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T T 

T is  ufed  as  an  abbreviature  on  ancient  monuments,  &€. 
for  Titus,  Titius,  and  Tullius. 

T,  among  the  Ancients,  was  ufed  as  a numeral  letter,  fig^ 
nifying  i6o,  according  to  the  verfe, 

“ T quoque  Centenos  & fexaginta  tenebit.” 

When  a dalh  was  at  the  top,  thus,  T,  it  fignified  i6o 
thoufand. 

T',  with  a kind  of  acute  accent  over  it,  denoted  among 
the  Greeks  300 ; and  if  the  accent  was  below  it,  thus  T^, 
it  denoted  300,000.  The  ^ of  the  Hebrews  fignified  9 ? 
and  with  two  points  fixed  horizontally  over  it,  thus,  it 
fignified  9000. 

Sometimes  an  acute  accent  over  this,  or  any  one  of  the 
firft  nine  letters,  multiplies  its  value  by  a thoufand. 

We  fhall  here  obferve,  that  the  number  15  Ihould  be 
reprefented  by  HS  e.  _ 10  and  5 ; but,  becaufe  thefe 
letters  conftitute  part  of  the  word  piTH’,  Jehovah,  the 
letters  ^0,  i.  e.  9 and  6,  reprefent  15,  to  prevent,  as  the 
Jews  allege,  the  profanation  of  the  peculiar  name  of  God. 
For  the  fame  reafon,  *^0,  i.e.  9 and  7,  are  ufed  inftead  of 
•)»,  i.  e.  10  and  6,  to  exprefs  16. 

T,  on  the  French  coins,  denotes  thofe  that  were  ftruck 
at  Nantes. 

When  the  Roman  tribunes  approved  of  the  decrees  of  the 
fenate,  they  teftified  their  confent  by  fubfcribing  a T. 

T,  in  Muftc,  is  the  initial  of  tenor,  vocal  and  infiru- 
mental ; of  tacet,  for  filence ; as  adagio  tacet,  when  a per- 
former is  to  reft  during  the  whole  movement.  In  concertos 
and  fymphonies,  t is  the  initial  of  tutti,  the  whole  band,  after 
a folo  part.  It  alfo  frequently  ftands  for  trillo,  or  a 
lhake. 

T is  alfo  a mark  or  brand,  with  which  by  ftat.  4 Hen.  VII. 
every  perfon  convifted  of  felony,  fave  murder,  and  admitted 
B t« 


TA  confonant,  and  the  nineteenth  letter  in  the  alpha- 
5 bet ; the  found  of  which  is  formed  by  a ftrong 
expulfion  of  the  breath  through  the  mouth,  upon  a fudden 
drawing  back  of  the  tongue  from  the  fore  part  of  the  palate, 
with  the  lips  at  the  fame  time  open. 

The  T,  at  the  beginning  and  end  of  words,  has  always 
the  fame  found,  nearly  relembling  that  of  D,  for  which 
reafon  they  are  often  put  for  each  other ; and  Quindtilian 
even  rallies  thofe  who  made  any  fcruple  of  writing  the  one 
indifferently  for  the  other  ; as  at  for  ad.  Jet  for  fed,  haut  for 
baud.  See. 

The  cuftomary  found  of  T is  that  which  occurs  in  the 
words  take,  temptation  ; but  before  an  i,  when  followed  by  a 
vowel,  it  has  the  found  of  an  obfeure  s,  as  nation,  fahation, 
except  when  s precedes  t,  as  Chrijlian ; and  in  derivatives 
from  j,  as  mighty,  mightier. 

The  T is  one  of  the  five  confonants  which  the  abbot  de 
Dangeau  calls  palatal:  thefe  five  are  D,  T,  G,  K,  and  N ; 
the  four  firft  of  which  have  the  fame  relation  to  each  other, 
as  the  labials  B-P  and  V-F  have  ; D,  for  inftance,  having 
the  fame  relation  to  T,  that  B has  to  P,  and  V to  F. 

The  T,  the  fame  author  obferves,  is  a letter  of  a ftrong 
found  ; fo  that  a fe-eble  one  cannot  be  heard  before  it. 
Hence,  to  form  the  fupine  of  rego,  the  T of  turn  changes 
the  g,  and  ftrengthens  it  to  the  found  of  a c,  fo  that  we  fay 
reSum;  as  in  the  preterperfeil  tenfe  rexi,  which  we  pro- 
nounce reckji. 

Th  has  two  founds  ; the  one  foft,  as  thus  ; the  other  hard, 
as  thing.  The  found  is  foft  in  thefe  words,  then,  thence, 
there,  with  their  derivatives  and  compounds,  that,  thefe,  &c. ; 
and  in  all  words  between  two  vowels,  as  father ; and  be- 
tween r and  a vowel,  as  burthen.  In  other  words  it  is  hard, 
as  thick,  thunder.  Where  it  is  foftened  at  the  end  of  a word, 
an  e fdent  muft  be  added,  as  breath,  breathe.  Johnfon. 
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to  the  benefit  of  the  clergy,  (hall  be  marked  on  the  brawn 
of  the  left  thumb. 

T,  or  Tau,  in  Heraldry^  is  a kind  of  crofs-potent,  or 
truncated  ; found  in  all  the  armories  of  the  commanders  of 
the  order  of  St.  Anthony. 

The  azure  T,  or  Tau,  is  feen  in  arms  above  400  years 
old.  Its  origin,  according  to  fome  authors,  is  taken  from 
the  Apocalypfe  ; where  the  fame  is  a mark  that  the  angel 
imprelTes  on  the  foreheads  of  the  eleft  : others  take  it  to  re- 
prefent  a crutch,  a fymbol  proper  enough  for  this  order, 
which  was  fworn  to  hofpitality.  But  the  truth,  F.  Menef- 
trier  obferves,  is,  that  it  is  the  top  of  a Greek  crofier. 

The  bifhops  and  abbots  of  tlie  Greek  church  wear  it  ftill ; 
and  if  it  be  found  on  the  habit  of  St.  Anthony,  it  is  only  to 
Ihew  that  he  was  an  abbot. 

T Bandage,  in  Surgery,  is  fo  called  from  its  refembling 
that  letter  in  fhape.  It  confifts  of  two  bands  of  linen,  of 
greater  or  leffer  breadth,  according  to  circumftances.  The 
tranfverfe  piece  of  the  bandage  ferves  to  go  round  the  body 
above  the  hips.  The  perpendicular  portion  is  fewed  at  one 
of  its  ends  to  the  middle  and  back  point  of  the  band,  which 
furrounds  the  pelvis ; and  its  other  or  anterior  extremity  is 
generally  flit  into  two  portions,  or  tails,  about  fix  or  eight 
inches  in  length.  The  perpendicular  piece  of  the  T bandage 
applies  itfelf  between  the  glutaei  mufcles  and  to  the  peri- 
iiseum  ; while  the  two  tails,  which  we  have  juft  now  de- 
fcribed,  are  carried  between  the  thighs  and  the  pudenda  to 
the  right  and  left,  and  are  laftly  faftened  to  the  tranfverfe 
piece,  which  furrounds  the  body.  The  T bandage  is  chiefly 
employed  for  keeping  on  the  dreflings,  after  the  operation 
for  the  fiftula  in  ai>o,  in  difeafes  of  the  perinseum,  and  in 
thofe  of  the  anus,  groins,  &c. 

Befides  the  common  T bandage,  furgeons  make  ufe  of 
another,  which  they  call  double,  and  which  is  furniflied 
with  two  perpendicular  pieces,  fewed  to  the  tranfverfe  one, 
about  four  inches  apart.  The  double  T bandage  is  repre- 
fented  to  be  particularly  calculated  for  cafes  of  lithotomy, 
and  for  difeafes  in  the  perinasum  ; becaufe  the  two  perpendi- 
cular bands  may  be  made  to  crofs  each  other  on  the  part 
affefted,  and  leave  the  anus  uncovered  ; an  advantage  which 
the  fingle  T bandage  certainly  has  not. 

The  T bandage  admits  of  application  alfo  in  other  modes. 
When  the  crofs  band  is  broad,  it  may  be  applied  round  the 
cheft,  while  the  perpendicular  portion,  being  flit  into  two, 
may  be  made  to  pafs  over  the  Ihoulders,  fo  as  to  keep  the 
bandage  from  flipping  downward.  There  is  no  kind  of 
bandage  which  can  be  more  conveniently  applied  to  the 
cheft,  than  that  which  has  juft  now  been  defcribed.  See 
Bandage. 

TA,  in  Geography,  a fortified  city  of  China,  of  the  fe- 
cond  rank,  in  the  province  of  Se-tchuen  ; 650  miles  S.W. 
of  Pekin.  N.  lat.  31°  18'.  E.  long,  107°  15'. — Alfo,  a 
river  of  China,  which  runs  into  the  Eaft  fea,  N.  lat.  36°  55' 
E.  long.  121°  34'. 

Ta,  Lough,  a lake  of  the  county  of  Wexford,  Ireland, 
not  far  from  Carnfore  Point.  It  receives  two  or  three  fmart 
rivulets,  and  having  no  outlet,  the  waters  accumulate,  and 
gradually  overflow  the  adjacent  grounds  ; till  the  peafantry, 
once  in  three  or  four  years,  let  them  off,  by  making  a cut 
through  the  high  fand-bank  that  parts  the  lake  from  the  fea  ; 
which  cut  very  foon  fills  up  again. 

Ta,  a name  given  in  China  to  their  pagodas.  Thefe  are 
raoft  numerous  in  hilly  parts  of  the  country,  upon  the  fum- 
mits  of  which  they  are  frequently  erefted.  They  are  gene- 
rally from  120  to  160  feet  high,  which  height  is  equal  to 
four  or  five  of  their  diameters  at  the  bafe  ; and  they  confift 
»tioftly  of  an  unequal  numbers  five,  feven,  or  nine  galleries 


or  ftories,  dimini  firing  as  they  rife,  with  as  many  pro]^<q;ng 
roofs. 

Ta,  ra,  one  of  the  four  fyllables  ufed  by  the  anciurt 
Greeks  in  folmifation,  or  the  firft  leflbns  in  finging, 

TAAIF,  in  Geography,  a town  of  Arabia,  in  the  pro- 
vince of  Hedsjas,  fituated  upon  a lofty  mountain,  in  a country 
fo  agreeable,  that  the  Arabs  compare  its  environs  to  thofe 
of  Damafcus  and  Sana.  This  city  fupplies  Jidda  and  Mecca 
with  excellent  fruits,  particularly  raifins  ; and  carries  on  a 
confiderable  trade  in  almonds,  which  abound  in  its  territories. 
Near  Taaif  is  the  lofty  mountain  of  Gazvan,  which,  accord- 
ing to  Arabian  authors,  is  covered  with  froft  and  fnow  in 
the  midft  of  fummer. 

TAAMBOOTERA,  a large  town  of  the  Birman 
empire,  on  the  Irawaddy. 

TAAPAN,  a town  on  the  eaft  coaft  of  Mindanao.  N. 
lat.  7°  38'.  E.  long.  124°  5'. 

TAAS,  or  Ta.®s,  a city  of  Arabia,  in  the  province  of 
Yemen,  fituated  at  the  foot  of  the  fertile  hill  of  Sabber,  and 
encompafied  with  a wall,  between  16  and  30  feet  thick,  and 
flanked  with  feveral  towers.  Within  the  circuit  of  the  wall 
ftands  the  fortrefs  of  Kahhre.  The  city  has  only  two  gates, 
each  fortified  with  three  towers  ; affording  a very  infufficient 
defence  againft  any  affault  but  that  of  Arabs,  unflcilled  in 
the  ufe  of  artillery.  The  faint  who  is  the  patron  of  Taass  is 
the  famous  Ifmael  Mulk,  reported  by  tradition  to  have  been 
once  king  of  this  country.  His  remains  are  interred  in  a 
mofque  bearing  his  name.  Near  this  mofque  is  a garden, 
which  was  poffeffed  by  Ifchia,  his  fon.  The  city  has  feveral 
other  defected  and  ruinous  mofques.  The  laft  lords  of  Tases 
have  chofen  to  diftinguifh  themfelves,  not  by  mofques,  but  by 
noble  palaces,  and  have  contented  themfelves  with  a fmall 
kubbet  for  their  oratory  and  burial-place.  Thefe  palaces 
are  now  the  ornaments  of  the  city.  Near  the  city  are  the 
ruins  of  two  ancient  cities : one  called  Thobad,  fituated 
near  mount  Sabber  ; and  the  other  Oddena,  upon  the  fum- 
mit  of  mount  Sabber,  over-againft  Kahhre.  This  was  for- 
merly the  refidence  of  the  kings  of  the  country.  Its  only 
remains  are  the  ruins  of  fome  mofques.  Taces  has  under- 
gone feveral  revolutions  ; but  after  various  events,  which  we 
cannot  recite,  the  Imam  fent  a Dola  to  this  city,  and  it  is 
now  under  the  fame  government  as  the  other  cities  in  his 
dominions;  48  miles  E.N.E.  of  Mocha.  N.  lat.  13°  33'. 
E.  long.  44°  10'. 

TAASINGE,  an  ifland  of  Denmark,  about  16  miles  in 
circumference,  fituated  between  Funen  and  Langeland,  with 
a town  upon  it  of  the  fame  name.  N.  lat.  55°.  E.  long. 
10°  37'. 

TAAUT,  Thoyt,  or  That,  in  Anc'mit  Mythology,  the 
name  of  a deity  among  the  Phoenicians,  and  probably  the 
fame  with  the  Egyptian  Thoyt,  That,  or  Hermes,  foe 
Theutate  or  Teutat  of  the  Greeks,  and  the  Mercury  of  the 
Latins.  His  cofmogony  has  been  tranfmitted  to  us  by  the 
Phoenician  writer  Sanchoniathon,  whofe  account  is  preferved 
by  Eufebius,  De  Prsep.  Ev.  lib.  i.  cap.  10.  To  him  the 
Phoenicians  afcribe  the  firft  invention  of  letters.  See  Mer- 
cury. 

TAAWIRRY,  in  Geography,  an  ifland  in  foe  South 
Pacific  ocean.  There  are  tv/o  fituated  within  the  reef  of 
the  ifland  of  Otaheite,  and  on  the  eaft  fide  of  the  main  ifland. 
Within  thefe  iflands  there  is  anchorage  within  the  reef 
that  furrounds  them.  The  French  veflels  under  the  com- 
mand of  M.  Bougainville  lay  here.  The' name  of  the  other 
ifland  is  Boourou. 

TAB,  the  ancient  Arofts,  a river  of  Perfia,  in  the  pro- 
vince of  Fars  or  Farfiftan,  formed  by  the  junftion  of  twa 
ftreams,  within  a few  miles  of  the  town  of  Zeitoon.  Both 
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tliefe  ft-eams  take  their  rife  in  the  reccffes  of  tfie  mountains 
of  F-'‘S  j the  firft  at  the  foot  of  tlie  high  liill  of  Kamarah, 
the  other  near  that  of  Ardicoone,  I2  furfungs  (the 
firfung  being  ellimated  at  three  Englifh  miles  and  three 
quarters)  N.W.  of  Shirauz.  This  branch  of  the  river  is 
mentioned  by  Arrian  in  the  march  of  Alexander.  It  divides 
Fars  from  Chufiftan,  and  paffes  through  the  centre  of  the 
town  of  Endian,  being  navigable  for  boats  of  20  tons  burthen. 
Nine  miles  above  the  town  is  a ford  ; and  16  miles  below  it, 
the  Tab  falls  into  the  fea.  When  the  river  paffes  Zeitoon, 
the  waters  are  perfeftly  fweet ; but  in  its  courfe  over  the 
hills,  towards  Endian,  they  become  corrupted,  and  at  that 
place  are  fo  brackilh  as  to  be  hardly  fit  for  ufe, 

TAB  A,  a town  of  Africa,  on  the  Grain  Coaft. 

Taba  IJlands,  four  fmall  iflands  in  the  Eaft  Indian  fea, 
lying  north-well  and  fouth-eaft  near  the  eaft  coaft  of  Borneo. 
N.lat.  2°6'.  E.  long.  118°  12'. 

Taba,  or  Tabo-feil,  in  Modern  Hijlory,  a name  by  which 
the  Negroes,  who  inhabit  the  Gold  Coaft  in  Africa,  de- 
fcribe  their  king,  whofe  power  is  very  arbitrary,  infomuch 
that  they  regard  him  as  a being  fuperior  in  nature  to  them- 
felves. 

TABAB  MANAM,  in  Geography,  a town  of  Abyf- 
finia  ; 100  miles  S.S.E.  of  Gondar. 

TABACUM,  in  Botany,  whence  comes  its  common 
Engliih  name  Tabacco,  or,  at  prefent.  Tobacco.  (See 
Nicotiana.)  Bauhin  fays,  after  Monardez,  that  this  ap- 
pellation is  derived  from  an  ifland  fo  called  ; but  it  fhould 
Teem  to  originate  from  the  Indian  name  of  the  plant,  Tuhac, 
or  Tubacka, 

TABiE,  in  Ancient  Geography,  a town  of  Afia,  in  Ci- 
licia.— Alfo,  a town  of  Afia,  on  the  confines  of  Pifidia,  on 
the  coaft  of  the  fea  of  Pamphylia — Alfo,  the  name  of  three 
towns  in  Afia  Minor  ; one  in  Caria,  another  in  Perasa,  and 
a third  in  Lydia. 

TAB  APR  A,  in  Geography,  a town  of  Africa,  on  the 
Ivory  Coaft  ; 15  miles  E.  of  Druin. 

TABAGO,  an  ifland  in  the  Pacific  ocean,  near  the  coaft 
of  Mexico  ; about  three  miles  long,  and  two  broad.  It  is 
mountainous,  and  on  the  north  fide  the  high  land  declines 
with  a gentle  defcent  to  the  fea.  Near  the  ftrand  the  foil  is 
a black  mould,  and  deep,  but  towards  the  top  of  the  moun- 
tain llrong  and  dry.  The  north  fide  of  the  ifland  makes  a 
very  pleafant  appearance,  and  feems  to  be  a garden  of  fruit- 
trees,  inclofed  with  others  of  the  forell-kind.  The  prin- 
cipal produfts  are  plantains  and  bananas,  which  grow  very 
well  from  the  foot  to  the  middle  of  the  mountain  ; but  thofe 
near  the  top  are  fmall,  as  wanting  raoifture.  There  was 
formerly  a fmall  town  near  the  fea,  on  the  north  fide  of  the 
ifland  ; but  it  was  ruined  by  the  privateers  that  then  fre- 
quented thofe  feas.  Before  it  is  a good  road,  about  a mile 
From  the  Ihore,  where  fhips  may  ride  very  fafely  in  16  or 
1.8  fathom  water  ; 18  miles  S.  of  Panama.  N.  lat.  8°  40'. 
W.  long.  80°  9'. 

TABAGUILLA,  or  IdutleTabago,  a fmall  ifland  in  the 
Pacific  ocean,  near  Tabago. 

TABAJANA,  a town  of  Africa,  in  the  country  of 
Woolly  ; 12  miles  W.S.W.  of  Medina. 

TABALLAR  Point,  a cape  on  the  eaft  coaft  of  the 
ifland  of  Borneo.  N.  lat.  2°  12'.  E.  long.  117°  4'. 

TABALTPIA,  in  Ancient  Geography,  a town  of  Africa, 
on  the  route  from  Tuburbum  to  Tacapae,  between  Cellae 
Picentinse  and  Septimunicia.  Anton.  Itin. 

TABALUM,  a town  of  Afia  Minor,  in  the  vicinity  of 
Ionia.  Herodotus. 

TABANA,  Mankoup,  a town  in  the  interior  of  the 
Tauric  Cherfonefus.  Ptol. 


TABANIE',  in  Geography,  a town  of  Egypt,  on  the 
eaft  branch  of  the  Nile  ; 6 miles  S.W.  of  Manfora. 

TABANUS,the  Ox-Jly,\\\Entomology,  agenusof  theDip- 
tera  order  of  infedls  ; the  generic  charaders  of  which  are, 
that  the  mouth  has  a flefliy  probofcis,  terminated  by  two 
lips,  and  that  the  roftrum  is  furniflied  with  two  awl-lhaped 
palpi,  placed  on  each  fide  of,  and  parallel  to,  the  probofcis. 
Gmelin,  in  his  edition  of  the  Linnsean  fyftem,  enumerates 
38  fpecies. 

The  infedls  of  this  genus  very  much  referable  thofe  of 
the  Mufca ; which  fee. 

Species. 

Rostratus.  With  brownifli  eyes,  and  fucker  of  the 
length  of  the  body. 

Barbatus.  With  black  eyes,  and  fucker  half  the  length 
of  the  body.  Both  theie  fpecies  are  found  at  the  Cape  of 
Good  Hope. 

MauritaNUS.  With  blackifli  eyes,  a black  fpot  on  the 
fecond  fegment  of  the  abdomen,  and  fucker  equal  to  the 
body.  Found  in  Barbary  and  Spain. 

Bovinus.  Greenifli  eyes  ; marked  down  the  back  by  a 
feries  of  large,  whitilh,  triangular  fpots,  and  on  each  fide 
is  a iimilar  appearance,  but  lefs  diftinft  than  that  of  the 
dorfal  row.  This  is  the  largeft  of  the  Britifli  fpecies,  and, 
like  others  of  its  fpecies,  is  feen  generally  in  the  hotteft  part 
of  the  day,  during  the  middle  and  the  decline  of  fummer.  It 
is  very  troublefome  to  cattle.  Its  larva  is  large  and  duflcy 
yellow'ifh,  like  that  of  a tipula,  marked  by  tranfverfe 
blackifli  ftreaks  or  rings  ; refiding  under  ground  in  moift 
meadows,  &c.  ; and  changing  into  a cylindric  browmifli 
cliryfalis,  with  a roundifli  or  flightly  pointed  extremity, 
from  which  within  a month  proceeds  the  perfedt  infedt. 

Autumnalis.  With  glaffy  wings,  and  brown  abdomen, 
and  a whitifli  three-fold  fpot.  Found  in  Europe. 

Calans.  With  green  eyes,  a white  line  on  the  back, 
and  red  antennas.  Found  in  South  America. 

Tarandinus.  With  green  eyes  and  feet,  and  the  feg- 
ments  of  the  abdomen  yellowifli  at  the  margin.  Found  in 
the  north  of  Europe. 

ExjRSTUANS.  With  green  eyes,  the  fegments  of  the 
abdomen  white  at  the  margin,  and  whitifh  legs.  Found  in 
Surinam. 

Fervens.  With  green  eyes,  yellow  abdomen  and  an- 
tenna, and  brown  head  and  thorax.  Found  in  South 
America. 

Mexicanus.  With  a livid  body,  green  antennx,  and 
greeniih  wings.  Found  in  Surinam. 

Rusticus.  Cinereous,  with  grey  eyes,  and  two  black 
points  in  the  front.  An  European  infedl. 

Bromius.  With  a purple  fafeia  about  tlie  eyes,  and 
cinereous  body.  Found  in  Germany,  and  the  northern  part 
of  Europe. 

OcciDENTALis.  With  eyes  having  double  brown  fafciai, 
a brown  body,  and  the  abdomen  marked  with  three  yellow 
lines.  Found  in  Surinam. 

Tropicus.  With  eyes  having  triple  purplifli  fafeiae,  and 
the  fides  of  the  abdomen  ferruginous.  An  European  infeeft 
of  a brown  colour,  fmaller  than  T.  bovinus,  and  lefs  com- 
mon, troublefome  to  cattle,  and  efpecially  to  horfes. 

Antarcticus.  With  eyes  like  the  former,  black  ab- 
domen, and  fegments  with  whitilh  margins.  Found  rarely 
in  Norway. 

Pluvialis.  With  eyes  waved  with  four-fold  fafeiae,  and 
brown-fpeckled  wings.  This  is  an  European  fpecies,  very 
troublefome  with  us  in  the  latter  part  of  fummer,  faftening 
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on  the  legs,  hands,  &c.,  and  peculiarly  teafing  on  the  ap- 
proach of  rain. 

C^cuTiENS.  With  eyes  that  are  of  a very  lucid  green, 
marbled  vt^ith  black  fpots  and  ftreaks,  and  wings  marked 
by  large  black  bands  or  patches.  This  is  an  European  in- 
fe<9i,  not  uncommon  with  us  in  autumn. 

Lugubris.  With  black  eyes  and  body,  brown  wings, 
and  white  fpots.  Found  in  Europe. 

Morio.  With  eyes  and  body  whoUy  black,  and  glafly 
wings.  An  inhabitant  of  Barbary. 

Lineatus.  With  greenifli  eyes,  lineated  thorax,  ob- 
fcurely  blueiih  abdomen,  and  red  antennae.  Found  in 
America. 

Fasciatus.  With  green  eyes,  brown  body,  and  wings 
having  a brown  fafcia.  Found  in  Sierra  Leone. 

Atratus.  With  blueifh  abdomen,  and  black  wings. 
An  American  infeft. 

Pellucens.  Black,  with  fafciated  eyes ; the  firll  feg- 
ment  of  the  abdomen  blueifh,  and  whitifh  legs.  A German 
fpecies. 

Ruficornis.  With  fafciated  eyes,  white  wings,  brown 
fide,  and  red  antennae.  Found  in  America. 

Paganus.  With  green  eyes,  three  yellow  fafciae,  and 
both  fides  of  the  abdomen  ferruginoufly  fpotted.  Found 
in  England. 

Italicus.  Cinereous,  with  brown  eyes  ; obfcure  abdo- 
men, with  the  bafe  palely  pellucid.  Found  in  Italy. 

Cayennensis.  With  eyes  brown  before,  and  behind 
green ; black  abdomen ; the  fecond  and^third  fegments  yellow, 
the  reft  white  at  the  margin.  This  and  the  next  are  found 
in  Cayenne. 

PuNCTATUS.  Cinereous,  with  teftaceous  eyes,  and  white 
wings  fpeckled  with  black. 

Inanis.  Cinereous,  like  the  former,  with  brown  eyes, 
and  pellucid  abdomen,  having  a brown  apex. 

Borealis.  With  eyes  having  three  purplifh  fafcias,  black 
abdomen,  and  the  margins  of  the  fegments  whitifh.  Found 
rarely  in  Norway. 

Longicornis.  With  fpotted  eyes,  wings  half  brown, 
a white  fpot,  and  longer  antennx.  Found  in  Brafil. 

Striatus.  Cinereous,  with  brown  abdomen,  and  three 
abbreviated  white  lines.  A Chinefe  fpecies. 

Bidentatus.  Ferruginous ; the  abdomen  having  on 
each  fide  two  yellow  fpots,  and  the  fcutellum  bidentated. 
Found  in  Auftria. 

Bispinosus.  Brown,  ferruginous,  abdomen  black  at  the 
bafe,  and  fcutellum  bifpinofe.  Found  in  Gottingen. 

Macrens.  Varied  with  whitifh  and  black  ; black  eyes; 
white  wings  ; fide  and  fafcia  black.  Found  in  Cayenne. 

Griseus.  Black,  with  greyifh  thorax  ; the  fecond  feg- 
ment  of  the  abdomen  having  on  the  hind  part  a cinereous 
fafcia,  the  fourth,  fifth,  and  fixth  being  on  both  fides  cine- 
reous, and  the  wings  ferruginous. 

Albipes.  With  eyes  having  four  fafcis  ; the  abdomen 
with  a black  ring,  and  the  legs  white.  Found  in  Bulgaria. 

Maritimus.  Cinereous,  with  glafly  wings ; margin 
and  broad  fafcia  black.  Found  in  Carniola,  Auftria,  and 
France. 

TABARA,  in  Geography,  a town  of  Spain,  in  the  pro- 
vince of  Leon;  14 miles  N.W.  of  Zamora. 

TABARABA,  a river  of  Mexico,  in  the  province  of 
Verag.ua,  which  runs  into  the  Pacific  ocean,  N.  lat.  8°  40'. 
W.long.  82°  48'. 

TABARCA,  a town  of  Africa,  in  the  kingdom  of 
Tunis,  fituated  on  the  north  coaft,  at  the  mouth  of  the 
Zaine,  of  which  little  but  ruins  are  exifting,  and  a fmall 
garrifon;  60  miles  N.W.  of  Tunis. 


Tabarca,  or  Tahaquer,  an  ifland  iff  the  MelJterra- 
nean,  near  the  coaft  of  Africa,  at  the  mouth  of  the  -iver 
Zaine,  which  feparates  Algiers  from  Tunis.  The  Lon..l. 
lines,  a noble  Genoefe  family,  have  been  in  pofleflion  or 
the  little  ifland  that  lies  before  Tabarca,  at  the  mouth  of 
the  Zaine,  ever  fince  the  time  of  the  famous  Andrea  Doria, 
to  whom  the  T unifeans  gave  it,  with  the  folemn  confent  of 
the  grand  feignior,  in  ranfom  for  one  of  their  princes, 
whom  Andrea  had  taken  captive.  This  place  is  defended 
by  a fmall  caftle,  well  armed,  and  in  good  order,  and  pro- 
tedled  the  coral  fifliery  which  was  carried  on  in  thefe  feas. 
But,  in  the  year  1 740,  that  monfter  of  princes,  Aly  Bafhaw, 
the  reigning  king  of  Tunis,  took  it  by  treachery  from  the 
Genoefe  ; and,  contrary  to  all  juftice  and  the  right  of  nations, 
put  fome  of  them  to  the  fword  ; and  the  reft,  in  num- 
ber 300  or  400,  he  carried  into  captivity.  N.  lat.  ?6°  cch 
E.  long.  9°  8'.  i ' 

Tabarca.  See  Plana. 

TABARD,  or  Taberd,  derived  from  the  low  Latin, 
tabarda,  denotes  a fhort  jacket  or  coat,  open  on  both  fides, 
with  a fquare  collar  and  hanging  fleeves.  From  the  wear- 
ing of  this  garment,  fome  of  thofe  on  the  foundation  of 
Queen’s  college,  Oxford,  are  called  Taherdarii. 

From  an  inn  in  Southwark,  whofe  fign  was  the  Tabard, 
afterwards  changed  to  the  Talbot,  Chaucer  and  his  compa- 
nions fet  out  on  a pilgrimage  to  the  ftirine  of  Becket  at  Can- 
terbury ; on  which  was  founded  his  Canterbury  Tales. 

TABAREK,  a town  of  Perfia,  in  the  province  of  Irakf  - 
8 miles  S.E.  of  Cafbin. 

TABARI  A,  or  Taberayan,  or  Tabarieh,  anciently 
Tiberias,  a town  of  Paleftine,  fituated  on  the  weft  bank  of 
a lake,  called  in  the  fcriptures  the  “ Lake  of  Gennefareth,” 
and  the  “ Sea  of  Tiberias,”  and  at  the  foot  of  a high  and 
fharp  mountain  ; furrounded  with  walls,  except  towards  the 
water.  This  town  was  built  by  Herod  Antipas,  to  the 
honour  of  Tiberius,  and  was  long  the  capital  of  Galilee, 
and  after  the  deftruftion  of  Jerufalem,  for  fome  time  the  re- 
fidence  of  the  high  prieft.  This  city  Herod  was  obliged 
to  people  moftly  with  Galileans  and  ftrangers,  becaufe  it  be- 
ing built  on  a ground  which  was  full  of  fepulchres,  the 
going  over  which  pollutes  the  Jews  feven  whole  days, 
he  could  fcarcely  get  any  of  that  nation  to  fettle  there, 
though  he  endowed  it  with  confiderable  privileges,  and  gave 
its  inhabitants  the  greateft  encouragement,  “uis;.  lands  to 
fome,  houfes  to  others,  to  take  off  their  qualms  of  con- 
fcience  about  treading  on  dead  bodies.  At  the  deftruftion 
of  Jerufalem  the  town  fubmitted  to  Vefpafian,  and  received 
the  Jews  which  efcaped.  In  the  year  1100,  it  was  taken 
by  the  Chriftians  under  Godfrey;  but  in  1116,  it  was  re- 
taken by  the  Saracens,  through  the  treachery  of  Ray- 
mond HI.  count  of  Thouioufe.  During  the  time  of  Chrif- 
tianity  it  was  the  fee  of  a bifhop,  fuffragan  of  Nazareth. 
Near  it  are  fome  warm  baths.  The  Chriftians  have  a church 
here,  and  the  Jews  a feminary.  In  1759,  it  fuffered  much 
by  an  earthquake ; 16  miles  S.  of  Safad. 

TABAS,  a town'  of  Afiatic  Turkey,  in  Natolia ; 34 
miles  S.  of  Dignizlu. 

Tabas,  the  ancient  Tabienne,  a town  of  Perfia,  in  the 
province  of  Chorafan,  fituated  in  a range  of  hills,  337  miles 
from  Herat  and  150  from  Yezd.  It  contains  a population 
of  about  20,000  perfons,  and  carries  on  a trifling  trade  with 
Herat  and  Yezd. 

TABASCO,  a province  of  Mexico,  bounded  on  the 
north  by  the  gulf  of  Mexico,  on  the  eaft  by  Yucatan,  on 
the  fouth  by  Chiapa,  and  on  the  weft  by  Guaxaca,  about 
100  miles  in  length,  but  narrow.  The  climate  is  not  rec- 
koned healthy,  nor  is  the  foil  remarkable  for  its  fertility. 
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The  inhabitants,  however,  have  good  farms  well-ftocked 
with  cattle,  which  fell  to  good  advantage.  They  have  alfo 
p-reit  plenty  of  Indian  corn  and  cocoa-nuts,  which  they 
f,nd  to  Vera  Cruz.  Moft  of  the  country  is  flat  and  moill, 
nas  many  marflies  and  lakes  well-ftocked  with  fifh.  It  rains 
nine  months  out  of  the  twelve,  fo  that  the  air  is  exceflively 
damp  ; and  in  February,  March,  and  April,  remarkably 
hot,  when  infinite  fwarms  of  gnats  and  other  infedls  are  pro- 
duced. The  coaft,  from  the  beginning  of  September  to 
the  end  of  March,  is  fubjeft  to  tempeftuous  northerly  winds, 
which  render  failing  dangerous  during  that  feafon.  The 
Spaniards  brought  hither  vines,  lemon,  orange,  and  fig 
trees,  which  all  thrive  here  very  well.  Here  are  large 
thickets  of  mangroves  and  bamboos,  and  woods  of  cedar, 
Brafil  wood,  &c.  frequented  by  lions,  tigers,  wild  bears, 
and  deer.  They  have  a great  number  of  rabbits,  apes,  and 
fquirrels,  with  the  common  fruits  of  America ; and  three 
or  four  harvefts  of  maize  in  a year ; befides  rice,  barley, 
and  all  forts  of  garden-herbs,  different  fpecies  of  European 
fowls,  and  others  to  us  unknown.  This  province  was  ac- 
cuftomed  to  pay  its  tribute  to  the  ancient  kings  of  Mexico 
in  chocolate. 

Tabasco,  a river  of  North  America,  which  runs  into 
the  bay  of  Campeachy,  N.  lat.  i8°  15'.  W.  long.  93°  40'. 
On  the  banks  of  this  river  are  fome  of  the  largell  cabbage 
and  cotton  trees  fuppofed  in  the  world. 

Tabasco,  a town  of  Mexico,  and  capital  of  a province, 
to  which  it  gives  name,  called  alfo  by  the  Spaniards  “ Nuef- 
tra  Sennora  de  la  Vittoria,”  from  a great  viftory  obtained 
here  by  Cortez,  on  his  firll  arrival.  It  Hands  on  an  ifland, 
at  the  mouth  of  the  river  Grijalva,  which  divides  itfelf  near 
the  fea  into  two  branches,  of  which  the  weftern  falls  into 
the  river  Tabafco,  which  rifes  in  the  mountains  of  Chiapa  ; 
and  the  other  continues  its  courfe  till  within  four  leagues  of 
the  fea,  where  it  fubdivides,  and  feparates  the  ifland  above 
mentioned  from  the  continent.  Near  it  are  plains,  which 
abound  with  cattle  and  other  animals,  particularly  the 
mountain-cow,  fo  called  from  its  refembling  that  creature, 
and  feeding  on  a fort  of  mofs  found  on  the  trees  near  great 
rivers.  The  ifland  of  Tabafco,  on  which  the  town  of  that 
name  is  built,  is  about  12  leagues  long  and  2^  broad.  The 
town  is  not  very  large,  but  well-built,  and  confiderably  en- 
riched by  a conftant  refort  of  merchants  and  tradefmen  at 
Chriftmas.  N.  lat.  18°  20'.  W.  long.  93'’ 46'. 

TABASHEER>  in  Medicine,  a drug  of  high  repute  in 
many  parts  of  the  Eaft,  the  knowledge  of  whicli  has  been 
communicated  to  the  weftern  world  by  the  works  of  tlie 
Indian  phyficians,  by  all  of  whom  it  is  mentioned  as  an 
important  article  in  the  Materia  Medica  ; and  it  is  ftill  con- 
fidered  to  be  adminiftered  under  this  and  other  names  in 
T urkey  and  in  various  parts  of  India.  The  Arabian  medical 
writers  generally  agree,  that  the  Tabafheer  is  a produftion 
of  the  Indian  reed.  The  genuine  Tabafheer,  according  to 
Dr.  Patrick  Ruflell  (Phil.  Tranf.  vol.  Ixxx.  p.  275.)  is 
undoubtedly  a produftion  of  the  Arundo  Bambos  of  Lin- 
njeus  ; and  the  bamboo  in  which  it  is  found,  is  vulgai'ly 
called  the  female  bamboo,  and  diftinguifhed  by  the  large- 
nefs  of  its  cavity  from  the  male,  employed  for  fpears  and 
lances.  The  bamboo,  however,  yields  this  drug  only  in  a 
fmall  quantity,  varying  according  to  the  foil  or  fituation  in 
which  the  bamboo  grows.  For  a farther  account  of  it,  we 
refer  to  the  Phil.  Tranf.  ubi  fupra.  See  Arundo. 

TABASO,  in  Ancient  Geography,  a town  of  India,  on 
this  fide  of  the  Ganges,  between  Bynda  and  Pfeudofiomus. 
Ptol. 

TABASSERAN,  in  Geography,  a diftridt  of  thetraft  of 
landfituated  along  the  Cafpian  fea,  between  the  rivers  Terek 


and  Kur,  and  one  of  the  divifions  of  the  province  of  Daghef- 
tan,  dependent  on  Perfia.  It  lies  between  the  Durbach  and 
Rubas,  towards  their  fources  ; extending  about  fix  German 
miles  inland  from  above  the  territory  of  Derbent  as  far  as  the 
higheft  ridge  of  the  Lefgian  mountains,  which  is  here  very 
rocky  and  woody.  Reineggs  calculates  the  ftrength  of  the 
different  tribes  inhabiting  Tabafleran,  who,  befides  the  Tar- 
tarian, fpeak  another  language  peculiar  to  themfelves,  at 
about  10,000  families  : and,  according  to  him,  the  reigning 
family  have  held  the  fovereignty  over  the  country  for  more 
than  600  years.  See  Reineggs’  General  Hiftorico-topogra- 
phical  Defcription  of  Caucafus,  &c.  The  town  of  Tabaf- 
feran  is  the  refidence  of  a prince,  and  the  centre  of  the 
trade  carried  on  between  Perfia  and  Dagheftan. 

TABAXIR,  in  Botany,  pronounced  appears 

to  be  a Perfian  name,  appropriated  to  the  Bamboo,  Arundo 
Bambos  of  Linnxus,  or  rather  originally  to  an  internal  fecre- 
tion  of  the  ftem  of  that  plant.  This  is  at  firft  of  a milky 
afpeft,  but  fubfequently  concretes  into  a folid  form,  and  very 
hard  fubftance,  compared  to  fugar,  but  more  like  fand  or 
pebbles,  being  indeed  a real  filiceous  earth.  The  difcovery 
of  its  true  nature  was  made  by  Mr.  Macie,  now  Smithfon, 
and  publiflied  in  the  Philofophical  jTranfadlions  for  1791, 
vol.  viii.  p.  368.  See  Arundo,  and  Tabasheer. 

TABAZET,  a word  ufed  by  fome  writers  to  exprefs 
highly-refined  fugar. 

TABBAJEE,  in  Geography,  a town  of  Africa,  in  Neola. 
S.lat.  i3°32k  W. long.  1 1° 8'. 

TABBAY,  one  of  the  Weftern  iflands  of  Scotland, 
near  the  eaft  coaft  of  Skye.  N.  lat.  57°  16'.  W.  long. 
5^51'. 

TABBY,  a mixture  of  ftone  and  mortar,  which  becomes 
as  hard  as  a rock,  ufed  in  Morocco.  The  walls  of  the  city 
are  formed  of  this  fubftance. 

Tabby,  in  Commerce,  a kind  of  thick  filk,  ufually  wa- 
tered. It  is  manufaftured  like  the  common  taffety,  ex- 
cepting that  it  is  ftronger  and  thicker  both  in  the  woof 
and  warp. 

The  watering  is  given  it  by  means  of  a calender,  the  rolls 
of  which  are  of  iron,  copper,  or  wood,  which,  bearing  un- 
equally on  the  ftuff',  render  the  furface  of  it  unequal,  fo  as 
to  refleft  the  rays  of  light  differently. 

TABBYING,  or  Watering,  the  paffing  a ftuff  under  a 
calender,  to  make  the  reprefentation  of  waves  on  it  as  on 
a tabby.  It  is  ufual  to  tabby  mohairs,  ribbands,  &c.  Tab- 
bying is  performed  without  the  addition  of  any  water,  or 
dye  ; and  furnilhes  the  modern  philofophers  with  a ftrong 
proof  that  colours  are  only  appearances. 

TABE,  in  Geography,  a river  of  Pruffia,  proceeding  from 
the  Niemen,  and  running  into  the  Curifch-Haff. 

TABE  A,  in  Ancient  Geography,  a town  of  Afia  Minor, 
in  the  Greater  Phrygia.  Strabo. 

TABEIPILLY,  in  Geography,  a town  of  Hindooftan, 
in  Myfore  ; 2y  miles  W.N.W.  of  Bangalore. 

TABELLA,  or  Tablet,  Tahularium,  in  Pharmacy,  a 
folid  kind  of  eleftuary,  or  confeftion,  made  of  dry  ingre- 
dients, ufually  with  fugar,  and  formed  into  bttle  flat  mor- 
fules,  or  fquares,  more  ufually  called  lo%enges,  and  fometimes 
morfelli,  troches.  See. 

Powders,  fruits,  falts.  See.  are  diffolved  with  fugar,  and 
made  into  talule,  as  thofe  of  the  juice  of  liquorice  for  colds, 
&c. 

We  have  cordial,  Jlomachic,  aperitive,  and  hepatic  tablets. 
Jellies  and  broths  are  fometimes  reduced  into  a fort  of 
tablets,  to  be  carried  in  the  pocket,  and  called  pocket- 
foup.  Tahella  manus  Ghrijli  are  made  of  fugar  of  rofes  pearled. 
TabelU  magnanimiiatis  are  a fort  taken  by  feeble  old  men, 
I whfn 
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when  matched  with  young  wives,  to  alTill  them  in  the  aft'alr 
of  generation. 

TabelLjE  Vetivis,  in  Antiquity,  a name  given  to  certain 
tablets,  which  were  hung  up  in  the  temples  : for,  according 
to  an  ancient  cuftom,  which  prevailed  all  over  Greece,  fuch 
as  recovered  from  any  diftemper  ufed  to  write  in  a tablet  the 
nature  and  fymptoms  of  their  refpeftive  maladies,  and  the 
remedies  which  had  been  moil;  fuccefsful.  Thefe  tablets 
Hippocrates  is  faid  to  have  copied  and  followed  when  he 
firft  began  to  pradtife  ; and,  if  we  believe  Pliny  (lib.  vii. 
c.  37-),  he  learned  from  thefe  the  firft  rudiments  of  phyfic. 

A tablet  of  this  nature  was  difcovered  at  Rome,  not 
many  years  ago,  among  the  ruins  of  the  ancient  temple  of 
./Efculapius,  with  this  infcription  in  Greek.  Julianus  being 
afflicfted  with  vomiting  of  blood,  and  abandoned  by  men,  the 
gods  haftened  to  his  I'elief,  and  having  nourifhcd  him  for  the 
Ipace  of  three  days  with  honey,  reftored  him  to  his  health  : 
for  which  favour  he  came  to  return  them  thanks  in  the  pre- 
fence of  the  people.  Tables  of  a fimilar  kind,  under  the 
fame  denomination,  were  hung  up  in  the  temples  by  thofe 
who  had  efcaped  Ihipwreck,  &c. 

TABELLIO,  Tabulariu.s,  in  the  Roman  law,  a fcri- 
‘vener  ; a kind  of  officer  often  confounded  with  the  notary, 
notarms  : yet  the  two  differed  in  this  ; that  the  notaries  only 
drew  up  and  kept  the  minutes  of  afts  and  inftruments  on 
paper,  and  in  notes,  or  ffiort-hand  ; whereas  the  tabelliones 
delivered  them  engrofled  fair,  on  parchment,  in  the  full 
executory  form.  The  fame  alfo  put  the'feals  to  contrafts, 
and  rendered  tliem  authentic. 

The  domeftic  clerks  of  thefe  tabelliones,  who  at  firft 
wrote  under  them,  in  procefs  of  time  came  to  be  called 
notaries. 

Pafquier  obferves,  that  the  tabelliones  at  Rome  were 
public  Haves,  appointed  for  the  keeping  of  contrafts  made 
between  private  perfons.  According  to  Loyfeau,  a con- 
traft  written  by  a notary  was  not  perfect,  or  obligatory, 
till  the  tabellio  had  written  it  fair  : after  which,  the  parties 
fubfcribed  it,  i.  e.  they  wrote  at  bottom,  that  they  ap- 
proved the  contents  ; for  fignatures  were  not  then  in  ufe. 
See  Signature. 

“ Quoniam  tabellionum  ufus  in  regno  Anglise  non  habetur, 
propter  quod  magis  ad  figilla  authentica  credi  eft  neceffe, 
ut  eorum  copia  facilius  habeatur,  ftatuimus,  ut  figillum  ha- 
beant  non  folum  archiepifcopi,  et  epifcopi,  fed  eorum  offi- 
ciales.” 

TABENNE,  in  Geography,  an  ifland  in  the  river  Nile, 
between  Dendera  and  the  ruins  of  the  ancient  Thebes  ; 
famous  on  account  of  the  retreat  of  the  monk  Pacomius  and 
feveral  liundred  of  his  brethren. 

TABENUS  Campus,  in  Ancient  Geography,  a country 
of  Afia  Minor,  on  the  confines  of  Pffi-ygia  and  Myfia. 
Strabo. 

TABERG,  in  Geography,  a town  of  Sweden,  in  the  pro- 
vince of  Smaland,  fituated  on  a mountain  of  the  fame  name, 
which  abounds  in  iron-ore  ; 8 miles  S.  of  Jonkioping. 
TABERISTAN.  See  Mazanderan. 

TABERN,  in  Rural  Economy,  a term  fometimes  applied 
to  a cellar,  or  other  fimilar  excavation,  for  the  containing  of 
liquor  of  the  domeftic  kind. 

TABERNA  Meritoria,  among  the  Romans,  Mars’ 
hofpital,  or  a place  where  difabled  foldiers  were  maintained 
at  the  charge  of  the  government. 

TABERNACLE,  Tabernaculum,  q.  d.atent;  among 
the  Jews,  was  a kind  of  moveable  chapel,  fo  contrived  as  to 
be  taken  to  pieces,  and  put  together  at  pleafure,  for  the 
convenience  of  carrying  it  from  place  to  place,  during  the 
iOi%ration  of  the  Ifraehtes  in  the  wildernefs  for  forty  years. 


It  was  ereAed  by  Mofes,  in  confequence  of  the  expref^ 
command  of  God,  partly  to  be  a palace  of  his  prefei<;e  as 
the  king  of  Ifrael,  and  partly  to  be  the  medium  of  the  n^ft, 
folemn  public  worffiip,  which  the  people  were  to  pay  t-» 
him.  It  was  eredted  on  the  firft  day  of  the  firft  month  of 
the  fecond  year  after  the  Ifraelites’  exodus  from  Egypt. 
Exod.  xl.  2.  17.  26.  29.  34,  35. 

The  tabernacle  was  of  a rectangular  figure,  thirty  cubits 
long,  ten  broad,  and  ten  high  ; or,  according  to  Dr.  Cum- 
berland’s reduftion  to  Englifii  meafure,  fifty-five  feet  long, 
eighteen  broad,  and  eighteen  high.  The  two  fides  and  one 
end  were  compofed  of  broad  boards,  ftanding  upright ; each 
board  being  about  two  feet  nine  inches  broad,  faftened  at 
the  bottom  by  two  tenons  in  each  board,  fitted  into  two 
mortifes  on  the  foundation  ; at  the  top  by  links  or  hafps, 
and  on  the  fides  by  five  wmoden  bars,  which  run  through 
rings  or  ftaples  in  each  of  the  boards.  Each  fide  confifted 
of  twenty  of  thefe  boards,  and  the  end  of  eight.  Both  the 
boards  and  bars  were  oveidaid  with  gold ; and  the  rings  and 
hafps  were  of  the  fame  metal.  The  foundation,  on  which 
they  ftood,  confifted  of  folid  blocks  of  filver,  two  under  each 
board  ; each  of  which  was  about  fixteen  inches  long,  and 
weighing  a talent,  or  about  an  hundred  weight.  The  num- 
ber of  thefe  blocks  was  about  an  hundred ; ninety-fix  of 
which  were  laid  under  the  forty-eight  boards,  and  the  other 
four  were  the  bafes  of  the  columns  that  fupported  the  veil 
or  curtain,  which  divided  the  infide  of  the  tabernacle  into 
two  rooms.  Hence  fome  have  derived  the  ancient  faffiion 
of  fetting  porphyry  columns  on  bafes  of  white  marble. 

The  tabernacle  had  four  different  coverings,  or  carpets, 
thrown  over  one  another.  The  firft  and  loweft  was  made  of 
fine  linen,  richly  embroidered  with  figures  of  cherubims,  in 
ftiades  of  blue,  purple,  and  fcarlet  : and  confifted  of  ten 
breadths,  which  were  joined  together  with  blue  loops  and 
clafps  of  gold.  The  next  over  this  was  made  of  a fort  of 
mohair,  the  breadths  of  which  were  joined  with  clafps  of 
brafs.  The  third  carpet  was  made  of  ram’s  ficin  dyed  red  ; 
and  the  uppermoft  of  all  was  made  of  tachajh,  i.  e.  as  has 
been  generally  fuppofed,  badger’s  flvins. 

The  eaft  end  of  the  tabernacle  had  no  boards,  but  was 
ffieltered  with  a fine  embroidered  curtain,  hung  upon  five 
pillars  of  Shittim  wood,  overlaid  with  gold,  and  fuppofed 
by  Philo  to  touch  the  ground. 

The  infide  of  tlie  tabernacle  was  divided  into  two  rooms, 
by  means  of  a veil  or  curtain,  hung  upon  four  pillars  ; the 
veil  was  curioufiy  manufaftured  of  the  richeft  fluff,  and 
adorned  w'ith  cherubims  and  other  ornaments,  embroidered 
upon  it.  By  this  veil  the  tabernacle  was  divided,  and  learned 
writers  have  reafonably  conjedlured,  in  the  fame  proportion 
with  the  temple,  afterwards  built  according  to  its  model  ; 
that  is,  two-thirds  of  the  whole  length  vrere  allotted  to  the 
firft  room,  and  one-third  to  the  fccond  ; lo  that  the  room 
beyond  the  veil,  which  was  called  the  holy  of  holies,  was  ex- 
aflly  fquare,  being  ten  cubits  each  way  : and  the  firft  room, 
called  the  fanBuary,  was  twice  as  long  as  broad. 

Round  the  tabernacle  there  was  a fpacious  court,  one 
hundred  cubits  long,  and  fifty  broad,  furrounded  with  pillars 
fet  in  bafes  of  brafs,  and  filleted  with  filver,  at  the  diilance 
of  five  cubits  from  one  another.  The  chief  things  in  this 
court  were  the  altar  of  burnt-offering,  and  the  brazen  laver. 
See  Exod.  ch.  xxviii.  and  ch.  xxx. 

In  the  fanftuary,  or  firft  room  of  the  tabernacle,  were  the 
altar  of  incenfe  (Exod.  xxx.  i — 10.),  the  golden  candle- 
ftick  (Exod.  XXV.  31,  &c.)  valued  by  Cumberland  at  up- 
wards of  five  thoufand  and  feventy-fix  pounds  fterling,  and 
the  table  of  lliew-bread,  defcribed  Exod.  xxv.  23 — 30. 
Within  the  fecond  veil,  in  the  holy  of  holies,  was  the  ark  of 
8 teftimony. 
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teftimniy)  and  its  lid  or  cover,  called  the  mercy-feat^  de- 
fcriK'd  Exod.  xxv,  lo — 2i.  See  Ark  of  the  Covenant. 

I'he  learned  Spencer  (De  Leg.  Hebr.  difT.  i.)  fuggefts, 
jnat  Mofes  projeAed  the  tabernacle,  with  its  furniture  and 
appurtenances,  after  the  fafhion  of  a fimilar  ftruAure,  which 
he  had  obferved  in  Egypt,  and  which  was  in  ufe  among 
other  nations  ; or,  at  leaft,  that  God  direAed  it  to  be  made 
with  a view  of  indulging  the  Ifraelites  in  a compliance  with 
their  cuftoms  and  modes  of  worfhip,  fo  far  as  there  was 
nothing  in  them  really  finful ; and  he  alleges  evidence  of 
fuch  portable  temples  among  the  heathens,  in  which  they 
depolited  the  moll  valuable  facred  or  religious  utenfils.  But 
it  has  been  replied  to  this  conjeAure,  that  it  is  not  probable. 
But,  on  the  other  hand,  it  Ihould  feem  more  likely,  that  the 
heathens  took  thefe  things  from  the  Jews,  who  derived  the 
whole  of  their  religion  from  God,  than  that  the  Jews,  or  rather 
that  God  fliould  take  them  from  the  heathens  : and,  belides, 
the  Jewilh  tabernacle  was  ordered  to  be  direAly  the  reverfe  of 
the  heathen  tabernacles,  both  in  its  form,  which  was  capable 
of  being  taken  to  pieces,  whereas  theirs  was  carried  about 
entire ; and  in  its  fituation,  which  was  accommodated  to 
the  people’s  worfhipping  towards  the  Weft  ; whereas  it  was 
the  general  praAice  of  the  heathens  to  worlhip  Avith  their 
faces  towards  the  Eaft.  (See  Ezek.  viii.  i6.  and  Virgil 
iEneid.  xii.  1.  172 — 174.)  The  value  of  thegoldand  filver 
ordy,  ufed  for  the  work  of  the  tabernacle  (Exod.  xxxviii. 
24,  25.),  amounted,  according  to  bilhop  Cumberland’s  re- 
duAion  of  Jewilh  talents  and  fhekels  to  Englilh  coin,  to  up- 
ward of  one  hundred  and  eighty-two  thoufand  five  hundred 
and  fixty-eight  pounds.  Jennings’s  Jewifli  Ant.  vol.  ii.  b.  2. 
C.  I.  Anc.  Univ.  Hift.  vol.  i.  partii.  p.  651,  &c.  folio. 

We  have  alfo  an  account  of  two  other  tabernacles  before 
the  building  of  Solomon’s  temple,  belides  that  above  de- 
fcribed.  One  of  thefe  was  ereAed  by  Mofes  for  himfelf ; 
in  which  he  gave  audience,  heard  caufes,  and  inquired  of 
God  ; and,  perhaps,  alfo  the  public  offices  of  religious  wor- 
fhip were  performed  in  it  for  fome  time  ; whence  it  was 
Called  the  tabernacle  of  the  congregation  ( Exod.  xxxiii.  7. ) 
The  other  was  that  which  David  ereAed  in  his  own  city, 
for  the  reception  of  the  ark,  when  he  received  it  from  the 
houfe  of  Obededom.  2 Sam.  vi.  17.  i Chron.  xvi.  i. 

Tabernacles,  Feajl  of.  See  Scenopegia. 

Tabernacle  is  alfo  ufed,  of  late,  for  a place  of  religious 
worfhip,  appropriated  to  the  ufe  of  thofe  that  are  called 
Methodifts. 

Tabernacle,  'm  ArchiteSlure,  an  ornamented  cheft,  gene- 
rally made  of  precious  wood,  metal,  or  marble,  and  placed 
upon  Roman  Catholic  altars,  as  a receptacle  for  the  cibo- 
rium  and  pyxis. 

Tabernacle,  in  Pointed  Architecture,  a niche  furmounted 
by  a canopy  of  tracery  work. 

TABERNiEMONTANA,  in  Botany  , was  fo  called  by 
Plumier,  in  memory  of  one  of  the  fathers  of  modern  botany, 
James  Theodore,  iurnamed  Tabernoemontanus,  that  being 
the  latinized  appellation  of  Berg  Zabern,  a town  in  the 
diftriA  of  Deux-Ponts,  where  he  was  born.  He  died  at 
Heidelberg  in  I59°>  having  publilhed  a ponderous  and 
learned  German  Kreuterbuch,  or  Herbal,  the  wooden  figures 
of  which  were  fubfequcntly  printed  by  themfelves,  under  the 
title  of  Tabernamontani  Eicones,  in  long  quarto. — Linn.  Gen. 

1 18.  Schreb.  165.  Willd.  Sp.  PI.  V.  1.  1244.  Mart. 
Mill.  DiA.  V.  4.  Ait.  Hort.  Kew.  v.  2.  71.  Swartz  Ind. 
Occ.  535.  Brown  Prodr.  Nov.  Holl.  v.  i.  467.  Plum. 
Gen.  18.  t.  30.  JulT.  145.  Lamarck  DiA.  v.  7.  527. 
illuftr.  t.  170. — Clafs  and  order,  Pentandria  Monogynia. 
Nat.  Ord.  Linn.  A^ocineec,  Juff^  Brown, 


Gen.  Ch.  Cal.  Perianth  inferior,  of  one  leaf,  fmall,  m 
five  acute  converging  fegments,  permanent.  Cor.  of  one 
petal,  falver-lhaped  ; tube  cylindrical,  many  times  longer 
than  the  calyx,  tumid  at  the  bafe  ; limb  horizontal,  in  five 
deep,  oblong,  obtufe,  obliquely  twilled  fegments,  fcarcely 
fo  long  as  the  tube.  NeAary  of  five  cloven  glands,  fur- 
rounding the  germen.  Siam.  Filaments  five,  fmall,  inferted 
into  the  middle  of  the  tube  ; anthers  ereA,  arrow-lhaped, 
converging,  generally  enclofed  in  the  tube.  Pifl.  Germens 
two,  fimple  ; ftyle  folitary,  central,  thread-lhaped ; ftigma 
oblong,  capitate,  cloven,  dilated  at  the  bafe.  Peric.  Fol- 
licles  two,  horizontally  fpreading,  tumid,  pointed,  each  of 
one  cell  and  one  valve.  Seeds  numerous,  ovate-oblong,  ob- 
tufe, rugged,  imbricated,  imbedded  in  pulp. 

Elf.  Ch.  Corolla  falver-lhaped ; its  limb  obliquely  twifted, 
in  five  deep  fegments.  Anthers  arrow-lliaped,  within  the 
tube.  Follicles  two,  tumid,  divaricated.  Seeds  imbedded 
in  pulp. 

“ A genus  of  llirubs,  with  oppofite  fimple  leaves.  Stipulas 
betw'een  the  footftalks,  conneAed  below,  loofe  above. 
Cymes  fomewhat  forked.  Calyx  permanent.” — Brovun,  by 
whofe  remarks  we  have  profited  in  fome  of  the  above 
charaAers.  The  fpecies  are  all  of  tropical  origin,  and  con- 
tain more  or  lefs  of  an  acrid  milky  juice.  The  flowers  are 
white  or  yellow,  moftly  fragrant  and  ornamental.  Two 
North  American  herbaceous  fpecies,  with  alternate  leaves,, 
and  blueilh  flowers,  one  of  them,  T.  Amfonia  of  Linnaeus, 
having  a funnel-lhaped  corolla,  and  no  pulp  in  the  fruit,  are- 
well  feparated  by  Walter,  Michaux,  and  other  late  writers, 
under  the  generic  name  of  Amfonia. 

1.  T.  citrifolia.  Citron-leaved  Tabernaemontana.  Linn. 

Sp.  PI.  308.  Willd.  n.  I.  Ait.  n.  i.  Jacq.  Amer.  38. 
t.  175.  f.  13.  ( T.  laAefcens,  citri  folds  undulatis  ; Plum. 

Ic.  246.  t.  248.  f.  2.  T.  n.  I ; Browne  Jam.  182.) — 
Leaves  elliptical,  pointed.  Panicles  axillary,  ftalked,  cy- 
mofe,  of  few  flowers. — Native  of  the  Weft  Indies.  Jacquin 
obferved  it  in  Martinico  ; Browne  in  Jamaica.  The  French 
in  the  former  ifland  call  it  Bois  laiteux,  from  the  milky  juice 
with  which  every  part  abounds.  The flem  is  ftirubby,  ereA, 
branched,  from  five  to  eight  feet  high,  fmooth  like  every  other 
part.  J.eaves  oppofite,  ftalked,  from  four  to  fix  inches 
long,  and  from  two  to  three  and  a half  broad,  of  a fine 
ihining  pellucid  green  ; paler  beneath  ; wavy  at  the  edges  ; 
furniffied  with  a central  rib,  and  many  ftrong,  curved,  nearly 
oppofite,  tranfverfe  ones.  Flowers  white,  with  a light  agree- 
able feent,  in  oppofite,  axillary,  fomewhat  umbellate,  ftalked 
panicles,  about  twice  or  thrice  the  length  of  the  footflalh. 
Jacquin  deferibes  the  follicles  as  always  green,  acute,  filled 
with  foft  orange  pulp,  enveloping  the  brown  rugged  feeds. 

2.  T.  laurifolia.  Laurel-leaved  Tabernsemontana.  Linn. 
Sp.  PL  308.  Willd.  n.  2.  Ait.  n.  2.  Jacq.  Amer.  39. 

( Nerium  arboreum,  folio  latiore  obtufo,  flore  luteo  minore  ; 
Sloane  Jam.  v.  2.  62.  t.  186.  f.  2.) — Leaves  elliptical, 
bluntilh.  Panicles  axillary,  nearly  fefiile,  cymofe,  fmooth, 
fliorter  than  the  footftalks. — Native  of  banks  of  rivers  in 
Jamaica.  We  have  feen  no  fpecimen.  Sloane  deferibes 
this  as  -Atree,  whofe  trunk  is  as  thick  as  one’s  leg,  fifteen  feet 
high,  with  long  crooked  branches,  leafy  at  the  end.  The 
leaves  appear  to  be  rather  lefs  pointed  than  in  the  former, 
and  of  a darker  green.  Flowers  yellow,  very  fweet-feented  ; 
the  tube  of  their  corolla  half  an  inch  only  in  length  ; in  the 
firft  fpecies  it  meafures  full  an  inch.  The  flowerflalks  are 
fmooth,  not  fcaly.  Linnaeus  erroneoufly  refers  Browne’s 
plant  to  this  fpecies,  on  the  authority  of  Solander,  who 
marked  the  original  fpecimen  T.  laurifolia. 

3.  T . fquamofa.  Scaly-ftaikedTabernseatontana.— Leaves 

ovate^ 
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®vate,  bluntifh.  Panicles  from  the  forks  of  the  branches, 
cymofe,  with  fcaly  flower-ftalks. — Gathered  by  Commerfon, 
in  the  ifland  of  Mauritius.  The  branches  are  round,  forked, 
rough  with  minute  white  tubercles.  Leaves  three  or  four 
inches  long,  and  two  or  three  broad,  very  fmooth,  opaque, 
nightly  wavy,  with  one  rib,  and  many  tranfverfe  veins,  on 
fmooth  footjlalks  three  quarters  of  an  inch  in  length.  Pani- 
cles  in  pairs  from  the  forks  of  the  branches,  each  cloven  and 
fomewhat  fubdivided,  divaricated,  of  about  ten  apparently 
white  or  yellowifh  Jbowers  ; their  partial  ftalks  clothed  with 
numerous,  roundifli,  imbricated  braBeas,  gradually  larger 
upward,  which  we  have  not  feen  in  any  other  fpecies.  T ube 
of  the  corolla  above  an  inch  long  ; limb  fomewhat  fhorter, 
rough  with  glandular  hairs,  on  the  upper  fide,  about  the 
centre.  We  cannot  refer  this  to  any  deferibed  fpecies,  even 
in  Lamarck. 

4.  T.  odorata.  Fragrant  Taberntemontana.  “ Vahl 
Eclog.  Amer.  fafe.  2.  22.”  Poiret  in  Lamarck  Dift. 
n.  17-  (Cameraria  Tamaquarina;  Aubl.  Guian.  260.  t.  102. 
C.  lutea ; Willd.  Sp.  PI.  v.  1.  1244.) — Leaves  elliptic- 
lanceolate,  pointed,  fmooth  and  Ihining,  on  Ihort  ftalks. 
Umbels  from  the  forks  of  the  branches,  of  about  four  flowers. 

Corolla  nightly  downy  externally Found  by  Aublet,  on 

the  banks  of  rivers  in  Guiana,  flowering  in  May.  Vahl  was 
induced  by  the  remarks  of  Von  Rohr  to  remove  this  plant 
hither.  (See  Cameraria,  n.  3.)  The  leaves  in  Aublet’s 
fpecimen  are  highly  poliflied,  about  four  inches  long,  and 
above  one  wide.  Partial Jlower-Jlalks  above  an  inch  long, 
fmooth,  naked,  fimple.  Floiuers  yellow,  with  a fweet 
pleafant  fmell ; their  limb  longer  than  the  tube,  which 
meafures  about  three  quarters  of  an  inch. 

5.  T.  echinata.  Prickly -fruited  Tabernsemontana.  Aubl. 
Guian.  263.  t.  103.  Willd.  n.  3. — Leaves  on  ftiort  ftalks, 
elliptic -lanceolate,  pointed  ; fomewhat  downy  beneath.  Um- 
bels denfe,  many-flowered,  from  the  forks  of  the  branches. 
Follicles  muricated. — Native  of  Guiana,  flowering  in  Au- 
guft.  The  Jlems  are  numerous,  knotty,  four  or  five  feet 
high.  Leaves  five  or  fix  inches  long,  and  two  broad,  fmooth 
and  green  above  ; clothed  with  a flight  whitifli  down  beneath. 
Floiuers  fmall,  yellowifh  ; their  tube  dotted  with  red.  The 
follicles  are  ovate,  deflexed,  an  inch  long,  covered  with  crowded 
foft  tubercles.  Aublet.  We  have  feen  no  fpecimen.  The 
author  mentions  no  pulp  in  the  feed-veffels. 

6.  T.  grandijlora.  Large-flowered  Tabernsemontana. 
Linn.  Mant.  53.  Willd.  n.  4.  Jacq.  Amer.  40.  t.  31. 
Lamarck  f.  2.  — Leaves  ovato-lanceolate,  acute.  Stem 
forked.  Segments  of  the  calyx  unequal,  very  lax — Found 
by  Jacquin  in  woods  at  Carthagena,  but  rarely,  flowering  from 
July  to  September.  A Jlsrub  eight  feet  high,  with  forked 
divaricated,  leafy  branches.  Leaves  three  or  four  inches 
long,  tapering  at  each  end,  fmooth  and  fhining,  on  fhort 
ftalks.  Flowers  large,  inodorous,  two  or  three  together  on 
a ftalk,  at  the  fide  of  each  uppermoft  fork  of  the  branches. 
Ca/yx  divided  into  five  whitifh,  flat,  ovate  fegments,  very 
unequal  in  length,  and  loofely  fpreading,  ill  agreeing  with 
the  ufual  charafter  of  the  genus  ; but  the  fruit,  which  is  in 
this  cafe  much  more  important,  is  that  of  a Tabernamontana. 
Its  furface  is  fmooth  and  green.  Jacquin. 

7.  T.  cymofa.  Cymofe  Tabernsemontana.  Linn.  Mant. 
53.  Willd.  n.  5.  Jacq.  Amer.  39.  t.  181.  f.  14. — Leaves 
ovato-lanceolate,  acute.  Cymes  axillary,  many-flowered. 
Stamens  in  the  bafe  of  the  tube.  Follicles  coloured,  re- 
curved, very  obtufe. — Frequent  in  woods  and  bufhy  places 
at  Carthagena,  flowering  in  July  and  Auguft. — An  elegant 
Jhrub,  from  fix  to  fifteen  feet  in  lieight.  Leaves  (lightly 

wavy,  half  a foot  long.  Cymes  large  and  handfome,  convex. 


denfe,  each  of  about  forty  dirty-white  or  reddifh  lojntld's 
flowers,  the  fize  of  the  firft  or  fecond  fpecies.  FetJides 
large,  very  blunt,  red,  fpotted  with  brown  ; one  of  th,ni 
generally  abortive. 

8.  T.  obtufa.  Blunt-leaved  Tabernsemontana. — Leaves 
obovate,  obtufe.  Panicles  terminal,  aggregate,  forked,  level- 

topped,  many-flowered Gathered  by  Commerfon,  in  the  ifle 

of  Bourbon.  The  leaves  are  three  or  four  inches  long,  flat, 
fmooth  and  fhining,  with  fine  clofe  tranfverfe  veins  ; very 
obtufe,  and  often  emarginate  at  the  extremity ; tapering  at 
the  bafe  into  a footflalk  about  an  inch  in  length.  Panicles 
three,  in  our  fpecimen,  at  the  end  of  the  branch,  on  ftalks, 
nearly  equal  to  the  adjoining  leaves,  repeatedly  forked,  con- 
iifting  of  numerous  jtWow  flowers,  fmaller  than  in  moft  of 
the  foregoing.  We  know  nothing  of  the  fruit. 

9.  T.  amygdalifolia.  Almond-leaved  Tabernasmontana. 
Jacq.  Amer.  39.  t.  181.  f.  15. — Leaves  oval-lanceolate, 
acute,  fmooth  and  fhining.  Anthers  projefting  out  of  the 
tube. — Frequent  in  woods  and  thickets  at  Carthagena.  A 
branching  milky  Jhrub,  fix  feet  high.  Leaves  flat,  highly 
polifhed.  Flowers  but  few  on  a ftalk,  white,  powerfully 
feented.  Filaments  in  the  upper  part  of  the  tube,  fo  that 
their  anthers  projeft  above  the  orifice,  in  the  form  of  a 
pointed  cone.  Follicles  pointed,  green  and  fhining,  refem- 
bling  thofe  of  T.  citrifoUa,  but  fcarcely  half,  or  one-third, 
fo  large  ; their  pulp  orange.  When  this  (hrub  begins  to 
flower,  it  is  moftly  without  leaves.  Jacquin. 

10.  T.difcolor.  Two-coloured  Tabernasmontana.  Swartz 
Ind.  Occ.  535.  Willd.  n.  7.  Poiret  in  Lamarck 
n.  3. — Leaves  elliptic-lanceolate,  fmooth,  tapering  at  each 
end.  Stalks  two-flowered,  terminal,  thread-fhaped. — Na- 
tive of  bufhy  places  in  Jamaica.  Swart%.  The  flem  is  fix 
feet  high,  with  fmooth,  oppofite  branches,  quadrangular 
when  young,  leafy  at  the  ends.  Leaves  two  or  three 
inches  long,  ftalked ; dark  green  above ; pale  beneath. 
Footflalhs  bordered,  about  half  an  inch  in  length.  Flower~ 
flalks  very  (lender,  fmooth,  one  and  a half  or  two  inches 
long,  divided  rather  below  the  middle,  and  bearing  two 
whitifh  or  yellowifh  flowers,  with  one  or  two  ftraggling 
braBeas.  Tube  of  the  corolla  half  an  inch  long;  limb 
fhorter.  The  inflorefcence  is  terminal  in  Dr.  Swartz’s  own 
fpecimen,  as  he  deferibes  it ; and  yet  it  is  called  axillary  in 
the  fpecific  charadfer ; perhaps  becaufe  it  is,  as  in  other 
fpecies,  clofely  attended  by  leaves. 

11.  T.  multiflora.  Many-flowered  Tabernsemontana. — 
Leaves  ellliptic-lanceolate,  fmooth,  pointed.  Stalks  lateral 
and  terminal,  many-flowered,  thread-fhaped,  cory’mbofe. — 
Gathered  by  the  late  Mr.  Chriftopher  Smith,  in  the  ifle  of 
Banda.  This  much  refembles  the  laft  in  general  habit, 
though  the  leaves  are  fomewhat  larger,  with  an  oblong  ob- 
tufe point,  and  more  reticulated  beneath.  The  flowers  too 
are  rather  larger,  and  differ  effentially  in  compofing  ample, 
repeatedly  fubdivided,  corymbofe  panicles,  about  the  ends 
of  the  branches,'  accompanied  here  and  there  by  very  mi- 
nute, fcattered,  fcale-like  braBeas.  The  corolla  feems  fiefh- 
coloured  in  the  dried  fpecimen,  with  long  (lender  fegments  ; 
its  tube  an  inch  long. 

12.  T.  undulata.  Wave -leaved  Tabernsemontana. 

“ Vahl  Eclog.  Amer.  fafe.  2.  20.”  Poiret  in  Lamarck 
n.  5. — Leaves  lanceolate-elliptical,  pointed,  undulated, 
fmooth,  nearly  feflile.  Branches  forked.  Flowers  fome- 
what cymofe.  Follicles  fmooth. — Native  of  South  Ame- 
rica, and  the  ifland  of  Trinidad.  The  leaves  are  five  or  fix 
inches  in  length,  tipped  with  a long  point ; contrafted  at 
the  bafe  ; bright  green  above  ; pale  and  yellowifh  beneath. 
Flowers  three  ox  four  together,  in  fmall,  folitary,  axillary 
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or  terminal,  cymofe  clujlers.  Tule  an  inch  long.  Follicles 
an  inch  and  a half  in  length,  reflexed,  even,  rather  pointed. 
We  have  no  knowledge  of  this  fpecies,  or  of  the  two  fol- 
lowing, but  from  the  authors  quoted. 

i^.  T.  heterophylla.  Various-leaved  Tabernaemontana. 

Vahl  Eclog.  Amer.  fafc.  2.  22.”  Poiret  in  Lam.  n.  7. 
— “ Leaves  elliptic -lanceolate ; partly  fomewhat  heart- 
fhaped,  pointed,  rather  wavy,  fmooth.  Branches  forked. 
Flowers  racemofe.” — Native  of  Cayenne.  The  leaves  im- 
mediately under  the  forks  of  the  branches  are  lanceolate, 
three  or  four  inches  long;  and  moderately  ftalked : the  reft 
are  feffile,  much  fliorter,  and  almoft  heart-fliaped.  The 
Jlovuer-Jlalks  are  fohtary,  in  the  forks  as  well  as  at  the  fum- 
mits  of  the  branches,  fmooth  and  flender,  each  bearing 
from  five  to  feven  f.o’wers,  whofe  corolla  is  half  an  inch  long, 
with  fome  filky  hairs  about  the  moutli.  Vahl. 

14.  T.  Pandacaqui.  Pandacaqui  Tabernaemontana. 

Poiret  in  Lam.  n.  8.  ( Pandacaqui ; Sonnerat  Nouv. 

Guin.  49.  t.  19.) — Leaves  elliptic-lanceolate,  fmooth,  with 
a blunt  point.  Panicles  axillary,  corymbofe,  many-flowered, 
half  as  long  as  the  leaves. — Native  of  the  Philippine  iflands, 
where  it  was  found  by  Sonnerat.  He  fays  the  natives  of 
the  ifle  of  Lu9on  apply  the  milk  of  this  Ihrub  to  their 
wounds.  The  Jlem  is  four  or  five  feet  high.  Leaves  two 
or  three  inches  long,  fmooth,  even,  and  quite  entire,  on 
ftiort  ftalks.  Flovuers  white  ; their  tube  an  inch  long  ; limb 
fcarcely  half  that  length.  He  did  not  fee  the  fruit.  The 
younger  Linnaeus  moll  unaccountably  referred  this  plant,  in 
the  Supplement,  to  Chiococca  racemofa,  with  which  it  accords 
as  little  as  can  well  be.  It  is  now,  on  Juflieu’s  authority, 
removed  to  the  prefent  genus  ; and  as  he  fpeaks  decifively  on 
the  fubjefl,  Gen.  PI.  145,  we  prefume  he  was  acquainted 
with  the  follicles. 

15.  T.  perficarieefolia.  Knot-grafs-leaved  Tabernsemon- 
tana.  Jacq.  Coll.  v.  4.  139.  Ic.  Rar.  t.  320.  Willd.  n.  8. 
Poiret  in  Lam.  n.  9. — Leaves  lanceolate,  fmooth,  tapering  at 
each  end.  Corymbs  from  the  forks  of  the  branches,  in 
pairs,  divided — Native  of  the  ifland  of  Mauritius.  The 

jlem  is  Ihrubby,  eredl,  flender,  repeatedly  branched.  Leaves 
four  or  five  inches  long,  more  or  lefs  tapering  at  the  end, 
■dark  green,  Ihining,  with  a white  rib  and  veins  ; their  mar- 
gin (lightly  undulated.  Footjlalks  hardly  an  inch  in  length. 
Flowers  yellow ilh -white  ; their  tube  and  limb  each  meafuring 
nearly  an  inch.  We  have  from  Commerfon  a fpecimen  col- 
ledled  in  the  ifland  above-mentioned,  which  anfwers  to  Jac- 
quin’s  defcription  and  figure,  except  the  leaves  being  lefs 
elongated ; but  it  can  fcarcely  be  more  than  a variety. 
Another  from  the  ifle  of  Bourbon  w'ould  appear  to  be  the 
fame  plant,  but  its  injlorefcence  is  lateral,  from  the  bofoms 
of  the  leaves,  not  from  the  forks  of  the  branches.  Still  we 
dare  not  defcribe  this  as  a feparate  fpecies. 

16.  T.  neriifolia.  Oleander-leaved  Tabernaemontana. 
“ Vahl  Eclog.  Amer.  fafc.  2.  21.”  Poiret  in  Lam.  n.  10. 
— Leaves  lanceolate,  fmooth,  veinlefs,  acute  at  each  end. 
Clufters  axillary,  folitary,  of  few  flowers.  Limb  of  the 
corcjlla  downy  about  the  mouth.  Stamens  prominent. — 
Native  of  Porto-Rico.  Allied  to  the  laft.  Leaves  two  or 
three  inches  long,  fcarcely  wavy  at  the  margin  ; paler  be- 
neath ; marked  with  a few  fine  lateral  diftant  ribs.  Foot- 
ftalks  half  an  inch  long,  Clujlers  twice  the  length  of  the 
footftalks,  each  of  three  or  four  flowers,  with  a fmall,  linear, 
deciduous  hraBea  to  each  of  their  fliort  partial  ftalks.  Co- 
rolla about  half  an  inch  long,  with  wedge-fliaped  fegments, 
a little  downy  on  their  inner  fide  towards  the  bafe.  The 
flamens,  (we  prefume  the  anthers  only,)  projeA  out  of  the 
tube.  Vahl.  The  fpecific  charafter  given  by  this  author 
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being  quite  infufficient,  we  have  ventured  to  enlarge  it  from 
his  defcription,  without  feeing  the  plant. 

17.  T.  mauritiana.  Brittle  Tabernaem.ontana.  Poiret  in 
Lam.  n.  ii. — Leaves  ovate,  obtufe,  membranous  ; fcarcely 
downy  beneath.  Clufters  axillary,  of  few  flowers.  Branches 
with  brittle  joints. — Gathered  by  Commerfon  in  the  ifland 
of  Mauritius,  and  by  Sonnerat  in  the  Eaft  Indies.  We 
find  no  fpecimen  in  our  colleftion  anfwerable  to  Poiret’s  de- 
fcription. He  fays  the  plant  is  remarkable  for  its  woody, 
cylindrical,  ftriated,  fmooth  branches  being  jointed  at  the  in- 
fection of  the  leaves,  and  very  brittle  at  thofe  joints  ; bear- 
ing very  fmall,  oval,  whitilh  tubercles.  Leaves  thin,  mem- 
branous, oval,  obtufe,  rounded  at  each  end,  entire,  a little 
wavy  at  the  edges,  tliree  or  four  inches  long,  and  two  and 
a half  wide  ; green  and  rather  flfining  above  ; paler  beneath, 
and  very  foft  to  the  touch,  but  hardly  pubefeent ; having 
one  ftout  yellowiflr  mid-rib,  with  fine  parallel  tranfvcrle 
veins.  Footjlalks  thick,  from  fix  to  eight  lines  in  length.  Cluf- 
ters Ihort  and  aearly  fimple,  towards  the  ends  of  the 
branches,  a little  drooping.  Corolla  yellowilh -white  ; its 
tube  three  or  four  lines  long  ; limb  fhort  and  obtufe.  Fruit 
not  examined.  Poiret. 

18.  T.  Sananho.  Sananho  Tabernsemontana.  “ Ruix 
and  Pavon.  FI.  Peruv.  v.  2.  22.  t.  144*”  Poiret  in  Lam. 

11.  12 Leaves  oblong,  pointed,  fmooth,  fomewhat  wavy. 

Corymbs  with  four  or  five  branches.  Bradleas  inverfely 
heart-fliaped.  Follicles  roundifli-obovale,  pointed. — Native 
of  the  extenfive  forefts  of  Peru,  flowering  in  Auguft  and 
September.  A Jloruh  twelve  or  fifteen  feet  liigh,  or  more, 
with  fmooth  cyhndrical  branches.  Leaves  fix  or  eight 
inches  long,  ftalked,  Ihining,  fomewhat  veiny.  Flowers 
yellowifli-wLite,  lateral  and  terminal,  from  fifteen  to  twenty 
in  each  corymb.  Corolla  large,  with  a very  long  angular 
tube.  Follicles  the  fize  of  an  apricot,  of  a dirty  white, 
containing  many  brown  ftriated  feeds  lodged  in  pulp, 
Poiret. 

19.  T.  arcuata.  Curve -fruited  Tabernaemontana.  “Ruiz 
and  Pavon  FI.  Peruv.  v.  2.  22.  t.  143.”  Poiret  in  Lam. 
n.  15. — Leaves  obovate-oblong,  pointed,  entire,  on  fhort 
ftalks.  Corymbs  axillary,  ternate,  many-flowered.  Fol- 
licles recurved. — Common  jn  the  great  forefts  of  Peru, 
about  Pozuzo,  flowering  in  November  and  December.  A 
tree,  thirty  or  forty  feet  high,  difeharging,  when  wounded, 
a very  copious  milky  juice,  which  hardens  in  the  air  into  a 
gum-refin  of  a brown  hue.  The  branches _ form  an  ample 
leafy  head,  and  are  forked,  pale,  (lightly  comprefted. 
Leaves  eight  or  nine  inches  long,  on  fliort,  rather  twifted, 
ftalks.  Flowers  yellowifh-white,  with  fmall,  oval,  pointed 
IraBeas.  Follicles  oblong,  thick,  three  inches  in  length, 
reddifli,  full  of  red  wrinkled  feeds,  in  a crimfon  pulp. 

20.  T.  fafciculata.  Clufter-flowered  Tabernsemontana. 
Poiret  in  Lam.  n.  14. — Leaves  oval-lanceolate,  pointed, 
fmooth,  ribbed.  Clufters  axillary,  fomewhat  umbellate, 
many-flowered.  Segments  of  the  corolla  linear-.  Branches 
jointed. — Native  of  Cayenne.  Seen  by  Poiret  in  I.,amarck’$ 
herbarium.  He  deferibes  the  branches  as  very  brittle  at  the 
infertion  of  the  leaves,  which  are  ftalked,  two  or  three 
inches  long,  an  inch  or  more  in  width,  rather  obtufe,  though 
pointed  ; Ihining  above,  reddifli  beneath.  Flowers  plenti- 
ful about  the  ends  of  the  branches,  in  fliort,  tufted,  in- 
clined corymbs,  whofe  ramifications  are  fomewhat  forked 
and  jointed,  with  little  fliort  deciduous  braBeas.  Tube  of 
the  corolla  but  two  or  three  lines  long  ; limb  in  five  narrow, 
linear,  obtufe  fegments.  Fruit  unknown.  If  it  Ihould 
prove  muricated,  Poiret  thinks  this  fpecies  may  not  dift’er 
much  from  T,  echmata  of  Aublet.  See  fpecies  5. 
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21.  T.  coronaria.  Garland  Tabernsemontana.  Ait. 
n.  3.  Roxburgh  MSS.  (Nerium  coronarium ; Willd. 
Sp.  PI.  V.  I.  1236.  Jacq.  Ic.  Rar.  t.  52.  N.  divarica- 
tum  ; Linn.  Sp.  PI.  306.  Willd.  ibid.  Jafminum  zeylani- 
cum,  folio  oblongo,  flore  albo  pleno  odoratiflimo  ; Burm. 
Zeyl.  129.1.59.  Nandi-ervatam ; Rheede  Hort.  Malab. 
V.  2.  105.  107.  t.  54,  55.) — Leaves  elliptical,  pointed, 
fmooth.  Stalks  forked,  corymbofe,  from  the  forks  of  the 
branches,  as  long  as  the  leaves. — Native  of  the  Eaft  Indies, 
in  a fandy  foil,  flowering  two  or  three  times  in  a year.  It  is 
faid  to  have  been  introduced  into  the  Englifli  ftoves  by  the 
late  Mr.  Gordon,  in  1770.  This  plant  blooms  at  various 
feafons,  and  is  ornamental  as  well  as  fragrant,  though  in- 
ferior in  both  refpefts  to  the  Gardenia  Jlortda,  with  which 
fome  of  its  fynonyms  have  been  confounded.  Its  genus  is 
now  more  corredlly  determined  in  the  fecond  edition  of 
Hort.  Kew.  than  in  the  firft  ; but  a faulty  fpecific  charac- 
ter ftill  remains,  taken  (as  it  feems)  from  Jacquin’s  plate, 
which  exhibits  a weak  imperfect  fpecimen.  The  Jlem  is 
fltrubby,  bufhy,  fmooth,  three  or  four  feet  high,  with 
copious  forked  fpreading  branches.  Leaves  two  or  two 
and  a half  inches  long,  paler  beneath,  on  channelled  footjlalks 
half  an  inch  in  length.  The  corymbs,  in  various  wild  or  cul- 
tivated, Angle  or  double-flowered,  fpecimens  before  us,  con- 
fift  of  from  three  to  fix  cream-coloured  Jiawers,  and  are 
elevated  on  a ftalk,  an  inch  and  a half  long,  always  folitary, 
from  the  forks  of  the  branches.  The  Angle  cor  Ala  has  a 
rather  flender  tube,  an  inch  long,  with  broad  fegments  to 
the  limb,  about  the  fame  length  ; but  in  a double  ftate  both 
parts  are  much  enlai'ged  and  thickened. 

Mr.  Brown  has  determined  the  N rium  divaricatum  of 
Linnseus,  erroncoufly  marked  as  biennial,  to  be  the  fame 
plant  with  the  above.  We  fliall  now  proceed  to  enumerate 
three  new  fpecies  from  his  Prodromus. 

22.  T.  orientalis.  Smooth  Indian  Tabernsemontana. 
Brown  n,  i. — “ Leaves  lanceolate-oblong,  pointed,  very 
fmooth,  as  well  as  the  branches.  Cymes  repeatedly  compound, 
fmooth.  Brafteas  awl-fliaped,  not  foon  deciduous.” — Ga^ 
thered  in  the  tropical  part  of  New  Holland,  by  Mr.  Browi/, 
who  fufpefts  the  Curutu-Pala,  Hort.  Malab.  83.  t.  46, 
cited  by  Linnseus  for  his  T.  alternifolia,  fee  our  25th  fpecies, 
may  belong  to  the  prefent  plant,  the  leaves  being  erroneoufly 
reprefented  as  alternate. 

23.  'Y.  pubefcens.  Downy  New  Holland  Tabernaemon- 
tana.  Br.  n.  2. — “ Leaves  elliptic-oblong,  fomewhat 
pointed,  downy  beneath  like  the  young  branches.  Branches 
of  the  cymes  eredl,  hairy  as  well  as  the  calyx.  Brafteas 
very'  minute,  deciduous.” — Native  of  the  tropical  part  of 
New  Holland.  Mr.  R.  Brown. 

24.  T.  chraBeata.  Naked-flowered  Tabernsemontana. 
Br.  n.  3. — “ Leaves  fomewhat  elliptical,  downy  as  well  as 
the  cymes.  Branches  and  flower-ilalks  fpreading.  Brac- 
teas  none.” — Found  by  Mr.  Brown  in  the  fame  country  as 
the  two  laA.  We  have  feen  no  fpecimens  of  any  of  thefe 
three  fpecies. 

25.  T.  alternifolia.  Alternate-leaved  Tabernsemontana. 
Linn.  Sp.  PI.  308.  Willd.  n.  10.  Poiret  in  Lam.  n.  20. 
(Curutu-Pala;  Rheede  Hort.  Malab.  v.  i.  83.  t.  46.) — 
Leaves  fcattered,  ovato-lanceolate. — Native  of  fandy  ground 
on  the  coaft  of  Malabar,  flowering  all  the  year,  hut  efpe- 
cially  in  the  rainy  feafon.  A fmall  tree,  from  Ax  to  twelve 
feet  high,  a foot  in  diameter.  The  leaves  are  three  or  four 
inches  long,  pointed,  on  fliort  thick  footjlalks,  more  or  lefs 
alternate,  or  difperfed,  according  to  the  Agure,  which  is 
our  only  authority  for  that  charadfer.  Panicles  lateral  or 
terminal,  corymbofe,  drooping,  of  about  nine  wliite  fra- 


rant  flowers,  whofe  tube  is  near  two  inches  long,  the  h’rab 

ilated  and  notched,  very  much  twifted.  Follicles  tawny, 
ovate,  an  inch  long,  with  a recurved  point.  Linnseus  de- 
pended folely  on  the  Hortus  Malabaricus  for  this  fpecies,  of 
which  he  had  no  fpecimen.  The  circumftance  of  the  alter- 
nate leaves,  unexampled  in  any  known  Tabernemontana, 
has  excited  a reafonable  fufpicion  of  error.  See  our  22d 
fpecies. 

26.  T.  bufalina.  Buffalo-homed  Tabernsemontana. 

Loureir.  Cochinch.  117.  (CapAcum  fylveftre ; Rumph. 
Amboin.  v.  4.  133.  t.  67.) — Leaves  lanceolate,  fmooth. 
Stalks  lateral,  in  pairs.  Angle-flowered,  pendulous Na- 

tive of  moift  fliady  vallies  in  Amboina,  and  of  bufliy  places 
in  Cochinchina,  where  it  is  called  Cay  fung  tldu.  A Jhrub 
Ave  feet  high,  branched,  nearly  eredf.  Leaves  oppoAte, 
from  Ave  to  eight  inches  in  length,  ovato-lanceolate,  fliining, 
entire.  Flowers  white,  on  long  Ample  llalks.  Tube  long 
and  flender,  inflated  at  the  bafe.  Follicles  rather  long, 
pointed,  fwelling,  fmooth,  with  an  unequal  furface.  Seeds 
oblong,  angular,  imbedded  in  red  pulp.  The  fruit  in 
Rumphius’s  plate  is  more  like  the  following.  Loureiro. 

27.  T.  bovina.  Bull-horned  TaLernasmontana.  Loureir. 
Cochinch.  118.  {Cay  fung  bb  of  the  Cochinchinefe. ) — 
Leaves  lanceolate,  fmooth.  Stalks  axillary,  folitary,  nearly 
eredt,  about  Ave-flowered. — ij^ative  of  the  plains  of  Cochin- 
china.  A Jhrub  four  feet  high,  with  drooping  branches. 
Leaves  oppoAte,  entire.  Flowers  white.  Follicles  ftiort, 
recurved,  tumid,  pointed,  even  in  the  furface.  Seeds 
roundifli,  angular,  lodged  in  red  pulp. 

Loureiro,  from  whofe  work  and  that  of  Rumphius  all 
our  knowledge  of  the  two  laft  fpecies  is  derived,  attributes 
to  them  an  emollient  and  relaxing  quality.  Their  vifeid 
milky  juice  is  faid  gently  to  draw  out  thorns  from  the 
flefli. 

The  herbaceous  plants,  fuppofed  by  Linnseus  to  belong 
to  this  genus,  conllitute,  as  we  have  already  faid,  and  as 
Liniiffius  himfelf  originally  thought,  a very  diftindl  one,  of 
which  we  fliall  now  treat  by  the  nameof  Amfonia.  Wecaa 
give  no  poAtive  account  of  the  meaning  or  origin  of  this 
name,  except  that  its  author,  according  to  Miller,  was 
Clayton.  Linnaeus,  in  his  own  copy  of  Gronovius’s  Flora 
Virginica,  ed.  i.  p.  26,  has  written  Amfonia,  as  a generic 
name,  to  what  Clayton  took  for  a fpecies  of  Nerium,  and 
has  fubjoined  alfo  in  manufeript  the  charafters  of  the  fol- 
licics  and  feeds.  This  plant,  in  the  fecond  edition  of  Sp.  PI. 
is  xii^rTabernamontana  Amfonia  ; and  fo  it  remained,  tiU  Mr. 
W alter  reftored  it  to  rank  as  a genus  ; but  without  throwing 
any  light  upon  the  name.  A Amilar  obfeurity  envelopes  the 
nearly  Amilar  name  of  Amasonia,  (fee  that  article, ) which  is 
reported  in  the  Supplementum  of  Linnaeus  to  be  dedicated 
to  the  honour  of  Amafon,  a traveller  in  America,  whom 
M.  De  Theis  has  baptized  Thomas.  But  we  have  never 
been  able  to  learn  any  tidings  of  fuch  a perfon.  Whether 
Amfonia,  being  an  error  in  orthography  for  Anfonia,  may 
have  been  deAgned  to  commemorate  the  great  lord  Anfon, 
who  brought  home  a new  efculent  pea,  and  deferved  bota- 
nical commemoration  as  much  as  any  other  eminent  naviga- 
tor not  a profeffed  botanill ; and  whether  Amafonia  be  a mil 
further  corruption  of  the  fame  name,  we  muff  leave  in  doubt. 
We  have  only  to  obferve,  that  if  both  thefe  names  fliould 
prove  to  have  the  fame  origin,  or  be  thought,  as  they  cer- 
tainly are,  too  nearly  alike,  the  former,  Amfonia,  ought  to 
be  retained  in  preference  to  the  latter,  which  is  of  much 
later  date. 

Amsonia.  Walter  Carolin.  98.  Michaux  Boreal- 
Amer.  v.  i.  i2j.  Purfli  184.  Ait.  Hort.  Kew.  v.  2.  72. 

— *Clai* 


TAB'E  RN^MONTANA. 


—C’afs  and  order,  Pentandria  Monogynia.  Nat.  Ord.  Con- 
Linn.  Apocinea,  JufT.  Brown. 

Gen.  Ch.  CaL  Perianth  inferior,  of  one  leaf,  fmall,  in 
five  deep,  acute,  triangular,  fpreading  fegments,  perma- 
nent. Cor.  of  one  petal,  funnel-lhaped  ; tube  many  times 
longer  than  the  calyx,  gradually  fwelling  upwards,  hairy  in 
the  throat ; limb  about  as  long  as  the  tube,  in  five  deep, 
lanceolate,  varioufly  fpreading,  oblique  fegments.  Nedlary 
of  five  minute  glands,  furrounding  the  germen.  Siam.  Fi- 
laments five,  fmall,  inferted  into  the  upper  part  of  the 
tube ; anthers  eredl,  arrow-ihaped,  converging,  within  the 
tube.  Pijl.  Germens  two,  fimple,  ovate ; ftyle  folitary, 
central,  thread-ftiaped,  about  as  long  as  the  tube  ; ftigma 
oblong,  obtufe.  Peric.  Follicles  two,  eredl,  long,  cylindri- 
cal, pointed,  deftitute  of  internal  pulp.  Seeds  numerous, 
pointed,  rough,  naked,  abrupt  and  oblique  at  the  point. 

Eif.  Ch.  Corolla  funnel-fhaped ; its  limb  in  five  deep 
oblique  fegments.  Anthers  arrow-fhaped,  within  the  tube. 
Follicles  two,  cylindrical,  ereft.  Seeds  cylindrical,  naked. 

1.  A.  latifol'm.  Broad-leaved  Amfonia.  Michaux  n.  i. 

Purlh  n.  I.  Ait.  n.  i.  (Tabernaemontana  Amfonia; 

Linn.  Sp.  PI.  308.  Willd.  Sp.  PI.  v.  i.  1246.  Apocy- 
num  virginianum  eredlum,  alternis  afclepiadis  foliis,  floribus 
pallide  caeruleis,  radice  craffa ; Pluk.  Almag.  35.  Phyt. 
t.  1 15.  f.  3.) — Stem  fmooth.  Leaves  ovato-lanceolate  ; 
(lightly  hairy  beneath.  Panicle  taller  than  the  lateral 
branches.  Limb  of  the  corolla  afcending. — Native  of  fhady 
wet  woods  in  Carolina,  flowering  in  May.  PiirJlj.  Culti- 
vated by  Miller  in  1759,  and  hardy  in  our  climate.  The 
root  is  flefliy,  perennial.  Stem  herbaceous,  ereft,  a foot 
high,  round,  leafy,  nearly  or  quite  fmooth,  terminated  by 
a compound  fmooth  panicle  of  greyilh-blue  fcentlefs flowers, 
and  bearing  two  or  three  alternate  leafy  branches,  which  do 
not  rife  above  the  panicle  till  the  flowers  are  paft.  Corolla 
very  hairy  about  the  mouth  ; its  tube  pale,  nearly  half  an 
inch  long.  The  leaves  are  all  alternate,  on  fliort  footftalks, 
entire,  pointed,  two  or  three  inches  in  length,  and  one  in 
breadth  ; paler  beneath,  and  minutely  hairy  about  the  edges 
and  veins. 

2.  A.  triflis.  Brownifli-flowered  Amfonia. — Stem  fmooth  ; 

its  branches  overtopping  the  panicle.  Leaves  ovate  ; (lightly 
hairy  beneath.  Limb  of  the  corolla  reflexed. — Brought 
from  North  America,  by  Mr.  Lyon.  We  received  a fpeci- 
men  in  flower,  in  June  1808,  from  Mr.  Vere’s  garden,  at 
Knightlbridge.  This  is  rather  taller  than  the  foregoing,  and 
diftinguiflied  by  its  leafy  lateral  branches  rifing  high  above 
the  panicle.  The  flowers  are  fmaller,  of  a dingy  brown 
hue  ; the  fegments  of  their  limb  ftrongly  reflexed,  at  lead 
in  fading.  Follicles  cylindrical.  Perhaps  Mr.  Wal- 

ter might  have  this  fpecies  in  view  when^he  attributes  tawny 
flowers  [flares  fulvi)  to  his  ciliata,  our  4th  fpecies. 

3.  A.  faltcifolia.  Willow-leaved  Amfonia.  Purih  n.  2. 
— “ Stem  fmooth.  Leaves  linear-lanceolate,  acute  at  each 
end,  very  fmooth.”— Gathered  by  Mr,  Lyon  in  Carolina 
and  Georgia,  flowering  in  May.  Flowers  the  fame  as  the 
firft  fpecies,  more  abundant.  Purjh. 

4.  A.  anguflifolia.  Narrow-leaved  Amfonia.  Michaux 

Purfh  n.  3.  Ait.  n.  2.  Venten.  Choix.  t.  29. 
(A.  ciliata;  Walter  n,  2.  Tabernaemontana  anguflifolia ; 
Willd.  Sp.  PI.  V.  I.  1247.) — Stem  downy.  Leaves  linear, 
cre6t,  fringed. — In  fandy  barren  ground  of  Carolina  and 
Georgia,  flowering  in  May  and  June.  Flowers  of  the  fame 
difpofition  and  colour  as  in  A.  latifolia  and  faltcifolia,  Purjh. 
This  fpecies  is  faid  to  have  been  introduced  into  the  Englifh 
gardens,  in  1774,  ^7  the  late  Mr.  James  Gordon.  Its 
copious  narrow  leaves  are  glaucous  beneath,  and  fmooth, 
except  at  the  edges,  where  they  are  fringed  with  long  foft 


hairs,  fuch  as  clothe  the  flem.  Ventenat  fays  the  upper  ones 
are  quite  fmooth,  but  this  is  not  the  cafe  in  our  fpecimen. 
The  teeth  of  the  calyx  are  fometimes  tipped  with  a tuft  of 
hairs.  Walter  fays  the  flowers  are  tawny  ; others  defcribe 
them,  as  we  find  them,  like  thofe  of  A.  latifolia,  blue,  with 
a pale,  or  fomewhat  tawny,  tube.  The  follicles  of  all  the 
fpecies,  as  far  as  we  have  feen,  are  (lender,  cylindrical,  and 
fmooth,  about  two  inches  long. 

TabernjEMONTANA,  in  Gardening,  contains  plants  of 
the  woody,  exotic,  and  hardy  perennial  kinds,  among  which 
the  fpecies  chiefly  cultivated  for  garden  purpofes  are,  the 
citron-leaved  tabernaemontana  (T.  citrifolia)  ; the  laurel-, 
leaved  tabernaemontana  (T.  laurifolia)  ; the  Virginian  taber- 
naemontana (T.  amfonia)  ; and  the  narrow -leaved  tabernae- 
montana (T.  anguflifolia). 

Thefe  are  all  plants  of  the  more  tender  and  delicate  kind, 
but  more  efpecially  the  two  firfl  forts,  which  require  the 
conflant  aid  of  artificial  heat  in  this  climate. 

Method  of  Culture All  thefe  plants  may  be  increafed  by 

feeds,  which  mufl  be  procured  from  the  countries  where  the 
plants  grow  naturally,  and  be  fown  early  in  the  fpring  on  a 
hot-bed ; and  when  the  plants  are  come  up,  and  fit  to  re- 
move, be  carefully  planted  out  into  fmall  pots  filled  with 
light  rich  earth,  and  then  plunged  into  a hot -bed  of  tanners’ 
bark,  being  careful  to  (hade  them  in  the  heat  of  the  day, 
until  they  have  taken  new  root ; after  which  they  (hould 
have  free  air  admitted  to  them  every  day  when  the  weather  is 
warm  ; but  on  cold  nights  have  the  glafles  of  the  hot-bed 
covered  with  mats  every  evening,  foon  after  the  fun  goes  oft 
from  the  bed  : they  mufl  be  often  refre(hed  with  water,  but 
not  in  large  quantities,  efpecially  while  they  are  young,  as 
they  are  full  of  a milky  juice,  and  are  fubjeft  to  rot  with 
much  moifture  : they  may  remain  during  the  fummer  feafon 
in  the  hot-bed,  by  ftirring  up  the  tan  to  renew  the  heat  when 
it  wants  it,  and  a little  new  tan  being  added  ; but  when  the 
nights  begin  to  be  cold,  the  plants  (hould  be  removed,  and 
plunged  into  the  bark-bed  in  the  (love,  where,  during  the 
winter  feafon,  they  mufl  be  kept  in  a moderate  degree  of 
warmth,  and  in  cold  weather  have  but  little  water  given 
them  : they  (hould  conftantly  remain  in  the  (love,  where, 
in  warm  weather,  they  may  have  free  air  admitted  to 
them  by  opening  the  glafles,  but  in  cold  weather  be 
kept  in  a warm  ftate.  With  this  management  they 
thrive  and  produce  flowers  ; and,  as  their  leaves  are  always 
green,  make  a pleafant  diverfity  among  other  tender  exotic 
plants  ; they  may  be  increafed  likewife  by  cuttings  in  the 
fummer  feafon,  which  (hould  be  cut  off  from  the  old  plants, 
and  laid  to  dry  in  the  (love  five  or  fix  days  before  they  are 
planted,  that  the  wounded  parts  may  heal  over  : thefe  (hould 
then  be  planted  in  pots  filled  with  fre(h  light  earth,  and  be 
plunged  into  the  hot-bed  of  tanners’  bark,  and  clofely  co- 
vered with  a hand-glafs,  (hading  them  from  the  fun  in  the 
middle  of  the  day  m hot  weather,  refrelhing  them  now  and 
then  with  a little  water ; when  they  have  taken  root,  they 
may  be  planted  out  into  feparate  pots,  and  be  treated  in  the 
fame  manner  as  thofe  raifed  from  feeds  are  recommended 
to  be. 

It  may  be  noticed,  that  the  third  and  fourth  forts  are  ca- 
pable of  living  in  the  open  air  here,  provided  they  are  planted 
in  a warm  fituation  : they  love  a light  foil,  rather  moift  than 
otherwife ; of  courfe,  when  planted  in  dry  ground,  they 
(hould  be  frequently  watered  in  dry  weather.  They  are 
bed  increafed  by  offsets  from  the  roots,  which  (hould  be 
planted  out  in  the  autumnal  feafon. 

Among  thefe,  the  two  firft  forts  afford  variety  in  the  (love, 
and  the  latter  forts  in  this  as  well  as  the  borders  in  mild 
climates. 
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TA  BE  RNJEMONTANUS,  James  Theodore, in  Bio- 
graphy, a phyfician  and  botanift,  was  born  at  Berg-Zabern, 
in  Alface,  and  having  praftifed  as  an  apothecary,  and  ac- 
quired fome  knowledge  of  botany,  went  to  France,  where  he 
took  the  degree  of  M.D.  Advancing  in  his  profeffion,  he 
became  firft  phyfician  to  the  Eleftor-Palatine,  thebifhop  of 
Spire,  and  other  perfons  of  rank.  He  died  at  Heidelberg, 
whither  he  had  removed  from  Worms,  in  the  year  1590. 
Apprehending  that  Providence  had  furnilhed  every  country 
with  remedies  fuitable  to  its  difeafes,  he  confided  much  in 
the  efficacy  of  herbs ; and  particularly  in  the  powder  of 
mugwort.  His  German  Herbal  confifts  of  three  volumes, 
publiffied  feparately  in  the  years  1558,  1590,  and  1592,  and 
containing  figures,  copied  either  by  himfelf  or  others  from 
nature.  This  work  was  well  received,  and  has  been  often 
reprinted.  He  alfo  publiffied  in  German  a ti'eatife  on  baths 
and  mineral  waters.  Haller.  Eloy.  Gen.  Blog. 

TABERNAS,  in  Geography,  a town  of  Spain,  in  the 
province  of  Grenada  ; 15  miles  N.N.E.  of  Almeria. 

TABERNE,  a town  of  Ciirdiltan  ; 50  miles  E.S.E. 
of  Kerkuk. 

TABES,  in  Ancient  Geography,  a town  of  Alia,  in  the 
mountains  of  Paretacene,  upon  the  frontiers  of  Perfia  and 
Babylonia.  Strabo  and  Quintus  Curtius. 

Tabes,  in  Medicine,  a wafting  or  confumption  of  the 
body,  accompanied  with  hecftic  fever.  The  diftinftion  which 
nofologifts  have  made  between  tabes  and  atrophia,  is  founded 
on  the  prefence  of  hecftic  fever  in  the  former,  and  its  abfence 
in  the  latter  form  of  difeafe.  Such  a definition  of  tabes, 
however,  would  comprehend  phthifis,  a term  which  is  ge- 
nerally reftrifted  to  that  fpecies  of  confumption  which  has 
its  origin  in  difeafes  of  the  lungs.  (See  Consumption.) 
The  ground  of  the  diftinftion  between  tabes  and  atrophy,  has 
already  been  fully  difcufled  under  the  head  of  Atrophy  : 
and  the  train  of  fymptoms  conftituting  the  fever  that  accom- 
panies tabes,  is  fufficiently  detailed  under  the  article  HeBic 
Fever.  Dr.  Cullen  has  enumerated  three  fpecies  of  tabes  ; 
the  firft,  which  he  calls  the  purulent,  arifing  from  fuppura- 
tion,  either  of  an  internal  or  external  part,  and  the  feat  of 
which  may  be  various,  according  to  the  organ  originally  dif- 
eafed  ; the  fecond,  the  fcrofulous,  being  the  confequence  of 
fcrofula  affedting  different  .parts,  but  more  efpecially  the 
mefenteric  glands  ; and  the  third,  the  venenata,  proceeding 
from  the  operation  of  a poifonous  fubftance  received  into 
the  body.  The  other  affedlions  which  had  been  claftcd  by 
Sauvages  under  tabes,  fuch  as  the  tabes  dorfalis,  nutricum, 
fudatoria,  a fanguifluxu,  fyphilitica,  and  a hydrope,  are  re- 
ferred by  Dr.  Cullen  to  the  genus  Atrophy  ; which  fee. 

Tabes  Dorfalis,  a fpecies  of  confumption  arifing  from  the 
excellive  evacuation  of  femcn  ; its  fymptoms  and  treatment 
are  detailed  under  Atrophy. 

Tabes  Mcfentericn,  or  mefenteric  confumption,  is  a dif- 
eafe that  more  particularly  aft'edts  children,  and  arifes  from 
obftruttion  and  enlargcpicnt  of  the  mefenteric  glands. 
Children  arc  liable  to  its  attacks  from  the  age  of  three  or 
four  years,  aiid  become  lefs  fo  when  they  iiave  attained  that 
of  eight  or  ten,  unlefs  they  are  of  fcrofulous  habits,  in  which 
cafe  the  difeafe  may  fupervene  at  a much  later  period.  Its 
relation  to  fcrofula  is  clearly  marked,  from  its  more  frequent 
occurrence  in  families  where  this  difeafe  is  hereditary  : but 
it  may,  at  the  fame  time,  arife  independently  of  that  affec- 
tion, from  a great  variety  of  caufes.  It  may  be  induced  by 
any  protrafted  difeafe  of  infancy  producing  much  conftitu- 
tional  difturbance,  and  more  efpecially  by  fuch  as  are  at- 
tended withdiforder  of  the  funftions  of  the  alimentary  canal. 
It  may  often  be  traced  to  improper  treatment,  or  unwhole- 
iome  food  ; to  long-continued  irritation  from  teething  ; to 


the  fuppreffion  of  eruptions,  or  the  incautious  flopping 
diarrhoea  ; and  fometimes  appears  to  be  the  confequence  t,f 
exanthematous  fevers,  as  the  meafles,  fmall-pox,  or  fcarlatina- 
The  prefence  of  worms  in  the  inteftines,  has  very  frequently 
been  accufed  of  laying  the  foundation  of  this  difeafe  : but  it 
may  be  queftioned,  whether  they  are  not  more  generally  the 
confequence  than  the  caufe  of  derangem.ent  in  the  primae 
vise  attendant  on  this  diforder. 

The  fymptoms  which  attend  the  early  ftages  of  this  affec- 
tion, and  before  the  enlargement  of  the  glands  has  become  fen- 
fible,are  fimilar  to  thofe  which  accompany  many  of  the  difeafes 
of  the  alimentary  canal,  more  efpecially  thofe  produced  by 
worms,  and  can  hardly  be  diftinguiflied  from  them.  Indi- 
geftion  occurs  in  various  degrees,  denoted  by  the  ufual 
figns,  fuch  as  acid  eruftations,  fetid  breath,  great  irregu- 
larity in  tlie  adtion  of  the  bowels,  and  in  the  appearance  of 
the  ftools  ; occafional  fever,  occurring,  however,  lefs  in  regu- 
lar paroxyfms  than  happens  in  the  remitting  fever  of  infants, 
but  giving  a hedtic  fluffi  to  the  cheeks,  which,  when  the  fever 
has  fubfided,  are  of  a pallid  hue.  The  appetite  is  extremely 
irregular  ; fometimes  it  is  nearly  gone,  at  other  times  it  is 
voracious,  and  attended  with  a fenfe  of  craving,  unlefs  fpee- 
dily  fatisfied.  The  fymptom  which  particularly  charadter- 
ifes  this  difeafe,  when  occurring  in  conjundlion  with  thofe 
above  ftated,  is  fliooting  pains  in  the  abdomen,  varying  con- 
fiderably,  botli  in  their  feat  and  their  intenfity,  at  different 
times.  Thefe  pains,  though  felt  more  or  lefs  every  day, 
occur  only  at  intervals,  and  frequently,  after  a longer  inter- 
milfion  than  ufual,  they  return  with  more  feverity  than 
before. 

The  belly  now  begins  to  fwell  and  to  grow  hard,  while, 
at  the  fame  time,  the  limbs  and  countenance  are  emaciated  : 
the  ftrength  and  fpirits  decline  ; the  hedtic  fever  is  more 
and  more  diftindlly  marked,  and  exerts  its  ufual  undermining 
influence  on  the  conftitution.  Cough  frequently  attends 
this  complaint  in  its  latter  ftages,  and  the  fymptoms  become 
blended  with  thofe  of  true  pulmonary  confumption.  The 
difeafe  of  the  mefenteric  glands  is  often,  indeed,  found,  on  dif- 
fedlion,  to  have  extended  to  other  vifeera,  and  more  efpecially 
to  the  lungs  : and  tubercles,  and  even  purulent  matter,  are  not 
unfrequently  found  in  them,  although  the  fymptoms  during 
life  did  not  particularly  indicate  any  affedlion  of  thefe  organs. 
The  mefenteric  glands  themfelves  exhibit  different  appear- 
ances, according  to  the  progrefs  which  the  difeafe  has  made : 
in  the  early  ftages  they  are  enlarged  in  their  fize,  and  are 
fomewhat  fofter  to  the  touch  than  in  a natural  ftate  : but 
upon  being  cut  into,  do  not  exhibit  any  fenfible  deviation 
from  their  natural  ftrudfure.  If  the  patient,  however,  has 
not  already  funk  from  the  exhauftion  of  the  conftitutional 
affedlion,  the  difeafe  proceeds  to  fuppuration,  the  pus  being 
intermixed  with  the  white,  foft,  and  curdy  matter  which  is 
fo  peculiar  to  fcrofula. 

Mefenteric  confumption  is  a difeafe  of  frequent 'occur- 
rence, and  when  it  has  proceeded  a certain  length,  is  almoft 
invariably  fatal.  Yet  W'e  find,  in  fome  rare  inftances,  that  the 
powers  of  the  conftitution  arc  fometimes  called  forth  in  an 
extraordinary  manner  under  tlie  moft  unpromifing  circum- 
ftances,  and  the  difeafe  recovered  from.  In  the  early  periods 
of  life,  indeed,  we  fee  nature  abounding  in  refources,  which  a 
more  mature  age  cannot  fupply  : and  there  is,  to  ufe  the 
language  of  the  late  Dr.  Gregory,  “ a greater  luxuriancy 
of  life  and  health  in  infancy  than  at  any  other  period.  In- 
fants, it  is  acknowledged,  are  more  delicately  fenfible  to 
injury  than  thofe  advanced  in  life  ; but  to  compenfate  this, 
their  fibres  and  veffels  are  more  capable  of  diftention,  their 
whole  fyftem  is  more  flexible,  their  fluids  are  lefs  acrid,  and 
lefs  difpofed  to  putrefcence  ; they  bear  all  evacuations  more 
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eafity,  except  that  of  blood  ; and,  which  is  an  important 
tircumftance  in  their  favour,  they  never  fuft'er  from  the 
terrors  of  a diftradfed  imagination.  Their  fpirits  are  lively 
and  equal  ; they  quickly  forget  their  pad;  fufferings,  and 
never  anticipate  the  future.  In  confequence  of  thefe  ad- 
vantages, children  recover  from  difeafes,  under  fuch  unfa- 
vourable circumllances  as  are  never  furvived  by  adults.  If 
they  wafte  more'  quickly  under  ficknefs,  their  recovery  from 
it  is  quick  in  proportion,  and  generally  more  complete  than 
in  older  people  ; as  difeafes  feldom  leave  thofe  baneful  effetls 
on  their  conftitutions  fo  frequent  in  adiJts.  In  diort,  a phy- 
fician  ought  fcarce  ever  to  defpair  of  a child’s  life,  while 
it  continues  to  breathe.” 

The  plan  of  treatment  to  be  purfued  in  this  difeafe,  mull 
be  founded  very  much  on  the  fame  principles  as  tliat  of 
fcrofula  in  general,  modified,  however,  in  fome  degree,  by 
its  peculiar  feat,  and  by  the  fundtions  of  the  parts  affefted. 
It  is  chiefly  in  the  earlier  llages  that  we  can  expeft  much 
efficacy  from  an  alterative  courfe  of  remedies  in  the  re- 
moval of  the  glandular  obllrudtions.  As  there  is  often  much 
ambiguity  between  the  fymptoms  of  this  difeafe  and  thofe 
Gccafioned  by  the  prefence  of  the  round  worm  in  the  intef- 
tines,  we  Ihould  firll  fatisfy  ourfelves  that  this  is  not  the  foie 
caufe  of  the  diforder.  In  both  difeafes  there  is  a tumid 
belly,  and  emaciated  extremities  : fo  that  the  chief  ground 
of  diftiridlion  is  derived  from  the  effedl  of  llrong  purgatives, 
which  bring  away  worms  in  tlie  one  cafe,  and  none  in  the 
other.  It  is  obferved  by  Dr.  Baillie,  that  llartings  and 
grinding  of  the  teeth  during  lleep,  occur  very  commonly 
in  worms,  but  are  rarely  obferved  as  fymptoms  of  fcrofulous 
enlargement  of  the  mefenteric  glands.  Some  diferimination, 
likew'ife,  between  the  two  difeales,  may  fometimes  be  derived 
from  examining  ftritlly  into  the  nature  of  the  conftitution. 
If  decided  marks  of  fcrofula  (hew  themfelves  in  an  external 
part  of  the  body,  they  will  lead  a pradlitioner  more  fatisfac- 
torily  to  the  opinion,  that  the  mefenteric  glands  are  alfo 
affefted  with  the  fame  difeafe. 

The  principal  alterative  remedy  on  which  any  dependence 
can  be  placed  is  mercury,  particularly  in  the  form  of  calo- 
mel ; half  a grain,  or  a grain  of  which,  may  be  given  two  or 
three  times  a week,  in  conjunction  with,  or  fucceeded  by, 
fome  mild  purgative.  On  the  intermediate  days,  fmall  doles 
of  alkalies,  with  rhubarb,  may  be  exhibited.  Great  atten- 
tion fliould,  at  all  times,  be  paid  to  the  ffate  of  the  bowels, 
which  (hould  be  kept  freely  open  : while  the  acrimony  of 
their  contents  ihould  be  counteracted  by  abforbents,  fuch  as 
magnefia,  when  there  is  no  diarrhoea,  or  by  prepared  chalk, 
or  gentle  ailringents,  in  fmall  doles,  when  this  latter  (late 
prevails.  For  the  removal  of  fever,  the  fame  means  are  to 
be  employed  as  have  already  been  pointed  out  when  treat- 
ing of  the  infantile  remitting  fever,  under  the  head  of  Dif- 
eafes of  Infants.  The  calomel,  combined  with  purgatives, 
may  be  continued,  for  feveral  weeks,  till  a favourable  change 
has  been  effeCted  in  the  fize  and  hardnefs  of  the  belly.  The 
milder  vegetable  tonics,  fuch  as  chamomile,  or  cafcarilla, 
may  then  be  tried,  and  according  as  the  conilitution  will 
bear  them,  preparations  of  iron  fliould  be  given,  in  order  to 
ffrengthen  the  digellive  organs,  and  the  fyllem  in  general. 
Together  with  thefe  means,  every^  chcumilance  wliich  can 
contribute  to  general  health  (hould  be  attended  to.  Pure  air, 
regular  exerciie,  gentle  friClions  of  tlie  body  and  limbs,  an 
eafy  drefs,  frequent  waffling  of  the  whole  body  with  foap 
and  warm  water  in  young  children,  or  the  cold  bath  in  older 
children,  and  efpecially  a light  and  nutritious  diet,  with  fuch 
mild  aromatics  as  may  aifill  digellion,  are  fome  of  the  prin- 
cipal and  moll  effectual  means  of  fecuring  the  ground  that 
has  been  gained,  and  of  preventing  a return,  as  well  as 
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guarding  againft  an  attack,  of  the  difeafe.  For  greater  de» 
tails  on  thefe  points,  fee  Difeafes  of  Infants,  and  Scro- 
fula. 

TABEYRO,  in  Geography,  a town  of  Spain,  in  Ga- 
licia ; 5 miles  S.E.  of  St.  Jago. 

TABIANA,  in  Ancient  Geography,  an  iffand  of  the  Per- 
fian  gulf,  near  and  well  of  the  ifle  of  Sophthe,  and  over- 
againft  the  promontory  of  Taoee. 

Tabiana,  in  Geography,  a town  of  the  duchy  of  Parma  ; 
13  miles  W.  of  Parma. 

TABIDIUM,  in  Ancient  Geography,  a town  in  the  in- 
terior of  Africa,  towards  the  fource  of  the  river  Bagrada. 

TABILLOLA,  in  Geography,  a town  on  the  fouth 
coaft  of  the  iffand  of  Machian.  N.  lat.  0°  13'.  E.  long. 
127“^  21'. 

TABINSK,  a town  of  Rulfia,  in  the  government  of 
Upha,  on  the  Bielaia  ; 40  miles  S.  of  Upha.  N.  lat.  54®. 
E.  long.  56°  14'. 

TABLADA,  a town  of  South  America,  in  the  pro- 
vince of  Carthagena  ; 80  miles  S.  of  Mompox. 

TABLANATZ,  a town  of  Iltria ; 24  miles  N.E.  of 
Pedena. 

TABLAS,  one  of  the  Philippine  iffands,  about  25  miles 
long  from  north  to  fouth,  but  narrow  and  interfeCled  by  a 
deep  bay  on  the  eall  and  well  coafts.  N.  lat.  12®  30'.  E. 
long.  121°  40'. 

TABLATURE,  in  Anatomy,  a divifion  or  parting  of 
the  flaffl  into  two  tables. 

Tablature,  Tahlatura,  in  Mufic,  in  general,  is  when 
to  exprefs  the  founds  or  notes  of  a compofition,  we  ufe  let- 
ters of  the  alphabet,  or  cyphers,  of  any  other  characters  not 
ufed  in  the  modern  mufic. 

Tablature,  in  its  ftriCler  fenfe,  is  the  manner  of  writing 
a piece  for  the  lute,  theorbo,  guitarre,  bafs  viol,  or  the 
like  ; which  is  done  by  writing  on  feveral  parallel  lines  (each 
of  which  reprefents  a firing  of  the  inftrument)  certain  letters 
of  the  alphabet,  referring  to  the  frets  on  the  neck  of  the  in- 
llrument : of  which  A marks,  that  the  llring  is  to  be  ftruck 
open,  i.  e.  w'itlrout  putting  the  finger  of  tlie  left  hand  on  the 
head  ; B (hews,  that  one  of  the  fingers  is  to  be  put  on  the 
firll  flop  ; C,  on  the  fecond  ; D,  on  the  third.  See. 

The  time  of  the  notes  is  fignified  by  marks  over  the  letters 
of  a hooked  form,  that  anfwer  to  the  minim,  crotchet, 
quaver.  See.  in  the  French  tablature  ; but  the  Italians  and 
Spaniards,  till  of  late  years,  made  ufe  of  figures  inltead  of 
letters. 

The  tablature  of  the  lute  is  ufually  written  in  letters  of 
tlie  alphabet,  and  that  of  the  harpfichord  in  the  common 
notes. 

TABLE,  Tabula,  a moveable,  ufually  made  of  wood, 
or  (lone  fupported  on  pillars,  or  the  like  ; for  the  com- 
modious reception  of  things  placed  upon  it. 

Mofes  made  a table,  in  the  tabernacle,  for  laying  the 
(hew-bread  upon,  deferibed  by'  Philo  Judaeus  as  two  cubits 
long,  one  broad,  and  one  and  a half  high. 

Among  Chriltians,  the  table,  or  Lord's  table,  fignifies  the 
facrament  of  the  Lord’s  fupper.  See  Communion. 

Table,  Round,  Knights  of  the  Round  Table,  a military 
order  fuppofed  to  have  been  inllituted  by  Arthur,  the  firit 
king  of  the  Britons,  in  the  year  516. 

They  are  faid  to  have  been  twenty-four  in  number  ; all 
feleCled  from  among  the  braved  of  the  nation. 

The  round  table,  which  gave  them  their  title,  was  an 
invention  of  that  prince,  to  avoid  difputes  about  the  upper 
and  lower  end,  and  to  take  away  all  emulation  as  to  places. 

Leffey  affures  us,  he  faw  the  table  at  Wincheiter  ; at 
lead,  he  fays,  if  he  might  believe  the  keepers  of  it,  who  llill 
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fhew  It  with  gi'eat  folemnity.  He  adds,  that  the  names  of 
a great  number  of  knights,  written  around  it,  feemed  to 
confiiyri  the  truth  of  the  tradition. 

Larrey  alfo,  and  feveral  other  authors,  make  no  fcruple 
to  relate  this  fable  of  knighthood  as  matter  of  hiftory  : but 
that  it  is  a fable,  is  certain  ; F.  Papebroch  having  Ihewn, 
that  there  was  no  fuch  thing  as  an  order  of  knights  before 
the  fixth  century. 

Camden  alfo  obferves,  that  the  table  at  Winchefter  is  of  a 
ftrufture  much  more  modern  than  the  fixth  century.  It  is 
to  be  added,  that  Arthur  himfelf  is  efteemed  by  many  no 
more  than  a fabulous  prince. 

An  excellent  hiftorian  obferves,  that  Arthur  was  un- 
doubtedly a great  general,  though  his  aft  ions  have  given  oc- 
cafion  to  innumerable  fables ; and  though  the  inftitution  of 
the  “ Knights  of  the  Round  Table”  has  ferved  as  a found- 
ation for  many  fabulous  relations,  it  is  not  to  be  deemed  al- 
together chimerical.  For  where  is  the  improbability  that 
Arthur  fhould  inftitute  an  order  of  knighthood  in  Britain, 
when  we  learn  from  the  letters  of  Caffiodorus,  that  Theo- 
doric,  king  of  the  Oftrogoths,  inftituted  one  in  Italy  in  the 
fame  century.  Rapin’s  Hill,  of  Eng.  vol.  i.  p.  39.  fol. 

However,  others  have  fuppofed  that  the  round  table  was 
not  any  military  order,  but  rather  a kind  of  juft,  or  military 
exercife,  between  two  perfons  armed  with  lances.  Several 
authors  fay  that  Arthur,  duke  of  Bretagne,  renewed  it. 
See  Matthew  Paris,  the  abbot  Juftiniani,  and  F.  Helyot. 

Paulus  Jovius  fays,  it  was  under  the  empire  of  Frederic 
BarbarolTa  that  the  knights  of  the  Round  Table  firft  began 
to  be  talked  of ; others  attribute  their  origin  to  the  faftions 
of  the  Guelphs  and  Gibellins.  King  Edward  I.  built  a 
houfe  called  the  Round  Table,  the  court  of  which  was  two 
hundred  feet  in  diameter.  Du-Cange  Gloff.  Tabula. 

Table,  in  ArchiteQure,  a fmooth,  fimple  member,  or  or- 
nament, of  various  forms,  but  moft  ufually  in  that  of  a long 
fquare.  See  Platband. 

Table,  Proje8ing,  is  fuch  a one  as  Hands  out  from  the 
naked  of  the  wall,  pedeftal,  or  other  matter  which  it  adorns. 

Table,  Raked.  See  Raking-7<2^/^. 

T able,  Ra'x.ed,  an  emboffment  in  a frontifpiece,  for  the 
putting  an  infcription,  or  other  ornament,  in  fculpture. 
This  IS  what  M.  Perrault  underftands  by  abacus  in  Vi- 
truvius. 

Table,  Crowned,  that  covered  with  a corniche,  and  in 
which  is  cut  a baflb-relievo,  or  a piece  of  black  marble  in- 
cruftated,  for  an  infcription. 

Table,  Rujlicated,  that  which  is  picked,  and  whofe  fur- 
face  feems  rough,  as  in  grottos,  &c.  See  Rustics. 

Table,  Water.  See  WATER-7h^/f. 

Table,  Plain,  a furveying  inftrument.  See  Plain 
Table. 

Table,  in  PerfpeBive,  denotes  a plain  furface,  fuppofed 
to  be  tranfparent,  and  perpendicular  to  the  horizon. 

It  is  always  imagined  to  be  placed  at  a certain  diftance 
between  the  eye  and  objefts,  for  the  objefts  to  be  repre- 
fented  thereon  by  means  of  vifual  rays  paffing  from  every 
point  thereof,  through  the  table  to  the  eye. 

Whence  it  is  alfo  called  per/peSive  plane.  See  Per- 
spective. 

Table,  in  Anatomy..  The  cranium  is  faid  to  be  com- 
pofed  of  two  tables,  or  laminse  ; i.  e.  it  is  double,  as  if  it 
confifted  of  two  bones  laid  one  over  another.  See  Skull. 

Table  of  Pythagoras,  called  alfo  multiplication-table,  is  a 
fquare  formed  of  an  hundred  or  more  leffer  fquares,  or  cells, 
containing  the  produfts  of  the  feveral  digits,  or  fimple  num- 
bers, multiplied  by  each  other.  See  this  table  under  Mul- 
tiplication. 4 


Tables,  Laws  of  the  Twelve,  were  the  firft  fet  of  la^s 
of  the  Romans ; thus  called,  either  becaufe  the  Romms 
then  wrote  with  a ftyle  on  thin  wooden  tables,  covered  with 
wax  ; or,  rather,  becaufe  they  were  engraved  on  tables,  or 
plates  of  copper,  to  be  expofed  in  the  moft  noted  part  of  the 
public  forum.  Wood,  brafs,  or  ivory,  might  be  fuccef- 
fively  employed. 

After  the  expulfion  of  the  kings,  as  the  Romans  were 
then  without  any  fixed  or  certain  fyftem  of  law  ; at  leaft, 
had  none  ample  enough  to  take  in  the  various  cafes  that 
might  fall  between  particular  perfons ; it  was  refolved  to 
adopt  the  beft  and  wifeft  laws  of  the  Greeks. 

One  Hermodorus,  to  whom  a ftatue  was  erefted  in  the 
forum,  was  firft  appointed  to  tranflate  them ; and  the  de- 
cemviri afterwards  compiled  and  reduced  them  into  ten 
tables.  After  immenfe  care  and  application,  they  were,  at 
length,  enafted  and  confirmed  by  the  fenate,  and  an  aflembly 
of  the  people,  in  the  year  of  Rome  303. 

The  following  year  they  found  fome  things  wanting 
therein,  which  they  fupplied  from  the  laws  of  the  former 
kings  of  Rome,  and  from  certain  cuftoms,  which  long  ufe 
had  authorized : all  thefe,  being  engraven  on  two  other 
tables,  made  the  law  of  the  twelve  tables,  fo  famous  in  the 
Roman  jurifprudence  ; the  fource  and  foundation  of  civil  or 
Roman  law.  See  Civil  Law. 

The  laws  of  the  twelve  tables  were  alfo  called  decemviral 
laws,  from  the  officers  entrufted  with  the  compofing  them. 

See  Decemviri. 

Thefe  laws  of  the  decemviri  were  diftated  by  the  rigid 
and  jealous  fpirit  of  an  ariftocracy,  which  had  yielded  with 
reluftance  to  the  juft  demands  of  the  people.  But  the  fub- 
ftance  of  the  twelve  tables  was  adapted  to  the  ftate  of  the 
city  ; and  the  Romans  muft  have  emerged  from  barbarifm, 
fince  they  were  capable  of  ftudying  and  embracing  the  infti- 
tutions  of  their  more  enlightened  neighbours.  Mr.  Gibbon 
fuggefts,  that  a motive  of  national  pride  induced  Livy  and 
Dionyfius  to  believe,  that  deputies  from  Rome  vifited 
Athens  under  the  wife  and  fplendid  adminiftration  of  Pe- 
ricles, and  that  the  laws  of  Solon  were  transfufed  into  the 
twelve  tables.  If  fuch  an  embaffy,  fays  the  hiftorian  of  the 
Roman  empire,  had  indeed  been  received  from  the  bar- 
barians of  Hefperia,  the  Roman  name  would  have  been 
familiar  to  the  Greeks  before  the  reign  of  Alexander,  and 
the  fainteft  evidence  would  have  been  explored  and  cele- 
brated by  the  curiofity  of  fucceeding  times.  But  the 
Athenian  monuments  are  filent ; nor  will  it  feem  credible 
that  the  patricians  fhould  undertake  a long  and  perilous  navi- 
gation, to  copy  the  pureft  model  of  a democracy.  In  the 
comparifon  of  the  tables  of  Solon  with  thofe  of  the  decem- 
virs, fome  copied  refemblance  may  be  found ; fome  rules 
which  nature  and  reafon  have  revealed  to  every  fociety  ; fome 
proofs  of  a common  defcent  from  Egypt  or  Phoenicia. 

But  in  all  the  great  lines  of  public  and  private  jurifprudence, 
the  legiflators  of  Rome  and  Athens  appear  to  be  ftrangers 
or  adverfe  to  each  other.  I 

Whatever,  as  the  fame  hiftorian  proceeds,  might  be  the  j 

origin  or  the  merit  of  the  twelve  tables,  they  obtained  j 

among  the  Romans  that  bhnd  and  partial  reverence  which  : 

the  lawyers  of  every  country  delight  to  bellow  on  their  |j 

municipal  inftitutions.  The  ftudy  is  recommended  by  Cicero  , 

as  equally  pleafant  and  inftruftive.  “ How  admirable,”  1 

fays  the  Roman  orator,  with  honeft  or  affefted  prejudice,  j 

“ is  the  wifdom  of  our  anceftors ! We  alone  are  the  mailers 
of  civil  prudence ; and  our  fuperiority  is  the  more  confpi-  j 

cuous,  if  we  deign  to  caft  our  eyes  on  the  rude  and  al-  tj 

moft  ridiculous  jurifprudence  of  Dracon,  of  Solon,  and  of  fj 

Lyctirgus.” 
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The  twelve  tables  were  committed  to  the  memory  of  the 
yo:mg,  and  the  meditation  of  the  old  ; they  were  tranfcribed 
^nd  illuftrated  with  learned  diligence  ; they  had  efcaped  the 
flames  of  the  Gauls,  they  fubfilted  in  the  age  of  Juftinian, 
and  their  fubfequent  lofs  has  been  imperfeftly  reftored  by 
the  labours  of  modern  critics. 

It  is  a great  pity  this  fyftem  of  law  ftiould  have  perilhed 
through  the  injuries  of  time  : we  have  now  nothing  of  it, 
but  a few  fragments  difperfed  in  divers  authors.  J.  Go- 
throfed  has  collefted  them  together,  and  we  have  them  in 
Rofinus,  and  fome  other  authors.  The  Latin  is  very  old 
and  barbai-ous,  and  remarkably  obfcure.  See  Civil  Law. 

Although  thefe  venerable  monuments  of  antiquity  w^ere 
confidered  as  the  rule  of  right  and  the  fountain  of  juftice, 
they  were  overwhelmed  by  the  weight  and  variety  of  new 
laws,  which,  at  the  end  of  five  centuries,  became  a grievance 
more  intolerable  than  the  vices  of  the  city. 

The  laws  of  the  twelve  tables  have  been  juftly  charged 
with  inexcufable  feverity.  They  are  written,  fays  Mr. 
Gibbon,  like  the  ftatutes  of  Draco,  in  charafters  of  blood. 
They  approve  the  inhuman  and  unequal  principle  of  retalia- 
tion ; and  the  forfeit  of  an  eye  for  an  eye,  a tooth  for  a 
tooth,  a limb  for  a limb,  is  rigoroufly  exafted,  unlefs  the 
offender  can  redeem  his  freedom  by  a fine  of  300  lbs.  of 
copper.  Befides  the  {lighter  chaftifements  of  flagellation 
and  fervitude  very  liberally  diftributed  by  the  decemvirs, 
nine  crimes  of  a very  different  complexion  are  adjudged 
worthy  of  death:  wz.  i.  Any  aft  of  treafon  againfl  the 
ftate,  or  of  correfpondence  with  the  public  enemy  ; 2.  Noc- 
turnal meetings  in  the  city,  under  any  pretence  of  pleafure, 
or  religion,  or  the  public  good  ; 3.  The  murder  of  a citizen  ; 
4.  The  malice  of  an  incendiary ; 5.  Judicial  perjury ; 6.  The 
corruption  of  a judge,  who  accepted  bribes  to  pronounce  an 
iniquitous  fenteuce  ; 7.  Libels  or  fatires  ; 8.  The  noftunial 
inifchief  of  damaging  or  deflroying  a neighbour’s  corn  ; 
9.  Magical  incantations.  The  cruelty  of  the  twelve  tables 
againfl;  infolvent  debtors  merits  peculiar  notice.  After  the 
judicial  proof  or  confeflion  of  the  debt,  30  days  of  grace 
were  allowed  before  a Roman  was  delivered  into  the  power 
of  his  fellow-citizen.  In  this  private  prifon,  12  ounces  of 
rice  were  his  daily  food : he  might  be  bound  with  a chain 
of  15  pounds’  weight ; and  his  mifery  was  thrice  expofed  in 
the  market-place,  to  folicit  the  compaflion  of  his  friends  and 
countrymen.  At  the  expiration  of  60  days,  the  debt  was 
difcharged  by  the  lofs  of  liberty  or  life  : the  infolvent  debtor 
was  either  put  to  death,  or  fold  in  foreign  flavery  Beyond 
the  Tyber  ; but  if  feveral  creditors  were  alike  obflinate  and 
unrelenting,  they  might  legally  difmember  his  body,  and 
fatiate  their  revenge  by  this  horrid  partition. 

When  the  manners  of  Rome  were  infenfibly  polifhed,  the 
criminal  code  of  the  decemvirs  w'as  abolifhed  by  the  hu- 
manity of  accufers,  witneffes,  and  judges  ; and  impunity 
became  the  confequence  of  immoderate  rigour.  The  Por- 
cian  and  Valerian  laws  prohibited  the  magiflrates  from  in- 
flifting  on  a free  citizen  any  capital,  or  even  corporal 
punifhment ; and  the  obfolete  flatutes  of  blood  were  artfully, 
and  perhaps  truly,  afcribed  to  the  fpirit,  not  of  patrician, 
but  of  civil,  tyranny.  Gibbon’s  Deck  and  Fall,  &c. 
vol.  viii. 

Tables  of  the  Law,  in  Scripture  Hijlory.  See  Deca- 
logue. 

Tables,  New,  Tabula  Novie,  an  edicfl  occafionally  pub- 
lifhed  in  the  Roman  commonwealth,  for  the  abolifhing  all 
kinds  of  debts,  and  annulling  all  obligations. 

It  was  thus  called,  in  regard  that  all  antecedent  aiSIs 
being  deflroyed,  there  were  nothing  but  new  ones  to  take 
place. 


_ Table,  among  Jewellers.  A table  diamond,  or  other  pre- 
cious flone,  is  that  whole  upper  furface  is  quite  flat,  and 
only  the  fides  cut  in  angles : in  which  fenfe,  a diamond  cut 
table-wife,  is  ufed  in  oppofition  to  a rofe-diamond.  See 
Diamond. 

Table,  in  the  Glafs-ManufaQure,  denotes  a circular  fheet 
of  finifhed  window-glafs.  Thefe  tables  are  generally  four 
feet  in  diameter,  and  each  of  them  weighs  10,  105,  or  1 1 
pounds.  Twelve  of  thefe  is  called  a fide  or  a crate  of  glafs. 
Some  tables  of  glafs  have  been  four,  and  even  five  feet  in 
diameter.  Such  have  been  made  by  Meffrs.  Attwood  and 
Smith,  formerly  Hammond  and  Smith,  of  Gatefhead,  in 
the  county  of  Durham  ; and  thefe  tables  are  the  more  valua- 
ble, as  they  yield  larger  fquares  than  ever  were  made,  except 
in  plate-glafs,  and  the  qudity  alfo  is  of  the  befl  kind.  The 
centre  of  the  table  of  glafs,  where  the  punting  iron  was  at- 
tached, is  of  courfe  fomewhat  thicker,  and  is  denominated 
by  the  workmen  “ bull’s  eye  neverthelefs,  the  reft  of  the 
plate  is  of  an  uniform  thicknefs. 

Table  is  alfo  ufed  for  an  index,  or  repertory,  put  at  the 
beginning  or  end  of  a book,  to  direft  the  reader  to  any  paf- 
fage  he  may  have  occafion  for.  , 

Thus  we  may  fay,  table  of  matters  ; table  of  authors  quoted i 
table  of  chapters,  &c.  Tables,  of  themfelves,  fometimes 
make  large  volumes,  as  that  of  Dravitz  on  the  civil  and 
canon  laws. 

Tables  of  the  Bible,  are  called  Concordances.  See  Con- 
cordance. 

TABLE-/2f«/r.  See  Bord-lands. 

Tables  of  Houfes,  among  Aflrologers,  are  certain  tables, 
readily  drawn  up,  for  the  afliftance  of  praftitioners  in  that 
art,  for  the  erefting  or  drawing  of  figures  or  fchemes.  See 
House. 

Tables,  in  Mathematics,  are  fyftems  of  numbers,  calcu- 
lated to  be  ready  at  hand  for  expediting  aftronomical,  geome- 
trical, and  other  operations.  See  Canon. 

Tables,  Afronomical,  are  computations  of  the  motions, 
places,  and  other  phenomena  of  the  planets,  both  primary 
and  fecondary.  See  each  planet. 

The  oldeft  aftronomical  tables  ai’e  the  Ptolemaic,  found  in 
Ptolemy’s  Almageft  ; but  thefe  now  no  longer  agree  with 
the  heavens. 

In  1252,  Alphonfo  XL  king  of  Caftile,  undertook  tlie 
corredlion  of  them,  chiefly,  by  the  afliftance  of  Ifaac  Ha- 
zen,  a Jew  ; and  fpent  four  hundred  thoufand  crowns  there- 
in. Thus  arofe  the  Aiphonfme  tables,  to  which  that  prince 
himfelf  prefixed  a preface.  But  the  deficiency  of  thefe, 
alfo,  was  foon  perceived  by  Purbachius  and  Regiomon- 
tanus ; upon  which  Regiomontanus,  and  after  him  Walthe- 
rus  and  Warnerus,  applied  themfelves  to  celeftial  obferva- 
tions,  for  the  farther  amending  of  them  ; but  death  pre- 
vented any  progrefs  therein. 

Copernicus,  in  his  books  of  the  celeftial  revolutions,  in- 
ftead  of  the  Alphonline  tables,  gives  others  of  his  ov/n  cal- 
culation, from  the  latter,  and  partly  from  his  own  ob- 
fervations. 

From  Copernicus’s  obfervations  and  theories,  Eraf.  Rein- 
holdus  afterwards  compiled  the  Prutenic  tables,  which  have 
been  printed  feveral  times,  and  in  feveral  places. 

Tycho  de  Brahe,  even  in  his  youth,  became  fenfible  of 
the  deficiency  of  the  Prutenic  tables  ; which  was  what  deter- 
mined him  to  apply  himfelf,  with  fo  much  vigour,  to  celef- 
tial obfervations  ; yet  all  he  did,  by  them,  was  to  adjuft  the 
motions  of  the  fun  and  moon  ; though  Longomontanus, 
from  the  fame,  to  the  theories  of  the  feveral  planets  pub- 
liflied  in  his  “ Aftronomia  Danica,”  added  tables  of  their 
motions,  now  called  the  Danifh  tables  ; and  Kepler  likewife, 
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it  is  fortified  in  the  ancient  manner,  with  a ditch,  walls,  and 
bulwarks.  It  had  been  the  camp  of  John  Zilka  in  the  year 
1420,  and  was  raifed  to  a royal  borough  by  the  emperor 
Sigifmund.  It  was  taken  by  ftratagem  by  Rodolph  II.  in 
1611,  and  alfo  in  1621,  1648,  and  1744;  10  miles  N.E. 
of  Bechin.  N.  lat.  49°  27'.  E.  long.  14°  28'. 

Tabor,  Mount,  a mountain  of  Paleftine,  frequently  men- 
tioned in  the  Old  Teftament.  (See  JoHi.  xiv.  22.  Judg. 
iv.  6.  12.  Pf.  Ixxxix.  12.  Jer.  xlvi.  18.  Hof.  v,  i.) 
It  ftands  about  the  middle  of  Lower  Galilee,  between 
Nazareth  and  the  country  of  Gennefareth.  According  to 
Jofephus,  it  is  30  furlongs  in  height,  and  26  in  compafs. 
It  is  an  infulated  mountain,  fituated  on  a plain  (that  of  Ef- 
draelon),  and  having  a level  area  at  the  fummit,  very  fer- 
tile and  pleafant.  According  to  Maundrell,  this  area  is 
of  an  oval  figure,  extending  in  breadth  about  a furlong,  and 
two  furlongs  in  length.  Jofephus  fays,  that  he  caufed  it 
to  be  furrounded  by  walls,  within  the  fpace  of  40  days, 
that  he  might  thus,  without  doubt,  render  it  more  inaccef- 
fible  to  the  Romans. 

An  ancient  tradition  informs  us,  that  Jefus  was  tranf- 
figured  upon  mount  Tabor  (fee  Matt.  xvii.  2.  Mark,  ix.  2. 
Luke,  ix.  28.),  and  that  this  is  the  place  which  is  called 
by  St.  Peter  the  “ holy  mount.”  (2  Pet.  i.  18.)  Some 
learned  authors,  however,  are  of  opinion,  that  the  tranf- 
figuration  happened  upon  a mountain  near  Caefarea  Philippi, 
i.  e.  upon  mount  Panium,  which  is  very  high,  according  to 
Jofephus.  We  find  the  city  called  Tabor,  mentioned 
1 Chron.  vi.  77  ; but  it  is  not  well  known,  how  it  was  fituated 
with  relation  to  the  mount. 

Tabor,  Tahour,  Tabret,  or  Tabourln,  a fmall  drum; 
(which  fee.)  It  is  an  accompaniment  to  a fmall  pipe  or 
fife  ; inftruments  very  animating  in  a country  dance. 

TABORITES,  or  Thaborites,  in  Eccleftajllcal  Hif- 
tory,  a branch  or  feft  of  the  ancient  Hufiites. 

The  Huffites,  towards  the  beginning  of  the  15th  cen- 
tury, dividing  into  feveral  parties,  and  about  the  year  1420, 
into  two  great  faftions  ; one  of  them  retired  to  a little 
mountain  or  rock,  fituate  in  Bohemia,  15  leagues  from 
Prague,  and  there  put  themfelves  under  the  conduft  of 
Zilka ; building  themfelves  a fort  or  caftle,  and  a regular 
city,  which  they  called  Tabor  or  Thabor,  either  from  the 
general  word  thabor,  which  in  the  Sclavonic  language  figni- 
fies  cajlle  ; or  from  the  mountain  Tabor,  mentioned  in  Scrip- 
ture ; and  hence  they  became  denominated  Thaborites. 
Thofe  of  the  other  party  were  denominated  CaVixtins. 

The  Taborites  not  only  infilled  upon  reducing  the  reli- 
gion of  Jefus  to  its  primitive  limplicity,  but  required  alfo 
that  the  fyftem  of  ecclefiaftical  government  Ihould  be  re- 
formed in  the  fame  manner,  the  authority  of  the  pope  de- 
llroyed,  and  the  form  of  divine  worlhip  changed  : they 
demanded  the  ereftion  of  a new  church  and  hierarchy,  in 
which  Chrill  alone  Ihould  reign,  and  all  things  Ihould  be 
carried  on  by  a divine  direflion  and  impulfe.  In  maintain- 
ing thefe  demands,  fome  of  their  leaders  went  fo  far  as  to 
flatter  themfelves  with  the  chimerical  notion,  that  Chrill 
would  defcend  in  perfon  upon  earth,  armed  with  fire  and 
fword,  to  extirpate  herefy,  and  purify  the  church  from  its 
numerous  corruptions.  This  enthufiallic  clafs  of  Huffites 
alone,  Mofheim  fays,  we  are  to  look  upon  as  accountable 
for  all  thofe  adls  of  violence,  which  are  too  indifcrhninately 
laid  to  the  charge  of  the  Pluffites  in  general,  and  to  their 
two  leaders,  Zillca  and  Procopius,  in  particular.  After  the 
time  of  the  council  of  Bafil,  in  1433,  which  endeavoured, 
though  without  fuccefs,  to  reconcile  the  Taborites  with 
the  Roman  pontiff,  they  began  to  review  their  religious 
tenets,  and  their  ecclefiaftical  difcipline,  with  a defign  to 
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render  them  more  perfedl.  This  review,  conduced  with 
great  prudence  and  impartiality,  gave  a rational  afpeft  to 
the  religion  of  this  fedl,  who  withdrew  themfelves  from  the 
war  with  Sigifmund,  in  which  they  were  engaged,  abandoned 
the  doftrines,  which,  upon  ferious  examination,  they  found 
to  be  inconfillent  with  the  genius  and  fpirit  of  the  Gofpel, 
and  banilhed  from  their  communion  all  thofe  whofe  dif- 
ordered  brains  or  licentious  manners  might  expofe  them  to 
reproach.  The  Taborites,  thus  new-modelled,  were  the 
fame  with  thofe  Bohemian  brethren  (or  Picards,  i.  e.  Beg- 
hards,  as  their  adverfaries  called  them)  who  joined  Luther 
and  his  fucceffors  at  the  Reformation,  and  of  whom  there 
are  at  this  day  many  of  the  defendants  and  followers  in 
Poland  and  other  countries.  Mofh.  Eccl.  Hill.  vol.  hi. 

TABORNOST,  in  Geography,  a town  of  Africa,  in  the 
country  of  Darah  ; 120  miles  S.E.  of  Morocco. 

TABORO,  a mountain  of  Naples,  in  Principato  Citra, 
on  the  confines  of  Lavora. 

TABOROWKA,  a town  of  Poland,  in  the  palatinate 
of  Kiev  ; 16  miles  W.N.W.  of  Bialacerkiev. 

TABOTUVO,  a town  of  Africa,  on  the  Ivory  Coaft  ; 
45  miles  S.W.  of  Druin. 

TABOU,  a town  of  Africa,  on  the  Ivory  Coaft  ; 26 
miles  S.W.  of  Druin. 

TABOURET,  Privilege  of  the,  in  France,  is  a privilege 
fome  great  ladies  enjoy,  to  fit,  or  have  a ftool,  in  the  queen’s 
prefence. 

TABRE,  in  Geography,  a town  of  Hindooftan,  in  the 
Carnatic  ; 15  miles  E.  of  Volconda. 

TABREEZ,  or  Tauris,  a city  of  Perfia,  the  capital  of 
the  province  of  Adirbeitzan,  or  Azerbijan.  Sir  William 
Jones,  and  other  learned  perfons,  are  of  opinion,  that  this 
city  was  the  ancient  Ecbatana.  M.  D’Anville,  adjudging 
that  honour  to  Hamadan,  conceives  Tauris  to  be  Gaza,  or 
Gunzaca,  where  Cyrus  depofited  the  treafures  of  Crcefus, 
and  which  was  afterwards  taken  by  Heraclius.  According 
to  the  Perfians,  Zobeida,  the  celebrated  wife  of  Haroun-uL 
Rafiiid,  was  its  founder  ; but  on  their  authority  we  can  place 
little  reliance.  It  is  certain,  however,  that  Tauris  was  a 
favourite  refidence  of  Haroun-ul-Rafiiid  ; and  though  he  had 
not  the  honour  of  founding  this  city,  it  is  probable  that  he 
improved  and  embellifiied  it  in  a confiderable  degree.  In 
the  days  of  Chardin,  it  was  one  of  the  largell  and  moll 
populous  cities  in  the  Eall,  and,  according  to  that  traveller, 
contained  half  a million  of  inhabitants.  But  no  town  has 
fuffered  more  from  the  ravages  of  war.  Situated  towards 
the  frontiers  of  contending  empires,  it  has  alternately  been  oc- 
cupied by  Turks,  Tartars,  and  Perfians,  and  has  been  cap- 
tured and  facked  eight  different  times  ; but  its  ruin  has  been 
chiefly  owing  to  the  number  of  earthquakes  which  have,  at 
different  times,  levelled  its  proudell  edifices  with  the  dull. 

Tabreez  does  not  now  contain  more  than  30,000  inha- 
bitants, and  is  one  of  the  moll  wretched  cities  in  Perfia.  It 
is  feated  on  an  immenfe  plain  at  the  foot  of  a mountain,  on 
the  banks  of  a fmall  river,  the  waters  of  which  are  confumed 
in  the  cultivation.  This  river,  called  Agi,  proceeds  from 
the  mountains  at  Buflum,  and  enters  the  plain  of  Tabreezi 
three  miles  N.  of  that  city.  This  city  is  furrounded  with 
a decayed  wall,  and  the  only  decent  houfe  in  the  place  is  a 
new  barrack,  ercdled  by  the  prince  for  the  accommodation 
of  his  troops.  The  ruins  of  the  ancient  city  ai'e  very  ex- 
tenfive  and  very  mean,  being  nothing  but  a confufed  mafs  of 
old  mud  walls.  Tabreez  is  fituated  in  N.  lat.  38“  10'.  E. 
long.  46°  37'.  Kinneir’s  Mem.  of  the  Perlian  Empire. 

TABUDA,  in  Ancient  Geography,  a river  of  Belgic 
Gaul,  in  the  country  of  the  Morini,  near  Gefforiacum 
Navale,  Ptol. 
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TABUED  in  Geography,  a town  of  Egypt,  ©n  the  Nile  ; 
^ miles  S.W.  of  Menuf. 

TABUIL,  a town  of  South  America,  in  the  province 
of  Tucuman  ; 20  miles  E.  of  St.  Fernando. 

TABULAR  Spar,  in  Mineralogy,  Spathon tables,  Haiiy ; 
a fpecies  of  lime-ftone,  generally  of  a greyifh-white  colour, 
but  fometimes  inclining  to  greenilh-yellow  or  reddilh-white. 
It  occurs  maflive  and  cryftallized  in  reftangular  four-fided 
tables.  The  luftre  of  the  principal  fradture  is  fhining  and 
pearly  ; theftrudfure  is  iraperfedfly  lamellar.  Tabular  fpar 
occurs  in  large  diftindf  prifmatic  concretions,  which  are 
promifcuoufly  aggregated ; it  is  tranflucent,  and  phofpho- 
refces  when  fcratched  with  a knife : its  fpecific  gravity  is 
2.86.  It  is  fometimes  friable.  When  put  into  nitrous  acid 
it  effervefces,  and  then  falls  into  grains.  It  is  infufible  by 
the  blowpipe.  The  analyfis,  as  given  by  Klaproth,  is 

Silex  ...  50 

Lime  - - - 45 

Water  ...  5 

This  mineral  is  of  rare  occurrence ; its  locality,  as  given 
by  Stiitz,  is  at  Dognaflca,  in  the  bannat  of  Temefvar,  in 
Hungary,  where  it  occurs  in  blue.coloured  primitive  lime, 
ftone,  with  garnets,  adfinolite,  tremolite,  and  variegated 
copper.  It  is  faid  by  Ellner  to  occur  at  Ozavitza.  In 
the  new  fyftem  of  mineralogy  propofed  by  Berzelius,  this 
mineral  is  denominated  a bijtliciate  of  lime ; the  oxygen  con. 
tained  by  the  different  conftituent  parts  being  in  the  propor- 
tion of  6.3  and  I ; the  filex  containing  twice  the  oxygen 
of  the  lime,  and  the  water  the  fixth  part. 

TABULA  RIUM,  among  the  Romans,  the  name  of 
that  part  of  the  treafury  where  the  Elephantine  books  were 
kept. 

TABULARIUS.  See  Tabellio. 

TABULARUM  Apertura.  See  Apertura. 

TABULATUM.  See  Tabella. 

TABUM,  a word  ufed  by  medical  writers,  to  exprefs  a 
thin,  fanious,  and  putrid  humour,  flowing  from  old  ulcers, 
or  from  mortified  parts,  in  cafes  where  the  vital  powers  are 
not  fufficient  for  the  generation  of  a perfedt  or  concodled 
matter. 

TABY,  in  Geography,  a town  of  Sweden,  in  Eaft  Goth- 
land ; 14  miles  S.E.  of  Nordkioping.  \ 

TAG  A,  a town  of  Japan,  in  the  ifland  of  Xicoco  ; 20 
miles  S.W.  of  Tofa. 

TACALALPO,  a town  of  Mexico,  in  the  province  of 
Tabafco  ; 23  miles  S.W.  of  Tabafco. 

TACALAYO,  a town  of  South  America,  in  the  pro- 
vince of  Chaco  ; 35  miles  N.  of  St.  Salvador  de  Jugui. 

TACALEA,  a town  of  South  America,  in  the  province 
of  Carthagena,  at  the  conflux  of  the  Cauca  and  Madalena  ; 
85  miles  S.E.  of  Carthagena. 

T AC  AMAH  AC  A,  in  Gardening,  a tree  of  the  orna- 
mental and  fweet-fmclling  kind,  which  is  often  planted  out 
in  (hrubberies,  borders,  and  other  parts  of  pleafure-grounds 
with  much  propriety  and  advantage  in  its  appearance,  and 
the  grateful  odour  which  it  diffufes  all  around  it.  See 
POPULUS. 

Tacamahaca,  or  Tacamacha,  a kind  of  refinous  gum, 
diftilling  from  the  trunk  of  a very  large  tree,  a fpecies  of 
poplar,  growing  in  New  Spain,  Canada,  and  other  parts  of 
America ; but  in  the  greateft  abundance,  as  it  is  faid,  in 
the  ifland  of  Madagafcar. 

The  tree  is  not  unlike  our  poplar-tree,  only  bigger  and 
taller  ; its  leaves  long  and  greCn,  its  fruit  red,  of  the  fize  of 
our  walnuts,  exceedingly  refinous,  and  containing  a ftone 
like  our  peaches.  See  Vovv'lvs  Balfamifera. 


The  wood  of  the  tree  makes  good  timber  for  (hips,  and 
the  gum  it  yields  ferves  there  for  their  caulking,  though  its 
chief  ufe  with  us  is  in  medicine. 

Two  forts  of  this  refin  are  fometimes  to  be  met  with. 
The  beft,  called  tacamahaca  in  (hells,  from  its  being  col- 
lefted  in  a kind  of  gourd  (hells,  is  fomewhat  unftuous  and 
foft,  of  a pale  yellowi(h  or  greeni(h  colour,  a bitterilh  aro- 
matic tafte,  and  a fragrant  delightful  fmell,  approaching  to 
that  of  lavender  and  ambergris.  This  fort  is  very  rare. 
That  commonly  found  in  the  (hops  is  in  tranfparent  grain* 
or  globes,  of  a whitifh,  yellowilh,  brovimilh,  or  greenifli 
colour,  and  of  a lefs  grateful  fmell  than  the  foregoing. 

The  firft  is  faid  to  exude  from  the  fruit  of  the  tree  ; the 
other  from  incifions  made  in  the  trunk.  The  tree,  as  raifed 
among  us,  affords  in  its  young  buds,  or  the  rudiments  of  the 
leaves,  a refinous  juice  of  the  fame  kind  of  fragrance. 

Tacamahaca  is  chiefly  ufed  as  an  ingredient  in  warm 
nervine  plafters  ; though  the  fragrance  and  tafte  of  the  finer 
fort  indicate  its  being  applicable  to  other  purpofes,  as  an 
internal  balfamic  corroborant.  Both  kinds  diffolve  in  rec- 
tified fpirit  into  a gold-coloured  liquor,  with  a fmall  quan- 
tity of  remaining  impurity  : they  alfo  impregnate  water 
confiderably  with  their  fmell  and  tafte,  but  give  out  very- 
little  of  their  fubftance  to  this  menftruum.  Lewis.  The 
Indians  are  faid  to  ufe  it  for  all  kinds  of  pains.  Schroder 
affirms,  that  he  has  feen  intolerable  pains  in  the  leg  removed 
by  it. 

TACAMES,  or  Atacames,  in  a government 

of  South  America,  in  the  province  of  Quito,  (Ituated  W.  of 
the  weftern  Cordilleras  of  the  Andes,  bordering  northward  on 
the  department  of  Barbacoas,  in  the  government  of  Popayan, 
weftward  on  the  South  fea,  and  fouthward  on  the  territory 
of  Guayaquil,  and  reaching  along  the  coaft  from  the  ifland 
of  Tumaco  and  the  houfe  of  Hufmal,  which  lie  in  N.  lat. 
1°  30',  to  the  bay  of  Caracas,  and  the  mountains  of  Balfamo, 
in  S.  lat.  0°  34'.  This  jurifdidlion  was  long  neglefted  after 
the  conqueft  of  it  by  Sebaftian  de  Belalcazar,  the  introduc- 
tion of  the  Chriftian  religion,  and  its  homage  to  the  king  of 
Spain.  At  length,  however,  it  was  difcovered  that  by 
making  fettlements  here,  the  intercourfe  and  commerce  be- 
tweeen  Quito  and  Terra  Firma  would  be  facilitated ; and 
with  this  view,  Paul  Durango  DelgadiUo  was,  in  the  year 
1621,  appointed  governor  of  Atacames  and  Rio  de  la* 
Efmaraldas.  He  was  fucceeded  by  Francifco  Perez  Me- 
nacho  in  1626,  and  other  governors,  who  failed  in  the  ac- 
compli(hment  of  the  objedt  for  which  they  were  appointed  ; 
at  length  Don  Pedro  Vicente  Maldonado,  in  1741,  laid 
open  a direft  communication  betwixt  Quito  and  the  Rio  de 
las  Efmaraldas,  and  in  recompence  of  his  fuccefs  he  was 
confirmed  as  governor  in  1746,  and  in  the  following  year 
the  country  was  formally  conftituted  a government.  This 
government  contains  twenty  towns,  which  are  but  fmall  and 
poor,  five  of  them  fituated  on  the  fea-coaft,  and  the  other* 
being  inland  places.  The  inhabitants  of  the  five  towns  are 
Spaniards,  Meftizos,  Negroes,  and  Calls,  which  fprung  from 
thefe  three  claffes.  Thofe  of  the  other  fifteen  are  in  general 
Indians,  among  whom  are  few  Spaniai'ds,  Mulattos,  or 
Negroes.  The  fpiritual  concerns  of  the  diftrift  are  entrufted 
to  eleven  priefts,  who  refide  in  the  great  towns,  and  occa- 
fionally  vifit  the  others,  in  which  are  chapels  of  eafe. 

The  temperature  of  Atacames  is  like  tliat  of  Guayaquil, 
and  accordingly  it  produces  the  fame  kinds  of  vegetables, 
grains,  and  fruits  ; feme  of  them  to  greater  perfeftion,  on 
account  of  its  more  elevated  fituation.  It  likewife  pro- 
duces in  great  abundance  vanillas,  achote,  farfaparilla,  and 
indigo.  Confiderable  quantities  of  wax  are  made  here,  and 
the  forefts  of  the  country  afford  a great  variety  of  trees  of 
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large  fize  and  lofty  height,  fit  for  domellic  and  naval  pur- 
pofes.  (Juan  and  Ulloa’s  Voyage,  vol.  i. ) M.  d’Anville, 
in  his  map  of  Quito,  has  marked  the  fuppofed  loft  mine  of 
Emeralds,  about  20  miles  to  the  fouth  of  the  town  of  Taca- 
mes,  which  is  fituated  in  a bay  of  the  Pacific  ocean,  to 
which  it  gives  name;  no  miles  N.W.  of  Quito.  N.  lat. 
0°  52'.  W.  long.  62®. 

TACAPHORIS,  in  Ancient  Geography,  a town  of 
Africa,  in  the  interior  of  Marmarica.  Ptol. 

TACARIGUA,  Bay  or  Lake,  in  Geography,  is  fituated 
in  the  government  of  Caraccas,  in  America,  about  one  and  a 
half  league  from  the  mouth  of  the  river  T uy.  Its  form  is 
circular,  and  its  meafure  is  about  feven  leagues  from  the  fea, 
on  the  N.E.  to  its  deepeft  recefs  on  the  S.E.  It  abounds 
in  all  kinds  of  fea-fifii,  and  is  remarkable  for  the  great 
number  of  alligators  which  are  feen  in  it. 

TACASARTA,  in  Ancient  Geography ,?l  town  of  Egypt, 
upon  the  route  from  Memphis  to  Pelufium.  Anton.  Itin. 

TACASUKI,  in  Geography,  a town  of  Japan,  in  the 
ifland  of  Niphon  ; 12  miles  N.W.  of  Meaco. 

TACATO,  a town  of  Japan,  in  the  ifland  of  Niphon  ; 
48  miles  S.S.W.  of  Jedo. 

TACATUA,  Tackus,  in  Ancient  Geography,  a town 
fituated  on  the  coaft  of  Africa,  between  Ruficades  and 
Hippone  ; E.  of  the  promontory  of  Tapfos,  and  W.  of  that 
of  Hippi. 

TACAU,  in  Geography,  n town  of  Japan,  in  the  ifland  of 
Niphon  ; 90  miles  N.W.  of  Jedo. 

TACAXI,  a fmall  ifland  of  Japan,  on  the  S.  coaft  of  the 
ifland  of  Ximo,  at  the  entrance  into  the  gulf  of  Ximabara. 

TACAZZE',  a river  of  Africa,  next  to  the  Nile  the 
largeft  in  Upper  Abyflinia.  Its  principal  branch  rifes  in 
Angot,  in  a plain  champaign  country,  about  200  miles  S.E. 
of  Gpndar,  near  a fpot  called  Souami  Midre.  It  has  three 
fpring-heads,  or  foiirces,  like  the  Nile  : near  it  is  the  fmall 
village  Gourri,  fignifying  cold.  The  other  branch  of  the 
Tacazze  rifes  in  the  frontiers  of  Begemder,  near  Dabuco, 
whence,  running  between  Gouliou,  Lafta,  and  Beleflen,  it 
joins  with  the  Angot  branch,  and  becomes  the  boundary 
between  Tigre  and  Amhara.  This  river  was  called  the 
Siris,  or  the  river  of  the  dog-ftar,  whilft  the  uncivilized  peo- 
ple, the  Cufliites  of  the  ifland  of  Meroe,  refided  upon  its 
banks.  It  was  then  called  the  Tannulh  Abay,  or  the  leffer 
of  two  rivers  that  fwelled  with  the  tropical  rains,  which  was 
the  name  given  to  it  by  the  peafants  from  a comparifon  of  it 
with  the  Nile.  It  was  the  Tacazze  in  Derkin,  or  the  dwell- 
ing of  the  Taka,  before  it  joined  the  Nile  in  Baja,  and  it 
was  the  Aftaboras  of  thofe  of  the  ancients  that  took  the  Nile 
for  the  Siris.  It  is  now  the  Atbara,  giving  its  name  to  that 
peninfula,  which  it  inclofes  on  the  E.  as  the  Nile  does  on 
the  W.  and  which  was  formerly  the  ifland  of  Meroe. 
Tacazze  is  a pleafant  river,  fliaded  with  fine  lofty  trees,  and 
having  its  banks  covered  with  tamarilks  and  bufhes  fingu- 
larly  fragrant.  Its  ftream  is  very  limpid,  its  water  excel- 
lent, and  it  abounds  with  a great  variety  of  fifh  : its  coverts 
are  alfo  full  of  all  forts  of  game.  During  the  inundation,  it 
carries  in  its  bed  nearly  one-third  of  all  the  water  that  falls 
in  Abyflinia,  rifing  to  about  three  fathoms,  tearing  up  rocks 
and  large  trees  in  its  courfe,  and  forcing  down  their  broken 
fragments  fcattered  in  its  ftream,  with  a noife  like  thunder 
echoed  from  a hundred  hills.  This  river,  though  in  many  re- 
fpefts  beautiful,  has  its  difadvantages.  From  the  falling  of  the 
firft  rains  in  March  till  November,  it  is  death  to  fleep  in  the 
country  adjoining  to  it,  both  within  and  without  its  banks. 
The  inhabitants  retire  and  live  in  villages  on  the  top  of  the 
neighbouring  mountains ; and  thefe  are  all  robbers  and 
aflaffins,  v/ho  defcend  from  their  habitations  in  the  heights  to 
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lie  in  wait  for,  and  plunder  the  travellers  who  pafs  that  way. 
Its  abundance  of  fifh  draws  together  a number  of  croco- 
diles : in  its  adjacent  thickets  are  vaft  multitudes  of  lions  and 
hyaenas.  The  ford  of  this  river  is  fituated  in  N.  lat.  13® 
42'  45".  Bruce’s  Travels,  vol.  hi. 

TACCA,  in  Botany,  a Malay  name,  ufed  by  Rumphius, 
and  adopted  by  the  claflical  Forfter,  as  well  as  by  the 
younger  Linnaeus.  The  word  being,  though  barbarous  and 
unmeaning,  eafy  of  pronunciation,  we  are  induced  to  ac- 
quiefce  in  thefe  authorities,  and  to  retain  it,  along  with 
Aucuha,  Pandamis,  and  a few  other  names  fo  circumftanced. 
Sir  Jofeph  Banks  and  Dr.  Solander  had  called  the  fame 
genus,  very  elegantly  and  judicioufly,  Chaitea,  from 
ajlowing  mane,  or  head  of  hair,  in  allufion  to  the  fpreading 
tuft  of  long  capillary  filaments,  apparently  a fort  of  brafteas, 

or  abortive  ftalks,  accompanying  the  flowers Forft.  Gen. 

t.  35.  Linn.  Suppl.  37.  Schreb.  229.  Willd.  Sp.  PI.  v.  2. 
200.  Mart.  Mill.  Dift.  v.  4.  Brown  Prodr.  Nov.  Holl. 
V.  I.  340.  Ait.  Hort.  Kew.  v.  2.  306.  Juft. 56.  Lamarck 
Illuftr.  t.  232.  Gsertn.  t.  14 — Clafs  and  order,  Hexan- 
dria  Monogynia.  Nat.  Ord.  Narci/Jt,  Juft.  Akin  to  Aroidea: 
and  Arijldochie,  Brown. 

Gen.  Ch.  Cal.  Perianth  fuperior,  of  one  leaf,  in  fix  very 
deep,  elliptic-oblong,  equal,  converging,  permanent  feg- 
ments.  Cor.  none.  Stam.  Filaments  fix,  oppofite  to  the 
fegments  of  the  calyx,  into  whofe  bafe  they  are  inferted,  and 
half  as  long,  equal,  dilated,  flat,  oblong,  incurved  and 
vaulted  at  the  fummit  ; anthers  feflile  in  the  hollow  of  each 
filament,  of  two  diftindl  lobes.  Fiji.  Germen  inferior, 
roundilh  ; ftyle  fhort,  cylindrical,  with  three  furrows  ; fti<r- 
mas  three,  fpreading,  dilated,  cloven.  Peric.  Berry  ovate, 
angular,  of  one  cell.  Seeds  numerous,  ovate,  ftriated,  “ in- 
ferted into  three  receptacles  annexed  to  the  coat  of  the 
berry.”  Brown. 

Elf.  Ch.  Calyx  in  fix  deep  equal  fegments.  Petals 
none.  Filaments  vaulted.  Stigmas  ftellated.  Berry  infe- 
rior, angular,  with  many  feeds. 

I.  kh.  pinnatijida.  Pinnatifid  Tacca,  or  Otaheite  Salep. 
Linn.  Suppl.  251.  Forft.  Prodr.  36.  PI.  Efcul.  59. 
Willd.  n.  I.  Ait.  n.  i.  Loureir.  Cochinch.  300.  (Tacca; 
Rumph.  Amboin.  v.  5.  324 — 328.  t.  112 — 114.  Chaitsea 
Tacca ; Banks  Ic.  Ined.  apiid  Bibl.  Linn.  Leontice 
Leontopetaloides  ; Linn.  Sp.  PI.  448.  “ Leontopetaloides  ; 
Amman,  in  Comm.  Petrop.  v.  8.  211.  t.  13.”) — Leaves 
pinnatifid, — Native  of  the  Eaft  Indies,  Cochinchina,  the 
tropical  part  of  New  Holland,  and  the  Society  Iflands  ; 
brought  to  England  by  Capt.  Bligh,  in  1793,  but  has  not 
yet  flowered.  Alton.  The  root  is  tuberous  and  perennial. 
Leaves  one  or  two,  radical,  on  long  ftalks,  creft,  deeply 
three-cleft,  with  deeply  and  varioully  pinnatifid,  acute, 
entire  lobes,  a foot  long,  fmooth,  reticulated  with  veins. 
Footjlalk  hollow,  fmooth.  Flower-Jlalk  radical,  about  a 
yard  high,  hollow,  erecft,  unbranched,  terminating  in  a Ample 
umbel  of  feveral  drooping,  green,  fomewhat  glaucous, 
jlowers,  accompanied  by  an  involucrum  of  about  as  many 
upright,  partly  pinnatifid,  green  leaves,  near  two  inches 
long  ; with  a greater  number  of  much  longer  thread-lhaped 
bodies,  fufpedled  by  Mr.  Brown  to  be  abortive  flower-ftalks. 
The  berries  are  black,  larger  than  a goofeberry,  but  little 
juicy  when  ripe. 

Forfter  fays  the  freflr  root  is  intenfely  bitter  and  acrid, 
though  fomewhat  milder  when  cultivated.  By  being 
grated,  and  repeatedly  walhed  in  frefli  water,  it  yields  a 
very  white  mild  powder,  like  ftarch,  which  is  dried  in  the 
fun,  and  then  ferves  for  food,  either  in  the  manner  of  Salep, 
or  baked  in  the  form  of  cakes,  which  are  even  better  than 
thofe  made  of  Sago.  The  former  mode  of  ufing  this  powder 
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is  cuftomary  in  the  South-fea,  the  latter  in  the  Molucca, 
i/Iands.  This  root  is  alfo  applied  as  a plafter,  we  prefume 
frelli,  for  deep  wounds  made  with  darts  or  other  weapons. 
It  is  well  known  that  a fimilar  powder,  or  mild  wholefome 
dour,  is  obtained,  by  walhing,  from  the  roots  of  Jatropha 
Manihot,  and  various  fpecies  of  Arum,  even  our  common 
Arum  maculatum,  as  well  as  from  raw  potatoes. 

2.  T.  integrlfoUa,  Entire -leaved  Tacca.  Gawler  in 

Curt.  Mag.  t.  1488.  Ait.  Epit.  375 — Leaves  ovate,  undi- 
vided.— Native  of  the  Eafl;  Indies,  from  whence  it  was  fent 
by  Dr.  Roxburgh  to  fir  Abraham  Hume,  and  flowered  in 
the  ftove  at  Wormleybury,  in  June  1812.  The  leaves  are 
four  or  five  inches  long,  probably  often  more,  fmooth,  quite 
fimple  and  entire,  with  one  rib  and  many  oblique  veins  ; 
each  on  a flout,  channelled,  brown  footjlalk.  Flonuers  um.- 
bellate,  ere£I  or  decumbent,  of  a dingy  green,  with  purple 
ftalks.  Leaves  of  the  involucrrim  large,  ovate,  pale  green 
vvith  many  purple  ribs,  and  accompanied  by  a few  white 
thread-fhaped  ftalks,  refembling  the  former.  We  have  feen 
no  fpecimen  in  flower. 

TACE,  Itah,  in  Mujic,  be  filent. 

TACET,  Lat.,  is  ufed  when  a vocal  or  inftrumental 
part  is  to  be  filent  during  a whole  movement : as  in  a mafs, 
Chrijle  tacet ; in  a concerto  or  fonata,  tare/,  &c. 

Tacet,  Joseph,  in  Biography,  an  eminent  performer  and 
mailer  on  the  German  flute,  born,  we  believe,  in  France  ; but 
who  came  to  England  fo  early,  and  continued  here  fo  long, 
that  by  forgetting  his  own  language,  he  fpoke  Englifh  like  a 
native  of  & ifland.  He  was  the  lirft  to  adopt  the  addi- 
tional keys  of  Quantz  to  the  German  flute,  in  order  to  correft 
the  bad  notes,  and  increafed  their  number  from  three  to  live  ; 
though,  we  believe,  he  feldom  ufed  them  all. 

TAC-FREE,  in  Old  Charters,  an  exemption  from  pay- 
ments. 

TACHAN,  in  Geography,  a fmall  ifland  in  the  Chinefe 
fea,  near  the  coaft  of  Cochinchina.  N.  lat.  12°  35'. 
E.  long.  109°  14'. 

TACHAR,  a town  of  Thibet  ; 23  miles  S.  of  Tourfan. 

TACHARD,  Guy,  m Biography,  a French  Jefuit,  who, 
after  accompanying  chevalier  de  Caumont,  and  the  abbe  de 
Choifi,  on  an  embalfy  to  Siam,  returned  to  Europe  in  1688, 
and  having  made  another  voyage  to  the  Indies,  died  at 
Bengal  about  1694.  Flis  “Two  Voyages  to  Siam,”  in 
2 vols.  Paris,  1686  and  1689,  re-printed  at  Amfterdam  in 
1700,  well  received  at  the  time  of  their  publication,  have 
funk  in  reputation  on  account  of  the  credulity  and  exag- 
geration of  the  author,  of  which  fatisfadlory  evidence  has 
been  given  by  chevalier  de  Forbin,  in  his  Memoirs.  Nouv. 
Dia.  Hiftor. 

TACHAR-SEGHIN,  in  Geography,  a town  of  Thibet ; 
50  miles  S.  of  Tourfan. 

TACHAS,  in  Ichthyology,  a name  given  by  fome  authors 
to  the  manati,  or  fea-cow. 

TACHASARA,  in  Ancient  Geography,  a town  of  Afia, 
in  the  interior  of  Media,  between  Zalaca  and  Pharambara. 
Ptol. 

TACHAU,  or  Tachow,  in  Geography,  a town  of  Bohe- 
mia, in  the  circle  of  Pilfen,  taken  by  Zi'lka  by  aflault,  and 
fackedin  the  year  1427  ; 34  miles  W.  of  Pilfen.  N.  lat. 
49°  47'.  E.  long.  12°  40'. 

TACHBACH,  a town  of  Germany,  in  the  county  of 
Henneberg  3 8 miles  E.S.E.  of  Meinungen. 

TACHEMAL-ONDOUC,  a town  of  Chinefe  Tai-- 
tary.  N.  lat.  45°  59'.  E.  long.  122°  31'. 

TACHEMPSO,  or  Tachomxpso,  in  Ancient  Geography, 
an  ifland  of  Ethiopia,  in  the  vicinity  of  Libya,  partly  oc- 
cupied by  the  Egyptians,  and  partly  by  the  Ethiopians. 


TACHENS,  in  Geography,  a lake  of  the  archbilhopric 
of  Salzburg,  five  miles  long,  and  about  one  wide  ; 14  miles 
N.W.  of  Salzburg. 

TACHIA,  in  Botany,  called  Tachi  by  the  Galibis  in 
Guiana,  becaufe  the  hollow  ftem  and  branches  of  this  flmtb 
ferve  as  a retreat  for  ants,  the  above  word  fignifying,  in  the' 
language  of  thofe  people,  an  ant’s  neft.  Aublet  Guian. 
75.  t.  29.  See  Myrmecia. 

TACHIBOTA.  See  Salmasia. 

TACHIGALIA,  Tachigali  of  the  Galibis  in  Guiana. 
See  Cubxea. 

TA-CHOUI-CAO-HOTUN,  in  Geography,  ■d.X.osN'o.oI 
Corea;  425  miles  E.  of  Peking.  N.  lat.  40°  i P.  E. 
long.  124°  53'. 

TACHYGRAPHY,  called  alfo  Brachygraphy, 
formed  from  Tccxot,  Jvoift,  and  ypxpn,  writing ; the  art  of 
quick  or  fhort  writing. 

There  have  been  various  kinds  of  tachygraphy  invented  ; 
among  the  Romans,  there  were  certain  notes  ufed,  each 
of  which  fignified  a word. 

The  rabbins  have  a kind  of  tachygraphy  formed  by  ab- 
breviations, which  made  a kind  of  technical  words  ; where- 
in each  confonant  Hands  for  a whole  word  ; as 

rafehi ; which  Hands  for  rahbi  Schelomoh  Jarri.  See 
Notaricon. 

In  France,  &c.  the  only  tachygraphy  ufed  is,  the  re- 
trenching of  letters,  or  even  whole  fyllables  of  words,  as  in 
fdm  for  fecundum,  aut  for  aiitem,  d for  fed,  0 for  7ion,  parti- 
cipaon  iox  participation,  &cc. 

The  firft  printers  imitated  thefe  abbreviations  ; but  at 
prefent  they  are  almoft  laid  afide,  except  among  feriveners, 
&c. 

In  England  we  have  great  variety  of  methods  of  tachy- 
graphy, or  fhort -hand  ; more  by  far,  and  thofe  much  bet- 
ter, eafier,  fpeedier,  and  more  commodious,  than  what  are 
known  in  any  other  part  of  the  world  ; wituefs  Shelton’s, 
Wallis’s,  Rich’s,  Mafon’s,  Webfter’s,  Wefton’s,  Macaulay’s, 
Annet’s,  Gurney’s,  Lyle’s,  Byrom’s,  Rees’s,  and  feveral 
other  fhort-hands.  See  Stenography. 

TACISSO,  Jeung,  in  Geography.  See  Tassasudon. 

TACIT  Acceptance.  See  Acceptance. 

Tacit  Community.  See  Community. 

Tacit  Decree,  in  Roman  Antiquity,  fecret  deliberations, 
to  which  none  but  old  fenators  were  iummoned. 

J.  Capitolinus  mentions  a decree  of  this  fecret  kind, 
which  he  calls  S.  C.  taciturn,  and  fays,  that  the  ufe  of  them 
among  the  ancients  was  derived  from  the  neceflities  of  the 
public,  when  upon  fome  imminent  danger  from  enemies,  the 
fenate  was  either  driven  to  fome  low  and  mean  expedients, 
or  to  fuch  meafures  as  were  proper  to  be  executed  before 
they  were  publifhed,  or  fuch  as  they  had  a mind  to  keep  fe- 
cret even  from  friends  ; on  which  occafions  they  commonly 
recurred  to  a tacit  decree,  from  which  they  excluded  their 
clerks  and  fervants.  performing  that  part  themfelves,  left, 
any  thing  fhould  get  abroad.  'Capitol,  de  Gordian,  c.  12. 

In  the  early  times  of  the  republic,  there  are  feveral  in- 
ftances  mentioned  by  hiftorians  of  fuch  private  meetings  of 
the  fenate,  fummoned  by  the  confuls  to  their  own  houfes  ; 
to  which  none  but  the  old  or  proper  fenators  were  admitted, 
and  of  which  the  tribunes  ufually  complained.  Vide  Dion. 
Halic.  1.  X.  40.  1.  xi.  55.  57.  Middiet,  of  Rom.  Sen. 
p.  90. 

TACITUS,  Caius  Cornelius,  in  Biography,  a well- 
known  hiftorian,  was  born  about  the  year  of  the  Chriftian 
era  57,  at  Interamna,  or  tlie  modern  Terni.  His  father 
was  a Roman  knight,  and  procurator  of  Belgic  Gaul. 
Devoted  from  liis  youth  to  the  cultivation  of  literature  and 
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rhetoric,  his  reputation  at  maturity  was  fo  well  eftablifhed, 
that  he  was  permitted  by  Julius  A^icola,  at  the  expiration 
of  his  confulate,  which  occurred  in  the  year  77,  to  form 
i.  matrimonial  connexion  with  his  daughter.  Thus  intro- 
duced into  public  life,  he  was  honoured  by  the  patronage  of 
Vefpafian,  Titus,  and  Domitian.  Having  difcharged  the 
office  of  praetor,  he  withdrew  from  the  capital  for  four 
years  ; and  on  his  return  he  found  the  latter  emperor  exer- 
ciling  a tyranny  which  he  bitterly  lamented.  His  profpefts, 
however,  were  brightened  by  the  acceffion  of  Nerva  to  the 
confulHiip,  in  the  year  97  ; and  as  his  affociate  Verginius 
Rufus  died  before  the  termination  of  his  office,  Tacitus  was 
appointed  to  be  his  fucceffor,  and  commenced  his  literary  ca- 
reer, if  the  “ Dialogue  concerning  Orators”  be  not  his  com- 
pofition,  with  an  eloquent  oration  at  the  funeral  of  Verginius, 
of  whom  Pliny  fays  that  he  “ crowned  the  felicity  of  his  life 
by  poffeffing  the  moft  eloquent  of  eulogifts  at  his  death.” 
In  the  early  part  of  T rajan’s  reign,  he  concurred  with  his  friend 
Pliny  the  Younger,  in  the  accufation  of  Marcus  Prifcits  for 
the  crimes  with  which  he  was  chargeable  during  his  procon- 
fulate  of  Africa.  The  condudt  of  Tacitus  and  Pliny  on  this 
occafion  was  honoured  by  the  encomium  of  the  fenate  in 
their  fentence  and  condemnation  of  the  culprit.  The  future 
circumllances  of  his  life,  and  the  precife  time  of  his  death, 
are  unknown  ; but  as  he  makes  no  allufion  to  the  reign  of 
Adrian,  it  is  moft  probable  that  he  did  not  furvive  that  of 
Trajan. 

The  principal  works  of  Tacitus  were  his  “ Annals,”  and 
his  “ Hiftory.”  The  former  comprehended  the  Roman 
affairs  from  the  death  of  Auguftus  to  that  of  Nero  ; but  it 
has  been  tranfmitted  to  us  in  a very  mutilated  ftate.  The 
latter  comprifed  the  period  from  the  end  of  Nero  to  the 
death  of  Domitian  ; and  now  exifts  in  an  imperfeft  ftate,  as 
the  nan-ative  does  not  extend  far  beyond  the  acceffion  of  Vef- 
pafian. His  other  works  are,  a “ Life  of  Agricola,”  and  a 
treatife  “ On  the  Manners  of  the  Germans.”  The  ftyle  of 
his  writings  is  fingularly  concife,  abrupt,  and  elliptical,  fo 
that  the  reader  is  often  at  a lofs  to  comprehend  his  meaning. 
His  aim  feems  to  have  been  to  comprize  much  in  a fmall 
compafs,  and  he  has  thus  furnifhed  a great  variety  of  politi- 
cal maxims,  which,  by  the  brevity  with  which  they  are  ex- 
preffed,  are  peculiarly  adapted  to  imprefs  the  memory.  It 
is  obferved,  however,  by  one  of  his  biographers,  that  he 
occafionally  difcovers  “ an  affeftation  of  converting  com- 
mon remarks  into  aphorifms,  and  of  philofophizing  when 
he  was  only  required  to  narrate.”  Neverthelefs,  as  the  fame 
author  remarks,  “ no  profe  writer  in  any  language  furpafles  or 
perhaps  equals  him  in  force  of  defcription,  and  the  choice 
of  circumllances  by  which  he  dramatizes  a fcene,  and  brings 
it  before  the  eyes  of  his  reader  ; and  no  want  of  perfpiciiity 
appears  in  his  ftyle  when  employed  in  the  relation  of  ftriking 
events.”  The  writer  whom  we  are  now  citing  extols  the 
moral  merits  of  Tacitus  as  an  hiftorian,  and  gives  him  his 
full  fhare  of  praife  for  inculcating  the  nobleft  principles  of 
aftion,  both  public  and  private,  and  difplaying  the  evils 
arifing  from  uncontrolled  power,  united,  as  it  generally 
mull  be,  with  vice  and  tyranny.  “ He  was  guarded,”  fays 
the  biographer,  “ by  philofophy  againft  credulity,  and  by 
the  love  of  truth  againft  calumny.”  He  adds,  “ upon  the 
whole,  whatever  defedls  may  be  juftly  imputed  to  him,  his 
works  can  never  fail  to  keep  a diftinguilhed  place  among  the 
moft  valuable  treafures  which  antiquity  has  bequeathed  to 
Tjs.”  The  following  editions  of  the  works  of  Tacitus  are 
thofe  which  are  held  in  the  higheft  eftimation  : •v'fz,.  Ryckii, 
Lugd.  Bat,  1687,  2 yols.  i2mo.;  Gronovii,  Traj.  1721, 
2 vols.  4to.  ; Ernefti,  Lipf.  1752  and  1772,  2 vols.  8vo.; 
Brotier,  Paris,  1771,  4 vols.  qto,  and  1776,  7 vols.  i2mo. 


Many  tranflations  in  different  languages  are  extant.  iSi'd^ 
tier  Praef.  Gen.  Biog. 

Tacitus,  M.  Claudius,  an  emperor  of  Rome,  who 
was  advanced  to  this  eminence  from  the  rank  of  fenator,  to 
which  he  belonged  at  the  time  of  Aurelian’s  death,  A.D. 
275.  He  was  then  about  75  years  of  age,  having  been 
conful  twice,  bearing  the  charafter  of  diftinguilhed  wifdom 
and  moderation,  and  enjoying  a patrimony  valued  at  between 
two  and  three  millions  ilerling.  An  interregnum  took  place 
in  confequence  of  the  refufal  of  the  army  and  fenate  to  nomi- 
nate an  emperor,  and  had  lafted  nearly  eight  months.  Tacitus 
wilhed  to  refer  the  choice  to  the  army  ; but  finding  that  he 
was  the  perfon  to  whom  the  attention  of  the  public  was  di- 
refted,  he  withdrew  to  his  country  feat  in  Campania,  and 
continued  there  two  months.  At  length,  the  conful  con- 
voked the  fenate,  and  Tacitus  appeared  in  the  affembly. 
Being  allced  his  opinion  on  the  fubjedl  that  had  occafioned 
delay,  he  arofe  to  reply ; but  he  was  immediately  faluted, 
amid  general  acclamations,  with  the  titles  of  Auguftus  and 
emperor.  The  plea  of  his  age  and  infirmities  was  of  no 
avail ; conftrained  to  accept  the  high  honour  on  Sept.  25, 
A.D.  275,  he  entered  on  his  office  ; the  Roman  people  and 
the  praetorian  guards  approving  and  confirming  his  eleftion. 
His  firft  objeft  was  to  reftore  to  the  fenate  rights  and  privi- 
leges, which  ferved  to  render  the  conftitution  a limited  mo- 
narchy. After  thus  gratifying  the  fenators,  he  proceeded  to 
regulate  and  reform  the  public  morals ; exhibiting  in  his 
own  conduft  an  example  of  fimplicity  and  frugality,  whilft: 
he  was  unufually  munificent  in  his  attention  to  public  objefts. 
To  literature  he  was  a diftinguilhed  patron  ; and  he  paid 
particular  refpedl  to  his  anceftor,  the  hiftorian  Tacitus,  di- 
redling  ten  copies  of  his  works  to  be  annually  depofited  in 
the  public  libraries.  In  order  to  fecure  the  attachment  of 
the  army,  he  vifited  the  camp  at  Thrace  at  the  commence- 
ment of  the  year  276,  promifed  the  ufual  donative,  and  in- 
flidled  punilhment  on  the  principal  perfons  who  had  been 
concerned  in  the  murder  of  Aurelian.  In  procefs  of  time, 
diffentions  broke  out  amongft  the  troops,  and  the  malcon- 
tents being  joined  by  the  murderers  of  Aurelian,  who  had 
made  their  efcape,  either  by  diredl  violence,  or  by  the  vexa- 
tion which  they  occafioned  to  the  aged  emperor,  terminated 
his  life  at  Tyana,  in  Cappadocia,  after  a reign  of  200  days. 
Crevier.  Gibbon. 

TACK,  in  Sail-Making,  the  foremoft  lower  comer  of  all 
fore  and  aft  fails. 

Tack,  a rope  ufed  to  confine  the  clues  of  the  main  and 
fore  courfes  forward  occafionally  in  a fixed  pofition,  and 
alfo  to  confine  the  tacks  of  ftay-fails,  boom-fails,  and  fore- 
fails of  Hoops  ; and  the  outer  lower  corners  of  ftudding- 
fails.  The  tacks  of  the  main  and  fore  courfes  are  ropes 
cable -laid,  and  made  tapering,  having  a large  wall-knot  at 
one  end,  which  prevents  its  drawing  through  the  clue  of  the 
fail. 

Tack  is  alfo  applied  by  analogy  to  that  part  of  any  fail 
to  which  the  tack  is  ufually  failened.  A fhip  is  faid  to  be  on 
the  ftarboard  or  larboard  tack  when  ihe  is  clofe -hauled,  with 
the  wind  upon  the  ftarboard  and  larboard  fide : and  in  this 
fenfe,  the  diftance  which  file  fails  in  that  pofition  is  confidered 
as  the  length  of  the  tack  ; although  this  is  more  frequently 
called  a board.  Falconer. 

Tack,  To,  in  Sea  Language,  is  to  change  the  courfe  from 
one  boaM  to  another,  or  to  turn  about  the  fliip  from  the 
ftarboard  to  the  larboard  tack,  in  a contrary  wind. 

Tacking  is  alfo  ufed,  in  a more  enlarged  fenfe,  to  fignify 
that  manoeuvre  in  navigation,  by  which  a fhip  makes  an 
oblique  progreffion  to  the  windward,  in  a zigzag  diredlioR, 
This,  however,  is  more  ufually  called  beating,  or  turning  to 
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windward.  In  order  to  explain  the  theory  of  tacking 
a (hip,  recourfe  muft  be  had  to  the  two  firll  laws  of 
motion,  recited  under  La'ivs  of  Nature  : according  to 
which,  it  is  eafy  to  conceive  how  a fhip  is  compelled 
to  turn  into  any  direftion,  by  the  force  of  the  wind  acting 
upon  her  fails  in  horizontal  lines.  For  the  fails  may  be 
fo  arranged  as  to  receive  the  current  of  air,  either  direftly, 
or  more  or  lefs  obliquely  : hence  the  motion  communicated  to 
the  fails  mull  neceffarily  confpire  with  that  of  the  wind  upon 
their  furfaces.  To  make  the  fliip  tack,  or  turn  round  with 
her  head  to  the  mndward,  it  is  therefore  necelTary,  after  (he 
has  received  the  firll  impreffion  from  the  helm,  that  the  head- 
fails  Ihould  be  fo  difpofed  as  to  diminilh  the  effort  of  the 
wind,  in  the  firll  inftant  of  her  motion,  and  that  the  whole 
force  of  the  wind  ffiould  be  exerted  on  the  after-fails,  which 
operating  on  the  Ihip’s  Hern,  carries  it  round  like  a weather- 
cock. But  fince  the  ailion  of  the  after-fails  to  turn  the 
Ihip  will  unavoidably  ceafe,  when  her  head  points  to  the 
windward,  it  then  becomes  necelTary  to  ufe  the  head-fails  to 
prevent  her  from  falling  off,  and  returning  to  her  former 
fituation.  Thefe  are,  accordingly,  laid  aback  on  the  lee- 
fide,  to  pulh  the  veffel’s  fore-part  towards  the  oppofite  fide, 
till  Ihe  has  fallen  into  the  line  of  her  courfe  thereon,  and 
fixed  her  fails  to  conform  with  that  fituation. 

The  firll  elfort  to  turn  the  Ihip  in  tacking,  communicated 
by  the  helm,  which  is  then  put  to  the  lee-fide,  being  an- 
nounced by  the  pilot,  or  commanding  officer,  who  then 
calls  out,  Helm’s  a-lee  ! the  head-fails  are  immediately  made 
to  Ihiver  in  the  wind,  by  calling  loofe  their  Iheets  or  bow- 
lines. The  pilot  then  calls.  Up  tacks  and  Jheets  1 which  is 
executed  by  loofening  all  the  ropes  which  confine  the  cor- 
ners of  the  lower  fails,  in  order  that  they  may  be  more 
readily  Ihifted  to  the  other  fide.  When  the  flfip  has  turned 
her  head  direftly  to  v/indward,  the  pilot  gives  the  order  to 
turn  about  the  fails  on  the  main  and  mizen-malls,  by  the 
exclamation,  Haul  main-fail,  haul!  the  bowlines  and  traces 
are  then  inllantly  call  off"  on  one  fide,  and  as  expeditioully 
drawn  in  on  the  other  fide,  fo  as  to  wheel  the  yards  about 
their  malls ; the  lower  corner  of  the  main-fail  is,  by  means 
of  its  tack,  pulled  down  to  its  ftation  at  the  chefs-tree  ; and 
all  the  after-fails  are,  at  the  fame  time,  adjulled  to  (land 
upon  the  other  board.  Finally,  when  the  Ihip  has  fallen  off" 
live  or  fix  points,  the  pilot  cries,  Hatd  off  all!  or,  let  go, 
and  haul!  the  fails  on  the  fore-mall  are  wheeled  about  by 
their  braces  ; and  as  the  Ihip  has  then  a tendency  to  fall  off", 
(he  is  checked  by  the  effort  of  the  helm,  which  for  that 
purpofe  is  put  hard-a-lee.  The  fore -tack,  or  the  lower 
corner  of  the  fore -fail,  being  fixed  in  its  place,  the  bow- 
lines are  hauled ; and  the  other  fails,  which  have  been  ne- 
glefted  in  the  hurry  of  tacking,  are  properly  arranged  to 
the  wind  ; which  exercife  is  called  trimming  the  fails.  Fal- 
coner. 

Tack  of  a Flag,  a line  fpliced  into  the  eye  at  the  bottom 
of  the  tabling,  for  fecuring  the  flag  to  the  haliards. 

TACK-Stopper.  See  Stopper. 

Tack,  in  Rural  Economy,  a term  provincially  made  ufe 
of  in  fome  dillnfts,  as  Gloucellerfhire,  to  fignify  a fort  of 
Ihelf,  within  the  dairy,  for  laying  cheefe  upon  while  they 
are  drying,  and  afterwards. 

Tack,  or  Tack  of  Land,  in  Agriculture,  is  a word  ufed 
in  fome  parts  of  the  nation,  as  thofe  of  the  north,  for  the 
term  of  a leafe.  It,  in  ihort,  denotes  the  means  bv  which 
land  is  holden  by  the  farmer,  from  the  proprietor  or  real 
owner,  in  the  intention  of  cultivation  and  improvement,  for 
the  advantages  of  the  produce.  It  was  in  its  origin  a fort 
of  feudal  or  military  tenure  of  land  : accordingly  it  is  found, 
the  writer  of  the  corredled  Agricultural  Report  of  the 


County  of  Peebles  fays,  that,  as  military  tenants,  at  firll, 
became  tenants  for  life,  from  being  tenants  at  will ; fo  the 
firll  notion  of  giving  the  fecurity  of  independence  to  the  cul- 
tivator of  the  foil,  in  Scotland,  as  elfewhere,  was  to  give 
him  fecurity^  of  poffeflion  for  life.  The  life-rent  tack  feems, 
it  is  laid,  the  firll  adopted  fpecies  or  kind  of  tack-holding, 
rendering  the  polfelfor  independent,  his  fituation  refpedlable, 
and  his  I'ights  and  interells  regarded.  Superior  privileges 
were  accordingly  bellowed  upon  the  life-rent  tack  ; the  pro- 
perty in  this  tack  was,  and  is,  confidered  to  be  fo  complete, 
as  to  imply  the  full  power  of  its  alienation,  in  defiance  of  the 
proprietor’s  fuppofed  efiential  and  inherent  right  of  the 
deleRus  pcrfoms ; and,  when  granted  to  a woman,  was  not 
confidered  as  forfeited  upon  her  marriage,  as  implying  af- 
fignment  contrary  to  the  proprietor’s  right  of  deleBus,  in 
confequence  of  its  falling  under  the  hufband’s  jus  mariti ; 
although  fuch,  it  is  faid,  is  the  abfurd  conllrudlion  of  Scots 
law,  in  regard  to  the  effedl  of  a woman’s  marriage,  upon  a 
tack  for  definite  time,  to  which  Ihe  Ihould  fall  heir  by  in- 
heritance, or  even,  perhaps,  acquire  by  perfonal  contradl. 
The  period  of  nineteen  years  feems,  it  is  faid,  in  Scotland, 
to  have  been  confidered  as  equivalent  to  the  life  of  a perfon 
of  age  to  enter  upon  a life-rent  tack  ; and  that,  from  this 
analogy,  various  privileges,  originally  communicated  to  the 
life-rent,  would  feem  to  have  been  extended  to  this  fpecies 
or  kind  of  tack.  As  nineteen  years  may,  however,  be  con- 
fidered as  a favourable  exchange  for  a life-rent,  this  is,  it  is 
thought,  probably  the  reafon  why  the  Scots  tenant  feems  to 
have  generally  preferred  this  fecurity  ; infomuch  that  the 
mention  of  a tack,  without  fpccification  of  the  term,  in 
common  habit  fuggelled  the  idea  of  a nineteen  years’  leafe. 
The  privileges  granted  to  cultivators,  by  legillating  pro- 
prietors, feem,  it  is  laid,  to  have  been  granted  flowly,  with 
reludlance,  and  to  no  greater  extent  tlian  what  indifpenfable 
utility  obvioully  and  abfolutely  required.  A Ihort-fighted 
avarice,  it  is  obferved,  wilhed  to  grafp  at  the  fruits  of  the 
cultivation  effefted  by  the  tenant’s  Hock,  as  fpeedily  as  pof- 
fible  ; even  fo  prematurely,  as  to  allow  no  fufficient  feciu-ity 
of  time  for  their  being  elTedled  at  all ; and  the  genius  of 
law  feems,  it  is  thought,  to  have  been  univerfally  inimical, 
both  in  modern  and  in  ancient  nations,  to  the  long  duration 
of  leafes,  which  feemed  to  keep  back  the  proprietor  from 
reaping  the  benefit  of  the  increafed  value  of  his  property^ 
And  that,  when  fubfequent  views  of  utility  fuggelled  the 
propriety  of  tacks  of  Hill  longer  duration,  they  were  ven- 
tured upon  with  timidity,  as  an  extenfion  of  a fpecies  of 
tenure,  to  which  the  genius  of  law  was  unfriendly  ; which, 
as  yet,  (lie  had  not  recognized  to  that  extent,  and  which 
file  might  be  fcrupulous  in  fandlioning.  Such  tacks,  there- 
fore, it  is  faid,  fought  (helter  under  the  form  of  the  privileged 
tack  of  nineteen  years,  which  had  acquired  an  analogical  lia- 
bility, and  whofe  talifmanic  influence  was  thought  able  to  pro- 
tefl  them:  the  whole  term  meant  durll  not,  it  is  faid,  be 
avowedly  exprelfed  ; but  the  tack  was  granted  for  two  nine- 
teens,  or  three  nineteens  of  years,  until  the  number  of  years 
propofed  Ihould  be  completed  in  nineteens. 

The  tack,  though  dill  fomewhat  loaded  and  encumbered 
by  a remnant  of  the  ffiackles.  and  tyranny  of  the  feudal  (late, 
fo  as  to  confiderably  obftrudl  and  impede  the  credit  and 
enterprize  of  agricultural  purfuits,  yet  probably,  in  confe- 
quence of  the  different  enadlments  and  deciiions  fince  made, 
empower  the  holders  by  it,  in  the  above  part  of  the  king- 
dom, perhaps  to  enjoy  more  fecurity,  it  is  thought,  than 
what  was  ever  bellowed  upon  the  adlual  cultivators  of  the 
foil  or  land,  either  in  ancient  or  in  modern  times.  See 
Tenant  and  Tenure. 

TACKLE,  in  a Ship,  a machine  formed  by  the  com= 
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municatlon  of  a rope  with  an  affemblage  of  blocks,  and 
known  in  mechanics  by  the  name  of  pulley. 

Tackles  are  ufed  in  a fhip  to  raife,  remove,  or  fecure 
weighty  bodies,  to  fupport  the  mafts,  or  to  extend  the  fails 
and  rigging.  They  are  either  moveable,  as  communicating 
with  a runner  ; or  fixed,  as  being  hooked  in  an  immoveable 
fituation  ; and  they  are  more  or  lefs  complicated,  with  blocks 
and  fheaves,  in  proportion  to  the  efforts  which  they  are  in- 
tended to  produce.  That  part  of  the  tackle  which  is  fixed 
to  one  of  the  blocks,  &c.  is  called  the  Jlandlng  part ; all 
the  reft  are  called  running  parts  ; and  that  on  which  the  men 
pull,  when  employing  the  tackle,  is  called  the  fall.  The 
application  of  the  tackle  to  mechanical  purpofes  is  termed 
hot/ling  or  hoivjmg.  Falconer. 

The  power  of  a tackle  will  be,  the  friftion  not  confidered, 
as  the  number  of  parts  of  the  fall  that  are  applied  to  fuftain 
the  weight.  If  a tackle  confifts  of  a double  and  a fingle 
block,  and  the  weight  to  be  hoifted  is  hung  to  the  double 
block,  there  will  be  four  parts  of  the  fall ; and  the  weight 
refting  upon  four  ropes,  equally  ftretched,  each  muft  bear 
the  fame  part  of  the  weight.  Thus,  fuppofe  the  weight 
hung  to  the  double  block  be  four  hundred,  then  one  hun- 
dred applied  to  the  fall  or  hauling  part  will  fufpend  it ; 
and  if  as  much  more  power  be  applied  as  will  overcome  the 
fridfion,  it  will  purchafe  the  weight : but  had  the  weight 
been  hooked  to  the  fingle  block,  it  would  have  refted  on 
three  ropes  only,  each  of  which  would  bear  a third  part  of 
the  weight ; therefore,  a third  part  of  the  weight  being  ap- 
plied to  the  hoifting  pai't  of  the  fall,  would  fufpend  the 
weight,  when  hooked  to  the  fingle  block  ; as  much  more 
being  applied  as  will  overcome  the  fridlion,  would  purchafe 
the  weight. 

The  blocks  that  are  fixed  are  only  for  the  convenience  of 
turning  the  direftion  of  the  fall ; they  add  nothing  to  the 
power  of  the  purchafe,  but,  on  the  contrary,  deftroy  fo 
much  as  is  neceflary  to  overcome  their  fridlion,  and  are, 
therefore,  to  be  avoided  as  much  as  poflible. 

Ropes,  if  tight  laid,  will  not  eafily  bend  round  fmall 
fheaves,  but  will  take  up  a confiderable  part  of  the  power  to 
force  them  into  their  proper  diredlion  : hence  it  follows,  that 
blocks  with  fmall  pins,  large  fheaves,  and  flack-laid  ropes, 
are  the  beft  materials  to  obviate  friftion,  and  make  tackles 
with  more  eafe. 

The  anchor  flock  tackle  is  compofed  of  a double  block  and 
a fingle  block,  ftrapped,  with  a hook  and  thimble.  Boom 
tackles  are  compofed  of  double  and  fingle  blocks,  ftrapped, 
with  tails,  and  are  ufed  in  getting  the  ftudding-fail-booms 
in  or  out.  Bowline  tackle  is  compofed  of  a long  tackle, 
and  a fingle  block,  ftrapped,  with  a hook  and  thimble : it 
is  ufed  to  bowfe  up  the  main-bowline,  when  the  fhip  is 
upon  a wind.  Burton  tackles  are  compofed  of  double  and 
fingle  blocks,  and  are  ufed  with  pendants,  to  fet  up  the 
flirowds,  fupport  the  topfail-yards,  &c.  (See  Burton.) 
A fjh  tackle  is  compofed  of  a long  tackle,  and  a fingle 
block,  ftrapped,  with  eyes,  and  is  ufed  wfth  a pendant,  to 
fifh  the  anchor,  and  get  it  into  its  place.  Garnet  tackle  is 
compofed  of  a double  block  and  a fingle  block,  ftrapped, 
with  a hook  and  thimble : it  is  hooked  to  the  fciatic-ftay 
an  merchant-fhips,  and  is  ufed  to  hoift  goods,  &c.  in  or  out. 
(See  Garnet.)  Jigger  tackles  are  compofed  of  double 
and  fingle  blocks,  ftrapped,  with  tails,  and  are  ufed  for 
topping  the  main  and  fore-yards  by  the  lifts,  &c.  (See 
Jigger.  ) Luff  tackles  are  compofed  of  double  and  fingle 
blocks,  ftrapped,  with  a hook  and  thimble,  and  are  ufed 
occafionally  at  any  part  of  the  fhip.  Outhauler  tackle  is 
compofed  of  tvyo  fingle  blocks,  ftrapped,  with  tails,  and  is 
afed  to  bowfe  out  the  jib-boom.  Port  tackles  are  com- 


pofed of  a fingle  block,  attached  to  a fpan  made  fall  to  the 
Qutfide  of  the  port-fid,  and  a runner  with  two  fingle  blocks, 
all  of  which  are  made  fall  to  the  fide  of  the  beam  neareft 
the  port,  and  are  ufed  to  hoift  and  lower  the  port-lids. 
Qiiarter  tackles  are  compofed  of  double  and  fingle  blocks, 
ftrapped,  with  eyes,  and  lalhed  to  the  outer  quarter  of  the 
yard  and  the  lower  block,  with  a hook  and  thimble  ; they 
are  ufed  to  hoift  up  water  and  provifions.  Reef  tackles  are 
compofed  of  two  double  or  two  fingle  blocks  : one  block  is 
fpliced  into  a pendant,  and  the  other  is  ftrapped,  with  an 
eye  ; they  are  ufed  to  draw  the  extremities  of  the  reefs  clofe 
up  to  the  yard-arms  for  reefing  the  fail.  (See  Reef.) 
Relieving  tackles  are  lulF  tackles,  ufed  at  the  fore  end  of 
the  tillar,  when  the  tillar-ropes  are  damaged.  (See  Re- 
lieving Tackle.)  Ridge  tackle  is  compofed  of  a double 
block,  and  a fingle  block,  ftrapped,  with  an  eye,  and  is 
ufed  to  fufpend  the  awning  in  the  middle.  Rolling  tackles 
are  luff  tackles,  ufed  to  the  topfail-yards,  to  fupport  them 
under  a prefs  of  fail,  and  preferve  the  parrals.  Rudder 
tackles  are  compofed  of  a long  tackle  block  and  a fino-le 
block,  ftrapped,  with  hooks  and  thimbles : they  are  ufed 
to  fave  the  rudder,  if  unftiipped  by  accident,  or  to  fteer  by, 
if  the  tillar  is  broken.  Runner  tackles  are  compofed  of 
double  and  fingle  blocks,  and  a pendant ; the  lower  block 
is  ftrapped,  with  a hook  and  thimble : they  are  ufed  to  fet 
up  the  fhrouds,  and  to  get  the  maft-heads  forward,  for 
Haying  the  mafts.  Stay  tackles,  main  and  fore,  are  com- 
pofed of  double  and  fingle  blocks,  ftrapped,  with  hooks  and 
thimbles,  except  the  block  fpliced  into  the  pendant : they 
are  ufed  for  getting  the  provifions,  &c.  out  of  the  fore  and 
main  hold,  and  for  getting  the  boats  in  or  out.  The  pen- 
dant formerly  travelled  on  the  ftay,  by  iron  thimbles  ; but 
this  has  been  difcontinued  in  the  navy,  as  they  much  injured 
the  ftay  by  the  fridlion.  Stayfailflay  tackles  are  compofed 
of  double  and  fingle  blocks  ; the  lower  blocks  are  ftrapped, 
with  a hook  and  thimble ; they  are  ufed  to  fet  up  the  jib, 
and  other  ftayfail-ftays.  ■ Shifting  back  flay  tackles  are  com- 
pofed of  double  and  fingle  blocks,  ftrapped,  with  a hook 
and  thimble,  and  are  ufed  to  fet  up  the  Ihifting  back-ftays, 
where  wanted.  Topmafflay  and  preventer  flay  tackles  are 
compofed  of  long  tackle  blocks  and  fingle  blocks  ; the 
lower  blocks  are  ftrapped,  with  a hook  and  thimble : they 
are  ufed  to  fet  the  topmaft  and  preventer  ftays.  Fore-top- 
gallantflay  tackle  is  compofed  of  a double  and  fingle  block, 
and  is  ufed  to  fet  up  the  fore-topgallant-ftay.  Tack  tackle' 
is  compofed  of  a double  and  fingle  block,  ftrapped,  with 
hooks  and  thimbles,  and  is  ufed  for  bowfing  down  the  tack 
of  fore  and  aft  main-fails.  The  top  tackle  is  compofed  of 
double  or  treble  blocks  : it  is  attached  to  the  top-rope- 
pendant,  and  is  ufed  to  ereft  the  topmafts,  at  the  heads  of 
the  lower  mafts.  Trufs  tackles  are  compofed  of  two  double 
blocks,  ftrapped,  with  hooks  and  thimbles,  and  are  ufed  to 
fecure  the  lower  yards  to  their  mafts,  being  hooked  to  the 
trufs-pendant.  Winding  tackle  is  compofed  of  a fourfold 
and  a treble  block,  or  a treble  and  a double  block,  ftrapped, 
with  eyes  : it  is  attached  to  the  winding-tackle-pendant,  and 
is  chiefly  ufed  to  get  in  and  out  the  guns.  (See  Plate  II. 
Rigging,  fg.  17.)  Tard  tackles  are  compofed  of  double 
and  fingle  blocks  ; the  double  blocks  are  fpliced  into  the 
lower  ends  of  the  pendants  f and  the  fingle  blocks  are 
ftrapped,  .with  hooks  and  thimbles  : they  are  ufed  to  hoift 
the  boats  in  or  out. 

T ACKhU-Fall,  that  end  of  the  rope  of  a tackle  which  is 
bowfed  on,  or  the  rope  which  compofes  the  tackle. 

Tackle,  Gunner’s,  that  which  ferves  to  hale  the  ordnance 
in  or  out. 

Tackle  Pendants.  See  Pendant. 


Tackle, 
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’XACKhv.,  Tack,  is  a fmall  tackle  ufed  occafionally  to  pull 
down  the  tack  of  the  principal  fails  of  a fhip  to  their  refpec- 
me  nations.  There  is  alfo  a tackle  of  this  kind  conftantly 
fixed  to  the  tacks  of  the  main-fail  in  brigs,  floops,  and 
fchooners,  for  the  fame  purpofe.  Falconer. 

TACKRAMAH,  in  Geography,  a town  of  Africa,  on 
the  Gold  Coaft.  N.  lat.  4°  52'.  W.  long.  3°  10'. 

TACKSMAN,  in  Agriculture,  the  tenant  or  perfon  who 
holds  or  takes  a tack  of  land  of  another.  In  fubfetting,  the 
original  perfon  of  this  kind  is,  it  is  faid,  by  the  writer  of  the 
Peebles  Corredled  Agricultural  Report,  confidered  as 
bound  to  the  proprietor,  as  well  as  the  fub-tenant  ; whilil, 
in  affignment,  the  original  tenant  is  free,  fubftituting  the 
other  in  his  place.  In  conformity  to  the  analogy  of  the 
feudal  law,  therefore,  it  is  faid,  as  well  as  to  the  greater 
fecurity  of  the  proprietor,  the  Scottilh  law  is  confidered 
as  more  favourable  to  fubfet,  than  to  affignation  ; becaufe, 
in  fubfet,  the  firft  tenant  does  not  relinquifh  his  pofition 
as  a quaji  vaffal,  and  the  purpofes  of  the  metaphorical  de- 
leBus  may  be,  thus,  confidered  as  metaphorically,  or  ana- 
logically fulfilled  by  this  jiBio  juris,  or  quafi:  moreover,  too, 
the  fecurity  of  the  proprietor,  fo  far  from  being  weakened, 
is  greatly  ftrengthened,  in  having  his  right  of  hypothec  un- 
impaired, and  the  fecurity  of  two  inftead  of  one.  Upon  this 
principle,  it  was  confidered,  it  is  faid,  by  the  Scottifis  law 
oracle,  Erllcine,  that  a power  of  fubi^et  was  implied,  in  all 
cafes  where  the  contrary  was  not  direftly  expreffed  ; until 
the  decifion,  in  1791,  came  to  reftify  the  mifconceptions  of 
the  people,  when  it  was  decided,  that,  in  a tack  of  nineteen 
years,  it  was  implied,  inlaw  conftruftion,  without  any  formal 
llipulation  in  the  leafe  to  that  efteft,  that  the  power  of  de~ 
leBus  was  retained  ; and  that  the  tack  was  neither  affignable 
nor  fubfetable. 

But  even  Erfldne  allows,  it  is  faid,  that,  upon  legal  prin- 
ciples, an  exprefs  llipulation  in  the  tack  agalnll  affignees, 
both  legal  and  voluntary,  would  prevent  the  tack  from  being 
evifted  by  the  tenant’s  creditors  ; otherwife  a tack,  unat- 
fignable  by  the  tenant’s  voluntary  deed,  would,  according  to 
him,  be  eviftable  by  adjudication,  at  the  inftance  of  the 
tenant’s  creditors  : but  even  in  that  cafe,  the  creditors  would 
be  guilty  of  lefe^najejlc  towards  the  facred  right  of  the  de~ 
leBus,  were  they  to  bring  the  reverfion  of  the  leafe  to  a fair 
fale  to  the  beft  bidder  : they  are  debarred,  therefore,  it  is 
faid,  from  fuch  unhallowed  and  irreverend  meafures  ; they 
can  only  enter  upon  adminiftration,  as  refponfible  faiStors 
of  the  tenant’s  concerns. 

TACKUMBREET,  in  Geography,  a town  of  Africa, 
or,  as  it  may  be  rather  denominated,  the  ruins  of  an  ancient 
town  called  “ Siga,”  or  “ Sigeum,”  once  the  metropolis  of 
Mauritania,  fituated  on  the  coaft  of  the  Mediterranean,  at 
the  mouth  of  the  river  Tafna  ; 44  miles  S.W.  of  Ora;i. 
N.  lat.  35°  30'.  W.  long.  0°  55'. 

TACKYSERAI,  a town  of  Hindooftan,  in  Oude  ; 35 
miles  W.  of  Lucknow. 

TACLAOUR,  a town  of  Thibet.  N.  lat.  38°  5'.  E. 
long.  80°  51'. 

TACOLA  Imperium,  in  Ancient  Geography,  a port  on 
the  weftern  coaft  of  India,  on  this  fide  of  the  Ganges  ; and 
now  J unhje'jlon. 

TACOMA,  in  Geography,  a town  of  Mexico  ; 16  miles 
N.  of  Mexico. 

TACOMAR-Tree,  a name  by  which  fome  authors  cal! 
the  fugar-cane. 

TACON  Mountain,  in  Geography,  a mountain  of  Ame- 
rica, in  Maffachufetts,  S.  of  Great  Barrington. 

TA-CONG-TO-CHE,  a town  of  the  illand  of  For- 
mofa.  N.  lat.  22°  22'.  E.  long.  120°  4'. 
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TA-COO,  a town  of  China,  in  the  province  of  Pe-tche-Ii, 
v/ithin  the  mouth  of  the  Pei-ho,  or  White  river,  and  the  firft 
place  of  any  note  in  the  N.E.  frontier  of  the  country.  The 
grand  embafty  to  China  arrived  at  this  town  in  Auguft  1795, 
and  found  here  a confiderable  number  of  yachts,  or  large 
covered  barges  and  boats  of  burden,  fit  for  palfing  over  the 
fhallows  of  the  Pei-ho,  (which  fee,)  and  deftined  to  convey 
the  whole  of  the  embaffy  as  far  as  the  river  led  towards  the 
capital  of  the  empire.  Many  of  thefe  veflels  were  eighty 
feet  long,  and  very  capacious  ; and  yet  they  were  fo  cori- 
ftrudled  of  light  wood,  as  not  to  fink  more  than  eighteen 
inches  into  the  water,  though  they  were  lofty  above  it.  The 
cabins  were  high  and  airy  above  : there  were  births  for  the 
crew,  and  beneath  the  floors  were  lockers  for  fecuring  the 
neceffaries.  The  yacht  appropriated  to  the  ambaffador  had  an 
apartment,  confilling  of  an  anti-chamber,  a faloon,  a bed- 
chamber and  a clofet  ; and  its  windows  were  adorned  with 
a great  number  of  glafs-panes  ; whereas  the  frames  of  the 
windows  of  the  other  yachts  were  generally  filled  with  a kind 
of  paper,  manufaftured  chiefly  in  Corea,  having  in  its  com- 
pofition  an  unftuous  fubftance,  which  rendered  the  paper 
more  durable  when  expofed  to  the  weather,  as  it  was  much 
lefs  arfefted  by  the  rain  or  any  kind  of  moifture,  than  that 
which  is  made  in  Europe.  During  the  ambaffador ’s  ftay 
before  Ta-coo,  he  was  vifited  by  the  viceroy  of  the  province, 
who,  by  order  of  the  emperor,  came  from  Pao-ting-foo,  his 
ufual  place  of  refidence,  at  the  diftance  of  a hundred  miles  ; 
and  who  took  up  his  abode  at  the  principal  temple  of  Ta- 
coo,  confecrated  to  the  god  of  the  fea,  to  whom  invocations 
were  frequently  addreffed  under  the  appellation  of  “ Toong- 
hai-vaung,”  or  king  of  the  Eaftem  fea.  Of  this  idol  there 
were  feveral  figures  in  different  brilliant  edifices  of  porcelain, 
within  one  inclofure.  Sir  George  Staunton,  in  his  account 
of  this  embaffy,  has  given  an  engraved  reprefentation  of  this 
Chinefe  Neptune,  bearing  in  one  hand  a magnet,  whilft  he 
is  fitting  on  the  waves,  with  fimmefs,  eafe,  and  dignity,  and 
thus  confcious  of  his  own  fecurity  ; and  in  the  other,  a dol- 
phin, denoting  his  power  over  the  inhabitants  of  the  ocean. 
His  beard  flowed  in  all  direftions,  and  his  agitated  locks 
feemed  to  be  intended  for  a perfonification  of  the  troubled 
element.  At  a fmall  diftance  from  the  “ Hai-chin-miao,” 
or  temple  of  the  fea-god,  is  the  hall  of  audience  of  Ta-coo, 
fituated  in  the  midft  of  a fpacious  court. 

TACOTALPA,  a town  of  Mexico,  in  the  province  of 
Guaxaca,  on  the  river  Alvarado  ; 6 miles  S.E.  of  Alvarado. 
— Alfo,  a town  of  Mexico,  in  the  province  of  Tabafco  , 
30  miles  S.W.  of  ViUa  Hermofa. 

TA-COU,  a river  of  China,  which  runs  into  the  fea, 
7 miles  E.N.E.  of  Kiao. 

TACOUR,  a town  of  Hindooftan,  in  Myfore  ; 10  miles 
S.  of  Bangalore. 

TAC-POU-CHAI,  a town  of  Thibet ; 250  miles 
S.E.  of  Laffa. 

TAC-POU-NAI,  a town  of  Thibet ; 240  miles  S.E. 
of  Laffa. 

TAC-POUY  CouROU-NAMKEN,  a town  of  Thibet ; 145 
miles  S.E.  of  Laffa. 

Tac-pouy  Lafoi,  a town  of  Thibet  ; 120  miles  S.S.E. 
of  Laffa. 

TACPOY,  a town  of  Thibet,  and  capital  of  a diftriA  ; 
126  miles  S.E.  of  Laffa.  N.  lat.  27°  53'.  E.  long. 

TACQUET,  Andrew,  in  Biography,  a mathematician, 
was  born  at  Antwerp  in  1611,  and  having  entered  into  the 
order  of  .Tefuits  in  1629,  was  a teacher  of  the  langu^es  and 
mathematics  for  feveral  years.  He  died  in  1660.  Tacquet 
was  the  author  of  feveral  mathematical  worksj  among 
E which 
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which  we  may  enumerate  the  following  : viz.  “ Cylindri- 
corum  et  Annulariiim,  Libri  V.  Elementa  brevi  hiftorica 
Narratione  de  Ortu  et  Progreffu  Mathefeos,”  &c.  printed  at 
Venice  in  1737,  with  Whillon’s  additions  ; “ Arithmeticae 
Theoriaet  Praxis  “ Theoremata  feledfa  ex  Archimede.” 
After  his  death,  feveral  of  his  treatifes  were  publifhed  under 
the  title  of  “ Andreas  Tacqueti  Antverpienfis  Opera  Mathe- 
matica,”  containing  “ Aftronomise  Lib.  VIII.,”  “ Geome- 
triae  Prafticae,  Lib.  III.,”  “ Architefturx  Militaris, 
Lib.  I.  ;”  diftinguifhed  by  their  perfpicuity.  Montucla. 
Gen.  Biog. 

TAGS AI  Raki,  in  Geography,  a lake  of  Thibet,  about 
36  miles  in  circumference.  N.  lat.  32°.  E.  long.  88°  34'. 

TACSANLU,  a town  of  Afiatic  Turkey,  in  Natolia  ; 
23  miles  N.N.W.  of  Kiutajah. 

TACSONIA,  in  Botany,  Juff.  398,  a name  of  Peruvian 
origin,  given  by  that  author  to  fuch  fpecies  of  Paflion- 
flower,  as  have  a tubular  elongation  of  the  bafe  of  their 
calyx.  See  Passiflora. 

TACTICS,  raKttKa,  formed  from  ra^ic,  order  ; the  art 
of  difpofmg  forces  in  form  of  battle,  and  of  performing  the 
military  or  naval  motions  and  evolutions.  The  fcience  of 
tadlics  is  either  military  or  naval. 

Tactics,  Military,  comprehend  great  or  general  taffies, 
la  grande  taEiique  of  the  French  writers,  which  includes  every 
thing  that  relates  to  the  order,  difpofition,  and  formation  of 
armies',  their  encampment,  and  every  other  circumftance  per- 
taining to  ftores,  baggage,  &c.  ; and  alfo  particular  or 
fubordinate  taffies,  more  immediately  comprifing  their 
movements  and  evolutions.  With  the  former  every  general 
officer  ought  to  be  thoroughly  acquainted  ; whilft  the  latter 
ffiould  be  well  underftood  by  inferior  officers  and  foldiers, 
and  cannot  be  totally  difregarded  by  thofe  of  the  former 
defeription. 

The  Greeks  were  very  dcilful  in  this  part  of  the  military 
art  ; having  public  profeffors  of  it,  called  taElici,  who  taught 
and  inltruffed  their  youth  therein.  We  have  an  account  of 
the  progrefs  of  this  art  among  them  in  Thucydides,  Xeno- 
phon, and  Polybius.  iElian  alfo  hath  a particular  book  on 
this  fubjeff ; and  there  is  a great  deal  of  it  in  Arrian,  in  his 
Hiftory  of  Alex.  M.  and  in  Mauritius,  and  Leo  Imperator. 

From  die  Greeks  this  art  was  tranfmitted  to  the  Romans, 
among  whom  it  arrived  at  its  higheft  perfeffion.  Vegetius 
has  given  us  a compilation  and  abridgment  of  authors  who 
have  written  on  this  fubjeff  ; and  his  work  contributed  in  a 
confiderable  degree  to  the  elfabliffiment  of  military  difeipline 
in  Europe  ; for  which  we  are  greatly  indebted  to  Maurice, 
prince  of  Orange,  Alexander  Farnefe,  duke  of  Parma,  Co- 
ligny,  Henry  IV.  Guftavus  Adolphus,  &c. 

Voffius,  De  Scient.  Mathemat.  mentions  twenty -four  an- 
cient authors  on  the  fubjeff  of  taffies. 

It  does  not  appear  what  was  the  field-exercife  of  the  in- 
fantry in  our  ancient  armies.  After  the  Revolution,  our  fyf- 
tem  of  difeipline  was  chiefly  taken  from  the  Dutch,  who, 
under  prince  Maurice,  were  the  belt  regulated  troops  in 
Europe.  Previoufly  to  this,  the  Spaniards  were  reckoned 
to  have  the  beit  difeiplined  infantry.  The  exercife  was,  at 
the  commencement  of  the  laft  century,  and  for  many  years 
afterwards,  encumbered  with  a number  of  ufelefs  motions. 
The  manner  in  which  the  foldiers  were  armed,  with  their 
heavy  mufleets,  bandoliers,  &c.  obliged  them  to  make  wide 
motions,  and  to  draw  up  with  very  extended  ranks  and  files. 
For  an  account  of  the  exercife  and  evolutions  of  the  in- 
fantry and  cavalry  at  this  period,  we  refer  to  Grofe’s 
Military  Antiquities,  vol.  i.  Of  late,  great  alterations 
have  taken  place  in  the  field-exercife  and  manoeuvres  both 
of  the  cavalry  and  the  infantry,  Moft  of  the  dragoon  regi- 


ments have  been  made  light ; and  a new  fword-exercife  has 
been  adopted  for  the  cavalry.  The  whole  fyltem  of  the  array 
has  been  rendered  uniform,  by  regulations  iffued  from  the 
adjutant -general’s  office.  Within  the  laft  60  or  70  years, 
the  Britilh  infantry  has  been  gradually  falling  into  the  Pruf- 
fian  fyftem  ; and  the  new  regulations  are  almoft  wholly 
founded  on  the  Pruffian  inftitution.  For  the  particulars, 
the  reader  is  referred  to  the  “ Rules  and  Regulations  for 
the  Formation,  Field-exercife,  and  Movements  of  his 
Majefty’s  Forces,”  and  the  articles  Manual  Exercife  and 
Battalion. 

The  fubjeft  of  this  article,  has  been  already  difeuffed 
under  the  following  heads ; viz.  Army,  Battalion, 
Battle,  Order  of  Battle,  Camp,  Campaign,  Cas- 
TRAMETATION,  CoLUMN,  ENGAGEMENT,  EVOLUTION, 
Exercise,  Line,  Phalanx,  in  which  ^order  the  Gauls 
and  other  nations  fought  in  the  time  of  the  Romans,  and 
which  order  ftill  prevails,  under  fome  difadvantages,  through- 
out Europe  ; "War,  &c.  &c.  ; fo  that  we  have  here  little 
to  add. 

We  fhall  here  obferve,  that  the  principal  objeft  of  the 
Pruffian  taftics  under  Frederick  the  Great  was  that  of  con- 
centrating forces,  and  attacking  the  chief  points  of  the 
enemy,  not  at  one  time,  but  one  after  another  ; whereas  the 
tadlics  which  have  been  uniformly  purfued  by  the  French, 
fince  the  commencement  of  their  revolution,  have  been 
founded  on  the  principle  of  attacking  all  points  with 
divided  forces  at  the  fame  time  ; thus  extending  their  force, 
whilft  that  of  the  Pruffian  was  comprefled. 

Tactics,  Naval  or  Maritime,  comprehend  the  orders 
and  fignals  which  are  diredled  to  be  obferved  by  fleets  pre- 
paring for  aftion  or  actually  engaged,  together  with  the 
manoeuvres  and  modes  of  attack  that  are  then  to  be  prac- 
tifed,  and  alfo  a knowledge  of  the  rates  of  fliips,  their  vari- 
ous appendages,  and  the  mode  of  conftrufting  them.  Of 
this  branch  of  taffies,  a copious  account  will  be  found  under 
feveral  articles,  particularly  ByVTTLE,  Engagement,  Ex- 
ercise, and  Line  of  Battle,  under  which  laft  article  we 
have  referred  to  Clerk’s  (not  Clarke’s)  Eflay  on  Naval 
Taffies,  of  which  a fecond  edition  was  publifhed  in  1804, 
which  thofe  who  are  defirous  of  information  on  the  various 
modes  of  attack  to  -wfindward  and  leeward,  and  by  cutting 
the  line,  will  confult ; but  which  does  not  admit  of  abridg- 
ment  within  the  limits  that  w^e  are  under  the  neceffity  of 
preferibing  to  ourfelves. 

Tactics  is  alfo  ufed  for  the  art  of  inventing  and  making 
machines  for  throwing  of  darts,  arrows,  ftones,  fire-balls, 
&c.  by  means  of  flings,  bows,  and  counterpoifes.  Vege- 
tius, Hiero,  &c.  have  w'ritten  on  thefe  machines ; and  we 
have  them  deferibed  and  figured  by  Lipfius. 

TACTILE,  or  Tangible,  in  the  Schools,  fomething 
that  may  fall  under  the  fenfe  of  feeling. 

Though  atoms  be  corporeal,  yet  are  they  not  either  tac- 
tile or  vifible,  by  reafon  of  their  fmallnefs. 

The  principal  tangible  qualities  are,  heat,  cold,  drynefs, 
hardnefs,  and  humidity.  See  Heat,  &c. 

TACTION.  See  Feeling. 

Taction,  in  Geometry.  See  Tangent. 

TACTUS,  the  Touch,  in  Midwifery,  is  the  exploration 
of  the  ftate  of  the  vagina  and  uterus,  and  of  the  fituation 
of  the  fcEtus,  and  whatever  elfe  is  contained  in  it.  Hippo- 
crates, in  his  Treatife  on  the  Difeafes  of  Women,  has  been 
very  full  and  exaff  in  his  direffions  upon  this  fubjeff. 

Tactus,  Tan,  in  Mufic,  before  the  ufe  of  bars,  implied 
nearly  tlie  fame  thing  as  a bar  : that  is,  the  time  when  the 
hand  or  foot  is  beaten  down  in  marking  the  meafure.  Tatto„ 
I tab,  the  fame. 

TACUA, 
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TACUA,  in  Ancient  Geography,  a river  of  Italy,  in 
Liguria,  E.  of  Rutuba. 

Tacua,  in  Geography,  a town  of  Peru,  in  the  diocefe  of 
Arequipa ; 20  miles  E.  of  Arica. 

TACUBA,  a town  of  Mexico,  N.W.  of  the  city  of 
Mexico. 

TACUMADARS,  or  Tigumedes,  a town  of  Africa, 
in  the  country  of  Darah,  the  original  country  of 'the  reign- 
ing Iherifs  of  Morocco. 

TACZLI,  a river  of  European  Turkey,  which  runs 
into  the  Danube,  near  Kilia,  in  Belfarabia. 

TADAPOOLY,  a town  of  Hindooftan,  in  Myfore  ; 
5 miles  S.E.  of  Sattimungulum. 

TADC ASTER,  a market -town  in  the  Weft  Riding  of 
the  county  of  York,  England,  is  nine  miles  S.W.  from  the 
city  of  York,  and  190  miles  N.  of  London.  In  the  year 
1811,  it  contained  382  houfes,  and  1483  inhabitants.  The 
name  of  this  place  implies  a Roman  ftation,  and  accordingly 
we  find,  that  the  Calcaria  of  Antoninus  was  fituated  on  the 
courfe  of  a Roman  road,  between  Eboracum  or  York,  and 
Mancunium  or  Manchefter,  at  nine  miles  diftance  from  the 
former ; and  this  agrees  with  the  fcite  of  the  prefent 
town.  Dodfworth  and  fome  other  antiquaries,  however, 
place  the  Calcaria  at  Newton-Kyme,  about  a mile  and  a 
half  W.  of  Tadcafter.  Horfiey  in  “ Britannia  Romana,” 
and  Drake  in  “ Eboracum,”  are  decifive  in  fixing  the  Ro- 
man ftation  at  Tadcafter.  It  appears  that  many  Roman 
coins  have  been  found  here  ; fome  banks  and  ditches  fur- 
round  the  town,  and  on  the  fouth  fide  of  the  river  are  re- 
mains of  intrenchments,  called  the  Caftle.  A confiderable 
quantity  of  ftone  was  taken  from  this  fortrefs  to  build  a 
bridge  over  the  river  Wharf  at  the  beginning  of  the  i8th 
century.  This  bridge  is  generally  defcribed  as  a very  fine 
ftrufture  ; and  its  centre  marks  the  union  of  the  Weft 
Riding  of  the  county,  with  the  Ainfty  of  York- and  liberty 
of  St.  Peter.  Tadcafter  has  a weekly  market  on  Wednef- 
days,  and  four  annual  fairs. 

Tadcafter  and  its  vicinity  have  been  twice  diftinguilhed 
and  annoyed  by  the  deftrudtive  effefts  of  civil  warfare  : firft 
in  the  conflidts  between  the  houfes  of  York  and  Lancafter : 
and  fecondly,  between  the  royalifts  and  the  repubhcans,  about 
the  middle  of  the  17th  century.  On  the  former  occafion, 
it  is  related,  that  between  30,000  and  40,000  Englifiamen 
“ fell  in  deciding  the  queftion,  whether  a tyrant  or  an  ideot 
Ihould  be  their  mafter.”  After  Edward  IV.  had  been  pro- 
claimed in  London,  Margaret  of  Anjou,  wife  of  Henry  VI., 
railed  an  army,  in  the  north,  of  about  60,000  men,  all  at- 
tached to  the  Lancafterian  interefts.  Thefe  were  affembled  at 
York.  When  Edward  with  his  army  arrived  at  Pontefradl, 
feveral  ficirmifiies  foon  took  place  on  the  banks  of  the  Aire, 
and  on  Palm-Sunday,  29th  March,  1461,  the  memorable 
and  fatal  battle  of  Towton  enfued.  On  this  day  it  is  faid, 
that  Henry’s  army  confifted  of  60,000  men,  and  Edward’s 
of  about  48,600.  Thefe  commenced  an  engagement  eaidy 
in  the  morning,  and  fought  with  great  fury  during  the 
whole  day,  with  various  degrees  of  fuccefs.  At  length, 
however,  Henry’s  foldiers  fell  back,  whilft  Edward  im- 
pelled his  forward  with  increafed  impetuofity.  Many  of  the 
former  were  drowned,  and  feveral  noblemen  were  flain,  whilft 
Henry  and  Margaret  fled  into  Scotland.  Edward  and  his 
foldiers  retired  to  York,  and  afterwards  went  to  London, 
where  the  new  monarch  was  crov/ned.  In  the  year  1642 
another  battle  occurred  at  or  near  T adcafter.  Sir  Thomas 
Fairfax,  with  about  700  men,  occupied  this  town  in  behalf 
of  the  Parliament,  and  were  attacked  by  the  royal  army 
under  the  earl  of  Newcaftle.  After  fighting  a whole  day. 


the  former  retreated  during  the  night,  and  left  the  royalifts 
in  pofleffion  of  the  place. 

About  five  miles  S.E.  of  Tadcafter  is  Scarthingwell- 
Hall,  the  feat  of  lord  Hawke,  who  has  paid  particular  at- 
tention to  agricultural  improvements  ; and  has  fitted  up  a 
farm  with  every  convenient  and  ufeful  accommodation. 
(See  Agricultural  Survey  of  the  Weft  Riding  of  the  County 
of  York.)  Three  miles  fouth  of  the  town  is  Haflev/ood- 
Hall,  the  feat  of  the  Vavafours,  diftinguilhed  for  the  fine- 
nefs  of  its  fcenery,  and  the  variety  and  beauty  of  the  pro- 
fpedts  from  its  grounds.  Bramham  Park,  the  feat  of  James 
Lane  Fox,  efq.,  is  about  four  miles  S.W.  from  Tadcafter. 

■ — Drake’s  Eboraciun,  fol.  1736.  Beauties  of  England, 
Yorkfltire,  by  J.  Bigland,  8vo.,  1815.  Hargrove’s  Hif- 
tory,  &c.  of  Knarefborough,  6th  edit.  1809. 

TADCUL,  a town  of  Hindooftan,  in  Myfore  ; 6 miles 
S.E.  of  Caveripatam. 

TADEMERI,  a town  of  Hindooftan,  in  Myfore; 
100  miles  N.E.  of  Chittledroog.  N.  lat,  14°  35'.  E. 
long.  78°. 

TADEN,  a town  of  the  duchy  of  Holftein ; 14  miles 
E.  of  Meldorp. 

TADEPATRY,  a town  of  Hindooftan,  in  the  circar 
of  Cuddapa  ; 24  miles  N.  of  Gandicotta. 

TADIPOODY,  a town  of  Hindooftan,  in  Golcondaj 
20  miles  S.E.  of  Combamet. 

T ADI  VAN,  or  Taduan,  a town  of  Perfia,  in  the 
province  of  Farfiftan,  fituated  on  a pleafant  plain,  in  the 
midft  of  ftreams,  which  defeend  from  the  neighbouring' 
mountains,  and  planted  with  a variety  of  excellent  fruit- 
trees  ; 60  miles  S.  of  Schiras. 

TADMOR.  See  Palmyka. 

TADORNA,  the  Anas  tadorna  of  Linnaeus,  in  Orni- 
thology, a name  given  by  many  authors  to  a fpecies  of  duck, 
called  by  others  vulpanfer,  and  in  Englifli  the  Jlnel-drake, 
or  borough-duel  ; and  by  fome  the  bergander.  See  Duck. 

It  is  of  a middle  fize  between  the  duck  and  goofe ; its 
beak  is  broad,  fliort,  and  red ; and  at  the  origin  of  the 
upper  chop  there  is  a large  red  tubercle  of  flefh  ; the  head 
and  upper  part  of  the  neck  are  of  a fine  blackilh-green, 
the  lower  part  of  the  neck  white  ; the  breaft  and  upper 
part  of  the  back  furrounded  wdth  a broad  band  of  bright 
orange -bay  ; the  coverts  of  the  wings  and  middle  of  the 
back  are  white ; the  near. -ft  fcapulars  black,  the  others 
white  ; the  greateft  quill-feathers  black  ; the  exterior  webs 
of  the  next  are  of  a fine  green,  and  thofe  of  the  three  fuc- 
ceeding  orange  ; the  coverts  of  the  tail  white,  and  the  tail 
of  the  fame  colour,  except  the  two  outmoft  feathers,  which 
are  tipt  with  black  ; the  belly  white,  divided  lengthways 
by  a black  line  ; the  legs  are  of  a pale  flefli-colour. 

They  inhabit  the  fea-coafts,  and  build  in  defected  rabbit- 
holes  ; but  their  flefil  is  not  \vell  tafted. 

When  a perfon  attempts  to  take  their  young,  they  divert 
his  attention  by  flying  along  the  grouiid  as  if  wounded,  till 
the  brood  are  fecure,  and  then  return  and  colieift  them  to- 
gether. Turner,  therefore,  concludes,  that  this  bird  is 
the  chenalopex,  or  fox-goofe  of  the  ancients ; and  the 
natives  of  the  Orkneys  at  this  day  call  it  the  Jly-goofe. 

Thefe  birds  lay  15  or  16  white  roundift:  eggs.  In  win- 
ter they  coUeft  in  large  flocks.  Ray  and  Pennant. 

TADOUN,  or  Tadivan,  in  Geogi'aphy,  a town  of 
Afiatic  Turkey,  in  Armenia,  fituated  on  the  vveft  coaft  of 
the  lake  of  Van,  hawing  a harbour  for  boats;  J20  miles 
S.S.E.  of  Erzerum. 

TADOUSAC,  a town  of  Lower  Canada,  at  the  mouth 
of  the  Saguenay,  on  the  left  fide  of  the  river  St,  Lawrence, 
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The  native  Indians  refort  hither  to  exchange  furs  for  cloth, 
and  other  European  goods.  It  was  firft  fettled  by  the 
French,  taken  by  the  Englifh  in  1629,  retaken  by  the 
French  in  1633,  and  it  was  ceded  with  the  reft  of  Canada  ; 
100  miles  N.E.  of  Quebec,  N.  lat.  48°  5'.  W,  long. 
69°  40'. 

TADPOLE.  The  animal  called  by  this  name  is  no  other 
than  the  frog  in  its  firft  ftate  from  the  fpawn  ; and  this  crea- 
ture fumilhes  the  curious  in  microfcopic  obfervations  with  a 
beautiful  view  of  the  circulation  of  the  blood,  efpecially 
when  young. 

The  method  of  procuring  them  for  this  purpofe  in  the 
greateft  perfeftion,  is  this : let  a fmall  quantity  of  frog’s 
fpawn  be  kept  for  fome  days  in  water,  and  from  this  will 
be  produced  a vaft  number  of  young  tadpoles  ; thefe,  while 
very  young,  are  perfectly  tranfparent,  and  when  placed  be- 
fore the  double  microfcope,  the  heart  may  be  eafily  feen, 
and  its  pulfation  regularly  obferved ; and  the  blood  pro- 
truded thence ; may  be  beautifully  feen  circulating  through 
the  whole  body  ; but  particularly  in  the  tail,  where,  though 
fo  very  minute,  more  than  fifty  veffels  may  be  feen  at  one 
view.  The  young  brood  grow  more  and  more  opaque  every 
hour,  and  in  a day  or  two  the  circulation  of  the  blood  can 
only  be  feen  in  their  tail,  or  in  the  fins  near  the  head.  Baker’s 
Microfcope,  p.  126. 

T./EDA,  in  Pharmacy,  a term  ufed  by  fome  authors  to 
exprefs  certain  compofitions  made  up  in  form  of  troches. 
Thefe  are  fometimes  meant  as  peffaries  to  be  introduced 
into  the  vagina,  and  therefore  made  into  this  form ; fome- 
times they  are  compofitions  of  fragrant  or  other  ingredients 
for  fumigations. 

T.eda,  in  Botany,  a name  given  by  fome  authors  to  the 
pinafter,  or  common  wild  pine,  or  mountain-pine. 

TAEL.  See  Tale. 

TiENARIA,  -raivafts',  in  Antiquity,  a feftival  in  honour 
of  Neptune,  furnamed  Tanarius,iromT<enarus,  a.  promontory 
in  Laconia,  where  he  had  a temple. 

Tajnaria,  or  Tenarlum,  now  Cape  Matapan,  in  Ancient 
Geography,  a promontory  of  the  Peloponnefus,  S.  of  La- 
conia, between  the  gulf  of  Meffenia  and  that  of  Laconia. 
Here  were  formerly  a grotto,  and  a temple  of  Neptune,  which 
rendered  the  place  very  famous,  fo  that  it  was  reckoned  to  be 
one  of  the  mouths  of  hell,  through  which  Hercules  and 
Pfyche  defcended  thither.  The  temple  w^as  accounted  an 
inviolable  afylum.  On  this  promontory  there  were  alfo  a 
ftatue  of  Arion,  feated  on  a dolphin,  and  playing  on  the 
lyre,  and  a fountain  of  w'onderful  efficacy. 

TiENARIUM,  a town  of  the  Peloponnefus,  upon  the 
promontory  above  defcribed. 

Tasnarium  Marmor,  the  name  of  a marble  ufed  by  the 
amcient  architefls  and  ftatuaries.  There  were  two  kinds  of 
k,  very  different  in  colour,  but  perfedlly  agreeing  in  hard- 
nefs,  and  in  the  high  poliffi  they  are  capable  of.  The  firft, 
or  moft  frequent  kind,  was  black,  and  was  dug  from  the 
promontory  called  Tanarus,  in  the  Lacedaemonian  ftate  5 
the  other,  which  w'as  more  fcarce,  and  much  more  beautiful, 
was  of  a green  colour,  with  a call  of  yellow  ; this  was  dug  in 
the  Tagetan  quarries,  and  was  called  by  fome  marmor  her- 
bofum,  and  xanthon. 

TtENIA,  or  Tenia,  in  Architeaure,  a mem.ber  of  the 
Doric  architrave,  refembling  a fquare  fillet,  or  reglet ; and 
ferving  in  lieu  of  a cymatium. 

The  word  is  Greek,  Ta.via,  which  literally  denotes  a 
fwathc,  bandage,  fillet,  or  the  like.  Barbo  renders  it  by  lijlel, 
but  Palladio  ufes  the  old  name  ttznia. 

Leon  Baptifta  Alberti  calls  the  tsuia,  reguLe,  and  faf~ 


ctohe ; and  Daviler,  landelettes.  Philander  lays,  there 
are  two  kinds,  d/'z.  that  above-mentioned,  which  he  ca'Js 
the  lower ; and  an  upper,  which  ferves  for  a capital  to  the 
triglyphs. 

Ta:nia,  in  Ichthyology,  the  name  of  a fifh  of  the  anguil- 
lifonn,  or  eel-lhaped  hind,  common  in  the  Mediterranean 
fea,  and  brought  to  market  in  Italy  and  elfewhere.  This 
is  a fpecies  of  cepola  in  the  Linnasan  fyftem.  See  Cepola. 

TjENIA  Cornuta,  the  horned  tenia,  a name  given  by  many 
authors  to  the  fpecies  of  cobitis,  named  by  Artedi,  the 
cobitis  with  a forked  prickle  placed  under  each  eye.  This 
fifh  is  the  cobitis  tenia  of  Linnseus.  See  Cobitis. 

T/enia,  in  Zoology,  a genus  of  the  Inteftina  order  of 
worms ; the  charafters  of  which  are,  that  the  body  is  flat 
and  articulated,  and  that  the  head  is  furnifhed  with  four 
fucking  bladders.  Gmehn,  in  his  edition  of  the  Linnaeaff 
fyftem,  enumerates  eighty -fix  fpecies,  befides  feveral  varieties. 
Their  habitations  are  the  vifeera  of  men  and  of  different 
animals.  Our  limits  will  not  allow  us  to  fpecify  and  de- 
feribe  them.  For  an  account  of  the  taenia  inteftinorum  of  the 
human  body,  or  lumbricus  latus,  we  refer  to  TAV^-Worm. 

T./ENIOLONGA,  in  Ancient  Geography,  a town  of 
Africa,  in  Mauritania  Tingitana,  upon  the  Iberian  fea. 
Ptol. 

T.^NITIS,  in  Botany,  from  ttana,  a ribband,  or  fillet, 
becaufe  of  the  long  narrow  lhape  of  the  frond. — Swartz 
Fil.  24.  Willd.  Sp.  PI.  v.  5.  135. — Clafs  and  order, 
Crypiogamia  Filices.  Nat.  Ord.  Filices. 

Eff.  Ch.  Sorus  linear,  nearly  uninterrupted,  longitudinal, 
between  the  rib  and  outer  mai'gin  of  the  frond.  Involucrum 
none. 

1.  T.  blechnoides.  Pinnate  Tape-fem.  Swartz  Fil.  220. 
Willd.  n.  I.  (“T.  pteroides  ; Schkuhr  Crypt.  21.  t.  6.” 
Sprengel  Crypt.  41 1.  t.  10.  f.  106.  Pteris  blechnoides; 
Willd.  Phytogr.  13.  t.  9.  f.  2.) — Frond  pinnate;  leaflets 
linear -lanceolate,  tapering  at  each  end,  entire,  fmooth. — 
Native  of  the  Eaft  Indies.  The  whole  frond  is  from  eighteen 
to  twenty-four  inches,  or  more  in  height,  fmooth,  with  a 
fmooth,  furrowed,  bluntly  angular fialk.  Leaflets  oppofite, 
the  lower  ones  occafionally  alternate,  five  or  fix  pair,  equal, 
about  five  inches  long,  and  half  an  inch  wide  in  the  middle. 
Line  of  fruBification  on  each  fide  of  .the  mid-rib,  about  half 
way  between  it  and  the  margin.  We  muft  rely  on  the 
authors  cited  as  to  the  abfence  of  an  involucrum.  See 
Sorus. 

2.  T.furcata.  Forked  Tape-fern.  Willd.  n.  2.  (Pteris 
furcata;  Linn.  Sp.  PI.  1531.  Swartz  Fil.  95.  Lingua 
cervina  furcata ; Plum.  Fil.  122.  t.  141.  Phyllitis  afpera, 
furcis  lineatis;  Petiv.  Fil.  n.  125.  t.  6.  f.  6.) — Frond  fimpic, 
repeatedly  forked,  linear-lanceolate,  acute,  wavy  ; fcaly  be- 
neath.— Gathered  by  Plumier  in  the  woods  of  Hifpaniola. 
No  other  botanift  appears  to  have  even  feen  a fpecimen.  The 
root  is  tufted,  fcaly,  bearing  feveral  fronds  about  a foot 
high,  leafy  to  the  very  bafe,  once  or  twice  forked,  and 
rather  fpreading,  of  a very  thin  membranous  texture  ; of  a 
fine  green,  and  very  fmooth,  in  front ; paler  at  the  back, 
clothed  with  reddifh  pointed  fcales,  and  furnifiied  v/ith 
a black  Ihining  rib.  The  fruBification  is  ftationed  in 
a forus,  or  line,  two  or  three  inches  long,  on  each  fide  of 
the  rib,  but  nearer  the  margin,  in  the  upper  part  of  each 
very  acute  lobe  of  the  frond,  the  margin  in  that  part  being 
even,  not  wavy.  The  want  of  an  involucrum  is  only  pre- 
fumed from  Plumier’s  figure,  nor  do  we  efteem  the  generic 
charafter,  of  this  fpecies  at  leaft,  to  be  very  certain. 

Dr.  Swartz  hints  at  another  poffible  fpecies,  the  Blechnum 
feminudum,  Willd.  Phytogr.  13.  t.  8.  f.  2.  But  if  it  be  fo, 
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the  genus  can  have  little  pretenfions  to  be  efteemed  natural ; 
a;jd  as  Willdenow  himfelf  has  not  fubfequently  followed  this 
Lint,  we  prefume  he  thought  it  unauthorized  by  his  owu 
fpecimen,  which  has  the  afpeft  of  a confluent  Grammitis. 

TAENSAPAVA,  in  Geography,  a river  of  Weft  Florida, 
which  runs  into  the  Ibberville,  N.  lat.  30°  19'.  W.  long. 
10°  12'. 

TAFALE,  a river  of  Africa,  which  runs  into  the  fea, 
between  the  rivers  Senegal  and  Nunez. 

TAFALISGA,  a town  of  Africa,  in  the  kingdom  of 
Jaaga,  at  the  union  of  the  Falema  with  the  Senegal.  N.  lat. 
X4°  42'.  W.  long.  10°  12'. 

TAFALLA,  a town  of  Spain,  in  Navarre,  honoured 
with  the  name  of  city  by  Philip  IV.  It  has  an  univerfity  ; 
*5  miles  S.  of  Pamplona.  N.  lat.  42°  35'.  W,  long. 
1°  43'. 

TAFARA,  a town  of  Africa,  in  the  kingdom  of  Bam- 
barra,  on  the  Niger  ; 1 15  miles  S.W.  of  Sego. 

TAFEELALAT,  a town  of  Africa,  in  Sahara;  200 
miles  N.  of  Tombuftoo.  N.  lat.  19°  40'.  E.  long.  2°  15'. 

TAFELBERG,  a town  on  the  E.  coaft  of  the  ifland  of 
Ceram.  S.  lat.  3 20'.  E.  long.  131°  10'. 

TAFELICHTE,  a mountain  on  the  borders  of  Lufatia, 
3540  feet  above  the  level  of  the  fea. 

TAFFAREL,  or  Taff-rail,  in  Ship-Building,  the 
upper  part  of  a ftiip’s  ftern,  ufually  ornamented  with  carved 
work,  or  mouldings,  the  ends  of  which  unite  with  the 
quarter-pieces. 

TAFFAROWY,  in  Geography,  a mountain  of  Algiers  j 
13  miles  S.E.  of  Oram. 

TAFFETY,  or  Taffaty,  in  Commerce,  a kind  of  fine, 
fmooth,  filken  ftuff ; having,  ufually,  a remarkable  luftre,  or 
glofs. 

^ujlring  taffetas  noirs  of  Lyons. 

Taffetas  noir  lujlre  of  the  French,  is  our  alamode. 

Non  Iff  re  is  our  lujlring. 

There  are  taffeties  of  all  colours ; fome  plain,  others 
ftriped  with  gold,  filver,  filk,  &c.  others  checquered,  others 
flowered,  others  in  the  Chinefe  point,  others  the  Hungarian  ; 
with  various  others  to  which  the  mode,  or  the  caprice  of  the 
workmen,  gives  fuch  whimfical  names,  that  it  would  be  as 
difficult,  as  it  is  ufelefs,  to  rehearfe  them  : befides,  that  they 
feldom  hold  beyond  the  year  in  which  they  firft  rofe.  The 
old  names  of  taffeties,  and  which  ftill  fubfift,  are,  taffeties  of 
Lyons,  of  Spain,  of  England,  of  Florence,  of  Avignon,  &c. 

The  chief  confumption  of  taffeties  is  in  the  fummer- 
drefles  for  women,  in  gowns,  linings,  window-curtains,  &c. 

There  are  three  things  which  contribute  chiefly  to  the 
perfedfion  of  taffeties,  -vi%.  the  filk,  the  water,  and  the  fire. 
The  filk  is  not  only  to  be  of  the.fineft  kind,  but  it  muft  be  work- 
ed a long  time,  and  very  much  before  it  be  ufed ; tKe  watering 
is  only  to  be  given  very  lightly,  and  feems  only  intended  to 
give  that  fine  luftre,  by  a peculiar  property  not  found  in  all 
water:  laftly,  the  fire, /which  is  pafTed  under  it  to  dry  the 
water,  has  its  particular  manner  of  application,  on  which  the 
perfeftion  of  the  ftuff  depends  very  much. 

Odlavio  May,  of  Lyons,  is  held  the  firft  founder  of  the 
manufadlure  of  gloffy  taffeties  ; and  tradition  tells  us  the 
occafion  of  it.  Oftavio,  it  feems,  going  backwards  in  the 
world,  and  not  able  to  retrieve  himfelf  by  the  manufacture 
of  taffeties,  fuch  as  were  then  made,  was  one  day  mufing  on 
his  misfortunes,  and,  in  mufing,  chanced  to  chew  a few 
hairs  of  filk  which  he  had  in  his  mouth  : his  reverie  being 
o^’cr,  the  filk  he  fpit  out  feemed  to  fhine,  and,  on  that  ac- 
count, engaged  his  attention.  He  was  foon  led  to  refleCI  on 
the  reafon ; and,  aftpr  a good  deal  of  thought,  concluded, 


that  the  luftre  of  that  filk  muft  come,  i.  From  his  having 
preffed  it  betw’een  his  teeth.  2.  From  his  having  wetted  it 
with  his  faliva,  which  had  fomething  glutinous  in  it.  And, 
3.  From  its  having  been  heated  by  the  natural  warnrth  of 
his  mouth.  All  this  he  executed  upon  the  next  taffeties  he 
made,  and  immediately  acquired  immenfe  riches  to  himfelf, 
and  to  the  city  of  Lyons  the  reputation  it  ftill  maintains,  of 
giving  the  glofs  to  taffeties  better  than  any  other  city  in  the 
world. 

It  will  not,  we  conceive,  be  lefs  ufeful  than  curious,  to 
infert  here  the  defeription  of  the  engine  contrived  by  Oc- 
tavio to  give  the  glofs  to  taffety  ; and  to  add  the  manner  of 
applying  it,  and  the  compofition  of  the  water  ufed  in  it. 

The  machine  is  much  like  a filk-loom,  except  that,  in- 
ftead  of  iron  points,  here  is  ufed  a kind  of  crooked  needles, 
to  prevent  the  taffety  from  flipping  : at  the  two  extremities 
are  tw'O  beams,  on  one  of  w'hich  is  rolled  the  taffety  to  take 
the  glofs  ; and  on  the  other,  the  fame  taffety,  as  fall  as  it 
has  received  it.  The  firft  beam  is  kept  firm  by  a weight  of 
about  two  hundred  pounds,  and  the  other  turned  by  means 
of  a little  lever  palling  through  mortifes  at  each  end.  The 
more  the  taffety  is  ftretched,  the  greater  luftre  it  takes : 
care,  however,  is  to  be  ufed  that  it  be  not  weakened  by 
over-ftretching. 

Befides  this  inftrument  for  keeping  the  ftuff  ftretched, 
there  is  another  to  give  it  the  fire  : this  is  a kind  of  carriage, 
in  form  of  a long  fquare,  and  of  the  breadth  of  the  taffeties  : 
it  moves  on  trundles,  and  carries  a charcoal  fire  under  the 
taffety,  at  the  diftance  of  about  half  a foot. 

Thefe  two  machines  prepared,  and  the  taffety  mounted, 
the  luftre  is  given  it  by  rubbing  it  gently  with  a ball,  or  a 
handful  of  lilts  of  fine  cloth,  as  it  rolls  from  one  beam  to 
the  other;  the  fire,  at  the  fame  time,  being  carried  under- 
neath it  to  dry  it.  As  foon  as  the  piece  has  its  luftre,  it  is 
put  on  new  beams  to  be  ftretched  a day  or  two  ; and  the 
oftener  this  laft  preparation  is  repeated,  the  more  it  increafes 
the  glofs. 

For  black  taffeties,  the  glofs  is  given  with  double  beer 
and  orange  or  lemon-juice  ; but  this  laft  is  the  leaft  proper, 
as  being  apt  to  whiten  them.  The  proportion  of  the  two 
liquors  is,  a gallon  of  orange-juice  to  a pint  of  beer,  to  be 
boiled  together  to  the  confiftence  of  a rich  broth.  For 
coloured  taffeties,  they  ufe  gourd-water  diftilled  in  an 
alembic. 

There  are  alfo  feveral  different  forts  of  taffeties  manufac- 
tured in  China  ; as  corded  taffeties,  which  wear  well ; and 
alfo  fome  with  flowers,  and  others  beautifully  ftriped  ; and 
a particular  taffety,  of  which  they  make  drawers,  and  other 
kinds  of  wearing  apparel.  This  laft  is  thick,  and  yet  fo 
pliant,  that  it  may  be  folded  and  prefied  with  the  hand,  with- 
out leaving  any  mark  in  it.  They  alfo  wafli  it,  like  other 
ftuffs,  without  its  lofing  much  of  its  luftre.  The  Chinefe 
workmen  give  the  luftre  to  this  taffety  with  the  fat  of  the 
river -porpoife,  which  they  purify  by  waffling  and  boiling  ; 
and  then  with  a fine  brufti,  they  give  the  taffety  two  beds  in 
the  fam.e  direftion,  on  the  fide  which  they  intend  to  render 
gloffy. 

TAFFI,  Andrea,  in  Biography,  was  one  of  thofe  early 
mafters  to  whom  the  revival  of  the  arts  in  Italy  is  attributed. 
His  fhare  lay  in  the  pradlice  of  mofaic  painting,  which  he 
learned  of  a Greek  m.onk,  named  Apollonius,  wffio  had  been 
called  to  Venice  to  work  in  the  great  church  of  St.  Marco  ; 
and  who  afterwards  accompanied  Taffi  to  Florence.  Andrea 
was  born  at  Florence  in  the  year  1213,  and  died  there  at  the 
age  of  8 1 . 

TAFILET,  or  Tafilelt,  in  Geography,  adiftridl,  for- 
merly a kingdom  of  Africa,  in  the  empire  of  Morocco,  and 
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country,  of  Biledulgerid,  extending  along  the  eaft  fide  of 
mount  Atlas  ; the  habitations  of  which  are  about  1500  fcat- 
tered  houfes,  and  of  thefe  feveral  are  defended  by  a tower, 
and  each  of  them  ftands  amidft  an  inclofure  of  gardens,  cul- 
tivated grounds,  and  plantations  of  palm-trees,  forming  -a 
variegated  and  pleafant  country,  interfered  by  many  rivers 
and  rivulets,  defcending  from  the  eaft  of  mount  Atlas,  and 
ferving  to  water  their  lands.  Tafilelt,  as  well  as  Draha, 
produces  a fuperior  breed  of  goats,  and  a great  abundance 
of  dates,  which  are  fmall,  but  good,  conftituting  the 
wealth  of  the  country,  and  fupplying  food  for  the  people, 
and  even  for  the  cattle.  Although  the  Koran  prohibits  the 
life  of  fpirituous  liquors,  yet  by  ancient  cuftom,  brandy  is 
made  at  Tafilelt  of  dates,  which  is  very  ftrong,  and  drank 
fo  immoderately  by  the  ftierifs,  that  wine  produces  no  effeft 
upon  them.  Moft  of  thefe  ftierifs  are  poor,  and  employ 
themfelves  in  their  grounds  and  gardens,  and  very  frequently 
pillage  one  another.  The  countries  fitiiated  near  the  banks 
of  the  rivers  of  Draha  and  Tafilelt  have  feveral  plantations 
of  Indian  corn,  rice,  and  indigo.  The  town  of  Tafilelt, 
after  which  the  kingdom  was  named  under  the  ftierifs  of  the 
reigning  houfe,  is  not  an  ancient  city.  It  derives  its  name 
from  the  word  “ Fileli,”  which  denominates  the  inhabitants 
of  the  country,  and  alfo  the  ftuffs  and  carpets  which  are 
here  manufadlured.  The  foil  of  the  extenfive  plain  on  which 
it  is  fituated  is  a whitifti  clay,  which  when  moiftened  refem- 
bles  foap  ; and  though  it  paffes  a river  that  rifes  in  the  At- 
las, and  purfues  a courfe  from  the  S.W.  to  the  N.E.,  being 
at  Tafilelt  about  as  wide  as  the  Thames  at  Putney,  its 
water,  traverfing  the  faline  plains,  is  brackifti : after  a courfe 
of  about  450  miles,  it  is  abforb'ed  m the  defert  of  Angad. 
It  has  feveral  caftles  of  tarrace  on  its  banks,  inhabited  by 
the  ftierifs  or  princes  of  the  reigning  family  of  Morocco. 
Wheat  and  barley  have  been  lately  cultivated  near  the  river 
and  the  caftles.  Another  river  of  inferior  note  rifes  in  the 
plains  N.  of  Tafilelt,  and  flowing  in  a foutherly  direftion, 
is  abforbed  in  the  Great  Defert  or  Sahai'a.  The  water  of 
this  river  is  alfo  brackifti,  and  unfit  for  culinary  purpofes. 
The  inhabitants  of  this  country,  it  is  faid,  poffefs  fuch  a 
fenfe  of  honour,  that  a robbery  is  fcarcely  known  among 
them,  though  they  ufe  no  locks.  Commercial  tranfaftions 
are  carried  on  amongft  them  by  barter  or  exchange,  fo  that 
they  have  little  fpecie  ; but  in  all  tranfaftions  of  magnitude, 
gold-dull  is  the  circulating  medium.  They  live  in  the  Ample 
patriarchal  manner  of  the  Arabs,  differing  from'  them  only 
in  having  walled  habitations,  which  are  invariably  near  the 
river.  The  climate  during  a great  part  of  the  year  is  in- 
tenfely  hot,  and  the  ftiume,  or  hot  wind  from  Sahara,  blow- 
ing tempeftuoufty  in  July,  Auguft,  and  September,  and 
carrying  with  it  particles  of  earth  and  fand,  is  very  perni- 
cious to  the  eyes  of  the  inhabitants.  A coiifiderable  trade 
is  can-ied  on  from  Tafilelt  to  Tombuftoo,  Houlfa,  and 
Jinnie,  S.  of  Sahara,  and  alfo  to  Morocco,  Fez,  Sufe,  Al- 
giers, Tunis,  and  Tripoli.  Indigo  abounds,  butbyreafon 
of  the  indolence  of  the  cultivators,  it  is  of  inferior  quality. 
Here  are  alfo  mines  of  antimony  and  lead-ore.  The  common 
drefs  confifts  of  a loofe  Ihirt  of  blue  cotton,  with  a fhawl  or 
belt  round  the  waift.  A cai-avan  paffes  annually  from  hence 
to  Tombudloo.  Woollen  haiks,  of  a curious  texture, 
being  light  and  fine,  are  manufaftured  here.  The  Tafilelt 
goats  are  very  prolific,  and  afford  a rich  milk  in  great 
abundance  : and  therefore  they  conftitute  an  article  of  confi- 
derable  export.  The  Tafilelt  leather  is  very  foft  and  fine, 
and  much  fuperior  to  that  of  Morocco  : it  is  as  foft  and  pliable 
as  filk,  and  impervious  to  water.  The  tanners  ufe  the  leaves 
of  a ftirub  called  tezra,  which  grows  in  the  Atlas  moun- 
tains, to  which  fome  have  afcribed  the  peculiar  quality  of 


the  leather  ; though  others  afcribe  it  to  fome  quality  in  the  air 
and  water.  The  population  of  the  diftridl  of  Tafilelf  is 
ftated  by  Mr.  Jackfon  at  650,000.  The  town  is  140  miles 
E.S.E.  of  Morocco.  N.  lat.  31°  20'.  W.  long.  6°. 

TAFNA,  a river  of  Algiers,  which  runs  into  the  Me- 
diterranean, near  Tackumbreet. 

TAFO,  or  Tafa,  a town  of  Africa,  on  the  Gold 
Coaft. 

TAG,  or  Tagge,  \w  Rural  Economy.  See  Teg. 

Tag,  or  Tag-Sore,  a difeafe  in  ftieep,  which  confifts,  as 
ftated  in  a paper  in  the  third  volume  of  the  “ Tranfadlions 
of  the  Highland  Society  of  Scotland,”  of  fcabs  and  fores 
fituated  on  the  under  fide  of  the  tail ; arifing,  in  warm  wea- 
ther, from  its  being  fouled  with  purging  and  other  dif- 
charges.  The  matter  hardens  there,  instates  the  tender 
veffels,  and  produces  fores,  which,  if  not  attended  to,  run 
into  mortification,  and  prove  fatal,  as  in  the  legs.  See 
Swelling  or  Leg-Evil. 

It  is  ftiewn  by  the  fheep  turning  frequently  round  to  bite 
the  tail. 

As  this  complaint  arifes  principally  from  purging,  and  the 
naftinefs  caufed  by  it,  &c.  the  firft  thing  to  be  done  is  the 
reftraining  and  cure  of  this  evacuation  : after  which  the  tail 
of  the  animal  is  to  be  clipped,  and  the  fore  part  laid  bare, 
waftied  carefully  with  milk  and  water,  blood-warm,  and 
then  with  lime-water.  The  fheep  is  then  to  be  turned  out 
into  a dry  pafture,  and  looked  at  again  in  two  or  three  days, 
and  if  not  then  well,  the  wafhing  muft  be  repeated,  and  the 
parts  anointed  with  greafe  and  tar  mixed  together  in  equal 
proportions. 

TAGABONA,  in  Geography,  a river  of  Weft  Florida, 
which  runs  into  the  St.  Mark,  N.  lat.  30°  22'.  W.  long. 

84°  34'. 

TAGADEMPT,  Tagadeont,  or  Tigedent,  a town  of 
Algiers,  anciently  called  Vaga;  60  miles  E.S.E.  of  Oran. 

TAG.^,  in  Ancient  Geography,  a town  of  Afia,  in  Par- 
thia,  near  the  river  Oxus,  and  on  the  confines  of  Hyr- 
cania. 

TAGAI,  in  Geography,  a town  of  Rulfia,  in  the  go- 
vernment of  Simbirllc ; 48  miles  W.  of  Simbirflc.  N. 
lat.  54°  20'.  E.  long.  47°. 

TAGAL,  a town  of  the  ifland  of  Java,  on  the  N.  cOaft, 
the  refidence  of  a Dutch  agent  for  the  purchafe  of  rice  ^ 
35  miles  E.  of  Cheribon. 

TAG  ALA,  Ta-Gala,  or  Gala  language,  is  among  the 
Philippines  what  the  Malayu  is  in  the  Malay  iftands,  or  the 
Hindoftani  in  Hindooftan  Proper.  It  poflefles  the  com- 
bined advantages  of  the  four  principal  languages  in  the 
world  : it  is  myfterious  as  the  Hebrew  ; it  has  articles  for 
nouns,  both  apjsellative  and  proper,  like  the  Greek  ; it  is 
elegant  and  copiops  as  the  Latin  ; and  equal  to  the  Italian, 
as  the  language  of  compliment  or  bulinefs.  This  language 
has  been  cultivated  only  by  the  Spanifh  miflionaries.  The 
Tagala  grammaf  of  Fra.  Gafpar  de  San  Auguftin,  was 
printed  in  1703,  and  again  in  1787.  The  alphabet  confifts 
of  feventeen  letters,  three  of  which  are  vowels,  and  four- 
teen confonants.  The  Tagala  charadlers  are  faid  to  have 
been  derived  from  the  Malays,  and  they  are  read  wdth  as 
much  difficulty  as  the  eafe  with  which  they  are  written.  This 
Tagala  is  written  with  an  iron  ftyle  on  bamboos  and  palm- 
leaves,  and  the  Spanifti  miflionaries  aflert,  that  the  ancient 
mode  of  writing  was  from  top  to  bottom,  like  the  Chinefe. 
This  language,  with  a confiderable  number  of  peculiar  vo- 
cables,  and  great  fingularity  of  idiom,  is  neverthelefs  to  be 
confidered  as  a cognate  language  with  Malayu,  Bujis,  and 
Javanefe.  Few  languages,  on  a curfory  examination,  pre- 
fent  a greater  appearance  of  originality  than  the  Tagala. 
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For  a farther  account  of  it,  we  refer  to  Dr.  Leyden’s  Effay 
on  the  “ Languages  and  Literature  of  the  Indo-Cliinefe 
Nations,”  in  the  Afiatic  Refearches,  vol.  x. 

TAGALAZ,  in  Geography,  one  of  the  Fox  iflands,  in 
the  North  Pacific  ocean.  N.  lat.  53°  30'.  E.  long. 
i8  c°  26'. 

TAGAMA,  in  j^ncient  Geography,  a town  of  Africa, 
in  the  interior  of  Libya,  uphn  the  bank  of  the  Niger. 
Ptol. 

Tagama,  in  Geography,  a country  of  Africa,  in  Nigri- 
tia.  W.  of  Cafnna. 

TAGANROG,  a fort  of  Rufiia,  on  the  fea  of  Azoph, 
firft  built  by  Peter  the  Great  in  1696  ; 32  miles  W.N.W. 
of  Azof. 

Taganrog  is  fituated  upon  the  cliff  of  a very  lofty  pro- 
montory, commanding  an  extenfive  profpeft  of  the  fea 
of  Azof,  and  the  whole  European  coaft  to  the  mouths 
of  the  Don.  The  number  of  inhabitants  does  not  at  pre- 
fent  exceed  5000.  The  mole  in  the  haven  is  fo  fliallow,  that 
fliips  performing  quarantine  lie  off  at  the  diftance  of  10 
miles,  and  all  veffels  drawing  from  9 to  10  feet  of  water 
cannot  approach  nearer  to  the  town  than  this  diftance.  This 
town  has  funk  into  decay  ; and  all  the  beft  houfes  are  in  its 
fuburbs.  If  it  had  water,  its  fituation  is  very  favourable 
for  commerce  ; but  it  can  be  carried  on  here  only  for  three 
months  in  the  year.  In  the  winter  the  fea  is  Rozen.  Here 
are  three  fairs  in  the  year.  The  fifh  caught  in  great  abund- 
ance in  the  fea  of  Azof  is  dried  and  fent  over  all  the  fouth 
of  Ruffia.  Fruit  is  bi'ought  from  Turkey,  fuch  as  figs, 
raifins,  and  oranges  ; Greek  wine  from  the  Archipelago, 
with  incenfe,  coffee,  filk,  fhawls,  tobacco,  and  precious 
ftones.  Copper  of  a vei-y  inferior  quality  comes  from  Tre- 
bifond,  and  is  forwarded  to  Mofcow.  Among  the  principal 
exports  are  caviare,  butter,  leather,  tallow,  corn,  fur,  can- 
vas, rigging,  lines,  wool,  hemp,  and  iron.  The  greateft 
advantage  this  town  enjoys  is  its  being  the  depofitory  of  Si- 
berian produftions.  The  Calmucks  form  large  fettlements 
in  the  vicinity  of  Taganrog.  It  is  the  refort  of  people 
from  a great  variety  of  countries  ; infomuch  that  the  inha- 
bitants of  fifteen  different  countries  have  been  obferved  in 
this  place  at  the  fame  time. 

TAGAPOLA,  a final!  ifiand  among  the  Philippines; 
25  miles  W.  of  the  ifiand  of  Samar. 

T AGAR  A,  an  ancient  city  of  India,  known  to  the 
Greeks  about  2030  years  ago.  Arrian,  in  his  Periplus 
Maris  Erythrasi,  fays  that  it  was  a large  city,  and  all  kinds 
of  mercantile  goods  throughout  the  Deccan  were  brought 
hither,  and  hence  conveyed  in  carts  to  Baroach,  or  Bary- 
gaza.  Arrian  alfo  informs  us  that  Tagara  was  fituated  at 
about  10  days’  journey  E.  of  another  famous  mart,  called 
Plithana,  or  Pluthana  ; that  Pluthana  was  20  days’  journey 
S.  of  Baroach  ; and  that  the  road  to  it  was  through  the 
Bala-gaut  mountains.  Pluthana,  now  called  Pultanah,  is 
fituated  on  the  fouthern  bank  of  the  Godavery,  about  2 1 7 
Britifh  miles  to  the  fouthward  of  Baroach.  If  we  divide 
thefe  217  miles  by  20,  the  number  of  days  travellers  fpent 
in  pafling  from  between  Pultanah  and  Baroach,  according  to 
Arrian,  we  fhall  have  nearly  ii  miles  day,  or  5 cofs, 
which  is  the  ufual  rate  of  travelling  w'ith  heavy  loaded  carts. 
Arnan  informs  us,  that  Tagara  was  about  10  days’  journey 
W.  of  Pultanah.  Allowing  thefe  10  days  to  be  equrd  to  about 
100  Britifh  miles,  Tagara,  by  its  bearing  and  diftance  from 
Pultanah,  falls  at  Deoghirc,  or  Deogire  (which  fee),  a 
place  of  great  antiquity,  and  famous  through  all  India,  on 
account  of  the  pagodas  of  Elonra.  It  is  now  called  Dow- 
latabad,  and  about  four  cofs  N.W.  of  Aurungabad.  It  ap- 
pears in  Arrian’s  Periplus,  that  on  the  arrival  of  the  Greeks 
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into  the  Deccan,  above  2000  years  ago,  Tagara  was  the 
metropolis  of  a large  diftrift  called  Ariaca,  which  compre- 
hended the  greateft  part  of  fubah  Aurungabad,  and  the 
fouthern  part  of  Concan.  About  the  middle  of  the  firft  cen- 
tury, Tagara  was  no  longer  the  capital  of  Ariaca,  rajah 
Salbahan  having  removed  the  feat  of  the  empire  to  Pattan. 
However,  the  rajahs,  headed  by  Salbahan,  having  revolted, 
they  gave  him  battlp,  and  be  was  flain.  Tagara  became 
again  the  metropolis  of  Ariaca  ; at  ieaft  this  was  the  cafe 
towards  the  latter  end  of  the  eleventh  century.  When  the 
Muffulmans  carried  their  arms  into  the  Deccan,  about  the 
year  1293,  Tagara  or  Deoghir  was  ftill  the  refidence  of  a 
powerful  rajah,  and  remained  fo  till  the  time  of  Shah-Jehan, 
when  the  diftrift  belonging  to  it  became  a fubah  of  the 
Mogul  empire.  Thus  Tagara  was  deferted,  and  Kerkhi, 
four  cofs  S.E.  of  it,  became  the  capital,  now  called  Aurun- 
gabad. Thus  the  ancient  kingdom  or  rajahfhip  of  Tagara 
was  deftroyed,  after  it  had  exifted,  with  little  interruption, 
above  2000  years.  Afiatic  Refearches,  vol.  i. 

TAGASA,  a town  of  Fez,  feated  on  a river  about 
three  leagues  from  the  Mediterranean ; 20  miles  W.  of 
Melilla. 

TAGASTA,  in  Ancient  Geography,  a town  of  Africa,  ia 
Numidia,  on  the  route  from  Hippone  to  Ceefarea.  An- 
ton. Itin. 

TAGAVAST,  in  Geography.  See  Tagoast. 

TAGAZEE,  a town  of  Africa,  on  the  road  from 
Mourzouk  to  Agades  ; 260  miles  S.  of  Mourzouk.  N. 
lat.  23°  32'.  E.  long.  12°  55'. 

TAGAZOUTE,  a town  of  Algiers  ; 45  miles  S.E.  of 
Oran. 

TAGEBACHI,  an  Hand  in  the  Red  fea.  N.  lat. 
25°  2'. 

TAGETES,  in  Botany,  a name  which  Fuchfius  tells  us 
is  applied  by  Apuleius  to  the  Tanfy,  but  which  he  himfelf 
adopts  for  a plant,  not  very  diffimilar  in  foliage,  now  vul- 
garly called  the  French,  or  African,  Marygold.  He  is 
followed  by  Dillenius,  Linnseus,  and  every  fubfequent 
writer.  De  Theis  derives  the  word  from  Tages,  an  Etruf- 
can  deity,  grandfon  of  Jupiter,  and  teacher  of  divination  ; 
and  fuppofes  the  beauty  of  its  flowers  may  have  procured 
the  plant  this  mythological  appellation.  Of  this  intention 
we  can  find  no  traces  in  the  above  writers. — Linn.  Gen, 
430.  Schreb.  561.  WiUd.  Sp.  PI.  v.  3.  2126.  Mart. 
Mill.  Dift.  V.  4.  Ait.  Hort.  Kew.  v.  5.  88.  Tourn. 
t.  278.  Juff.  182.  Lamarck  Illuftr.  t.  684.  Gsrtn. 

t.  172 Clafs  and  order,  Syngenefia  Polygamia-f uperf.ua. 

Nat.  Ord.  Ccmpoftce  oppoftlfoUce,  Linn.  Corymhlfera,  Juff. 

Gen.  Ch.  Common  calyx  perfedlly  Ample,  of  one  leaf, 
tubular,  oblong,  with  about  five  teeth,  and  as  many  longitu- 
dinal angles.  Cor.  compound,  radiant.  Florets  of  the  ele- 
vated diflc  numerous,  all  perfeft,  tubular,  longer  than  the 
calyx,  ereril,  cut  half  way  down  into  five  linear  fegments, 
villous  at  the  infide  : thofe  of  the  radius  five,  ligulate,  fe- 
male, longer  than  thofe  of  the  diflc,  their  limb  almoft  as 
broad  as  long,  very  obtufe,  contrafted  and  downy  towards 
the  tube,  permanent.  Stain,  in  the  perfect  florets,  Filaments 
five,  capillary,  very  Ihort  ; anthers  united  into  a cylindrical 
tube.  Pf.  in  the  perfedt  florets,  Germen  oblong  ; ftyle 
thread-fliaped,  the  length  of  the  ftamens  ; ftigma  divided, 
flender,  reflexed.  Peric.  none,  the  calyx  remaining  un- 
changed. Seeds,  to  both  kinds  of  florets,  folitary,  linear, 
compreffed,  rather  fliorter  than  the  calyx  ; crowned  with  five, 
more  or  lefs,  eredl,  pointed,  unequal  fcales.  Recept.  naked, 
fmall,  flat. 

Obf.  In  a cultivated  ftate,  the  two  common  garden  fpe- 
cies  have  ufually,  from  luxuriajice,  more  fegments  in  the 

calyx, 
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calyx,  and  more  florets  in  the  radius,  than  is  natural ; one  of 
thefe  luxuriant  flowers  is  what  Gsertner  has  delineated. 
Some  more  recently  difcovered  fpecies,  on  the  other  hand, 
have  naturally  but  three  or  four  radiant  florets. 

Elf.  Ch.  Receptacle  naked.  Seed-down  of  feveral  ere6l 
pointed  fcales.  Calyx  Ample,  of  one  leaf,  tubular,  with  five 
teeth.  Florets  of  the  radius  five,  permanent. 

1.  T.paiula.  French  Marygold.  Linn.  Sp.  PI.  1249. 

Willd.  n.  2.  Ait.  n.  2.  Loureir  Cochinch.  504.  Curt. 
Mag.  t.  1 50.  ( Flos  aphricanus  minor,  fimplici  flore  ; Ger. 

Em.  750.  Caryophyllus  indicus  minor ; Camer.  Epit  407.) 

/3.  T.  minor,  flore  fulvo  maculato ; Dill.  Elth.  373. 
t.  279. — Stem  fpreading.  Leaves  pinnate  ; leaflets  lanceo- 
late, with  hair-pointed  ferratures.  Stalks  fingle-flowered, 
fomewhat  fwelling  upwards. — Native  of  Mexico,  from 
whence  it  was  brought  to  the  gardens  of  Europe,  about  the 
middle  of  the  fixteenth  century,  and  hence  difperfed  over 
other  countries,  being  now,  according  to  Loureiro,  com- 
monly cultivated  in  Cochinchina,  China,  and  various  parts 
of  India.  With  us  it  is  a tender  annual,  raifed  on  a hot -bed 
in  fpring  ; and  being  planted  out  after  midfummer,  decorates 
almofl;  every  garden  throughout  the  autumn.  Its  appella- 
tions of  French  Marygold,  and  African  Flower,  are  alto- 
gether founded  in  error.  The Jlem  is  about  a foot  or  18 
inches  high,  branched  and  widely  fpreading.  Leaves  oppo- 
fite,  of  five  or  fix  pair  of  dark  green  (hining  leaflets,  with  an 
odd  one  ; all  gradually  fmaller  downwards.  Flowers  about 
two  inches  in  diameter,  yellow,  with  broad  lateral  ftripes,  or 
fpots,  to  each  radiant  fioret^  of  a peculiarly  rich  brown. 
They  vary  in  fize  and  tints,  as  well  as  fcent,  and  are  gene- 
rally more  or  lefs  double.  The  plant  of  Dillenius  hardly  de- 
ferves  to  be  marked  as  a variety.  The  herb  when  bruifed  is 
very  fetid,  acrid,  and  fuppofed  to  be  poifonous,  though  too 
naufeous  to  be  very  dangerous.  Few  flowers  are  more 
ftriking  in  appearance. 

2.  T.  ereSa.  African  Marygold.  Linn.  Sp.  PI.  1249. 
Willd.  n.  3.  Ait.  n.  3.  (Flos  aphricanus  major;  Ger. 
Em.  749.  Caryophyllus  major  indicus  ; Bell.  Eyftet.  sell. 
ord.14.  t.  2.  C.  indicus ; Camer.  Epit.  406. ) — Stem  ereft. 
Leaves  pinnate ; leaflets  lanceolate,  with  hair-pointed  fer- 
ratures. Stalks  fingle-flowered,  fwelling  upwards. — Native 
of  Mexico  ; introduced  into  the  gardens  of  Europe  about 
the  fame  time  as  the  foregoing,  nor  is  the  epithet  of  African 
more  correftly  applied  to  one  than  to  the  other.  The  fame 
mode  of  culture  fuits  both,  and  both  are  equally  common. 
This  fpecies  is  much  the  tallell,  and  grows  eredf.  The  leaves 
are  rather  paler.  Flowers  twice  as  large,  of  a golden  uni- 
form yellow  ; fometimes  orange-coloured,  Columna,  in  his 
Ecphrajis,  part  2.  47.  t.  46,  reprefents  a quilled  variety,  as  it 
is  termed,  whofe  radiant  Jlorets  are  funnel-lhaped,  and  another 
vf\iok  florets  are  all  of  that  fort. 

3.  T.  elongata.  Long-ftalked  American  Marygold. 
Willd.  n.  4 — Stem  ereft,  nearly  Ample.  Leaves  pinnate  ; 
leaflets  linear,  ferrated  at  the  end  ; thofe  of  the  lower  leaves 
wedge-lhaped.  Stalks  fingle-flowered,  elongated,  fiightly 
fwelling. — Native  of  South  America,  Root  annual.  Stem 
from  three  inches  to  a fpan  high,  either  Ample,  or  furnilhed 
with  a branch  or  two  from  the  bottom.  Leaflets  of  the 
lower  leaves  obovato-lanceolate,  ferrated  at  the  extremity ; 
thofe  of  the  upper  linear,  with  a few  flightly  hair-pointed 
ferratures  at  the  end.  Stalk  folitary  at  the  top  of  the  ftem 
or  branch,  and  almofl;  as  long  as  the  ftem  itfelf.  Flower 
deep  yellow,  agreeing  in  form  and  flrufture  with  T. 
patula. 

4.  T.  minuta.  Small-flowered  Chili  Marygold.  Linn. 

Sp.  PI.  1250.  Willd.  n.  5.  Ait.  n.  4.  (T.  multiflora, 

tninuto  flore  albicantc  ; Dill.  Elth.  374.  t,  280. ) — Stem 
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ere£t,  denfely  panicled.  Leaves  pinnate ; leaflets  lanceo- 
late, ferrated.  Stalks  many-flowered,  fcaly. — Native  of 
Chili,  Cultivated  in  Dr.  Sherard’s  garden,  before  the  year 
1728.  A hardy  annual,  flowering  in  autumn,  but  feldom 
preferred  in  colleftions.  The flem  is  ten  or  twelve  feet  high, 
covered  with  leaves,  which  are  fmaller  than  thofe  of  the  firft 
fpecies.  The  flowers  are  very  fmall  and  pale,  forming  denfe, 
compound,  tufted,  ereft  panicles,  at  the  ends  of  the  branches  ; 
their flalks  clothed  with  briflly  fcales.  Calyx  cylindrical. 
Radius  of  two,  three,  or  four  varioufly  lobed  florets.  This 
is  furely  the  Chili  plant  of  which  Feuille  (quoted  by  Dille- 
nius) deferibestwo  varieties,  differing  in  the  number  of  their 
radiant  florets  ; and  which  he  fays  is  extremely  hot  in  qua- 
lity. The  Indians  eat  it  to  warm  themfelves  after  their 
retui-n  from  fifliing. 

5.  T.  caracafana.  Long-flalked  South  American  Maiy- 

gold.  Willd.  n.  6.  (T.  peduncularis  ; Cavan.  Leccion, 

201.  n.  494  ?) — “ Stem  corymbofe,  furrowed,  ereft.  Leaves 
pinnate ; leaflets  lanceolate,  ferrated  at  the  end.  Stalks 
elongated,  fingle-flowered,  ereft.  Calyx  cylindrical.” — 
Gathered  by  Baron  Humboldt  at  the  Caraccas — Root  an- 
nual. Stem  corymbofe  at  the  top.  Leaflets  linear-lanceo- 
late, ferrated  at  the  end,  not  fringed.  Flowers  like  thofe  of 
the  next  fpecies,  on  long  alternate  flalks.  Leaflets  of  the 
uppermoft  leaves  entire.  IVilldenow.  The  plant  of  Cava- 
nilles  was  raifed  in  the  garden  at  Madrid,  from  feeds  col- 
le<fled  at  Cumana  by  Bonpland,  the  companion  of  the  cele- 
brated Humboldt.  The^rm  is  deferibed  a foot  and  a half 
high,  furrowed,  much  branched.  Flower  flalks  fix  inches  long, 
tumid  near  the  calyx,  leafy  in  their  lower  part.  Corolla  en- 
tirely yellow,  v/ith  fix  or  eight  rays  Ihorter  than  in  the  fol- 
lowing. We  find  nothing  in  his  account  which  is  not  con- 
formable to  the  plant  before  us,  and  fliould  have  been  glad 
if  we  could  have  adopted  his  greatly  preferable  fpecific 
name. 

6.  T.  temijolia.  Fine-leaved  Peruvian  Marygold.  Cavan. 
Ic,  V.  2.  54.  t.  169.  WiUd,  n,  7.  Ait.  n.  5 — Stempaui- 
cled.  Leaves  pinnate  ; leaflets  linear,  ferrated  ; their  lower 
ferratures  elongated.  Stalks  alternate,  fingle-flowered.  Ca- 
lyx club-ftiaped. — Native  of  Peru.  Cavanilles.  We  have 
fpecimens  from  Mutis.  Mr.  W.  Malcolm  is  faid  in  Hort. 
Kew.  to  have  cultivated  this  fpecies  in  1797,  but  being  a 
late-flowering  annual,  greatly  inferior  in  fize  and  beauty  to 
the  popular  fpecies  of  the  fame  genus,  it  has  probably  not 
been  preferred.  The  appearance  of  the  dried  fpecimens  is 
like  a ftarved  T.  patula,  with  more  numerous,  much  fmaller, 
flowers  than  ufual.  The  calyx  abounds  with  oblong  glan- 
dular dots,  of  which  traces  are  likewife  found  in  that  fpecies. 
The  corolla  is  deferibed  of  a full  unfpotted  yellow. 

7.  T.  elUptica.  Oval-leaved  Peruvian  Marygold. — Stem 
ereft,  branched.  Leaves  pinnate  ; leaflets  elliptical,  with 
fliallow  ferratures.  Stalks  corymbofe,  wfith  lanceolate  brac- 

teas Native  of  Peru.  We  received  a dried  Ipecimen  from 

the  late  abbe  Cavanilles,  in  1804,  The  flem  has  a flirubby 
appearance,  and  is  much  branched,  leafy  and  furrowed. 
Leaflets  fcarcely  vifibly  ferrated,  pointed,  fmooth  and  even  ; 
the  lower  ones  of  each  leaf  gradu:illy  fmaller,  and  moflly  al- 
ternate. Flowers  rather  numerous,  not  very  much  fmaller 
than  in  T.  patula  when  not  luxuriant ; their  partial  flalks 
accompanied  by  alternate  lanceolate  hratleas.  Calyx  marked 
with  fcattered,  apparently  glandular,  lines.  This  is  cer- 
tainly very  diflinft  from  all  the  fpecies  we  can  find  de- 
feribed. 

8.  T.  micrantha.  Small-flowered  Mexican  Marygold, 
Cavan.  Ic,  v,  4.  31.  t.  352.  Willd.  n,  8 — Stem  much 
branched,  fpreading.  Leaves  pinnate  ; leaflets  linear-awl- 
fhaped,  entire.  Stalks  axillary,  fingle-flowered. — Gathered  by 
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Louis  Nee,  near  the  town  of  Querctaro,  in  New  Spain. 
It  flowered  in  the  Madrid  garden,  in  Oftober  1796.  Root 
annual.  Stems  hardly  a foot  high,  round,  rather  woody, 
fmooth  like  every  other  part  of  the  plant.  The  flendernefs 
of  the  leaves,  and  fmallnefs  of  the  jlovoers,  give  this  fpecies 
the  appearance  of  a Pectis  or  Hetekospermum  (fee  thofe 
articles)  ; but  the  calyy:  is  perfeftly  fiinple,  tubular,  with 
five  furrows  and  five  teeth.  Florets  of  the  radius  two  only, 
whitifli  and  undivided : thofe  of  the  dillc  generally  five, 
yellow,  fcarcely  more  than  four-cleft.  Seeds  long,  com- 
preffed,  each  crowned  with  two  briftles,  and  two  intermediate, 
notched,  unequal  fcales. 

9.  T.  lucida.  Sweet  Chili  Marygold.  Cavan.  Ic.  v.  3. 
33.  t.  264.  Willd.  n.  I.  Ait.  n.  i.  Curt.  Mag.  t.  740. 

Andr.  Repof.  t.  359 Leaves  fimple,  finely  ferrated. 

Panicle  corymbofe. — Native  of  New  Spain.  Its  feeds  were 
brought  to  England  in  1798,  by  the  late  marchionefs  of 
Bute,  along  with  many  other  novelties  from  the  gardens  of 
Madrid.  The  root  is  perennial,  and  will  endure  our  ordi- 
nary winters,  with  a flight  degree  of  proteftion.  5trweredl, 
about  two  feet  high,  round,  ftriated,  leafy,  fmooth  ; branched 
in  the  upper  part.  Leaves  one  and  a half  or  two  inches  long, 
oppofite,  on  fliort,  broad,  combined  fooljlalh,  elliptic-oblong, 
fmooth,  veiny,  full  of  pellucid  dots  ; their  lower  ferratures 
tipped  with  briftly  points,  or  hairs.  Panicle  level-topped, 
many-flowered ; its  (talks  angular,  fmooth,  with  linear-lan- 
ceolate bradeas.  Calyx  half  an  inch  long,  befprinkled  with 
glandular  dots.  Flowers  of  a golden  yellow,  agreeably 
fcented ; their  radiant  Jlorets  generally  three,  very  broad. 
Seed  crowned  with  from  two  to  five  linear -lanceolate  unequal 
fcalee.  The  ferratures  of  the  leaves  are  very  incorreftly  re- 
prefented  in  Cavanilles’s  plate,  where  they  are  made  to  re- 
iemble  a fringe  of  fine  hairs,  which  only  belongs  to  the  lower 
ones,  and  is  notexprefled  in  any  of  the  figures  hitherto  pub- 
Ihhed. 

Tagetes,  in  Gardening,  furniflies  plants  of  the  herbaceous 
annual  kind,  among  which  die  fpecies  moftly  cultivated  are, 
the  French  marygold  (T.  patula),  and  the  African  mary- 
gold (T.  erefta). 

The  firft  fort  has  feveral  varieties,  as  the  pale  yellow- 
flowered,  deep  yellow-flowered,  golden  yellow-flowered, 
crimfon-coloured,  velvety,  variegated  crimfon  and  yellow, 
flriped  crimfon  and  yellow  ; each  of  which  has  both  Angle 
and  double  flowers  : and  there  are  the  large-flowered,  fmall- 
flowered,  fweet-fcented,  and  the  dwarf  French  marygolds. 

In  the  fecond  fort,  alfo,  there  are  varieties  ; as  thofe  with 
pale  yellow  or  brimfbone-coloured  flowers,  with  deep  yellow 
flowers,  with  orange-coloured  flowers ; the  fweet-fcented 
and  the  dwarf,  &c. ; each  with  Angle,  double,  and  fiftulous 
flowers  ; the  middling  African,  with  orange -coloured  flowers, 
and  the  fweet-fcented  African,  and  perhaps  fome  others. 

Method  of  Culture — All  thefe  plants  are  increafed  by 
feeds,  which  fhould  be  fown  in  the  beginning  of  April  upon 
a hot-bed  ; and  when  the  plants  appear,  they  fhould  have 
plenty  of  frefh  air,  and,  after  they  have  attained  fome 
growth,  be  tranfplanted  on  to  another  hot-bcd,  which  is 
arched  over  by  hoops,  at  the  dirtance  of  fix  inches ; water- 
ing and  fliading  them  well  till  frefh-rooted,  being  afterwards 
gradually  inured  to  the  open  air  ; and  about  the  beginning 
of  May  they  may  be  taken  up  with  balls  of  earth  about 
their  roots,  and  be  planted  in  pots,  to  be  fet  out  in  the 
courts,  yards,  &c.  about  the  houfe,  fhading  them  till  frefh 
rooted,  and  giving  them  water  occafionally.  But  the  firft 
fort  divides  and  fpreads  out  widely  near  the  ground,  in  a 
rambling  manner,  and  requires  to  be  trimmed  up  at  bottom 
to  a Angle  ftem,  and  its  branches  occafionally,  to  preferve 
the  head  fomewhat  regular,  and  within  due  bounds. 
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In  raifing  them  in  the  open  ground,  in  cafe  of  the  default 
of  hot-beds  and  other  conveniencies,  the  feed  fhould  not  be 
fown  before  the  beginning  of  April,  when  the  plants  are  to 
be  covered  and  protefted  in  the  nights,  and  in  fevere 
w'eather  ; and  when  otlierwife,  not  until  the  middle  or  latter 
end  of  it,  and  then  in  a warm  rich  fituation,  either  in  drills 
of  half  an  inch  in  depth,  or  on  the  furface,  and  raked  in 
lightly.  After  the  plants  are  a few  inches  high,  they  fhould 
be  planted  out  either  finally  into  the  borders  and  other  parts, 
or,  when  too  fmall,  into  nurfery-rows  for  a little  time,  and 
then  fet  out  where  they  are  to  remain. 

Two  or  three  plants  may  be  placed  nearly  together,  in 
patches  at  five  or  ten  feet  diftance ; and  when  they  fhew 
their  flowers,  fo  as  to  judge  of  their  properties,  the  worft 
may  be  cleared  away,  and  one  only  of  the  beft  left  to  each 
patch,  &c.  The  fame  way  may  be  had  recourfe  to  in 
planting  in  pots,  &c. 

In  the  future  culture  of  all  thefe  kinds  of  plants,  occa- 
fional  waterings  are  neceflary,  frequently  the  firft  and  fecond 
weeks  after  planting  out,  but  more  feldom  afterwards. 
Thofe  in  pots  fhould  have  it  three  times  in  the  week  con- 
ftantly,  and  morning  and  night  in  very  hot  weather. 

Stakes  are  requifite  to  the  ftrong  large-headed  plants,  one 
to  each.  They  fhould  alfo  be  properly  trimmed  in  their 
fide-branches  near  the  bottom,  and  the  too  great  ramblers, 
to  produce  regularity. 

How'ever,  the  fecond  fpecies  in  particular,  and  the  va- 
rieties of  it,  as  they  always  grow  firmly  ereeft,  both  in  ftem 
and  branches,  require  but  very  little  trouble  after  their  final 
planting  out : they  afford  ornament  and  variety,  among 
other  plants,  in  the  borders,  clumps,  and  other  parts  of 
pleafure-grounds,  as  well  as  in  pots  for  particular  place* 
about  the  houfe,  among  other  potted  annual  plants.  The 
feeds  of  each  fpecies,  and  their  varieties,  fhould  be  annually 
faved  from  the  beft  plants.  . i 

All  the  forts  grow  very  well  and  freely  in  any  common 
garden  foil,  which  is  in  an  open  expofure,  exhibiting  a par- 
ticularly confpicuous  autumnal  bloom,  in  long  fucceflion  ; 
and  when  properly  arranged,  and  difpofed  in  affemblage 
with  other  forts  of  plants,  afford  a highly  ornamental  variety 
and  effeft,  in  the  great  diverfity  of  the  various  forms  and 
colourings  of  the  flowers,  in  the  different  forts  and  varieties. 

In  faving  the  feed,  it  fliould  be  collefted  only  from  the 
fineft  and  fulleft  double  flowers,  when  perfectly  ripe,  keep- 
ing that  of  the  different  varieties  quite  diftinft.  The  prime 
large  heads  of  feed  of  each  fort,  after  being  well  dried,  may 
either  have  the  feed  beat  and  rubbed  out,  or  kept  in  them, 
putting  the  whole  up  into  bags,  boxes,  or  drawers,  until 
the  pei'iod  of  putting  them  into  the  ground.  Frefh  feed 
fhould  conftantly  be  faved  every  year,  as  tliat  of  more  than 
one  year  old  will  feldom  grow  well. 

TAGGAH,  in  Geography,  a town  of  Africa,  in  the 
country  of  Algiers  ; 24  miles  S.E.  of  Seteef. 

TAGGIA,  a town  of  the  Ligurian  republic;  4 miles 
N.E.  of  St.  Remo. 

TAGGING.  See  Shearing. 

TAGHAYOOG  Bay,  in  Geography,  a bay  on  the  weft 
coaft  of  the  ifland  of  Paraguay.  N-  lat.  25°  2'. 

TAGHMON,  a poll-town  of  the  county  of  Wexford, 
Ireland,  on  the  road  from  New  Rofs  to  Wexford,  which 
was  a borough  before  the  union,  and  fent  two  members  to 
the  houfe  of  commons.  It  is  73  miles  S,  by  W.  from 
Dubhn,  and  about  9 W.  from  Wexford. 

TAGIA,  a fmall  ifland  in  the  bay  of  Gunong-Tellu,  on 
the  eaft  coaft  of  Celebes,  S.  lat.  0°  30',  E,  long,  122°  6'. 

TAGIABAD,  a town  of  Perfia,  in  the  province  of 
Irak  ; IS  miles  E.  of  Natens. 
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TAGIAH,  a river  of  Algiers,  which  runs  into  the  Medi- 
terranean, 24  miles  E.  of  Oran. 

TAGIDOG,  a river  of  North  Wales,  which  runs  into 
the  Alen,  4 miles  N.  of  Wrexham. 

TAGIL,  a river  of  Rufiia,  which  runs  into  the  Tura, 
48  miles  W.  of  Turiiifl<. 

TAGILSKOI,  Verchnei,  a town  of  Rufiia,  in  the 
province  of  Ekaterinburg  ; 52  miles  N.  of  Ekaterinburg. 

Tagilskoi,  Niznel,  a town  of  Rufiia,  in  the  province  of 
Ekaterinburg  ; 60  miles  N.  of  Ekaterinburg. 

TAGIOURA,  a town  of  Africa,  in  the  country  of 
Tripoli  ; 10  miles  E.  of  Tripoli. 

TAGLARET,  a town  in  the  department  of  the  Po ; 
7 miles  W.  of  Pinerolo. 

TAGLIACOZZI,  or  Taliacotius,  Gasparo,  in 
Biography,  was  born  at  Bologna  in  1546,  and  praftifed  with 
celebrity  as  a phyfician  and  furgeon  in  his  native  city  from 
the  year  1570  to  1599,  where  he  died.  The  peculiar  prac- 
tice, implied  in  his  name,  was  that  of  reftoring  loft  parts  by 
infition  ; and  this  pradlice  he  derived  from  fome  Neapolitan 
and  Sicilian  furgeons.  It  was  founded  on  the  principle,  that 
two  raw  furfaces  of  living  bodies  or  parts,  attached  to  each 
other  in  clofe  contaA,  will  adhere  and  mutually  tranfmit 
circulating  fluids.  On  this  fubjeft  he  publilhed  two  trea- 
tifes : wz.  “ Epiftola  ad  Hieronymum  Mercurialem  de 
Naribus,  multo  ante  abfciflis,  reficiendis,”  Francof.  1587  ; 
and  “ De  Curtorum  Chirurgia  per  Infitionem,  Lib.  duo, 
additis  Cutis  traducis,  Inftrumentorum  omnium,  atque  De- 
ligationum,  iconibus  et  tabulis,”  Venet.  1597,  fol.  A 
limilar  praftice  has  anciently  prevailed  in  India,  and  is  now 
occafionally  adopted  after  the  common  punifliment  of  am- 
putating the  nofe ; for  reftoring  which,  a piece  from  the 
Ikin  of  the  forehead  is  ingenioufly  engrafted.  Modern  fur- 
geons have  availed  themfelves  of  the  principle,  by  bringing 
over  flaps  of  the  adjacent  flcin,  in  order  to  accelerate  the 
healing  after  amputation,  and  other  operations.  Haller. 
Eloy.  Gen.  Biog. 

TAGLIACOZZO,  in  Geography,  a town  of  Naples, 
in  Abruzzo  Ultra  ; 18  miles  S.W.  of  Aquila.  N.  lat.  42° 
4'.  E.  long.  13°  19'. 

TAGLIATO,  Ital.,  in  Mujtc,  is  ufed  for  meafure, 
which  the  French  call  barre  ; that  is,  when  the  charafter  for 

common  time  is  thus  marked,  or  i^,  with  a per- 

pendicular line  drawn  through  the  middle  of  the  C ; it 
implies  quick  time,  in  which  the  notes  are  played  or  fung 
twice  as  rapidly  as  in  the  ufual  common  time  ; a femibreve 
being  performed  like  a minim,  a minim  like  a crotchet,  a 
crotchet  like  a quaver,  &c.  A breve,  double  the  length  of 
a femibreve,  ufed  to  fill  a bar  ; whence  the  terms  alia  breve. 
This  time  is  ftill  ufed  in  mufic  a capella,  and  alia  Palejlrtna ; 
in  which  the  notes  being  chiefly  open,  and  in  fugue,  mufi- 
cians  ufually  cal!  a fugue  confifting  chiefly  of  femibreves 
and  minims  a white  fugue.  The  time,  too,  when  a line  is 
drawn  through  the  C,  is  called  cut  time. 

TAGLIER,  in  Geography,  a fmaJl  ifland  in  the  gulf  of 
Venice.  N.  lat.  44°  10'.  E.  long.  15°  17'. 

TAGLIO,  a river  of  the  Ligurian  republic,  which  runs 
into  the  Mediterranean,  4 miles  E.  of  St.  Remo. 

TAGLO  Bay,  a bay  on  the  fouth  coaft  of  the  ifland  of 
Mindanao.  N.  lat.  6°  8'.  E.  long.  125°  40'. 

Taglo  Point,  a cape  on  the  north-weft  coaft  of  Min- 
danao. 

TAGNON,  a town  of  France,  in  the  department  of  the 
Ardennes  ; 8 miles  S.W.  of  Rethel. 

TAGOAST,  Tagaost,  or  Tagavajl,  a large  town  of 


Africa,  in  the  kingdom  of  Sus ; faid  by  fome  to  have  been 
the  birth-place  of  St.  Auguftine ; fituated  in  a fertile 
country,  and  defended  by  a garrifon  of  400  men  ; 140  miles 
S.W.  of  Morocco. 

TAGODAST,  a town  of  Morocco,  near  the  foot  of 
mount  Atlas ; 60  miles  N.E.  of  Morocco. 

TAGOLANDE,  an  Hand  in  the  Eaft  Indian  lea, 
about  10  miles  in  circumference.  N.  lat.  2°  18'.  E.  loner- 
125°  6'.  ^ 

TAGOMAGO,  a fmall  ifland  in  the  Mediterranean, 
near  the  eaft  coaft  of  the  ifland  of  Ivi9a. 

TAGORA,  in  Ancient  Geography,  a town  of  Africa,  iis 
Numidia.  Anton.  Itin. 

TAGOURIE,  in  Geography,  a town  of  Chinefe  Tar- 
tary, in  the  province  of  Kami ; 40  miles  N.N.E.  of  Ha- 
tamtam. 

TAGOU-ZAINAH,  the  towns  of  Taggah  and  Zaina 
in  Algiers,  being  contiguous,  and  feparated  only  by  a fmall 
brook  ; 50  miles  S.W.  of  Conftantina. 

TAGTE-RUSTAN,  a mountain  of  Perfia,  very  mucb 
reforted  to  by  the  Gentoos  ; 4 miles  from  Ifpahan. 

TAGTESSA,  a town  of  Morocco  ; 120  miles  W.N.W. 
of  Morocco. 

TAGUA,  a town  and  alfo  diftrift  of  Africa ; 250  miles 
N.E.  of  Bornou.  N.  lat.  19®  lok  E.  long.  27®  2d. 

TAGUAN,  in  Zoology.  See  SciURUS  Petaurijla. 

TAGULMEMMET,  in  Geography,  a town  of  Algiers  ; 
5 miles  S.E.  of  Muftygannim. 

TAGULO,  a towm  on  the  fouth  coaft  of  the  ifland  of 
Mindanao.  N.  lat.  7°  30'.  E.  long.  124°. 

TAGUMADERT,  a town  of  Africa,  in  the  country 
of  Darah  ; 20  miles  S.  of  Tattah. 

TAGURIN,  a town  on  the  weft  coaft  of  the  ifland  of 
Lugon.  N.  lat.  16°  20'.  E.  long.  120°  48k 

TAGUS,  or  Tajo,  a river,  which  rifing  in  the  moun- 
tains of  Mohna,  that  feparate  the  kingdom  of  Aragon  from 
Old  Caftile,  pafles  by  Aranjuez,  Toledo,  Talavera  de  la 
Reyna,  crofles  Caftile  and  Eftremadura,  and  enters  Por- 
tugal at  Montalvao ; traverfing  Eftremadura,  it  pafles  by 
Abrantes,  Santarem,  &c.  and  runs  into  the  Atlantic  about 
10  miles  below  Lifbon.  Its  current  is  broken  by  many 
catarafts,  fo  that  on  this  account,  and  alfo  on  account  of  its 
rocks,  it  is  not  navigable  far  above  Lilbon. 

TAGYPEEL,  a fmall  ifland  in  the  Eaft  Indian  fea, 
near  the  N.E.  coaft  of  Borneo.  N.  lat.  6°  29k  E.  long. 
ii7°5+'* 

TAGZA,  a town  of  Algiers  ; 12  miles  S.S.E.  of  Con- 
ftantina. 

TAHA  el  Modaln,  a town  of  Egypt ; 5 miles  S.W. 
of  Samalut. 

TAHABUCKOO,  a town  of  Tliibet  ; 5 miles  N.W. 
of  Jhanfu-Jeung. 

TAHAIS,  a town  of  Sweden,  in  the  province  of  Savo- 
lax  ; 50  miles  N.N.W.  of  Nyflot. 

TAHAL,  a town  of  Spain,  in  the  province  of  Grenada  j 
8 miles  N.N.E.  of  Purchena. 

TAHATE,  a town  of  Arabia,  in  Yemen  ; 12  miles  W. 
of  Zebid. 

TA-HEAN,  a city  of  China,  of  the  fecond  rank,  in 
Yun-nan  ; 1I30  miles  S.W.  of  Peking.  N.  lat.  25°  52k 
E.  long.  ioi®5ok 

TAHEJ,  a town  of  Hindooftan,  in  Cutch  ; 150  miles 
W.  of  Amedabad.  N.  lat.  23°  i6k  E.  long.  69°  58k 

TA-HE-KAN,  a fmall  Hand  near  the  coaft  of  China, 
N.  lat.  37°  57k  E.  long.  120°  30k 

TAHGIJM,  a towa  of  Bengal;  14  miles  W.  of 
Koonda. 

TAHIAO, 
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TAHIAO,  a town  of  Corea  ; 35  miles  S.S.E.  of  Long 
Kouang. 

TAHIRAN,  a town  of  Perfia,  in  the  province  of  Irak  ; 
45  miles  E.S.E.  of  Calbin.  N.  lat.  35°  50'.  E.  long. 
51°. 

TAHNUM,  a town  of  Gorkah  ; 20  miles  N.W.  of 
Gorkah. 

TA-HOOROWA,  one  of  the  fmaller  Sandwich  illands, 
fituated  about  nine  miles  from  the  S.W.  part  of  Mowee  ; 
deftitute  of  wood,  with  a fandy,  barren  foil.  N.  lat.  2 1°  40'. 
E.  long.  199°  30'. 

TAHOU,  a town  of  Africa,  on  the  Grain  Coaft.  N. 
lat.  4°  50'.  W.  long.  6°  50'. 

TAHRIE',  a town  of  Perfia,  in  Farfillan,  on  the  coaft 
of  the  Perfian  gulf ; 12  miles  E.S.E.  of  Konkum.  N.  lat. 
27°  45'.  E.  long.  52°  20'. 

TAHTA,  a town  of  Egypt,  on  the  Nile  ; 32  miles  S. 
of  Siut.  N.  lat.  26^57'.  E.  long.  31°  22'. 

TAHUK,  or  Tabuk,  a town  of  Arabia,  in  the  province 
of  Nedsjas  ; 176  miles  S.S.E.  of  Jerufalem. 

TAI,  a city  of  China,  of  the  fecond  rank,  in  Chan-fi  ; 
175  miles  W.S.W.  of  Peking.  N.  lat.  39°  6'.  E.  long. 
112°  30'. — Alfo,  a city  of  China,  of  the  fecond  rank,  in 
Kiang-nan  ; 22  miles  E.  of  Yang-tcheou.  N.  lat.  32®  30'. 
E.  long.  119°  36'. — Alfo,  a large  lake.  See  Tai-hoo. 

'n Pi\~Arabs,  an  ancient  and  noble  tribe,  the  mention  of 
which  often  occurs  in  the  Roman  hiftory.  They  Hill  con- 
tinue in  poffeflion  of  the  fame  traft  of  country  which  they 
had  in  the  time  of  Julian,  wa;.  between  Moful,  Nifibin,  and 
the  Khadour. 

TAJACU,  or  the  Sus  tajacu  of  Linnjeus,  in  Zoology,  the 
name  of  an  animal  common  in  fome  parts  of  America,  called  by 
many  authors  aper  mofchiferus,  or  the  mudc-boar.  ( See  Sus. ) 

It  is  of  the  ftiape  of  our  hog,  but  much  fmaller,  and  has  no 
tail,  and  its  head  is  broader,  and  the  fnout  much  lefs  pointed 
than  in  our  hog  ; it  has  two  tulles  in  each  jaw,  thofe  in  the 
upper  Jaw  pointing  down,  and  hardly  apparent  when  the  mouth 
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is  Ihut,  the  others  hid  ; the  neck  is  Ihort  and  thick,  and  the  in  America  call  it  the  cachorro  de  mato,  and  by  the  Durch  it 


This  animal  inhabits  the  hotteft  parts  of  South  America, 
and  fome  of  the  Antilles  ; lives  in  forefts,  on  the  mountains, 
is  very  fierce,  and  if  wounded,  will  turn  on  the  hunter.  It 
feeds  on  fruits  and  roots,  toads  and  ferpents,  which  it  Heins 
with  great  dexterity.  It  is  reckoned  very  good  food  ; but 
unlefs  the  dorfal  gland  be  cut  out  as  foon  as  it  is  killed,  the 
flelh  will  be  infefted  by  it.  The  Indians  call  this  animal 
pequaris,  whence  its  pecary.  Ray  and  Pennant. 

TAJAMENTO,  or  Tagliamento,  in  Geography,  a river 
which  rifes  in  Friuli,  and  runs  into  the  gulf  of  Venice  ; 10 
miles  S.S.E.  of  Concordia. 

TAJANJE,  a river  of  Brafil,  which  runs  into  the  At- 
lantic, S.  lat.  27°  35'. 

TAJARA,  in  Ichthyology.  See  Raia. 

TAIBEH,  in  Geography,  a fortified  town  in  the  defert 
of  Syria,  having  near  its  gate  a fountain  of  frelh  water  ; 85 
miles  E.  S.  E.  of  Aleppo.  N.  lat.  35°  10'.  E.  long. 
38°  45'- 

TAI-CHAN,  a town  of  Corea  ; 20  miles  W.  of  Hai- 
men. 

TAIDENT,  a town  of  Africa,  in  Fezzan  ; 130  miles 
S.S.W.  of  Mourzouk. 

TAJE-ELT,  a town  of  Algiers  ; 35  miles  S.S.E.  of 
Bona. 

TAIEZA,  a town  of  Croatia  ; 45  miles  E.  of  Bihacs. 
TAIGAREE.  See  Tegerly. 

TAI-HOO,  or  Tai,  a beautiful  lake  of  China,  faid  to 
be  near  fifty  leagues  in  circumference,  dividing  the  provinces 
of  Kiang-nan  and  Tche-kiang,  and  furrounded  by  a chain  of 
piifturefque  hills.  It  fupplies  Sou-choo-foo,  at  a fmall  dif- 
tance  from  it,  with  fifii,  and  ferves  the  inhabitants  alfo  as  a 
place  of  public  refort  and  recreation.  Many  of  the  pleafure- 
boats  on  this  lake  are  rowed  by  a fingle  female  ; and  the 
rowers  are  faid  to  follow  more  than  one  profeftion. 

TAIIBI,  in  Zoology,  the  name  of  an  American  animal, 
deferibed  by  Maregrave  and  other  authors,  and  fuppofed  b' 
fome  to  be  only  the  male  of  the  opoflum.  The  Portugue ' 


whole  body  of  a grifly  colour,  or  mixture  of  black  and  grey 
its  body  is  covered  with  hairs,  much  thicker  and  ftronger 
than  our  hog’s-briftles,  fomething  like  the  briftles  of  the 
hedge-hog,  and  like  them  alfo  variegated  with  circles  of 
black  and  white  ; thefe  are  four  or  five  inches  long  on  the 
back,  and  gradually  diminifh  to  the  fides  ; on  the  middle  of 
its  head,  between  the  ears,  it  has  a fort  of  creft,  made  up  of 
black  briftles  ; the  belly  almoft  naked  ; from  the  ftioulders 
to  the  breaft  is  a band  of  white  ; its  ears  are  fmall  and  ere£f, 
and  its  eyes  fmall  ; its  fnout,  feet,  and  hoofs,  are  juft  like 
thofe  of  the  European  hog  ; but  the  two  pofterior  or  ex- 
terior hoofs  are  longer  than  in  any  other  of  the  cloven-footed 
beafts. 

What  is  moft  fingular,  however,  in  this  creature,  is  a 


is  called  bojehratte.  See  Didelphis. 

TAIJEOURA,  in  Geography,  a town  of  Africa,  in  the 
kingdom  of  Adel ; 15  miles  N.W.  of  Zeilah. 

TAIL,  Cauda,  that  part  of  an  animal  which  terminates 
its  body  behind. 

The  tail  is  different,  both  in  figure  and  ufe,  in  the  various 
fpecies.  In  land-animals  it  ferves  to  rid  them  of  flies,  and  is 
ufually  covered  with  hair,  and  ftrengthened  with  bones  : in 
fifhes  it  is  cartilaginous,  and  ferves  them  as  a helm  to  fteer 
their  courfe  withal  in  fwimming. 

In  birds  it  is  covered  with  feathers,  and  greatly  afllfts  in 
all  afeents  and  defeents  in  the  air  ; as  alfo  to  render  their 
flight  fteady,  by  keeping  the  body  upright  in  that  fubtile 
and  yielding  medium,  by  its  ready  turning  and  anfwering  to 


certain  gland  which  he  has  upon  the  back,  and  which  has  every  vacillation  of  the  body 
given  occafion  to  fome  to  fay  its  navel  was  placed  there.  Tail  of  FUh.  This  part  in  the  fifh-kind  is  the  fubjeeft  of 
This  gland  is  fituated  on  the  very  ridge  of  the  back  near  the  very  great  diftinftions,  among  the  characters  of  the  feveral 


rump,  and  is  fo  clofely  covered  with  long  briftles,  that  till 
they  are  removed  by  blowing,  and  keeping  them  back  with 
the  hand,  the  gland  is  not  to  be  feen  : when  thefe  are  re- 
moved, there  is  feen  a fpot  almoft  naked,  in  the  middle  of 
which  the  top  of  the  gland  is  feen  ; the  lips  of  this  gland 
ufually  Hand  a little  way  above  the  flefh,  and  its  aperture 
eafily  admits  a large  ftylus  ; and  this  gland,  when  lightly 
prefted,  fpews  out  a liquid  fubftance  of  a brownifti-yellow 
colour,  and  feent  fomething  like  that  of  mufle  or  civet.  The 
gland  itfelf  is  placed  between  the  llcin  and  flefh,  and  is  not 
wholly  covered  by  its  conftringing  mufcle,  but  only  fur- 
ffounded  by  it  at  its  bottom. 


genera.  It  differs  in  the  feveral  kinds  of  llfh  in  a very  obvi- 
ous manner,  in  number,  fituation,  and  figure.  In  regard  to 
the  firft  difference,  the  acus  lumbriciformis,  and  one  of  the 
kinds  of  the  ferpens  marinus,  have  no  tail  at  all ; in  all  other 
fifh  there  is  a tail,  and  it  is  never  more  than  one  on  each 
fifh. 

In  regard  to  fituation,  there  is  this  great  difference,  that  in 
fome  it  is  placed  perpendicularly,  in  others  horizontally.  In 
almoft  all  the  known  fifhes  it  is  placed  perpendicidaidy,  ex- 
cept in  the  dolphin,  the  phocaena,  the  orca,  the  manati,  and 
all  the  whale -kinds  ; for  in  all  thefe  it  is  placed  horizontally, 
when  the  body  is  laid  in  its  natural  pofture. 
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In  figure  it  has  many  very  remarkable  differences,  which 
are  of  great  ufe  in  ichthyological  diftincfions.  i.  In  fome 
fi(h  it  is  rounded  at  the  end  ; as  in  the  cottus,  and  fome 
others.  2.  In  fome  it  is  cut  off  even  as  it  were  at  the  end, 
fo  that  the  whole  tail  is  a fort  of  parallelogram  ; as  in  the 
tench,  and  fome  of  the  falmons.  3.  In  fome  fifhes  it  is 
cufpidated  at  the  end,  as  is  the  cafe  in  the  conger,  the  eel, 
and  the  petromyzon.  4.  In  others  it  has  as  it  were  a fmall 
fegment  of  a circle  cut  out  at  the  end,  and  fo  is  (lightly 
hollowed  out ; this  is  the  cafe  in  the  caraflius,  and  fome  of 
the  falmons.  5.  In  many  fiflt  it  is  forked  or  opened  into 
two  points,  making  an  acute  angle  : this  is  the  figure  of  the 
tail  in  the  perches,  the  cyprini  of  many  kinds.  See.  6.  Fi- 
nally, the  tail  is  falcated  in  many  fifh,  that  is,  it  is  of  the  (liape 
of  a crefeent  ; as  in  the  fword-fifh,  the  tunny,  mackarel,  and 
the  like.  Artedi,  Ichthyolog. 

Tail,  in  Anatomy,  is  ufed  for  that  tendon  of  a mufcle 
which  is  fixed  to  the  moveable  part.  In  oppofition  to 
which,  the  tendon  fixed  to  the  immoveable  part  is  called 
the  head. 

Tail,  Dove,  or  Swal/ovu’s-Tail,  among  Carpenters.  See 
DovE-7hz7. 

Tail,  Peacock's,  a term  applied  to  all  circular  comparti- 
ments  which  go  enlarging  from  the  centre  to  the  circum- 
ference ; imitating,  in  fome  meafure,  the  feathers  of  3 pea- 
cock’s tail,  when  fpread. 

Tail,  Dragon's,  caiida  draconts,  in  AJlronomy.  See  Dra- 
gon, and  Node. 

The  aftrologers  take  care  to  put  this  in  all  their  horo- 
fcopes. 

Tail,  Horfe's,  among  the  Tartars  and  Chinefe,  istheen- 
fign  or  flag  under  which  they  make  war.  * 

Among  the  Turks,  it  is  the  ftandard  borne  before  the 
grand  vifier,  the  bafhaws,  and  fangiacs  ; in  order  to  which,  it 
is  fitted  on  the  end  of  a half-pike,  with  a gold  button,  and  is 
called  toug. 

There  are  bafhaws  of  07ie,  others  of  two,  others  of  three 
horfes’  tails.  The  horfe’s  tail  placed  on  the  general’s  tent, 
is  a fignal  of  battle.  For  the  original  of  this  cuflom,  it  is 
related,  that  in  a certain  battle,  the  ftandard  being  taken  by 
the  enemy,  the  general  of  the  army,  or,  as  others  fay,  a pri- 
vate horfeman,  cut  off  the  tail  of  his  horfe,  and  faftening  it  to 
the  end  of  a half-pike,  encouraged  the  troops,  and  gained  the 
victory.  In  memory  of  which  noble  aftion,  the  grand  fignior 
appointed  that  ftandard  to  be  borne,  for  the  future,  as  a fym- 
bol  of  honour.  Ricaut. 

Tail,  in  Heraldry,  8cc.  is  particularly  ufed  for  the  tail 
of  a hart  ; thofe  of  feveral  other  creatures  having  peculiar 
and  diftinft  names. 

As,  that  of  a buck,  roe,  or  any  other  kind  of  deer,  is 
called  the  Jingle ; that  of  a boar,  the  wreath  ; of  a fox,  the 
Irujh ; of  a wolf,  the  Jlern  ; and  of  a hare  and  rabbit,  the 
feut. 

Tail  of  a Comet.  See  Comet. 

Tail,  or  Taile,  in  Common  Law,  fignifies  a limited  fee, 
as  oppofite  to  fee -Ample. 

It  is  thus  called  from  the  barbarous  word  tallare,  whence 
the  French  tailler,  to  cut ; becaufe  fuch  fee  is  fo  minced  or 
parted,  as  it  were,  that  it  is  not  in  the  owner’s  free  power 
to  difpofe  of  it ; but  is,  by  the  firft  giver,  cut,  taille,  and 
divided  from  all  others,  and  tied  to  the  ifliie  of  the  donee. 

The  limitation  of  tail  is  general  or  fpecial.  See  Fee- 

Tail. 

Tail  after  prJftbUity  of  tjfiie  extinB,  is  where  land  being 
given  to  a man  and  his  wife,  and  the  heirs  of  their  two 
bodies,  and  the  one  outlives  the  other,  without  iflue  between 
them  begotten ; the  furvivor  upon  this  fhall  hold  the  land 
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for  term  of  his  own  life  in  quality  of  tenant  in  tail  after  the 
pojfihility  of  the  ijfue  extinB. 

This  eftate  muft  be  created  by  the  aft  of  God,  i.  e,  by 
the  death  of  that  perfon  out  of  whofe  body  the  iffue  was  to 
fpring,  for  no  limitation,  conveyance,  or  other  human  aft, 
can  make  it.  It  partakes  partly  of  the  nature  of  an  eftate- 
tail,  and  partly  of  an  eftate  for  life.  The  tenant  is,  really, 
only  tenant  for  life,  but  with  many  of  the  privileges  of  a 
tenant  in  tail ; as,  not  to  be  punifhable  for  wafte,  &c.;  or  he 
is  tenant  in  tail,  with  many  of  the  reftriftions  of  a tenant 
for  life  ; as,  to  forfeit  his  eftate  if  he  aliens  it  in  fee-fimple  ; 
whereas  fuch  alienation  by  tenant  in  tail,  though  voidable  by 
the  iffue,  is  no  forfeiture  of  the  eftate  to  the  reverfioner  ; 
who  is  not  concerned  in  intereft,  till  all  poflibility  of  iflue 
be  extinft.  But,  in  general,  the  law  looks  upon  this  eftate 
as  equivalent  to  an  eftate  for  life  only  ; and,  as  fuch,  will 
permit  this  tenant  to  exchange  his  eftate  with  a tenant  for 
life : which  exchange  can  only  be  made  of  eftates  that  are 
equal  in  their  nature.  Blackft.  book  ii.  &c. 

Tail,  Fee.  .See  FEE-Thf/. 

Tail,  Several.  See  Inheritance. 

Tail,  or  Taile,  is  alfo  ufed  for  what  we  vulgarly  call 
tally,  taille  de  hois. 

Tail,  in  the  Manege.  Many  affirm  that  the  dock  of  i 
horfe’s  tail  ferves  to  point  out  his  fixth  or  feventh  year ; 
faying,  that  about  the  time  that  the  black  fpeck  or  eye  of 
the  bean  begins  to  difappear,  and  the  cavity  to  be  filled,  the 
dock  of  the  tail  becomes  longer,  becaufe  the  vigour  of  the 
young  years  begins  to  abate  ; and  nature  has  not  ftrengtk' 
enough  to  nourifti  and  keep  up  thejoints  or  knots  that  form  the 
dock ; fo  that  when  the  horfe  is  fix  years  old,  one  of  thefe  joints 
flackens  and  begins  to  fall  down  ; and  a year  after,  another 
defeends  in  like  manner.  But  this  relaxation  or  downfalling 
happens  fooner  in  fome  than  in  others,  according  as  they 
have  been  well  or  ill  kept,  with  reference  to  feeding,  houfing, 
and  working.  Accordingly  we  find  the  marks  of  a horfe’s 
age,  taken  Bom  his  tail,  are  fo  erroneous,  that  many  jockies 
maintain,  that  the  firft  joint  defeends  when  he  is  nine,  and 
the  fecond  when  he  is  ten  years  old. 

Tail,  Docking  of.  See  Dock. 

In  the  praftice  of  docking  and  fhortening  this  part  of 
flieep,  with  the  intention  of  keeping  them  more  clean  and 
free  from  dirt  and  difeafe,  it  is  ufually  done  fo  as  to  leave 
a few  joints  of  the  tail  remaining,  as  the  length  of  four  or 
five  inches,  or  more.  It  is  common  to  cut  off  the  tails  of 
all  the  lambs  at  the  time  of  caftrating  the  male  ones,  in  fome 
places  ; but  in  others  they  perform  it  at  different  other 
fuitable  times.  It  fhould,  however,  always  be  done  while 
the  animals  are  young.  The  bleeding  which  fucceeds  this 
operation  is  fuppofed  by  fome  to  be  alfo  very  beneficial  to 
the  fheep. 

TAIL-Z/Orir,  the  locks  of  wool  which  are  cut  off  from 
about  the  tails  and  the  inlides  of  the  legs  and  thighs  of 
fheep,  in  order  to  prevent  dirt  and  naftinefs  attaching  to 
and  fixing  upon  them.  They  form  a fort  of  wool,  which 
is  ufeful  for  inferior  purpofes.  See  Wool. 

It  is  always  a good  praftice  to  keep  (beep  as  clear  as  pof- 
fible  from  thefe  locks. 

Tail-/?!?;,  a difeafe  affefting  cows  that  are  ill  fed  during 
the  winter.  See  Yellows,  Joint. 

T AU.-Soaked,  a difeafe  incident  to  cows,  by  which  the 
joint  of  the  tail  near  the  rump  is  affefted. 

Tail  of  theTrenches,  in  the  Military  Art.  See  Trench. 

Tail,  in  Sea  Language,  is  a name  given  by  failors  to  the 
extremities  of  a hurricane,  in  which  the  violence  is  confider- 
ably  exhaufted. 

TAii,-.S/ofi,  in  a Ship,  a fmall  fiugle  block,  having  a 
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ftort  piece  of  rope  attached  to  it,  by  which  it  may  be  faf- 
tened  to  any  objeft  at  pleafure,  either  for  convenience,  or 
to  increafe  the  force  applied  to  the  faid  objeft.  Falconer. 

Tail  of  a Lock,  in  Itiland  Navigation,  the  lower  end,  or 
entrance  into  the  lower  pond. 

Tailo/'  a Seed,  in  Botany  and  Vegetable  Phyfiology,  is  a 
generally  downy  or  feathery  appendage  to  fome  feeds,  formed 
of  the  permanent  elongated  llyle.  Examples  are  found  in 
Clematis,  Anemone,  Dryas,  and  Geum.  The  life  of  fuch  an 
appendage  is  either  to  fei  ve  as  a wing,  for  the  purpofe  of 
conveying  the  feed  through  the  air  ; or  to  attach  it  to  the 
coats  of  animals,  by  which  the  fame  end  is  anfwered,  of 
tranfporting  it  to  a dillance  from  its  original  ftation. 

TAih-Piece  of  a violin,  tenor,  or  bafe,  is  generally  a 
piece  of  ebony  attached  to  the  end  of  the  inllrument,  to 
which  the  ftrings  are  fallened  below  the  bridge. 

Tail-piece,  or  addition  to  a mufical  compofition,  in  Italian 
IS  termed  coda  ; which  fee. 

TAILE,  in  Geography,  a river  of  Hindooltan,  which 
Iruns  into  the  Mahanada  at  Sonepour. 

TAILINGS,  in  Agriculture,  a term  applied  to  the 
lighter  parts  of  grain,  which  in  clearing  fall  to  the  hinder 
parts  of  the  heap,  efpecially  where  the  wind  is  had  recourfe 
to  in  the  operation. 

TAILLE',  or  Taillee,  in  Heraldry.  See  Tranche. 

Taille,  Fr.,  in  Mujic,  implies  the  tenor  part,  vocal  and 
inftrumental.  In  vocal  mufic  it  unites  the  bafe  wdth  the 
counter-tenor ; in  inftrumental  compolitions  it  unites  the 
bafe  with  the  fecond  violin.  See  Tenor  and  Compass  of 
Voices,  Viola,  and  Alto  Viola. 

TAILLEBOURG,  in  Geography,  a town  of  France, 
in  the  department  of  the  Lower  Charente ; 6 miles  N.  of 
Saintes. 

TAILLOIR,  in  Architedure,  a term  which  fome  of  our 
writers,  after  the  French,  ufe  for  abacus. 

TAILOOR,  in  Geography,  a town  of  Hindooftan,  in 
Myfore  ; lo  miles  N.N.W.  of  Vencatighery. 

TAIM,  a town  of  Brafil,  on  the  E.  coaft  of  lake 
Merim.  S.  lat.  32°  32'. 

TAIMA.  See  Tino. 

TAIMEN,  in  Ichthyology.  See  Salmo. 

TAIMURSKAIA,  in  Geography,  a gulf  or  bay  of  Ruf- 
fia,  in  the  Frozen  ocean,  between  Cape  Sievero  Voftochnoi 
and  Cape  Sievero  Zapadnoi.  N.  lat.  75°  to  77°.  E.  long. 
94°  10'  to  98°  10'. 

TAIN,  a town  of  France,  in  the  department  of  the 
Drome  ; 9 miles  W.N.W.  of  Romans. 

Tain,  or  Thane,  faid  to  be  derived  from  the  Scandina- 
vian ting,  or  court-day,  a royal  borough,  and  the  county-town 
of  Rofsfitire,  Scotland,  is  fituated  on  the  fouthern  fhore  of 
the  Frith  of  Dornoch  ; 201  miles  N.  by  W.  from  Edin- 
burgh. The  town  is  old  and  irregularly  built  ; but  a num- 
ber of  new  houfes  have  lately  been  erefted.  Several  acres 
have  alfo  been  recently  built  on,  forming  a fuburb,  which  is 
feparated  from  the  town  by  a fmall  river,  over  which  is  a 
bridge.  The  parilh  church,  which  was  built  in  1471,  was  for- 
merly collegiate.  Tain  is  a chartered  royal  borough,  and 
unites  with  Dingwall,  Dornoch,  Kirkwall,  and  Wick,  in 
fending  a reprefentative  to  parliament.  A well-fupplied 
market  is  held  weekly,  and  fix  fairs  annually. 

The  parilh  of  Tain  extends  about  eight  miles  in  length, 
and  two  in  breadth.  Its  furface  is  in  general  flat,  except 
towards  the  weft,  where  it  rifes  into  fmall  hills.  The  only 
manufadlures  carried  on  are  the  fpinning  of  flax,  and  the 
tanning  of  leather.  Here  is  a parochial  fchool,  which  is 
ably  conduced,  and  is  in  a flourifliing  condition  ; befides 
which,  there  is  a fociety’s  fchool  in  the  eaftern  diftrid. 


The  population  of  the  borough  and  parifh,  according  tO  th* 
return  to  parliament  in  the  year  18 ii,  was  eftimated  at 
2384;  the  number  of  houfes  526. — Carlifle’s  Topogra- 
cal  Didionary  of  Scotland,  vol.  ii.  Beauties  of  Scotland, 
vol.  V. 

TAINACH,  a river  of  Wurtemberg,  which  runs  into 
the  Nagold,  2 miles  S.  of  Calw. 

TAI-NGHAN,  a city  of  China,  of  the  fecond  rank, 
in  Chan-tong  ; 255  miles  S.S.E.  of  Peking.  N.  lat.  36° 
15'.  E.  long.  116°  50'. 

TAINHA,  in  Ichthyology,  a name  given  by  fome  to  a 
fpecies  of  mullet  caught  in  the  American  feas,  and  more 
ufually  called  \\vi,curema. 

TAINT,  in  Law.  fignifies  either,  fubftantively,  a con- 
vidion,  or,  adjediveiy,  a perfon  convided  of  felony,  trea- 
fon,  &c.  See  Attaint. 

TAINY,  in  Geography,  a town  of  Hindooftan,  in  Din« 
digul ; 4 miles  N.  of  Outainpaleam. 

tAjO.  See  Tagus. 

TAI-OUAN,  a city  and  fea-port,  fituated  on  the  well 
coaft  of  the  ifland  of  Formofa,  and  the  capital  of  the  ifland. 
The  ftreets,  wdiich  are  drawn  nearly  in  a line,  almoft  a league 
long,  and  from  30  to  40  feet  broad,  abound  wdth  fhops  of 
lilk,  china-w^are,  and  other  commodities,  in  wdiich  the  Chi- 
nefc  excel.  The  houfes  are  moftly  covered  with  clay  and 
bamboo.  The  town  is  neither  walled  nor  fortified.  The 
harbour  is  flickered  from  every  wind,  but  its  entrance  is 
difficult,  on  account  of  the  increafing  accumulation  of  land. 
N.  lat.  23°.  E.  long.  113°. 

TAIPARA,  or  Tuipara,  in  Ornithology,  the  name  of 
a Bralilian  fpecies  of  parroquet.  It  is  of  the  lize  of  a lark, 
and  of  a pale  green  colour  over  its  whole  body  ; its  tail  is 
fhort,  not  reaching  beyond  the  tips  of  the  wdngs  when 
clofed  ; its  beak  is  red,  and  its  legs  are  grey  ; near  the  ori- 
gin of  the  beak  it  has  a femi-lunar  red  fpot  on  the  head,  and 
a yellow  fpot  on  the  middle  of  each  wing.  It  builds  in  the 
deferted  abodes  of  ants  on  trees.  Marcgrave’s  Hift.  Braf. 
See  PsiTTAcus. 

TAI-PlNG,in  Geography, 's.cix.y  oi  China,  of  the  firftrank, 
in  Kiang-nan,  on  the  Yang-tfe  river  ; 525  miles  S.  of  Peking. 
N.  lat.  31°  38'.  E.long.  1 18°  1 4'. — Alfo,  a city  of  China,  of 
the  iirft  rank,  in  Quang-fi  ; it  is  built  on  a point  of  land,  almoft 
furrounded  by  a river  ; fortified  on  the  land  fide  by  a wall. 
Its  territory  is  very  fruitful,  well  cultivated,  and  populous. 
It  has  a number  of  forts,  on  account  of  its  vicinity  to  the 
kingdom  of  Tonquin  ; 1175  ^il^s  S.S.W.  of  Peking.  N. 
lat.  22°  25'.  E.long.  106°  34'. 

TAI-SANG,  a town  of  Corea;  17  miles  S.S.E.  of 
Hoang-tchcou. 

TAISERO,  a town  of  Japan,  in  the  ifland  of  Ximo ; 
75  miles  N.  of  Nangafaki.  N.  lat.  33°  30'.  E.  long. 
132°  7'. 

TAISUGAN  KARAKOL,  a lake  of  Ruflia,  in 
the  government  of  Upha  ; 132  miles  S.S.W.  of  Orenburg. 
N.  lat.  54°  32'.  E.  long.  53°  44'. 

TAI-TCHEOU,  a city  of  China,  of  the  flrft  rank,  in 
Tche-kiang.  This  city,  which  has  fix  others  in  its  diftriA,  is 
fituated  on  the  bank  of  a river,  in  a very  mountainous  coun- 
try. The  neighbourhood  of  the  fea  fupplies  it  with  all 
things  neceflary.  The  moft  remarkable  thing  is,  that  they 
can  catch  a kind  of  thornback,  w'hofe  flcin  is  proper  for  fe- 
veral  ufes,  efpecially  to  make  fcabbards  for  cutlaffes,  of 
which  they  carry  on  a great  trade  in  the  country,  and  tranf- 
port  them  into  Japan,  and  throughout  the  empire  ; 722  miles 
S.S.E.  of  Peking.  N.  lat.  28°  55'.  E.  long.  121°  2'. 

TAITI.  See  Otaheite. 

TAI-TING,  a city  of  China,  of  the  fecond  rank,  in 
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Koei-tcheou  ; 967  miles  S.S.W.  of  Peking.  N.  lat.  27°  5'. 
E.  long.  105°  14'. 

TAI-TONG,  a city  of  China,  of  the  firft  rank,  in 
Chan-fi.  It  is  fituated  in  a mountainous  country,  and  is  the 
only  place  expofed  to  the  incurfions  of  the  Tartars : it  is 
very  well  fortified,  according  to  the  manner  of  the  Chinefe, 
and  has  a very  ftrong  garrifon  ; its  territory  is  furrounded 
by  the  great  wall,  which  has  forts  from  place  to  place  ; its 
jurifdiftion  is  very  large,  and  extended  over  four  great  cities 
of  the  fecond  order,  and  feven  of  the  third ; its  mountains 
abound  with  all  kinds  of  fimple  and  medicinal  herbs,  which 
the  botanifts  gather  with  great  care.  Lapis  lazuli  is  in  great 
plenty  here  ; and  there  is  a kind  of  jafper,  which  is  tranf- 
parent,  and  as  white  as  agate ; porphyry,  marble,  and  jaf- 
per of  all  colours  are  very  plentiful ; and  here  is  alfo  a great 
trade  for  flcins;  155  miles  W.  of  Peking.  N.  lat.  40°  5'. 
E.  long.  1 1 2°  44'. 

TAITOU  SAHA,  a fmall  ifland  in  the  fea  of  Japan. 
N.  lat.  42°  32'.  E.  long.  130°  42'. 

TAI-TSANG,  a city  of  China,  of  the  fecond  rank,  in 
Kiang-nan  ; 567  miles  S.S.E.  of  Peking.  N.  lat.  31°  30'. 
E.  long.  1 20°  24'. 

TAIVERAM,  a town  of  Hindooftan,  in  the  province 
of  Dindigul  ; 8 miles  N.W.  of  Outampaleam. 

TAJUNA,  a river  of  Spain,  which  rifes  in  the  north 
part  of  New  Caftile,  and  runs  into  the  Xarama,  a little  be- 
fore its  union  with  the  Tagus.  ^ 

TAIWAN.  See  Formosa. 

TAI-Y,  a city  of  China,  of  the  fecond  rank,  in  Quang- 
fi,  on  the  fouth  fide  of  the  Pofoi ; 1125  miles  S.S.W.  of 
Peking.  N.  lat.  23°  24'.  E.  long.  106°  18'. 

TAI-YUEN,  a city  of  China,  of  the  firft  rank,  in 
Chan-fi  ; 230  miles  W.S.W.  of  Peking.  N.  lat.  37°  54'. 
E.  long.  1 11°  56'. 

TAIZALUM,  in  Ancient  Geography f a promontory  of 
the  ifle  of  Albion,  between  the  mouth  of  the  Celnius  and 
that  of  the  Diva.  ( Ptol. ) This  is  fuppofed  to  be  Kynaird- 
Head,  near  Fraferburgh,  in  Buchan  ; the  Celnius  being  the 
river  Spay,  in  the  ihire  of  Elgin,  and  the  Diva  the  river 
Dee  at  Aberdeen. 

TAK,  El,  in  Geography,  a town  of  Perfia,  in  the  pro- 
vince of  Segeftan  ; 15  miles  N.  of  Zareng. 

TAKA,  a town  of  Nubia,  capital  of  a diftrift,  called 
Takaki,  on  the  Belefe  ; 50  miles  S.E.  of  Ilak. 

TAKAGUS,  a town  of  Japan,  in  the  ifland  of  Niphon  ; 
60  miles  N.W.  of  Meaco. 

TAKAKAKKAN,  a fmall  ifland  in  the  Eaftern  Indian 
fea,  near  the  eaft  coaft  of  Borneo.  N.  lat.  3°  8'.  E.long.  i i6°5i'» 

TAKALUOTO,  a fmall  ifland  on  the  E.  fide  of  the 
gulf  of  Bothnia.  N.  lat.  61°  39'.  E.long.  21°  loh 

TAKAMIDJA,  a town  of  Japan,  in  the  ifland  of  Ni- 
phon ; 150  miles  S.W.  of  Meaco. 

TAKAUL,  a town  of  Afiatic  Turkey,  in  Caramania  ; 
40  miles  N.  of  Cogni. 

TAKE  and  Leave,  in  Sea  Language.  The  failors  fay,  a 
fiiip  can  take  and  leave  upon  her  ivhen  Jhe  nvlll ; when  flie 
fails  fo  well,  that  flie  can  come  up  with  another,  or  outfail 
her  at  pleafure. 

Take,  ThifUe.  See  Thistle. 

TaKe-/«,  To,  in  Ship-Building,  is  to  come-up  a fett  and 
make  it  faft  again  clofer  to  the  plank,  as  it  works  nearer  to 
the  timbers. 

Take-/«  Sail,  To,  is  to  diminifli  its  furface  by  reefing, 
&c.  particularly  when  the  wind  increafes  too  much.  See 
Taking-in. 

TAKENO,  in  Geography,  a town  of  Japan,  in  the 
ifland  of  Ximo  ; 40  miles  E.S.E.  of  Ikva. 
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TAKERS — Carr -Takers.  See  Carr-Takers. 

TA-KIA-TCHE,  in  Geography,  a town  of  China,  on 
the  W.  coaft  of  the  ifland  of  Formofa.  N.  lat.  24°  22' 
E.  long.  119°. 

TAKING-IN,  in  Sea  Language,  denotes  the  aft  of 
brailing-up  and  furling  the  fails  at  fea,  particularly  when 
the  wind  increafes.  It  is  generally  ufed  in  oppofition  to 
Jetting. 

TA-KIRON-HOTUN,  in  Geography,  a town  of  the 
kingdom  of  Corea ; 425  miles  E.  of  Peking. 

TAKLACOT,  a town  of  Thibet;  60  miles  N.E.  of 
Kerion. 

TAKMITZSKAIA,  a town  of  Rufiia,  inthegoveni- 
mert  of  Tobolflc,  on  the  Irtifch  ; 36  miles  S.  of  Tara. 

TAKPO,  a large  province  of  Thibet,  which  is  fub- 
divided  into  feven  takpos.  On  the  N.  it  has  the  province 
of  U,  on  the  S.  Combo,  on  the  E.  Cobang-,  and  on  the 
W.  Tzhang. 

TAKTANG,  a river  of  Ruflia,  which  runs  into  the 
Lis,  N.  lat.  62°  24'.  E.  long.  89°  44'. 

TAKY,  a town  of  Bengal;  30  miles  E.  of  Calcutta. 

TAL,  a name  ufed  by  fame  writers  on  the  materia 
medica  to  exprefs  the  dung  of  peacocks  ; and  by  fome  of 
the  chemical  writers  for  any  alkali  fait. 

TALA,  in  Botany,  a name  by  which  fome  authors  call 
the  plant,  whofe  feed  is  the  fefamum,  or  oily  purging  grain 
of  the  /hops. 

TALABON,  in  Geography,  a town  on  the  W.  coaft  of 
the  ifland  of  Gilolo.  N.  lat.  1°  40'.  E.  long.  127°  20’. 

TALABONG,  in  Ornithology,  a name  given  by  the  in- 
habitants of  the  Philippine  iflands  to  a fpecies  of  heron, 
common  among  them  ; which  is  much  fmaller  than  our 
heron,  and  perfeftly  white  all  over. 

TALABRIGA,  in  Ancient  Geography,  a town  of  Spain, 
in  Lufitania,  towards  the  fouth,  upon  the  Vatna,  not  far 
from  the  fea,  S.W.  of  Langobriga. 

TALABROCA,  the  name  of  one  of  the  moft  cele- 
brated towns  of  Hyrcania.  Strabo. 

TALACACHA,  in  Geography,  a town  of  South 
America,  in  the  province  of  Tucuman  ; 15  miles  S.  of  St. 
Miguel  de  Tucuman. 

TALACOUAN,  a town  of  Lower  Siam,  on  an  ifland 
in  the  Mecon ; 30  miles  S.  of  Juthia. 

TAL.®DITES,  in  Antiquity,  gymnical  ex- 

ercifes  in  honour  of  Jupiter  TaAajoc. 

TALAFA,  in  Geography,  a fmall  ifland  in  the  South 
Pacific  ocean,  among  thofe  called  Hapaae,  S.W.  of  Ho- 
laiva. 

TALAGIR,  a fmall  ifland  among  the  Philippines;  25 
miles  W.  of  Samar. 

TALAGOS,  a town  of  Africa,  in  the  country  of 
Sierra  Leone.  N.  lat.  10°  20'.  W.  long.  13°  40'. 

TALAGUADA,  a town  of  South  America,  in  the 
province  of  Carthagena  ; 10  miles  N.N.W.  of  Mompox. 

TALAHSECHTE,  an  Indian  town  of  Eaft  Florida, 
on  the  river  St.  Juan,  near  the  bay  of  Apalache,  in  the 
gulf  of  Mexico ; 52  miles  N.  of  St.  Mark.  This  town 
contains  about  30  habitations,  conftrufted  of  frame-work  ; 
and  covered  with  the  bark  of  the  cyprefs-tree.  The  in- 
habitants form  large  handfome  canoes  of  the  trunks  of 
cyprefs-trees,  capable  of  holding  20  or  30  warriors.  In 
thefe  they  defcend  the  river  on  trading  or  hunting  expedi- 
tions on  the  fea-coaft,  iflands,  and  keys  as  far  as  the  point 
of  Florida ; and  fometimes  they  crofs  the  gulf  and  fail  to 
the  Bahama  iflands,  and  even  to  Cuba,  returning  with  car- 
goes of  fpirituous  liquors,  coffee,  fugar,  and  tobacco. 

TALAI- 
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TALAI-HAI,  a town  of  Chinefe  Tartary.  N.  lat. 
44°  17'.  E.  long.  120°  45'. 

TALAI-HOTOC,  a town  of  Thibet ; 105  miles  S.W. 
of  Haratoube. 

TALALALUM,  or  Thalatatum,  in  Ancient  Geo- 
graphy, a town  of  Africa  Propria,  on  the  route  from  Ta- 
capas  to  the  Greater  Leptis. 

TALAMANCA,  in  Geography,  a town  of  Spain,  in 
New  Caftile  ; 14  miles  N.W.  of  Guadalaxara. 

TALAMATA,  a town  of  Hindooftan,  in  Coimbetore; 
15  miles  N.  of  Damico'tta. 

TALAN,  a fmall  ifland  in  the  fea  of  Ochotflc.  N.  lat. 

^^TALANGBOANG,  a town  on  the  W.  coaft  of  Su- 
matra. S.  lat.  4°  21'.  E.  long.  105°  44'. 

TALANT,  a town  of  France,  in  the  department  of 
the  Cote  d’Or  ; 2 miles  N.W.  of  Dijon. 

TALANT  A,  a town  of  European  Turkey,  in  the 
ifland  of  Negroponte ; 34  miles  N.W.  of  Negroponte — 
Alfo,  a town  of  European  Turkey,  in  Livadia ; 18  miles 
N.E.  of  Livadia. 

T ALA-0  SO,  a town  of  Chinefe  Tartary,  in  the 
country  of  Hami ; 28  miles  E.S.E.  of  Hatamtam. 

TALAPOINS,  a name  given  in  Siam  to  thofe  who  de- 
dicate themfelves  to  religion.  See  Siam. 

TALAPOOSEE,  in  Geography,  the  great  N.E.  branch 
of  the  Alabama  or  Mobile  river,  in  Florida.  It  rifes  in  the 
high  lands  near  the  Cherokees,  and  runs  through  the  high 
country  of  the  Oakfuflcee  tribes,  in  a weiterly  direftion,  being 
full  of  rocks,  falls,  and  flioals,  till  it  reaches  the  Tackabatches, 
where  it  becomes  deep  and  quiet ; from  thence  the  courfe 
is  W.  about  30  miles  to  Little  Talaflee,  where  it  is  united 
with  the  Coofa  or  Coofa  Hatcha.  The  lower  part  of  this 
river  is,  in  moll  maps,  called  Oakfuflcee. 

TALAPORUM,  a town  of  Hindooftan,  in  Calicut; 
20  miles  N.N.W.  of  Tellicherry. 

TALARHO-KARA-PALHASSUM,  a town  of 
Chinefe  Tartary,  in  the  country  of  the  Eluths  ; 715  miles 
N.W.  of  Peking.  N.  lat.  47°  34'.  E.  long.  102°  34'. 

TALARIUS  Ludus,  among  the  Romans,  a game 
fomewhat  refembling  our  dice-playing,  and  performed  with 
a kind  of  gold  or  ivory  dice,  which  they  Ihook  as  we  do  in 
a box,  before  they  threw  them.  There  was  this  difference, 
however,  between  their  game  and  ours,  that  our  dice  have 
fix  fides,  becaufe  they  are  cubical ; but  theirs  had  but  four, 
and  were  conically  lhaped.  They  made  ufe  of  them  for 
divination,  as  well  as  playing  ; and  they  concluded  upon  a 
good  or  evil  augury,  according  to  what  came  up.  As  they 
ufually  threw  four  of  them  at  a time,  the  beft  chance  was 
when  four  different  fides  came  up.  The  fides  were  called 
by  the  name  of  fome  animal,  as  the  dog,  vulture,  bafililk, 
&c.  : or  of  fome  deity,  as  Venus,  Flercules,  &c.  Some 
authors  have  been  of  opinion,  that  they  were  marked  with 
the  forms  of  animals,  or  images  of  gods,  and  not  with 
numbers  or  dots,  as  our  dice  are. 

TALARN,  in  Geography,  a town  of  Spain,  in  Cata- 
lonia ; 22  miles  N.  of  Balaguer. 

TALASSEE,  or  Tallassee,  a county  confifting  of  a 
tradf  of  land  bounded  by  Eaft  Florida  on  the  S.,  N.  by  Ala- 
tamaha  river,  E.  by  Glynn  and  Camden  counties,  and  W. 
by  a line  extending  from  the  W.  part  of  Ekanfanoka  fwamp, 
in  a N.E.  direftion  till  it  ftrikes  the  Alatamaha  river,  at 
the  mouth  of  the  Oakmulgee. — Alfo,  a town  of  the  Upper 
Creeks,  in  the  Miflifippi  territory,  on  the  S.  fide  of  Tala- 
poofee  river  ; called  alfo  Big  Talaffee. 
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TALASSIO,  among  the  Romans,  an  acclamation  ufed 
at  marriages. 

TALATUM,  in  Ancient  Geography,  the  name  of  a 
temple  of  the  fun,  eredfed  in  Laconia,  on  the  fummit  of 
mount  Taygetus. 

TALAVAN,  in  Geography,  a town  of  Spain,  in  Eftre- 
madura  ; 25  miles  S.  of  Plafencia. 

TALAVERA  la  Real,  a town  of  Spain,  in  Eftrema- 
dura  ; 13  miles  S.E.  of  Badajos. 

Tala  VERA  la  Reyna,  a town  of  Spain,  in  New  Caftile, 
on  the  Tagus,  fituated  in  a valley,  and  fortified  ; famous 
for  its  earthen-ware  ; 35  miles  W.  of  Toledo. 

Tala  VERA  la  Vieja,  a town  of  Spain,  in  New  Caftile; 
6 miles  W.S.W.  of  Toledo. 

TALAVERUELA,  or  Talavera  de  Badajos,  a town 
of  Spain,  in  Eftremadura,  on  the  Guadiana  ; 9 miles  E.  of 
Badajos. 

TALAUMA,  in  Botany,  a word  probably  of  South 
American  origin,  applied  in  the  herbarium  of  Surian,  now 
polfelfed  by  Juflieu,  to  the  plant  on  which  Plumier  origi- 
nally founded  his  genus  Magnolia.  See  under  that  article, 
fp.  2,  our  reafons  for  not  receiving  Talauma,  for  the  prefent 
at  leaft,  as  a diftindf  genus. 

TALBERT’S  Island,  in  Geography,  a fmall  ifland  in 
the  Atlantic,  on  the  coaft  of  Georgia,  the  N.  point  of 
which  is  in  N.  lat.  about  30°  44',  where  St.  Mary’s  river  dif- 
charges  itfelf  into  the  ocean,  between  this  ifland  and  Amelia 
ifland  on  the  N.  N.  lat.  30°  36'.  W.  long.  81°  42'. 

TALBOT,  an  ifland  on  the  coaft  of  Eaft  Florida,  eight 
miles  long  and  two  wide. — Alfo,  a county  of  Maryland,  on 
the  E.  coaft  of  Chefapeak  bay,  bounded  E.  by  Choptank 
river,  which  divides  it  from  Carolina  county,  and  S.  by  the 
fame  river,  which  feparates  it  from  Dorchefter.  The  foil 
of  this  county  is  rich  and  fertile  ; and  it  contains  14,230 
inhabitants. 

Talbot,  in  Zoology,  a fort  of  dog,  noted  for  its  quick 
fcent,  finding  out  the  tracks,  lodgings,  and  forms  of  beafts, 
and  purfuing  them  with  open  mouth  and  continual  cry,  with 
fuch  eagernefs,  that  if  not  taken  off  by  the  huntfman,  he  is 
often  fpoiled. 

TALC,  in  Mineralogy,  Idem,  Hauy.  The  name  talc,  in 
the  prefent  fyftematic  arrangemment  of  Werner,  is  placed 
both  aS'  the  head  of  a genus  and  a family.  Brongniart  re- 
ftridfs  the  name  to  thofe  minerals  which  poffefs  the  follow- 
ing charaflers  : they  are  foft  and  undluous  to  the  touch,  and 
leave  upon  the  nail,  or  on  the  furface  of  cloth  on  which 
they  are  rubbed,  a white  mark,  which  has  fometimes  a nacry 
luftre.  The  texture  of  talc  is  lamellar,  or  fibrous  : the 
laminae  are  flexible  but  not  elaftic.  Talc  has  always  a Alin- 
ing luftre,  and  is  fometimes  fplendent  and  nacry  ; it  is  tranf- 
lucent  and  often  tranfparent ; it  yields  eafily  to  the  nail. 
The  laminae  of  which  it  is  compofed,  open  a little  by  the 
adtion  of  fire  or  of  the  blowpipe  ; the  fragment  fwells,  and 
the  extremities  of  the  laminae  are  v/ith  difficulty  fufible  into 
a white  enamel.  Thefe  charadfers,  which  are  eafily  recog- 
nifed,  ferve  to  diftinguifh  talc  from  chlorite  and  nacrite,  which 
are  very  fufible  ; and  from  fteatite,  ferpentine,  or  the  unc- 
tuous clays,  which  are  compadf,  have  an  earthy  or  fcaly 
fradfure,  and  but  little  undfuofity.  Talc  has  another  re- 
markable property  ; it  acquires  pofitive  eledtricity  when 
rubbed  with  refin.  Talc  is  fufccptible  of  cryftallization, 
and  forms  hexagonal  laminx.  The  primitive  form  of  the 
cryftal  is  a right  rhomboidal  prifm,  in  which  the  angles  at 
the  bale  are  120°  and  60°.  Its  fpeciiic  gravity  vai'ies  from 
2.58  to  2.87.  The  prevailing  colours  are  wliite,  apple- 
green,  and  yellow. 
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Talc  is  divided  by  fome  mineralogifts  into  three  fub- 
fpecies,  viz.  common  talc,  indurated  talc,  and  columnar 
talc. 

Common  talc  ; talc  laminaire,  Hauy.  Its  colours  are  thofe 
before  enumerated,  but  the  green  fometimes  pafles  into 
dark  blue.  The  laminse  are  very  tender  and  flexible,  but 
not  elaftic  ; by  this  they  may  be  dillinguiflied  from  the 
laminae  of  mica,  which  poffefs  a confiderable  degree  of  elaf- 
ticity.  In  France  this  talc  is  called  crate  de  Briangon  ; it  is 
found  in  confiderable  mafles  in  rocks  of  ferpcntine,  accom- 


along  with  indurated  talc. 

The  conftituent 

parts  are  a 

follow : 

Vauquelin. 

Klaprotli. 

Silex  - 

62 

61.75 

Magnefia 

27 

30.50 

Alumine 

1.50 

Potafti  . . - 

2.75 

Oxyd  of  iron  - 

3-5° 

2.50 

Water  . - - 

6 

2.25 

It  is  found  in  Aberdeenihire  and  Bamfflhire,  in  Scotland, 
and  in  various  parts  of  the  continent  of  Europe,  where  rocks 
of  ferpentine  and  porphyry  occur.  The  talc  which  is 
brought  from  the  mountains  of  the  Tyrol  is  called  in  com- 
merce Venetian  talc. 

Talc  enters  largely  into  the  compofition  of  the  cofmetic 
named  rouge.,  This  fubftance  is  prepared  by  rubbing  to- 
gether in  a w'arm  mortar,  generally  of  ferpentine,  certain 
proportions  of  carmine  and  finely  powdered  talc,  with  a 
fmall  portion  pf  oil  of  benzoin.  The  Romans  prepared  a 
beautiful  blue  or  purple  colour,  by  combining  this  fubftance 
with  the  colouring  fluid  of  the  buccinum  reticulatum  and 
buccinum  lapillus,  teftaceous  animals  abounding  on  the 
coafts  of  the  Mediterranean.  The  flefli-coloured  polilh  on 
figures  made  of  gypfum  is  given  by  rubbing  them  with  talc. 
The  Perfians,  according  to  Tavernier,  whiten  the  walls  of 
their  houfes  by  means  of  lime-water,  and  then  powder  them 
with  filver-coloured  talc.  Talc  has  fometimes  been  ufed 
medicinally  by  the  Chinefe  and  Europeans. 

The  chief  ufe  of  the  Ruffian  is  as  a fcreen  or  cover  for 
paintings  in  miniature  and  crayons ; to  which  purpofe  thin 
dices  of  it  are  ufed.  The  Venetian  is  fometimes  alfo  ufed 
for  a fucus ; in  order  to  which,  by  reafon  of  the  difficulty 
of  pulverizing  it,  &c.  they  content  themfelves  to  rafp  it 
with  the  flvin  of  a fea-dog,  and  to  pafs  the  rafpings  through 
a fieve. 

Pliny,  in  his  Natural  Hiftory,  lib.  xxxvi.  c.  22,  obferves, 
that  the  Romans  not  only  ufed  the  Ruffian  fort  for  window- 
lights,  but  they  alfo  paved  the  circus  with  a kind  of  it. 
See  Glass. 

Indurated  talc  is  lefs  flexible  and  lefs  tranflucent  than  the 
preceding  : it  occurs  in  mafles,  and  has  fometimes  a radiated 
rtrufture ; its  colours  are  various  fliades  of  green  and 
greeniffi-grey.  It  forms  beds  of  confiderable  fize  in  moun- 
tain? of  gneifs,  mica-flate,  and  ferpentine ; it  approaches 
nearly  to  pot-ftone,  and  even  to  fteatite,  in  many  of  its  cha- 
rafters,  It  occurs  in  Perthffiire  and  Bamffffiire,  in  Scotland, 
and  in  France,  Sweden,  Saxony,  Siberia,  the  Tyrol,  and 
Switzerland.  It  is  employed  for  drawing  lines  by  car- 
penters, taylors,  hat -makers,  and  glaziers.  It  is  fometimes 
made  into  culinary  veflels,  like  pot-ftone,  and  is  employed 
jn  powder  for  removing  ftains  of  greafe  from  filk, 

Columnar  talc  occurs  in  thin  columnar  prifmatic  concre- 
tions, and  it  is  opaque.  The  conneftion  between  talc, 
^{befius,  pot-ftone,  ferpentine,  chlorite,  and  even  mica,  may 


be  traced  by  their  apparent  graduation  into  each  other,  par- 
ticularly in  fome  of  the  rock  formations.  See  Asbestus, 
Pot-stone,  See. 

The  mixture  of  talc  with  different  kinds  and  quantities  of 
glafs  may  be  fuccefsfully  performed  with  a violent  fire,  but 
not  with  a fmaller  degree  ; thus  three  parts  of  talc,  with  one 
part  of  cryftalline  glafs,  make  only  a fpongy  and  friable 
mafs  in  a common  fire  ; but  in  a more  violent  one,  they  be- 
come a firm  and  folid  mafs  of  a brown  colour.  Minium,  or 
glafs  of  lead,  mixed  in  equal  quantities  with  talc,  and  fet  in 
a violent  fire,  runs  into  a yellow'ifh  glafs,  refembling  the 
opaque  pieces  of  amber ; and  two  parts  of  minium  to  one  of 
talc,  produce  a clear  and  tranfparent  yellow  glafs,  which  is 
of  a hardnefs  capable  of  giving  fire  with  fteel.  The  alkaline 
earths,  mixed  with  talc,  produce  a mafs  fcarcely  vitrifiable 
by  any  fire : hence  appears  the  reafon  why  copels  made  of 
lime  and  talc  are  fo  very  hard  to  vitrify.  Minium,  added 
to  thefe  mixtures,  make  them  combine  into  a firm  mafs,  but 
without  perfedf  fufion  ; but  borax  added  to  them,  melts 
them  readily  into  a true  glafs.  The  gypfeous  earths  mixed 
with  talc,  will  not  unite  into  a mafs  in  any  degree  of  fire ; 
but  if  borax  be  added,  the  talc  readily  melts.  Thus  two 
parts  of  talc,  two  parts  of  that  fpar  or  gypfeous  matter 
called  glactes  Maria,  or  the  common  plated  fpar,  with  one 
part  of  borax,  run  into  a yellow  mafs  refembling  a topaz. 

The  argillaceous  earths  do  not  vitrify  with  talc  ; but  they 
run  into  a mafs  of  great  hardnefs,  which  will  give  fire  with 
fteel,  and  is  very  ferviceable  to  make  crucibles  of,  thefe 
velfels  not  fuffering  the  glafs  of  lead  to  run  through  them. 
T ale,  joined  with  the  vitrifiable  ftones,  forms  no  remarkable 
body,  but  the  mafs  remains  friable  ; but  from  thefe  mafles, 
by  the  addition  of  proper  matter  to  render  them  fluid,  great 
variety  of  elegant  compounds  may  be  made.  Thus  if  talc  be 
mixed  in  equal  quantities  with  powder  of  flints,  on  adding 
to  the  whole  a fourth  part  of  cryftal-glafs,  the  whole  unites 
into  an  opaque  but  folid  white  mafs-  Alkali-falt,  added  in 
equal  quantity  to  talc  and  flint,  gives  a tranfparent  yellow 
glafs ; and  white  (and,  tale,  and  a fixed  alkali,  in  equal 
quantities,  afford  a green  glafs  ; with  other  mixtures  of  this 
kind,  in  different  quantities,  the  refemblances  of  many 
beautiful  ftones  are  produced  j and  what  is  very  remarkable, 
fome  grains  of  metalline  matter  are  often  found  on  the  fur- 
face  of  the  mafles. 

Caefalpinus,  Aldrovand,  and  fome  others  affirm,  that  talc 
melted  with  copper,  or  added  to  copper,  while  in  fufion, 
gave  it  a white  colour  : this  being  taken  for  granted,  authors 
have  hence  agreed  that  talc  contains  an  arfenical  earth.  But 
experiment  fhews  this  to  have  been  a falfe  affertion,  in  regard 
to  talc  ; and  probably  it  only  owes  its  origin  to  the  cant  lan- 
guage of  fome  of  the  alchemifts,  who  have  called  the  flowers 
of  zinc  talc,  though  thefe  alone  muft  render  copper  yellow, 
not  white.  Antimony  and  talc,  firft  calcined  with  nitre, 
run  in  a violent  fire  into  a fort  of  flint,  which  will  give  fire 
with  fteel.  With  reguliis  of  antimony  and  the  black  flux, 
it  runs  into  a black  mafs ; and  with  bifmuth  it  calcines  into 
a grey  powder.  So  little  is  there  in  the  propofals  of  the 
cnemifts  for  the  metallization  of  talc  by  antimony  and  bif- 
muth. Mem.  de  I’Acad.  de  Berlin,  Ann.  1746. 

In  what  part  of  Mr.  Boyle’s  works  the  learned  author, 
from  whom  the  foregoing  extraft  was  taken,  has  found  that 
talc  may  be  reduced  by  common  fire  to  a gypfum  in  an 
hour,  we  know  not ; but  we  find  that  Mr.  Boyle  fays,  that 
the  calcination  of  talc  is  fo  very  difficult,  that  eminent  che- 
mifts  have  looked  upon  c:dxes  of  talc  as  counterfeits. 
Works  abr,  vol.  i,  p.  i6o. 

Mr.  Boyle  mentions  the  extrafting  of  gold  from  talc,  as 

having 
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having  fometimes  fucceeded.  See  Works  abr.  vol.  i.  p.  i6o. 
but  viJe  fupra. 

Talc,  Philofophic,  a name  given  by  feme  of  the  chemical 
writers  to  the  flowers  of  zinc. 

This  fubftance,  difiblved  in  vinegar,  affords  what  they 
have  in  their  unintelligible  language  called  oil  of  talc,  and 
extolled  as  a thing  of  vaft  power  in  the  fixing  of  mercury, 
and  many  other  imaginary  operations  ; and  befides  this,  they 
call  it  a fovereign  remedy  for  all  difeafes. 

TALCAGUANO,  or  Talcaguana,  in  Geography,  a 
fea-port  of  Chili,  nine  miles  within  the  point  of  the  fame 
name,  and  about  fix  from  the  town  of  Conception.  This  is 
the  principal  port  in  the  bay  of  Conception,  and  is  much 
the  moft  frequented,  as  fhips  that  anchor  here  have  not  only 
better  ground  than  in  any  other  part  of  the  bay,  but  are  in 
fame  meafure  fheltered  from  the  north  winds.  The  town, 
or  village,  as  Peroufe  calls.it,  has  been  built  fince  the  city 
of  Conception  was  deftroyed  by  an  earthquake  in  1751:  it 
Hands  on  the  river  Biobin,  and  is  faid  to  contain  10,000  in- 
habitants. Here  are  the  epifcopal  cathedral,  the  feat  of  the 
bifhop,  and  all  the  religious  houfes.  The  government  of 
the  adjacent  diftrift  has  been  wholly  military  and  ecclefiaf- 
tical.  The  country  round  it  is  very  healthy  and  fe'rtile. 
Great  numbers  of  cattle  are  annually  killed  for  their  hides 
and  tallow,  which  are  fent  to  Lima.  About  200,000  dol- 
lars’ worth  of  gold  is  annually  collefted  from  the  fands  in 
the  rivers  of  this  bilhopric.  The  Indians  of  the  country 
have  numerous  herds  of  cattle,  and  plenty  of  horfes,  and 
live  more  like  the  Tartars  of  Afia  than  the  favages  of  North 
America.  Ships  are  here  fupplied  with  water,  wood,  and 
other  neceffaries.  N.  lat.  36°  42'.  E.  long.  73°  6'. 

Talcaguano  Point,  a cape  on  the  coaft  of  Chili,  ii 
leagues  N.E.  of  the  ifland  of  Santa  Maria,  and  2 N.  of 
Port  St.  Vincent. 

TALC  AN,  a town  of  Afia,  in  Tokarillan,  befieged  by 
Gengis  Khan  in  the  year  1221,  and  taken  after  a fiege  of 
feven  months  ; 100  miles  S.E.  of  Termed.  N.  lat.  36°  45'. 
E.  long.  67°  9'. 

TALCKENSTEIN,  a mountain  of  Silefia ; 4 miles 
N.N.E.  of  Loewenberg. 

TALCONAH,  a town  of  Bengal ; 30  miles  E.  of 
Goragot. 

TALCOT,  a town  of  Hindooftan,  in  Concan  ; 25  miles 
N.E.  of  Goa. 

TALCOTE,  a town  of  the  ifland  of  Ceylon  ; 20  miles 
W.S.W.  of  Candy. 

TALCOUS  Slate,  in  Geology,  is  confidered  by  fome 
geologifts  as  a variety  of  clay-flate,  but  it  has  a nearer  re- 
lemblance  to  mica-flate.  The  colour  is  generally  a greenifh- 
grey,  with  a fliining  lullre,  like  that  of  the  finer  kinds  of 
mica-flate.  It  is  fofter  than  mica-flate,  but  is  frequently 
divided  into  laminae  by  thin  feams  of  quartz,  and  has  a 
twilled  or  contorted  form.  The  Hate  on  fome  of  the  moun- 
tains of  the  higher  Alps,  as  deferibed  by  Sauffure,  feems 
to  be  of  an  intermediate  kind  between  mica-flate  and  talcous 
Hate.  Talcous  flate  occurs  on  the  weftern  fide  of  the  ifland 
of  Anglefea,  and  in  many  alpine  dillrifts,  forming  beds  in 
clay-flate.  See  Slate. 

TALDINGA,  in  Geography,  a town  of  Bengal;  15 
miles  W.  of  Bifliinpour. 

TALE,  m Laav.  See  Count  and  Declaration. 

Tale,  or  Tael,  in  Commerce,  a weight  for  gold  and 
filver  in  China,  and  certain  parts  of  the  Eaft  Indies  ; and 
alfo  a money  of  account.  In  China,  each  tale  is  10  maces  =. 
100  candareens  = 1000  cafli.  A tale  of  fine  filver  Ihould  be 
worth  1000  cafh,  which  cafli  is  compofed  of  fix  parts  of 
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copper,  and  four  of  lead,  having  a fquare  hole  in  the  middle, 
fo  that  they  may  be  ftrung  on  a firing  or  wire  ; but  on  ac- 
count of  their  convenience  for  common  ufe,  their  price  is 
fometimes  fo  much  raifed,  that  only  750  cafli  are  given  for 
the  tale. 

Gold  is  not  confidered  as  money,  but  as  merchandize  ; and 
it  is  fold  in  ingots  of  a determinate  weight,  called  by  the 
Englilh  “ flioes”  of  gold;  the  largeft  of  which  weighs  10 
tales,  and  the  gold  is  reckoned  94  touch  (i.  e.  94  parts  fine 
in  100),  though  it  is  only  92  or  93.  Of  late,  from  100  to 
no  tales  of  filver  of  94  touch,  have  been  given  for  10  tales 
of  gold  of  92  or  93  touch  ; and  fometimes  from  1 10  to  120 
tales,  or  even  more,  of  Spanifli  dollars,  reckoned  at  92 
touch,  have  been  paid  for  i o tales  of  gold.  When  gold  is 
exchanged  for  filver,  its  price  is  always  valued  by  the  ten- 
tale  weight,  and  it  is  fold  either  above  or  below  touch,  as 
follows  ; “uis.  if  the  gold  be  96  touch,  and  fold  at  5 under 
touch,  fubtradl  5 from  96,  and  91  remains:  then  91  tales 
of  filver  are  paid  for  10  of  gold  : if  gold  be  fold  at  10  above 
touch,  the  finenefs  being  fiill  96,  add  10  to  96,  and  106 
tales  of  filver  are  paid  tor  10  tales  of  gold.  Silver  ingots 
are  ufed  as  money,  and  are  from  i to  100  tales,  their 
value  being  determined  by  their  weight.  In  payment  of 
fmall  fums,  they  fometimes  lay  the  ingot  on  the  fire,  and  by 
firiking  it  with  a hammer,  detach  fmaller  pieces  from  it. 
The  Englifli  reckon  the  tale  of  filver  at  6s.  8d.  fierling,  fo 
that  i/.  fierling  is  = 3 tales.  The  catty  of  16  tales  weighs 
19  oz.  6 dwts.  4 grs.  Englilh  troy  ; fo  that  10  tales  would 
weigh  5792  Englilh  grains.  Upon  the  whole,  the  weight 
of  a Chinefe  tale  may  be  taken  at  about  580  grains  Englilh 
troy  ; and  therefore  48  tales  = 58  ounces  troy  weight. 
One  hundred  Spanilh  dollars  weigh  about  722  tales.  The 
heaviefi  weight  for  merchandize  (peculiar  to  the  coaft  of 
Canton)  is  called  pecul,  and  contains  100  catties  or  1600 
tales,  with  the  fame  decimal  divifion  as  above.  Hence  a 
pecul  = 132  lbs.  8 oz.  9 dr.  avoirdupois:  and  a catty 
= 21  oz.  3^dr.  avoirdupois. 

At  Acheen,  in  the  ifle  of  Sumatra,  accounts  are  kept  in 
tales,  pardows,  mace,  copangs,  and  calhes.  A tale  = 4 par- 
dows  =16  mace  =;  64  copangs.  The  coins  of  the  country 
are  mace  and  calhes.  The  mace  is  a fmall  gold  coin 
weighing  nine  grains,  and  worth  about  14^/.  fierling.  The 
calhes  are  fmall  pieces  of  tin  or  lead,  2500  of  which  ufually 
pafs  for  a mace,  fubjedl  to  occafional  variation.  In  Siam, 
accounts  are  kept  in  catties,  tales,  ticals  or  tuals,  miams, 
fanangs,  and  cowries.  The  catty  is  20  tales  : the  tale  = 4 
ticals  — 16  miams  = 32  fanangs:  the  fanang  is  = 800 
cowries.  In  Tonquin,  accounts  are  kept  in  tales  of  10 
mace  or  100  candareens.  The  tale  weighs  here  i oz.  qdwt. 
iql  grs,  Englifli,  which  is  about  10  grs.  more  than  the 
Chinefe  tale.  Kelly’s  Cambift. 

TALED,  in  the  Jenvijh  Antiquities,  a fort  of  habit  that 
the  Jews  wore,  chiefly  when  they  repeated  their  prayers  in 
the  fynagogue.  Numbers,  xv.  38.  Deuteronomy,  xxii.  i2. 

It  ferved  inftead  of  that  fquare  garment  they  wore  here- 
tofore, to  which  Mofes  had  appointed  that  they  Ihould 
fallen  borders  of  blue  to  the  four  quarters,  and  fringes  or 
ribbands  all  along  the  borders.  But  at  prefent,  that  they 
may  not  be  expofed  to  the  laughter  of  the  people  for  the 
too  great  fingularity  of  their  drefs,  they  content  themfelves 
with  wearing  a fquare  piece  of  cloth  underneath,  with  four 
tufts  at  the  four  corners,  and  when  they  meet  in  the  fynagogue 
to  fay  their  prayers,  they  cover  their  heads  with  a fquare 
woollen  veil,  which  has  four  tufts  at  its  four  corners.  It  is 
this  they  call  thaled,  or  taled.  Calmet,  Didl.  & Leo  of 
Modena,  Cerem.onies  of  the  Jews,  p.  i.  ch.  ii. 
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TALEGONG,  in  Geography,  a town  of  Hindooftan,  in 
Dowlatabad  ; 1 5 miles  S.  of  Oudighir. — Alfo,  a town  of 
Baglana  ; 12  miles  S.  of  Chandor. 

TALE  KAN,  a town  and  caftle  of  Perfia,  in  the  pro- 
vince of  Khoraflan  ; 160  miles  N.E.  of  Herat. — Alfo,  a 
town  of  Perfia,  in  the  province  of  Irak  ; 30  miles  N.E.  of 
Hamadan. 

TALENNI,  a town  of  Japan,  in  the  ifland  of  Niphon  ; 
160  miles  W.N.W.  of  Meaco. 

TALENT,  Talextum,  a weight,  and  a coin,  both  very 
famous  among  the  ancients  ; but  very  different  in  different 
countries. 

The  value  of  the  talent  it  is  very  hard  to  affign  in  Englifli 
money,  as  being  ufed  among  all  the  people  throughout  the 
Eaft,  and  its  value,  and  the  manner  of  computation,  being 
different  among  each  : a difficulty  abundantly  rtiewn  by 
Budaeus,  in  his  learned  treatife  “De  Affe.” 

There  were  various  kinds  of  talents,  both  with  regard  to 
weight  and  to  fpecies  ; the  value  of  thefe  laft  ftill  increafmg, 
as  the  metal  of  which  they  confifted  was  purer,  though  the 
talent  weights  contained  the  fame  number  of  pounds  and 
drachms.  Accordingly,  all  talent  weights  are  equally  fixty 
minae,  and  the  mina  one  hundred  drachmae  ; but  the  drachma 
of  one  place  exceeding  that  of  another,  there  hence  ai'ofe  a 
difference  in  the  talents. 

The  common  Attic  talent  then  (the  talent  weight  we 
mean)  contained  fixty  Attic  minae,  or  fix  thoufand  Attic 
drachmae  ; equal,  according  to  Dr.  Arbuthnot’s  redudlion, 
to  fifty -fix  pounds,  eleven  ounces,  feventeen  and  one-feventh 
grains,  Englifhtroy  weight. 

There  was  another  Attic  talent,  by  fome  faid  to  eonfift  of 
eighty,  by  others  of  one  hundred  minae.  The  Egyptian 
talent  was  eighty  minae  ; the  Antiochian  alfo  eighty  ; the 
Ptolemaic  of  Cleopatra  eighty-fix  and  two-thirds  ; that  of 
Alexandria  ninety -fix  ; the  Infular  talent  one  hundred  and 
twenty  ; and  that  of  Antioch  three  hundred  and  fixty  minae. 
In  the  valuation  of  money,  the  Grecian  talent,  according  to 
Dr.  Arbuthnot,  was  equal  to  fixty  minae,  or  reckoning  the 
mina  at  3/.  4s.  'jel.  equal  to  193/.  15J. ; the  Syrian  talent  in 
this  valuation  confifted  of  fifteen  Attic  minae  ; the  Ptolemaic 
of  twenty  ; the  Antiochian  of  fixty  ; the  Euboic  of  fixty  ; 
the  Babylonic  of  feventy  ; the  greater  Attic  of  eighty  ; the 
Tyrian  of  eighty  ; the  Eginean  of  one  hundred  ; the  Rho- 
dian of  one  hundred ; and  the  Egyptian  of  eighty  minae. 
<(  See  Arbuthnot’s  Tables  of  Ancient  Corns,  &c.  p.  33,  and 
Tab.  18,  19.  23,  24.)  Stating  the  Attic  drachm  of  iilver  at 
nine-pence  of  our  money,  the  heft  medium  value,  the  mina  of 
Athens  will  be  worth  3/.  15^.  ; and  the  Athenian  common 
talent,  225/.  j and  the  reft  may  eafily  be  eftimated  in  pro- 
portion. 

But  Mr.  Paper  makes  the  Attic  talent,  which  confifted 
of  fixty  minae,  or  fix  thoufand  drachmae,  each  drachm  being 
equal  to  fixty -fix  grains  and  a half  troy  weight,  or  3/.  lyr. 
4T%d-  fterling,  equal  to  232/.  31-.  See  Drachm. 

This  ingenious  writer  alfo  obferves,  that  hiftorians  and 
others  mention  the  Eginean  and  the  Euboic  talent.  The 
former  weighed  ten  thoufand  Attic  drachms ; but,  like 
other  talents,  contained  only  fix  thoufand  of  its  own  ; which 
being  fo  much  heavier  than  the  Attic,  the  Athenians  called 
ft  'zsrccxaciv  or  the  thick  drachm.  This  talent  was 

•.afed  at  Corinth  ; and  in  a paffage  of  Aldus  Gellius,  lib.i.  c.  8. 
it  is  valued  at  ten  thoufand  Attic  drachms ; and  was  pro- 
bably ufed  in  moft  of  the  cities  of  Peloponnefus.  If  the 
Attic  drachm  weighed  fixty-fix  and  a half  troy  grains,  the 
Eginean  Ihould  v/eigh  one  hundred  and  ten  and  five-fixths, 
which  Mr.  Raper  ftatea  at  one  hundred  and  eleven.  This 
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Eginean  talent  he  concludes  from  the  mean  drachm  of  fix 
Macedonian  coins,  which  he  found  to  be  one  hundred  and 
eleven  grains  and  one-fourth,  muft  have  been  the  ftandai-d  of 
the  Macedonian  money,  till  Philip  changed  it.  And  it  ap- 
pears likewife  to  have  been  the  ftandard  of  the  Ptolemaic 
money  in  Egypt.  Pliny  indeed  (Nat.  Hill. lib.  xxxiii.  c.  3.) 
tells  us,  on  the  authority  of  Varro,  that  the  Egyptian  talent 
weighed  eighty  Roman  pounds  ; but  he  fuppofes  that  this  is 
a falfe  reading,  and  that  for  ./Egyptium  we  Ihould  read 
Euboicum  : for  Pliny  is  fpeaking  of  the  riches  of  Alia, 
where  the  Euboic  talent  was  ufed  for  weighing  gold  ; and 
it  is  known,  that  the  weight  of  that  talent  was  fettled  at 
eighty  Roman  pounds,  by  the  treaty  between  the  Romans 
and  Antiochus.  There  is  a paffage  in  Pollux  (lib.  ix. 
c.  6.  ^ 86. ) which  makes  the  Egyptian  talent  contain  fifteen 
hundred  Attic  drachms.  But  this,  he  apprehends,  is  an 
injudicious  interpolation  in  the  laft  colleftion  of  that  author. 

The  Euboic  talent,  fays  this  writer,  certainly  came  from 
Afia  ; for  Herodotus  (lib.  iii.  fe<ft.  89.  ) tells  us,  the  kings  of 
Perfia  weighed  their  gold  by  that  talent : in  the  fame  place 
he  informs  us,  that  the  Babylonian  talent  weighed  feventy 
Euboic  minas.  Pollux  fays,  it  weighed  feventy  Attic  mins. 
Therefore  the  Euboic  talent  fhould  be  equal  to  the  Attic. 
But  iElian  ( Var.  Hill.  lib.  i.  c.  22. ) tells  us,  that  it  weighed 
feventy-two  Attic  mins  ; and  if  fo,  the  Euboic  talent 
Ihould  be  heavier  than  the  Attic,  in  the  proportion  of 
feventy-two  to  feventy.  By  two  paffages,  cited  by  Mr. 
Raper,  from  Xenophon,  Exped.  lib.  i.  it  appears  probable, 
that  the  Babylonian  talent  weighed  above  feventy  Attic 
mins,  and  above  feventy  Euboic  mins  ; and  if  Pollux  took 
his  value  of  the  Babylonian  talent  from  Herodotus,  as  the 
text  now  Hands,  and  .dilian  his  value  of  the  fame  from  a 
more  corredl  copy  of  that  author,  or  from  fome'better  autho- 
rity, the  Euboic  talent  muft  have  been  equal  to  the  Attic. 
Accordingly  it  contained  fix  thoufand  Attic  drachms.  Phil. 
Tranf.  voT.  Ixi.  part  ii.  p.  483,  See. 

There  is  another  talent  much  more  ancient,  and  much  lefs 
than  any  of  thofe  already  mentioned,  which  Dr.  Arbuthnot 
calls  the  Homerical  talent  of  gold,  fuppofed,  he  fays,  to  be 
equal  to  three  Attic  aurei.  Pollux  fpeaks  of  fuch  a talent. 
Euftathius  upon  Homer  reckons  it  worth  twenty-four 
drachms.  That  its  value  was  fmall,  whether  fixed  or  un- 
certain, is  conjedlured  from  the  paffage  of  Homer,  where, 
deferibing  the  prizes  at  the  funeral  of  Patroclus,  two  talents 
of  gold  are  propofed  as  a more  inconfiderable  prize  than  a 
mare  with  foal,  &c.  Hence  Mr.  Raper,  ubi  fupra,  p.  527, 
concludes,  that  it  was  the  fame  that  the  Dorian  colonies  car- 
ried to  Sicily  and  Calabria : for  Pollux  tells  us,  from 
Ariftotle,  that  the  ancient  talent  of  the  Greeks  in  Sicily 
contained  twenty -four  nummi,  each  of  which  weighing  an 
obolus  and  a hdf,  the  talent  muft  have  weighed  fix  Attic 
drachms,  or  three  darics  ; but  the  daric  weighed  very  little 
more  than  one  guinea  ; and  if  two  talents  weighed  about  fix 
guineas,  we  may  reckon  the  mare  with  foal  worth  twelve  ; 
which  was  no  improbable  price,  fince  we  learn  from  a paffage 
in  the  Clouds  of  Ariftophanes,  that,  in  his  time,  a running 
horfe  coft  twelve  mins,  or  above  forty-fix  pounds  fterling  ; 
therefore  this  feems  to  have  been  the  ancient  Greek  talent, 
before  the  art  of  ftamping  money  had  introduced  the  greater 
talents  from  Afia  and  Egypt. 

According  to  this  ancient  talent,  fays  Dr.  Arbuthnot, 
fome  reckon  the  treafure  of  king  David,  particularly  that 
mentioned  1 Chron.  xxii.  14.  which,  according  to  the  common 
reckoning,  would  amount  in  gold  talents  to  the  value  of 
547,500,000/.  and  the  filver  to  above  342,000,000/.  ; or 
reckoning  according  to  the  decuple  proportion  of  gold  to 
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filver,  the  two  fums  would  be  equal.  As  David  reigned  in 
Judea  after  the  fiege  of  Troy,  it  is  not  improbable  but 
Homer  and  he  might  ufe  the  fame  numeral  talent  of  gold. 

It  is  fuggefted  by  Mr.  Pinkerton  (Effay  on  Medals, 
vol.  i.  p.  65. ) that  all  the  ancient  coins  of  Afia,  Africa,  Greece, 
Magna  Grsecia,  and  Sicily,  were  reducible  to  three  talents 
or  Ifandai'ds.  i.  That  of  Egina,  ufed  in  moft  of  the  more 
ancient  filver  coinages  ; and  as  it  would  feem  in  even  the 
later  of  Egypt,  Carthage,  Greece,  &c.  2.  The  Attic, 

being  the  Afiatic  gold  ftandard  ; afterw^ards  ufed  by  Phidon, 
king  of  Argos,  in  eftimating  gold,  and  called  Euboic,  from 
Euboea,  one  of  the  quarters  of  the  city  of  Argos.  It  w^as 
afterwards  ufed  in  Athens,  and  the  greater  part  of  the 
world,  as  the  ftandard  both  of  gold  and  filver.  3.  The 
Doric,  or  Sicilian  talent,  of  24  nummi,  each  worth  an  obolus 
and  a half : whence  the  talent  is  eftimated  at  fix  Attic 
drachms,  or  three  darics.  Thefe  weights  continued  to  be 
the  ftandard  of  money  after  it  began  to  be  diftinguilhed  by 
imprefiion  ; nay,  to  the  fall  of  Greece,  and  prevalence  of 
the  Roman  empire. 

Among  the  Romans  there  were  two  kinds  of  talents,  the 
little  and  the  great  talent  ; the  little  was  the  common  talent  ; 
and  whenever  they  fay  fimply  talentum,,  they  are  to  be  under- 
ftood  of  this  : the  little  talent  was  fixty  minae  or  Roman 
pounds  ; the  mina,  or  pound,  eftimated  at  one  hundred 
drachmas,  or  denarii : it  was  alfo  eftimated  at  twenty-four 
great  fefterces,  which  amounted  to  fixty  pounds. 

The  great  talent  exceeded  the  lefs  by  one-third  part. 
Budasus  computes,  that  the  little  talent  of  filver  was  worth 
75/.  fterling  ; and  the  greater  99/.  6s.  8^/.  fterling.  The 
greater  of  gold  was  worth  1125/.  fterling. 

Talent,  as  a fpecies,  or  money,  among  the  Hebrews,  was 
iometimes  ufed  for  a gold  coin,  the  fame  with  the  Jhehl 
of  gold,  called  alfo  Jlater,  and  weighing  only  four  drachms. 
The  Hebrews  reckoned  by  thele  talents  as  we  do  by 
pounds,  &c.  Thus  a million  of  gold,  or  million  of  talents 
of  gold,  among  them,  was  a million  of  ftiekels,  or  nummi  ; 
the  nummus  of  gold  being  the  fame  weight  with  the  ftiekel, 
“uiz.  four  drachms. 

But  the  Hebrew  talent  weight  of  filver,  which  they 
called  dear,  was  equivalent  to  that  of  three  thoufand  fhekels 
(Exod.  xxxviii.  25.  28.)  or  one  hundred  and  thirteen  pounds, 
ten  ounces,  one  pennyweight,  ten  grains  and  two-fevenths, 
Englifti  troy  weight,  according  to  Arbuthnot’s  compu- 
tation. 

It  fhould  be  obferved,  however,  that  the  talent  was  not 
every  where  the  fame.  The  Hebrew  talent  weighed  more 
than  that  of  the  Greeks,  and  is  faid  to  have  amounted  to 
341/.  lor.  and  4.  The  common  Attic  talent  might  be 
worth  about  193/.  15J.  which  might  probably  have  been 
ufed  by  the  Jews  in  their  commerce. 

TALES,  in  Law,  a fupply  or  addition  of  men  for  thofe 
impannelled  on  a jury  of  inqueft,  and  not  appearing,  or  at 
their  appearance  challenged  by  either  party  as  not  indifferent. 

In  fuch  cafe,  the  judge,  upon  motion,  grants  fupply  to  be 
Tuade  by  the  (heriff  of  one  or  more  talesj  fuch  as  are  prefent 
in  court,  equal  in  reputation  to  thofe  impannelled.  For  this 
purpofe,  a writ  of  decern  tales,  oBo  tales,  and  the  like,  was  ufed 
to  be  iffued  to  the  fheriff  at  common  law  ; and  muft  be  ftill 
fo  done  at  the  trial  at  bar,  if  the  jurors  make  default ; but 
at  the  aflizes,  or  nifi  prius,  by  virtue  of  the  ftatute 
35  Hen.  VIII.  c.  6.  and  other  fubfequent  ftatutes,  the 
judge  is  impowered,  at  the  prayer  of  either  party,  to  award 
a tales  de  drcumJlanUhus,  of  perfons  prefent  in  court,  to  be 
joined  to  the  other  jurors  to  try  the  caufe  ; who  are  liable, 
hovveyer,  to  the  fame  challenges  as  the  principal  jurors. 
This  is  ufually  done  till  the  legal  number  of  twelve  be  com- 


pleted. The  tales  de  drcumjlantibus  is  in  fome  meafure  ren- 
dered ufelefs  by  the  ftatute  for  regulating  juries,  3 Geo.  II. 
c.  25.  See  Challenge  and  Jury. 

TALGA,  in  Geography,  a town  of  Hungary  ; 8 miles 
N.  of  Tokay. 

TALGARTH,  a fmall  towm  in  a hundred  of  the 
fame  name,  and  county  of  Brecon,  South  Wales,  is  fituated 
on  the  banks  of  the  river  Llyfni,  at  one  end  of  the  Black 
Mountains,  which  ftrctch  hence  into  Herefordfhire  : from  its 
fituation  it  derived  its  name  ; T algarth  meaning  literally  the 
front  of  the  hill.  The  town  is  a borough  by  prefeription, 
but  without  privilege,  iurifdidlion,  or  municipal  officers. 
The  pariffi  church  is  a fubllantial  edifice,  but  has  no  archi- 
teftural  elegance,  nor  is  it  enriched  by  any  remarkable 
monuments,  ancient  or  modern  : it  has  a tower,  which  forms 
a confpicuous  objeft  from  moft  parts  of  the  furrounding 
country.  The  population  of  the  pai'ifti,  which,  befides  the 
borough,  contains  five  hamlets,  was  in  the  year  18 1 1 re- 
turned to  parliament  as  1124,  the  number  of  houfes  being 
274.  No  lefs  than  eight  annual  fairs  are  held  here. 

In  the  Foreft  hamlet  of  the  parifti  of  Talgarth  are  fome 
veftiges  of  Dinas-caftle,  which,  at  a remote  period,  was  a 
fortrefs  of  importance,  but  has  long  fince  been  demolifhed. 
In  Leland’s  time,  it  was  “ minus  almoft  to  the  hard 
ground.”  From  his  defeription,  it  muft  have  been  of  con- 
fiderable  dimenfions.  It  confifted  of  three  w'ards  “ wauUid 
about,”  and  had  three  parks  and  a foreft  attached  to  it. 
From  the  fame  writer  we  learn,  that  the  caftle  was  deftroyed 
by  the  natives,  that  it  might  not  be  occupied  by  the  favourers 
of  Owen  Glendwr — Beauties  of  England  and  Wales, 
vol.  xviii.  South  Wales,  by  T.  Rees,  F.S.A.  Carlifle’s 
Topographical  Didfionary  of  Wales. 

TALGAUTPORAM,  a town  of  Hindooftan,  in  My- 
fore  ; 6 miles  S.  of  Bangalore. 

TALGRISTAN,  a town  of  Perfia,  in  the  province  of 
Irak  ; 50  miles  E.  of  Nehavend. 

TALGUL,  a town  of  Hindooftan,  in  Myfore  ; 10  miles 
S.S.W.  of  Sirpy. 

TALHA-KIAMEN,  a poll  of  Chinefe  Tartary.  N. 
lat.  46°  16'.  E.long.  123°  44'. 

TALHAM,  a town  of  Auftria  ; 2 miles  S.S.W.  of 
Voglabruck. 

TALI,  a town  on  the  W.  coaft  of  the  ifland  of  Fonnofa. 
N.  lat.  23°  36'.  E.  long.  129°  41'. 

Ta-li,  a city  of  China,  of  the  firft  rank,  in  Yun-nan. 
This  is  the  principal  place  where  they  make  curious  ‘ables, 
and  other  ornaments  of  fine  marble,  wliich  is  got  from  a 
mountain  called  Tienfung,  and  is  naturally  beautified  with 
different  colours,  in  the  form  of  mountains,  flowers,  trees, 
and  rivers.  Ta-li  has  under  its  jurifditlion  four  cities  of  the 
fecond  order,  and  three  of  the  third  ; 1 205  miles  S. W. 

of  Peking.  N.  lat.  25°45',  E.  long.  100°. 

TALIA,  in  Andent  Geography,  a town  of  the  Upper 
Mcefia,  on  the  route  from  Viminatiura  to  Nicomedia.  Ant. 
Itin. 

TALJARA,  in  Geography,  a town  of  Bengal ; 46  miles 
S.  of  Curruckdeah. 

TALIFAY,  a town  on  the  N.  coaft  of  the  ifland  of 
Lu^on.  N.  lat.  14°  21'.  E.  long.  123°  24'. 

TALIGALEA,  in  Botany,  an  unexplained  name, 
Aublet  Guian.  625.  t.  252.  Juff.  109,  appears  to  be  the 
fame  genus,  and  even  the  fame  fpecies,  as  Amasonia  of 
Linnasus.  (See  that  axticle. ) The  fruit  of  the  latter 
having  been  examined  in  a drier  ftate,  may  folve  all  the 
difficulty. 

Aublet  deferibes  his  only  fpecies,  T.  campejlris,  as  an  herb 
with  a perennial  root,  fometimes  creeping.  Stem  annual, 
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two  or  three  feet  high,  fimple,  leafy,  downy.  Leaves  alter- 
nate, ftalked,  elliptical,  pointed,  from  three  to  fix  inches 
long,  downy,  with  tooth-like  ferratures.  The  variety  with 
a creeping  root  has  fmooth  leaves,  and  we  fliould  prefume  it 
may  be  a diftinft  fpecies.  The  Jlowers  are  yellow,  about  an 
inch  long,  numerous,  in  a long  compound  clujler,  with  ovate 

purple  IraBeas.  Berry  black,  with  two  bal'd  feeds This 

plant  grows  abundantly  in  the  fandy  meadows  of  the  ifland 
of  Cayenne,  as  well  as  on  the  continent  of  South  America, 
bearing  flowers  and  fruit  all  fummer  long. 

TALIGONG,  in  Geography,  a town  of  Hindooftan,  in 
the  Carnatic  ; 7 miles  N.  of  Terriore. 

TALIGOV,  a town  of  Ruflia,  in  the  government  of 
Riga  ; 24  miles  N.  of  Dorpat. 

TALIHOU,  a finall  ifland,  with  a lazaretto,  on  thecoaft 
of  France.  At  low-water  the  land  which  joins  to  the  con- 
tinent is  dry  ; 3 miles  N.  of  La  Hogue.  N.  lat.  49°  36'. 
W.  long.  1°  9'. 

T ALINA,  a town  of  Peru  ; 50  miles  E.S.E.  of  Lipes. 

TA-LIN-HO,  a town  of  Chinefe  Tartary.  N.  lat.  41° 
loh  E.  long.  1 20°  50'. 

TALINUM,  in  Botany,  a genus  of  Adanfon’s,  well 
feparated  by  him  from  the  Linnasan  Portulaca.  ( See  that 
article.)  Its  name  no  one,  not  even  De  Theis,  has  under- 
taken to  explain  ; Adanfon  having  given  fo  many  barbarous, 
and  even  arbitrary  ones,  that  the  inquiry  might  well  be 
deemed  alike  Iiopelefs  and  unprofitable.  We  conjedlure, 
however,  that  he  mull  have  had  in  his  mind  the  verb  OaX\a', 
to  he  verdant,  or  flourijlnng,  and  confequently  6a.?\.oc,  or  SaA/a, 
a green  hough  ; for  he  often  wrote  words  with  a T which  in 
Greek  begin  with  a 0 ; and  the  above  idea  is  fuitable  enough 
to  the  fucculent,  and  durably  verdant,  habit  of  the  genus. 
We  hence  learn  the  true  accentuation  of  the  word,  7a/7««w. 
Ehrhart  called  this  fame  genus  Rillingia,  after  Dr.  John 
Philip  Riilings,  who  publilhed  at  Gottingen,  in  1774,  a 
catalogue  of  the  genera  of  plants,  difpofed  in  natural  orders. 
Linnaeus  had  formerly  dillinguilhed  it  by  the  name  of 

Anacampferos Adanf.  Fam.  v.  2.  245.  Julf.  312.  Wflld. 

Sp.  PI.  V.  2.  862.  Ait.  Hort.  Kew.  v.  3.  148.  Purfli  365. 
Lamarck  Illullr.  t.  402.  Gaertn.  t.  128.  (Riilingia;  EhrL 
Beitr.  V.  3.  132.  Orygia  ; Forflc.  ./Egypt.-Arab.  103. 
Anacampferos  ; Linn.  Gen.  ed.  i.  152.  Sims  in  Curt. 
Mag.  p.  1367.) — Clafs  and  order,  Polyandria  Monogynia. 
(Dodecandria  Monogynia,  IVilld.)  Nat.  Ord.  Succulenta, 
Linn.  Portulacea,  JulT. 

Gen.  Ch.  Cal.  Perianth  inferior,  of  two  or  five  oblong, 
rather  unequal,  permanent  leaves.  Cor.  Petals  five,  fpread- 
ing,  ovate,  obtufe,  as  long  or  longer  than  the  calyx.  St  am. 

Filaments  numerous,  capillary,  not  half  fo  long  as  the 
corolla ; anthers  incumbent,  oblong.  Ptjl.  Germen  fupe- 
rior,  roundifli  ; llyle  fimple,  about  as  long  as  the  corolla  ; 
ftigmas  three,  oblong,  reflexed.  Per'ic.  Capfule  ovate,  of 
one  cell,  and  three,  five,  or  fix  valves.  Seeds  numerous, 
roundifli,  affixed  to  a globular  central  receptacle. 

Elf.  Cli.  Petals  five.  Calyx  of  two  or  five  leaves.  Cap- 
fule fuperior,  with  from  three  to  fix  valves,  ono  cell,  and 
many  feeds. 

Sedlion  i . Stlpulas  none.  Seeds  auithout  ’wings. 

T.  T.  triangulare.  Triangular-llalked  Yellow  Talinum. 
Willd.  n.  I.  Ait.  n.  i.  (^Portulaca  triangularis;  Jacq. 
Amer.  147.  Obf.  fafe.  I.  35.  t.  23.  P.  racemofa  ; Linn. 
Sp.  PI.  640.  Helianthemum  frutefeens,  portulacae  folio  ; 
Plum.  Ic.  142.  t.  150.  f.  2.)  — Leaves  flat,  channelled, 
wedge-ffiaped,  emarginate,  with  a fmall  point.  Clufter 

fimple,  with  a triangular  ftalk.  Stem  fpreading Native 

of  the  fea-ffiores  of  the  Weft  Indies.  Cultivated  in  Chelfea 
garden  in  1739.  Mr,  Alton  fays  it  bloflbms  in  the  ftove, 


moft  part  of  the  fummer.  The  Jlem  is  Ihrubby,  two  feet 
high,  round,  fmooth,  branched,  decumbent  in  the  lower 
part.  Leaves  fcattered,  about  one  and  a half  or  two  inches 
long,  fucculent,  fmooth,  ftiining,  brittle,  entire  at  the  edges  ; 
occafionally  convex,  being  reflexed  at  the  fides,  tapering  at 
the  bafe  into  a fliort  footftalk.  Flowers  two  or  more,  on  a 
terminal  triangular  ftalk,  very  elegant,  of  a brilliant  yellow, 
without  feent.  Calyx  of  two  leaves.  Capfule  with  three 
valves. 

2.  T.  crajficaule.  Thick-ftemmed  Red  Talinum.  (T. 

craffifolium;  Willd.  n.  2.  T.  patens;  Andr.  Repof.  t.  253. 
Alt.  n.  2.  Portulaca  crafficaulis  ; Jacq.  Hort.  Vind.  v.  3. 
29.  t.  52.  P.  craffifolia  ; Murray  in  Linn.  Syft.  Veg.  ed. 
14.  446.) — Leaves  flat,  obovate,  entire  at  the  point.  Co- 
rymbs compound,  elongated.  Stem  eredl Native  pro- 

bably of  the  Weft  Indies.  Jacquin  cultivated  it  at  Vienna, 
and  we  have  feen  it  flowering  in  many  of  the  Englifli  ftoves. 
This  differs  from  the  former  in  its  more  ereft  and  thicker 
Jlem,  as  well  as  in  the  fine  pink  colour  of  its  Jlowers.  The 
leaves  moreover  are  not  emarginate.  The  corymbofe,  or 
panicled,  many-flowered  falks,  at  firft  terminal,  are  fome- 
times  overtopped  by  the  aggregate  leafy  branches,  and  thus 
become  lateral,  or  axillary.  Murray,  from  mere  inadver- 
tence in  tranferibing,  altered  Jacquin’s  original  name,  for 
one  which  has  here  no  appropriate  meaning. — Willdenow 
feems  to  have  copied  him,  without  feeing  the  work  of  Jac- 
quiii  ; which  from  this,  and  fome  other  inltances,  we  fufpedl 
he  had  not  in  his  poflt  flion.  We  do  not  think  it  neceffary 
to  perpetuate  fuch  an  error,  any  more  than  that  of  Andrews, 
who  took  this  plant  for  Willdenow’s  T.  patens,  fee  n.  4. 

3.  H . fruticofum.  Shrubby  White  Talinum.  Willd.  n.  7. 
(Portulaca  fruticofa ; Linn.  Syft.  Veg.  ed.  13.  371.  P. 
paniculata  ; Linn.  Sp.  PI.  640.  P.  americana  latifolia 
eredla,  floribus  albis  ; Comm.  Hort.  v.  i.  7.  t.  4. ) — Leaves 
flat,  obovate,  fomewhat  emarginate.  Corymbs  compound, 
elongated.  Stem  ereCl.  Calyx  of  five  leaves. — Native  of 
the  Weft  Indies,  or  of  South  America.  This  fpecies,  a 
ftranger  to  our  gardens,  appears  to  differ  effentially  from  the 
two  foregoing  in  having  five  leaves  to  the  calyx,  inftead  of 
two  ; to  fay  nothing  of  the  white  petals.  In  habit,  leaves, 
and  injlorefcence,  it  comes  very  near  the  laft.  The  capfule  is 
faid  to  confift  of  three  valves  in  both. 

4.  T.  patens.  Panicled  Red  Talinum.  Willd.  n.  4. 

Haworth  Succ.  PI.  123.  (T.  paniculatum  ; Gaertn.  v.  2. 

219.  Portulaca  patens  ; Linn.  Mant.  242.  Jacq.  Hort. 
Vind.  V.  2.  71.  t.  151.  P.  paniculata  ; Jacq.  Amer.  148.) 
— Leaves  flat,  obovate,  obtufe.  Panicle  repeatedly  com- 
pound, forked,  many-flowered. — Native  of  rocks  on  the 
fea-coafl  of  Martinico  and  Hifpaniola.  Jacquin.  We  have 
feen  it  in  the  Englifli  ftoves,  as  Mr.  Haworth  likewife 
appears  to  have  done,  when  he  remarks  that  the  patens  of 
Andrews  is  a widely  different  plant.  (See  our  2d  fpecies.) 
That  before  us  has  an  upright  flirubby  Jlem,  one  and  a half 
or  two  feet  high,  branched  ; fomewhat  quadrangular  below. 
Leaves  fcattered,  or  imperfedJly  oppofite,  obovate,  lanceo- 
late or  oval,  more  or  lefs  obtufe,  very  fmooth  and  juicy  ; the 
lower  ones  three  inches  long,  the  reft  fliorter ; all  tapering 
at  the  bafe  into  a fliort  footfall.  Panicles  folitary  at  the 
top  of  the  ftem  and  branches,  eredl,  from  fix  to  ten  inches 
long,  with  numerous,  moftly  oppofite,  repeatedly  fubdivided, 
and  partly  forked,  flender,  fmooth,  fpreading  ftalks,  accom- 
panied here  and  there  by  fmall  lanceolate  bra&eas  at  their 
bafe.  Flowers  numerous,  fmall,  inodorous.  Calyx  of  two 
orbicular,  concave,  red,  widely  fpreading  leaves.  Petals 
five,  obovate,  red,  thrice  the  fize  of  the  calyx,  likewife 
widely  fpreading.  Capfule  globofe,  fmaller  than  a pepper- 
corn, its  three  valves,  which  Jacquin  deferibes  as  double,  or  of 
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two  layers,  fufpended  from  the  top  of  three  intermediate 
fibres.  See  Gaertner’s  figure  and  defcription,  where  tlie 
fynonym  of  Commelin,  which  belongs  to  the  foregoing, 
is  very  erroneoufly  cited  for  the  prefent  fpecies.  This  mull 
have  arifen  from  Linnaeus’s  having  once  called  the  former 
Portulaca  paniculata,  and  Gaertner’s  having  copied  the  above 
fynonym  witliout  examination. 

5.  T.  rejltxum.  Panicled  Yellow  Talinum.  Cavan.  Ic. 

V.  I.  I.  t.  I.  Haworth  Succ.  PI.  124.  Curt.  Mag.  t.  1545. 
Ait.  Epit.  375.  (T.  patens  /3  ; Willd.  n.  4.) — Leaves 

fomewhat  convex,  elliptic-lanceolate,  acute.  Panicle  twice 
compound,  many-flowered. — Native  of  South  America — 
An  annual  or  biennial,  fcarcely  flirubby,  plant  in  our  lloves. 
Mr.  Haworth  obferves,  it  is  more  tender,  and  much  taller, 
than  the  lall,  of  which  Willdenow  thought  it  a mere  variety. 
We  are  not  fure  that  the  differences  indicated  in  our  fpecific 
charadlers  are  fufficient  or  permanent,  not  having  had  an 
opportunity  of  comparing  the  two  plants.  The  Jlonxiers  of 
T.  rejlexum  being  yellow,  feems  an  important  dillinftion  in 
this  genus.  Both  fpecies  are  faid  to  be  abundantly  pro- 
pagated by  feed. 

6.  T.  cuneifoliujn.  Wedge -leaved  Talinum.  Willd.  ri.  5. 
(Portulaca  cuneifolia  ; Vahl  Symb.  v.  i.  33.  Orygia  por- 
tulacifolia  ; Forfl<.  iEgypt.-Arab.  103.)  — Leaves  flat, 
wedge-lhaped,  obtufe,  with  an  occafional  point.  Panicle 
many-flowered ; its  lower  branches  umbellate,  three- 
flowered — Native  of  Arabia  Felix. — A Jhruh  three  feet 
high.  Leaves  eatable,  alternate,  fpreading,  feflile,  taper- 
ing at  the  bafe,  about  an  inch  long,  thick  and  fmooth. 
Calyx  of  two  unequal  leaves,  deciduous.  Petals  of  a violet 
red.  Stamens  green,  with  yellow  anthers.  Capfule  three- 
angular,  of  three  valves.  Seeds  black,  comprefled,  fmooth. 
ForJkalL — Vahl  fays  this  fpecies  is  akin  to  L\  patens,  n.  4, 
but  differs  in  having  thicker  jlower-Jlallis,  the  lower  ones 
bearing  three-flowered  umbels. 

7.  decumhens.  Decumbent  Glaucous  Talinum.  Willd. 
n.  6.  (Portulaca  decumbens  ; Vahl  Symb.  v.  i.  33.  Orygia 
decumbens  ; Forfle.  .dtgypt.-Arab.  103.) — Leaves  flat, 
obovate,  pointed.  Clurters  axillary.  Stem  decumbent. 
Calyx  of  five  leaves. — Native  of  Arabia  Felix,  in  ftony 
places  near  Mufa,  but  not  common.  Forjkall.  Stem  Ihrubby, 
with  angular  branches,  clothed,  like  the  reft  of  the  plant, 
with  a glaucous  mealinefs.  Leaves  dillant,  ftalkcd,  thickifli, 
fomewhat  wavy.  Clujlers  from  the  bofoms  of  the  uppermoft 
leaves,  with  an  awl-lhaped  fcale,  or  hrattea,  oppofite  to  each 
partial  ftalk.  Capfule  of  five  valves.  Vahl. — Forflcall  de- 
Icribes  numerous  lanceolate  petals,  about  twenty,  of  a reddifli 
violet ; and  five  cells,  as  well  as  valves,  to  the  capfule. 

8.  T.  teretifoUum.  Cylindrical -leaved  Talinum.  Purfli 
n.  I — “ Leaves  cylindrical,  flefliy.  Corymbs  ftalked,  ter- 
minal.”— On  funny  rocks  in  Delaware  and  Virginia,  flower- 
ing in  July.  Perennial.  Flowers  purple.  Purjh. 

Sedlion  2.  Stipidas  withinfule  of  the  leaves,  jagged.  Seeds 
winged. 

9.  T.  Anacampferos.  Round-leaved  Talinum.  Willd. 

n.  3.  Ait.  n.  3.  “ Decand.  PI.  Grafles,  t.  3.”  ( Riihngia 

Anacampferos;  Ehrh.  Beitr.  v.  3.  133.  Haworth  Succ. 
PI.  124.  Portulaca  Anacampferos  ; Linn.  Sp.  PI.  639.  P. 
africanafempervirens,  florcrubicimdo  ; Comm.Hort.  v.  2.  177. 
t.  89.  Telcphiaftrum  folio  globofo  ; Dill.  Elth.  375.  t.  281.) 

= — Leaves  ovate,  acute,  fmooth  ; convex  and  tumid  beneath. 
Stipulas  filamentous,  many  times  Ihorter  than  the  leaves. 
Petals  obovate. — Native  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Flope.  Cul- 
tivated by  Sherard  in  1732.  A greenhoufe  plant,  flowering 
in  July.  A humble  Ihrubby  fpecies,  whofe  extremely  thick 
and  fucculent  leaves,  about  an  inch  long,  give  it  the  habit  of 
an  Aloe.  They  are  feffile,  of  a pale  glaucous  green,  not 
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Ihining  ; their  upper  fide  nearly  flat,  with  a longitudinal 
furrow  ; the  under  very  convex.  Stipidas  fliort,  in  many 
capillary  fegments.  Flowers  crimfon,  the  fize  of  our  fecond 
or  third  fpecies,  in  long-ftalked  terminal  fimple  clujlers, 
which  are  fometimes  two  together.  Calyx  of  two  leaves. 
Petals  fomewhat  pointed.  The  feeds  are  faid  to  be  winged. 
Ehrhart  calls  them  arillata,  tunicated. — The  fpecific  name, 
borrowed  from  Pliny,  derived  from  xvaxa^wL',  to  return,  and 
f^oc,  love,  was  at  firft  adopted  by  Linnaeus  as  a generic  appel- 
lation for  the  prefent  plant,  when  he  confidered  it  as  a dif- 
tinft  genus  from  Portulaca,  in  his  earlier  publications.  But 
this  name,  and  the  fooliih  fuperftition  to  which  it  alludes,  of 
the  very  touch  of  the  herb  reftoring  alienated  love,  rather 
belongs  to  the  Sedum  Anacampferos  of  Linnaeus,  and  its  near 
relation  S.  Telephium.  See  Sedum. 

10.  P.  arachnoides.  Cobweb  Talinum.  Ait.  n.  4.  (^Ana- 
campferos  arachnoides  ; Sims  in  Curt.  Mag.  t.1368.  Riilin- 
gia  arachnoides;  Haworth  Succ.  PI.  125.) — Leaves  ellip- 
tical, acute  ; (lightly  convex,  and  covered  with  cobweb-like 
down  above  ; tumid  beneath.  Stipulas  filamentous,  (liorter 
than  the  leaves.  Petals  elliptical. — Found  by  Mr.  Maflbn 
at  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  and  fent  to  Kew  about  the  year 
1 790.  It  is  treated  like  the  lall,  and  agrees  with  that  fpecies 
in  general  habit,  though  fmaller  in  fize.  The  leaves  are  lefs 
glaucous  ; the  lower  ones  covered  with  a kind  of  web. 
Stipulas  longer  and  more  robuft.  Flowers  white,  with  a faint 
blufli.  Seeds  obferved  by  Mr.  Haworth  to  be  lefs  winged. — ■ 
The  leaves  are  reprefented  in  the  Botanical  Magazine  with  a 
tinge  of  purplifli-brown.  Perhaps  Mr.  Haworth’s  Riilingia 
rulens,  n.  3,  may  be  only  a higher-coloured  variety. 

11.  P.  jilamentofum.  Thready  Talinum.  Ait.  n.  5. 
(Anacampferos  filamentofa  ; Sims  in  Curt.  Mag.  t.  1367. 
Riilingia  filamentofa;  Haworth  Succ.  PI.  125.) — Leaves 
ovate,  bluntilh,  tumid  and  covered  with  cobweb-like  down 
on  both  Tides.  Stipulas  filamentous,  longer  than  the  leaves. 

Petals  lanceolate Found  by  Mr.  Malfon,  at  the  Cape 

of  Good  Hope,  and  fent  to  Kew  a few  years  after  the 
lall,  from  which  it  differs  in  having  fmaller,  blunter  leaves, 
and  much  longer,  more  confpicuous,  Jlipulas,  whofe  feg- 
ments are  linear  and  flattened,  like  lliavings  of  horn.  The 
petals  are  rofe-coloured,  and  elliptic-lanceolate,  very  fuga- 
cious, as  in  the  two  foregoing  fpecies.  We  have  never  feen 
Mr.  Haworth’s  Riilingia  lanceolata,  n.  5,  but  it  feems,  by  his 
definition,  nearly  akin  to  this. 

The  winged  feeds  can  hardly  entitle  the  fpecies  of  this 
fedlion  to  form  a feparate  genus,  there  being  fo  little  differ- 
ence in  habit.  If  they  did,  the  name  of  Riilingia  mud  cer- 
tainly be  preferred  to  Anacampferos,  the  latter,  notwithftand- 
ing  its  right  of  priority,  having  been  arbitrarily  and  errone- 
oufly applied  to  thefe  Cape  plants,  with  which  the  ancients 
were  of  courfe  unacquainted.  See  our  rem.ark  under  the 
9th  fpecies. 

TALIO,  Lex  Talionis,  or  Peena  Talionis,  a retaliation,  or 
punilhment,  by  which  an  evil  is  returned  perfetlly  like  that 
committed  againft  us  by  another  ; which  is  what  we  ufually 
exprefs  by  the  words,  eye  for  eye,  tooth  for  tooth. 

The  peena  talionis  was  enjoined  by  the  law  of  Mofes, 
among  the  Jews  ; it  was  efteemed  a natural  piece  of  juilice, 
and  yet  the  Romans  fet  it  afide,  inafmuch  as  fuch  a parity 
or  equality  of  punifhment  could  not  always  be  obferved. 
For  this  reafon  the  prsetor  allow'ed  fuch  as  had  fuffered  an 
injury  to  make  an  eftirnate  of  it  in  money,  that  juftice 
might  be  done  him  that  way  ; only  referring  to  himfelf  the 
power  of  moderating  the  fame.  And  this  w'as  what  was 
coiiftantly  praAifed,  and  thus  the  pema  talionis  became  quite 
difufed  with  them. 

TALISIA,  in  Botany,  a barbarous  name  of  Aublet’s, 
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which  he  appears  to  have  fabricated  out  of  the  Caribbean 
appellation  of  the  plant  in  queftion,  Totdtchi.  We  fliould  be 
inexcufable  in  giving  more  than  a temporary  fanftion  to  fuch 
a name,  till  the  genus  is  eitlier  better  known  than  at  prefent, 
or  fet  altogether  afide. — Aubl.  Guian.  349.  Juff.  247. 
Lamarck  Illuftr.  t.  310. — Clafs  and  order,  OSandria  Mono- 
gynia.  Nat.  Ord.  Sapindt,  Julf. 

Gen.  Ch.  Cal.  Perianth  inferior,  of  one  leaf,  in  five 
deep,  acute  fegments.  Cor.  Petals  five,  ovate,  inferted  into 
the  orbicular  receptacle  of  the  flower  beneath  the  germen. 
Netlary  of  five  fhort,  hairy,  upright  fcales,  one  inferted  into 
the  bafe  of  each  petal,  covering  the  ftamens.  Siam.  Fila- 
ments eight,  fhort,  inferted  into  the  orbicular  receptacle  ; 
anthers  oblong,  of  two  cells.  Pifl.  Germen  fuperior,  mi- 
nute, roundifh,  of  four  cells  ; ftyle  one,  very  fhort  ; ftigma 
fimple,  obtufe.  Peric.  unknown. 

Elf.  Ch.  Calyx  in-  five  deep  fegments.  Petals  five. 
Neftary  of  five  hairy  fcales,  attached  to  the  petals.  Germen 
of  four  cells. 

I.  ’Y . guiamnfis.  Toulichi  of  Guiana.  Aubl.  Guian.  349. 
t.  136. — Native  of  banks  of  rivers  in  Guiana,  flowering  in 
Odlober. — A fhrub,whofe  /ranif  is  three  or  four  feet  high,  and 
as  many  inches  in  diameter,  with  a greyifh  bark,  and  whitifh 
wood  ; the  branches  long,  compound,  varioufly  fpreading. 
Leaves  alternate,  pinnate,  very  large,  each  confifting  of 
about  thirty  alternate,  flalked,  elliptic-lanceolate,  pointed, 
entire,  fmooth,  veiny  leaflets,  befides  an  odd  one,  from  five 
to  fix  inches  long,  and  above  one  broad.  Cluflers  axillary 
and  terminal,  doubly  compound,  many -flowered,  all  over  of 
a fine  rofe-colour,  with  a fmall  fcaly  braBea  under  each  fub- 
divifion.  Flowers  fmall,  in  little  tufts,  nearly  fefllle. — No- 
thing is  known  of  the  fruit,  except  that  the  germen  has  four 
cells,  nor  is  any  thing  recorded  concerning  the  qualities  or 
ufes  of  this  plant. 

TALISKERAN,  in  Geography,  a town  of  Perfia,  in 
the  province  of  Adirbeitzan  ; 100  miles  N.N.E.  of  Ar- 
debil. 

TALISMANS,  magical  figures  engraven  or  cut  under 
certain  fuperllitious  obfervances  of  the  charadterifms  and  con- 
figurations of  the  heavens  ; to  which  fome  aftrologers,  her- 
metical  philofophers,  and  other  adepts,  attribute  marvel- 
lous virtues,  particularly  that  of  calling  down  celeftial  in- 
fluences. 

The  word  is  pure  Arabic  ; though  Menage,  after  Salma- 
fius,  thinks  it  may  come  from  the  Greek  TEA=5-|Lca,  operation, 
or  confecration.  Borel  fays  it  is  Perfian,  and  fignifies  literally 
an  engraven  conftellation.  Others  derive  it  a talamacis  Uteris, 
which  are  myfterious  charafters,  or  cyphers,  ufed  byforcerers, 
thus  called  from  talamafca,  a phantom,  or  illufion. 

The  author  of  a book,  entitled,  Talifmans  juflifle%,  fays, 
a talifman  is  the  feal,  figure,  charafter,  or  image  of  a hea- 
venly fign,  conftellation,  or  planet,  engraven  on  a fympa- 
thetic  {tone,  or  on  a metal  correfponding  tp  the  ftar,  &c. 
in  order  to  receive  its  influences. 

The  talifmans  of  the  Samothracians,  fo  famous  of  old, 
were  pieces  of  iron,  formed  into  certain  images,  and  fet  in 
rings,  &c.  They  were  held  prefervatives  againft  all  kinds 
df  evils.  There  were  other  talifmans  taken  from  vegetables, 
and  others  from  minerals. 

In  the  general,  we  may  diftinguilh  three  kinds  of  talif- 
mans. AJlronomical,  which  are  known  by  the  figns  or  con- 
ftellationsof  the  heavens  engraven  on  them,  with  other  figures, 
and  fome  unintelligible  charadters.  Magical,  which  bear  very 
extraordinary  figures,  with  fuperilitious  words  and  names  of 
angels  unheard  of.  And  mixt,  which  confift  of  figns,  and 
barbarous  words  ; but  have  no  fuperllitious  ones,  or  names 
of  angels. 


Some  rabbins  maintain,  that  the  brazen  ferpent,  raifed  by 
Mofes  in  the  wildernefs,  for  the  deftrudlion  of  the  ferpents 
that  annoyed  the  Ifraelites,  was  properly  a talifman. 

All  the  miraculous  things  wrought  by  Apollonius  Tya- 
nasus  are  attributed  to  the  virtue  and  influence  of  talifmans  ; 
and  that  wizard  is  even  faid  by  fome  to  have  been  the  in- 
ventor of  talifmans. 

Some  authors  take  feveral  Runic  medals,  at  leaft  medals 
whofe  inferiptions  are  in  Runic  charadlers,  for  talifmans  ; it 
being  notorious,  that  the  northern  nations,  in  their  heathen 
ftate,  were  much  devoted  to  them.  M.  Keder,  however,  has 
fhewn,  that  the  medals  here  fpoken  of  are  quite  other  things 
than  talifmans. 

TALISSE,  in  Geography,  a fmall  ifland  in  the  Eaft 
Indian  fea,  near  the  N.  coaft  of  the  ifland  of  Celebes.  N. 
lat.  1°  40'.  E.  long.  124°  50'. 

TALK,  in  Mineralogy.  See  Talc. 

TALKAN,  in  Geography,  a town  of  Perfia,  in  the  pro- 
vince of  Irak  ; 30  miles  E.  of  Sultania. 

TALKEAVE,  a town  of  Perfia,  in  Khoraffan  ; 50  miles 
E.  of  Tabaflcili. — Alfo,  a town  of  Perfia,  in  Segeftan  ; 21 
miles  S.W.  of  Kin. 

TALKHAN,  a town  of  Grand  Bucharia;  80  miles; 
S.S.W.  of  Balk. 

TALKING.  See  Speaking. 

TALLAGH,  in  Geography,  a poft-town  of  the  county 
of  Dublin,  Ireland,  where  is  the  ancient  and  noble  refidence 
of  the  archbifliops  of  Dublin  ; 5 miles  S.W.  by  W.  from. 
Dublin. 

TALLANO,  a town  of  Corfica,  and  capital  of  a dif- 
tridl,  in  the  department  of  the  Liamone,  fituated  in  a bay 
of  the  Mediterranean,  called  the  “ Gulf  of  Tallano 
30  miles  S.S.W.  of  Corte.  N.  lat.  41°  33'.  E.  long, 
9°  ith 

TALLAPOUR,  a town  of  Hindooftan,  in  Oude ; 2? 
miles  N.E.  of  Lucknow. 

TALLARAPESCET,  a town  of  Perfia,  in  the  pro- 
vince of  Mazanderan  ; 21  miles  S.  of  Fehrabad. 

TALLARD,  a town  of  France,  in  the  department  of 
the  Higher  Alps,  on  the  Durance  ; 9 miles  S.  of  Gap. 

TALLARO,  in  Commerce,  a filver  coin  of  Tufeany, 
Venice,  and  Ragufa.  At  Florence  the  tallaro  is  = 6 lire 
or  9 paoli,  the  lire  being  worth  about  8^.  The  new  tallari 
of  Ragufa,  called  libertine,  coined  between  1791  and  1794, 
are  of  the  weight  of  i oz.  10  carats,  containing  9 parts  of 
pure  filver  to  6 of  alloy  ; and  the  value  of  the  tallaro  was 
reckoned  at  80  grofletti.  Since  1 796  there  have  been  coined 
ducats  of  40  gro{fetti,  containing  9 parts  of  pure  filver  and 
II  of  alloy.  The  ducat  of  1796  is  worth  i^\d.  fterling, 
wliich  is  nearly  the  value  of  the  Turkifli  piailre  of  the  lateft 
coinage. 

By  Mr.  Bingley’s  affay,  the  mint  price  of  filver  in  Eng- 
land  being  yr.  2d.  per  ounce  ftandard,  the  tallaro  of  Venice 
(i,  &c.  in  proportion)  is  worfe  than  Englifh  ftandard  (W. ) 

I oz.  3 dwts.,  its  weight  iSdwts.  lofgrs.,  its  content  in- 
pure  filver  367.1  grs.,  and  value  in  fterling  qj.  ^\d.  The 
tallaro  and  its  divifions  are  marked  with  the  head  of  a 
woman,  legend,  Refpublica  Veneta ; reverfe,  a winged  lion, 
and  a book  ; legend,  the  reigning  doge’s  name,  thus  Paulo 
Rainario  duca. 

The  aflay  of  the  tallaro  of  Ragufa,  or  Ragufian  of  1759, 
isW.  4 oz.  2 dwts.,  its  weight  18  dwts.  7^  grs.,  its  con- 
tent in  pure  filver  256.4  grs.,  and  its  fterling  value  2s.  iifi/. 
That  of  1774,  W.  40Z.  qdwts.,  weight  18  dwts.  85  grs., 
content  in  pure  filver  253.3  and  vSue  2s.  ii-J^/.  That 
of  1794,  W.  3 oz.  19  dwts.,  weight  18  dwts.  I7-|  grs.,  con- 
tent 267.6  grs.,  and  fterling  value  31'.  \\d.  The  ducat  of 
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1797>  W.  5 oz.  1 1 dvvts.,  weight  8 dwts.  175  grs.,  content 

grs.,  and  value  u. 

The  tallaro  of  Ragufa  is  marked  with  the  head  of  tlie 
chief  magiftrate,  called  the  reftor ; legend,  ReBor  Reip. 
Rhaatfin  ; reverfe,  arms  of  the  city  ; legend,  Ducat  et  Sent. 
Reip.  Rac.  In  the  Levant,  and  other  places,  the  term  tal- 
laro is  applied  to  dollars  in  general.  Kelly’s  Cambift. 

TALLEVENDE,  in  Geography,  a town  of  France,  in  the 
department  of  the  Calvados,  containing  near  3000  inhabit- 
ants, chiefly  employed  in  the  manufadbure  of  earthenware  ; 
2 miles  S.W.  of  Vire. 

TALLIAGE,  Tallagium,  a certain  rate,  according 
to  which  barons  and  knights  were  anciently  taxed  by  the 
king  towards  the  expences  of  the  ftate,  and  inferior  tenants 
by  their  lords,  on  certain  occafions. 

That  raifed  to  the  king  was  on  his  demefnes,  efcheats, 
and  wardfhips,  and  upon  the  cities  and  burghs  of  the  realm. 
When  it  was  paid  out  of  knights’  fees,  it  was  called  fcutage 
(w'hich  fee);  wflien  by  cities  and  burghs,  talliage ; when 
upon  lands  not  of  a military  tenure,  hidage  ; wEich  fee. 

This  latter  talliage  of  the  cuftomary  tenants  was  fome- 
times  fixed  and  certain,  and  fometimes  at  the  pleafure  of  the 
lord  ; and  was  alfo  fometimes  compounded  for. 

Talliages  were  anciently  called  cuttings ; which  name  is 
ftill  retained  in  Ireland,  though  in  a different  fignification. 

Talliage,  fays  fir  Ed.  Coke,  is  a general  name  including 
all  taxes  ; and  is  derived  from  the  French  taille,  tax,  founded 
on  the  tally  of  petty  tradefmen  ; as  the  country  people 
appointed  to  colleft  it,  not  being  able  to  write,  fcored  down 
what  they  received  on  tallies.  See  Land-tax  and  Sub- 
sidy. 

TALLIKA,  in  Geography,  a town  of  Africa,  in  the 
kingdom  of  Bondou,  inhabited  by  Foulahs  of  the  Ma- 
hometan religion,  in  the  road  of  the  caravans  ; 70  miles 
W.S.W.  of  Fatteconda.  N.  lat.  13°  56'.  W.  long.  1 1°  40'. 

TALLIPOUR,  a town  of  Hindooftan,  in  Bahar ; 10 
miles  S.E.  of  Hajypour. 

TALLIS,  Thomas,  in  Biography,  the  mailer  of  Bird, 
and  one  of  the  greatell  muficians,  not  only  of  this  country, 
but  of  all  Europe,  during  the  1 6th  century,  in  which  many 
able  contrapuntills  flourilhed. 

He  was  born  early  in  the  reign  of  Henry  VHI.  ; but 
though  it  has  frequently  been  aiferted  that  he  was  organill 
of  the  chapel  royal  during  the  reigns  of  that  monarch,  Ed- 
ward VI.,  queen  Mary,  and  queen  Elizabeth,  yet  it  would 
be  difficult  to  prove  that,  in  the  three  firll  of  thefe  reigns, 
laymen  were  ever  appointed  to  any  fuch  office.  In  the 
reign  of  Henry,  and  his  daughter  Mary,  when  the  Roman 
Catholic  religion  prevailed,  the  organ,  in  convents,  was 
ufually  played  by  monks  ; and  in  cathedrals  and  collegiate 
churches  and  chapels,  by  the  canons,  and  others  of  the 
prieflhood.  The  firll  lay  organills  of  the  chapel  royal  upon 
record  were  Dr.  Tye,  Blithman,  the  mailer  of  Dr.  Bull, 
Tallis,  and  Bird  ; all  during  the  reign  of  queen  Elizabeth. 

Though  the  melody  or  plain-fong  of  the  cathedral  fervice 
was  firll  adjulled  to  Englilh  words  by  Marbeck,  yet  Tallis 
enriched  it  with  harmony.  Indeed  the  melody  ufed  by 
Tallis  is  not  exadlly  fimilar  to  that  of  Marbeck,  it  is  only 
of  the  fame  kind  ; confilling  of  fragments  of  the  ancient  ec- 
clefiallical  canto  fennb.  But  the  harmony  in  which  he  has 
clothed  it  is  admirable  ; and  the  modulation  being  fo  an- 
tique, chiefly  in  common  chords  or  fundamental  harmony  to 
each  note  of  the  diatonic  fcale,  often  where  the  moderns 
have  fixths,  fevenths,  and  their  inverfions,  produces  a folemn 
and  very  different  effeft  from  any  mufic  that  has  been  com- 
pofed  during  the  lall  century.  As  all  melody,  in  which 
the  femitones  are  avoided,  mull  refemble  that  of  Scotland  ; 


fo  all  harmony,  in  which  neither  the  tritonus  nor  falfe  fifth 
occurs,  and  where  the  fecond,  third,  and  fixth  of  the  key, 
are  only  accompanied  with  common  chords,  mull  remind  us 
of  that  which  prevailed  in  the  fixteenth  century  ; and  though 
fo  ancient,  appear  new  to  our  ears,  from  its  long  difufe. 

There  are  two  compofitions  by  Tallis  for  the  organ,  pre- 
ferved  in  queen  Elizabeth’s  Virginal  Book,  one  of  which  is 
dated  1561,  and  the  other  1564;  both  built  upon  a dull 
and  unmeaning  ground,  or  fragment  of  plain-chant  [falix 
namque),  and  both  alike  dry,  elaborate,  and  difficult,  to 
hands  formed  by  modern  mufic.  The  little  melody  and 
rhythm  in  the  compofitions  of  thefe  times  required  all  the 
harmony  that  could  be  crowded  into  them.  Notes  are  mul- 
tiplied without  end,  and  difficulties  created  without  effedk. 
It  is  not  by  the  inllrumental  mufic,  which  had  been  but 
little  cultivated,  that  w'e  mull  judge  of  the  genius  of  old 
mailers  ; but  by  vocal,  in  parts  : w'here  the  harmony  and 
contrivance  compenfate  for  want  of  accent,  talle,  and  inven- 
tion. The  Latin  motets  and  hymns,  or  “ Cantiones  faerse,” 
which  he  publiflied  jointly  with  thofe  of  his  difciple  Bird, 
are  perhaps  the  bell  of  his  compofitions  that  have  been  pre- 
ferved.  Thefe  appeared  in  1575,  under  the  following  title  : 
“ Cantiones  quae  ab  Argumento  facrae  vocantur  quinque  et 
fex  Partium.  Autoribus  Thoma  Talliffio  et  Gulielmo 
Birdo,  Anglis,  Serenifllmae  Reginae  Majellati  a privato 
facello  Generofis  et  Organillis.”  At  the  time  of  this  pub- 
lication, a very  arbitrary  and  monopolifing  patent  was 
granted  by  queen  Elizabeth  to  thefe  compofers,  for  twenty- 
one  years,  not  only  for  the  publication  of  their  own  produc- 
tions, vocal  and  inllrumental,  but  thofe  of  all  other  mufi- 
cians, whether  Englifli,  Frencli,  or  Italian,  as  well  as  for 
the  foie  ruling  and  vending  of  mufic-paper. 

Moll  of  thefe  excellent  compofitions,  of  which  the  words 
were  originally  Latin,  were  afterwards  adjulled  to  Englilh 
words  by  Dr.  Aldrich,  and  others,  for  the  ufe  of  our 
cathedrals.  The  canons,  inverfions,  augm.entations,  dimi- 
nutions, and  other  learned  and  falhionable  contrivances  of 
the  times,  which  were  of  very  difficult  accompli  Ihment,  are 
carried  to  a wonderful  degree  of  ingenuity  in  thefe  pro- 
dudlions. 

Dr.  Thomas  Tudway,  of  Cambridge,  made  a very  valu- 
able colledlion  of  Englilh  church  mufic,  in  fcore,  from  the 
Reformation  to  the  Relloration,  in  fix  volumes,  thick  qto. 
for  Lord  Harley,  afterwards  earl  of  Oxford,  which  is  now 
among  the  Harleian  manuferipts,  in  the  Britilh  Mufeum, 
No.  7337.  In  the  firll  volume  of  this  colledlion  we  have 
the  whole  fervice  of  Tallis  in  D minor,  in  four  parts,  con- 
filling  of  the  Te  Deum,  BenediBus,  Kyrie  Ekifon,  Credo, 
Magnificat,  Nunc  Dimittis,  and  Litany,  as  printed  in  1760, 
by  Dr.  Boyce ; with  feveral  anthems  in  four  and  five  parts  ; 
as,  “ Wipe  away  my  fins “ With  all  our  hearts  and 
mouths  “ O Lord,  give  thy 'holy  fpirit “ I call  and 
cry;”  and  his  anthem,  “ Difeomfit  them,  O Lord!”  er- 
roneoufly  faid  by  Dr.  Tudway  to  have  been  fet  for  the  vic- 
tory over  the  Spanilh  Armada,  1588. 

In  Chrill-Churcli,  Oxford,  are  manufeript  fcores  of  his 
Prices,  Litany,  and  Anthems,  among  others  by  Bird, 
Farrant,  Bull,  Gibbons,  and  Child.  Five  of  his  motets 
and  full  anthems,  in  five  parts,  to  Latin  and  Englilh  words, 
are  likewife  here  preferved  among  the  works  of  other  Eng- 
lilh mallera,  in  Dr.  Aldridv’s  colledlion.  But  the  mofl 
curious  and  extraordinary  of  all  his  labours  was  his  “ Song 
of  forty  Parts,”  wliich  is  Hill  fubfilling,  and  now  before 
us.  This  wonderful  effort  of  harmonical  abilities  is  not  di- 
vided into  choirs  of  four  parts : foprano,  altus,  tenor,  and 
bafe,  in  each,  like  the  compofitions  a molii  cori,  of  Benevoli, 
and  others  ; but  confills  of  eight  trebles,  placed  under  each 
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other ; eight  mezzi  foprani,  or  mean  parts ; eight  counter- 
tenors ; eight  tenors  ; and  eight  bafes  ; with  one  line  allotted 
to  the  organ.  All  thefe  feveral  parts,  as  may  be  imagined, 
are  not  in  fimple  counterpoint,  or  filled  up  in  mere  harmony, 
without  meaning  or  defign,  but  have  each  a (hare  in  the 
Ihort  fubjefts  or  fugue  and  imitation,  which  are  introduced 
upon  every  change  of  words.  The  firft  fubjeft  is  begun 
in  G,  by  the  firft  mezzo  foprano,  or  medius,  and  anfwered 
in  D,  the  fifth  above,  by  the  firft  foprano  ; the  fecond  me- 
dius in  like  manner  beginning  in  G,  is  anfwered  in  the  oftave 
below  by  the  firft  tenor,  and  that  by  the  firft  counter-tenor 
in  D,  the  fifth  above  ; then  the  firft  bafe  has  the  fiibjeft  in 
D,  the  eighth  below  the  counter-tenor  ; and  thus  all  the 
forty  real  parts  are  feverally  introduced  in  the  courfe  of 
thirty-nine  bars,  when  the  whole  vocal  phalanx  is  employed 
at  once,  during  fix  bars  more.  After  which  a new  fubjeft 
is  led  off"  by  the  loweft  bafe,  and  purfued  by  other  parts, 
feverally,  for  about  twenty-four  bars,  when  there  is  a general 
chorus  of  all  the  parts  ; and  thus  this  Itupendous,  though 
perhaps  Gothic,  fpecimen  of  human  labour  and  intelleft,  is 
carried  on  in  alternate  flight,  purfuit,  attack,  and  choral 
union  to  the  end  ; when  the  Polyphonic  phenomenon  is  ter- 
minated by  twelve  bars  of  univerfal  chorus,  in  quadragin- 
tefimal  harmony.  The  entire  compofition  confifts  of  one 
hundred  and  thirty -eight  bars,  in  alia  breve  time. 

This  venerable  mufician  died  in  November,  1585,  and 
was  buried  in  the  old  parifli  church  of  Greenwich,  in  Kent. 
The  following  epitaph,  which  Dr.  Boyce  has  printed  in  the 
firft  volume  of  his  Colleftion  of  Cathedral  Mulic,  Strype, 
in  his  Continuation  of  Stow’s  Survey,  printed  1720,  fays 
he  found  engraved  in  Gothic  letters,  on  a brafs  plate  in  the 
chancel. 

“ Enterred  here  doth  ly  a worthy  wyght, 

Who  for  long  tyme  in  mufick  bore  the  bell : 

His  name  to  fhew  was  Thomas  Tallis  hyght, 

In  honeft  vertuous  lyff  he  did  excell. 

He  ferv’d  long  tyme  in  chappel  with  grete  prayfe 
Fower  fovereygnes  reignes,  (a  thing  not  often  feene)  ; 
I mean  king  Henry  and  prince  Edward’s  dayes, 

Quene  Marie,  and  Elizabeth  our  queue. 

He  maryed  was,  though  children  he  had  none, 

And  lyv’d  in  love  full  three  and  thirty  yeres 
With  loyal  fpowfe,  whos  name  yclept  was  done, 

Who  here  entomb’d,  him  company  now  bears. 

As  he  dyd  lyve,  fo  alfo  dyd  he  dy, 

In  myld  and  quyet  fort,  O happy  man  ! 

To  God  ful  oft  for  mercy  did  he  cry, 

Wherefore  he  lyves,  let  Deth  do  what  he  can.” 

The  ttone  to  which  this  plate  was  affixed  had  been  re- 
newed by  Dr.  Aldrich  ; but  the  old  church  having  been 
pulled  down,  about  the  year  1720,  in  order  to  be  rebuilt, 
no  memorial  remains  of  Talks,  or  any  other  illuftrious  per- 
fon,  who  had  been  interred  there  anterior  to  that  period. 

TALLOW,  a fort  of  animal  fat,  melted  down  and  cla- 
rified. There  are  fcarcely  any  animals  but  a fort  of  tallow 
may  be  prepared  from  ; but  thofe  which  yield  the  moft,  and 
of  which  the  moft  ufe  is  made,  are  the  horfe,  bullock,  ffieep, 
hog,  goat,  deer,  bear,  and  viper.  Some  of  which  tallows, 
or  fats,  are  ufed  in  medicine,  and  called  axungia. 

Moft  of  the  reft  are  ufed  in  the  making  of  foap,  and  the 
dreffing  of  leather  ; but  chiefly  in  making  of  candles.  For 
this  purpofe,  large  quantities  are  annually  imported  from 
Ruffia  in  cafles.  (See  Candle.)  Tallow-chandlers  alfo 
melt  tallow,  which  is  done  by  chopping  the  fat,  as  it  is 
taken  from  oxen  and  flreep,  and  then  boiling  it  for  fome  time 
in  a large  copper  ; and  when  the  tallow  is  extrafted  by  this 


prdeefs,  the  remainder  is  fubjedled  to  the  operation  of  jt 
ftrong  iron  prefs  ; and  the  cake  that  is  left,  after  the  tallow 
is  expreffed  from  it,  is  called  a “ greave.”  With  this  dogs 
are  fed,  and  moft  of  the  ducks  that  are  reared  in  the  vale  of 
Aylefbury,  and  which  fupply  the  London  markets.  It  is 
alfo  fometimes  given  to  oxen  and  pigs,  but  certainly  without 
meliorating  the  flavour  of  the  meat. 

It  has  been  obferved,  that  candles  fliould  be  made  without 
any  admixture  of  oil  or  greafe  ; and  when  laid  up,  ffiould 
he  preferred  from  the  adlion  of  the  atmofphere.  For  this 
purpofe,  fome  perfons  keep  their  candles  clofely  covered  up 
in  bran.  If  tallows  are  weak,  a part  foon  becomes  con- 
verted to  an  acid  by  expofure  to  the  air  ; and  this  renders  the 
whole,  when  melted  together,  unfit  for  candles.  Tallows, 
alfo,  that  contain  a large  portion  of  febacic  acid,  require 
much  more  barilla  than  good  tallow,  in  the  manufafture  of 
foap,  and  yet  produce  a lefs  quantity.  Foreign  tallows, 
which  frequently  contain  a large  portion  of  acid,  rendering 
tliem  inferior  to  the  Englifli,  may  be  purified  at  an  infignifi- 
cant  expence  by  chemical  means  ; and  by  the  proper  appli- 
cation of  chemical  agents,  other  brown  tallows  may  be  ren- 
dered beautifully  white,  and  fit  for  the  bell  purpofes.  The 
mode,  fays  a chemical  writer  of  reputation,  which  naturally 
prefents  itfelf  as  the  belt  for  feparating  the  febacic  acid  from 
tallow,  is  that  of  melting  it  in  water  containing  fome  alkali ; 
but  old  tallows  may  in  general  be  fufficiently  purified  from 
their  rancidity  by  melting  them  upon  lime-water,  and  giving 
a confiderable  agitation  to  the  whole  mixture  ; for  when  the 
water  is  again  fuffered  to  fubfide,  it  wiU  be  found  to  be  of- 
fenlive  in  fmell,  and  to  have  fubtradled  moft  of  the  impurities 
of.  the  tallow.  If  the  tallow,  however,  ffiould  not  be  fuffi- 
ciently purified,  a repetition  of  this  procefs  would  completely 
effeft  it.  Parkes’s  Chemical  Eflfays,  vol.  i.  p.  67,  See. 

Tl  ALLOW -Tree,  in  China,  is  a tree  growing  in  great 
plenty  in  that  country,  which  produces  a fubftance  like  our 
tallow,  and  ferving  for  the  fame  purpofe.  See  Croton 
Sebifentm. 

All  thei  preparation  they  give  it,  is  to  melt  it  down  and 
mix  a little  oil  with  it,  to  make  it  fofter,  and  more  pliant. 
It  is  true,  their  candles  made  of  it  yield  a thicker  fmoke, 
and  a dimmer  light  than  ours  ; but  thofe  defefts  are  owing, 
in  a great  meafure,  to  the  wicks,  which  are  not  of  cotton, 
but  only  a little  rod  or  fwitch  of  dry  light  wood,  covered 
with  the  pith  of  a ruffi,  wound  round  it ; which  being  very 
porous,  ferves  to  filtrate  the  minute  parts  of  the  tallow, 
attrafted  by  the  burning  Hick,  which  by  this  means  is  kept 
burning. 

T ALLOW -Chandlers’  Greaves,  in  Agriculture,  the  refufe 
of  tallow-chandlery,  which  is  found  at  the  bottom  of  the 
pan,  after  the  melting  of  tallow,  in  a fort  of  cake,  and 
which  is  an  excellent  manure ; which  fee. 

Tallow,  in  Geography,  a poft-town  of  the  county  of 
Waterford,  Ireland,  fituated  within  half  a mile  of  the  river 
Bride,  on  which  there  is  a village  called  Tallow-bridge.  It 
was  a borough  which  returned  two  members,  previous  to 
the  Union.  It  is  104  miles  S.W.  by  S.  from  Dublin,  and 
4 S.  from  Lifmore. 

Tallow  Point,  a mark  for  anchoring  in  the  harbour  of 
Port  Royal,  in  Jamaica. 

TALLOWING,  in  Rural  Economy,  a term  applied  to 
the  property  or  means  of  forming  tallow  internally  in  animals 
of  fome  kinds,  efpecially  thofe  of  the  flieep  and  neat  cattle 
forts.  It  has  been  ftated  in  the  correfted  Agricultural  Re- 
port of  the  County  of  Suflex,  that  it  is  by  no  means  a fettled 
point  upon  the  South  Downs  of  that  diftridl,  how  far  a ffieep, 
which  gathers  its  fat  upon  the  inteftines,  is  or  is  not  pre- 
ferable to  another  which  collefts  it  upon  the  back  and  the 
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neck.  The  Leicefterlhire  graziers,  it  is  faid,  contending 
as  much  for  the  latter  as  the  former,  is  conlidered  as  a tell 
of  merit  in  Norfolk,  and  various  other  counties.  But  vrhen 
it  is  confidered,  that  it  requires  a certain  portion  of  food  to 
create  a given  quantity  of  fat,  tlie  queltion  is,  it  is  thought, 
wdiich  is  the  bell  part  to  colleft  it  upon, — within  or  without  ? 
As  long  as  the  fat  of  the  latter  will  fell  at  more  than  one- 
third  of  the  other,  it  would  feem,  it  is  faid,  that  there  can- 
not be  a doubt  which  of  the  two  is  preferable  ; and  that, 
upon  the  principle  of  food  eaten  to  produce  the  tallow  or 
fat,  that  which  tallows  the  leall  is  the  bell  breed.  The  tal- 
low, with  the  major  part  of  the  hfth  quarter,  is  all  the 
butcher’s  profit,  it  is  faid,  who  would  no  doubt  encourage 
that  breed  which  tallows  bell,  and  yields  moll  offal. 

It  is  noticed,  however,  that  the  South  Down  flieep  are 
not  great  tallowers,  compared  with  fome  other  forts  ; but 
that  what  they  lofe  in  tallow,  they  make  up  in  a difpofition 
to  fatten.  The  tallow  of  a wether,  in  common  management, 
will,  it  is  faid,  generally  average  from  aji  eighth  to  a tenth 
part  of  its  dead  weight.  In  a fat  wether  of  Mr.  Ellman’s, 
one-feventh  part  of  the  dead  weight  was,  it  is  faid,  inlide 
fat  (caul  and  loole  fat)  ; and  that  in  another  which  was 
iince  killed,  one-iixth  was  inlide  fat.  In  others,  too,  that 
have  been  Haughtered,  the  variation  has  been  found  from  a 
feventh  to  a tenth.  The  quantity  of  inlide  fat  depends,  it 
is  faid,  much  upon  the  age  and  time  of  fattening.  It 
gathers  itfelf  much  more  in  old  Iheep  than  in  young  ones. 

The  bad  ill-formed  breeds  of  ilieep,  for  the  moll  part, 
tallow  in  the  largell  and  moll  favourable  manner  ; and  the 
fame  is  mollly  the  cafe  in  neat -cattle  Hock,  as  thofe  which 
have  the  bell  forms  and  difpofitions  for  fattening  have  com- 
monly the  leall  property.of  tallowing  well,  or  afford  the  leall 
proof,  as  it  is  often  called. 

In  regard  to  the  luperiority  of  fat  meat,  it  may  be  jull 
noticed  that,  in  fome  great  thoroughfares  for  travelling,  the 
inn-keepers  agree  with  the  butchers  to  give  them  a penny  the 
pound  above  the  common  price  for  mutton,  provided  it  be 
very  fat.  It  is  likewife  the  fame  with  beef.  This  is  faid  to 
be  the  cafe  at  Petersfield,  and  to  llrongly  ihew  that  very  fat 
mutton,  or  meat  of  any  kind,  will  go  much  farther  than  that 
which  is  not  equally  fo.  It,  however,  makes  ag:iinll  tal- 
lowing in  animals  of  thefe  kinds.  See  hiVE-Stoci  and 
Sheep. 

TALL  WATER,  in  Geography,  a river  of  Ireland,  in 
the  county  of  Armagh,  which  runs  with  the  Callen  into 
Blackwater,  near  Charlemont. 

TALLY,  Taile,  or  Ta'ille,  a piece  of  wood  on  which 
retail  traders  ufe  to  Icore  or  mark,  by  notches  or  incifions, 
the  feveral  quantities  of  goods  they  .deliver  out  on  credit, 
to  fave  the  trouble  of  writing  dou'ii  fo  many  little  articles  in 
books. 

Each  fcore  confills  of  two  pieces  of  wood,  or  rather  of  a 
fingle  piece  cleft  length-wife,  the  parts  of  which  falling 
in  with  one  another,  things  delivered  are  fcored  on  both 
at  the  fame  time  ; the  feller  keeping  one,  and  the  buyer 
the  other. 

Tallies  are  taken  as  evidences  in  courts  of  juftice,  as 
much  as  books.  The  ancient  way  of  keeping  all  accounts 
was  by  tallies  ; the  debtor  keeping  one  part,  and  the  cre- 
ditor the  other.  Hence  the  talRer  of  the  exchequer,  now 
called  the  teller. 

There  are  three  kinds  of  tallies  mentioned  in  our  flatutes, 
and  long  ufed  in  the  exchequer  ; ■niz. 

Tallie.s  of  Loans,  one  part  of  which  is  kept  in  the  ex- 
chequer, and  the  other  part  given  to  particular  perfons,  in 
lieu  of  an  obligation  for  the  monies  they  have  lent  to  the 
government  on  afts  of  parliament.  This  lull  part  is  called 
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the  Jlock,  and  the  former  the  counterflock,  or  the  counter- 
tail. 

The  tallies  are  numbered,  and  bear  the  perfon’s  name, 
and  the  fum  lent ; thus  we  fay,  the  tallies,  N°  have  been 
paid,  or  difeharged  ; tallies  are  rifen,  fallen,  4,  5,  &c. 

Tallies,  or  Tailes  of  Debt,  are  a kind  of  acquittances 
for  debts  paid  to  the  king. 

E.  gr.  The  univerfity  of  Cambridge  pays  yearly  10/.  foi* 
fuch  things  as  are  by  charter  granted  them  in  fee-fai'in.  He 
that  pays  this  receives  a taile,  or  tally,  for  his  difeharge^ 
with  which,  or  a note  of  it,  he  repairs  to  the  clerk  of  the 
pipe,  and  there  for  the  tally  receives  a full  difeharge  on 
parchment. 

Tallie.s  of  Renuard,  or  allowance.  Thefe  are  made  to 
flteriffs,  for  fuch  matters  as  (to  their  charge)  they  have  per- 
formed in  their  office,  or  by  fuch  money  as  is  by  courfe  caff 
on  them  in  their  accounts,  but  which  they  cannot  levy. 

In  the  exchequer  there  is  a tally-court,  where  attend  the 
two  deputy  chamberlains  of  the  exchequer,  and  the  tally- 
cutter. 

T AEEY-Counter.  See  Counter. 

Tallies,  Cutter  of  the.  See  Cutter. 

Tally,  Petty.  See  Petty. 

Tallies,  Writer  of.  See  Writer. 

Tally  the  Sheets,  at  fea,  a word  of  command,  when  the 
ffieets  of  a main-fail  or  fore-fail  are  to  be  hauled  aft.  Sec 
Sheets. 

Tally  for  Flowers  and  Plants,  in  Gardening,  that  fort 
of  mark  or  contrivance,  either  by  pieces  of  lead  or  flips  of 
wood,  employed  for  diftinguiffiing  them. 

The  pradlice  of  marking  flowers,  trees,  and  plants,  with 
tallies  of  fome  kind  or  other,  is  always  highly  ufeful  and 
neceffary  in  regulating  their  culture,  as  well  as  for  many 
other  purpofes. 

TALLYOOR,  in  Geography,  a town  of  Hindooftan,  ift 
Myfore  ; 8 miles  N.W.  of  Dindigul. 

TALMAS,  a town  of  France,  in  the  department  of 
the  Somme  ; 9 miles  S.  of  Dourlens. 

TALMAY,  a town  of  France,  in  the  department  of  th« 
Cote  d’Or,  at  the  union  of  the  Vigenne  and  the  Sadne  $ 
18  miles  N.E.  of  Dijon. 

TALMOND,  a fea-port  town  of  France,  in  the  departs 
ment  of  the  Lower  Charente,  on  the  right  fide  of  the  Gi- 
ronde, with  a harbour  ; 1 8 miles  S. W.  of  Saintes. 

TALMONT,  a town  of  France,  in  the  department  of 
the  Vendee;  6 miles  E.S.E.  of  Sables  d’Olonne. 

TALMUD,  or  Thalmud,  from  doarine, 

from  he  taught,  a Jewifli  book,  which  contains  a eol- 

leftion  of  all  that  relates  to  the  explication  of  their  law. 

The  Talmud  is  the  body  of  the  Hebrew  law  ; a compilay 
tion  of  expofitions  of  the  duties  impofed  on  the  people, 
either  in  feripture,  or  by  tradition,  or  by  authority  of  their 
doftors,  or  by  cuffom,  or  even  by  fuperftition  : to  fpeak 
more  plainly  ftill,  it  is  the  courfe  of  cafes  of  confcience,  or 
of  moral  theology,  in  which  the  duties  are  explained,  and 
the  doubts  cleared,  not  by  reafoning,  but  generally  by  au- 
thority, by  the  cuftonj  of  the  nation,  and  by  the  decifions 
of  the  moll  approved  of  the  ancient  dodlors. 

The  Talmud  confills  of  two  general  parts,  the  one  called 
the  Mifchna,  the  other  the  Gemara;  which  firll  piwt  is 
alfo  frequently  called  abfolutely  the  “ Talmud,”  the  general 
name  of  the  whole  work. 

The  Jews  divide  their  law  into  written,  which  is  that  con- 
tained in  the  books  of  Mofes  ; and  unwritten,  which  is  that 
conveyed  by  tradition.  This  latter  is,  in  effeft,  no  other 
than  a glofs  or  interpretation  of  the  former,  given  by  the 
ancient  rabbins. 
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The  Talmud  then  contains  the  traditions  of  the  Jews, 
their  polity,  doftrine,  and  ceremonies,  which  they  obferve 
as  religioufly  as  the  law  of  God  itfelf ; they  would  never 
put  them  in  writing  till  they  were  compelled  to  it  by  the  de- 
■ftruftion  of  Jerufalem,  and  till  they  faw  themfelves  difperfed 
throughout  the  world. 

They  had  two  famous  fchools  ; the  one  at  Babylon,  and 
the  other  at  Jerufalem  : in  thefe  they  made  two  feveral  col- 
leftions  of  thofe  traditions  ; the  flril  at  Jerufalem,  the  other 
at  Babylon  ; but  both  called  Talmud,  both  exceedingly  re- 
verenced, efpecially  the  Babylonian,  though  full  of  extra- 
vagancies. This  was  compiled  by  the  Jews  of  Mefopotamia, 
about  500  years  after  Chrift,  according  to  Buxtorf ; but 
Father  Morinus  offers  feveral  reafons  to  prove  that  it  was 
not  finilhed  till  the  year  700.  The  laft  edition  of  this  Tal- 
mud, at  Amllerdam,  is  in  twelve  folios. 

The  Talmud  of  Jerufalem  is  the  leal!  efteemed.  It  was 
compiled  by  the  Jews  of  that  city,  and  particularly  by 
Rabbi  Jochanan,  reftor  of  the  academy  at  Tiberias,  about 
300  years  after  Chrift,  according  to  Buxtorf ; but  Father 
Morinus,  in  his  “ Exercitationes  Biblicas,”  lib.  ii.  exerc.  6. 
judges,  from  feveral  barbarous  terms  found  in  it,  of  Vandalic 
or  Gothic  extratlion,  that  it  did  not  appear  till  the  fifth 
century.  This  is  publifiied  in  one  large  folio. 

The  Babylonian  Talmud  confifts  of  two  parts  : the  one 
the  text,  the  other  the  glofs  or  comment  ; the  comment, 
called  the  Gemara,  contains  the  decifion  of  the  Jewifh  doc- 
tors, and  their  expolitions  of  the  text This,  we  find 

fluffed  with  dreams  and  chimeras ; together  with  much  ig- 
norance, and  many  impertinent  queftions  and  difputations  : 
the  ftyle  is  alfo  very  coarfe.  On  the  contraiy,  the  text 
called  the  Mifchna,  is  written  in  a tolerably  pure  ftyle,  and 
the  reafonings  generally  much  more  folid. 

The  Jews  pretend  that  this  was  compofed  by  Rabbi  Juda, 
furnamed  the  Saint ; and  that  God  revealed  to  him  the  doc- 
trine, and  the  chief  myfteries  of  it.  But  this  is  only  to 
be  underftood  of  the  Mifchna,  not  of  the  Gemara,  the 
compilation  of  which  was  not  begun  till  the  fixth  century, 
after  the  deftrublion  of  the  fecond  temple. 

Rabbi  Juda  is  faid  to  have  compofed  the  Mifchna  under 
the  empire  of  Antoninus,  in  the  fecond  century  ; but  they 
do  not  all  agree  about  this  antiquity,  fome  carrying  it  back 
much  farther. 

It  is  the  Talmud  of  Babylon  that  is  ufually  read,  and  moft 
Irequently  confulted,  among  the  Jews  ; fo  that  when  they 
fay  fimply  “ the  Talmud,”  they  always  meant  this  ; never 
quoting  the  other  without  the  addition  of  Jerufalem. 

Maimonides  has  made  an  abridgment  of  the  Talmud, 
which  Scaliger  pi-efers  to  the  Talmud  itfelf ; as  being  purged 
of  many  of  the  fables  of  which  the  other  is  full.  It  is  a 
fyftem  of  the  laws  and  cuftoms  of  the  Jews,  both  of  their 
civil  and  their  canon  law,  and  the  beft  of  their  traditions. 

About  the  year  1236,  a Jew  of  Rochelle,  well  verfed  in 
the  Hebrew,  becoming  Chriftian,  made  a journey  to  pope 
Gregory  IX.,  and  difcovered  to  him  a number  of  errors  in 
the  Talmud : thefe  the  pope  fent,  in  thirty -nine  articles,  to  the 
archbilhops  of  France,  with  a letter,  appointing  them  to  feize 
the  books  of  the  Jews,  and  to  burn  all  fucli  as  fttould  con- 
tain thofe  errors : in  confequence  of  which  order,  about 
twenty  cart-loads  of  Hebrew  books  were  burnt.  He  wrote 
to  the  fame  effedl  to  the  kings  of  England,  France,  Ara- 
gon, Caftile,  &c. 

His  fucceffor.  Innocent  IV.,  giving  commilfion  to  his 
legate,  Eudes  de  Chateauroux,  to  examine  the  Talmud, 
and  other  Jewifli  books,  more  carefully,  and  to  tolerate  fuch 
errors  as  were  not  contrary  to  the  Chriftian  religion  ; the 
legate  wrote  to  the  pope,  that  to  tolerate  them  was  to  ap- 


prove them  ; and  the  15th  of  May,  1248,  he  alfo  condemned 
them  juridically  to  the  flames  ; and  Paul  IV.  ordered  12,000 
volumes  of  the  Talmud  to  be  confumed  ; and  Clement  VIII. 
ordered  all  the  talmudic  books  that  could  be  found  to  be  de- 
ftroyed  ; a zeal  worthy  of  the  Papal  fee  ! See  Mischn’A, 
Gemara,  Caraites,  and  Rabbixists. 

TALO-CHAN,  in  Geography,  a fmall  ifland  near  the 
coatt  of  China.  N.  lat.  29°  57'.  E.  long.  122°  4'. 

TALOIRE,  a town  of  France,  in  the  department  of 
Mont  Blanc;  Smiles  S.S.E.  of  Annecy. 

TALON,  in  Ornithology,  the  claw  of  a bird. 

Talon,  in  ArchiteSure,  a kind  of  moulding,  confifting 
of  a cymatium,  crowned  with  a fquare  fillet  ; frequently 
found  to  terminate  ornaments  of  joiners’  work,  as  thofe  of 
doors,  &c. 

The  word  is  French,  and  literally  fignifies  heel. 

The  talon,  more  properly  fo  called,  is  a moulding  con- 
cave at  the  bottom,  and  convex  at  top  ; having  an  effeA  juft 
oppofite  to  the  doucine. 

When  the  concave  part  is  at  top,  it  is  called  an  inverted 
talon. 

The  talon  is  ufually  called  by  our  Englilh  workmen  ogee^ 
or  O.G.  and  by  authors  an  upright  or  inverted  cymatium. 

TALOO,in  Geography,  a harbour  on  the  N.  coaft  of  Ei- 
meo  ; which  fee. 

TALOVKA,  a river  of  Ruflia,  which  unites  with  the 
Analik,  and  runs  with  it  into  the  Irgis,  32  miles  E.  of 
Vollk,  in  the  government  of  Saratov. 

TALPA,  the  Mole,  in  Zoology,  a genus  of  the  Mam- 
malia Ferae,  the  charadfers  of  which  are,  that  the  front 
teeth  in  the  upper  jaw  are  fix  and  unequal,  thofe  in  the  lower 
jaw  are  eight ; the  canine  teeth  are  one  on  each  fide,  the 
upper  ones  being  the  largeft  ; and  that  the  grinders  are  feven 
in  the  upper  jaw,  and  fix  in  the  lower.  Gmelin  enumerates 
four  fpecies,  belldes  feveral  varieties. 

Species. 

EuRoPiEA  ; Common  Mole.  Has  a ftiort  tail,  and  pen- 
tadadfylous  or  five-toed  feet.  The  body  is  thick  and  cy- 
lindric  ; the  fnout  flender,  but  very  ftrong  and  tendinous  ; 
the  head  not  diftinguilhed  from  the  body  by  any  appearance 
of  neck  ; the  legs  fo  extremely  fhort,  as  fcarcely  to  projedl 
perceptibly  from  the  body  ; the  fore -feet  fituated  obliquely 
outwards,  exceffively  ftrong  and  broad,  and  furniihed  with 
very  large  and  ttout  claws,  fo  as  to  give  the  animal  the  power 
of  working  under  the  furface  with  the  utmoft  cafe  and  readi- 
nefs  ; the  hind-feet  are  fmall  in  proportion  to  the  fore -feet, 
and  are  calculated  for  throwing  back  with  eafe  the  mould 
from  behind  the  creature,  during  his  fubterraneous  progrefs  ; 
the  tail  is  fhort  and  fmall ; the  fldn  is  much  thicker  and 
tougher  in  proportion  than  in  other  quadrupeds,  and  the  fur 
with  which  it  is  covered  equally  furpaffes  tliat  of  other  ani- 
mals in  finenefs  and  foftnefs.  The  raufcular  ftrength  of  the 
mole  is  very  great,  and  it  is  enabled  to  force  itfelf  into  the 
ground  with  an  exti-aordinary  degree  of  celerity.  The  ge- 
neral length  of  the  mole  is  about  five  inches  and  three  quar- 
ters, exclufive  of  the  tail,  which  meafures  one  inch.  This 
animal  is  fuppofed  to  poffefs  the  power  of  hearing  in  an  ex- 
quifite  degree  ; and  if  at  any  time  it  emerges  from  a fub- 
terraneous retreat,  inllantly  difappears  on  the  approach  of 
any  danger.  When  firft  taken,  either  by  digging  it  out  or 
otherwife,  it  utters  a fhrill  feream,  and  prepares  for  defence  by 
exerting  the  ftrength  of  its  claw's  and  teeth.  According  to 
the  count  de  Buffon,  fo  lively  and  reciprocal  an  attachment 
fubfifts  between  the  male  and  female,  that  they  feem  to  dread 
or  difrelifh  all  other  fociety. 

It  has  been  doubted  whether  the  mole  has  eyes  adapted  to 
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%ifion,  or  merely  for  the  purpofe  of  apprizing  it  of  tlie  ap- 
proach of  light,  fo  as  to  warn  it  of  the  danger  of  expofure. 
Galen  is  of  the  former  opinion.  Sir  Thomas  Brown  refers 
this  to  the  clafs  of  vulgar  errors  ; but  Derham,  by  dilfec- 
tion,  and  the  aid  of  a microfcope,  confirmed  the  opinion  of 
Galen.  This  animal  is  faid  to  feed  not  only  on  worms  and 
infefts,  See.  but  on  the  roots  of  vegetables  ; however,  it  is 
more  carnivorous  than  frugivorous.  In  particular  circum- 
flances  it  is  very  fierce  and  voracious.  Without  damp  mould 
for  its  refidence,  it  is  kept  alive  with  difficulty  in  a ftate  of 
confinement.  Like  other  animals  of  a black  colour,  the 
mole  is  fometimes  found  perfectly  white,  or  cream-coloured, 
and  fometimes  fpotted.  Gmelin  reckons  four  varieties,  viz.. 
the  variegated  or  fpotted  mole  of  Edwards,  the  white,  the 
yellow,  and  the  cinereous.  Of  its  furprifing  power  in 
fvvimming,  we  have  a curious  inltance  recorded  in  the  3d  vo- 
lume of  the  Tranfadfions  of  the  Linnaean  Society  ; which 
is  that  of  a mole  that  was  feen  fvvimming  towards  a fmall 
ifland  in  the  middle  of  the  loch  of  Clunie,  in  Scotland,  at 
the  dillance  of  180  yards  from  the  land.  Linnaeus  and 
Gmelin  affirm  that  the  mole  paffes  the  winter  in  a Hate  of 
torpidity  ; but  this  is  contradifted  by  Buffon,  and  he  alleges 
fadts  to  prove  the  contrary.  The  mole  is  faid  to  be  unknown 
in  Ireland.  In  Siberia  it  attains  a larger  fize  than  in  Eu- 
rope, and  its  fur  is  fo  foft  and  beautiful,  that  it  would  make 
the  moil  elegant  articles  of  drefs,  were  it  not  for  the  difficulty 
of  curing  and  dreffing  the  Ikin.  See  Mole. 

Asiatica.  Has  no  tail,  and  tridadfylous  fore-feet.  This  is 
the  Siberian  mole  of  Pennant.  It  is  fomewhat  fmaller  than 
the  common  mole,  its  length  being  four  inches  ; and  is  a na- 
tive of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope. 

Longicaudata.  With  a tail  of  middling  length,  and 
pentadadfylous  feet,  the  hinder  ones  fcaly.  This  is  the 
long-tailed  mole  of  Pennant  ; its  length  from  nofe  to  tall  is 
four  inches  and  fix-tenths  ; and  it  is  a native  of  North 
America. 

Rubra  ; Red  Mole  of  Pennant.  Has  a ffiort  tail,  tri- 
dadfylous  fore-feet,  and  tridadfylous  hind-feet.  This  is  faid 
to  be  a native  of  America. 

Dr.  Shaw  mentions  fome  other  fpecies,  as  the  T.  purptt- 
rajeens,  or  black  mole,  with  a glofs  of  purple,  pentadadfy- 
lous feet,  and  white  tail,  firlf  deferibed  by  Seba,  and  by 
him  faid  to  be  a native  of  Virginia  : — the  T.  radiata,  or  black 
mole,  with  white  feet,  and  nofe  radiated  with  papillae  ; an 
inhabitant  of  North  America : — the  Sorex  crijlatus  of  Lin- 
naeus ; a variety,  as  Dr.  Shaw  fays,  of  the  T.  longicaudata : — 
and  the  T.fufca,  or  brown  mole,  with  white  feet  and  tail,  the 
fore-feet  very  broad  ; a native  of  North  America,  and  fup- 
pofed  to  be  the  fame  with  the  Sorex  aquatiens  of  Linnaeus. 

Talpa,  (a  moled)  in  Surgery,  a tumour,  which  makes  its 
way  under  the  fkin,  as  a mole  under  the  furface  of  the 
ground.  Such  is  faid  to  be  the  derivation  of  the  term. 
Talpa  is  often  ufed  in  the  language  of  furgery,  to  exprefs 
an  eneyfted  tumour,  which  forms  on  the  head,  and  contains 
a pap-like  matter.  See  Atheroma. 

TAI.PAR,  in  Geography,  a town  of  Perfia,  in  the  pro- 
vince of  Irak  ; 70  miles  N.W.  of  Hamadan. 

TALPARIA,  in  Surgery,  an  eneyfted  tumour,  filled 
with  a pap-like  matter.  See  T alpa. 

TALPlA,  in  Geography,  a town  of  Chinefe  Tartary,  in 
the  country  of  Hami ; 28  miles  N.E.  of  Hatamtam. 

TALSENGHE,  a town  of  Hindooitan,  in  Vifiapour  ; 
io  miles  S.W.  of  Vifiapour. 

TALSHIDE.  See  Talwood. 

T AI.SPERG,  a town  of  France,  in  the  department  of 
the  Upper  Rhine;  12  miles  E.  of  Porentnfi. 
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TALTITZ,  a town  of  Saxony,  in  the  Vogtland ; 4 
miles  S.  of  Plauen. 

TALUS,  in  .Anatomy,  a name  formerly  given  to  the 
aftragalus,  or  that  bone  of  the  foot  which  is  articulated  to 
the  leg.  (See  Extremities.)  This  bone  in  the  pecora 
has  a cubic  ffiape  ; and  was  employed  by  the  ancients  in 
their  famous  game,  ludus  talorum.  (See  Ariftotle,  Hill. 
Anim.  lib.  ii.  c.  1.)  For  the  various  appellations  of  this 
well-known  bone  in  moft  of  the  European  and  Oriental 
languages,  and  for  its  form  in  different  animals  ; fee  Th. 
Hyde,  Hiftoria  Talorum,  in  vol.  ii.  of  his  Syntagma  Dif- 
fertationum,  Oxon.  1767,  4to. 

Talus,  oxTalud,  'm  Arc hite Bure,  the  inclination  or  Hope 
of  a work  ; as  of  the  outfide  of  a wail,  when  its  thicknefs 
is  diminiffied  by  degrees,  as  it  rifes  in  height,  to  make  it 
the  firmer. 

Talus,  or  Talud,  in  Fortification. — Talus  of  a bajlion,  or 
rampart,  is  the  fiope  or  diminution  allowed  to  fuch  a work  ; 
whether  it  be  of  earth,  or  Hone ; the  better  to  fupport  its 
weight. 

The  exterior  talus  of  a work,  is  its  fiope  on  the  fide  to- 
wards the  country  ; which  is  always  made  as  little  as  pof- 
fible,  to  prevent  the  enemy’s  efcalade,  unlefs  the  earth  be 
bad,  and  then  it  is  abfolutely  neceffary  to  allow  a confider- 
able  talus  for  its  parapet,  and  fometimes  to  fupport  the  earth 
with  a flight  wall,  called  a revetement. 

The  interior  talus  of  a work,  is  its  fiope  on  the  fide  to- 
wards the  place. 

This  is  larger  than  the  former,  and  has,  at  the  angles  of 
the  gorge,  and  fometimes  in  the  middle  of  the  curtains, 
ramps  or  doping  roads  for  mounting  upon  the  terre-plain  of 
the  rampart. 

Talus,  Superior,  of  the  parapet,  is  a fiope  on  the  top 
of  the  parapet,  that  allows  of  the  foldiers  defending  the 
covert-way  with  fmall-lhot,  which  they  could  not  do  if  it 
were  level. 

TALWOOD,  Taliatura,  in  our  Old  Writers,  fire- 
wood cut  and  cleft  into  billets  of  a certain  length  ; it  is 
otherwife  written  talghvuood  and  taljhide.  Stat.  34  & 35 
Hen.  VIII.  c.  3.  7 Edw.  VI.  c.  7.  43  Eliz.  c.  14. 

TALYSIAN,  in  Geography,  a town  on  the  E.  coaft  of 
the  ifiand  of  Borneo.  N.  lat.  1°  48'.  E.  long.  117°  40’. 

TAM,  a river  of  China,  which  runs  into  the  Ta;  5 miles 
S.E.  of  Khi,  in  Pe-tche-li. 

Tam,  El,  a town  of  Perfia,  in  Segeftan,  on  the  Heer- 
mund  ; 25  miles  E.  of  Zareng. 

TAMA,  a town  of  Circaffia,  on  the  Black  fea  ; 60  miles 
E.N.E.  of  Theodofia. 

TAMACH.  See  Tainach, 

TAMACHABAD,  a town  of  Hindooftan,  in  Benares; 
18  miles  W.  of  Benares. 

TAMACLIPA,  a town  of  Mexico,  in  the  province  of 
Guafteca  ; 52  miles  N.  of  Panuco. 

TAMACUIL,  a town  of  Mexico,  in  the  province  of 
Guafteca  ; 40  miles  S.  of  Panuco. 

TAMAHOO,  .a  fmall  ifiand  in  the  Eaftern  Indian  fea, 
near  the  weft  coaft  of  Borneo.  N.  lat.  0°  7'.  E.  long. 
109"^  21'. 

TAMALAMEQUE,  a town  of  South  America, 
in  the  province  of  St.  Martha,  on  the  river  Magdalena ; 
160  miles  S.  of  St.  Martha.  N.  lat.  8°  40'.  W.  long. 
73°  56'. 

TAMALAPATRA,  in  the  Materia  Medica,  a name  by 
which  fome  authors  have  called  the  folium  Indlcum,  or  In- 
dian leaf,  ufed  in  medicine. 

The  tree  which  produces  this  leaf  is  the  laurus  cafjia  of 
H 2 Linnteus, 
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Linnaeus,  or  cc^ia  lignea  tree.  Tt  is  a large  and  lofty  tree, 
the  flowers  and  fruit  of  which  refemblc  the  cinnamon-tree. 
Its  leaves,  when  full  grown,  are  ten  inches  or  moi’e  in  length  ; 
and  fix.  or  eiglit  in  breadth.  The  flowers  Hand  in  clufters, 
in  the  manner  of  umbels  on  the  tops  of  the  branches,  and 
are  of  a green ifli -white  colour.  The  fruit  is  of  the  bignefs 
of  our  cun-ant. 

The  ancients  recommended  Indian  leaf  as  ftomachic, 
fudorific,  and  cephalic.  At  prefeut,  it  is  utterly  difrc- 
garded,  being  only  kept  in  the  Ihops  as  an  ingredient  in 
mithridate  and  theriaca  ; and  is,  in  its  greateft  pm-fecfion, 
far  inferior  to  the  mace  which  our  college  diredls  as  a fuc- 
cedaneum  to  it.  See  Cassia  l.tgnea. 

TAMAI.I PAN,  in  Geography,  a chain  of  mountains  in 
Spanifli  North  America,  called  by  Alcedo,  in  his  defcription 
of  New  Leon,  the  Grand  Sierra,  and  a branch  of  which  is 
called  the  Eaftern  Tamalipa  by  Alzate.  This  laft  branch 
extends  from  the  defarts  of  .laumape  to  the  eallern  coall  of 
the  province  of  Santander,  where  it  is  marked  in  the  Spanifh 
chart  of  the  gulf  of  Mexico  by  the  names  of  various  peaks  ; 
while  the  mountain  of  Orcafites,  vifible  at  fea  at  the  diftance 
of  i6o  miles  inland,  muft  nearly  equal  Orizava  in  height, 
and  appears  to  belong  to  the  fame  branch  of  the  grand  ridge 
of  Tamalipa. 

TAMALMA,  a town  of  Africa,  in  the  country  of 
Kawar  ; 1 20  miles  N.  of  Kanem. 

TAMAMES,  a town  of  Spain,  in  the  province  of 
Leon  ; 1 5 miles  E.  of  Civdad  Rodrigo. 

TAMAN,  an  ifland  at  the  mouth  of  the  Kuban,  and  a 
principality  belonging  to  it,  and  alfo  a town  on  the  fame 
ffland,  called  Phanagoria,  (which  fee.)  This  principality 
was  anciently  occupied  by  the  Chazai-es  ; but  it  was  wrelled 
from  them  in  the  year  965  by  the  Ruffian  combined  with  the 
Byzantine  Greeks,  who  made  themfelves  mafters  of  the 
countries  bordering  on  the  fea  of  Azof  in  1015,  and  com- 
pletely overturned  the  Chazari-an  Hate,  creating  a dillinfl; 
principality  on  the  ifle  of  Taman,  to  which  both  the  Cha- 
zares  and  the  Zichians  were  for  a long  time  tributary.  See 
Tmutarakan. 

Towards  the  end  of  the  iith  century,  while  Ruffia  w'as 
torn  by  inteHine  broils,  the  principality  of  Taman  was  loH 
to  that  empire.  At  length,  in  1221,  the  Mongoles  made 
their  firH  attack.  The  Komanes  w'ere  expelled  or  fubdued, 
but  the  Ziches  fought  for  their  liberty,  and  could  not  be 
made  to  fubmit  till  the  year  1277,  when  they  were  over- 
powered by  Margu-Timur-Khan  and  the  famous  Nogay. 
Neverthelefs,  they  retained  fome  degree  of  independence  in 
their  woody  and  mountainous  regions.  The  Ottomans 
Indeed,  in  1484,  conquered  the  cities  and  forts  of  Taman, 
Temryuk,  and  Atfehuk  : but  they  gained  no  fovereignty 
over  the  Tfeherkaffians  or  Circaffians.  At  the  peace  of 
1774,  the  fultan  of  the  Ottomans  relinquiffied  his  poffeffions 
in  thefe  parts;  but,  contrary  to  treaty,  held  Taman  and 
Temryuk  in  a Hate  of  fiege,  till  the  Crimean  khan,  by  the 
aid  of  the  Ruffians,  drove  the  Ottoman  garrifon  out  of 
them.  By  the  treaty  of  the  year  1783,  Ruffia  obtained, 
together  with  the  Crimea  and  the  EaHern  Nogay,  the 
northern  part  of  the  Kuban  as  far  as  the  promontory  of 
Caucafus. 

The  Zichians  or  Tfehekians,  called  by  the  Ruffians 
Yafi,  are  the  principal  inhabitants  of  the  ille  of  Taman. 
They  formerly  paid  a fmall  tribute  to  the  Crimean  khan, 
but  in  all  other  refpefts  are  governed  by  their  own  beys. 
The  ifle  Atfehuk  or  Atfchuyef  is  likewife  inhabited  by 
Zichians.  Thefe  two  tribes,  which,  properly  fpeaking,  are 
only  one  collateral  branch  of  ]the  Tlcherkaffians,  have  be- 
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longed  to  the  Ruffian  empire,  as  inhabitants  of  the  Kuban, 
fmee  the  year  1783. 

Tam  AX,  the  Hrait  or  channel  that  forms  a communi- 
cation between  the  Black  fea  and  the  fea  of  Azof. 

TAM  AN  AH,  a fea-port  town  of  HindooHan,  on  the 
coaH  of  Malabar,  in  the  country  of  Concan  ; 25  miles  S. 
of  Gheriah.  N.  lat.  16°  30'.  E.  long.  73°  15'. 

TAMANDUA,  in  Zoology,  a creature  called  in  Engliflt 
the  ant-bear  ; and  by  the  Brafilians  tamanduaguacu  ; and  the 
tamanoir  of  Buffon  : different  fpecies  of  the  fame  genus. 
See  Myrmecoi'HAGA. 

TAMAR,  in  Geography,  a confiderable  river,  which 
originates  in  the  county  of  Cornwall,  England,  and  fepa- 
rates  that  county,  except  for  the  fpace  of  a few  miles,  from 
Devonfliire.  It  rifes  in  a moor  in  the  pariffi  of  MorwinHow, 
about  three  miles  from  the  North  fea  : paffing  near  Whit- 
Hone,  about  ten  miles  from  its  fource,  it  reaches  Tamerton, 
which  takes  its  name  from  this  river  ; here  it  receives  the 
waters  of  the  Werrington,  and  about  a mile  and  a half  fur- 
ther its  current  is  increafed  by  the  Attery,  which  runs 
under  the  walls  of  the  town  of  LaunceHon  : at  PoulHon- 
bridge  it  is  a wide  and  rapid  Hrcam  ; a mile  below  GraiHon- 
bridge  it  is  joined  by  the  Inney,  which,  rifmg  in  Alternon, 
paffes  through  the  pariffies  of  Lewanick  and  I.ezant.  In 
the  parifli  of  Stoke-Climfland,  the  Tamar  has  a high,  Hrong, 
Hone  bridge,  called  by  Leland  “ Hawtebrig,”  or  the  High 
bridge,  now  commonly  Horfe-bridge.  The  laH  or  loweH 
bridge  on  this  river  is  in  the  parilh  of  CalHock,  and  was 
begun,  according  to  Leland,  by  fir  Piers  Edgeombe.  Five 
miles  farther  the  Tamar  receives  the  Tavy  from  the  eaH, 
and  having  made  a creek  into  the  pariflies  of  Botesfleming 
and  Landulph  on  the  well,  becomes  a fpacious  harbour  ; 
and  after  palfing  near  the  ancient  borough  of  Saltafli,  is 
joined  by  the  I.ynher  creek  and  river.  Increafingin  import- 
ance as  it  winds  along,  it  next  forms,  between  Dock  and 
Saltalh,  the  noble  bafm  called  the  “ Plamoaze,”  or  Ply- 
mouth Harbour,  where  a large  proportion  of  the  Britilh 
navy  rides  in  complete  fecurity.  Having  made  two  large 
creeks,  one  called  St.  John’s,  the  other  Milbrook,  on  the 
well,  ;uid  Stonehoufe  creek  on  the  eaH,  the  Tamar,  after  a 
courfe  of  about  40  miles  nearly  fouth,  falls  into  the  fea,  having 
mount  Edgeumbe  for  its  weHern,  and  the  lands  of  Stone- 
houfe and  St.  Nicholas  ifland  for  its  eallern  boundary,  and 
produces  the  noble  road  for  fliipping  named  Plymouth 
Sound.  The  Tamar  is  one  of  the  moH  confiderable  rivers 
in  the  vveH  of  England ; its  banks  are  richly  diverfified  \vith 
rocks,  woods,  and  meadows  ; and  the  feenery  in  various 
parts  of  its  courfe  is  extremely  interelling  and  beautiful. 
The  views  about  the  Cater-martlier  rocks,  TaviHock,-New- 
bridge,  the  Morwell  rocks,  Cotele  and  Pentilly,  are  piecu- 
liarly  romantic,  and  can  fcarcely  be  equalled  by  any  other 
river  in  the  weHern  part  of  the  kingdom.  (See  Plymouth 
Harbour.)  Lyfons’s  Magna  Britannia,  vol.  iii.  Cornwall. 
Beauties  of  England  and  Vfales,  vol.  ii.  Cornwall.  By 
J.  Britton  and  E.W.  Brayley. 

Tamar,  a town  of  Arabia,  in  the  province  of  Hedsjas  ; 
40  fniles  N.N.W.  of  Karac. 

Tamar  Bay,  a harbour  in  the  Hraits  of  Magellan,  E.  of 
Cape  Tamar. 

TAMARA,  in  Ancient  Geography,  a river  of  Spain, 
which  rofe  in  the  mountains  W.  of  Lucus  AuguHo,  and 
difeharged  itfelf  into  the  fea  to  the  W.  of  a fmall  gulf,  on 
the  banks  of  which  were  Grandinirum  and  Acrre  SeHianae. 
Mela  calls  this  river  Taaaris.  The  Tamarifci  inhabited  its 
banks. 

Tamara,  a town  of  the  ifle  of  Albion,  affighed  by  Pto- 
lemy 
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iemy  to  the  Daiiinonii  or  Dumnonii.  Mr.  Horfley  thinks 
it  was  Saltafh  ; but  Mr.  Camden  and  Mr.  Baxter  fuppofe 
it,  more  probably,  to  be  Tamerton,  which  ftill  retains  its 
ancient  name. 

Tamara,  in  Geography,  a town  of  Morocco,  on  the 
coaft  of  the  Atlantic  ; 30  miles  W.  of  Tarudant. — Alfo, 
a fea-port  town  on  the  N.W.  coall  of  the  ifland  of  Soco- 
tora,  and  refidence  of  the  king. 

Tamara  IJles,  or  IJlands  of  Idols,  a clufter  of  illands 
near  the  coaft  of  Sierra  Leone.  N.  lat.  8°  40'. 

Tamara',  in  Botany,  the  Hindoo  name  of  a very  cele- 
brated plant.  (See  our  article  Cyamus,  written  by  the  late 
Rev.  Mr.  Wood.)  The  above  name  Ihould  feem  to  origi- 
nate from  the  Hebrew  “IlOP*  Tamar,  a Palm-tree,  whence 
dates  are  called  Tamara  by  the  Spaniards  ; and  it  may 
allude  to  the  form  of  the  feeds  of  the  Cyamus,  refembling 
dates  ; or  to  their  fimilar  ufe  as  an  oriental  article  of  food. 
Tamar  is  alfo  the  Arabic  name  of  the  fame  fruit.  See 
Tamarindus. 

TAMARACA,  Tamarica,  or  Itamaraca,  in  Geo- 
graphy, a diftridl  of  Brafil,  in  the  jurifdidfion  of  Pernam- 
buco. It  has  its  name  from  an  ifland  on  the  coaft,  near  the 
mouth  of  the  river  Tamaraca,  which  conftitutes  the  prin- 
cipal part  of  its  diftridl,  though  the  territory  thereof  ex- 
tends inland  between  30  and  40  leagues,  having  Parayba  on 
the  north,  Pernambuco  on  the  fouth,  the  ocean  on  the  call, 
and  unfubdued  Indians  on  the  weft.  It  was  reckoned  one 
of  the  moft  ancient  and  flouriftiing  captainfliips  in  Braftl  ; 
but  Parayba  and  Pernambuco  have  fince  exceeded  it.  The 
ifland  is  parted  from  the  main  land  by  a very  narrow  chan- 
nel. It  is  fertile  and  pleafant  enough  ; producing  large 
quantities  of  Brafil  wood,  cotton,  cocoa-nuts,  fugar,  melons, 
citrons,  &c.  befides  a good  deal  of  timber  for  fuel  and 
other  purpofes.  It  is  about  nine  miles  in  length,  and  three 
in  breadth,  and  about  22  in  circuit.  It  has  a commodious 
haven  on  the  fouth  fide,  with  fome  good  fprings  and  rivulets 
of  frefh  water.  The  entrance  into  the  port  is  by  a channel 
of  between  15  and  16  feet  water,  commanded  by  a caftle, 
built  on  an  eminence,  and  formerly  taken  by  the  Dutch  : who 
alfo  built  Port  Orange  at  the  mouth  of  the  channel,  which 
was  inacceffible,  by  reafon  of  the  marfhes  furrounding  it  ; 
fo  that  the  veffels  that  failed  down  from  the  ifland  were  ex- 
pofed  to  it,  and  they  had  in  fome  menfure  ftopped  all  the 
avenues  from  the  Portuguefe.  This  ifland,  and  the  terri- 
tory on  the  continent  belonging  to  it,  pay  3000  ducats  to 
the  governor  of  the  captainihip,  and  in  it  are  reckoned  to 
be  about  22  fugar-mills.  The  Prench  had  formerly  a can- 
ton or  fettlement  on  this  coaft,  ftill  called  from  them  “ Porto 
dos  Prancefe  but  the  Portuguefe  obliged  them  to  eva- 
cuate it.  The  capital,  called  “ Noftra  vSegnora  de  Con- 
ceizao,”  or  “ Da  Tamaraca,”  Hands  at  the  entrance  into 
the  river  of  the  latter  name  ; and  near  it  is  a fmall  caftle 
with  a redoubt,  commanding  the  avenues  ; and  about  four 
miles  N.  of  the  mouth  of  the  river  is  the  famous  point  de- 
nominated “ Punta  Pedro.” 

Tamaraca,  a river  of  Brafil,  which  runs  into  the  At- 
lantic, S.  lat.  7°  52'. 

TAMARIL,  a town  of  Spain,  in  Catalonia,  fituated 
about  a mile  from  the  lea-coalt ; 2 miles  N.E.  of  Tar- 
ragona. 

TAMARINDUS,  in  Botany,  the  Tamarind-tree,  is  fo 
called  from  Tamar,  which  is  Hebrew  for  a Palm-tree,  (and 
hkewife  the  Arabic  appellation  of  its  fruit,  the  Date,)  com- 
bined with  the  Latin  word  Indus,  Indian.  The  form  of  the 
pod,  and  its  ufe  as  an  article  of  food,  may  well  have  given 
rife  to  the  name.  (See  Tamara'.)  — Linn.  Gen.  23. 
Kchreb.  430.  Willd.  Sp.  PI.  v.  3.  577.  Mart.  Mill. 
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Did.  V.  4.  Ait.  Hort.  Kew.  v,  4.  134.  Juff.  347. 
Lamarck  Illuftr.  t.  25.  Gasrtn.  t.  146 — Clafs  and  order, 
Triandria  Monogynia,  Linn.  Monadelphia  Triandrta,  Schreb. 
Willd.  Nat.  Ord.  Lomentacea,  Linn.  Legumhiofir,  Juff. 

Gen.  Ch.  Cnl.  Perianth  inferior,  of  one  leaf : tube  tur- 
binate, comprefl'ed,  tapering  at  the  bafe,  oblique  at  the 
mouth,  permanent  ; limb  in  four  deep,  ovate,  acute,  flat- 
tifli,  reflexed,  coloured,  deciduous  fegments ; the  upper 
and  lower  ones  rather  the  broadeft.  Cor.  Petals  three, 
ovate,  acute,  concave,  crenate,  wavy,  reflexed,  the  length 
of  the  calyx,  inferted  into  the  mouth  of  the  tube  ; the  two 
lateral  ones  rather  the  largeft.  Stam.  Pilaments  three,  in 
ferted  into  the  mouth  of  the  calyx  in  the  vacancy  oppofite 
to  the  uppermoll  petal,  awl-fhaped,  as  long  as  the  corolla, 
connedled  in  their  lower  half,  curved  upwards ; anthers 
ovate,  large,  incumbent.  There  are  befides  feven  rudiments 
of  ftamens  ; five  of  them  fetaceous  threads,  capitate,  very 
fhort,  alternate  v\'ith  the  above,  connedled  in  their  lower 
part,  two  lower  than  the  reft  ; and  two  minute  briftles,  pro- 
ceeding from  the  calyx  beneath  the  filaments,  and  lying  upon 
them.  Pyi.  Germen  oblong,  compreffed,  incurved,  feated 
on  a ftalk,  which  fprings  from  the  bottom  of  the  calyx,  and 
is  attached  longitudinally  to  the  back  of  its  tube  within, 
the  projefting  part  downy  along  its  upper  edge  ; ftyle  awl- 
Ihaped,  afcending,  downy  at  its  lower  edge,  rather  longer 
than  the  ftamens  ; ftigma  tumid,  obtufe.  Peric.  Legume 
oblong,  compreffed,  obtufe,  with  a point,  fwelling  at  the 
feeds,  of  one  cell,  not  burfting ; its  coat  double ; the  outer 
dry  and  brittle ; inner  membranous  ; a quantity  of  foft 
pulp  being  lodged  between  the  two.  Seeds  few,  orbicular, 
fomewhat  angular,  flattened,  hard,  polifhed,  with  a central 
circumfcribed  diflc  at  each  fide. 

Elf.  Ch.  Calyx  in  four  deep  fegments.  Petals  three. 
Barren  filaments  feven.  Style  one.  Legume  pulpy  within. 

I,  T.  indica.  Tamarind-tree.  Linn.  Sp.  PI.  48.  Willd. 
n.  I.  Ait.  n.  I.  .Tacq.  Amer.  10.  t.  10.  and  t.  179. 
f.  98.  Woodv.  Med.  Bot.  t.  166.  (Tamarindus;  Rumph. 
Amboin.  v.  2.  90.  t.  23.  Ger.  Em.  1607.  Balam-pulli  ; 
Rheede  Hort.  M.alab.  v.  i.  39.  t.  23.) — This  tree,  a native 
of  Egypt,  Arabia,  and  the  Eaft  Indies,  is  generally  pre- 
ferved,  rather  than  cultivated,  in  both  Indies  for  the  fake, 
both  of  its  lhade,  and  its  acid,  cooling,  and  highly  grateful, 
as  well  as  falutary,  fruit  ; the  pulp  of  which,  mixed  wfith 
boiled  fugar,  is  frequently  imported  into  Europe,  and  highly 
efteemed.  The  trunk  is  lofty,  and  of  confiderable  thicknefs, 
crowned  with  wide -extended  branches,  bearing  umbrageous 
•tufts  of  alternate,  abruptly  pinnate,  fmooth,  bright-greeen 
leaves,  each  compofed  of  many  pair  of  elliptic-oblong, 
feftile,  entire  leaflets,  rather  glaucous  beneatli.  Floavers 
in  fimple  clufters,  terminating  the  fhort  lateral  branches. 
Petals  yellow,  elegantly  veined  with  red.  Fruit  pendu- 
lous, like  large  beans.  Gsertner  obferves  that  the  Weft 
Indian  Tamarind  pod  is  (horter  tiiau  what  Rheede  and 
Rumphius  reprefent,  and  has  fewer  feeds.  Hence  he 
diftinguilhes  two  fpecies,  which  appear  from  liiftory  as 
well  as  obfervation  to  be  mere  varieties,  the  plant  being 
more  at  home  in  the  eaftern  than  in  the  weftern  fide  of 
the  globe,  though  almoft  perfedlly  naturalized  in  the 
latter.  It  is  often  feen  in  our  ftoves,  but  feldom  in  bloiTom. 
— -As  Dr.  Woodville  has  given  an  original  coloured  plate  of 
this  interefting  plant,  drawn  by  Mr.  Sowerby  from  a fpeci- 
men  that  flowered  in  Kew  garden,  and  the  only  one  of  au- 
thority extant ; we  conceive  his  work,  in  this  inftance,  if 
not  in  every  other,  might  have  been  cited  with  advantage, 
by  our  friend  Mr.  Aiton,  in  the  Hortus  Kewenfis. 

Tamarindus,  in  Gardening,  contains  a plant  of  the  exotic 
tree  kind,  of  which  the  fpecies  is  the  tamarind-tree  (T.  in- 
dica) ; 
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dica)  ; which  grows  to  a very  large  fize  in  the  countries 
where  it  is  a native  : the  Item  being  very  large,  and  covered 
with  a brown  bark,  dividing  into  many  branches  at  the  top, 
which  fpread  wide  every  way  ; the  flowers  come  out  from 
the  fide  of  the  branches,  five,  fix,  or  more  together,  in  loofe 
bunches  ; the  pods  being  thick  and  comprefied  ; thofe  from 
the  Weft  Indies  from  two  to  five  inches  in  length,  contain- 
ing two,  three,  or  four  feeds  ; but  thofe  from  the  Eaft 
Indies  are  almoft  twice  as  long,  and  contain  five,  fix,  and 
even  feven  feeds.  The  tree  is  a native  of  both  the  Indies, 
and  of  fome  other  places. 

Method  of  Culture This  is  a plant  which  is  increafed 

from  feeds,  which  ihould  be  fown  in  the  Ipring  on  a hot- 
bed, and  when  the  plants  are  come  up,  each  planted  in  a 
feparate  fmall  pot,  filled  with  light  rich  earth,  plunging  them 
into  a hot-bed  of  tanners’  bark  to  bring  them  forward, 
watering  and  ihading  them  until  they  have  taken  root  ; 
and  as  the  earth  in  the  pots  becomes  dry,  they  muft  be 
watered  from  time  to  time,  and  have  air  given  in  proportion 
to  the  warmth  of  the  feafon,  and  the  bed  in  which  they  are 
placed.  ■ When  the  pots  in  which  they  are  planted  are  filled 
with  their  roots,  the  plants  Ihould  be  ihifted  into  pots  of  a 
larger  fize,  which  muft  be  filled  up  witli  rich  light  earth, 
and  again  plunged  into  the  hot-bed,  giving  them  air  as 
before,  according  to  the  warmth  of  the  leafon  ; but  in  very 
hot  weather,  the  glafles  fiiould  be  (haded  with  mats  in  the 
heat  of  the  day,  otherwife  the  fun  will  be  too  violent  for  them 
through  the  glaffes  ; nor  will  the  plants  thrive  if  they  are 
expofed  to  the  open  air,  even  in  the  warmeft  feafon  ; fo  that 
they  muft  be  conftantly  kept  in  the  bark-ftove  both  fummer 
and  winter,  treating  them  in  the  fame  manner  as  the  coffee- 
tree.  Thefe  plants  have  a good  effedf  in  the  ftove  col- 
leftions. 

It  is  the  feed-pods  of  this  tree  which  form  and  conftitute 
the  preferve  called  tamarinds,  which  is  fold  in  the  fliops  ; and 
is  of  fuch  a pulpy  acid  quality,  as  to  be  of  great  ufe  in 
abating  and  quenching  thirft,  and  in  cooling  and  allaying 
exceflive  heat.  It  is  brought  hither  from  both  the  Eaft  and 
Weft  Indies  ; but  though  the  pods  of  the  trees  of  the  former 
fituation  are  much  finer  and  larger,  the  preferve  from  the 
latter  is  generally  confidered  better,  and  of  courfe  moftly 
preferred. 

There  is  nothing  peculiar  in  the  making  of  this  fort  of 
preferve,  exaftly  the  fame  methods  being  followed  as  are  com- 
mon in  the  preferving  of  other  fubftances  of  fimilar  kinds. 

Tamarindus,  in  the  Materia  Medica.  The  Eafi  India 
tamarinds  are  longer  than  thofe  of  the  Weft  ; the  former 
containing  fix  or  feven  feeds  each,  the  latter  rarely  above 
three  or  four  ; neverthelefs  they  feem  to  be  the  produce  of 
the  fame  plant  : the  Oriental  fort  is  drier  and  darker-coloured 
than  the  Occidental,  and  has  more  pulp  ; the  former  is  fome- 
times  preferved  without  addition,  but  the  latter  has  always  an 
admixture  of  fugar. 

In  the  Weft  Indies,  the  pods  are  gathered  in  June,  July, 
and  Auguft,  when  fully  ripe  ; and  the  fruit,  freed  from  the 
(belly  fragments,  is  placed  in  layers  in  a calk,  and  boiling 
iyrup  poured  over  it  till  the  calk  is  filled.  When  cool,  the  caflt 
is  headed  for  fale.  When  tamarinds  are  good,  they  are  not 
in  any  degree  mufty  ; the  feeds  are  hard,  flat,  and  clean  ; the 
ftrings  rough  and  entire,  and  a clean  knife  thruft  into  them 
does  not  receive  any  coating  of  copper.  They  fhould  be 
preferved  in  clofely  covered  jars. 

We  owe  the  knowledge  of  the  ufe  of  tamarinds,  in  medi- 
cine, to  the  Arabians.  The  ancient  Greeks  knew  nothing 
of  them  ; and  Serapion,  Mefue,  and  Avicenna,  are  the  firft 
authors  who  prefcribe  them. 

The  fruit  of  the  tamarind,  which  is,  what  we  ufe,  is  only 


the  piftil  of  the  flower  fwelledinto  apod  ; this  is  greeniflt  at 
firft,  but  grows  brownilh  or  reddilh  as  it  ripens  ; its  com- 
mon fize  is  four  inches  in  length,  and  one  in  breadth  ; and  it 
is  undulated  on  the  back,  and  deeply^  notched  in  three  or  four 
places  at  the  front,  which  is  terminated  by  a large  rib,  that 
runs  from  the  pedicle  on  which  it  grows,  to  the  end  of  the 
pod,  and  there  frequently'  terminates  in  a fort  of  hook. 

This  fruit  is,  properly  fpeaking,  compofed  of  two  pods, 
the  one  inclofed  within  the  other  : the  outer  pod  is  flelhy, 
and  of  the  twelfth  of  an  inch  in  thicknefs  when  frelh,  and 
the  inner  one  is  as  thin  as  a fine  piece  of  parchment  ; between 
thefe  two  there  is  an  intermediate  fpace  of  about  a quarter  of 
an  inch  all  the  way  ; and  this  fpace  is  filled  up  with  a very 
foft  and  pulpy  fubftance,  of  a tart  but  very  agreeable  tafte, 
which  is  what  we  ufe  in  medicine.  This  is  blackifli,  and  of 
a vifcous  texture,  and  is  traverfed  by  tltree  large  veffels,  or 
rather  bundles  of  veffels,  one  of  which  runs  all  along  the 
back  of  the  pod,  and  the  two  others  are  placed  on  the  oppo- 
(ite  fide,  and  often  there  are  feveral  ramifications  of  ve  ffels, 
which  run  off  different  ways  from  thefe.  Thefe  veffels 
carry  the  vinous  juice,  which  afterwards  hardens  into  the 
vifcous  matter  of  the  pulp  ; but  this  is  not  all  their  office, 
for  they  alfo  convey  nouriffiment  to  the  feeds  in  the  inner 
pod. 

We  ufe  the  tamarinds  only  in  medicine  ; but  the  Africans, 
and  the  people  of  many'  of  the  Oriental  nations,  where  they' 
are  common,  make  them  into  a fort  of  confedfion  with  fugar, 
which  they  eat  as  a delicacy,  and  which  cools  them  in  the 
violent  heats  of  their  climates  ; and  at  the  fame  time  keeps 
their  bowels  in  a proper  (late  of  laxity.  The  four  tafte  of 
this  fruit  proves,  that  acid  particles  abound  greatly  in  it  ; 
and  a chemical  analyfis  of  it  gives  further  proof  of  this. 

According  to  the  analy'fis  of  Vauquelin,  the  pulp  contains, 
independently  of  the  fugar  with  which  it  is  mixed,  fuper- 
tartrate  of  potafs,  gum,  jelly,  citric  acid,  tartaric  acid,  malic 
acid,  and  a feculent  matter.  The  acid  tafte  chiefly  depends 
on  the  citric  acid,  as  its  quantity  exceeds  that  of  the  others 
Jxvj  of  the  prepared  pulp,  containing  ^ifs  of  citric  acid, 
but  only  ^ij  of  tartaric  acid,  ^fs  of  fupertartrate  of  potafs, 
and  ^fs  of  malic  acid.  Annales  de  Chimie,  vol.  v.  p.  92. 

The  effential  fait  of  tamarinds,  as  Beaume  obferves,  may 
be  obtained  more  expeditioufly,  by  clarifying  the  decoftion 
of  the  tamarinds  with  whites  of  eggs,  than  by'  filtering  and 
evaporating  it  to  a proper  conllftence,  and  fetting  it  to  cool : 
the  fait  (hoots  into  cryftals  of  a brown  colour,  and  very  acid 
tafte,  but  in  diffolving  and  cryftallizing  them  again,  or  barely 
wafliing  them  with  water,  they  lofe  almoft  all  their  acidity  ; 
the  acid  principle  of  the  tamarind  feeming  not  to  be  truly' 
cryftallizable. 

The  pulp  of  tamarinds  is  an  agreeable  laxative  acid,  of 
common  ufe  in  inflammatory  and  putrid  diforders,  for 
abating  thirft  and  heat,  corretfting  putrefaftion,  and  loofen- 
ing  the  belly.  The  dofe,  as  a laxative,  is  two  or  three 
drachms  ; an  ounce  or  tw'o  prove  moderately  cathartic.  It  is 
an  ufeful  addition  with  this  intention  to  the  purgative  fweets, 
caffia  and  manna,  in  increafing  their  aft  ion,  and  rendering 
them  lefs  liable  to  produce  flatulencies  : the  refinous  ca- 
thartics are  faid  to  be  fomewhat  weakened  by  it.  Lewis. 

This  pulp  is  an  ingredient  in  confeftio  caffiae,  confeftio 
fennse,  and  in  the  infufum  tamarindi  cum  fenna. 

TAMARISCUS,  in  Botany.  See  Tamarix. 

TAMARISK  Plant,  in  Agriculture,  is  a plant  of  the 
large  ffirubby  kind,  which  has  lately,  it  is  faid,  been  em- 
ployed in  fome  fouthern  fituations  which  are  much  expofed 
to  the  fea  air,  and  other  effefts  of  it,  with  great  utility.  It 
is  capable  of  being  readily  raffed  and  propagated  by  means 
of  cuttings  of  the  laft  year’s  growth,  as  they  take  root  with- 
out 
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out  any  difficulty,  and  are,  of  courfe,  admirably  adapted  as 
plants  for  forming  hedges.  It  is  the  French  fort  that  is 
made  up  of  in  this  way.  See  QmcK^-ET-Hedge. 

TAMARITE,  in  Geography,  a town  of  Spain,  in  Aragon  ; 
i6  miles  E.S.E.  of  Balbaitro. 

TAMARIX,  \n  Botany,  Tamarlfats  of  Tournefort,  and 
of  fome,  but  not  all,  of  the  older  botanifts,  is  fiippofed  to  de- 
rive its  name  from  the  Tamarifci,  a people  wffio  inhabited  a 
country  on  the  other  fide  of  the  Pyrenees,  where  the  moll 
common  fpecies  of  this  genus  abounds.  Such  at  lead  is  the 
opinion  of  De  Theis.  Martyn  fays,  fome  deduce  this  word 
from  the  Hebrew  Tamaris,  to  wipe  or  cleanfe  ; but  we  feel 
no  great  fatisfadlion  in  either  of  thefe  etymologies. — Linn. 
Gen.  148.  Schreb.  200.  Willd.  Sp.  PI.  v.  i.  1498. 
Mart.  Mill.  Didl.  v.  4.  Sm.  FI.  Brit.  338.  Prodr.  FI. 
Grsec.  Sibth.  v.  i.  208.  Ait.  Hort.  Kew.  v.  2.  171.  Juff. 
313.  Lamarck  Illultr.  t.  2 1 3.  Gasrtn.  t.  61. — Clafs  and 
order,  Pentandria  Trigynia.  Nat.  Ord.  Succulenta,  Linn. 
P ortnlacea,  Juff. 

Gen.  Ch.  Cal.  Perianth  inferior,  in  five  deep,obtufe,  ereft, 
permanent  fegments,  half  the  length  of  the  corolla.  Cor. 
Petals  five,  ovate,  obtiife,  concave,  fpreading.  Stam.  Fila- 
ments five  at  leall,  capillary  ; anthers  roundiih.  Ptjl.  Ger- 
men  pointed  ; ftyle  none  ; lligmas  three,  oblong,  feathery, 
revolute.  Perk.  Capfule  oblong,  pointed,  triangular,  longer 
than  the  calyx,  of  one  cell  and  three  valves.  Seeds  nu- 
merous, minute,  each  with  a llalked  feathery  crown. 

Obf.  T.  germanka  has  ten  ftamens,  five  of  which,  alter- 
nate with  the  others,  are  external  and  fiiorter  ; all  are  con- 
nedted  at  the  bafe.  Linn. 

Elf.  Ch.  Calyx  inferior,  in  five  deep  fegments.  Petals 
five.  Capfule  of  one  cell  and  three  valves.  Seeds  with  a 
feathery  crown. 

I.  "T.  gaUka.  French  Tamariflc.  Linn.  Sp.  PI.  386. 
Willd.  n.  I.  FI.  Brit.  n.  i.  Engl.  Bot.  t.  1318.  Sm. 
FI.  Grasc.  Sibth.  t.  291.  unpublifhed.  Mill.  Ic.  t.  262.  f.i. 
(Tamarifcus  narbonenfis  ; Ger.  Em.  1378.  Lob.  Ic.  v.  2. 
218.  Myrica  ; Camer.  Epit.  74.  f.  i.) — Stamens  five. 
Clullers  lateral.  Branches  fmooth.  Leaves  lanceolate, 
imbricated,  fpurred  at  the  bafe. — Native  of  rocks  and  banks, 
or  of  fwampy  ground,  efpecially  towards  the  fea,  in  the 
fouth  of  Europe,  and  north  of  Africa,  very  abundantly.  It 
is  plentiful  about  the  coalls  of  Cornwall,  Hampfiiire,  and 
Suffex,  undoubtedly  wild.  This  Ihrub  appears  to  have  been 
common  in  the  Englifh  gardens,  as  it  Hill  is,  in  Gerarde’s 
time  ; and  yet  Camden,  in  his  life  of  queen  Elizabeth,  at- 
tributes to  archbiffiop  Grindall,  who  died  in  1583,  its  being 
firfl  brought  into  England,  and  made  known  as  “ exceeding 
good  to  eafe  the  hard  dillemper  of  the  fpleen.”  (See  our 
7th  fpecies.)  Mr.  Hudfon  has  not  admitted  any  of  this 
genus  into  his  Flora.  Dr.  Sibthorp  found  this  plant  com- 
mon in  rather  moifl  fituations  in  Greece,  nor  can  there  be 
any  doubt  that  it  is  the  of  Diofeorides.  The  Turks 

call  it  II  Ghln.  On  the  eailern  coall  of  Italy  we  have  ob- 
ferved  it  to  be  the  favourite  food  of  ffieep,  probably  on  ac- 
count of  a faltiffi  flavour,  perceptible  to  our  tafle.  This  is 
an  elegant,  drooping,  flender-branched  Jhrub,  with  fmooth 
and  ffiining  twigs,  of  a mahogany  red.  Leaves  minute,  rather 
fleffiy,  lanceolate,  acute,  fmooth,  deciduous,  with  a pollerior 
fpur,  as  in  fome  fpecies  of  Sedum  ; imbricated  on  the  youngeft 
ffioots  ; fcattered  on  the  older  twigs.  The  jlaavers  appear  in 
July,  in  copious,  long,  cylindrical  chijlers,  rather  than  fp'ikes, 
at  the  fides  of  the  lafl  year’s  (hoots.  BraSeas  awl-fliaped, 
folitary,  at  the  bafe  of  each  fmooth  and  naked  partial  ftalk. 
Calyx  bell-ffiaped,  acute,  fmooth.  Corolla  and  Jlamens  white 
or  rofe -coloured. 

Willdenow’s  variety  ^ we  fliall  next  deferibe  as  a diftindt 
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fpecies  ; his  y,  the  T.  afrkana  of  Poiret,  gathered  by  this 
traveller  in  Barbary,  is  faid  to  have  peculiarly  ffiort,  thick 
and  denfe /pikes,  but  we  are  not  furniihed  with  any  further 
information  on  the  fubjedl. 

2.  T.  tomentofa.  Downy-branched  Tamariflt.  (T.  gal- 
lica  /S  ; Willd.  n.  2.  T.  pentandr®  varietas  ; Pall.  Refs. 
V.  I.  p.  2.  72.  t.  79.  BCD.) — Stamens  five.  Clullers  la- 
teral. Leaves  imbricated,  awl-ihaped,  elongated,  hoary  and 
downy  as  well  as  the  branches. — Found  by  Pallas  in  fait 
fandy  deferts  about  the  Cafpian  fea.  He  fpeaks  of  this 
plant  as  a fingular  very  elegant  variety  of  the  preceding,  about 
fix  feet  high,  with  all  its  branches  downy  and  hoary  ; the 
younger  ones  thicker  than  in  the  common  T.  gallka,  (which 
he  choofes  to  call  pentandra,')  and  the  leaves  longer,  hoary, 
denfely  imbricated  ; all  the  parts  being  thicker  and  more 
crowded.  In  the  cliijlers  and  jlaivers  he  obferved  no  differ- 
ence. Willdenow’s  fuggellion,  of  this  being  probably  a 
dillindl  fpecies,  is  apparently  well-founded. 

3.  T.  artkulata.  Jointed-branched  Tamariflt.  Vahl 

Symb.  V.  2.  48.  t.  32.  Willd.  n.  2.  ( T.  orientalis  ; Forfle. 

-ffigypt.-Arab.  206.  Thuja  aphylla  ; I.inn.  Sp.  PI.  1422, 
excluding  the  fynonym  of  Shaw\) — Stamens  five.  .Spikes 
lateral.  Branches  jointed.  Leaves  (heathing,  abrupt,  with 
a ffiort  fpreading  point. — Gathered  by  Forlkall  in  Arabia, 
The  original  fpecimen,  erroneoufly  confidered  by  Linnaeus, 
for  want  of  fruClification,  as  a Thuja,  appears  to  have  been 
brought  from  Egypt,  or  the  Levant,  by  Haffelquill.  The 
plant  of  Shaw  is  Thuja  artiadaia,  which  will  hereafter  be  de- 
feribed  under  its  proper  genus.  We  find  no  certain  evidence 
of  the  Tamarix  before  us  being  a native,  as  Vahl  fays,  of  the 
Eall  Indies,  and  we  imagine  he  confounded  with  it  our  next 
fpecies.  The  true  plant  of  Flaffelquilt  and  Vahl  has  co- 
pious llender  branches,  appearing  when  young  as  if  jointed, 
each  joint  being  crowned  with  a minute  dotted  Icale-like  leaf, 
whofe  annular  bafe  encircles  the  branch,  and  whofe  ffiort, 
eredl,  keeled,  acute  point  projedts  on  one  fide.  Thefe  leaves 
are  permanent,  enlarged,  and  membranous  on  the  older 
branches.  The  /lowers  are  deferibed  by  Vahl  as  forming 
lateral  /pikes  about  the  ends  of  the  branches,  each  flower 
being  felfile,  accompanied  by  a bradea  refembling  the  leaves, 
but  with  a widely-fpreading  point.  Segments  of  tlie  calyx 
roundifli  and  obtufe.  Petals  the  fize  of  T.  gallica,  linear,  or 
ratlier  elliptical.  Stamens  five.  Cap/ule  witli  four  angles, 
pyramidal. 

4.  T.  epacroides.  Eall  Indian  Tamariflc. — Stamens  five. 
Clullers  lateral  and  terminal.  Leaves  ovate,  acute  imbri- 
cated, clafping  the  llem  ; gibbous  at  the  bafe.  Bradleas 

awl-ffiaped,  longer  than  tlie  flowers Found  by  Koenig 

growing  plentifully  on  the  banks  of  a river  in  the  Eall 
Indies,  which  he  calls  /lumen  Collorayn  maximum.  We  have 
the  fame  from  Rottler  and  Roxburgh.  This  is  unquef- 
tionably  dillindl  from  the  preceding,  and  hitherto  unde- 
feribed.  The  young  branches  have  no  jointed  appearance, 
nor  do  the  leaves  fuiToimd  them  with  an  annular  permanent 
bafe.  The  latter  are  fucculent,  of  a broad  triangular  Ihape, 
tapering  into  an  inflexed  point ; the  floral  ones,  or  braSteas, 
much  narrower,  coloured,  llrongly  keeled.  Flowers  very 
fmall,  on  Ihort  partial  llalks.  Segments  of  the  calyx  broad 
and  obtufe,  fringed.  Petals  elliptical.  Cap/ule  fcarcely 
above  a line  in  length,  prifmatic,  accompanied  by  the  per- 
manent /laments,  which  are  generally  rather  longer.  Whether 
the  T.  chinen/is  of  Loureiro  be  this  plant,  his  defeription  is 
not  fufficient  to  determine.  Fie  fays  the  petals  are  linear. 

5.  T.  mucronata.  Pointed  Tamariflt. — Stamens  eight  or 
ten.  Spikes  lateral  and  terminal.  Leaves  ffieathing,  abrupt, 
pointed.  Bradleas  taper-pointed,  lanceolate. — The  fpeci- 
mens  of  this  very  dillindl  fpecies,  in  the  Linnsean  herbarium, 

have 
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have  no  mark  by  which  we  can  afcertain  its  native  country, 
though  we  fufpeft  them  to  have  been  fent  from  the  Eaft 
Indies.  The  jointed  appearance  of  the  young  branches,  and 
the  (heathing  abrupt  form  of  tlie  leaves,  approach  thofe  of 
7'.  articulata ; but  the  leaves  have  much  more  elongated  and 
tapering  points,  and  every  part  is  twice  the  fize  of  that 
fpccies.  The  foliage  moreover  is  much  Icfs  evidently  dotted. 
Flowers  large,  felTile,  with  lanceolate,  membranous-edged 
braBeas,  whofe  points  are  longer  than  the  calyx,  and  very 
{lender.  Segments  of  the  calyx  elliptical,  obtufe,  flat. 
Petals  obovate.  Stamens  eight  or  ten,  we  cannot  be  certain 
which  is  their  general  number.  Capjulcs  prifmatic,  glau- 
cous, three-quarters  of  an  inch  long.  Seed-down  long  and 
feathery. 

6.  T.  fongarica.  Songarian  Tamariflc.  “Pallas  Nov. 
Aft.  Petrop.  V.  lo.  374.  t.  10.  f.  4.”  Willd.  n.  3. — “ Sta- 
mens eight  or  ten.  Flowers  axillary,  fomewhat  fpiked. 
Leaves  flefliy,  obtufe,  triangular.” — Gathered  by  Pallas,  in 
a fait  foil,  on  the  banks  of  the  Songari.  We  know  nothing 
of  this  fpecies  but  from  Willdenow.  The  “ triangular  blunt 
leaves"  indicate  an  effential  difference  from  the  laft. 

7.  germafiica.  German  Tamarifle.  Linn.  Sp.  PI.  387. 
Willd.  n.  4.  Ait.  n.  2.  FI.  Dan.  t.  234.  Mill.  Ic.  t.  262. 
f.  2.  Pall.  Rofs.  V.  I.  p.  2.  73.  t.  80.  (Tamarifcus  ger- 
manica  ; Ger.  Em.  1378.  Lob.  Ic.  218.  Myrica  ; Camer. 
Epit.  74.  f.  2.) — Stamens  ten,  monadelphous.  Clulters 
terminal.  Leaves  linear-lanceolate,  feffde,  obtufe. — Native 
0/  fwamps  in  Germany,  Siberia,  Switzerland,  and  the 
mountains  of  Dauria  and  Caucafus.  Common  in  our  gar- 
dens, where  it  flowers  in  the  open  air  from  June  to  Sep- 
tember. Mr.  Aiton  fays,  on  Hakluyt’s  authority,  that  this 
was  the  fpecies  introduced  by  archbifliop  Grindall  ; fee  7'. 
gallica.  Gerarde  fpeaks  of  both  as  profpering  well  in  the 
Englilh  gardens.  The  prefent  is  a more  upright  and  glau- 
cous Jljrub  than  the  gallica,  as  well  as  larger  in  all  its  parts. 
Leaves  feffile,  imbricated,  channelled,  dotted,  entirely  point- 
lefs,  not  dilated  at  the  bafe.  BraBeas  ovate,  pointed,  with 
membranous  edges.  Segments  of  the  calyx  ovato-lanceolate, 
likewife  membranous  at  the  fides.  Petals  obovate,  flefli- 
coloiu-ed,  not  much  longer  than  the  calyx.  Capfule  glaucous, 
the  fize  and  fhape  of  our  T.  mucronata.  Seed-down\ong  and 
finely  feathery. 

Pallas  figures  what  he  conceives  to  be  an  annual  herbaceous 
variety  of  this  fpecies,  of  which,  not  having  feen  it,  we  do 
not  feel  ourfelves  competent  to  give  an  opinion. 

Tam^kix,  in  Gardening,  furniflies  plants  of  the  hardy, 
deciduous,  tree  and  Ihrub  kinds,  of  which  the  fpecies  that 
are  cultivated  are,  the  French  tamariflc  (T.  gallica)  ; and 
the  German  tamariflc  (T.  germanica). 

Though  the  firft  in  its  native  fituation  grows  to  a tree  of 
middling  fize,  in  this  elimate  it  feldom  rifes  more  than  four- 
teen or  fixteen  feet  high,  fending  out  many  (lender  branches, 
moft  of  which  fpread  out  flat,  and  hang  downward  at  their 
ends,  being  rather  of  a flirubby  nature.  It  is  prevalent  in 
the  fouth  of  France,  and  in  other  fouth^rn  countries. 

But  the  fecond  fpecies  is  rather  a flirub  than  a tree,  having 
feveral  woody  ffalks  arifing  from  the  fame  root,  whieh  grow 
quite  ereft,  fending  out  many  fide  branches,  which  are  alfo 
creft.  It  is  found  in  many  parts  of  Germany,  &c. 

Method  of  Culture. — All  thefe  plants  may  be  increafed 
cither  by  laying  down  their  tender  (hoots  in  autumn,  or  by 
planting  cuttings  in  an  eaft  border,  which  will  take  root  in 
a (hort  time,  if  they  are  fupplied  with  water  in  the  fpring, 
before  they  begin  to  (hoot  in  dry  weather  ; but  they  (hould 
not  be  removed  until  the  following  autumn,  at  which  time 
they  may  be  either  placed  in  a nurfery,  to  be  trained  up  twp 
cr  three  years,  or  where  they  are  defigned  to  remain,  mulch- 


ing their  roots,  and  watering  them  according  as  the  feafo» 
requires,  until  they  have  taken  root ; after  which,  the  only- 
culture  they  will  require  is  to  prune  off  the  ftraggling  (lioots, 
and  keep  the  ground  clear  about  them. 

The  layer  method  is  not  only  tedious,  but  unneceffary,  as 
the  cuttings  grow  readily,  and  the  layers  often  will  not 
ftrike  at  all.  The  cuttings  (hould  be  of  the  laft  fummer’s 
(lioots,  and  a moift  border  is  moft  proper  for  them.  In  two 
years  they  will  be  good  plants  for  the  (Imibbery-,  -and  may 
be  planted  out  in  almoft  any  foil,  though  they  like  a light, 
moift  earth  bell,  efpecially  the  latter  fort,  which  grows  na- 
turally in  low  watery  fituations. 

Both  thefe  plants  are  of  a rather  hardy  nature,  and  beau- 
tiful in  their  foliage  and  fine  fpikes  of  flowers.  They  will 
fucceed  in  almoft  any  fort  of  foil  and  fituation. 

They  are  very  ornamental  in  the  fhrubbery  borders,  clumps, 
and  other  parts  of  grounds. 

The  former  fort  has  likewife  been  lately  recommended  as  a 
beneficial  plant  for  forming  quick  or  living  hedges  with,  in 
fuch  fituations  as  ai-e  expofed  much  to  the  fea-air  and  blalls, 
as  it  has  been  found  to  (land  fuch  expofures  remarkably  well, 
where  not  affefted  by  the  winter  frofts,  of  which  it  is  ra- 
ther impatient.  See  Quick  Hedges,  and  Tamarisk- 
Plant. 

TAMARUS,  in  Ancient  Geography,  a river  of  the  ifle  of 
Albion,  which  ftill  retains  its  ancient  name,  being  called 
Tamar,  from  Tamara,  a gentle  river;  and  its  mouth  is 
Plymouth  haven. 

TAMASA,  or  Tamasi,  in  Hindoo  Mythology,  is  a name 
given  to  the  goddefs  Parvati,  in  her  black  charafter  ; the 
word  meaning  blacknefs  or  darknefs  . The  name  of  Tamas, 
or  Tamafa,  was  given  to  a dark,  gloomy,  -aftronomical  cha- 
rafter, called  Rahu,  (fee  that  article,)  and  Ketu,  the  names 
feverally  of  the  dragon’s  head  and  tail,  or  the  afcending  and 
defcendang  nodes  or  aftrologers.  One  of  the  fons  of  Pa- 
vaka,  the  Hindoo  fire-king,  is  likewife  named  Tamafa. 
(See  Pavaka.)  Alfo  one  of  thofe  mythological,  or  hif- 
torical  perfonages,  called  Menus,  of  whom  fee  under  Menu. 
In  the  Sanfcrit  tongue,  the  root  tarn  is  prolific  of  derivations 
indicating  properties  of  a dark,  or  gloomy,  or  malignant 
tendency. 

Tamasa,  in  Geography,  a river  of  Alia,  in  Mingrelia, 
which  difcharges  itfelf  into  the  Black  fea. 

TAMASIDAVA,  in  Geography,  town  fituated 

in  the  interior  of  Lower  Media,  at  fome  dillance  from  the 
river  Hierafus. 

TAMASOUI,  in  Geography,  a town  of  Mexico,  in  the 
province  of  Guafteca  ; 36  miles  W.S.W.  of  St.  Yago  de 
los  Valles. 

TAMASSUS,  in  Ancient  Geography,  a town  fituated  in 
the  interior  of  the  ifle  of  Cyprus,  W.  of  Ledra,  on  one  of 
the  dreams  which  formed  the  Pedasus. 

TAMATAMQUE,  or  Villa  de  las  Palmas,  in  Geogra- 
phy, a town  of  South  America,  in  the  kingdom  of  Gra- 
nada, on  the  river  St.  Martha  ; 25  miles  S.  of  Teneriffe. 

TAMATIA,  in  Ornithology,  the  name  of  a very  ftrange 
bird  of  the  Brafils.  It  is  a fpecies  of  Bucco  in  the  Linnasan 
fyftem  by  Gmelin,  and  the  fpotted-bellied  barbut  of 
Latham. 

Its  head  is  very  large  ; its  eyes  large  and  black  ; its  beak 
is  two  fingers  breadth  long,  and  one  broad,  (hap.ed  fome- 
what like  a duck’s,  but  pointed  at  the  end  ; its  upper  chap 
LS  black,  its  under  one  yellow  ; its  legs  are  long,  and  the 
thighs  in  great  part  naked ; its  toes  are  long  ; its  tail  is  very 
(hort ; its  head  is  black,  and  its  back  and  wings  of  a plain 
dulky  brown  ; its  belly  is  of  the  fame  brown,  variegated 
with  white. 
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TAMATMA,  in  Geography,  a town  of  Africa,  in  the 
kingdom  of  Bornou. 

TAMBA,  a town  of  Africa,  in  the  kingdom  of  Ben- 
guela;  165  miles  E.  of  Benguela. — Alfo,  a town  of  Hin- 
dooftan,  in  Vifiapour  ; 20  miles  S.W.  of  Sattarah. 

TAMBA-AWRA,  or  Tambaoura,  a town  of  Africa, 
in  the  kingdom  of  Bambouk,  having  in  its  vicinity  a gold- 
mine ; io8  miles  S.E.  of  Gallam.  N.  lat.  13°  20'.  W. 
long.  9°  25'. 

TAMBAC,  or  Tambaqua,  a mixture  of  gold  and 
copper,  which  the  people  of  Siam  hold  more  beautiful,  and 
fet  a greater  value  on,  than  gold  itfelf. 

Some  travellers  fpeak  of  it  as  a metal  found  in  its  peculiar 
mines  ; but  upon  what  authority  we  do  not  know. 

The  abbe  de  Choify,  in  his  Journal  of  Siam,  doubts 
whether  this  may  not  be  the  eleBrum,  or  amber  of  So- 
lomon. 

The  ambaffadors  of  Siam  brought  feveral  works  in  tam- 
bac  to  Paris  in  the  reign  of  Lewis  XIV.,  but  they  were  not 
found  fo  beautiful  as  was  expefted.  See  Tombac  and  Gold- 
coloured  Metal. 

TAMBACH,  in  Geography,  a town  of  Germany,  in 
the  principality  of  Gotha  ; 6 miles  N.E.  of  Smalkalden. 

TAMBACUNDA,  a town  of  Africa,  in  the  country 
of  Woolly  ; 30  miles  E. N.E.  of  Medina. — Alfo,  a town 
of  Africa,  in  the  country  of  Neola  ; 52  miles  W.  of  Ba- 
niferile. 

TAMBERCHERRY,  a town  of  Hindoollan  ; 18  miles 
N.E.  of  Calicut. 

TAMBILLO,  a town  of  Peru  ; 56  miles  N.  of 
Oruro. 

TAMBO,  a town  of  South  America,  in  the  province  of 
Popayan  ; 12  miles  W.  of  Popayan. — Alfo,  a town  of 
Paraguay  ; 250  miles  E.  of  Affumption. 

Tambo  de  Oeros,  a town  of  Peru,  in  the  diocefe  of 
Cufco  ; 136  miles  W.N.W.  of  Cufco. 

TAMBONA,  a town  of  Hindoollan,  in  the  country  of 
Travancore  ; 40  miles  N.E.  of  Travancore. 

TAMBOOKIES,  a people  of  tlie  colony  of  the  Cape 
of  Good  Hope,  fituated  N.E.  of  the  Kouffis,  or  the  Kooflis, 
N.  to  the  Orange  river  and  tropic  of  Capricorn,  are  fup- 
pofed  by  Mr.  Barrow  to  be  of  Arabian  extraft,  as  they 
widely  differ  from  the  Hottentots  and  the  Negroes,  • and  are 
acquainted  with  the  fmelting  of  iron,  and  fome  other  rude 
arts.  He  conceives  that  a belt  of  this  race  fpreads  acrofs 
to  the  Atlantic.  The  Demaras  on  the  Copper  mountains  are 
Kouffis  ; and  their  country  is  fo  barren  and  fandy,  that 
they  cannot  keep  cattle.  The  Orange  river,  called  the 
Groot  or  Great  river,  feems  to  rife  about  S.  lat.  30°.  E. 
long.  28°,  and  paffes  W.  by  N.  till  it  falls  into  the  fea  be- 
tween the  Great  and  Little  Nemakos.  It  has  high  catarafts 
and  inundations  like  the  Nile.  On  the  fhores  are  carne- 
lians,  calcedonies,  agates,  and  variolites.  See  Orange- 
River. 

TAMBOPALLA,  a town  of  Peru,  in  the  diocefe  of 
Arequipa,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Nombre  de  Dios  ; 48  miles 
S.  of  Arequipa.  S.  lat.  17°  10'. 

TAMBOS,  in  Peruvian  Antiquity,  buildings  placed  at 
certain  diffances,  for  the  lodging  of  the  princes  of  that 
country,  in  their  travels  through  their  dominions.  See  M. 
de  la  Condamine,  in  Mem.  de  I’Acad.  de  Berlin,  tom.  ii. 
P*  435  ; who  tells  us  (p.  438.)  that  he  faw  feveral  remains 
of  thefe  tambos,  in  his  journey  from  Quito  to  Lima. 

TAMBOV,  in  Geography,  a city  of  Ruffia,  on  the  Tzna, 
capital  of  a government,  and  fee  of  a biiliop  ; 228  m.iles 
S.E.  of  Mofcow.  N.  lat.  52°  48'.  E.  long.  41°  4'. 

TAMBOUR,  in  ArchlteRure,  a term  applied  to  the 
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Corinthian  and  Compofite  capitals,  as*  bearing  fome  refem- 
blance  to  a drum,  which  the  French  call  tambour. 

Some  choofe  to  call  it  the  vafe,  and  others  campana,  or 
the  bell. 

Tambour  is  alfo  ufed  for  a little  box  of  timber  work, 
covered  with  a ceiling,  withinfide  the  porch  of  certain 
churches  ; both  to  prevent  the  view  of  perfons  palling  by, 
and  to  keep  off  the  wind,  &c.  by  means  of  folding-doors, 
&c. 

Tambour  alfo  denotes  a round  courfe  of  ftone,  feveral 
of  which  form  the  fhaft  of  a column,  not  fo  high  as  a dia- 
meter. 

Tambour,  in  the  Arts,  is  a fpecies  of  embroidery. 

The  tambour  is  an  inllrument  of  a fpherical  form,  upon 
which  is  llretched,  by  means  of  a ilring  and  buckle,  or  other 
fuitable  appendage,  a piece  of  linen  or  thin  filken  fluff ; 
which  is  wrought,  with  a needle  of  a particular  form,  and 
by  means  of  fiUten  or  gold  and  filver  threads,  into  leaves, 
flowers,  or  other  figures. 

Tambour,  Fr.,  a drum  ; which  fee. 

Tambour  de  Bafque,  a fmall  drum  ufed  by  the  Bifcayans 
as  an  accompaniment  to  the  flageolet,  or  oftave  flute  : a 
tabor  and  pipe. 

TAMBOURIN,  a French  dance,  much  in  favour  for- 
merly on  the  French  flage  in  all  the  opera  dances  of  Lulli 
and  Rameau.  The  air  is  gay  and  in  common  time. 

TAMBOURISSA,  or  Tambourecissa,  in  Botany, 
Sonnerat’s  name  for  what  is  now  called  Mitiiridatea  ; fee 
that  article.  The  French  appellation  of  this  tree,  Bois  Tam- 
bour, or  Drum-tree,  might  be  fuppofed  to  allude  to  the 
lightnefs  and  hollownefs  of  the  wood,  or  to  its  ufe,  were  not 
this  word  evidently  derived  from  the  Madagafcar  name  of  the 
fame  tree,  Amlora. 

TAMBOVSKOE,  m Geography,  a government  of  Ruf- 
fia, bounded  on  the  north  by  the  government  of  Vladimir, 
on  the  eaft  by  the  governments  of  Nizegorod,  Penza,  and 
Saratov  ; on  the  fouth  by  the  government  of  Saratov ; 
and  on  the  weft  by  the  governments  of  Riazan  and 
Voronez  ; about  200  miles  in  length,  and  from  80  to 
100  in  breadth.  N.  lat.  51°  36'  to  55°  20'.  E.  long.  38® 
30'  to  48^^. 

TAMBRAX,  in  Ancient  Geography,  a town  of  Afia,  in 
Hyrcania,  which,  according  to  Polybius,  was  large,  and 
had  a royal  palace. 

TAMBRAY,  in  Geography,  a town  of  Hindooftan,  in 
Travancore  ; 60  miles  N.N.W.  of  Anjenga. 

TAMBRO,  a river  of  Spain,  which  runs  into  the  At- 
lantic, near  Muros,  in  Galicia. 

TAMBUCO,  or  Taruco,  a town  on  the  eaft  coaft  of 
the  ifland  of  Celebes,  fituated  in  a bay  to  which  it  gives 
name.  S.  lat.  2°  70'. 

TAME,  a river  of  England,  which  rifes  near  Winflow, 
in  the  county  of  Buckingham,  and  runs  into  the  Thames 

at  Dorchefter,  in  Oxfordfliire Alfo,  a river  of  England, 

which  rifes  near  Dudley,  in  the  county  of  Stafford,  and 
runs  into  the  Trent,  about  7 miles  above  Burton. 

Tame.  See  Thame. 

TAMEGA,  a river  of  Portugal,  which  runs  into  the 
Duero,  10  miles  S.  of  Amarante. 

TAMEGAN,  a town  of  the  ifland  of  Ceylon  ; 48  miles 
S.  of  Candi. 

TAMERLANE,  in  Biography.  See  Timour. 

TAMETAVE,  in  Geography,  a town  on  the  E.  coaft  of 
Madagafcar.  S.  lat.  18°  5'.  E.  long.  49°  41'. 

TAMIA,  in  Ancient  Geography,  a town  of  the  ifle  of 
Albion,  in  the  vicinity  of  Banatia  and  Alata  Caftra.  Pto- 
lemy afligns  it  to  the  Vacomagi. 
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TAMIAGUA,  in  Geography^  a river  of  Mexico,  wliich 
joins  the  Tufpa  at  its  mouth. — Alfo,  a town  of  Mexico,  in 
the  province  of  Guafteca. 

TAMIEH,  a town  of  Egypt,  on  a canal  which  forms  a 
communication  between  the  Nile  and  the  Birket  el  Kerum  ; 
12  miles  N.E.  of  Fayoum. 

TAMINIZ,  a river  of  Carniola,  about  four  miles  in 
extent  ; 4 miles  S.E.  of  Veit.  It  has  no  vifible  communi- 
cation witli  any  other  river. 

TAMINO,  a river  of  Switzerland,  which  runs  into  the 
Rhine,  2 miles  S.  of  Sargans. 

TAMISRA,  denoting  darknefs,  a name  of  one  of  the 
hells  of  the  Hindoos,  of  which  they  had  upwards  of  a fcore. 
Another  of  the  Hindoo  hells  is  named  Andha  Tamifra, 
meaning  xitter  darhiefs  ; and  as  thefe  purgatories  are  dif- 
ferently placed,  this  is  fuppofed  to  be  the  one  fituated  in  the 
bowels  of  the  earth,  and  its  degree  of  punifhment  an  ag- 
gravation of  the  eafier  penalties  inflidled  in  Tamifra.  In  the 
Inllitutes  of  Menu  it  is  ordained,  that  “ a twice-born  man, 
who  barely  affaults  a Brahman  with  an  intention  to  hurt  him, 
fhall  be  whirled  about  for  a century  in  the  hell  called  Ta- 
mifra.” (Ch.  iv.  v.  165.)  By  “ a twice-born  man”  is  meant 
an  individual  of  one  of  the  three  firft  tribes  or  fefts,  they 
being  fufceptible  of  regeneration  by  the  invelliture  of  the 
•zmtiaar  ; which  fee.  See  alfo  O’m,  and  Sects  of  Hindoos. 

TAMLOOK,  in  Geography,  a town  of  Bengal  ; 35 
miles  S.W.  of  Calcutta. 

TAMMAPUL,  a town  of  Mexico,  in  the  province  of 
Guafteca  ; 105  miles  N.W.  of  Paniico. 

TAMMELA,  a town  of  Sweden,  in  the  province  of 
Tavaftland  ; 22  miles  S.W.  of  Tavafthus. 

TAMMERFORS,  a town  of  Sweden,  in  the  province 
of  Tavaftland  ; 36  miles  N.N.W.  of  Tavafthus. 

TAMMESBRUCK,  a town  of  Saxony,  in  Thu- 
ringia, near  the  Unftrutt ; i mile  from  Langen  Salza. 

TAMMOWISCHKEN,  a town  of  Pruffian  Lithuania  ; 
3 miles  E.  of  Infterburg. 

TAMNUM,  in  Ancient  Geography,  a town  of  Gallia 
Aquitanica,  upon  the  route  from  Burdigala  to  Auguftodu- 
num  ; now  Talmon. 

TAMNUS,  in  Botany,  Tourn.  t.  28.  Juft.  43,  a more 
correft  name,  perhaps,  than  that  of  Tamus,  ufed  by  Lin- 
nseus,  w'hich  will  be  found  in  its  proper  place.  The  word 
has  been  corrupted  occafionally  into  Tamaras  and  Tannus. 

TAMOATA,  in  Ichthyology,  the  name  of  an  American 
frefli-water  fifti,  called  by  the  Portuguefe  foldtdo. 

It  is  a fmall  oblong  fifti,  with  a flat  head,  fomewhat  like 
that  of  a frog.  Its  mouth  is  fmall,  and  from  each  angle  of  it 
there  hangs  a long  fingle  filament,  by  way  of  a beard.  It 
has  no  teeth,  and  its  eyes  are  extremely  fmall.  It  has  eight 
fins  ; two  at  the  gills,  of  one  finger  in  length,  and  hard  and 
firm  like  horns  ; two  on  the  belly,  of  a fofter  fubftance  ; 
and  one  on  the  middle  of  the  back,  another  near  the  tail,  and 
another  fmall  one  oppofite  to  it  on  the  belly  ; its  tail  is  the 
eighth  ; its  whole  head  is  covered  above  with  a hard  coat 
like  a ftiell  ; and  its  body  with  a fort  of  coat  of  mail  made 
up  of  oblong,  hard,  fquamofe  bodies,  dented  at  their  edges  ; 
its  colour  is  a fort  of  rufty  iron-colour.  It  is  accounted  a 
very  well-tafted  fifh.  It  lives  only  in  frefh-water  rivers  ; 
and,  it  is  faid,  when  the  water  where  it  is  dries  up,  it 
will  crawl  out  upon  the  land,  and  go^  in  fearch  of  more. 
Maregrave. 

'I’AMOLA,  in  Geography,  a town  of  Sweden,  in  the  pro- 
vince of  Tavaftland  ; 20  miles  S.W.  of  Tavafthus. 

TAMONEA,  in  Botany,  a name  of  Aublet’s,  faid  by  De 
Theis  to  be  in  ufe  among  the  inhabitants  of  Guiana,  but  this 
does  not  appear  from  any  thing  mentioned  in  the  original 
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author.  Aubl.  Guian.  659.  t.  268.  Juft.  109.  Lamarck 
Illuftr.  t.  542.  V erbena  lappulacea  of  Linnaeus  is  referred  by 
Juflieu  to  this  genus.  (See  Verbena.)  We  are  not  certain 
whether  Tamonea  ought  to  be  admitted  as  a genus,  and 
therefore  need  not  ftay  to  objeft  to  the  name. 

TAMONTACA,  in  Geography,  a town  on  the  weft 
coaft.of  the  ifland  of  Mindanao.  N.  lat.  7°  2'.  E.  long-. 
124°  36'. 

TAMOOK,  a fmall  ifland  in  the  Sooloo  Archipelago. 
N.  lat.  6°  21'.  E.  long.  121°  58'. 

TAMOS,  in  Ancient  Geography,  a promontory  which 
formed  mount  Taurus,  in  the  Eaftern  ocean. 

TAMPASSOOK,  in  Geography,  a town  on  the  north- 
weft  coaft  of  the  ifland  of  Borneo.  N.  lat.  6°  2p.  E.  lone. 

1 16°  13'. 

TAMPICO,  a fea-port  of  Mexico,  in  the  province  of 
Guafteca,  fituated  in  the  bay  of  the  gulf  of  Mexico  ; 
30  miles  S.E.  of  Panuco.  N.  lat.  22°  40'.  W.  long. 
98°  36'. 

Tampico,  a name  given  to  a river  of  Spanifh  North 
America,  called  the  Panuco  ; which  fee. 

TAMPING  a Hole,  in  Mining,  is  ufed  for  filling  the 
upper  part  of  a hole,  bored  in  the  rock  for  blafting  with 
gunpowder,  upon  the  charge  of  powder,  with  clay  or  ftony 
matter  rammed  down  very  clofe  and  tight  : and  the  clay  and 
ftone  are  called  the  tamping.  This  operation  is  called,  in 
the  North  of  England,  ftemming  a hole. 

TAMPION,  Tompion,  Tamlin,  or  Tomkin,  a kind  of 
plug  or  ftopple,  ferving  to  clofe  a veffel. 

The  word  is  formed  from  the  French  tampon,  a bung, 
ftopper,  &c.  Some  derive  it  from  the  Englifh  tap. 

In  Gunnery,  the  tampions  are  wooden  cylinders  put  into  the 
mouth  of  guns,  howitzers,  and  mortars,  in  travelling,  to 
prevent  the  dull  or  wet  from  getting  in.  They  are  faftened 
round  the  muzzle  of  the  guns,  &c.  by  leathern  collars.  At 
fea  they  are  carefully  encircled  with  tallow  or  putty,  to 
prevent  the  penetration  of  the  water  into  the  bore,  by  which 
the  powder  contained  in  the  chamber  might  be  damaged  or 
rendered  incapable  of  fervice.  They  are  alfo  fometimes 
ufed  to  put  into  the  chambers  of  mortars,  over  the  powder, 
when  the  chambers  are  not  full.  Tampions  are  alfo  iron 
bottoms,  to  which  the  grape-fliot  defigned  for  fea-fervice 
are  fixed. 

TAMPISCO,  in  Geography,  a river  of  Mexico,  which 
runs  into  the  Pacific  ocean,  N.  lat.  10°  38'. 

TAMPOE,  in  Natural  Hijlory,  the  name  of  an  Eaft  In- 
dian fruit,  approaching  to  the  figure  of  the  mangouftan,  but 
not  near  fo  agreeable  to  the  tafte.  This  fruit  is  very  much  of 
the  fize,  fhape,  and  colour  of  fome  of  our  common  fummer- 
apples  ; but  its  flein  is  very  thick  and  tough,  and  it  has  no 
crown.  The  Indians  eat  it  in  places  where  better  fruits  are 
fcarce,  and  in  fome  places  call  it  the  mangouftan. 

TAM-SAN-HOTUN,  in  Geography,  a town  of  Chinefe 
Tartary.  N.  lat.  40°  20'.  E.  long.  123°  48'. 

TAMSFIUC  Mountains,  mountains  of  Thibet  ; 30 
miles  N.  of  Dharmfaleh. 

TAMSWEG,  a town  of  the  archbilhopric  of  Salzburg  ; 

1 2 miles  W.  of  Muehrau. 

T AMU  AD  A,  in  Ancient  Geography,  a river  of  Africa, 
in  Mauritania  Tingitana. 

TAMUGADA,  a town  of  Africa,  in  Mauritania,  on  the 
route  from  Lambefe  to  Cirta  Colonise. 

TAMFTS,  in  Botany,  an  old  name,  fometimes  written 
Tamnus,  fee  that  article,  and  fuppofed  to  be  taken  from 
the  Uva  Taminia  of  Pliny,  which  appears  to  have  belonged 
to  the  plant  now  called  Black  Bryony.  To  this  therefore 
the  above  name  is  at  prefent  appropriated. — Linn.  Gen.  524. 

Schreb. 
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Schreb.  691.  Willd.  Sp.  PL  v.  4.  772.  Mart.  Mill.Dift. 
V.  4.  Sm.  FI.  Brit.  1078.  Prodr.  FI.  Graec.  Sibth.  v.  2. 
258.  Ait.  Hort.  Kew.  v.  5.  386.  (Tamnus  ; Tourn. 
t.  28.  Juff.  43.  Lamarck  Illuftr.  t.  817.) — Clafs  and 
order,  Dioecia  Hexandria.  Nat.  Ord.  Sarmentacea,  Linn. 
Jlfparagi,  Juff. 

Gen.  Ch.  Male,  Cal.  Perianth  in  fix  deep,  ovato-Ianceo- 
late  fegments,  moft  expanded  in  their  upper  part.  Cor. 
none ; except  the  calyx  be  fo  confidered,  which  we  have 
recommended  in  a parallel  cafe,  fee  Smilax.  Siam.  Fila- 
ments fix,  fimple,  Ihorter  than  the  calyx  (or  corolla)  ; an- 
thers ereft. 

Female,  Cal.  (or  Cor.)  of  one  piece,  bell-fhaped,  in  fix 
deep,  lanceolate,  fpreading  fegments,  fuperior,  deciduous. 
Neilary  an  oblong  depreflion  in  the  bafe  of  each  fegment,  at 
the  infide.  Pifl.  Germen  inferior,  large,  ovate-oblong, 
fmooth ; ftyle  cylindrical,  three-cleft,  the  length  of  the 
calyx  (or  corolla)  ; ftigmas  three,  reflexed,  emarginate, 
acute.  Perk.  Berry  ovate,  of  tliree  cells.  Seeds  two  in  each 
cell,  globofe. 

Eff.  Ch.  Male,  Calyx  (or  rather  Corolla)  in  fix  deep 
fegments.  Female,  Calyx  (or  rather  Corolla)  in  fix  deep 
fegments.  Style  three-cleft.  Berry  inferior,  of  three  cells. 
Seeds  two  in  each  cell. 

I.  T.  communis.  Common  Black  Bryony.  Linn.  Sp. 
PI.  1458.  Willd.  n.  I.  FI.  Brit.  n.  i.  Engl.  Bot.  t.  91. 
Mill.  Illuftr.  t.  89.  ( Bryonia  nigra  ; Ger.  Em.  871.  Vitis 
nigra;  Matth.  Valgr.  v.  2.  622.  Camer.  Epit.  988.) — 
Leaves  heart -fliaped,  undivided — Native  of  hedges,  woods, 
and  buftiy  places,  in  the  more  temperate  parts  of  Europe, 
as  well  as  in  the  Levant.  It  is  common  in  England,  not 
in  Scotland,  flowering  in  June,  and  laden  with  bunches  of 
fcarlet  berries  in  autumn,  till  rotten  with  wet  and  froft. 
Dr.  Sibthorp  found  this  plant  frequent  in  Greece,  as  well 
as  in  the  ifles  of  Crete  and  Cyprus.  The  young  fprouts 
boiled  are  eaten  in  the  latter,  like  afparagus,  to  which  they 
are  naturally  allied.  The  flefhy  perennial  root  is  blackifli  ex- 
ternally, whence  the  ancient,  as  well  as  Englifli,  name. 
Stems  annual,  herbaceous,  branched,  twining  round  every 
thing  in  their  way,  and  thus  climbing,  without  tendrils,  to  a 
confiderable  height,  till  they  become  elegantly  pendent  in 
feftoons.  Leaves  alternate,  ftalked,  entire,  acute,  many- 
ribbed,  fmooth.  Stipulas  fmall,  awl-fhaped,  fpreading,  in 
pairs  at  the  bafe  of  each  footftalk.  Flowers  in  long,  green- 
ifh,  axillary  clufters.  Berries  oval,  the  fize  of  a large  cur- 
rant, bright  red,  infipid.  The  root  is  acrid.  Its  pulp  ffraped 
has  formerly  been  ufed  as  a ftimulating  plaifter. 

z.'Y.  elephantipes.  Tuberous  Cape  Black  Bryony.  L’Herit. 
Sert.  Angl.  29.  Ait.  n.  2.  Willd.  n.  2.  Curt.  Mag.  1. 1347. 
— Leaves  kidney-fhaped,  undivided.  Root  elevated,  corky 
and  teffellated — Found  at  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  near 
the  town,  by  Mr.  Maffon,  who  fent  it  to  Kew  in  1774. 
A male  plant  flowered  there,  in  the  ftove,  in  1783,  from 
whence  I’Heritier  caufed  a drawing  to  be  made,  but  tliis 
plate  never  appeared.  A female,  originally  imported  by 
Mr.  George  Hibbert,  flowered  in  Mr.  Knight’s  greenhoufe, 
and  being  publifhed  in  the  Botanical  Magazine,  has  deter- 
mined the  genus,  by  its  inferior  germen,  a point  previoufly 
only  gueffed  at.  The  Angular  appearance  of  the  great 
fleftiy  root,  rifing  out  of  the  ground,  a foot  in  diameter,  and 
covered  with  angular,  teffellated,  brown  knobs,  more  refem- 
bles  the  clumfy  ffell  of  fome  huge  tortoife,  than  an  elephant’s 
foert-  This  uncouth  mafs  fends  forth  in  the  fpring  a (lender, 
twining,  annual  jlem,  about  eight  feet  long,  not  unlike  the 
iaft  ; but  the  leaves  are  very  different,  kidney-fhaped,  with 
ftrong  ribs  ; their  ends  either  emarginate,  or  abrupt  with 
a fmall  point.  Footjlalks  tupiid,  or  jointed,  at  each  end. 


Flowers  yellowi(h-green.  Germen  oblong,  furrowed.  Fruit 
not  yet  obferved. 

3.  T.  cretica.  Cretan  Black  Bryony.  Linn.  Sp.  Pi.  1458. 
Willd.  n.  3.  Ait.  n.  3.  Sm.  FI.  Graec.  Sibth.  t.  958,  un- 
publifhed.  (Tamnus  cretica,  trifido  folio  ; Tourn.  Cor.  3.) 
,^Leaves  three-lobed. — Not  rare  in  the  woods  and  hedges  of 
Crete  and  Cyprus,  as  well  as  Greece.  Sibthorp.  Miller 
appears  to  have  cultivated  it  in  1739,  but  W'e  have  never 
met  with  a plant  in  gardens,  nor  is  this  fpecies  likely  to  be 
a popular  favourite.  It  differs  from  the  firft  chiefly  in 
having  a deep  lateral  finus,  on  each  fide  of  the  leaves,  and 
twin  clufters  of  Jlowers,  one  much  longer  tlian  its  companion. 

We  know  nothing  of  the  fruit The  young  (hoots  are  eaten 

boiled. 

Tamus,  in  Gardening,  furnifhes  plants  of  the  hardy,  herba- 
ceous, chmbing,  perennial  kind,  among  which  the  fpecies 
moft  generally  grown  are  the  common  black  bryony  (T. 
communis)  ; and  the  Cretan  black  bryony  (T,  cretica). 
The  firft  fort  has  a very  large  tuberous  root,  which  is  black- 
ifh  externally  ; the  ftems  are  fmooth,  twining  about  every- 
thing in  their  way,  and  tlius  afeending,  without  the  aid  of 
tendrils,  to  the  height  of  ten  or  twelve  feet  in  hedges  or 
among  bufhes,  which  their  feftoons  of  tawny  leaves  and  red 
berries  decorate  in  the  autumnal  feafon. 

But  the  fecond  fpecies  has  a rounder  root  than  the  former ; 
yet  the  (talks  twine  in  the  fame  manner. 

Method  of  Culture. — All  thefe  plants  are  readily  increafed 
by  fowing  the  feeds  foon  after  they  are  ripe,  under  the  Ihelter 
of  bufhes,  where,  in  the  fpring,  the  plants  wdll  come  up,  and 
require  no  further  care  ; or  in  beds  to  be  afterwards  planted 
out.  The  roots  will  abide  many  years,  and  fometimes 
fend  up  fuckers,  from  which  plants  may  be  raifed  by  fet- 
ting  them  out  in  the  autumn  or  fpring  where  they  are  to 
remain. 

The'  thick  flefliy  root  of  the  firft  fort  is  fometimes  culti- 
vated for  ufe  in  the  (hops. 

Both  the  plants  are  ufeful  in  thickets,  and  in  the  wilder- 
nefs  parts  of  pleafure-grounds. 

TAMUSIDA,  m Ancient  Geography,  a town  of  Africa, 
in  Mauritania  Tingitana,  between  Banafa  and  Silda. 

TAMUSIGA,  a town  of  Africa,  in  Mauritania  Tingi- 
tana, on  the  fea-coaft,  between  the  port  of  Hercules  and  the 
promontory  Ufadium. 

TAMUZ,  in  Chronology,  the  fourth  month  of  the  Jewi(h 
ecclefiaftical  year,  anfwering  to  part  of  our  June  and  .July. 
The  17th  day  of  this  month  is  obferved  by  the  Jews  as  a faff, 
in  memory  of  the  deftrudlion  of  Jerufalem  by  Nebuchad- 
nezzar, in  the  i ith  year  of  Zedekiah,  before  Chrift  588. 

TAMWORTH,  in  Geography,  is  a borough  and  market- 
town,  fituated  partly  in  the  hundred  of  Offlow,  county  of 
Stafford,  and  partly  in  the  hundred  of  Hemlingford,  county 
of  Warwick,  England  ; at  the  diftance  of  22  miles  S.E. 
from  Stafford,  27  miles  N.  by  W.  from  Warwick,  and  116 
miles  N.W.  from  London.  It  is  feated  near  the  confluence 
of  the  rivers  Tame  and  Anker,  the  former  of  which  runs 
through  the  town,  and  divides  it  into  two  nearly  equal 
parts.  Tamworth  appears  to  have  been  of  confiderable 
note  at  an  early  period  ; and  was  the  occafional  refidence 
of  the  Mercian  kings.  Offa  dates  a charter  to  the  monks  of 
Worcefter  from  his  palace  here  in  the  year  781  ; and  feverai 
of  his  fucceffors  in  the  next  century  alfo  date  their  grants  from 
the  fame  place.  At  that  period,  a ditch,  forty-five  feet  in 
breadth,  protected  the  town  and  royal  demefneon  the  nortli, 
weft,  and  eaft  ; the  river  ferving  as  a defence  on  the  fouth 
fide.  Of  this  ditch,  fome  veftiges  can  ftill  be  traced,  and  at 
two  angles  -ft'hich  it  forms,  are  two  mounts,  probably  raifed 
as  foundations  for  towers.  On  the  invafion  of  this  kingdor® 
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by  the  Danes,  Tamworth  was  almofl,  oi‘  totally,  deltroyed. 
Ethelfleda,  the  daughter  of  the  illuftrious  Alfred,  is  faid  to 
have  rebuilt  it  in  913,  after  (he  had,  by  her  prudence  and 
valour,  freed  her  brother’s  dominions  from  the  invaders. 
She  alfo  erefted  a tower  on  an  artificial  mount,  which  forms 
the  fcite  of  the  prefent  caftle  ; and  here  Ihe  generally  re- 
fided  till  her  death,  in  918.  The  caftle  was  beftowed  by 
William  the  Conqueror  on  Robert  Marmion,  whofe  de- 
fcendants  held  it  till  20  Edward  I.,  when  it  pafled  by  mar- 
riage  to  the  Freville  family  ; that  of  Ferrers  fucceeded  in 
the  reign  of  Henry  VI.  ; and  they  were  followed  by  the 
Comptons.  This  venerable  fabric  is  ftill  in  a good  ft  ate 
of  prefervation,  as  to  its  exterior  ; but  the  infide  has  fuf- 
fered  much  from  age  and  negleft.  The  rooms  are  numerous, 
but  ill-fuited  to  the  liberal  domeftic  manners  of  the  prefent 
era  ; and  the  whole  is  chiefly  attractive  as  a monument  of 
antiquity.  The  town  of  Tamworth  is  large  and  well-built. 
It  was  incorporated  by  queen  Elizabeth  on  a fcale  pecu- 
liarly liberal  : the  corporation  confifts  of  two  bailiffs,  a re- 
corder, high  fteward,  under  fteward,  a town-clerk,  and 
twenty-four  principal  burgeffes  : one  of  the  bailiffs  is  chofen 
from  each  county.  Tamworth  has  fent  two  reprefentatives 
to  parliament  ever  fince  the  year  1563.  The  right  of  elec- 
tion is  in  the  inhabitants  paying  fcot  and  lot : and  the 
members  are  returned  jointly  by  the  fheriffs  of  Warwickfhire 
and  Staffordlhire.  The  church  is  a fpaciouS  edifice.  The 
moft  ancient  portion  exhibits  two  round-headed  arches,  em- 
belliftied  with  zig-zag  mouldings : whence  it  feems  probable 
that  the  original  edifice  was  conftrufted  foon  after  the  Con- 
queft.  The  church  was  rendered  collegiate  by  the  Marmion 
family  at  an  early  period  for  a dean  and  fix  prebendaries ; 
with  feveral  lay  prebendaries,  which  are  ftill  attached  to  the 
church.  The  college  was  granted  by  queen  Elizabeth  in 
1581  to  Edward  Downing  and  Peter  Aftiton.  An  hofpital 
was  eftablifhed  in  this  town  by  Philip  Marmion  in  the  15th 
year  of  Edward  I.  On  its  fcite  another  was  founded  and 
endowed  by  Mr.  Guy,  to  whom  the  borough  of  Southwark 
is  indebted  for  the  noble  hofpital  wliich  bears  his  name. 
A grammar-fehool,  founded  by  queen  Elizabeth,  is  ftill 
well  fupported.  Here  are  fome  manufaflures,  the  chief  of 
which  is  that  of  fuperfine  woollen  cloths  : but  this  trade, 
though  ftill  refpeftable,  has  much  decreafed.  The  print- 
ing of  calicoes,  the  tanneries,  the  manufadlure  of  flax,  and 
the  fpinning  of  yarn,  are  branches  of  bufinefs  which  have 
confiderably  advanced.  A weekly  market,  under  queen 
Elizabeth’s  charter,  is  held  on  Saturdays  : and  three  fairs 
annually.  In  the  population  return  of  the  year  1811,  the 
Staffordlhire  divifion  of  Tamworth  was  ftated  to  contain 
279  houfes,  and  1327  inhabitants;  the  Warwicklhire  divi- 
fion 325  houfes,  and  1666  inhabitants:  making  a total  of 
2993  perfons,  occupying  604  houfes. 

About  four  miles  fouth-eaft  of  T amworth  is  Pooley-Hall, 
the  feat  of  the  honourable  colonel  Finch.  The  lands  at- 
tached to  this  refidence  formed  part  of  the  poffeflions  of  the 
Marmions  ; and  after  feveral  intermediate  tranfmiflions,  came 
to  the  fam.ily  of  Cokaine,  in  the  latter  part  of  the  14th  cen- 
tury. It  is  afeertained  that  fir  John  Cokaine  refided  at 
Pooley  in  the  reign  of  Henry  IV.,  and  his  defeendants,  for 
many  generations,  made  it  their  principal  feat.  The  pre- 
fent manfion  was  erefted  by  fir  Thomas  Cokaine,  temp. 
Henry  VIII.,  and  is  a fine  but  irregular  building,  varying 
in  charafter  between  the  embattled  ftyle  of  the  previous 
troubled  and  fufpicious  ages,  and  the  open  amplitude  of 
conftruftion  then  firft  growing  into  pradlice. — Beauties  of 
England  and  Wales,  vol.  xiii.  Staffordlhire,  and  vol.  xv. 
Warwickfhire,  by  J.  N.  Brewer. 

Tamworth,  a town  of  America,  in  New  Hamp- 
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fhirc  ; 56  miles  N.  of  Portfmouth  ; containing  1134  in- 
habitants. 

TAMYRACA,  in  Ancient  Geography ^ a town  of  Euro- 
pean Sarmatia,  near  the  Casreinite  gulf. 

TAN,  the  bark  of  the  oak,  chopped,  and  ground  by  a 
tanning-mill  into  a coarfe  powder ; to  be  ufed  in  the  tan- 
ning or  dreffing  of  Heins.  See  Taxnin. 

New  tan  is  tlie  moft  efteemed  ; when  old  and  ftale,  it  lofes 
a great  deal  of  its  effect,  which  confifts  in  condenfing  or 
doling  the  pores  of  the  Heins  ; fo  that  the  longer  the  Heins 
are  kept  in  tan,  the  greater  ftrength  and  firmnefs  they 
acquire. 

This  bark,  which  is  more  abundant  in  the  gummy  refinous 
part  than  any  of  our  common  indigenous  aftringents,  and 
which,  on  account  of  its  aftringent,  gummy,  refinous  pro- 
perty, ferves  both  to  preferve  leather  from  rotting,  and  to 
render  it  impervious  to  water,  is  preferred  to  all  other  fub- 
ftances  for  the  purpofe  of  tanning.  It  is  ufed  either  in  the 
way  of  infufion,  which  is  called  ooze  ; or  the  dry  powder  is 
ftrewed  between  layers  of  hides  and  ftcins,  when  thefe  are  laid 
away  in  the  tan-pits.  The  ooze  is  made  by  macerating  the 
bark  in  common  water,  in  a particular  fet  of  holes  or  pits,, 
which,  by  way  of  diftinftion  from  the  other  holes  in  the  tan- 
yard,  are  called  letches.  See  Tanning. 

Every  part  of  the  oak-tree;  of  what  age  or  growth  foever, 
is  fit  for  the  tanner’s  ufe,  and  all  oaken  coppice-wood,  of 
any  fize  or  age,  being  cut  and  procured  in  barking-time, 
will  tan  all  forts  of  leather  ; at  leaft,  as  well  as  the  bark 
alone.  When  this  material  is  get  at  the  proper  feafon,  it 
muft  be  very  well  dried  in  the  fun,  more  than  the  bark  alone  ^ 
thence  it  is  to  be  cut  up,  and  preferved  in  a covered  place 
for  ufe. 

When  it  is  to  be  ufed,  the  greater  wood  muft  be  firft 
cleft  fmall,  to  fit  it  for  the  beating  and  cutting-engine  j 
and  the  fmaller  muft  be  put  into  the  engine  as  it  is  : which 
done,  it  muft  be  again  dried  upon  a kiln,  and  after  that, 
ground  in  the  fame  manner  that  the  tanners  grind  their  bark- 
Such  wood  as  is  to  be  ufed  prefently  after  it  is  gotten,  will 
require  the  better  and  the  more  drying  upon  the  kiln  ; and 
if  this  is  omitted,  it  will  blacken  and  fpoil  all  the  leather  it 
is  ufed  about.  Where  oak  is  fcarce,  black -thorn,  or  floe- 
tree,  will  tolerably  well  fupply  its  place  ; and  where  that  is 
not  to  be  had  in  fufficient  plenty,  the  white-thorn  will  do- 
Phil.  Tran.  N°  108. 

Birch  alfo,  being  ordered  in  the  fame  manner  with  oak, 
is  fit  for  fome  ufes  in  tanning,  paiticularly  it  does  very 
well  for  tanning  of  flioe-fole  leather.  All  thefe  ingredients 
will  tan  much  better  than  bark  alone  ; and  that  with  much 
lefs  charge  ; fo  that  this  difeovery  may  very  well  fave  the 
felling  of  trees  when  the  bark  is  wanted,  at  a feafon  when 
the  fap  is  up,  which,  when  it  is  done,  caufes  the  outfide  of 
the  trees  to  rot  and  grow  worm-eaten  ; whereas,  if  the  trees 
had  been  felled  in  winter,  when  the  fap  is  down,  they  would 
have  been  almoft  all  heart,  as  the  people  exprefs  it,  and  not 
fubjedi  to  worms.  This  manner  of  ufing  the  wood  with 
the  bark,  in  tanning,  will  alfo  increafe  the  value  of  under- 
woods very  confiderably.  Phil.  Tranf.  N°  105. 

The  engine  necefl'ary  for  cutting  the  wood  confifts  of  a 
long  fquare  wooden  block,  and  fome  pieces  of  iron  to  be 
faftened  on  and  ufed  about  it,  d/z.  a hammer,  an  anvil,  an 
iron  holding  the  wood  to  be  bruifed  and  cut,  and  a knife  to 
cut  it.  The  whole  is  a very  Ample  and  cheap  machine,  and 
is  deferibed  at  large,  and  figured  in  the  above-mentioned 
number  of  the  Philofophical  Tranfadtions. 

By  M.  de  Buffon’s  experiments  upon  different  fltins,  it 
was  found  that  a decoftion  of  young  oak-wood  fucceeded 
perfedly  well  in  tanning  fheep  and  calves’  fltins,  but  did 
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not  tlo  equally  well  for  ox,  and  the  other  harder  fidns. 
This,  however,  he  imagines,  might  be  only  for  want  of 
knowing  the  beft  method  of  iifmg  the  wood.  And  certainly 
thefe  trials  deferve  to  be  farther  profecuted ; fince  the  fmall 
branches  of  the  oak,  which  are  of  little  value,  might  be  thus 
made  to  fupply  the  place  of  a much  dearer  commodity,  the 
bark  ; and  as  in  many  trees  the  bark  of  the  young  branches 
is  found  to  be  of  greatly  more  virtue  than  that  of  the  larger 
branches,  or  the  trunk,  the  ufe  of  thefe  fmall  boughs,  bark 
and  all,  might  very  probably  be  found  to  anfwer  to  all  the 
effefts  of  the  bark  of  the  larger  kind  alone.  Memoirs  Acad. 
Scienc.  Par.  1736. 

The  Society  of  Arts,  See.  granted  a premium  of  too/, 
in  the  year  1765,  for  the  difeovery  of  a method  of  tanning 
with  oaken  law-duft  ; but  the  acquifition  has  not  hitherto 
had  its  defired  effeft ; though  it  is  faid  that  the  ufe  of  oaken 
faw-duft  has  been  advantageoufly  adopted  in  Germany. 
DofTie’s  Mem.  of  Agr.  vol.  i.  p.  227. 

We  are  told,  in  Phil.  Tranf.  N°  36,  that  the  operation  of 
tanning  is  performed,  on  leather,  better  in  the  Weft  Indies 
than  in  England.  They  ufe  three  forts  of  bark,  the  man- 
grove-bark, the  olive -bark,  and  another ; and  the  whole 
bufmefs  is  fo  foon  done,  that  a hide  delivered  to  them,  is  in 
fix  weeks  ready  to  be  worked  into  ftioes,  though  they  beftow 
lefs  labour  than  we  do. 

Mr.  Albert  Gefner,  firft  phyfician  to  the  duke  of  Wir- 
temberg,  having  made  fome  experiments  on  the  dull  of 
heath,  dried  in  an  oven,  and  afterwards  pulverized,  as  a fub- 
ftitute  to  that  of  oak-bark  in  tanning,  found  that  the  leather 
prepared  by  this  method  was  very  good  ; but  he  obferves, 
that  the  operation  is  much  more  tedious.  (Hift.  R.  A.  S. 
Paris,  for  1756.)  Others  have  propofed  a trial  of  the  fmall 
branches  of  heath,  and  the  leaves  of  oak. 

Tan,  in  Gardening,  a fubftance  of  the  oak-bark,  or  other 
fimilar  kinds,  after  it  has  been  ground  and  foaked  in  the 
ooze  of  the  tanners’  vats,  and  properly  dried,  is  ufed  for 
the  purpofe  of  making  hot-beds,  for  forcing  many  forts 
of  exotic  plants  that  require  a durable  fteady  heat. 

It  has  not  been  of  very  long  ufe  in  England,  and  was 
brought  to  us  from  Holland  in  the  reign  of  king  William, 
and  then  ufed  for  the  raifing  of  orange-trees  ; but  after  this 
period  it  became  difufed  ; and  it  is  of  a much  later  date, 
viz.  about  the  year  1719,  that  it  has  been  brought  into  ufe 
again  for  tlie  raifing  of  the  pine-apple,  fince  which  time  it  is 
become  generally  ufed,  wherever  it  is  to  be  had,  for  all  the 
purpofes  of  the  hot-bed,  in  raifing  tender  exotic  plants. 

Refufe  tan,  made  up  into  cakes,  ferves  as  fuel,  in  circum- 
ftances  where  a gentle  and  continued  fire  is  advantageous. 
See  BARK-Bed,  YioT-Bed,  Yiox-Houfe,  and  Stove. 

Tan,  Flower  of,  is  a name  given  by  the  people  employed 
in  the  tanning-trade,  to  a yellow  fubftance,  often  found  upon 
old  tan,  or  oak-bark  broken  to  pieces,  which  has  been  ufed 
as  tan,  and  is  of  no  farther  fervice. 

The  name,  however,  is  very  improper ; and  though  every 
body  converfant  in  tan-yards  mull  have  feen  the  thing,  yet 
it  has  always  palled  as  an  eillorefcence  of  the  bark,  till  the 
curious  Mr.  Marchand  inquired  more  accurately  into  its  na- 
ture, and  found  it  to  be  a plant  of  itfelf,  wholly  different 
from  the  matter  of  the  tan  ; and  to  which  the  bark,  which 
had  been  often  wetted  and  dried  again,  ferved  as  a proper 
matrix.  He  found  it  to  be  more  nearly  allied  to  the  fpungc, 
than  to  any  other  genus  of  plants,  and  therefore  named  it 
^pongia  fugax  mollis  Jlava  Iff  ama/ia  in  pulvere  coriario  najeens, 
xoft,  beautiful,  yellow-fiiding  fpunge,  growing  on  tanners’ 
bark. 

It  makes  its  appearance  moll  frequently  in  the  fummer- 


months,  and  is  then  feen  in  fmall  tufts  of  a beautiful  yellow 
colour,  on  different  parts  of  the  old  heaps  of  bark.  It  ap- 
pears at  firft  in  form  of  a thin  yellow  feum,  and  is  of  a fort 
of  jelly-like  ftrufture  ; but  it  every  day  grows  larger  and 
thicker,  till  it  ftands  above  half  an  inch  out  from  the  furface 
of  the  bark.  As  it  grows,  its  furface  becomes  more  and 
more  cavernous  and  fpungy,  the  pores  or  holes  being  of  dif- 
ferent diameters,  and  the  interfticial  matter  forming  a fort  of 
net-work  more  or  lefs  regular,  and  often  interrupted  by  ir- 
regular prominences  in  feveral  parts  ; and,  in  fine,  when  the 
growth  is  complete,  the  whole  more  refembles  a fpunge 
than  any  vegetable  fubftance,  and  is  of  a deep  yellow  co- 
lour, and  confiderably  thick  and  tough  confiftcnce  ; there 
are  no  roots  to  be  difeovered  iffuing  from  it ; its  fmell  is  like 
that  of  rotten  wood,  and  its  tafte  is  fomewhat  ftyptic.  It 
always  appears  in  the  warm  months,  and  always  upon  fuch 
old  tan  as  has  begun  to  ferment,  and  is  in  the  llate  in  which 
our  gardeners  ule  it  for  hot-beds.  If  it  happens  to  ftand 
expofed  to  the  fouth  fun,  it  is  but  of  fhort  duration  j but 
if  it  be  in  a fheltered  place,  it  will  laft  a confiderable  time, 
and  often  fpread  itfelf  to  a great  extent,  and  make  a 
very  beautiful  figure  for  many  weeks.  Mem.  Acad.  Par. 
1727. 

Tan-5«/,  in  Gardetiing.  See  BARK-Bed. 

Tan-P/V.  See  Bark-PiV. 

'T A'^-Spud,  in  Rural  Economy,  the  name  ufually  given  to 
a particular  fort  of  tool  ufed  for  peeling  of  the  bark  from 
oak,  and  fome  other  trees,  in  certain  diftridls  ; but  in  others 
they  employ  feveral  different  implements  for  effedling  this 
purpofe. 

TAN-5row.  See  YioT-Houfe  and  Stove. 

TANA,  in  Geography,  the  moll  confiderable  river  in 
Finmark. 

TANACETUM,  in  Botany,  Tanfy,  a barbarous  Latin 
word,  of  which,  like  Ofmunda,  it  is  fcarcely  poflible,  as 
Linnasus  remarks,  Phil.  Bot.  160,  to  determine  the  mean- 
ing, or  from  what  language  it  is  derived.  Of  Osmunda 
we  have  attempted  an  explanation.  (See  that  article.)  De 
Theis  cites  Linnaeus  and  Dodonaeus  as  deducing  Tanacetim 
from  Athanajia ; but  we  find  no  fuch  etymology  given  by 
them,  though  feveral  writers  fpeak  of  thefe  words  as  fy- 
nonimous,  and  fome  lexicographers  give  that  explanation. 
ASavaerta,  as  expreffing  an  unfading,  or  everlafting,  flower, 
is  little  applicable  to  our  Tanfy. — Linn.  Gen.  417.  Schreb. 
549.  Willd.  Sp.  PI.  V.  3.  1809.  Mart.  Mill.  Didl.  v.  4. 
Sm.  FI.  Brit.  B62.  Prodr.  FI.  Graec.  Sibth.  v.  2.  167- 
Ait.  Hort.  Kew.  V.  5.  I.  Purfh  522.  Juff.  184.  Tourn. 
t.  261.  Lamarck  Illuftr.  t.  696.  Gtertn.  t.  165. — Clafs 
and  order,  Syngenefia  Polygamia-fiiperjlua.  Nat.  Ord.  Com- 
pnfitce  dijeoidea,  Lmn.  Corymhtfera,  Juff. 

Gen.  Ch.  Common  Calyx  hemifpherical,  imbricated,  with 
acute  compaft  fcales.  Cor.  compound,  tubular,  convex. 
Florets  of  the  diflc  numerous,  funriel-fhaped,  with  five  re- 
flexed fegments  in  the  limb,  all  perfedl : thofe  of  the  radius 
few,  fmall,  three-cleft,  moll  deeply  divided  at  their  inner 
fide.  Siam,  in  the  perfedl  florets.  Filaments  five,  capillary, 
very  fhort ; anthers  united  into  a cylindrical  tube.  P{/?.  in 
the  perfedl  florets,  Germen  oblong,  fmaU ; ftyle  thread- 
fliaped,  the  length  of  the  ftamens  ; ftigma  in  two  revolute 
fegments  ; in  the  female  ones,  Germen  oblong  ; ftyle  Ample ; 
ftigmas  two,  reflexed.  Peric.  none,  except  the  unchanged; 
calyx.  Seeds  folitary,  oblong,  crowned  with  more  or  lefs 
of  a flight  margin.  Recept.  convex,  naked. 

Obf.  Sometimes  the  radius  is  wanting,  all  the  florets 
being,  in  that  cafe,  perfeft.  The  feeds  of  fome  fpecies  are 
faid  to  want  the  crown. 
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EfT.  Ch.  Receptacle  naked.  Seeds  crowned  with  a 
border.  Calyx  imbricated,  hemifpherical.  Florets  of  the 
radius  three-cleft,  obfolete,  fometimes  wanting. 

1.  T.  wjlitum.  Leafy  Cape  Tanfy.  Thunb.  Prodr. 
147.  Willd.  n.  1.  — “ Leaves  flender,  triangular,  imbri- 
cated. Panicle  terminal.” — Native  of  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope.  Thunberg. 

2.  T.  longlfolium.  Long-leaved  Cape  Tanfy.  Thunb. 
Prodr.  147.  Willd.  n.  2. — “ Leaves  linear-thread-lhaped. 
Clufter  terminal,  level-topped.” — Found  in  the  fame 
country. 

3.  T.  rmifolium.  Flax -leaved  Cape  Tanfy.  Thunb. 

Prodr.  147.  Willd.  n.  3.  Ait.  n.  i.  (Athanafia  lini- 
folia  ; Linn.  Suppl.  361.) — Leaves  linear-lanceolate,  chan- 
nelled, taper-pointed.  Clufter  terminal,  fimple,  corymbofe. 
— Native  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope.  Sent  to  Kew  by 
Mr.  Maftbn  in  1774.  A green-houfe  Ihrub,  flowering  in 
Auguft.  The  Jlem  is  Ample,  round,  and  fmooth,  clothed 
with  alternate,  fimple,  linear  or  awl-lhaped  leaves.  Flowers 
ovate,  fmooth,  yellow.  The  length  of  the  leaves  is  variable. 

4.  T.  axillare.  Axillary  Cape  Tanfy.  Thunb.  Prodr. 

147.  Willd.  n.  4 “ Leaves  linear-thread-fhaped,  com- 

bined at  the  bafe.  Flowers  axillary,  feflile.” — Gathered  by 
Thunberg  at  the  Cape. 

5.  T.  uUginoftim.  Marfli  Levant  Tanfy.  Prodr.  FI. 
Graec.  n.  2029.  FI.  Groec.  t.  855,  unpubliflied.  (San- 
tolina  vermiculata  cretica ; Tourn.  Inft.  461?) — Leaves 
linear ; the  lower  ones  with  one  lateral  tooth.  Stalks  foli- 

tary,  terminal,  fingle-flowered Gathered  by  Dr.  Sibthorp 

in  boggy  parts  of  the  ifle  of  Cyprus,  intermixed  with  Junciis 
bufonius.  The  root  is  annual,  fimple,  tapering,  with  many 
whitifh  fibres.  Stems  feveral,  afcending,  branched  from  the 
bottom,  three  or  four  inches  high,  round,  fmooth,  leafy. 
Leaves  alternate,  feflile,  an  inch  long,  acute,  channelled, 
fmooth,  moftly  entire  ; a few  of  the  lower  ones  only  dilated 
(lightly  at  the  end,  and  furniflied  with  a lateral  tooth. 
Flowers  terminal,  folitary,  yellow,  hemifpherical,  each  on  a 
fimple,  naked,  fmooth,  ereft  Jlalk,  two  or  three  inches  in 
length,  purplifh  at  the  top.  Seed,  according  to  Mr. 
Bauer’s  drawing,  crowned  with  an  oblong  tubular  fcale, 
fplit  on  one  fide. 

6.  T.  fuffruticofum.  Shrubby  Cape  Tanfy.  Linn.  Sp. 
PI.  1183.  Willd.  n.  5.  Ait.  n.  2.  Thunb.  Prodr.  146. 
(T.  africanum  fruticans  multiflorum,  folds  tanaceti  vulgaris 
decuplo  minoribus  ; Comm.  Hort.  v.  2.  199.  t.  100.) — 
Leaves  in  many  pinnate,  fubdivided,  acute,  fomewhat  downy 
fegments.  Stem  (hrubby.  Flowers  corymbofe,  level- 
topped. — Native  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  from  whence 
the  Dutch  obtained  feeds  above  a century  ago,  and  it  pro- 
bably foon  found  its  way  into  our  more  curious  green-houfes. 
The  plant  has  little  to  attraft  general  admiration,  though 
the  leaves  arc  delicately  divided,  and  the  leafy  branches  are 
terminated  by  abundance  of  little  golden  corymbofe  Jlowers, 
whofe  calyx  is  membranous  and  ftiining. 

7.  'V . fihirlcum.  Long-leaved  Siberian  Tanfy.  Linn. 

Sp.  PI.  1183.  Willd.  n.  6.  (T.  n.  116;  Gmel.  Sib.  v.  2. 
134.  t.  65.  f.  2.) — Leaves  pinnate;  leaflets  linear-thread- 
fhaped,  entire  ; undivided  or  three-cleft.  Flowers  corym- 
bofe, level-topped.  Calyx-fcales  nearly  orbicular,  fmooth. 
— Gathered  by  Steller,  in  dry  mountainous  parts  of  Siberia, 
beyond  the  lake  Baical,  flowering  in  June  and  July.  The 
root  is  brown,  rather  thick,  with  many  fibres  running  deep 
into  the  ground,  and  apparently  perennial.  Stems  about 
<eighteen  inches  high,  ereft,  round,  ftriated,  fmooth,  fome- 
what leafy  ; branched  and  corymbofe  at  the  top.  Leaves 
acute,  not  unlike  thofe  of  Southernwood,  but  fmooth  ; the 


lower  ones  on  long  ftalks ; the  uppermoft  feflile,  at  the  bafe 
of  each  branch.  Flowers  bright  yellow,  partly  drooping, 
encompaffed  by  the  white  membranous  edges  of  the  green 
orbicular  fcales  of  the  calyx. 

8.  H.  argenteum.  Silvery  Armenian  Tanfy.  Willd.  n.  7. 
“ Ejufd.  Achill.  51.  t.  2.  f.  4.”  (Achillea  argentea;  La- 
marck  Dift.  v.  i.  29.  Ptarmica  orientalis,  foliis  argenteis 
conjugatis;  Tourn.  Cor.  38.) — “ Leaves  pinnate,  clothed 
with  filky  down  ; leaflets  lanceolate,  flightly  toothed  at  the 
extremity.  Corymb  terminal.” — Gathered  by  Tournefort 
in  Armenia.  This  is  faid  to  bear  fome  refemblance  to  the 
Achillea  Clavennee.  The  Jlem  is  about  a foot  high,  fimple, 
channelled,  covered,  like  the  reft  of  the  herb,  with  filky 
down.  Leaves  alternate,  (talked,  with  linear  or  lanceolate 
leaflets,  moft  of  which,  efpecially  in  the  radical  leaves,  have 
two  or  three  teeth  towards  the  end.  Flowers  probably 
white.  Receptacle  conftantly  naked.  Calyx  membranous  at 
the  edge  of  the  inner  fcales.  Lamarck,  IVilldenow. 

9.  T.  angulatum.  Dropwort-leaved  Tanfy.  Willd.  n.  8. 
“ Ejufd.  Achill.  52.  t.  2.  f.  3.”  (Achillea  filipendulina  ; 
Lamarck  Didt.  v.  i.  27.  Ptarmica  orientalis,  tanaceti  folio 
et  facie,  (lore  minimo  ; Tourn.  Cor.  38.)  — Leaves  pinna- 
tifid  ; fegments  lanceolate,  ferrated.  Corymb  denfe.  Ca- 
lyx angular.”  — Gathered  in  the  Levant  by  Tournefort. 
Stem  a foot,  or  rather  more,  in  height,  channelled,  almoft 
fmooth,  but  fparingly  leafy  in  the  upper  part.  Lower 
leaves  two  or  three  inches  long,  deeply  pinnatifid,  green, 
and  fmooth  ; upper  about  half  as  long.  Flowers  yellow,  in 
a fmall  denfe  corymhus.  Florets  of  the  radius  fcarcely  more 
than  two  or  three,  very  (hort.  Receptacle  elevated,  furnilhed 
with  a very  few  fcales  at  the  margin.  Willd.  Lamarck. 

10.  T.  microphyllum.  Small -leaved  Siberian  Tanfy. 

(Achillea  n.  164;  Gmel.  Sib.  v.  2.  198.  t.  83.  f.  2..  Ptar- 
mica millefolii  folio  tomentofo,  (lore  luteo  ; Gerb.  MSS.  in 
Herb.  Linn.) — Leaves  pinnate;  leaflets  bipinnatifid,  hairy, 

obtufe.  Flower-ftalks  corymbofe,  hairy.  Calyx  fmooth 

Gathered  by  Gerber,  in  deferts,  on  both  fides  of  the  river 
Don,  near  upper  Kundrufchewa.  He  remarked  that  the 
receptacle  is  devoid  of  fcales,  which  induces  us  to  introduce 
this  plant  here,  though  referred  to  Achillea  by  Gmelin. 
Linnaeus  has  pafTed  it  over.  The  root  is  woody  and  appa- 
rently perennial.  Stem  a fpan  high,  more  or  lefs  branched, 
leafy,  angular,  and  downy.  Leaves  ftalked,  hairy,  finely 
fubdivided  and  notched.  Flowers  yellow,  rather  hemi- 
fpherical  than  cylindrical.  Calyx-feales  oblong,  ending  in  a 
fuddenly  dilated  white  membrane  ; the  bafe  of  the  outward 
ones  only  occafionally  hairy,  or  fringed.  Florets  of  the 
radius  very  (liort,  three-toothed. 

11.  T.  incanum.  Hoary  Oriental  Tanfy.  Linn.  Sp. 
PI.  1183.  Willd.  n.  9.  (Abfinthium  orientale  incanum 
tenuifolium,  floribus  luteis  in  capitulum  congeftis  et  furfilm 
fpeftantibus ; Tourn.  Cor.  34.) — Leaves  pinnate,  hoary; 
leaflets  crowded,  in  deep  finger-like  fegments.  Corymbs 
denfe,  compound,  fomewhat  panicled. — Native  of  the  Le- 
vant. The  Jlem  is  faid  by  Linnaeus  to  be  fimple,  leafy,  and 
very  (hort.  We  have  feen  neither  fpecimen  nor  figure. 

12.  T.  cotuloidcs.  May -weed  Cape  Tanfy.  Linn.  Mant. 
282.  Willd.  n.  10.  — Leaves  deeply  pinnatifid,  pointed, 
hairy,  dotted.  Stem  much  branched.  Flowers  fomewhat 
panicled.  Calyx-fcdes  elliptical,  nearly  equal. — Native  of 
the  Cape  of  Good  Hope.  Root  fomewhat  woody,  with 
many  fibres  ; Linnsus  judged  it  to  be  annual.  Stem  about 
a fpan  high,  copioufly  branched,  round ; branches  afcend- 
ing, leafy,  hairy.  Leaves  numerous,  fcattered,  ftalked, 
hardly  an  inch  long,  in  feven  or  nine  deep,  acute,  entire  feg- 
ments, clothed,  on  the  lower  fide  at  leaft,  with  very  long 
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ilraight  loofe  hairs.  Flower -Jlalks  panicled,  hairy,  leafy, 
fomewhat  corymbofe.  Flowers  fmall,  hemifpherical,  rather 
convex,  yellow,  with  few  or  no  radiant  florets.  Calyx-Jcales 
acute,  rather  lax,  roughifli,  with  thin  pale  edges. 

13.  T.  orientale.  Silky-leaved  Oriental  Tanfy.  Willd. 
n.  II.  (Abfinthium  orientale  incanum,  capillaceo  folio, 
floribusin  capitulum  congeftis ; Tourn.  Cor.  34.) — “ Leaves 
filky  and  hoary  ; the  radical  ones  pinnate  ; leaflets  in  three 
deep,  hnear-thread-fhaped,  acute  fegments  ; ftem-leaves  in 
three  deep,  lanceolate  fegments.  Panicle  denfely  corym- 
bofe.”— Native  of  Armenia.  Root  perennial.  Leaves  of 
the  root  and  barren  Hems  about  three-quarters  of  an  inch 
long,  on  ftill  longer  footjlalhs  ; thofe  of  the  flowering  ftem 
broader,  their  fegments  flat,  occafionally  divided.  Panicle 
corymbofe,  terminal.  Flowers  fefllle,  in  round  heads,  upon 
crowded  ftalks.  Calyx  downy.  Receptacle  naked.  JVilld. 

14.  T.  anniium.  Annual  Tanfy.  Linn.  Sp.  PI.  1184. 
Willd.  n.  12.  Ait.  n.  3.  (Santolina  corymbis  fimplicibus 
faftigiatis,  foliis  hnearibus  confertis  ; Mill.  Ic.  t.  227.  f.  i. 
Elichryfon  •,  Cluf.  Hill.  v.  i.  326.  Elyochryfon,  five 
Coma  aurea ; Ger.  Em.  645.) — Radical  leaves  doubly  pin- 
nate ; thofe  of  the  Hem  deeply  pinnatifid,  downy  ; their 
fegments  lharp-pointed.  Corymbs  level-topped.  Calyx- 

fcales  oblong,  hairy Native  of  Spain  and  Italy.  Very 

foon  introduced  into  our  gardens,  where  it  proves  a hardy 
annual,  flowering  in  July  and  Augult.  The Jlern  is  two  or 
three  feet  high,  round,  furrowed,  much  branched,  clothed 
with  innumerable  fmall  crowded  pinnatifid  leaves,  of  a rather 
hoary  green.  Flowers  yellow,  in  terminal  flat  corymbs  ; the 
fcales  of  their  calyx  unequal,  imbricated,  keeled,  hairy, 
tipped  with  a rounded  membrane. 

15.  T.  oltufum.  Blunt-leaved  Cape  Tanfy.  Thunb. 
Prodr.  147.  |WiUd.  n.  13. — “ Leaves  doubly  pinnate, 
fmooth  ; leaflets  linear,  obtufe.  Heads  of  flowers  folitary, 
fmooth.” — Found  by  Thunberg  at  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope. 

16.  T.  grandlflorum.  Large-flowered  Cape  Tanfy. 
Thunb.  Prodr.  147.  Willd.  n.  14 — “ Leaves  doubly  pin- 
nate, villous  ; leaflets  linear,  acute.  Heads  of  flowers  foli- 
tary, downy.” — From  the  fame  country. — We  have  not 
feen  either  of  the  two  laft  fpecies.  Willdenow  underftands 
Thunberg’s  exprefflon,  capitidis  folitariis,  as  mQ^\^mgJloribus 
Jolitariis ; but  the  fuppofition  of  fo  great  an  inaccuracy  is 
fcarcely  warrantable.  We  therefore  preferve  the  original 
fenfe  ; whether  it  be  accurate  or  not  mull  remain  with  the 
author. 

17.  T.  multijlorum.  Many-flowered  Cape  Tanfy.  Thunb. 
Prodr.  147.  Willd.  n.  16. — “ Leaves  doubly  pinnate,  vil- 
lous ; leaflets  acute.  Panicles  compound,  level-topped.” — 
Found  by  Thunberg  at  the  Cape. 

18.  T.  myriophyllum.  Millfoil  Tanfy.  Willd.  n.  17. 
“ Ejufd.  Achill.  50.”  (Achillea  bipinnata  ; Linn.  Sp.  PL 
1265.  Ptarmica  orientalis  incana,  foliis  pennatis,  femiflof- 
culis  florum  vix  confpicuis ; Tourn.  Cor.  38.) — Leaves 
doubly  pinnate,  downy  ; leaflets  ovate  ; thofe  of  the  ftem 
toothed  ; of  the  radical  leaves  entire — Native  of  the  Le- 
vant. Only  to  be  feen  perhaps  in  Tournefort’s  herbarium, 
or  in  colleftions  extrafted  from  thence. 

19.  T.  vulgare.  Common  Tanfy.  Linn.  Sp.  PI.  1184. 
Willd.  n.  18.  Ait.  n.  4.  FI.  Brit.  n.  i.  Engl.  Bot. 
t.  1229.  Woodv.  Med.  Bot.  t.  115.  FI.  Dan.  t.  871. 
(Tanacetum;  Ger.  Em.  650.  Matth.  Valgr.  v.  2.  259. 
Camer.  Epit.  650.) — B.  T.  crifpum  anglicum  ; Ger.  Em. 

650 — Leaves  doubly  pinnatifid,  fliarply  ferrated,  naked 

Native  of  banks,  hedges,  and  borders  of  fields,  in  moll 
parts  of  the  middle  of  Europe  ; very  frequent  in  England, 


flowering  in  July  and  Auguft.  Root  perennial,  creeping. 
Herb  two  feet  high,  leafy,  dark  green,  with  a llrong  baU 
famic  feent,  and  bitter  tafte.  It  was  formerly  more  ufed 
than  at  prefent  to  give  a flavour,  as  well  as  a green  colour,  to 
a rich  kind  of  pudding.  The  leaves  are  copious,  feflile,  a fpan 
long,  fometimes  a little  hairy  underneath  ; clafping  the  item 
with  their  dilated  bafe.  Flowers  compofing  a large,  flattilh, 
terminal,  golden  corymbus.  The  radius  is  fcarcely  remark- 
able but  in  hot  feafons,  though  its  rudiments  may  generally 
be  detedled.  The  curled-leaved  variety  is  efteemed  moll 
aromatic  and  wholefome. 

Willdenow’s  fifteenth  fpecies,  T.  vwnanthos,  Linn.  Mant. 
Ill,  having  a fcaly  receptacle,  is  referred  to  Santolina, 
(fee  that  article,)  in  the  Prodr.  FI.  Grseca,  by  the  fpecific 
name  of  S.  rigida.  This  is  a depreifed  annual  plant,  with 
doubly-pinnatifid  pointlefs  leaves  ; fingle-flowered  afeendmg 
hairy  jlalh  ; and  a hairy  calyx,  whofe  fcales  are  nearly  equal. 
Thejlowers  are  yellow.  This  is  a native  of  Cyprus,  and 
very  nearly  akin  to  S.  anthemoides,  l,.inn.  Sp.  PI.  1180; 
wLofe  calyx  is  imbricated  on  all  fides,  and  its  leaves  have 
briftle -pointed  fegments. 

Tanacetum,  in  Gardening,  furnillies  plants  of  the  her- 
baceous and  Ihrubby  perennial  kinds,  among  which  the 
fpecies  moll  commonly  cultivated  are,  the  common  tanfy 
(T.  vulgare)  ; the  annual  tanfy  (T.  annuum)  ; the  coll- 
mary  tanfy  (T.  balfamita)  ; the  Siberian  tanfy  (T.  fibiri- 
cum)  ; the  ihrubby  tanfy  (T.  fuffruticofum)  ; and  the  fan- 
leaved tanfy  (T.  flabelliforme). 

In  tlie  firft  fort  there  are  varieties  vyith  curled  leaves, 
called  double  tanfy  ; with  variegated  leaves  ; and  with  larger 
leaves,  which  have  little  feent. 

Method  of  Culture. — All  the  different  herbaceous  fpecies 
are  increafed  by  parting  the  roots,  and  by  feed. 

In  the  firft  mode  the  bufinefs  is  eflefted  by  flipping  or  di- 
viding the  roots  in  autumn  or  winter,  when  the  ftalks  are 
decayed  ; or  early  in  fpring,  before  new  ftalks  Ihoot  forth  ; 
planting  the  flips  at  once  where  they  are  to  remain  ; thofe  for 
the  kitchen-garden,  as  the  common  tanfy,  &c.  in  any  bed  or 
border  a foot  and  a half  afunder  ; and  thofe  intended  for  va- 
riety in  the  pleafure -ground,  fingly  here  and  there,  at 
fuitable  diftances,  to  eifetl  a proper  diverfity. 

The  feed  faved  in  autumn  Ihould  be  fown  in  the  fpring 
following,  in  beds  of  light  earth,  broad-call  and  raked  in, 
when  the  plants  will  foon  come  up,  and  in  July  be  fit  to 
prick  out  in  beds,  in  rows  a foot  afunder  ; fome  to  remain, 
and  others  to  be  planted  out  in  autumn  where  they  are  to 
grow. 

All  the  flirubby  forts  are  eafily  increafed  by  cuttings  of 
the  branches,  which  Ihould  be  planted  any  time  in  fpring 
and  fummer,  choofing  the  young  and  moll  robuft  flioots, 
which  Ihould  be  cut  off  in  proper  lengths,  and  if  early 
in  fpring,  &c.  be  planted  in  pots  of  good  earth,  feve- 
ral  in  each,  plunging  them  in  a hot-bed,  where  they  will 
be  rooted,  and  fit  for  potting  off  leparately  in  fix  weeks  ; 
or  if  in  fummer,  the  young  Ihoots  may  be  planted  in  the  full 
ground,  in  a lhady  border,  or  where  they  may  be  lhaded 
with  mats  from  the  fun  ; or  in  pots,  and  placed  in  the  lhade, 
or  under  a garden-frame,  &c.;  in  all  of  which  methods, 
giving  plenty  of  water,  they  will  readily  take  root  ; but 
thofe  in  the  hot-bed  will  be  forwardeft  : they,  however,  will 
all  be  well  rooted  the  fame  feafon,  and  Ihould  then  be  tranf- 
planted  into  feparate  pots,  and  managed  as  other  Ihrubby 
greenhoufe  plants.  See  Green-house  Plants. 

Moll  of  the  former  forts  require  to  be  afterwards  kept 
free  from  weeds,  cutting  down  the  decayed  ftalks  annually 
in  autumn  ; and  as  the  roots  increafe  fall  into  large  bunches, 

fpreading 
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fpreading  widely  round,  they  Ihould  be  cut  in,  or  be  flipped 
occafionally,  otherwife  they  are  apt  to  overrun  the  ground  ; 
and  to  have  the  ground  dug  between  the  plants  annually. 

All  the  latter  forts  are  fomewhat  tender,  but  only  re- 
quire flielter  from  froft,  being  kept  in  pots,  and  depofited 
among  the  greenhoufe  plants,  and  treated  as  other  flmibby 
exotics  of  that  collection.  They  effect  a very  agreeable 
variety  at  all  times  of  the  year,  but  particularly  in  fummer 
and  autumn,  when  in  flower. 

The  common  tanfy  has  been  long  cultivated  in  the  garden 
as  a culinary  and  medicinal  herb  ; the  leaves  being  ufed  oc- 
cafionally while  young  and  tender,  in  fallads  during  the 
fpring  feafon,  as  well  as  for  making  cakes,  puddings,  and 
many  other  fimilar  articles.  The  powder  of  the  dried  leavers, 
the  feeds,  and  the  flowers,  have  alfo  been  fometimes  employed 
as  a remedy  againft  worms. 

The  curled  and  variegated  forts  or  varieties  are  principally 
made  ufe  of  for  ornamental  purpofes. 

The  earl  of  Dundonald  has  propofed  the  cultivation  of 
the  tanacetum,  or  tanfy,  for  the  production  of  potafs, 
afferting  that  it  will  yield  more  of  this  alkali  than  can  be 
procured  from  an  equal  weight  of  any  other  vegetable. 

Tanacetum,  in  the  Materia  Medica.  See  Tansy. 

TANADASSA,  in  Ancient  Geography,  z.  town  of  Africa 
Propria,  on  the  route  from  the  Grand  Leptis  to  Tacapae. 

TAN.cECIUM,  in  Botany,  fo  named  by  Dr.  Swartz, 
on  account  of  its  very  long  climbing  ftem  and  branches, 
from  Tavan>c*)?,  Jlretched  out,  or  rather  having  an  elongated  point. 
— Swartz  Prodr.  91.  Ind.  Occ.  1049.  t.  20.  Schreb.  Gen. 
412.  834.  Willd.  Sp.  PI.  V.  3.  312.  Mart.  Mill.  Diet. 
V.  4. — Clafs  and  order,  Didynamia  Angiofpermia.  Nat.  Ord. 
Luride,  or  perhaps  Putaminea,  Linn.  Swartz.  Akin  to 
Solanacee,  Juff. 

Gen.  Ch.  Cal.  Perianth  inferior,  of  one  leaf,  tubular, 
undivided,  abrupt,  nearly  or  quite  entire.  Cor.  of  one 
petal,  long  ; tube  cylindrical,  dilated  upwards,  limb  fpread- 
ing, in  five,  fomewhat  unequal,  or  two-lipped,  deep  feg- 
ments.  Stam.  Filaments  four,  Ihorter  than  the  tube  of  the 
corolla,  two  of  them  rather  fliorter  than  the  reft,  with  an 
intermediate  rudiment  of  a fifth  ; anthers  two-lobed.  Pijl. 
Germen  fuperior,  roundifli,  feated  on  an  annular  receptacle  ; 
ftyle  fimple,  about  the  length  of  the  ftamens  ; ftigma  of  two 
thick  fpreading  lobes.  Peric.  Berry  very  large,  globofe  or 
oblong,  on  a fliort  ftalk,  of  two  cells,  with  a hard  coat. 
Seeds  fmall,  numerous,  oblong,  angular,  inferted  into  a 
central  globofe  receptacle. 

Eft.  Ch.  Calyx  cylindrical,  undivided,  abrupt.  Corolla 
tubular,  rather  uneq\ial,  five-cleft.  Rudiment  of  a fifth 
ftamen.  Berry  coated,  of  two  cells,  with  many  feeds. 

Obf.  This  genus  furely  belongs  to  the  Lurida  of  Lin- 
naeus, and  is  confiderably  akin  to  another  genus  of  Swartz’s, 
the  Solandha,  fee  that  article,  though  he  does  not  appear 
to  advert  to  this  affinity. 

I.  T.  parafiticum.  Simple -leaved  Tanscium.  Willd. 
n.  I.  Swartz  Ind.  Occ.  1053.  .Tacq.  Hort.  Schoenbr. 
V.  I.  61.  t.  1 15.— Leaves  fimple,  ovate,  coriaceous.  Stem 
ffirubby,  climbing  parafitically — Native  of  woods  in  the 
weftern  part  of  .lamaica.  Stem  when  young  clofely  at- 
tached by  fibrous  radicles  to  the  trunks  of  trees,  round, 
with  a grey  rugged  bark  ; when  full-grown,  it  often  de- 
cays below,  fupporting  itfelf  altogether  parafitically,  and 
fending  out  round,  fpreading,  fmooth,  leafy  branches. 
Leaves  oppofite,  on  ffiort  thick  ftalks,  five  or  fix  inches 
long,  entire,  acute,  fcarcely  pointed,  fmooth,  of  a fine 
ffiining  green,  with  one  rib,  and  many  oblique  veins. 
Flovoer-JlalJis  axillary,  ffiort,  each  bearing  about  four  elegant 
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drooping  flowers,  about  an  inch  and  a half  long.  Cahse 
fwelhng,  purpliffi-red,  contrafted  at  the  mouth,  quite  4- 
tire.  Corolla  with  a pale  yellowiffi  tube,  and  crimfon, 
fpreading  or  reflexed,  border,  whofe  fegments  are  rounded 
and  nearly  uniform,  the  lowermoft  only  a little  the  largeft^ 
and  folding  over  the  mouth  like  a lid,  before  the  flower  ex- 
pands. Berry  globofe,  as  big  as  a fmall  apple,  with  a 
brown  brittle  coat.  Swartz  once  found  a fruit  with  three 
cells. 

2.  T.  Jaroha.  Three-leaved  Tanxeium.  Willd.  n 2 
Srvartz  Ind.  Occ.  1050.  t.  20.  f.  i.  (Jaroba;  Marcgr* 
Brafih  25.  Pis.  Brafil.  173.  Cucurbitifera  fruticofa  tri- 
folia  fcandens  ; Sloane  Jam.  v.  2.  175.) — Lower  leaves  ter- 
nate  ; upper  in  pairs,  with  an  intermediate  terminal  tendril. 
Stem  climbing. — Native  of  woods,  on  the  banks  of  rivers, 
in  the  weftern  part  of  Jamaica.  Swartz  found  it  in  flower 
in  February,  climbing  to  the  top  of  a tree  of  the  Bignonia 
leucoxylon.  The  ffirubby  flem  mounts  to  a great  height, 
where  it  has  an  opportunity  of  fupport,  fending  out  long,| 
pendulous,  round,  fiightly  ftriated,  herbaceous  branches. 
Leaves  oppofite,  ftalked  ; the  lower  ones  with  three  ovatej 
pointed,  entire,  ribbed,  fmooth,  fcarcely  coriaceous,  leaflets, 
each  half  a foot  long ; upper  of  two  rather  fmaller  ones) 
with  a flender  rigid  tendril  in  the  place  of  a third  leaflet,  by 
which  the  branches  are  fupported  on  thofe  of  neighbouring 
trees.  ^ Cluflers  axillary,  of  few  flowers,  with  thick,  round, 
oppofite  ftalks.  Flowers  white,  ffiort -lived.  Calyx  gibbous 
at  the  bafe  ; fometimes  very  minutely  five-toothed  at  the 
margin.  Corolla  funnel-ffiaped  ; its  tube  fix  or  feven  inches 
long,  fwelling  at  the  top,  downy  both  within  and  without  ; 
fegments  of  the  limb  ovate,  wavy  or  plaited,  about  three- 
quarters  of  an  inch  in  length,  all  nearly  equal,  though  the 
two  uppermoft  are,  as  in  the  former  fpecies,  lefs  deeply  fe- 
parated.  Berry  very  large,  a foot  long,  oval,  pendulous, 
frnooth,  brittle  when  ripe.  Seeds  large,  broad,  comprefled, 
lying  clofely  over  each  other.  The  Portuguefe  call  this 
plant  Cafea  amargofa,  on  account  of  its  bitternefs. 

3.  T.i  pinnatum.  Pinnate  Tanascium.  Willd.  n.  3, 

( Crefeentia  pinnata  ; Jacq.  Coll.  v.  3.  203.  t.  18.) Leaves 

pinnate.  Stem  arboreous,  ereft — Native  of  Mozambique, 
where  it  is  called  Kigelikeia,  and  from  whence  it  was  carried 
to  the  ifles  of  Mauritius  or  Bourbon,  and  thus  got  into  the 
imperial  gardens  at  Schoenbrun,  being  accompanied  by  a dif- 
fered drawing  of  the  flower,  which  is  all  that  Jacquin  has 
exhibited  of  the  plant.  The  young  tree,  about  feven  feet 
high,  and  four  inches  in  the  diameter  of  its  trunk,  bore  in 
tlie  ftove  feveral  branches,  with  alternate  pinnate  leaves,  each 
of  four  pair  of  oblong  leaflets  with  an  odd  one,  all  coria- 
ceous, obtufe  with  a point,  undulated,  fparingly  and  ffiarply 
ferrated  ; fmooth  above  ; roughiffi  to  the  touch  beneath  ; 
the  largeft  near  fix  inches  long  ; the  odd  one  on  a confider- 
able  partial  ftalk.  The  flowers  are  faid  to  grow  on  the 
trunk  and  older  branches,  but  of  their  mode  of  infertion  or 
inflorefcence  we  have  no  account.  The  calyx  is  ovate,  tu- 
bular, fmooth,  paleiffi-green,  about  an  inch  long,  with  five 
acute,  rather  deep,  red  fegments.  Tube  of  the  corolla  cy- 
lindrical, pale,  the  length  of  the  calyx  ; limb  very  large, 
bell-fliaped,  three  inches  long,  with  five  acute,  unequal,  re- 
flexed,  marginal  lobes  ; its  outfide  ftrongly  and  copioufly 
ribbed,  pale,  with  a tinge  of  red  ; the  whole  infide  of  a fine 
crimfon.  The  fifth  flamen  is  apparently  perfedi,  with  an 
anther,  though  but  half  the  length  of  the  others  ; all  the 
filaments  hairy.  Germen  accompanied  at  the  bafe  by  five 
glands.  Stigma  of  two  lanceolate  plates.  Berry  as  large  as 
a man’s  head,  coated,  full  of  pulp,  in  which  the  feeds  are 
lodged. — Jacquin  was  doubtful  of  the  genus  of  this  magni- 
ficent 
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ficent  and  curious  plant,  which  is  faid  to  form,  in  its  native 
country,  a very  large  tree.  There  feems  as  much  reafon  to 
refer  it  to  Crefcentia  as  to  Tanaciwn,  the  calyx  not  anfwering 
well  to  either,  and  the  internal  ftrufture  of  the  fruit  being 
unknown. 

TANAEIM,  or  Tenaiem,  in  Geography,  a town  of 
Arabia,  in  the  province  of  Yemen,  famous  among  the 
Arabian  Jews,  wiho  had  anciently  their  chief  feat,  and  many 
confiderable  fynagogues.  in  it ; at  prefent  it  is  almoft  defo- 
late ; 30  miles  S.E.  of  Sana. 

TANAGA,  one  of  the  Fox  iflands,  in  the  North  Pacific 
ocean,  about  40  miles  in  circumference.  N.  lat,  53°  20'. 
E.  long.  182°  14'. 

TANAGER,  II fume  Negro,  in  Ancient  Geography,  a 
river  of  Italy,  in  Lucania,  according  to  Virgil.  It  has  its 
fource  in  a mountain  called  Albufnus,  now  monte  Poftig- 
iione,  and  difcharges  itfelf  into  the  Silanus. 

TAN  AGRA,  a confiderable  town  of  Boeotia,  towards 
the  weft,  feated  on  an  eminence,  at  fome  diftance  from  the 
mouth  of  the  Afopus.  In  a temple  of  Bacchus  at  this  town 
was  a fine  ftatue  of  this  god,  and  above,  a triton  of  ad- 
mirable workmanfiiip.  Befides  the  temple  of  Bacchus,  here 
were  temples  of  Themis,  Venus,  Apollo,  and  Mercury. 
In  the  moft  confpicuous  place  of  this  city  was  the  tomb  of 
Corinna,  fo  famous  for  her  beauty  and  poetical  talents,  fo 
that  at  Thebes  (lie  gained  a prize  in  preference  of  Pindar. 
Here  was  alfo  the  tomb  of  Orion.  Paufanias. 

Tanagra,  Tanager,  in  Ornithology,  a genus  of  the  order 
Pafferes  ; the  charafters  of  which  are,  that  the  bill  is  conic, 
acuminated,  emarginated,  fubtrigonous  at  the  bafe,  and  in- 
clining at  the  apex.  Gmelin  enumerates  forty -fix 

Species. 

Jacapa.  Black  ; the  forehead,  neck,  and  breaft,  crim- 
fon-coloured.  This  is  the  jacapu  of  Marcgrave,  the  red- 
breafted  blackbird  of  Edwards,  and  the  red-breafted  tanager 
of  Latham.  It  is  found  in  America. 

Brasilia.  Crimfon,  with  black  tail  and  wings.  This 
is  the  cardinal  of  Buffon,  and  the  Brafilian  tanager  of  La- 
tham. Found  in  South  America.  Of  this  bird  there  are 
two  varieties,  one  of  vdiich  is  the  rumplefs  blue,  red,  and 
black  Indian  fparrow  of  Willughby. 

Rup,ra.  Red,  with  black  wings  and  tail,  and  tail- 
feathers  white  at  the  apex.  This  is  the  Canada  tanager  of 
Pennant,  and  the  red  tanager  of  Latham.  Found  in  Canada. 
Of  this  the  fcarlet  fparrow  of  Edwards,  or  merula  brafilienfis 
of  Ray  and  Willughby,  is  a variety. 

Jacarina.  Violet-black,  with  wings  whitifli  beneath, 
and  tail  of  two  divaricated  branches.  This  is  a bird  of  Brafil 
and  Guiana,  the  jacarini  of  Marcgrave. 

ViOLACEA.  Violet,  and  the  under  part  very  yellow  : the 
teitei  of  Marcgrave,  the  golden  titmoufe  of  Edwards,  and 
golden  tanager  of  Latham.  A variety  of  this,  found  in 
Brafil,  Surinam,  and  Cayenne,  is  fhining  black,  with  the  ab- 
domen, breaft,  and  front  pale  yellow,  and  the  outer  tail- 
feather  having  on  its  inner  fide  a white  fpot. 

Olivacea.  Olive;  the  throat  and  breaft  yellow,  the 
abdomen  white,  the  quills  and  tail-feathers  brown,  with  a 
white  margin.  This  is  the  olivet  of  Buffon,  and  found 
in  Cayenne. 

Gyrola.  Green,  red-headed,  yellow  collar,  and  ceru- 
ieous  breaft  ; the  rouvardin  of  Buffon,  the  red-headed  green- 
finch of  Edwards,  and  red-headed  tanager  of  Latham. 
Found  in  various  parts  of  South  America. 

Cayana.  Yellow,  green  back,  red  cap,  and  black 
cheeks.  A bird  of  Cayenne,  of  which  there  is  a variety, 
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underneath  golden-coloured,  back  green  and  yellow,  head 
ceruleous,  wings  and  tail  green. 

Atrata.  Shining  black  : the  black  tanager  of  Latham. 
Found  in  India. 

Mexicana.  Black,  underneath  yellowilh,  breaft  and 
rump  blueifh  : the  black  and  blue  titmoufe  of  Edwards, 
and  black  and  blue  tanager  of  Latham.  The  tangara  bar- 
badenfis  cerulea  of  Briffon  is  a variety.  Found  in  Cayenne, 
Guiana,  and  New  Spain. 

Tatao.  Violet,  black  back,  yellow  rump,  green  head, 
and  violet  breaft  and  wings : the  titmoufe  of  paradife  of 
Edwards,  the  paradife  tanager  of  Latham,  and  the  tangara 
of  Briffon,  Ray,  Willughby,  and  Buffon.  Found  in 
Guiana. 

Albirostius.  Black,  with  a fpot  on  the  wings,  and 
tail  yellow,  and  a white  beak  ; the  white-billed  tanager  of 
Latham.  Of  this  there  is  a variety.  It  is  an  American 
bird. 

Gularis.  Black,  beneath  white,  red  head,  and  purple 
throat : the  rouge-cap  of  Buffon,  and  red-headed  tanager 
of  Latham.  Found  in  Cayenne  and  Guiana. 

Cayennensis.  Black,  both  fides  of  the  breaft  and  under 
part  of  the  wings  yellow.  Found  in  Brafil,  Guiana,  and 
New  Spain. 

Brasiliensis.  Black,  under  part  white,  throat  and  rump 
blueifh,  face  and  breaft  black  : the  guira-genoia  of  Marc- 
grave, the  turquin  of  Buffon,  and  turquoife  tanager  of 
Latham.  A Brafil  fpecies. 

Dominica.  Black-fpotted,  above  brown,  and  below 
wliitifti ; called  from  the  place  of  its  refidence,  by  Latham, 
the  St.  Domingo  tanager. 

Militaris.  Brown  ; breaft,  neck,  throat,  and  Ihoul- 
ders  fanguineous : the  military  tanager  of  Latham,  and 
greater  bulfincli  of  Edwards.  Found  in  South  America. 

Grisea.  Grey-olive,  under  grey,  with  cvings  and  tail 
black,  grey  at  their  margin.  Found  in  Guiana  and  Loui- 
liana. 

Episcopus.  Cinereous,  with  wings  and  tail  externally 
blueifh  : the  bifhop  tanager  of  Latham.  Found  in  Cayenne. 

vSayaca.  Hoary,  with  blueifh  wings  : the  fayacu  of 
Marcgrave.  Found  rarely  in  Cayenne. 

Punctata.  Green,  pointed  with  black ; under  yel- 
lowifh-whitifh  : the  fyacoa  of  Buffon,  fpotted  green  titmoufe 
of  Edwards,  and  fpotted  tanager  of  Latham.  Found  in 
Cayenne. 

Virens.  Green,  under  yellowifh,  cheeks  and  throat 
black : the  green  tanager  of  Latham.  Found  in  New 
Spain,  Peru,  and  Brafil. 

Mississipensis.  Wholly  red  : the  Miffiffippi  tanager  of 
Latham.  Of  this  fpecies  there  are  two  varieties  ; one  found 
on  the  river  Miffiflippi,  and  the  other  in  New  Spain. 

Cristata.  Blackilh,  golden  creft,  throat  and  rump 
yellow  : the  houppette  of  Buffon,  and  crefted  tanager  of 
Latham.  Found  in  Guiana. 

tEstiva.  Red,  bill  yellowilh  : the  fummer  red-bird  of 
Catefby  and  Edwards,  and  fummer  tanager  of  Pennant  and 
Latham.  Found  in  Carolina  and  Virginia. 

Magna.  Olive-brown  ; under  reddifh  ; legs,  front,  and 
temples  blueifh  ; vent-feathers  and  throat  red,  and  the  middle 
of  the  throat  white  : the  grand  tanager  of  Latham.  Found 
in  Guiana  and  Cayenne. 

Cerulea.  Blueifh,  black  bill,  and  light-red  legs : the 
blue  tanager  of  Latham.  A Cayenne  bird. 

Variabilis.  Green,  partly  blueifh  and  partly  brown, 
black  band  about  the  eye,  quilL  and  tail-feathers  black,  with 
green  margins  : variable  tanager  of  Latham, 

K Tricolor. 
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Tricolor.  Green  ; head,  chin,  throat,  and  breaft  pale 
lea-colour;  black  neck-band,  head  and  fides  of  the  neck 
golden-green,  a large  fpot  on  the  throat,  and  back  black, 
the  breaft -band  blueifh,  the  abdomen  and  vent-feathers  yel- 
lowifti-green  ; the  green-headed  tanagcr  of  Latham.  Of 
this  there  is  a variety. 

Guianensis.  Green,  head  cinereous-grey,  front  and 
head-band  on  both  Tides  from  the  front  to  the  nape  red ; the 
grey-headed  tanager  of  Latham.  Found  rarely  in  the  forefts 
of  Guiana. 

Nigricollis.  Olive,  beneath  yellow,  black  throat, 
golden  breaft,  feathers  of  the  wings  and  tail-feathers  brown, 
with  olivaceous  margins  : the  black-throated  tanager.  Found 
in  Guiana. 

Ruficollis.  Black  and  blue,  with  a large  red  ftreak  on 
the  throat,  and  black  wings  and  tail : the  rufous-throated 
tanager  of  Latham.  Found  in  Jamaica. 

Leucocephala.  Black  and  brown,  white  front,  reddifti 
throat,  purple  breaft  and  wings,  and  yellowilh  abdomen  and 
vent-feathers  : the  quatoztli  of  Seba.  Found  in  the  moun- 
tains of  Brafil. 

Flava.  Yellow  throat,  breaft  and  fpots  of  the  abdomen 
black,  quills  and  tail-feathers  black,  fea-coloured  at  the 
margin.  This  is  the  guiraperea  of  Ray  and  Willughby, 
and  the  yellow  tanager  of  Latham.  Found  in  Brafil,  of  the 
fize  of  a lark. 

Amboinensis.  Varied  with  black  and  blue,  black  vertex, 
blueifiiTgreen  rump  ; cheeks,  chin,  throat,  and  breaft  blueifh  ; 
abdomen  and  vent-feathers  white.  Found  in  Amboina,  and 
called  calatti. 

Canora.  Blueifh,  varied  with  yellow  ; black  tail,  white 
at  the  apex  ; and  wings  partly  blueifh  and  partly  yellow  : 
the  xiuhtototl  of  Fernandes.  Found  in  New  Spain. 

Sinensis.  Olivaceous,  beneath  yellow,  with  the  quills 
and  tail-feathers  black,  yellow  at  their  margin  : the  Chinefe 
tanager  of  Latham. 

Bonariensis.  Black  and  violet,  with  a flight  greenifli 
tint  in  the  wings  and  tail : the  violet  tanager  of  Latham. 

Atra.  Cinereous,  with  the  face,  chin,  and  throat  black, 
(thofe  of  the  female  yellow:)  the  camail  or  cravatte  of 
Buffon,  and  black-faced  tanager  of  Latham.  Found  in 
Guiana. 

PiLEATA.  Blueifh-cinereous,  beneath  filvery,  with  the 
vertex,  temples,  and  fides  of  the  neck  black,  and  the  ocular 
fpot  white  ; the  hooded  tanager  of  Latham.  Of  this  the 
tijepiranga  of  Ray  and  Willughby  is  a variety.  Found  in 
Guiana  and  Brafil. 

Melanictera.  Above  ferruginous,  beneath  very  yel- 
low, head  and  nape  black,  wings  ftreaked  with  white, 
and  tail  brown  : the  black-crowned  tanager  of  Latham. 

Found  on  the  Caucafus  and  in  Georgia. 

SiBiRiCA.  Black,  the  tips  of  the  down  between  the 
fhoulders  and  the  rump  ciliated  with  white.  A Siberian 
fpecies. 

Atricapilla.  Reddifh  and  rufous ; head,  tail,  and 
wings  fhining  black,  with  a roundifh  tail : the  mordore  of 
Buffon,  and  black-headed  tanager  of  Latham.  Found  in 
Guiana. 

Striata.  Beneath  yellow,  with  a head  ftriated  with 
black  and  blue,  back  above  blackifh  and  beneath  golden, 
quills  and  tail-feathers  black,  with  a blue  margin  : the 
onglet  of  Buffon,  and  furrow-clawed  tanager  of  Latham. 
Found  in  South  America. 

Nigerrima.  Black,  with  a white  fpot  within  the  wings : 
the  Guiana  tanager  of  Latham. 

Capensis.  Above  ferruginous-brown,  beneath  ferru- 
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ginous,  varied  with  white  ; the  middle  of  the  tail  black,  its 
fides  ferruginous-rufefcent,  the  bill  yellowifh,  the  legs  black. 
Found  at  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope. 

TAN  AH,  in  Geography.  See  San. 

TANAIS,  the  Don,  in  Ancient  Geography,  a large  I'iver 
which  had  its  rife  towards  the  eaft,  in  the  territory  of  the 
Thyrfagetes,  traverfed  the  country  of  the  Sarmatians, 
turned  its  courfe  to  the  fouth,  and  difcharged  itfelf  in  the 
lake  of  Masotis.  its  courfe  was  fo  rapid,  that  it  never 
froze.  Its  borders  were  inhabited  by  the  Sarmatians.  The 
two  mouths  of  the  Tanais  were  diftant  70  ftadia  from  one 
another,  according  to  Strabo. — Alfo,  a town  of  European 
Sarmatia,  fituated  between  the  mouths  of  the  river  of  the 
fame  name. — Alfo,  a river  of  Africa,  which  ran  into  the 
Mediterranean,  towards  the  fouth-weft,  at  five  miles  from 
Then  a. 

Tanais,  in  Mythology,  a divinity  peculiar  to  the  Arme- 
nians, to  whom  were  confecrated  the  flaves  of  both  fexes ; and 
it  is  alfo  faid,  that  the  people  of  better  rank  offered  to  him 
their  daughters,  who,  as  foon  as  they  were  confecrated  to 
this  god,  were  authorifed  by  the  law  to  proftitute  themfelves 
to  the  firft  comer,  until  the  time  of  their  marriage.  Nor 
did  this  conduft  by  any  means  prevent  the  addreffes  of 
fuitors. 

TANAK  Point,  in  Geography,  a cape  on  the  north 
coaft  of  Java.  S.  lat.  6°  24'.  E.  long.  108°  36'. 

TANAK  AKA,  a fmall  ifland  near  the  fouth-weft  coaft 
of  Celebes,  belonging  to  the  Dutch.  S.  lat.  5°  30'.  E. 
long.  1 19°  42'. 

TANALITZKAIA,  a fortrefs  of  Ruftla,  in  the  go- 
vernment of  Upha,  at  the  conflux  of  the  Urdafim  and  Ural ; 
120  miles  E.  of  Orenburg. 

TANAMBE,  a town  on  the  eaft  coaft  of  Madagafcar. 
S.  lat.  16°  20'.  E.  long.  50°  20'. 

TANAON,  a town  on  the  eaft  coaft  of  the  ifland  of 
Leyta.  N.  lat.  11°  10'.  E.  long.  125°  i'. 

TANAOSIMA,  one  of  the  Japanefe  iflands,  about 
100  miles  in  circumference.  N.  lat  30°  20'.  E.  long. 
132°  30'. 

TANARGUE,  a mountain  of  France,  which  gives  name 
to  a diftridl  in  the  department  of  the  Ardeche ; 20  miles 
S.W.  of  Privas. 

TANARO,  one  of  the  fix  departments  of  Piedmont, 
after  its  union  with  the  French  republic,  Auguft  26,  1 80a, 
formerly  Acqui  and  Afti,  in  N.  lat.  44°  45',  weft  of  Ma- 
rengo, containing  197  fquare  leagues,  and  311,458  in- 
habitants. It  was  divided  into  three  circles,  viz.  Afti, 
including  131,910;  Acqui,  82,914;  and  Alba,  96,634  in- 
habitants. The  foil  is  broken  by  torrents,  which  form  many 
lakes  and  marfhes.  The  fouth-weft  diftrift  confifts  of  barren 
fpots  and  fruitful  vallies ; the  northern  part  is  fertile,  and 
the  hills  yield  abundance  of  wine  of  an  inferior  quality. 
The  principal  products  of  the  department  are  grain,  fruits, 
and  pafturcs,  with  quarries  of  ftone,  mineral  fprings,  &c. 

Tanaro,  a river  of  France,  which  rifes  in  the  mountains 
near  Tenda,  pafles  by  Coni,  Cherafco,  Alba,  Afti,  Alex- 
andria, &c.  and  joins  the  Po,  3 miles  E.  of  Valenza. 

TANARUS,  the  Tanaro,  in  Ancient  Geography,  a river 
of  Italy,  in  Liguria,  which  having  been  formed  by  the  con=» 
fluence  of  many  rivers,  difcharged  itfelf  into  the  Padus, 
north-weft  of  Dertona. 

TANASSERIM,  in  Geography.  See  Siam. 

TANAVELLE,  a town  of  France,  in  the  department 
of  the  Cantal ; 4 miles  W.S.W.  of  St.  Flour. 

TANAW,  a town  of  Napaul ; 45  miles  S.W.  of 
Catmandu. 

TANBAY, 
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TANBAY,  a town  on  the  E.  coaft  of  the  ifland  of 
l^Iegros.  N.  lat.  io°  3'.  E.  long.  123° 

TANCACA,  a town  of  Mexico,  in  the  province  of 
Guafteca  ; 50  miles  W.S.W.  of  St.  Yago  de  los  Valles. 

TANCALE,  a town  of  Mexico,  in  the  province  of 
Guafteca  ; 50  miles  N.W.  of  St.  Yago  de  los  Valles. 

TANCANCHY,  a town  of  Hindooftan,  in  Madura  ; 
8 miles  S.  of  Vadagary. 

TANCARVILLE,  a town  of  France,  in  the  depart- 
ment of  the  Lower  Seine  ; 10  miles  S.E.  of  Montevilliers. 

TANCHOY,  a town  of  Mexico,  in  the  province  of 
Guafteca  ; 35  miles  N.  of  Panuco. 

TANCICUY,  a town  of  Mexico,  in  the  province  of 
Guafteca  ; 1 5 miles  S.  W.  of  Panuco. 

TANCOA,  a town  of  Abyffinia ; 40  miles  N.N.E.  of 
Mine. 

TANCOBANCA,  a river  of  Perfia,  which  runs  into  the 
fea,  69  miles  W.N.W.  of  Port  Jaques. 

TANGOS,  a town  of  Portugal,  in  Eftremadura,  at  the 
conflux  of  the  Zezare  and  the  Tagus;  21  miles  N.E.  of 
Santarem. 

TANCUYLABO,  a town  of  Mexico,  in  the  province 
of  Guafteca  ; 30  miles  S.S.E.  of  St.  Yago  de  los  Valles. 

TANCYTOWN,  a poft-town  of  Maryland  ; 27  miles 
N.E.  of  Frederickftown. 

TANDA,  a town  on  the  eaft  coaft  of  the  ifland  of  Min- 
danao. N.  lat.  8°  48'.  E.  long.  126°  12'. 

Tanda,  or  Tanrah,  a town  of  Hindooftan,  called  fome- 
times  Chawafpour  Tanda,  from  the  original  name  of  the 
diftrift  in  which  it  was  fituated.  It  was  a fliort  time, 
in  the  reign  of  Shere  Shaw,  about  the  year  1540,  the 
capital  of  Bengal,  and  became  the  eftablifhed  capital  under 
Acbar,  about  ij8o.  It  is  fituated  very  near  to  the  fcite 
of  Gour,  on  the  road  leading  from  it  to  Rajemal.  There 
is  little  remaining  of  this  place,  fave  the  rampart ; nor  do 
we  know  for  certain  when  it  was  deferted.  In  1659  it  was 
the  capital  of  Bengal,  when  that  fubah  was  reduced  under 
Aurungzebe. 

TANDAH,  a town  of  Bengal ; 12  miles  S.E.  of  Cal- 
cutta. 

T AND  AM,  a town  of  Bootan  • ^7  miles  N.  of  Dinage- 
pour. 


TANDAMORGONG,  atown  of  Hindooftan,  in  Goond 
wanah  ; 25  miles  E.  of  Nagpour. 

_ TANDEGO,  a town  of  Africa,  on  the  St.  Dominec 
river  ; 25  miles  E.  of  Farim. 

TANDERAGEE,  a poft-town  of  the  county  of  Ar 
magh,  Ireland,  which  has  a good  linen  market.  It  is  neai 
^ Dublin. 

r ^ Hindooftan,  in  Malwa  ; 72  miles 

'^A,®ADugein.  N.  lat.  23°  5'.  E.  long.  74°  20'. 

TANDOO  Baas,  a fmaU  ifland  in  tL  Sooloo  Archi- 
pelago.  N.  lat.  5°  8'.  E.  long.  120°  15'. 

Tandoo  Battoo,  a fmall  ifland  in  the  Sooloo  Archipelago. 
N.  lat.  5°  9'.  E.  long.  120°  12'.  ^ 

TANDORF,  a town  of  Bohemia,  in  the  circle  of  Koni- 
gingratz  ; 20  miles  E.  of  Konigingratz. 

TANE,  a river  of  Finmark,  which  runs  into  the  Frozen 
fea,  N.  lat.  70°  48'. 

Tank.  See  Taroataihetoomo. 

TANG,  in  Geography,  a town  of  Sweden,  in  Weft  Goth- 
land ; 30  miles  E.N.E.  of  UddevaUa. 

Commerce,  a money  of  account  at  Goa,  in 
the  Eaft  Indies ; fome  of  which  are  good,  and  others  bad. 
A pardo  IS  worth  4 good  tangas  or  5 bad  ; 16  good  vintins, 
w 20  bad,  are  equal  to  300  good  bafaruccos,  or  360  bad., 
e coins  are  the  St.  Thomas,  a gold  piece  of  money  of 


nearly  the  weight  of  a ducat,  which  paftes  for  11  good 
tangas,  more  or  lefs.  The  filver  coins  are  the  pardo  xerr.- 
phin  of  5 good  tangas,  and  the  common  pardo  of  4 good 
tangas.  The  copper  and  tin  coins  are  the  good  and  bad 
bafaruccos.  Venetian  fequins  are  worth  16  good  tangas ; 
pagodas,  10  good  tangas  ; and  Spanifti  dollars,  550  good 
bafaruccos,  all  more  or  lefs.  A good  tanga  is  worth  about 
7i^/  fterling  ; a pardo,  2s.  6d.  ; and  a xeraphin,  3J.  ^\d. 
fterling  nearly.  Kelly’s  Cambift. 

TANGALA,  in  Geography,  a fmall  ifland  in  the  Eaft 
Indian  fea,  near  the  S.  coaft  of  Java.  S.  lat.  8°  20'.  E. 
long.  111°  45'. 

TANGALE,  a town  of  the  ifland  of  Ceylon  ; 92  miles 
S.  of  Candy. 

TANGARAC,  in  Botany,  a poifonous  Brafilian  plant; 
but  the  root,  fays  Pifo,  is  an  antidote  to  the  leaves,  flowers, 
and  fruit.  Boyle’s  Works,  Abr.  vol.  i.  p.  14. 

TANGAWA,  in  Geography,  a town  of  Japan,  in  the 
ifland  of  Ximo  ; 30  miles  S.E.  of  Kokura. 

TANGE,  a town  of  Sw'eden,  in  Weft  Gothland;  21 
miles  N.  of  Gotheburg. 

TANGEN,  a town  of  Norway,  in  the  province  of 
Aggerhuus  ; 2 miles  E.  of  Stromfoe. 

TANGENE,  a town  of  Sweden,  in  Weft  Gothland ; 


26  miles  E.  of  UddevaUa. 

TANGENT,  in  Geometry,  a right  line  which  touches  a. 
circle,  that  is,  meets  it  in  fuch  manner,  as  that,  though 
infinitely  produced,  it  would  never  cut  the  fame  ; that  is, 
never  come  within  fhe  circumference. 

Thus  the  line  A D ( Plate  XV.  Geometry,  fg.  3. ) is  a tan- 
gent to  the  circle  in  D. 

It  is  demonftrated  in  geometry;  i.  That  if  a tangent, 
A D,  and  a fecant,  A B,  be  both  drawn  from  the  fame 
point,  A ; the  fquare  of  the  tangent  w'ill  be  equal  to  the 
reftangle,  under  the  whole  fecant  A B,  and  that  portion  of 
it,  A C,  which  falls  without  the  circle. 

2.  That  if  two  tangents,  AD,  A E,  be  drawn  to  the 
fame  circle  from  the  fame  point  A,  they  will  be  equal  to 
each  other. 

As  a right  line  is  the  tangent  of  a circle,  when  it  touches 
flic  circle  fc  *^hat  no  right  line  can  be  drawn  through 

the  point  of  contaft  between  it  and  the  arc,  or  within  the 
angle  ot  contadl;  that  is  formed  by  them;  fo  in  general, 
when  any  right  line  touches  any  arc  of  a curve,  in  fuch  a 
manner  that  no  right  lice  can  dl'awn  through  the  point 
of  contaa,  betwixt  the  right  line  and  tfie‘  r*"' 
angle  of  contaft  that  is  formed  by  them,  then  is  that  line  the 
tangent  of  the  curve  at  the  faid  point. 

The  tangent  of  an  arc  is  the  right  line  that  admits  the 
pofition  of  all  the  fecants  that  can  pafs  through  the  point  of 
contaa,  though,  ftriaiy  fpeaking,  it  is  no  fecant.  Mad. 
Flux.  art.  1 8 1.  505. 

Tangent,  in  Trigonometry. — A tangent  of  an  arc  is  a 
right  line,  raifed  perpendicularly  on  the  extreme  of  the 
diameter,  and  continued  to  a point,  where  it  is  cut  by  a 
fecant,  that  is,  by  a line  dravi^n  from  the  centre  through  the 
extremity  of  the  arc  of  which  it  is  a tangent. 

A tangent  of  an  arc  A i^Plate  II.  Trigonom.  fg.  13.)  is  apart 
of  a tangent  of  a circle  (that  is,  of  a right  line,  which  touches 
a circle  without  cutting  it),  hitercepted  between  two  right 
lines  drawn  from  the  centre  C,  through  the  extremes  of  the 
arc  E and  A. 

Hence  the  tangent  F E is  perpendicular  to  the  radius 
E C. 


And  hence  the  tangent  F E is  the  tangent  of  the  angle , 
ACE,  as  alfo  of  that  of  A C I ; fo  that  two  adjacent 
angles  have  only  the  fame  common  tangeafe 
K 2 
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Tangent,  Co,  or  Tangent  of  the  Complement,  is  the  tan- 
rent  of  an  arc,  which  is  the  complement  of  another  arc  to  a 
quadrant. 

Thus  a tangent  of  the  arc  A H,  is  the  co-tangent  of  the 
arc  A E,  or  the  tangent  of  the  complement  of  the  arc  A E. 

To  find  the  length  of  the  tangent  of  any  arc,  the  fine  of  the 
arc  being  given  ; fuppofe  the  arc  A E,  the  given  fine  A D, 
and  the  tangent  required  E F.  Since  both  the  fine  and 
tangent  are  perpendicular  to  the  radius  E C,  they  are  parallel 
to  each  other.  Wherefore  as  the  cofine  D C is  to  the  fine 
A D,  fo  is  the  whole  fine  to  the  tangent  E F.  See  Sine. 

Hence,  a canon  of  fines  being  had,  a canon  of  tangents  is 
eafily  conllrufted  from  it. 

Tangents,  Artificial,  are  the  logarithms  of  the  tangents 
of  arcs. 

Tangents,  Line  of,  is  a line  ufually  placed  on  the  feftor, 
and  Gunter’s  fcale  ; the  defcription  and  ufes  of  which,  fee 
under  Sector. 

Tangent  of  a Conic  SeBion,  as  of  a parabola,  is  a right 
line,  which  only  touches  or  meets  the  curve  in  one  point, 
and  does  not  cut  or  enter  within  the  curve.  See  Conic 
SeBions. 

Tangents,  Method  of,  is  a method  of  drawing  tangents 
to  any  algebraical  curve,  or  of  determining  the  magnitude  of 
the  tangent  and  fub-tangent,  the  equation  to  the  curve  being 
given. 

The  method  of  tangents  is  nearly  related  to  that  of  maxima 
et  minima  ; and  the  fame  authors,  who  in  the  early  date  of 
algebra  attempted  one  of  thofe  cafes,  never  failed  of  touching 
alio  on  the  other.  Hence  we  have  the  methods  of  Def- 
cartes,  Fermat,  Roberval,  Hudde,  &c.  We  have  already 
explained  under  the  article  Maxima  et  Minima,  the  feveral 
methods  of  thefe  authors  relating  to  the  latter  fubjeft  ; and 
as  their  methods  of  tangents  differ  in  no  refpeft  from  this,  we 
fhall  not  repeat  them  again  in  this  place,  but  merely  explain 
the  principle  which  led  to  fo  intimate  a connexion  between 
the  two  problems. 

DefcarteP  Method  of  Tangents. — It  has  been  fhewn  under 
the  article  above  referred  to,  that  Defcartes’  method  of 
maxima  and  minima,  depended  upon  his  making  two  roots 
of  his  equation  equal  to  each  other,  and  tlie  fame  principle 
led  him  alfo  to  his  problem  of  tangents. 

Let  us  conceive,  for  example,  a curve  A B (P/a/f  XIV. 
Analyfis,  fig.  i6. ) defcribed  on  an  axis  A C ; and  from  any 
point  in  this  axis,  C,  as  a centre,  let  there  be  defcribed  a 
circlej  whigh  flialj  cut  the  curve  at  leaft  in  two  points,  as 
iB,  2 ; from  thefe  draw  two  ordinates,  which  will  neceffarily 
be  common  both  to  the  circle  and  curve  : let  us  now  imagine 
the  radius  of  this  circle  to  decreafe,  while  its  centre  remains 
fixed ; and  it  is  obvious  that  thus  the  two  points  of  inter- 
feftion  will  approach  each  other,  and  finally  coincide,  in 
which  cafe  the  circle  will  touch  the  curve  at  the  point  E, 
and  the  tangent  at  that  point  will  be  common  to  both,  and 
perpendicular  to  the  radius  of  the  circle  at  that  point. 
Thus  the  problem  of  determining  the  tangent  to  a curve,  is 
reduced  to  finding  the  pofition  of  a perpendicular  to  the 
curve,  drawn  from  any  point  in  its  axis.  In  order  to  effeft 
this,  Defcartes  fought,  in  a general  manner,  the  points  of 
interfeftion  in  the  curve  made  by  a circle  defcribed  with  a 
given  radius  from  a given  point  in  the  axis.  He  thus  ar- 
rived at  an  equation,  which,  in  the  cafe  of  two  interfeftions, 
ought  to  contain  two  unequal  roots,  exprefling  the  diftance 
«f  the  two  ordinates  from  the  vertex  of  the  curve.  But 
when  the  two  points  of  interfeftion  are  united  in  one,  as  in 
the  cafe  of  the  circle  touching  the  curve,  then  the  two  roots 
of  the  equation  are  neceffarily  equal  to  each  other.  His 
objeA,  therefore,  was,  in  the  equation  firll  obtained,  and  of 


which  the  co-efficients  were  indeterminate,  to  give  them  futh 
values,  that  the  two  roots  fliould  be  equal ; for  which  pur- 
pofe,  he  compared  the  propofed  equation  with  an  equation 
of  the  fame  degree,  having  two  equal  roots  ; and  hence,  by 
equating  the  co-efficients,  obtained  the  value  of  thofe  in  his 
firll  equation. 

In  order  to  illuftrate  this,  let  A B 5 {fig.  i6.)  be  a para- 
bola, and  B ^ a circle.  Make  C A — a,  A D = x,  the 
radius  C B = r,  then  C D = n — x ; and  fince  the  ordi- 
nate B D belongs  to  the  circle,  we  have 

— CD  ’ =:  r’  — («  — jc)^  = — n’  -p  zax  — sc*. 

But  the  fame  ordinate  belonging  alfo  to  the  parabola,  we 
have  from  the  known  property  of  that  curve,  y"^  = 
being  the  parameter ; therefore 

r*  — -p  2 ax  — x'^  = p x,  or 

— 2u)  X -p  — r^)  = o, 

which,  being  an  equation  of  the  fecond  degree,  muff  necef- 
farily have  two  roots,  or  values,  of  x,  anfwering  to  the  two 
abfciffes  A D,  A d : for  we  fliould  arrive  at  the  fame  con- 
clufion,  if  our  equation  had  been  deduced  with  reference  to 
the  point  b ; and  it  is  obvious  that  thefe  roots  depend  entirely 
upon  the  relation  of  the  co-efficients  {p  — 2 a)  and 
(a’  — r^),  or  upon  the  ratio  of  the  quantities  a,  p,  and  r, 
to  each  other  ; and,  confequently,  fuch  values  may  be 
given  to  thefe  quantities,  that  the  two  values  of  x may  be 
equal. 

In  order  to  find  this  ratio,  Defcartes  formed  an  equation 
of  the  fecond  degree,  having  two  equal  roots,  as  a:  ’ — 2 e x 
+ e’’  = o,  miz.  (x  — e)  {x  — e'^  = o;  and  comparing  this 
with  that  found  above,  he  obtained  the  equation  x — a = 
CD  = ^p,  which  fliews  that  in  the  parabola,  the  fub- 
normal  is  equal  to  half  the  parameter ; whence  it  alfo  fol- 
lows, that  the  fub-tangent  is  equal  to  double  the  abfcifs, 
which  is  the  known  property  of  the  curve.  ' 

Defcartes  had  alfo  another  method  for  tangents,  a little 
different  from  the  above  in  praftice,  although  it  was  the 
fame  in  principle  ; thus  he  conceived  a right  line  to  revolve 
about  a fixed  point  in  the  axis  of  the  curve  produced, 
which  at  firft  fliould  cut  the  curve  in  a certain  number  of 
points,  but  by  its  revolution,  thefe  points  of  interfeftion  ap- 
proaching each  other  would  finally  coincide,  and  thus  the 
revolving  line  become  a tangent  to  the  curve.  For  this 
purpofe  he  alfo  firll  obtained  the  general  equation,  which  he 
afterwards  equated  with  another  having  two  equal  roots,  and 
thus  determined  the  feveral  relations  of  his  indeterminate 
co-efficients,  exaftly  as  in  the  cafe  above  given. 

Fermat’s  Method  of  Tangents. — It  will  be  found  by  com- 
paring the  above  method  of  tangents  of  Defcartes,  with 
that  of  his  maxima  and  minima,  that  the  two  ultimately  de- 
pend upon  the  fame  principle,  viz.  of  making  two  roots  of 
an  equation  equal  to  each  other ; and  the  coincidence  of 
Fermat’s  methods  for  thefe  two  problems  is  Hill  more  ob- 
vious ; in  fa6l,  he  fcarcely  treats  of  them  as  dillinft  cafes, 
but  refers  immediately  for  the  folutionof  the  cafe  of  tangents 
to  that  of  his  maxima  and  minima.  In  order,  fays  this 
author,  that  a line  may  be  a tangent  to  a curve,  as  for  ex- 
ample to  the  parabola  A B 3,  at  the  point  b,  [fig.  17.)  it  is 
evident  that  every  ordinate,  except  B C,  will  meet  that  tangent 
beyond  the  curve,  as  in  C.  Thus  the  ratio  of  B C’  : 
which  isthe  fame  as  C D’ : rD%  will  be  lefsthan  that  of  C B’: 
c F,  or  than  that  of  C A to  r A ; but  if  we  fuppofe  thefe 
ratios  to  be  the  fame,  and  confequently  the  dillance  c C to 
vanifli,  the  points  B,  b,  will  coincide,  and  we  fhall  have  an 
equation,  which,  treated  in  the  fame  manner  as  in  his  method 
de  maximif  et  minimis,  will  give  the  ratio  of  C D ; C A. 
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As  to  the  methods  propofed  by  Hudde,  Roberval, 
Huygens,  &c.  they  differ  from  thofe  given  above,  only  in  the 
fame  manner  as  in  their  methods  of  maxima  and  minima  ; it- 
would  therefore  be  ufelefs  to  defcribe  them  in  this  place. 

Barrow's  Method  of  Tangents — It  is  obvious  from  what  is 
laid  above,  and  what  has  been  dated  under  the  article  Maxi- 
MA  et  Minima,  that  both  the  method  of  tangents,  and  that 
for  the  greateil  and  lead  ordinates,  were  very  nearly  related  to 
the  preient  fiuxional  way  of  treating  the  fame  fubjeds ; but 
with  regard  to  tangents,  a dill  nearer  approach  was  made  by 
Dr.  Barrow. 

This  accurate  geometer  confidered  the  little  triangle 
formed  by  the  difference  of  the  two  ordinates,  their  didance 
from  each  other,  and  the  indefinitely  fmall  part  of  the  curve, 
as  fimilar  to  that  which  is  formed  by  the  ordinate,  the  tangent, 
and  fub-tangent.  He  then  fought  by  the  equation  of  the 
curve,  the  ratio  of  the  two  fides  ha,  Ba,  (j^.  i8. ) of  the 
triangle  '&ba,  when  the  difference  of  the  ordinates  is  infi- 
nitely little ; and  then  faid,  b a i '?>  a v.  ordinate  B P : the 
fub-tangent  T P. 

In  the  cafe  of  the  parabola,  for  example,  whofe  equation 
1%  f —px  \ fuppofing  Pp  the  increafe  of  the  abfcifs  = e, 
and  b a the  correfponding  increafe  of  the  ordinate  y ■=  a \ 
then  the  equation  for  the  ordinate  p b becomes 

(j -t- a)’ (* -f- e),  or 
f + zay  a^  = px  + pe. 


fluxions  of  the  abfcifs  A P,  and  the  ordinate  P M ; and, 
becaufe  the  triangles  M ni  R and  T M P are  fimilar,  we  have 
R»i:MR::PM:PT.  Let,  therefore,  the  abfcifs  A P 
be  put  = X,  and  the  ordinate  P M = j,  and  we  fliall  have 

y i X i:  y = P T.  By  means  of  this  general  expref- 

fion  for  the  fub-tangent,  and  the  equation  of  the  curve  ex- 
prefling  the  relation  between  x and  y,  the  ratio  of  the 
fluxions  X and^  will  be  found,  and  from  thence  the  length 
of  the  fub-tangent ; whence  the  tangent  itfelf  may  be  eafily 
determined  and  drawn.  This  we  fliall  illuftrate  in  the  fol- 
lowing examples : 

I.  The  equation  defining  a circle  is  ax  — x x = f •,  and 
by  taking  the  fluxions  of  thefe  quantities,  ax  — 2 x x =. 

2yy  ; confequently  — = _ii!_  ==  — . and,  multi- 

y a —■  z X ^a~  X 

plying  both  fides  by  y,  we  have  = the  fub- 

y ia~x 

tangent  PT  (fee fg.  20.)  ; whence  (§a  — x),  or  A C •— 
A P,  i.e.  C P : (y)  PM::(y)PM;PT;  a property  of 
the  circle  deduced  from  the  principles  of  common  geo- 
metry. 

II.  The  equation  defining  the  common  parabola  is  ax 
= y‘‘,  a being  the  parameter,  x the  abfcifs,  and  y the  or- 


Subtrading  from  both  fides  f = p x,  there  remains  . hence  iz  w = 2 yi,  and  4- = 

2 ay  (d-  = p e.  y 


zy 


confequently, 


Alfo  a being  itfelf  infinitely  fmall,  its  fquare  if-  may  be 
entirely  neglefted,  and  there  refults  z ay  = pe%  therefore 
a e v.  p 2y ',  but  a — b a,  and  e = V>  a,  alfo y = ^ px\ 
therefore,  from  the  propofition  ftated  above,  viz,. 

ah  X a^  ordinate  : fubtangent, 

we  have 

p \ 2 ^ px  t 2 X,  the  fubtangent  required. 

Such  were  the  principles  employed  in  the  folution  of  this 
interefting  problem  prior  to  the  brilliant  difcovery  of  the 
fiuxional  calculus,  which  from  its  generality  fupplanted  them 
all,  and  they  are  now  therefore  merely  matters  ofhiftorical 
euriofity  ; but  as  they  exhibit  the  flow  and  progrefllve  ad- 
vances of  genius  and  fcience  towards  an  ultimate  ftate  of  per- 
feftion,  they  are  highly  deferving  of  the  attention  of  the 
mathematician,  who  will  find  in  them  much  to  admire  ; they 
will  at  the  fame  time  enable  him  duly  to  appreciate  the  tran- 
fcendant  talents  of  that  great  philofopher,  who  formed  out 
of  them  one  general  and  comprehenfive  principle  of  folution, 
which  will  apply  with  equal  facility  to  algebraical  curves  of 
every  order. 

The  Method ofTangentsaccordingtothe  DoHrineof  Fluxions, — 
Its  ufe  is  very  great  in  Geometry  ; becaufe  in  determining  the 
tangents  of  curves,  we  determine  at  the  fame  time  the  quad- 
rature of  the  curvilinear  fpaces  : on  which  account  it  well 
deferves  to  be  here  particularly  infifted  on. 

To find  the  Sub-tangent  in  any  algebraic  Curve. — Let  the  pro- 
pofed curve  be  A M O [Plate  XIV.  Anal. fig.  19. ),  and  the 
right  line  T M Q a tangent  to  it  at  the  point  M ; let  the 
femiordinate  p w be  infinitely  near  another  P M,  and  M R 
parallel  to  A H ; then  the  relative  celerities  of  the  point  M, 
moving  along  the  curve  from  A towards  O,  in  the  diredfions 
M R and  P M,  with  which  A P and  P M increafe  in  this  po- 
fition,  will  be  truly  expreffed  by  M R and  R m ; but  the 
celerities  by  which  quantities  increafe  are  as  the  fluxions  of 
*hofe  quantities  ; therefore  (Mm  being  the  fluxion  of  the 
curve  line  AM)  MR  and  Rm  are  the  correfponding 


y X 2 y'  2 a X 

— = “ = = 2 X ; therefore  the  fub-tangent  P T 

(fig.  19.)  is  the  double  of  its  correfponding  abfcifs  A P ; 
which  is  a well-known  property  of  the  parabola. 

III.  The  general  equation  for  parabolas  of  any  kind 

being  aT  x"  = y’*  + " ; we  have  n at"  x"~  ' x = m + n x 

„m  + n - , y j therefore,  -4-  = : whence 

' y noT  x"-' 


y X _m  + n y, 
y not"  x"~' 


m + ny.  a”  x” 
na”  x“~' 


( becaufey™  + " = a'"  x" 


) 


m -j-  n 

n 


X ~ the  true  value  of  the  fub-tangent ; which, 


therefore,  is  to  the  abfcifs  in  the  conftant  ratio  of  -j-  « to  n.. 

IV.  The  equation  defining  an  ellipfis  is  F x ax—x^ 
= a'  y%  A P [fig.  21. ) being  = x,  M P = y,  A B = 
and  the  leffer  axis  = b ; for  by  the  property  of  the  el- 
lipfis, we  have  a‘‘ : F a x — x"  [AF  X P B)  ; y'"  (M  P^)  j 
and,  therefore,  b'’  x a x — x^  = o'  y''  •,  whence  F X 


— r-“ ; , . , X'  2 a"y 

ax— zxx=x  za"  yy,  and  — — ; and,  con - 

y F X a ~ 2x 

fequently,  the  fub-tangent  P T ^ 

Vi/  F xa 


F X ax  — . 

F X ia  — 


F X a ~ 2x 
% whence  the  point 


T being  given,  through  which  the  tangent  muft  pafs,  the 
tangent  itfelf  may  be  drawn. 

V.  Becaufe  the  equation,  exhibiting  the  nature  of  aB 

kind® 
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kinds  of  ellipl’es,  (putting  a and  c for  the  two  prin- 
cipal diameters)  is  a — jc)"  X ic"  = — - X vve  fliall 

s.  , ■ " -V  ^ C 

have  — m X y.  a — sc  p ~ ^ y.  x”  + n x x”  ‘xa  — 

X w + « X y’”*"  - 'ji  and,  therefore,  ^ = 


X m + n X + * 


-f  nx’’^  ^ X a 


The  preceding  examples  relate  to  curves,  whofe  ordinates 
are  parallel  to  each  other.  We  fhall  now  briefly  illuftrate 
the  method  of  drawing  tangents  to  curves  of  the  fpir^  kind, 
all  whofe  ordinates  ifTue  from  a point : fuch  as  the  fpiral  BAG 
( Plate  XV . Anal.  fig.  i . ) whofe  ordinates,  C B,  C A,  C G,  are 
referred  to  the  point  C,  called  the  centre  of  the  fpiral.  Let 
SAN  be  a tangent  to  the  fpiral  at  any  point  A,  and  let 
C T be  perpendicular  to  it,  and  let  the  arc  C B A (confi- 
dered  as  variable  by  the  motion  of  A towards  G)  be  de- 
noted by  z,  and  the  ordinate  C A by  y.  Then  y 

AC  (y)  : AT  Hence,  if  upon  C A,  as  a dia- 

z 

meter,  a femicircle  be  defcribed,  and  in  it,  from  A,  a right 
line  equal  to  be  infcribed,  that  right  line  will  be  a tan- 


f 


m-\-nXa  — xXx 
~mx  -\-nxa-x 


m-Ynxax  — x^ 
na  — n + mx  X 


= the  fubtangent  required. 

VI.  The  equation  defining  the  hyperbola  is  P x 
e X + x^  = a‘‘y'^,  a and  c being  ufed  to  denote  the  two 
principal  diameters ; whence  we  have,  P x a x -\-  2 x x 

- , X , r 

T=.  2 a V i \ confequently  — ■ = ~ ; and  — ■ = 

y ' c‘  X a + x y 

^ t,,,  fubtangent ; 

P X + X P X + X 1 a + X 
whence  the  diftance  of  the  point  of  interfeftion  of  the 
tangent  and  axis  from  the  vertex,  which  is  equal  to  the 
difference  of  the  fiib-tangent  and  abfcifs,  may  be  found; 


a X X ^ a X 

for  , — — X = r: ; and,  therefore,  that  point 

— X -^a  — X 

being  given,  the  tangent  may  be  eafily  drawn. 

The  manner  of  drawing  tangents  to  all  forts  of  hyper- 
bolas univerfally,  will  be  the  fame  as  in  the  ellipfes,  the 
equations  of  the  two  kinds  of  curves  differing  in  nothing 
but  their  figns. 

After  the  manner  above  explained,  the  fubtangent,  in 
curves  whofe  abfciffes  are  right  lines,  may  be  determined  ; 
but  if  the  abfcifs,  or  line  terminating  the  ordinate,  on  the 
lower  part,  be  another  curve,  then  the  tangent  may  be 
drawn  as  in  the  following  example. 

VII.  Let  the  curve  B R F {Plate  XIV.  Anal.  fg.  22.) 
be  a cycloid  ; whofe  abfcifs  is  here  fuppofed  to  be  the  femi- 
circle B P A,  to  which  let  the  tangent  P T be  drawn,  as 
above.  Moreover,  let  r R H be  a tangent  to  the  cycloid, 
at  the  correfponding  point  R,  and  let  G R e be  parallel  to 
T P •n  ; putting  the  arc,  or  abfcif#,  B P = z,  its  ordi- 
nate P R = y,  A F = 3,  and  B P A = r ; then,  by  the 
property  of  the  cycloid,  we  fhall  have  c ( B P A ) : b 

( A F ::  z (B  P)  : y (P  R)  ) ; therefore y = ^,  andy  = 

— = re.  But  by  fimilar  triangles,  re  (y)  : Re  ( = Pd 

= z)  ::PR  (y)  :PH  = ^=  z(becaufey  = — con- 
y c / 

fe,quently,  if  in  the  right  line  P T,  there  be  taken  P H 
equal  to  the  arc  P B,  we  (hall  have  a point  H,  through 
wiiich  the  tangent  of  the  cycloid  muft  pafu. 


gent  to  the  fpiral  at  the  point  A. 

VIII.  Let  the  nature  of  the  curve  C B A be  fuch,  that 
the  arc  C B A may  be,  always,  to  its  correfponding  ordi- 
nate C A in  a conftant  ratio,  d2z.  as  a to  ^ : then,  becaufe 


% V a\h.  we  have  a = and  z = ^ ; and,  confe- 

b b 

quently,  A T ^ x A C : therefore  A C 

and  A T being  in  a conftant  ratio,  the  angle  CAT  muff 
alfo  be  invariable  ; which  is  a known  property  of  the  loga- 
rithmic fpiral. 

IX.  Let  BAA  {Jig.  2.)  be  the  fpiral  of  Archi- 
medes ; whofe  nature  is  fuch,  that  the  part  E A of  the  ge- 
nerating ordinate,  intercepted  by  the  fpiral,  and  a circle, 
BED,  defcribed  about  die  fame  centre  C,  is  always  in  a 
conftant  ratio  to  the  correfponding  arc  B E of  that  circle. 
Suppofe  A 71  perpendicular  to  AC;  B C = r,  C A = y, 
and  the  given  ratio  of  A E to  B E,  that  of  b to  c ; then 

^ : r ::  y — c ( A E)  : = B E ; whofe  fluxion  is  = 


c_y 

b ' 


If  the  right  line  C E A a be  fuppofed  to  revolve  about 


the  centre  C,  the  angular  celerity  of  the  generating  point  A, 
in  the  perpendicular  direction  A n,  will  be  to  that  of  E, 
as  A C to  E C ; and  as  the  latter  of  thefe  celerities  is  ex- 

prefted  by  the  former  will  be  exprefled  by  x 


which  is  to  y,  the  celerity  of  A in  the  direftion 


A a,  as  ~ to  unit,  or  as  y to  b.  Confequently,  C T and 
b 

A T are  in  the  fame  ratio,  and  A C : C T ::  yy  -j-  i 3 


: y ; and  A C : A T ::  v'yy  + 33:3;  whence  C T and 
y^  3y 

A T are  given,  equal  to  — ==,  and  — re- 

Vyy  + 33  yy  + bb 


fpeftively ; from  either  of  which  expreffions  the  tangent 
A T may  be  drawn ; a»d,  in  the  fame  manner,  may  the 
pofition  of  the  tangent  of  any  other  fpiral  be  determined. 
Simpfon’s  Flux.  vol.  i.  feA.  3. 

As  to  the  method  of  inveftigating  tangents  by  fluxions, 
fee  Mad.  Flux,  book  i.  c.  7.  where  it  is  demonftrated  in- 
dependently of  infinitefimals. 


TANGENT. 


To  determine  the  tangents  of  curves,  fuppofed  to  be  de- 
fcribed  by  the  interfeaions  of  right  lines  revolving  about 
given  poles,  fee  Mr.  Maclaurin’s  Fluxions,  art.  210,^  feq. 
In  finding  the  tangents  of  curves  by  the  method  of  infinite- 
fimal  differences,  it  has  been  objeAed  that  the  conclufion  is 
found  by  a double  error,  i.  By  taking  the  curve  for  a 
polygon  of  an  infinite  number  of  fides.  2.  By  the  falfe 
rule  for  taking  the  differential  of  a power.  But  there  is  no 
need  of  fuch  fuppofitions  in  the  method  of  fluxions,  for  it 
may  be  geometrically  demonflrated,  that  the  fluxions  of  the 
bafe,  ordinate,  and  curve,  are  in  the  fame  proportion  to 
each  other,  as  the  fides  of  a triangle  refpeaively  parallel  to 
the  bafe,  ordinate,  and  tangent.  When  the  bafe  is  fup- 
pofed to  flow  uniformly,  if  the  curve  be  convex  towards 
the  bafe,  the  ordinate  and  curve  increafe  with  accelerated 
motions ; but  their  fluxions  at  any  term  are  the  fame  as  if 
the  point  which  defcribes  the  curve  had  proceeded  uniformly 
from  that  term  in  the  tangent.  Any  farther  increment 
which  the  ordinate  or  curve  acquires,  is  to  be  imputed  to 
the  acceleration  of  the  motions  with  which  they  flow.  See 
Maclaurin’s  Fluxions,  book  i.  chap.  vii.  and  viii. 

Any  two  arcs  of  curve  lines  touch  together,  when  the 
fame  right  line  is  the  tangent  of  both  at  the  fame  point. 
But  when  they  are  applied  to  each  otlier  in  this  manner, 
they  never  perfeftly  coincide,  unlefs  they  be  fimilar  arcs  of 
fimilar  and  equal  figures. 

In  the  Philofophical  TranfaAions,  we  have  the  following 
method  of  drawing  tangents  to  all  gcometi'ical  curves,  with- 
out any  labour  or  calculation,  by  M.  Slufius. 

Suppofe  a curve,  as  D Q [Plate  XV.  Anal.  Jig.  3.) 
whofe  points  are  all  i-eferrible  to  any  right  line  given,  as 
E A B,  whether  that  right  line  be  the  diameter  or  not ; or 
whether  there  be  more  given  right  lines  than  one,  provided 
their  powers  do  but  come  into  the  equation.  In  all  his 
equations,  he  puts  v for  the  line  D A,  y for  B A ; and  for 
E B,  and  the  other  given  lines,  he  puts  b,  d.  See.  that  is, 
always  confonants  only. 

Then,  fuppofing  D C to  be  drawn  touching  the  curve  in 
D,  and  meeting  with  E B produced  in  C,  he  calls  the  fought 
line,  C A,  by  the  name  of  a. 

To  find  which,  he  gives  this  general  method.  I.  RejedI 
out  of  the  equation  all  members  which  have  not  either 
•u  or  y in  them  ; then  put  all  thofe  that  have  y on  one  fide, 
and  all  thofe  which  have  v on  the  other ; with  their  figns  + 
or  — ; and  the  latter,  for  diftindlion  and  eafe  fake,  he  calls 
the  right,  the  former  the  left  fide.  2.  On  tlie  right  fide,  let 
there  be  prefixed  to  each  member  the  exponent  of  the  power, 
which  V hath  there ; or,  which  is  the  fame  thing,  let  that 
exponent  be  multiplied  into  all  the  members.  3.  Let  the 
feme  be  done  alfo  on  the  left  fide,  multiplying  each  member 
there  by  the  power  of  the  exponent  of  y ; adding  this  more- 
over, that  one  y muft,  in  each  part,  be  changed  into  a. 
This  done,  the  equation  thus  reformed  will  fliew  the  method 
©f  drawing  the  required  tangent  to  the  point  D ; for,  that 
being  given,  as  alfo  y,  v,  and  the  other  quantities  exprefled 
by  confonants,  a cannot  be  unknown.  Suppofe  an  equa- 
tion by  ~yy  = vv,  in  which  E B is  called  b B A = y, 
D A = and  let  a,  or  A C,  be  required  fo  as  to  find  the 
point  C,  from  whence  C D being  drawn,  lhall  be  a true 
tangent  to  that  curve  Q D in  D.  In  this  example,  nothing 
is  to  be  rejedled  out  of  the  equation,  becaufe  y or  -y  are  in 
each  member : it  is  alfo  difpofed,  as  required  by  the  rule  i ; 
to  each  part,  therefore,  there  muft  be  prefixed  the  expo- 
nent of  the  powers  of  y or  v,  as  in  the  rule  2 ; and  on  the 
left  fide,  let  one  y be  changed  into  a,  and  then  the  equa- 
tion will  be  in  this  form,  ba  ~ 2y  a = 2w,  which  equa- 
te 


tion  reduced,  gives  eafily  the  value  of  a = ~ = A C- 

b — 2y 

And  fo  the  point  C is  found,  from  which  the  tangent  D C 
may  be  drawn. 

To  determine  which  way  the  tangent  is  to  be  drawn,  whe- 
ther towards  B or  E,  he  diredls  to  confider  the  numerator 
and  denominator  of  the  fraftion.  For,  i.  If  in  both  parts 
of  the  fraftion  all  the  figns  are  affirmative  ; or  if  the  affirm- 
ative ones  are  more  in  number  ; then  the  tangent  is  to  run 
towards  B.  2.  If  the  affirmative  quantities  are  greater  than 
the  negative  in  the  numerator,  but  equal  to  thofe  in  the  de- 
nominator, the  right  line  drawn  through  D,  and  touching 
the  curve  in  that  point,  will  be  parallel  to  A B ; for  in  this 
cafe  a is  of  an  infinite  length.  3.  If  in  both  parts  of  the 
fraftion  the  affirmative  quantities  are  lefs  than  the  negative, 
changing  all  the  figns,  the  tangent  muft  be  drawn  now  alfo 
towards  B ; for  this  cafe,  after  the  change,  comes  to  be 
the  fame  as  the  firll.  4.  If  the  affirmative  quantities  are 
greater  than  the  negative  in  the  denominator,  but  in  the 
numerator  are  lefs,  or  vice  verfd,  then  changing  the  figns  in 
that  part  of  the  fraftion  where  they  are  lefs,  the  tangent 
muft  be  drawn  a contrary  way  ; that  is,  A C muft  be  taken 
towards  E.  5.  But  whenever  the  affirmative  and  negative 
quantities  are  equal  in  the  numerator,  let  them  be  how  they 
will  in  the  denominator,  a will  vanifti  into  nothing : and, 
confequently,  die  tangent  is  either  A D itfelf,  or  E A,  or 
parallel  to  it ; as  will  eafily  be  found  by  the  data.  This  he 
gives  plain  examples  of,  in  reference  to  the  circle,  thus  ; let 
there  be  a femicircle,  whofe  diameter  is  E B ; in  which  there 
is  given  any  point,  as  D [Jig.  4-),  from  which  the  per- 
pendicular D A is  let  fall  to  the  diameter.  Let  D A = -y, 
B A =y,  B E = ^ : then  the  equation  will  be  by  — yy  z= 
V ■y,  and  drawing  the  tangent  D C,  we  have  AC,  or  a = 

Now,  if  b be  greater  than  2y,  the  tangent  muft 

be  drawn  towards  B ; if  lefs,  towards  E ; if  it  be  equal  to 
it,  it  will  be  parallel  to  E B,  as  was  faid  in  the  firft,  fecond, 
and  fourth  rules. 

Let  there  be  another  femicircle  inverted,  as  N D D 
[Jig.  5.),  the  points  of  whofe  periphery  are  referred  to  the 
right  line  B E,  parallel  and  equd  to  the  diameter.  Let  N B 
be  called  d,  and  all  things  elfe  as  before ; then  the  equa- 
tion will  be^y  — y y = d d + w — 2 dv,  which  being  ma- 
naged according  to  his  rules,  you  have  a = — — ^ 

b — 2y 

Now,  fince  V here  is  fuppofed  to  be  always  lefs  than 
if  b be  greater  than  2y,  then  the  tangent  muft  be  drawn 
towards  E ; if  equal,  it  will  be  parallel  to  B E ; if  lefs, 
changing  all  the  figns,  the  tangent  muft  be  drawn  towards 
B,  as  by  rules  fourth,  fifth,  and  third.  But  there  could  be 
no  tangent  drawn,  or  at  leaft  E B would  be  it,  if  N B had 
been  taken  equal  to  the  diameter.  Let  there  be  another 
femicircle,  whofe  diameter  N B [jig.  6. ) is  perpendicular 
to  E B,  and  to  which  its  points  are  fuppofed  to  be  referred. 

Let  N B be  called  b,  and  all  things  elfe  as  above  ; the 

. ■ 'HI  7 . b V — 2 w 

equation  will  be yy  = bv  — v v,  and  a If 

now,  b be  greater  than  2 v,  the  tangent  muft  be  drawn  to- 
wards B ; if  lefs,  towards  E ; if  equal,  D A will  be  the 
tangent,  as  appears  by  rules  fourth  and  fifth. 

Tangents,  Inver/e  Method  of,  is  a method  of  finding  the 
equation,  or  the  conftruftion,  of  any  curve  ; from  the  tan- 

O'CIG 
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TAN 


gent  of  any  other  line,  whofe  determination  depends  on  the 
tangent  given. 

This  method  is  alfo  one  of  the  great  refults  of  the  new 
calculus  integrdlis. 

Its  application  we  (hall  give  in  what  follows.  The  flux- 
ional  expreflions  of  the  tangent,  fub-tangent,  &c.  being  de- 
livered under  the  hft  article,  if  you  make  the  given  value 
equal  to  the  fluxional  expreffion,  and  either  fum  up  the 
fluxional  equation,  or,  if  that  cannot  be,  conftruft  it,  the 
curve  required  is  had.  For  example  ; 


I.  To  find  the  curve-line, 


whofe  fub-tangent  =. 


2jT_ 

a 


Since  the  fub-tangent  of  an  algebraic  line  is  = ; we 

have  and  ayx=-  zy^  y,  and  ax  = 2yy\ 

y ^ 

therefore  (taking  the  fluents  by  the  inverfe  method  of  flux- 
ions) a X = 

The  curve  fought,  therefore,  is  a parabola  ; whofe  con- 
ftruftion  is  (hewn  under  Parabola. 

2.  To  find  the  curve,  whofe  fub-tangent  is  a third  propor- 
tional to  \a  — X andy.  Since  \a  — x •.  y y i we 


have  \ a — X : y yy  i y x)  v. y i x \ confequently  ^ax 
— XX  — yy,  and,  taking  the  fluents,  i a x — ■§  = i 

i.  e.  a X — x‘‘  = y'‘.  The  curve  fought  is,  therefore,  a 
circle. 

3.  To  find  a line,  wherein  the  fub-tangent  is  equal  to  the 
femiordinate.  Since  ^ y •,  y x — yy,  and  x =■  y there- 
fore X ■=  y- 

Hence  it  appears,  that  the  line  fought  is  a right  line, 
which  refpefts  the  cathetus  of  an  equicrural  triangle,  as  an 
axis,  or  the  hypothenufe  of  an  equicrural  reftangled  triangle. 
If  X had  been  taken  for  the  arc  of  a circle,  the  line  fought 
had  been  a cycloid. 

TANGER,  in  Geography,  a river  of  Weftphalia,  which 
runs  into  the  Elbe  at  I'angermunde. 

TANGE  RE,  Noli  me.  See  Noli. 

TANGE  RMUNDE,  in  a town  of  Weftphalia, 

in  the  Old  Mark  of  Brandenburg,  fituated  on  the  Elbe,  where 
veflels  pay  a toll ; the  chief  trade  of  the  town  is  brewing  ; 
24  miles  N.'of  Magdeburg.  N.  lat.  52°  32'.  E.  long. 
12°  2'. 

TANGHOO,  or  Tenhoa,  a capital  of  a province  of 
Tonquin,  fituated  on  a fmall  river  near  the  W.  coaft  of 
the  gulf  of  Cochinchina.  Rice  and  cattle  conftitute  the 
chief  riches  of  the  province.  The  town  is  called  “ Cua- 
bang.”  N.  lat.  19°  40'. 

TANGIA,  a town  of  Arabia,  in  the  province  of  Hedf- 
jas  ; 50  miles  W.N.W.  of  El  Catif. 

TANGIBLE.  See  Tactile. 

TANGIER  Islands,  in  Geography,  feveral  iftands  of 
the  Chefapeak,  near  the  coaft  of  Maryland,  oppofite  to  the 
mouth  of  the  Potomack.  N.  lat.  38°  12'.  W.  long. 
76°  12'. 

TANGIERS,  anciently  called  Tinfis  and  Tingia,  and 
now  by  the  Arabs  Tinfiah,  a town  of  Africa,  in  Fez,  fituated 
at  the  weftern  mouth  of  the  drafts  of  Gibraltar,  about  a day’s 
journey  from  Tetuan.  This  town  was  firft  polfeffed  by  the 
Romans,  who  took  it  under  Sertorius  ; next  by  the  Goths  ; 
and  it  was  furrendered  by  count  Julian  to  the  Saracens.  It 
was  taken  in  1471  by  Alonfo,  king  of  Portugal ; and  given 


to  Charles  II.,  king  of  England,  in  1662,  as  a marnagc 
portion  with  the  princefs  Catherine  of  Portugal.  The 
Englfth  abandoned  it  in  1684,  after  deftroying  the  mole  and 
fortifications.  Although  now  almoft  in  ruins,  it  ftil!  re- 
tains  fome  batteries,  in  tolerable  condition,  facing  the  bay  ; 
at  the  bottom  of  which  are  a river,  and  the  remains  of  the 
bridge  of  Old  Tangiers  ; but  on  account  of  the  accumu- 
lated fand,  the  bridge,  if  it  had  continued,  as  well  as  the  river, 
would  be  ufelefs.  The  bay  of  Tangiers,  independently  of 
Ceuta,  is  fo  fituated,  being  the  narrowed  part  of  the  ftraits, 
that  it  mud  be  favourable  to  Moorifti  piracy  ; but  Tangiers 
can  never  be  a commercial  town,  as  it  has  few  produftions  in 
its  vicinity  ; the  Spaniards,  however,  formerly  (hipped  in  this' 
place,  eggs,  vegetables,  and  fome  fruits  ; and  the  Englifli  at 
prefent  obtain  fupplies  for  their  garrifon  at  Gibraltar. 
The  bay  of  Tangiers  is  not  very  fafe  when  the  wind  is  in  the 
weft,  haying  been  encumbered  by  the  ruins  of  the  mole  and 
fortification,  as  the  cables  are  liable  to  be  rent,  and  the  (hips 
to  be  driven  on  (hore.  The  bed  anchorage  for  frigates  and 
the  larger  veftels,  is  at  the  eaftern  point,  whence  they  may 
eafily  fail  whatever  way  the  wind  fets  : however,  the  bay-is 
only  dangerous  in  winter  ; 108  miles  N.N.W.  of  Fez,  and 
38  W.S.W.  of  Gibraltar.  N.  lat.  35°  42'.  W.  long.  5°  50'. 
Chenier’s  Morocco. 


TANGLAKE,  in  Ichthyology,  the  viviparous  blenny  of 
Pennant ; the  muftela  vivipara  of  Willughby,  Ray,  &c. ; 
and  the  blennius  viviparus  of  the  Linnean  fyftem. 

TANGMEW,  in  Geography,  a town  of  the  Birman  empire, 
on  the  right  bank  of  the  Ava  ; 10  miles  N.W.  of  Prome, 

TANGO,  a town  of  Japan,  in  the  iftand  of  Niphon  ; 
65  miles  S.W.  of  Meaco. 

TANGOLOTANGO,  a feaport  town  of  Mexico,  in  tfie 
province  of  Guaxaca,  near  the  gulf  of  Mexico  ; 100  miles 
S.S.E.  of  Guaxaca.  N.  lat.  16°  8'.  W.  long.  97°  36'. 

TANGONE,  a town  of  New  York ; 9 miles  W.  of 
Kingfton. 

TANGOUZI,  a town  on  the  eaft  coaft  of  Madagafcar.. 
S.  lat.  19°  5'.  E.  long.  49°  12'. 

TANGOUZLIO,  a town  of  Afiatic  Turkey,  in  Na- 
tolia  ; 70  miles  E.S.E.  of  Smyrna. 

TANGU,  a city  of  Pegu,  and  capital  of  a province 
which  was  formerly  a kingdom  ; fituated  a confiderable  dif- 
tance  to  the  north  of  Pegu. 

TANGUEY,  or  Tonguey,  a town  of  Chili,  on  the  coaft. 
S.  lat.  30°  30'. 

TANGUIA,  a river  of  Chinefe  Tartary,  which  rifes  near 
mount  Ilha,  and  running  nearly  fouth,  fdls  into  the  river 
Y a-lou-kiang. 

TANGULAW,  a fmall  iftand  in  the  Spanifti  Main,  near 
the  Mofquito  ftiore.  N.  lat.  13°  35'.  W.  loners  83°  cc'. 

TANGUT.  See  Thibet. 

TANG-YANG,  a lake  of  China,  about  thirty  miles  in 
circumference  ; 32  miles  N.  of  Hoai-ngan. 

TANIALA,  a town  of  Hindooftan,  in  Palnaud  ; 25 
miles  E.N.E.  of  Timerycotta. 

TANIBOUCA,  in  Botany,  a Caribbean  name,  to  be  tole- 
rated only  till  the  genus  is  properly  underftood. — Aubl. 
Guian.  448.  Juft.  76. — Clafs  and  order,  Decandria  Mono- 
gynia.  Nat.  Ord.  Elaagni  ? JulT. 

Gen.  Ch.  Cal.  Perianth  fuperior,  of  one  leaf,  bell-fhaped, 
internally  downy  ; its  limb  in  five  deep,  roundi(h,  acute  feg- 
ments.  Cor.  none.  Stam.  Filaments  ten,  thread-fhaped, 
inferted  into  the  tube  of  the  calyx,  as  long  as  its  limb  ; 
anthers  oval,  of  two  lobes.  Ptfi.  Germen  inferior,  round- 
i(h  ; ftyle  folitary,  thread-fhaped,  curved  ; ftigma  fimple. 
Perk.  .... 
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■Efl'.  Cli.  Calyx  bell-fliaped,  five-cleft,  fuperlor.  Corolla 
none.  Fruit 

X.  T.  guiancnfis.  Aubl.  t.  178. — Native  of  marfbes  in 
Guiana,  flowering  in  May.  A U-ee,  whofe  trunk  is  twenty 
feet,  or  more,  in  height,  and  two  feet  in  diameter,  with  a 
wdiitilh,  light  and  brittle  wood  ; the  bark  greyifh.  Branches 
fpreading  every  way  ; their  young  flioots  leafy  at  the  ends. 
Leaves  deciduous,  alternate,  ftalked,  obovate,  pointed,  en- 
tire, coriaceous,  fmooth  ; the  largeft  feven  inches  long,  and 
three  broad.  Spikes  axillary,  folitary,  ftalked,  about  three 
or  four  inches  long,  of  many  fmall,  alternate,  greenifh,  fra- 
grant jlowers,  clothed  internally  with  white  hairs.  Aublet 
not  having  met  with  the  fruit,  nor  having  been  able  to  deter- 
mine any  thing  of  the  internal  ftrufture  of  the  minute  germen, 
we  are  left  in  great  doubt  as  to  the  eflential  charafter  of  this 
genus,  and  even  its  natural  order.  Nothing  is  recorded  of 
its  ufe  or  qualities. 

TANICHI,  in  Geography,  a town  of  Hindooftan,  in  the 
Carnatic  ; 16  miles  S.S.W.  of  Tritchinopoly. 

TANILA,  a river  of  Mexico,  which  runs  into  the  gulf 
of  Mexico,  N.  lat.  18°  id.  W.  long.  95°  6'. 

TANINGE,  a town  of  France,  in  the  department  of  the 
Leman  ; 24  miles  S.E.  of  Geneva. 

T ANJONG  Currang,  a town  on  the  well  coaft  of  the  ifland 
of  Lombock.  S.lat.  8°  3ib  E.  long.  1 15°  48'. 

Tanjong  Putus,  a town  of  Malacca,  on  the  north  fide  of 
the  river  Pera,  where  the  Dutch  have  a fadlory. 

TANJORE,  a country  of  Hindooftan,  included  in  the 
Carnatic  ; bounded  on  the  north  and  welt  by  part  of  the 
Carnatic,  and  on  the  eaft  and  fouth  by  the  gulf  of  Bengal  : 
about  ninety-live  miles  in  length  from  north  to  fouth,  and 
fifty  in  breadth  from  eaft  to  weft  ; watered  by  the  river 
Cauvery,  which  divides  itfelf  into  feveral  ftreams.  Though 
forming  a part  of  the  Carnatic,  it  is  governed  by  a prince  or 
rajah,  and  pays  an  annual  fubfidy  to  the  Englifli  of  160,000/. 
fterling. 

Tanjore,  a town  of  Hindooftan,  and  capital  of  a country 
to  which  it  gives  name,  fituated  in  a plain  between  two 
branches  of  the  Cauvery  ; including  the  fuburbs,  about  two 
leagues  in  circumference  ; a double  wall  and  a large  ditch 
are  the  only  defence.  The  palace  is  fituated  to  the  eaft  of 
the  town,  and  is  a grand  fquare,  fortified  with  a wall  and  a 
wet  ditch,  abounding  in  crocodiles.  It  was  originally  only  a 
pagoda.  In  1773,  this  city  was  taken  by  the  Britifti  under 
general  Jofeph  Smith  ; 176  miles  S.E.  of  Seringapatam. 
N.  lat.  10°  46'.  E.  long.  79°  10'. 

TANIS,  in  Ancient  Geography,  a town  of  Egypt,  fitu- 
ated between  the  Mendefian  mouth  of  the  Nile  towards  the 
weft,  and  the  Pelufian  mouth  to  the  eaft.  It  lay  on  a fmall 
branch  of  the  Nile,  and  gave  its  name  to  one  of  the  mouths 
of  the  river.  This  town  was  the  capital  of  the  nome  called 
Tanites. 

TANISTRY,  Tanistria,  an  ancient  municipal  law,  or 
tenure,  which  allotted  the  inheritance  of  lands,  caftles,  &c. 
held  by  this  tenure,  to  the  oldeft  and  moft  worthy  and 
capable  perfon  of  the  deceafed’s  name  and  blood,  without 
any  regard  to  proximity.  This,  in  reality,  was  giving  it  to 
the  ftrongeft  ; and  this  naturally  occafioned  bloody  v^ars  in 
families  ; for  which  reafon  it  was  aboliflied  under  king 
.Tames  I. 

Sir  .Tohn  Davies  defcribes  it  thus  ; “ Quant  afcun  perfon 
moruft  feifie  des  afcuns  caftle.s,  manors,  terres  ou  tenements 
del  nature  et  tenure  de  temflry , que  donques  mefmes  le  caftles, 
&c.  doent  defeender,  et  de  temps  dont  memory  ne  court  ont 
ufe  de  defeender,  Seniori  et  dignijfimo  viro  fanguinis  et  eogno- 
minis  de  tiel  perfon,’'  &c. 
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TANITICUM  Ostium,  in  Ancient  Geography,  the  name 
of  the  fixth  mouth  of  the  Nile,  in  palling  from  the  weft  to 
the  eaft. 

TAN  RABAT,  in  Geography.  See  Tantabee. 

TANKARD  Turnip,  in  Agriculture,  the  common 
Englifli  name  of  a particular  fort  of  this  kind  of  root,  which 
has  the  property  of  Handing  high  above  the  ground.  It  is 
a good  fort  for  feeding  off  before  the  froft  fets  in,  in  the 
winter  feafon  ; but  after  that  has  taken  place,  it  is  not  fo 
valuable  or  ufeful,  as  being  more  liable  to  be  injured  and 
affefted  by  it  than  the  other  forts,  in  confequence  of  Hand- 
ing expofed  fo  much  above  the  furface  of  the  land.  See 
Turnip. 

TANKERDSONG,  in  Geography,  a town  of  Thibet; 
230  miles  E.  of  Laffa.  N.  lat.  29°  50'.  E.  long.  100°. 

TANKESIR,  a town  of  Perfia,  near  the  gulf ; 9 miles 
N.  of  Bulheer. 

T ANRIS  A,  a town  and  fortrefs  of  Thibet,  at  the  foot 
of  a mountain,  wLich  is  faid  to  exhale  fufltocating  fumes  ; 
120  miles  N.AV.  of  Taffafudon.  N.  lat.  28°  23k  E.  long. 
87°  2d. 

TANKROWAL,  a town  of  Africa,  in  the  kingdom  of 
Kaen,  wdth  a faftory  belonging  to  the  Englilh  African  com- 
pany, near  the  river  Gambia.  The  Portuguefe  have  a church 
there.  The  chief  trade  is  in  wax.  N.  lat.  13°  lok  W. 
long.  14°  27'. 

TANKUNNY,  a town  of  Hindooftan,  in  Berar ; 20 
miles  W.  of  Ellichpour. 

TANLAY,  a towm  of  France,  in  the  department  of  the 
Yonne  ; 6 miles  E.  of  Tonnerre. 

TANLOCOM,  a town  of  Mexico,  in  the  province  of 
Guafteca  ; 40  miles  S.W.  of  St.  Yago  de  los  Valles. 

TANNA,  an  ifland  in  the  South  Pacific  ocean,  and  one 
of  thofe  called  New  Hebrides,  difeovered  by  captain  Cook 
in  the  year  1774  ; about  twenty-two  miles  in  length,  and  ten 
in  breadth.  The  inhabitants  v/ould  not  fuffer  captain  Cook, 
or  any  of  his  company,  to  advance  far  into  the  ifland.  The 
produce,  as  far  as  could  be  feen,  is  bread-fruit,  plantains, 
cocoa-nuts,  a fruit  like  a neftarine,  yams,  tarra,  a fort  of 
potatoe,  fugar-cane,  wild  figs,  a fruit  like  an  orange,  which 
is  not  eatable,  and  fome  other  fruits  and  nuts.  Captain  Cook 
doubts  not  but  nutmegs  likewife  grow  in  this  ifland.  The 
bread-fruit,  cocoa-nut,  and  plantains,  are  neither  fo  plenti- 
ful nor  fo  good  as  at  Otaheite  ; on  the  other  hand,  fugar- 
canes*and  yams  are  not  only  in  great  plenty,  but  of  fuperior 
quality,  and  much  larger.  One  of  the  latter  weighed  fifty- 
fix  pounds,  every  ounce  of  which  was  good  ; hogs  did  not 
feem  to  be  fcarce  ; but  they  faw  not  many  fowls.  Thefe 
are  the  only  domeftic  animals  they  have.  Land-birds  are 
not  more  numerous  than  at  Otalieite,  and  the  other  iflamls  ; 
but  they  faw  fome  fmall  bhds,  with  a very  beautiful  plu- 
mage, which  they  had  never  feen  before.  There  is  a great 
vai'iety  of  trees  and  plants.  The  inhabitants  of  this  ifland, 
as  well  as  thofe  of  Erromango,  were  at  firft  thought  to  be 
a race  between  the  natives  of  the  Friendly  Iflands  and 
thofe  of  Mallicollo  ; but  upon  further  acquaintance,  it  was 
found  that  they  had  little  or  no  affinity  to  either,  except  in 
their  hair,  which  is  generally  black  and  brown,  growing  to 
a tolerable  length,  and  very  crifp  and  curly.  Their  beards, 
which  are  ftrong  and  briftly,  are  generally  ffiort.  One  of 
the  languages  which  they  fpeak  is  nearly,  if  not  exadlly,  the 
fame  with  that  of  the  Friendly  Iflands  : the  other,  which  is 
alfo  that  of  Erromango  and  Annatom,  is  properly  their  own. 
Thefe  people  are  of  the  middle  fize,  rather  flender  than  other- 
wife  ; many  are  little,  but  few  tall  or  flout  ; moft  of  them 
have  good  features  and  agreeable  countenances,  are,  like  all 
L the 
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the  tropical  race,  aftive  and  nimble,  and  fcem  to  excel  in  the 
ufe  of  arms,  but  not  to  be  fond  of  labour.  Both  fexes  are 
of  a very  dark  colour,  but  not  black  ; nor  have  they  the  leail 
charafteriftic  of  the  negro  about  them.  They  make  them- 
felves  blacker  than  they  really  are,  by  painting  their  faces 
with  a pigment  of  the  colour  of  black  lead.  They  alfo  ufe 
another  fort,  which  is  red  ; and  a third  fort,  brown,  or  a 
colour  between  red  and  black.  All  thefe,  but  efpecially  the 
firft,  they  lay  on  with  a liberal  hand,  not  only  on  the  face, 
but  on  the  neck,  flioulders,  and  breaft.  The  men  wear  no- 
thing but  a belt,  and  the  wrapping-leaf,  as  at  Mallicollo. 
The  women  have  a kind  of  petticoat,  made  of  the  filaments 
of  the  plaintain-tree,  flags,  or  fome  fuch  thing,  which  reaches 
below  the  knee.  Both  fexes  wear  ornaments,  fuch  as  brace- 
lets, ear-rings,  necklaces,  and  amulets.  The  bracelets  are 
chiefly  worn  by  the  men  ; fome  made  of  fea-fhells,  and 
ethers  of  thofe  of  the  cocoa-nuts.  The  men  alfo  wear  amu- 
lets ; and  thofe  of  moil  value  being  made  of  a greenifli  ftone, 
the  green  ftone  of  New  Zealand  is  valued  by  them  for  this 
purpofe.  Necklaces  are  chiefly  ufed  by  the  women,  and 
made  moftly  of  fhells  ; ear-rings  are  common  to  both  fexes, 
and  thofe  valued  moft  are  made  of  tortoife-fhell.  Thefe 
people,  befide  the  cultivation  of  ground,  have  few  other  arts 
worth  mentioning.  They  know  how  to  make  a coarfe  kind 
of  matting,  and  a coarfe  cloth  of  the  bark  of  a tree,  which  is 
chiefly  ufed  for  belts.  The  workmanfhip  of  their  canoes  is 
very  rude  ; and  their  arms,  with  which  they  take  the  moft 
pains  in  point  of  neatnefs,  come  far  fhort  of  fome  others. 
Their  weapons  are  clubs,  fpears,  or  darts,  bows  and  arrows, 
and  ftones.  The  clubs  are  of  three  or  four  kinds,  and  from 
three  to  five  feet  long.  Captain  Cook  knew  no  more  of  their 
cookery,  than  that  it  confifts  of  roafting  and  baking  ; for 
they  have  no  veffels  in  which  water  can  be  boiled.  Nor  did 
he  know  that  they  had  any  other  liquor  but  water,  and  the 
juice  of  the  cocoa-nut.  They  were  utter  ftrangers  to  their 
religion,  and  but  little  acquainted  with  their  government. 
They  feem  to  have  chiefs  among  them,  at  leaft  fome  were 
pointed  out  to  him  by  that  title  ; but  they  appeared  to  have 
very  little  authority  over  the  reft  of  the  people.  They  gave 
intimations  that  they  praftifed  circumcifion,  and  that  they 
allowed  themfelves  to  eat  human  fiefli ; but  captain  Cook  fays, 
that  it  admits  of  doubt  whether  they  are  cannibals.  The 
ifland  contains  a very  confiderable  volcano,  and  fome  hot 
fprings  were  difeovered,  which  raifed  the  thermometer  from 
8o°  to  170°,  and  in  one  place  to  202°.  Captain  Cook 
named  the  harbour  where  he  lay,  Poi-t  Refolution,  from  the 
name  of  the  fhip,  which  was  the  firft  that  had  ever  entered 
it:  which  is  fituated  in  S.  lat.  19°  32'  25".  E.  long. 
i69°44'  35".  The  variation  of  the  needle  was  7°  14'  I2"E.  ; 
and  the  dip  of  its  fouth  end  45°  24'.  The  time  of  high 
water  on  full  and  change  days  was  about  5'“  45“,  and  the 
tide  rofe  and  fell  three  feet. 

Tanna,  a town  of  Hindooftan,  in  the  ifland  of  Salfette, 
on  the  eaft  coaft  ; 15  miles  N.E.  of  Bombay.  N.  lat.  19°  13'. 
E.  long.  72°  53'. 

Tanna,  or  Tbann,  a town  of  Saxony,  in  the  county  of 
Reuffen  ; 17  miles  S.W.  of  Greitz.  N.  lat.  50°  25’,  E. 
long.  11°  57'. 

Tanna  Balloo,  a fmall  ifland  in  the  Eaft-Indian  fea, 
near  the  eaft  coaft  of  Borneo.  N.  lat.  4°  52'.  E.  long. 
118°  21'. 

Tanna  Mera,  a fmaU  ifland  in  the  Eaft-Indian  fea, 
.near  the  eaft  coaft  of  Borneo.  N.  lat.  3°  45'.  E.  lone. 

Ji7°5'. 

TANNAR,  a town  of  Bengal ; 35  miles  E.S.E.  of 
Moorihedabad. 
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TANNAS,  a town  of  Sweden,  in  Harjedalen  ; 15  miles 
N.W.  of  Langafehantz. 

TANNASER,  a town  of  Hindooftan,  in  the  fubah  of 
Delhi.  This  place  was  formerly  held  facred  by  the  Hindoos. 
In  1011  it  was  taken  by  Mamhood,  king  of  Gizni  ; 45  miles 
N.E.  of  Hiffar.  N.  lat.  29°  31'.  E.  long.  76°  20'. 

TANNAY,  a town  of  France,  in  the  department  of  the 
Nievre  ; 16  miles  S.S.E.  of  Clamecy. 

TANNDORE,  a town  of  the  principality  of  Culmbach  ; 
8 miles  S.  of  Culm.bach. 

TANNEBERG,  a town  of  Anftria  ; 8 miles  S.  of 
Aigen. 

TANNED  Hide.  See  Hide  and  Leather. 

TANNENBERG,  in  Geography,  a town  of  Bruflia,  in 
the  province  of  Oberland  ; 6 miles  S.S.W.  of  Hohenftein. 
— Alfo,  a town  of  Saxony,  in  the  circle  of  Erzgebirg  ; 6 
miles  S.W.  of  Wolkenftein. 

TANNER,  Thomas,  \x\  Biography,  an  Englifti  prelate, 
and  eminent  antiquary,  was  the  fon  of  a clergyman,  who  was 
vicar  of  the  parifti  of  Market  Levington,  in  Wiltftiire,  where 
he  was  born  in  the  year  1674.  He  entered  into  Queen’s 
college,  Oxford,  in  1689,  and  having  graduated  as  B.A., 
he  removed  to  All-Souls  college  in  1 694,  of  which  he  becamie 
a fellow  in  1696.  At  the  univerfity  he  devoted  himfelf  very' 
much  to  the  ftudy  of  antiquities,  and  in  1695  publifhed  his 
“ Notitia  Monaftica,”  or  “ A (hort  Account  of  the  religious 
Houfes  in  England  and  Wales,”  which  attrafted  notice  ; and 
foon  after  Dr.  Moore,  bifhop  of  Norwich,  appointed  him  his 
cliaplain,  and  in  1701  made  liim  chancellor  of  his  diocefe  ; 
which  office  left  him  to  acquire  an  extenfive  and  corredl  ac- 
quaintance with  municipal  and  ecclefiaftical  law,  fo  that  he 
was  often  confulted  by  the  dignitaries  of  the  church. 
Having  married  tlie  bifhop’s  daughter,  he  obtained  in  fuc- 
ceffion  various  preferments  ; and  in  1710  he  took  the  degree 
of  D.D.  In  1723  he  became  canon  of  Chrift-church,  Ox- 
ford ; in  1727,  prolocutor  of  the  lower  houfe  of  convo- 
cation ; and  in  1732,  bifhop  of  St.  Afaph.  He  died  at 
Chrift-church,  in  1735,  where  he  was  buried.  He  was 
thrice  married,  but  left  only  one  fon.  He  was  diftinguiftied 
by  the  exemplary  difehargeof  his  clerical  fundfions,  and  by 
the  liberality  of  his  charities.  Availing  himfelf  of  papers 
pi-efented  to  him  by  Wood,  he,  publifhed  a fecond  edition 
of  his  “ Athenae  Oxonienfes,”  much  corredfed  and  enlarged, 
with  the  addition  of  more  than  five  hundred  lives  from  the 
author’s  MS.  Lond.  1721.  2 vols.  fol.  A pofthumous  work, 
founded  on  his  Notitia,  and  entitled  “ Notitia  Monaftica  ; 
or,  an  Account  of  all  the  Abbies,  Priories,  and  Houfes  of 
Friars,  heretofore  in  England  and  Wales,  and  alfo  of  all  the 
Colleges  and  Hofpitals  founded  before  1540,”  was  pub- 
lifhed by  his  brother,  the  Rev.  John  Tanner,  Lond.  1744. 
fol.  Another  elaborate  work,  on  which  he  had  bellowed 
the  application  of  forty  years,  entitled  “ Bibliotheca  Bri- 
tannico-Hibernica ; five,  de  Scriptoribus  qui  in  Anglia, 
Scotia,  et  Hibernia,  ad  Sasculi  xvii.  initium  floruerunt,  lite- 
rarum  ordine  juxta  familiarum  nom.ina  difpofitis  Commen- 
tarius,  &c.”  was  publifhed  in  1748,  fol.  under  the  care  of 
Dr.  Wilkins,  who  prefixed  to  it  a learned  preface.  He 
had  alfo  made  colleftions  for  the  hiftory  of  his  native 
county  of  Wilts,  but  by  removal  to  a diftance  he  was  pre- 
vented from  profecuting  his  defign.  To  the  Bodleian  li- 
brary he  bequeathed  many  valuable  papers,  tending  to  illuf- 
trate  the  hiftory  of  thefe  illands,  and  he  made  feveral  com- 
munications of  a fimilar  nature  to  the  Society  of  Anti- 
quaries, of  which  he  was  a member.  His  various  labours  in 
this  way  rank  him  among  the  moft  valuable  contributors  to 
Britifh  hterature  and  ecclefiaftical  hiftory.  Biog.  Brit. 
Gen.  Biog. 
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Tanner,  a perfon  who  manulaftures  hides  and  fkins  by 
tanning. 

It  is  only  within  a few  years  paft,  that  the  tanners  of  this 
country  have  been  liberated  from  a variety  of  penalties  and 
prohibitions,  which  were  extremely  oppreffive,  and  long  re- 
tarded the  progrefs  of  the  manufadfure. 

In  the  reigns  of  Elizabeth  and  James  I.  when  patents  of 
monopoly  were  in  exiftence — when  the  true  principles  of  trade 
were  not  well  underllood — and  when  the  leather  manufac- 
ture was  conduced  by  unfleilful  perfous,  fome  rules  and  re- 
gulations as  to  the  mode  and  manner  of  tanning,  the  ma- 
terials to  be  employed,  and  the  time  to  be  confumed  in  the 
procefs,  might,  perhaps,  be  in  fome  degree  neceffary : but 
fuch  prohibitions  and  rellriftions  were  wholly  inapplicable 
to  the  prefent  enlightened  age.  It  was  not,  however,  till 
1808,  after  a long  parliamentary  inveftigation,  that  the  aft 
I James  I.  c.  22,  and  others  of  a hmilar  tendency  which  had 
long  difgraced  our  ftatute-book,  were  at  length  repealed 
by  the  48  Geo.  III.  c.  60.  By  this  aft,  the  tanner  is 
now  allowed,  like  all  other  manufafturers,  to  exercife  his 
ingenuity  in  the  difeovery  of  new  materials  or  new  methods, 
in  abridging  the  time  or  improving  the  procefs.  Nor  can 
any  injury  thereby^  arife  to  the  community  ; for  the  compe- 
tition which  in  this  country  exifts  in  every  branch  of  trade, 
combined  with  the  credit  and  the  intereft  of  the  parties,  will 
always  infure  to  the  public  the  produftion  of  the  bell  ar- 
ticles which  can  be  manufaftured.  See  Leather,  Taw- 
ing, and  Vellum. 

Tanner’j-  Barh,  is  the  bark  of  the  oak  or  other  tree, 
which,  after  it  has  been  ground  in  a mill  into  a coarfe  pow'- 
der,  is  ufed  in  tanning  of  leather.  When  the  tanning  prin- 
ciple has  been  wholly  exhaufted,  it  is  taken  out  of  the  pits, 
and  called  tan.  It  is  then  fold  to  the  gardeners,  who  ufe 
it  in  hot-houfes  to  produce  an  artificial  heat,  for  the  pur- 
pofe  of  raifing  pine-apples,  &c.  After  a certain  time  the 
tan  ceafes  to  caufe  fermentation  : it  is  then  taken  out  of  the 
hot-houfe,  and,  when  entirely  rotted,  becomes  a vegetable 
mould,  and  is  employed  as  a manure  in  kitchen-gardens  and 
on  grafs-land. 

With  refpeft  to  its  advantages  as  a manure,  different  opi- 
nions ate  entertained.  Miller,  Mortimer,  and  others,  have 
reprefented  it  as  highly  nutritious,  while  m.ore  modem  agri- 
culturalifts  confider  it  of  very  httle  value.  When,  how'ever, 
it  is  blended  and  incorporated  with  other  vegetable  fubftances, 
orwfith  lime  orearthy  matter  in  certain  proportions,  cautioufly 
employed,  and  laid  on  foon  after  Michaelmas,  it  will  be  found 
a good  top-dreffing  for  ftiff  and  cold  grafs-land. 

TANNETE,  in  Geography,  a town  on  the  W.  coaft  of 
the  ifland  of  Celebes.  S.  lat.  4°  14'.  E.  long.  I20°  4'. 

TANNEWANG,  a river  on  the  S.  coaft  of  the  ifland  of 
Celebes,  which  runs  into  the  fea,  5 miles  W.  of  Bonthain. 
TANNHAUSEN.  See  Thannhausen. 

TANNIN,  in  Vegetable  Chemifry,  a peculiar  fubftance 
• which  is  naturally  formed,  and  exifts  in  a great  number  of 
vegetable  bodies,  fuch  as  oak  bark,  galls,  fumach,  catechu, 
&c.  Its  name  is  derived  from  the  effeft  it  has  in  converting 
the  gelatine  into  leather. 

Several  procefles  have  been  given  to  obtain  pure  tannin, 
which  have  been  fo  various  in  their  refults,  as  to  induce  che- 
miftsto  fufpeft  the  identity  of  tannin. 

The  procefs  recommended  for  procuriag  pure  tannin,  is 
to  powder  nutgalls,  and  make  an  infufion  in  water,  which  will 
be  of  a deep  brown  colour.  Evaporate  the  infufion  v^ith  a 
gentle  heat  till  it  is  very  ftrong,  but  ftill  retaining  its  humi- 
dit’/.  Add  to  this  a faturated  folution  of  carbonate  of  potafh. 
A yellowifh-white  precipitate  is  formed,  which  is  faid  to  be 


pure  tannin.  When  the  liquid  part  is  poured  off,  a little 
cold  water  muft  be  added  to  walh  the  precipitate,  as  a large 
quantity  would  diffolve  it  again.  When  the  precipitate  is 
feparated  and  dried,  it  affumes  the  appearance  of  refin,  having 
a vitreous  frafture.  It  is  of  a brown  colour.  Its  tafte  is 
bitter,  and  ftrongly  aftringent.  It  is  very  foluble  in  water. 
The  folution  becomes  frothy  by  agitation,  as  if  it  contained 
foap.  It  diffolves  ftill  more  plentifully  in  alcohol.  The  fo- 
lution is  of  a dark-brown  colour,  differing  little  in  its  pro- 
perties and  appearance  from,  what  has  been  termed  tinfture  of 
galls. 

For  our  firft  knowledge  of  this  fubftance  in  a definite  ftate, 
we  are  indebted  to  Deyeux.  Seguin  afterwards  feparated 
it  by  means  of  a folution  of  gelatine,  the  matter  which  was 
precipated  being  a fubftance,  having  the  fmell  and  many 
other  properties  of  leather.  Thefe  fafts  led  to  the  great 
improvements  he  made  in  the  procefs  of  tanning,  of  which 
no  true  theory  w'as  known  before  his  time. 

For  a more  minute  inveftigation  of  the  properties  of 
tannin,  w^e  are  indebted  to  Prouft.  He  obtained  his  tannin 
by  adding  an  acid  to  a concentrated  infufion  of  nutgalls. 
A precipitate  is  obtained  of  the  confiftency  of  pitch.  This 
precipitate  is  to  be  wafhed  with  a little  cold  water,  with  the  fame 
caution  obferved  in  the  laft  procefs.  The  precipitate  is  now 
to  be  diffolved  in  boiling  water,  and  cai'bonate  of  potaili 
added,  which  takes  up  the  acid  and  precipitates  the  tannin. 

Prouft  recommends  the  following  procefs  for  procuring 
pure  tannin.  Drop  into  an  infufion  of  nutgalls,  a folution  of 
muriate  of  tin.  This  gives  a yellow  precipitate,  which  being 
feparated,  wafhed,  and  dried,  is  of  a buff-colour.  This  is  a 
compound  of  oxyd  of  tin  and  tannin.  He  then  mixes  this 
powder  with  water,  and  paffes  through  it  fulphuretted  hy- 
drogen gas.  The  fulphur  combines  with  the  tin,  and 
becomes  infoluble,  while  the  tannin  diffolves  in  the  water. 
When  the  fulphuret  is  feparated,  and  the  folution  of  tannin 
evaporated  with  a gentle  heat,  a brown  fubftance  is  left  be- 
hind, which  he  confidered  as  pure  tannin. 

Another  procefs  for  obtaining  tannin  from  infufion  of 
nutgalls,  has  been  given  by  Merat  Guillot.  This  confifts  in 
mixing  pure  water  with  an  infufion  of  galls.  If  to  this 
mixture  dilute  nitric  or  muriatic  acid  be  added,  a deep 
brown  precipitate  is  formed,  which,  when  dr]', becomes  black. 
This  he  fuppofes  to  be  pure  tannin. 

Trommfdorff  has  fltewn  that  all  thefe  procefles  are  infuf- 
ficient  to  produce  pure  tannin.  As  the  fubftance  called 
extraft  was  contained  in  all  the  above  precipitates,  and  more 
or  lefs  gallic  acid,  he  made  a great  nuinber  of  experi- 
ments to  obtain  pure  tannin  ; and  although  he  obtained  it 
nearer  to  a ftate  of  purity  than  any  of  his  predeceffors,  his 
labours  were  not  completely  fuccefsful.  He  evaporated  the 
infufion  of  galls  with  a gentle  heat  to  one-fourth  its  bulk. 
The  liquid  became  muddy  from  the  precipitation  of  ex- 
traft ive  matter,  and  was  feparated  by  ftraining.  It  waS 
now  further  evaporated  to  the  confiftence  of  jelly,  and  nlti- 
raately  dried  by  a gentle  heat.  He  now  digefted  the  mafs 
with  pure  alcohol,  till  no  more  gallic  acid  could  be  taken  up. 
He  then  confidered  the  mafs  left  behind  as  pure  tannin,  or 
nearly  fo.  In  order  to  afeertain  if  it  ftill  contained  extradt, 
he  re -diffolved  it  in  pure  water,  and  evaporated  this  and 
future  portions  of  water  from  it,  judging  that  if  any  extraft 
ftill  remained  it  would  become  infoluble  by  oxygenation, 
and  thus  be  precipitated,  but  no  depofition  took  place.  Suf- 
pefting  it  might  contain  mucilage,  he  left  the  folution  in  a 
warm  place  for  fome  time.  It  became  covered  with  mould, 
which  he  attributed  to  the  prefence  of  mucilage.  The 
mould  was  feparated  by  filtration,  and  the  folution  evapo- 
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rated  to  drynefs,  which  left  the  tannin  in  a itate  of  eon- 
iiderable  purity. 

He  ftill,  however,  found  that  it  contained  a portion  of 
fuiphate  of  lime.  In  order  to  feparate  this  fait,  he  diffolved 
the  tannin  in  water,  to  which  he  added  carbonate  of  potafs  : 
this  caufed  a precipitation,  whic^  has  been  already  noticed. 
The  clear  liquor  being  feparateci,  a folution  of  acetite  of  lead 
was  added  to  it.  A precipitate  fell  down,  which  confifted 
of  tannin,  combined  with  oxyd  of  lead,  and  probably  fui- 
phate of  lead.  The  lime  alfo  combined  with  the  tannin, 
forming  an  infoluble  compound.  He  then  feparated  this 
precipitate,  mixed  it  with  water,  and  paifed  a fti-eam 
of  fulphuretted  hydrogen  gas  through  it.  The  lead  and 
fulphur  became  feparated,  and  the  combination  of  lime 
and  tannin  unchanged,  while  the  pure  tannin  remained  in 
folution,  which  was  obtained  by  evaporating  the  feparated 
liquid  to  drynefs.  The  tannin  thus  obtained,  approaches 
much  nearer  to  purity  than  that  obtained  by  any  of  the 
former  proceffes.  But  we  fhall  fhew  further  on,  that,  even 
in  this  ilate,  its  purity  is  doubtful. 

Tannin  obtained  by  the  above  procefs  does  not  differ 
much  from  that  formed  by  the  other  proceffes.  We  have 
already  ftated  it  to  be  foluble  in  alcohol : when,  however, 
both  the  tannin  and  alcohol  are  pure,  the  tannin  does  not 
diffolve. 

Moll  of  the  metallic  oxyds  form  infoluble  compounds 
with  tannin.  There  is,  however,  great  reafon  to  believe 
that  the  gallic  acid,  which  is  difficult  to  feparate  from  it, 
has  a much  greater  effedl  upon  thefe  bodies.  It  is  fup- 
pofed  that  when  the  metallic  oxyds  are  precipitated  by  tan- 
nin, the  latter  combines  with  the  oxygen,  and,  in  fome 
inflances,  converts  the  tannin  into  extradl. 

The  common  method  of  detaching  the  prefence  of  tannin 
is  by  a folution  of  gelatine  in  water.  Ifinglafs  is  moftly 
ufed  for  this  purpofe.  The  folutions  both  of  the  tannin  and 
the  gelatine  ihould  be  in  a confiderably  concentrated  ftate  ; 
as  weak  folutions  of  either  rediffolve,  to  a certain  extent, 
the  precipitate  which  the  tannin  forms  with  the  gelatine. 

The  gelatine  fhould  be  quite  frefh,  as  the  precipitate  is 
imperfedt  when  it  has  the  leaft  figns  of  putridity. 

Sir  Humphrey  Davy  ftates  that  the  proportion  of  the 
gelatine  to  the  water  fhould  be  120  grains  of  the  former  to 
20  ounces  of  the  latter. 

According  to  the  authority  of  the  fame  chemift,  the  com- 
pound formed  by  the  tannin  and  gelatine  dried  at  150°,  is 
compofed  of 

Gelatine  - - - - 54 

Tannin  - - - - 46 
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Potafh,  foda,  and  ammonia,  combine  with  tannin,  forming 
compounds  wliich  are  lefs  foluble  in  water  than  pure  tannin.- 
Thefe  alkalies  have  a llronger  attraction  than  gelatine  for 
tannin  ; as  the  alkaline  folutions  do  not  precipitate  gelatine 
till  the  alkali  is  faturated  by  an  acid. 

The  combinations  of  the  earths  with  tannin  are  mollly 
infoluble.  Thofe  with  barytes  and  lime  are  fliglitly  fo,  and 
do  not  precipitate  gelatine  till  an  acid  is  added. 

Mofl  of  the  acids  form  infoluble  compounds  with  tannin  ; 
but  when  extraCl  is  prefent,  it  is  alfo  precipitated  : hence 
the  ImperfeClion  of  the  procefs  for  feparating  tannin  by 
acids. 

When  perfectly  free  from  gallic  acid  it  has  no  aClion 
upon  fuiphate  of  iron  ; but  it  produces  a deep  blue  pre- 
cipitate from  the  oxyfiilphate : hence  its  effeft  in  common 
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writing-ink  and  black  dye.  The  black  is  not  complete 
without  expofure  to  the  air.  The  precipitate  which  the 
tannin  forms  is  very  heavy,  and  almoft  immediately  feparates 
from  the  water ; while  that  formed  by  the  gallic  acid  re^ 
mains  longer  fufpended,  and  certainly,  on  that  account 
alone,  is  an  effential  ingredient  in  writing-ink. 

Tannin  exifts  in  a great  number  of  vegetables  in  fome 
proportion,  but  is  the  moil  abundant  in  nutgalls ; and  of 
them,  the  Aleppo  galls  afford  the  mofl.  Sir  Humphrey 
Davy  has  given  the  following  analyfis  of  the  Aleppo  galls. 
He  extraCled,  by  infufion  with  water,  all  the  foluble  part 
from  500  grains  of  powdered  galls.  This  folution  he  fub- 
mitted  to  flow  evaporation,  from  which  he  obtained,  in  folid 
matter,  185  grains.  Thefe  he  found  to  confift  of 

Tannin  - - - - - . i^o 

Gallic  acid,  with  extraClive  matter  - 31 

Mucilage  and  matter  rendered  infoluble! 

by  evaporation  - - . .j" 

Calcareous  earth  and  faline  matter  - 1 2 

We  are  indebted  to  the  fame  diftinguiflied  chemift  for 
bringing  into  notice  a new  fubftance,  which  contains  a large 
proportion  of  tannin.  This  fubftance  is  brought  from  the 
Eaft  Indies,  and  is  known  by  the  names  of  catechu,  or  terra 
Japonica.  It  is  produced  by  the  evaporation  of  a vegetable 
fufion  from  the  wood  of  a fpecies  of  m'mofa,  which  gTows 
in  India. 

There  are  two  varieties  of  this  fubftance,  one  brought 
from  Bengal,  and  the  other  from  Bombay.  The  former  is 
of  a chocolate  colour,  of  the  fpecific  gravity  1.28  ; the 
latter  of  a lighter  colour,  of  the  fpecific  gravity  1.39. 
Both  have  an  aftringent  tafte,  leaving  an  imprelfion  of  fweet- 
nefs.  They  are  not  changed  by  expofure  to  the  air. 

Sir  Humphrey  procured  an  infufion  from  this  fubftance 
by  long  decodlion,  the  fpecific  gravity  of  which  was  1.102  : 
500  grains  of  this  infufion  yielded,  by  evaporation,  41  grains 
of  folid  matter  ; 34  of  which  were  tannin,  and  7 of  a pe- 
culiar extraftive  matter. 

This  fubftance,  in  its  original  ftate,  feems  to  contain  a 
very  large  proportion  of  tannin.  The  above  chemift  found 
that  100  grains  of  the  powdered  catechu  required  18  ounces 
of  water  for  its  infufion.  The  refiduum,  or  undifiblved 
part,  is  feldom  more  than  -jirth  of  the  original  weight,  and 
confifts  of  calcareous  and  aluminous  earth,  with  a httle  fine 
fand  : 200  grains  of  the  Bombay  catechu  gave 


Tannin  - - - - - - J09 

Peculiar  extradl  - - . . . gg 

Mucilage  - - - - - - 13 

Of  the  refiduum  above-mentioned  - 10 
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The  catechu  from  Bengal  gave,  in  200  grains, 


Tannin  ----- 
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97 

Peculiar  extraftive  matter 
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73 

Mucilage  - - . - - . - 

- 

16 

Refidual  matter,  confifting  of  lime,  al 
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The  great  uncertainty  which  has  prevailed  refpefting  the 
definite  nature  of  tannin,  feems  to  have  been  completely 
removed  by  the  very  important  difcovery  made  by  Mr. 
Hatchett,  who  has  fucceeded  in  forming  artificial  tan- 
nin. An  account  of  his  experiments  may  be  found  in 
three  papers  in  the  Philofophical  Tranfaftions  for  1805 
and  1806. 

The  mod;  direct  procefs  which  is  given  for  obtaining  it, 
is  by  pouring  an  ounce  of  nitric  acid,  diluted  with  two 
parts  of  water,  upon  100  grain's  of  charcoal,  in  a matrafs. 
This  is  to  be  placed  in  a fand-heat.  Great  effervefcence 
takes  place,  and  much  nitrous  gas  is  difengaged.  At  the 
end  of  two  days  lie  added  a fecond  ounce  of  acid,  and 
fometimes  even  a third.  The  digeftion  is  continued  till 
the  whole  is  diffolved.  This  folution  is  of  a reddifii -brown 
colour.  It  is  then  to  be  llowly  evaporated  to  drynefs, 
which  produces  a brown  glolfy  fubllance,  exhibiting  a refi- 
nous  frafture. 

This  fubllance  has  the  following  properties  : 

1 . It  dilTolves  in  cold  water  and  alcohol. 

2.  The  flavour  is  highly  aftringent. 

3.  Expofed  to  heat,  it  fmokes  a little,  fwells  up,  and  af- 
fords a bulky  coal. 

4.  The  folution  in  water  reddens  litmus  paper. 

5.  It  copioufly  precipitates  the  metallic  falls,  efpecially 
the  muriate  of  tin,  acetite  of  lead,  and  oxyfulphate  of  iron. 
The  precipitates  are  commonly  of  a brown  colour. 

6.  It  precipitates  gold  in  the  metallic  Hate. 

7.  It  precipitates  the  earthy  falls  ; fuch  as  the  nitrates  of 
lime,  barytes,  &c. 

8.  When  the  alkalies  are  added  to  this  folution,  the 
colour  becomes  deeper,  and  ultimately  turbid. 

9.  A folution  of  ifinglafs  added  to  the  fame  folution  pro- 
duces a precipitate,  which  is  infoluble  in  boiling  water,  re- 
fembling  in  its  effential  properties  the  precipitate  formed  by 
the  natural  tannin. 

Mr.  Hatchett  produced  the  fame  fubllance  by  treating 
various  kinds  of  coal  in  the  fame  way,  fuch  as  pit-coal,  coke, 
and  animal  charcoal.  What  may  feem  very  curious,  he 
formed  it  from  the  coal  of  one  portion  of  ifinglafs  to  pre- 
cipitate another  portion  dilTolved  in  water  ; and  hence  afferts 
that  one  portion  of  the  fldn  of  an  animal  may  be  employed 
to  convert  the  other  into  leatlier. 

Of  the  different  fubitanccs  employed,  he  found  thofe  the 
beft  which  confilled  ol  carbon  unmixed  with  other  vege- 
table matter,  which  always  reduced  the  quantity ; and 
that  thole  vegetable  fubllauces  which  contained  gum  or 
mucilage,  produced  the  leall  tannin. 

When  he  fucceeded  in  producing  tannin  from  other  vege- 
table fubflances,  fuch  as  indigo,  refin,  lac,  and  many 
other  bodies,  it  was  by  repeatedly  adding  frelh  nitric  acid  ; 
by  v/hich  he  very  properly  fuppofes  that  the  carbon  be- 
comes feparated,  fo  as  to  put  it  under  fimilar  circumftances 
to  the  charcoal  itfelf.  Indigo  produced  the  molt  in  this 
way'.  At  the  commencement  of  his  paper  he  mentions  the 
faft  of  Mr.  Chenevix  having  found  that  coffee-berries  ac- 
quired, by  roafting,  a portion  of  tannin.  He  made  fome 
experiments  which,  although  not  very  fuccefsful,  convinced 
him  that  the  chief  charafteriftic  properties  of  tannin  may  be 
formed  or  developed  at  fome  particular  temperature  and 
under  favourable  circumftances,  by  very  fimple  means. 

He  ingenioully  conjeftures,  that  the  tannin  found  in  fome 
varieties  of  peat  has  been  produced  in  this  way. 

In  making  ufe  of  fulphuric  acid  to  char  various  fubflances, 
he  found  that,  in  ^me  inftances,  the  artificial  tannin,  or  a 
fubllance  nearly  refcmbling  it,  was  formed.  He  firft  diffolved 


too  grains  of  camphor  in  an  ounce  of  concentrated  fulphuric 
acid.  The  camphor  firft  diffolved,  without  producing  much 
change  of  colour.  In  a little  time  it  became  brown,  and 
ultimately  black.  During  this  change,  fulphurous  acid  gas 
was  difengaged.  After  two  days,  during  which  time  the 
alembic  had  not  been  heated,  the  difengagement  of  gas  dimi- 
nifhed,  and  the  veffel  was  placed  in  a moderately  heated  fand- 
bath.  This  increafed  the  aflion.  At  the  end  of  two  day's, 
fix  ounces  of  cold  water  were  added  ; the  liquid  changed  to 
a reddrlh-brown  colour  ; the  difengagement  of  gas  ceafed,  and 
was  fucceeded  by  a fmell  refembling  a mixture  of  the  oils 
of  lavender  and  peppermint.  By  gradual  diftillation,  the 
water  came  over  impregnated  ftrongly  with  the  above 
odour,  and  accompanied  by  an  effential  oil,  which  weighed 
three  grains. 

When  the  whole  water  had  come  over,  two  ounces  more 
were  added.  The  fmell  before  mentioned  did  not  return,  and 
the  evaporation  was  continued  to  drynefs.  The  blackifh- 
brown  refiduum  was  not  afled  upon  by  water,  but  by  feveral 
digellions  with  alcohol,  leaving  behind  a compadi  coaly  re- 
fiduum, which,  when  dried  and  heated  to  a red  heat  in  a 
dole  veffel,  w^eighed  53  grains.  The  alcohol  was  then  drawn 
off  from  the  folution  by  diftillation  in  a water -bath,  leaving 
a blackiih-brown  mafs,  of  the  appearance  of  a gum  refin, 
and  the  fmell  of  calomel.  Its  weight  was  49  grains.  The 
whole  of  this  therefore  confiftcd  of 

The  eftential  oil  above-mentioned  - . - . ^ 

A compadt  hard  coal  in  fmall  fragments  - - 53 

And  the  blackiih-brown  mafs  above-mentioned  - 49 

This  increafe  of  five  grains  Mr.  Hatchett  attributes  to 
the  oxygen  united  to  the  carbon  by  the  acid,  or  the  water 
combined  with  the  blackiih-brown  fubftance. 

This  latter  fubftance  had  the  following  properties  : 

1.  It  had  an  aftringent  tafte,  and  when  diffolved  in  cold 
water,  formed  a dark-brown  folution. 

2.  It  yielded  a dark-brown  precipitate  with  fulphate  of 
iron,  acetite  of  lead,  muriate  of  tin,  and  nitrate  of  lime. 

3.  It  precipated  gold  in  its  metallic  ftate. 

4.  It  formed  fo  complete  a precipitate  with  a folution 
of  ifinglafs,  that  the  liquid  became  colourlefs  as- water. 

'I’lie  precipitate  was  nearly  black,  and  W&s,  like  the 
other  compounds  of  tannin  and  gelatine,  infoluble  in  hot 
water. 

Mr.  Hatchett  obferves  that  although  this  fubftance  pof- 
feffes  the  general  chara6ler  of  that  obtained  by  the  nitric  acid 
with  charcoal,  yet  it  feems  to  a£I  lefs  powerfully  upon  (kin. 
The  precipitate,  at  the  time  of  its  formation,  is  more  floc- 
culent  and  lefs  tenacious  than  that  produced  by  the  other 
procefs. 

Mr.  Hatchett  fuppofes  this  difference  may  arife  from  the 
want  of  axote,  which  feems  to  exift  in  that  produced  by 
nitric  acid  and  charcoal. 

Ele  afcertained  this  by  fubjefting  to  analyfis  a portion 
which  had  been  prepared  from  vegetable  charcoal.  He  ex- 
pofed in  a retort  fome  of  this  tannin  in  the  dry  ftate,  to  the 
heat  of  a lamp  connedled  with  a jar,  to  obtain  the  gafeous 
produdl. 

Firft  a final!  quantity  of  water  rofe  ; then  a little  nitric 
acid,  which  had  not  been  expelled  in  the  evaporation.  Next 
a fmall  quantity  of  yellowilh  liquor,  which  ftained  the  neck 
of  the  retort.  The  fire  was  then  railed,  when  a quantity 
of  gas  was  explofively  difengaged,  and  upfet  the  jar. 
This  gas  he  judged  from  the  fmell  to  be  ammonia.  Tie  alfo 

obferved 
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obferved  fome  white  fumes,  which  refulted  from  the  nitric 
acid  uniting  with  the  ammonia. 

On  replacing  the  jar,  he  continued  the  procefs.  The 
future  gas  which  came  over  was  carbonic  acid,  and  a little 
of  another,  which  he  fuppofed  to  be  nitrogen. 

Although  the  artificial  tannin  appears  in  almoft  every  re- 
fpeft  fimilar  to  the  natural  tannin,  it  might  be  expefted  that 
each  would  have  been  fimilarly  affefted  by  nitric  acid,  yet 
Mr.  Hatchett  found  that  the  one  was  deftruftible  by  that 
acid,  while  the  other  was  not  in  the  leafi;  affedled  by  it.  He 
frequently  diftilled  nitric  acid  from  the  artificial  tannin, 
without  producing  any  change  upon  it. 

The  fame  acid  being  added  to  infufion  of  galls,  fumach, 
Pegu  cutch,  and  kafcutti,  completely  deftroyed  the  tannin. 
The  common  catechu  and  oak  bark  treated  in  the  fame  way, 
had  not  the  whole  of  their  tannin  deftroyed.  He  then  made 
infufions  of  equal  ftrength  of  nutgalls,  fumach,  lhavings  of 
oak  wood,  oak  bark,  and  the  artificial  tanning  fubftances. 
To  half  an  ounce  of  each  of  thefe,  one  drachm  in  meafure 
of  ftrong  nitric  acid  was  added.  The  tannin  of  all  were 
deftroyed,  with  the  exception  of  the  oak  bark  and  the  ar- 
tificial tannin.  Mr.  Hatchett  obferves  that  the  tannin  of 
thofe  bodies  containing  much  mucilage  is  the  moft  hable  to 
deftruAion  by  the  nitric  acid  ; and  that  in  the  cafes  w'here 
the  tannin  is  deftroyed,  the  oxalic  acid  is  moftly  formed. 
The  oak  bark  and  the  common  catechu  contain  little  or  no 
mucilage,  and  hence  have  lefs  of  their  tannin  deftroyed. 

Thefe  fafts  feem  to  prove  that  pure  tannin,  unmixed  with 
other  matter,  is  not  alTefted  by  nitric  acid,  and  that  in  thofe 
inftances  in  which  it  is  deftroyed,  the  effeft  muft  arife  from 
fome  new  fubftance  being  formed  by  the  aftion  of  the  acid 
upon  the  extraneous  matter,  and  alfo  that  mucilage  contri- 
butes the  moft  to  this  change. 

Mr.  Hatchett  has  not  given  us  any  precife  analyfis  of  this 
fubftance,  but  concludes,  from  its  formation,  that  it  has  car- 
bon for  its  bafe.  From  the  circumftance  of  its  being  formed 
W'ith  greater  facility  when  the  nitric  acid  is  diluted,  he  thinks 
that  the  water  is  decompofed,  and  that  the  hydrogen  enters 
into  its  compofition. 

In  the  cafe  of  its  decompofition'  by  heat,  the  formation 
of  ammonia  led  him  to  believe  that  azote  was  alfo  one  of  its 
elements. 

This,  however,  does  not  agree  with  the  fa£l  of  its  being 
fonned  with  fulphuric  acid  and  vegetable  matter  only.  Al- 
though this  objeAion  feems  partly  to  be  removed  by  the  cir- 
cumftance of  the  tannin  from  fulphuric  acid  being  different  in 
fome  of  its  properties  from  that  produced  from  the  nitric 
acid  and  charcoal,  it  may,  however,  be  here  obferved  that 
the  natural  tannin,  which  is  not  known  to  contain  azote, 
more  nearly  refembles  that  formed  with  nitric  acid,  than  that 
from  the  fulphuric  acid. 

It  does  not  appear  probable  that  azote  is  a component 
part,  even  of  the  natural  tannin.  The  ammonia  which  Mr. 
Hatchett  obtained  might  be  in  combination  vvith  the  tannin, 
and  may  perhaps  always  be  formed  when  the  tannin  is  fqrmed. 
The  circumftance  of  the  tannin  not  being  changed  by  re- 
peatedly digefting  it  with  nitric  acid,  would  feem  to  favour 
the  idea  of  its  confifting  of  carbon  and  oxygen  only.  The 
importance  of  this  fubftance  in  the  art  of  tanning,  ought  to 
be  a fufficient  ftimulus  to  future  expei'iments. 

If  in  the  procefs  of  forming  artificial  tannin,  the  nitric 
acid  is  decompofed  merely  into  nitrous  gaSj  it  might  be 
prafticable  to  bring  it  back  to  its  original  ftate  by  the  oxy- 
gen of  the  atmofphere  only,  and  thus  produce  a valuable 
product,  which  is  now  obtained  at  confiderable  expence  from 
certain  vegetables. 


The  following  table  lliews  the  proportions  prcfent  of  na- 
tural tannin  in  a variety  of  fubftances. 


Catechu  from  Bombay 

54-5 

Bengal 

48.5 

Aleppo  nutgalls 

26 

Sumach  - . . . 

18 

Souchong  tea  - . . 

1 1 

Green  tea  . . . 

9.2 

Leicefterlhire  willow  bark  - 

7.5 

Oak  bark  - - - 

6.6 

Spanilh  chefnut  bark 

5 

Elm  bark 

3 

Common  willow  bark 

2.5 

Mr.  Biggin  alfo  has  publiftied,  in  the  Philo fophical 
Tranfaftions  for  1799,  the  refult  of  fome  experiments  on 
the  proportions  of  tannin  in  various  kinds  of  bark,  which 
nearly  correfponds  with  the  preceding  ftatement,  as  will  be 
feen  by  the  following  table,  in  which  the  maximum  of  the 
tanning  principle  is  fuppofed  to  be  20. 

Tanning  Principle. 


Elm  - 

Oak  (cut  in  winter) 
Horfe  chefnut 
Beech 

Willow  f boughs) 

Elder 

Plum-tree 

Willow  (tnmk) 

Sycamore 

Birch 

Cherry-tree 

Sallow 

Mountain  alh 

Poplar 

Hazel 


By  the 

Weight 

/clrometer. 

in  Grains. 

2.1 

28 

2.1 

30 

2.2 

30 

2.4 

31 

2.4 

31 

3-0 

41 

4.0 

58 

4.0 

52 

4.1 

53 

4.1 

54 

4.2 

59 

4.6 

59 

4-7 

60 

6.0 

76 

6-3 

79 

6.6 

82 

9.0 

98 

9.2 

104 

9.6  •I' 

108 

10. 1 

109 

16.2 

158 

Alh  , 

Spanilh  chefnut  - - . 

Smooth  oak  ... 

Oak  (cut  in  fpring) 
Huntingdon  or  Leioefter  willow 
Sumach  .... 


It  appears  from  this  table  that  fimilar  barks,  when  taken 
from  trees  at  different  feafons  of  the  year,  differ  as  to  the 
quantities  of  tannin  contained  in  them.  In  the  winter  they 
contain  the  leaft,  and  in  the  fpring  (which  is  the  ufual  time 
of  felhng  oak-timber),  if  the  feafon  is  very  cold  and  un- 
genial,  the  quantity  is  diminilhed.  This  is  well  known  to 
praclical  men,  as  likewife  that  all  barks  contain  the  greateft 
proportion  of  tannin  ; at  the  time  when  the  buds  of  the  trees 
begin  to  germinate.  It  is  found  by  experience  that,  on  an 
average,  four  or  five  pounds  of  good  oak  bark  are  required 
to  form  one  pound  of  leather. 

Sir  Humphrey  Davy  obferves  that  the  aftringent  princi^ 
pies  in  barks  vary  confiderably,  according  as  their  age  and 
fize  are  different.  That  in  every  aftringent  bark,  the  in- 
terior white  bark  (which  is  the  part  next  to  the  alburnum) 
contains  the  largeft  quantity  of  tannin.  The  proportion  of 
extraftive  matter  is  generally  greateft  in  the  middle ; but 
the  epidermis  feldom  furnilhes  either  tannin  or  extradlive 
matter.  The  white  cortical  layers  are,  comparatively,  moft 
abundant  in  young  trees  ; and  hence  their  barks  contain,  in 
the  fame  weight,  a larger  proportion  of  tanijin  than  the 
7 barks 
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barks  of  old  trees.  (Phil.  Tranf.  1803,  p.  264.)  From 
thefe  obfervations,  founded  on  experiments,  Mr.  Hatchett 
infers  that  Ihere  is  an  intimate  connexion  between  the  form- 
ation of  new  wood  and  the  formation  of  tannin  in  fuch  ve- 
getables as  afford  the  latter ; and  this  idea  is  corroborated 
by  the  chemical  nature  of  thofe  fubftances. 

It  has  been  fuggefted  that  the  extraftive  matter  found 
in  barks,  or  in  fubllances  ufed  in  tanning,  affedfs  the 
colour,  if  not  the  quality  of  leather.  Thus,  flcin  tanned 
with  gall-nuts  is  much  paler  than  llcin  tanned  with  oak  bark, 
which  contains  a brown  extraftive  matter.  Leather  made 
from  catechu  is  of  a reddilh  tint. 

■ It  is  found  that  the  precipitates  obtained  from  infu- 
fions  containing  this  principle  or  tannin  by  ifinglafs,  when 
dried,  contain  at  a medium  rate  about  ip  per  cent,  of  vegetable 
matter ; and  that  it  is  eafy  to  obtain  the  comparative  value 
of  different  fubftances  for  the  ufe  of  the  tanner,  by  com- 
paring the  quantities  of  precipitate  afforded  by  infufions  of 
given  weights  mixed  with  folutions  of  glue  or  ifinglafs. 
In  order  to  make  experiments  of  this  kind,  an  ounce 
or  480  grains  of  the  vegetable  fubftance  in  coarfe  powder, 
fhould  be  adfed  upon  by  half  a pint  of  boiling  water  : the 
mixture  fhould  be  frequently  ftirred,  and  fuffered  to  ftand 
twenty-four  hours  ; the  fluid  fliould  then  be  paffed  through 
a fine  linen  cloth,  and  mixed  with  an  equal  quantity  of  folu- 
tion  of  gelatine,  made  by  diffolving  glue,  jelly,  or  ifinglafs 
in  hot  water,  in  the  proportion  of  a drachm  of  glue  or  ifin- 
glafs, or  fix  table  fpoons  full  of  jelly,  to  a pint  of  water.  The 
precipitate  is  to  be  collecfed  by  paffing  the  mixture  of  the 
folution  and  infufion  through  folds  of  blotting  paper,  and 
the  paper  expofed  to  the  air  until  its  contents  are  quite  dry. 
If  pieces  of  paper  of  equal  weights  are  ufed,  in  cafes  in 
which  different  vegetable  fubftances  are  employed,  the  dif- 
ference of  the  weights  of  the  papers  when  dried,  will  indi- 
cate, with  tolerable  accuracy,  the  quantities  of  this  principle 
or  tannin  contained  in  the  fubftances,  and  their  relative  value 
for  the  purpofes  of  manufadfure. 

TANNING,  the  art  of  converting  the  gelatinous  part  of 
the  Ikins  of  animals  into  the  fubftance  called  leather,  by  im- 
pregnating it  with  tannin  or  the  tanning  principle,  in  fuch  a 
manner  as  to  render  it  tenacious,  durable,  and  impermeable 
to  water. 

It  is  difficult  to  fay  at  what  period  the  ai't  of  tanning  was 
difcovered.  It  was  doubtlefs  known  to  the  ancients  in  fome 
degree  of  perfection  ; and  it  is  highly  probable  that  the  fkins 
of  animals  were  employed  by  man  as  a covering  long  before  the 
art  of  tanning  was  known  : but  they  would  require  in  this 
ftate  to  be  conftantly  kept  dry,  as  moifture  would  foon 
bring  them  into  a ftate  of  putrefaiftion. 

The  aftringent  matter,  which  converts  the  flcin  into  leather, 
abounds  in  lo  many  vegetables  in  every  country,  that  ac- 
cident would  foon  lead  to  fome  method  of  producing  the 
change.  Independent,  however,  of  vegetables,  many  earthy 
and  metallic  fubftances  have  the  property  of  rendering  flcins 
incorruptible  to  a certain  extent  ; and  fome  mineral  waters 
containing  copper  or  iron  will  occafion,  this  change. 
Hence  we  may  conclude  that  fome  means  of  giving  prefer- 
vation  to  the  flcins  of  animals  muft  have  been  known  at  a 
very  early  period. 

Though  there  has  been  no  radical  alteration  or  any  great 
pra6fical  improvements  in  the  art  of  tanning,  yet  for  the 
laft  twenty  or  thirty  years  it  has  attraffied  the  attention  of 
many  celebrated  chemifts  and  philofophers  in  all  countries, 
who  have  inveftigated  the  fubjeft  with  great  accuracy  and 
precifion.  Previous  to  this  period  we  occafionally  find  fome 
experiments  and  obfervations  by  men  of  fcience  on  the  ma- 


terials of  tanning,  as  by  the  Hon.  Charles  Howard  in  1674, 
(Phil.  Tranf.  vol.  ix.)  by  the  abbe  Nollet,  Gefner,  Gle- 
ditfch,  Buffon,  de  la  Lande,  and  others,  in  Mem.  Acad. 
Sc.  Paris  and  Berlin. 

In  the  year  1765,  the  Society  of  Arts  and  Sciences  in 
London  granted  a premium  of  too/,  for  the  difcovery  of 
a method  of  tanning  with  oak  faw-duft  ; and  in  1795  the 
Rev.  G.  Swayne  fuggefted  the  ufe  of  oak  leaves.  It  is 
unqueftionably  true  that  all  thofe  fubftances,  and  indeed 
every  part  of  almoll  every  vegetable  in  nature,  poffeffes  a 
certain  portion  of  the  tanning  principle  ; but,  exclufive  of 
oak  bark  and  two  or  three  other  well-known  articles,  the 
quantities  of  all  the  reft  added  together  would  be  fo  incon- 
fiderable,  and  the  proportion  of  tannin  contained  in  them 
fo  inadequate  to  the  purpofes  of  manufadfure,  that,  except 
for  philofophical  curiofity  and  chemical  experiment,  they 
are  unworthy  of  notice.  As  the  theories  of  fpeculative 
minds  they  are  ingenious  and  amufing,  but  they  afford  very 
little  ufeful  information  on  the  nature  and  properties  of 
tannin,  and  have  produced  no  beneficial  refults  in  pradlicc. 

Deyeux,  about  1793,  (Annales  de  Cliimie,  vol.  xvii.) 
appears  to  be  the  firft  chemift  who  fuccefsfully  explained 
the  true  principles  of  tanning  ; which  afterwards,  with  more 
praftical  application,  were  ftill  further  developed  by  the 
labours  of  M.  Seguin  in  1795.  Before  his  inveftigation  of 
this  fubjedt,  the  theory  of  tanning  was  ftriCfly  mechanical. 

■ The  aftringency  of  vegetables,  which  produced  the  change 
in  the  flcin,  was  confidered  as  a refinous  body,  which  had  the 
effeft  of  giving  firmnefs  to  the  fibres  of  the  ffiin,  and  render- 
ing it  infoluble. 

Seguin  faw  the  operation  in  a chemical  point  of  viev/  : 
he  examined  the  nature  of  the  procefs  fcientifically,  and 
difcovered  that  the  change  which  the  flcin  underwent  in 
the  operation  of  tanning,  was  the  refult  of  a chemical  union 
between  a fubftance  furnilhed  by  the  vegetable  employed, 
and  the  gelatinous  part  of  the  Ikin.  Thefe  principles  he 
confirmed,  by  combining  the  vegetable  fubftance  in  queftion 
with  the  gelatine  of  a folution  of  ifinglafs. 

It  will  be  feen,  from  our  article  Tannin,  that  the  com- 
pound difcovered  by  Seguin,  and  which  is  precipitated  when 
an  infufion  of  nutgalls  is  added  to  a folution  of  ifinglafs,  is 
an  infoluble  fubftance,  having  many  properties  common  to 
leather.  See  Nicholfon’s  Journal,  vol.  i.  p.  271.  qto. 

The  praftice  which  M.  Seguin  founded  upon  his  theory 
was  generally  admired.  He  firft  extrafted  the  tannin  from 
the  vegetable,  which  was  oak  bark,  and  applied  it  to  the  pre- 
pared Ikin  in  a more  concentrated  form,  with  a view  to  im- 
pregnate it  as  fpeedily  as  poffible  with  the  tannin.  This  was 
faid  to  be  done  with  great  iuccefs  in  one-third  of  the  ufual 
time,  and  to  have  produced  fuperior  leather.  The  fame  of 
this  difcovery  foon  fpread  throughout  Europe,  and  Mr. 
Defmond,  a man  of  education  and  intelligence  in  this  country, 
took  out  a patent  for  the  exclufive  right  of  ufing  M. 
Seguin’s  method  of  tanning. 

Although  this  procefs  of  fufpending  the  hides  vertically 
in  a very  ftrong  folution  of  bark  faved  much  time,  yet  it 
was  foon  found  to  be  adapted  only  to  the  thickeft  hides 
ufed  for  foie  leather,  and  quite  unfit  for  the  lighter  kind  of 
flcins  which  required  flexibility  and  tenacity.  This  method, 
therefore,  of  Seguin’s,  however  chemical  and  philofophical 
it  might  appear,  did  not  anfwer  in  the  refult ; and  as  it 
was  attended  with  much  additional  expence,  has  never  been 
generally  pradlifed  in  England. 

It  was  not,  however,  till  1803,  when  fir  Humphrey 
Davy  (a  name  ever  to  be  recorded  in  the  annals  of  fcience 
with  gratitude  and  admiration)  began  to  inveftigate  the  fub- 

jeft, 
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jeft,  that  the  art  of  tanning  was  thoroughly  underftood,  and 
reduced  to  fcientific  principles.  He  inftituted  a feries  of 
experiments  on  the  various  fubftances  employed — examined 
their  chemical  affinities  and  agencies — their  aftion  upon 
animal  matter,  and  combination  with  other  bodies — and 
developed  and  explained  the  whole  with  a fimplicity  and 
perfpicuity  which  forcibly  elucidated  the  effential  principles 
on  which  the  art  depends.  If  this  elucidation  has  not  been 
produftive  of  any  material  improvements  in  the  mode  of  ma- 
iiufafturing  leather,  it  may  perhaps  be  attributed  more  to 
the  prejudices  ariiing  from  long  habit,  than  to  any  defeft 
in  the  theory  and  demonftrations  of  that  enlightened  philo- 
fophcr.  And  here  it  may  be  remarked,  that  thefe  demon- 
ftrations and  that  theory  derive  additional  importance,  and 
are  entitled  to  peculiar  attention,  from  having  been  ftrongly 
confirmed  and  fuccefsfully  praftifed  by  an  intelligent  and 
refpeftable  manufafturer  (now  retired  from  bufmefs),  to 
w'hom  we  are  chiefly  indebted  for  this  article. 

From  thefe  and  other  fources  of  information  now  open 
to  the  public,  and  from  the  general  diffufion  of  knowledge 
among  all  claffes,  the  man  of  fcience  and  the  manufadfurer 
are  daily  becoming  more  affimilated  to  each  other ; and  if 
the  latter  fhould  be  taught  to  difcard  all  unfounded  preju- 
dices, and  to  adopt  more  fcientific  principles,  there  is  reafon 
to  believe  that  the  various  proceffes  of  the  art  of  tanning 
may  yet  be  capable  of  great  pradlical  improvement. 

In  the  two  valuable  papers  which  fir  Humphrey  Davy  has 
given  in  the  Philofophical  Tranfadlions  for  1803,  he  confiders 
the  procefs  of  tanning  as  depending  fimply  on  the  chemical 
union  of  the  tanning  principle  with  the  matter  of  flcin,  fo 
as  to  form  an  infoluble  compound.  He  has  fltewn  that 
Seguin’s  quick  method  of  tanning  is  not  the  beft  ; becaufe 
the  exterior  ftrata  of  flcin  being  perfedfly  combined  with 
tannin,  before  the  interior  ftrata  are  materially  adled  upon, 
thereby  prevent  the  latter  in  fome  degree  from  imbibing 
the  full  aftion  of  the  folution.  This  renders  the  texture  of 
the  leather  lefs  equable,  makes  it  harfh  and  brittle,  liable  to 
crack,  and  of  courfe  lefs  durable. 

Sir  Humphrey  thinks  it  probable  that  another  fubftance, 
befides  tannin,  combines  with  the  flcin,  namely,  the  extraft, 
to  which  it  owes  much  of  its  fupplenefs  and  tenacity — that 
the  leather  gets  more  of  this  fubftance  from  weak  infufions 
of  bark,  than  from  the  ftrong  ones  recommended  by  Seguin 
— that  it  is  equally  infoluble  in  water — and  that,  upon  the 
■whole,  the  methods  now  generally  in  ufe,  may,  with  a few 
alterations,  be  confidered  the  beft. 

The  various  difcoveries  pretended  to  have  been  made,  and 
the  numerous  patents  obtained  for  their  ufe  and  application, 
have  hitherto  tended  very  little  to  the  advancement  of  fcience 
or  the  progrefs  of  the  art.  This  may  fairly  be  inferred  from 
the  conclufion  of  the  celebrated  chemift  above-mentioned. 
Indeed  it  appears  by  the  fpecifications  annexed  to  the  pa- 
tents, that  moft  of  thefe  projeAed  improvements  purport 
-to  be  either  for  the  different  conftruAion  and  arrangement 
of  the  various  pits — for  the  application  of  mechanical  appa- 
.ratus  to  diminilh  labour — or  for  extrafting  the  tannin  and 
warming  the  infufion  by  artificial  heat,  with  a view  to  acce- 
lerate the  procefs.  Thefe  fancied  improvements  are  only 
ihe  idle  theories  and  vifionary  projeAs  of  fpeculativc  minds  : 
but  as  it  may  afford  information  to  the  curious,  and  furnifh 
hints  for  future  difcovery,  we  fubjoin 

A L'tjl  of  Patents  for  Tanning. 

1790.  Anthony  Fay,  efq.  of  London,  for  a mechanical 
apparatus  fo  diminifh  the  labour  of  handling,  to  grind  the 


bark  very  fmall,  and  to  concentrate  it,  by  boiling,  into  a 
ftrong  extraA. 

1794.  Samuel  Afhton  of  Sheffield,  for  tanning  hides 
and  fkins  with  certain  mineral  produAions.  As  fuch  mate- 
rials were  prohibited  by  the  ftatute  of  James  I.  an  aA  of 
parliament  was  palled  to  legalize  the  ufe  of  them. 

1795.  Mr.  Tucker  of  Wickhamj  Hants,  for  triple  pits 
compofed  of  wood,  metal,  and  bricks,  to  keep  up  a con- 
ftant  fire  at  the  bottom,  to  warm  the  infufion  and  expedite 
the  procefs. 

1796.  William  Defmond,  efq.  of  London,  for  a new 
mode  of  tanning,  according  to  M.  Seguin's  method,  as  be- 
fore ftated. 

1797.  Robert  Crofs  of  Lancafter,  for  pits  on  a new 
conftruAion,  to  enable  him  to  apply  artificial  heat  and  to 
tan  quickly. 

1799.  Francis  Brewin,  efq.  of  London,  for  a peculiar 
conftruAion  and  arrangement  of  pits,  and  for  the  ufe  of 
machinery,  &c. 

1802.  John  Lawrence,  for  the  ufe  of  oak  faw-duft  in 
tanning. 

1802.  Thomas  Martin  of  London,  for  conftruAing  pits 
on  a new  plan,  &c. 

1802.  John  Cant  and  John  Miller  of  Montrofe,  for  boil- 
incr  the  bark,  &c.  fo  as  to  extraA  the  tannins:  principle  more 
efmAually. 

1807.  Robert  John  Stanley  of  Lincplnfhire,  for  tanning 
light  leather  without  bark,  for  a peculiar  preparation  pre- 
vious to  the  application  of  ooze,  and  for  boiling  the  mate- 
rials of  tanning. 

1813.  Sparks  Moline,  for  the  ufe  of  the  foHd  extraA 
of  bark. 

1815.  Thomas  Aftimore,  efq.  for  the  ufe  of  all  kinds 
of  foot,  whether  from  coal,  wood,  peat,  or  bones,  and  the 
oils  and  empyreumatic  liquors  arifing  from  them  by  diftilla- 
tion  or  combuftion,  to  be  applied  to  the  purpofes  of  tan- 
ning. 

Of  the  utility  of  the  laft-named  patent,  we  fliall  give  no 
opinion  at  prefent ; but  of  the  remainder  it  may  be  affirmed 
that  none  of  the  methods  therein  recommended  have  ever 
been  much  praAifed  : fome  of  them  which  were  adopted  by 
a few  individuals,  were  attended  with  confiderable  lofs  ; and 
as  moft  of  them  are  now  laid  afide,  we  may  reafonably  con- 
clude that  they  have  not  proved  beneficial  to  the  projeAors 
or  to  the  public. 

Before  we  defcribe  the  prefent  method,  it  may  be  ne- 
ceftary  to  premife,  that  in  different  parts  of  the  kingdom, 
the  fame  terms  and  denominations  are  fometimes  employed 
to  defignate  diftinA  kinds  of  leather : but  all  tanned  leather 
is  technically  claffed  and  univerfally  known  under  two  gene- 
ral denominations  ; namely,  hides  and  fkins.  The  former 
term  being  commonly  applied  to  the  larger  animals,  as  bulls, 
oxen,  cows,  &c.  which  are  chiefly  intended  for  the  foies  of 
ftout  fhoes,  and  other  purpofes  requiring  very  thick  and 
folid  leather  ; while  the  latter  term  is  ufed  for  calves, 
feals,  &c.  which,  being  thinner  and  more  flexible,  are  in- 
tended for  the  upper  leathers  of  Ihoes  and  boots,  for  laddies, 
harnefs,  &c. 

The  heavieft  and  ftouteft  of  the  bull  and  ox  hides  are 
generally  feleAed  to  make  what  are  technically  called  lutts 
or  hacks,  and  are  manufaAured  in  the  following  manner. 

When  the  horns,  &c.  have  been  removed,  the  raw  hides 
are  laid  on  a heap  for  two  or  three  days,  and  are  then  fuf- 
pended  on  poles  in  a clofe  room,  called  a fmoke-houfe, 
which  is  heated  fomewhat  above  the  common  temperature 
by  a fmouldering  fire  : this  occafions  incipient  putrcfaAion, 
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vvliich  loofens  the  epidermis,  and  renders  the  hair  and  other 
extraneous  matter  eafy  of  feparation  from  the  true  fltin. 
This  is  effedled  by  extending  the  hide  on  a wooden  horfe  or 
beam  of  a convex  form,  and  fcraping  it  with  a large  tw'o- 
handled  knife,  called  3.  JleJhmg-knife,  which  is  bent,  to  fuit 
the  convexity  of  the  beam. 

The  hides  are  then  immerfed  in  a pit  containing  water 
fiightly  impregnated  with  fulphuric  acid.  This  operation, 
which  is  ciled  raifing,  by  diftending  the  pores  and  fwelling 
the  fibres,  prepares  the  hide  for  the  reception  of  the  tannin, 
and  renders  it  more  fufceptible  of  its  aftion. 

When  the  hides  are  fufficiently  raifed,  they  are  removed 
into  a pit,  in  which  they  are  lain  fmooth  w'ith  a llratum  of 
oak  bark  ground  to  a coarfe  pow'der  between  each. 

The  pit  is  then  filled  with  the  tanning  lixivium  or  ooze, 
prepared  from  oak  bark  and  water,  and  the  hides  remain 
a month  or  fix  weeks  wdthout  being  moved.  At  the  end  of 
this  time,  the  tanning  principle  being  exhaufted,  the  ooze 
and  fpent  bark  are  taken  out  of  the  pit,  and  the  hides  put 
in  again,  ftratified  w'ith  frefn  bark,  and  covered  w'ith  freflr 
ooze  as  before.  Here  they  remain  about  three  months, 
when  the  fame  procefs  is  repeated,  at  about  the  fame  inter- 
vals, three  feveral  times  or  more,  according  to  the  ftrength 
of  the  lixivium  and  the  fubllance  of  the  hides.  When 
fufficiently  tanned,  they  are  taken  out  of  the  pit,  hung  up 
in  a filed  to  dry  gradually,  and  being  compreffed  with  a 
Heel  inftrument,  and  beaten  fmooth  to  render  them  firm  and 
denfe,  the  operation  is  complete  ; and  having  been  numbered, 
weighed,  and  ftamped  by  the  excife  officer,  to  afcertain  the 
amount,  and  denote  the  payment  of  the  duty  (which  wall  be 
noticed  at  the  end  of  this  article),  they  are  ready  for  fale,  and 
are  termed  butts  or  backs.  Thefe  form  the  thickeft  and  moll 
fubftantial  foie  leather  for  very  ftrong  Ihoes,  and  are  chiefly 
intended  for  exportation. 

Crop  hides  are  thus  manufadtured.  The  horns  having 
been  removed,  the  hides  are  immerfed  in  pits  containing  a 
mixture  of  lime  and  water,  where  they  remain  three  or  four 
days,  being  occafionally  moved  up  and  down,  that  eaah 
part  may  be  uniformly  expofed  to  the  aftion  of  the  lime- 
water.  They  are  then  taken  out  of  the  lime-pits,  and  the 
hair  and  other  extraneous  matter  being  fcraped  off  on  a 
wooden  beam,  as  before  defcribed,  are  waffied  in  water,  to 
free  them  from  the  lime  and  filth  adhering.  They  are  now 
immerfed  in  a weak  ooze,  and  by  degrees  are  removed  into 
other  pits,  containing  folutions  gradually  increafing  in  ftrength, 
during  which  time  they  are  taken  up  and  put  down  (techni- 
cally termed  handling)  at  leaft  once  in  every  day,  that  all 
parts  of  the  hide  may  be  a£ied  upon  by  the  tanning  principle 
equally  and  uniformly.  This  is  continued  for  about  a month 
or  fix  weeks,  when  they  are  put  into  other  pits  with  ftronger 
ooze  and  a fmall  portion  of  ground  bark  ; from  whence,  as 
the  tannin  becomes  exhaufted,  they  are  removed  to  other 
pits  in  regular  fucceffion,  with  frefii  ooze  and  frelh  bark,  for 
two  or  three  months. 

At  the  end  of  this  period,  the  hides  are  put  into  larger 
vats,  called  layers,  in  which  they  are  ftratified,  or  lain  fmooth, 
in  a lixivium  of  greater  ftrength,  and  with  a larger  quantity 
of  ground  bark  between  each  fold.  Here  they  remain  about 
fix  weeks,  when  they  are  taken  up  and  relaid  in  the  fame 
manner,  with  frefli  bark  and  ftrong  ooze,  for  two  months. 
This  procefs  is  repeated,  with,  little  variation,  once,  twice, 
or  thrice,  at  the  difcretion  of  the  manufadlurer,  till  the 
hides  are  thoroughly  tanned;  when  they  are  taken  out  of 
the  pits,  fufpended  on  poles  to  dry,  and  being  compreffed 
and  Imoothed,  nearly  in  the  manner  before  defcribed,  arc 
called  crop  hides,  and  form  the  principal  part  of  the  foie 
leather  which  is  ufed  in  England, 
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The  procefs  of  tzming Jkins  (calves,  teals,  &c. ) is  fome- 
what  different  from  hides.  They  are  continued  in  the  lime- 
pits  for  ten  or  fifteen  days  ; they  are  then  depilated  and 
walhed  in  water,  after  which  they  are  immerfed  in  an  in- 
fufion  of  pigeon’s  dung,  called  a grainer,  having  the  pro- 
perty of  an  alkali.  Here  they  remain  for  a week  or  ten  days, 
according  to  the  ftate  of  the  atmofphere  and  other  circum- 
ftances,  during  which  time  they  are  frequently  handled,  and 
fcraped  on  both  fides  upon  a convex  wooden  beam.  This 
fcraping,  or  ’working,  as  it  is  termed,  with  the  aftion  of  the 
grainer,  helps  to  difcharge  all  the  lime,  oil,  and  faponaceous 
matter,  and  renders  the  fldn  foft  and  pliant,  fitted  to  imbibe 
the  tanning  principle.  They  are  now  removed  into  pits  con- 
taining a weak  folution  of  bark,  where  they  undergo  nearly 
the  fame  procefs  of  handling,  &c.  as  crop  hides ; but  they 
are  feldom  ftratified  in  layers ; and  the  time  occupied  in  tan- 
ning them  is  ufually  from  two  to  four  months,  according  to 
their  nature  and  fubftance.  The  llcins  are  then  dried,  and 
fold  to  the  currier,  who  dreffes  and  blacks  them  for  the 
upper  leathers  of  boots  and  (hoes,  for  harnefs,  and  various 
other  purpofes. 

The  Hght  and  thin  fort  of  cow-hides  and  horfe-hides  un- 
dergo nearly  the  fame  procefs  in  tanning  as  calf-(kins,  and 
are  applied  to  fimilar  ufes, 

Thefe  proceffes  are  fuch  as  are  now  commonly  praAifed, 
varying,  however,  with  the  nature  and  condition  of  the  pe- 
culiar kind  of  hides  and  llcins — with  local  habits  and  cir- 
cumftances — and  with  the  ficill  and  experience  of  the  manu- 
fafturer.  The  greateft  defeat  in  the  common  methods  ap- 
pears to  exift  in  the  means  of  extra(fting  the  tannin  from  the 
bark.  Cold  water  is  chiefly  ufed  for  that  purpofe ; but 
fome  perfons  conceiving  that  this  does  not  entirely  exhauft 
the  tanning  principle,  fubjeft  the  bark,  as  before  obferved, 
to  the  aftion  of  boiling  water,  &c.  If,  however,  as  fir  Hum- 
phrey Davy  has  Hated,  the  extradl  as  well  as  the  tannin 
combines  with  the  Ikin,  the  extraftion  of  the  tannin  by  heat 
would  tend  to  oxygenate  the  former,  and  render  it  infoluble 
in  the  liquid. 

The  late  ingenious  Dr.  Macbride  of  Dublin  invented 
and  publifhed  in  1778  a new  method  of  tanning,  the  leading 
feature  of  which  was  the  ufe  of  lime-water,  which  he  con- 
ceived would  extract  the  virtues  of  oak  bark  more  com- 
pletely than  plain  water. 

It  has,  however,  been  obferved,  that  both  natural  and  artifi- 
cial tannin  form  compounds  with  the  alkalies  and  the  alkaline 
earths,  and  thefe  compounds  are  not  decompofable  by  flcin. 
l.ime  forms  with  tannin  a compound  not  foluble  in  water, 
and  therefore  Dr.  Macbride’s  fyftem  is  founded  on  erroneous 
principles,  as  fo  much  of  the  tannin  as  combined  with  the 
lime  contained  in  the  water  was  loft.  It  was  alfo  found,  by 
the  praftical  experience  of  tanners,  that  this  method  was  in 
all  refpefts  injurious  rather  than  beneficial;  and  as  it  has 
long  been  univerfally  rejefted,  it  is  not  neceffary  to  enter  into 
the  detail.  The  reader  who  is  defirous  of  further  information 
on  this  point,  may  refer  to  Phil.Tranf.  vol.lxviii.  parti,  art.8. 

The  application  of  fome  new  and  cheap  fubftitute  for 
oak  bark  has  been  long  a defidcratum  in  tanning.  Cate- 
chu, the  fubftance  we  have  fpoken  of  under  the  article 
Tannin,  has  been  recommended,  and  its  powerful  tanning 
properties  have  been  fully  afcertained  by  experiment  and 
aAual  praftice  : but  it  is  not  likely  that  the  article  can  be 
procured  in  fufficient  quantity,  or  at  an  adequate  price, 
for  the  purpofes  of  manufacture.  The  bark  of  elm,  wil- 
low, larch,  and  other  trees,  together  with  ’vallonia  (the 
acorn  of  a peculiar  fpecies  of  oak  in  Turkey),  have  all  been 
employed  in  tanning  with  confiderable  effect. 

The  greateft  hope  which  chemical  fcience  prefents,  is  the 
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probability  that  the  tanning  principle  will,  at  feme  future 
period,  be  formed  artificially  in  fuch  quantities  and  at  fuch 
expenfe  as  will  admit  of  its  general  application  to  pradlical 
purpofes.  The  important  difeovery  of  Mr,  Hatchett  al- 
ready goes  far  towards  the  accomplifhment  of  this  objeft. 
He  has  diftinftly  afeertained  that  a fubftance  very  analogous 
to  tannin  may  be  produced  by  expofing  carbonaceous  mat- 
ter, whether  vegetable,  animal,  or  mineral,  to  the  aftion  of 
nitric  acid  ; and  has  aftually  converted  fltin  into  leather  by 
deal  faw-duft,  afphaltum,  pit-coal,  wax-candle,  and  even  by 
a part  of  the  fame  fort  of  fkin  itfelf.  The  changes  pro- 
duced in  thefe  bodies,  by  difuniting  and  recombining  their 
elementary  principles,  may  by  further  developement  lead  to 
a more  economical  procefs  of  tanning,  and  thus  render  ef- 
fential  fervice  to  the  arts  and  manufadfures. 

Tanned  leather  is  fubjedf  to  a very  heavy  excife  duty.  In 
the  ninth  year  of  queen  Anne,  a duty  of  id.  per  Vo.  was  laid 
on  all  hides  and  fkins  tanned  in  Great  Britain.  In  the  fol- 
lowing year  an  additional  \d.  per  lb.  was  impofed.  Thus  it 
remained,  amidft  all  the  financial  difficulties  of  fucceffive 
chancellors  of  the  exchequer,  till  1812,  when,  by  the  aft 
52  Geo.  III.  c.  94.  a further  duty  of  i\d.per\h.  was  added, 
making  the  whole  duty  on  tanned  hides  and  ffiins  yl.  per  lb. 
The  annual  revenue  arifing  therefrom  now  amounts  to  up- 
wards of  500,000/. 

It  may  not  be  improper  here  to  remark,  that  tlie  excife 
duty  on  leather  tanned  in  Ireland,  is  levied  and  collefted  in  a 
different  manner. 

The  aft  40  Geo.  III.  c.  9.  paffed  in  Ireland  in  1800,  in- 
ftead  of  impofing  a certain  duty  per  pound  weight,  as  in 
England,  on  all  hides  and  llcins  tanned  with  oak  bark,  im- 
pofes  a duty  of  nine  pence  by  the  year,  for  every  cubic  foot 
contained  in  all  the  pits  in  the  yard  of  the  tanner,  allowing 
a deduftion  of  two-ninths  for  certain  pits  called  latches,  which 
are  ufed  folely  for  the  purpofe  of  preparing  the  lixivium  or 
ooze.  By  this  aft  the  tanner  was  permitted,  on  giving  cer- 
tain notice,  to  difeontinue  not  lefs  than  one-fourth,  and  by 
43  Geo.  III.  c.  97.  not  lefs  than  one-eighth  for  fix  months, 
receiving  a proportionate  deduftion  from  his  monthly  pay- 
ments of  the  duty.  By  the  48  Geo.  III.  c.  62.  thofe  afts 
were  made  perpetual. 

Previous  to  the  paffing  the  Iriffi  aft  40  Geo.  III.  the  wri- 
ter of  this  article  was  confulted  by  the  then  chancellor  of  the 
exchequer  in  Ireland,  on  the  relative  amount  of  the  intended 
duty  of  nine  pence  per  cubic  foot ; and  upon  accurate  cal- 
culation it  was  found  to  bear  a fair  proportion  to  the  duty 
then  exifting  in  England.  If  the  prefent  duty  on  leather 
tanned  in  this  part  of  the  united  kingdom  were  propor- 
tionably  commuted  on  a fimilar  plan,  it  would  materially 
tend  to  the  progrefs  of  the  manufafture. 

The  chief  obftacle  to  great  praftical  improvement  is  the 
excife  duty — not  fo  much  from  its  amount  (though  that  is 
very  confiderable),  as  from  the  mode  in  which  it  is  now 
levied  and  afeertained,  namely,  by  weight,  when  the  leather 
is  dry  and  fit  for  fale.  This  mode  neceffarily  requires  a 
fyftem  of  rules  and  regulations,  which,  from  their  multi- 
plicity and  compilicated  nature,  fubjeft  the  manufafturer  to 
daily  inconvenience,  and  to  occafional  hardlhips.  For,  not- 
withftanding  the  repeal  of  the  oppreffive  aft  i James  I. 
cap.  22,  and  other  fubfequent  ftatutes,  the  tanner  is  ftill 
refirifted,  by  various  excife  laws,  from  advantageoufly 
{having  and  reducing  his  hides  and  fkins — from  mixing  and 
removing  them  at  his  diferetion — and  alfo  from  exercifing 
the  trades  of  a currier,  &c. 

Thofe  reilriftions,  it  muft  be  acknowledged,  are  in  fome  de- 
cree neceffary  for  the  proteftion  and  fecurity  of  the  revenue, 
while  the  duties  are  impofed  and  collefted  upon  the  prefent 
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fyflem.  But  if  a different  mode  of  taxation  and  colleftion  (as 
in  Ireland,  on  the  admeafurement  of  the  pits  ; or  on  the  raw 
material,  or  any  other  plan)  could  be  adopted,  the  benefits 
which  would  refult,  both  to  the  manufafturer  and  to  the 
community,  are  incalculable.  It  would  leave  the  tanner  at 
full  liberty  to  conduft  his  bufinefs  entirely  according  to  his 
flcill  and  judgment,  and  to  unite  with  it  the  trades  of  currier 
and  leather-cutter,  which  are  fo  naturally  cennefted  with  his 
own.  It  would  enable  him  to  facilitate  the  procefs  ; to  fave- 
much  fuperfluous  labour ; to  economize  the  materials  of  tan- 
ning, which  are  now  unavoidably  wafted  on  ufelefs  or  inferior 
leather ; to  fhave,  divide,  feleft,  and  appropriate  certain 
hides  and  flcins,  or  parts  of  hides  and  fkins,  at  the  proper  time 
for  their  peculiar  purpofes  ; to  prevent  the  injury  which  lea- 
ther often  receives  in  drying  at  particular  feafons  ; and  ulti- 
mately to  improve  the  quality  and  reduce  the  price  of  one  of 
the  moft  ufeful  articles  of  general  confumption. 

Thefe  are  matters  well  worthy  the  confideration  of  the 
executive  government  and  the  legiflature.  Some  attention 
has  already  been  given  to  this  fubjeft  by  the  houfe  of  com- 
mons in  the  feffions  of  1815  and  1816,  and  we  have  no 
doubt  that  by  further  inveftigation,  intelligent  and  unpre- 
judiced perfons  might  eafily  arrange  and  complete  a plan 
which  would  afford  perfeft  fecurity  to  the  revenue,  would 
fimplify  the  colleftion,  would  prevent  the  poffibility  of 
fraud,  and  at  the  fame  time  prove  extremely  beneficial  to  the 
manufafture  and  to  the  public. 

TANNRODA,  in  Geography,  a town  of  the  principa- 
lity of  Weimar  ; 9 miles.  S.S.W.  of  Weimar. 

TANORE,  a town  of  Hindooftan,  in  the  country  of 
Calicut ; 25  miles  S.S.E.  of  Calicut.  N.  lat.  10'’  58^ 
E.  long.  75°  54'- 

T ANOS,  in  /Indent  Geography,  a town  of  the  ifland  of  Crete. 

TANOT,  in  Geography,  a river  of  North  Wales,  which 
rifes  in  the  county  of  Montgomery,  and  runs  into  the  Severn, 
7 miles  below  Welfhpool. 

TANOUMDAIN,  a town  of  the  Birman  empire  ; 30 
miles  N.E.  of  Pagahm. 

TANREC,  in  Zoology,  a name  given  by  Buffon  to  the 
Erinaceus  Ecaudatus  ; which  fee. 

TANSA,  in  Geography,  a branch  of  the  river  Mobile. 

TANSCHA.  See  Tangia. 

TANSE,  a town  of  Brafil,in  the  jurifdiftion  of  St.  Paul. 

TANSIFT,  or  Tensift,  vulgarly  called  Wed  Marakofh, 
or  the  river  of  Morocco,  becauie  it  paffes  through  the  dif- 
trift  of  that  name,  a river  that  rifes  in  mount  Atlas,  E.  of 
Morocco,  and  taking  its  courfe  about  five  miles  N.  of  that 
city,  proceeds  through  the  territory  of  Morocco,  and  Ra- 
hamana,  and  nearly  divides  the  two  maritime  provinces  of 
Shedma  and  Abda;  difeharging  itfelf  into  the  Atlantic 
ocean,  about  16  miles  S.  of  the  town  of  Saffy.  In  its 
courfe  it  receives  fom.e  tributary  ftreams  iffuing  from  the 
Atlas,  the  principal  of  which  is  the  Wed  Niffis.  In  many 
places  it  is  very  deep  ; and  about  fix  miles  from  Morocco 
it  is  crofted  by  a bridge,  erefted  by  Muley  El  Manfor, 
which  is  very  ftrong,  but  flat,  with  many  arches.  At  the 
mouth  of  this  river,  on  the  N.  fide,  amid  fome  fands  and 
marfhes,  are  the  ruins  of  a fmall  towm,  called  by  the  Moors 
Suera,  from  which  the  infalubrity  of  the  air,  or  the  inunda- 
tions of  the  Tanfif,  have  -driven  the  inhabitants.  On  the 
other  fide  of  the  river,  w'hicfi  is  paffed  by  fording,  or  on 
rafts  made  of  reeds  tied  to  leathern  bags  inflated  with  wind, 
is  a fquare  caftle,  built  in  the  reign  of  Muley  Ifhmael,  to 
defend  the  paffage  of  the  river,  during  the  time  of  the  in- 
teftine  difturbances  of  the  empire.  This  caftle  af  prefent 
only  contains  a few  families  ; and  the  country  round  it  is  un- 
cultivated. 
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TANSILLOj  LuiGI.in  Biography,  an  Italian  poet,  was  a 
native  of  Nola,  and  born  about  the  year  1510.  The  firll  fpeci- 
men  of  his  talents  in  Tufcan  poetry,  when  he  was  twenty -four 
years  of  age,  was  his  “ II  Vandemmiatore,”  firft  printed  in 
1734,  and  it  afterwards  paffed  through  feveral  editions,  under 
the  title  of  “ Stanze  amorofe  fopra  gli  orte  della  Donne.” 
This  poem  was  fucceeded  by  another  of  the  fame  licentious 
charafter,  entitled  “ Stanze  in  lode  della  Menta.”  His  re- 
putation was  fo  much  funk  by  thefe  publications,  that  all 
his  poems  and  other  pieces  were  configned  by  pope  Paul  IV. 
to  the  lift  of  prohibited  books.  The  author,  deeply  morti- 
fied by  this  circumftance,  addrefled  a penitential  letter  to  the 
pope,  fupplicating  forgivenefs,  and  informing  him  that  he 
had  made  reparation  by  compofing  a devout  poem,  entitled 
“ Le  Lagrime  di  San  Pietro,”  or,  “ The  Tears  of  St. 
Peter.”  The  apology  was  admitted,  and  his  name  was 
erafed  from  the  lift.  In  1569  he  was  judge-royal  at  Gxt^, 
and  being  then  declining  in  health,  he  probably  did  not 
long  furvive.  His  “ Tears  of  St.  Peter”  was  publiflied, 
after  his  death,  in  fifteen  cantos,  and  much  applauded.  It 
was  tranflated  into  French  by  Malherbe,  and  alfo  into 
Spanifti.  His  other  poems  have  been  often  printed  ; but 
the  moll  complete  edition  is  that  of  Venice  in  1738.  Two 
other  elegant  poems,  entitled  “ La  Balia”  and  “ II  Podera,” 
were  publifhed  in  the  year  1767  and  1769.  Some  perfons 
have  reprefented  Tanfillo  as  equal  to  Petrarch  ; but  though 
this  degree  of  praife  ftiould  not  be  allowed,  he  is  confidered 
by  the  bell  judges  as  one  of  the  moft  elegant  and  fpirited 
poets  of  his  age.  Moreri.  Gen.  Biog. 

TANSITARO,  in  Geography,  a town  of  Mexico,  in  the 
province  of  Mechoacan. 

TANSOR,  a town  of  Africa,  in  the  kingdom  of  Fez, 
30  miles  N.  of  Fez. 

TANSOU,  a town  on  the  E.  coaft  of  Madagafcar.  S. 
lat.  15°  40'.  E.  long.  50°  8'. 

TANSUCHE,  a town  of  Mexico,  in  the  province  of 
Guafteca  ; 83  miles  N.W.  of  Panuco. 

TANSY,  or  Tanzy,  in  Botany.  See  Tanacetum. 

Tansy,  in  the  Materia  Medtca.  The  leaves  and  flowers 
of  tanfy  have  a ftrong,  not  very  difagreeable  fmell,  and  a 
bitter  fomewhat  aromatic  tafte.  They  give  out  their  virtue 
both  to  water  and  fpirit,  but  moft  periedlly  to  the  latter ; 
the  tinfture  made  from  the  leaves  is  of  a fine  green  ; from 
the  flowers,  of  a bright  pale  yellow  colour.  Diftilled  with 
water,  they  yield  a greenilh-yellow  eflfential  oil,  fmelling 
ftrongly  of  the  herb,  and  probably  containing  camphor  ; the 
remaining  decodlion,  infpiffated,  affords  a ftrong,  bitter, 
fubfaline  extradl. 

According  to  Bergius,  the  virtues  of  tanfy  are  tonic,  fto- 
machic,  anthelmintic,  emmenagogue,  and  refolvent,  qua- 
lities ufually  attributed  to  bitters  of  the  warm  or  aromatic 
kind.  Tanfy  has  been  much  ufed  as  a vermifuge,  and  its 
efficacy  has  been  afcertained  by  the  teftimonies  of  many  i-e- 
fpeftable  phyficians. 

The  feeds  have  been  chiefly  recommended  in  this  laft 
intention,  and  fubftituted  for  thofe  of  the  fantonicum, 
from  which  they  differ  not  a little  in  quality  as  well  as 
in  appearance,  being  much  lefs  bitter,  and  of  a more  aro- 
matic flavour. 

Dr.  Clark  informs  us  (Eff.and  Obf.  Phyf.and  Lit.  vol.  iii.) 
that  in  Scotland  tanfy  was  found  to  be  very  beneficial  in  va- 
rious cafes  of  gout,  and  Dr.  Cullen  fays,  that  he  has  known 
feveral  who  have  taken  it  without  any  advantage,  and  fome 
others  who  reported  that  they  had  been  relieved  from  the 
frequency  of  their  gout.  Tanfy  is  alfo  recommended  in  the 
hyfteria,  efpecially  when  this  difeafe  is  fuppofed  to  proceed 
from  menftrual  obftruftions. 


The  leaves  of  this  plant  may  be  given  in  powder  to  the 
quantity  of  3j  to  3j»  for  a dofe  twice  a day ; but  it  has 
been  more  commonly  taken  in  infufion,  or  drank  as  tea. 
It  is  now  fcarcely  ever  ufed,  except  as  an  anthelmintic  for 
expelling  lurabrici,  to  which  it  has  certainly  fome  preten- 
fions.  Lewis.  Woodville.  Thomfon. 

Tansy,  IVild.  See  Cinquefoil- 

TANT,  in  Natural  Htjlory,  an  Englifhname  for  a fmalJ. 
fpider  of  the  phalangium  kind,  having  only  two  eyes,  and 
eight  very  long  legs,  and  commonly  fuppofed  to  be  very 
poifonous. 

It  is  all  over  of  an  elegant  fcarlet  colour,  refembling  that 
of  the  flowers  ot  the  red  poppy  when  full  blown,  except 
that  the  belly  has  a whitilh  call.  Four  of  its  legs  are  in- 
ferred in  the  upper  part  of  the  bread,  and  the  other  four 
near  the  belly  and  near  the  origin  of  each  leg  there  is  a fmall 
black  fpot.  -its  body  is  round  and  full,  and  it  is  ail  over  co- 
vered  with  a fine,  Ihort,  velvety  down.  It  is  not  unfrequent 
in  dry  paftures  in  the  fpring-feafon.  It  is  terribly  dreaded 
by  our  farmers,  who  fuppofe  that  an  ox  will  die  who  chances 
to  fwallow  it.  Ray’s  Hill.  Infedls,  p.  44. 

TANTABEE,  or  Tankabast,  or  Lop,  in  Geography, 
a town  of  Little  Bucharia,  on  the  river  Yarkan  ; too  miles 
S.  of  Tourfan. 

TANTALAM.  See  Ligor. 

TANTALITE,  in  Mineralogy,  the  ore  of  a newly  difco- 
vered  metal  called  tantaliurn,  or  tantalum.  (SeeTANTALiUM.) 
This  ore  has  been  called  columbite  by  Mr.  Hatchett,  who 
obtained  a fpecimen  of  it  from  Maffachufetts  bay,  in  North 
America,  and  difcovered  the  metal  which  he  denominated 
columbium,  and  which  is  now  found  to  be  the  fame  with 
tantaliurn.  The  colour  of  tantalite  is  iron-black,  fometimes 
with  a tinge  of  blue.  It  occurs  imbedded  in  angular  pieces, 
from  the  fize  of  a pea  to  that  of  an  hazle-nut.  It  is  alfo 
cryftallized  in  acute  otlohedrons,  with  fquare  bafes.  The 
furface  of  the  angular  pieces  is  uneven  ; that  of  the  cryftals 
is  fometimes  fmooth,  and  fometimes  ftreaked ; it  has  a 
fhining  metallic  luftre,  inclining  to  refinous.  The  fradlure 
is  uneven  and  granular,  inclining  to  compadl  or  conchoidal. 
The  fragments  are  irregular,  lharp,  and  angular.  It 
fcratches  glafs,  and  gives  a few  fparks  with  fteel.  The 
ftreak  is  dull,  and  the  powder  a brownifh-black.  The  fpe- 
cific  gravity  varies  from  7.15  to  7.953.  The  columbite, 
according  to  Hatchett,  is  5.918.  Tantalite  is  infufible  be- 
fore the  blow-pipe,  without  addition ; and  it  fuffers  no 
change  but  a diminution  of  luftre. 

The  conftituent  parts  of  tantalite  from  Finland  are,  ac- 


cording  to 

Wollafton. 

Vauqiielin. 

Klaproth. 

Berzelius 

Oxyd  of  tantaliurn 

85 

83 

88 

83.2 

Oxyd  of  iron 

10 

12 

10 

7.2 

Oxyd  of  manganefe 

4 

8 

2 

7.4 

Oxyd  of  tin 

0 

0 

0 

0.6 

The  North  American  columbite  contained,  according  to 
an  analyfis  of  Dr.  Wollafton,  80  parts  of  oxyd  of  tantaliurn, 
15  of  oxyd  of  iron,  and  5 of  oxyd  of  maiiganefe. 

Tantalite  occurs  in  the  pariflr  of  Kemito,  in  Finland,  dif- 
feminated  in  coarfe  red  granite.  It  bears  a confiderable 
refemblance  to  feveral  other  minerals,  particularly  to  mag- 
netic iron-ftone,  tin-ftone,  wolfram,  yttryotantalitc,  and 
gadolinite.  It  is  diftinguiffied  from  magnetic  iron-ftone  by 
its  greater  fpecific  gravity,  and  by  not  affedling  the  mag- 
netic needle  ; from  compadft  black  tin-ftone,  by  its  metallic 
luftre,  and  by  the  adlion  of  the  blow-pipe,  which  reduces 
tin-ftone  on  charcoal ; from  wolfram,  by  the  abfence  of  the 
foliated  fradlure ; from  yttryotantalitc,  by  the  form  of  the 
M 2 cryftals. 
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rryftals,  and  by  refifting  the  aftion  of  tlie  blow-pipe,  by 
which  yttryotantalite  is  melted  into  a greenifh-yellow  flag  ; 
laftly,  tantalite  is  diftinguiflied  from  gadolinite,  by  its 
greater  fpecific  gravity,  uneven  frafture,  and  infufibility. 
Yttryotantalite,  another  ore  of  tantalium,  contains  the  newly 
difcovered  earth  called  yttria,  from  Ytterby,  near  Rof- 
lagen,  in  Sweden,  where  it  was  firfl;  difcovered.  See  Tan- 
talium and  Yttryotantalite. 

TANTALIUM,  or  Tantalum,  the  metal  obtained 
from  tantalite  and  yttryotantalite.  The  method  of  reduc- 
tion confiits  in  boiling  the  ores  with  alkalies,  and  adding 
nitro -muriatic  acid  to  the  folution.  The  oxyd  of  tantalium 
is  thrown  down  in  white  powder ; this  muft  be  waflied, 
dried,  and  ftrongly  ignited  in  a crucible  lined  with  charcoal. 

Berzelius  preffed  the  oxyd  into  a cavity  of  the  fize  of  a 
goofe -quill,  made  in  a lump  of  well-burned  charcoal,  and 
expofed  it  to  a violent  heat,  in  a Heflian  crucible.  The 
reduced  metal  was  not  melted,  but  the  particles  of  it 
firmly  adhered  together,  and  formed  a mafs,  through  which 
water  would  not  penetrate.  The  grains  were  hard  enough 
to  fcratch  glafs.  The  fpecific  gravity,  as  afeertained  by 
Dr,  Wollafton,  was  5.61  ; but  as  the  mafs  had  not  been 
melted,  the  v/eight  of  tantalium  muft  be  fomething  heavier. 
Its  colour  is  dark  grey  ; and  when  fcratched  with  a knife,  it 
affumes  the  metallic  luftre,  and  has  the  appearance  of  iron. 
It  may  be  reduced  to  powder  by  trituration  ; the  powder  is 
of  a dark  brown  colour,  without  the  fmalleft  metallic  luftre. 
This  powder  is  not  in  the  leaft  altered  by  muriatic  or  nitric 
acids,  nor  by  aqua  regia,  though  it  be  digefted'  with  them 
for  feveral  days.  In  this  refpedl  it  agrees  with  chromium, 
titanium,  ofmium,  iridium,  and  rhodium. 

When  heated  to  rednefs,  it  takes  fire,  burns  feebly  with- 
out flame,  and  goes  out  dircftly  if  it  be  removed  from  the 
fire.  By  this  means  it  is  converted  into  a greyifh-white 
matter,  which  may  again  be  reduced  to  the  metallic  ftate  by 
heating  it  with  charcoal : 100  parts  of  tantalium,  treated  in 
this  manner,  combine  with  8.5  or  4.5  of  oxygen.  But  by  this 
procefs  it  is  fcarcely  poffible  to  oxydize  tantalium  completely. 

If  tantalium,  when  pulverized,  is  mixed  with  nitre,  and 
thrown  into  a red-hot  crucible,  a feeble  detonation  takes 
place.  The  mafs  is  fnow-white,  and  is  a compound  of  pot- 
afli  and  oxyd  of  tantalium. 

The  mean  of  four  experiments  on  the  reduction  of  the 
oxyd  of  tantalium  to  the  metallic  ftate,  makes  it  a compound 
of  100  metal  with  5.485  oxygen.  The  fuppofition  that  the 
oxygen  in  the  water,  which  converts  the  oxyd  into  a hy- 
drate, is  twice  as  great  as  that  in  the  oxyd,  would  make  it 
a compound  of  100  metal  with  5.5  oxygen.  Muriatic  acid 
throws  down  oxyd  of  tantalium,  from  its  combinations  with 
potafli : it  is  then  a hydrate  of  a white  colour ; and  when 
vvaflied  and  dried,  it  is  compofed  of  100  of  oxyd  of  tan- 
talium and  12.5  water.  From  experiments  of  Berzelius,  it 
appears  that  the  oxyd  of  tantalium  poffefles  acid  properties. 
He  fucceeded  in  alloying  feveral  metals  with  tantalium,  as  tung- 
ften  and  iron.  Thomfon’s  Annals,  September,  1816,  p.  233. 

TANTALUS,  in  Ancient  Geography,  a town  in  the  ifle 
of  Lefbos. — Alfo,  a town  in  Afia  Minor,  upon  the  bank  of 
the  Meander. 

Tantalus,  one  of  the  many  names  given  by  chemifts  to 
mercury. 

Tantalus,  in  Mythology,  a king  of  Lydia,  Phrygia,  or 
Paphlagonia,  according  to  fome,  but,  according  to  others, 
the  fon  of  Jupiter  by  the  nymph  Plota,  who  is  faid  to  have 
prefented  the  mangled  members  of  his  fon  Pelops,  whom  he 
murdered,  to  the  gods,  at  a feaft,  in  order  to  prove  their 
divinity  j or,  according  to  the  modern  explication  of  this 
fable,  he  offered  up  his  fon  as  a faerifice  to  the  gods. 
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Others,  however,  have  charged  him  with  revealing  the  fe- 
crets  of  the  gods,  i.  e.  the  myfteries  of  their  worfhip,  of 
which  he  was  the  high-prieft.  But  whatever  was  the  nature 
of  his  crime,  the  poets  reprefent  him  as  condemned  to  hell, 
and  tormented  there  with  perpetual  hunger  and  thirft  in  the 
nnidft  of  plenty  of  both  meat  and  drink.  Some  reprefent 
him  as  ftanding  up  to  the  chin  in  water,  which  he  was  in- 
capable of  reaching ; or  as  ftanding  under  a tree,  fome  of 
the  branches  of  which,  loaded  with  the  fineft  ripe  fruits, 
hung  down  juft  before  his  mouth,  v.rhich,  the  moment  he 
endeavoured  to  take,  always  waved  out  of  his  reach.  Others 
reprefent  him  as  ftanding  under  a heavy  ftone,  which  was 
fufpended  over  his  head,  and  which  he  fufpedled  would 
every  moment  fall  and  crufli  him. 

Horace  (lib.  i.  fat.  i.  v.  71.)  feems  to  make  Tantalus 
only  an  emblem  of  the  covetous : as  Lucretius  (lib.  iii. 
V.  1015.)  makes  Sifyphus,  who  is  reprefented  as  bending 
under  the  weight  of  a great  ftone,  or  labouring  to  heave  it 
againft  the  fide  of  a fteep  mountain,  and  which  always  rolls 
precipitately  down  again  before  he  can  fix  it  on  the  top,  as 
an  emblem  of  the  ambitious. 

Tantalus,  in  Ornithology,  a genus  of  the  order  of 
Grallse.  Its  charadlers  are,  that  the  bill  is  long,  thick  at 
the  bafe,  and  fomewhat  incurvated ; the  face  naked ; the 
tongue  fliort  and  broad;  the  noftrils  linear;  and  the  feet, 
with  four  toes,  palmated  at  the  bafe.  Linnasus  enumerates 
twenty-one 

Species. 

Loculator.  With  a blueifli  face,  reddifh  bill,  quills 
and  tail-feathers  black,  and  white  body : the  curicaca  of 
Maregrave,  the  wood  pelecan  of  Cateiby,  and  wood  ibis  of 
Pennant.  It  is  found  in  New  Holland  and  South  America. 

Falcinellus.  With  a black  face,  blueifli  legs,  wings 
and  tail  violet,  and  chefnut  body  ; the  bay  ibis  of  Pennant 
and  Latham,  and  green  courlis  of  Buffon.  A variety  is  the 
numenius  caftaneus  of  Briflbn.  It  is  found  in  flocks  about 
the  lakes  of  Italy,  fouth  of  Germany,  Denmark,  the  Ural 
defert,  and  the  Cafpian  and  Euxine  leas. 

Minutus.  With  face,  bill,  and  legs  greenifli,  ferru- 
ginous body,  beneath  white  : the  leffer  ibis  of  Edwards  and 
Latham.  Found  in  Surinam. 

Ibis.  With  red  face,  luteous  bill,  grey  legs,  black 
quill-feathers,  and  reddifli-white  body  ; the  Egyptian  ibis  of 
Latham.  Found  plentifully  in  Egypt.  See  Ibis. 

Ruber.  With  face,  bill,  and  legs  red,  fanguineous. 
body,  and  the  apices  of  the  wings  black  ; the  guara  of 
Maregrave,  Willughby,  Ray,  &c.  and  the  fcarlet  ibis  of 
Pennant  and  Latham.  Found  gregarious  in  the  Bahama 
iflands,  in  parts  of  America  between  the  tropics,  particularly 
Eaft  Florida. 

Albus.  With  red  face,  bill,  and  legs,  white  body,  and 
the  tips  of  the  wings  green  : the  white  curlew  of  Cateiby, 
and  white  ibis  of  Pennant  and  Latham.  Found  in  the  Bra- 
fils  and  in  Carolina. 

Fuscus.  With  red  face,  bill,  and  legs,  brown  body, 
beneath  white : the  brown  curlew  of  Ibis,  and  brown  ibis 
of  Pennant  and  Latham.  Found  in  the  warmer  parts  of 
America,  and  in  fummer  in  Carolina. 

ViRiDis.  With  black  face  and  legs,  green  and  cyaneous 
wings,  neck  cinereous-black,  beneath  fafeiated  with  white, 
upper  part  of  the  body  and  tail  green-golden,  beneath  and 
rump  brown-blackifh  : the  green  ibis  of  Latham. 

Igneus.  With  black  head  and  neck,  green  legs,  body 
cyaneous,  refplendent  with  green,  beneath  blackiih-red,  with 
tire  quills  and  tail-feathers  green-golden  : the  gloffy  ibis  of 
Latham. 
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Letjcocephalus.  With  white  head,  neck,  and  body,  bill 
and  face  yellow, legs  pale,  and  rump  with  very  long  rufous  fea- 
thers : the  white-headed  ibis  of  Latham.  Found  in  Ceylon. 

Calvus.  With  white  head,  the  hinder  part  of  the  neck 
tuberculated,  with  the  jugular  bag  bare,  the  crown,  bill, 
and  legs  black,  and  body  black  ; the  bald  ibis  of  Latham. 
Found  in  the  weftern  parts  of  Africa. 

Manillensis.  With  the  bill  and  orbits  greenilh,  legs 
vermilion-coloured,  and  body  red-brown  : the  Manilla  ibis 
of  Latham.  Found  in  the  ifland  of  Lucon. 

Crist ATUP.  With  pale  face,  head,  part  of  the  neck, 
tail,  and  vent  black,  tlie  crefl;  on  the  hinder  part  of  the  head 
long  with  feathers  partly  white  and  partly  black,  ferru- 
ginous body,  and  whitifh  wings : the  crefted  ibis  of  Latham, 
Found  in  Madagafcar. 

Niger.  With  face,  bill,  and  legs  red,  and  black  body  : 
the  black  ibis  of  Latham.  Found  in  Egypt,  near  Da- 
mietta. 

Coco.  With  face  and  bill  yellow-flefliy,  legs  flefhy  pale, 
body  white,  wings  as  far  as  the  apex  white,  the  three  outer 
quill-feathers  black  above  at  the  apex.  Found  in  the  Ca- 
ribbee  illands. 

PiLLUS.  With  face,  bill,  and  legs  brown,  body  white, 
quill  and  tail-feathers  black.  Found  near  the  rivers  and 
lakes  of  Chili. 

Cayennensis.  With  face  obfcurely  reddiUi,  obfcure 
bill,  body  black  and  Ihining  green  : the  Cayenne  ibis  of 
Latham. 

Mexicanus.  With  blueilli  bill,  reddifli  face,  head  and 
neck  obfcure  and  white,  a little  varied  with  green  and  yel- 
low, back,  rump,  and  legs  black,  breaft  and  abdomen 
brown,  tail  and  quill-feathers  bralfy-green  : the  acalotl  of 
Ray  and  Williighby,  the  acalot  of  Buffon,  and  the  Mexican 
ibis  of  Latham.  Found  near  the  lakes  of  New  Spain. 

Melanopis.  With  bill,  face,  and  nails  black,  crown 
yellow,  neck  and  breaft  yellowifli,  the  feathers  of  the  back, 
the  fcapulars,  and  tail-feathers,  and  pedforal  band,  cinereous, 
brown  at  the  margin,  the  eyes  and  tail  green  and  black,  and 
the  legs  red  : the  black-faced  ibis  of  Latham. 

Albicollis.  With  black  bill,  head  and  neck  rufous- 
white,  body  brown  with  grey  waves  and  fliining  green,  and 
red  legs : the  white-necked  ibis  of  Latham.  Found  in 
Cayenne. 

Griseus.  With  fpadiceous  bill,  face  and  nails  black, 
hind  part  of  the  head  and  neck  grey,  body  whitifh,  back, 
rump,  quills,  and  tail  greenifh-black,  and  reddifli  legs  : the 
grey  ibis  of  Latham,  and  matuiti  of  Willughby  and  BuiTon. 
Found  in  Brafil. 

Tantalus’j-  Cup,  in  Hydraulics,  is  a cup,  as  A ( PL  VIII. 
Hydraulics,  fig.  6.)  with  a hole  in  the  bottom,  and  the  longer 
leg  of  the  iiphon  B C E D cemented  into  the  hole  ; fo  that 
the  end  D of  the  fhorter  leg  D E,  may  almoft  touch  the 
bottom  of  the  cup  within.  Then,  if  water  be  poured  into 
this  cup,  it  wall  rife  in  the  fliorter  by  its  upward  preffure, 
extruding  the  air  before  it  through  the  longer  leg  ; and 
when  the  cup  is  filled  above  the  bend  of  the  fiphon  at  F, 
the  preffure  of  the  w'ater  in  the  cup  will  force  it  over  the 
bend  of  the  fiphon  ; and  it  will  defcend  in  the  longer  leg 
C B G,  and  even  through  the  bottom,  until  the  cup  be 
emptied.  The  legs  of  this  fiphon  are  almoft  clofe  together, 
and  it  is  fometinies  concealed  by  a fmall  hollow  ftatue,  or 
figure  of  a man  placed  over  it ; the  bend  F being  within  the 
neck  of  the  figure  as  high  as  the  chin.  So  that  poor  thirfty 
Tantalus  ftands  up  to  the  chin  in  water,  according  to  the 
fable,  imagining  it  wall  rife  a little  higher,  and  he  may  drink ; 
but,  inftead  of  that,  w'hen  the  water  comes  up  to  his  chin, 
it  immediately  begins  to  defcend,  and  therefore,  as  he  cannot 
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ftoop  to  follow  it,  he  is  left  as  much  tormented  with  thirft 
as  ever. 

TANTAMOUNT,  fomething  that  amounts  to,  or  is 
equivalent  to,  fome  other. 

TANTANEH,  in  Geography,  a mountain  of  Africa, 
which  forms  the  fouth  boundary  of  Berdoa. 

TAN-TCHING,  a town  of  Corea;  33  miles  W.S.W. 
of  Tfin-tcheou. 

TANTECO,  a town  of  Mexico,  in  the  province  of 
Guafteca  ; 25  miles  N.  of  Panuco. 

TAN-THOUI-TCHING,  a town  on  the  W.  coaft  of 
the  ifland  of  Formofa.  N.  lat.  25°  8'.  E.  long.  120°  49'. 

T ANTRA,  the  name  of  a branch  of  literature  among 
the  Hindoos,  of  w'hich  we  have  hitherto  received  but  very 
imperfedl  information.  The  books  bearing  this  title  appear 
to  contain  diredfions  for  certain  religious  ufages  adopted  by 
fome  fedls  and  condemned  by  others.  (See  Sakta.)  The 
name  Tantra,  or  Yantra,  is  alfo  given  to  myfterious  hiero- 
glyphics, facred  to  particular  deities.  See  Mantra,  Yan- 
tra, and  Parusiia. 

TANTUM  Uecies.  See  Decies. 

TANTUMQUERI,  in  Geography,  a town  of  Africa, 
in  the  country  of  Fantin,  on  the  Gold  Coaft,  with  two  forts, 
one  belonging  to  the  Englifli,  the  other  to  the  Dutch.  N. 
lat.  5°  20'.  W.  long.  2°  54'. 

TANTUR.  See  Tortura, 

TANUM,  a town  of  Sweden,  in  Weft  Gothland;  31 
miles  N.W.  of  Uddevalla. 

TANUO,  a town  of  Peru,  in  the  archbifliopric  of  Lima, 
and  jurifdidlion  of  Cagnete. 

TANURI,  a town  of  Sweden,  in  the  government  of 
Balms  ; 30  miles  N.N.W.  of  Uddevalla. 

TANUS,  in  Ancient  Geography,  a river  of  Greece,  in 
tlie  Peloponnefus,  which  had  its  fource  in  mount  Parnon, 
traverfed  the  Argolide,  and  difeharged  itfelf  into  the  gulf 
of  Thyrsea. 

TANXIPA,  in  Geography,  a town  of  Mexico,  in  the 
province  of  Guafteca,  at  the  foot  of  a mountain  ; 70  miles 
N.N.W.  of  Panuco. 

TANYGONG,  a town  of  Hindooftan,  in  Berar  ; 36 
miles  W.  of  Nagpour. 

TANZIPAO,  a river  of  Louifiana,  which  runs  into 
Pontchartrain  lake,  N.  lat.  30°  i8b  W.  long.  90°  10'. 

TANZU,  a town  of  Africa,  in  Angola,  near  the  coaft  ; 
20  miles  S.W.  of  Loando. 

TANZY,  in  Botany,  &c.  See  Tanacetum  and  Tansy. 

TAOCE,  in  Ancient  Geography,  a town  of  Afia,  in  the 
interior  of  the  Perfide,  near  the  town  of  Orebatis. — Alfo, 
a promontory  of  Afia,  on  the  coaft  of  the  Perfide,  500 
ftadia  from  the  mouth  of  the  river  Oroatis,  and  700  ftadia 
from  that  of  the  river  Rhogomagus. 

TAOCENA,  a country  of  Afia,  in  the  Perfide. 

TAOCHI,  a people  of  Afia,  in  the  mountains  of  Ar- 
menia. 

TAO-LOU-SAC,  or  Ta,  in  Geography,  a town  of 
Lower  Canada.  N.  lat.  48°  5'.  W.  long.  69°  30'. 

TAONABO,  in  Botany.  See  Tonabea  and  Tern- 
stromia. 

TAONEROA,  in  Geography.  See  Poverty  Bay. 

TAOO  Island,  one  of  the  Friendly  iflands,  in  the 
South  Pacific  ocean,  about  24  miles  in  circumference. 

TAOOK,  a town  of  Curdiftan,  fituated  in  a barren 
country,  N.  of  an  extenfive  vale,  which  is  about  20  miles 
over,  and  has  a chain  of  mountains  on  each  fide,  running  E. 
and  W. 

TAORMINA,  the  ancient  Tauromenium,  a town  of 
Sicily,  in  the  valley  of  Demona,  fituated  on  the  E.  coaftj 
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on  a narrow  level  above  a precipice  of  mount  Taurus,  and 
overhung  by  immenfe  maffes  of  rocks.  According  to 
Swinburne  it  contains  3000  inhabitants.  It  has  been  much 
celebrated  for  its  coftly  marble  and  excellent  wine.  The  an- 
'’ient  Tauromenium  was  much  more  extenfive  than  the  pre- 
fent  town,  and  comprehended  within  its  walls  the  town 
of  the  promontory  of  St.  Andrew,  where  was  a theatre 
placed  between  two  high  rocks,  and  commanding  a full  view 
both  of  jiEtna  and  of  the  plains.  This  theatre  is  reckoned 
the  moll  beautiful  monument  of  antiquity  extant.  A con- 
fiderable  portion  of  this  building  has  efcaped  the  ravages  of 
time,  and  affords  the  antiquary,  as  well  as  the  architeft,  an 
opportunity  of  examining  that  divifion  of  a theatre  on  which 
the  aftors  flood  ; a part  that  is  wanting  in  almofl  all  other 
ruined  theatres.  The  arcades  are  all  compofed  of  brick, 
the  reft  of  the  walls  of  pebbles,  and  covered  with  cafings 
of  marble.  The  whole  range  of  the  vomitoria  and  galleries 
that  encircled  the  feats  is  yet  ftanding  as  high  from  the 
ground  as  the  bottom  of  the  fecond  order  ; the  profcenium, 
which  formed  the  chord  of  the  arch,  is  almofl  entii-e  ; it  is  a 
thick  v/all,  with  a large  opening  in  the  centre,  and  three 
niches  ; a fmall  door,  and  a fourth  niche  on  each  fide  ; be- 
tween each  of  thefe  apertures,  or  receffes,  are  marks  in  the 
w^all,  where  columns  were  placed.  According  to  the  plan 
deduced  from  thefe  ruins,  the  ftage  was  a parallelogram  of 
138  feet  by  58  ; on  each  fide  was  a lofty  fquare  building, 
confifting  of  a bafement  and  two  upper  ftories,  from  tlie 
higheft  of  w^hich  a communicating  gallery  was  carried  along 
the  back  fcenes : the  diameter  of  the  femicircular  part  of 
the  theatre,  where  the  audience  fat,  w'as  142  Englifli  feet. 
The  ftreets  of  the  modern  town,  the  courts  and  houfes,  are 
every  where  interfperfed  with  fragments  of  antique  walls, 
aquedufts,  and  moiaic  pavements.  The  afcent  to  Taormina 
is  very  fteep  and  difficult ; but  the  charms  of  the  landfcape 
amply  recompenfe  the  labour  of  attaining  the  height.  Every 
thing  belonging  to  it  is  drawn  in  a large  fublime  ftyle  ; the 
mountains  tower  to  the  clouds  ; the  caflles  and  ruins  rife  on 
weighty  mafl’es  of  perpendicular  rock,  and  feem  to  defy  the 
attacks  of  mortal  enemies  ; ^Etna,  whth  all  its  fnow^y  and 
woody  fweeps,  fills  half  the  horizon  ; the  fea  is  ftretched  out 
upon  an  immenfe  fcale,  and  occupies  the  remainder  of  the 
profperih.  The  beach  is  confined  by  high  cliffs,  that  are  cal- 
careous and  confifting  generally  of  a fpecies  of  red  and  white 
marble,  which  was  in  high  efteem.  among  the  ancients.  The 
houfes  in  the  vicinity  are  inhabited  by  peafants,  who  occupy 
them  with  their  children  and  cattle,  Thefe  feveral  monu- 
ments are  undoubtedly  coeval  with  the  Romans  j that  is,  pof- 
terior  to  Csefar,  who,  having  expelled  the  inhabitants  of 
Tauromenium,  placed  in  it  a Roman  colony.  The  origin 
of  this  city  is  loft  in  the  obfeurity  of  ages.  It  is  known 
that  it  W'as  confiderably  augmented,  when  Dionyfius,  in  the 
94th  Olympiad,  443  years  B.C.,  having  taken  and  deftroyed 
Naxos,  caufed  it  to  be  deferted  by  its  inhabitants,  who  fettled 
here.  This  proud  city  was  at  length  deftroyed  by  the  Vene- 
tians, and  fortified  by  the  Norman  conquerors  ; and  it  ftill  ex- 
ifts  in  a reduced  ftate.  When  it  was  taken  by  the  Saracens 
from  the  Greek  emperor  in  the  i oth  century,  it  was  one  of 
the  ftrongeft  places  in  tlie  ifland,  and  called  by  them  “ A1 
Moezzia,”  which  name  it  retained  for  a confiderable  time  ; 
27  miles  S.S.W.  of  Meffina.  N.  lat.  37°  51'.  E.  long. 
15°  23'. 

TAOS  Lapis,  the  peacock-Jlone,  a name  given  by  fome 
of  the  ancient  writers  to  a very  beautiful  variegated  agate, 
refembling,  in  fome  degree,  the  great  variety  of  colours  in 
the  peacock’s  tail. 

TAOSANLU,  in  Geography,  a town  of  Afiatic  Turkey, 
m Natolia ; 20  miles  N.W.  of  Kititaja. 
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TAOUKA,  one  of  the  Society  iflands,  in  the  South  Pa. 
cific  ocean.  S.  lat.  14°  30'.  W.  long.  145°  9'. 

TAPy  among  Hunters.  A hare  is  faid  to  tap,  or  beat, 
w'hen  ffie  makes  a particular  noife  at  rutting-time. 

Tap.  See  Tapping. 

'VKP-Root,  that  fort  of  root  which  ffioots  direftly  down- 
wards to  a great  depth.  There  are  many  roots  of  this  na- 
ture, which  are  in  conftant  ufe  by  the  farmer,  fuch  as  the 
carrot,  parfnip,  beet,  &c. ; and  there  are  many  plants  of  the 
tree  kind  w'hich  have  tap-roots,  as  the  oak,  &c.  See 
Tapping. 

In  the  vegetable  kinds  of  tap-rooted  plants,  they  all  re- 
quire a deeply  broken-down  and  prepared  foil,  in  order  to 
grow  them  with  any  fuccefs,  and  to  any  confiderable  fizes. 
And,  as  in  the  tree  forts,  they  mull  ahvays  rife  from  the 
feeds  where  they  are  fown  ; as  they  cannot  be  tranfplanted 
out  \yith  any  kind  of  propriety  or  advantage.  Where  the 
land  is  not  properly  prepared  to  a fuitable  depth,  they  are 
ufually  ffiort,  forked,  and  of  aukward  growth ; and  when 
raifed  by  tranfplanting,  very  fmall  and  Hunted  ; but  fome  of 
them  cannot  be  at  all  grown  in  the  lall  method. 

1l  A'P-Rooted  Turnip,  in  Agriculture,  that  fortw'hich  grows 
much  with  this  kind  of  root.  It  is  not  a favourable  kind  of 
grow'th  for  this  fort  of  crop.  See  Turnip. 

TAPACRI,  in  Geography,  a town  of  Peru;  20  miles 
N.E.  of  Cochabamba. 

TAPAJOS,  a river  of  Brazil,  in  the  Capitania  of 
Matto  Grofib,  wduch  runs  N.  between  the  Madeira  and  the 
Chingu  for  300  leagues,  flowing  into  the  Amazons,  in  lat. 
2°  24' jo"  and  long.  jj°,  the  geographical  pofition  of  the 
town  of  Santarem  lituated  at  its  mouth.  This  river  rifes  in 
the  plains  of  the  Parexis,  fo  called  from  an  Indian  nation 
which  inhabits  them.  From  thefe  elevated  plains  defeend 
the  two  greateft  rivers  of  South  America,  wz.  the  Para- 
guay, and  the  Madeira,  the  largeft  river  that  flows  into  the 
Amazons  on  the  fouth.  The  Tapajos  flows  in  a contrary 
direction  from  thefe  mountains.  Its  wefternmoft  branch  is 
the  river  Arinos,  which  entwines  its  fources  with  thofe  of 
the  Cuiaba  at  a ffiort  diftance  from  thofe  of  the  Paraguay. 
The  largeft  and  wefternmoft  branch  of  the  Tapajos  is  the 
Juruena,  which  rifes  in  lat.  14°  20',  20  leagues  N.N.E.  of 
Villa  Bella,  and  Winning  N.  120  leagues,  flows  into  the 
Arinos,  and  with  it  forms  the  bed  of  the  Tapajos.  The 
Juruena  may  be  navigated  to  its  upper  fall,  within  two 
leagues  of  its  own  fource.  From  the  geographical  pofition 
of  the  Tapajos,  it  is  evident  that  this  river  facilitates  naviga- 
tion and  commerce  from  the  maritime  city  of  Peru  to  the 
mines  of  Matto  Groflb  and  Cuiaba,  by  means  of  its  large 
branches,  the  Juruena  and  Arinos.  The  Tapajos  is  known 
to  be  auriferous  through  a great  part  of  its  courfe. 

TAPANA,  a name  of  the  Hindoo  regent  of  the  fun. 
It  means  the  infamer.  (See  SuRYA.)  One  of  the  five  ar- 
rov/s  with  which  the  Hindoo  Kama,  or  cupid,  wounds  his 
votaries,  is  named  Tapana.  Its  head  is  formed  of  a flower 
of  a fuppofed  inflaming  quality. 

TAPARICA,  in  Geography,  an  ifland  at  the  entrance  of 
All  Saints’  bay,  on  the  coaft  of  Brafil,  about  25  miles  long, 
and  5 broad.  S.  lat.  13°. 

TAPAS,  the  name  of  a fpecies  of  devotion,  to  which 
great  merit  and  efficacy  are  aferibed  by  the  Hindoos.  It 
confifts  of  intenfe  contemplation,  accompanied  by  aufterities. 
See  Jap. 

The  performance  of  the  Tapas,  or,  more  correctly  writ- 
ten, Tapafya,  is  ftrongly  recommended  in  Hindoo  books ; 
and  numerous  inftances  are  there  given  of  benefits  conferred 
on  the  fuppliants  by  the  gods  fo  propitiated.  An  individual, 
while  in  the  performance  of  the  penances  of  Tapafya,  is 
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called  Tapai'wi : he  is  much  revered,  and  his  prayers  are 
earneftly  folicited  by  the  fuperftitious  as  neceffarily  efficacious. 
(See  Ravena.)  Among  his  aufterities  he  went  through 
the  following  feries,  each  of  the  eleven  fpecific  mortifica- 
tions enduring  one  hundred  years. 

1.  He  flood  on  one  foot,  holding  the  other  and  both 
hands  up  toward  heaven,  with  his  eyes  fixed  on  the  fun. 

2.  He  flood  on  one  great  toe.  3.  He  took  as  fuflenance 
nothing  but  water.  4.  He  lived  fimilarly  on  air.  5.  He 
remained  in  the  water.  6.  He  w'as  buried  in  the  earth,  but 
continued,  as  in  the  other  inflexions,  in  inceffant  adoration. 

7.  The  fame  in  fire.  8.  He  flood  on  his  head,  with  his  feet 
upwai-ds.  9.  He  flood  on  one  hand.  10.  He  hung  by  his 
hands  on  a tree.  ii.  He  hung  on  a tree  with  his  head 
downwards. 

Some  of  the  Puranas,  or  books  of  divine  authority,  con- 
tain a feries  of  eighteen  fpecific  mortifications.  One  is  now 
lying  before  us,  and  we  give  their  denominations,  with  fome 
explanatory  obfervations. 

I.  T’hedefir,  is  an  elevation  of  the  head,  as  the  word  de- 
notes, during  life  ; in  this  penance  fome  devotees  profefs 
never  to  fit.  2.  Akas-muni;  this  means  etherial  contempla- 
tion : the  afpirant  in  this  cafe  looks  conflantly  on  the  heavens. 

3.  Med’’ ba-mum,  indicates  felf-examination  ; the  arms  are  ufu- 
ally  croffed  over  the  breafl,  and  the  penitent  preferves  a 
tJioughtful  poflure  or  gait,  with  downcaft  looks.  4.  Pherfa- 
bahu,  with  arms  projefted  horizontally.  5.  Dhamr-pana, 
inverfion  ; by  fufpehfion  on  a tree,  &c.  head  downwards, 
over  a fire.  6.  Patala-muni:  this  is.  the  reverfe  of  Akas- 
muni,  meaning  fubterrene  contemplation  ; Patala  being  the 
name  of  the  lower  regions,  and  Yama  the  lord  thereof.  The 
Patala-muni  cOnflantly  looks  downwards  to  tlie  earth. 

7.  Mum,  preferving  continued  filence  in  aid  of  abflraftion. 
The  word  means  a wife  man,  a fage,  or  faint,  as  well  as 
wifdom  and  contemplation.  We  know  of  no  difference  be- 
tween this  fpecies  of  devotion  and  that  called  Jap,  which  fee. 

8.  Chourafi-afin : the  meaning  of  this  compound  word  is 
eighty-four  fitting  pofitions ; but  it  may  have  fome  other 
more  myflerious  and  lefs  obvious  meaning.  It  would  feem 
to  be  the  reverfe  of  fome  other  penances,  the  merit  of  which 
confifl  in  preferving  one  poflure  ; whereas  this  implies  an  in- 
ceffant  variation  to  the  extent  of  eighty-four  changes. 

9.  KaJJali:  the  Areka  or  betle-nut  penance.  This  con- 
fills  in  flanding  foies  upwards,  the  head  refting  on  the  nut 
placed  on  the  ground.  This  is  done  at  Hated  times  ; but 
cannot,  one  would  think,  be  long  continued.  10.  Patali, 
the  earthly  or  fubterrene  penance.  This  is  deferibed  to  be  a 
partial  burying  of  the  body  up  to  the  breafl,  head  down- 
wards, and  of  courfe  under  ground,  with  the  feet  in  the  air, 
as  in  the  lall.  One  can  fcarcely  fee  at  firfl  how  this  can  be 
done  ; but  probably  the  earth  is  placed  very  loofely  about 
the  head,  &c.  with  the  body  or  legs  fupported  againfl; 
a tree  or  wall.  ii.  Urd'ha-hahu,  with  elevated  hands, 
keeping  them  above  the  head.  This  is  a common  penance, 
perfevered  in  fometimes  till  the  arms  become  mere  fltin  and 
bone,  the  fore -arms  fixed  immoveably,  croffing  horizontally, 
and  the  finger-nails  perhaps  perforating  the  p;dms.  A mofl 
eminent  Urdha-bahu  is  deferibed,  with  a portrait,  in  the 
fifth  volume  of  the  Afiatic  Refearches,  art.  ii.  12.  Bdttjxri, 
fitting  poflure,  never  rifing  or  lying.  . 13.  Nyas-d'hean,  re- 
taining the  breath.  To  this  praftice  great  merit  is  aferibed, 
and  it  is  perfevered  in  to  a very  extraordinary  extent ; till  at 
length  no  refpiration  is  vifible.  In  this  flate  impoftors  pre- 
tend to  beatific  vifions,  and  the  credulous  of  courfe  admire 
the  wonders  they  relate.  14.  Cbouratxgi-afin, 

pofition,  obtained  by  refling  on  the  elbows  and  knees,  put- 
ting the  hands  backwards  over  the  fhoulders,  and  keeping 


hold  of  the  toes.  This  mull  be  a Very  aukward  and  urt- 
eafy  poflure,  and  not  obtainable  without  much  praftice. 
15.  Brahm-hanfa:  this  is  a flage  of  auflerity  much  vene- 
rated, and  eafily  pradlicable,  at  leafl  oftenfibly.  The  de- 
votee profeffes  total  indifference  to  every  thing  fublunary  ; 
he  provides  or  aflcs  for  no  food  or  clothing  : he  wanders  or  fits 
naked  : if  any  one  bring  him  food,  he  eats  ; his  whole  time, 
in  fhort,  is  occupied  in  divine  contemplation.  16.  Panch-agni, 
five  fires.  The  devotee  fits  on  the  ground,  with  a fire  to  the 
cardinal  points,  intenfe  and  near  in  proportion  to  his  ability 
to  bear  them.  The  fun  over  head  is  the  fifth  fire.  ( See 
Panch-agni.)  I'j.Tirbanghi,  flanding  on  one  foot.  This 
Lakfhmi  is  related  to  have  done  for  100,000  years  in  the 
flower  of  the  lotos,  during  one  of  her  terreflrial  incarnations, 
that  fhe  might  be  reunited  to  her  lord  Viflinu.  ( SeePAVAKA. ) 
18.  Surya-varti,  propitiating  Surya,  or  the  fun.  This  is 
done  in  various  ways.  Sometimes  by  abflinence  merely  till 
he  is  rifen,  or  until  other  preferibed  ceremonies  have  been 
performed.  Fixing  the  eyes  conflantly  on  the  fun  is  another 
mode.  See  Surya. 

TA PASSANT,  among  Hunters,  denotes  lurking,  or 
fquatting.  Hence  alfo,  to  tappy,  is  to  lie  hid,  as  deer  may  do. 

TAPA-TACSO,  in  Geography,  a town  of  Thibet ; 45 
miles  N.E.  of  Laffa. 

TAPAUACA,  a town  of  South  America,  in  the  pro- 
vince of  Darien  ; 40  miles  E.S.E.  of  St.  Maria  de  Darien. 

TAPAYAXIN,  in  Zoology,  the  name  of  a very  remark- 
able fpecies  of  lizard,  called  by  Hernandez  the  lacertus 
orbicularis. 

It  is  not  of  the  long  and  flender  fhape  of  the  common 
lizards,  but  as  broad  as  it  is  long,  and  much  refembling  the 
ray-fifh  in  fliape,  though  feldom  exceeding  four  inches  in 
length  or  breadth.  It  is  a cartilaginous  lizard,  of  a very 
beautiful  variety  of  colours,  always  very  cold  to  the  touch, 
and  fo  lluggifh  a creature,  that  it  often  will  not  move  out  of 
its  place  even  on  touching  it.  Its  head  is  exceedingly  hard 
and  elate,  and  has  a fort  of  crown  of  prickles  for  its  de- 
fence ; yet  it  is  a perfectly  harmlefs  animal,  and  fo  far  from 
having  the  fear  of  man,  and  fhynefs  that  other  bealls  have, 
that  it  loves  to  be  taken  up  and  played  with,  and  will  Hand 
perfedlly  ftill,  and  feem  very  happy  while  played  with.  Her- 
nandez, lib.  ix.  cap.  16. 

TAPE-Worm,  a fpecies  of  worm  breeding  in  the  human 
bowels,  and  called  by  authors  tan'ia,  and  lumbricus  latus,  or 
tlie  broad  worm.  See  T.«nia. 

The  Greek  and  Roman  phyficians,  as  well  as  thofe  of 
our  own  time,  have  deferibed  thofe  forts  of  worms  to  which 
the  human  bowels  are  fubjeft.  The  common  long  worms, 
which  refemble  earth-woi'ms ; the  afeandes,  or  fmall  worms  ; 
and  this  tape-worm,  which  they  have  alfo  called  •vermis  cucur- 
bithius,  or  the  gourd-worm,  from  its  refembling,  in  fome 
degree,  the  feeds  of  that  fruit. 

The  interpreters  of  fome  of  the  Greek  phyficians  have, 
however,  been  guilty  of  a great  error,  in  confounding  the 
gourd-worms  and  the  afearides  together,  though  nothing 
can  be  more  unlike.  The  ancients  feem  to  have  had  a very 
juft  opinion  of  this  animal  in  caUing  it  vermis  cucurbitinus , 
fince  it  is  plain  by  this,  that  they  underllood  evei-y  joint,  as 
we  call  them,  of  this  creature,  to  be  a dillinfh  worm  ; and 
what  we  call  a fingle  worm,  to  be  a long  feries  of  thefe 
worms,  joined  together  end  to  end. 

The  true  hiftory  of  this  animal  is,  that  it  is  fliort  and 
broad.  What  is  called  a link  of  the  long  worm  is  really  a 
diftinft  worm  ; and  when  one  of  thefe  multiplies  in  the 
bowels,  its  young  adhere  to  it,  and  to  each  other  endwife, 
fo  as  to  form  a fort  of  chain,  which  lengthens  as  they  con- 
tinue 
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tinue  to  increafe,  and  in  fine  becomes  immoderatdy  long. 
Hence  it  is  that  the  breaking,  as  it  is  called,  of  this  worm, 
does  not  deftroy  it,  and  that  the  voiding  large  pieces  of  it  is 
no  cure,  fince  it  ftill  recovers  that  length  again  by  new  young 
ones.  Every  feparate  link  of  fuch  a chain,  if  examined,  is 
found  to  be  entire,  lively,  and  brillc,  and  not  at  all  injured 
by  the  feparation. 

Dr.  Tyfon,  in  the  Phil.  Tranf.  N°  146,  gives  a curious 
account  of  this  worm  : it  is  always  fingle  ; it  lies  varioufly 
convoluted,  being  fometimes  as  long  as  all  the  guts,  and 
fometimes  it  very  much  exceeds  that  length.  Olaus  Bor- 
richius  affures  us,  that  a patient  of  his,  in  a year’s  time, 
voided  eight  hundred  feet  in  meafure  of  this  worm,  though 
in  that  length  he  did  not  meet  with  the  head  ; in  voiding,  the 
patient  always  obferved  it  to  break  off. 

Dr.  Tyfon  parallels  this  cafe  with  that  of  a patient  of 
liis,  who  difcharged  vaft  quantities  of  this  worm  for  feveral 
years,  but  in  various  pieces,  of  two,  three,  four,  fix,  or  more 
yards  long,  but  all  put  together,  would  (he  fays)  much  ex- 
ceed the  length  of  that  of  Bomchius. 

The  joints  in  this  worm  are  very  numerous.  In  one  of 
twenty-four  feet  long.  Dr.  Tyfon  numbered  five  hundred 
and  feven  joints.  Above  the  middle  of  the  edges  of  each 
joint,  he  obferved  a protuberant  orifice.  Thofe  orifices  he 
takes  for  fo  many  mouths  ; the  bell  microfcopes  difcovering 
no  mouth  in  that  part  which  ufually  paffes  for  the  head. 
This  worm  is  common  in  moft  kinds  of  animals,  as  dogs, 
oxen,  crabs,  herrings,  pikes,  &c. 

Some  authors  have  afferted,  that  it  is  not  one,  but  many 
worms  linked  together,  and  included  in  a fpolium  of  the 
inteftines ; and  that  this  fpolium  is  not  animated,  but 
receives  its  fenfe  and  motion  from  a fort  of  vermiculi  cucur- 
bitini  enclofed  in  it.  This  Gabucinus,  de  Lumb.  Com. 
fays,  he  has  plainly  difcovered  ; but  Dr.  Tyfon  abundantly 
evinces  the  contrary. 

Authors  who  have  treated  of  thefe  worms  as  a difeafe, 
have  given  a canine  appetite,  or  unnatural  appetite  to  food, 
as  one  of  the  fymptoms  ; but  this  is  wrong,  for  it  has  never 
been  found,  in  reality,  that  thefe  worms,  even  where  moft 
numerous,  have  at  all  increafed  the  natural  appetite ; and 
indeed  it  is  very  difficult  to  judge  of  their  being  in  the  body 
by  fymptoms,  fince  they  occafion  none  which  are  not  alfo 
common  iu  many  other  difeafes.  Many  people  have  had 
them  a long  courfe  of  time,  without  being  fenfibly  hurt  by 
them  ; and  there  has  never  been  known  an  inftance  of  their 
occafioning  any  one’s  death,  or  indeed  any  confiderable  dif- 
order. 

Fern-root  has  been  long  known  as  a remedy  againft  worms. 
See  Difeafes  (^Infants,  and  Worms. 

However,  it  was  funk  into  negleft  till  a few  years  ago, 
when  it  again  came  into  notice,  by  being  difcovered  to  be 
the  remedy  which  had  become  greatly  celebrated  in  Switzer- 
land as  a fpecificin  the  cure  of  tania  or  tape-worm.  The 
fecret  was  purchafed  by  the  king  of  France,  after  its 
efficacy  had  been  attefted  upon  trial  by  fome  of  the  princi- 
pal phyficians  at  Paris. 

The  following  has  been  publiffied  as  the  mode  of  its  ex- 
hibition. After  the  patient  has  been  prepared  by  an 
emollient  clyfter,  and  a fupper  of  panada  with  butter  and 
fait,  he  is  directed  to  take  in  bed  in  the  morning  a dofe  of 
two  or  three  drachms  of  the  powder  of  male  fern-root.  The 
dofe  to  infants  is  only  one  drachm.  The  powder  muft  be 
wafhed  down  with  a draught  of  water,  but  nothing  elfe 
muft  be  taken  .till  two  hours  after,  when  a bolus  of 
calomel,  joined  with  fome  of  the  ftrongeft  cathartics,  is  to 
be  given.  If  this  does  dot  operate,  it  muft  be  followed  by 
a dofe  of  purging  falts.  By  this  method  the  worm  is 


commonly  expelled  in  a few  hours.  If  the  trial  does  not 
fucceed,  the  proccfs  muft  be  repeated  at  due  intervals. 
Lewis’s  Mat.  Med.  by  Aikin,  1784. 

TiVPEANDURI AN,  in  Geography,  a town  on  the  E. 
coaft  of  the  ifland  of  Borneo.  N.  lat.  1°  24'.  E.  long. 

iifsf- 

TAPE  ANT  AN,  a fmall  ifland  in  the  Sooloo  Archi- 
pelago. N.  lat.  6°  15'.  E.  long.  122°  9'. 

TAPECON,  in  Ichthyology,  a name  given  by  fome  to  the 
fifh  generally  called  the  uranofcopus,  or  ftar-gazer. 

TAPEINIA,  in  Botany,  a little  plant  of  the  ftraits  of 
Magellan,  fo  named  by  Commerfon,  from  Tatvinoc,  humble,  or 
low;  Juft.  59.  This  is  the  Ixia  ptimila  of  Forfter,  PI. 
Magell.  ir.  t.  2,  referred  by  Vahl  to  Witsenia.  See  that 
article. 

TAPER,  Tapering,  is  underftood  of  a piece  of  timber, 
or  the  like,  when  broad  at  one  end,  and  gradually  diminilhing 
to  the  other  ; as  is  the  cafe  in  pyramids,  cones,  &c. 

To  meafure  taper  timber,  &c.  fee  Sliding-J^k/c. 

Taper-.5wW  is  applied  to  a piece  of  ordnance,  when  it  is 
wider  at  the  mouth  than  towards  the  breech. 

Taper  alfo  denotes  a kind  of  tall  wax-candle,  placed  in  a 
candleftick,  and  burnt  at  funeral  proceflions,  and  in  other 
church  folemnities. 

Tapers  are  made  of  different  fizes ; in  fome  places,  as 
Italy,  &c.  they  are  cylindrical ; but  in  moft  other  countries, 
as  England,  France,  &c.  they  are  conical  or  taper  ; whence 
pofiibly  the  name  ; unlefs  we  rather  choofe  to  derive  taper 
in  the  adjeftive  fenfe  from  the  fubftantive  taper,  in  the  Saxoii 
tapen  or  tapon,  cereus,  wax-candle. 

Both  kinds  are  pierced  at  bottom,  for  a pin  in  the  candle- 
ftick to  enter. 

The  ufe  of  lights  in  religious  ceremonies  is  of  a long 
Handing ; the  ancients,  we  know,  ufed  flambeaux  in  their 
facrifices,  and  particularly  in  the  myfteries  of  Ceres  ; and 
they  had  tapers  placed  before  the  ftatues  of  their  gods. 

Some  fuppofe  that  it  was  in  imitation  of  this  heathen 
ceremony,  that  lights  were  firft  introduced  into  the  Chriftian 
church ; others  take  it,  that  the  Chriftians  borrowed  the 
praftice  from  the  Jews ; but  recourfe  need  not  be  had  to 
the  one  or  the  other.  Doubtlefs,  as  in  the  firft  ages  of 
Chriftianity,  they  had  their  meetings  in  obfcure  fubterraneous 
vaults,  there  was  a neceffity  for  tapers,  &c. ; and  there  was 
even  occafion  for  them  after  they  had  the  liberty  of  building 
churches,  fhofe  being  contrived  in  fuch  a manner  as  only  to 
receive  very  little  light,  that  they  might  infpire  the  greater 
awe  and  refpecft  by  the  obfcurity. 

This  original  of  tapers  in  churches  is  the  moft  natural ; 
but  it  is  now  a long  time  fince  the  ufe  of  tapers,  which 
neceffity  firft  introduced,  is  become  a mere  ceremony. 
St.  Paulinus,  who  lived  at  the  beginning  of  the  fifth  cen- 
tury, obferves,  that  the  Chriftians  of  his  days  were  fo  fond 
of  tapers,  tliat  they  even  painted  them  in  their  churches. 

There  are  two  ways  of  making  tapers,  the  firft  with  the 
ladle,  the  fecond  by  hand. 

In  the  firft,  after  the  wicks  (which  are  ufually  half  cotton, 
half  flax)  have  been  well  twifted,  and  cut  of  the  due  length, 
a dozen  of  them  are  hung,  at  equal  diftances,  around  an 
iron  hoop,  diredlly  over  a large  copper  bafon  full  of  melted 
wax. 

Then  taking  an  iron  ladleful  of  the  wax,  they  pour  it 
gently  over  the  wicks,  a little  below  the  tops  of  them,  one 
after  another ; fo  that,  the  wax  running  down  them,  they 
become  foaked  and  covered  with  it,  and  the  fnrplus  re- 
turns into  the  bafon,  under  which  is  a pan  of  coals  to  keep 
it  in  fufion. 

Thus  they  continue  to  call  on  more  and  more  wax  for  ten 
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»r  twelTe  times,  till  the  tapers  be  brought  to  the  required  they  came  to  write  the  moveable  feafts  on  paper,  but  they 
dimenfions.  The  firll  call  only  foaks  the  wick,  the  fecond  ftill  faftened  it  to  the  pafchal  taper ; which  practice  was  ob- 
begins  to  cover  it,  and  the  reft  give  it  the  form  and  thick-  ferved  for  a long  time  at  Notre  Dame,  in  Rouen,  and  through- 
neft  ; in  order  to  which,  they  take  care  that  every  caft,  after  out  the  order  of  Cluny.  Such  is  the  original  of  the  benedic- 
the  fourth,  be  made  lower  and  lower  below  the  wicks  to  tion  of  the  pafchal  taper, 
make  them  taper.  The  tapers,  thus  formed,  are  laid,  while 
yet  hot,  one  againft  another,  in  a feather-bed,  folded  double, 
to  preferve  them  foft ; and  afterwards  taken  out  thence,  one 
after  another,  to  be  rolled  on  a long  fmooth  table,  with  an 
oblong  inftrument  of  box,  polifhed  at  the  bottom,  and  fur- 
nilhed  with  a handle  above. 

The  taper  thus  rolled  and  polifhed,  a piece  of  its  larger 
end  is  cut  off,  and  a conical  hole  bored  in  it,  with  a boxen 
inftrument,  into  which  the  pin  or  point  of  the  candleftick  is 
to  be  received. 

While  the  broach  is  yet  in  the  hole,  they  ufe  to  ftamp 


TAPER  A,  in  Ornithology,  a fpecies  of  fwallow.  See 
Hirundo. 

Tapera  dos  Bocas,  in  Geography,  a town  of  Brafil,  in  the 
government  of  Para,  on  the  Guanapu  ; 90  miles  S.W.  of 
Para. 

TAPERI,  a town  of  Peru  ; 16  miles  N.E.  of  Cocha. 

TAPESTRY,  or  Tapistry,  a curious  kind  of  manu- 
fafture,  ferving  to  adorn  a chamber,  or  other  apartment, 
by  hanging  or  lining  the  walls  of  it. 

Some  ufe  tapeftry  as  a general  name  for  all  kinds  of 


the  maker’s  name  and  the  weight  of  the  taper,  with  a boxen  fisng'Rg,  whether  woven  or  wrought  with  the  needle  ; and 
ruler,  on  which  proper  charadfers  are  cut.  The  taper  is  then  whether  fdken,  w'oollen,  linen,  leathern,  or  of  paper,  (in 
hung  up  to  harden,  after  which  it  is  fit  for  ufe.  which  they  are  countenanced  by  the  etymology  of  the  word 

MaVing  of  Tapers  by  Hand The  wicks  being  difpofed,  formed  from  the  French  tapiffer,  to  line ; of  the  Latin  tapes. 

as  in  the  former  manner,  they  begin  to  foften  the  wax,  by  ^ cover  of  a wall  or  bed,  &c. ) But,  in  the  common  ufe 


working  it  in  hot  water,  in  a narrow,  deep,  copper  veffel. 
They  then  take  a quantity  of  this  wax  out  with  the  hand, 
and  apply  it  gradually  on  the  wdek,  which  is  faftened  to  a 
hook  in  the  wall,  at  the  end  oppofite  to  tlie  collet  ; fo  that 
they  begin  to  form  the  taper  by  the  large  end,  and  proceed, 
ftill  leffening  the  thicknefs  to  the  neck  or  collet. 

The  reft  is  performed  after  the  fame  manner  as  in  tapers 
made  with  the  ladle,  except  that  they  do  not  lay  them  in 
the  feather-bed,  but  roll  them  on  the  table  as  fall  as  they  are 
formed. 

Two  things  there  are  to  be  obferved  in  the  two  kinds  of 
tapers  ; the  lirft,  that,  in  the  whole  procefs  of  tapers  with 
the  ladle,  they  ufe  water  to  moiften  the  table,  and  other 
inftruments  ufed  therein,  that  the  wax  may  not  ftick  ; and 
that,  in  the  other,  they  ufe  oil  of  olives,  or  lard,  for  the 
fame  end. 


of  our  language,  the  term  is  now  appropriated  to  a kind  of 
woven  hangings  of  wool  and  fdk,  frequently  raifed  and  en- 
riched with  gold  and  filver,  reprefenting  figures  of  men, 
animals,  landfcapes,  &c. 

The  invention  of  tapeftry  feems  to  have  come  from  the 
Levant  ; and  what  makes  this  the  more  probable  is,  that 
formerly,  the  workmen  concerned  in  it  were  called,  at  leaft 
in  France,  Sara%ms,  or  Sarazinois. 

Some  have  fuppofed  that  the  Englifti  and  Flemilh,  who 
were  the  firft  that  excelled  in  it,  might  bring  the  art  with 
them  from  fome  of  the  croifades  or  expeditions  againft  the 
Saracens.  Accordingly  they  fay,  that  thofe  two  nations 
were  the  firft  who  fet  on  foot  this  noble  and  rich  manufac- 
ture in  Europe,  which  afterwards  became  one  of  the  fineft 
ornaments  of  palaces  and  churches,  &c.  At  leaft,  if  they 
be  not  allowed  the  inventors,  they  have  the  honour  of  being 


Taper,  Pafchal,  among  the  Romanifls,  is  a large  taper,  tbe  reftorers,  of  this  curious  and  admirable  art,  which  gives 
on  which  the  deacon  applies  five  bits  of  frankincenfe,  in  3 kind  of  life  to  wools  and  filks,  in  fome  refpefts  not  inmrior 


holes  made  for  the  purpofe,  in  form  of  a crofs ; and 
which  he  lights  with  new  fire  in  the  ceremony  of  Eafter- 
Saturday. 

The  Pontifical  makes  pope  Zofimus  the  author  of  this 
ufage ; but  Baronius  will  have  it  more  ancient;  and 
quotes  a hymn  of  Prudentius  to  prove  it.  That  pope  he 
fuppofes  to  have  only  eftabliftied  the  ufe  of  it  in  parifti- 
ehurches,  which  till  then  had  been  reftrained  to  greater 
churches. 


to  the  paintings  of  the  beft  mafters.  However,  it  does 
not  appear  at  what  precife  era  this  manufafture  was  intro- 
duced into  Europe  ; nor  is  it  certain  to  whom  it  was  owing. 

Guicciardin,  in  his  “ Defeription  and  Hiftory  of  the 
Netherlands,”  printed  at  Antwerp  in  1582,  aferibes  the 
invention  of  the  art  of  making  tapeftry  hangings  to  the 
Netherlanders,  but  he  does  not  aflign  the  time  of  the 
invention. 

The  art  of  weaving  tapeftry  was  brought  to  England 


F.  Papebroch  explains  the  original  of  the  pafchal  taper  by  William  Sheldon,  efq.  about  the  end  of  the  reign  of 
more  diftintftlyin  his“Conatu8Chronico-Hiftoricus,”  &c.  It  Henry  VIII.  See  Dugdale’s  Warwicklhire  in  Stemmate 
feems  that,  though  the  council  of  Nice  regulated  the  day  on  Sheldon,  p.  584. 

which  Eafterwas  to  be  celebrated,  the  patriarch  of  Alexan-  In  the  reign  of  king  James,  the  manufafture  of  tapeftry 
dria  was  enjoined  to  make  a yearly  canon  of  it,  and  to  fend  it  was  fet  up  at  Mortlake,  in  Surrey.  Aubrey,  indeed,  in  his 
to  the  pope.  As  all  the  other  moveable  feafts  were  to  be  regu-  hiftory  of  that  county,  dates  its  inftitution  in  the  fubfequent 
lated  by  that  of  Eafter,  a catalogue  of  them  was  made  every  reign  ; but  Lloyd  (State  Worthies,  p.  953.)  is  not  only 
year ; and  this  was  written  on  a taper,  cereus,  which  was  ■ - • - . _ 

bleffed  in  the  church  with  much  folemnity. 

This  taper,  according  to  the  abbot  Chaftelain,  was  not  a 
wax-candle  made  to  be  burnt ; it  had  no  wick,  nor  was  it 
any  thing  more  than  a kind  of  column  of  wax,  made  on  pur- 
pofe to  write  the  lift  of  moveable  feafts  on  ; and  which 
would  fuffice  to  hold  that  lift  for  the  fpace  of  a year. 

For,  among  the  ancients,  when  any  thing  was  to  be 
written  to  laft  for  ever,  they  engraved  it  on  marble  or  fteel ; 
when  It  was  to  laft  a long  while,  they  wrote  it  on  Egyptian 
paper  ; and  when  it  was  only  to  laft  a fhort  time,  they  con- 
tented themfelves  to  write  it  on  wax.  In  procefs  of  time, 

Voi,.  XXXV. 


pofitive  for  the  former  era,  but  affirms,  that  at  the  motion 
of  king  James  himfelf,  who  gave  two  thoufand  pounds  to- 
wards the  undertaking,  fir  Francis  Crane  erefted  the  houfe 
at  Mortlake  for  the  execution  of  the  defign  ; and  this  is 
confirmed  by  authentic  evidence ; for,  in  Rymer’s  Fcedera, 
vol.  xviii.  p.  66,  there  is  an  acknowledgment  from  king 
Charles  in  the  firft  year  of  his  reign,  viz,  1625,  that  he  owes 
fix  thoufand  pounds  to  fir  Francis  Crane  for  tapeftry  ; and 
he  grants  to  him  two  thoufand  pounds  yearly,  for  ten  yeai's, 
towards  the  maintenance  of  the  faid  work. 

Thefe  works  at  Moi’tlake,  which  at  firft  had  been  con- 
dufted  after  old  patterns,  were  afterwards  formed  from 
N defignjj 
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defigna,  botli  in  hiftory  and^groterque,  furniflied  by  Francis 
Cleyn,  and  thus  carried  to  Angular  perfeftion. 

From  the  deed  above  recited,  it  is  plain  that  the  manu- 
fafture  was  then  arrived  at  great  perfeftion.  See  Mr. 
Walpole’s  Anecdotes  of  Painting  in  England,  vol.  ii.  p.  36. 

In  the  year  1663,  a ilatute  was  enadled  (cap.  15.)  for  the 
encouragement  of  the  linen  and  tapeftry  manufadlures  of 
England,  and  difcoiiragement  of  the  very  great  importation 
■of  foreign  linen  and  tapellry. 

The  firft  eltablilhment  of  a tapeftry  manufafture  at 
Paris  was  under  Henry  IV.,  in  the  year  1606  or  1607,  by 
means  of  feveral  excellent  artifts,  whom  he  invited  from 
Flanders. 

But  this  fell  with  the  death  of  that  prince.  Under 
Lewis  XIV.  the  manufafture  was  retrieved  by  the  care  and 
addrefs  of  the  great  M.  Colbert,  to  whom  is  owing  the  efta- 
blilliment  of  the  Gobelins,  a royal  tapeftry  manufaftory, 
which  has  produced  works  of  this  kind  fcarcely  inferior  to 
the  fineft  Englifh  or  Flemifti  tapeftry,  either  with  regard  to 
the  defign,  the  colours,  or  the  ftrength. 

In  this  manufadfory  both  wool  and  ftlk  are  ufed,  and 
fometimes  gold  and  filver.  The  fineft  paintings  may  be 
copied  in  this  work,  and  the  greateft  mafters  have  been 
employed  in  draughts  for  the  tapeftry  weavers. 

The  weavers  of  the  Gobelins  work  behind,  or  on  the 
wrong  fide  of  the  loom,  which  ftands  upright,  and  the  pat- 
tern is  placed  on  either  fide  of  the  workman. 

As  the  tapeftry  of  the  Gobelins  is  made  of  pieces  of  a 
certain  breadth  only,  there  are  other  workmen,  called  ren- 
trayeurs,  or  fine-drawers,  who  are  employed  in  fewing  or 
fine-drawing  the  feveral  parts  together,  fo  that  no  feam  is 
difcernible,  but  the  whole  appears  as  one  defign,  like  a piece 
of  filk  from  a loom.  Thefe  workmen  are  alfo  ufeful  in 
mending  and  cleaning  tapeftry  when  damaged  or  fullied. 

The  tapeftry-men  diftinguifh  two  kinds  of  work  ; viz. 
tapeftry  of  the  high  and  the  low  warp,  though  the  difference 
is  rather  in  the  manner  of  working,  than  in  the  work  itfelf, 
which  is,  in  effedl,  the  fame  in  both,  only  the  looms,  and 
confequently  the  warps,  are  differently  fituated  ; thofe  of 
the  low  warp  being  placed  flat,  and  parallel  to  the  horizon, 
and  thofe,  on  the  contrary,  of  the  high  warp,  erefted  per- 
pendicularly. 

The  French  have  had  three  confiderable  tapeftry  manu- 
faftories  befides  that  of  the  Gobelins  ; the  firft  at  AubufTon, 
in  Auvergne  ; the  fecond  at  Felletin,  in  the  Upper  Marche  ; 
and  the  third  at  Beauvois : they  were  all  equally  eftablifhed 
for  the  high  and  the  low  warp  ; but  all  laid  afide  the  former, 
excepting  that  of  the  Gobelins. 

There  are  admirable  low  warps  in  Flanders,  generally 
exceeding  thofe  of  France ; the  chief  and  almoft  only 
Flemifti  manufactories  were  at  Bruffels,  Antwerp,  Oudenard, 
Lifte,  Tournay,  Bruges,  and  Valenciennes. 

At  Bruffels  and  Antwerp  they  fucceeded  both  in  human 
figures  and  animals,  and  in  landfcapes  : and  that  both  with 
refpeCt  to  the  defigning  and  the  workmanfhip.  At  Oude- 
nard their  landfcapes  and  animals  were  good,  but  their 
human  figures  not  well  executed.  Lifte,  and  the  other 
cities  named,  came  behind  Oudenard.  The  French  manu- 
fafture  of  Felletin  has  done  tolerably  well  in  landfcapes, 
AubufTon  in  figures,  and  Beauvois  in  both. 

The  ufual  widths  of  tapefiries  were  from  two  ells  to 
three  ells  and  a half,  Paris  meafure. 

The  manufacture  of  tapeftry  of  each  kind  (though  lefs 
faftiionable  and  in  ule  than  formerly)  is  too  curious  to  be 
here  pall  over  without  a fhort  defeription.  We  ftiall  give 
each  under  its  feparate  article. 

ManufaHure  of  Tapejlry  of  the  High  /-Fury>.— The  loom 


on  which  this  is  wrought  is  placed  perpendicularly  j it 
confifts  of  four  principal  pieces  ; two  long  planks  or  cheeks 
of  wood,  and  two  thick  rollers  or  beams.  The  planks  arc 
fet  upright,  and  the  beams  acrofs,  one  at  top,  and  the 
other  at  bottom,  a foot  diftance  from  the  ground.  They 
have  each  their  trunnions,  by  which  they  are  fufpended  on 
the  planks,  and  are  turned  with  bars<  In  each  roller  is  a 
groove,  from  one  end  to  the  other,  capable  of  containing  a 
long  round  piece  of  wood,  faftened  in  it  with  hooks.  Its 
ufe  is  to  tie  the  ends  of  the  warp  to.  The  warp,  which  is 
a kind  of  worlled,  or  twilled  woollen  thread,  is  wound  on 
the  upper  roller  ; and  the  work,  as  fall  as  woven,  is  wound 
on  the  lower. 

Withinfide  the  planks,  which  are  feven  or  eight  feet  high, 
fourteen  or  fifteen  inches  broad,  and  three  or  four  thick, 
are  holes  pierced  from  top  to  bottom,  in  which  are  put  thick 
pieces  of  iron,  with  hooks  at  one  end,  ferving  to  fullain  the 
coat -Have  : the  pieces  of  iron  have  alfo  holes  pierced  in  them, 
by  putting  a pin  in  which,  the  Have  is  drawn  nearer,  or  fet 
farther  off ; and  thus  the  coats  or  threads  are  ftretched  and 
loofened  at  pleafure.  The  coat-ftave  is  about  three  inches 
diameter,  'and  runs  all  the  length  of  the  loom  ; on  this  are 
fixed  the  coats,  or  threads,  which  make  the  threads  of  the 
warp  crofs  each  other.  It  has  much  the  fame  effedl  here  as 
the  fpring-ftave  and  treddles  have  in  the  common  looms. 
The  coats  are  little  tlmeads  faftened  to  each  thread  of  the 
warp,  with  a kind  of  Hiding-knot,  which  forms  a fort  of 
mafh  or  ring.  They  ferve  to  keep  the  warp  open,  for  the 
palfages  of  broaches  wound  with  lilks,  woollens,  or  other 
matters  ufed  in  the  piece  of  tapellry. 

Laftly,  there  is  a number  of  little  flicks,  of  different 
lengths,  but  all  about  an  inch  diameter,  which  the  workman 
keeps  by  him  in  bafttets,  to  ferve  to  make  the  threads  of  the 
warp  crofs  each  other,  by  palling  them  acrofs  : and  that  the 
threads  thus  crofted  may  retain  their  proper  fituation,  a 
packthread  is  run  among  the  threads  above  the  flick. 

The  loom  thus  formed,  and  mounted  with  its  warp,  the 
firft  thing  the  workman  does,  is  to  draw,  on  the  threads  of 
this  warp,  the  principal  lines  and  llrokes  of  the  defign  to  be 
reprefented  on  the  piece  of  tapeftry  ; which  is  done  by  ap- 
plying cartoons  made  from  the  painting  he  intends  to  copy, 
to  the  fide  that  is  to  be  the  wrong  fide  of  the  piece  ; and  then 
with  a black-lead  pencil  following  and  tracing  out  the  con- 
tours of  them  on  the  thread  of  the  right  fide  ; fo  that  the 
ftrokes  appear  equally  both  before  and  behind.  As  to  the 
original  defign  the  work  is  to  be  finiflied  by,  it  is  hung  up 
behind  the  workman,  and  wound  on  a long  llaff,  from  which 
a piece  is  unrolled,  from  time  to  time,  as  the  workman 
proceeds. 

Befides  the  loom.  See.  here  deferibed,  there  are  three  other 
principal  inftruments  required  for  working  the  filk,  or  wool 
of  the  woof  within  the  threads  of  the  warp.  Thefe  are  a 
broach,  a reed,  and  an  iron  needle. 

The  broach  is  of  hard  wood,  feven  or  eight  inches  long, 
and  two-thirds  of  an  inch  thick,  ending  in  a point,  with  a 
little  handle.  It  ferves  as  a ftnittle,  the  filks,  woollens,  gold, 
or  filver,  to  be  ufed  in  the  work,  being  wound  on  it.  The 
reed,  or  comb,  is  alfo  of  wood,  eight  or  nine  inches  long, 
and  an  inch  thick  at  the  back  ; whence  it  ufually  grows 
lefs  and  lefs,  to  the  extremity  of  the  teeth,  which  are  more 
or  lefs  apart,  according  to  the  greater  or  lefs  degree  of  fine- 
nefs  of  the  intended  work. 

Laftly,  the  needle  is  in  form  of  a common  needle,  only 
bigger  and  longer.  Its  ufe  is  to  prefs  clofe  the  wool  and 
filks,  when  there  is  any  line  or  colour  that  does  not  fit 
well. 

All  things  being  prepared  for  the  work,  and  the  work- 
man 
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ti^an  ready  to  begin,  he  places  himfelf  on  the  wrong  fide  of 
the  piece,  with  his  back  towards  the  defign  ; fo  that  he 
works,  as  it  were,  blindfold,  feeing  nothing  of  what  he  does  ; 
and  being  obliged  to  quit  his  poll,  and  go  to  the  other 
fide  of  the  loom,  whenever  he  w'ould  view  and  examine  the 
piece,  to  corredl  it  with  his  prefling-needle. 

To  put  any  filk,  &c.  in  the  warp,  he  firlt  turns  and 
looks  at  his  defign  ; then  taking  a broach  full  of  the  proper 
colour,  he  places  it  among  the  threads  of  the  warp,  which 
he  brings  acrofs  each  other  with  his  fingers,  by  means  of  the 
coats  or  threads  fallened  to  the  ftaff : this  he  repeats  every 
time  he  is  to  change  his  colour. 

The  filk,  or  wool,  being  placed,  he  beats  it  with  his  reed, 
or  comb  ; and  when  he  has  thus  wrought  in  feveral  rows 
over  each  other,  he  goes  to  fee  the  effedl  they  have,  in 
order  to  reform  the  contours  with  his  needle,  if  there  be 
occafion. 

As  the  work  advances,  they  roll  it  up  on  the  lower 
beam,  and  unroll  as  much  warp,  from  the  upper  beam,  as 
fuffices  them  to  continue  the  piece  : the  like  they  do  of  the 
defign  behind  them.  When  the  pieces  are  wide,  feveral 
workmen  may  be  employed  at  once. 

We  have  but  two  things  to  add  : the  firft,  that  this  high- 
warp  tapeftry  goes  on  much  more  flowly  than  the  low-warp, 
and  takes  almoft  double  the  time  and  trouble.  The  fecond, 
that  all  the  difference  the  eye  can  obferve  between  the  two 
kinds  confifts  in  this,  that  in  the  low  warp  there  is  a red 
fillet,  about  one-twelfth  of  an  inch  broad,  running  on  each 
fide  from  top  to  bottom ; which  is  wanting  in  the  high 
warp. 

ManufaBure  of  Tapejlry  of  the  Low  Warp, — The  loom, 
or  frame,  on  which  the  low  warp  is  wrought,  is  much  like 
that  of  the  weaver’s : the  principal  parts  of  it  are  two 
ftrong  pieces  of  wood  forming  the  fides  of  the  loom,  and 
bearing  a beam,  or  roller,  at  each  end  : they  are  fullained  at 
bottom  with  other  ftrong  pieces  of  wood,  in  manner  of 
treftles  ; and  to  keep  them  the  firmer,  they  are  likewife 
fallened  to  the  floor  with  a kind  of  buttrefles,  which  prevent 
any  lhaking,  though  there  are  fometimes  four  or  five  work- 
ijien  leaning  on  the  fore -beam  at  once. 

The  rollers  have  each  their  trunnions,  by  which  they  are 
fullained  : they  are  turned  by  large  iron  pins  three  feet  long. 
Along  each  beam  runs  a groove,  in  which  is  placed  a ivlch,  a 
piece  of  wood  of  about  two  inches  diameter,  and  almoft  of 
the  length  of  the  roller  : this  piece  fiUs  the  groove  entirely, 
and  is  fallened  in  it,  from  fpace  to  fpace,  by  wooden  pins. 
To  the  two  wiches  are  fallened  the  two  extremities  of  the 
warp,  which  is  wound  on  the  farther  roller  ; and  the  work, 
as  it  advances,  on  the  nearer. 

Acrofs  the  two  fides,  almoft  in  the  middle  of  the  loom, 
palfes  a wooden  bar,  which  fuftains  little  pieces  of  wood, 
not  unlike  the  beam  of  a balance : to  thefe  pieces  are 
fallened  firings,  which  bear  certain  fpring-llaves,  with  which 
the  workman,  by  means  of  two  treddles,  under  the  loom  on 
which  he  fets  his  feet,  gives  a motion  to  the  coats,  and  makes 
the  threads  of  the  warp  rife  and  fall  alternately.  Each  loom 
has  more  or  fewer  of  thefe  fpring-llaves,  and  each  Half 
mote  or  fewer  coats,  as  the  tapeftry  confifts  of  more  or 
fewer  threads. 

The  defign  or  painting,  the  tapeftry -man  is  to  follow,  is 
placed  underneath  the  warp  5 where  it  is  fullained  from 
tpace  to  fpace  with  firings,  by  means  of  which  the  defign  is 
brought  nearer  the  warp. 

The  loom  being  mounted,  there  are  two  inftruments  ufed 
in  working  of  it ; m%.  the  reed,  and  the  flute.  The  flute 
does  the  office  of  the  weaver’s  ftiuttle  ; it  is  made  of  an  hard 
poliffied  wood,  three  or  four  lines  thick  at  the  ends,  and 


fomewhat  more  in  the  middle,  and  three  or  four  inches  tong. 
On  it  are  wound  the  filks,  or  other  matters,  to  be  ufed  as 
the  woof  of  the  tapeftry.  The  comb  or  reed  is  of  wood  or 
ivory  ; it  has  ufually  teeth  on  both  fides  ; it  is  about  an  inch 
thick  in  the  middle,  but  diminiffies  each  way  to  the  ex- 
tremity of  the  teeth : it  ferves  to  beat  the  threads  of  the 
woof  clofe  to  each  other,  as  fall  as  the  workman  has  pafled 
and  placed  them  with  his  flute  among  the  threads  of  the 
warp. 

The  workman  is  feated  on  a bench  before  the  loom,  with 
his  breall  againll  the  beam,  only  a cufliion  or  pillow  between 
them  ; and,  in  this  pollure,  feparating,  with  his  fingers,  the 
threads  of  the  warp,  that  he  may  fee  tlie  defign  under- 
neath, and  taking  a flute,  mounted  with  a proper  colour, 
he  palfes  it  among  the  threads,  after  having  raifed  or 
lowered  them,  by  means  of  the  treddles  moving  the  fpring- 
llaves  and  coats. 

Laftly,  To  prefs  and  clofe  the  threads  of  the  filk  or  yarn, 
&c.  thus  placed,  he  ftrikes  each  courfe  ( 2.  e.  what  the 
flute  leaves  in  its  palling  and  coming  back  again)  with  the 
reed. 

What  is  very  remarkable  in  the  manufadlure  of  the  low 
warp,  is,  that  it  is  all  wrought  on  the  wrong  fide ; fo  that 
the  workman  cannot  fee  the  right  fide  of  his  tapeftry,  till 
the  piece  be  finilhed  and  taken  out  of  the  loom. 

M.  Le  Blon,  in  endeavouring  to  fix  the  true  harmony  of 
colouring  in  painting,  found  that  all  vifible  objedls  may  be 
reprefented  by  the  three  primitive  colours,  red,  yellow,  and 
blue ; becaufe  out  of  thefe,  all  others,  even  black  itfelfj 
may  be  compounded. 

From  the  principle  of  producing  any  vifible  objedl  with 
a fmall  number  of  colours,  and  from  obferving  the  com- 
pounded colours  which  were  refledled  from  two  pieces  of  filk 
of  dilferent  colours,  placed  near  to  one  another,  he  arrived 
at  the  llcill  of  producing  in  the  loom  all  that  the  art  of  paint- 
ing requires.  In  weaving,  indeed,  he  hath  been  obliged  to 
make  ufe  of  white  and  black  threads,  befides  red,  yellow^ 
and  blue  ; and  though  he  found  that  he  was  able  to  imitate 
any  pifture  with  thefe  five  colours,  yet  for  cheapnefs  and 
expedition,  and  to  add  a brightnefs  where  it  was  required, 
he  found  it  more  convenient  to  make  ufe  of  feveral  inter- 
mediate degrees  of  colours. 

In  his  new  way  of  weaving  tapeftry  in  the  loom  with  a 
draw-boy,  it  may  be  performed  almoft  as  expeditioufly  as 
fine  brocades  ; for  when  the  loom  is  once  fet  and  mounted, 
any  common  draught-weaver,  unacquainted  with  drawing  or 
painting,  and  indeed  hardly  knowing  what  figure  he  is  about, 
may  exadlly  produce  what  the  painter  hath  reprefented  in 
the  original  pattern : and  thus  a piece  of  tapeftry  may  be 
woven  in  a month  or  two,  which,  in  the  common  way  of 
working,  would  take  up  feveral  years ; and  what  in  the 
common  way  cofts  a thoufand  pounds,  may,  by  this  means, 
be  afforded  finer  and  better  for  a hundred. 

The  main  fecret  of  this  confifts  in  drawing  the  patterns, 
from  which  any  common  draught -weaver  can  mount  the 
loom  ; and  when  that  is  done,  the  piece  may  be  made  of  any 
fize,  by  only  widening  the  i^eeds  and  the  warp : and  a re» 
verfe  may  be  made.w’ith  the  fame  cafe  ; w'hich  is  done  by  the 
boy’s  pulling  the  laffies  up  again  in  the  fame  order  in  wluch 
he  pulled  them  down  before : by  which  contrivance  the 
tapeftry  may  be  fuited  to  any  room,  whether  the  light  comeii, 
in  on  the  right,  or  on  the  left.  The  patterns  are  painted 
upon  paper,  on  which  are  printed,  fquares  from  copper- 
plates, and  thefe  fubdivided  by  as  many  lines  as  anfwer  to 
the  threads  of  the  warp,  which  run  lengthwife  of  the  piece  j 
then  they  try  how  many  threads  of  the  fhoot  anfw'er  in 
breadth  to  every  fubdivilion  of  the  fquares,  Everyf  thread 
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pf  the  warp  goes  through  a fmall  brafs  ring  called  a makf  or 
through  a loop  in  the  leifh,  and  hath  a fmall  long  weight  or 
lingoe  hung  below,  to  counterbalance  the  packthreads, 
which  going  from  the  top  of  the  rings  or  loops,  are  pafled 
over  the  pullies  in  the  table  direftly  over  the  loom,  and  are 
continued  nearly  in  an  horizontal  pofition  on  one  fide  of  the 
loom  to  a convenient  dillance  ; where  they  are  all  fpread  on 
a crofs  piece  faftened  to  two  ftaples : thefe  are  called  the 
tail  of  the  mount  tire ; and  from  each  of  thefe  packthreads, 
juft  by  the  fide  of  the  loom,  are  faftened  other  packthreads, 
called  Jtmpks,  which  defcend  to  the  ground  ; fo  that  by 
pulling  thefe  fimple  cords,  you  raife  any  of  the  threads  of 
the  warp  at  pleafure : wherefore  they  fallen  a loop  or  pot- 
lart  to  as  many  of  thefe  fimple  cords  as  there  are  threads  of 
the  warp  to  be  pulled  up  at  every  flioot,  or  every  throw  of 
the  Ihuttle  ; by  which  means  the  fhoot  fhews  itfelf  on  the 
right  fide,  where  the  warp  is  pulled  up  : and  in  ordering 
this,  they  are  guided  by  the  pattern,  on  which  they  count 
the  diftances  of  the  fubdivifions,  which  contain  the  fame 
colours  in  the  fame  line,  and  can  be  Ihot  at  once  : then  they 
faften  potlarts  to  the  feveral  fimple  cords  that  draw  up  the 
rings,  through  which  thofe  threads  of  the  warp  run,  which 
are  to  lie  behind  this  colour ; they  tie  all  thefe  loops  to- 
gether, and  faften  a piece  of  worfted  or  filk  to  the  knot,  of 
the  fame  colour  that  the  workman  is  to  throw ; and  the 
boy,  when  he  pulls  each  loop,  names  the  colour,  that  the 
weaver  may  take  the  proper  fhuttle,  and  fo  on  for  every 
colour  to  be  thrown.  Phil.  Tranf.  abr.  vol.  vi.  p.  469,  &c. 

In  connexion  with  this  fubjeft,  we  are  naturally  led  to 
give  a brief  account  of  the  manufafture  of  carpets.  This  is 
laid  to  have  been  introduced  into  France  from  Perfia,  in  the 
reign  of  Henry  IV.,  where  it  has  been  diftinguilhed  by  ex- 
traordinary encouragement.  The  moll  confiderable  manu- 
faftory  of  this  kind  was  that  of  Chaillot,  or  the  royal  manu- 
fadlory  of  La  Savoniere,  or  the  Soap-houfe,  about  a league 
from  Paris.  This  manufafture  was  altogether  of  wool,  and 
worked  in  the  manner  of  velvet.  AU  forts  of  figures  of 
animals  may  be  imitated  in  this  work,  but  fruits  and  flowers 
anfwer  bell ; and  it  is  moil  fuccefsfully  applied  to  the  manu- 
fafture  of  carpets  and  all  forts  of  fcreens. 

The  carpets  are,  in  fome  refpeft,  wrought  by  the  upright 
way  of  tapellry.  The  tw'o  rollers  are  placed  the  fame  way  : 
the  warp  is  braced  from  the  top  downward  ; the  chain,  with 
its  loops,  keeps  all  the  threads  of  the  warp  equally  per- 
pendicular ; the  Hick,  which  facilitates  their  crofling,  runs 
through  them  in  the  fame  manner,  and  feparates  the  fore- 
moll threads  from  the  reft  ; the  lizier-pole  holds  all  the 
firings,  which  ferve  to  draw  the  fore-threads  in  their  turns, 
and  then  the  oppofite  threads,  in  order  to  infert  the  fpindles 
of  wool.  But  the  method  of  working  in  this  manufaftory 
differs  from  the  upright  way  of  tapellry  in  the  following 
particulars. 

The  warp  is  divided,  both  before  and  behind,  into  parcels 
of  ten  threads,  nine  white  and  one  blue  ; which  is  regularly 
continued  through  the  whole  width  of  the  piece.  The 
weaver  works  on  the  fore-fide,  and  confequently  fees  what  he 
does.  The  defign  or  pattern  is  traced  in  its  proper  colours 
on  cartons,  tied  about  the  workman,  who  looks  at  it  every 
moment,  becaufe  every  Hitch  is  marked  upon  it,  as  it  ought 
to  be  in  his  work.  By  this  means  he  alw'ays  knows  what 
colours  and  lhades  he  is  to  ufe,  and  how  many  Hitches  of  the 
fame  colour.  In  this  he  is  affilled  by  fquares,  into  which 
the  whole  defign  is  divided  ; each  fquare  is  fubdivided  into 
ten  vertical  lines,  correfponding  with  each  parcel  of  ten 
threads  of  the  warp  ; and  befides,  each  fquare  is  ruled  with 
ten  horizontal  lines,  crofling  the  vertical  lines  at  right  angles. 
The  workman  having  placed  his  fpindles  of  thread  near  him, 
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begins  to  work  on  the  firft  horizontal  line  of  one  of  the 
fquares.  Thefe  lines  marked  on  the  cai-ton  are  not  traced 
on  the  warp,  for  tliis  would  be  endlefs ; becaufe  an  iron- 
wire,  which  is  longer  than  the  width  of  a parcel  of  ten 
threads,  fupplies  the  place  of  a crofs  line.  This  wire  is 
managed  by  a crook  at  one  end,  at  the  workman’s  right 
hand  ; towards  the  other  end  it  is  flatted  into  a fort  of  knife, 
with  a back  and  edge,  and  grows  wider  to  the  point.  The 
workman  fixes  his  iron  wire,  or  rod,  horizontally  on  the 
warp,  by  twilling  fome  turns  of  a fuitable  thread  of  the 
woof  round  it,  which  he  palfes  forward  and  backward,  be- 
hind a fore-thread  of  the  warp,  and  then  behind  the  oppofite 
thread,  drawing  them  in  their  turn  by  their  leilhes.  After- 
wards, if  it  be  neceffary,  he  brings  his  xvoof-tliread  round 
the  wire,  in  order  to  begin  again  to  thruft  it  into  the  warp. 
He  continues  in  this  manner  to  cover  thsD  iron  rod  or  wire, 
and  to  fill  up  a line  to  the  tenth  tliread  of  the  warp,  which 
is  the  blue  one.  He  is  at  liberty  either  to  Hop  here,  or  go 
on  with  the  fame  crofs  line  in  the  next  divifion.  According 
as  he  paffes  the  thread  of  the  woof  round  the  iron  wire,  and 
into  the  warp,  the  threads  of  which  he  caufes  to  crofs  one 
another  at  every  inllant ; when  he  comes  to  the  end  of  the 
line,  he  takes  care  to  ftrike  in,  .or  clofe  again  all  the  Hitches 
with  an  iron  reed,  whofe  teeth  freely  enter  between  the 
empty  threads  of  the  warp,  and  which  is  heavy  enough  to 
ftrike  in  the  woof  he  has  ufed.  This  row  of  Hitches  is  again 
clofed  and  levelled,  by  a dweet  of  blue  thread  doubled, 
wliich  the  workman  puts  into  the  warp.  Hiding  his  hand 
over  the  whole  length  of  line  he  has  wrought.  He  croffes 
the  fame  threads  of  the  warp,  and  then  ftretches  through 
them  another  fingle  blue  thread.  He  beats  in  thefe  two 
threads,  one  after  another,  with  his  reed  ; thefe  dweets  of 
crofs  thread,  which  are  a fupport  to  each  line,  will  be  hid 
by  the  pile  on  the  fore-fide,  and  they  indeed  diminilh  the 
beauty  of  the  wrong  fide  ; bxit  this  is  of  no  confequence. 
This  done,  the  workman  draws  the  iron  rod  or  knife  out  of 
the  loops  of  the  woof  that  covered  it ; and  as  it  is  wider  to- 
wards its  end,  thefe  loops  refill  its  paffage  ; but  being  edged 
at  its  fore  part,  it  cuts  them  through.  Then,  the  workman 
with  his  left  hand  lays  a llrong  pair  of  Ihears  along  the 
finilhed  line,  cuts  off  the  loofe  hairs,  and  thus  forms  a row  of 
tufts  perfeftly  even,  which,  together  with  thofe  before  and 
after  it,  form  the  lhag.  One  line  of  this  fort  comprehend- 
ing the  row  of  Hitches  and  woollen  pile,  with  the  two  blue 
threads  which  fupport  them,  fomewhat  furpafs  in  thicknefe 
the  fpace  between  the  firft  and  fecond  crofs  line  of  a fquare. 
By  this  means  the  workman  always  fees  what  he  is  doing. 
He  follows,  Hitch  for  Hitch  and  colour  for  colour,  the  plan 
of  his  pattern  which  he  is  at,  and  paints  magnificently,  with- 
out having  the  leaft  notion  of  painting  or  drawing. 

The  manufafture  of  carpets,  after  the  manner  of  Chaillot, 
was  introduced  into  London  in  the  year  1750,  by  two 
workmen  who  left  the  manufaftory  in  difgull,  and  came 
here  to  procure  employment.  They  were  encouraged  and 
furnilhed  with  materials  by  Mr.  Moore,  to  whofe  afliduity 
and  zeal  the  ellablifhment  of  this  fort  of  manufadlure  has 
been  principally  owing.  However,  thefe  men  afterwards 
connefted  themfelves  with  a Mr.  Peter  Parifot,  who,  under 
the  patronage,  and  by  means  of  the  pecuniary  alfiftance  of 
his  royal  highnefs  the  duke  of  Cumberland,  purfued  the 
manufafture  of  a carpet  already  begun  at  Paddington. 
This  undertaking  was  foon  removed  to  Fulham,  and,  under 
the  munificence  of  the  duke,  promifed  to  be  dm'able  and 
advantageous.  In  1752,  Parifot,  the  undertaker,  propofed 
a plan  of  fubfcription,  the  nature  of  which  it  is  now  needlcfs 
to  recite  ; as  the  whole  fcheme,  as  far  as  he  was  concerned 
in  it,  foon  came  to  nothing.  But  Mr.  Moore,  being  pro- 
vided 
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vlded  with  the  necelFary  materials,  and  engaging  proper  called  by  the  Portuguefe  anta,  by  others  danta,  by  Dampier 
workmen,  and  rifliing  a very  confiderable  expence,  fuc-  vache  montagnarde,  and  by  others  elan,  and  fus  aquaticus,  and 
ceeded  in  eftablifliing  this  important  and  ufeful  manufacture,  in  the  tenth  edition  of  the  Linnjean  Syllem,  hippopotamus  ter- 
infomuch  that,  in  1757,  he  obtained  a premium  from  the  rejlris.  Gmelin  makes  it  a diftinft  genus;  and  his  generic 
Society  of  Arts,  &c.  for  the  belt  carpet  in  imitation  of  the  characters,  amended  by  Dr.  Shaw,  are  as  follow ; front 
Turkey  carpets  ; and  by  his  ingenuity  and  perfeverance  in  in  both  jaws  ten  ; in  both  jaws  Angle,  incur- 

bringing this  manufacture  to  perfection,  it  is  now  arrived  at  vated  ; grinders  in  both  jaws  five  on  each  fide,  very  broad  ; 
a very  high  degree  of  reputation.  feet  with  three  hoofs,  and  a falfe  hoof  on  the  fore-feet. 

Mr.  Whitby  and  Mr.  Paffavant  were  alfo  honoured  with  This  animal  {Tapir  Americanus')  is  of  the  fize  of  a young 
premiums  for  carpets  of  their  manufacture  by  the  Society  calf,  or  heifer,  and  in  fiiape  fomewhat  approaching  to  the 
of  Arts  in  1757  and  1758.  We  have  alfo  manufactories  figure  of  the  hog,  and  the  back  arched;  its  head  is  thicker 
for  carpets  that  are  much  elleemed  at  Axminfler  and  Wil-  than  a hog’s,  and  ends  in  a fharp  ridge  at  top  ; and  the  male 
ton  ; not  to  mention  thofe  of  Kidderminfier  and  other  has  a fnout,  or  fort  of  probofcis,  hanging  over  the  opening 
places.  of  the  mouth,  in  which  he  has  a very  Itrong  mufcle,  ferving 

TAPETI,  in  Zoology,  the  name  of  an  animal  common  to  retraCt  it  at  pleafure ; the  nofe  of  the  female  is  deftitute 
in  the  Well  Indies,  and  called  by  fome  cunicuhts  Americanus,  of  the  probofcis,  (this  circumitance  is  doubted  by  Sonnini,) 
the  American  rabbit.  In  the  Linnasan  fyllem,  this  animal  and  the  jaws  are  of  equal  length  ; its  eyes  are  fmall,  and 
is  a fpecies  of  hare,  or  lepus  Brafilienfs.  (See  Lspus.  ) It  very  like  thofe  of  the  hog ; its  ears  roundifli,  bordered  with 
has  large  ears  like  the  common  hare  ; a white  ring  round  the  white  ; and  thefe  he  can  draw  forward  at  pleafure  ; its  legs 
neck,  though  fome  have  not  this  ring ; the  face  of  a reddilh  are  thick,  and  not  longer  than  thofe  of  our  hogs  ; its  fore- 
colour ; the  chin  white,  the  eyes  black  ; colour  of  the  body  hoofs  are  divided  into  three  portions  ; and  a tort  of  falfe 
like  that  of  the  common  hare,  but  darker  ; the  body  whitilh,  hoof  behind  ; but  its  hind-hoofs  into  three  ; its  tail  is  very 
without  a tail.  Thefe  animals  inhabit  Brafif,  five  in  woods,  fmall ; the  llrin  is  hard  and  folid  ; and  the  hair  fiiort,  and  of 
do  not  burrow,  are  very  prolific,  and  afford  good  meat,  a pale  brown,  and  when  young,  variegated  with  white  fpots  ; 
The  tapeti  is  found  alfo  in  Mexico,  where  it  is  called  citli.  and  along  the  neck  is  a brifily  mane,  an  inch  and  a half  high. 
Pennant.  It  lives  in  thick  woods,  on  the  eaftern  fide  of  South  America, 

TAPHICESIUS  Lapis,  a name  given  by  Pliny  and  from  the  ifthmus  of  Darien  to  the  river  of  the  Amazons  ; and 
the  ancients  to  a fpecies  of  setites,  or  eagle-ftone,  found  in  a fleeps  all  day,  but  at  night,  or  early  in  the  morning,  goes  out 
place  of  that  name  near  Leucadia.  for  its  prey  ; it  feeds  on  vegetables,  and  is  particularly  fond 

TAPHNEUS,  a word  ufed  by  fome  writers  to  exprefs  of  the  ftalks  of  the  fugar -cane ; it  often  takes  the  water, 
any  thing  when  depurated  or  purified  to  the  greatefl  degree,  and  fwims  excellently  : the  natives,  in  places  where  it  is 

as  the  falts,  by  repeated  folutions  and  cryftallizations,  and  common,  eat  its  flelh,  which  is  faid  to  be  good  : the  In- 

the  like.  Paracelfus  ufes  it  for  a fpecies  of  earth,  the  things  dians  fiioot  it  with  poifoned  arrows,  and  cut  the  flcin  into 
produced  from  which,  he  fays,  never  alter  their  nature  by  bucklers.  This  animal  is  falacious,  flow-footed,  and  fluggilh, 
calcination  or  reverberation,  or  the  like  operations.  and  makes  a kind  of  hifling  noife  ; but  perfectly  harmlefs  : 

TAPHNIS,  in  Ancient  Geography,  a town  of  Egypt,  the  young  are  eafily  tamed,  and  may  be  rendered  domeftic, 
mentioned  by  the  prophet  Jeremiah,  to  which  he  and  the  which  is  laid  to  be  the  cafe  in  fome  parts  of  Guiana.  When 
Ifraelites  that  were  with  him  retired.  attacked  by  dogs,  it  makes  a vigorous  refiftance.  The  tapir 

TAPHRA,  a town  fituated  in  the  illhmus  of  the  Tau-  produces  but  one  young  at  a birth,  of  which  it  is  very  care- 
ric  Cherfonefus,  mentioned  by  Pliny  and  Strabo.  ful,  leading  it  at  an  early  age  to  the  fea,  and  inllru£ling  it 

TAPHROS,  a name  which  was  given  to  the  llrait  that  to  fwim.  Ray  and  Pennant, 
feparates  the  ifland  of  Sardinia  from  that  of  Corfica.  TAPIRIA,  in  Botany,  Juff.  372,  flightly  altered  from 

TAPHRURA,  or  Taphra,  a town  of  Africa  Propria,  the  ftill  more  barbarous  Tapirira,  Aubl.  Guian.  470.  t.  188, 
upon  the  gulf  of  Numidia.  which  is  itfelf  an  alteration  of  the  Caribbean  name  Tapiriri, 

TAPHUA,  a town  of  Paleftine,  in  the  tribe  of  Juda.  by  which  this  tree  is  known  in  Guiana.  See  Jonquetia. 

— Alfo,  a town  of  Paleftine,  which  belonged  to  the  tribe  TAPIR-TALA,  in  Geography,  a town  of  Chinefe 

of  Ephraim,  and  was  fituated  upon  the  frontier  of  that  of  Tartary.  N.  lat.  43°  i c'.  E.  long.  120°  toh 
Manaffeh.  TAPIS.  See  Tunica. 

TAPIA,  in  Botany,  an  American  name,  adopted  by  TAPE,  in  Geography.  See  Topee. 

Plumier  from  Pifo.  See  Crateva.  TAPLAKEN,  a town  of  Prufiia,  in  Samland,  on  the 

Tapia,  in  Geography,  a town  of  South  America,  in  the  Pregel;  24  miles  E.  of  Koniglberg. 
kingdom  of  New  Granada,  and  province  of  St.  Martha.  TAPLEYS,  a town  of  North  Carolina  ; 12  miles  N.E, 

TAPIAN  Point,  a cape  on  the  W.  coaft  of  Mindanao,  of  HilHborough. 

N.  lat.  7°.  E.  long.  124°  30'.  TAPLINGS,  in  the  Englifh  Salt-JVorks,  the  name  given 

TAPIAU,  a town  of  Prufiia,  in  Samland,  on  the  Pregel  ; to  certain  bars  of  iron  which  fupport  the  bottom  of  the 
20  miles  E.S.E.  of  Konigfberg.  N.  lat.  54°  36'.  E.  long,  pan  in  which  the  brine  is  boiled. 

21°  13'.  Thefe  pans  are  very  large,  and  cover  a wide  furnace  j 

TAPICURU,  a river  of  Brafil,  which  runs  into  the  but  as  their  width  would  make  them  apt  to  bend  in  the  mid- 
fea,  S.  lat.  1 2°  20'.  die,  which  would  fpoil  the  working  of  the  fait,  there  is  a 

TA-PI-HOTUN,  a town  of  Corea;  690  miles  E.  of  fort  of  wall  of  brick  carried  along  the  middle  of  the  fur- 
Peking.  N.  lat.  40°  20'.  E.  long.  125°  22'.  nace,  and  on  the  top  of  this  are  placed  thefe  taplings  : they 

TAPINOSIS,  T!xr£ivo(7i;,  in  Rhetoric,  the  fame  with  di-  are  about  eight  inches  high,  and  from  four  to  fix  in  thicknefs, 
minution  ; which  fee.  being  fmallell  at  the  top.  Thefe  are  placed  at  about  three 

TAPION,  Le,  in  Geography,  a town  on  the  W.  coaft  feet  diftance  one  from  another,  and  the  wall  which  fupports 
of  Hifpaniola;  10  miles  E.  of  St.  Marc.  them,  and  which  is  called  the  mid  feather,  is  broad  at  the 

TAPIR,  or  Tapijerete  of  Maregrave,  in  Zoology,  the  bafe,  and  fo  narrow  at  the  top,  as  barely  to  give  room  for 
name  of  an  animal  found  in  fome  parts  of  America,  and  the  bafea  of  the  taplings. 
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TAPOAMANAO,  in  Geography.  See  Sir  Charles 
Saunders’^  JJland. 

TAPOANA,  a river  of  Brafil,  which  runs  into  the  fea, 
S.  lat.  21°  I o'. 

TAPOCOROI,  a river  of  Brafil,  which  runs  into  the  fea, 
S.  lat.  27°. 

TAPOGOMEA,  in  Botany,  from  the  Caribbean  name 
of  one  of  the  fpecies,  Tapogomo  ; Aubl.  Guian.  157.  JulT. 
208.  See  Callicocca. 

TAPOOKAS,  in  Geography,  a town  of  the  ftate  of 
Georgia,  on  the  Yazoo.  N.  lat.  35°  57'.  W.  long. 
89°  51'. 

TAPOOL,  a fmall  ifland  in  the  Sooloo  Archipelago. 
N.  lat.  5°  37'.  E.  long.  120°  52'. 

TAPOOR,  a town  of  Hindooftan,  in  the  Myfore  ; 
15  miles  S.S.W.  of  Darampoory Alfo,  a river  of  Hin- 

dooftan, which  runs  into  the  Cauvery,  4 miles  N.  of  Cave- 
ripatam. 

TAPOSIRIS,  in  Ancient  Geography,  a town  of  Egypt, 
at  fome  diftance  from  the  fea,  between  Cynoffema  and  Pin- 
thyna. — Alfo,  another  town,  called  Parva  Tapofiris,  on  a 
tongue  of  land  between  the  fea  and  the  canal  which  pafted 
from  Canopus  to  Alexandria. 

TAPPA,  in  Geography,  one  of  the  fmall  Molucca  Hands  ; 
feparated  by  a narrow  channel  from  Latalatta  : on  it  is  a 
pool  of  frefti  water  ; a little  to  the  north  of  the  line. 
£.  long.  127°  5'. 

TAPPAHANOCK,  a town  of  the  United  States 
of  America,  in  Virginia,  on  a fmall  river,  which  runs  into 
the  Rappahanock  ; 43  miles  N.E.  of  Richmond.  N.  lat. 
37°  58'.  W.  long.  76°  55'. 

TAPPALANG,  a town  on  the  weft  coaft  of  the  ifland 
of  Celebes.  S.  lat.  2°  25'.  E.  long.  119°  5'. 

TAPPAN.  See  Orange-town. 

TAPPANOOLY,  a fea-port  town  of  the  ifland  of  Su- 
matra, fituated  on  the  weft  coaft,  in  the  country  of  Batta, 
on  a fmall  ifland  called  Punchongcacheeie.  The  bay  is 
very  deep,  capable  of  containing  the  united  navies  of  Eu- 
rope, and  confifting  of  a number  of  harbours  within  one 
another.  The  bay  ftretclies  into  the  heart  of  the  Batta  do- 
minions, and  its  borders  are  inhabited  by  that  people,  who 
barter  here  the  produce  of  their  country  for  fuch  articles  as 
they  want.  The  Engliih  Eaft  India  company  have  a fac- 
tory here.  N.  lat.  1°  40'.  E.  long.  98°  12'. 

TAPPI,  or  Tapi,  called  by  the  Moors  a river 

of  Hindooftan,  which,  as  Thevenot  fays,  has  its  fource 
ten  miles  from  the  little  town  of  Brempore,  in  the  kingdom 
and  mountains  of  Deccan,  and  runs  into  the  fea  about  2-| 
leagues  below  Surat.  The  Banians  and  Gentoos  efteem  this 
a very  holy  river. 

TAPPING,  the  aft  of  piercing  a hole  in  a veffel,  and 
applying  a tube,  or  cannula,  in  the  aperture,  for  the  com- 
modious drawing  off  the  liquors  contained  therein. 

T APPING,  in  Agriculture,  is  the  making  an  incifion  in  the 
bark  of  a tree,  and  letting  out  the  juice. 

To  tap  a tree  at  the  root,  is  to  open  it  round  about  the 
root. 

Ratray,  the  learned  Scot,  affirms,  that  he  has  found  by 
experiment,  that  the  liquor,  which  may  be  drawn  from  the 
birch-tree  in  the  fpring-time,  is  equal  to  the  whole  weight  of 
the  tree,  branches,  roots,  and  all  together. 

In  the  tapping  of  trees,  the  juice,  taken  in  from  the 
earth,  afcends  from  the  root ; and,  after  it  is  concofted  and 
affimilated  in  the  branches,  &c.  it  defcends,  like  a liquor  in 
an  alembic,  to  the  orifice  or  incifion  where  it  iffues  out. 

One  of  the  moft  effeftual  ways  of  tapping,  fo  as  to  obtain 
the  greateft  quantity  of  fap  in  the  Ihorteft  time,  is  not  only 


to  pierce  the  bark,  or  to  cut  the  body  of  the  tree  aJmoft  to 
the  pith,  with  a chiffel  (as  fome  have  direfted),  but  to  bore 
it  quite  through  all  the  circles,  on  both  fides  of  the  pith, 
leaving  only  the  outermoft  and  the  bark  on  the  north-eaft 
fide  un pierced. 

This  hole  is  to  be  bored  doping  upwards,  as  large  as  the 
largeft  auger  will  make  ; and  that  alfo  through  and  under  a 
large  arm  near  the  ground.  So  will  it  not  need  any  ftone  to 
keep  open  the  orifice,  nor  tap  to  direft  the  fap  into  the 
receiver. 

By  this  method  the  tree  will,  in  a ftiort  time,  afford  liquor 
enough  for  brewing ; and  with  fome  of  this  fweet  fap,  one 
bufhel  of  malt  will  make  as  good  ale  as  four  bufliels  of  malt 
with  ordinary  water.  The  large  maple,  which  we  call  the 
fycamore,  is  faid  to  yield  the  beft  brewing  fap,  its  juice 
being  very  fweet  and  wholefome.  See  Betula. 

To  preferve  the  Sap  for  Brewing. — Infolate  it  by  a conftant 
expofure  to  the  fun  in  proper  veffels,  till  the  reft  be  gathered 
and  ready,  otherwife  it  will  contraft.an  acidity  ; when  there 
is  enough,  put  into  it  as  much  very  thin  cut  and  hard-toafted 
rye-bread,  as  will  ferve  to  ferment  it ; and  when  it  works, 
take  out  the  bread,  and  bottle  up  the  liquor.  A few  cloves 
in  each  veffel  that  receives  the  fap,  as  it  oozes  from  the  tree, 
will  alfo,  certainly,  preferve  it  a twelvemonth.  See  Dr. 
Tonge’s  Obf.  in  the  Philofophical  Tranfaftions,  N°43,  44. 
46.  68.  or  Abr.  vol.  ii.  p.  673,  &c. 

Tapping  of  Oaklings  and  other  Trees,  the  praftice  of  cutting 
off  the  tap-roots  of  young  oaks  and  other  trees  or  plants  of 
that  kind. 

It  has  been  noticed  by  Mr.  Nicol,  in  his  work  on  planting, 
that  thofe  who  are  in  favour  of  this  method,  rather  than  that 
of  fowing  the  feeds  of  thefe  forts  of  trees,  fuppofe  that 
tapping  the  downward  roots  of  the  young  plants  while  they 
are  in  the  nurfery  plantation,  has  the  power  and  capability 
of  making  their  roots  ever  aftenvard  have  a horizontal  ten- 
dency in  the  earth  or  foil ; that  in  confequence  of  it  they  are 
not  liable  to  injury  by  infinuating  themfelves  downwards  into 
bad  foil ; and  that  by  a plentiful  planting  of  nurfing  plants, 
to  draw  them  upright,  the  neceffity  of  heading  them  down 
is  prevented.  But  that  thefe  are  correft  and  folid  arguments, 
he  thinks,  it  is  much  to  he  queftioned.  No  doubt,  he  fup- 
pofes,  exifts  that  tapping  is  of  infinite  advantage  to  all  tap- 
rooted  plants  of  the  tree  kind,  previous  to  their  removal, 
fince  it  caufes  them  to  put  forth  fibres  on  the  upper  part  of 
the  root,  which  they  otherwife  would  not  have  done  ; fitting 
them  thereby  for  being  tranfplanted  into  (hallow  foils,  and 
for  feeking  pafturage  for  the  fuftenance  of  the  plants.  But 
that  the  roots  will,  ever  afterwards,  have  a horizontal  ten- 
dency, may,  it  is  believed,  be  fairly  denied.  Every  plant, 
unlefs  conlirained,  it  is  maintained,  will  follow  its  own  na- 
tural inclinations  and  habits  of  growth.  Nor  can  all  the  art 
of  man  prevent  a downward  tendency  in  the  roots  of  thefe 
forts  of  tree -plants,  and  at  the  fame  time  allow  them  depth 
of  foil.  See  TAV-Rooi. 

Tapping^  Springs,  the  praftice  of  boring  through  the 
furface  covering  materials  of  land  with  the  auger,  and 
letting  off  the  hurtful  water  which  is  pent  up,  confined, 
and  contained  in  the  clayey  bed  or  ftratum  below.  See 
SpRlNG-Z)ri7W. 

Tapping,  a term  applied  to  an  operation  which  is  fome- 
times  performed  on  (beep  for  removing  a difeafe  of  the  local 
dropfical  kind  in  the  head.  It  is  executed  either  by  means 
of  a very  large  pin,  or  a trocar  made  for  the  purpofe.  See 
Sturdy. 

Tapping,  in  Mechanics,  a term  applied  to  the  making  and 
reftifying  of  female  fcrews  by  means  of  a tap,  i.  e.  a (crew 
prepared  and  referved  for  this  purpofe.  The  procefs,  which 
3 confifts 
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cohfiits  of  various  manipulations,  is  minutely  defcribed  in 
Nicholfon’s  Journal,  vol.  i.  p.  i6o — 163.  See  Screw. 

Tappino,  in  Surgery.  See  Paracentesis. 

TAPPOOS,  in  Geography,  a town  on  the  W.  coail  of 
Sumatra  ; 25  miles  N.  of  Tappanooly. 

TAPROBANA,  orTAPROBANE,  in  Ancient  Geography, 
a name  anciently  given  to  the  ifland  of  Ceylon  ; which  fee. 

TAPSAGUN,  a town  in  the  interior  of  Africa,  and 
one  of  thofe  which  were  fubjugated  by  Cornelius  Balbus. 

TAPSAS,  a river  of  Africa,  which  ran  near  the  town 
of  Ruficada. 

TAPSON,  in  Geography,  a town  of  Thibet ; 50  miles 
E.  of  Tchontori. 

TAPSUS,  or  Thapsus,  in  Ancient  Geography,  a penin- 
fula  on  the  eaftern  coail;  of  Sicily,  between  Hybla  parva 
and  Syracufe. — Alfo,  a promontory  of  Africa,  12  leagues 
E.  of  the  promontory  Tritum.  This  formed  the  eallern 
extremity  of  the  Sinus  Numidicus. 

TAPTEE,  in  Geography,  a river  of  Hindoollan,  formed 
by  the  union  of  feveral  fmaller  rivers  in  the  Candeifh  country, 
which  runs  into  the  gulf  of  Cambay,  about  12  miles  below 
Surat.  See  Tappi. 

TAP-TOO.  See  Tat-too. 

TAPUI-TAPERA,  in  Geography,  a town  of  Brafil, 
on  the  coaft  ; 1 5 miles  N.W.  of  St.  Luis  de  Marannon. 

TAPURA,  in  Botany,  an  unexplained  name  of  Aublet’s. 
See  Rohria. 

Tapura,  in  Ancient  Geography,  a town  of  Afia,  in  the 
mountains  of  Leffer  Armenia. 

TAPURI,  or  Tapyri,  a people  of  Afia,  in  Media. 

Tapuri  Montes,  mountains  of  Scythia,  on  this  fide  of 
mount  Imaus.  Ptolemy. 

TAPUYAS,  in  Geography,  a river  of  Brafil,  which  runs 
into  the  river  of  the  Amazons  ; the  banks  of  which  are  in- 
habited by  Indians,  independent  of  the  Portuguefe. 

TAQUARI,  a river  of  Brafil,  having  the  largeft  of  its 
many  mouths  in  the  Paraguay,  in  lat.  19°  15',  and  long. 
54°- 

TAR.  See  Pamlico. 

Tar,  or  Tarr,  a thick  dark -brown  or  black  refinous  ad- 
hefive  juice,  iffuing  from  the  wood  and  bark  of  old  pines  or 
firs,  either  naturally,  or  by  burning.  See  Pinus. 

Some  modern  writers  inform  us,  that  tar  flows  from  the 
trunks  of  pines  and  firs,  when  they  are  very  old,  through 
incifions  made  in  the  bark  near  the  root ; that  pitch  is  only 
tar  infpifTated  ; and  both  are  the  oil  of  the  tree  grown  thick 
and  black  with  age  and  the  fun.  The  trees,  like  old  men, 
being  unable  to  perfpire,  and  the  fecretory  diidls  obftrudled, 
they  are,  as  one  may  fay,  choaked  and  ftuffed  with  their 
own  juice.  But  the  method  ufed  by  our  colonies  in  America 
of  making  tar  and  pitch,  is,  in  effeft,  the  famie  with  that 
of  the  ancient  Macedonians  ; as  appears  from  the  account 
given  in  the  Philofophical  Tranfadtions.  And  the  relation 
of  Leo  Africanus,  who  defcribes,  as  an  eye-witnefs,  making 
of  tar  on  mount  Atlas,  agrees  in  fubftance  with  the  methods 
ufed  by  the  Macedonians  of  old,  and  the  people  of  New 
England  of  this  day.  The  greater  part  of  the  tar  im- 
ported into  Britain  is  brought  from  the  Baltic,  and  is  ftdl 
prepared  in  nearly  the  fame  method  which  is  defcribed  by 
Diofcorides  as  having  been  praidfifed  by  the  ancients.  The 
branches  of  the  trees  are  cut  into  billets,  and  piled  up  in 
large  ftacks,  which  are  covered  with  turf.  Fire  is  then  ap- 
plied to  the  wood,  and  it  is  fuffered  to  burn  with  a flow 
fmothered  flame,  during  which  procefs  the  tar  is  formed  by 
the  decompofition  of  the  refinous  juice,  which  flows  to  the 
bottom,  and  runs  out  through  a fmall  channel  cut  for  the 
purpofe.  The  ftacks  arc  generally  built  on  the  flope  of  a 


hill,  fo  that  the  tar  is  eafily  collcfted,  and  put  into  barrels ; 
in  which  ftate  it  is  brought  into  this  countrj’-.  The  procefs 
now  defcribed  is  termed  “ diftillatio  per  defcenfum.”  See 
Pine. 

A more  expeditious  and  economical  method  of  obtaining 
tar  is  praftifed  in  France  and  Switzerland.  The  wood  is 
heated  in  large  brick  ovens,  conftrufted  for  the  purpofe, 
and  thus  it  is  charred  more  equally,  and  the  tar  is  of  a more 
uniform  and  better  quality.  In  the  Vallais  the  pines  are 
felled  in  the  preceding  year,  that  the  wood  may  be  fuffi- 
ciently  dry,  and  when  the  outer  bark  and  twigs  are  ftripped 
off,  the  remainder  of  the  tree  is  cut  into  billets  of  tolerably 
equal  fize.  The  oven  is  conftrudfed  of  ftone  or  brick,  of 
the  (hape  of  an  egg  placed  on  its  fmall  end;  the  floor  is 
made  either  of  a flat  ftone,  fcooped  out  into  a hollow,  or 
of  feveral  ftones  accurately  joined  together.  On  one  fide  of 
it,  about  five  inches  above  the  loweft  part,  is  a hole,  in 
which  a gun-barrel  is  thruft,  and  this  ferves  to  convey  off 
the  liquid  tar  that  is  collefted.  A large  iron  grate  is  laid 
at  the  bottom  of  the  oven.  The  largeft  of  thefe  ovens  are 
about  ten  feet  high,  and  five  or  fix  feet  in  the  largeft  dia- 
meter. In  charging  the  oven,  bundles  of  billets  are  thrown 
in  and  fpread  as  evenly  as  poffible,  the  interftices  being  filled 
with  chips,  till  the  charge  nearly  reaches  the  top.  The 
whole  is  then  covered  with  a layer  of  chips,  and  the  top 
of  the  furnace  is  clofed  with  flat  ftones  heaped  upon  one 
another,  gradually  leffening  the  opening,  and  forming  a 
kind  of  vaulted  chimney,  the  mouth  of  which  is  four  or 
five  inches  acrofs.  The  dry  chips  at  the  top  of  the  furnace 
are  then  fet  on  fire,  and  the  heat  fpreads  downwards,  till  the 
whole  charge  is  fufficiently  kindled.  The  chimney  is  then 
entirely  clofed  with  a large  ftone,  and  wet  earth  is  heaped 
on  the  ftones  at  top,  and  thrown  on  wherever  the  fmoke  is 
obferved  to  burft  out  too  ftrongly.  The  melting  then  be- 
gins, and  the  tar  falls  to  the  bottom,  fills  the  hollow  of  the 
floor  (which  detains  any  bits  of  wood  and  other  impurities), 
and  runs  off  through  the  gun-barrel  into  caflcs  placed  for 
receiving  it.  J’he  fire  mull  be  occafionally  refrelhed  by 
letting  in  a fmall  draught  of  air  through  fmall  holes  left  for 
the  purpofe  in  the  fides  of  the  kiln.  When  the  procefs  is 
finilhed,  the  wood,  completely  charred,  is  taken  out,  and  the 
oven,  after  having  been  cleai'ed  out,  is  again  filled.  The 
red  wood  and  knots,  being  the  richell  in  refin,  are  found 
to  yield  about  one-fourth  of  their  weight  of  tar  ; but  the 
general  average  produrit  is  about  i o or  12  per  cent,  of  the 
weight  of  the  whole  charge.  After  each  procefs,  a quantity 
of  “ lamp-black”  is  colledled  beneath  the  ftones  that  form 
the  vault  of  the  temporary  chimney. 

According  to  Theophraftus,  not  only  the  turpentine- 
trees,  the  pines,  and  the  firs  yield  relin  or  tar,  but  alfo  the 
cedars  and  palm-trees  ; and  the  words  plx  and  rojin  are  taken 
by  Pliny  in  fo  large  a fenfe,  as  to  include  the  weepings  of 
the  lentifcus  and  cyprefs,  and  the  balms  of  Arabia  and 
Judasa ; all  which  perhaps  are  near  of  kin,  and  in  their 
moft  ufeful  qualities  concur  with  common  tar,  efpecially  the 
Norwegian,  wFich  is  the  moft  liquid  and  beft  for  medicinal 
ules.  Thofe  trees  that  grow  on  mountains,  expofed  to  the 
fun  or  north  wind,  are  reckoned  to  produce  the  beft  and 
purell  tar ; and  the  Idaean  pines  were  diftinguiflicd  from 
thofe  growfing  on  the  plain  as  yielding  a thinner,  fweeter, 
and  better  fcentcxi  tar.  Every  part  of  the  tree,  which  is  at 
all  refinous,  is  fit  for  yielding  tar  ; but  the  red  wood  and 
the  hard  roots  yield  the  beft  in  quality  as  well  as  the  greateft 
in  quantity. 

Every  kind  of  wood  will  produce  the  pyroligneous  acid 
(which  fee),  and  tar  by  the  deftruftive  diftillation.  Peat 
alfo  w'ill  yield  it  in  abundance. 
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There  is  alfo  a kind  of  tar,  the  projedt  of  making  which 
was  fuggefted  by  Becher,  the  celebrated  chemift,  in  the 
time  or  king  Charles  II.,  which  has  for  feveral  years  been 
prepared  from  coal  in  the  bilhopric  of  Liege,  and  in  other 
parts  of  Germany  : we  alfo  make  confiderable  quantities  in 
England,  efpecially  near  Brofeley,  in  Shropfhire,  and  at 
Brillol.  In  the  bifliopric  of  Liege  the  coal  is  diftilled  in  a 
kind  of  ilill,  compofed  of  two  large  caft-iron  pots.  In 
England  the  coal  is  put  into  ovens,  which  are  heated  by  fires 
lighted  under  their  bottom,  and  the  liquid  matter  is  forced 
through  an  iron  pipe  inferted  into  the  top  of  the  oven,  and 
which  communicates  with  proper  condenfing  veffels.  Wat- 
fon’s  Chem.  Elf.  vol.  ii.  p.  346,  &c. 

The  earl  of  Dundonald,  in  Scotland,  has  lately  invented 
the  art  of  extrafting  tar  and  pitch  from  pit-coal,  by  a new 
procefs  of  dillillation.  See  Addrefs  and  Propofals  by  fir 
John  Dalrymple,  1784. 

A fubllance  refembling  tar,  called  “ brai-gras,”  and  much 
ufed  by  the  French  for  careening  (hips,  is  made  in  the  follow- 
ing manner.  The  oven,  defcribed  in  the  preceding  part 
of  this  article,  is  charged  with  alternate  layers  of  chips  of 
green  wood,  and  billets  of  dry,  and  all  the  refufe  matter  of 
turpentine,  &c.  Over  the  whole  is  laid  a ftratum  of  “ brai- 
hee,”  or  rofin,  and  the  gun-barrel  pipe  is  Hopped  up,  and 
not  tapped  till  the  whole  of  the  w'ood  is  reduced  to  char- 
coal. The  vault  of  the  oven  is  alfo  covered  more  carefully 
after  the  charge  is  fufficiently  kindled,  and  the  w'hole  pro- 
cefs is  carried  on  more  flowly,  and  the  heat  of  the  fire  melts 
the  rofin  at  the  top,  which  mixes  with  the  refinous  fap,  and 
the  whole  concretes  into  a dark  refinous,  liquid  at  the  bot- 
tom. When  it  is  fufficiently  cooled,  it  is  drawn  off  and 
barrelled.  This  “ brai-gi'as”  is  of  an  intermediate  confift- 
ence  between  tar  and  rofin.  Aikin’s  Dift. 

Tar  is  properly  an  empyreumatic  oil  of  turpentine,  and 
has  been  much  ufed  as  a medicine  both  internally  and  ex- 
ternally. 

Tar  in  fubftance,  mixed  with  honey,  has  been  found  an 
excellent  medicine  for  coughs. 

The  ancients  efteemed  tar  good  againft  poifons,  ulcers, 
the  bites  of  venomous  creatures ; alfo  for  phthifical,  fcro- 
fulous,  paralytic,  and  afthmatic  perfons.  But  the  method 
of  rendering  it  an  inoffenlive  medicine,  and  agreeable  to  the 
ftomach,  by  extrafting  its  virtues  in  cold  water,  was  un- 
known to  them.  Siris,  fe£l.  9.  16,  17.  21.  28.  SeeTAR- 
•water,  infra. 

Tar  is  fometimes  given  in  fubftance,  mixed  with  fo  much 
powdered  liquorice,  or  other  fuch  powdery  matter,  as  is 
fufficient  to  render  it  of  a fit  confiftence  to  be  formed 
into  pills.  An  ointment  of  tar  has  been  direfted  in  the 
pharmacopeias,  which  has  been  chiefly  employed  in  cutane- 
ous diforders.  See  Unguentum  e Pice. 

Dr.  Cullen  mentions  an  empirical  pradlice,  with  refpedi 
to  tar,  which  is  as  follows.  A leg  of  mutton  is  laid  to 
roaft,  and  whilft  it  is  roafting  it  is  bafted  with  tar.  Whilft 
the  roafting  is  continued,  a fliarp  flcewer  is  frequently  thruft  into 
the  fubftance  of  the  mutton,  fo  that  the  gravy  may  run  out : 
with  a mixture  of  the  tar  and  gravy  found  in  the  dripping- 
pan,  the  body  is  to  be  anointed  for  three  or  four  nights  fuc- 
ceffively,  and  during  the  time  the  fame  linen  is  to  be  worn. 
This  is  alleged  to  be  a remedy  in  feveral  cafes  of  lepra  ; and 
Dr.  Cullen  knew  one  inftance  of  its  having  been  employed 
in  a lepra  ifthyofis  with  great  fuccefs  ; but  he  had  no  op- 
portunities of  repeating  the  praftice. 

But  the  chief  ufe  of  tar  is  for  paying  the  fides  of  Ihips 
and  boats,  and  their  rigging,  in  order  to  preferve  them  from 
the  effefts  of  the  weather,  which  would  otherwife  crack  or 
rot  them. 


The  tar  obtained  from  the  depofition  of  pyroligneous 
acid  has  been  recommended  as  the  beft  prefervative  for 
every  kind  of  wood-fence.  For  this  purpofe,  it  Ihould  be 
gently  heated  in  an  iron  pot,  and  laid  on  with  a brufli.  It 
foaks  into  the  wood,  and  feems  to  leave  no  body,  as  the 
artifts  exprefs  it ; but  after  fome  days’  expofure  to  the  fun, 
the  furface  and  texture  of  the  wood  will  be  much  altered  ; 
for  it  will  be  found  fo  impervious  and  hard,  that  it  will  be 
very  difficult  to  make  any  impreflion  upon  it.  If  a fecond, 
and  efpecially  if  a third  coat  of  this  tai-  be  put  upon  wood, 
it  will  then  bear  out,  as  the  painters  call  it,  fufficiently  well ; 
and  Mr.  Parkes  is  of  opinion  that  it  will  preferve  all  outfide 
wood-work  much  more  effeftually  than  any  other  means 
that  have  hitherto  been  employed  for  the  purpofe.  For  or- 
namental paling,  and  all  outfide  w'ork,  a firft,  and  perhaps  a 
firft  andfecondcoatof  this  tar  might  be  ufed  with  great  advan- 
tage ; and  when  thefe  are  dry,  white  lead  and  oil  might  be  ufed 
to  finifli  the  work.  This  fubftance  not  only  hardens  the  wmod, 
but  effeftually  preferves  it  from  w'orms  and  from  all  other 
infefts.  It  will  ftop  the  progrefs  of  decay,  when  wood  has 
become  worm-eaten.  It  is  obferved,  however,  that  this  tar 
is  very  different  from  that  which  is  diftilled  from  mineral 
coal,  but  which  the  earl  of  Dundonald  recommended  for  a 
fimilar  purpofe.  The  appearance  of  the  application  may 
be  very  confiderably  improved  by  the  following  prepara- 
tions ; viz.  I gallon  of  tar,  i oz.  of  tallow,  2 oz.  of  pul- 
verized rofin,  melted  together  and  put  on  warm ; — or, 
I gallon  of  the  tar  and  2 oz.  of  pulverized  fulphate  of  iron, 
ufed  as  the  other.  This  tar  has  alfo  been  found  an  ufeful 
vamiffi  for  articles  made  of  rolled  iron,  or  of  caft-iron.  A 
beautiful  varnifh  for  thefe  purpofes  may  be  formed  by  in- 
timately mixing  in  a gentle  heat  one  gallon  of  the  wood-tar 
with  half  a pint  of  reftified  fpirits  of  wine.  If  this  be  laid 
on  hot  and  properly  hardened,  it  will  prove  a beautiful  and 
durable  black  varnifh.  Parkes’s  Chem.  Eff.  vol.  ii. 

Tar  may  fometimes  be  found  ufeful  as  an  application  for 
cuts  in  flieep  by  clipping,  and  alfo  to  the  parts  affefted  by 
the  fly  ; as  well  as  in  thofe  of  many  other  forts  of  animals. 
It  is  likewife  applied  to  the  axles  of  wheel-carriages,  in  order 
to  prevent  fridlion,  and  might  probably  be  ftill  more  bene- 
ficially made  ufe  of  in  this  intention,  by  having  a portion  of 
black-lead  incorporated  with  it,  as  it  would  laft  longer,  and 
be,  at  the  fame  time,  more  powerful  in  obviating  the  effedls 
of  friftion. 

It  is  a material  which  has  alfo  been  recommended  for  being 
applied  to  the  parts  of  trees  from  which  boughs  are  taken ; 
in  which  cafes,  the  faces  of  the  wounded  parts  and  the  edges 
of  the  bark  are  to  be  made  perfeftly  fmooth  by  means  of  a 
proper  knife  ; and  in  a few  hours  afterwards,  or  as  foon  as 
the  parts  are  become  quite  dry,  they  are  to  be  carefully 
plaiftered  over  with  the  tar,  which  is  fimilar  to  that  employed 
for  fmearing  of  ffieep  ; or  they  may  be  laid  over  with  white  or 
blue  lead  paint,  well  mixed  with  oil,  and  made  rather  thicker 
than  that  commonly  ufed  in  painting.  The  tar  is,  however, 
certainly  preferable,  being  of  a more  adhering,  healing  na- 
ture ; and,  when  laid  on  in  a thin  ftate,  is  not  fo  apt  to  fall 
off  in  a fcaly  manner  by  the  aftion  and  effects  of  the  weather, 
as  is  the  cafe  with  the  other  fubftances. 

As  the  component  parts  of  vegetable  tar  have  been  found 
toconfift  of  oil,  refinous  matter,  pyroligneous  acid,  and  water; 
that  which  is  of  the  fineft  brown  colour,  has  the  leaft  acri- 
dity, and  which  is  the  freeft  from  a dark  black  appearance, 
is  probably  the  beft  and  moft  proper  for  ufe  in  applications 
as  dreflings  to  animals  ; though  the  other  kinds  may  be 
equally  or  more  beneficial  in  different  other  intentions. 

Tar,  when  in  intimate  mixture  and  union  with  butter  or 
lard,  and  the  different  precipitates  of  mercury  or  fulphur, 
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fonns  an  excellent  application  in  different  difeafes  of  various 
kinds  of  animals,  efpecially  thofe  of  the  flcin. 

Tar,  Barhadoes.  See  Bitumen,  and  Petroleum  Bar- 
badenfe. 

Tar,  Mineral  See  Bitumen. 

'T h^-Water.  As  the  cold  infufion  of  tar  has  been  for- 
merly much  in  vogue,  and  has  been  recommended  by  one  of 
the  moil  learned  and  ingenious  writers  of  the  age,  it  may 
not  be  improper  to  give  fome  account  of  its  virtues  from 
the  bifliop  of  Cloyne’s  Siris,  or  chain  of  reflections  con- 
cerning the  virtues  of  tar-water. 

In  fome  parts  of  America,  tar-water  is  made  by  putting  a 
quart  of  cold  water  to  a quart  of  tar,  and  ftirring  them  well 
together  in  a veffel,  which  is  left  Handing  till  the  tar  finks 
to  the  bottom.  A glafs  of  clear  water  being  poured  off  for 
a draught,  is  replaced  by  the  fame  quantity  of  frefli  water, 
the  veffel  being  fhaken,  and  left  to  ftand  as  before.  And 
this  is  repeated  for  every  glafs,  fo  long  as  the  tar  continues 
to  impregnate  the  water  fufficiently,  which  will  appear  by 
the  fmell  and  tafte. 

But  as  this  method  produces  tar-water  of  different  degrees 
of  ftrength,  the  author  fays  he  chufes  to  make  it  in  the 
following  manner  : Pour  a gallon  of  cold  water  on  a quart 
of  tar,  and  ftir  and  mix  them  thoroughly  witli  a ladle  or  flat 
ftick,  for  the  fpace  of  three  or  four  minutes  ; after  which 
the  veffel  muff  ftand  eight -and-forty  hours,  that  the  tar  may 
have  time  to  fubfide ; when  the  clear  water  is  to  be  poured 
off,  and  kept  for  ufe,  no  more  being  made  from  the  fame  tar, 
which  may  ftill  ferve  for  common  purpofes. 

This  cold  infufion  of  tar  hath  been  ufed  in  fome  of  our 
colonies  as  a prefervative  or  preparative  againft  the  fmall- 
pox,  which  foreign  pradlice  induced  the  bifhop  to  try  it  in 
his  own  neighbourhood,  when  the  fmall-pox  raged  with  great 
violence.  He  fays  the  trial  fully  anfwered  his  expeftation  ; 
all  thofe  within  his  knowledge,  who  took  the  tar-water, 
having  either  efcaped  that  diftemper,  or  had  it  very  favour- 
ably. Several  were  preferved  from  taking  the  fmall-pox  by 
the  ufe  of  this  liquor  ; others  had  it  in  the  mildeft  manner  ; 
and  others,  that  they  might  be  able  to  take  the  infeftion, 
were  obliged  to  intermit  drinking  tar -water.  He  fays,  he 
has  found  it  may  be  drank  with  great  fafety  and  fuccefs  for 
any  length  of  time,  and  this  not  only  before,  but  alfo  during 
the  aforefaid  diftemper. 

The  general  rule  for  taking  it  is,  about  half  a pint  night 
.and  morning,  on  an  empty  ftomach,  which  quantity  may  be 
varied  according  to  the  cafe  and  age  of  the  patient ; provided 
it  be  always  taken  on  an  empty  ftomach,  and  about  two  hours 
before  or  after  a meal. 

It  has  been  found,  that  feveral  perfons  infefted  with  cuta- 
neous eruptions  and  ulcers  were  immediately  relieved,  and 
foon  after  cured,  by  the  ufe  of  this  medicine.  It  is  faid,  that 
even  in  the  fouleft  diftempers,  it  proved  much  more  fuccefs- 
ful  than  falivations  and  wood-drinks  had  done.  It  alfo  fuc- 
ceeded,  beyond  expedlation,  in  a tedious  and  painful  ulcer- 
ation of  the  bowels,  in  a confumptive  cough,  and  (as  ap- 
peared by  expedlorated  pus)  an  ulcer  in  the  lungs,  in  a 
pleurify  and  peripneumony.  And  when  a perfon  who  had 
been  for  fome  years  fubjeft  to  eryfipelatous  fevers,  perceived 
the  ufual  forerunning  fymptoms  to  come  on,  the  drinking  of 
tar-water  prevented  the  eryfipelas. 

Tar-water  cures  indigeftion,  and  gives  a good  appetite. 
It  is  an  excellent  medicine  in  an  afthma  ; it  imparts  a kindly 
warmth,  and  quick  circulation  to  the  juices,  without  heat- 
ing, and  is  therefore  ufeful,  not  only  as  a peftoral  and  bal- 
famic,  but  alfo  as  a powerful  and  a fafe  deobftruent  in  ca- 
cheftic  and  hyfteric  cafes.  As  it  is  both  healing  and  diu- 
retic, it  is  very  good  for  the  gravel.  The  bifliop  fays  he 
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believes  it  to  be  of  great  ufe  in  a dropfy,  having  known  it 
cure  a very  bad  anafarca  in  a perfon  whofe  thirft,  though 
very  extraordinary,  was  in  a fliort  time  removed  by  the 
drinking  of  tar-water.  From  the  fuccefs  of  this  medicine  in 
five  or  fix  inftances,  the  bifliop  beheves  it  to  be  the  beft  and 
fafeft,  either  for  preventing  the  gout,  or  for  fo  ftrengthening 
nature  againft  the  fit,  as  to  drive  it  from  the  vitals. 

It  may  likewife  be  fafely  ufed  in  inflammatory  cafes  ; and, 
in  faft,  hath  been  found  an  admirable  febrifuge,  at  once  the 
fafeft  cooler  and  cordial. 

The  falts  and  more  aftive  fpirits  of  tar  are  got  by  infufion 
in  cold  water  ; but  the  refinous  part  is  not  to  be  diffolved 
thereby.  Hence  the  prejudice  which  fome,  perhaps,  may 
entertain  againft  tar-water,  the  ufe  of  which  might  inflame 
the  blood  by  its  fulphur  and  refin,  as  a medicine,  appears 
not,  to  be  well  grounded.  It  is  obferved  by  chemifts,  that 
all  forts  of  balfamic  wmod  affofd  an  acid  fpirit,  which  is 
the  volatile  oily  fait  of  the  vegetable.  Herein  is  chiefly  con- 
tained their  medicinal  virtues  ; and  this  author  affirms,  that 
by  the  trials  he  has  made,  it  appears  that  the  acid  fpirit  in 
tar-water  poffeffes  the  virtues,  in  an  eminent  degree,  of  that 
of  guaiacuni,  and  other  medicinal  woods. 

It  is  certain  tar-w'ater  w'arms,  and  therefore  fome  may  per- 
haps ftill  think  it  cannot  cool.  The  more  effedlually  to 
remove  this  prejudice,  let  it  be  farther  confidered,  that,  as 
on  one  hand,  oppofite  caufes  do  fometimes  produce  the  fame 
effeft  ; for  inftance,  heat  by  rarefaftion,  and  cold  by  con- 
denfation,  do  both  iiicreafe  the  air’s  elafticity  ; fo,  on  the 
other  hand,  the  fame  caufe  ftiall  fometimes  produce  oppofite 
effedts.  Heat,  for  inftance,  in  one  degree  thins,  in  another 
coagulates,  the  blood.  It  is  not  therefore  ftrange,  that  tar- 
water  ftiould  warm  one  habit  and  cool  another ; have  one 
good  effedl  on  a cold  conftitution,  and  another  good  effedl 
on  an  inflamed  one  ; nor,  if  this  be  fo,  that  it  ffiould  cure 
oppofite  diforders. 

A medicine  of  fo  great  virtue  in  fo  many  different  dif- 
orders, and  efpecially  in  that  grand  enemy  the  fever,  muft 
needs  be  a benefit  to  mankind  in  general.  There  are  never- 
thelefs  three  forts  of  people  to  whom  the  biffiop  fays  he 
would  peculiarly  recommend  it ; fea-faring  perfons,  ladies, 
and  men  of  ftudious  and  fedentary  lives.  See  Tw'o  Letters 
from  the  Biffiop  of  Cloyne,  See.  publiflied  in  1747. 

If  it  be  alked,  what  precife  quantity,  or  degree  of  ftrength, 
is  required  in  tar -water  ? It  is  anfwered,  that  the  palate, 
the  ftomach,  the  particular  cafe  and  conftitution  of  the  pa- 
tient, the  very  feafon  of  the  year,  wall  difpofe  and  require 
him  to  drink  more  or  lefs  in  quantity,  ftronger  or  w'caker  in 
degree.  Precifely  to  meafure  its  ftrength  by  a fcrupulou* 
exadlnefs,  is  by  no  means  neceffary. 

It  is  to  be  obferved,  that  tar-water  ffiould  not  be  made  in 
unglazed  eai'then  veffels,  thefe  being  apt  to  communicate  a 
naufeous  fweetnefs  to  the  water. 

The  fame  ingenious  author  recommends  tar-w^ater  in  the 
plague,  and  for  the  diftemper  among  the  horned  cattle  ; with 
what  fuccefs,  muft  be  left  to  experience. 

Though  this  medicine,  fays  Dr.  Lewis,  is  undoubtedly 
very  far  inferior  to  the  charadler  that  hath  been  given  of  it, 
it  is  apparently  capable  of  anfwering  important  purpoles, 
as  a deobftruent  balfamic  folution,  moderately  warm  and 
ftimulating.  It  fenfibly  raifes  the  pulfe,  and  increafes  either 
perfpiration  or  the  groffer  evacuations.  He  adds,  “ I liave 
been  informed  of  fome  late  inftances  of  its  good  effedls  in 
diforders  of  the  leprous  kind.”  Mat.  Med. 

Dr.  Cullen  thinks  that  the  acid  principle  gives  the  virtue 
to  tar-water,  and  on  this  account  the  biffiop  of  Cloyne  pro- 
perly preferred  the  Norway  tar  to  that  of  New  England,  as 
the  former  contains  more  acid  than  the  latter.  This  eminent 
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phyfician  acknowledges  that  lie  found  this  preparation  in 
feveral  cafes  to  be  a raluable  medicine  ; and  that  it  appeared 
to  ftrengthen  the  tone  of  the  ftomach,  to  excite  appetite,  to 
promote  digellion,  and  to  cure  all  fymptoms  of  dyfpepfia. 
At  the  fame  time,  it  manifeilly  promotes  the  excretions, 
particularly  that  of  urine.  From  all  thefe  operations,  it  will 
be  obvious,  as  the  dodf  or  thinks,  that  in  many  diforders  of  the 
fyftem  this  medicine  may  be  highly  ufeful.  Lewis.  Wood- 
yille. 

It  has  been  lately  obferved  by  Dr.  Darwin,  that  the  wa- 
tering of  ground  with  tar-water  is  capable  of  deftroying  the 
white  dug,  which  is  fo  highly  dellrudlive  to  vegetables. 

'T AV.- Kettle,  in  Rope-Making,  is  made  of  copper,  and  holds 
from  ten  to  twenty  barrels  of  tar.  It  is  fet  in  ftrong  brick-work, 
and  over  it  isfaftened,  from  fide  to  fide,  in  the  direction  of  the 
nipper,  a bridge, made  of  three-inch  oak -plank,  thirteen  inches 
broad,  through  the  middle  of  which  is  a mortife  for  the  ftep 
to  go  through,  to  keep  the  yarn  down  and  clear  of  the  bot- 
tom, when  drawing  through  the  kettle.  On  the  fide  of  the 
kettle  next  the  capltern,  is  an  upright  poll,  twelve  inches 
fquare,  in  which  is  fixed  a nipper  to  prefs  the  tar  out  of  the 
yarn  ; and  a ftaff,  with  a weight  fufpended  at  the  end,  is 
fixed  on  the  fide  of  the  nipper  to  keep  it  down,  that  the  yarn 
may  imbibe  no  more  tar  than  is  neceffary. 

KR-Rope,  a term  ufed  to  fignify  tarred  rope,  or  rope- 
yarn,  fuch  as  the  thread  of  old  cables,  &c.  This  fort  of  tar- 
rope  is  ufeful  for  a great  number  of  different  purpofes,  fuch 
as  thofe  of  tying  up  the  wads  or  Iheaves  of  beans  in  the  field, 
and  many  other  fimilar  articles  ; the  faffening  of  plants  and 
trees  to  various  kinds  of  fupports  ; and  for  being  applied  to 
a variety  of  other  little  ufes  of  the  more  domeffic  kind,  as 
being  cheap  and  readily  procured. 

Tar,  in  Commerce,  a fmall  filver  coin  on  the  coaft  of 
Malabar. 

Tar,  in  Sea  Language,  a figurative  exprefiion  for  a failor 
of  any  kind. 

TARA,  in  Geography,  a town  of  Ruffia,  in  the  govern- 
ment of  TobolUc,  on  the  Irtifch  ; 220  miles  E.S.E.  of 
Tobollk.  N.  lat.  57°.  E.  long.  74°  43'. — Alfo,  a town 
of  Japan,  in  the  illand  of  Xicoco  ; 28  miles  N.N.E.  of 
Ovutfi. 

Tara  Hill,  a mountain  of  Ireland,  in  the  county  of 
Wexford,  near  the  fea-coaft  ; 4 miles  N.  of  Newborough. 
See  Taragh. 

Tara,  the  name  of  a fimian  hero  renowned  in  the 
Hindoo  epic  the  Ramayaiia,  for  mighty  deeds  in  battle  with 
the  hofts  of  the  tyrant  Ravcna,  for  the  recovery  of  Sita,  the 
ravilhed  fpoufe  of  Rama. 

TARAAN,  in  Geography,  a town  of  Grand  Bucharia  ; 
50  miles  E.  of  Samarcand. 

TARABAD,  a town  of  Hindooftan,  in  Baglana  ; 13 
miles  E.  of  Saler  Mooler. 

TARABE,  in  Ornithology,  the  name  of  a Brafilian  parrot, 
larger  than  the  common  green  parrot.  Its  general  colour  is 
green  ; but  its  head,  breail,  and  the  origin  of  its  wings,  are 
red  ; its  beak  and  legs  are  of  a dulky  grey.  Marcgrave. 
See  PsiTTACUS. 

TAR  AC  ASS  A,  in  Geography,  a diftricf  of  South 
America,  in  the  viceroyalty  of  Buenos  Ayres,  part  of  the 
jurifdidfion  of  Carangas. 

TARAE  Lapis,  the  name  given  by  the  writers  of  the 
middle  ages  to  a ftone  which  they  fay  had  the  power  of 
flopping  all  forts  of  fluxes.  They  have  left  us  no  defcrip- 
tion  of  it,  and  it  feems  to  have  been  lofl  even  in  their  times  ; 
for  they  obferve  that  the  phyficians  ufed  the  fanguis  draconis, 
or  dragon’s-blood,  in  its  place. 

TARAGH,  in  Geography,  a fmall  town  or  rather  village 


of  the  county  of  Meath,  Ireland,  on  the  noted  hill  of  Taragh 
where  the  flates  of  Ireland  are  faid  to  have  affembled,  and 
where  feme  pretend  that  there  was  a magnificent  palace 
belonging  to  the  kings  of  Ireland  ; but  as  no  trace  of  any 
fuch  palace  is  to  be  found,  its  having  exifted  muft  be  re- 
garded as  improbable.  General  Vallancey  accounted  for 
there  being  no  trace  of  it,  by  fuppofing  it  to  have  been 
made  of  mud  and  flraw.  A Danifii  invader  is  alfo  fuppofed 
to  have  taken  up  his  abode  here,  and  to  have  built  the  fine 
Danilh  fort,  or  rath,  on  the  fouth-eafl  fide  of  the  hill,  which 
is  now  beautifully  planted.  It  is  5 miles  N.  by  W.  from 
Dunihaghlin,  and  19  miles  from  Dublin,  on  the  road  to 
Cavan.  There  are  two  other  hills  of  the  fame  name,  one  in 
the  county  of  Down,  and  the  other  in  the  county  of  Wex- 
ford, both  of  them  near  the  fea. 

TARAGOT,  or  Taragai.e,  a town  of  Africa,  in  the 
country  of  Darah  ; 130  miles  S.E.  of  Morocco. 

TARAGUICO  Aycuraba,  in  Z,oology,  the  Brafilian 
name  for  a fpecies  of  lizard,  much  approaching  to  the  nature 
of  the  taraguira  ; but  its  tail  is  covered  from  its  beginning 
with  fmall  triangular  fcales,  and  very  regularly  marked  with 
four  brown  fpots  ; the  back  alfo,  particularly  that  part 
which  is  next  the  head,  is  variegated  with  undulated  brown 
lines.  Ray. 

TARAGUIRA,  the  name  of  an  American  lizard.  It 
grows  to  about  a foot  long  ; its  body  is  rounded,  and  every- 
where covered  with  fmall  triangular  duflcy  grey  fcales  ; its 
back  is  fmooth,  and  it  has  not  that  falfe  gullet  under  the 
throat  which  the  iguana  has. 

This  is  the  fpecies  of  lizard  of  which  it  is  reported,  that 
it  will  wake  a lleeping  perfon,  if  it  fee  him  in  danger  of 
being  bitten  by  a ferpent.  It  is  very  common  about  houfes 
and  gardens  in  South  America,  and  runs  very  fwiftly, 
but  with  a waddling  motion  ; and  when  it  fees  any  thing 
at  a diftance,  has  an  odd  way  of  nodding  its  head  very 
fwiftly.  Ray. 

TARAGUPALA,  in  Geography,  a town  of  Hindooflan, 
in  Tellingana  ; 25  miles  N.W.  of  Warangole. 

TARAKLI,  a town  of  European  Turkey,  in  Beffa- 
rabia  ; 24  miles  S.S.W.  of  Bender. 

TARALEA,  in  Botany,  a b;u’barous  name  of  Aublet’s. 
See  Dipteryx,  fpecies  2d. 

TAR  AM  A,  in  Geography,  a jurifdiftlon  of  Peru,  in  the 
audience  of  Lima.  The  air  is  healthy,  and  the  foil  fertile.  . 

TARAMAMON,  a name  given  by  Loubere  to  a ridge 
of  mountains  that  paffes  E.  and  W.  in  Siam,  not  far  to  the 
north  of  Yuthia. 

TARAMANDAHU,  a river  of  Brafil,  which  runs 
into  the  Atlantic,  S.  lat.  30°  40'. 

TARAMEH,  Al,  a town  of  Egypt,  in  ruins  ; 2 miles 
N.E.  ofTineh. 

TARAMUNDE,  a town  of  Spain,  in  Afturia  ; 45 
miles  W.  of  Oviedo. 

TARANCON,  a town  of  Spain,  in  New  Caftile ; 33 
miles  S.E.  of  Madrid. 

TARANDUS,  in  Entomology,  a fpecies  of  Lucanus ; 
which  fee. 

Tarandus,  in  Zoology,  a name  given  by  Agricola,  and 
fome  other  authors,  to  the  rein-deer.  See  Cervus  Ta- 
randus. 

TARANIOLO,  in  Ornithology,  a name  by  which  the 
whimbrel,  or  fmall  curlew,  called  the  arquaia  minor  by 
authors,  is  known  in  the  markets  of  Italy. 

TA RANIS,  probably  from  taran,  thunder,  in  Ancient 
Mythology,  a name  given  by  the  Gauls  to  Jupiter,  under 
which  appellation  they  facrificed  human  vidfims  to  him. 
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Taianis  correfponded  to  the  Jupiter  Tonans  of  the 
Romans.  See  Thor. 

TARANNON,  in  Geography,  a river  of  North  Wales, 
which  runs  into  the  Severn  4 miles  W.  of  Newtown  in 
Montgomerylhire. 

TARANSA,  one  of  the  Weftern  illands  of  Scotland, 
about  four  miles  in  length,  and  two  in  breadth,  where 
wideft,  but  in  fome  places  fcarcely  half  a mile  acrofs ; 5 miles 
N.E.  from  Toe-Head.  N.  lat.  57^52'.  W.  long.  6°  59'. 

TARANTA,  the  name  of  mountains  of  Abyflinia,  that 
lie  on  the  call;  of  the  kingdom. 

TARANTARA,  according  to  Ennius,  the  military 
trumpet’s  flourifli  of  the  Romans. 

TARANTELLA,  a rapid  tune  played  to  perfons  in 
Calabria,  fuppofed  to  be  bitten  by  the  tarantula,  in  order 
to  excite  them  to  dance,  whicli  has  been  thought,  while  the 
difeafe  was  believed,  to  be  the  only  fpecific. 

TARANTISMUS,  in  Medicine,  the  difeafe  or  affeftion 
of  thofe  bit  by  the  tarantula. 

The  patients  under  this  malady  are  denominated  ta- 
rantati. 

Dr.  Cornelio,  in  the  Philofophical  Tranfadlions,  repre- 
fents  this  as  an  imaginary  difeafe';  and  tells  us,  that  the 
tarantati,  or  thofe  that  think-  themfelves  feized  with  it, 
(excepting  fuch  as  for  particular  ends  feign  themfelves  fo,) 
are  moft  of  them  young  wanton  girls,  fuch  as  the  Italian 
writers  call  Donne  di  fale,  who,  falling  from  fome  particular 
indifpofition,  into  melancholy  madnefs,  perfuade  themfelves, 
according  to  vulgar  prejudice,  that  they  have  been  bitten  by 
a tarantula. 

But  the  evidence,  on  the  other  fide  of  the  queftion,  has 
gained  confiderable  credit,  as  will  appear  from  the  article 
'Earantula. 

TARANTOLA,  in  Geography,  a town  of  Naples,  in 
Abruzzo  Citra  ; 10  miles  E.N.E.  of  Sulmona. 

TARANTULA,  or  Tarentula,  in  Natural  Hiftory, 
a venomous  infeft,  whofe  bite  givespiame  to  a new  difeafe, 
called  tarantifmus. 

The  tarantula  is  a kind  of  fpider,  the  aranea  tarantula  of 
Linnaeus,  fo  denominated  from  the  city  of  Tarentum,  in 
Apulia,  near  which  it  is  chiefly  found.  It  is  alfo  called 
phalangium  jdpulimn,  Valetta,  a monk  of  Apulia,  who 
had  always  refided  about  the  places  where  this  mifchievous 
animal  is  moll  frequent,  and  had  many  opportunities  of 
tracing  its  feveral  qualities,  publifhed  a fuccinft,  but  very 
accurate  hillory  of  it  in  the  year  1706,  under  this  name. 

It  has  its  name  phalangium,  from  the  three  phalanges  or 
joints  of  its  legs,  and  this  name  equally  baiting  many  other 
Ipiders,  as  well  as  this,  it  ceafed  to  be  its  appropriated  name, 
and  was  applied  as  a gencrical  term  to  feveral  other  fpiders 
of  the  larger  kind,  among  which  this  fpecies  was  always  dif- 
tinguifiied  by  the  epithet  yipulian,  from  the  place  where  it 
was  fo  frequently  found. 

The  tarantula,  or  Apulian  phalangium,  is  frequent  in  all 
parts  of  this  country,  in  uncultivated  places,  but  more 
efpecially  it  breeds  moll  in  funny  dry  hills,  and  particularly 
in  fuch  parts  of  them  as  are  expofed  to  the  fouth. 

It  is  faid  not  to  be  found  any  where  except  in  Apulia, 
but  probably  it  is  an  inhabitant  of  many  other  places, 
though  its  poifon  may  not  be  violent  enough  any  where 
elfe  to  bring  on  the  effects  it  does  there  : as  we  find  in 
vipers  and  many  other  poifonous  creatures,  that  the  ftrength 
of  their  poifon  differs  greatly  in  degree  in  different  places. 

M.  Geoffrey  fays,  tliat  it  is  the  opinion  of  fome  that  the 
tarantula  is  never  venomous  but  in  the  coupling  feafon  ; 
.mid  Baglivi  fays,  that  it  is  never  fo  but  in  the  heat  of 


fun-mier  ; particularly  in  the  dog-days,  when,  becoming  en- 
raged, it  flies  on  all  that  pafs  by. 

As  this  fpider  is  very  tender,  and  eafily  injured  by  cold 
winds  and  rain,  it  always  digs  itfelf  a cave  in  the  fide  of 
a hill  for  its  habitation  ; and  ufually  chufes  for  this  pur- 
pofe  the  hardell  ground  it  can  find,  which  is  better  able 
to  defend  it,  and  which  it  eafily  works  into,  with  its  forceps 
and  claws.  This  always  is  hollowed  upward  in  the  hill,  and 
by  that  means  is  fafe  from  wet,  all  the  water  in  rainy  feafons 
running  down  over  its  top.  Sometimes  it  burrows  itfelf  a 
cave  in  a valley  or  plain,  but  then  it  always  chufes  a dry, 
ufually  a chalky  foil.  In  this  cafe,  the  entrance  into  its 
cave  is  fmall,  and  within,  there  are  feveral  winding  paflfages  ; 
if  it  happens  to  be  furprifed  with  wet  in  this  place,  from 
hard  rains,  it  quits  the  floor  and  hangs  by  its  feet  againft 
the  top  of  the  cave.  It  preys  upon  a number  of  fmall 
infedls,  with  which  the  fields  of  Apulia  abound,  and  feldom 
appears  in  the  day-time,  but  creeps  out  about  the  time  of 
fun-fet,  and  preys  at  large  upon  the  animals  which  are  then 
betaking  themfelves  to  reft  ; without  the  danger  it  would  be 
expofed  to  from  its  own  enemies  by  day-light.  If  at  any 
time  he  remains  the  whole  evening  in  his  cave  or  den,  it  is 
only  to  praftife  another  method  of  hunting  his  prey.  In 
this  cafe,  he  comes  forward  to  the  mouth  of  the  hole,  and 
there  lies  in  wait ; his  fore-legs  are  placed  at  the  extremity 
of  the  hole,  and  his  eyes  have  a clear  view  all  round.  The 
other  infedls  are  not  aware  of  this  trick,  but  as  they  walk 
near  his  hole  he  burfts  out  upon  them,  and  feizing  them,  he 
conveys  them  into  his  habitation  ; where,  as  foon  as  he  has 
eaten  them,  he  retires  back  into  his  cell  to  difpofe  of  the 
wings  and  other  fragments,  till  he  can  carry  them  out  at  a 
more  convenient  time,  and  then  places  himfelf  in  his  former 
pofture  for  another  prey. 

The  peafants  of  Apulia  have  a method  of  getting  him  out 
of  his  hole  in  the  day-time,  in  order  to  deftroy  him.  This 
they  do  by  making  a foft  biffing  noife  through  an  oat 
ftraw  : whether  it  be  that  the  creature  loves  this  found,  or 
rather  that  he  takes  it  for  the  voice  of  fome  infedl  that  he  is 
ufed  to  prey  upon,  he  always  comes  out,  and  falls  a facrifice 
to  his  greedinefs. 

The  creature  has  eight  legs,  and  walks  very  well ; his 
legs  have  each  three  joints,  and  are  covered  with  a fine 
downy  hairinefs  ; they  are  of  a whitifli  colour  at  the  bottom, 
and  variegated  with  black  lines,  and  are  wholly  black  in  their 
upper  part,  where  they  are  joined  to  the  breaft  : thefe  all 
arife  from  a kind  of  oval  fhield,  which  is  placed  upon  the 
breaft,  and  is  black,  hairy,  and  very  hard  : this  is  called  by 
fome  the  fpeculum  of  the  tarantula.  From  the  Ihoulders  there 
grow  a pair  of  horns,  at  leaft  they  are  ufually  called  fo, 
though  they  feem  much  better  to  deferve  the  name  of  arms ; 
the  ufe  of  thefe  is  to  hold  fail  the  prey,  that  it  may  not  be 
able  to  efcape  while  he  is  killing  it  with  his  forceps : thefe 
horns  or  arms  have  the  fame  number  of  joints  that  the  legs 
have,  but  they  greatly  differ  from  the  legs,  >in  that  they  are 
fhorter,  and  of  a yellowifli  colour  ; they  are  alfo  covered 
witii  a longer  and  thicker  hair,  for  the  more  certainly  hold- 
ing the  prey,  and  are  terminated  by  black  claws,  and  they 
are  much  Imaller  and  more  capable  of  motion  every  way. 
The  belly  is  cither  white,  or  of  a pale  yellow,  and  is  marked 
with  a tranfverfe  black  llreak  ; this  is  furrounded  with  feve- 
ral other  fmall  fpots  of  the  fame  colour,  and  is  clothed  with 
a very  fine  and  fiiort  down  ; the  whole  body  befide  is  covered 
with  longer  hairs,  and  is  of  a whitifli  or  browniflr  colour  ; 
the  apex  of  the  head,  the  fliield  of  the  breaft,  and  the  ends 
of  the  forceps,  are  as  hard  as  a crab’s  claws  ; but  the  reft 
of  the  body  is  covered  with  a tender  fupple  lltin  ; the  eyes  arc 
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very  large,  and  of  a fine  {hining  black  ; they  are  continually 
in  motion,  and,  when  feen  in  the  night,  or  in  a dullcy  place, 
they  fhine  like  the  eyes  of  a cat.  In  the  place  where  the 
mouth  is  placed  in  other  animals,  there  arifes  in  this  a black 
hard  forceps ; the  upper  part  of  this  inllrument  is  covered 
with  a yellow  hairinefs,  and  it  is  terminated  by  extremely  fine 
and  {harp  claws,  which  the  creature  can  open  or  clofe  up  at 
pleafure.  While  the  arms  hold  the  prey  in  a proper  pofi- 
tion,  thefe  fharp  points  make  wounds  in  the  body,  and  the 
other  parts  of  the  forceps  fqueeze  the  body  till  all  its  juices 
are  preffed  out,  and  the  creature  feeds  on  them  : the  mouth 
is  placed  much  below  thefe,  and  ftands  exadlly  in  the  proper 
place  to  receive  the  juices  expreffed  by  this  operation.  The 
tarantula  fleeps  in  his  cave  the  whole  winter,  and  a great 
part  of  the  autumn  and  fpring  ; and  if  during  this  time  he 
is  ploughed  up,  as  is  often  the  cafe,  or  is  any  other  way 
taken  out  of  his  hole,  he  is  found  quite  torpid  and  numbed, 
and  is  unable  to  do  any  mifchief  by  biting. 

The  hole  or  mouth  of  a tarantula’s  cave  always  gives 
fome  idea  of  the  fize  of  the  creature  within  : he  makes  it 
fmall  if  he  enters  it  while  young  ; and  as  he  grows  larger, 
he  eats  away  more  and  more  of  the  earth  to  widen  it  ftill 
more,  fo  that  the  diameter  of  it  is  ufually  about  equal  to 
the  diameter  of  the  body.  The  fize  of  a chefnut  is  about 
the  ftandard  of  a full-grown  tarantula  ; but  there  are  fome 
old  ones  found  much  larger  and  more  hairy.  The  female  is 
known  from  the  male  by  having  longer  legs  and  a larger 
belly.  They  copulate  in  June  and  July,  and  at  that  fea- 
fon  the  females  are  often  met  with  in  the  fields  carrying  the 
males  upon  their  backs.  In  Auguft  and  September  they  lay 
their  eggs,  which  remain  the  whole  winter  ; and  in  the  fum- 
mer  after  are  hatched. 

Pliny  tells  a ftory  of  the  young  ones  always  eating  up 
their  mother  for  the  firft  food,  which  is  countenanced  by 
the  relation  of  the  peafants  in  thofe  parts,  who  fay  that  they 
all  fwarm  about  her  and  fuck  her  juices  from  many  places  at 
once,  till  they  leave  her  a lifelefs  carcafe  on  the  field,  and 
then  go  each  their  feveral  ways  in  fearch  of  other  food.  The 
bite  of  the  tarantula,  as  it  is  called,  is  not  properly  a bite, 
but  a wound  inflifted  in  a very  peculiar  manner.  The  crea- 
ture pierces  the  flcin  with  its  forceps,  and  at  that  inftant  in- 
jedls  from  its  mouth  a poifon  into  the  wound.  The  time  in 
which  their  wounds  are  fatal,  is  that  of  their  copulation  ; at 
this  time  they  are  in  their  utmoft  vigour  and  power  of  hurt- 
ing. People  of  fafhion  are  rarely  hurt  by  them,  but  prin- 
cipally the  poor  labourers,  who  fleep  half  naked  in  the  field, 
and  the  women  who  travel  the  country  with  naked  feet,  ga- 
thering medicinal  herbs. 

The  bite  occafions  a pain,  which  at  firft  feems  much  like 
that  felt  on  the  flinging  of  a bee,  or  an  ant ; in  a few  hours 
the  patient  feels  a numbnefs,  and  the  part  affedfed  becomes 
marked  with  a little  livid  circle,  which  foon  after  rifes  into 
a very  painful  tumour  ; a little  after  this  he  falls  into  a pro- 
found fadnefs,  breathes  with  much  difficulty,  his  pulfe  grows 
feeble,  and  his  fenfes  fail ; at  length  he  lofes  all  fenfe  and 
motion  ; and  dies,  unlefs  relieved.  But  thefe  fymptoms 
come  fomewhat  differently,  according  to  the  nature  of  the 
tarantula,  and  the  difpofition  of  the  patient.  An  averfion 
for  black  and  blue  ; and,  on  the  contrary,  an  affedfion  for 
white,  red,  and  green  ; are  other  of  the  unaccountable  fymp- 
toms of  this  difeafe. 

All  the  alfiftance  medicine  has  been  able  to  difcover  by 
reafoning,  confifts  in  fome  chirurgical  applications  on  the 
wound,  and  in  cordials  and  fudorifics  ; but  thefe  are  of  little 
efficacy  : a thing  that  avails  infinitely  more,  is,  what  reafoji 
could  never  have  difcovered — mufic. 


As  foon  as  the  patient  has  loft  his  fenfe  and  motion,  a 
mufician  tries  feveral  tunes  on  an  inftrument ; and  when  he 
has  hit  on  that,  the  tones  and  modulations  of  which  agree 
vvith  the  patient,  he  is  immediately  feen  to  make  a faint  mo- 
tion : his  fingers  firft  begin  to  move  in  cadence,  then  his 
arms,  then  his  legs,  by  degrees  his  whole  body ; at  length 
he  rifes  on  his  feet,  and  begins  to  dance ; his  ftrength  and 
adlivity  ftill  increafing.  Some  will  continue  the  dance  for 
fix  hours  without  intermiffion. 

After  this  he  is  put  to  bed,  and  when  he  is  judged  fuffi- 
ciently  recruited  from  his  firft  dance,  he  is  called  out  of  bed, 
by  the  fame  tune,  for  a fecond. 

This  exercife  is  continued  for  feveral  days,  fix  or  feven  at 
leaft  ; in  which  time  the  patient  finds  himfelf  exceedingly 
fatigued,  and  unable  to  dance  any  longer  ; which  is  the  cha- 
radteriftic  of  his  being  cured  ; for  as  long  as  the  poifon  adls 
on  him,  he  would  dance,  if  one  pleafed,  without  any  dif- 
continuance,  till  he  died  of  the  mere  lofs  of  ftrength. 

The  patient,  on  this,  perceiving  himfelf  weary,  begins 
to  come  to  himfelf ; and  awakes  as  out  of  a profound  fteep ; 
without  any  remembrance  of  what  had  paffed  in  his  pa- 
roxyfm,  not  even  of  his  dance. 

Sometimes  the  patient,  thus  recovering  from  his  firft  ac- 
cefs,  is  quite  cured ; if  he  be  not,  he  finds  a melancholy 
gloom  hanging  on  him  ; he  fhuns  the  fight  of  men,  and 
feeks  water  ; and,  if  he  be  not  carefully  looked  to,  throws 
himfelf  into  fome  river.  If  he  do  not  die,  the  fit  returns 
at  that  time  twelvemonth,  and  he  is  driven  to  dancing  again. 
Some  have  had  returns  regularly  for  twenty  or  thirty  years. 

Every  tarantula  has  his  particular  and  fpecific  tune  ; but, 
in  the  general,  they  are  all  very  brifie,  fprightly  ones,  that 
work  cures. 

This  account  was  given  in  the  Royal  Academy  of  Sciences, 
by  M.  Geoffroy,  at  his  return  from  Italy,  in  1702,  and 
confirmed  by  letters  from  F.  Gouye.  The  like  hiftory  is 
given  by  Baglivi,  in  an  exprefs  differtation  on  the  tarantula, 
publiflied  in  1696. 

Authors  are  divided  about  the  nature  of  the  poifon  of 
the  tarantula.  Cardan  fays  it  is  a cold  one,  and  Scaliger 
fays  it  is  a hot  one  ; but,  be  this  as  it  will,  Valetta  informs 
us,  that  its  effedf  is  very  fudden  ; it  is  no  fooner  received 
into  the  flefh,  but  the  veins  take  it  up  and  carry  it  to  the 
heart,  where  it  becomes  diffufed  through  the  whole  mafs  of 
blood,  and  gives  an  immediate  trembling  of  the  limbs,  and 
a difficulty  of  breathing.  The  next  part  it  feizes  is  the 
brain,  where  it  produces  different  effeCls  in  different  fub- 
je<ffs  ; and,  according  to  their  ftate  of  health,  and  the  con- 
dition of  their  juices,  brings  on  various  fpecies  of  phrenfies. 
The  patient  fees  a thoufand  phantoms,  fometimes  all  jovial 
and  merry  ones,  and  fometimes  imaginary  feenes  of  blood 
and  cruelty.  Some  are  fond  of  feeing  little  ftreams  of  wa- 
ter trickling  down  into  a bafon  ; others  are  never  eafy  un- 
lefs they  have  green  leaves  before  them  ; this  indeed  is  almoft 
an  univerfal  fymptom.  Some  are  delighted  with  various 
colours,  and  fome  are  fond  of  violent  motion,  fuch  as  danc- 
ing, leaping,  and  the  like  ; and  fome  are  in  love  with  flow 
and  graceful  movements,  as  walking  majeftically,  bowing, 
and  dancing  flow  dances.  Some  are  military  mad,  and  call 
out  for  the  noife  of  drums  and  trumpets,  and  the  clafliing 
of  fwords  ; but  all  of  them,  as  well  the  brifle  and  noify,  as 
the  lethargic  and  dull,  are  pleafed  with  mufic. 

They  will  get  up  and  dance  to  any  inftrument  ; and  the 
moment  it  ceafes  playing,  they  will  fall  down  to  the  ground 
as  if  apopleftic,  and  not  ftir  again  till  the  mufic  is  renewed. 
Many  people  have  laughed  at  the  whole  hiftory  of  the  bite 
of  a tarantula,  from  tliis  one  accident  of  its  poifon  being 
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cared  by  mufic  ; but  all  who  have  been  upon  the  fpot  atteft 
it.  Valett.  de  Phaleng.  Apulo. 

To  fuch  extraordinary  fafts,  it  is  no  wonder  a few  fables 
fliould  be  added  ; as,  for  inftance,  that  the  patient  is  no 
longer  infefted  than  while  the  infeft  lives  ; and  that  the  ta- 
rantula itfelf  dances,  all  the  while,  to  the  fame  air  with  the 
perfon  bitten. 

Dr.  Dominico  Cirillo,  profeflbr  of  natural  hiilory  at  the 
univerfity  of  Naples,  pofitively  contradifts  the  teftimonies 
above  recited.  Having  had  an  opportunity  of  examining 
the  effefts  of  this  animal,  in  the  province  of  Taranto,  where 
it  is  found  in  great  abundance,  he  affirms  that  the  furprifing 
cure  of  the  bite  of  the  tarantula  by  mufic,  has  not  the  lead 
truth  in  it ; and  that  it  is  only  an  invention  of  the  people, 
who  want  to  get  a little  money,  by  dancing  when  they  fay 
the  tarantifm  begins.  He  makes  no  doubt  but  the  heat  of 
the  climate  contributes  very  much  to  warm  their  imagina- 
tion, and  to  throw  them  into  a delirium,  which  may  be  in 
fome  meafure  cured  by  mufic  but  feveral  experiments  have 
been  tried  with  the  tarantula  ; and  neither  men  nor  animals, 
after  the  bite,  have  had  any  other  complaint,  except  a very 
trifling  inflammation  on  the  part,  like  that  produced  by  the 
bite  of  a fcorpion,  which  goes  off  by  itfelf  without  any 
danger  at  all.  In  Sicily,  where  the  fummer  is  ftill  warmer 
than  in  any  part  of  the  kingdom  of  Naples,  the  taran- 
tula is  never  dangerous,  and  mufic  is  never  employed  for 
the  cure  of  the  pretended  tarantifm.  It  is  without  doubt 
very  extraordinary,  fays  this  writer,  that  a man  of  fenfe, 
and  a phyfician  of  great  learning,  as  BagKvi  was,  ffiould 
have  been  fatisfied  with  the  account  of  this  diforder ; and 
that,  inftead  of  examining  the  fafts  by  experiments,  he 
ffiould  rather  have  tried  to  explain  it : but  even  philofophers 
like  very  much  to  meet  with  wonderful  and  extraordinary 
things,  and  though  they  are  againfl;  all  reafon,  ftill  they  want 
them  to  be  true,  and  endeavour  to  find  out  the  caufe  of 
them.  Every  year  this  furprifing  diforder  lofes  ground  ; 
and  he  is  perfuaded,  that  in  a very  little  while  it  will  en- 
tirely lofe  its  credit.  The  Neapolitan  phyficians  all  look 
upon  the  tarantula  in  the  fame  light,  particularly  after  the 
ingenious  book  publiffied  on  this  fubjedl  by  the  learned  Dr. 
Serao ; who,  by  various  experiments,  has  proved,  that  the 
bite  of  the  tarantula  never  produced  any  bad  effe<fts,  and 
that  mufic  never  had  any  thing  to  do  with  it.  Phil.  Tranf. 
vol.  lx.  art.  22. 

The  bite  of  the  tarantula,  and  the  method  of  its  cure, 
were,  however,  for  many  years  fubjedts  of  elaborate  dif- 
cuffion  ; and  different  theories  were  propofed  for  explain- 
ing them,  fome  account  of  which  it  may  not  be  improper  to 
preferve. 

Theory  of  the  Tarantula's  Bite,  by  M.  Geoffroy.  The  poi- 
ionous  juice  injedted  by  the  tarantula,  M.  Geoffroy  conceives, 
may  give  the  nerves  a degree  of  tenfion  greater  than  is  na- 
tural to  them,  or  than  is  proportionate  to  their  fundfions  : 
and  hence  may  arife  a privation  of  knowledge  and  motion. 
But,  at  the  fame  time,  this  tenfion,  equal  to  that  of  fome 
firings  of  an  inftrument,  puts  the  nerves  in  unifon  to  certain 
tones,  and  obliges  them  to  ffiake,  after  being  agitated  by  the 
undulations  and  vibrations  of  the  air  proper  to  thofe  tones. 
And  hence  this  wonderful  cure  by  mufic  : the  nerves,  thus 
reftored  to  their  motion,  call  back  the  fpirits  thither,  which 
before  had  abandoned  them. 

It  may  be  added,  with  fome  probability,  and  on  the  fame 
principles,  that  the  patient’s  averfion  for  fome  colours  arifes 
hence,  that  the  tenfion  of  his  nerves,  even  out  of  the  parox- 
yfm,  being  ftill  different  to  what  it  is  in  the  natural  Hate,  the 
vibrations  thofe  colours  occafion  in  the  fibres  of  the  brain, 


are  contrary  to  their  difpofition,  and  occafion  a kind  of  dif- 
fonance,  tlie  effedl  of  which  is  pain. 

Theory  of  the  Effeds  of  the  Tarantula' s Bite,  by  Dr.  Mead. 
The  malignity  of  the  poifon  of  the  tarantula  feems  to  confift 
in  its  great  force  and  energy,  whereby  it  immediately  raifes 
an  extraordinary  fermentation  in  the  whole  arterial  fluid,  by 
which  its  texture  and  crafis  are  confiderably  altered  : the 
confequence  of  this  alteration,  when  the  ebullition  is  over, 
muft  neceffarily  be  a cliange  in  the  cohefion  of  its  parts,  by 
which  the  globules,  which  did  before  with  equal  force  prefs 
each  other,  have  now  a very'  differing  and  irregular  nifus, 
or  adlion  ; fo  that  fome  of  them  do  fo  firmly  cohere  together, 
as  to  compofe  moleculse,  or  fmall  cluflers  : upon  this  ac- 
count, as  there  is  now  a greater  number  of  globules  con- 
tained in  the  fame  fpace  than  before,  and  the  impulfe  of  many 
of  thefe,  when  united  together,  differing  according  to  the 
conditions  of  their  cohefion,  as  to  magnitude,  figure,  &c. 
the  impetus  with  which  this  fluid  is  driven  towards  the 
parts,  will  not  only  be  feen  at  fome  ftrokes  greater  than  or- 
dinary, but  the  preffure  upon  the  blood-veffels  muft  be  very 
unequal  and  irregular  ; and  this  will  be  particularly  felt  in 
thofe  which  are  moft  eafily  diftended,  as  thofe  of  the  brain, 
&c. 

Upon  this,  the  nervous  fluid  muft  neceffarily  be  put  into 
various  undulatory  motions,  fome  of  which  will  be  like 
thofe,  which  different  objedls,  aefting  upon  the  organs  or 
paflions  of  the  mind,  do  naturally  excite  in  it ; upon  which 
fuch  adlions  muft  follow  in  the  body,  as  are  ufually  the  con- 
fequences  of  the  feveral  fpecies  of  fadnefs,  joy,  defpair,  or 
the  like  determinations  of  thought. 

This,  in  fome  degree,  is  a coagvdation  of  the  blood,  which 
will,  the  more  certainly,  when  attended  with  uncommon 
heat,  as  is  the  cafe  in  thofe  countries  whei-e  thefe  creatures 
abound,  produce  fuch  like  effedls  as  thefe : becaufe  the 
fpirits  feparated  from  the  blood  thus  inflamed,  and  com- 
pounded of  hard,  fixed,  and  dry  particles,  muft  unavoidably 
ffiare  in  this  alteration  ; that  is,  w'hereas  their  fluid  confifts 
of  two  parts,  one  more  adlive  and  volatile,  the  other  more 
vifeid  and  glutinous,  which  is  a kind  of  vehicle  to  the 
former  ; their  adftive  part  will  bear  too  great  a proportion  to 
the  vifeid  ; and  confequently  they  muft  have  more  than 
ordinary  volatility  and  force  ; and  will,  therefore,  upon  the 
leall  occafion  imaginable,  be  irregularly  determined  to  every 
part. 

Whereupon  will  follow  tremblings,  anger,  or  fear,  upon 
a light  caufe  ; extreme  pleafure  at  what  is  trivial,  as  parti- 
cular colours,  or  the  like  ; and,  on  the  other  hand,  fadnefs 
at  what  is  not  agreeable  to  the  fight ; nay  laughter,  obfeene 
talk  and  adlions,  and  fuch  other  fymptoms  as  attend  perfons 
bit ; becaufe,  in  this  conftitution  of  nervous  fluid,  the  moft 
flight  occafion  will  make  as  real  a reflux  and  undulation  of  it 
to  the  brain,  and  prefent  as  lively  fpecies  there,  as  the 
ftrongeft  caufe  and  imprefllon  can  produce  in  its  natural  ftate 
and  condition  : nay,  in  fuch  a confufion  the  fpirits  cannot 
but  fometimes,  without  any  manifeil  caufe  at  all,  be  hurried 
towards  thofe  organs,  to  which,  at  otlier  times,  they  have 
been  moft  frequently  determined  ; and  every  one  knows 
which  thefe  are  in  hot  countries. 

The  effedl  of  mufic  on  perfons  touched  with  this  poifon 
confirms  the  dodlrine  above  delivered.  For  mufcular  mo- 
tion, we  know,  is  no  other  than  a contradlion  of  the  fibres, 
from  the  arterial  fluid’s  making  an  effervefcence  with  the 
nervous  juice,  which,  by  the  light  vibration  and  tremor  of 
the  nerve,  is  derived  into  the  mufcle. 

Thus  there  is  a twofold  effedl  and  operation  of  the  mufic, 
that  is,  upon  the  body  and  the  mind : a brillc  harmony  ex- 
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cites  lively  fpecies  of  joy  and  gladnefs,  which  are  always 
accompanied  with  a more  frequent  and  ftronger  pulfe,  or 
an  increafed  impulfe  of  the  liquor  of  the  nerves  into  the 
mufcles ; upon  which  fuitable  aftions  muft  immediately 
follow. 

As  for  the  body,  fince  it  was  fufGcient  to  put  the  mufcles 
into  aftion,  to  caufe  thofe  tremors  of  the  nerves,  by  which 
their  fluid  is  alternately  dropped  into  the  moving  fibres,  it  is 
the  fame  thing  whether  it  be  done  by  the  determination  of  the 
will,  or  the  outward  impreflions  of  an  elaftic  fluid  : fuch  is  the 
air ; and  that  founds  are  the  vibrations  of  it,  is  beyond  difpute  : 
thefe,  therefore,  rightly  modelled,  may  fhake  the  nerves  as 
really  as  the  imperium  voluntatis  can  do  ; and,  confequently, 
may  produce  the  like  elFefts. 

The  benefit  of  mufic  arifes  not  only  from  their  dancing 
to  it,  and  fo  evacuating  by  fweat  a great  part  of  the  in- 
flammatory fluid  ; but,  befides  this,  the  repeated  percufiions 
of  the  air  hereby  made,  by  immediate  contaft,  fliaking  the 
contraftile  fibres  of  the  membranes  of  the  body,  efpecially 
thofe  of  the  ear,  which,  being  contiguous  to  the  brain,  com- 
municate their  tremblings  to  its  membranes  and  veflels  : by 
thefe  continued  fucceflions  and  vibrations,  the  cohefion  of 
the  parts  of  the  blood  is  perfeftly  broken,  and  the  farther 
coagulation  prevented ; fo  that  the  heat  being  removed  by 
fweating,  and  the  coagulation  by  the  contradfion  of  the 
mufcular  fibrillas,  the  wounded  perfon  is  reftored  to  his 
former  condition. 

If  any  one  doubts  of  this  force  in  the  air,  he  may  con- 
fider,  that  it  is  demonftrated  in  mechanics,  that  the  fmallefl 
percuflion  of  the  fmallefl;  body  may  overcome  the  refiftance 
of  any  the  greatell  weight,  which  is  at  refl; ; and  that  the 
languid  tremor  of  the  air,  which  is  made  by  the  found  of  a 
drum,  may  fhake  the  largefl:  edifices. 

But,  befides  this,  we  muft  allow  a great  deal  to  the  de- 
terminate force,  and  particular  modulation  of  the  trembling 
percuflions  ; for  contractile  bodies  may  be  adted  upon  by 
one  certain  degree  of  motion  in  the  ambient  fluid,  though  a 
greater  degree  of  it,  differently  qualified,  may  produce  no- 
thing at  all  of  the  like  cffedt.  This  is  not  only  apparent  in 
two  common-ftringed  muficai  inftruments,  tuned  both  to  the 
fame  height ; but  alfo  in  the  trick  which  many  have  of  find- 
ing the  tone  or  note  peculiarly  belonging  to  any  wine-glafs, 
and,  by  accommodating  their  voice  cxadhly  to  that  tone,  and 
yet  making  it  loud  and  lafting,  miake  the  veflel,  though  not 
touched,  firft  to  tremble,  and  finally  to  burft  ; which  it  will 
not  do,  if  the  voice  be  either  too  low,  or  too  high. 

This  makes  it  no  difficult  matter  to  conceive,  why  dif- 
ferent perfons,  infedfed  with  this  fort  of  venom,  do  require 
a different  fort  of  mufic,  in  order  to  their  cure  ; inaimuch 
as  the  nerves  and  diftradlile  membranes  have  different  ten- 
fions,  and  confequently  are  not  all  alike  to  be  adted  upon  by 
the  fame  vibrations. 

Tarantula,  in  Zoology,  is  alfo  the  name  given  by  the 
Italians  to  a peculiar  fpecies  of  lizard,  called  by  Aldrovand, 
and  fome  others,  lacerlus  facetanus. 

It  is  of  a grey  colour  ; its  flvin  is  extremely  rough  ; and 
it  is  thicker  and  rounder  bodied  than  the  other  lizards.  It 
is  found,  like  our  common  eft,  under  old  walls,  and  among 
the  ruins  of  buildings,  particularly  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Rome,  in  great  plenty  ; its  colour  looks  dead  and  ghaftly, 
and  it  is  as  odious  to  the  fight  among  the  Italians,  as  the  toad 
is  with  us,  being  never  feeii  without  a fort  of  natural 
horror.  It  is  efteemed  alfo  a poifonous  creature,  as  the  toad 
is  with  us  ; though  it  is  not  eafy  to  find  well-attefted  ftories 
of  any  body’s  ever  having  been  hurt  either  by  the  one  or  the 
piher  of  thefe  creatures.  Ray. 
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TARAPACA,  in  Geography,  a town  of  Peru,  in  the 
bifliopric  of  Arequipa,  on  a river  which  foon  after  runs  into 
the  Pacific  ocean,  S.  lat.  20°  10'. 

TARAPILLY,  a town  of  Hindooflan,  in  Coimbetore  ; 
20  miles  N.E.  of  Damicotta. 

TARARE,  a town  of  France,  in  the  department  of  the 
Rhone  and  Loire  ; 18  miles  W.N.W.  of  Lyons, 

TARAS,  in  ^Indent  Geography,  a fmall  river  of  Italy, 

which  paffed  to  Tarentum,  and  probably  gave  it  its  name 

Alfo,  a river  of  Italy,  in  Japygia Alfo,  a river  of  Epirus. 

— Alfo,  a town  of  Afia  Minor Alfo,  a river  of  Scythia. 

Taras,  in  Geography,  a town  of  the  duchy  of  Wurz- 
burg ; 2 miles  N.W.  of  Hasfurt. 

TARASCO,  in  Ancient  Geography,  a town  of  Gallia 
Naibonnenfis,  on  the  left  of  the  Rhone,  and  weft  of  Are- 
late. 

TARASCON,  in  Geography,  a town  of  Spain,  in  New 
Caftile  ; 22  miles  Aw.  of  Huete. — Alfo,  a town  of  France, 
and  principal  place  of  a diftridl,  in  the  department  of  the 
Mouths  of  the  Rhone,  on  the  Rhone,  with  a caftle,  fortified 
in  the  anqient  manner.  It  is  fituated  oppofite  Beaucaire, 
with  which  it  communicates  by  means  of  a bridge  of  boats. 
The  number  of  inhabitants  is  about  7000 ; 3 pofts  E.  of 
Nifmes.  N.  lat.  43°  48'.  E.  long.  4°  44' — Alfo,  a city  of 
France,  and  capital  of  the  department  of  the  Arriege,  on  the 
river  Arriege.  In  it  are  feveral  manufaftures  of  iron  ; 48 
miles  S.  of  Touloufe.  N.  lat.  42°  50'.  E.  long.  1°  41'. 

TARASOVA,  a town  of  Ruffia,  in  the  government  of 
Irkutfle,  on  the  Lena;  12  miles  S.  of  Tutura. 

TARATATO,  a town  on  the  eaft  coaft  of  Fortaven- 
tura,  one  of  the  Canary  iflands. 

TARAUMARA,  a large  province  of  North  America, 
in  the  north-eaft  part  of  New  Bifcay,  bounded  on  the  weft 
by  Sonora,  on  the  eaft  by  New  Mexico,  its  limit  being  the 
Rio  Bravo.  On  the  fouth-weft  it  borders  on  Cinaloa. 
Alcedo  computes  the  extent  at  100  Spanilh  leagues  from 
eaft  to  weft,  and  as  much  from  north  to  fouth.  This  pro- 
vince was  difeovered  in  1614,  and  derives  its  name  from  a 
favage  nation  found  there,  of  pacific  difpofitions.  This 
province  contains  48  pueblos,  or  villages,  or  ftations  of 
Francifean  miffionaries,  exclufive  of  the  capital  of  St.  Fe- 
lippe  de  Chiguaga.  It  is  chiefly  rich  in  mines,  the  minerals 
being  fmelted  at  the  Real,  or  royal  ftation  of  St.  Eulalia,  or 
probably  the  Real  Nueva  in  the  maps,  in  N.  lat.  29°  36'. 

TARAXACUM,  or  Taraxacon,  in  Botany,  a name 
ufed  by  the  Arabians,  fuppofed  by  Ambrofini  to  have  been 
derived  from  the  Greek  eatable,  becaufe  the  plant 

to  which  it  was  applied,  (our  Dandelion,  or  fomething 
nearly  akin,)  was  ufed  for  food.  De  Theis  derives  it,  with 
more  appearance  of  probability,  from  roga.<7crv,  to  move,  or 
trouble,  becaufe  of  the  laxative  and  diuretic  quality  of  the 
plant  in  queftion,  commemorated  in  its  vulgar  Englifh,  as 
well  as  French,  appellation.  See  Leontodon  ; at  the  end 
of  which  botanical  article,  we  muft  obferve,  genus  of  Leon- 
todon is  printed  by  miftake  for  gender. 

TARAXIPPUS, formed  of  I frighten, ZinA  Itstto-, 

horfe,  a kind  of  evil  genius,  the  ftatue  of  which  was  erefted 
in  the  Grecian  hippodromes,  in  order  to  alarm  and  frighten 
the  horfes  in  their  courfe.  The  ffiape  and  form  of  this 
ftrange  deity  are  not  deferibed  ; but  he  certainly  anfwered 
the  end  for  which  he  was  defigned  : it  frequently  happening, 
that  the  horfes  were  fo  feared  at  his  appearance,  as  to  turn 
away  with  the  utmoft  violence,  and  expofe  the  live^  of  their 
riders  or  drivers  to  the  moft  imminent  danger.  Many  con- 
jedlures  have  been  formed  concerning  this  ftrange  deity,  and 
the  means  lie  ufed  to  frighten  the  horfes : but  the  moft  pro- 
bable 
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bable  eonclufion  will  be,  perhaps,  to  I'uppofe  that  fome 
tricks  and  artifices  were  praftifed  under  the  difguife  of  tliis 
figure,  either  with  a defign  to  render  the  viftory  more  ho- 
nourable in  proportion  to  the  difficulty  of  gaining  it,  or  elfe 
that  this  horfe-frightening  deity  was  placed  in  the  courfe  as 
a touch-ftone,  to  prove  the  refolution  and  temper  of  the 
horfes  ; and  to  oblige  the  candidates  to  bring  none  into  the 
field  but  fuch  as  by  exercife  and  difcipline  were  fo  affured 
and  Heady,  as  not  to  let  their  obedience  be  ffiaken  upon  the 
moft  trying  occafions.  Berenger’s  Hill,  and  Art  of  Horfe- 
manfhip,  vol.  i.  p.  5^,.  See  Stadium. 

TARAXIS,  from  rcccxo-a-u:,  to  diflurh,  in  Surgery,  a 
flight  ophthalmy,  or  inflammation  of  the  eye.  See  Opii- 
THALMY. 

TARAZ;  in  Geography,  a river  of  Independent  Tar- 
tary, which  runs  into  the  Sirr  or  Jaxartes  at  Otrur.  Some 
fuppofe  this  to  be  the  fame  with  the  river  Tulas  ; but  others 
reprefent  it  as  a much  more  inconfiderable  ftream. 

Taraz,  or  Turkejlan,  a city  of  Afia,  and  capital  of  the 
country  of  Turkeitan,  fituated  on  a fmall  river  which  runs 
into  the  Sirr,  250  miles  N.  of  Samarcand.  N.  lat.  44°  45'. 
E.  long.  69°  42'. 

TARAZONA,  a town  of  Spain,  in  New  Caftile ; 15 
miles  S.  of  Alarcon. — Alfo,  a city  of  Spain,  in  Aragon, 
the  fee  of  a bifhop,  fuffragan  of  Saragofla.  This  town  is 
ancient,  and  was  deflroyed  by  tlie  Moors  in  the  year  724, 
and  by  the  fame  people  rebuilt  in  the  beginning  of  the  1 2th 
century  ; 43  miles  N.W.  of  Saragofla.  N.  lat.  42°.  W. 
long.  1°  43'. 

TARBA,  in  Ancient  Geography,  a town  fituated  on  the 
fouthern  coall  of  the  ifle  of  Crete. 

TARBASON,  a word  ufed  by  fome  chemical  writers  as 
a name  of  antimony. 

TARBASSUS,  in  Ancient  Geography,  a town  of  Afia, 
in  Pifidia. 

TAR  BAT,  in  Geography,  a town  of  Scotland,  in  the 
county  of  Cromarty.  This  parifh  originally  belonged  to 
the  county  of  Rofs,  but  was  Separated  from  it  and  annexed 
to  Cromarty,  in  1693  ; S miles  E.  of  Tam. 

Tareat  Nefs,  a cape  of  Scotland,  on  the  eafl  coall  of 
the  county  of  Rofs,  between  the  friths  of  Dornoch  and 
Murray.  N.  lat.  37°  50'.  W.  long.  3°  40'. 

TARBE,  a city  of  France,  and  capital  of  the  depart- 
ment of  the  Upper  Pyrenees,  built  on  the  ruins  of  the  an- 
cient Bigorre  : before  the  revolution  it  was  the  fee  of  a 
biffiop,  and  refidence  of  a governor.  It  confifts  principally 
of  one  llreet  along  the  Adour,  and  is  defended  by  a callle  ; 
7^  polls  S.  of  Auch.  N.  lat.  43°  14'.  E.  long.  0°  8'. 

TARBELLI,  in  Ancient  Geography,  a people  of  Gaul, 
m Aquitania,  whofe -territory  extended  along  the  Aquitanic 
gulf. 

TARBE  RT,  in  Geography,  a poll -town  of  the  county 
of  Kerry,  Ireland,  on  the  river  Shannon,  where  there  is  a 
charter-fchool.  It  is  1 24  miles  S.W.  from  Dublin.  There 
IS  alfo  a fmall  illand  of  this  name  off  the  coall  of  Galway. 

TARBIDO,  or  Marazzo,  a river  of  Naples,  which 
runs  into  the  Mediterranean,  13  miles  S.W.  of  Cofenza. 

TARBOU,  a town  of  Hungary,  on  the  river  Theyfe  ; 
14  miles  N.N.E.  of  Kifwarda. 

TARBURGrI,  or  Tarborough,  a town  of  North 
Carolina,  on  the  Tar  ; 45  miles  N.N.W.  of  Newbern. 
N.  lat.  35°  53'.  W.  long.  77°  44'. 

TARBUT,  a city  of  Perfia,  in  Khoraffan,  eight  furfungs 
dillant  from  Turlhifii  ; with  a population  of  about  8000 
perfons,  defended  by  a llrong  wall,  and  flanked  with  towers. 
Proviftons  are  here  plentiful  and  cheap  ; it  has  220  dependent 


villages,  and  is  pofleffed  by  I fa  Khan,  a powerful  chief,  who 
can  bring  into  the  field  an  army  of  10,000  men. 

TARCHI,  in  Biography,  a Neapolitan  compofer,  who 
arrived  in  England  in  1786,  at  the  fame  time  as  Rubinelli. 
He  was  young  at  that  time,  but  though  he  remained  here 
only  one  feafon,  he  difeovered  confiderable  abilities,  and 
feemed  advancing  rapidly  into  fame.  He  had  fire,  tallc, 
and  invention.  If  he  Hill  lives,  we  make  no  doubt  but  that 
he  ranks  high  among  the  dramatic  compofers  of  his  country. 

TARCHONANTHUS,  in  Botany,  fo  called  from /ar- 
con,  or  taracon,  the  Arabic  name  of  Artemifia  Dracuncuhis, 
our  Taragon,  and  a Jlo'wer,  becaufe  its  flowers  re- 

femble  thofe  of  that  plant.  Vaillant  contrived  this  name  in 
the  Mem.  de  I’Acad.  des  Sciences,  for  1719,  but  it  is  not 
one  of  his  happielt.— Linn.  Gen.  416.  Schreb.  547. 
Willd.  Sp.  PI.  V.  3.  1792.  Mart.  Mill.  Did.  v.  4.  Ait. 
Hort.  Kew.  V.  4.  515.  .Tuff.  185.  Lamarck  Illuftr.  t.  671. 
Gasrtn.  t.  166. — Clafs  and  order,  Syngenejia  Polygamia-iequa- 
lis.  Nat.  Ord.  Compojita  Nucamentacea,  Linn.  Corymbi- 
fera,  Juff. 

Gen.  Ch.  Common  Calyx  turbinate,  of  one  leaf,  cut  half 
way  down  into  (for  the  moll  part)  feven  rather  acute  feg- 
ments,  coloured  internally,  ffiorter  than  the  corolla,  perma- 
nent. Cor.  compound,  uniform,  of  about  twenty  florets, 
all  perfedl,  equal,  each  of  one  petal,  funnel-ffiaped,  with 
five  teeth.  Siam,  in  each  floret.  Filaments  five,  capillary, 
very  ffiort ; anthers  united  into  a cylindrical  tube,  as  long  as 
their  own  partial  corolla,  with  a filamentous  appendage  at  the 
bafe.  Fiji,  in  each  floret,  Germen  inferior,  oblong  ; llyle 
twice  the  length  of  the  floret  ; lligmas  two,  divaricated. 
Perk,  none,  except  the  permanent  calyx.  Seeds  folitary, 
ovate-oblong,  compreffed.  Down  woolly,  inveiling  every 
part  of  the  feed.  Recept.  minute,  clothed  with  woolly  hairs, 
the  length  of  the  calyx. 

Obf.  The  feed-down  is  very  remarkable,  as  not  crowning 
but  entirely  inveiling  the  feed.  Linneeus. 

Eff.  Ch.  Receptacle  villous.  Seeds  invefted  with  hairs. 
Common  calyx  ol  one  leaf,  turbinate,  cut  half  way  down 
into  feveral  fegments.  Anthers  fpurred  at  the  bafe. 

1.  T.  camphoratus.  Shrubby  African  Fleabane,  or  Aro- 
matic Taragon-bloffom.  Linn.  Sp.  PI.  1179.  Suppl.  361. 
Willd.  n.  I.  Ait.  n.  i.  (Elichryfo  affinis  africana  arbo- 
refeens,  fioribus  purpuro-violaceis,  foliis  Salviae,  odore  Rof- 
marini ; Herm.  Lugd.-Bat.  228.  t.  229.  Pluk.  Phyt.  t.  174. 
f.  I.) — Leaves  elliptic-oblong,  nearly  entire  ; denfely  downy 
beneath.  Native  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  from  whence 
it  was  brought  very  early  into  the  gardens  of  Europe.  This 
is  a greenhoufe  evergreen  Jlorul,  or  fmall  tree,  flowering  from 
June  to  Odtober.  The  branches  are  angular,  tuberculated, 
denfely  downy  and  hoary.  Leaves  fcattered,  llalked,  two 
or  three  inches  long,  more  or  lefs  acute,  fomewhat  wavy, 
entire  or  minutely  toothed  ; their  upper  fide  of  a dark  dull 
green,  quite  fmooth,  reticulated  with  fine  veins  ; the  under 
white  and  cottony,  with  a prominent  rib  and  veins.  When 
bruifed  they  fmeil  like  rofemary,  but  lefs  agreeably.  Pani- 
cles terminal,  many-flowered,  with  numerous  lanceolate 
braCeas,  ail  together  hoary,  like  the  branches.  Segmente 
of  the  calyx  from  five  to  feven,  or  more.  Florets  dark  dull 
purple,  with  whitilh  anthers.  Seeds  enveloped  in  copious 
white  wool,  like  thofe  of  an  Eriocephalus  ; fee  that 
article. 

2.  T.  eUipticus.  Oval-leaved  Taragon-bloffom.  Thunb. 
Prodr.  145.  Willd.  n.  2. — “ Leaves  elliptical,  finely  toothed  ; 
denfely  woolly  beneath.” — Gathered  by  Thunberg  at  the 
Cape.  We  have  feen  no  authentic  fpecimen  from  him,  but 
there  are  fome  in  the  Linnsean  herbarium  which  anfwer  to 
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the  fpecific  charafter,  though  they  are  obvioufly  a mere  va- 
riety of  the  foregoing. 

3.  T.  racemofus.  Clufter-flowered  Taragon-bloifom. 
Thunb.  Prodr.  145 — “ Leaves-  elliptical,  pointed,  finely 
toothed;  denfely  woolly  beneath.” — From  the  fame  country. 
This  is  perhaps  but  another  variety.  The  haves  of  T.  cam- 
phoratus  vary  in  acutenefs.  Willdenow  feems  accidentally  to 
nave  omitted  this  in  tranfcribing.  It  fiiould  have  been  his 
n.  3. 

4.  T.  lanceolatus.  Lanceolate  Taragon-blofibm.  Thunb. 
Prodr.  145.  Willd.  n.  4. — “ Leaves  elliptical,  entire, 
fmooth.” — Gathered  at  the  Cape  by  Thunberg.  His  fpe- 
cific name  is  exceptionable,  when  compared  with  the  cha- 
ra£lers  of  this  and  the  reft  of  the  fpecies.  We  muft  rely 
on  him  for  the  fynonyms  of  the  following,  it  being  his  own 
difcovery ; or  we  Ihould  have  prefumed,  without  feeing 
fpecimens,  that  the  plant  before  us  might  be  T.  glaber  of 
Linnseus. 

5.  T.  dentatus.  Toothed  Taragon-bloftbm.  Thunb. 

Prodr.  145.  Willd.  n.  5.  (T.  glaber;  Linn.  Suppl.  360, 

according  to  Thunberg.) — “ Leaves  oblong,  entire  or 
toothed  ; flightly  downy  beneath.” — Gathered  by  Thun- 
berg at  the  Cape.  We  have  feen  no  fpecimen.  Linnseus 
deferibes  his  plant  as  extremely  like  T.  carnphoratus,  but 
quite  fmooth,  and  without  any  fmell.  It  varies  with  nar- 
rower or  broader  leaves,  fometimes  entire,  fometimes 
toothed. 

6.  T.  ericoides.  Fleath-like  Taragon-bloftbm.  Linn. 
Suppl.  360.  Willd.  n.  6. — Leaves  oblong,  fmooth,  im- 
bricated in  four  rows.  Calyx  in  four  deep  fegments. — 
Native  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope.  A rigid Jhrub,  with 
copious,  round,  irregular  branches,  whofe  points  fometimes 
taper  into  a fpinous  point.  Leaves  like  thofe  of  many 
Erica,  minute,  fcarcely  a line  in  length,  elliptic -oblong,  ob- 
tufe,  entire,  concave,  fmooth  on  both  fides,  dotted,  aro- 
matic when  rubbed,  imbricated  in  four  rows  on  the  very 
fhort,  oppofite,  lateral  fhoots.  Flowers  folitary  at  the  end 
of  thofe  fhoots,  each  on  a fhort  filky  ftalk.  They  are  er- 
roneoufty  termed  “ conferti”  in  the  Supplement,  being  no 
otherwife  crowded  than  becaufe  the  little  branches  which 
bear  them  are  fo.  Calyx  in  four  very  deep,  elliptical, 
fmooth,  reddifh  divifions,  very  aromatic.  Florets  few,  mi- 
nute, concealed  in  the  copious  woolly  hair,  which  is  twice 
the  length  of  the  calyx. 

Linnaeus  juftly  obferves  of  this  laft  fpecies,  that  its  ge- 
nus is  rather  doubtful.  We  conceive  it  might  as  readily  be 
fuppofed  an  Eriocephalus,  and  if  the  leaves  could  by  any 
means  be  called  filiform,  we  might  guefs  it  to  be  E.  glaber, 
Thunb.  Prodr.  168,  a fpecies  not  adopted  in  our  account  of 
that  genus  ; (where  Lamarck  Illuftr.  t.  717,  ought  to  have 
beep  quoted  after  Juff.  186.)  The  above  conjefture  is 
ftrengthened  by  Thunberg ’s  having  mentioned  no  Tarcho- 
nanthus  ericoides,  nor,  as  far  as  we  can  difcover,  has  he  de- 
fcribed  the  fhrub  in  queftion  under  any  other  name.  We 
beg  leave  to  remark  that  the  fpecies  of  this  whole  genus, 
except  the  original  one,  are  involved  in  much  uncertainty, 
nor  are  the  materials  with  which  we  are  furnifhed  fufficient 
to  enable  any  botanift  to  form  an  opinion  about  them. 

Tarchonanthus,  in  Gardening,  contains  a plant  of  the 
fhrubby  evergreen  exotic  kind,  of  which  the  fpecies  that  is 
moft  commonly  cultivated  is  the  fhrubby  African  fleabane, 
(T.  camphoratus, ) which  has  a ftrong  woody  ftem,  that 
rifes  to  the  height  of  twelve  or  fourteen  feet,  fending  out 
many  woody  branches  at  the  top,  which  may  be  trained  to 
a regular  head. 

Method  of  Culture. — This  is  a plant  that  may  be  increafed 


by  cuttings,  which  fhould  be  planted  out  in  the  fpring  or 
early  fummer  feafons,  in  pots  filled  with  light  mould,  giving 
them  fhade  and  vrater  occafionally.  They  foon  ftrike  root, 
and  in  three  or  four  months  may  be  potted  off  into  feparate 
pots,  affording  them  fhade  and  water  as  before,  and  placing 
them  under  fhelter.  They  alfo  ftrike  root  in  the  fummer 
feafon,  when  planted  in  a common  border,  and  covered  with 
hand-glaftes,  and  may  in  thefe  cafes  be  potted  off  in  the 
autumn. 

Afterwards  they  require  the  management  of  other  hardy 
greenhoufe  plants.  The  plants  do  not  produce  ripe  feeds 
in  this  climate. 

They  afford  variety  in  thefe  different  fituations. 

TARDA  Avis,  in  Ornithology,  a name  given  by  many 
to  the  buftard,  more  commonly  known  among  authors  by 
the  name  otis. 

TARDETS,  in  Geography,  a town  of  France,  in  the 
department  of  the  Lower  Pyrenees  ; 6 miles  S.  of  Mau- 
leon. 

TARDIGRADUS,  or  Sloth,  in  Zoology.  See  Bra- 

DYPUS. 

TARDO,  in  the  Italian  Mufic,  is  u fed  to  denote  a flow 
movement,  being  much  the  fame  as  largo. 

TARDOIRE,  or  Tardouere,  in  Geography,  a riverof 
France,  which  runs  into  the  Charente,  near  Rouchefou- 
cault. 

TARDOU,  El,  a town  of  Spain,  in  the  province  of 
Cordova  ; 28  miles  W.  of  Cordova. 

TARDSONG,  a town  of  Thibet;  250  miles  E.  of 
Laffa.  N.  lat.  29°  54'.  E.  long.  95°  34'. 

TARE,  in  Botany.  See  Vetch. 

Tare,  in  Agriculture,  a well-known  plant  of  the  vetch 
kind,  of  which  there  are  two  forts  ; the  common  purple- 
flowered  fpring  or  fummer  tare,  and  the  purple -flowered 
wild  or  winter  tare  ; the  latter  of  which  fort  is  by  much  the 
hardieft. 

Numerous  experiments  in  the  culture  of  thefe  different 
kinds  of  tares,  were  made  by  the  Rev.  Mr.  Laurents,  in 
order  to  afcertain  their  differences  in  hardinefs,  for  which  we 
refer  to  the  Correfted  Agricultural  Survey  of  the  County  of 
Suffolk. 

It  is  evident  from  the  tall,  clofe,  hardy  growth  and  fuccu- 
lent  quality  of  the  winter  tare,  that  it  muft  be  a plant  of 
much  value  to  the  farmer,  as  affording  an  abundant  produce 
of  green  food  for  animals  ; and  by  being  alternated  with 
thofe  of  the  grain  kind,  in  ameliorating  or  preventing  the 
exhauftion  of  the  land  that  muft  otherwife  take  place.  It 
has  been  fuggefted  by  the  writer  of  the  Agricultural  Survey 
of  the  County  of  Middlefex,  that  it  may  be  the  means  of 
enabling  the  arable  farmer  to  fupport  as  much  live-ftock  as 
the  grazier,  as  while  crops  of  this  fort  remain  upon  the 
ground,  they  afford  larger  fupplies  of  the  beft  kind  of  green 
food  on  the  acre  than  the  moll  rich  and  fertile  grafs  lands  ; 
and  they  may  be  taken  from  the  ground  at  fo  early  a period 
in  the  fummer  feafon,  as  on  the  friable  loamy  foils  to  admit  of 
a clean  crop  of  turnips,  &c.  being  obtained  from  the  fame 
land  in  the  fame  year  ; and  of  thole  of  the  more  heavy  kinds 
being  prepared  and  fown  with  wheat.  And  while  they  are 
capable  of  being  railed  with  fuccefs  on  moft  forts  of  foils  and 
fituations,  they  fupport  and  fatten  cattle  and  Iheep  of  dif- 
ferent fizes  and  breeds  in  an  expeditious  manner.  And 
further,  they  afford  a good  preparation  for  other  forts  of 

Seen  crops,  and  in  that  way  keep  up  the  fucceflion  of  fuch 
rts  of  food  for  the  fattening  of  additional  numbers  of 
animals,  and  in  that  manner  afford  abundance  of  manure  in 
fituations  where  it  could  not  otherwife  be  procured.  On 
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the  whole,  he  fuppofes,  that  by  a judicious  combination  of 
this  plant  with  thofe  of  turnips,  clover,  and  fainfoin,  the 
poor  downs,  (heep-walks,  and  other  wafte  lands  may  be 
rendered  from  teti  to  thirty  times  more  valuable  than  they 
are  in  their  prefent  ftate. 

The  tare  in  all  its  varieties  is  a plant  which,  in  refpeft  to 
foil,  according  to  the  author  of  the  Prefent  State  of  Huf- 
bandry,  admits  of  confiderable  latitude,  growing  without 
difficulty  or  trouble  on  all  the  varieties,  from  that  of  the  thin 

ravelly,  to  thofe  of  the  deep  and  ftiff  clayey  kinds,  but 

ouriffiing  in  the  moft  vigorous  and  perfeft  manner  on  thofe 
of  the  gravelly,  loamy  defcriptions,  that  are  not  too  moift  or 
wet  at  particular  feafons. 

With  regard  to  the  prepai'ation  of  the  land  for  this 
fort  of  crop,  there  is  lefs  care  neceffary  than  for  many 
other  kinds  of  graify  forts  of  crops,  as  it  will  fucceed 
well  where  the  foil  has  not  been  fo  much  broken  down, 
or  reduced  into  fine  mould  ; but  it  always  grows  in  the 
moft  perfect  and  vigorous  manner  where  a good  degree 
of  pulverization  and  finenefs  has  been  produced  in  the  land 
by  proper  tillage.  But  in  common,  two  or  three  plough- 
ings,  with  occafional  good  harrowings  in  the  intermediate 
times,  may  be  fully  fufficient  for  the  purpofe,  at  whatever 
feafon  the  crop  is  to  be  put  into  the  ground. 

As  to  the  fowing  of  the  feed  of  this  crop,  it  has  been 
obferved,  that  as  the  feed  of  the  fpring  tare  does  not  fuc- 
ceed well  when  fown  for  the  winter  crop,  nor  that  of  the 
winter  kind  when  put  in  for  the  fummer  product,  care 
ffiould  be  taken  to  keep  the  feeds  of  the  two  forts  as  per- 
feftly  diftinft  as  poffible.  And  that  as  they  are,  from  their 
being  both  of  nearly  the  fame  colour  and  fize,  as  well  as 
their  agreeing  in  other  particulars,  extremely  liable  to  be 
mixed  in  the  feed-lhops,  it  may  be  the  bell  pra6lice  for  the 
cultivator  to  preferve  his  own  feed,  as  by  that  means  he  may 
not  only  be  certain  of  having  the  feed  good  in  its  quality, 
but  of  the  right  forts,  and,  of  courfe,  may  depend  more  fully 
on  his  crops.  And  it  has  been  fuggefted  by  the  writer  of 
the  Middlefex  Report  on  Agriculture,  that  fteeping  the 
feed  in  dry  feafons  may  be  of  utility  in  promoting  the 
quick  vegetation  of  the  crop  in  many  fituations  of  land 
and  peculiarities  of  feafon.  With  regard  to  the  quan- 
tity of  feed  that  ffiould  be  employed,  it  ffiould,  of  courfe, 
vary  according  to  the  nature  of  the  foil,  and  the  time  as  well 
as  manner  of  fowing.  But  from  two  buffiels  to  two  and  a 
half  are  the  proportions  moft  commonly  recommended  in  the 
broad-caft  method  of  fowing.  But  on  poor  forts  of  land, 
where  the  feed  is  fown  late,  and  the  climate  is  backward, 
three  buffiels  may  not  be  too  much.  And  it  has  been  alfo 
obferved  by  a late  writer,  that  w'here  the  crops  are  either 
to  be  cut  for  foiling,  or  to  be  fed  down  by  live-ftock,  the 
proportion  of  feed  ftiould  be  confiderably  increafed,  as 
not  only  a greater  produce  is  thereby  provided,  but  the 
growth  of  the  crops  rendered  more  quick  and  full.  In  the 
drill  method  of  fowing,  when  at  the  diftance  of  fix  inches, 
two  buffiels  of  feed  will  be  quite  fufficient ; and  where  the 
diftances  are  larger,  ftill  fmaller  proportions  of  feed  will 
anfwer  the  purpofe. 

In  regard  to  the  periods  and  manner  of  fowing  thefe  forts 
of  crops,  it  is  evident  that  the  former  mull  vary  with  the  in-, 
tentions  of  the  cultivator  ; but  the  winter  fowings  ffiould  be 
performed  fome  time  between  Auguft  and  Oftober  ; and  in 
expofed  fituations  and  poor  foils,  more  early  than  in  thofe  of 
the  contrary  defcription.  As  for  the  fpring  fowings  of 
thefe  crops,  they  may  be  executed  from  the  beginning  of 
March  to  the  end  of  April,  or  even  earlier,  with  fuccefs.  In 
fome  places,  as  on  the  down  lands  in  Suffex,  they  find  great 
advantage  from  fowing  fpring  tares  in  June  with  a light  mix- 
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ture  of  rape  or  cole  feed,  as  about  a quart  to  the  acre,  on 
the  fame  land,  as  furniffiing  a good  and  nutritious  feed  for 
weaned  lambs  in  the  autumnal  feafon. 

With  regard  to  the  mode  of  fowing  crops  of  this  nature,  it 
is  moftly  that  of  the  broad-caft,  which  ffiould  be  performed 
as  evenly  as  poffible  ove^  the  furface  of  the  well-prepared 
land  ; the  feeds  being  afterwards  well  covered  in  by  proper 
harrowing,  in  order  to  prevent  their  being  picked  up  by 
birds,  and  to  enfure  their  perfeft  vegetation  and  growth. 
It  has  been  fuggefted,  however,  that  in  rich  clean  foil,  it  is 
probable  the  row  method  would  fucceed  well  with  this  fort 
of  crop,  as  is  the  praftice  in  fome  of  the  fouthern  diftrifts 
of  the  ifland,  according  to  a late  pradlical  writer.  And 
with  fome  it  has  been  the  cuftom  to  fow  a little  rye  with 
their  winter  tare  crops,  and  a fmall  quantity  of  barley  with 
thofe  of  the  fpring,  on  which,  however,  it  has  been  well  ob- 
ferved, that  as  plants  of  different  forts  never  fucceed  well 
together,  it  is  probable  that  little  advantage  can  be  derived 
from  the  practice,  efpecially  as  the  tare  is  not  a plant  that 
ftands  much  in  need  of  protedftion  in  the  early  ftages  of  its 
growth,  and  may  be  injured  by  too  much  ffiade  and  clofe- 
nefs.  The  former  of  thefe  forts  of  feed,  and  fome  others, 
may,  however,  be  occafionally  blended  with  it,  and  fown  as 
a good  green  feed  for  fome  forts  of  young  animals,  as 
already  noticed. 

It  has  been  fuggefted  in  the  firft  volume  of  the  Farmer’s 
Magazine,  that  the  moft  produftive  method  of  fowing  this 
crop,  when  intended  for  feed,  is  to  mix  them  amongft  beans 
when  drilled,  at  the  rate  of  one  firlot  of  tares  to  one  boll  of 
beans. 

It  is  further  ftated,  however,  as  obvious,  that  when  tares 
are  intended  for  green  food,  there  is  no  neceffity  for  mixing 
them  with  beans.  But  that  when  fuch  is  the  purpofe,  they 
require  to  be  fown  tolerably  thick,  fo  as  the  furface  may  be 
early  covered  ; and  if  the  ground  is  good,  and  recently 
dunged,  an  acre  of  them  will  afford  as  much  keep  for  horfes 
and  cows,  as  can  be  gained  from  a full  clover  crop ; at  leaft 
the  writer  has  found  them  fully  as  beneficial. 

It  has  been  found  that  crops  of  this  fort  are  capable  of 
being  grown  well  after  wheat  or  barley,  but  that  they  may 
be  grown  after  almoft  any  fort  of  crop  where  the  land  is  in 
good  heart,  and  properly  prepared  for  the  purpofe. 

In  regard  to  the  after-management  of  thefe  forts  of  crops, 
from  their  covering  the  land  in  a very  complete  manner, 
when  they  are  fufficiently  full,  they  do  not  require  any  great 
attention  during  their  growth. 

And  in  the  procefs  of  making  tare -crops  into  hay,  more 
attention  is  found  neceffary  than  in  thofe  of  moft  of  the  arti- 
ficial graffes,  as  wet  is  more  injurious  to  them,  and  they  re- 
quire more  fun  and  air  ; but  in  other  refpefts  they  demand 
the  fame  cautious  management,  in  order  to  prevent  the 
foliage  from  being  loft. 

The  moft  proper  time  for  cutting  for  this  purpofe  is,  ac- 
cording to  the  author  of  the  Synopfis  of  Huftandry,  when 
the  bloffoms  have  declined,  and  the  crops  begin  to  fall  flat  on 
the  ground.  When  well  made,  the  hay  is  of  the  bell  and 
moft  nutritious  quality  or  properties,  being  extremely  ufeful 
in  many  intentions. 

The  writer  of  the  Report  of  the  State  of  Agriculture  i» 
Middlefex,  ftates  the  produce  as  the  refult  of  experience,  in 
having  frequently  weighed  green  tares,  to  be  ten  or  twelve 
tons  per  acre,  which  is  a large  crop.  And  when  made  into 
hay,  at  about  three  tons  the  acre,  which  ffiews  the  vaft  difad- 
vantage  of  making  thefe  crops  into  hay.  The  value  of  the 
produce,  eftimating  it  as  if  the  whole  were  made  into  hay, 
being  in  that  diftrift  from  twelve  to  fifteen  guinehs  the  acre  ; 
and  in  fituations  where  other  forts  of  hay  fell  at  fifty  ffiil- 
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lincjs  or  three  pounds,  at  from  about  fevcu  pounds  ten 
(hillings  to  nine  pounds  the  acre.  And  it  is  found  that  the 
fpring  tare -crops  are  lighter,  and  moll  liable  to  be  injured  by 
a dry  feafon. 

The  produce  in  feed  is  likewife  found  to  be  confiderable, 
being  by  fome  Hated  at  from  three  to  fix  facks  ; but  in  other 
inftances  forty  bulhels  or  more  have  been  obtained  from  the 
acre.  It  has  been  fuggefted,  that  this  fort  of  feed  is 
greedily  devoured  by  pigeons,  and  that  it  may  probably  be 
ufed  for  poultry  with  advantage  .and  profit,  as  being  a very 
Himulant  fort  of  food  in  the  produftion  of  eggs. 

In  refpeft  to  the  application  of  tare-crops,  it  has  been  well 
remarked  by  a late  writer,  that  there  can  be  little  hefitation 
in  pronouncing  that  of  foiling  them  with  horfes  or  other 
forts  of  live-ftock  on  the  farm,  as  the  moll  advantageous  and 
beneficial  method  of  any  which  can  be  adopted  for  them. 

It  has,  however,  been  advifed  by  the  author  of  the  Agri- 
cultural Survey  of  the  above  dillrift  of  Middlefex,  that  the 
farmer’s  ftock  Ihould  be  wholly  fupported  on  them,  from 
the  time  they  begin  to  blow  till  the  bloffoms  begin  to  fall 
off,  and  the  formation  of  pods  to  take  place.  And,  on  ac- 
count of  the  rifle  from  wet,  he  advifes  that  all  the  Hock  of 
a farm  fliould  be  foiled  on  them  green,  as  it  will  have  the 
good  effedl  of  taking  the  ftock  off  the  grafs  land  long 
enough  to  allow  of  its  being  mown  for  hay  ; and  by  this 
means  the  meadow-hay  be  much  increafed  in  quantity,  and 
there  will  not  be  fo  much  occafion  for  pafture,  the  tares 
abundantly  fupplying  its  place.  And  that  befides,  at  the 
time  the  cattle  return  from  green  tares,  the  grafs  land  in  the 
mean  time  having  been  mown,  may  be  ready  to  receive  them. 
The  fame  able  writer  remarks,  in  addition,  that  as  it  would 
be  wafteful  in  the  extreme  to  turn  live-ftock  into  a field  of 
tares,  as  their  treading  and  lying  down  would  do  great  mif- 
chief  to  the  crop,  even  by  feeding  it  in  fmall  patches  hurdled 
off ; the  moft  advifeable  method  would  be  to  mow  the  tares 
of  the  firft  half  acre,  and  to  carry  the  produce  into  the 
llables,  cow-houfes,  and  fold-yards,  or  on  poor  land,  to, 
be  confumed  by  ftock  ; then  to  hurdle  the  growing  tares, 
from  fuch  chared  ground,  into  which  put  the  ftock,  and  feed 
them  all  with  the  tares,  given  to  them  in  racks,  removing 
the  hurdles  and  the  racks  forward  daily  to  the  edge  of  the 
growing  tares  ; which  will  manure  the  land  uniformly,  and 
depofit  all  the  urine  in  the  foil.  But  the  writer  of  the  Cor- 
refted  Gloucefter  Report  on  Agriculture,  has  ftated  another 
method  of  proceeding,  where  Iheep  are  the  fort  of  ftock 
employed,  which  feems  by  no  means  ineligible,  -uiz.  to 
feed  them  through  rack  hurdles,  which  are  made  the  fame 
as  the  common  five-railed  ones,  only  leaving  the  middle  rail 
out,  and  nailing  upright  pieces  acrofs,  at  proper  diftances,  to 
admit  the  Iheep  to  put  their  heads  through.  A fwathe  of 
vetches  being  mown  in  the  direftion  you  wilh  to  plough  the 
land,  a fufficient  number  of  thefe  hurdles,  allowing  one  to 
five  flieep,  are  fet  up  clofe  to  it : at  noon,  the  ftiepherd 
mows  the  fwathe  and  throws  it  to  the  hurdles,  and  the  fame 
at  night  : next  morning,  a fwathe  being  firft  mown,  the 
hurdles  are  again  fet,  thus  moving  them  once  in  the  twenty- 
four  hours.  By  this  trifling  additional  trouble,  the  vetches 
are,  it  is  faid,  eaten  clean  off,  and  the  land  equally  benefited. 

The  writer  of  the  Hertfordfliire  Correfted  Agricultural 
Report  remarks,  that  in  the  heavy  land  diftrifts,  he  has 
found  tares  very  generally  cultivated  for  foiling  the  teams  ; 
a hufbandry,  he  thinks,  that  cannot  be  too  much  commended. 
And  he  contends  farther,  that  it  appears  by  the  writings  of 
Ellis,  that  this  branch  of  agriculture  was  common  in  this 
county  above  fixty  years  ago,  before  it  was  at  all  praeftifed 
in  many  other  counties,  and  he  was  glad  to  find  it  holds  its 
place  fteadily  in  the  management  of  the  prefent  period.  It 


is  noticed,  that  Mr.  Leach,  of  the  fame  diftridt,  manures  for 
tares,  and  that  they  are  mown  early,  and  then  three  earths 
are  given  to  the  land,  when  he  gets  good  turnips  after  them. 
And  that  they  are  univerfal  about  Rickmanfworth  and 
Watford,  many  being  fed  off  by  (heep. 

And  the  fame  writer  fays,  in  his  Agricultural  Survey  of 
Norfolk,  that  the  culture  of  this  plant  has  increafed  very 
confiderably  in  that  diftrift : within  his  memory  they  are 
multiplied  at  leaft  tenfold.  And  that  Mr.  Overman  there 
begins  fowing  winter  tares  about  Michaelmas,  once  more 
betore  Chriftmas,  and  fometimes  twice  or  thrice  more,  with 
fpring  tares  for  a fucceflion.  That  after  mowing,  he  does 
not  plough  the  land,  but  runs  ftieep  over  it  till  the  wheat- 
fowing.  But  that  the  cultivator  v/ho  has  made  by  far  the 
greateft  exertions  in  this  hulbandry  that  he  ever  met  with,  is 
Mr.  Purdis,  of  Eggmore,  who  has  300  acres  every  year, 
feeding  no  more  than  is  neceffary  to  fapply  himfelf : they 
are  fed  by  his  flieep  ; ufed  in  foiling  his  numerous  horfes  ; 
and  immenfe  quantities  made  into  hay. 

It  is  fuggefted,  as  the  remark  of  Mr.  Blithe,  that  the 
fowing  tares  for  fummer-feeding  Iheep,  is  an  abfolutely  new 
improvement  in  the  hufbandry  of  Weft  Norfolk,  and  that  he 
thinks  it  a very  great  and  important  one. 

And  in  both  the  counties  of  Gloucefter  and  Worcefter,  it 
is  the  practice  to  fow  thefe  crops  as  pafturage  or  feed  for 
horfes,  and  eat  or  get  them  off  early  enough  to  allow  of 
turnips  being  fown  the  fame  feafon.  But,  as  in  the  wet 
feafons,  when  the  tare-crops  are  large,  the  Hems  are  apt  to 
become  rotten  upon  the  ground,  and  in  this  condition  fuch 
food  often  proves  prejudicial  to  the  horfes ; in  all  fuch  cafes, 
rt  will  be  imprudent  to  cut  or  eat  them  any  longer  for  the 
purpofe  of  foiling  in  thefe  ways. 

It  is  noticed  in  the  twenty-fecond  volume  of  the  Annals  of 
Agriculture,  that  in  the  county  of  Suffex,  thefe  forts  of 
crops  are  of  fuch  ufe  and  importance,  that  not  one-tenth  of 
the  ftock  could  be  maintained  w'ithout  them  ; horfes,  cows, 
Iheep,  and  hogs,  all  feed  upon  them,  the  hogs  are  foiled  upon 
them  without  any  other  food.  This  plant  maintains  more 
ftock  than  any  other  plant  whatfoever.  Upon  o5ie  acre, 
Mr.  Davis,  of  this  diftrift,  can  maintain  four  horfes  in 
much  better  condition  than  upon  five  acres  of  grafs.  Upon 
eight  acres  he  has  kept  twelve  horfes  and  five  cows  for  three 
months  without  any  other  food.  No  artificial  food  what- 
ever is  equal  to  this  excellent  plant  in  his  opinion. 

They  here  find  this  crop  to  be  a hearty  and  moft  nourifh- 
ing  food  for  all  forts  of  cattle.  Cows  give  more  butter 
when  fed  with  this  plant  than  with  any  other  food  what- 
foever. And  by  having  one  crop  of  vetches  fucceeding 
another,  Mr.  Halftead,  in  the  fame  county,  infures  a crop 
the  whole  fummer  of  the  beft  food  that  can  be  given  to  cat- 
tle ; after  this,  he  fows  turnips,  and  then  wheat. 

In  many  of  the  fouthern  counties,  as  Cornwall,  Devon, 
Kent,  and  fome  others,  the  culture  of  this  fort  of  crop 
might  be  greatly  extended  with  vaft  advantage,  efpecially  if 
it  were  grown  with  the  view  of  foiling  different  kinds  of  live- 
ftock,  to  which  purpofe  it  is  by  far  the  beft  fuited.  Alfo, 
in  many  cafes,  as  a highly  valuable  early  fort  of  green  fpring 
feed  for  many  kinds  of  young  anim.als ; the  chmates  and 
foils  being  mild,  and  particularly  favourable  for  their  very 
early  produdlion  and  abundant  growth,  when  fown  at  the 
moft  proper  feafon. 

It  is  remarked  alfo,  that  they  have  on  the  South  Downs 
an  admirable  praftice  in  their  courfe  of  crops,  which  cannot 
be  too  much  commended,  that  of  fubftituting  a double  crop 
of  tares,  inftead  of  a fallow  for  wheat.  Let  the  improving 
cultivator  give  his  attention  to  this  praflice,  for  it  is  worth, 
in  the  opinion  of  the  writer,  a journey  of  five  hundred  miles. 
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They  fow  forward  winter  tares,  which  are  fed  off  late  in  the 
fpring  with  ewes  and  lambs  : they  then  plough  and  fow 
fummer  tares  and  rape,  two  bulhels  and  a half  of  tares,  and 
half  a gallon  of  rape  ; and  this  they  feed  off  with  their  lambs 
in  time  to  plough  once  for  wheat.  A variation  is  for  mow- 
ing, that  of  foing  tares  only  in  fuccelTion,  even  fo  late  as  the 
end  of  June  for  foiling.  See  Soiling. 

Tare  and  Tret,  in  Commerce,  any  defedf,  wafte,  or  di- 
minution in  the  weight,  the  quantity,  or  the  quality  of 
goods. 

The  feller  is  ufually  to  account  to  the  buyer  for  the  tare 
and  tret. 

Tare  is  more  particularly  ufed  for  an  abatement,  or  de- 
duftion  in  the  price  of  a commodity,  on  account  of  the 
weight  of  chefts,  caflcs,  bags,  &c.  in  which  goods  are  put 
up,  and  whofe  weight  may  be  known  feparately  from  that  of 
the  goods  : and  which  being  fubtrafted  from  the  grofs 
weight,  or  that  of  the  caflc,  &c.  and  goods  together,  gives 
the  weight  of  the  goods  alone,  or  the  nett  or  neat  weight. 
But  if  the  tare  is  not  known  feparately,  and  an  allowance 
made  for  it  at  fo  much  per  hundred  weight,  or  hundred 
yards,  &c.  then  the  deduftion  of  the  tare  is  by  the  rule  of 
three. 

Before  the  tare  is  taken  off,  the  allowance  called  the 
draft  or  draught  is  fubtradled  from  the  original  or  grofs 
weight  of  goods. 

Tare  is  diftinguiflied  by  a variety  of  denominations ; 
thus  : Real  tare,  or  open  tare,  is  the  adfual  weight  of  the 
package  ; cujlomary  tare  is  an  eftabliflied  allowance  for  the 
weight  of  the  package  ; computed  tare  is  an  eftimated  allow- 
ance agreed  upon  at  the  time  ; average  tare  is  when  a few 
packages  only  among  feveral  are  weighed,  their  mean  or 
average  taken,  and  the  reil  tared  accordingly  ; fuper  tare  is 
an  additional  allowance  or  fecond  tare,  when  the  commodity 
or  package  exceeds  a certain  weight. 

When  tare  is  dedufted,  the  remainder  is  called  the  nett 
weight ; but  if  tret  be  allowed,  it  is  called  the  futtle 
weight. 

Tret  is  a dedudfion  of  4 lbs.  from  every  104  lbs.  of  the  futtle 
we^ht. 

There  was  another  allowance  that  was  formerly  made  for 
dull  or  fand,  or  for  the  wafte  or  wear  of  the  commodity  on 
foreign  articles  paid  by  the  pound  avoirdupois  ; but  this  is  now 
nearly  difcontinued  by  merchants,  or  rather  allowed  in  the 
price.  It  is  wholly  abolifhed  at  the  Eaft  Indian  warehoufes 
in  London,  and  neither  tret  nor  draft  is  allowed  at  the 
cuftom-houfe. 

Tjie  allowance  called  tret  is  calculated  in  the  fame  way 
with  tare.  Ex.  i — At  7 lbs.  tare,  or  tret,  to  i lalbs.  grofs, 
what  is  the  tare,  and  alfo  the  nett  weight,  when  746  lbs.  grofs 
was  received  ? fay,  as  1 1 2 lbs.  to  7 has.  fo  is  746  lbs.  to  the 
tare  fought,  which  fubtradled  from  746  lbs.  the  remainder  is 
the  nett  weight. 

Ex.  2 — At  5 lbs.  tret  to  1 1 2 lbs.  grofs,  what  grofs  weight 
muft  be  received,  when  84 lbs.  nett  was  paid  for:  and  how 
much  is  allowed  ? fubtraft  5 from  1 12,  then  fay,  as  107,  the 
remainder  to  n 2,  fo  is  84  to  the  grofs  weight  fought ; the 
difference  of  which  and  84  is  the  allowance.  Or  thus  ; as 
107  to  5,  fo  is  84  to  the  allowance  fought,  which,  added  to 
84,  gives  the  grofs  weight  fought.  Thus  from  the  grofs 
weight,  nett  weight,  and  allowance,  or  any  two  of  thefe  in 
one  cafe  given,  with  any  one  of  them  in  another  cafe,  we 
find  the  other  two  in  that  other  cafe. 

There  are  fometimes  two  allowances  deducted  out  of 
the  fame  quantity  ; firft  tare,  and  then  tret : after  the  tare 
is  dedufted,  the  remainder  is  called  particularly  fubtle  or 


fattle  weight,  out  of  which  the  tret  is  dedufted,  and  the  laft 
remainder  is  called  nett  weight. 

Ex.  3 — Tare  being  allowed  at  4 to  1 12,  and  tret  aifc  5 to 
1 1 2,  what  is  the  nett  weight  in  87  lbs.  grofs  ? fay,  as  1 1 2 to 
108  ( = 1 12  — 4),  fois  87  lbs.  to  the  fubtle  ; then  as  1 12  to 
107  (=  1 12  — 5),  fois  the  fubtle  to  the  nett.  And  if  you 
multiply  108,  107,  and  87  continually,  and  alfo  112  by 
112,  and  divide  that  product  by  this,  the  quotient  is  the 
nett  weight  fought.  Malcolm’s  Ar.  p.  564. 

The  tare  is  very  different  in  different  merchandizes  : in 
fome  there  is  none  at  all  allowed.  It  is  a thing  much  more 
regarded  in  Holland  than  in  England,  or  elfewhere  : a 
modern  author,  M.  Ricard,  treating  of  the  commerce  of 
Amfterdam,  obferves,  that  the  tares  are  one  of  the  moft  con- 
fiderable  articles  with  which  a merchant  is  to  be  acquainted, 
if  he  would  trade  with  fecurity. 

Sometimes  the  tare  is,  as  it  were,  regulated  by  cuftom  ; 
but  generally,  to  avoid  all  difpute,  the  buyer  and  feller  make 
a particular  agreement  about  it. 

For  a comprehenfive  and  accurate  table  of  the  cuftom- 
houfe  and  commercial  allowances  for  various  kinds  of  goods, 
we  refer  to  the  firft  volume  of  Dr.  Kelly’s  “ Cambift,”  our 
limits  not  allowing  the  infertion  of  it,  though  the  liberality 
of  the  author  would  not  objedt  to  our  thus  availing  ourfelves 
of  his  labours. 

TAREEKAB,  in  Geography,  a town  ‘of  Candahar,  on 
the  Cameh  ; 23  miles  E.S.E.  of  Cabul. 

TAREF,  a towm  of  Arabia,  in  the  province  of  Hedsjas ; 
25  miles  N.E.  of  Medina. 

TAREIBOIA,  in  Zoology,  the  name  of  a fpecies  of 
ferpent  found  in  America,  and  called  alfo  cacaboia ; though, 
according  to  fome  authors,  the  tareiboia  and  cacaboia  are 
two  different  fpecies. 

They  are  both  of  the  amphibious  kind,  and  live  in  lakes 
and  waters,  as  well  as  on  land  ; but  they  are  not  very  poi- 
fonous.  They  are  fmall  fnakes,  and  all  over  black  ; when 
offended  they  will  bite,  but  the  wmund  is  curable.  Authors 
have  written  differently  of  thofe  ferpents,  fome  making  the 
latter  very  different  from  the  former,  and  of  a yellow  colour. 
Ray. 

TAREINSKA,  in  Geography,  a harbour  of  Kamt- 
fehatka,  in  Avatcha  bay  ; 10  miles  S.  of  St.  Peter  and  St. 
Paul. 

TAREIOU,  a town  of  Brafil,  in  the  government  of  St. 
Francifeo  ; i6o  miles  S.W.  of  Pernambuco. 

TAREIRA,  in  Ichthyology,  the  name  of  a filh  caught 
in  the  American  feas,  and  eaten,  but  of  no  fine  flavour.  It 
is  of  an  oblong  and  thick  body,  gradually  tapering  toward 
the  tail ; its  head  refembles  that  of  a fnake,  and  is  raifed 
into  two  tubercles  over  the  eyes  ; its  eyes  are  yellow,  with 
a black  pupil ; its  nofe  pointed,  and  its  mouth  large  and 
yellow  within  ; it  has  extremely  fliarp  teeth  in  both  its  jaws, 
and  on  its  tongue  ; it  has  eight  fins,  the  tail  being  accounted 
one,  and  this  is  forked  ; but  this,  as  well  as  the  reft,  is  of 
the  confiftence  of  a poppy-leaf,  tender,  thin,  and  foft,  and 
fuftained  by  foft  rays  ; its  fcales  are  fo  nicely  laid  on  one 
another,  that  it  feems  fmooth  to  the  touch  ; its  belly  is 
white,  and  its  back  and  fides  are  variegated  with  longitudinal 
green  and  yellow  lines.  Maregrave. 

TAREIRI,  in  Geography,  a river  of  Brafil,  which  runs 
into  the  Atlantic,  S.  lat.  6°.  W.  long.  34°  43' 

TAREKA,  in  Hindoo  Mythology,  is  the  name  of  a fort 
of  demon  flain  by  Rama,  in  his  warfare  deferibed  in  the 
Rarnayana. 

TAREM,  in  Geography,  a city  of  Perfia,  in  the  province 
of  Lariftan,  which  is  a meanly  built  place,  fituated  in  a 
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plain  on  the  banks  of  a fait  river.  It  confills  of  a mud  fort, 
furrounded  on  all  fides  by  wretched  huts,  formed  of  the 
branches  of  a date-tree,  which  grows  in  great  abundance 
on  the  plain.  It  is  the  refidence  of  many  refpeftable  mer- 
chants, who  trade  to  Mafcat,  Gombroon,  and  Shirauz^^  and 
contains  about  1 2,000  inhabitants  ; 30  miles  N.N.E.  of  Lar, 
which  is  fituated  in  N.  lat.  27°  30'.  E.  long.  52°  45'. 

TAREMDSONG,  or  Tarengasong,  a town  of  Thi- 
bet ; 160  miles  S.S.E.  of  Laffa.  N.  lat.  27°  40'.  E.  long. 
92°  50'. 

T A RENT,  a river  of  England,  which  runs  into  the 
Stour,  in  the  county  of  Dorfet,  3 miles  S.E.  of  Blandford. 

Tarent,  an  ifland  of  the  Perfian  gulf,  clofe  to  the  Ihore, 
and  immediately  oppofite  to  Ketif ; although  not  fo  large,  is 
a finer  ifland  than  Bahrein.  It  is  about  feven  miles  long, 
and  about  as  much  in  breadth,  well  fupplied  with  good  frefli 
water,  and  embellifhed  with  many  delightful  gardens,  which 
produce  fruits  of  various  kinds  in  abundance. 

TARENTAISE,  County  of,  a province  of  Savoy, 
bounded  north  by  the  lordlhip  of  Faucigny,  eaft  by  the 
duchy  of  Aofia,  fouth  by  the  county  of  Maurienne,  and 
wefl;  by  the  duchy  of  Savoy  ; erefted  into  a bilhopric  about 
the  fifth  century,  and  an  archbifliopric  in  the  eighth.  The 
kings  of  Burgundy  eredted  it  into  a county  ; and  towards 
the  end  of  the  eleventh  century,  Humbert  II.,  e^l  of 
Maurienne  and  Savoy,  became  mailer  of  it,  and  his  de- 
fcendants  held  it  afterwards.  The  foil  is  baiTen,  and  the 
afpett  of  the  country,  abounding  with  mountains  and  pre- 
cipices, unpleafant,  with  little  good  land.  The  Ifere  croffes 
it  from  eaft  to  weft.  In  its  union  with  France,  it  formed 
part  of  the  department  of  Mont  Blanc. 

TARENTO,  a city  of  Naples,  and  province  of  Otranto, 
the  fee  of  an  archbifliop,  fituated  on  a fmall  peninfula,  which 
projedls  into  a bay  of  the  Mediterranean,  to  which  it  gives 
name.  Tarentum  (which  fee)  was  anciently  the  capital  of  a 
celebrated  republic  ; but  after  undergoing  many  revolutions, 
it  was  deftroyed  by  the  Saracens  or  Hungarians:  foon 
afterwards  it  was  rebuilt  in  a new  fituation.  After  the  total 
expulfion  of  the  Greeks,  duke  Robert,  the  Norman,  created 
his  fon,  Bohemund,  prince  of  Tarento  ; but  his  iffue  failing, 
it  was  bellowed  on  Henry,  fon  of  king  Roger,  and  after- 
wards on  William,  a baftard  of  that  family.  It  was  wrefted 
from  him,  on  account  of  his  illegitimacy,  and  conferred  on 
Manfred  of  Swabia,  who  long  bore  the  title  of  prince  of 
Tarento.  Its  next  transfer  was  made  by  Charles  II.  to 
his  fon  Philip,  titular  emperor  of  Conilantinople,  by  whofe 
daughter  it  was  conveyed  to  the  houfe  of  Baux.  Upon  the 
failure  of  this  family,  it  was  obtained  by  Raymond  Orfini,  a 
younger  fon  of  the  family  of  Nola.  King  Ladiflaus,  by 
marrying  the  widow  of  Raymond,  became  mailer  of  Ta- 
rento. Queen  Joan  II.  gave  it  to  her  hulband,  the  earl  of 
La  Marche  ; and  he  fold  it  to  John  Anthony  Orfino  Balzo, 
the  right  owner.  When  this  prince  died  without  ilfue,  T a- 
rento  efeheated  to  the  crown.  The  inhabitants,  negledling 
the  culture  of  the  foil,  diredled  their  whole  attention  to  fifhing. 
Their  number  is  eftimated  at  18,000.  Its  harbour,  which 
was  once  excellent,  is  now  fo  fliallow  as  to  admit  only  fifhing 
boats.  It  is  defended  by  a fort.  The  bay  of  Tarento  is 
remarkable  for  fprings  of  frefh  water  at  the  bottom,  which, 
as  it  is  faid,  may  be  taken  up  in  a calm  from  the  furface  ; 
60  miles  W.N.W.  of  Otranto.  N.  lat.  40°  45'..  E.  long. 
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TARENTUM,  in  Ancient  Geography,  a town  of  Italy, 
in  Magna  Grsecia,  upon  a fmall  promontory  of  the  Meffapia. 
Tarentum  was  a very  ancient  city : feme  have  aferibed  its 
origin  to  tlie  Cretans,  before  the  Trojan  war.  In  the  21ft 


Olympiad,  a powerful  body  of  emigrants  arrived  under 
Phalanthus  from  Laconia,  that  it  feemed  to  be  refounded. 
Here  they  fettled  upon  an  ariftocratical  plan,  enlarged  the 
fortifications  of  the  city,  and  transformed  it  into  a near  re- 
femblance  of  Sparta.  Places  were  called  by  new  names ; 
and  as  moll  of  the  nobles  had  perifhed  in  a war  with  the 
Japyges,  democracy  was  introduced.  The  favourable  fitua- 
tion of  this  city,  when  it  was  firft  founded,  contributed  to 
its  rapid  profperity.  Placed  in  the  centre  of  three  feas,  it 
obtained  the  whole  commerce  of  the  Adriatic  fea,  of  the 
Grecian  or  Ionian  fea,  and  of  that  portion  of  the  Mediter- 
ranean called  the  Tyrrhenian  fea.  The  adjacent  country 
was  fertile  in  grain  and  fruit ; the  paftures  were  excellent ; 
the  flocks  afforded  a very  fine  wool.  It  is  no  wonder,  then, 
that  the  city  fliould  become  rich,  and  that  riches  fliould  be 
fucceeded  by  luxury.  Philofophy  was  not  neglecled  at  Ta- 
rentum ; and  that  of  Pythagoras  gained  the  preference. 
The  arts  were  alfo  diligently  cultivated.  Strabo  mentions 
the  gymnafium  of  this  city  with  high  commendation,  and 
tlie  bronze  coloffus  of  Jupiter,  which  was  fcarcely  inferior 
to  that  of  Rhodes.  Fabius  Maximus  found  here  abundance 
of  piftures  and  ftatues,  which  ferved  to  adorn  his  triumph. 
With  the  wealth  of  Tarentum,  its  power  alfo  rofe  above 
that  of  all  the  colonies  of  Magna  Grecia ; its  land  forces 
were  eftimated  at  32,000  foot  and  3000  horfe,  in  conftant 
pay  ; and  thirteen  confiderable  cities  acknowledged  its  do- 
minion. At  fea,  their  fleets  rode  triumphant  and  unrivalled. 
The  moll  brilliant  epoch  of  their  hillory  was  that  of  the 
government  of  Archytas,  whofe  profound  learning  as  a phi- 
lofopher,  and  flcill  as  a mechanic,  was  no  impediment  to  his 
political  talents  and  exertions.  His  virtues  alfo  commanded 
refpedl.  He  frequently  led  the  Tarentines  to  battle,  and 
always  returned  after  fuccefs.  With  Archytas,  however, 
terminated  the  profperity  of  Tarentum.  At  length  this 
city  partook  of  the  horrors  of  thofe  wars  which  defolated 
the  fouthern  part  of  Italy.  Tlie  inhabitants  not  only  ex- 
pofed  themfelves  to  the  Roman  arms  by  fome  outrages  com- 
mitted againft  their  ambaffadors,  but  in  the  year  541  of 
Rome,  Annibal  having  taken  poffefilon  of  Tarentum,  the 
Romans  fent  againft  them  a body  of  troops  under  Fabius 
Maximus,  who  retook  it,  and  gained  poffeifion  of  its  ample 
ftores  of  wealth.  In  the  year  664  or  665,  it  was  made  mu- 
nicipal ; and  in  procefs  of  time,  it  became  a very  pleafant 
city.  Whilft  Totila  was  ravaging  Italy  in  the  year  of  Chrill 
546,  the  Greeks  took  poffeflion  of  Tarentum,  but  fuddenly 
abandoned  it  at  the  approach  of  a detachment  of  troops  be- 
longing to  the  king  of  the  Goths ; which  event  occurred  in 
the  year  548.  In  552  the  troops  of  Narfes  retook  it ; but 
it  was  doomed  to  pafs  under  the  dominion  of  Romwald  I., 
duke  of  Beneventum,  in  the  year  668.  On  the  decline  of 
the  Lombard  power,  the  Grecian  emperors  regained  pof- 
feffion  of  tliis  country,  and  retained  it  till  Robei't  Guifeard 
drove  them  for  ever  out  of  Italy.  For  its  fubfequent  hif- 
tory,  &c.  fee  Tarento. 

TAREYEN,  in  Geography,  a town  on  the  weft  coaft  of 
the  ifland  of  Celebes.  N.  lat.  1°  13'.  E.  long.  119°  12'. 

TAREYRAS,  a town  of  Brafil,  in  the  government  of 
Goyas  ; 75  miles  E.N.E.  of  Villa  Boa. 

TAREZA,  a river  of  Hungary,  which  runs  into  the 
Samos,  20  miles  S.W.  of  Tokay. 

TARF,  a river  of  Tunis,  which  runs  into  the  Mediter- 
ranean, 3 miles  S.  of  Maharefs. 

TARFE,  a town  of  Egypt ; 7 miles  W.  of  Cairo. 

TARFOKIRAT,  a town  of  the  kingdom  of  Fez,  on 
the  coaft  of  the  Mediterranean  ; 22  miles  W.  of  Melilla. 
TARFOWA,  a towu  of  Africa,  in  Tunis,  fuppofed  to 
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be  the  ancient  Taphrura  or  Taparura;  24  miles  W.  of 
Thainee. 

TARFVALA,  a town  of  Sweden,  in  the  province  of 
Tavaftland  ; 70  miles  N.N.E.  of  Jamfio. 

TARGA,  a fea-port  town  of  Fez,  near  w'hich  is  an 
oyfter  filhery  ; 90  miles  S.E.  of  Tangiers.  . 

Targa.  See  Tirga. 

TARGA R,  a name  given  by  fome  of  the  chemical 
writers  to  oil  of  juniper. 

TARGET,  a Jhield ; thus  called  from  the  Latin,  tergiim, 
bach,  becaufe  originally  made  of  leather,  wrought  out  of  the 
back  of  an  ox’s  hide. 

Target  is  alfo  the  name  of  a mark  for  the  artillery  to  fire 
at  in  their  pradfice. 

Target,  in  Geography,  a town  of  France,  in  the  depart- 
ment of  the  Allier  ; 2 miles  S.E.  of  Montmarault. 

TARGIONI,  Tozzetti,  Giovanni,  in  Biography,  an 
eminent  Italian  phyfician,  was  born  at  Florence  in  1712,  and 
took  his  degree  of  M.D.  at  Pifa,  where  he  had  Itudied  and 
acquired  fmgular  reputation.  Upon  his  return  to  Florence, 
he  applied  to  the  ftudy  of  botany  under  the  celebrated 
Micheli,  who,  at  his  death,  bequeathed  to  him  his  library, 
herbarium,  and  MSS.,  and  alfo  the  fucceflion  to  his  direftor- 
lliip  of  the  botanical  garden.  He  was  likewife  nominated 
profelfor  of  botany  in  the  Florentine  college  by  the  grand 
duke  ; and  admitted  to  the  two  academies  of  the  Apatifti 
and  Della  Crufea.  In  conjundlion  with  Cocchi,  he  engaged 
in  making  a catalogue  of  the  library  of  Magliabecchi,  which 
he  had  bequeathed  to  the  public  ; and  in  recompence  of  his 
labour,  the  grand  duke  appointed  him  librarian.  His  va- 
rious occupations,  in  connexion  with  his  prahfice,  rendered 
it  neceflary  for  him  to  refign  the  office  of  diredlor  of  the  bo- 
tanical garden  in  1749.  ^he  mind  of  Targioni,  however, 
was  fo  aftive,  that  not  content  with  his  literary  and  profef- 
fional  employments  at  home,  he  made  feveral  fcientific  ex- 
eurfions,  the  refult  of  which  he  publiffied  in  his  “ Relazioni 
d’alcuni  Viaggi  fatti  in  diverfe  parte  della  Tofeana  per  of- 
fervar  le  Produzioni  naturali,  e gli  antichi  Monumenti 
d’elfe,”  Firenz.  t.  1.  1751,  Svo.  As  a phyfician,  he  alfo 
publiffied  feveral  pieces,  and  among  thefe  were  “ Diredlions 
for  the  Recovery  of  drowned  Perfons.”  He  alfo  promoted 
inoculation  for  the  fmall-pox  ; and  direfted  his  attention 
to  the  treatment  of  epidemics,  the  draining  of  marffies,  the 
prevention  of  the  inundations  of  the  Arno,  and  the  examina- 
tion of  vegetables  to  be  fubftituted  for  bread  in  a time  of 
fcarcity.  Having  taken  leave  of  literary  labours  by  a work 
on  the  progrefs  of  the  phyfical  fciences  in  Tufeany,  compre- 
hended in  four  volumes,  he  reftrifted  himfelf  to  medical 
pradlice  from  the  year  1770  to  1780.  At  length,  in  Ja- 
nuary 1782,  being  in  his  71ft  year,  his  life  terminated  by  a 
gradual  decay.  Haller.  Gen.  Biog. 

TARGIONI  A,  in  Botany,  was  fo  named  by  Micheli, 
in  honour  of  his  friend  and  fellow-labourer  in  the  natural 
hiftory  of  Italy  and  other  parts  of  the  world,  Dr.  Cyprian 
Targioni,  of  Florence,  whofe  valuable  mufeum  he  highly 
celebrates.  There  have  been  feveral  perfons  of  this  name, 
diltinguiffied  at  Florence,  in  medicine  and  natural  hillory. 
John  Targioni,  who  took  the  furname  of  Tozzetti  for  an 
eftate,  was  profelfor  of  botany  there,  and  died  in  1782,  aged 
70.  He  publiffied  Travels  in  Tufeany,  as  well  as  feveral 
other  works  relating  to  natural  fcience,  and  purchafed  the 
mufeum  and  library  of  Micheli.  (See  that  article.) — 
Mich.  Nov.  Gen.  3.  t.  3.  Linn.  Gen.  565.  Schreb.  764. 
Mart.  Mill.  Dift.  v.  4.  Sprengel  in  Stockholm  Tranf.  for 
1802.  85.  t.  4:  alfo  in  Bullet,  des  Sciences,  27.  t.  2.  f.  2. 
Juff.  8.  Lamarck  Illuftr.  t.  877. — Clafs  and  order,  Cryp- 
togamia  Hepatica.  Nat.  Ord.  JIga,  Linn.  Hepaticd,  Juffi 


Gen.  Ch.  Cal.  ? Perianth  a continued  membrane,  finely 
reticulated,  enveloping  the  piftil,  at  length  burfting.  Stam.? 
Anthers  numerous,  roundiffi,  feffile,  Icattered  over  the  in- 
fide  of  the  perianth.  Pi/l.  Germen  oval,  nearly  feffile,  ac- 
companied at  the  bafe  by  the  rudiments  of  others,  with 
abortive  ftyles  ; ftyle  terminal,  awl-ffiaped,  tubular,  deci- 
duous ; ftigma  concave.  Peric.  Capfule  feffile,  nearly  glo- 
bofe,  of  two  hemifpherica!  valves,  burlling  vertically,  and 
one  cell.  Seeds  very  numerous,  minute,  roundiffi,  connefted 
by  five  threads  into  a denfe  globular  mafs. 

Elf.  Ch,  Capfule  globofe,  of  two  concave  valves,  and 
one  cell.  Seeds  numerous,  combined  by  fibres  into  a 
globe. 

I.  T.  hypophylla.  Dotted  Targionia.  Linn.  Sp.  PI. 
1603.  Hudf.  519.  Engl.  Bot.  t.  287.  Dickf.  Dr.  PI. 
20.  (T.  minima  et  vulgai'is  ; Mich.  n.  i.  Lichen  petrseus 

minimus,  frudfu  orobi ; Dill.  Mufe.  532.  t.  78.  f.  9.  L. 
alter  acaulis  L’^roiKAAoKa^TTo; ; Column.  Eephr.  part  i.  333. 
t.  331.) — Very  common  in  heathy  rather  moiil  places, 
among  molfes,  on  old  walls  and  rocks,  in  moil  parts  of 
Italy.  It  is  faid  alfo  to  have  been  found  in  Devoniltire,  and 
in  Scotland.  We  have  had  living  plants  from  a bank  near 
Nayland  in  Suffolk,  where  tlie  Targionia  was  difeovered  by 
til!  Rev.  Mr.  Kirby.  The  fronds  are  oblong,  inverfely 
heart-ffiaped,  three  quarters  of  an  inch  in  length,  growing 
nearly  horizontally,  in  denfe  imbricated  patches,  attached 
by  copious  fine  fibrous  roots;  their  upper  furface  dark 
green,  marked  with  a flight  longitudinal  furrow,  and  be- 
fprinkled  with  pale  prominent  points  ; the  under  fide  black, 
becoming  vifible  when,  by  drought,  the  margins  are  curled 
in.  The  parts  of  the  flower  we  have  not  feen.  The  fruit 
ftands  at  the  back  of  the  frond,  a little  below  the  end,  and 
looks  like  the  feed  of  a vetch,  being  nearly  globular,  of  a 
very  dark  brown,  almoll  black  ; feparating  when  ripe  into 
two  hemifpherical  valves,  enclofing  a globular  mafs  ot  black 
powdery  feeds,  connefted  by  fibres.  The  habit  of  the  plant 
is  exaftly  like  that  of  a March antia,  (fee  that  article,) 
but  the  generic  charadler  differs  effentially,  by  the  fruit 
alone,  from  that  genus,  as  well  as  from  Jungermannia,  of 
which  latter  Hedwig  fufpefted  it  to  be  a fpecies.  We  rely 
on  the  obfervations  of  Sprengel  for  the  ilrudlure  of  the 
flower,  though  without  any  folid  convidlion  that  the  anthers 
are  what  he  deferibes.  The  female  parts  of  fruftification 
refemble  thofe  of  true  Musci,  (fee  that  article,)  but  the 
capfule  is  totally  different.  This  part  is  called  calyx  in  the 
Englifh  Botany,  from  a fuppofed  analogy  to  Sphierocarpus, 
which  we  now  believe  to  have  little  foundation.  Whether 
there  be  any  membrane  extended  from  the  bafe  of  the  ftyle 
over  the  germen,  like  the  calyptra  of  moffes,  does  not  appear 
from  Sprengel’s  defeription,  but  it  is  highly  probable ; 
though  as  he  exprefsly  fays  the  ftyle  itfelf  is  deciduous,  that 
circumftance  would  ftill  afford  a material  diftinftion. 

TARGON,  in  Geography,  a town  of  France,  in  the 
department  of  the  Gironde  ; 6 miles  N.E.  of  Cadillac. 

TARGOWISKA,  a town  of  Poland,  in  Volhynia ; 
9 miles  S.  of  Lucko. 

TARGUM,  in  the  Sacred  Literature,  a name  which  the 
Jews  give  to  their  Chaldee  gloffes  and  paraphrafes  on  the 
Scripture.  'See  Paraphrase. 

Thefe  Chaldee  paraphrafes,  which  were  tranflations  of 
the  feriptures  of  the  Old  Teftament,  from  the  Hebrew  text 
into  the  language  of  the  Chaldaeans,  were  called  Targums  : 
for  the  word  targum  fignifies  in  Chaldee  an  interpretation  or 
verfion  of  one  language  into  another,  and  may  properly  be 
applied  to  any  fuch  verfion  or  tranilation  ; but  it  is  moft 
commonly  by  the  Jews  appropriated  to  thefe  Chaldee  para- 
phrafes by  v^ay  of  eminence. 
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As  the  Jews,  during  their  long  captivity  in  Babylon,  had 
forgot  their  ancient  language,  the  Hebrew ; and  now  under- 
ftood  nothing  but  the  language  of  their  mailers,  the  Chal- 
deans ^ there  was  a neceffity  of  explaining  the  prophets  in 
that  language  ; and  to  this  neceffity  is  owing  the  firlt  begin- 
ning of  the  Chaldee  paraphrafc. 

To  make  the  fenfe  of  the  text  underftood,  each  doftor 
made  a paraphrafe  of  fome  part  of  it  in  the  vulgar  tongue  ; 
and  as  thefe  feveral  interpretations,  in  time,  became  very 
voluminous,  certain  rabbins  undertook  to  colledt  them  to- 
gether ; and  this  colleftion  they  called  The  Targum. 

The  Jewifli  dodlors  do  not  agree  about  the  antiquity  of 
the  Targum  ; for  the  more  modern  Jews  having  blended 
their  own  comments  with  thofe  of  the  ancients,  no  certain 
age  or  era  can  be  fixed  for  the  whole  work. 

It  is  commonly  believed,  tliat  R.  Jonathan,  who  lived 
under  the  reign  of  Herod  the  Great,  made  the  firll  Chaldee 
verfion  of  the  prophets  ; and  with  this  verfion  mixed  the 
interpretations  borrowed  from  tradition.  Onkelos,  it  is 
certain,  tranllated  the  Pentateuch  almoft  word  for  word ; 
and  without  any  paraphrafe ; and  another  verfion  of  the 
Pentateuch  is  afcribed  to  Jonathan,  but  that  without  much 
certainty. 

Dr.  Prideaux  thinks,  that  the  verfion  or  Targum  of 
Onkelos  is  the  moll  ancient  of  all  that  are  now  extant : and 
the  principal  reafon  of  his  adopting  this  opinion  is,  that 
the  ftyle  in  which  it  is  written  approaches  nearer  to  the 
Hyle  of  that  part  of  Daniel  and  Ezra,  which  is  written  in 
the  Chaldee  language,  and  which  may  be  confidered  as  a 
ftandard  of  its  purity,  more  than  any  other.  This  Tar- 
gum has  been  held  in  higher  efteem  among  the  Jew's  than  all 
the  other  Targums,  and  being  fet  to  the  fame  mufical  notes 
with  the  Hebrew  text,  it  is  thereby  made  capable  of  be- 
ing read  in  the  fame  tone  in  their  public  affemblies.  The 
next  to  this  in  the  purity  of  its  ityle,  is  the  Targum  of 
R.  Jonathan  Ben  Uzziel  on  the  prophets ; that  is,  on 
Jolhua,  Judges,  the  two  books  of  Samuel,  the  tw'o  books 
of  Kings,  Ifaiah,  Jeremiah,  Ezekiel,  and  the  twelve  minor 
prophets.  The  Targum  of  Onkelos  is  a ftridl  verfion, 
rendering  the  Hebrew  word  for  word  ; whereas  Jonathan 
takes  the  liberty  of  a paraphraft,  by  enlargements  and  addi- 
tions to  the  text.  The  third  Targum,  or  that  on  the  law, 
afcribed  to  Jonathan,  is  not  his,  becaufe  the  ftyle  of  it  is 
wholly  different  from  that  of  his  true  Targum  on  the  pro- 
phets, and  feveral  things  are  mentioned  in  it,  which  had  no 
being,  or  at  leaft  no  name,  till  after  Jonathan’s  time.  The 
fourth  Targum  is  on  the  law,  written  by  an  unknown  au- 
thor, and  at  an  unknown  period.  It  is  called  the  Jerufalem 
Targum,  probably  becaufe  it  was  written  in  the  Jerufalem 
dialeft,  which  was  fpoken  by  the  Jews  after  their  return 
from  Babylon,  and  which  contains  a mixture  of  Hebrew 
words  with  the  Chaldee.  This  Jerufalem  Targum  is  not  a 
continued  paraphrafe,  as  all  the  reft  are,  but  confined  to 
feledl  paffages,  as  the  author  feems  to  have  thought  the  text 
moft  wanted  an  explication.  In  many  places  it  is  taken 
word  for  word  from  the  Targum,  faid  to  be  Jonathan’s  on 
the  law  ; and  contains  feveral  things,  which  are  delivered  in 
the  fame  words  in  the  New  Teftament  by  Chrift  and  his 
apoftles.  Dr.  Prideaux  accounts  for  this  circumftance,  by 
fuppofing  that  thefe  were  fayings  and  phrafeologies,  which 
had  obtained  among  the  Jews  in  the  time  of  our  Saviour, 
and  continued  among  them  long  after : and  hence  Chrift  and 
h*s  apoftles,  and  afterward  the  author  of  this  Targum,  de- 
rived them  from  the  fame  fource.  The  fifth  Targum,  which 
Is  that  on  the  Megilloth,  i.  e.  Ruth,  Efther,  Ecclefiaftes, 
Solomon’s  Song,  and  Jeremiah’s  Lamentations  ; the  fixth, 
which  is  the  fecond  Targum  on  Efther;  and  the  fevcnth, 


which  is  that  on  Job,  the  Pfalms,  and  t.is  Provei  os,  are  all 
written  in  the  moft  corrupt  Chaldee  of  the  Jr:  ulalem  dialeft. 
Of  the  two  former,  no  author  is  named  ; but  the  author  of  the 
third  is  faid  to  be  Jofeph  the  one-eyed,  but  who  he  was,  or 
when  he  lived,  we  are  not  told  : that  on  the  Megilloth, 
which  mentions  the  Mifchna  and  the  Talmud  with  the  expli- 
cation, muft  have  been  written  after  the  Babylonifh  Talmud, 
or  the  year  of  Chrift  500.  The  eighth  and  laft  of  thefe 
Targums,  is  that  on  the  two  books  of  Chronicles;  pub- 
liftied  by  Beckius  at  Augfburg  in  Germany,  that  on  the 
firft  book  in  1680,  and  that  on  the  fecond  in  1683.  On 
Ezra,  Nehemiah,  and  Daniel,  there  is  no  targum. 

That  the  Targum  of  Onkelos  on  the  law,  and  that  of 
Jonathan  on  the  prophets,  are  as  ancient  as  our  Saviour’s 
time,  if  not  more  ancient,  is  the  general  opinion  of  both 
Jews  and  Chriftians.  As  to  all  the  other  Targums  befides 
thefe  two,  they  are  certainly  of  a much  later  date  ; the  ftyle 
of  every  one  of  them  is  more  barbarous  and  impure  than 
that  of  the  Jerufalem  Talmud,  and  they  muft,  therefore, 
have  been  written  after  the  compofure  of  that  work,  i.  e. 
after  the  beginning  of  the  fourth  century  after  Chrift  ; and 
if  the  Talmudic  fables,  with  which  they  abound,  were 
taken  out  of  the  Babylonilh  Talmud,  this  will  bring  their 
date  ftill  lower,  and  prove  them  to  have  been  written  after 
that  Talmud,  or  after  the  beginning  of  the  fixth  century 
after  Chrift. 

The  Targums  of  Onkelos  and  Jonathan  are  in  fuch  great 
efteem  among  the  Jews,  that  they  hold  them  to  be  of  the 
fame  authority  with  the  original  facred  text,  and  for  the  fup- 
port  of  this  opinion,  they  feign  them  to  be  derived  from 
the  fame  fountaki.  The  Chaldee  pai'aphrafe  of  Onkelos, 
they  fay,  was  delivered  in  the  fame  manner  with  the  real 
law,  when  God  gave  the  written  law  unto  Mofes  at  Mount 
Sinai  ; and  when  by  his  holy  Spirit  he  didlated  to  the  pro- 
phets the  prophetical  books,  he  delivered  feverally  to  them 
upon  each  book  the  Targum  of  Jonathan  at  the  fame  time. 
Thefe  were  delivered  by  faithful  hands,  the  firft  from 
Mofes,  and  the  other  from  the  prophets,  till  they  came 
down  to  Onkelos  and  Jonathan,  who  only  put  them  into 
writing. 

Agreeably  to  the  high  opinion  that  was  entertained  of 
them,  they  were  read  every  Sabbath-day  in  their  fynagogues, 
in  the  fame  manner  as  the  original  facred  word  itfelf,  of 
which  they  were  verfions  ; and  this  ufe  of  them  was  con- 
tinued to  late  times.  Whether  the  Targums  of  Onkelos 
and  Jonathan  were  received  for  this  ufe  fo  early  as  our 
Saviour’s  time  is  not  certain  ; however,  it  feems  that  thefe, 
or  fome  others,  were  ufed  for  the  inftruftion  of  the  people, 
and  were  read  among  them  in  private  as  well  as  in  public. 
Agreeably  to  this  purpofe,  they  had  fome  of  their  bibles 
written  out  in  Hebrew  and  Chaldee  together  ; that  is,  each 
verfe  firft  in  Hebrew,  and  then  in  Chaldee  ; and  thus  from 
verfe  to  verfe  through  the  whole  volume.  In  thefe  bibles, 
the  Targum  of  Onkelos  was  the  Chaldee  verfion  for  the 
law  ; and  that  of  Jonathan  for  the  prophets  ; and  for  the 
Hagiographa,  the  other  Targums  that  were  written  on 
them.  One  of  thefe  bibles,  thus  written,  Buxtorf  tells  us 
he  had  feen  at  Stralburg  : and  bifhop  Walton  acquaints  us, 
that  he  had  the  perufal  of  two  others  of  the  fame  fort,  one 
in  the  public  library  of  the  church  of  Weftminfter,  and  the 
other  in  the  private  ftudy  of  Mr.  Thomas  Gataker.  The 
other  Targums  are  all  of  a much  later  date  than  thofe  of 
Onkelos  and  Jonathan,  and  of  far  lefs  authority  ; however, 
bifiiop  Walton  has  introduced  moft  of  them  into  his  Poly- 
glot. The  Targums  of  Onkelos  and  Jonathan  are  of  great 
ufe  forjhe  better  underftanding  not  only  of  the  Old  Tefta- 
ment, on  which  they  are  written,  but  alfo  of  the  New.  As  to 
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the  Old  Tellament,  they  ferve  to  vindicate  the  genuinenefs  of 
the  preCent  Hebrew  text,  by  proving  it  to  be  the  fame  that 
was  in  ufe  when  thefe  Targums  were  made,  contrary  to  the 
opinion  of  thofe  who  think  the  Jews  corrupted  it  after  our 
Saviour’s  time.  They  help  to  explain  many  words  and 
phrafes  in  the  Hebrew  original,  and  they  hand  down  to  us 
many  of  the  ancient  cuftoms  of  the  Jews.  And  fome  of 
thefe,  with  the  phrafeologies,  idioms,  and  peculiar  forms  of 
fpeech,  which  we  find  in  them,  do  in  many  inftances  help 
as  much  for  the  better  illuftration  and  better  underllanding 
of  the  New  Teftament  as  of  the  Old  : the  Jerufalem  Chal- 
dee dialeft,  in  which  they  are  written,  being  the  vulgar  lan- 
guage of  the  Jews  in  our  Saviour’s  time.  They  alfo  very 
much  ferve  the  Chriftian  caufe  againft  the  Jews  by  inter- 
preting many  of  the  prophecies  of  the  Meffiah  in  the  Old 
Teftament,  in  the  fame  manner  as  the  Chriftians  do.  Many 
inftances  are  produced  to  this  purpofe  by  Dr.  Prideaux  in 
his  Conneft.  of  the  Hift.  of  the  Old  and  New  Teft.  vol.  iv. 
p.  777,  &c. 

Thefe  Targums  are  publillied  to  the  bell  advantage  in  the 
fecond  edition  of  the  great  Hebrew  bible  fet  forth  at  Bafil 
by  Buxtorf  the  father,  anno  i6io,  for  he  has  reftified  the 
Chaldee  text,  and  reformed  the  vowel  pointings  in  it : the 
Targums  having  at  firft  been  written  without  vowel  points, 
which  were  afterwards  added  very  erroneoufly  by  fome 
Jews. 

TARHONA,  in  Geography,  a town  of  Africa,  in  Tri- 
poli ; 25  miles  S.W.  of  Lebida. 

TARI,  or  Torn,  a river  of  Africa,  which  rtms  through 
the  kingdom  of  Popo  into  the  fea. 

TARI,  in  Commerce.  See  Taro. 

TARICHIrE,  in  Ancient  Geography,  ifiands  fituated  on 
the  coaft  of  Africa,  in  the  Mediterranean  fea,  between 
Leptis  and  Thapfus,  mentioned  by  Strabo. 

TARIDEGO,  in  Geography,  a town  of  Africa,  on  the 
river  St.  Domingo.  N.  lat.  12°  loh  W.  long.  13'’  56'. 

TARIENTO,  a town  of  Italy,  in  Friuli;  8 miles  N. 
of  Udina. 

TARIER  of  Buffon,  in  Ornithology.  See  Motacilla 
Ruhetra. 

TARIER  A,  in  Ichthyology,  the  name  of  a river-fifii 
caught  in  many  parts  of  America. 

It  is  an  oblong  fifti,  with  a ftraight  back,  and  a belly 
fomewhat  hanging  down  ; its  under  jaw  is  longer  than  its 
upper,  and  its  teeth  are  extremely  fharp  : among  thefe  are 
two  longer  than  the  reft  in  the  middle  of  the  under  jaw,  and 
four  fuch  in  the  upper  ; its  fcales  are  large,  its  back  brown, 
and  its  belly  and  fides  whitiih.  It  is  a well-tafted  fifh,  but 
full  of  bones.  Marc  grave. 

TARIF,  or  Tariff,  Booh  of  Rates ; a table  or  cata- 
logue, drawn 'ufually  in  alphabetical  order,  containing  the 
names  of  feveral  kinds  of  merchandize,  with  the  duties  or 
cuftoms  to  be  paid  for  the  fame,  as  fettled  by  authority,  and 
agreed  on  between  the  feveral  princes  and  ftates,  that  hold 
commerce  together. 

TARIFFA,  in  Geography,  a fea-port  town  of  Spain, 
in  the  province  of  Seville,  fituated  on  a bay  to  which  it 
gives  name,  on  the  north  fide  of  the  Straits  of  Gibraltar, 
fortified  with  old  walls  and  towers,  with  a caftle,  in  which 
the  governor  refides.  By  the  Romans  it  was  called  “ Julia 
Tradudla,”  and  “ Julia  Joza.”  The  prefent  name  is  from 
the  Moors  ; 27  miles  S.S.E.  of  Medina  Sidonia.  N.  lat. 
36°  3'.  W.  long.  5°  41'. 

TARIFILON,  in  Botany,  a name  by  which  Avicenna, 
and  fome  other  authors,  have  called  the  trifoUum  bituminofum, 
or  {linking  trefoil. 

TARIJA,  in  Geography,  a jurifdidlion  of  South  Ame- 
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rica,  in  Peru,  but  placed  under  the  viceroyalty  of  Buenos 
Ayres.  This  is  reprefented  a charming  and  fertile  country, 
with  a ferene  ftcy  and  a fine  temperature  of  air,  producing 
wheat,  maize,  and  all  other  things  that  are  cflential  to  the 
fupport  of  man ; together  with  the  tree,  which  produces 
the  herb  of  Paraguay,  the  cocoa,  the  vine,  and  flax,  which 
is  cultivated  merely  for  the  fake  of  Its  feed.  In  the  abun- 
dance of  paftures  are  fed  a vaft  number  of  cattle  and  Iheep. 
The  annual  tranfports  of  black  cattle  alone  are  computed 
at  little  lefs  then  10,000  head,  which  are  valued  at  from 
eight  to  ten  piaftres  each.  The  hides  tanned  and  prepared 
form  foie -leather  for  the  inhabitants  of  La  Plata,  Potofi, 
&c.  The  demands  for  Spanilh  and  colonijJ  merchandife  an- 
nually exceed  60,000  piaftres  ; the  returns  for  which  are 
made  in  produdlions  of  the  province.  St.  Bernardo  de 
Tarija  is  the  chief  town.  Chicas  and  Tarija  form  one 
government. 

Tarija,  a river  of  South  America,  which  runs  into  the 
Vermejo,  in  the  province  of  Tucuman. 

Tarija.  Site  Bernardo  de  Tarija. 

TARIN,  in  Ornithology,  a name  given  by  the  French, 
and  from  them  by  many  others,  to  the  citrinella ; a bird  com- 
mon  in  Italy,  and  kept  in  cages  for  its  beauty  and  fine  notes. 
See  Fringilla. 

TARINGASONG,  in  Geography,  a town  of  Thibet; 
17  miles  S.S.E.  of  Laffa.  N.  lat.  28°  6'.  E.  long.  93°. 

TARINGTING,  in  Ornithology,  a name  given  by  the 
people  of  the  Philippine  ifiands,  to  a fpecies  of  lapwing, 
which  is  common  on  the  fea-fhores,  and  runs  remarkably 
fwift. 

TARINURAK,  in  Geography,  a river  of  Ruffia,  which 
runs  into  the  Lena,  N.  lat.  61°.  E.  long.  124°  14'. 

TARISKERI,  a town  of  the  ifland  of  Metelin,  on  the 
N.  coaft  ; 12  miles  E.  of  Cape  Sigri. 

TARITH,  one  of  the  many  names  given  by  chemifts  to 
mercury. 

TARITO,  in  Geography,  a town  of  Thibet ; 33  miles 
S.E.  of  Tchontori. 

TARKA,  a mountain  of  Tranfylvania;  28  miles  N.N.E. 
of  Udvarhely. 

TARKI,  a town  of  Hungary  ; 15  miles  N.N.W.  of 
Topoltzen. 

Tarki,  or  Tarku,  a town  of  Afia,  in  Dagheftan,  capi- 
tal of  the  diftrift  of  Schamgul,  feated  in  N.  lat.  42°  50', 
and  fuppofed  to  contain  10,000  inhabitants,  Hands  on  the 
Cafpian  fhore,  in  a narrow  glen,  through  which  run  many 
ftreams  of  falt-water. 

TA RKI RA-HOUTCFIIN,  apoft  of  Chinefe  Tartary, 
in  the  country  of  the  Mongols.  N.  lat.  44°  34'.  E.long. 

1 1 3°  48'. 

TARKO,  a town  of  Flungary,  6 miles  E.S.E.  of 
Szeben. 

TARKSHA,  a name  of  the  fabulous  bird  Garuda,  on 
which,  in  the  mythology  of  the  Hindoos,  their  god  Viftinu 
rides.  This  vehicle,  or  vahan,  in  the  Sanferit  tongue,  is 
reprefented  as  half  man  half  eagle  ; and  offers  an  argument 
for  the  identity  of  the  Hindoo  deity,  and  the  Jupiter  of  the 
Greeks.  Another  name  of  this  bird  is  Superna;  which 
fee.  See  alfo  Vahan. 

TARMA,  in  Geography,  a jurifdidlion  of  South  America, 
in  Peru,  fituated  to  the  north  of  Atun  Xauxa,  about  90 
miles  from  Lima,  to  which  diocefe  it  belongs,  and  is  one  of 
the  moil  extenfive  in  this  part  of  Peru.  The  climate  is 
temperate,  and  the  foil  fertile,  except  towards  the  mountains, 
where  it  is  cold,  and  the  land  is  chiefly  applied  to  feeding 
of  cattle  ; and  many  mines  of  filver  are  found.  Tarma,  the 
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capital,  is  85  miles  E.  of  Lima.  S.  lat.  ii®.  W.  long. 
75®  50'- 

TARMONBARRY  Bridge,  a village  of  the  county 
of  Rofcommon,  Ireland,  at  -which  there  is  a bridge  over  the 
Shannon.  The  royal  canal,  if  it  fiiould  ever  be  completed, 
is  to  join  the  Shannon  near  this  place.  It  is  4 miles  N.W. 
from  Longford,  and  above  60  from  Dublin. 

TARMON-HILL,  a mountain  at  the  fouthern  extre- 
mity of  the  peninfula,  called  The  Mullet,  being  a detached 
part  of  the  county  of  Mayo,  Ireland. 

TARN,  a river  of  France,  which  rifes  in  the  mountains 
of  Lozere,  paffes  by  Florae,  Ifpanhac,  St.  Enimie,  Com- 
peyre,  Milhau,  St.  Rome,  Alby,  LTfle,  Rabaftens,  Ville- 
mur,  Montaubau,  &c.  and  joins  the  Garonne,  near  MoiiTac, 
in  the  department  of  the  Lot. 

Tarn,  a department  of  France,  being  one  of  the  nine 
departments  of  tlie  fouthern  region,  and  formerly  a portion 
of  Upper  Languedoc,  in  N.  lat.  43°  40',  bounded  on  the  N. 
and  N.E.  by  the  department  of  the  Aveiron,  on  the  S.E. 
by  that  of  Herault,  on  the  S.  by  that  of  the  Aude,  and  on 
the  W.  by  the  departments  of  the  Upper  Garonne  and 
the  Lot,  and  taking  its  name  from  the  river  Tarn,  which 
traverfes  it  from  E.  to  W.  Its  territorial  extent  is  6080 
kiliometres,  and  its  population  comprehends  272,163  perfons. 
It  is  divided  into  4 circles,  35  cantons,  and  356  communes. 
The  circles  are  Gaillac,  including  59,501  inhalait.ants ; Alby, 
63,064;  Caftres,  106,918  ; and  Lavaur,  42,680  inhabitants. 
Its  contributions  in  the  iith  year  of  the  French  era, 
amounted  to  2,693,820  francs  ; and  its  expences  to 
252,749  fr.  18  cents.  According  to  Haffenfratz,  its  ex- 
tent in  French  leagues  is  30  in  length,  and  20  in  breadth  : 
it  is  divided  into  5 circles  and  48  cantons,  and  its  population 
comprehends  289,148  fouls.  Its  capital  is  Alby.  This 
department  is  diverfified  with  hills  and  plains,  and  abounds 
in  a variety  of  produftions,  w’z.  grain,  flax,  hemp,  wine, 
fruits,  and  paftures.  It  has  confiderable  forefts,  with  mines 
of  iron,  copper,  lead,  coal,  quarries  of  marble,  &c. 

TARNA,  a town  of  Sweden,  in  the  lapmark  of  Umea: 
145  miles  N.W.  of  Umea. 

Tarn  AC,  a town  of  France,  in  the  department  of 
the  Correze,  on  the  Vienne  ; 25  miles  N.  of  Tulle. 

TARNAVAY,  a town  of  Hindooftan,  in  the  county 
of  Calicut ; 20  miles  N.E.  of  Paniany. 

TARNISHING,  a diminution  of  the  natural  luftre  of 
any  thing,  efpecially  of  a metal. 

Gold  and  filver,  when  tarnilhed,  refume  their  brightnefs, 
by  fetting  them  over  the  fire  in  certain  leys.  Copper, 
pewter,  &c.  that  are  tarniflied,  recover  their  luftre  with 
tripoli  and  potaflies. 

TARNOGROD,  in  Geography,  a town  of  Poland,  in  the 
palatinate  of  Belcz  ; 52  miles  W.S.W.  of  Belcz. 

TARNOPOL,  a town  of  Auftrian  Poland,  in  Galicia; 
72  miles  E.  of  Lemberg.  N.  lat.  49°  30'.  E.  long.  25°  40'. 

TARNOW,  a town  of  Auftrian  Poland,  in  Galicia;  52 
miles  S.W.  of  Sandomir.  N.  lat.  49°  56'.  E.  long.  20°  53'. 

TARNOWITZ,  a town  of  Silefia,  in  the  principality 
of  Oppeln,  near  which  is  a filver  mine ; 6 miles  N.  of 
Ober  Beuthen.  N.  lat.  50°  25'.  E.  long.  18°  47'. 

TARO,  a river  which  rifes  in  the  fouthern  part  of  the 
duchy  of  Parma,  and  runs  into  the  Po,  9 miles  E.  of 
Bufleto.  The  country  through  which  it  pafles  is  called 
Val  di  Taro. — Alfo,  a late  department  of  France,  formed 
by  the  duchies  of  Placentia  and  Parma. 

Taro,  in  Commerce,  a money  of  account  and  copper  coin 
of  Naples,  Sicily,  and  Malta.  For  the  accounts  at  Malta, 
fee  ScuDO.  The  banks  at  Naples  keep  their  accounts  in 
ducati,  tari,  and  grani.  A ducat  contains5  tari,  locarlini,  or 
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40  cinquini : a taro,  or  tarino,  is  worth  2 carlini,  or  20. 
grani.  Among  the  filver  coins  are  tari,  at  2 carlini.  By 
the  coinage  of  1804,  the  piece  of  12  carlini  ftiould  contain 
350|-  Englifh  grains  of  fine  filver  ; fo  that  it  is  worth 
49^/.  fterling  ; and  the  ducat  of  10  carlini  is  worth  41^/. 
fterling  nearly,  or  il.  fterling  = 5 ducats  88  grani.  The 
taro  of  Sicily  is  worth  about  4^/.,  or  more  accurately,  i/. 
fterling  = i ounce  28  tari  15  grani. 

TAROATAIHETOOMO,  is  the  name  of  one  of  the 
two  firft  or  fupreme  deities  at  Otaheite ; the  other,  who  is  fup- 
pofed  to  have  been  a rock,  is  called  Tepapa.  Thefe  produced 
a fon  called  Tane,  to  whom  their  prayers  are  generally  ad- 
drefled,  and  who  is  fuppofed  to  intereft  himfelf  in  the  affairs 
of  mankind  ; and  a daughter  called  Tellowmatatayo,  the 
Tear,  from  whom  proceed  the  months  and  days.  From 
the  two  firft  beings  they  fuppofe  alfo  to  have  fprung  an 
inferior  race  of  deities  called  Eatuas.  Hawkefworth’s  Voy. 
vol.  ii.  p.  238. 

TARODUNUM,  in  Ancient  Geography,  a town  of  Ger- 
many, near  the  Danube,  and  in  the  vicinity  of  Arse  Flavije. 

TAROM,  in  Geography.  See  Tarum. 

TARON,  or  Tiroan,  a town  of  Perfia,  in  the  province 
of  Adirbeitzan  ; 120  miles  S.E.  of  Tauris. 

TARON  A,  in  Ancient  Geography,  a town  of  the  Tauric 
Cherfonefus,  S.E.  of  Taphra,  and  E.  of  Satarcha. 

TAROONCHI,  in  Geography,  a town  of  Hindooftan, 
in  Myfore  ; 15  miles  S.S.W.  of  Chinna  Balabaram. 

TAROUC  Yamdson,  a lake  of  Thibet,  about  53  miles 
in  circumference.  N.  lat.  31°  52'.  E.  long.  84°  38'. 

TAROUCA,  a town  of  Portugal,  in  the  province  of 
Beira  ; 9 miles  S.  of  Lamego. 

TAROULA,  a town  on  the  eaft  coaft  of  the  iftand  of 
Tidor.  N.  lat.  0°  42'.  E.  long.  127°  20'. 

TAROURS,  a town  of  Hindooftan,  in  Berar  ; 30  miles 
N.N.E.  of  Neermul. 

T A ROUT,  a town  of  Arabia,  in  the  province  of  Heds- 
jas  ; 32  miles  S.E.  of  El  Catif. 

TARP,  a town  of  Sweden,  in  the  province  of  Dalland  ; 
12  miles  N.  of  Uddevalla. 

TARPANS,  a kind  of  wild  horfes  in  the  Caucafian 
defert,  E.  of  the  river  Yaik.  They  are  of  a middling  fize, 
roundifh,  fliort,  generally  of  a blueifli-grey  colour,  with  big 
heads,  and  ewe-necked.  They  are  taken  with  a noofe,  and 
broken  to  the  faddle  by  being  coupled  to  a tame  horfe. 

TARPAULIN,  or  Tarpawling,  is  apiece  of  canvas, 
well  pitched  and  tarred  over,  to  cover  the  hatchways  of  a 
fliip  at  fea,  in  order  to  prevent  the  penetration  of  the  rain 
or  fea-water,  which  may  occafionally  rufli  over  the  decks. 

The  term  is  alfo  ufed  in  derifion  for  a perfon  bred  at  fea, 
and  educated  in  the  mariner’s  art.  We  dfo,  of  late,  ufe  it 
to  exprefs  a painted  floor-cloth. 

Tarpaulin  Cow,  in  Geography,  a bay  on  the  S.  of 
Maflachufetts,  near  Falmouth. 

TARPEIAN,  Tarpeius,  in  Antiquity,  an  epithet  given 
to  a rock  in  ancient  Rome,  of  confiderable  height ; whence, 
by  the  law  of  the  Twelve  Tables,  thofe  guilty  of  certain 
crimes  were  precipitated.  It  was  on  this  rock  that  the 
Capitol  was  built. 

The  Tarpeian  rock  might  formerly  be  fteep  enough  on 
one  fide  to  break  a man’s  neck  ; but  it  could  never  have 
been  of  that  furprifing  height  mentioned  by  fome  writers, 
if  any  judgment  can  be  formed  from  its  appearance  at  pre- 
fent.  See  Burnet’s  Letters,  p.  238,  and  Miflbn’s  N. 
Voyage,  p.  103. 

It  took  its  name  from  a veftal,  called  Tarpeia,  who  be- 
trayed the  Capitol,  of  which  her  father  was  governor,  to 
the  Sabine^  ; on  condition  that  they  would  give  her  all  they 
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bore  on  their  left  arms,  meaning  their  bracelets.  But,  in- 
ftead  of  bracelets,  they  threw  their  bucklers  (which  were 
likewife  borne  on  their  left  arm)  upon  her  head,  and 
cruihed  her  to  death. 

Others  afcribe  the  delivery  of  the  Capitol  to  her  father, 
Spurius  Tarpeius  ; and  add,  that  he  was  precipitated 
down  this  rock  by  Romulus’s  order,  and  that  this  hence- 
forward became  the  punifhment  of  all  criminals  of  the  like 
kind. 

Tarpeian  Games,  Lud'i  Tarpeti,  were  games  inftituted 
by  Romulus  in  honour  of  Jupiter  Feretrius  ; and  called 
alfo  Capitolini  ludi.  See  Capitoline. 

TARPORLEY,  in  Geography,  a fmall  market-town  in 
the  hundred  of  Ediibury,  and  county  palatine  of  Chefter, 
England,  is  fituated  on  the  great  road  from  London  to 
Chefter,  at  the  diftance  of  172  miles  N.W.  from  the  former, 
and  II  miles  E.S.E.  from  the  latter.  In  anqient  records, 
Tarporley  is  called  a borough,  and  the  houfes  burgages  : 
it  had  in  former  times  a mayor,  as  appears  by  deeds  of  the 
years  1348  and  1396:  it  is  now  governed  by  a conftable. 
The  market,  which  was  originally  on  Tuefday,  was  granted 
in  1281  to  Hugh  de  Tarporley,  then  lord  of  the  manor  : it 
had  been  many  years  difufed,  but  was  reftored  in  1705  by  fir 
John  Crew,  who  alfo  procured  a grant  of  three  annual  fairs, 
and  built  a market-houfe.  The  parifti  of  Tarporley,  which 
includes  the  townfiiips  of  Eaton,  Rufhton,  and  Utkinton, 
contained  in  the  year  1 8 1 1 , according  to  the  population 
report,  365  houfes,  and  1852  inhabitants.  An  annual 
fox-hunt,  of  great  celebrity,  is  held  at  Tarporley,  on  the 
firft  week  in  November,  during  which  week  are  horfe -races, 
at  a place  called  Crab-tree  Green,  on  Delamere  foreft. 

About  two  miles  fouthward  of  Tarporley  rifes  the  great 
infulated  rock  of  Beefton.  It  is  compofed  of  fand-ftone, 
and  is  nearly  perpendicular  on  one  fide,  which  gives  it  a 
tremendous  appearance,  but  the  other  fide  gradually  flopes 
to  the  level  of  the  country.  Its  height  is  366  feet.  On 
the  creft  of  this  rock  are  the  ftately  ruins  of  the  far-famed 
Beefton  caftle,  whofe  almoft  impregnable  ftrength  was  once 
proverbial.  This  fortrefs  was  erefted  in  1220  by  Ranulph 
de  Blundeville,  earl  of  Chefter.  It  confifted  of  an  outer  and 
inner  area.  The  outer  was  defended  by  a ftrong  wall,  for- 
tified with  round  towers,  which  ran  acrofs  the  flope  from 
one  end  of  the  precipice  to  the  other.  Some  parts  of  this 
wall,  and  fix  of  the  towers,  are  ftill  extant.  The  area  in- 
clofed  is  nearly  five  acres.  The  caftle  was  defended,  on  one 
fide  of  the  area,  by  a deep  ditch  cut  out  of  the  folid  rock  ; 
on  the  other,  by  the  abrupt  precipice  that  overhangs  the 
vale  of  Chefliire.  The  entrance  is  through  a noble  gateway, 
guarded  on  each  fide  by  a great  round  tower,  with  walls  of 
prodigious  thicknefs.  During  the  civil  wars  of  the  1 7th 
century,  this  foreft  was  alternately  befieged  by  the  royal 
and  parliamentary  forces  ; and  in  1646  was  difmantled  by 
order  of  the  parliament. — Lyfons’s  Magna  Britannia,  vol.  ii. 
part  2.  Cheihire.  Beauties  of  England  and  Wales,  vol.  ii. 
Chefhire,  by  J.  Britton  and  E.  W.  Brayley. 

TARPOU,  a lake  of  Thibet,  about  60  miles  in  cir- 
cumference. N.  lat.  30°  32'.  W.  long.  81°  54'. 

TARQUINIUS  ‘PRiSCUS,  Tarquin  the  Ancient,  in 
Biography,  the  fifth  king  of  Rome,  was  the  fon  of  an  opulent 
merchant  of  Corinth,  who,  efcaping  from  tyranny  at  home, 
fettled  at  Tarquinii,  in  Etruria,  where  he  married  a female 
of  rank,  by  whom  he  had  two  fons.  One  of  them  died,  and 
the  other,  named  Lucumo,  was  urged  by  his  wife  Tanaquil, 
a lady  of  rank  and  of  ambition,  to  remove  from  Etruria  to 
Rome ; where  he  changed  his  prsenomen  Lucumo  into 
Lucius,  and  his  family  name  Damaratus  into  Tarquinius, 
borrowed  from  his  native  city.  Here  he  ingratiated  him- 
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felf  by  his  manners  with  Ancus  Martins,  the  king,  and 
alfo  with  the  people ; and  by  the  liberal  application  of  his 
wealth  to  public  purpofes,  particularly  to  the  fupport  of 
the  wars  in  which  Rome  was  engaged,  as  well  as  by  his 
flcill  and  valour  in  the  field,  he  gained  a reputation  whicli 
ferved  to  advance  him  to  the  rank  of  patrician  and  fenator. 
Ancus  alfo  appointed  him  to  the  confidential  office  of  guar- 
dian to  his  two  fons.  Upon  the  death  of  Ancus,  B.  C. 
616,  the  ambition  of  Tarquin  prompted  him  to  take  meafures 
for  fecuring  the  fucceffion  to  himfelf.  The  crown  being 
eledlive,  he  contrived,  by  bribes  and  felicitations,  to  obtain 
the  fuffrages  of  the  people,  who  proclaimed  him  king  ; and 
in  order  to  ftrengthen  his  intereft  in  the  fenate,  he  intro- 
duced from  plebeian  families  200  new  members  into  this 
body.  In  his  wars  with  the  Latins,  he  took  feveral  of 
their  towns,  and  obliged  the  Sabines  and  Etrurians,  whofe 
confederacy  he  defeated,  to  feek  an  alliance  with  Rome  on 
humiliating  terms.  Tarquin,  in  honour  of  his  fuccefs,  was 
granted  a triumph  ; and  the  fpoils  of  war  were  devoted  to 
the  ereftion  of  the  Circus  Maximus,  for  the  exhibition  of 
the  Roman  or  great  games.  The  Etrurians,  having  after- 
wards rebelled,  obtained  peace  upon  condition  of  their 
recognizing  Tarquin  as  their  fovereign.  During  an  inter- 
val of  peace,  after  a nine  years’  war,  Tarquin  employed 
himfelf  in  improving  the  city,  by  enclofing  it  with  walls, 
and  by  conftrufting  thofe  fewers,  which  were  in  fubfequeiit 
times  the  objeefts  of  admiration.  On  occafion  of  a new 
war  with  the  Sabines,  Tai-quin,  whofe  army  was  deficient 
in  cavalry,  augmented  the  ftrength  of  each  divifion  ; and 
having  defeated  the  Sabines,  they  fubmitted,  and  furrendered 
all  their  fortreffes  to  the  Romans.  At  this  time  Tarquin 
fulfilled  his  vow  of  erefting  a temple  to  Jupiter,  Juno,  and 
Minerva,  on  the  Tarpeian  rock  ; and  by  this  aft  he  acquired 
the  honour  of  founding  the  principal  feat  of  the  Roman 
worlhip.  Having  attained  to  his  80th  year,  the  fons  of 
Ancus  took  occafion  to  make  an  attempt  for  defeating  his 
plan  of  continuing  the  crown  in  his  own  family  by  the 
marriage  of  his  daughter  to  Servius  Tullius,  by  confpiring 
againft  his  life.  They  fo  far  fucceeded  as  to  procure  the 
affaffination  of  the  king.  His  queen  Tanaquil,  however, 
by  keeping  the  event  fecret,  adopted  meafures  for  fecuring 
the  fucceffion  of  her  fon-in-law : and  the  fons  of  Ancus, 
whofe  plot  had  been  detefted,  went  into  voluntary  baniffi- 
ment.  Thus  ended,  in  the  year  B.  C.  570,  the  profperous 
and  fplendid  reign  of  Tarquin  the  elder,  one  of  the  moft. 
illuftrious  of  the  Roman  kings,  and  equally  diftinguiffied  by 
his  conduft  in  peace  and  in  war.  Univ.  Hift. 

Tarquinius  Superbus,  or  Tarquin  the  Proud,  fuppofed 
to  have  been  a grandfon  of  the  elder  Tarquin,  afeended  the 
throne  in  the  year  B.  C.  534.  His  government  was  arbi- 
trary and  tyrannical,  and  it  was  fupported  by  a band  of 
foreign  mercenaries,  employed  in  the  defence  of  himfelf 
and  his  party,  who  had  contributed  to  advance  him  to 
the  throne  in  contempt  of  the  fuffrages  of  the  people. 
Many  of  the  principal  fenators  dreading  the  fate  of  thofe 
who  were  made  the  viftims  of  his  fu^icion  and  avarice, 
retired  into  a voluntary  exile.  The  plebeians,  at  firft 
pleafed  with  the  humiliation  of  the  fenate,  had  fome  reafon 
to  complain  of  the  yoke  impofed  upon  themfelves.  The 
laws  that  had  been  made  in  their  favour  were  abrogated  ; 
fpies  and  informers  watched  their  words  and  aftions  ; and  all 
public  affemblies  for  bufinefs  or  amufement  were  prohibited. 
Tarquin,  confeious  of  the  odium  of  the"  Roman  citizens, 
took  meafures  for  ingratiating  himfelf  with  the  allies ; and 
with  this  view,  he  erefted  a temple  near  the  ruins  of  Alba, 
confecrated  to  Jupiter  Latialis,  at  whicli  the  diets  of  the 
confederate  cantons  were  annually  to  aflemble  ; the  Romans, 
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as  chief  members  of  the  confederation,  prefiding  at  the  facri- 
fices  and  deliberations.  This  inftitution  contributed  to  the 
ftrength  of  the  Roman  ftate,  and  the  extenfion  of  its  domi- 
nion throughout  Italy.  Having  taken  up  arms  againft  the 
Volfcians  and  Sabines,  he  returned,  after  a fuccefsful  war, 
to  Rome,  and  twice  triumphed  ; and  he  took  occaiion  to 
finifh  the  great  circus  and  the  fewers,  which  his  grandfather 
had  begun.  But  a war  again  commenced  with  fome  dif- 
contented  patricians,  who  had  taken  refuge  at  Gabii,  a 
Latin  city  not  far  from  Rome  ; and  this  war  lafted  feven 
years.  At  length  Gabii  was  conquered  by  the  treachery 
of  Sextus,  one  of  Tarquin’s  fons  ; and  the  inhabitants,  whom 
he  treated  with  lenity,  were  incorporated  with  the  Romans. 
During  the  reign  of  this  Tarquin,  the  Sibylline  books  were 
brought  to  Rome,  as  we  have  related  under  that  article,  and 
the  Capitolian  temple  finiflied.  Ardea,  the  capital  of  the 
Rutuli,  was  the  next  objedl  of  Tarquin’s  military  enter- 
prife  ; and  this  circumftance  was  the  remote  caufe  of  the 
rape  of  Lucretia  by  Sextus  Tarquin,  which  at  length  occa- 
fioned  the  expulfion  of  the  Tarquinian  family  from  Rome, 
as  well  as  the  extinftion  of  the  kingly  government.  Brutus, 
availing  himfelf  of  the  paflions  excited  among  the  multitude 
by  the  tragic  fate  of  Lucretia,  and  expofing  the  tyrannical 
government  under  which  Rome  groaned,  obtained  a public 
decree  for  the  banilhment  of  Tarquin  and  his  fons,  and  the 
army  concurring  in  this  refolution,  the  king  was  reduced 
to  the  neceffity,  at  the  age  of  76,  B.  C.  509,  to  abandon 
his  capital,  and  take  refuge  at  Csere,  in  Etruria.  Many 
attempts  were  made  for  his  relloration,  but  all  proved  in- 
effeftual.  Tarquin  retired  into  Campania,  and  died  there, 
in  the  90th  year  of  his  age,  and  14th  of  his  exile.  Poffelf- 
ing  talents  ht  for  command,  he  was  neverthelefs  violent, 
cruel,  and  wholly  unprincipled.  Univ.  Hift.  Gen.  Biog. 

TARRA,  in  Ancient  Geography,  a town  of  Alia  Minor, 
in  Lydia. — Alfo,  a town  and  mountain  of  Crete. 

TARRABERRY,  in  Geography,  a town  of  Bengal; 
30  miles  N.  of  Dinagepour. 

TARRABOGA,  a town  of  Bengal;  45  miles  S.  of 
Doefa. 

TARRACE,  TarRass,  Terrace,  or  Terrafs,  a coarfe 
fort  of  plaller,  or  mortar,  durable  in  the  wet,  and  chiefly 
ufed  to  line  bafins,  cillerns,  wells,  and  other  refervoirs  of 
water.  See  Calcareous  Cement. 

That  which  is  called  the  Dutch  terrafs,  is  made  of  a foft 
rock-llone,  found  near  Collen,  upon  the  lower  part  of  the 
Rhine  ; it  is  burnt  like  lime,  and  afterwards  reduced  to  pow- 
der by  means  of  mills : from  thence  it  is  brought  to  Hoi- 
land  in  great  quantities,  where  it  has  acquired  the  name  of 
Dutch  terrafs.  It  is  of  a greyilh  colour  when  it  is  not 
mixt,  which  is  very  feldom  the  cafe  : becaufeit  is  very  dear, 
and  the  demand  for  it  in  aquatic  wmrks  very  great.  It 
is  faid  that  in  fome  parts  of  England  there  is  found  a foft 
Hone,  refembling  that  of  Dutch  terrafs,  and  which  might 
ferve  as  well  in  aquatic  works. 

An  artificial  terrafs,  refembling  the  true,  may  be  formed 
of  two  parts  of  lime,  and  one  of  plaifter  of  Paris,  well 
beaten  together,  and  ufed  immediately.  There  is  another 
fort  of  terrafs,  ufed  for  coarfer  ufes,  which  is  fometimes 
called  Welfb  terrafs,  formed  of  one  part  lime,  and  two  parts 
of  well-fitted  coal-aihes,  thoroughly  mixt  by  being  well 
beaten  together.  Handm.  to  the  Arts,  vol.  ii.  p.  32. 

TARRACO,  in  Ancient  Geography,  a town  of  Hifpania 
Citerior,  belonging  to  the  Cofetani.  This  was  an  ancient 
town  in  the  time  of  the  Romans.  Some  Spaniih  authors 
have  attributed  its  foundation  to  Tubal.  Others,  with 
greater  probability,  aferibe  it  to  the  Phcenicians,  who  called  it 
Tarcon,  w/hich  the  Romans  changed  into  Tarraco.  Having 
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been  deftroyed,  it  was  re-eftablifhed  by  the  two  Scipios. 
At  length  it  became  the  capital  of  that  region,  to  which  it  gave 
the  name  of  Hifpania  Tarragonenfis.  Auguftus  vifited  this 
city  on  occafion  of  his  war  againll  the  Cantabri ; and  it  was 
here  that  the  firll  altar  w^as  erefted  to  his  honour.  Galba, 
A.D.  68,  w'as  prefentedby  the  Tarraconians  with  a crown 
of  gold.  It  was  in  the  year  121  or  122  that  Adrian  re- 
eftabliihed  the  temple  built  in  this  city  in  honour  of  Auguf- 
tus, under  the  reign  of  Tiberius.  See  Tarragona. 

TARRAGON,  in  Botany,  a name  fometimes  given  to 
foutherti’wood ; which  fee.  See  alfo  Artemisia. 

TARRAGONA,  in  Geography,  a town  of  Spain,  in 
the  province  of  Catalonia,  fituated  on  a rifing  ground  on  the 
coall  of  the  Mediterranean,  at  the  mouth  of  the  river 
Francoli,  and  one  of  the  moft  ancient  cities  in  Spain,  faid  to 
have  been  founded  by  the  Phoenicians.  Under  the  Romans 
it  was  the  capital  of  a province,  called  Tarragonenfis,  and 
was  fortified  by  Scipio  as  a defence  againft  the  Carthaginians- 
In  the  year  467  it  was  talcen  by  the  Goths,  and  levelled 
with  the  ground.  In  516,  a council  was  held  here,  in 
which  monks  are  firft  mentioned ; when  it  was  ordained  that 
the  fabbath  fhould  commence  on  Saturday  evening.  It  af- 
terwards fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Moors,  from  whom  it  was 
recovered  in  the  latter  part  of  the  iith  century,  and  re- 
built by  the  archbifhop  of  Toledo,  who  was  by  the  pope 
abfolved  of  the  oath  he  had  taken  of  going  to  the  holy  war, 
on  condition  that  he  would  lay  out  the  fum  defigned  for  that 
expedition  in  rebuilding  Tarragona.  In  the  war  of  the  fuc- 
ceflion,  the  Englifh  obtained  pofTefllon  of  this  city,  and  in- 
tended to  keep  and  fortify  it,  by  bringing  the  river  Francoli 
quite  round  it ; and  for  this  purpofe  threw  up  vaft  out- 
works and  redoubts,  the  ruins  of  which  are  yet  vifible. 
On  the  poffeifion  of  Gibraltar,  they  gave  up  the  defign.  The 
environs  at  Campus  Tarragonenfis  they  efteem  one  of  the 
moft  fertile  fpots  in  Europe.  Tarragona  has  but  few  re- 
mains of  its  ancient  grandeur  ; inferiptions  almoft  deftroyed 
by  time,  fome  coins,  and  a few  ruins,  give  but  an  imperfedt 
idea  of  what  it  formerly  was.  It  is  now  depopulated,  and 
of  little  importance.  The  harbour  is  dangerous,  and  not 
much  frequented  ; there  are  a few  baftions  in  bad  repair, 
which  were  formerly  built  for  its  defence.  Tarragona  is, 
however,  the  fee  of  an  archbifhop,  the  metropolis  of  Cata- 
lonia, and  difputes  with  Toledo  the  primacy  of  Spain.  The 
eftablifiiment  of  the  fee-  is  faid  to  have  been  in  the  firft  ages 
of  the  church  : the  fuccefiton  of  archbifhops  was  inter- 
rupted by  the  Moors,  and  remained  fufpended  until  the 
iith  century.  The  cathedral  is  worthy  of  attention  for 
its  vaft  dimenfions,  the  elegance  of  its  Gothic  architedfure, 
and  a magnificent  chapel,  built  with  rich  marble  and  jafper, 
in  honour  of  St.  Theda,  tutelar  faint  of  the  church  ; 98 
miles  E.S.E.  of  Saragoffa.  N.  lat.  41°  8'.  E.  long. 

TARRAGITNGE,  a town  of  Bengal;  22  miles  S.E. 
of  Moorfhedabad. 

TARRAPOUR,  a town  of  Hin-dooftan,  in  Bengal; 
17  miles  S.W.  of  Boglipour. — Alfo,  a town  of  Hindoo- 
ftan,  in  Malwa,  on  the  Nerbuddah ; 12  miles  S.  of 

Mundu. 

TARRAR,  a drear  of  Hindooftan,  in  Allahabad, 
bounded  on  the  north  by  Allahabad  Proper,  on  the  E.  by 
Chunar,  on  the  fouth-eaft  by  Boggilcund,  and  on  the  weft 
by  Bundelcund  ; about  35  miles  long,  and  12  broad. 

TARRASA,  a town  of  Spain,  in  Catalonia;  13  miles 
N.  of  Barcelona. 

TARRATZ  Point,  a cape  on  the  north  coaft  of  Bt 
Vincent.  N.  lat.  13°  24'.  W.  long.  65°  15'. 

TARREGA,  a town  of  Spain,  in  Catalonia,  on  the 

Cervera  j 
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Cerrera ; 5 miles  W.  of  Cervera.  N.  lat.  41®  36^.  E. 
loi^.  0°  19'. 

TARRIE,  in  Commerce,  a meafure  at  Algiers  for  corn 
and  dry  goods,  holding  fomewhat  lefs  than  2^  pecks  Eng- 
iifh  meafure  ; 16  tarries  make  a caffife. 

TARROCK,  in  Ornithology,  the  name  of  a fea-fowl  of 
the  larus  or  gull-kind,  and  dillinguillied  by  authors  by  the 
name  of  the  larus  cinereus  Bellonii ; and  called  by  Linnaeus 
the  Larus  tridaRylus  ; which  fee. 

It  is  of  the  fize  of  the  common  pigeon,  and  is  not  much 
unlike  it  in  lhape,  except  that  the  head  is  larger  and  thicker. 
The  bill  is  black,  fliort,  thick,  and  ftrong ; the  throat, 
neck,  and  under  fide  are  white  ; near  each  ear,  and  under 
the  throat,  is  a black  fpot ; on  the  hind  part  of  the  neck  is  a 
black  crefcent,  with  the  horns  pointing  to  the  throat. 

Its  great  diftinaion,  however,  from  all  the  other  birds 
of  the  gull-kind,  is,  that  it  has  no  hinder  toe,  but  in  lieu  of 
it  a fmall  protuberance.  It  is  very  common  on  the  coafts 
of  Cornwall,  and  fome  other  of  the  Englilh  Ihores.  Ray 
and  Pennant. 

TARRY-TOWN,  in  Geography,  a town  of  New  York, 
where  major  Andre,  of  the  Britilh  army,  was  apprehended 
as  a fpy  ; 24  miles  N.  of  New  York. 

TARSAH,  a town  of  Hindooftan,  in  Berar ; 18  miles 
E.  of  Nagpour. 

TARSI,  in  the  Materia  Medico,  a name  by  which  fome 
authors  have  called  the  root  of  the  cyperus  efculentus,  or  fweet 
cyperus  of  the  (hops,  and  by  which  it  is,  in  fome  places, 
ufually  called  by  the  druggifts.  See  Avellanda  and 
Habhazzis. 

TARSO,  in  the  Glafs  Trade,  a fort  of  white  ftone  found 
in  many  rivers  in  Italy,  and  other  places  ; and  ufed  inftead 
of  fand  for  the  fineft  cryftal-glafs,  being  firft  burnt,  and  cal- 
cined with  the  fait  of  the' polverine  into  frit.  Neri’s  Art 
of  Glafs,  p.  7. 

Neri  calls  this  ftone  a kind  of  white  mai'ble  ; and  adds  a 
general  rule,  that  all  ftones  that  will  ftrike  fire  with  fteel,  are 
fit  to  vitrify  ; and  thofe  that  will  not  ftrike  fire  with  fteel, 
will  never  vitrify. 

The  criteria  or  determinate  charafters  of  foffils  were  not 
at  all  fixed  in  this  author’s  time,  otherwife  he  had  not  called 
this  ftone  a kind  of  marble  ; fince  his  own  general  rule  of 
trying  ftones  by  fteel  is,  though  liable  to  a few  exceptions,  a 
very  good  one  ; and,  according  to  that,  this  tarfo  could  be 
of  no  afhnity  to  marble  ; for  marble  will  not  ftrike  fire  with 
fteel,  nor  ever  be  converted  into  glafs. 

The  tarfo,  therefore,  of  this  and  other  authors,  could  be 
nothing  of  the  marble  kind  ; but  is  truly  a cryftalline  mat- 
ter debafed  by  an  admixture  of  white  earth,  and  found  in 
form  of  fmall  pebbles,  of  a whitifli,  yellowifh,  or  pale 
reddifh  colour  ; and  this  is  common  in  all  the  gravel-pits  of 
England,  and  in  the  beds  of  fome  of  our  rivers  ; and  might 
be  ufed  with  great  advantage  by  our  glafs-makers,  if  they 
knew  it  was  fo  eafily  to  be  had. 

On  comparing  thefe  ftones  of  ours,  with  the  cuogoli,  or 
tarfo  of  the  foreign  glafs-makers,  there  is  no  difference  dif- 
tinguifhable  to  the  eye,  nor  will  the  niceft  experiments  by  the 
fire,  acid  menftrua,  &c.  ftiew  the  leaft  diftindfion  between 
them.  "We  are  not  to  wonder,  however,  that  the  glafs- 
makers  did  not  hitherto  diftinguilh  this  tO  be  the  true  cuo- 
goli, or  tarfo,  fince  the  charadlers  of  fofliis  have  been  hi- 
therto fo  little  afcertained,  that  the  belt  and  lateft  author  on 
thefe  fubjedls.  Dr.  "Woodward,  fo  far  miftook  the  ftruAure 
of  this  ftone,  as  to  call  it  a fparry  pebble.  It  is  certain 
that  fpar  could  never  have  any  thing  to  do  with  glafs- 
inaking  ; but  this  ftone  has  no  fpar  in  jts  compofition. 


TARSUS,  in  Ancient  Geography,  a town  and  country  of 
Afia,  in  Bithynia.  Steph.  Byz. 

Tarsus,  in  Geography,  a fea-port  town  of  Afiatic  Turkey, 
in  the  government  of  Marafch,  faid  to  have  been  founded  by 
Sardanapalus.  It  was  at  one  time  the  capital  of  Cilicia,  and 
traverfed  by  the  river  Cydnus.  It  is  mentioned  by  Dionyfius 
Periegetes,  Ptolemy,  Mela,  Pliny,  and  Strabo,  the  latter 
of  whom  fays,  that  it  was  very  powerful  and  populous  ; 
that  its  inhabitants  excelled  in  the  ftudy  of  philofophy,  and 
of  all  the  fciences  cultivated  among  the  Greeks ; indeed  in 
this  refpeft  they  furpaffed  Athens,  Alexandria,  and  all  other 
academies  in  the  world.  It  is  now  inhabited  by  Turks, 
Greeks,  and  Armenians,  and  is  the  fee  of  a Jacobite  biftiop 
and  Neftorian  archbifhop.  It  is  large,  and  furrounded  with 
a double  wall.  St.  Paul  called  himfelf  a native  of  Tarfus  ; 
and  here  the  emperor  Julian  was  buried.  It  has  been  faid 
that  in  the  time  of  St.  Paul,  Tarfus  was  a Roman  colony, 
and  that  the  apoftle  was  a citizen  of  Rome  by  virtue  of  his 
nativity  at  Tarfus.  (A£l;s,  xxi.  37 — 39.  ch.  xxii.  3.)  But 
Dr.  Lardner  has  particularly  examined  this  point,  and  al- 
leged feveral  arguments  to  prove,  that  Tarfus,  though  it 
was  no  mean  city,  as  St.  Luke  fays,  was  not  a municipium, 
or  town  of  Roman  citizens.  (See  St.  Paul.)  Tarfus 
was  taken  by  the  Saracens  in  640  ; 25  miles  W.  of  Adana. 
N.  lat.  37°  i'.  E.  long.  34°  37'. 

Tarsus,  in  Anatomy,  that  part  of  the  foot  (confifting  of 
about  its  pofterior  half ) to  which  the  leg  is  articulated.  Its 
front  portion  correfponds  to  the  inftep  in  common  language. 
Sea  Extremities. 

The  fame  name  is  applied  to  the  portion  of  cartilage  con- 
tained in  each  eyelid.  See  Eye. 

TARTAGLIA,  Nicholas,  in  Biography,  a celebrated 
mathematician,  was  born  at  Brefcia  about  the  beginning  of 
the  1 6th  century.  Being  left  deftitute  in  his  childhood  by 
the  death  of  his  father,  he  was  no  lefs  unfortunate  at  the 
fiege  of  Brefcia  in  1512,  in  receiving  feveral  wounds,  and 
particularly  one  which  divided  his  lip,  fo  that  he  loft  the 
power  of  diftinft  articulation  ; and  from  this  circumftance 
he  got  the  name  of  Tartaglia.  The  defedls  of  his  early 
education  were  amply  compenfated  by  his  genius  and  dili- 
gence. Having  refided  ten  years  at  "Verona,  he  afterwards, 
viz,,  in  1534,  became  profeffor  of  the  mathematics  at  Ve- 
nice ; and  here,  except  during  an  interval  of  eighteen  months 
at  Brefcia,  he  remained  till  the  time  of  his  death,  in  1557. 
His  works  are  numerous.  Befides  tranftations  of  Archi- 
medes and  Euclid,  he  wrote  many  original  treatifes  in  ma- 
thematics, one  of  the  moft  important  of  which,  entitled 
“ Quefiti  e’  inventione  diverfi,”  was  publifhed  at  Venice  in 
1546,  and  dedicated  to  Henry  VIII.  of  England.  It  is 
comprehended  in  nine  books,  and  contains  anfvsmrs  to  teve- 
ral  queftions  that  were  propofed  to  him  at  different  times 
concerning  mechanics,  hydroftatics,  See.;  and  more  particu- 
larly worthy  of  notice  is  the  hiftory  of  the  invention  of  the 
rules  for  folving  cubic  equations,  which  he  communicated  to 
Cardan,  under  an  oath  that  he  would  keep  the  fecret. 
(See  Algebra  and  Card.yn. ) Tartaglia’s  genius  was  no 
lefs  confpicuoufly  difplayed  in  other  fciences  than  in  algebra- 
He  treats  of  artillery  and  gunnery,  and  alfo  of  the  different 
methods  of  fortifying  towns,  befides  various  mechanical  and 
algebraical  queftions.  He  alfo  propofes  many  queftions  with 
regard  to  the  motion  of  bodies,  and  the  method  of  mea- 
furing  diftances,  in  his  “ Nuovia  Scienzia”  and  “ De’  Nunieri 
e Mefure.”  To  Tartaglia  we  owe  the  firft  difeovery  of  the 
belt  angle,  i.  e.  45°,  as  it  was  then  thought,  for  elevating  a 
piece  fo  as  to  throw  a ball  or  fhell  to  the  greateft  diftance. 
He  alfo  announced  a method  of  raifing  vuffels  that  were 
Q 2 fttokt, 
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I'unk,  and  other  heavy  bodies,  from  the  bottom  of  the  fea, 
and  the  means  by  which  a perfon  may  be  enabled  to  remain  a 
confiderable  time  under  water  ; and  to  him  we  owe  a treatife 
on  the  figns  which  indicate  changes  in  the  atmofphere.  He 
has  likewife  furnifhed  us  with  a large  treatife  on  arithmetic, 
algebra,  and  geometry,  publiflied  at  Venice,  in  folio,  in 
1556.  Tirabofchi  remarks,  that  all  Tartaglia’s  works  ma- 
nifeft  great  penetration  and  acutenefs,  and  that  they  would 
claim  higher  commendation,  if  the  author  had  paid  more  at- 
tention to  his  ftyle,  and  if  the  editions  were  more  correftly 
printed.  But  with  all  their  imperfections  and  faults,  and 
after  all  the  improvements  to  which  they  have  led  the  way, 
they  were  juftly  efteemed  at  the  time  when  they  were  written, 
and  they  have  been  ufeful  to  thofe  who  have  in  more  modern 
times  purfued  the  fame  courfe  of  ftudy  and  invelligation. 
Tirabofchi.  Montucla.  Hutton. 

Tartaglia  is  mentioned  by  Pietro  della  Valle  among  great 
Roman  muficians  in  1640,  and  the  compofer  of  “ Clearco,” 
the  firft  opera  that  was  performed  at  a public  theatre  in  Rome. 
For  though  feveral  mufical  dramas  had  been  exhibited  in  the 
palaces  of  ambaffadors  and  other  great  perfonages  in  that 
city,  no  theatre  had  been  previoully  opened  thei'e  for  the 
public  at  large. 

TARTAGLINI,  la  Rosa,  the  daughter  of  Tibaldi, 
an  excellent  tenor  finger  in  the  fervice  of  the  emperor  at 
Vienna.  She  was  extremely^  celebrated  for  her  beauty  and 
agility  of  voice,  and  quitted  the  ftage  in  1768. 

TA  RTALA,  in  Geography,  a town  of  Hindooftan,  in 
Calicut  ; 21  miles  E.  of  Paniany. 

■ TARTAN,  in  Sea  Language,  a fmall  coafting  velTel 
navigated  in  the  Mediterranean  fea,  and  having  only  one  mail 
and  a bowfprit,  the  principal  fail,  which  is  extremely  large, 
being  extended  by  a lateen-yard. 

When  tartans  put  up  a fquare  fail,  it  is  called  a fail  of 
fortune. 

TARTAR,  Tartarus,  or  Tartarum,  in  Chemflry,  an 
acid  concrete  fait  which  rifes  from  wines,  after  complete 
fermentation,  and  flicking  to  the  top  and  Tides  of  the  caflcs, 
forms  a cruft,  which  hardens  to  the  confiftence  of  a ftone. 
It  is  in  this  ftate  a hard,  brittle,  brown-red  mafs,  inter- 
fperfed  with  imperfeCtly  cryftallized  particles  ; and  called 
crude  or  rough  tartar,  or  argol,  by  way  of  diftindtion  from 
that  which  is  purified. 

Its  goodnefs  rather  depends  on  the  number  of  repeated 
fermentations,  which  a fucceflion  of  new  wines  in  the  fame 
callcs  for  feveral  years  makes,  than  on  the  foil  or  climate 
where  the  wine  is  produced. 

The  fweet  wines  afford  always  lefs  tartar  than  the  (harp 
ones,  and  it  is  alfo  lefs  valuable.  The  tartar  of  Rlienilh 
wine  is  better  than  that  of  any  other  ; and  in  general  thofe 
wines  which  have  the  moll  acid  in  them,  and  which  are  the 
moll  coloured  and  ilrongeft-bodied,  afford  the  greatefl  quan- 
tity of  tartar,  and  that  in  the  largeil  cryftals. 

The  talle  of  tartar  is  vinous,  and  (lightly  acid.  It  is  not 
entirely  a produCl  of  fermentation,  for  it  is  contained  in  the 
“ mult,’'’  or  grape  juice,  and  affills  in  the  procefs  of  fer- 
mentation, and  the  production  of  alcohol.  This  fait  has 
alfo  been  found  native,  under  different  combinations,  in  fome 
other  vegetable  juices. 

Befides  the  iifual  way  in  which  tartar  is  produced,  there 
is  a very  remarkable  account  in  the  Memoirs  of  the  Aca- 
demy of  Sciences  at  Paris,  an.  1737,  of  its  having  been 
found  in  a more  than  ordinary  beautiful  ftate  on  a human 
(kull : the  diicovery  was  owing  to  accident,  and  it  was  found 
that  there  had  been  lees  of  wine  in  the  veffel  in  which  the 
IkuU  had  been  laid  ten  dtiys  in  foak- 


The  formation  of  the  cryftals  of  this  tartar  on  the  fltuU# 
while  the  fides  of  the  veffel  had  none  created  on  them,  (hews 
that  the  (laill  had  a difpofition  for  receiving  the  cryftds  more 
than  any  other  body  ; and  their  peculiar  brightnefs  proves, 
that  it  had  fome  (hare  in  their  formation. 

Tartar  confifts  of  a large  quantity  of  extraClive  matter, 
fcarcely  foluble  in  water,  to  which  it  owes  its  colour,  and 
of  a fait,  quite  white  when  pure,  compofed  of  acid  of  tartar 
united  to  a fmall  portion  of  pota(h,  lefs  than  is  required  for 
the  faturatioH  of  the  acid,  but  which,  in  this  proportion, 
forms  a diftinCl  cryftallizable  fait  of  confiderable  importance 
in  feveral  arts  and  manufactures. 

T artar  is  either  white,  or  red,  according  to  the  colour  of 
the  wine  from  which  it  is  produced.  That  brought  from 
Germany  is  the  bed,  as  being  taken  out  of  thofe  monftrous 
tuns,  fome  of  which  hold  a thoufand  pipes  of  wine,  fo  that 
the  fait  has  time  to  come  to  its  confiftence,  which  is  one  of 
the  chief  qualities  to  be  regarded  in  tartar.  That  of  Mont- 
pellier is  the  next  in  order  ; then  that  of  Lyons,  Paris,  &c. 

White  tartar  is  preferred  to  red,  and  is  really  better,  as 
containing  lefs  of  the  droffy  or  earthy  part ; though  both 
kinds,  when  purified,  are  exadlly  the  fame.  The  marks  of 
good  tartar  of  either  kind  are,  its  being  thick,  brittle,  bril- 
liant, and  but  little  earthy. 

Tartar,  in  its  crude  ftate,  is  much  ufed  as  a flux  in  the 
allaying  of  ores.  As  it  contains  both  alkali  and  carbonaceous 
matter,  it  adls  both  in  affifting  the  fufion  of  refraillory  ores, 
and  in  reducing  metallic  falts  and  oxyds.  When  heated 
per  fe  to  rednefs  in  clofe  veffels,  the  extraftive  matter  and 
the  tartareous  acid  both  become  charred,  and  the  refult  is  a 
black  alkaline  carbonaceous  mafs.  In  open  veffels  the  char- 
coal bums  off  totally,  and  at  lall  nothing  remains  but  pure 
white  carbonate  of  potafh.  But  tartar  is  for  the  mod  part 
refined,  in  order  to  obtain  the  pure  fait ; which  is  called 
purified  tartar,  cream  of  tartar,  cryflah  of  tartar  ; or  more 
accurately,  according  to  the  modern  nomenclature,  acidulous 
tartrite  of  potafi,  or  fupertartrlte  of  potaflj,  and  fometimes 
with  lefs  precifion,  fimply  tartar.  This  fait  is  purified  in 
large  quantities  at  Venice,  and  in  France  near  Montpellier, 
by  two  different  proceffes,  which  have  been  defcribed  by 
Defmaret  (Journ.  Phyf.  tom.  i.  p.  67.)  and  by  M.  Fizes 
(Mem.  de  I’Acad.  for  1725),  and  which  we  fliall  here  ex- 
tract; from  Aikin’s  diflionary.  At  Venice  the  method  is  as 
follows  : “ The  crude  tartar  is  firft  dried  in  an  iron  boiler, 
with  a very  gentle  heat  and  frequent  ftii-ring,  that  the  acid 
may  not  be  burnt,  and  is  then  pounded  in  iron  mortars. 
The  ground  tartar  is  then  diftributed  into  wooden  tubs,  and 
boiling  water  poured  upon  it,  whicli  diffolves  the  fait,  and 
leaves  a fediment,  which  is  thrown  away.  The  clear  folu- 
tion  is  left  three  days  at  reft,  during  which  time  it  depofits 
brownifli  cryftals  of  tartar.  The  mother-liquor  from  this 
operation  is  referved,  and  is  ufed  hot  in  the  fubfequent  pro- 
cefs in  the  firft  lixiviation  of  the  tartar.  The  brownilh  cryf- 
tals of  tartar  are  then  put  into  a copper  boiler,  with  the 
mother-liquor  of  former  proceffes,  and  (lowly  brought  to 
boil,  by  which  a faturated  folution  of  a deep  yellow  wine- 
colour  is  produced.  This  is  clarified  in  the  following  way  : 
a workman  (lands  by  the  fide  of  the  copper  with  a baflcet 
of  eggs,  and  a bucket  full  of  finely  lifted  wood-a(hes.  He 
begins  with  breaking  one  of  the  eggs,  and  putting  the  white 
of  it  only  into  a bowl ; he  beats  this  up  with  fome  of  the 
boiling  liquor,  and  then  pours  the  whole  into  the  boiler  : he 
then  inftantly  throws  in  a ladleful  of  the  wood-a(hes,  and 
llirs  up  the  liquor  from  the  bottom.  A bride  effervefcence 
takes  place,  and  the  furface  is  covered  with  a red  feum, 
which  is  carefully  taken  off  with  a perforated  (Idmming-diftr, 
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and  put  aiide ; a iecond  portion  of  afhes  is  then  added,  and 
the  effervefcence  and  fcum  are  renewed  and  treated  as  before. 
The  whole  of  this  operation  is  repeated  fourteen  or  fifteen 
times,  after  which  the  liquor  becomes  quite  clear  and  colour- 
lefs.  The  fire  is  then  withdrawn,  and  the  liquor  fuffered  to 
remain  perfeftly  at  reft  for  three  days.  On  the  fourth,  a 
dirty  white  faline  cruft  is  removed  from  the  furface,  and  two- 
thirds  of  the  liquor  laded  out : the  cryftals  on  the  fides  are 
then  colh-fted  by  a ladle,  and  wafhed  in  the  remaining  liquor  ; 
they  are  thus  obtained  perfedtly  clean,  and  require  no  fur- 
ther preparation  than  drying  on  a wicker  frame.  The 
cryftals  from  the  bottom  are  ftill  fomewhat  coloured,  and 
are  either  fold  as  an  inferior  fort,  or  are  refined  again  with 
frefti  portions  of  the  crude  tartar.  The  liquor  that  remains 
in  the  boiler,  after  the  depofition  of  the  cryftals,  is  a cold 
faturated  folution  of  tartar,  and  is  employed  in  the  firft  lixi- 
viation  of  the  rough  tartar.” 

The  method  ufed  near  Montpellier  has  been  found  fo 
convenient  and  effeftual,  that  it  has  continued  without  any 
material  alteration  for  a century.  It  is  as  follows  : “ The 
apparatus  required  for  this  purpofe  is,  ift,  a large  copper 
boiler ; 2d,  a ftone  ciftern,  larger  than  the  boiler ; 3d,  a 
number  of  glazed  earthen  pots  (generally  twenty-feven), 
which,  together,  hold  fomewhat  more  than  the  boiler ; 
4th,  fome  ftrainers  of  coarfe  cloth  ftretched  on  wooden 
frames  ; 5th,  four  fmaller  copper  boilers,  which,  together, 
hold  as  much  as  the  larger  boiler,  and  are  ufed  in  the  refining 
part  of  the  procefs  ; and  6th,  a mill  to  grind  the  tartar. 

“ The  large  copper  is  firft  filled  with  two-thirds  of 
mother-liquor,  remaining  from  the  previous  operations,  and 
one-third  of  fpring-water  ; a quantity  of  rough  tartar  is  then 
thrown  in,  and,  when  the  liquor  is  faturated  and  boiling,  it 
is  ftrained  into  the  earthen  pots.  In  about  half  an  hour  the 
liquor  in  thefe  pots,  though  ftill  very  hot,  begins  to  depofit 
cryftals  on  the  furface  and  fides  of  the  pot ; during  which 
time,  more  liquor  and  tartar  are  thrown  into  the  large  cop- 
per, as  at  firft. 

“ The  liquor  in  the  pots  is  then  emptied  into  the  ftone 
ciftern,  leaving  the  cryftallized  cruft  of  tartar  behind  ; and 
when  the  fecond  boiling  is  faturated,  the  pots  are  again  filled 
as  before,  and  the  large  copper  again  charged  with  the  clear 
liquor  from  the  ciftern,  and  frefli  tartar.  By  thus  five  times 
alternately  preparing  a hot  faturated  folution,  and  allowing 
-it  partially  to  depofit  its  tartar  in  the  pots,  the  latter  become 
lined  to  a confiderable  thicknefs  with  a cruft  of  reddilh-white 
tartar,  much  purer  than  at  firft,  and  which  obvioufly  con- 
fifts  of  an  irregular  cryftallized  faline  mafs,  and  when  waftied 
with  cold  water,  is  fit  for  the  fecond  or  proper  refining  pro- 
cefs. For  this  purpofe  the  four  fmall  boilers  are  filled  with 
water,  in  which  a fmall  quantity  of  clay  is  diffufed,  which 
renders  it  milky,  rejefting  the  llony  and  larger  particles  of 
earth.  The  half-purified  tartar  is  then  added  in  fuch  pro- 
portion, that  the  water,  when  boiling,  lhall  be  fufficient  to 
diflblve  all  the  foluble  part,  and  the  ebullition  is  continued 
for  a quarter  of  an  hour  ; the  fire  is  then  withdrawn,  and  the 
liquor  allowed  to  remain  at  reft  till  the  next  day.  It  is  then 
found  covered  on  the  furface  with  a white  hard  faline  cruft, 
and  a fimilar  cruft,  but  more  diftinftly  cryftallized,  has  con- 
creted on  the  fides  and  bottom  of  the  boiler.  They  are  both 
very  pure  tartar,  the  cruft  on  the  furface,  which  is  an  amor- 
phous mafs,  is  called  cream  of  tartar  ; and  the  other,  cryjlah 
of  tartar;  but  they  are  indifcriminately  mixed. 

“ The  cruft  is  then  broken  down,  and  falls  to  the  bottom  ; 
and  the  liquor,  which  is  a clear  pale  red,  is'  poured  off  gently 
into  the  ftone  ciftern,  till  it  begins  to  run  white,  owing  to 
the  clay  at  bottom,  which  latter  portion  paffes  into  a fepa- 
rate  veffel.  The  whole  mafs  of  folid  tartar  left  in  the  boiler 


is  then  wafhed  with  cold  water,  till  all  the  foulnefs  (which 
is  merely  fuperficial)  is  got  out,  and  the  water  comes  away 
quite  clear  ; after  which  the  purified  tartar  is  taken  out,  and 
dried  on  ftoves  or  in  the  fun,  and  is  perfectly  pure  and  white. 
The  ordinary  rough  tartar  yields  about  three-fifths  of  its 
weight  of  the  white  pure  fait.  All  the  refiduary  liquors 
are  employed  in  fubfequent  operations,  in  the  way  already 
mentioned.” 

Schaub  fays  ( Annal.  de  Chim.  xlix.  61.),  that  tartar  may 
be  purified  by  iimply  boiling  it  with  powdered  recent  char- 
coal, and  thus  very  white  cryftals  are  obtained. 

Tartar,  Burnt,  a preparation  ufed  by  glafs-manufac- 
turers,  and  confifting  of  large  lumps  of  red  tartar,  burnt  or 
calcined  in  earthen  pans  in  an  open  fire,  till  they  have  done 
fmoaking  : it  is  of  a blackilh  purple  colour.  Neri’s  Art  of 
Glafs. 

Tartar,  Cream  of,  Cremor  Tartar}.  See  Cream  oJ 
Tartar,  Tartar,  fupra.  Super-tartrate  of  PotafJj,  under 
Salts,  and  Tartrites. 

Cream  of  tartar  has  a fenfibly  acid  tafte  ; it  reddens  the 
blue  colours  of  vegetables  ; it  may  be  faturated  by  uniting 
with  any  of  thofe  fubftances,  which  are  capable  of  forming 
with  acids  neutral  falts  ; and  it  may  be  afterwards  feparated 
from  thofe  fubftances,  and  recover  its  former  appearance. 

In  the  arts,  and  in  the  materia  medica,  this  is  a very 
valuable  fait.  It  is  much  ufed  in  dyeing,  more  efpecially 
in  giving  the  fcarlet  and  other  modifications  of  the  cochineal 
colours.  It  is  alfo  often  combined  with  alum,  as  a mordant 
in  fixing  colours.  (See  Dyeing.)  As  an  article  of  the 
materia  medica,  cream  of  tartar,  diffolved  in  water,  forms 
an  agreeable  and  cheap  acidulous  drink  ; and  as  a fweetener 
of  the  blood,  fome  have  taken  it  in  whey  or  water -gruel,  in 
the  fpring-time,  to  the  quantity  of  half  an  ounce  every  morn- 
ing, for  three  or  four  weeks.  The  folution  in  water,  fweet- 
ened  with  fugar,  is  a pleafant  beverage  in  febrile  difeafes, 
when  its  purgative  quality  is  not  likely  to  prove  injurious. 
See  the  next  article. 

The  difficult  folubility  of  cream  of  tartar  being  an  objec- 
tion to  its  medical  ufe,  fome  experiments  were  made  by  Dr. 
Peter  Jonas  Berg,  for  rendering  it  more  foluble  by  certain 
additions,  without  altering  its  medicinal  qualities.  Borax 
was  found  to  anfwer  belt  for  this  purpofe.  To  four  parts 
of  cream  of  tartar  one  of  borax  was  added.  Thefe  were  dif- 
folved in  a fufficient  quantity  of  water,  and  the  liquor 
ftrained : about  a fixteenth  part  of  impurities  was  left  be- 
hind. The  pure  folution  evaporated  yielded  an  acid,  and 
extremely  foluble  white  fait.  Lemery  has  alfo  recommended 
borax.  It  has,  however,  been  obferved,  that  as  borax  con- 
tains an  excels  of  alkali,  the  acid  of  the  tartar  would  be  neu- 
tralized, and  a very  different  fait  would  be  produced,  viz.  the 
tartrite  of  pot ajh  and  foda ; which  fee.  Nova  A6t.  Phyf. 
Med.  Acad.  Csf.  Leop.  Carol.  Nat.  Curiof.  tom.  iv. 

Tartar,  Cryfals  of.  See  Tartar, /;/y>r<2,  and  Tar- 
trites. 

Thefe  cryftals  are  fmall  and  irregular,  but  generally  run 
together  into  little  maffes  of  a white  colour,  femi-tranfparent, 
brittle,  and  eafily  reduced  into  powder.  Cryftals  of  tartar 
are  in  common  ufe  as  a laxative  and  mild  cathartic  ; they  are 
alfo  efteemed  for  their  cooling  and  diuretic  qualities,  and 
have  therefore  been  much  employed  in  dropfies,  and  in 
other  cafes  requiring  an  antiphlogiftic  treatment.  Dr. 
Cullen  fays,  that  in  large  doles  they  a6l  like  a purgative, 
in  exciting  the  aftion  of  the  abforbents  in  every  part  of  the 
fyftem,  and  more  powerfully  than  the  operation  of  any  en- 
tirely neutral  falts.  On  this  property  is  founded  their  utility 
in  the  cafe  of  dropfy.  They  occalion  a confiderable  dii- 
charge  of  ferous  ftuid  into  the  bowels,  which  is  thrown  off 
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in  the  form  of  ferous  ftbols ; the  difcharge  by  urine  being 
alfo  augmented.  The  water  in  the  cavity  of  the  abdomen  is 
thus  rapidly  carried  off ; and  the  chances  of  a return  of  the 
difeafe  are  fuppofed  to  be  fewer  than  when  other  diuretics 
are  employed.  It  is  remarked,  that  they  do  not  readily 
pafs  off  by  the  kidnies,  unlefs  they  are  taken  with  a large 
quantity  of  water  ; and,  therefore,  when  intended  as  a diu- 
retic, they  ought  to  be  given  in  a liquid  form,  as  Dr. 
Holme  has  diredfed.  It  has  been  fuggefted,  that,  in  cafes 
complicated  with  hepatic  obftruftions,  the  effedls  of  this 
remedy  are  very  uncertain.  It  may  be  advantageoufly  united 
with  fquills ; and,  on  account  of  the  exhauflion  ^hich  it 
occafions,  the  ufe  of  it  ffiould  be  followed  by  preparations 
of  iron,  and  other  tonics.  As  a purgative  and  hydragogue, 
the  dofe  is  from  jiv  to  3vj,  in  the  form  of  eleftuary  ; and 
for  the  latter  purpofe,  this  dofe  mull  be  repeated  until  the 
kidnies  are  affedled  ; diluting  freely  during  its  ufe.  Thefe 
falts  enter  feveral  officinal  compofitions  : fuch  as  “ carbonas 
potaffias  purilTimus,”  Ed.  Ph. ; “ ferrum  tartarizatum,” 
E.  D. ; “ pulvis  jalapae  compofitus,”  E.  ; “ pulvis  fcam- 
monii  compofitus,”  E.  ; “ pulvis  fennse  compofitus,”  E.  ; 

“ potaffae  tartras,”  L.E.D. ; “ antimonium  tartarizatum,” 

L. E.D. ; “ foda  tartarizata,”  L.E.D.  Woodville.  T. 
Thomfon. 

Tartar,  Emetic.  See  Antimony. 

A confiderable  diverfity  has  occurred  in  the  method  of  pre- 
paring this  tartar,  probably  from  want  of  confidering,  that  the 
emetic  quality  of  this  preparation  proceeds  from  the  metallic 
earth  being  diffolved  by  the  acid  of  tartar,  and  forming  with 
it  a kind  of  foluble  tartar,  a true  neutral  fait,  no  lefs  capable 
of  a very  exadl  folution  than  the  vegetable  fait,  the  fait  of 
feignette,  and  all  the  other  foluble  tartars.  By  confidering 
this  faturation  as  a fixed  point,  there  may  be  produced  only 
one  kind  of  emetic  tartar,  always  equally  ftrong.  See  a 
detail  of  M.  Geoffroy’s  experiments  on  this  fubjedl,  in 
Mem.  Acad.  Par.  for  1734.  M.  Beaume  direcEls  it  to  be 
prepared  by  mixing  together  equal  parts  of- cream  of  tartar, 
and  of  porphyrifed  glafs  of  antimony,  or  rather  a larger 
quantity  of  the  latter  ingredient.  This  mixture  is  to  be 
thrown  gradually  into  boiling  water  ; and  the  boiling  muff 
be  continued  gently,  till  there  is  no  effervefcence,  and  till  the 
cream  of  tartar  be  entirely  faturated.  The  liquor  is  to  be 
filtrated  ; and  when  it  is  cooled,  there  will  be  formed  in  it 
fine  cryftals,  in  the  form  of  pyramids  with  triangular  bafes, 
which  are  a foluble  tartar  perfectly  faturated  with  glafs  of 
antimony.  Thefe  are  tranfparent  while  moift  ; but  by  ex- 
pofure  to  a dry  air,  they  lofe  a part  of  the  water  of  their 
cryftallization,  and  become  opaque  and  white.  Emetic 
tartar  thus  prepared,  very  well  produces  an  emetic  effeft 
when  taken  from  a grain  to  two  and  a half,  or  three,  accord- 
ing to  the  conftitution  of  the  patient.  The  refult  of 

M.  Beaume’s  experiments  on  the  manner  and  duration  of 
boiling  this  preparation  is,  that  veffels  of  iron  and  copper 
ought  to  be  avoided,  and  thofe  of  filver  or  glafs  ufed, 
becaufe  in  thefe  it  may  be  boiled  for  any  length  of  time, 
without  being  decompofed  ; and  that  as  the  intention  of  the 
operation  is  to  perfeftly  faturate  the  cream  of  tartar,  the 
boiling  muff  be  continued  till  this  faturation  be  effefted, 
which  requires  a long  time,  when  the  glafs  of  antimony  is 
grofsly  pounded,  but  a much  fhorter  time  when  it  is  well 
porphyrifed.  Macquer,  in  the  Chemical  Dsftionary,  ob- 
ferves,  that  we  are  not  certain  that  the  emetic  tartar,  pre- 
pared by  faturating  tartar  with  glafs  of  antimony,  has 
always  an  uniform  and  conftant  emetic  power.  And  there- 
fore he  recommends  the  powder  of  algaroth,  or  mercury  of 
life,  which,  however  dangerous  in  itfelf,  may  be  rendered 
fafe,  by  walking  it  with  a little  fixed  alkali,  which  will 


feparate  all  that  marine  acid  that  communicates  to  it  a cer- 
tain degree  of  cauftic  quality.  The  powder  thus  walked, 
he  fays,  is  altogether  foluble  by  cream  of  tartar,  and  con- 
vertible into  a foluble  emetic  tartar,  perfedlly  neutral,  by 
boiling  it,  and  faturating  it  with  cream  of  tartar,  and  treat- 
ing it  in  the  manner  above  direfted,  for  the  preparation  of 
emetic  tartar  with  glafs  of  antimony.  The  powder  of 
algaroth,  thus  prepared,  is  a calx  of  antimony  conftantly 
of  the  fame  degree  of  emetic  ftrength.  'Hie  total  eva- 
poration of  the  fluid  appears  to  be  the  bell  way  of  fecuring 
uniformity  of  ftrength  to  the  medicine  ; and  the  folubility 
of  the  compound  affords  one  of  the  bell  means  for  eftimat- 
ing  its  ftrength,  or  the  degree  of  its  impregnation  with  the 
antimony. 

Dr.  Saunders  relates,  that  an  ounce  of  cold  water,  about 
the  middle  temperature  of  the  air,  diffolved,  of  fome  of  the 
common  emetic  tartars  of  the  Ihop,  not  thirty -two  grains, 
or  one-fifteenth  of  its  own  weight ; whereas  of  a well  fatu- 
rated fort,  which  he  had  himfelf  prepared  by  long  boiling, 
the  fame  quantity  of  water  diffolved  fifty-two  grains,  or  near 
one-ninth  of  its  own  weight. 

The  bell  way,  probably,  of  obtaining  a faturated  and 
uniform  preparation  of  this  kind,  would  be  to  digeft  the 
common  emetic  tartar  in  eight  times  its  weight,  or  lefs,  of 
cold  water,  and  evaporate  the  filtered  yellow  folution  to 
drynefs  ; or  to  continue  the  boiling  of  the  glafs  of  anti- 
mony and  tartar  for  twelve  hours,  or  longer,  adding  water 
occafionally  to  keep  the  tartar  always  diffolved,  and  at 
length  to  let  the  water  wafte  fo  far,  as  not  to  exceed  eight 
times  the  quantity  of  the  tartar  employed,  after  which  the 
liquor  is  to  be  fuffered  to  cool,  and  then  filtered  and  evapo- 
rated. The  dofe  of  this  preparation,  as  an  emetic,  is  from 
two  or  three  to  fix  or  eight  grains.  It  may  be  given  alfo 
as  an  alterative,  or  diaphoretic,  in  dofes  of  a quarter  of  a 
grain,  or  half  a grain,  or  more,  and  added,  in  the  quantity 
of  a grain  or  two,  as  a ftimulus  to  the  milder  vegetable 
cathartics.  Lewis’s  Mat.  Med.  by  Aikin. 

Tartar,  Foliated,  is  a preparation  of  tartar  withdiftilled 
vinegar,  which  reduces  it  into  white  leaves.  See  Acetas 
P0TASSA5,  and  Terra  Foliata. 

Tartar  of  Iron.  See  Tartrite  of  Potafs  and  Iron. 

Tartar,  Oil  of,  is  the  fait  of  tartar  expofed  to  the  air 
for  fome  days  in  an  open  veffel,  in  a moift  place,  till  it  dif- 
folve  into  a fluid  ; though  it  is  improperly  called  an  oil, 
being  no  more  than  a diffolved  fait. 

Oil  of  tartar  per  deliquium  is  held  the  beft  eounter-poifon 
to  corrofive  fublimate. 

Tartar,  Regenerated.  When  cream  of  tartar  has  been 
made  foluble  by  any  alkaline  fubftance  whatever,  it  may 
be  revived,  or  regenerated,  into  cream  of  tartar  again  ; its 
acid  in  this  ftate  has  diffolved  the  alkaline  matter  prefented 
to  it,  and  that  has  been  itfelf  attenuated  in  fuch  a manner  as 
to  render  it  capable  of  infinuating  itfelf  between  the  mole- 
cules or  integrant  parts  of  the  conftituent  matter  of  the 
cream  of  tartar  ; on  this  only  depends  the  folubihty  of  this 
preparation  ; and  to  render  the  whole  of  its  primitive  nature 
again,  there  requires  no  more  than  the  addition  of  a new 
acid,  which  ftiall  free  the  tartar  from  this  alkali ; but  this 
mull  neceffarily  be  ftronger  than  that  naturally  in  the  tartar. 
Thus  fpirit  of  nitre,  or  oil  of  vitriol,  regenerate  the  foluble 
tartar  in  a moment,  as  being  more  powerful  acids  than  that 
in  the  cream  of  tartar,  ?md  therefore  taking  from  it  all  its 
alkali.  The  acid  of  diftilled  vinegar,  which  is  not  only  a 
vegetable  acid,  but  the  fame  with  that  of  tartar,  is  alfo  able 
to  regenerate  the  foluble  tartars.  It  might  feem  wonderful 
that  this  ffiould  be  able  to  effeft  this  change  without  any 
fuperiority  of  force  ; but  it  is  to  be  obferved,  that  in  the 
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cream  of  tartar  the  acid  has  a terreftrial  and  alkaline  bafis, 
which  is  natural  to  it  in  that  form  ; bnt  in  the  ftate  of  folu- 
ble  tartar  it  takes  a new  alkaline  bafis,  which  is  not  natural 
to  it : and  when  we  view  the  procefs  in  this  light,  it  does 
not  appear  wonderful,  that  an  acid  of  its  own  kind  fliould 
be  able  to  take  away  from  it  this  artificial  alkaline  bafis, 
though  it  was  not  able  to  take  from  it  the  natural  one. 
Mem.  Acad.  Par.  1733. 

This  fecond  or  artificial  bafis  is  different,  according  to 
the  different  alkalies  which  have  been  employed  to  rendei 
the  tartar  foluble,  and  confequently  the  fame  acid  may 
attach  itfelf  more  to  one  than  to  another  of  thofe  alkalies,  or 
quit  them  the  more  or  lefs  eafily.  There  is  one  kind  of 
foluble  tartar,  however,  which  is  not  to  be  regenerated  at 
all;  this  is  that  which  is  made  with  borax. 

Dr.  Huxham  fays,  he  has  often  experienced  the  good 
effedfs  of  regenerated  tartar  in  the  cure  of  obflruftions  of 
the  bowels,  and  for  fluggifh  humours.  See  Acetate  of  Potafo 
under  Salts,  and  Terra  Foliata. 

Tartar,  Salt  of,  is  made  of  tartar  wafhed,  ground, 
purified,  or  cream  of  tartar,  and  calcined  either  per  fe 
or  with  nitre,  by  a reverberatory  fire  ; or  it  is  made  by 
pulverizing  what  remains  in  the  retort  after  the  diftillation 
of  tartar,  and  calcining  it  as  above  by  a reverberatory  fire. 
On  the  one  or  the  other  of  thefe  preparations,  they  pour  a 
^reat  quantity  of  hot  water,  to  make  a ley  of  it ; this  they 
filtrate,  and  evaporate  the  liquor  by  a fand-heat,  till  the 
fixed  fait  be  found  at  the  bottom  of  the  veffel.  This  is  the 
pure  alkali,  or  fixed  fait  of  tartar.  See  Carbonate  of 
Potaf]}  under  Salts,- and  Salt  of  Tartar. 

Tartar,  Soluble,  (fee  Tartrate  of  Potajh  under 
Salts,  and  Tartrite  of  Potajh,)  may  be  made  by  the 
following  procefs : Take  of  an  alkaline  fixed  fait,  a pound  ; 
of  water,  a gallon  ; and  having  dilTolved  the  fait  in  this 
w'ater  boiling,  throw  cryftals  of  tartar  in  powder  as  long  as 
any  fermentation  is  raifed,  which  ufually  ceafes  before 
thrice  the  weight  of  the  alkali  is  thrown  in.  Then  ftrain 
the  liquor  through  paper,  and  after  due  evaporation  fet  it 
by  for  the  fait  to  crylfallize,  or  elfe  evaporate  the  liquor 
wholly  away,  that  the  fait  may  be  left  dry. 

This  fait,  by  the  aftion  of  the  alkali  on  the  acid  of  tartar, 
being  freed  from  thofe  grofs  terreftrious  parts,  with  which 
the  cryilals  of  tartar,  how  pure  foever,  remain  Hill  charged, 
diifolves  readily,  and  keeps  fufpended  in  cold  water. 

The  feveral  alkaline  falts,  that  of  tartar  itfelf,  the  common 
pot-afhes,  borax,  &c.  all  make  a very  good  foluble  tartar  ; 
and  not  only  thefe,  but  the  common  terreftrial  alkalies,  whe- 
ther of  the  mineral  kingdom,  as  chalk  or  lime  ; or  of  the 
vegetable,  as  the  aihes  of  plants  after  elixiviation  ; or  of  the 
animal,  as  oyfter-fhells  calcined  or  not  calcined,  and  hartf- 
horn  ; all  thefe  give  a better  or  worfe  foluble  tartar  ; but  of 
thefe,  none  fucceeds  fo  well  as  the  oyfter-fhell,  after  it  has 
been  calcined  ; the  foluble  tartar,  prepared  with  this,, colts 
alfo  greatly  lefs  than  when  prepared  with  fait  of  tartar. 

In  wood-afhes  there  is  always  a part,  which  when  mixed 
with  water  fwims,  and  is  fufpended  in  it  a long  time,  and 
at  length  fubfides  into  a kind  of  foft  and  impalpable  matter ; 
and  another  part,  which  fubfides  readily  to  the  bottom,  and 
feels  rough  and  harfh.  It  is  the  firft  of  thefe  fubftances 
alone,  wliich  being  mixed  v/ith  cream  of  tartar,  renders  it 
foluble : the  other  part  will  not  mix  with  the  cream  of 
tartar,  or  produce  any  fuch  effeft,  unlefs  reduced  to  the 
nature  of  the  firft,  by  repeated  and  violent  calcinations,  and 
then  only  a part  becomes  fo  altered,  the  whole  never  is  fo. 
It  appears  that  the  firft  portion  has  been  wholly  divefted  of 
its  acid  by  the  fire,  and  thence  is  become  fufceptible  of  the 
imprelTion  of  the  wcakeft  acid,  fuch  as  is  that  of  the  cream 


of  tartar,  but  in  the  fecond,  of  coarfer  part,  the  acid  it  natu.* 
rally  contained  remains  fixed  and  concentrated,  fo  that  it  is 
not  fufceptible  of  any  imprelfion  from  the  weak  acid  of  the 
cream  of  tartar.  Mem.  Acad.  Par,  1733. 

The  different  kinds  of  foluble  tartar  have  alfo  their  dif- 
ferent degrees  of  folubility,  or  different  readinefs  to  run 
into  a liquor  per  deliquium.  The  moft  eafily  foluble  of  all 
are  thofe  made  with  chalk,  with  lime,  and  with  wood-afhes  ; 
and  that  which  is  moft  difficultly  fo,  is  the  kind  made  with 
borax  ; it  will  at  length  run  however,  and  is  truly  foluble 
tartar. 

For  the  chemical  and  medical  properties  of  this  fait,  fee 
Tartrate  of  Potajl}  xxn^er  Salts,  and  Tartrite  of  Potafh. 

Tartar,  Vitriolated,  which  {ome:  cdil  magijlery  of  tartar, 
is  a neutral  fait,  compofed  of  a vitriolic  acid,  faturated  with 
the  fixed  alkali  of  tartar,  or  with  any  other  pure  vegetable 
fixed  alkali. 

Vitriolated  tartar  may  be  decompofed  by  nitrous  acid  in 
the  following  manner,  according  to  M.  Baume.  Equal 
parts  of  both  are  put  into  a matrafs,  and  heated  till  the  fait 
be  diffolved.  From  the  liquor  when  cold,  true  cryftals  of 
nitre  may  be  obtained.  And  according  to  M.  Margraaf, 
vitriolated  tartar  may,  in  the  fame  method  of  treatment,  be 
decompofed  by  marine  acid. 

This  fait  is  not  of  any  ufe  in  the  arts,  and  little  ufed  in 
chemiftry.  It  is  chiefly  employed  in  medicine.  Like  the 
other  neutral  falts,  with  bafes  of  fixed  alkali,  it  is  aperitive 
in  fmall  dofes,  as  a grofs,  or  59|grs.,  and  it  is  laxative, 
when  taken  from  6 to  1 2 grofs.  See  Sulphate  of  Potajh  under 
Salts. 

The  chemifts  have  fometimes  boafted  of  great  virtues,  in 
what  they  call  the  magiftery  of  this  fait ; this  is  the  earth 
precipitated  in  the  making  of  it.  It  is  the  opinion  of  fome 
ingenious  authors,  that  all  fixed  falts  are  produced  by  a 
blending  together  of  the  acid  and  alkaline  falts,  which  the 
plants  they  are  obtained  from  originally  contained,  with 
fome  earth.  The  making  of  this  preparation  of  tartar  and 
vitriol,  gives  great  ftrength  to  this  opinion  by  means  of  this 
magiftery ; which  fhews,  that  an  earth  neceffary  to  the 
cementing  a mixture  of  an  acid  and  an  alkali  into  a neutral 
fait,  may  exift  even  in  one  of  the  principles  themfelves, 
though  unfeen  by  us  ; and  that,  as  in  the  prefent  inftance, 
in  fo  large  a quantity,  as  not  only  to  be  fufficient  for  the 
combining  the  two  volatile  fubftances  into  a fixed  one,  but 
even  to  leave  a remainder  of  it,  that  was  not  neceffary. 

While  the  acid  of  vitriol  is  poured  upon  the  diffolved  fait 
of  tartar,  or  its  oil  per  deliquium,  for  the  making  of  this- 
fait,  during  t!ie  great  effervefcence  between  the  acid  and 
the  alkali,  there  is  a precipitation  made  of  an  earth,  for  the 
feparation  of  all  which  great  care  is  to  be  had  to  the  degree 
of  faturation  of  the  alkali  with  the  acid.  This  eartli  after- 
wards may  be  fevered  by  filtration.  This  earth  is  precipi- 
tated, not  out  of  the  fpirit  of  vitriol,  but  out  of  the  fait 
of  tartar ; and  this  experiment  fliews,  that  this  fixed  fait 
did  originally  contain  that  earth,  which,  according  to  the 
fyftem  of  the  formation  of  fixed  falts  out  of  volatile  ones, 
originally  refiding  in  plants,  muft  neceffarily  be  mixed  with- 
them,  and  which,  not  being  able  to  mix  with  the  acid,  is 
feparated  and  thrown  off  in  the  conflift,  in  which  the  acid 
mixes  itfelf  with  the  reft. 

This  earth  is  what  is  pompoufty  called  the  magiflery- 
of  vitriolated  tartar;  but  it  is  very  wrong  to  give  that  name 
to  an  earth  which  has  none  of  the  properties  of  that  or  any 
other  fait ; and  they  greatly  deceive  themfelves  and  their 
patients,  who  preferibe  it  inftead  of  the  fait  itfelf.  Its 
faline  tafte,  probably,  has  induced  them  to  think  that  it 
poffeffed  great  virtue?  ; but  this  is  not  innate  but  adventi- 
tious. 
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•tious,  and  the  effcft  only  of  the  fluid  in  which  it  was  pre- 
cipitated : it  cannot  but  have  fome  of  the  falts  of  that  fluid 
hanging  about  it,  when  firft  made  ; but  thefe  may,  by  re- 
peated wallings,  be  carried  wholly  off,  and  the  magillery 
will  then  remain  a pure  Ample  earth,  and  fliew  itfelf  to  be 
no  other  than  that  earth,  which  may  be  properly  called  the 
earth  of  all  fixed  falts  ; and  w’liich,  though  necelfary  to  give 
the  fait  of  tartar  its  form  as  a Hxivial  fait,  yet  being  not 
necelfary  to  it  in  its  new  form  of  a neutral  fait,  is  depofited 
in  the  making  it  into  that  form.  It  yet  i-emains  to  be 
proved  by  more  numerous  experiments,  that  the  fixed  falts 
of  plants  owe  that  form  only  to  a fixing  earth,  combining 
their  two  original  volatile  principles  into  a fixed  mafs  ; for 
if  this  be  truly  the  cafe,  there  then  needs  no  more  to  the 
volatilizing  them  again,  but  the  divelling  them  of  this  earth. 
Phil.  Tranf.  N°  90. 

TARTAREOUS  or  Tartaric  Acid^  was  firll  fepa- 
rated  from  cream  of  tartar,  and  obtained  in  a folid  cryllal- 
line  form,  by  a method  which  was  difcovered  by  Scheele, 
and  which,  with  little  variation,  is  as  follows  : it  very 
much  refembles  the  mode  ufed  by  the  fame  ingenious 
chemill  in  obtaining  the  citric  acid  ; Having  analyfed  cream 
of  tartar  (fee  Swedifh  Tranfaftions,  partiii.  for  1770.),  he 
found  that  this  is  not  a pure  acid,  but  a compound  fait, 
containing  the  fixed  vegetable  alkali,  united  with  a fuper- 
abundance  of  the  tartareous  acid,  and  therefore,  that  it 
differs  from  foluble  tartar  only  in  the  proportion  of  acid 
which  it  contains.  For  obtaining  this  acid,  he  diffolved  any 
given  quantity  of  the  cream  of  tartar  in  boiling  water,  and 
whilll  boiling,  added  gradually  fome  clean  powdered  chalk. 
Upon  this  a copious  effervefcence  will  arife,  and  the  addition  of 
chalk  muff  be  continued  till  this  ceafes,  when  the  mixture  may 
be  fet  by  to  cool.  It  then  contains  a white  denfe  fediment, 
•which  confifts  of  the  lime  of  the  chalk,  united  with  the  ex- 
cefs  only  of  the  acid  of  the  cream  of  tartar  ; and  the  fuper- 
natant  liquor  is,  therefore,  a folution  of  the  cream  of  tar- 
tar deprived  of  its  excels  of  acid,  or  neutral  tartrite  of 
potajh,  or  foluble  tartar,  as  it  is  alfo  called,  and  which  may 
be  obtained  cryftallized  by  fubfequent  evaporation.  Wafli 
the  precipitated  tartrite  of  lime  repeatedly  with  cold  water, 
then  put  it  into  a glafs  veffel,  and  add  to  it  a diluted  ful- 
phuric  acid,  compofed  of  as  much  concentrated  acid,  as  is 
equal  to  the  weight  of  chalk  employed  in  faturating  the  cream 
of  tartar,  mixed  with  four  or  five  times  its  weight  of  water. 

The  fulphuric  acid  having  a ftronger  affiiuty  for  the 
lime  than  the  tartareous  acid  has,  totally  decompofes  the 
tartrite  of  lime,  during  a digellion  of  two  or  three  days  (or 
in  a Ihorter  time  if  aflifted  by  a gentle- heat,)  and  the  white 
fediment,  though  it  does  not  alter  its  appearance,  is  changed 
to  fulphate  of  lime,  whilll  the  fupernatant  liquor  contains 
naked  acid  of  tartar.  Then  pour  off  the  clear  liquor,  wafli 
the  fulphate  of  lime  to  extradl  all  the  adhering  acid,  and  add 
the  walhings  to  the  former  liquor,  and  evaporate  the  whole, 
(at  firll  with  a boiling  heat,  and  as  it  concentrates,  with  a 
much  gentler  warmth,)  till  it  is  of  a thick  fyrupy  confill- 
ence,  and  then  fet  it  by  for  fome  hours,  that  all  the  fele- 
nite,  which  it  may  hold  in  folution,  may  be  depofited. 
Then  again  dilute  the  mixture  with  cold  water  fufficient  to 
rediffolve  every  thing  but  the  felenite,  and  flowly  evaporate 
the  folution  to  a fyrupy  confillence,  and  after  fome  hours  it 
will  depofit  the  pure  tartareous  acid  in  cryllals,  which  are 
generally  pretty  large  irregular  hexahedrons.  Cream  of 
tartar  decompofed  in  this  way  by  chalk  (and  therefore  only 
partially)  will  yield  about  a third  of  its  weight  of  the  cryf- 
tallized acid.  This  quantity  however  mull  not  be  taken  as 
the  proportion  of  the  acid  in  cleam  of  tartar,  for  much  of 
the  weight  of  the  cryftallized  acid  is  water  of  cryftalli- 


zation,  whereas  the  cream  of  tartar  contains  very  little 
water. 

In  the  above  detailed  method  of  obtaining  tartareous  acid, 
chalk,  or  carbonate  of  lime,  is  ufed  to  decompofe  the  cream 
of  tartar,  which  it  does  merely  by  engaging  the  excefs  of 
acid,  and  leaving  the  remainder  of  the  fait  in  the  ftate  of 
tartrite  of  potafh.  But  if  quick-lime  be  fubftituted  to  the 
chalk,  the  whole  of  the  cream  of  tartar  is  decompofed,  a 
much  larger  quantity  of  tartrite  of  lime,  and  confequently 
of  tartareous  acid,  is  obtained,  and  the  fupernatant  liquor 
is  a folution  of  cauftic  potafli.  It  has  been  found  however 
by  Vauquelin,  that  the  potafli  retains  a fmall  quantity  of 
tartrite  of  lime  in  folution,  fo  that  when  the  alkaline  liquor 
is  evaporated  nearly  to  drynefs  it  gelatinizes  by  coohng, 
owing  to  the  feparation  of  this  calcareous  fait.  It  may  be 
decompofed  by  carbonate  of  potafh  or  foda,  which  pro- 
duces carbonate  of  lime  and  tartrite  of  the  alkali  employed  ; 
or  the  tartareous  acid  may  be  deftroyed  by  calcination,  and 
the  lime,  carbonated  in  the  procefs,  will  remain. 

Calculating  from  the  obferved  proportions  of  acid  in  the 
tartar,  and  of  chalk  required  in  the  firft -mentioned  procefs, 
and  of  pure  lime  in  chalk,  we  may  eftimate  that  all  the  acid 
in  100  parts  of  cream  of  tartar  (which  Thenard  reckons 
at  per  cent.)  vfWl  require  full  42  parts  of  pure  lime  for 
its  faturation,  and  fomewhat  more  lime  fhould  perhaps  be 
added  to  enfure  the  complete  decompofition  of  the  tartar. 
The  lime  fhould  be  previoufly  flaked  and  mixed  with  fuf- 
ficient water  to  bring  it  to  the  confillence  of  pafle. 

Lowitz  has  propofed  another  method,  which  is  perhaps 
preferable  in  every  refpedl,  except  that  it  is  fomewhat  more 
expenfive,  and  that  no  cauftic  alkali  is  obtained.  It  con- 
fifts firft  in  decompofing  the  cream  of  tartar  by  chalk  in  the 
ufual  way,  added  as  long  as  any  effervefcence  takes  place  ; 
and  then  pouring  into  the  filtered  fupernatant  liquor  muriate 
of  lime,  as  long  as  any  precipitate  falls  down.  By  this 
means  the  tartrite  of  potafh  in  liquor  is  totally  decom- 
pofed, muriate  of  potafh  remains  in  folution,  and  the 
precipitated  tartrite  of  lime  is  added  to  that  produced  by 
the  chalk  ; and  both  are  afterwards  decompofed  by  fulphuric 
acid  in  the  ufual  way.  The  fame  chemill  alfo  advifes  to 
add  to  the  folution  of  tartareous  acid  in  the  laft  part  of  the 
procefs  a quantity  of  charcoal  powder,  (the  depurating 
power  of  which  has  been  mentioned  under  Carbon.) 
This,  however,  is  certainly  not  efl’ential  to  the  obtaining  a 
perfedlly  fine  colourlefs  cryftallized  acid,  and,  we  believe, 
is  feldom,  if  ever,  ufed. 

The  tartareous  acid  has  a ftrong  acid  tafte,  and  is  foluble 
in  five  or  fix  parts  of  water,  and  in  a much  lefs  quantity  of 
boiling  water.  The  cryftals  are  permanent  in  the  air. 

When  heated  per  fe  in  a retort  with  a receiver,  this  acid 
melts,  boils  up,  and  exhales  a four  pungent  vapour,  which 
condenfes  in  the  receiver  into  a red  acid  empyreumatic 
liquor,  equal  to  about  a quarter  of  the  weight  of  the  tar- 
tareous acid. 

This  liquor  has  a pungent,  acid,  and  empyreumatic  tafte, 
ftrongly  reddens  litmus,  and  effervefces  with  the  alkaline 
carbonates.  It  is  called  the  Pyrotartareous  acid,  which  has 
not  been  much  examined.  The  other  produdls  from  the 
diftillation  of  tartareous  acid,  are  a large  quantity  of  car- 
buretted  hydrogen  and  carbonic  acid  gas,  and  a foft  fpongy 
coal  is  left  in  the  retort,  which,  heated  in  the  open  air, 
burns  with  fcarcely  any  refidue. 

The  tartareous  acid,  befides  being  found  native  in  fome 
vegetable  juices,  and  in  the  depofit  from  wine  during  and 
after  fermentation,  is  alfo  produced  by  the  adlion  of  nitric 
acid  on  alcohol.  A further  digeftion  of  tartareous  with 
nitric  acid  converts  the  former  into  oxalic  acid,  and  a ftill 
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further  digeftion  changes  the  whole  of  the  vegetable  acid 
into  vinegar.  Thefe  curious  experiments,  which  were  at 
firft  noticed  by  Scheele,  have  been  fully  examined  by  Hermb- 
ftaedt,  and  other  chemifts. 

Tartareous  acid  is  compofed,  according  to  Fourcroy  and 
Vauquelin,  of  70.5  of  oxygen,  19  of  carbon,  and  10.5  of 
hydrogen,  and  differs  from  the  oxalic  acid  in  containing 
more  carbon  and  lefs  oxygen.  The  order  of  affinity  of  this 
acid  for  the  feveral  bafes  is,  according  to  Thenard,  lime, 
barytes,  ftrontian,  potaffi,  foda,  ammonia,  magnefia,  and 
alumine.  Aikin’s  Di£t. 

For  the  combinations  of  the  tartareous  acid  with  the  feveral 
bafes,  we  refer  to  the  article  Tartrates  or  Tartrites. 

TARTARHAN,  a word  ufed  by  fome  authors  to  ex- 
prefs  fpirit  of  tartar. 

TARTARI,  in  Geography,  a mountain  of  Dalmatia; 
8 miles  N.  of  Trau. 

TARTARIAN  Oat,  in  Agriculture.  See  Oat. 

TARTARIZATUS  Chalybs.  See  Iron,  in  the 
Materia  Medica,  and  Tartrite  of  Potafs  and  Iron. 

TART  ARIZING,  a term  ufed  by  fome  writers  for 
the  aft  of  refining  or  purifying,  by  means  of  fait  of  tartar. 

TARTARO,  in  Geography,  a river  of  Italy,  which  rifes 
in  the  Veronefe,  and  running  eafterly,  traverfes  the  Polefe  de 
Rovigo,  paffes  by  Adria,  and  foon  after  feparates  into  two 
branches,  one  of  which  runs  into  the  Adige,  and  the  other 
into  the  Po. 

TARTARON,  a fort  of  fine  cloth  or  filk,  mentioned  in 
= the  ftat.  4 Hen.  VIII.  c.  6.  Blount,  Cowel. 

TART  A RUGA,  in  Zoology,  a name  by  which  the  Por- 
tuguefe  in  America  call  a fpecies  of  tortoife,  known  among 
authors  by  its  Brazilian  nzme  jurucua. 

TARTARUM  Tartarisatum,  tartarifed  tartar,  in 
Chemijlry,  the  name  of  a preparation  of  tartar  ; the  manner 
of  doing  which  is  given  by  Boerhaave,  and  is  as  follows : 
Reduce  fome  of  the  pureft  white  tartar  to  powder,  and  boil 
this  powder  in  ten  times  its  weight  of  water  in  a large 
copper  veffel,  till  it  appears  perfeftly  diffolved  : let  it  after 
this  continue  boiling  till  the  liquor  becomes  tolerably  tranf- 
arent,  and  of  an  acid  tafte  ; then  drop  into  it  from  on 
igh  oil  of  tartar  per  deliquium,  the  liquor  being  ftill  kept 
boiling  : upon  the  falling  in  of  each  drop  there  arifes  a great 
ebulhtion,  occafioned  by  the  meeting  of  the  acid  and  alkali. 
Large  bubbles  appear  on  this,  and  in  thefe  the  chemills  have 
imagined  they  found  the  figures  of  duffers  of  grapes. 

The  operation  is  to  be  patiently  continued  till  there  is  no 
more  effervefcence  made  by  the  falling  in  of  the  drops  of  the 
oil.  The  acidity  of  the  tartar  will  be  then  fo  perfeftly 
faturated  with  its  own  alkali,  that  it  will  appear  neither  acid 
nor  alkaline,  but  a third  fait ; great  caution  however  muff  be 
ufed  in  obferving  the  true  point  of  faturation,  otherwife  the 
fait  will  be  when  finiffied  either  a little  acid,  or  a little  alka- 
line, as  the  one  or  the  other  exceeds.  The  liquor  is  to  be 
then  ftrained  feveral  times  through  a flannel,  till  perfeftly 
clear  ; it  is  of  a deep  browniffi  colour,  and  brackifh  faline 
taffe,  but  has  no  fcent.  If  this  be  evaporated  to  a pellicle, 
and  fet  to  cryffallize,  it  forms  a fait  which  is  a tartar,  eafily 
foluble  in  water,  even  when  cold  ; and  very  properly  to  be 
called  foluble  tartar.  Boerhaave  Chem.  part  ii.  p.  161. 

TARTARUS,  in  Ancient  Mythology,  one  of  the  gene- 
ral divifions  of  the  fubterraneous  world,  or  the  place  of  tor- 
ments. The  origin  of  the  fable  of  Tartarus  is  traced  in 
Hefiod’s  account  of  the  war  of  Jupiter  againff  his  father 
Saturn  and  the  Titans,  who,  after  he  had  gained  a viftory 
over  them,  was  driven  from  Olympus,  and  condemned  to 
the  bottom  of  Tartarus,  in  the  extremities  of  the  earth. 
Typhon  alfo,  threatening  to  deprive  Jupiter  of  his  empire, 
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was  plunged  into  the  fame  abyfs.  The  abbe  Banier  has 
given  the  following  explication  of  this  fable.  The  Greeks, 
he  fays,  regarded  the  places  fituated  to  the  eaft  of  them  as 
higher  than  thofe  that  lay  weffward ; and  hence  they  took 
the  former  for  heaven,  and  the  latter  for  hell.  According 
to  this  notion,  they  placed  their  hell  either  in  Spain,  the  refi- 
dence  of  Pluto,  or  in  Italy,  and  laffly  in  Epirus,  or  rather  in 
Thefprotia,  all  which  countries  were  fituated  to  the  weff  of 
Greece.  Now  as  the  Titans,  in  the  feveral  confpiracies  they 
formed,  were  obliged  to  enter  into  Italy  and  Spain,  the  poets 
fabled  that  they  were  precipitated  into  the  gulf  of  Tartarus ; 
but  as  their  notion  of  Tartarus  was  taken  from  TarteiTus,  a 
river  of  Spain,  on  the  banks  of  which  Pluto  refided,  it  is  no 
wonder  that  the  Titans,  having  been  defeated  near  that  river, 
were  fabuloufly  faid  to  be  plunged  headlong  into  the  Tar- 
tarian gulf. 

The  other  two  divifions  of  Ades,  according  to  Virgil,  are 
Erebus  and  Elyfium.  The  prince  or  judge  who  prefides 
over  Tartarus,  is  Rhadamanthus.  The  miferable  inhabitants 
of  this  horrid  region  are  of  two  forts,  viz.  the  fouls  of  fuch 
as  are  tormented,  and  the  infernal  deities,  called  the  Furies, 
who  attend  there  either  to  inflift  or  aggravate  their  torments. 

Virgil  diffinguiffied  thofe  that  are  tormented  in  Tartarus, 
into  two  general  claffes  ; the  firff,  of  fuch  as  have  been  un- 
grateful or  impious  towards  the  gods  ; and  the  fecond,  of 
fuch  as  have  been  mifchievous  and  hurtful  among  men ; 
thofe  of  the  latter,  more  particulaiJy,  who  hated  their  bre- 
thren, ufed  their  parents  ill,  or  cheated  their  dependents ; 
who  made  no  ufe  of  their  riches  ; who  committed  inceff,  or 
diffurbed  the  marriage  union  of  others  ; thofe  who  were  re- 
bellious fubjefts,  or  knaviffi  fervants  ; who  were  defpifers  of 
juffice,  and  betrayers  of  their  country  ; and  who  made  and 
unmade  laws,  not  for  the  good  of  the  public,  but  only  to 
get  money  for  themfelves.  All  thefe,  and  the  defpifers  of 
the  gods,  of  whom  the  rebel  giants  occupied  the  chief  clafs, 
Virgil  places  in  Tartarus,  and  in  that  vaff  abyfs,  which  was 
the  moff  terrible  part  of  this  infernal  region.  The  great 
road  that  paffes  through  Erebus,  is  reprefented  as  divided 
into  two ; of  which  the  right-hand  road  leads  to  Elyfium, 
or  the  place  of  the  bleff  ; and  the  left-hand  road  to  Tar- 
tarus, or  the  place  of  the  tormented.  Virgil  .^n.  vi.  v. 
540 — 549.  566 — 580.  607 — 624.  Spence’s  Polymetis, 
p.  259,  &c. 

TARTARS,  or  Tatars,  in  Geography,  a comprehenfive 
denomination,  including  all  tribes  beyond  Perfia  and  India, 
as  far  as  the  Eaffern  ocean,  however  differing  from  each 
other  in  regard  to  their  origin,  language,  manners,  cuffoms, 
and  religion.  It  is  now  known,  however,  that  the  Tartars 
compofe  a diffinft  nation,  which  originally  belonged  to  the 
grand  Turkifli  flock.  The  name,  it  is  faid,  may  originate 
either  from  a Turkiffi  horde,  which  bore  this  denomination  ; 
and  accordingly  it  is  alleged,  that  the  Yakutes  have  among 
their  deities,  a Tatar,  who  probably  enjoys  that  honour  as 
the  patriarch  of  the  nation  ; or  from  the  Chinefe,  who  call 
all  their  neighbours,  without  diffinftion,  Tata  or  Ta-dfe,  in 
proof  of  which  derivation  it  is  intimated,  that  the  Perfians 
and  Arabians  know  nothing  of  the  Tartars  under  that  appel- 
lation. It  was  firff  brought  into  general  ufe  in  Europe  after 
Baaty’s  incurfion  into  Hungary,  under  king  Frederic  II. 
Whatever  be  the  origin  of  the  name,  it  feems  to  be  clear, 
that  the  Tartars  are  of  Turkiffi  origin,  and  that  their  proper 
name  was  Turk  or  Turkman,  and  not  Tatar.  In  this 
opinion,  the  learned  men  of  their  own  nation  concur:  to 
which  circumffance  it  may  be  added,  that  the  Tartarian 
language  is  merely  the  old  T urkiffi  ; and  the  modern  Otto- 
man  Turks  fpeak  the  Tartarian  tongue  only  in  another 
dialeft.  And  the  Tartars  pretend  to  derive  their  defcent 
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from  Turk,  the  oldeft  fon  of  Japhet : and  although  from 
the  time  in  which  Jenghis  Khan  fubdued  all  Tartary 
and  a great  part  of  Afia,  and  made  irruptions  even  into 
Europe,  they  have  been  known  by  the  name  of  Tartars,  to 
which  that  of  Monguls  or  Moguls,  of  whom  he  was  pro- 
perly the  prince,  appeared  inferior  ; neverthelefs  the  Tartars 
preferve  among  themfelves  the  name  of  Turks.  See  Mon- 
GOLES. 

The  firft  known  mother-country  of  the  Turks  or  Tartars 
lies  fomewhere  in  the  countries  on  the  eaftern  and  northern 
fides  of  the  Cafpian,  where  their  defcendants  are  ftill  fituated. 
In  ancient  times  they  were  fpread  from  the  Oxus  or  Gihon 
into  the  Mongoley  and  the  Orenburg  territory  ; that  is,  in 
regions  where  they  had  conftantly  ambitious  and  domineer- 
ing nations  for  their  neighbours  and  enemies  : on  the  E. 
the  Chinefe  ; on  the  S.W.  the  Perfians,  Macedonians, 
Romans,  Partho-Perfians,  and  Arabians  ; and  towards  the 
N.E.  the  Mongoles.  Here  they  ferved  from  time  imme- 
morial as  a mound  againft  the  incurfions  of  the  nations  which 
could  penetrate  from  the  E.  to  the  W.,  or  contrariwife,  till 
at  length  the  Mongoles,  like  a rufhing  ftream  that  has  burft 
its  banks,  fwept  away  all  oppofition. 

The  Tartars,  fays  baron  de  Tott,  in  his  “Memoirs,” 
(vol.  i.)  have  the  beft  title  to  the  higheft  antiquity.  To 
this  purpofe  he  obferves,  that  the  flat  high  land  of  Tartary, 
which  extends  to  the  north,  and  the  chain  of  the  mountains 
of  Caucafus  and  Thibet,  continued  almoft  as  far  as  the  penin- 
fula  of  Corea,  (if  we  may  judge  by  the  courfe  of  the  water, 
which,  from  the  centre  of  Afia,  fpreads  to  the  S.  and  to  the 
N.  of  that  part  of  the  globe, ) prefent  the.  highell  portion  of 
land  which  feparates  the  Indian  feas  from  thofe  of  Kamt- 
fchatka.  This  obfervation,  it  is  alleged,  Peems  to  prove, 
that  the  country  at  prefent  occupied  by  the  Tartars,  muft 
have  been  the  firll  land  difcovered  in  Afia,  the  firft  in- 
habited, the  firft  fource  of  population,  and  the  origin  of 
thofe  emigrations,  which,  conftantly  repelled  by  the  Chinefe 
wall,  and  the  d'^files  of  Thibet  and  Caucafus,  have  pafted 
from  the  north  of  Afia  into  Europe.  (See  Huns.)  How- 
ever, the  annals  of  the  Tartars  are  involved  in  confiderable 
uncertainty  before  the  time  of  Jenghis  Khan,  who  was  eledted 
grand  cham  (khan)  by  the  chams  of  the  different  tribes,  and 
was  only  chofen  to  be  the  king  of  kings,  becaufe  he  was  the 
moft  powerful  among  them.  • It  is  well  known,  that  Jenghis 
Khan  conceived  and  executed  projefls  of  ufurpation,  by 
which  he  formed  the  moft  extenfive  empire  known  in  hiftory. 

The  Tartars  began  to  acquire  fome  importance  in  hiftory, 
after  the  time  of  their  fubjugation  by  the  Mongoles  ; but 
from  the  moment  that  their  hiftory  excites  attention,  it  ceafes 
to  be  the  hiftory  of  a peculiar  nation.  Diftributed  under 
the  banners  and  commanders  of  the  Mongoles,  thefe  enjoy 
with  pofterity  the  glory  of  their  conquefts,  while  the 
Tartars  are  conftrained  to  lend  their  name  to  the  devaft- 
ations  with  which  both  nations  every  where  marked  the 
bloody  progrefs  of  their  armies.  (See  Mongoles.)  Subju- 
gated in  their  conquered  countries,  and  even  forced  from  a 
great  part  of  their  old  habitations,  fome  few  of  the  Tartar 
hordes  (few  in  reference  to  the  whole  Tartarian  tribes,) 
have  preferved  their  independence  : i.  e.  thofe  who  inhabit  the 
fouth-weftern  part  of  the  former  Great  T artary,  towards  the 
Perfian,  Indian,  and  Soongarian  borders.  Here  we  find  the 
great  Kirghifian  horde,  the  Bukharians,  the  Khiyans  or 
Khivinfes,  the  Karakalpahs,  Truchmenes,  Tafchkantians, 
Turkeftans,  Arabians,  and  fome  other  races,  which  ftill 
form  diflinft  ftates,  and  retain  a kind  of  national  liberty  ; 
but  they  exill  in  fo  feeble  a ftate,  that  they  are  obliged  to 
leek  proteftion  fometimes  from  one  power,  and  fometimes 
from  another.  The  whole  remnant  of  this  nation,  once  fo 


great,  fubfifts  under  foreign  fovereignty.  Many  hordes  belo.’T^, 
either  as  fubjefts  or  as  dependent  wards  of  the  Ruffian  em- 
pire ; others  are,  in  like  manner,  appanages  to  the  Ottoman 
Turks,  or  fubjeft  to  the  Great  Mogul,  to  China,  and  to 
Perfia. 

Mr.  Strahlenburg,  a Swedilh  officer,  who  refided  fome 
years  in  Siberia,  places  them  in  fix  clafles ; the  firft,  con- 
taining feven  different  nations,  aJ.l  in  the  dominions  of  Ruflia, 
vi%.  the  Mordvines,  who  dwell  in  the  government  of  Nize- 
gorod  ; the  Tfeheremiffes,  or  Czeremiffes,  in  the  govern- 
ment of  Kazan  ; the  Permians,  in  the  government  of  Perm  ; 
the  Votiaks,  in  the  government  of  Viatka  ; the  Vogouls,  who 
dwell  on  both  fides  of  the  mountains,  which  formed  a fepa- 
ration  between  Ruffia  and  Siberia ; the  Oftiaks,  who  dwell 
on  the  coafts  of  the  river  Oby  ; and  the  Barabintzi,  who 
inhabit  the  country  between  Tara  and  Tomflt.  The  fecond 
clafs  of  people,  called  Tartars,  includes  the  Budziaks, 
which  dwell  on  the  coafts  of  the  Black  fea  ; the  Crim 
Tartars,  who  inhabit  the  province  of  Taurida  ; the  Kuban 
Tartars,  on  the  borders  of  the  Kuban  river  ; and  the  Tartars 
of  Dagheftan  ; the  Nogais,  or  Tartars  of  Aftrachan,  of 
Kazan,  and  Upha;  the  Bafehkirs  and  the  Tartars  about  the 
towns  of  Tiumen,  Tara,  Tobollk,  and  Tomlk  j the  Ulbeck 
Tartars,  the  Turcomans,  the  Kurguis,  the  Karakalpas,  the 
Sayantzi,  who  dwell  near  the  head  of  the  Yeniffey  ; the  Kir- 
ghifes,  who  occupy  the  mountains  fouth  of  lake  Baikal ; the 
Burats  ; the  Arintzi,  who  alfo  inhabit  near  the  fame  moun- 
tain ; and  the  Yaktai,  more  to  the  north,  on  the  fides  of  the 
Lena.  The  third  clafs  includes  the  Samoiedes,  on  the  coall 
of  the  Frozen  fea,  from  Archangel  to  the  Lena.  The 
fourth  clafs  includes  the  Kalmucks  and  Monguls,  who  were 
formerly  but  one  people.  The  fifth  clafs  includes  the  Mant- 
cheux  and  the  Tungufes.  The  fixth  clafs  contains  the 
favage  nations  on  the  north-eaft  coaft  of  Afia,  as  the 
Tfchutki,  &c.  with  the  inhabitants  of  Kamtfchatka,  and  the 
Kurile  iflands.  Of  thefe,  the  firft,  third,  and  fixth  clafs 
are  fubjeft  to  Ruffia,  except  that  a fmall  part  of  the  fecond 
is  independent.  The  fourth  is  partly  independent,  and 
partly  fubjeiJt  to  China.  The  fifth  clafs  is  wholly  fubjedl  to 
China. 

Abulgafi,  in  his  account  of  the  Turkifli  ftems,  mentions 
among  them  the  Tartarian  as  one  of  the  moft  ancient  and 
famous,  and  derives  its  origin  from  a khan  of  the  name  of 
Tatar.  This  ftem,  which  in  procefs  of  time  increafed  to 
70,000  families,  was  at  firft  governed  by  its  own  commander, 
and  afterwards  divided  into  various  branches,  difperfed  into 
feveral  and  very  diftant  regions,  by  which  difperfion  their 
power  was  weakened.  The  moft  confiderable  branch  fet- 
tled on  the  borders  of  Kitay  (China),  and  fell  under  the 
fovereignty  of  that  empire,  againft  which  it  frequently  re- 
belled, and  thereby  gave  occafion  to  ruinous  wars.  At  the 
time  of  Jenghis  Khan,  fome  Tartars  dwelt  on  the  Oxus  or 
Amur,  who  were  tributary  to  the  emperor  of  Kin,  reigning 
in  Kitay. 

The  Tartars  who  belong  to  the  Ruffian  empire  inhabit 
the  northern  coafts  of  the  Euxine  and  the  Cafpian,  the 
north  fide  of  the  mountains  of  Caucafus,  the  extenfive  fteppes 
from  the  river  Ural  to  the  Soongarey,  the  fouthern  Ural,  in 
Siberia  the  fouthern  frontier  mountains  and  fteppes  from  the 
Tobol  quite  over  the  Yeniffey,  and  the  deferts  in  the  middle 
region  of  the  Lena  ; and  fome  few  Tartar  colonies  are  dif- 
perfed  among  the  Ruffian  habitations,  particularly  in  the 
governments  of  Upha,  Kazan,  and  Tobolflc.  Frequent  me- 
morials are  found  in  various  regions  of  their  ancient  gran- 
deur, magnificence,  and  culture,  fome  of  which  are  demon- 
ftrably  of  1000  years’  antiquity.  The  branches  of  this  na- 
tion which  belong  to  Ruflia  are  the  proper  I'artars,  or  the 
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defcendants  of  tfiofe  two  great  ftates,  which  the  fucceffors 
of  Jenghis  erefted  on  the  Volga  and  in  Siberia  (fee  Kapt- 
SCHAK,  and  the  fequel  of  the  article)  ; the  Nogayans,  the 
Meichtfcheryaks,  the  Bafchkirs,  the  Kirghifes,  the  Bucha- 
nans, the  Yakutes,  the  Teleutes,  and  in  part  the  tribes  of 
Caucafus.  The  Kaptfchak  Tartars  are  reduced  to  a fmall 
refidue,  intermixed  among  the  Bafchkirs  and  Kirghifes.  The 
Kazan  Tartars  are  alfo  a feeble  remnant  of  what  they  for- 
merly were,  and  are  difperfed  in  the  governments  of  Kazan, 
Simbirflc,  Riefen,  Viatka,  Perm,  and  Upha.  The  Aftra- 
chan  Tartars  are  for  the  moll  part  Nogayans  : they  are  dif- 
tinguifhed  into  town,  village,  and  tent  Tartars.  The  firft 
dwell  in  Aftrachan,  the  fecond  in  fix  villages  near  Allrachan, 
and  the  third  wander  about  the  Cafpian.  In  1772,  thofe 
of  the  two  former  clalfes  were  only  1 200,  and  of  the  tent 
Tartars  fcarcely  2000  kettles,  or  families.  For  the  Hate  of 
the  Krim  Tartars,  fee  Crimea.  The  Hems  of  the  Siberian 
Tartars,  who  are  numerous,  are  the  Turalinzes,  one  of  the  firll 
colonies  that  became  permanent  in  Siberia,  when  the  Tartars 
fubjugated  the  country  in  the  13th  century;  the  Tobol- 
Ikian  Tartars,  who  dwell  on  the  river  Tobol ; the  Tomlldan 
Tartars,  who  inhabit  both  fides  of  the  river  Tom,  above  and 
below  the  city  of  Tomlk  ; the  Krafnoyarlkian  and  Kufnetz- 
kian  Tartars  ; the  Tartars  of  the  Oby  ; the  Tfchulymlkian 
Tartars,  inhabiting  the  territory  along  the  river  Tfchulym  ; 
the  Barabinzes,  between  the  Oby  and  Irtifh  ; the  Kat- 
fchinzes,  on  the  left  Ihore  of  the  Yeniffey  ; the  Kiftim  and 
Tulibert  Tartars,  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Tom  ; the  Biriuffes  ; 
the  Abintzes  ; the  Sayane  Tartars ; the  Beltirs,  the  Vercho- 
tomlkian  Tartars,  and  fome  other  infignificant  Hems.  For 
the  other  branches  of  the  T artars  who  inhabit  Ruffia,  we 
refer  to  the  feveral  articles,  Nogayans,  &c.  &c. 

The  Tartars  who  are  Mahometans  bordering  on  Ruffia, 
but  independent  of  that  crown,  take  every  opportunity  of 
robbing  their  neighbours  : the  Kalmucks  and  Monguls  are 
very  different  in  their  behaviour,  living  quietly  on  the  produce 
of  their  foil,  without  doing  injury  to  others.  The  Tartars 
of  Afiatic  Ruffia  are  likewife  reprefented  as  a quiet,  inof- 
fenfive  people,  living  chiefly  by  the  chafe  and  filhing.  See 
the  following  articles.  See  alfo  Mandshurs,  Mongoles, 
Tunguses,  &c. 

TARTARY,  or  Tatary,  a vague  name,  as  it  relates  to 
Afiatic  Ruffia,  which  cannot  be  ufed  with  precifion  as  defcrip- 
tive  of  any  particular  country ; inftead  of  it  might  therefore  be 
fubftituted  names  derived  from  the  feats  of  the  chief  nations, 
as  TungufiaorMandihuriain  theeaft,  Mongolia  in  the  centre, 
and  Tataria  in  the  weft.  In  a general  fenle,  however,  whilft 
the  name  remains,  it  may  include  three  diftinft  countries, 
viz.  Chinefe  Tartary,  Independent  Tartary,  and  Ruffian 
Tartary. 

Tartary,  Chinefe,  according  to  the  abbe  Grofier’s  de- 
fcription,  is  bounded  on  the  north  by  Siberia,  on  the  eaft  by 
the  gulf  of  Kamtfchatka  and  the  Eaftern  fea,  on  the  fouth 
by  China,  and  on  the  weft  by  the  country  of  the  Kalmucks, 
who  are  eftablifhed  between  the  Cafpian  fea  and  Kafligar, 
The  different  tribes  which  at  prefent  inhabit  it,  were  formerly 
comprehended  under  the  general  name  of  Mongul  or  Mogul 
Tartars,  a warlike  and  formidable  nation,  who,  on  the  one 
hand,  conquered  Hindooftan,  under  the  famous  Jenghis 
Khan,  and  on  the  other,  fubdued  China.  It  was  in  the 
I3th  century  that  the  Monguls  took  poffeffion  of  the  latter 
empire  ; but  after  having  reigned  there  for  100  years,  they 
were  expelled  by  the  Chinefe,  in  the  year  1368.  The  fugi- 
tives took  different  routes ; fome  went  towards  the  Eaftern 
fea,  and  eftabliffied  themfelves  between  China  and  the  river 
Saghalien  ; the  reft  returned  weftward  to  their  former  coun- 
where,  intermixing  with  the  MonguK  that  renrained, 


they  foon  refumed  their  ancient  manner  of  living ; thofe  wiio 
fettled  towards  the  eaft,  having  found  the  country  almoft  a 
defert,  and  without  inhabitants,  retained  the  fame  cuftoras 
which  they  had  brought  from  China  : hence  thefe  two  Mon- 
gul nations  differ  at  prefent  in  language,  government,  reli- 
gion, and  cuftoms.  Thofe  of  the  eaft  retain  their  ancient 
name  of  Mongul,  or  Mogul  Tartars  ; the  reft  are  known  by 
the  name  of  Mantchew,  or  Eaftern  Tartars.  Chinefe  Tartary 
is  therefore  divided  into  two  parts,  the  Eaftern  and  Weftern. 
Eaftern  Chinefe  Tartary  extends,  north  and  fouth,  from  the 
41ft  to  the  55th  degree  of  north  latitude  ; and  eaft  and  weft, 
from  about  the  120th  degree  of  longitude,  as  far  as  the 
Eaftern  fea.  It  is  bounded  on  the  north  by  Siberia,  on  the 
fouth  by  the  gulf  of  Leao-tong  and  Corea,  on  the  eaft  by  the 
Eaftern  fea,  and  on  the  weft  by  the  country  of  the  Monguls. 
The  Tartars  who  retired  hither,  after  their  expulfion  f^roro 
China,  in  the  year  1368,  immediately  began  to  build  cities, 
towns,  and  villages,  and  to  cultivate  the  earth,  after  the 
manner  of  the  Chinefe,  among  whom  they  had  lived  : hence 
the  greater  part  of  them  have  remained  fixed,  and  are  much 
more  civilized  than  the  reft  of  the  Mongul  nation.  They 
were  at  firft  governed  by  particular  khans,  each  independent 
of  the  other  ; but  fince  that  of  Ningouta  (who  was  the  moft 
powerful  among  them)  took  poffeffion  of  China,  about  the 
middle  of  the  17th  century  ; the  emperor,  who  is  ftill  one  of 
his  defcendants,  has  reduced  under  his  dominion  all  the  other 
khans  of  this  part  of  Tartary  : this  prince  governs  it  inune- 
diately  by  himfelf,  and  fends  thither  governors  and  officers, 
as  into  all  the  other  provinces  of  the  empire.  The  country 
of  the  Mantchew  Tartars  is  divided  into  three  grand  depart- 
ments : Chen-yang,  Kirin,  and  Tcitcicar ; which  fee  refpec- 
tively. 

Ningouta,  already  mentioned,  which  is  conCdered  as  the 
cradle  of  the  prefent  imperial  family,  is  furrounded  by  a 
wooden  wall,  confifting  of  ftakes,  touching  each  other  and 
twenty  feet  high,  and  alfo  another  palifado  without  this,  a 
league  in  circumference,  and  having  four  gates,  correfponding 
to  the  four  cardinal  points.  The  Mantchew  Tartar,  who  re- 
fides  in  it  as  lieutenant-general,  extends  his  jurifdiftion  over  the 
adjacent  country,  and  all  the  villages  of  Yupi-tafe,  and  fome 
other  petty  nations  that  inhabit  the  banks  of  the  rivers  Oufouri 
and  Saghalien,  and  along  the  fea-coaft.  The  Tartars  of 
Yupi-tafe  are  peaceful  in  their  difpofition,  but  ftupid  and 
clownifli,  without  letters,  and  without  any  religious  worlhip. 
They  fow  neither  wheat  nor  rice,  nor  any  thing  elfe  except 
tobacco,  which  they  cultivate  in  fome  of  the  fields  furrouncL- 
ing  their  villages.  They  are  fupplied  with  fifti  from  the 
river  Oufouri,  and  this  is  their  only  food  : nor  have  they  any 
clothes  befides  thofe  which  they  make  of  their  flcins,  dreffed, 
dyed  of  three  or  four  colours,  and  artfully  fewn  together 
with  a thread  cut  from  an  exceedingly  fine  flcin.  The  wo- 
men fufpend  from  the  bottoms  of  their  long  cloaks  pieces  of 
money  and  little  bells  ; and  the  treffes  of  their  hair,  which 
hang  over  their  ffioulders,  are  loaded  with  fmall  mirrors, 
rings,  and  other  toys.  Of  one  part  of  their  filh,  which  they 
employ  the  fummer  in  taking  with  harpoons  and  fmall 
nets,  they  make  oil  for  their  lamps  ; another  fupplies  them 
with  food  ; and  a third  part  is  referved  for  winter,  when  the 
ice  prevents  them  from  filhing.  Beyond  the  Yupi-tafe  Tar? 
tars  are  the  Ketcheng-tafe  Tartars,  who  inhabit  both  banks 
of  the  river Saghalien-oula  (which  fee),  and  extend  as  far 
as  the  Eaftern  fea.  Thefe  Tartars  are  lefs  clownilh  than 
the  preceding,  and  employ  much  of  their  time  in  hunting 
fables. 

The  Mantchews,  difperfed  throughout  Eaftern  Chinefe 
Tartary,  have  neither  temples  nor  idols  ; they  adore  (as  they 
exprefs  it)  only  the  “ emperor  of  heaven,”  to  whom  they 
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ofter  ftcrifices  : but  iince  they  have  entered  China,  fome  of 
them  worfhip  the  god  “ Fo,”  and  other  idols  reverenced  in 
the  empire.  When  they  became  mailers  of  China,  they 
pretended  to  a celeftial  extradlion,  and  placed  a god  at  the 
head  of  their  race.  Since  the  T artars  have  had  polfelTion  of 
the  throne  of  China  (fee  China),  their  language  has  become 
familiar  at  the  court  of  Pe-king.  This  language  they  are 
very  careful  in  preferving,  and  it  is  faid  that  it  may  be  much 
more  eafily  acquired  than  that  of  China.  Although  the 
Tartars  have  only  one  kind  of  charafters,  they  write  them  in 
four  different  ways,  which  they  write  with  a pencil,  or  a kind 
of  pen,  formed  of  the  bamboo  reed,  and  which  they  can  read 
with  equal  eafe  when  reverfed. 

Tartary,  Wejlern  Chinefe,  is  called  alfo  the  country  of 
the  Mongoles,  or  Moguls  ; for  an  account  of  which,  fee  the 
article  Mongoles.  See  alfo  Kalkas,  Kalmucks,  and  Ko- 
KONOR.  We  lhall  here  add  that  the  country  of  the  Ortous, 
who  inhabit  N.  of  the  great  wall,  and  W.  of  the  Moguls  pro- 
perly fo  called,  is  i lo  leagues  in  extent  from  E.  to  W.,  and 
70  from  N.  to  S.  Thefe  people'  are  divided  into  fix  ftand- 
ards,  which  comprehend  166  companies,  each  compofed  of 
150  heads  of  families.  The  Ortous  are  of  a free  difpolition, 
very  lively,  and  never  fubjedt  to  melancholy,  and  may  be 
jullly  called  the  “ French  of  Tartary.” 

Wild  animals  of  various  kinds  are  innumerable  in  the 
plains  and  forells  of  Tartary.  The  country  abounds  with 
game,  and  all  the  animals  that  are  hunted  in  Europe,  with 
large  flocks  of  yellow  goats,  wild  mules,  wild  camels,  and 
horfes ; an  animal  refembling  the  elk,  a fpecies  of  lynx, 
whofe  fl<in  is  highly  valued,  tygers  of  prodigious  fize  and 
agility,  whofe  fltins  are  ufed  for  ornament  ; a fpecies  of 
leopard,  and  Hags.  Some  of  their  rivers  wafh  down  gold 
mixed  with  their  fands  ; and  they  are  acquainted  with  the 
method  of  applying  it  to  ufe,  and  of  forming  it  into  vafes 
and  fmall  ftatues,  of  which  they  often  make  offerings  to  their 
idols.  It  appears  that  the  ufe  of  gold  is  very  ancient  among 
them. 

The  vulgar  name  of  Tartary,  or  Tatary,  fays  Mr.  Pinker- 
ton, was  originally  extended  over  the  vail  regions  lying  be- 
tween Thibet,  China,  and  the  Arftic  ocean  ; and  from  the 
Black  fea  in  the  well  to  the  utmoll  bounds  of  north-eallern 
difcovery  in  Alia.  But  as  geographical  knowledge  has  im- 
proved, the  northern  part  has  acquired  the  name  of  Siberia, 
while  the  fouthern  is  diHinguilhed  by  the  appellation  of 
Wellern  and  Eallern  Tartary.  But  in  this  part,  which 
might  more  properly  be  named  Central  Afia,  the  Tartars, 
properly  fo  denominated,  are  few,  the  moll  numerous  tribes 
being  Monguls  in  the  well  and  Mandlhurs  in  the  call.  See 
Mongoles  and  Mandshurs. 

The  wide  and  interefting  portion  of  Afia,  formerly  known 
by  the  appellation  of  Eallern  and  Wellern  Tartary,  but  now 
properly  llyled  Central  Afia,  and  comprehending  the  Middle 
Mongolia  and  the  Eallern  Mandlhuria,  which  has  repeatedly 
fent  forth  its  fwarms  to  deluge  the  arts  and  civilization  of 
Europe,  fays  the  geographer  above  cited,  extends  from  E. 
long.  72°  to  145°,  a fpace  of  hot  lefs  than  73°  of  longitude, 
which,  at  the  medial  latitude  of  45°,  will  yield  about  3100 
geographical  miles.  The  breadth  from  the  northern  frontier 
of  Thibet  to  the- Ruffian  coniines,  is  about  18°,  or  1080 
geographical  miles.  The  limit  between  RuITia  and  Chinefe 
Tartary  is  partly  an  ideal  line,  and  partly  the  river  Argoon, 
which  joined  with  the  Onon,  conllitute  the  great  river  Amur. 
From  the  treaty  publiflied  by  Du  Halde  it  appears,  that  the 
river  Kerbatchi,  the  nearell  to  the  river  Chorna  or  Ou- 
rouon,  and  which  difcharges  itfelf  into  the  great  river 
Saghalien-oula,  was  the  Chinefe  definition  of  the  boundary 
between  the  two  empires,  to  which  was  added  the  long 


chain  of  mountains  above  the  fourcc  of  the  river  Kerbatchi 
and  the  river  Argoon.  The  eallern  boundary  is  the  fea, 
while  the  fouthern  extends  along  the  great  Chinefe  wall, 
and  the  northern  limits  of  Thibet.  The  wellern  boundary 
is  fupplied  by  the  celebrated  mountains  of  Belur-Tag,  or 
the  Cloudy  Mountains,  which  divide  the  Chinefe  empire 
from  Balk,  and  the  greater  Bucharia  ; while  the  range  on  the 
W.  of  the  lake  Palkati  feparates  the  Kalmucks,  fubjedl  to 
China,  from  the  Kirgufes  of  Independent  Tartary. 

The  original  population  of  Central  Afia  appears  to  have  been 
indigenous.  The  well  was  partly  held  by  the  ancient  Scy- 
thae,  feemingly  a Gothic  race,  who  were  fubdued  or  expelled 
by  the  Tatars,  or  Huns,  from  the  eall,  preffed  on  the  other 
fide  by  the  Monguls,  beyond  whom  were  the  Mantchews, 
who,  in  the  1 7th  century,  conquered  China.  Pinkerton’s 
Geography,  vol.  ii.  See  Mongoles  and  Mandshurs. 

Tartary,  Independent,  an  extenfive,  celebrated,  and  inte- 
relling  region,  confidered  as  dillinft  from  Mongolia  and 
Mandlhuria,  or  as  thefe  countries  have  been  lefs  properly 
called,  Chinefe  T artary,  and  independent  of  the  great  neigh- 
bouring powers,  China,  Ruffia,  and  Perfia  : this  country 
was  probably  the  feat  of  the  moll  ancient  Perfian  kingdom, 
the  poffeflion  of  the  Greek  monarchs  of  Baftriana,  and  after 
many  revolutions,  dillinguilhed  by  the  wide  empire  of  Jen- 
ghis  or  Zingis,  and  Timur.  Its  extent  may  be  meafured  from 
the  Cafpian  fea  to  the  mountains  of  Belur,  a fpace  of  about 
870  Britilli  miles.  Fi'om  the  mountains  of  Gaur  in  the'  S., 
to  the  Ruffian  boundaries  in  the  N.  of  the  defert  of  Iffim,  it 
may  be  near  1500  Britilh  miles,  of  which  a great  part  is  defert. 
The  chief  divifions  are  the  wide  lleppes,  or  barren  plains  in  the 
N.,  held  by  three  hordes  of  Kirgufes  or  Kirghifes,  the  Great, 
Middle,  and  Leffer,  befides  fome  fmall  Tataric  tribes  near 
the  fea  of  Aral.  This  portion  was  anciently  called  Turkef- 
tan,  and  its  capital  was  Taraz.  (See  both  thefe  articles.) 
Southwards  of  the  mountains  of  Argun,  the  land  begins  to 
become  fertile  along  the  river  Sirr  or  Jaxartes,  called  alfo 
the  river  of  Shuffi  from  the  chief  territory,  and  alfo  on  the 
baqks  of  its  tributary  llreams.  Ilak  and  Shuffi,  the  moft 
northern  provinces  on  the  Sihon,  are  followed  by  Fergana, 
and  a diflrift  called  Ozruffina,  round  a town  of  the  fame 
name.  Divided  from  thefe  provinces  by  deferts  and  moun- 
tains is  the  kingdom  of  Kharifm,  or  Kharafm,  which  fee. 
South  of  the  range  of  the  Ak  Tam  is  the  fertile  region  of 
Sogd,  or  Sogdiana,  with  its  capital  Samarcand.  On  the  S., 
the  provinces  of  Balk,  Kilan,  Tokarellan,  and  Gaur,  ter- 
minate the  bounds  of  Independent  Tartary,  here  fepa- 
rated  by  defarts  on  the  W.  from  the  Perfian  province  of 
Chorafan  or  Khoraffan.  See  thefe  articles  refpedlively. 
See  alfo  Belur-tag,  Bucharia,  Imaus,  Kirghises, 
Massaget^,  Scythia,  and  Uzbecks. 

Tartary,  Crim.  See  Crimea. 

Tartary,  Rnjfmn.  See  Russia  and  Tartars. 

Tartary,  Little,  a name  that  has  been  given  by  fome 
writers  to  the  country  containing  the  peninfula  of  the 
Crimea,  the  Kuban,  a part  of  Circaflia,  and  all  the  lands 
which  feparate  the  empire  of  Ruffia  from  the  Black  fea. 
This  circuit,  continued  from  Moldavia  almoft  to  Taganrog, 
between  the  44th  and  46th  degrees  of  latitude,  is  from  30 
to  40  leagues  wide,  and  nearly  200  long.  From  E.  to  W. 
it  includes  Yetitchehoolai,  Dgamboylalk,  Yedefan,  and 
Beffarabia.  The  latter  province,  at  prefent  called  Boodjak, 
is  inhabited  by  Tartars,  who,  as  well  as  thofe  of  the  penin- 
fula, have  fixed  habitations  in  their  villages ; but  the  inha- 
bitants of  tiie  three  other  provinces  have  only  felt-tents, 
which  they  carry  wherever  they  pleafe.  Thofe  people, 
called  Noguais,  and  fuppofed  to  be  Nomades,  are  fettled, 
however,  in  the  vallies  that  traverfe  their  plains  from  N.  to  S., 
9 and 
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and  their  tents,  ranged  in  a fingle  line,  form  thus  a kind  of 
villages  of  30  and  35  leagues  in  length,  which  diftinguifh 
the  different  hordes.  Tott’s  Memoirs,  vol.  i.  See  Crimea 
and  Russia. 

TARTAS,  a town  of  France,  in  the  department  of  the 
Landes,  and  chief  place  of  a canton,  in  the  diftrift  of  Saint- 
Sever,  divided  into  two  parts,  the  firft  containing  1556,  and 
its  canton  6154  inhabitants,  and  8 communes  ; and  the 
fecond  part  containing  1656,  and  its  canton  7952  inha- 
bitants, and  1 2 communes  : its  whole  territorial  extent  being 
540  kiliometres ; 15  miles  W.S.W.  of  Mont-de-Marfan. 
N.  lat.  43°  50'.  W.  long.  0°  44'. — Alfo,  a river  of  Ruflia, 
which  runs  into  the  Om,  near  Tartallcoi. 

TARTASKOI,  a town  of  Ruffia,  in  the  government  of 
Tobolflc,  at  the  union  of  the  Om  and  the  Tartas ; 40  miles 
W.S.W.  of  Kainflc. 

TARTESSUS,  in  Ancient  Geography,  a town  of  Spain, 
in  the  part  called  15oetica,  fituated  between  the  two  arms 
by  which  the  river  Boetis  difcharged  itfelf  into  the  fea. 
One  of  thefe  arms  has  difappeared,  and  the  other  ftill  fub- 
fifts  and  paffes  into  the  fea  at  San  Lucan  de  Barrameda. 
Some  geographers  have  fuggelled  that  Gades  was  the  ancient 
Tarteffus.  Strabo  intimates  that  anciently  the  river  Boetis 
was  called  Tarteffus,  and  that  the  town  of  this  name  was 
afterwards  called  Cartheia.  M.  d’Anville  gives  the  name 
of  Tarteffus  to  the  ifland  formed  by  the  two  branches  of  the 
Boetis  at  its  mouth. — Alfo,  a mountain  of  Spain,  in  Boetica. 

Tartessus,  IJle  of,  was  fituated  near  Gades,  and  is 
fuppofed  to  have  been  the  Tarfhifh  of  the  Phoenicians,  to 
whom  it  was  known  about  1000  years  B.  C. 

TARTI  Lapis,  a ftone  mentioned  by  Ludovicus  Dulcis, 
and  fome  other  authors,  and  faid  to  be  very  beautiful,  having 
all  the  colours  of  the  tail  of  a peacock,  and  to  have  many 
medicinal  virtues.  It  was  probably  fome  fpecies  of  agate  ; 
but  the  ffiort  account  given  of  it  will  not  enable  us  to  guefs 
what  particular  kind. 

TARTINI,  Giuseppe,  of  Padua,  in  Biography,  the 
reateft  performer  on  the  violin  and  compofer  for  that  in- 
rument  of  the  laft  century.  We  (hall  here  only  confider 
him  as  a praftical  mufician,  though  he  has  diftinguilhed 
himfelf  as  a theorift  in  a way  fuperior  to  all  other  contem- 
porary profeffors.  See  System,  and  Stillingfleet. 

This  admirable  mufician  and  worthy  man  was  born  at 
Pirano,  in  Iftria,  in  1692.  His  father,  having  been  a great 
benefaftor  to  the  cathedral  church  at  Parenzo,  had  been 
ennobled  in  reward  for  his  piety.  Giufeppe  was  intended 
for  the  law,  but  mixing  mufic  with  his  other  ftudies  during 
the  courfe  of  his  education,  it  foon  grew  too  powerful  for 
the  reft,  and  tyrannized  over  the  wliole  circle  of  fifter 
fciences.  This  is  not  fo  furprifing  as  another  ftrong  pro- 
penfity,  which  during  his  youth  occupied  his  attention  very 
much,  which  was  fencing,  an  art  that  was  not  likely^  to  become 
neceffary  to  the  fafety  or  honour  of  a man  of  fo  pious  and 
pacific  a difpofition,  in  a civil  employment  ; and  yet  he  is 
laid  to  have  equalled  in  this  art  even  the  mafter  from  whom 
he  received  inftruftions.  In  1710  he  was  fent  to  the  uni- 
verfity  of  Padua  to  purfue  his  ftudies  as  a civilian  ; but 
before  he  was  twenty,  having  married  without  the  confent 
of  his  parents,  they  wholly  abandoned  him,  and  obliged 
him  to  wander  about  in  fearch  of  an  afylum  ; which,  after 
many  hardihips,  he  found  in  a convent  at  Affifi,  where  he 
was  received  by  a monk  his  relation,  who,  commiferating 
his  misfortunes,  let  him  remain  there  till  fomething  better 
could  be  done  for  him.  Here  he  praftifed  the  violin,  to 
keep  off  melancholy  reflexions  ; but  being  difcovered  on 
a great  feftival  in  the  orcheftra  of  the  church  of  the  convent 
by  the  accident  of  a remarkable  high  wind,  which  forcing 
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open  the  doors  of  the  church,  blew  afide  the  curtain  of  the 
orcheftra,  and  expofed  all  the  performers  to  the  fight  of  the 
congregation  ; when,  being  recognized  by  a Paduan  ac- 
quaintance, differences  w'ere  accommodated,  and  he  fettled 
with  his  wife  at  Venice  for  fome  time.  This  lady,  indeed, 
was  of  the  Xantippe  kind,  and  being  himfelf  very  Socratic 
in  wifdom,  virtue,  and  patience,  her  reign  was  unmolefted 
by  any  domeftic  war,  or  oppofition  to  her  fupremacy. 

while  he  was  at  Venice,  the  celebrated  Veracini  arrived 
in  that  city,  whofe  performance  awakened  an  extraordinary 
emulation  in  Tartini,  who,  though  he  had  been  thought  to 
have  a powerful  hand,  had  never  heard  a great  player  before, 
or  conceived  it  poflible  for  the  bow  to  have  fuch  varied 
powers  of  energy  and  expreffion.  He,  therefore,  quitted 
Venice  the  next  day,  and  went  to  Ancona,  in  order  to  ftudy 
the  ufe  of  the  bow  in  more  tranquillity,  and  with  more  con- 
venience than  at  Venice,  as  he  had  a place  affigned  him  in 
the  opera  orcheftra  of  that  city. 

This  happened  in  the  year  1714,  the  year  in  which  he 
difcovered  the  phenomenon  of  the  third  found.  It  was  at 
Ancona,  and  in  the  carnival  of  the  fame  year,  that  he  heard 
and  perceived  the  extraordinary  effeXs  of  a piece  of  Ample 
recitative,  which  he  mentions  in  his  “ Trattato  di  Mufica.” 
(See  Recitative.)  It  was  likewife  during  his  refidence 
at  Ancona,  that,  by  diligent  ftudy  and  praXice,  he  acquired 
fufficient  abilities  and  reputation  to  be  invited,  in  1721,  to 
the  place  of  firft  violin,  and  mafter  of  the  band  in  the  cele- 
brated church  of  St.  Anthony  of  Padua. 

By  this  time  his  fame  was  fo  extended,  that  he  had  re- 
peated invitations  from  Paris  and  London  to  vifit  thofe 
capitals  ; but  by  a lingular  devotion  and  attachment  to  his 
patron  faint,  to  whom  he  confecrated  himfelf  and  his  inftru- 
ment,  he  declined  entering  into  any  other  fervice. 

Before  the  year  1 728,  he  had  made  many  excellent  fcholars, 
and  formed  a fchool,  or  method  of  praXice,  for  the  ftudenU 
on  the  violin,  that  was  celebrated  all  over  Europe,  and 
which  increafed  in  fame  to  the  end  of  his  life. 

The  author  of  the  compendium  of  his  life  informs  us  that 
his  firft  book  of  folos  was  engraved  at  Amfterdam,  1734; 
the  fecond  at  Rome,  1745  5 he  produced  above 

two  hundred  of  thefe  compofitions,  which  were  handed  about 
in  manufcript  by  the  curious  ; but  does  not  feem  to  know 
that  nine  or  ten  books  of  Tartini’s  foloe  were  printed  at 
Paris,  of  which  we  are  in  poffeffion  of  opera  third,  fixth, 
feventh,  and  ninth,  befides  the  two  books  printed  in  Eng- 
land, amounting  to  upwards  of  fifty  folos,  exclufive  of 
manufcripts. 

Of  his  concertos,  which  likewife  amount  to  two  hundred, 
this  author  gives  a very  unfatisfaXory  account ; he  fays,  that 
a furreptitious  copy  of  two  fets  having  firft  appeared  in 
Holland,  he  would  never  own  them.  The  firft  fix  feem  to 
have  been  compofed  in  his  firft  manner  before  he  changed 
his  ftyle.  But  Walther  tells  us,  in  1732,  that  eighteen  of 
his  concertos  for  five  inftrumeqts,  principal  violin,  two  ri- 
pieno  violins,  tenor,  and  violoncello,  were  publiftied  at  Am- 
fterdam. But  Le  Cene,  the  publifher,  confeffed,  that  he 
colleXed  them  from  different  people  who  had  obtained 
copies  from  the  author,  and  there  feems  not  the  leaft  doubt 
of  their  being  genuine. 

Though  Tartini’s  compofitions  always  afforded  us  great 
pleafure,  and  were  never  obliterated  from  our  memory  ; yet 
as  they  are  now  as  much  laid  afide  as  thofe  of  Baifani  or 
Locatelli,  we  thought  it  right  to  give  them  a revifion  before 
we  ventured  our  fentimeuts  concerning  their  merit.  ' 

Tartini,  on  a recent  examination  of  his  works,  feems,  to 
our  conception  and  feelings,  to  have  had  a larger  portion  of 
genius  and  knowledge  of  compofition  as  a mere  inftrumental 

compofer. 
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compofer,  than  any  'other  author  who  flourifhed  during  the 
firft  fifty  or  fixty  years  of  the  laft  century.  Though  he 
made  Corelli  his  model  in  the  purity  of  his  harmony,  and 
fimplicity  of  his  modulation,  he  greatly  furpaffed  that  com- 
pofer in  the  fertility  and  originality  of  his  invention  ; not 
only  in  the  fubjefts  of  his  melodies,  but  in  the  truly  canta- 
bile  manner  of  treating  them.  Many  of  his  adagios  want 
nothing  but  words  to  be  excellent  pathetic  opera  fongs. 
His  allegros  are  fometimes  difficult ; but  the  paflages  fairly 
belong  to  the  inftrument  for  which  they  were  compofed, 
and  were  fuggefted  by  his  confummate  knowledge  of  the 
finger-board,  and  powers  of  the  bow.  He  certainly  repeats 
his  paflages,  and  adheres  to  his  original  motivo,  or  theme, 
too  much,  for  the  favourite  defultory  ftyle  of  the  prefent 
times  ; but  it  mull  be  allowed  that  by  his  delicate  feleftion 
and  arrangement  of  notes,  his  paflages  are  always  good  ; 
play  them  quick,  or  play  them  flow,  they  never  feem  un- 
meaning or  fortuitous. 

Indeed,  as  aharmonift,  he  was  perhaps  more  truly  fcientific 
than  any  other  compofer  of  his  time,  in  theclearnefs,  charafter, 
and  precifion  of  his  bafes  ; which  were  never  cafual,  or  the 
effeft  of  habit  or  auricular  prejudice  and  expeftation,  but 
learned,  judicious,  and  certain.  Yet,  with  all  our  partiality 
for  his  ftyle,  talents,  and  abilities,  as  well  as  veneration  for 
his  principles  and  charafter,  we  muft,  in  juftice  to  others, 
own,  that  though  the  adagio  and  folo  playing  in  general 
of  his  fcholars  were  exquifitely  poliffied  and  expreffive,  yet 
it  feems  as  if  that  energy,  fire,  and  freedom  of  bow,  which 
modern  fymphonifts  and  orcheftra-playing  require,  were 
wanting.  Perhaps  the  refinement  of  a Nardini  and  force  of 
a Viotti  are  incompatible. 

Since  the  time  of  Tartini,  the  produftions  of  Boccherini, 
Haydn,  Vanhal,  Mozart,  Pleyel,  and  others,  have  occa- 
fionedfuch  a revolution  in  violin-mufic  and  playing,  by  the 
fertility  and  boldnefs  of  their  invention,  that  compofitions 
which  were  then  generally  thought  full  of  fpirit  and  fire, 
appear  now  totally  tame  and  infipid. 

This  admirable  mufician  and  worthy  man  died  the  26th 
of  February,  1770,  to  the  great  regret  of  the  inhabitants 
of  the  city  of  Padua,  where  he  had  refided  nearly  fifty  years, 
and  where  he  was  not  only  regarded  as  its  chief  and  moft 
attraftive  ornament,  but  philofopher,  faint,  and  fage.  He 
had  no  children. 

M.  de  Lalande  fays,  he  had  from  his  own  mouth  the  fol- 
lowing Angular  anecdote,  which  ffiews  to  what  degree  his 
imagination  was  inflamed  by  the  genius  of  compofition. 
“ He  dreamed  one  night,  in  1713,  that  he  had  made  a 
compaft  with  the  devil,  who  promifed  to  be  at  his  fervice 
on  all  occafions ; and  during  this  vifion  every  thing  fuc- 
ceeded  according  to  his  mind ; his  wiffies  were  prevented, 
and  his  defires  always  furpaffed  by  the  affiftance  of  his  new 
fervant.  In  ffiort,  he  imagined  he  gave  the  devil  his  violin, 
in  order  to  difcover  what  kind  of  a mufician  he  was  ; when, 
to  his  great  aftoniffiment,  he  heard  him  play  a folo  fo  Angu- 
larly beautiful,  and  executed  with  fuch  fuperior  tafte  and 
precifion,  that  it  furpaffed  all  he,  had  ever  heard  or  conceived 
in  his  life.  So  great  was  his  furprife,  and  fo  exquifite  his 
delight  upon  this  occafion,  that  it  deprived  him  of  the 
power  of  breathing.  He  awoke  with  the  violence  of  this 
fenfation,  and  inftantly  feized  his  fiddle,  in  hopes  of  ex- 
preffing  what  he  had  juft  heard,  but  in  vain  ; he,  however, 
then  compofed  a piece,  which  is  perhaps  the  beft  of  all  his 
works,  (he  called  it  the  Devil’s  Sonata,)  but  it  was  fo  in- 
ferior to  what  his  fleep  had  produced,  that  he  declared  he 
fliould  have  broken  his  inftrument  and  abandoned  mufic  for 
ever,  if  he  could  have  fubfifted  by  any  other  means.” 

He  was  one  of  the  few  compofers  of  his  time,  who  con- 


ftantly  drew  from  his  own  fource  ; his  melody  was  full  of 
fire  and  fancy,  and  his  harmony,  though  learned,  yet  Ample 
and  pure  ; and  as  a performer,  his  flow  movements  evince 
his  tafte  and  expreffion,  and  his  lively  ones  his  great  hand- 
He  was  the  firft  who  knew  and  taught  die  power  of  the 
bow  ; and  his  knowledge  of  the  finger-board  is  proved  by 
a thoufand  beautiful  paffages,  to  which  that  alone  could 
give  birth.  His  fcholar,  Nardini,  who  played  to  us  many 
of  his  beft  folos,  as  we  thouglit,  very  well,  with  refpeft  to 
correftnefs  and  expreffion,  affured  us  that  his  dear  and 
honoured  mailer,  as  he  conftantly  called  him,  was  as  much 
fuperior  to  himfelf  in  the  performance  of  the  fame  folos, 
both  in  the  pathetic  and  brilliant  parts,  as  he  was  to  any 
one  of  his  fcholars. 

Of  his  theoretical  writings,  we  have  had  occafion  to  fpeak 
frequently  and  freely  in  former  ardcles,  particularly  in  our 
analyfis  of  his  System,  and  Stilhngfleet’s  Commentary.  See 
Stillingfleet. 

His  praftical  works  or  compofitions,  always  for  his  own 
inftrument,  the  violin,  confift  of  twelve  folos  on  Corelli’s 
model,  fix  with  double  flops  and  fugues,  with  fix  of  a lighter 
kind,  in  Angle  flops,  op.  i*,  fix  folos,  op.  2®,  publifhed  by 
Walfh,  about  the  year  1 746,  in  a more  free  and  original  ftyle. 
The  firft  of  this  fet,  in  which  was  Brown’s  “ Cheval  de 
BattaiUe,”  appeared  more  than  ten  years  at  every  concert  at 
which  he  performed  a folo  in  London.  T wo  fets  of  concertos,  in 
a very  florid  and  difficult  ftyle,  colledled  in  MS.  by  travellers, 
and  publifhed  in  Holland  by  Le  Cene  and  Witvogel  with- 
out the  author’s  permiffion,  he  called  in,  and  cancelled  the 
plates.  However,  we  procured  a copy  from  Holland,  that 
was  printed  after  -the  plates  were  fcratched.  We  fcored 
feveral  of  them,  and  found  more  beautiful  paflages,  more 
difficulties  and  knowledge  of  the  finger-board,  than  in  any 
other  violin  folo  concertos  which  we  had  ever  feen.  Many 
fets  of  beautiful  folos  were  printed  at  Paris  of  his  compofi- 
tion, which  are  wholly  unknown  in  England.  More  than 
200  of  his  violin  concertos  and  folos  were  difperfed  over  the 
continent  in  MS. ; many  of  his  unedited  folos  we  procured 
from  his  favourite  difciple  Nardini,  at  Florence,  after  his  de- 
ceafe.  If  the  concertos  which  he  compofed  for  his  own  per- 
formance in  the  church  of  St.  Antonio  de  Padua  could  be  pro- 
cured, they  would  probably  be  in  a grave  and  ecclefiaflical 
ftyle,  peculiarly  fuitable  to  the  place  and  piety  of  the  author. 

TARTON  Raire,  in  Botany,  a name  ufed  by  fome 
authors  for  the  heath-fpurge,  or  thatfpecies  of  thethymelaea 
which  is  called  fannamunda  in  the  catalogues  of  the  Materia 
Medica. 

TARTOOR,  in  Geography,  a town  of  Hindooftan,  in 
the  circar  of  Cicacole ; 9 miles  S.  of  Vifianagram. 

TARTRATES,  or  Tartrites,  in  Chemtftry,  falts 
formed  by  the  combination  of  any  bafe  with  the  tartareous 
acid.  Thefe  falts  are  numerous ; as  with  fome  the  acid 
forms  two  falts,  differing  in  the  proportions  of  the  acid  and 
bafe,  and  alfo  as  it  is  liable  to  form  triple  falts  in  which  two 
bafes  are  united  with  their  refpeftive  portion  of  acid  into  one 
uniform  compound.  All  the  foluble  alkaline  and  earthy  tar- 
trites, the  latter  being  lefs  foluble  than  the  former,  are  de- 
compofed  by  the  falts  of  lead,  and  the  acid  of  all  is  deftroyed 
by  calcination,  leaving  the  bafe  in  the  ftate  of  carbonate. 

Tartrate,  Super,  of  Potajh,  is  a combination  of  potalh 
and  tartareous  acid  in  excefs  (whence  its  name),  and  to  which 
it  is  owing  that  it  has  an  acid  tafte,  and  that  it  reddens  blue 
vegetable  colours.  This  is  the  cream  of  tartar-,  or  tartarum 
acidulum,  the  nature  and  manufafture  of  which  have  been 
defcribed  under  the  article  Tartar.  (See  alfo  Super-tar- 
trate of  pot  aj}}  under  Salts.)  This  fait  is  not  foluble  with- 
out great  difficulty,  requiring  about  30  parts  of  boiling 
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'water,  and  at  leaft  120,  or  as  others  fay  60  parts  of  cold 
water  ; and  hence  a hot  faturated  folution  begins  to  depofit 
cryftals  almoft  immediately  after  it  begins  to  cool.  So  great 
is  the  af&nity  between  the  tartareous  acid  and  that  propor- 
tion of  potaih  which  conftitutes  the  fuper-tartrate,  that  the 
acid  of  tartar  will,  partially  or  wholly,  decompofe  all  the 
neutral  falts  of  potafh,  even  the  fulphate.  Neverthelefs,  the 
affinity  between  the  fuper-tartrate  and  the  additional  quan- 
tity of  potafh  neceffary  for  the  complete  faturation  of  this 
acid  is  much  weaker  than  that  of  moft  other  acids  for  pot- 
afh ; and  hence  arifes  a great  number  of  decompofitions, 
when  tartareous  acid,  potafh,  and  any  other  acid  are  mixed 
in  different  ways.  Tlie  property,  which  the  tartareous  acid 
poffeffes,  of  decompofing  the  neutral  falts  with  the  balls  of 
potafh,  is  very  ufeful  in  analyfis,  as  it  ferves  to  diftinguifh 
them  at  once  from  the  correfponding  falts  of  foda  and  am- 
monia, w'hich  are  not  decompofable  in  the  fame  manner. 
By  faturating  the  excefs  of  acid  in  cream  of  tartar  with  the 
feveral  bafes  (potaflr  excepted)  various  triple  falts  are  pro- 
duced. Although  fome  inconvenience  attends  the  ufe  of 
borax  in  adding  the  folution  of  Cream  ^Tartar  in  water 
(fee  that  article) ; yet  fimple  boracic  acid  has  the  power  of 
rendering  foluble  four  times  its  weight  of  cream  of  tartar  in 
only  five  or  fix  parts  of  hot  water,  and,  as  it  is  fuggefted, 
wii-hout  decompofing  the  tartar,  fince  the  affinity  of  the 
boracic  acid  for  the  feveral  bafes  is  remarkably  weak. 

If  a folution  of  cream  of  tartar  in  water  is  expofed  to 
the  air  for  a length  of  time,  it  gradually  becomes  turbid,  a 
number  of  mucous  flocculi  are  depofited,  and  in  the  courfe 
of  fome  months  it  ceafes  to  be  acidulous,  after  which  it  be- 
comes fenfibly  alkaline  to  the  talle  and  to  chemical  tells, 
and  it  is. finally  converted  into  a weak  folution  of  carbonate 
of  potalh,  the  tartareous  acid  totally  difappearing,  and  car- 
bonic acid  taking  its  place.  Fire  operates  a more  rapid 
dellrudlion  of  the  tartareous  acid,  for  if  cream  of  tartar  is 
calcined  in  an  open  fire  with  a red  heat,  it  firll  foftens, 
blackens,  becomes  of  a pally  confillence,  the  acid  burns  off 
with  flame  and  fmoke,  and  finally  a white  carbonate  of  pot- 
alh is  left.  The  alkali  procured  in  this  way  is  very  pure, 
and  is  often  obtained  for  the  laboratory  by  moiftening  crude 
tartar  or  cream  of  tartar  to  the  confillence  of  llilf  palle, 
wrapping  up  fmall  parcels  of  it  in  brown  paper,  and  arrang- 
ing them  in  a grate  or  furnace  of  any  kind  with  charcoal, 
and  kindling  it.  After  the  charcoal  has  burnt  out,  the 
tartar  is  converted  into  lumps  of  carbonate  of  potalh,  which 
Hill  cohere,  and  may  be  readily  picked  out  of  the  alhes  of 
the  charcoal.  A very  pure  carbonate  of  potalh  may  alfo 
be  made  by  deflagrating  in  a red-hot  crucible  equal  parts  of 
nitre  and  cream  of  tartar. 

This  fait  is  compofed,  according  to  Thenard,  of  57  per 
cent,  of  tartareous  acid,  and  33  of  potalh,  the  remaining  10 
parts  being  chiefly  water  of  cryllallization.  Of  thefe  57 
parts  of  acid,  20  are  in  excefs,  fo  that  the  compofition  of 
the  fait  may  be  llated,  in  a different  manner,  to  be  70  per 
sent,  of  tartrite  of  potalh,  and  20  of  tartareous  acid. 

Cream  of  tartar  is  decompofed  by  lime  and  barytes,  and 
probably  by  llrontian,  and  caullic  potalh  is  left  in  the  folu- 
tion. 

Tartrite  of  Potafh.  See  Soluble  Tartar,  and  Tartrate 
sf  Potafh  under  Salts.  This  fait,  confilling  of  tartareous 
acid  and  potalh  in  mutual  faturation,  is  moll  conveniently 
prepared  by  adding  cream  of  tartar  to  a hot  folution  of  car- 
bonate of  potalh.  During  the  effervefcence,  the  addition  of 
cream  of  tartar  ffiould  be  continued  ; when  this  ceafes,  the 
folution  Ihould  be  boiled  down  till  a pellicle  appears  on  the 
furface,  and  then  left  to  cryllallize  by  cooling.  The  tar- 
triie  of  potalh  then  feparates,  generally  in  the  form  of  pa^ 


fallelopipeds,  with  dihedral  fummits.  When  the  fait  is  pre* 
pared  in  a large  way  for  medicinal  purpofes,  the  evaporation 
is  continued  nearly  to  drynefs,  with  frequent  llirring,  by 
which  the  fait  is  obtained  in  a lhapelefs  granular  mafs.  This 
fait  is  partially  decompofed  by  the  llronger  acids.  Tar- 
tareous acid  dropped  into  a moderately  llrong  folution  of 
tartrite  of  potafh  caufes  an  immediate  depofit  of  cream  of 
tartar.  For  other  particulars,  fee  the  articles  above  cited. 

Tartrite  of  Potaflo  and  Soda,  a triple  cryflallizable  fait, 
prepared  by  throwing  into  boiling  water  about  a fifth  of  its 
weight  of  cream  of  tartar,  and  adding  gradually  a quantity 
of  carbonate  of  foda,  whilfl  any  effervefcence  is  excited  5 
then  evaporating  the  whole  to  the  confillence  of  fyrup.  As 
it  cools,  the  triple  fait  will  be  obtained  in  large  beautiful 
tranfparent  cryftals,  generally  of  the  form  of  eight-fided 
prifms,  and  often  divided  longitudinally  through  the  axis. 
This  fait,  which  is  perfedlly  neutral,  diflolves  in  about  five 
parts  of  water,  and  fomewhat  efflorefces  by  being  expofed 
to  the  air.  Barytes  and  lime  totally  decompofe  it,  and  the 
fupernatant  liquor  contains  a mixture  of  potafh  and  foda. 
According  to  Vauquelin,  it  is  compofed  of  about  per 
cent,  of  tartrite  of  potafh  and  46  of  tartrite  of  foda.  It  is 
decompofed  by  the  ftronger  acids,  and  yields  cream  of  tar- 
tar. See  Rui'ellensis  Sal,  and  Soda. 

Tartrite  of  Potafh  and  Ammonia,  a triple  fait  prepared, 
in  the  fame  general  manner  as  the  preceding,  by  faturat- 
ing cream  of  tartar  with  carbonate  of  ammonia,  evaporating 
and  cooling.  Expofed  to  the  air  it  efflorefces,  lofes  its  am- 
monia, and  returns  to  the  ftate  of  fimple  cream  of  tartar. 

Tartrite  of  Potafh  and  Lime,  Barytes,  &c.  Between 
tartrite  of  potafh  and  lime  there  exifts  a certain  affinity, 
which  tends  to  the  formation  of  a triple  fait,  though  lime 
will  completely  decompofe  any  alkaline  tartrite.  Thus  though 
fimple  tartrite  of  lime  is  infoluble  in  cold  water,  no  precipi- 
tate is  produced  by  the  affufion  of  a fmall  quantity  of  lime- 
water  into  a cold  folution  of  tartrite  of  potafh,  which  mull 
therefore  be  owing  to  the  tartrite  of  lime,  then  formed, 
being  rendered  foluble  by  the  remaining  tartrite  or  rather 
fubtartrite  of  potafh.  Even  when  cream  of  tartar  is  as 
completely  as  poffible  decompofed  by  lime  in  fubllance,  in 
the  procels  of  obtaining  the  acid,  the  caullic  alkaline  liquor, 
fupernatant  over  the  precipitated  tartrite  of  lime.  Hill  holds 
a fmall  quantity  of  the  latter  in  folution,  as  has  been  re- 
marked by  Vauquelin,  which  may  be  confidered  as  a triple 
fait  of  tartareous  acid,  lime,  and  potalh,  the  latter  being  in 
very  large  excefs. 

The  fame  applies  to  barytes  and  llrontian,  the  folutions 
of  which  do  not  immediately  give  a precipitate  with  tartrite 
of  potafh  ; and  even  if  tartrite  of  barytes  or  of  llrontian 
recently  formed  and  Hill  wet  be  put  into  a folution  of  tar- 
trite of  potafh,  it  is  foon  diffolved  ; though  the  mere  quan- 
tity of  liquid  prefent  would  be  entirely  unable  to  effedl  a fo- 
lucion.  There  is  therefore  fuch  a llrong  affinity  between 
tartrite  of  potafh  and  thefe  earthy  tartrites,  as  may  perhaps 
entitle  us  to  confider  thefe  compound  folutions  as  triple  falts, 
though  they  have  not  been  obtained  in  a cryftallized  form 
like  the  triple  tartrite  of  potalh  and  foda. 

Alumine  unites  with  Hill  greater  eafe  with  tartrite  of  pot- 
afh ; for  when  this  earth,  recently  precipitated  from  dum 
by  a caullic  or  carbonated  alkali,  and  Hill  wet,  is  transferred 
to  a folution  of  tartrite  of  potalh,  it  readily  diflolves  therein,, 
and  forms  an  uncryftallizable  compound,  which  is  not  ren- 
dered turbid  by  any  addition  of  potafh  or  its  carbonate.  The 
Rochelle  fait  has  the  fame  habitude  with  alumine  as  the 
fimple  tartrite  of  potafh,  which  therefore  forms  a quadruple 
compound  of  tartareous  acid,  potalh,  foda  and  alumine. 
See  Ai.uminb. 
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Tartrite  of  Soda,  a fait  produced  in  fmall  needled  cryf- 
tals  from  a due  evaporation  of  tartareous  acid  faturated  with 
foda.  This  fait,  formerly  confounded  xvith  the  Rochelle 
fait,  or  fal  Rupellenfis,  is  not  very  foluble  in  water  ; however, 
when  tartrite  of  potafti  is  added  to  this  fait,  each  in  faturated 
folution,  large  cryftals  of  the  triple  tartrite,  or  Rochelle 
fait,  are  immediately  depofited. 

A fuper-tartrite  of  foda  is  formed  by  partially  faturating 
tartareous  acid  wdth  foda,  and  alfo  by  adding  a ftrong  acid 
to  the  faturated  tartrite,  which,  being  lefs  foluble  than  the 
faturated  compound,  precipitates.  It  is  obferved,  however, 
that  tartareous 'acid  will  not  form  (vifibly)  an  acidulous  tar- 
trite, when  added  to  the  fulphate  and  other  falts  of  foda,  as 
it  will  do  with  the  falts  of  potafh. 

Tartrite  of  Ammonia,  a fait  formed  by  faturating  the 
tartareous  acid  with  ammonia  or  its  carbonate.  This  fait 
cryftallizes  readily,  and  is  decompofed  by  the  fixed  alkalies 
and  alkaline  earths. 

A fuper-tartrite  of  ammonia  is  formed  in  a fimilar  manner 
to  the  fuper-tartrite  of  foda,  and  with  the  fame  exception 
of  the  acid  not  vifibly  decompofing  the  other  ammoniacal 
falts.  See  Ammonia,  and  Tartrate  of  Ammonia  under  Salts. 

Tartrites,  Earthy.  See  Earthy  Salts.  See  alfo  Tar- 
trate of  Lime  under  Lime. 

The  tartrite  of  lime  is  produced  in  a white  precipitate,  by 
adding  tartareous  acid  to  any  foluble  fait  of  lime,  or  lime 
to  a foluble  tartareous  fait.  Although  this  fait  is  infoluble 
in  mere  water  in  a common  temperature,  it  diflblves  readily 
in  an  excefs  of  its  own,  or  of  any  other  acid  that  does  not 
decompofe  it,  fuch  as  the  acetous  or  muriatic.  It  is  alfo 
rendered  foluble  in  water  by  the  addition  of  potafli.  When 
it  is  heated  ftrongly  in  an  open  fire  the  whole  acid  is  con- 
fumed,  and  carbonate  of  lime  remains. 

Tartrites  of  Barytes -and  Strontiam,  are  formed  in  the 
fame  manner  as  tartrite  of  lime  ; but  they  are  not  fo  infolu- 
ble in  water  as  this  fait ; and  the  tartrite  of  ftrontian  will 
even  cryftallize  from  its  hot-faturated  folution  by  cooling. 
With  magnejia  and  alumine  this  acid  forms  very  foluble  com- 
pounds, which  do  not  cryftallize  by  evaporation,  but  dry 
up  into  a gummy  mafs.  Aikin’s  Dift. 

TARTSCHIN,  in  Geography,  a town  of  the  duchy  of 
Warfaw  ; 20  miles  S.W.  of  Warfaw. 

TARTURA,  a town  of  Paleftine,  near  the  coaft  ; 10 
miles  S.  of  Acre. 

TARVA,  a diftrift  of  Arabia,  on  the  banks  of  the 
Julfa. 

TARUD,  a town  of  Arabia,  in  the  province  of  Hedf- 
jas  ; 10  miles  from  El  Catif. 

Tarud  EJherif,  a town  of  Egypt,  on  the  left  bank  of 
the  Nile  ; 6 miles  S.  of  Melafii. 

TARUDA,  in  Ancient  Geography,  a town  of  Africa,  in 
Mauritania  Caefarienfis,  near  JEgen.  Ptol. 

TARUD  ANT,  or  Tarodant,  in  Geography,  a town 
of  Africa,  and  capital  of  the  province,  formerly  kingdom, 
of  Sufe,  fituated  at  the  extremity  of  Morocco.  The  town 
is  ancient  and  extenfive,  and  is  faid  to  contain  25,000  inha- 
bitants. It  has  a noble  palace,  to  which  belong  gardens 
abounding  with  the  moft  delicious  fruits.  Its  population 
has  lately  decreafed ; and  it  is  now  famous  only  for  falt- 
petre  of  a fuperior  quality,  for  the  manufafture  of  leather 
and  faddles,  and  for  dyeing.  The  town  is  watered  by  the 
river  Sufe,  which  paffes  t&ough  it ; and  it  is  reported  that 
fhips  formerly  took  in  their  cargoes  at  this  place.  It  has 
fuftained  feveral  fieges,  and  in  the  laft,  the  inhabitants  were 
reduced  to  the  neceffity  of  eating  rats  and  burning  their 
doors  for  fuel ; 1 10  miles  S.S.W.  of  Morocco,  N,  lat.  30° 
ao*.  W.  long.  8°  35', 


TARVES,  a village  in  the  diftrift  of  Ellon,  and  (hire  of 
Aberdeen,  Scotland,  is  fituated  on  the  banks  of  the  river 
Ythan  ; 15  miles  N.  from  Aberdeen,  and  139  miles  N.by  E. 
from  Edinburgh.  The  parifh  is  about  nine  miles  in  length  and 
fix  in  breadth.  The  general  appearance  is  flat,  interfperfed 
with  fome  fmall  hills ; the  foil  is  in  fome  parts  deep,  and  in 
others  (hallow  ; but  moftly  fertile.  About  a hundred  acres 
are  covered  with  thriving  plantations.  A general  poft-office 
is  eftablilhed  here  ; and  two  fairs  are  holden  annually.  The 
public  roads  are  in  good  repair.  The  parilh  church  is  an- 
cient and  ruinous.  Here  is  a refpeftable  parochial  fchool, 
of  which  the  falary  is  300  marks,  with  fchool-fees  and  per- 
quifites,  and  a rood  of  land.  In  the  population  return  of 
the  year  i8ii,  Tarves  was  ftated  to  contain  454  houfes, 
occupied  by  1804  perfons. — Carlifle’s  Topographical  Dic- 
tionary of'  Scotland,  vol.  ii.  Gazetteer  of  Scotland,  8vo. 

TARVIDUM,  Taruedum,  or  Orcas,  in  Ancient  Geo- 
graphy, a promontory  on  the  fouthern  coaft  of  the  ifle  of 
Albion,  near  the  mouth  of  the  river  Nabaus. 

TARVIN,  or  Tarven,  in  Geography,  a townfhip  and 
parilh  in  the  hundred  of  Edifbury,  and  county  palatine  of 
Chefter,  England,  is  fituated  on  the  London  road,  five  miles 
N.  by  E.  from  Chefter.  It  had  for  fome  time  a weekly 
market,  procured  by  fir  John  Savage,  in  the  reign  of  queen 
Elizabeth  ; but  this  has  been  long  difcontinued.  An  annual 
fair  was  alfo  held  here  till  within  the  laft  thirty  years,  but  was 
then  abolilhed.  Tarvin  was  one  of  the  parliamentary  gar- 
rifons  during  the  civil  wars : in  Auguft  1644,  it  was  a fhort 
time  in  the  poffeffion  of  the  royalifts ; but  in  the  following 
month  it  was  retaken  for  the  parliament,  and  fortified  with 
ftrong  works.,  This  and  Nantwich  were  the  only  garrifons 
in  Chefhire  not  abandoned  on  the  reported  approach  of  the 
king,  in  May  1645  > parliament  retained  it  till  the 

end  of  the  war.  A grammar-fchool  was  founded  here  in 
the  year  1600.  John  Thomafen,  a celebrated  penman,  was 
mafter  of  this  fchool  thirty-fix  years  in  the  early  part  of  the 
laft  century.  On  the  outfide  of  the  parifli  church  is  an  in- 
fcription  to  his  memory,  ftating  that  he  “ highly  excelled  in 
all  the  varieties  of  writing,  and  wonderfully  fo  in  the  Greek 
charafter.  Specimens  of  his  ingenuity  are  treafured  up  in 
the  cabinets  of  the  curious  and  in  the  public  libraries  through- 
out the  kingdom.”  The  townfhip  of  Tarvin  was  ftated  in 
the  population  return  of  the  year  1811,  to  contain  180 
houfes,  occupied  by  921  perfons.  The  parifh  is  very  ex- 
tenfive, and  includes  1 1 townfhips,  containing  in  the  whole 
2877  inhabitants,  the  number  of  houfes  being  525. — Ly- 
fons’  Magna  Britannia,  vol.  ii.  part  2,  Chefhire.  Beauties 
of  England  and  Wales,  vol.  ii.  Chefhire,  by  J.  Britton  and 
E.  W.  Brayley. 

TARVISIUM,  or  Tarviso,  in  Ancient  Geography,  a 
town  of  Italy,  towards  the  N.W.  of  Venetia. 

TARUM,  in  Botany,  a name  given  by  Pliny  to  the  agaU 
lochum  fyhefre,  a fpecies  of  aromatic  plants. 

TARURAW,  in  Geography,  a town  of  the  ftate  of 
Georgia  ; 14  miles  N.  of  Tugeloo. 

TARUS,  or  Taro,  in  Aneient  Geography,  a river  of 
Gallia  Cifpadana,  which  ran  towards  the  N.E.,  and  E.  of 
Trebia. 

TARUS  A,  in  Geography,  a town  of  Ruffia,  in  the  go- 
vernment  of  Kaluga,  on  the  Oka.  N.  lat.  54°  52'.  E. 
long.  36°  34'. 

TARUSATES,  in  Ancient  Geography,  a people  of  Gal- 
lia Aquitanica,  mentioned  by  Cafar  in  the  3d  book  of  his 
Commentaries,  who  were  compelled  to  fubmit  by  CrafTus, 
Caefar’s  lieutenant.  Their  city  was  named  Vicus  Julii  and 
alfo  Aturas, 
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TARUSCO,  a town  of  Gallia  Narbonnenfis,  near 
Glenum. 

TARUSCONIENSES,  a people  of  Gallia  Narbon- 
nenfis, mentioned  by  Pliny,  who  occupied  part  of  the  ter- 
ritory of  Tarafcon  on  the  Rhone. 

TARWAS,  in  Geography,  a town  of  Bengal;  28  miles 
E.  of  Nattore. 

T AS  AGORA,  in  Ancient  Geography,  a town  of  Africa, 
in  Mauritania  Casfarienfis,  on  the  route  from  Cula  to  Rufu- 
curum.  Anton.  Itin. 

TASAPAN,  in  Geography,  a foiall  ifland  in  the  Eaft 
Indian  fea,  near  Junkfeilon.  N.  lat.  8°  20'.  E.  long. 
98°  14'. 

TASCA,  Luigi,  m Biography,  an  opera  linger  with  a 
powerful  bafe,  or  rather  baritono  voice,  who  arrived  in 
England  in  1782,  was  a good  mufician,  and  not  only  a ufe- 
ful  performer  at  the  opera,  but  at  the  oratorio,  and  in  the 
performances  at  Weftminfter  Abbey  in  commemoration  of 
Handel.  His  voice,  however,  wanted  mellownefs  and  flexi- 
bility ; for  like  an  oaken  plant,  though  ftrong,  it  was  lliff. 

TASCHENMUL,  in  Ornithology,  a name  given  by  au- 
thors to  Gis.anas  elypeata,  a fpedes  of  duck,  remarkable  for 
the  breadth  of  the  end  of  its  beak,  and  called  tn  Englilh  the 
Jhoveller.  See  B road-beaked  JUVCK. 

TASCHIEN,  in  Geography,  a river  of  Bavaria,  which 
runs  into  the  Regen,  2 miles  W.  of  Cham. 

TASCHOW,  a town  of  Bohemia,  in  the  circle  of  Leit- 
meritz  ; 5 miles  N.  of  Leitmeritz. 

TASCIO,  or  Tascia,  in  Coinage,  is  a term,  which 
either  whoUy  or  in  part,  appears  on  many  ancient  Britilh 
coins,  and  which  has  puzzled  our  antiquaries,  who  have 
formed  feveral  different  opinions  concerning  it.  Mr.  Cam- 
den, Mr.  Baxter,  Dr.  Pettingal,  and  others,  have  thought 
that  this  word  is  derived  ^romTaJk  or  Tafcu,  fignifying  in  the 
original  language  of  Britain  any  land-burthen  or  tribute  im- 
poied  by  the  Tag,  or  prince,  and  that  all  the  money  which 
had  Tafcia  or  any  of  its  abbreviations  upon  it,  had  been 
coined  for  no  other  purpofe  but  to  pay  the  tribute  whicli 
had  been  impofed  on  the  Britons  by  Julius  Casfar,  and  the 
portaria  or  duties  upon  merchandize,  which  had  been  exatled 
by  Auguftus  and  his  fucceffors.  Againll  this  opinion, 
however,  others  have  urged  ffrong  objedfions.  The  deriva- 
tion of  Tafcio  from  Tag,  a prince,  by  the  intervention  of 
Tafcu,  a burthen  or  taflv,  it  has  been  faid,  is  far  from  being 
clear.  Money  coined  for  the  foie  purpofe  of  paying  tri- 
bute, is  a thing,  fay  the  objedfors,  unknown  in  the  hiffory 
of  mankind  ; nor  is  it  probable  that  Cunobeline,  who  was  a 
free  and  independent  prince,  the  friend  but  not  the  fubjedl 
of  the  Roman  emperors,  would  have  admitted  a word  of 
luch  ignominious  import  as  Tafcio  is  in  this  fenfe  of  it,  upon 
his  coins. 

A modern  author  (fee  Wife  Differt.  in  Numm.  Bodl. 
Catal  p.  227.),  diffatislied  with  the  above  interpretation  of 
the  word  Tafcio,  has  propoled  another.  He  fuppofes  that 
Tafcio  is  an  abbreviation  of  fome  nation  or  people  to  whom 
this  money  belonged,  and  of  which  Cunobeline  was  king  ; and 
finding  in  Pliny  (lib.  iii.  c.  4. ) a people  of  Gallia  Narbon- 
nenfis, called  “ Tafcodunitari  Conorienfes,”  in  the  MSS. 
“ Tafcoduni  Taruconienfes,”  he  conjedf  ures,  that  Cunobelin 
Tafcio  may  mean  Cunobelin  Tafcodunorum.  But  this  mean- 
ing is  far-fetched,  and  depends  upon  improbable  conjedlure. 

Another  modern  writer  (fee  Pegge’s  Eff.  on  Cunobeline’s 
Coins,  p.  55.)  has  conjedlured,  that  Tafcio  was  the  name  of 
Cunobeline’s  mint-maffer,  who  ffruck  all  thefe  coins.  Al- 
though this  opinion  is  more  probable  than  the  former,  it  is 
neverthelefs  ftrange,  that  this  word,  if  it  was  a proper  name, 
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fliould  have  been  fpelled  by  the  perfoii  to  whom  it  belonged 
in  fo  m.any  did'erent  ways,  as  Tafcio,  Tafcia,  and  Tafcie. 

TASCO,  in  Geography,  a town  of  Mexico,  in  the  pro- 
vince of  Meclioacan  ; 90  miles  S.E.  of  Mechoacan.  N. 
lat.  19°  5'.  W.  long.  101°  36'. 

TASCONI,  in  Ancient  Geography,  a people  of  Gallia 
Narbonnenfis,  mentioned  by  Pliny,  wdio  occupied  part  of 
the  diocefe  of  Montauban.  Their  city  bore  the  fame  name, 
and  was  fituated  N.  of  Tolofe.. 

TASGOM,  in  Geography,  a town  of  Hindoollan,  in  Vifia- 
pour  ; to  miles  N.  of  Merritch. 

TASHAM  Dagiii,  a mountain  of  Afiatic  Turkey,  be- 
tween Amafreh  and  Samfoun. 

TASHKUND,  h.i.scnKUND,  or  AlShaJlo,z  towm  of 
Turkeftan,  on  the  Sir.  This  town  has  been  often  deftroyed 
and  rebuilt ; 210  miles  N.  of  Samarcand.  N.  lat.  42^40'. 
E.  long.  64°  48'. 

TASHKUPRI,  a town  of  Natolia ; 14  miles  S.E.  of 
Caftamena.  > 

TASIEVA,  a river  of  Ruflia,  which  runs  into  the 
Tchiuma,  about  20  miles  N.W.  of  Tafievlkoi. 

TASIEVSKOI,  a town  of  RulTia,  in  the  government 
of  Tobolfk,  on  the  Tafieva;  820  miles  E.  of  Tobollk. 
N.  lat.  57°.  E.  long.  94°  14'. 

TASIO,  a river  of  Stveden,  which  joins  the  Angermann 
at  Li  Jen. 

TASIS,  rao-t;,  in  Rhetoric,  is  ufed  for  the  continuation 
of  a period  longer  than  the  breath  can  bear.  Voff.  Rhet. 
lib.  iv.  p.  66. 

TAS-KUJE,  in  Geography,  a town  of  Perfia,  in  the 
province  of  Lariitan  ; 84  miles  N.E.  of  Lar. 

TASLUI,  a town  of  Moldavia;  20  miles  S.  of  Nie- 
raecz — Alfo,  a river  of  Moldavia,  which  runs  into  the 
Siret,  near  Adzud. 

TASMAN’s  Head,  a cape  on  the  coaft  of  Van 
Diemen’s  Land.  N.  lat.  43°  33'.  E.  long.  147°  28'. 
TASMANIA.  See  Vm  Diemek’x  Land. 

TASOPIUM,  in  Ancient  Geography,  a town  of  India, 
on  this  fide  of  the  Ganges,  near  Caricardama,  affigned  by 
Ptolemy  to  the  Sabai'as. 

TAS-POULSASON,  in  Geography,  a towm  of  Chinefe 
Tartary,  in  the  country  of  Hami.  N.  lat.  40“  22'.  E, 
long.  95°  54'. 

TASPOUR,  a town  of  Hindooftan,  in  Bahar ; 27  miles 
E.  of  Hajypour.  . N.  lat.  25°  52'.  E.  long.  85^  51. 

TASSA  Point,  a cape  on  the  coaff  of  Guinea.  N. 
lat.  W.  long.  12°  id. 

TASSA-CORTA,  or  Tassa-Croda,  a town  on  the 
W.  coaft  of  Palma,  one  of  the  Canary  iflands,  which  is  an 
inconfiderable  loading-place  for  veffels.  N.  lat.  28°  37'. 
W.  long.  I 58'. 

TASSASUDON,  Tassisudon,  or  TaJfey-Seddeln,2i.X.ovin 
of  Afia,  and  capital  of  the  Bootan  country,  fituated  in  a 
valley,  computed  to  be  about  three  miles  in  length,  and  one 
in  breadth,  lying  N.  and  S.,  through  which,  runs  the  river 
Tehintchicu.  This  valley  is  in  a high  ffate  of  cultivation, 
bearing  various  kinds  of  grain,  and  diverfified  by  duffers  of 
hollies.  The  caftle,  or  palace  of  Taffifudon,  Hands  near 
the  centre  of  the  valley,  and  is  a building  of  Hone,  of  a 
quadrangular  form  ; the  walls  are  upwards  of  30  feet  high. 
Hoped  a little  from  the  loundation  to  the  top  ; above  the 
middle  fpace  is  a row  of  projefting  balconies,  to  each  of 
w'hich  are  curtains  made  of  black  hair  ; which  are  always 
drawn  at  night  : the  walls  are  pierced  below’  wnth  fmall  wnn- 
dows,  for  the  admiffion  of  air  rather  than  light ; and  there 
are  two  entrances  to  the  palace  : the  one  facing  the  fouth  by 
S a flight 
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a flight  of  wooden  Iteps,  edged  with  plates  of  iron,  and  the 
other,  which  is  the  grand  entrance  on  the  eall  front,  afcended 
by  a flight  of  Hone  Heps.  Even  with  thefe  is  a fpacious 
gateway,  with  two  malfy  doors,  fortified  with  knobs  of  iron, 
and  fecured  when  flint  by  a large  bar  of  timber  that  Aides 
within  the  mafonry.  Within  is  the  central  fquare  building, 
which  may  be  denominated  the  citadel,  and  which  is  the  refi- 
dence  of  the  fupreme  Lama.  It  contains  alfo  the  chief  of 
their  idols,  Mahomoonie,  amidfl:  a multitude  of  others  of  in- 
ferior note.  To  the  right  and  the  left  are  avenues  that  lead 
to  fpacious  fquares,  paved  with  flat  Hones,  and  to  the  apart- 
ments of  the  Lama.  The  citadel  is  feven  ftories  high,  each 
from  fifteen  to  eighteen  feet,  and  covered  with  a roof  of  low 
pitch,  compofed  of  fir  timber  ; from  the  centre  arifes  a 
fquare  piece  of  mafonry,  fupporting  a canopy  of  copper, 
richly  gilt,  which  is  fuppofed  to  be  direftly  over  the  great 
idol,  Mahomoonie.  The  raja  lives  upon  the  fourth  floor  from 
the  ground  ; above  that  are  two  other  llories  ; and  the  fe- 
venth  ladder  reaches  to  the  temple  of  Mahomoonie.  The  calf, 
weft,  and  fouth  angles  of  the  building  correfpond  with  each 
other,  and  have  apartments  on  the  ground  floor  appropriated 
for  depofiting  all  kinds  of  ilores.  A covered  gallery  runs 
all  round  them,  beneath  which  are  fubterraneous  places  ferv- 
ing  for  kitchens.  A range  of  good  rooms,  with  boarded 
floors,  on  the  firft  ftory,  accommodates  all  the  officers  of 
Hate  attendant  on  the  raja,  and  thofe  towards  the  fquare 
are  fltirted  by  a varande,  fupported  by  a row  of  handlome 
pillars,  whofe  capitals  are  ornamented  with  carved  work  and 
gilding,  and  their  fides  painted  with  vermilion.  Over  this 
ftory  is  a fort  of  terrace  of  cement,  with  rooms  more 
roughly  finiflied  for  the  inferior  officers,  called  Zeenkerbs. 
For  further  particulars  we  refer  to  Turner’s  Embafly,  in 
which  is  an  engraving  of  the  palace,  and  of  the  refidence  of 
Lama  Glafletoo  in  its  vicinity.  The  road  from  Bengal  to 
Taffafudon  lies  chiefly  over  the  fummits  of  ftupendous  moun- 
tains, or  along  the  borders  of  craggy  precipices  : and  be- 
tween this  city  and  Peridroog  is  a chain  of  mountains  Hill 
higher  than  the  other.  Thefe  are  vifible  from  the  plains  of 
Bengal,  at  the  diftance  of  150  miles,  and  are  commonly  co- 
vered with  fnow.  They  are  a continuation  of  the  mountains 
Emodus  and  Paropamifus  of  the  ancients ; 206  miles  S.W. 
of  Lafla.  N.  lat.  27°  48'.  E.  long.  89°  12'. 

TASSEL,  a fort  of  pendent  ornament,  at  the  corners  of 
a culhion,  or  the  like  thing. — Alfo,  a fmall  ribband  of  filk 
fewed  to  a book,  to  be  put  between  the  leaves. 

Tassels,  in  a Building,  thofe  pieces  of  board  that  lie 
under  the  ends  of  the  mantle-trees. 

Tassel,  or  Tierceht,  is  alfo  ufed  in  Falconry  for  a male 
hawk. 

Tassels  are  alfo  a kindof  hard  burrs  ufed  by  cloth-workers 
in  drefling  of  cloth ; they  are  the  heads  of  the  manured 
teafel. 

TASSES,  or  Tassets,  in  Ancient  Armoury,  appendages 
to  the  corfelet,  confifting  of  Ikirts  of  iron  that  covered  the 
thighs,  and  that  were  faftened  to  the  cuirafs  with  hooks. 

TASSI,  AGOSTiNO,in5/o^ray)/jy,the  cognomen  of  an  artill 
whofe  real  name  was  Buonamici.  He  was  born  at  Perugia  in 
1 5 66,  and  ftudied  at  Rome  under  Paul  Brill,  and  received  fome 
aififtance  in  the  fchool  of  the  Carracci.  His  loofe  and  irre- 
gular conduft  procured  a feat  for  him  on  the  bench  of  a gal- 
ley at  Leghorn  ; and  there,  though  under  confinement  and 
difgrace,  he  occupied  his  leifure  in  painting  views  of  the  ob- 
efts  with  which  he  was  furrounded  ,;  and  when  he  obtained 
his  liberty,  fuch  fubjefts  became  the  favourite  occupation  of 
his  pencil.  His  fea-ports,  calms,  and  ftorms,  were  faithful 
tranferipts  of  nature,  and  touched  with  great  fpirit  and  effi- 


cacy. His  views  of  architeftural  fubjetfs  tlirown  into  pfr- 
fpetlive,  which  are  in  the  pontifical  palace  of  Monte  Ca- 
vallo,  and  in  that  of  the  Lancellotti  family,  are  admirable  in 
their  kind.  His  greateft  honour,  however,  is  having  beesi 
the  inftriidfor  of  Claude  de  Lorraine.  He  died  in  5642, 
aged  76. 

TASSING,  in  Geography.  See  Taasixge. 

TASSO,  Bernardo,  in  Biography,  an  eminent  poet,  bom 
at  Bergamo  of  an  ancient  and  noble  family  in  the  year  1495, 
became  an  early  proficient  in  the  Greek  and  Latin  daffies. 
His  uncle,  the  bilhop  of  Recanati,  who  was  his  inltrudor 
and  patron,  and  fupphed  the  place  of  a parent  when  he  loft 
his  father,  having  been  affalfinated  by  robbers  in  1520,  Ber- 
nardo was  under  a neceffity  ot  quitting  his  native  city,  and 
in  1525  became  fecretary  to  count  Guido  Rangoni,  general 
of  the  papal  army.  Having  been  for  a fliort  time  occupied 
in  a fimilar  fituation  under  the  duchefs  of  Ferrara,  he  after- 
wards purfued  his  ftudies  at  Padua  and  Venice.  Ih  1531  he 
publiflied  at  Venice  a volume  of  poems,  which  induced  Fer- 
rante  Sanfeverino,  prince  of  Salerno,  to  invite  him  to  his 
court.  Having  accepted  this  invitation,  he  recommended 
himfelf  to  the  prince,  and  obtained  annual  ftipends,  amount- 
ing to  900  ducats.  He  accompanied  his  patron  in  feveral 
expeditions,  and  accompanying  him  to  Naples,  he  there 
married  Porzia  de’  Roffi,  a lady  of  noble  family.  At  Sor- 
rento, whither  he  removed,  he  for  fome  time  led  a tranquil 
and  ftudious  life  ; until  his  patron,  in  1547,  incurred  the  ffif- 
pleafure  of  the  imperial  court  by  concurring  in  prefenting  a 
petition  againft  the  eftablilhment  of  the  inquifition  at  Naples. 
On  this  occafion  the  prince  joined  the  French  party,  fo  that 
he  was  declared  a rebel,  and  his  property  was  confifeated.  In- 
fluenced by  refpedf  for  his  patron,  Bernardo  accompanied  him 
to  France,  where  at  firft  he  obtained  encouragement,  but 
being  in  procefs  of  time  deprived  of  all  fupport,  and  having- 
loft  his  wife,  he  requefted  the  prince’s  permiffion  to  leave 
him  ; and  complying  with  an  invitation  to  the  court  of  Gui- 
dubaldo  II.,  duke  of  Urbino,  a diftinguilhed  patron  of 
literary  perfons,  he  was  liberally  compenfated  for  his  paft 
fufferings,  and  made  a member  of  the  celebrated  Venetian 
academy.  In  1563  he  became  fecretary  at  the  court  of 
Mantua,  and  in  the  fervice  of  this  court  he  died  in  1569, 
being  then  governor  of  Oftiglia.  The  duke  of  Mantua 
caufed  his  remains  to  be  honourably  interred  in  that  city,  and 
a marble  monument  to  be  erefted  over  his  tomb,  bearing  the 
fimple  infeription,  “ Ofla  Bernardi  Taffi.”  Of  his  poems, 
belonging  to  the  clafs  of  “ Romanefque,”  there  were 
two  ; “ Amadigi,”  confifting  of  100  cantos,  and  “ II 

Floridante,”  left  unfiniflied,  but  correfted  and  publiflted  by 
his  fon  Torquato,  at  Bologna,  in  1587.  His  other  works 
are  five  books  of  “ Rime,”  with  various  kinds  of  poems, 
fuch  as.  eclogues,  elegies,  hymns,  odes,  &c.  He  was  alfo 
the  author  of  “ A Difeourfe  concerning  Poetry,”  and  “ Let- 
ters,” of  which  an  edition  has  been  given  in  three  volumes. 

Tasso,  Torquato,  pre-eminent  as  an  Italian-' poet,  was 
the  fon  of  Bernardo  and  Porzia  de  Roffi,  born  at  Sorrento 
March  II,  1544,  and  fent  at  the  age  of  five  years  to  the 
Jefuits’  fchool  at  Naples.  Here  his  proficiency  was  fo  rapid, 
that  in  two  years  he  recited,  publicly,  verfes  and  orations  of 
his  own  compofition.  At  Bergamo,  whither  the  circum* 
ftances  of  his  family  conftrained  him  to  remove,  he  profe- 
cuted  the  ftudy  of  Latin  and  Greek  with  fuch  fuccefs,  that 
at  the  age  of  twelve  years,  he  was  admitted  into  the  univer- 
fity  of  Padua.  Here  his  proficiency  in  various  branches  of 
literature  was  fo  fignal,  that  in  his  feventeenth  year  he  was 
honoured  with  degrees  in  the  four  branches  of  canon  and 
civil  law,  theology,  and  philofophy.  For  law  he  had  no 
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predileftion  ; but  all  the  powers  and  aflFeftions  of  his  mind 
were  devoted  to  poetry.  Thus  dillinguifhed,  he  was  invited 
by  the  celebrated  Cell  to  Bologna,  in  the  fchools  and  aca- 
demies of  which  city  his  talents  were  eminently  difplayed. 
During  hisrefidence  in  Bologna,  he  was  charged  with  having 
written  fome  defamatory  verfes,  and  deprived  of  his  books  ; 
and  though  he  avowed  his  innocence,  he  thought  proper  to 
withdraw  from  the  city  to  a place  called  Caftlevetro,  where 
he  was  protected  by  the  count  Rangoni,  Some  time  after 
this  event  he  fettled  at  Padua,  and  acquired  diftiutlion  among 
the  academicians  denominated  “ Eterei.”  At  the  age  of 
eighteen  years  he  had  publilhed  at  Venice  his  poem  of  the 
'Romanefque  clafs,  entitled  “ II  Rinaldo,”  which  he  dedi- 
cated to  cardinal  Imigi  d’Efte,  in  confequence  of  which  he 
was  invited,  in  1566,  to  the  court  of  Ferrara,  where  he  was 
liberally  accommodated,  and  where,  it  is  faid,  he  profecuted 
the  execution  of  his  plan  of  the  “ Gerufalemme  Liberata 
fix  cantos  of  which  were  compofed  in  the  17th  year  of  his 
life.  In  1571  he  accompanied  the  cardinal  d’Efte  into 
France,  where  he  was  honourably  received  by  Charles  IX. 
and  his  court,  and  alfo  by  all  the  learned  men  of  Paris.  In 
the  following  year  he  returned  to  Italy,  and  caufed  to  be  re- 
prefented  his  dramatic  paftoral  of  “ Aminta.”  Several 
cantos  of  his  “ Gerufalemme”  were  at  this  time  difperfed  in 
MS.  throughout  Italy,  and  in  1579  the  fourth  canto  was 
printed  in  a colleclion  of  poems  at  Genoa.  In  the  folloiving 
year,  fragments  of  16  cantos  were  publilhed  at  Venice,  and 
we  may  naturally  imagine  that  this  mode  of  introducing  to 
public  notice  a work  on  which  he  had  beftowed  much  atten- 
tion and  labour,  excited  his  difplcafure.  In  1581  three  edi- 
tions were  printed,  and  of  thefe,  the  third  at  Ferrara  has  been 
confidered  as  that  which  firft  exhibited  this  celebrated  work 
in  its  genuine  form.  It  has  occafioned  fome  degree  of  fur- 
prife,  that  Taffo  himfelf  did  not  guard  againll  thefe  incorreft 
publications,  by  committing  his  work  to  the  prcfs  in  a more 
perfeft  ftate.  His  negligence  in  this  refpedf  has  been  attri- 
buted to  fome  mental  malady  under  which  he  laboured.  Of 
the  caufe  of  this  malady  different  accounts  have  been  given. 
Tirabofchi  has  narrated  a variety  of  circumftances,  which 
operating  on  a mind  like  that  of  Taffo,  might  have  contri- 
buted to  produce,  or  at  leaft  to  aggravate  the  mental  dif- 
order  under  which  he  laboured.  His  narration  is  recited  in 
the  General  Biography  ; but  within  our  limits  we  cannot  do 
it  full  juftice.  His  firft  provocation  leems  to  have  been  ex- 
cited by  a courtier,  who  divulged  the  fecrct  of  his  amours, 
in  the  prefence-chamber  of  Alfonfo,  duke  of  Ferrara,  and 
whom  he  publicly  infulted,  fo  that  he  was  under  a neceffity 
of  defending  himfelf  witli  his  fword  againft  the  aggreffor  and 
his  three  brothers.  The  brothers  were  banilhed,  and  Taffo 
was  confined  to  his  apartment.  Difturbed  in  his  mind,  and 
dreading  worfe  confequences,  he  made  his  efcape,  wan- 
dered to  T urin,  Rome  and  Sorrento,  and  at  length  obtained 
permiftion  to  return  to  Ferrara.  Sufpedling  fome  hoftile  de- 
fign,  he  withdrew  to  the  court  of  Urbino,  and  again  re- 
turned to  Ferrara.  Here  his  diforder  was  fo  manifeft,  that 
Alfonfo  ordered  him  to  be  fhut  up  in  a hofpital  appropriated 
to  lunatics.  The  evidence  of  his  diforder  is  faid  by  fome  to 
have  been  an  indecorous  liberty  which  he  took  in  faluting  the 
princefs  Leonora,  the  duke’s  lifter  ; but  others  have  thought 
this  circumftance  very  improbable,  and  indeed  it  is  hardly  ne- 
ceffary  to  make  an  attempt  for  juftifying  the  duke’s  condudf 
in  the  confinement  of  Taffo,  after  he  had  given  fo  many  in- 
conteftible  proofs  of  mental  derangement.  At  length,  how- 
ever, Taffo  was  reftored  to  entire  liberty.  But  his  difpofition 
to  wander  ftill  continued  ; and  it  is  lamentable  to  refleft,  that, 
as  one  of  his  biograpers  obferves,  “ the  admired  author  of 
‘ Jerufalem  delivered,’  the  favourite  of  princes  and  the  boall 


of  Italy,  fhould  have  harboured  in  his  mind  fomething  which 
defeated  every  plan  to  render  his  circumftances  profperous.” 
His  laft  retreat  was  with  cardinal  Cinzio  Aldobrandini,  at 
Rome,  who  obtained  for  him  a penfion  from  pope  Cle- 
ment VIII.,  and  had  intended,  as  a compenfation  for  his 
fufferings,  to  procure  for  him  the  honour  of  a folemn  poeti- 
cal coronation  in  the  Capitol ; but  the  ceremony  W'as  delayed 
on  account  of  the  cardinal’s  illnefs,  and  Taffo  manifefted 
fymptoms  of  approaching  diffolution.  As  foon  as  he  was 
apprized  of  his  danger,  he  was  removed  to  the  convent  of 
St.  Onofrio,  wdiere,  deriving  every  poffible  confolation  from, 
the  kindnefs  of  the  cardinal,  and  exhibiting  every  evidence 
of  fincere  piety,  he  doled  his  days  in  April  1595,  at  the 
age  of  51.  His  remains  were  honourably  interred,  and 
alter  fome  time  a monument  was  eredled  to  his  memory  by 
cardinal  Bonifacio  Bevilacque,  in  the  church  of  St.  Onofrio. 
Taffo,  “ in  perfon,  was  tall,  aftive,  and  well-proportioned, 
naturally  of  a firm  temperament,  and  fit  for  all  bodily  ex- 
ercifes.  He  was  fparing  of  words,  fedate  and  grave  in 
manner,  and  in  converfation  difplayed  little  of  the  fire  that 
animates  his  works.  He  was  kind  and  affedlionate  in  all  his 
focial  relations,  and  condudled  himfelf  with  great  propriety 
in  company.” 

His  works  are  very  numerous.  Thofe  in  profe  confift  of 
a great  number  of  treatifcs,  dialogues,  and  letters,  on  mo- 
ral, literary,  and  familiar  topics.  In  poetry,  his  “ Geru- 
falemme Liberata”  is  pre-eminent.  “ Its  fubjedl  is  fingu- 
larly  happy,  its  charadlers  well-drawn  and  fupported,  its 
fictions  ftrongly  imagined,  its  ftyle  dignified,  and  its  verfifi- 
cation  harmonious.”  His  “ Gerufalemme  Conquifata,”  pub- 
lilhed in  1593,  was  a kind  of  recompofition  of  the  former 
work,  but  iefs  fatisfaftory  to  its  readers.  His  “ Aminta” 
has  been  already  mentioned  ; his  “ Rime”  confifted  of  occa- 
fional  and  mifcellaneous  pieces  ; his  “ Sella  Giornata,”  or 
Works  of  the  Seven  Days,  pieces  on  facrcd  topics,  bear  the 
impreffion  of  the  gloomy  ftate  of  his  mind.  Tirabofchi. 
Gen.  Biog. 

Tasso,  in  Geography,  a fmall  illand  on  the  W.  coaft  of 
Africa,  at  the  mmith  of  the  river  Sierra  Leoiia. 

Tasso,  or  Thafo,  an  illand  of  the  Grecian  Archipelago, 
fituated  in  the  gulf  of  Contefa,  towards  the  W.  extremity 
of  Macedonia,  and  two  leagues  from  the  continent.  The 
channel  which  feparates  that  illand  from  the  main  land  is 
alfo  divided  by  a fterile  inlet  called  “ Little  Taffo,”  and  in 
Greek  “ Tallo-poulo,”  the  veftige  of  an  ancient  continuity 
of  lands,  at  prefent  feparated.  A fpacious  road,  where  the 
ground  is  good  for  holding,  lies  between  the  two  Hands. 
Taffo  is  the  moft  northern  of  the  illands  of  the  Archipelago, 
and  its  high  mountains,  covered  with  forefts,  are  feen  at  'a 
diftance.  This  illand  was  formerly  one  of  the  moft  famous 
for  its  rich  gold  mines.  Herodotus  fpeaks  of  them,  and 
they  were  under  the  diredfion  of  Thucydides.  Thefe  mines 
led  the  Greeks  to  denominate  it  Chryfe,  lignifying  gold  or 
gilt  ; its  riches  had  become  proverbial,  and  the  expreffion 
was  a “ Thafosof  wealth.”  Its  natural  treafures  alfo  were 
opals,  amethyfts,  and  other  precious  ftones  ; but  though 
thefe  are  loft,  Taffo  ftill  furnilhes  the  beautiful  marble,  that 
forms  the  greater  pai-t  of  the  mountains,  which  was  anciently 
held  in  fuch  eftimation  by  the  Romans  ; the  whiteaefs  of 
which  vies  with  fnow,  and  the  finenefs  of  its  grain  with  that 
of  Parian  marble.  The  inhabitants  of  Paros  are  faid  to 
have  peopled  the  Hand  of  Taffo,  and  to  have  there  built  the 
town  of  Thafos,  which  was  its  capital,  and  the  veftiges  of 
which  are  ftill  to  be  feen.  The  Hand  is  near  30  leagues 
in  circumference  ; it  produces  abundance  of  corn,  oil, 
wax,  &c.;  but  the  fertility,  extolled  by  the  ancients,  is 
turned  to  no  account  for  want  of  encouragement  and  cul- 
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lure.  Its  wines,  famous  even  in  the  time  of  the  Lower  emr 
pire,  as  Chryfoftom  exclaimed  againft  the  exceffes  to  which 
they  gave  rife  at  Conftantinople,  have  no  longer  the  excellent 
qualities  which  caufed  them  to  fetch  a high  price.  Its  popu- 
lation has  experienced  the  fame  fate  ^s  the  produ^fions  of  its 
foil;  it  is  confiderably  diminifhed.  Taffo,  however,  has 
llill  remaining  a kind  of  wealth  very  important  to  a maritime 
and  trading  nation  ; this  is  capital  wood  for  fhip-building. 
N.  lat.  40^'  34'.  E.  long.  24°  46'. 

TASSONI,  Alessandro,  in  Biography,  an  Italian 
poet  and  man  of  letters,  was  born  of  an  ancient  and  noble 
family,  at  Modena,  in  the  year  1565.  Notwithftanding  va- 
rious difadvantages  in  early  life,  fuch  as  the  lofs  of  his  pa- 
rents, a feeble  difeafed  frame,  and  the  perfecution  of  ene- 
mies, he  fuccefsfully  cultivated  Greek  and  Latia.literature, 
poetry,  and  eloquence.  At  the  age  of  twenty  he  fought 
further  improvement  in  the  univerfity  of  Bologna,  and  here, 
as  well  as  at  Ferrara,  he  diredled  his  particular  attention  to 
jurifprudence.  Being  under  a neceffity  of  feeking  employ- 
ment, he  went  to  Rome,  where,  being  known  by  his  writings, 
he  was  admitted  into  the  fervice  of  cardinal  Colonne,  as  fecre- 
tary,  and  accompanied  him  to  Spain  in  the  year  1600. 
Being  afterwards  domefticated  with  cardinal  Cefi,  he  be- 
came a member  of  the  academies  degli  Umorilli  and  de’ 
Lincei,  and  was  held  in  high  ellimation  among  the  lite- 
rati of  Rome.  A fpecimen  of  his  “ Penfieri  diverfi” 
(Thoughts  on  various  Subjedfs)  was  publilhed  in  1608,  un- 
der the  title  of  “ Quefrti,”  and  the  whole  in  1612.  His“Con- 
fiderations  on  Petrarch”  were  hrlt  printed  in  1609,  and  were 
intended  to  reftrain  the  prevalent  idolatry  of  this  author. 
In  1613  he  entered  into  the  fervice  of  Charles  Emanuel, 
duke  of  Savoy,  in  which  fituation  he  was  regarded  as  an 
enemy  to  the  Spanifli  monarchy  ; and  he  was  confidered  as 
the  author  of  “ Philippics”  againll  the  Spaniards,  and  of 
a book  entitled  “ Elfequie  della  Monarchia  di  Spagna.” 
In  1623  he  quitted  the  family  of  Savoy  ; and  about  this 
time  he  finifhed  “ A Compendium  of  the  Annals  of  Baro- 
nins.” In  1626  he  was  taken  into  the  fervice  of  cardinal 
Lodovifio,  nephew  of  Gregory  XV.;  and  upon  his  death, 
in  1632,  he  was  invited  to  the  court  of  Francis  I.,  duke  of 
Modena,  who  gave  him  a penfion  and  fome  honorary  titles. 
Of  this  fituation  death  deprived  him  in  1635,  at  the  age  of 
70.  One  of  his  biographers  fays  of  him,  that  “ he  had  a 
prepoffefling  countenance,  with  a cheerful  expreflion,  was 
open  in  converfation,  a good  fpeaker,  ferious  or  pleafant, 
according  to  the  occafion,  of  a lively  imagination,  and  found 
judgment.”  The  work  by  which  the  memory  of  Taffoniis 
chiefly  preferved  is  his  mock  heroic  poem  “ La  Secchia  Re- 
pita.”  Tirabofehi.  Gen.  Biog. 

This  penetrating  and  learned  writer,  in  the  tenth  book  of 
his  “ Penfieri  diverfi,”  treats  of  mufic,  ancient  and  modern, 
but  not  with  his  ufual  acumen  or  feverity.  He  only  retails  the 
old  ftories  of  its  miraculous  powers  among  the  ancients,  and 
tries  to  match  them  by  wonders  pretended  to  be  performed 
by  its  inferior  perfedfions  in  modern  times,  without  any  re- 
marks or  refledtions  which  difeover  a knowledge  of  the  art, 
or  doubts  of  the  authenticity  of  thefe  relations. 

After  fpeaking  of  extraordinary  dilettante  compofers  of 
mufic  in  modern  times,  he  fays,  “ among  thefe  we  may 
enumerate  James  I.,  king  of  Scotland,  who  not  only  com- 
pofed  facred  mufic,  but  invented  a new  fpecies  of  plaintive 
melody,  different  from  all  others  ; in  which  he  has  been 
imitated  by  the  prince  of  Venofa,  who,  in  our  times,  has 
embelliflied  mufic  with  many  admirable  inventions.” 

This  paffage  has  given  birth  to  tw'o  capital  miftakes,  into 
which  the  readers  and  W'riters  of  mufical  hiltory  have  been 
led,  particularly  in  Scotland.  In  the  firfl  place,  it  in- 
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finuates  that  James  I.  was  the  inventor  of  the  national  melo- 
dies of  that  country  ; and  fecondly,  that  thefe  melodies  had 
been  imitated  in  Italy  by  the  prince  of  Venofa,  a voluminous 
and  celebrated  dilettante  compofer  of  madrigals  in  thefixteenth 
century. 

Unluckily  for  the  favourers  of  thefe  opinions,  the  Scots’ 
national  melodies  can  be  proved  of  much  higher  antiquity, 
not  only  than  David  Rizzio,  but  the  time  of  James  I.  See 
Rizzio,  James  I.  of  Scotland,  and  Ossian. 

And  the  nrince  of  Venofa,  w-ho  was  not  the  great  mufi- 
cian  he  was  reported  to  be  by  learned  men  who  were  ignorant 
of  mufic,  has  not  in  all  his  w'orks,  which  we  have  carefully 
examined,  a fingle  paffage  of  melody  which  reminds  us  of 
the  national  tunes  of  Scotland  ; the  melodies  of  which  re- 
femble  thofe  of  no  other  country  with  which  we  are  ac- 
quainted, except  thofe  of  China.  See  Venosa,  and  Chinese 
Mufic. 

Another  Alelfandro  Tafibni  of  Modena,  born  in  1488, 
made  a compilation  of  the  different  annals  of  that  city,  pub- 
lilhed in  Muratori’s  Colledfion  of  Italian  hiftorians. 

TASSOW,  in  Geography,  a town  of  Moravia,  in  the 
circle  of  Iglau  ; 30  nules  S.E.  of  Iglau. 

TASSU,  a towm  of  Perfia,  in  the  province  of  Adir- 
beitzan  ; 60  miles  W.  of  Tauris. 

TASTATURA,  Ital.,  the  whole  range  or  fet  of  keys, 
in  an  organ,  harpfichord,  virginal,  fpinet,  clavichord,  or 
piano-forte.  The  term  is  naturally  formed  from  tajlo,  a 
touch, ^ or  key.  The  Italians,  we  believe,  call  the  finger- 
board of  the  lute,  guitar,  viols,  and  all  ftringed  inftruments 
with  a neck  that  is  fretted,  the  tafatura. 

TASTE,  Savour,  a fenfation  excited  in  the  foul  by 
means  of  the  organ  of  tafte,  W's.  the  papillse  of  the  tongue, 
&c. 

Dr.  Grew,  in  a ledfure  on  the  diverfity  of  taftes,  before 
the  Royal  Society,  diftinguilhes  them  into  fimple  and  com- 
pound. By  fmple  taftes  he  underftands  fuch  as  are  fimple 
modes  of  tafte,  although  mingled  with  others  in  the  fame 
thing  ; thus,  the  tafte  of  a pippin  is  aci-dulcis  ; of  rhubarb, 
amar-aftringent,  and  therefore  compounded,  in  both  ; but 
yet  in  the  pippin  the  acid  is  one  fimple  tafte,  and  the  fweet 
another,  as  diftindf  as  the  bitter  and  aftringent  are  in  the 
rhubarb. 

Two  faults,  he  obferves,  have  here  been  committed  : 
the  firft,  a defedfive  enumeration  of  fimple  taftes  ; the  fecond, 
a reckoning  of  them  indiftindtly  among  fuch  as  are  com- 
pounded. 

Simple  taftes,  of  which  we  ufually  only  reckon  fix  or  feven 
forts,  are  at  leaft  fixteen : i.  Bitter,  as  in  w'ormwood ; 
whofe  contrary  is,  2.  Sweet,  as  in  fugar.  3.  Sour,  as  in 
vinegar  ; whofe  contrary  is,  4.  Salt.  5.  Hot,  as  in  cloves  ; 
to  which  is  oppofed,  6.  Cold,  as  in  fal  prunellse  ; for  we 
may  as  properly  fay  a cold  tafte  as  an  hot  one,  fince  there 
are  fome  bodies  which  do  manifeftly  imprefs  the  fenfe  of  cold 
upon  the  tongue,  though  not  to  the  touch.  7.  Aromatic  ; 
to  which  is  contrary,  8.  Naufeous,  or  malignant.  9.  Soft, 
which  are  either  vapid,  as  in  water,  ftarch,  w'hites  of  eggs, 
&c.  or  undfuous,  as  in  oils,  fat,  &c.  10.  Hard,  of  which 

he  reckons  four  kinds.  1 1 . Penetrant,  which  wmrketh  itfelf 
into  the  tongue  without  any  pungency  ; as  is  found  in  the 
root  and  leaves  of  the  v/ild  cucumber.  1 2.  Stupefacient,  as 
in  the  root  of  black  hellebore,  which,  being  chewed,  and 
for  fome  time  retained  upon  the  tongue,  affedfs  that  organ 
with  a numbnefs,  or  paralytic  ftupor.  13.  Afringent,  as  in 
galls.  And,  14.  Pungent,  as  in  fpirit  of  fal  armoniac ; 
which  two  laft  taftes  he  makes  contrary  to  the  undluous, 
as  penetrant  and  ftupefacient  are  contrary  to  the  vapid 
one. 
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The  lompound  taftes  are  very  numerous ; but  we  have 
words  to  exprefs  but  fix  of  them:  i.  Aujlere,  which  is 
afiringent  and  bitter,  as  in  the  green  and  foft  Hones  of 
grapes.  2.  Acerb,  properly  fo  called,  which  is  aftringent 
and  acid,  as  in  the  juice  of  unripe  grapes.  3.  Acrid,  which 
is  pungent  and  hot.  4.  Muriatic,  which  is  fait  and  pun- 
gent, as  in  common  fait.  Lixivious,  which  is  faltnefs  joined 
with  fome  pungency  and  heat.  6.  Nitrous,  which  is  falt- 
nefs joined  with  pungency  and  cold. 

Taile  conftitutes  one  of  the  moll  obvious  charafters  of 
bodies,  and  much  is  to  be  judged  from  it  of  the  nature  of 
many  things.  Dr.  Abeicromby,  in  a treatife  partly  written 
on  this  fubjeft,  has  carried  his  obfervations  fo  faiy  as  to  lay 
down  a fet  of  rules  for  the  judging  of  any  plant,  or  other 
body,  without  knowing  what  it  is,  merely  from  its  tafte,  in 
regard  to  its  virtues  in  medicine. 

In  order  to  judge  of  what  he  exprefsly  means  by  the 
names  of  the  feverai  taftes,  it  is  proper  to  add  the  lift  of 
them,  with  fome  of  the  things  to  which  they  are  applied. 

Plants,  fruits,  &c.  are  either  four  as  the  common  forrel, 
harlh  as  the  medlar,  auftere  or  rough  as  the  quince,  fweet  as 
the  frelh  juice  of  ripe  grapes,  fat  and  oily  as  the  fefamum, 
bitter  as  gentian  or  the  wild  cucumber,  fait  as  common  fea- 
falt,  tart  as  garlic,  or,  laftly,  infipid  as  the  gourd,  or  of 
fome  mixed  taftes,  made  of  two  or  more  of  thefe. 

The  harlh  or  acerb  things  are  cold,  repelling,  and  bind- 
ing, hardly  concodled,  and  they  may  all  be  known  upon  the 
tongue  by  their  contrafting  or  drying  it.  The  auftere  or 
rough  things  differ  from  thefe  only  in  degree,  as  being  fome- 
what  milder  in  tafte,  and  weaker  in  virtues. 

The  four  or  acid  things  are  always  cooling  ; but  this 
never  to  excefs,  by  reafon  of  their  penetrating  parts  : this 
tafte  is  known  by  a biting  on  the  tongue,  but  without  any 
heat.  Sweet  things  are  all  nutritive  ; and  taking  the  word 
in  its  proper  fenle,  they  only  have  this  quality.  Their 
fweetnefs  arifes  from  their  neither  being  too  hot  nor  too  cold 
upon  the  tongue. 

Fat  things  are  moderately  hot,  and,  on  this  account  they 
all,  in  fome  degree,  moiften  and  relax  ; but  they  alfo  ob- 
ftruft  : they  are  known  from  the  fweet  things  by  filling, 
and,  as  it  were,  anointing  the  tongue,  without  giving  that 
fenfe  of  pleafure  that  the  others  do. 

Salt  things  are  aftringent  and  deterfive  ; the  one  quality 
they  have  from  their  earthy  part,  the  other  from  their 
watery. 

Bitter  things  may  be  very  beneficial  to  the  ftomach  ; but, 
in  improper  cafes,  they  may  alfo  do  hurt.  The  pungent 
bitters,  fuch  as  the  elaterium,  or  wild  cucumber,  are  all 
hurtful,  unlefs  rendered  fafe  by  other  means. 

Tart  things  are  hot,  and  often  bad  for  the  head,  but  good 
in  heavy  and  phlegmatic  conftitutions  : they  are  known  by 
their  heat  in  the  mouth. 

Laftly  : infipid  things  in  general  have  no  peculiar  quality, 
but  are  cold  and  watery  ; they  are  generally  hurtful  to  the 
ftomach,  unlefs  mixed  with  hotter  and  fpicy  things.  Aber- 
cromb.  Nov.  Medic.  Clavis. 

It  is  obferved  by  fir  John  Floyer,  that  the  tafte  is  fo  good 
a judge  for  us,  that  all  the  chemical  principles  in  plants  may 
be  difeovered  by  it,  before  their  diftillation.  All  watery 
plants  Ihew  their  phlegm,  as  well  to  the  tafte  as  by  diftilling  ; 
and  in  all  dry  woods,  the  tafte  difeovers  the  earth  they  con- 
tain, as  well  as  a chemical  analyfis ; by  the  mucilaginous 
and  gummy  tafte,  and  by  the  manifeft  oilinefs  in  fome  plants, 
we  diftinguifh  their  abounding  in  oil  as  well  as  by  the  retort. 
The  fmell  alfo  helps  us  greatly  in  an  extemporary  judging 
ol  plants,  and  we  are  able  to  declare  upon  the  fpot,  that  au 
the  aromatic  plants,  and  all  the  fetid  ones,  contain  a large 


quantity  of  a volatile  oil  and  fait.  By  the  acrimany  and 
pungency,  we  are  well  affured  that  there  is  a volatile  fait  in 
plants ; and  by  the  burning  tafte  of  others,  we  find  that 
there  is  a corrofive  fait  in  them.  By  a crude  rough  acidity, 
we  diftinguilh  the  tartar  or  effential  fait  of  plants  to  be  in 
large  quantity  ; but  if  the  acidity  be  of  a vinous  fmell,  we 
oblerve  that  it  is  of  a middle  ftate  of  digeftion,  and  may  be 
called  a vinous  tartar,  and  diftinguilhed  from  the  firft  ; but 
if  the  tartar  have  a pungent  fmell,  then  it  is  evidently  a vola- 
tile tartar,  or  an  acid  acrid  tartaj-. 

The  fweet  taftes  are  more  numerous  in  plants,  and  more 
varied  among  themfelves  than  any  other  kind.  Thefe,  in 
general,  fliew  their  oil  by  thin  fiimy  fmoothnefs,  and  their 
tartar  is  evident  in  their  extracts,  as  is  very  plain  in  the  com- 
mon liquorice-juice. 

The  grafs-fweets,  as  the  common  <dogs-grafs,  and  the  like, 
have  much  effential  fait,  and  a moderate  portion  of  oil ; and 
the  rufh,  reed,  horfe-tail,  and  cats-tail,  are  all  fweet  and 
rough  ; fome  of  thefe  have  more  oil,  and  others  more  acid  ; 
and  the  moll  crude  among  them  have  more  oil  than  tartar. 
The  corn-fweets,  as  barley,  rye,  wheat,  oats,  millet,  and 
rice,  have  much  oil  and  effential  fait,  and  a little  volatile  ; fo 
bread,  prepared  of  any  of  thefe,  yields,  on  analyfis,  oil  and 
effential  and  volatile  fait. 

It  is  to  be  obferved  here,  that  fermentation  and  fire  fe- 
verally  produce  a vol:\tile  fait,  where  it  was  not  before,  by 
fubtilizing  and  volatilizing  the  effential  fait ; and  the  (limy 
mealinefs  in  corn  fupplies  the  oil.  The  goats-beard  and 
fcorzonera-kind  have  the  fame  principles  as  the  graffes,  much 
oil  and  effential  fait.  The  fub-acrid  fweets,  as  rampions, 
campanulas,  trachelia,  and  the  like,  contain  much  oil  and 
effential  fait ; but  the  acrimony  in  thefe  plants  fhews  that 
they  liave  alfo  a volatile  fait,  and  that  in  no  fmall  quantity  ; 
though  Lemery,  and  the  other  chemical  writers,  have  not 
obferved  this. 

The  ferns,  polypodies,  and  all  that  clafs  of  plants,  con- 
tain much  oil  and  effential  fait ; but  the  chemifts  in  general 
have  omitted  to  mention  an  acrid  principle  in  all  thefe,  which 
befpeaks  a volatile  fait ; and  fragrancy  is  obferved  in  fome 
of  the  harts-tongues,  which  befpeaks  a volatile  fait  alfo,  and 
volatile  oil,  though  hitherto  unobferved. 

All  the  leguminous  fiimy  fweets  have  more  oil  than  tar- 
tar ; but  all  of  them  have  a large  quantity  of  both.  Beans, 
peas,  and  lentils,  have  alfo  a volatile  fait,  as  has  alfo  that 
ftrange  fruit,  eaten  in  Ruflia,  and  fome  other  places,  and 
called  lenticula  aquatica  by  fome ; but  by  the  botanical 
writers,  tribulus  aquaticus  ; the  other  name  belonging  to  the 
common  duck-weed.  The  aromatic  legumens,  fuch  as  me- 
lilot,  have  an  exalted  oil,  and  volatile  fait.  The  honey- 
fuckle  is  faid  by  Lemery,  and  the  other  chemifts,  only  to 
have  an  effential  fait  and  oil ; but  as  there  is  a highly  aro- 
matic flavour,  and  great  acrimony,  there  muft.  be  alfo  a 
volatile  fait. 

Thefe  are  fome  few  inftances,  out  of  a vaft  number  re- 
cited by  the  author,  for  the  reft  of  which  we  refer  to  the 
paper  itfelf  in  N'^  280  of  the  Tranfadlions.  Philof.  Tranf. 
N°  299,  p.  1160.  See  Tasting. 

Taste  is  alfo  ufed,  in  a figurative  fenfe,  for  the  judg- 
ment and  difeernment  of  the  mind. 

We  talk,  and  we  hear  every  day  of  tafte,  of  good  tafte, 
and  of  bad  tafte,  and  yet  without  well  under  Handing  what 
we  mean  by  the  word : in  effedl,  a good  tafte  feems  to  be 
little  elfc  but  right  reafon,  which  we  otherwife  exprefs  by 
the  word  judgment. 

To  have  a tafte,  is  to  give  things  their  real  value,  to  be 
touched  with  the  good,  to  be  fliocked  with  the  ill ; not  to 
be  dazzled  with  falfe  appearances ; but,  in  fpite  of  all  co- 
lours. 
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lours,  and  of  every  thing  that  might  deceive  or  amxi<fe,  to 
judge  foundly. 

Tafte  and  judgment  then  fhould  be  the  fame  thing  ; and 
yet  it  is  eafy  to  ifcern  a difference  : the  judgment  forms  its 
opinions  from  refleftion  ; the  reafon,  on  this  occafion,  takes 
a kind  of  circuit  to  arrive  at  its  end  ; it  fuppofes  principles, 
it  draws  confequences,  and  it  judges ; but  not  without  a 
thorough  knowledge  of  the  cafe ; fo  that  after  it  has  pro- 
nounced, it  is  ready  to  render  a reafon  of  its  decrees. 
Tafte  obferves  none  of  thefe  formalities  ; before  it  has  time 
to  confult,  it  has  taken  its  refolution  ; as  foon  as  ever  an 
objeft  is  prefented  to  it,  the  impreflion  is  made,  and  the 
fentiment  formed  ; and  we  aflc  no  more  of  it.  As  the  ear  is 
wounded  with  an  harfh  found,  as  the  fmell  is  foothed  with 
an  agreeable  odour,  before  ever  the  reafon  has  meddled  with 
thofe  objedts,  to  judge  of  them  ; fo  the  tafte  is  ftruck  at 
once,  and  prevents  all  refleftion. 

Refleftions  may  come  afterwards  to  confirm  this  tafte, 
and  difcover  the  fecret  reafonings  of  its  condudl ; but  it  was 
not  in  its  power  to  wait  for  them.  Frequently,  it  happens 
not  to  know  them  at  all ; and  what  pains  foever  we  ufe,  we 
cannot  difcover  what  it  w^as  that  determined  it  to  think  as 
it  did. 

This  conduA  is  very  different  from  that  which  the  judg- 
ment obferves  in  its  decifions  ; unlefs  we  choofe  to  fay,  that 
good  tafte  is,  as  it  were,  a firft  motion,  or  a kind  of  inftinft 
of  right  reafon,  which  hurries  us  on  with  rapidity,  and  con- 
duAs  us  more  fecurely  than  all  the  reafonings  we  could  ufe. 
It  is  a firft  glance  of  thought,  which  difcovers  to  us  the  na- 
ture and  relation  of  things,  as  it  were,  by  intuition. 

In  effeA,  tafte  and  judgment  are  one  and  the  fame  thing, 
one  and  the  fame  difpofition  and  habitude  of  the  foul,  w'hich 
we  call  by  different  names,  according  to  the  different  manners 
in  which  it  aAs : when  it  aAs  by  fenfation,  by  the  firft  im- 
preffion  of  objeAs,  we  call  it  tafte  ; and  when  by  reafoning, 
after  having  examined  the  thing  by  all  the  rules  of  art.  See. 
we  call  it  judgment : fo  that  one  may  fay,  tafte  is  the  judg- 
ment of  nature,  and  judgment  is  the  tafte  of  reafon. 

Good  tafte,  as  defined  by  Madem.  Scudery  and  Madem. 
Dacier,  in  an  exprefs  treatife  “ Of  the  Corruption  of  Tafte,” 
is  an  harmony  between  the  mind  and  reafon  ; and  a perfon 
has  more  or  lefs  of  this  tafte,  as  that  harmony  is  more  or 
lefs  juft. 

One  might,  perhaps,  improve  on  this  hint,  and  fay,  that 
good  tafte  is  nothing  elfe  but  a certain  ratio  or  relation  be- 
tween the  mind,  and  the  objeAs  prefented  to  it.  Right 
reafon  cannot  but  be  moved  and  a&Aed  with  things  con- 
formably to  it,  and  wounded  by  thofe  contrary  : there  is, 
then,  a kind  of  fympathy,  which  unites  them  as  foon  as  ever 
they  meet ; and  at  their  union,  their  good  underftandings 
difcover  each  other. — Make  a fine  difeourfe ; ufe-  only  the 
richeft  and  nobleft  expreflions ; if  they  contain  an  unhappy 
thought,  or  an  incoherent  reafoning,  that  thought,  this 
reafoning,  will  immediately  be  felt  by  a perfon  of  tafte  : and 
the  antipathy  will  fhew  itfelf  by  a movement  of  averfion,  as 
fudden,  • as  lively,  and  as  natural,  as  that  which  nature  in- 
fpires  us  withal  for  toads  or  fpiders. 

The  term  tajle,  ufed  generally,  is  equivocal,  and  is  ufed  in 
at  leaft  three  diftinA  acceptations.  It  fometimes  means  that 
peculiar  mode  of  fenfation,  which  refides  in  the  tongue  and 
palate ; fometimes,  the  pow’er  of  diferimination  in  the  fine 
.arts,  or  the  feeling  affociated  with  it ; fometimes,  in  a fenfe 
derived  from  the  latter,  it  means  liking  or  opinion  in 
general. 

It  has  been  a fubjeA  of  much  controverfy,  whether  tafte, 
in  the  fecond  fenfe,  as  we  ufe  the  term  in  this  article,  be  a 
diftinA  faculty,  or  merely  a mode  of  judgment.  The  faA 


feems  to  be,  fays  an  anonymous  writer,  that  pleafurable 
emotions  are  excited  by  certain  objeAs  or  conceptions,  and 
that,  when  w'e  embody  our  feelings  in  words,  we  ufe  ex- 
prefiions  of  comparifon,  and  reference  to  a ftandard,  as  in 
other  propofitions.  Feeling  and  judgment  therefore  concur  ; 
but  to  which  the  word  ta/le  Ihould  be  peculiarly  applied,  it  is 
not  eafy  to  determine.  The  primary  fenfe  of  the  word,  and 
of ' its  equivalents  in  modern  languages,  feems  to  imply  the 
former,  as  the  word  critici/m  manifeftly  refers  to  the  latter 
meaning. 

Dr.  Gerard,  in  his  ingenious  and  elaborate  “ ElTay  on 
Tafte,”  obferves,  that  a fine  tafte  ij  neither  wholly  the  gift 
of  nature,  nor  wholly  the  effeA  of  art.  It  derives  its  origin 
from  certain  powers  natural  to  the  human  mind,  but  thefe 
m.uft  be  affifted  by  culture,  in  order  to  attain  their  full  per- 
feAion.  Tafte,  according  to  this  writer,  confifts  chiefly  in 
the  improvement  of  thofe  prjpciples,  which  are  commonly 
called  the  powers  of ' imagination,  and  are  confidered  by 
modern  philofophers  as  internal  or  reflex  fenfes,  fupplying 
us  wuth  finer  and  more  delicate  perceptions,  than  any  which 
can  be  properly  referred  to  our  external  organs.  The 
fimple  principles  of  tafte  are  the  fenfes  of  novelty,  of  fub- 
limity,  of  beauty,  of  imitation,  of  harmony,  of  riicule,  and 
of  virtue.  Any  one  of  the  internal  fenfes,  exifting  in  vigour 
and  perfeAion,  forms  a particular  branch  of  tafte,  and 
enables  a man  to  judge  in  fome  one  fubjeA  of  art  or  genius  ; 
but  all  of  them  mull  at  once  be  vigorous,  in  order  to  con- 
ftitute  tafte  in  its  juft  extent.  Tafte  wall  alfo  derive  con- 
fiderable  afliftance  from  another  principle,  diftinA  from  all 
the  internal  fenfes  ; and  this  is  fuch  a fenfibility  of  heart  or 
delicacy  of  paflion,  as  fits  a man  for  being  eafily  moved,  and 
for  readily  catching,  as  by  infeAion,  any  paflion  that  a work 
is  fitted  to  excite,  to  which  we  might  add  the  influence  of 
cafual  affociations  on  tafte.  Moreover,  the  moll  complete 
union  of  the  internal  fenfes  is  not  of  itfelf  fufficient  to  fonn 
good  tafte,  even  though  they  be  attended  wuth  the  greateft 
delicacy  of  paflion.  They  mull  be  aided  with  judgment, 
the  faculty  which  diftinguilhes  things  different,  feparates 
truth  from  falfehood,  and  compares  together  objeAs  and 
their  qualities. — Good  fenfe  is  an  indifpenfible  ingredient  in 
true  tafte,  which  always  implies  a quick  and  accurate 
perception  of  things  as  they  really  are  ; and,  as  the  poet 
obferves, 

“ Is,  though  no  fcience,  fairly  worth  the  feven.” 

Tafte,  like  every  other  human  excellence,  is  progreflive 
and  improveable  : and  goodnefs  of  tafte  lies  in  its  maturity 
and  perfeAion  ; confifting,  as  Dr.  Gerard  fays,  in  certain 
excellencies  of  our  original  powers  of  judgment  and  ima- 
gination combined.  Thefe  may  be  reduced  to  four,  wz. 
fenfibility,  refinement,  correAnefs,  and  the  proportion  or 
comparative  adjuftment  of  its  feparate  principles.  All  thefe 
mull  be  in  a confiderable  degree  united,  in  order  to  form 
true  tafte.  And  this  excellence  of  tafte  fuppofes  not  only 
culture,  but  culture  judicioully  applied.  Want  of  tafte  un- 
avoidably fprings  from  negligence;  falfe  tafte  from  injudi- 
cious cultivation.  Senfibihty  of  tafte,  we  are  told,  depends 
very  much  on  the  original  conilruAion  of  the  mind,  and  is 
lefs  improveable  by  ufe  than  any  other  of  the  qualities  of 
good  tafte.  Refinement  or  elegance  of  tafte  is  chiefly  owing 
to  the  acquifition  of  knowledge,  and  the  improvement  of 
judgment.  Refinepient  of  tafte  exifts  only,  where  to  an 
original  delicacy  c.f  imagination,  and  natural  acutenefs  of 
judgment,  is  fuperadded  a long  and  intimate  acquaintance 
with  the  bell  performances  of  every  kind.  And  as  fenfibility 
of  tafte  difpofes  us  to  be  ftrongly  affeAed  with  whatever 
beauties  or  faults  we  perceive;  and  refinement  of  tafte 

makes 
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makes  us  capable  of  difcovermg  both,  even  when  they  are 
not  obvious ; fo  corredtnefs  of  tafte  prevents  our  being 
impofed  upon  by  falfe  appearances,  and  either  approving 
fhining  faults,  or  condemning  challe  virtues,  and  enables  iis 
to  aflign  to  every  quality  its  due  proportion  of  merit  or 
demerit : thus  dillinguilhing  the  various  kinds,  and  meafuring 
the  different  degrees  of  excellence  and  faultinefs.  The  laft 
finilhing  and  complete  improvement  of  tafte,  refult  from  the 
due  proportion  of  its  feveral  principles,  and  the  regular 
adjuftment  of  all  its  fentiments,  according  to  their  genuine 
value,  10  that  none  of  them  may  engrofs  our  minds,  and 
render  us  infenfible  to  the  reft.  This  due  proportion  of  the 
principles  of  tafte  pre-fuppofes  the  corredlnefs  of  each,  and 
includes,  befides,  an  enlargement  and  comprehenfion  of 
mind.  Dr.  Gerard  has  alfo  confidered,  how  far  tafte  de- 
pends on  the  imagination,  evinced  the  connection  of  tafte 
with  genius,  and  the  influence  of  tafte  on  criticifm,  illuf- 
ffrated  the  objeCts  and  the  pleafures  of  tafte,  and  traced  the 
effects  of  tafte  on  the  character  and  paffions, 

, “ Ingenuas  didiciffe  fideliter  artes, 

Emollit  mores,  nec  finit  effe  feros.” 

Nothing  is  fo  improving,  fays  Hume  on  the  fubjeCt  of 
delicacy  of  tafte,  to  the  temper,  as  the  ftudy  of  the  beauties 
either  of  poetry,  eloquence,  mufic,  or  painting.  They  give 
a certain  elegance  of  fentiment  to  which  the  reft  of  mankind 
are  utter  ftrangers.  The  emotions  which  they  excite  are 
foft  and  tender.  They  draw  off  the  mind  from  the  hurry  of 
bufinefs  and  intereft  ; cherifh  reflection  ; difpofe  to  tran- 
quillity ; and  produce  an  agreeable  melancholy,  which,  of  all 
difpofitions  of  the  mind,  is  the  belt  fuited  to  love  and  friend- 
ship. Befides,  a delicacy  of  tafte  is  favourable  to  love  and 
friendfhip,  by  confining  our  choice  to  few  people,  and 
making  us  indifferent  to  the  company  and  converfation  of 
the  greater  part  of  mankind. 

Tafte,  fays  Gerard,  may  be  conceived  as  employing 
itfelf  about  nature,  art,  and  fcience.  With  regard  to  nature, 
which  is  the  common  fubjeCt  of  the  other  two,  tafte  and 
reafon  are  employed  in  conjunction  ; as  reafon  inveftigates 
the  laws  of  nature,  tafte  alone  difcovers  its  beauties.  In 
art,  tafte  is  the  ultimate  judge,  and  reafon  but  its  minifter. 
Scarcely  any  art  is  fo  mean,  or  fo  entirely  mechanical,  as  not 
to  afford  fubjeCts  of  tafte.  But  the  finer  arts,  which  imitate 
the  excellencies  of  nature,  fupply  it  with  more  proper  mate- 
rials ; and  thence  derive  their  merit.  Mufic,  painting, 
ftatuary,  architeClure,  poetry,  and  eloquence,  (to  which 
may  be  added  gardening,  including  the  art  of  improving 
grounds,  and  theftage,)  conftitute  its  peculiar  and  domeftic 
territory,  in  which  its  authority  is  abfolutely  fupreme. 
In  fcience,  reafon  is  fupreme,  but  may  fometimes  reap 
advantage  from  ufing  tafte  as  an  auxiliary  which  ferves 
to  judge,  not  only  of  the  manner  in  which  fcience  is 
communicated,  but  alfo  of  the  fubjeCt-matter  itfelf. 

To  this  effay  of  Dr.  Gerard  are  annexed  three  differta- 
tions  on  the  fame  fubjeCt  ; one  by  Voltaire  ; another  by 
M.  D’Alembert,  read  before  the  French  academy  in 
1757,  and  intended  to  fhew  the  great  advantages  of  philo- 
lophy  in  its  application  to  matters  of  tafte,  and  to  juftify 
it  from  the  accufations  that  have  been  brought  againft 
it  by  ignorance  and  envy  ; and  the  third  is  a fragment  of 
Montefquieu. 

We  obferve,  that  the  arts  above  enumerated,  are  diftin- 
guiftied  from  thofe  that  are  merely  mechanical,  as  well  as 
from  the  fpeculative  fcieuces,  by  this  circumftance  ; that 
their  main  end  is  neither  utility,  in  the  common  fenfe  of  the 
word,  nor  inftruCf  ion ; but  to  minifter  to  the  pleafures  of  the 
smaginatk)n,  by  means  of  words,  or  of  fenfible  images,  or  of 
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both  of  thefe  combined.  But  their  moll  eminent  charac<= 
teriftic,  perhaps,  which  runs  through  all  of  them,  is,  that 
many  of  their  principles,  though  in  one  fenfe  founded  upon 
nature,  fince  their  only  objeCl  is  to  delight  the  imagination 
of  men,  are  not  derived  from  ordinary  nature  ; but  require 
a good  deal  of  attention,  and  the  formation  of  habits,  before 
they  can  be  relifhed  or  underftood.  When  we  fay,  that  thefe 
eight  arts  are  the  proper  objeCts  of  tafte,  we  do  not  intimate 
that,  their  principles  are  altogether  in  common  ; or  that  he 
who  is  thoroughly  acquainted,  e.  g.  with  the  theory  of 
painting,  will  be  neceffarily  a good  judge  of  poetry  or 
architecture  ; fince  all  of  them  have  many  rules  originally 
arbitrary,  the  accurate  knowledge  of  which  has  become  in- 
difpenfible  to  the  man  of  tafte  ; and  which,  in  many  cafes, 
fuggeft  pleafures  to  the  imagination,  not  inferior  to  thofe 
which  appear  more  direClly  natural.  Neverthelefs,  a man 
who  has  applied  the  accuracy  of  diferimination,  delicacy  of 
feeling,  and  habitual  reference  to  an  original  ftandard,  in 
which  the  exercife  of  tafte  confifts,  to  any  one  of  thofe  arts, 
can  hardly  fail,  by  fufficient  attention  and  experience,  t» 
become  a judge  of  all  the  reft.  This  obfervation,  however, 
is  liable  to  fome  exceptions,  particularly  in  reference  to 
mufic,  which  no  one  whofe  ear  is  naturally  imperfeCt,  will 
ever  be  able  to  underftand.  After  all  it  muft  be  allowed  by 
thofe  who  maintain  the  neceffity  of  admitting  principles  and 
a ftandard  of  tafte,  that  a prodigious  difference  will  be  found 
to  remain  in  the  fentiments  of  mankind,  with  regard  t® 
matters  of  tafte ; and  this  diverfity  of  fentiment  in  judging 
concerning  the  produdlions  of  art,  may  be  aferibed  to  three 
caufes  ; wx.  want  of  feeling,  or  inability  to  enjoy,  in  any 
great  degree,  the  pleafures  of  the  imagination,  as  in  the  in- 
ftance  to  which  we  have  above  alluded  ; want  of  knowledge, 
becaufe,  as  the  principles  of  the  fine  arts  are  founded  partly 
on  general  nature,  and  partly  on  arbitrary  rules,  no  juft 
judgment  can  be  formed  of  their  general  nature  without 
much  attention  and  experience  ; and  the  arbitrary  rules  per- 
taining to  all  the  arts  are  numerous  and  complicated,  and 
eafily  confounded  by  unfldlful  judges ; and  further,  haftinefs 
or  precipitance  of  decifion,  by  which  men  are  often  milled. 
Having  already  remarked,  that  the  laws  of  tafte  are  partly 
natural,  and  partly  arbitrary,  we  here  fuggeft,  that  under 
the  former  fall,  in  poetry  and  eloquence,  whatever  fuggefts 
affociations  generally  delightful  and  interefting,  or  awakens 
fympathies,  which  the  conftitution  of  mankind  leads  them 
to  feel  ; in  painting,  truth  of  imitation,  and  forciblenefs  of 
exprelfion  ; in  mufic,  gratification  of  the  ear  and  power  over 
the  affeftions.  Under  the  latter  may  be  reckoned,  what 
is  called,  ftyle  in  writing,  and  the  obfervance  of  thofe  rules 
with  which  critics  are  converfant,  in  the  other  arts. 
Befides,  independently  of  principles  of  approbation  and  dif- 
approbation  which  exift  in  the  objefts  of  tafte,  all  men  are 
more  or  lefs  influenced  by  circumftances  peculiar  to  them- 
felves  ; and  to  this  clafs  belongs  a variety  of  accidental 
affociations. 

A late  excellent  writer  has  defined  tafte  to  be  the  power  of 
receiving  pleafure  from  the  beauties  of  nature  and  of  art. 
Though  tafte,  fays  this  writer,  be  ultimately  founded  on  a 
certain  natural  and  inftinftive  fenfibility  to  beauty,  yet  reafon 
affifls  tafte  in  many  of  its  operations,  and  ferves  to  enlarge  its 
power.  In  this  fenfe,  it  is  a faculty  common  in  fome  degree 
to  all  men.  QuinAilian,  however,  ( Inftit.  lib.  vi.  c.  3. ) feems 
to  include  tafte  under  what  he  calls  judicium.  The  cha- 
racters of  tafte,  when  brought  to  its  moft  perfeCl  ftate,  are 
all  reducible  to  two,  delicacy,  which  principally  refpeCts  the 
perfection  of  that  natural  fenfibility  on  which  tafte  is 
founded  ; and  correCtnefs,  which  chiefly  refpeCts  the  im- 
provement that  faculty  receives  through  its  connection  with 
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the  underftanding  : the  former  of  thefe  qualities  is  more  the 
gift  of  nature  ; the  latter  more  the  product  of  culture  and  art. 
Among  the  ancient  critics,  Longinus  poffeffed  moft  deli- 
cacy ; Ariftotle  moll  correftnefs.  Among  the  moderns, 
Mr.  Addifon  is  a high  example  of  delicate  talle  ; and  dean 
Swift,  if  he  had  written  on  the  fubjeft  of  criticifm,  would 
perhaps  have  afforded  the  example  of  a correft  one.  In 
determining  the  llandard  of  talle,  thofe  who  fay  that  nature 
is  this  llandard,  lay  down  a principle  very  true  and  juft,  as 
far  as  it  can  be  applied  : neverthelefs,  conformity  to  nature 
is  an  exprellion  very  often  ufed,  without  any  diftinft  or 
determinate  meaning : in  a more  clear  and  precife  fenfe, 
nothing  can  be  conlidered  as  the  llandard  of  talle,  but  the 
talle,  as  far  as  it  can  be  known,  of  human  nature.  That 
which  men  concur  the  moft  in  admiring,  mull  be  held  to  be 
beautiful.  His  talle  mull  be  elleemcd  juft  and  true,  which 
coincides  with  the  general  fentimentsof  men.  In  this  ftand- 
ard  we  mull  reft.  To  the  fenfe  of  mankind  the  ultimate  ap- 
peal mull  ever  lie,  in  all  works  of  talle.  But  this  fenfe  is 
founded  on  thofe  principles  of  reafon  and  found  judgment, 
which  are  applicable  to  matters  of  talle  ; and  yet  the  ulti- 
mate coiiclufions  to  which  our  reafonings  lead,  refer  at  laft 
to  fenfe  and  perception.  Accordingly  it  is  obferved,  that 
the  difference  between  the  authors  who  found  the  llandard 
of  talle  upon  the  common  feelings  of  human  nature,  afeer- 
tained  by  general  approbation,  and  thofe  who  found  it  upon 
eftablilhed  principles,  which  can  be  afeertained  by  reafon,  is 
more  an  apparent  than  a real  difference.  For  they  who  lay 
the  greateft  ft  refs  on  fentiment  and  feeling,  mak»  no  fcruple 
of  applying  argument  and  reafon  to  matters  of  talle  ; they 
appeal  to  eftablilhed  principles,  and  plainly  ftiew  that  the 
general  approbation  to  which  they  ultimately  recur,  is  an 
approbation  refulting  from  difeuflion  as  well  as  from  fenti- 
ment. And  they,  on  the  other  hand,  who,  in  order  to  vin- 
dicate talle  from  any  fufpicion  of  being  arbitrary,  maintain 
that  it  is  afcertainable  by  the  llandard  of  reafon,  admit, 
neverthelefs,  that  what  pleafes  univerfally,  mull  on  that  ac- 
count be  held  to  be  truly  beautiful : and  that  no  rules  or 
conclufions  concerning  objedls  of  talle,  can  have  any  juft 
authority,  if  they  be  found  to  contradift  the  general  fenti- 
ments  of  men. 

However,  it  is  not  pretended,  that  there  is  any  llandard  of 
talle,  to  which,  in  every  particular  inftance,  we  can  refort 
for  clear  and  immediate  determination.  But  it  is  fufiicient 
to  conclude,  that  talle  is  far  from  being  an  arbitrary  prin- 
ciple, which  is  fubjeft  to  the  fancy  of  every  individual,  and 
which  admits  of  no  criterion  for  determining  whether  it  be 
falfe  or  true.  Its  foundation  is  the  fame  in  all  human  minds. 
It  is  built  upon  fentinients  and  perceptions,  which  belong  to 
our  nature  ; and  which,  in  general,  operate  with  the  fame 
uniformity  as  our  other  intelleftual  principles.  When  they 
are  perverted  by  ignorance  or  prejudice,  they  are  capable  of 
being  reftified  by  reafon.  Their  found  and  natural  Hate  is 
ultimately  determined  by  comparing  them  with  the  general 
talle  of  mankind. 

The  ingenious  writer  to  whom  we  arc  indebted  for  the 
preceding  obfervations,  has  diftinguiflied  between  talle  and 
genius.  See  Genius. 

Mr.  Alifon  has  treated  the  fubjedl  of  this  article  with  fo 
much  ingenuity  and  elegance,  in  his  “ Effay  on  the  Nature 
and  Principles  of  Talle,”  that  it  would  be  almoll  fufficient, 
without  further  enlargement,  to  refer  to  his  excellent  per- 
formance. 

According  to  this  much  approved  writer,  the  perception  of 
the  qualities  that  are  denominated  beautiful  and  fulllme  in  the 
works  of  nature  and  art,  is  attended  with  an  emotion  of 
plcafujre,  very  diftinguilhable  from  every  other  pleafure  of 


our  nature,  and  to  which  is  appropnated  tliC  name  of  the 
“ emotion  of  talle.”  Accordingly,  the  diftinftion  of  the 
objedts  of  talle  into  the  fublime  and  beautiful,  has  produced  a 
fimilar  divifion  of  this  emotion  into  the  “ emotion  of  fub- 
limity”  and  the  “ emotion  of  beauty.”  The  qualities  that 
produce  thefe  emotions  occur  amid  every  variety  of  external 
feenery,  and  among  many  diverfities  of  difpofition  and  affec- 
tion In  the  mind  of  man.  The  moll  pleafing  arts  of  human 
invention  are  altogether  diredled  to  their  purfuit,  and  even 
the  neceffary  arts  are  exalted  into  dignity  by  the  genius  that 
can  unite  beauty  with  ufe. 

Our  author,  in  his  profecution  of  this  fubjeft,  firll  invefti- 
gates  the  nature  of  thofe  qualities  that  produce  the  emotions 
of  talle,  and  then  the  nature  of  the  faculty  by  which  thefe 
emotions  are  received.  He  obferves,  that  the  theories  which 
have  been  formed  in  relation  to  this  fubjeyfl  have  uniformly 
taken  for  granted  the  fimplicity  of  this  emotion,  and  have  re- 
ferred it  to  fome  one  principle  or  law  of  the  human  mind  ; 
and  have  therefore  concluded,  that  the  difeovery  of  that  one 
principle  was  the  effential  key  by  which  all  the  pleafures  of 
talle  were  to  be  refolved.  Thefe  theories  are  arranged, 
in  confequence  of  the  affumption  of  this  fundauiental  prin- 
ciple, into  two  claffes  of  fuppofition  : one,  which  reduces  the 
“ emotion  of  talle”  diredlly  into  an  original  law  of  our 
nature,  which  fuppofes  a fenfe,  or  fenfes,  by  which  the  qua- 
lities of  beauty  and  fublimity  are  perceived  and  felt,  as  their 
appropriate  objefts  ; and  hence  concludes,  that  the  genuine 
obje£l  of  the  arts  of  talle  is  to  difeover  and  to  imitate  thofe 
qualities  in  every  fubjedt,  which  the  prefeription  of  nature  has 
thus  made  effentially  either  beautiful  or  fublime.  To  this 
firll  clafs  of  hypothefes  belong  almoll  all  the  theories  of 
mufic,  architedlure,  and  fculpture,  the  theory  of  Mr. 
Hogarth,  of  the  abbe  Winkelman,  and,  perhaps,  in  its 
laft  refort,  alfo  the  theory  of  fir  Jolhua  Reynolds  ; and 
of  all  thofe  who  attend  more  to  the  caufes  of  thefe  emo- 
tions, than  to  their  nature.  The  fecond  clafs  of  hypothefes 
refills  the  idea  of  any  new  or  peculiar  fenfe,  diftindl  from 
the  common  principles  of  our  nature  ; which  fuppofes  fome 
one  known  and  acknowledged  principle  or  affedlion  of  mind 
to  be  the  foundation  of  all  the  emotions  we  receive  from 
the  objedls  of  talle ; and,  therefore,  refolves  all  the  va- 
rious phenomena  into  fome  more  general  law  of  our  intel- 
letftual  or  moral  conftitution.  Of  this  kind  are  the  hypo- 
thefes of  M.  Diderot,  who  attributes  all  our  emotions  of 
this  kind  to  the  perception  of  relation  ; of  Mr.  Hume,  who 
refolves  them  into  our  fenfe  of  utility  ; of  the  venerable  St. 
Auftin,  who,  with  nobler  views,  one  thoufand  years  ago, 
refolved  them  into  the  pleafure  which  belongs  to  the  per- 
ception of  order  and  defigii,  &c.  This  hypothefis  has  been 
adopted  by  rational  and  philofophic  minds  : by  thofe  who 
have  been  led  by  their  habits  to  attend  more  to  the  nature  of 
the  emotions  they  felt  than  to  the  caufes  which  produced 
them.  Mr.  Alifon,  purfuing  an  analyfis  of  the  effeft  which 
is  produced  upon  the  mind,  when  the  emotions  of  beauty  or 
fublimity  are  Lit,  concludes  that  it  is  very  different  from  the 
determination  of  a “ fenfe  ;”  that  it  is  not  a fimple'  but  a 
complex  emotion  ; that  it  involves,  in  all  cafes,  the  produc- 
tion of  fome  fimple  emotion,  or  the  exercife  of  fome  moral 
affeftion,  and  the  confequent  excitement  of  a jKculiar 
exercife  of  the  imagination  ; that  thefe  concomitant  effedls 
are  diftinguilhable,  and  very  often  diftinguiftied  in  our  expe- 
rience ; and  that  the  peculiar  pleafure  of  the  beautiful  and 
fublime  is  only  felt  when  tJiefe  two  effefts  are  conjoined,  and 
the  complex  emotion  produced. 

Our  author  having  mveftigated  tlie  caufes  which  produee 
this  effedl,  or,  in  other  words, 'the  fources  of  the  beautiful  and 
fublime  in  natime  and  art,  and  having  (hewn  that  there  is 

no 
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510  fingle  emotion  into  which  thefe  varied  efFetts  can  be  re- 
iblved  ; but,  on  the  contrary,  that  every  Ample  emotion,  and 
therefore  every  objetl  capable  of  producing  any  Ample 
emotion,  may  be  the  foundation  of  the  complex  emotion  of 
beauty  or  fublimity  ; and  that  this  complex  emotion  is  never 
produced,  unlefs,  beAdes  tlie  excitement  of  fome  Ample 
emotion,  the  imagination  alfo  is  excited,  and  the  exercife  of 
the  two  faculties  combined  in  the  general  elfeft  ; — proceeds 
to  fliew  what  is  that  “ law  of  mind,”  according  to  which, 
in  aftual  life,  this  exercife  of  imagination  is  excited,  and  what 
are  the  means  by  which,  in  the  different  Ane  arts,  the  artift 
is  able  to  awaken  this  important  exercife  of  imagination,  and 
to  exalt  objedfs  of  Ample  and  common  pleafure  into  objedls 
of  beauty  and  Amplicity.  In  the  laft  place,  he  inveftigates 
the  nature  of  that  faculty  by  which  the  emotions  defcribed 
by  him  are  perceived  and  felt.  This  he  fhews  has  no  re- 
femblance  to  a fenfe  ; wherever  it  is  employed,  two  diftindf 
and  independent  powers  of  mind  are  engaged,  fo  that  it  is  not 
to  be  confidered  as  a feparate  and  peculiar  faculty,  but  to 
be  Anally  refolved  into  fome  general  principles  of  our  conAi- 
tution.  Thefe  fpeculations  further  lead  to  the  important 
enquiry,  whether  there  is  any  ftandard  by  which  our  fenti- 
ments  on  thefe  fubjedfs  may  be  determined  ; to  an  explan- 
ation of  the  means  by  which  tafte  may  be  corredted  or  im- 
proved ; and  to  an  illuftration  of  the  purpofes  which  this 
peculiar  conftitution  of  our  nature  ferves  ; in  the  increafe  of 
human  happinefs,  and  the  exaltation  of  human  chai-adler. 
Our  limits  will  not  allow  any  further  abllradf  or  abridg- 
ment of  this  valuable  work ; and  we  muft  refer  thofe 
readers  who  wifh  to  purfue  difquifitions  of  this  kind  to  the 
work  itfelf,  in  2 vols.  edit,  4,  1815. 

We  cannot  forbear  citing  fome  pertinent  remarks,  that 
are  prefented  to  our  notice  by  a living  writer  of  diAin- 
guiAied  celebrity,  profeffor  Dugald  Stewart.  TaAe,  fays 
this  author,  is  not  a Ample  and  original  faculty,  but  a power 
gradually  formed  by  experience  and  obfervation.  It  implies, 
as  its  ground-work,  a certain  degree  of  natural  fenfibility  ; 
but  it  implies  alfo  the  exercife  of  the  judgment,  and  is  the 
Aow  refult  of  an  attentive  examination  and  comparifon  of 
the  agreeable  and  difagreeable  effedfs  produced  on  the  mind 
by  external  objedls.  In  tracing  the  progrefs  of  taAe  from 
rudenefs  to  reAnement,  we  And  an  analogy  to  the  progrefs 
of  phyAcal  knowledge  from  the  fuperllitions  of  a favage  tribe 
to  the  inveAigation  of  the  laws  of  nature,  founded  on  the 
fuppoAtion,  that,  as  in  the  material  world  there  are  general 
fadfs  beyond  which  philofophy  is  unable  to  proceed,  fo,  in 
the  conAitution  of  man,  there  is  an  inexplicable  adaptation 
of  the  mind  to  the  objedls  with  which  his  faculties  are  con- 
verfant,  in  confequence  of  which,  thefe  objedls  are  Atted  to 
produce  agreeable  or  difagreeable  emotions.  In  both  cafes, 
reafoning  may  be  employed  with  propriety  to  refer  parti- 
cular phenomena  to  general  principles  ; but  in  both  cafes, 
we  muA  at  laA  arrive  at  principles  of  which  no  account 
can  be  given,  but  that  fuch  is  the  will  of  our  Maker.  In 
matters  of  taAe  it  fliould  be  conAdered,  that  the  tendency  to 
cafual  affociation  is  much  Aronger  than  it  commonly  is, 
with  refpedl  to  phyAcal  events ; and  when  fuch  aAociations 
are  formed,  they  are  not  fo  hkely  to  be  corredled  by  mere  ex- 
perience, unaffiAed  by  Audy.  Hence  fome  have  errone- 
oufly  fuppofed,  that  aAociation  is  fufAcient  to  account  for 
the  origin  of  the  notions  we  form  concerning  matters  of 
taAe  ; and  that  there  is  no  fuch  thing  as  a Aandard  of  taAe 
founded  on  the  principles  of  the  human  conAitution.  When- 
ever, fays  our  author,  affociation  produces  a change  in  our 
judgments  on  matters  of  taAe,  it  does  fo  by  co-operating 
with  fome  natural  principle  of  the  mind,  and  implies  the 
exiftence  of  certain  original  foiirces  of  pleafure  and  uneaA- 
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nefs.  The  circumAances  which  pleafe,  in  the  objedls  of 
taAe,  are  of  two  kinds:  lA.  Thofe  which  are  Atted  to 

pleafe  by  nature,  or  by  affociations,  which  all  mankind  are 
led  to  form  by  their  common  condition  ; and,  2dly.  Thofe 
which  pleafe  in  confequence  of  affociations  arifing  from 
local  and  accidental  circumAances.  Hence  we  derive  two 
kinds  of  taAe  ; the  one  enabling  us  to  judge  of  thofe  beau- 
ties which  have  a foundation  in  the  human  conAitution  ; the 
other,  of  fuch  objedls  as  owe  their  principal  recommend- 
ation to  the  inAuence  of  fafhidn.  Thefe  two  kinds  of  taAe 
are  not  always,  indeed  rarely,  united  in  the  fame  perfon. 
The  perfedlioa  of  the  one  depends  upon  the  degree  in  which 
we  ^ are  able  to  free  the  mind  from  the  inAuence  of  cafual 
affociations  : that  of  the  other,  on  the  contrary,  depends  on 
a facility  of  affociation,  which  enables  us  to  fall  in,  at  once, 
with  all  the  turns  of  the  faAiion,  and  (as  Shakfp>eare  ex- 
preffes  it)  “ to  catch  the  tune  of  the  times.”  For  the 
author’s  application  of  his  principles  and  remarks  to  the 
fubjedl  of  language,  which  affords  numberlefs  inAances  to 
exemphfy  fihe  inAuence  which  the  affociation  of  ideas  has  on 
our  judgments  in  matters  of  taAe,  we  muA  refer  to  his  own 
valuable  work.  See  Dr.  Blair’s  Ledlures  on  Rhetoric,  and 
Belles  Lettres,  vol.  i.ledl.  ii.  and  iii.  See  alfo  Hume’s  Effay 
of  the  Aandard  of  taAe,  in  his  Effays,  &c.  vol.  i.  eff.  xxiii. 
p.  253,  edit.  1764.  Stewart’s  Elements  of  the  Philofophy 
of  the  Human  Mind,  part  ii.  ch.  v.  § 2.  Knight’s  Analyt. 
Enq.  into  the  Principles  of  TaAe,  8vo.  1805.  Alifon  on 
TaAe,  2 vols.  8vo.  1815.  Edin.  Rev.  N°  XIV, 

Taste,  in  Mufic,  is  often  confounded  with  graces,  or 
change  of  paffages ; but  a movement  compofed  in  good 
taAe,  is  often  injured  by  what  are  called  graces.  We  rather 
fuppofe  taAe  to  depend  on  feeling  and  expreffion,  than  in 
Aourifhes,  or,  as  the  Italians  call  them,  rtffioramenti ; in  for- 
row,  pathos  ; in  joy,  brilliancy  and  Are.  Yet  when  changes 
and  embelliffiments  are  neceffary,  good  taAe  is  likewife  re- 
quifite  in  their  choice  and  application.  The  compofer  dif- 
covers  his  taAe  by  his  melodies,  as  much  as  the  performer 
by  expreffing  his  thoughts. 

TaAe,  fays  Rouffeau,  is  of  all  Nature’s  gifts  the  moA 
eaAly  felt,  and  the  moA  difficult  to  explain  ; it  would  not 
be  what  it  is,  if  it  could  be  deAned : for  it  judges  of  ob- 
jcdls  beyond  the  reach  of  judgment,  and  ferves,  in  a man- 
ner, as  a magnifying  glafs  to  reaCon. 

There  are  fome  melodies  more  agreeable  than  others, 
though  equally  well  phrafed  and  modidated  ; there  are  com- 
binations in  harmony  of  great  effedl,  and  others  that  excite 
no  attention,  all  equally  regular  as  to  compoAtion  ; there  is 
in  the  texture  of  the  parts,  an  exquifite  art  of  arranging 
and  fetting  off  one  paffage  by  another,  which  depends  on 
fomething  more  fubtle  than  the  laws  of  contraA. 

Genius  creates,  but  taAe  feledls.  Genius  is  often  laviAi 
and  redundant,  and  in  want  of  a fevere  critic  to  prevent  him 
from  the  abufe  of  his  riches.  Many  great  things  may  be 
achieved  without  taAe  ; but  it  is  taAe  that  renders  them  in- 
toreAing.  It  is  taAe  which  enables  a vocal  compofer  to 
feize  and  exprefs  the  ideas  of  the  poet  ; it  is  taAe  which 
guides  the  performer  to  the  true  expreffion  of  the  compofer’s 
ideas  ; it  is  taAe  which  furnifhes  both  with  whatever  can  em- 
belliAi  and  enrich  the  fubjedl ; and  it  is  taAe  which  enables 
the  hearer  to  feel  all  thefe  perfedlions.  TaAe  is,  however, 
not  mere  fenfibility.  A cold  heart  may  have  much  taAe  ; 
and  a man  tranfported  with  things  truly  fpirited  and  im- 
paffioned,  is  little  touched  by  grace  and  elegance.  It  feems 
as  if  taAe  attached  itfelf  to  minute  reAnementg,  and  ffinfi- 
bility  to  grand  and  fublime  eft'odls. 

Taste  A;  Jtngiw  and  playing  ; Gout  du  Chant,  Fr.  Ac- 
coi'ding  to  RoufAau,  there  was,  in  his  time,  in  France,  a 
T perfon 
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perfon  diftinft  from  the  mufic-maller,  to  teach  the  neceflary 
agremens  or  graces  thought  neceffary  to  cover,  in  fome  de- 
gree, the  infipidity  of  French  melody.  Moft  of  the  young 
ftudents  in  mufic  ufed  therefore  to  have  two  mailers,  one 
for  mufic  and  one  for  talle,  called  Mnitre  de  Gout-de-chant. 

Gout-de-chant  likewife  confilled  in  imitating  or  tak'mg-ojf 
the  voice  and  manner  of  a particular  finger ; which  is  al- 
ways done  by  exaggeration.  Tlie  face  of  a man  with  a 
mole  or  wart  upon  it,  is  of  great  ufe  to  a portrait  painter 
in  fixing  a likenefs  : fo  a finger,  with  a little  tendency  to 
nafality,  to  coarfenefs,  to  finging  through  the  throat,  or  of 
quivering  upon  one  note  in  attempting  to  ihake,  which  the 
Italians  have  well  denominated  lojfe  di  capra,  a goat’s  cough, 
are  eafily  taken  off. 

TASTINA,  in  A7ic\ent  Geography,  a town  of  Afia,  in 
the  Greater  Armenia,  between  Surta  and  Cozala.  Ptol. 

TASTING,  the  fenfe  by  which  we  dillinguilh  favours  ; 
or  the  perception  which  the  foul  has  of  external  objefts,  by 
means  of  the  organs  of  tafte. 

Authors  differ  much  as  to  the  organ  of  tailing.  Bauhin, 
Bartholin,  Vellingius,  &c.  place  it  in  the  laxer  flelhy  parts 
of  the  tongue  ; Dr.  Wharton,  in  the  glands  at  the  root  of 
the  tongue ; Laurentius,  in  the  thin  tunic  covering  the 
tongue ; others  in  the  palate,  &c.  But  the  great  Malpighi, 
and  after  him  all  the  latell  writers,  place  it  in  tlie  papillae 
chiefly  lying  about  the  tip  and  fides  of  the  tongue.  See 
Tongue. 

Thefe  papillae  arife  from  the  corpus  nervofum,  which 
rovers  the  mufcular  flefh  of  the  tongue ; whence,  palling 
through  the  corpus  reticulare,  they  ftand  up  under  the  ex- 
ternal membrane  of  the  tongue,  ere£l,  and  covered  with 
vaginae,  or  Iheaths  of  the  faid  membrane,  to  defend  them 
from  objefts  too  violent.  Thefe  vaginae  are  porous,  and 
ftick  out  fo  far,  that  when  the  aliment  is  fqueezed,  they 
enter  with  the  fame  to  receive  the  objeft,  or  the  matter  of 
tafte. 

Thefe  papillae  Boerhaave  conjeftures  to  arife  from  the 
ninth  pair  of  nerves ; and  thefe,  he  afferts,  are  the  only 
organ  of  tafte  ; the  others,  whether  of  the  tongue,  palate, 
or  jaws,  &c.  he  obferves,  contribute  nothing  to  them ; 
though  probably  thofe  of  the  cheeks  next  the  dentes  mo- 
lares  may. 

The  ohjeEl  of  tailing,  is  any  thing,  either  in  animals, 
vegetables,  or  minerals,  from  which  fait  or  oils  may  be 
extrafted. 

Tailing,  then,  is  performed  by  the  objefts  being  attenu- 
ated and  mixed  with  faliva,  warmed  in  the  mouth,  and  ap- 
plied to  the  tongue  ; where,  infinualing  into  the  pores  of 
the  membranous  vaginae  of  the  nervous  papillae,  and  pene- 
trating to  the  furface  of  the  papillae  themfelves,  it  affefts 
and  moves  them : by  which  means  a motion  is  communi- 
cated along  the  capillaments  of  the  nerve  to  the  common 
fenfory,  and  an  idea  excited  in  the  mind,  of  fait,  acid, 
fweet,  bitter,  hot,  aromatic,  aullere,  or  the  like  ; accord- 
ing to  the  figure  of  the  particles  that  ftrike  the  papillae,  or 
the  difpofition  of  the  papillae  to  receive  tlie  im.pulfe. 

The  tafte,  confidered  in  a medical  view,  may  be  dimi- 
nilhed  by  crufts,  filth,  mucus,  aphtha,  pellicles,  warts.  See. 
covering  the  tongue : it  may  be  depraved  by  a fault  of  the 
faliva,  which,  being  difeharged  into  the  mouth,  gives  the 
fame  fenfation  as  if  the  food  which  the  perfon  takes  had 
really  a bad  tafte  ; or  it  may  be  entirely  deftroyed  by  in- 
juries done  to  the  nerves  of  the  tongue  and  palate.  Few 
things  prove  more  hurtful,  either  to  the  fenfe  of  tailing  or 
fmelling,  than  obftinate  colds,  efpecially  thofe  which  affeft 
the  head.  When  the  tafte  is  diminilhed  by  filth,  mucus, 
^cc.  the  tongue  ought  to  be  feraped,  and  frequently  walked 
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with  a mixture  of  water,  vinegar,  and  honey,  or  fome 
other  detergent.  When  the  faliva  is  vitiated,  which  feldom 
happens,  unlefs  in  fevers  or  other  difeafes,  the  curing  of  the 
diforder  is  the  cure  of  this  fymptom.  To  relieve  it,  how- 
ever, in  the  mean  time,  the  following  things  may  be  of  ufe  ; 
if  there  be  a bitter  tafte,  it  may  be  taken  away  by  vomits, 
purges,  and  other  things,  which  evacuate  bile  : what  is 
called  a nidorous  tafte,  arifing  from  putrid  humours,  is  cor- 
refted  by  the  juice  of  citrons,  oranges,  and  other  acids  ; 
a fait  talle  is  cured  by  plentiful  dilution  with  watery  liquors : 
an  acid  tafte  is  deftroyed  by  abforbents,  and  alkaline  falts, 
as  powder  of  oyfter-ftiells,  fait  of  wormwood,  &c.  When 
the  fenfibility  of  the  nerves,  which  fupply  the  organs  of 
tafte,  is  diminilhed,  the  chewing  of  horfe-radilh,  or  other 
llimulating  fubllances,  will  help  to  recover  it. 

TASTNESS,  in  Geography,  a cape  on  the  N.  of  the  illand 
of  Sanday.  N.  lat.  59°  10'.  W'.lcng.  2°  20'. 

TASTO,  in  Italian  Mufic,  the  touch  or  part  of  any  inftru- 
ment,  whereon,  or  by  means  of  which  its  notes  are  made  to 
found,  be  it  on  the  neck,  as  lutes,  viols,  &c.  which  are 
called  fixed  and  immoveable  ; or  the  front  of  organs,  fpinets, 
or  harpfichords,  where  the  keys  aredifpofed  to  raife  the  jacks, 
called  moveable  touches  ; and  is  properly  no  more  than  the 
finger-board  of  each. 

Tasto  Solo.  Thefe  two  Italian  words,  written  over  or 
under  a bafe  to  folos  that  are  figured,  generally  at  a paufe, 
or  preceding  a clofe,  imply  that  the  accompanier  on  a keyed- 
inftrument  ought  to  play  no  chords  with  the  right  hand  ; 
but  only  to  ftrike  the  bafe  note  w'ith  the  left  hand,  which  is 
implied  by  the  word  tafo  folo,  a fingle  key  ; or  at  moft  to 
double  that  found  with  the  right  hand  in  the  oftave  : as  it 
is  hardly  poffible  to  divine  or  figure  the  harmony  of  an  ad 
libitum  or  cadence,  either  written  or  played  extempore,  which 
the  compofer  or  the  performer  is  allowed  to  write  or  play  on 
thefe  occafions.  Solos  are  now  no  longer  in  faftiion  ; but 
the  violin  folos  of  the  early  part  of  the  laft  century,  by 
Corelli,  Geminiani,  Somis,  and  Tartini,  have  all  clofes  of 
this  kind,  to  which  the  bafe  is  confined  to  a fingle  note,  or 
tafo  folo. 

TATA,  or  Dotis,  in  Geography,  a town  of  Hungary, 
built  in  the  midft  of  water  and  fwamps,  with  a caftle  ; 20 
miles  W.  of  Gran. 

Tata  Touba,  'm  Botany,  2.  name  ufed  by  fome  for  the  tree 
which  yields  what  the  dyers  call  the  fuftic,  or  yellow  wood 
ufed  in  dyeing. 

TATACUL,  in  Geography,  a town  of  Hindooftan,  in 
My  fore  ; 1 1 miles  N.  of  Vencatighery. 

TATALISGA,  a town  of  Africa,  in  Galam,  on  the 
Senegal  ; 60  miles  W.  of  Galam. 

TATAPARY,  a town  of  Hindooftan,  in  the  province  of 
Tinevelly  ; 15  miles  N.E.  of  Palamcotta. 

TATAPATNAM,  a town  of  Hindooftan,  in  Bara- 
inaul  ; 22  miles  S.S.E.  of  Darempoury. 

TATAR  Bassarddscihi,  a town  of  European  Turkey, 
in  Romania,  on  the  Mariza ; 16  miles  N.N.W.  of  Filip- 
popoli. 

Tatar  Bunar,  a town  of  European  Turkey,  in  Beffa- 
rabia  ; ^2  miles  S.W.  of  Akerman. 

TATARSKOI,  a fort  of  Ruffia,  in  the  government  of 
Kolivan,  on  the  E.  fide  of  the  irtifeh.  N.  lat.  53°  44'. 
E.  long.  85°  34'. 

TATENAGUR,  a town  of  Hindooftan,  in  the  Car- 
natic ; 6 miles  S.W.  of  Devicotta. 

TATENAY,  the  chief  town  of  the  iftand  Gilolo  ; which 
fee. 

TATH,  in  Old  Laws,  a privilege  which  fome  lords  of 
manors  enjoyed,  of  having  their  tenants’  Iheep  folded  at 
9 night 
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flight  on  their  demefne  lands,  for  the  improvement  of  the 
ground. 

Tath,  in  Agriculture,  a term  applied  by  flock-farmers, 
in  fome  fituations,  to  all  fuch  grafles  as  are  particularly  rank 
and  luxuriant,  and  which  have  a tendency  to  induce  the  rot 
in  fheep. 

They  commonly  diftinguifh  two  kinds  of  it ; namely,  the 
miater-tath,  which  arifes  and  proceeds  from  an  excefs  of 
moifture  ; and  the  nolt-tath,  which  is  the  produce  of  dung. 
The  latter,  it  is  faid,  is  darker  coloured  than  the  former  ; but 
that  their  foftnefs,  luxuriancy,  and  tendency  to  produce  the 
rot  in  the  animals,  are  nearly  the  fame.  The  water-tath  is 
noticed  to  be  the  produce  of  either  lands  naturally  too  moift, 
of  wet  feafons,  of  accidental  or  artificial  floodings  of  them, 
or  of  fome  other  fuch  caufes.  Nothing  is  fo  apt,  it  is  fup- 
pofed,  to  produce  the  rot  in  thefe  animds,  as  the  grafs  which 
grows  in  low  marfhy  grounds,  in  what  is  called  aivald  lands, 
and  that  around  the  heads  of  fprings,  efpecially  on  the  north 
fide  of  hills,  infomuch  fo,  indeed,  that  fuch  paftures  were 
formerly  confidered  as  naturally  rotten,  and  of  courfe  re- 
jefted  by  all  intelligent  flieep-farmers. 

In  fhort,  wherever  a very  foft  and  tender  tath  fuddenly 
ruihes  up  in  flieep-pafture  lands,  there  is  always  much  danger 
of  its  effefts  ; and  as  dung  greatly  promotes  the  growth  of 
very  rank  tath,  the  pernicious  confequences  of  fuch  nolt- 
tath  are  to  be  remedied,  by  not  allowing  horfes  or  neat  cattle 
to  pafture  among  the  fheep. 

TATHAA,  in  Geography,  a river  of  Africa,  which  runs 
into  the  Indian  fea,  S.  lat.  28°  20'. 

TATHILBA,  in  Ancient  Geography,  a town  of  India, 
on  this  fide  of  the  Ganges,  which  belonged  to  the  Bidamasi. 
Ptolemy. 

TATIAMBETTY,  in  Geography,  a town  of  Hindoo- 
ftan,  in  Myfore  ; 5 miles  N.  of  Wombinellore. 

TAT  IAN,  in  Biography,  a native  of  Affyria,  from  which 
circumflance  he  is  fometimes  called  “ the  Aflyrian,”  and  an 
ecclefiaftical  writer,  who,  according  to  Cave,  flourifhed  about 
the  year  172.  He  was  originally  a heathen,  and  by  pro- 
feflion  a fophift,  and  teacher  of  rhetoric.  His  reading  ap- 
pears to  have  been  extenfive,  and  he  is  allowed  to  have  been 
well  acquainted  with  Grecian  literature  and  philofophy. 
After  his  converfion  to  Chriflianity,  he  became  a difciple  of 
Juftin  Martyr,  to  whom  he  was  attached,  and  of  whom  he 
fpeaks  with  great  refpeft.  He  accompanied  this  father  to 
Rome,  and  travelled  through  different  countries  with  a view 
to  his  improvement.  But  fome  time  after  Jullin’s  death, 
which  happened  about  the  year  165,  he  adopted  a number  of 
abfurd  opinions.  Accordingly  he  is  charged,  and  probably 
not  without  reafon,  with  being  the  founder  of  the  fedl  of  the 
Encratites ; he  condemned  the  ufe  of  wine,  and  denied  the  law- 
fulnefs  of  marriage,  the  reality  of  Chrift’s  fufferings,  and  the 
falvation  of  Adam.  He  alfo  embraced  the  iEons  of  Valen- 
tinus, and  aflerted  with  Marcion,  that  there  are  two  gods. 
Eufebius  dates  his  herefy  about  the  twelfth  year  of  the  em- 
peror Marcus  Antoninus,  or  the  year  172.  But  however 
erroneous  were  his  principles  in  the  latter  part  of  his  life,  his 
works  afford  us  fatisfaftoy  evidence  of  the  antiquity  and  high 
efteem  of  the  gofpels  in  his  time.  After  propagating  his  doc- 
trines for  fome  time  at  Rome,  he  opened  a fchool  in  Mefopo- 
tamia,  about  the  year  172:  and  he  is  faid  to  have  preached 
at  Antioch,  and  in  fome  other  places.  The  place  and  time 
of  his  death  are  not  known.  He  appears  to  have  written  a 
confiderable  number  of  books,  one  of  which,  ftill  extant  in 
Greek,  and  entitled  “ Oratio  ad  Grsecos,”  or  Oration  againll 
the  Gentiles,  was  either  an  apology  for  Chriflianity,  or  an 
attack  on  Heathenifm.  This  was  firfl  printed  at  Zurich  in 
1 546,  with  the  Latin  verfion  of  Conrad  Gefner,  It  is  an- 


nexed to  tbe  edition  of  Juftin  Martyr’s  works,  and  thofe 
of  other  [fathers : but  the  beft  edition  is  that  of  Worth, 
Greek  and  Latin,  Oxon.  1700,  8vo.  His  defign  in  this 
work,  which  difplays  great  learning,  was  to  prove  that  the 
Greeks  were  not  the  inventors  of  any  of  the  fciences,  but 
that  they  were  indebted  for  their  acquaintance  with  them  to 
thofe  whom  neverthelefs  they  denominated  Barbarians.  This 
work,  according  to  Brucker,  every  where  breathes  the  fpirit 
of  the  Oriental  philofophy,  the  leading  tenets  of  which  he 
details  ; and  he  feems  to  have  adopted  feveral  of  the  opinions 
of  Plato,  and  of  the  Alexandrian  Platonifts,  concerning  the 
creation  of  the  world  by  the  Logos,  and  its  animation  by  a 
fubordinate  fpirit ; concerning  the  exiftence  of  demons  in 
material  vehicles,  who  occupy  the  aerial  regions,  and  that  of 
seons,  who  refide  above  the  ftars.  He  alfo  held  with  Plato 
the  imperfeftion  of  matter  as  the  caufe  of  evil,  and  thence  he 
inferred  the  meritorioufnefs  of  rifing  above  corporeal  appe- 
tites and  paflions.  Another  work  of  Tatian,  cited  by 
St.  Clement,  was  entitled  “ Perfeftion  according  to  the  Sa- 
viour,” in  which  he  argued  againft  marriage.  Eufebius  cites 
another  work  compofed  by  Tatian,  which  w'as  a “ Book  of 
difficult  queftions,  for  the  explication  of  feveral  obfcure 
places  of  Scripture.”  We  have  alfo  in  Latin  a work 
afcribed  to  Tatian,  called  “ Harmony”  or  “ Dia-Teffaron” 
of  the  Four.  But  fome  approved  writers  have  doubted  whe- 
ther  we  have  one  copy  of  Tatian’s  Harmony  now  extant, 
Dr.  Lardner  has  inveftigated  this  fubjeft  with  his  ufual  judg- 
ment and  impartiality ; and  he  inclines  to  the  opinion,  that 
we  are  in  poffeffion  of  this  work  ; and  he  thinks  that  the 
commentaries  written  upon  it  by  Ephrem,  the  Syrian,  afford 
reafon  for  concluding  that  it  was  not  fo  contemptible  or  fo 
heretical  as  fome  have  thought.  This  Harmony  is  fhorter 
than  that  attributed  to  Ammonius,  and  contains  a compen- 
dious hiftory  of  our  Lord  and  Saviour  Jefus  Chrift,  taken 
out  of  the  four  Gofpels.  It  confifts  of  four  parts  ; the  firft 
is  a kind  of  introdudlion,  containing  the  hiftory  of  our  Lord’s 
nativity,  and  the  former  part  of  his  life  ; the  other  three  parts 
are  the  three  years  of  our  Lord’s  miniftry.  Brucker  by 
Enfield.  Lardner’s  Works,  vol.  ii. 

TATIANITES,  Tatianita:,  in  Ecckfiajlical Hiflory,  a 
fefl  of  ancient  heretics  ; thus  called  from  Tatian,  a difciple 
of  Juftin  Martyr. 

This  Tatian,  who  has  the  charadler  of  one  of  the  moft 
learned  men  of  all  antiquity,  was  perfeftly  orthodox  during 
the  life  of  his  mafter.  He  was,  like  him,  a Samaritan,  by 
nation,  not  by  religion,  as  Epiphanius  feems  to  infinuate. 
They  both  belonged  to  the  Greek  colonies  which  were 
fpread  throughout  the  country  of  the  Samaritans. 

Juftin  being  dead,  Tatian  is  faid  by  fome  to  have  inclined 
to  many  of  the  errors  of  the  Valentinians  ; but  Molheim  fays, 
that  his  doArine  approached  nearer  to  that  of  the  oriental 
philofophy  concerning  the  two  principles.  He  adds,  that 
it  appears  from  the  teftimony  of  credible  writers,  that  Tatian 
looked  upon  matter  as  the  foundation  of  all  evil,  and  there- 
fore recommended,  in  a particular  manner,  the  mortification 
of  the  body  ; that  he  diftinguiffied  the  creator  of  the  world 
from  the  Supreme  Being : denied  the  reality  of  Chrift’s  body  ; 
and  corrupted  the  Chriftian  religion  with  feveral  other  tenets 
of  the  oriental  philofophy.  ( See  the  preceding  article. ) He 
had  a great  number  of  followers,  who  were,  after  him,  called 
Tatianijls  ; but  were  neverthelefs  more  frequently  diftinguiffied 
from  other  fefts,  by  names  relative  to  the  aufterity  of  their 
manners.  For  as  they  rejefted,  with  a fort  of  horror,  all  the 
comforts  and  conveniencies  of  life,  and  abftained  from  wine  with 
fuch  a rigorous  obftinacy,  as  to  ufe  nothing  but  water,  even 
at  the  celebration  of  the  Lord’s  fupper  ; as  they  macerated 
their  bodies  by  continual  faffing,  and  lived  ,a  fevere  life  of 
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celibacy  and  abftinerice  ; fo  they  were  called  Encratitae,  or 
temperate  ; Hydroparaftatae,  or  drinkers  of  water  ; and 
Apotaftitse,  or  renouncers.  Mofh.  Eccl.  Elill.  vol.  i.  ' 

TATIANSKAIA,  in  Geography,  a fort  of  RufTia,  in 
the  government  of  Saratov,  on  the  Volga  ; 12  miles  S.E.  of 
Tzaritzin. 

TATIEN,  a town  of  Chinefe  Tartary  ; 55  miles  N.E. 
of  Tam-fan. 

TATILLUM,  in  Ancient  Geography^  a town  of  Africa, 
in  Mauritania  Csefarienfis,  on  the  route  from  Carthage  to 
Csefarea,  between  Arse  and  Aufa.  Anton.  Itin. 

TATISCHEVA,  in  Geography,  a fortrefs  of  Ruflia,  in 
the  government  of  Upha,  on  the  Ural ; 28  miles  of 
Orenburg. 

TATISM  Koh,  a mountain  of  Perfia,  in  the  province 
of  Irak  ; 12  miles  N.  of  Com. 

TATIUS,  Achilles,  in  Biography,  a Greek  writer  of 
Alexandria,  is  fuppofed  to  have  lived  in  the  latter  part  of 
the  third  century.  He  is  known  to  us  as  the  author  of  a 
work  on  the  Sphere,  of  which  there  remains  a fragment, 
being  an  introduction  to  a commentary  on  the  Phenomena 
of  Aratus.  A copy  of  this  from  a MS.  in  the  Florentine 
library,  by  Peter  ViCtorius,  was  printed.  It  was  afterwards 
tranflated  into  Latin  by  Petau,  under  the  title  of  “ Ifagoga 
in  Phasnomena  Arati.”  We  learn  from  Suidas,  that  Tatius 
alfo  wrote  “ Erotics,"  in  which  he  includes  “ the  Loves  of 
Leucippe  and  Clitophon.”  This  work  is  preferved,  and 
affords  one  of  the  examples  of  Greek  romance.  The  Latin 
verfion  of  it  was  made  by  Annibal  Cruceius,  and  publifhed  at 
Bafil  in  1554.  The  lateil  edition  of  this  piece  is  that  of 
Bodem,  Greek  and  Latin,  Lipf.  1776,  8vo.  It  is  ele- 
gantly written,  but  of  a licentious  call  ; and  hence  it  has 
been  inferred  that  the  author  was  a heathen,  when  he  com- 
pofed  it  ; but  Suidas  affirms,  that  he  afterwards  became  a 
Chriftian,  and  attained  to  epifcopacy. 

TATNALL,  in  Geography,  a county  of  the  ftate  of 
Georgia. 

TATOBIT,  a town  of  Bohemia,  in  the  circle  of  Bolef- 
lau  ; 5 miles  E.  of  Turnau. 

TA-TOU-CHE,  a town  on  the  W.  coaft  of  the  ifland 
of  Formofa.  N.  lat.  24°  8'.  E.  long.  1 19°  58'. 

TA-TSIN,  a river  of  China,  which  runs  into  the  fea,  N. 
lat.  37°  46'.  E.  long.  ti8°  19'. 

TATTA,  fuppofed  to  be  at  or  near  the  ancient  Pattala, 
a town  of  Afia,  which,  before  the  building  of  Hydrabad,  was 
confidered  as  the  chief  city  of  Scind,  was  founded,  according 
to  the  tradition  of  the  natives,  in  the  906th  year  of  the  Hegira, 
and  ftands  on  a rifing  ground,  four  miles  W.  of  the  Indus. 
It  has  ftill  a population  of  18,000  fouls,  and  is  about  four 
miles  and  a half  in  circumference.  Its  wall,  conftrufted  for 
its  defence,  is  now  in  ruins.  The  houfes  of  the  higher  rank 
are  built  of  bricks,  but  thofe  of  the  lower  clafs  of  wood, 
plaftered  with  mud.  The  remains  of  the  mofques,  and 
other  handfome  edifices  of  this  city,  are  evidences  of  its 
former  profperity  ; and  although  on  the  decline,  it  enjoys  a 
confiderable  trade.  Its  trade  is  much  diminilhed,  on  account 
of  the  bad  government  of  Scind  or  Sindy,  and  the  hoftile  or 
rapacious  difpofition  of  the  Seiks,  the  prefent  poffeffors  of  the 
countries  of  Moultan  and  Lahore.  The  country  in  the  vicinity 
is  a fine  rich  foil,  being  watered  by  canals  drawn  from  the 
river.  Agriculture,  however,  is  much  negledled,  and  the 
inhabitants  of  Tatta  indicate  extreme  poverty  and  wretched- 
nefs.  To  the  north  of  the  city  is  a range  of  hills,  extending 
Several  miles  in  a northerly  diredlion  ; and  to  the  fouth  is  alfo 
a range  of  Table  land,  reaching  almoft  to  the  banks  of  the 
Indus.  Boats  trading  to  Tatta  come  no  farther  than  Be- 
gemah,  a village  at  the  diflance  of  about  five  miles.  The 


river  at  this  place  is  about  a mile  in  breadth,  and  four  fa- 
thoms in  depth  in  the  deepeft  parts.  N.  lat.  24°  44'.  E. 
long.  68°  1 7',  as  ftated  in  Kinneir’s  account  of  Perfia  ; 
but  according  to  major  Rennell,  N.  lat.  24°  50'.  E.  lono-, 
67°  37'. 

TATTAH,  a town  of  Africa,  on  the  frontiers  of  Drah 
and  Morocco,  in  the  route  from  Morocco  and  Sufe  to  Tora- 
buftoo  ; 170  miles  S.S.E.  from  Morocco.  N.  lat.  28°  25'- 
W.  long.  6°  15'.  Tattah  and  its  territory  contain  10,000 
inhabitants.  Jackfon’s  Morocco. 

T ATT  AH  A R,  a town  of  Bengal  ; 13  miles  N.  of 
Toree. 

TATTAMUNGALUM,  a town  of  Hindooftan,  in  Ca- 
licut ; 5 miles  S.  of  Palicaudery. 

TATTA R.  See  Yool. 

TATTARAN,  a fmall  illand  in  the  Sooloo  Archipelago. 
N.  lat.  6°  10'.  E.  long.  121°  58'. 

TATTERSHAI.L,  almall  market -town  in  the  wapen- 
take of  Gartree,  Lindfey  divifion  of  the  county  of  Lincoln, 
England,  is  fituated  on  the  river  Bain,  near  its  junction  with 
the  With.am,  9 miles  S.S.W.  from  Horncaftle,  and  13a 
miles  N.  from  London.  The  manor  was  granted  by  William 
the  Conqueror  to  Eiido,  one  of  his  Norman  followers,  whofe 
defcendants  affumed  the  name  of  Tatterffiall,  from  this  place. 
Robert  Fitz-Eudo  obtained  a grant  from  king  John,  for 
the  inhabitants  of  the  town  to  hold  a weekly  market : and 
another  of  the  family,  in  the  time  of  Edward  III.,  received 
the  royal  licence  to  ereft  a caftle  within  his  manor  of  Tatter- 
fhall.  But  the  prefent  fortrefs  was  built  by  fir  Ralph,  after- 
w'ards  lord  Cromwell,  treafurer  of  the  Exchequer  to  Henry  VI. 
The  caftle  and  manor  were  granted  by  Henry  VII.  to 
Margaret,  countefs  of  Richmond,  and  entailed  on  the  duke 
of  Richmond  ; who  dying  without  ifliie,  they  were  granted 
by  Henry  VIII.  to  the  duke  of  Suffolk  ; and  in  the 
next  reign  paffed  to  Edward,  lord  Clinton,  afterwards 
earl  of  Lincoln.  By  marriage  with  an  hpirefs  of  the  Clin- 
tons, they  are  now  in  the  pofleffion  of  lord  Fortefcue.  The 
caftle  ftands  on  a level  moor,  and  is  furrounded  by  two  great 
foffes,  the  outer  one  formed  of  earth,  and  the  inner  faced 
with  brick,  ten  feet  deep.  It  was  originally  intended  as  a 
place  of  defence,  and  was  progreffively  raifed  to  great  height 
and  extent.  In  the  civil  wars  it  was,  however,  dilapidated.  Till 
very  lately  the  principal  gateway  was  remaining  : the  part 
at  prefent  left  ftanding,  is  a fquare  tower  of  brick,  flanked 
by  four  odfangular  embattled  turrets,  which  are  crowned 
with  fpires  covered  with  lead.  It  was  divided  into  four  ftories. 
The  main  walls  were  carried  to  the  top  of  the  fourth  ftory, 
where  a capacious  machicolation  furrounded  the  tower, 
on  which  there  is  a parapet  wall  of  great  thicknefs.  This 
was  to  protedf  the  perfons  employed  at  the  machicolations. 
The  tower  is  conftrufted  upon  ponderous  groined  arches, 
which  fupport  the  ground-floor.  Near  the  outer  moat  ftands 
the  parifh  church,  a beautiful  and  fpacious  edifice,  built  in 
form  of  a crofs.  Few  churches,  perhaps,  have  fuffered  more 
dilapidations  than  this.  It  confifted  of  a nave,  having  five 
large  arches  on  a fide,  and  eight  clereftory  windows,  placed  in 
pairs ; on  each  fide  is  a tranfept,  and  a magnificent  choir.  The 
windows  of  the  latter  were  glazed  with  ftained  glafs,  which 
was  removed,  by  a late  earl  of  Exeter,  to  the  chapel  of  Bur- 
leigh, on  condition  that  he  replaced  it  with  plain  glafs,  which 
could  have  been  done  for  the  fum  of  forty  pounds  ; but  this 
being  negledled,  the  infide  has  fuffered  greatly  from  the 
weather  ; although  the  walls,  roof,  and  pavement  remain  alrnoft 
entire.  The  ruined  fereen  and  flails  of  wood,  richly  carved, 
are  almoft  rotten  ; behind  it  is  a ftone  fereen,  in  the  arches 
of  which  are  painted  figures.  The  body  of  the  church  and 
tranfepts  had  their  windows  richly  adorned  with  the  legendary 
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itillorieS  of  Rbmiih  faints.  Before  the  altar  lay  two  rich 
brafs  figures  of  Ralph,  lord  Cromwell,  who  died  in  1455,  and 
of  Margaret  his  wife,  who  died  in  1453.  This  nobleman, 
in  the  feventeenth  year  of  Henry  VI.,  obtained  a licence  to 
make  the  church  of  Tatterfhall  collegiate,  for  a mafter  or 
warden,  fix  priefts,  fix  fecular  clerks,  and  fix  chorifters. 
He  alfo  founded,  near  the  church-yard,  an  hofpital  or  alms- 
houfe,  for  thirteen  poor  men  and  women.  At  the  dilfolution, 
the  collegiate  revenues  were  granted  to  Charles,  duke  of 
Suffolk.  The  hofpital  ffill  remains,  with  a fmall  endow'- 
ment.  The  population  report  of  the  year  18 1 1,  ftated  that 
Tatterfhall  contained  506  inhabitants,  occup)'ing  105  houfes. 
The  market  is  held  on  Tuefdays,  and  there  are  three  fairs 
annually. — Beauties  of  England  and  Wales,  vol.  ix.  Lincoln- 
fhire,  by  J.  Britton,  F.S.A.  Hiflory,,&c.  of  Tatterfhall,  with 
plates,  8 VO.  1801. 

TATTICOMBA,  a town  of  Hindooftan,  in  Myfore  ; 
4 miles  N.  of  Dindigul. 

TATTO,  Ital.  from  Tadus,  Lat.  in  Mujtc,  implies  a 
meafure,  or  bar,  the  period  when  the  hand  or  foot  is  beaten 
down  in  marking  the  time.  SeeTACTUS,  and  Battuta. 

TAT-TOO,  q,  d.  Tap-to,  a beat  of  a drum,  at  night,  to 
advertife  the  foldiers  to  retreat,  or  repair  to  their  quarters  in 
a garrifon,  or  to  their  tents  in  a camp.  See  Retreat. 

TATTOOING,  in  Modern  Htjlory,  a name  given  at 
Otaheite,  and  other  iflands  of  the  South  fea,  to  the  operation 
of  ftaining  the  body.  For  this  purpofe  they  prick  the  flcin, 
fo  as  juft  not  to  fetch  blood,  wfith  a fmall  inftrument,  fome- 
what  in  the  form  of  a hoe,  or  blade  of  a faw  : that  part  which 
anfwea  s to  the  blade  is  made  of  a bone  or  fhell  fcraped  very 
thin,  and  from  a quarter  of  an  inch  to  an  inch  and  a half 
wide  : the  edge  is  cut  into  fharp  teeth  or  points,  from  the 
number  of  three  to  twenty,  according  to  its  fize.  When  this 
is  to  be  ufed,  they  dip  the  teeth  into  a mixture  of  a kind  of 
lamp-lack,  formed  of  the  fmoke  that  rifes  from  an  oily  nut 
which  they  burn  inftead  of  candles,  and  water,  or  charcoal- 
duft  diluted  with  water  ; the  teeth,  thus  prepared,  are  placed 
upon  the  fldn,  and  the  handle  to  which  they  are  faftened, 
being  ftruck  by  quick  fmart  blows,  with  a flick  fitted  for 
the  purpofe,  they  pierce  it,  and  at  the  fame  time  carry  into 
the  pundlure  the  black  compofition,  which  leaves  an  indelible 
ftain.  This  operation  is  performed  upon  the  youth  of  both 
fexes,  when  they  are  about  twelve  or  fourteen  years  of  age, 
in  feveral  parts  of  the  body,  and  in  various  figures,  according 
to  the  fancy  of  the  parent,  or  perhaps  the  rank  of  the  party. 
The  women  are  generally  marked  with  this  ftain  in  the  form 
<of  a Z,  in  every  joint  of  their  fingers  and  toes,  and  fre- 
quently on  the  outfide  of  their  feet : the  men  are  alfo  marked 
with  the  fame  figure  ; ar-d  both  men  and  women  have  fquares, 
circles,  crefcents,  and  iU-defigned  reprefentations  of  men, 
birds,  or  dogs,  and  various  other  unintelligible  devices,  im- 
preffed  upon  their  legs  and  arms.  But  the  part  on  which 
thefe  ornaments  are  lavifhed  with  the  greateft  profufion 
is  the  breech  ; this,  in  both  fexes,  is  covered  with  a deep 
black  ; above  which,  arches  are  drawn  over  one  another,  as 
high  as  the  fhort  ribs.  Thefe  are  often  a quarter  of  an  inch 
broad,  and  the  edges  are  indented.  Thefe  arches  are  exhi- 
bited, both  by  the  men  and  the  women,  with  fingular  often- 
tation.  The  face  in  general  is  left  unmarked.  Some  old 
men  had  the  greateft  part  of  their  bodies  covered  with  large 
patches  of  black,  deeply  indented  at  the  edges,  like  a rude 
imitation  of  flame.  It  is  only  at  New  Zealand,  and  in  the 
Sandwich  iflands,  that  they  tattoo  the  face.  There  is  alfo 
this  difference  between  the  two  laft,  that,  in  the  former,  it  is 
done  in  elegant  fpiral  volutes,  and  in  the  latter,  in  ftraight 
lines,  crofling  each  other  at  right  angles.  The  hands  and 
arms  of  the  women  are  very  neatly  marked,  and  they  have 
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among  them  a fingular  cuftom,  the  meaning  of  which  could 
not  be  learned,  that  of  tattooing  the  tip  of  the  tongufes  of 
the  females.  This  cuftom  of  tattooing,  it  is  apprehended, 
is  frequently  defigned  as  a fign  of  mourning  on  the  death 
of  a chief,  or  any  other  calamitous  event.  Perfons  of  the 
loweft  clafs  are  often  tattooed  with  a mark,  that  diftinguilhes 
them  as  the  property  of  the  feveral  chiefs  to  whom  they  be- 
long. Haw'kefworth’s  Voyages,  vol.  ii.  p.  189.  Mar- 
chand’s  Voyage,  vol.  i.  p.  99.  Cook’s  Third  Voyage, 
vol.  hi.  p.  155. 

TATTUBT,  anciently  Tadutti,  in  Geography,  a town 
of  Algiers,  formerly  a confiderable  city,  now  almoft  com- 
pletely in  ruins  : fome  beautiful  granite  pillars  were  dug  up 
fome  years  ago,  and  placed  in  a molque  at  Conftantina  ; 25 
miles  S.  of  Conftantina. 

TATU,  in  Ancient  Geography,  an  ifland  fituated  in  the 
Nile,  in  the  vicinity-  of  the  town  of  Meroe.  Pliny. 

Tatu,  in  Zoology,  the  Brafilian  name  for  the  armadillo, 
or  fhell-hedge-hog,  or  dafypus  of  Liniisus.  See  Dasypus. 

'T ATV-Apara,  the  nam.e  of  a creature  of  the  armadillo 
kind,  being  the  three-banded  or  tricuiBus  dafypus  of  Lin- 
nasus.  See  Dasypus. 

This  animal  burrow-s  under  ground,  keeps  its  hole  in  the 
day-,  and  rambles  out  at  night : wlien  it  would  fleep,  or 
w'hen  it  is  afraid  of  being  taken  up,  it  contrails  its  cruft 
into  a round  figure  ; and  hiding  its  whole  body  within,  it 
might  fooner  be  taken  for  a fea-ihell  than  a land-animal.  It 
is  hunted  witli  little  dogs,  feeds  on  potatoes.  See.  drinks 
much,  grow-s  very  fat,  and  is  reckoned  delicious  eating  when 
y-oung,  but  when  old,  has  a mufley  diiagreeable  tafte  ; breeds 
every  month,  and  brings  four  at  a time.  Ray  and  Pennant. 

T XTV- Mtflclinus.  the  IVeafel-headed  Armadillo,  the  name 
of  a fmall  animal  of  the  armadillo  kind.  This  is  the  dafypus 
unicinBus  of  Linnseus,  and  banded  armadillo  of  Pennant : it 
has  a very  flender  head,  fmall  ereft  ears,  the  cruft  on  the 
flioulders  and  rump  confifting  of  fquare  pieces  ; eighteen 
bands  on  the  fides  ; five  toes  on  each  foot ; length  from  nofe 
to  tail  about  fifteen  inches  ; the  tail  five  and  a half.  It  in- 
habits South  America.  Ray-,  Pennant,  and  Grew’s  Muf. 
Reg.  Soc.  p.  19, 

KT\}-Pala  of  Brafil,  is  the  fix-banded  dafypus  of  Lin- 
naeus, having  the  cruft  of  the  head,  flioulders,  and  rump, 
formed  of  angular  pieces,  and  between  the  bands,  and  alfo 
on  the  neck  and  belly,  a few  fcattered  hairs  ; the  tail  thick 
at  the  bafe,  tapering  to  a point,  and  not  fo  long  as  the  body, 
and  five  toes  on  each  foot.  It  inhabits  Brafil  and  Guiana. 
Pennant. 

TATU-Porrih/«,  the  name  of  the  pig-headed  armadillo, 
or  nine-banded  dafypus  of  Linnaeus,  with  long  ears,  cruft 
on  the  head,  flioulders,  and  rump,  marked  with  hexangular 
figures  ; the  nine  bands  on  the  fides  diftinguiflied  by  tranf- 
verfe  cuneiform  marks  ; breaft  and  belly  covered  with  long 
hairs  ; four  toes  on  the  fore-feet,  and  five  on  the  hind  ; the 
tail  taper,  and  a little  longer  than  the  body  ; and  length  of 
the  whole  animal  three  feet.  This  animal  inhabits  South 
America : and  one,  that  was  brought  into  England  a few 
years  ago  from  the  Mofquito  fliore,  was  fed  with  raw  beef 
and  milk,  but  refufed  our  grains  and  fruit.  Pennant. 

TATUETE,  the  name  of  a fpecies  of  tatu,  or  arma- 
dillo, being  the  nine-banded  dafypus  oi  Linnseus,  though 
Buffon  and  Pennant  aferibe  to  it  only  eight  bands  ; it  has 
upright  ears,  two  inches  long  ; fmall  black  eyes  ; four  toes 
on  the  fore -feet,  and  five  on  the  hinder  ones  •,  the  length 
from  nole  to  tail  about  ten  inches,  the  tail  nine  : it  is  of  an 
iron  colour  on  the  back,  and  whitifh  at  the  fides  ; its  belly 
alfo  is  whitifli  and  naked,  except  for  a few  hairs.  It  inha- 
bits Brafil. 
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The  flefli  of  this  is  accounted  more  delicious  than  that  of 
any  other  creature  of  this  kind,  though  they  may  all  be 
eaten.  Ray  and  Pennant. 

TATULA,  in  Botany,  a name  ufed  by  Clufius,  and 
fome  other  authors,  for  the  ftramonium,  or  thorn-apple. 

TATZO,  in  Geography,  a town  of  Hungary  ; 40  miles 
E.  of  Munkacz. 

TAU,  in  our  Ancient  Cujloms,  fignifies  a crofs. 

“ Tradendo  difto  comiti  Thau  eboreum.”  So  Mr.  Selden, 
in  his  notes  upon  Eadmerus,  p.  159.  “ Ego  Eadgifa  prse- 

didti  regis  ava  hoc  opus  egregium  crucis  Taumate  confoli- 
davi.”  See  Mon.  tom.  iii.  p.  121. 

Tau,  ia  Entomology,  a fpecies  of  beetle.  See  ScARA- 

B^us Alfo,  a fpecies  of  Phalena  bombyx. — Alfo,  a fpecies 

of  Mufca. 

Tau,  or  Tanv,  in  Heraldry,  an  ordinary,  in  figure  of  a 
T,  fuppofed  to  reprefent  St.  Andrew’s  crofs,  or  a crofs 
potence,  the  top  part  cut  off. 

It  is  thus  called  from  the  name  of  the  Greek  T,  tau. 

Tau,  m Ichthyology,  a fpecies  of  Gadus  ; which  fee. 

TAUA,  in  Ancient  Geography,  a town  of  Egypt,  and 
the  metropolis  of  the  nome  Phthemphthus.  Ptol.  and 
Steph.  Byz — Alfo,  a town  of  Afia,  between  Namaris  and 
Augara.  Ptol. — Alfo,  a gulf  of  the  ifle  of  Albion,  on 
the  fouth-eaftern  coaft.  This  elluary  is  the  firth  of  Tay. 

Taua,  in  Geography,  a town  of  Egypt ; 12  milea  S.  of 
Denutar. 

TAVACCARjfE,  in  the  Materia  Medica,  the  name  by 
which  many  authors  call  the  coccus  Maldiviee,  or  Maidive 
nut. 

TAUAG,  in  Geography,  a town  of  Perfia,  in  Farfiftan; 
39  miles  S.E.  of  Bender-Rigk. 

TAVAI,  an  ifland  in  the  Indian  fea,  near  the  coaft  of 
Siam,  about  20  miles  long  and  3 broad.  N.  lat.  13^.  E. 
long.  97°  52'. 

Tavai,  a town  of  Afia,  in  Lower  Siam;  148  miles 
S.  of  Martaban.  N.  lat.  14°  10'.  E.  long.  98°  12'. 

Tavai  Point,  the  extreme  point  of  a traft  of  land  on 
the  coaft  of  Lower  Siam.  N.  lat.  13°  40'.  E.  long.  98°. 

Tavai  or  Tovy  Poenammoo,  the  fouthernmoft  of  the 
two  iflands  into  which  New  Zealand  is  divided  by  Cook’s 
ftrait,  which  is  for  the  moft  part  mountainous  and  apparently 
barren,  and  in  this  refpecft  of  a lefs  favourable  afpeft  than 
the  other  ifland,  or  Eaheinomaunve ; which  fee.  The  ftraits, 
which  are  about  four  or  five  leagues  broad,  were  difcovered 
by  Capt.  Cook  at  the  clofe  of  the  year  1769.  The  iflands 
are  fituated  between  the  latitudes  of  34°  and  48°  S.,  and  be- 
tween the  longitudes  of  181°  and  194“  W.  Tavai- Poenam- 
moo is  faid  to  be  500  miles  long  from  S.W.  to  N.E.,  and 
from  55  to  140  broad.  See  New  Zealand. 

TAVANAGUROY,  a town  of  Hindooftan,  in  Myfore; 

1 3 miles  W.  of  Colar. 

TAVARADO,  a town  of  Portugal,  in  the  province  of 
Beira  ; 7 miles  W.S.W.  of  Montemor  o Velho. 

TAVARES,  a town  of  Portugal,  in  the  province  of 
Beira  ; 13  miles  E.  of  Vifeu. 

TAVASTLAND,  a province  of  Sweden,  bounded  on 
the  N.  by  Eaft  Bothnia,  on  the  E.  by  Savolax  or  the  go- 
vernment of  Kuopio,  and  the  Ruffian  government  of  Vi- 
borg,  on  the  S.  by  Nyland,  and  on  the  W.  by  the  govern- 
ment of  Abo,  or  Finland  Proper  ; about  150  miles  in 
length  from  N.  to  S.,  and  from  35  to  100  in  breadth  from 
E.  to  W.  The  country  is  very  fertile,  and  confifts  of  fine 
plains,  watered  by  a great  number  of  rivers  and  lakes, 
which  abound  in  fifli.  It  is  diverfified  with  arable  and  mea- 
dow lands  ; fo  that  with  refpe6t  to  thefe  natural  advantages. 
It  may  not  only  be  looked  upon  as  the  beft  part  of  Finland, 


but  is  indeed  fcarcely  furpaffed  in  thofe  particulars  by  any 
province  in  Sweden.  It  is  likewife  ftored  with  cattle,  fi(h, 
and  all  forts  of  game.  But  notwithftanding  this  country  is 
fo  fertile,  it  is  far  from  being  well  cultivated  ; and,  confe- 
quently,  the  peafants  are  generally  very  poor.  Sometimes, 
indeed,  the  corn  is  much  damaged  by  keen  and  unexpefted 
frofty  nights.  The  northern  part  of  Tavaftland  is  more 
rnountainous  and  woody  than  the  fouthem.  In  the  moraffes 
and  uncultivated  fandy  v.'ilds,  a ferruginous  earth  is  dug  up, 
from  which  the  Eifenfand  ertz,  or  iron  fandy  ore,  as  it  is 
called,  is  prepared.  The  inhabitants  fubfift  by  agriculture, 
grazing,  and  breeding  of  cattle,  and  fome  of  them  are  em- 
ployed in  the  fiflieries.  They  alfo  traffic  in  com,  peas, 
beans,  flax,  hemp,  dried  fifli,  cattle,  leather,  tallow,  but- 
ter, lime,  the  bark  of  trees,  &c. 

TAVASTHUS,  or  Kkoneborg,  a town  of  Sweden, 
and  priacipal  place  in  the  province  of  Tavaftland,  built  in 
the  year  1650,  on  a pleafant  fpot,  by  count  Pehr  Brahe, 
and  endowed  with  confiderable  privileges.  In  1713,  this 
town  was  taken  by  the  Ruffians  and  in  the  laft  war  between 
them  and  the  Swedes,  it  was  laid  in  affies.  The  caftle, 
which,  exclufive  of  the  town,  is  properly  called  “ Tavaf- 
thehus,”  or  “ Tavaftcborg,”  is  well  fortified,  and  ferves  for 
an  arfenal  and  royal  magazine  ; 80  miles  N.N.E.  of  Abo. 
N.  lat.  61°  i'.  E.  long.  24“  15'. 

TAVAVIS,  or  Thaouaouis,  a town  of  Afia,  in  Grand 
Bucharia  ; 15  miles  N.E.  of  Bucharia. 

TAUBATE',  a town  of  Brafil ; 130  miles  W.  of  Rio 
Janeiro. 

TAUBE,  Frederick  William  Von,  LL.D.,  in  Bio- 
graphy, was  the  fon  of  Dr.  Taiibe,  phyfician  to  queen  Ca- 
roline, confort  of  George  II.,  and  born  in  London  in  the 
year  1728.  After  the  queen’s  death,  the  father  fettled  at 
Zelle,  where  he  died  in  1742;  and  in  the  following  year 
his  fon  was  entered  at  the  univerfity  of  Gottingen.  Here 
he  afliduoufly  applied  to  the  ftudy  of  jurifprudence ; and 
before  he  left  the  univerfity,  being  in  his  19th  year,  he 
publiffied  a differtation  “ De  Differentiis  Juris  civilis  a jure 
Naturas,”  intended  to  prove  that  the  principles  of  the  Ro- 
man, Canon,  and  German  law  were  contrary  to  the  law  of 
nature,  and  inconfiftent  with  the  rights  of  man.  When  he 
quitted  the  univerfity,  in  the  year  1747,  he  travelled  into  fo- 
reign countries,  and  particularly  through  fome  parts  of 
Africa  and  America.  On  his  return  he  praftifed  the  law 
at  Gottingen,  but  finding,  in  confequence  of  fome  dif- 
pleafure  which  he  had  excited  by  the  freedom  with  which  he 
cenfured  the  tedioufnefs  of  law-luits,  that  he  had  no  profpeft 
of  advancement,  he  removed  to  Vienna  in  1756,  where  he 
obtained  fome  preferment  in  the  army.  Soon  after  an  en- 
gagement in  which  he  was  wounded  during  the  feven  years’ 
war,  he  abandoned  Lutheranifm,  and  embraced  the  tenets  of 
the  church  of  Rome,  hoping  thus  to  rife  in  the  Imperial 
fervice.  Having  given  proof  of  his  talents  and  fidelity  in 
an  honourable  office,  which  he  occupied,  and  bsing  ac- 
quainted with  the  Er.gliffi  language,  he  was  appointed  fecre- 
tary  to  the  Imperial  ambaffador  at  the  court  of  London, 
and  repaired  hither  in  Odlober,  1763.  Here  he  married  a 
niece  of  the  celebrated  Dean  Tucker,  with  whom  he  lived 
in  habits  of  intimacy  and  friendfliip.  In  1766  he  returned 
to  Vienna,  and  was  appointed  fecretary  to  the  council  of 
trade,  wliich  was  an  office  of  great  fatigue,  on  account  of 
the  journies  which  it  obliged  him  to  take  to  diftant  places. 
When  this  college  was  diffolved,  in  1776,  he  retired  to  Bruf- 
fels.  Having  fulfilled  another  confidential  commiffion  with 
which  he  was  entrufted,  he  returned  from  Belgrade  to  Vienna 
in  1777,  and  was  ennobled  by  the  emperor,  and  appointed 
a member  of  the  government  of  Lower  Auftria.  His  health 
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being  much  impaired,  required  an  attention  which  it  did  not 
fuit  his  inclination  or  occupation  to  give  it : his  diforder, 
which  was  an  inflammation  of  the  lungs,  increafed,  and  ter- 
minated his  life  in  June,  1778,  in  the  50th  year  of  his  age. 
He  was  juftly  honoured  for  his  integrity,  his  zeal  to  ferve 
his  friends,  and  his  liberality.  His  literary  labours  evince 
the  extent  of  his  learning  and  refearches.  His  principal 
works  are  the  traft  already  mentioned  ; “ Thoughts  on  the 
prefent  State  of  our  Colonies  in  America,  on  their  Behaviour 
to  the  Mother-Country,  and  on  the  true  Intereil  of  the  Na- 
tion in  regard  of  the  Colonies,”  London,  1766;  “ Hiftori- 
cal  and  Political  Sketch  of  the  prefent  State  of  the  Englifh 
Manufaftures,  Trade,  Navigation,  and  Colonies,  See.”  1774, 
Svo. ; “ Hittory  of  the  Englifh  Trade,  &c.  from  the  ear- 
lieft;  Periods  till  the  Year  1776,  with  an  authentic  Account 
of  the  true  Caufes  of  the  prefent  War  with  North  Ame- 
rica,” 1776,  8vo. ; “ J.  J.  Schetzen’s  Elements  of  Geo- 
graphy, improved  and  enlarged,”  1786,  8vo. ; “ Hiftorical 
and  Geograpliical  Defeription  of  the  Kingdom  of  Sclavonia 
and  Duchy  of  Syrmia,  &c.  in  three  parts,”  1777,  1778; 
“ An  Account  of  various  New  Difeoveries,  made  in  1776 
and  1777,  in  Sclavonia,  &c.  &c.”  Ltlpfic,  1777,  4to.  He 
contributed  alfo,  between  the  years  1773  and  1778,  to  Buf- 
ching’s  periodical  publications.  He  alio  communicated  to 
the  Royal  Society  of  London  “ A Ihort  Account  of  a par- 
ticular Kind  of  Torpedo  found  in  the  River  Danube,  with 
feveral  Experiments  on  that  Filh,”  publilhed  in  the  Phil. 
Tranf.  for  1775.  Gon.  Biog. 

Taube,  in  Geography,  a river  of  Wellphalia,  which  runs 
into  the  Aland,  near  Seehaufen. 

TAUBER,  a river  of  Germany,  which  rifes  about  eight 
miles  S.  of  Rotenburg,  in  Franconia,  and  runs  into  the 
Maine  at  Wertheim. 

Tauber  See,  a lake  of  Bavaria;  6 miles  W.  of  Berch- 
tefgaden. 

TAUCAEL,  or  Tuchel,  a town  of  Pruflian  Pome- 
relia.  This  town  was  taken  and  burned,  in  the  year  1320, 
by  the  Teutonic  knights,  and  afterwards  rebuilt ; 44  miles 
S.S.W.  of  Dantzic. 

TAUCHA,  a town  of  Saxony,  in  the  circle  of  Leipfic. 
This  town  was  built  in  the  year  1221,  by  Albert,  arch- 
bilhop  of  Magdeburg,  afterwards  rebuilt,  and  in  the  year 
1431  deftroyed  by  the  Bohemians  and  Huflites,  when  moll 
of  the  inhabitants  removed  to  Leipfic  ; 6 miles  N.E.  of 
Leipfic.  N.  lat.  51°  22'.  E.  long.  12°  30'. 

TAUCHIR.£,  in  Ancient  Geography,  a town  of  Africa, 
in  Libya,  belonging  to  the  territory  of  Barce,  according  to 
Herodotus,  afterwards  called  Arfinoe.  M.  D’Anville  fup- 
pofes  that  it  is  the  prefent  Teukera. 

TAVDA,  in  Geography,  a river  of  Ruflla,  which  rifes 
in  Pelim  lake,  and  runs  into  the  Tobol,  40  miles  S.  of 
Tobolllc. 

TAUDECONDA,  a town  of  Hindoollan,  in  Golconda ; 
25  miles  S.W.  of  Warangole. — Alfo,  a town  of  Hindoo- 
llan, in  Dindigul ; 7 miles  N.  of  Dindigul. 

TAUDENNY,  or  Tudenny,  a Moorilh  and  Negro 
town  or  village,  on  the  borders  of  the  Defart  in  Africa  ; 'at 
which  place  are  large  ponds  or  beds  of  fait,  which  both  the 
Moors  and  Negroes  purchafe,  as  well  as  dates  and  fig-trees 
of  a large  fize  The  falt-beds  are  about  5 or  6 feet  deep, 
and  from  20  to  30  yards  in  circumference.  The  fait  comes 
up  in  red  lumps  mixed  with  earth,  and  part  of  it  is  red ; 
. 270  miles  N.N.W.  of  Tombutloo.  N.  lat.  21°  15'.  W. 
long.  1°  25'. 

TAUDOON,  a town  of  Hindoollan,  in  Lahore;  34 
miles  S.S.E.  of  Nagercote. 


TAVE,  a river  of  France,  which  runs  into  the  Rhone, 
about  6 miles  below  Loudon. 

Tave,  or  Taff,  a river  of  Wales,  which  runs  into  the 
fea,  near  Llaugharn. — Alfo,  a river,  which  rifes  in  two 
llreams  in  the  fouthern  part  of  Brecknockfhire,  and  runs 
into  the  Severn  below  Cardiff. 

TAVERA,  a town  of  Corfica,  18  miles  N.N.E.  of 
Ajazzo. 

Tavera  a town  of  Naples,  in  Capitanata ; 14 

miles  S.S.W.  of  Afeoli. 

TAVERN  A,  a town  of  Naples,  in  Calabria  Ultra, 
formerly  the  fee  of  a bifhop,  transferred  to  Catanzaro  ; 15 
miles  N.  of  Squillace. 

TAVERNER,  John,  in  Biography,  an  eminent  mu- 
fician,  who  flourifhed  in  the  early  part  of  the  i6th  century. 
He  is  often  mentioned  by  Morley  among  our  early  contra- 
puntills,  and  by  Anthony  Wood,  as  having  begun  his  career 
by  being  organiil  of  Boflon,  in  Lincolnfhire.  At  the  ella- 
blifliment  of  Cardinal  college,  now  Chrill -church,  Oxford, 
by  cardinal  Wolfey,  he  was  appointed  organiil  there  ; but 
narrowly  efcaped  martyrdom  for  herefy,  having  held  fre- 
quent converfations  with  fome  Lutherans  on  the  abufes  of 
religion.  They  w'ere  all  imprifoned  in  a deep  cave  under 
the  college,  ufed  for  the  keeping  of  falt-fifli,  of  which  the 
ilench  occafioned  the  death  of  fome  of  them,  and  fome  were 
burnt  in  Smithfield. 

Taverner  had  not  gone  fuch  lengths  as  many  of  the  fra- 
ternity ; the  fufpicions  againfl  him  were  founded  merely  on 
his  having  hidden  fome  heretical  books  under  the  boards  of 
the  fchool  where  he  taught,  for  which  reafon,  and  on  account 
of  his  profeflional  eminence,  the  cardinal  excufed  him,  fay- 
ing “ he  was  but  a mufician,”  and  fo  he  efcaped. 

A fet  of  books  containing  maffes  and  motets  to  Latin 
words,  fome  of  which  were  compofed  in  the  time  of 
Henry  VII. , and  all  before  the  Reformation,  is  preferred  in 
the  miific-fchool  at  Oxford.  Thefe  volumes  contain  com- 
pofitions  by  John  Taverner,  Dr.  Fayrfax,  Avery  Burton, 
John  Marbec,  William  Kafar,  Hugh  Afhton,  John  Nor- 
man, John  Sheppard,  and  Dr.  Tye.  The  pieces  by  the 
three  or  four  laft  are  entered  in  a more  modern  hand,  with 
different  charaflei's,  and  paler  ink.  T:ie  chief  parts  of  the 
compofitions  are  tranferibed  in  a large,  diflinft,  and  fine 
hand  and  charadler ; but  bars  not  having  been  yet  intro- 
duced, and  being  all  ad  longam,  alia  breve,  or  in  tempo  di  Ca- 
pella,  the  ligatures,  prolations,  and  moods,  render  thefe 
books  extremely  difficult  to  read,  or  tranferibe  in  fcore. 
However,  by  dint  of  meditation  and  perfeverance,  we  ar- 
ranged the  parts  under  each  other,  of  feveral  movements  by 
all  thefe  founders  of  our  church  mufic,  particularly  John 
Taverner,  Dr.  Fayrfax,  and  Dr.  Tye  ; having  fcored  an 
entire  mafs  by  each  of  them  : as  they  are  the  mofl  ancient 
and  eminent  of  thefe  old  mailers,  in  whofe  compofitions  the 
ftyle  is  grave,  and  harmony,  in  general,  unexceptionable, 
if  tried  by  fuch  rules  as  were  eflablifhed  during  their  time  ; 
but  with  refpedl  to  invention,  air,  and  accent,  the  two  firfl 
are  totally  deficient. 

The  compofitions,  however,  of  thefe  early  Englifh  maf- 
ters,  have  an  appearance  of  national  originality,  free  from 
all  imitation  of  the  choral  produftions  of  the  continent. 
Few  of  the  arts  of  canon,  inverfion,  augmentation,  or  di- 
minution, were  as  yet  praftffed  by  them  : fliort  points  of 
imitation  are  fometimes  difcoverable,  but  they  feem  more 
the  effedls  of  chance  than  defign : and  to  charadlerife  the 
chief  of  thefe  compofers  in  the  order  they  have  been  named  ; 
Taverner  and  Fayrfax  have  but  little  defign  and  no  melody 
in  their  compofitions ; and  it  feems  as  if  they  ffiould  not 

have 
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have  been  ranked,  as  they  are  by  Morley,  with  thofe  of  a 
much  higher  clafs,  at  a later  period. 

We  can  venture  to  give  a charadler  of  Taverner,  from  an 
acbual  furvey  of  his  principal  w'orks  wiiich  have  been  pre- 
ferved,  and  which  we  have  taken  the  pains  to  fcore.  This 
author  is  in  general  very  fond  of  flow  notes,  fo  that  all  his 
pieces  which  we  have  feen,  are  ad  longam,  or,  at  quickeft, 
alia  l/reve.  Long  notes  in  vocal  mufic,  unlefs  they  are  to 
difplay  a very  fine  voice,  have  little  meaning,  and  are  wholly 
deftruftive  of  poetry  and  accent ; but  our  old  compofers 
have  no  fcruples  of  that  kind ; and  being  as  great  enemies 
to Jhort  fyllables,  as  to Jhort  notes,  exercifed  the  lungs  of  a 
finger  as  frequently  upon  one  as  the  other. 

As  the  firft  eflays  at  harmony  were  made  in  extemporary 
difcant,  upon  a plain-fong,  fo  in  written  counterpoint,  it 
was  long  a favourite  and  ufeful  exercife,  to  build  the  feveral 
parts  of  a movement  upon  fome  favourite  chant,  making  it 
the  ground-work  of  the  compofition.  And  this  cuftom  an- 
fvvered  feveral  purpofes  : it  excited  ingenuity  in  the  con- 
ilruftion  of  the  parts  ; it  regulated  and  reftrained  the  mo- 
dulation within  the  ecclefiallical  limits  ; and  as  the  plain- 
fong  had  been  long  ufed  in  the  church,  by  the  priefts  and 
people,  it  was  ftill  eafy  for  the  mufical  members  of  the 
congregation,  to  join  the  chorus  in  finging  this  fimple  and 
effential  part,  while  the  chorifters  and  choirmen  by  profefiion, 
performed  the  new  and  more  difficult  melodies,  which  had 
been  fuperadded  to  it  by  the  compofer.  The  firft  reformers, 
or  at  leaft  their  followers,  who  were  perhaps  no  great  mu- 
ficians,  wiffied  to  banifh  every  fpecies  of  art  from  the 
church  ; and  either  retaining  fmall  portions  of  ancient 
chants,  or  making  melodies,  in  the  fame  plain  and  fimple 
ftyle,  for  their  hymns  and  pfalms,  threw  afide  all  figurative 
harmony  and  florid  counterpoint ; and  fung  in  notes  of  equal 
duration,  and  generally  in  mere  unifon,  thofe  tunes  which 
are  ftill  retained  by  the  Calvinifts,  and  in  moll  of  the  re- 
formed churches  of  Chriftendom.  At  the  latter  end  of  the 
fifteenth,  and  during  the  whole  of  the  fixteenth  century,  as 
fome  chant  or  tune  was  the  foundation  upon  which  the  har- 
mony of  almoft  every  movement  of  a mafs  or  motet  was 
built,  the  additional  parts  were  the  fuperior,  medius,  counter- 
tenor, tenor,  to  which  was  given  the  plain-fong  in  fquare 
black  notes,  of  equal  lengths  to  femibreves  in  alia  breve 
time,  and  bafles.  The  clofe  or  final  movement  of  one  of 
thefe  mafles  is  inferted  in  Burney’s  General  Hiftory  of  Mu- 
fic, vol.  ii.  p.  557. 

TAVERNES,  in  Geography,  a town  of  France,  and 
chief  place  of  a canton,  in  the  department  of  the  Var,  and 
diftridl  of  Brignolles.  The  place  contains  1536,  and  the 
canton  4529  inhabitants,  on  a territory  of  280  kiliometres, 
and  9 communes  ; 3 miles  N.  of  Barjols. 

TAVERNIER,  John  Baptist,  in  Biography,  a dif- 
tinguilhcd  traveller,  was  the  fon  of  a native  of  Antwerp,  and 
born  at  Paris  in  the  year  1605.  The  frequent  mfpeftion 
of  the  maps  and  charts  fold  by  his  father,  infpired  him  with 
a paffion  for  travelling  ; fo  that  at  the  age  of  twenty-two  he 
had  made  tours  through  France,  England,  the  Low 
Countries,  Germany,  Switzerland,  Poland,  Hungary,  and 
Italy.  In  his  bufinefs  as  a jeweller  he  was  eminently  fliilful ; 
and  he  employed  40  years  in  fix  journies  in  Turkey,  Perfia, 
and  the  Eaft  Indies,  by  all  the  prafticable  routes.  Having 
acquired  great  wealth,  on  his  return  from  his  fixth  jomrney 
in  i668,  he  determined  as  a Proteftant  to  live  under  a free 
government ; and,  with  tliis  view,  purchafed  the  barony  of 
Aubonne,  near  the  lake  of  Geneva.  But  having  fuffered 
yery  confiderable  lofs  of  property  by  the  mifcondutl  of  a 
qephew,  he  fold  his  barony  in  1687,  and  commenced  a fe- 


venth  journey,  v.ffiich  terminated  his  life  at  Mofeow  in  1689, 
at  the  age  of  84.  Deftitute  of  talents  for  writing,  he  em- 
ployed Sam.  Chappuzeau  of  Geneva  to  arrange  his  memoirs, 
which  is  faid  to  have  been  no  eafy  tafle.  The  fruit  of  this 
labour  was  given  to  the  public  in  two  volumes,  deferibing 
his  fix  journies,  in  1679;  another  was  added  in  1681, 
by  La  Chapelle,  containing  an  account  of  Japan  and  Ton- 
quin,  with  a hiftory  of  the  colony  of  the  Dutch  in  the  Eaft 
Indies.  Thefe  memoirs  of  Tavernier,  notwithftanding  re- 
fledlions  on  his  veracity,  and  charges  of  plagiarifm,  have 
been  often  cited  as  authority  by  later  writers.  Gibbon  re- 
prefents  him  as  “ the  jeweller  who  faw  fo  much  and  fo  well.” 
Bayle.  Moreri.  Gen.  Biog. 

Tavernier  Key,  in  Geography,  a fmall  ifland  on  the  north 
coaft  of  Cuba,  near  Tortuga. 

TAVERNY,  a town  of  France,  in  the  department  of 
the  Seine  and  Oife  ; 6 miles  E.  of  Pontoife. 

TAVETCH,  a community  which,  with  that  of  Di- 
fentis,  forms  one  of  the  high  jurifdiftions  of  the  Grey 
League  in  Switzerland.  Thefe  two  communities  occupy 
the  weftern  extremity  of  the  valley  of  Sopra  Selva,  ftretch- 
ing  as  fai-  as  the  confines  of  Uri.  Tavetdi  is  a pleafant 
valley,  lying  at  the  foot  of  the  Alps,  which  feparate  the 
Grifons  from  the  canton  of  Uri.  The  villages  are  numerous, 
confining  of  fcattered  cottages  chiefly  conftruded  of  wood. 
This  valley  produces  pafture,  hemp,  and  flax,  and  a fmall 
quantity  of  rye  and  barley.  The  trees  are  chiefly  firs  and 
pines,  and  their  number  gradually  diminiflies  towards  the 
extremity  of  the  vale. 

TA.VETSCHE,  a town  of  the  country  of  the  Grifons  ; 

13  miles  from  Ilantz,  the  capital Alfo,  a mountain  of 

the  fame  country  ; 5 miles  S.W.  of  Ilantz. 

TAUFFERS,  a town  of  the  county  of  Tyrol ; 6 miles 
S.S.W.  of  Glurentz. 

TAUGHT,  or  Tau’t,  Tight,  in  the  Sea  Language,  de- 
notes the  ftate  of  being  extended  or  ftretched  out.  Thus 
they  fay,  fet  taught  the  Ihrouds,  the  ftays,  or  any  other 
ropes,  when  they  are  too  flack  and  loofe. 

TAVI,  in  Geography,  a town  of  Sicily,  in  the  valley  of 
Noto  ; 7 miles  N.E.  of  Caftro  Giovanni. 

TAVIANO,  a town  of  Naples,  in  the  province  of 
Otranto  ; 1 1 miles  W.N.W.  of  Alefano. 

TAUJEPOUR,  a town  of  Bengal ; 60  miles  S.S.W. 

of  Calcutta.  N.  lat.  21°  52'.  E.  long.  87°  45' Alfo,  a 

town  of  Bengal ; 32  miles  E.  of  Purneah.  N.  lat.  25°  48'. 
E.  long.  88'^  1 1'. — Alfo,  a town  of  Hindoollan,  in  Bahar  ; 
15  miles  N.  of  Chuprah.  N.  lat.  26°  2'.  E.  long.  84°  50'. 

TAVIGNANO,  a river  of  Corfica,  which  runs  into  the 
fea,  15  miles  S.  of  Cervione. 

TAUILA,  a town  of  Arabia,  in  the  province  of  Yemen  ; 
24  miles  W.  of  Tana. 

TAUILE,  a town  of  Egypt,  on  the  Nile  ; 2 miles  N. 
of  Manfora. 

TAVIRA,  or  Tavila,  a fea-port  town  of  Portugal, 
in  the  pfovince  of  Algarve,  furrounded  with  walls,  and  de- 
fended by  a caftle  ; the  harbour  is  proteded  by  two  forts. 
It  contains  two  churches,  an  hofpital,  five  convents,  and 
about  5000  inhabitants  ; ill  miles  S.S.E.  of  Lilbon.  N. 
lat.  37°  7'.  _ W.  long.  7°  35'. 

TAVISTOCK,  an  ancient  borough  and  market-town, 
in  a hundred  of  the  fame  name,  in  the  county  of  Devon, 
England,  is  iituated  on  the  banks  of  the  river  Tavy,  34 
miles  W.S.W.  from  Exeter,  and  206  miles  in  the  fame 
bearing  from  London.  Its  origin  and  growth  feem  to  have 
arifen  from  the  foundatipn  and  eftablifliment  of  a magnificent 
abbey  in  the  tenth  century,  by  Ordgar,  eaiJ  of  Devon,  and 
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Kis  fon  Ordulpli.  Within  thirty  years  after  its  foundation, 
this  abbey  was  burnt  by  the  Danes,  but  was  foon  afterwards 
rebuilt,  and  became  more  flourilhing  than  before.  By  a 
charter  granted  by  Henry  I.,  it  appears  that  he  bellowed 
“ the  jurifdiftion,  and  the  whole  hundred  of  Taviftock,” 
upon  the  abbey,  together  with  the  privilege  of  a weekly 
market,  and  a three -days’  fair.  This  charter  is  recited  and 
confirmed  by  one  granted  21  Edw.  III.  The  riches  of  the 
abbey  progreflively  increafed  ; and  Richard  Barham,  the 
thirty -fifth  abbot,  obtained  from  Henry  VIII.  the  privilege 
of  fitting  in  the  houfe  of  peers,  or,  in  other  words,  was 
mitred.  His  patent  was  dated  January  23d,  1513  ; but  the 
honour  continued  only  till  the  year  1539,  when  John  Peryn, 
the  thirty -fixth  abbot,  furrendered  the  abbey  to  the  crown, 
and  had  a penfion  of  100/.  per  annum.  The  pofiefTions  of 
the  abbey,  with  the  borough  and  town  of  Taviftock,  were 
given  by  the  king  to  John,  lord  RulTel,  whofe  defcendant, 
the  prefent  duke  of  Bedford,  is  now  proprietor.  Various 
fragments  of  the  abbey  ftill  remain,  but  are,  for  the  moft 
part,  incorporated  with  other  buildings.  The  abbey  church 
is  defcribed  by  Leland  as  126  yards  in  length  ; the  cloifters 
as  extenfive  ; and  the  chapter-houfe  as  a moft  magnificent 
ftrufture  : but  all  thefe  have  long  fince  been  completely  de- 
molilhed.  Several  buildings,  that  feem  to  have  belonjjed  to 
the  abbey,  are  now  ufed  for  warehoufes  ; and  adjoining  to 
the  principal  inn  is  a large,  handfome,  arched  gateway,  or- 
namented with  lofty  pinnacles,  apparently  of  the  time  of 
Henry  VI.  The  town  of  Taviftock  is  large  and  populous  ; 
but  the  ftreets  are  narrow,  and  indifferently  paved  ; and 
many  of  the  houfes  have  an  appearance  of  age.  The  river 
is  here  crofted  by  two  bridges,  and  after  ftorms  of  rain,  by 
flowing  over  various  ledges  and  mafles  of  rock,  prefents  a 
very  tumultuous  fpeflacle.  The  church  is  a fpacious  edi- 
fice, confining  of  four  aifles,  a chancel,  and  a tower  at  the 
weft  end,  raifed  on  arches.  Within  the  church  are  pre- 
ferved  fome  human  bones  of  a gigantic  fize,  which  were 
found  in  a ftone  coffin,  dug  out  of  the  ruins  of  the  abbey, 
and  are  faid  by  tradition  to  be  thofe  of  Ordulph,  whom 
William  of  Malmlbury  reprefents  of  fuch  immenfe  ftature, 
that  he  could  ftride  over  rivers  ten  feet  wide  ! Taviftock  is 
a borough  by  prefcription,  and  has  font  two  members  to 
parliament  from  the  23d  year  of  Edward  I.  The  right  of 
eleftion  is  in  the  freeholders  refident  in  the  borough.  The 
town  is  one  of  the  ftannaries  of  Devonihire,  but  does  not 
appear  to  have  been  incorporated.  It  is  governed  by  a 
portreve,  who  is  eledled  annually  at  the  court  of  the  lord 
of  the  manor.  The  population  of  the  parifh,  according  to 
the  return  of  the  year  181 1,  amounted  to  4723  ; the  number 
of  houfes  to  514.  Many  of  the  inhabitants  are  employed 
in  the  manufafture  of  fcrges  for  the  Eaft  India  Company. 
Five  fairs  are  held  annually,  and  a weekly  market  on  Satur- 
days. An  inftitution  for  the  ftudy  of  Saxon  literature  ex- 
ifted  in  Taviftock  at  a very  early  period,  and  leftures  were 
read  in  that  language  in  a building  purpofely  appropriated, 
and  called  the  Saxon  fchool.  Thefe  leflures  were  difcon- 
tinued  about  the  time  of  the  reformation.  Several  of  the 
abbots  were  learned  men  ; and  the  encouragement  they  gave 
to  literature  is  evident,  by  the  eftabliihment  of  a printing- 
prefs  in  the  abbey  within  a few  years  of  the  time  when  the 
art  was  brought  into  England.  Among  the  books  that 
jftued  from  this  prefs  was  Walton’s  tranftation  of  “ Boethius 
de  Confolatione,”  “ emprented  in  the  exempte  Monaftery 
of  Taveftoke  in  Denfhyre,  by  me  Dan  Thomas  Rychard, 
monke  of  the  faid  Monaftery,”  1525,  4to.  ; and  the  “ Con- 
firmation of  the  Tynners  Charter,”  26th  of  Henry  VIII., 
16  leaves,  410.  Biffiop  Gibfon  alfo  mentions  a Saxon 
Grammar  as  having  been  printed  here  about  the  commence- 


ment of  the  civil  wars ; but  this  aflertion  is  fuppofed  by 
other  antiquaries  to  be  unfounded. 

Among  the  more  eminent  natives  of  Taviftock  was  fir 
Francis  Drake,  one  of  the  moft  diftingiiiffied  feamen  that 
Britain  ever  produced,  and  the  firft  Englifhman  that  circum- 
navigated the  globe. 

Morwell-houfe,  about  three  miles  from  Taviftock,  was 
the  hunting-feat  of  the  abbots  of  Taviftock;  and  from  its 
fituation  near  Morvel-down,  and  the  woods  on  the  banks  of 
the  Tamar,  was  well  adapted  for  this  purpofe.  Its  form  is 
quadrangular,  with  a large  arched  gateway  in  front,  orna- 
mented in  a fimilar  manner  to  thofe  of  the  abbey.  The 
vaulted  ceiling  of  this  entrance  has  feveral  coats  of  arms 
fculptured  in  moor-ftone.  At  a little  diltance  is  Morwell- 
rock,  which  rifes  almoft  perpendicularly  to  an  immenfe 
height  from  the  bed  of  the  Tamar. 

About  four  miles  north  of  Taviftock  is  Bren-Tor,  a vaft 
mafs  of  craggy  rock,  which  flioots  up  from  the  road  between 
Taviftock  and  Lydford,  and  becomes  a very  confpicuous 
fea-mark  to  mariners  in  the  Britiih  Channel,  though  more 
than  20  miles  diftant.  The  fummit  is  frequently  enveloped 
in  clouds,  but  in  fair  weather  commands  an  extenfive  prof- 
pedl,  and  the  ftiips  in  Plymouth  harbour  may  be  diftindlly 
feen  from  its  fummit.  Near  the  top  is  the  parilh  church  of 
the  little  village  of  Brent,  which,  hke  moft  of  the  churches 
in  fimilar  fituations,  is  dedicated  to  St.  Michael.  On  Dart- 
moor, about  three  miles  eaft  of  Taviftock,  are  feveral  mafles 
of  rock,  and  alfo  the  remains  of  Druidical  circles  and 

avenues Beauties  of  England  and  Wales,  vol.  iv.  Devon- 

fhire,  by  J.  Britton  and  E.  W.  Brayley. 

TAVIUM,  or  Tavia,  in  Ancient  GeograpJjy,  a town  of 
Afia,  in  Galatia,  and  capital  of  the  Trocmi,  according  to 
Ptolemy,  Strabo,  and  Pliny. 

TAULACUM,  in  Natural  H't/lory,  a name  given  by 
the  people  of  the  Eaft  Indies  to  a fpecies  of  orpiment,  which 
is  very  common  with  them. 

It  is  of  a dirty  yellow  colour,  and  is  compofed  partly  of 
an  irregular  mals,  partly  of  fine  flakes,  like  fcales  of  fiihes. 
Thefe  are  of  the  belt  colour.  The  whole  mafs,  on  being 
expofed  to  the  fire,  burns,  and  emits  copious  fumes  ; but  it 
does  not  melt  readily.  After  it  has  been  feveral  times  cal- 
cined, the  Indians  give  it  internally  in  intermittent  fevers, 
with  fafety  and  fuccefs.  Woodw.  Catal.  Foff.  vol.  i. 
P-  24. 

TAULE',  in  Geography,  a town  of  France,  in  the  de- 
partment of  the  Finifterre  ; 3 miles  N.W.  of  Morlaix. 

Taule,  a town  of  Hindooftan,  in  Myfore  ; 47  miles  E. 
of  Seringapatam. 

TAULIGNAN,  a town  of  France,  in  the  department 
of  the  Drome  ; 12  miles  S.E.  of  Montelimart. 

TAUMACO,  a town  of  Greece,  in  the  province  of 
Theflaly  ; 18  miles  N.W.  of  Zeiton. 

TAUMAGO,  an  iftandin  the  Pacific  ocean,  dilcovered 
by  Quiros,  in  1606;  about  24  or  25  miles  in  circumference. 
The  ifland  abounded  with  bananas,  cocoa-trees,  and  palms  : 
it  produces  alfo  fugar-canes,  and  many  kinds  of  nutritious 
roots.  The  fleet  here  obtained,  without  difficulty,  refreffi- 
ments,  water,  and  wood,  of  which  it  flood  in  great  need. 
The  Spaniards  lived  on  good  terms  wdth  the  natives,  who 
were  eager  to  procure  them  all  the  affiftaiice  that  their  ifland 
afforded  ; nor  was  peace  infringed  till  the  very  moment  of 
their  departure.  Thinking  that  it  would  be  of  fervice  in 
the  remainder  of  their  voyage,  to  have  fome  Indians  on 
board,  who  might  aft  as  guides  or  interpreters,  the 
Spaniards  feized  four  whom  they  carried  on  board  by  force. 
Their  chief  was  foon  informed  of  it,  and  came  to  demand 
them  in  the  moll  earneft  manner ; but  they  were  refufed, 
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and  war  was  iiiftantly  declared.  A fleet  of  canoes  came  out 
to  attack  the  Spanifh  fhips,  which  their  fire-arms  quickly 
difperfed,  and  would  totally  have  dellroyed,  had  not  thefe 
brave  iflanders,  with  all  their  courage,  been  fenfible  of  their 
inferiority.  S.  lat.  lo’’.  E.  long.  169°  25'. 

TAUME,  a river  of  England,  which  rifes  in  the  county 
of  York,  and  runs  into  the  Merfey,  in  Lancafliire,  oppofite 
Stockport. 

TAUNA,  a town  of  Egypt,  on  the  Bahir  Jofeph,  or 
Canal  of  Jofeph,  which  forms  a communication  between  the 
Nile  and  the  Birket  el  Kerum  ; 5 miles  S.W.  of  Afh- 
munein. 

TAUNDA,  a town  of  Hindooftan,  in  Oude  ; 50  miles 
S.E.  of  Fyzabad.  N.  lat.  26°  32'.  E.  long.  82°  53'. 

TAUNNA,  a town  of  Hindooftan,  in  Oude  ; 30  miles 
W.  of  Lucknow. 

TAUNT,  a fea-term,  fignifying  high  or  tall.  When 
the  mafts  of  a Ihip  are  too  tall  for  her,  the  failors  fay,  fhe  is 
taunt-majled. 

TAUNTON,  in  Geography,  a confiderable  market-town 
and  borough,  in  the  hundred  of  Taunton-Dean,  county  of 
Somerfet,  England,  is  fituated  on  the  high  road  between 
Bath  and  Exeter,  52  miles  S.W.  from  the  former  city, 
32  miles  N.E.  from  the  latter,  and  144  W.  by  S.  from 
London.  It  was  anciently  called  Thonodunum,  or  the 
Town  of  the  Tone,  by  which  river  it  is  watered.  Taunton 
is  unqueftionably  a place  of  remote  antiquity  : from  the  dif- 
covery  of  coins  and  other  relics,  there  is  reafon  to  fuppofe 
it  was  not  unknown  to  the  Romans  ; but  it  is  certain  it  was 
of  great  note  in  the  time  of  the  Saxons.  For  Ina,  a Weft- 
Saxon  monarch,  built  a caftle  here  for  his  refidence  in  the 
year  700,  which  was  deftroyed  in  722  by  his  queen  Ethel- 
burga,  who  prevailed  on  him  to  refign  the  crown,  and  retire 
to  a monaftery.  A new  cattle,  on  the  fcite  of  the  former, 
was  erecfted  by  William  Giffard,  bifhop  of  Winchefter  in  the 
time  of  Henry  I.  By  various  documents  of  the  bifhops  of 
that  fee,  dated  Taunton  caftle,  it  feems  to  have  been  a place 
of  their  frequent  refidence.  In  1495  the  whole  building 
was  repaired,  and  an  embattled  gateway  built  by  bifliop 
Thomas  Langton.  Though  the  building  has  been  much 
modernized,  this  gateway  ftill  remains.  Confiderable  im- 
provements were  made  in  1577,  by  bifliop  Robert  Horn, 
who  likewife  built  the  great  hall  as  it  now  ftands,  in  which 
the  afiizes,  county  felfions,  and  bifhop’s  courts  are  held : it 
is  119  feet  in  length,  30  in  width,  and  20  in  height.  The 
other  apartments  are  applied  to  various  public  ufes.  The 
whole  caftle  occupied  a front  of  195  feet,  with  a circular 
tower  at  each  end,  of  which  only  one  is  now  remaining. 
Taunton  had  a diftinguiftied  fhare  in  the  various  civil  com- 
motions of  this  kingdom : in  the  contefts  of  the  Saxon 
kings ; in  the  civil  wars  between  the  houfes  of  Y ork  and 
Lancafter ; and  in  the  infurreftion  in  favour  of  Perkin 
Warbeck,  in  Henry  VII. ’s  reign.  In  the  civil  wars  of 
Charles  I.,  it  became  an  objeft  of  vigorous  ftruggle  between 
the  royal  and  parliamentary  forces  which  Ihould  poflefs  its 
fortrefs,  it  being  coufidered  as  the  key  to  the  weft  of  Eng- 
land. It  was  alfo  deeply  involved  in  the  rebellion  of  the 
duke  of  Monmouth,  who'  here  aflumed  the  title  of  king, 
and  was  publicly  proclaimed. 

The  town  of  Taunton,  in  point  of  fize,  buildings,  and 
refpeftability  of  inhabitants,  may  vie  with  moll  cities.  It 
contains  two  parifhes,  extends  nearly  a mile  from  call  to 
weft,  and  confifts  of  four  principal  ilreets,  which  are  well 
built,  and  of  commodious  width.  Though  ancient  and 
populous,  it  was  not  incorporated  till  the  reign  of  Charles  I., 
1627.  It  did  not  long  enjoy  this  privilege  ; for  Charles  II., 
on  his  reftoration,  out  of  refentment  for  the  town’s  adherence 


to  the  parliament  againll  his  father,  deprived  it  of  its  charter. 
It  continued  disfranchifed  17  years,  when  the  king  gi  anted 
it  a new  charter.  The  corporation  confifts  of  a mayor,  re- 
corder, a juftice  of  the  peace,  two  aldermen,  ten  capital, 
and  ten  inferior  burgefles.  The  juftice  is  always  the  laft 
mayor,  who,  with  the  two  aldermen,  are  annually  elected 
out  of  the  capital  burgefles  ; and  the  vacancies  occafioned 
by  this  eleftion  are  filled  up  from  the  inferior  members  of 
the  corporation.  The  officers  are  a town-clerk,  two  fer- 
jeants  at  mace,  a bell-man,  and  a beadle.  There  are  afting 
under  the  mayor,  and  fworn  in  by  him,  two  conftables  and 
fix  tything-men  or  petty  conftables,  who,  with  two  port- 
reves  and  two  bailiffs,  are  annually  chofen  by  a jury,  and 
are,  properly  fpeaking,  the  officers  of  the  bifhop  of  Win- 
chefter, in  whole  court  they  are  elefted.  The  mayor’s 
officers  cannot  arrefl  within  the  borough  ; and  there  being 
no  prifon,  except  a kind  of  town -bridewell  called  the  Nook, 
debtors  are  fent  to  the  county  gaol  at  Ilchefter,  Though 
the  town  has  for  ages  been  flourifliing,  and  of  great  import- 
ance in  the  county,  yet  the-  corporation  has  neither  land, 
houfes,  nor  joint  flock  in  money  ; their  charter  excluding 
them  from  fuch  poffeflions. 

Taunton  is  an  ancient  borough  by  prefeription,  and  has 
returned  two  members  to  parliament  from  the  year  1294, 
23  Edward  I.  The  right  of  eleftion  is  vetted  in  a deferip- 
tion  of  people  called  pot-wablers,  or  pot-wabloners.  Thefe 
are  all  fuch  inhabitants  as  refide  within  the  borough,  and 
boil  their  own  pots,  provided  they  are  not  paupers,  and 
have  not  received  relief  from  the  fund  of  any  charity  within 
a year.  The  number  of  voters  is  ellimated  at  about  500. 
The  bounds  of  the  borough,  to  which  the  right  of  eleftion 
is  limited,  are  fmall  in  proportion  to  the  town,  compre- 
hending only  a part  of  the  parifli  of  St.  Mary  Magdalen. 
The  principal  article  of  trade  in  Taunton  is  the  woollen 
manufafture,  which  has  flourifhed  to  a great  extent  almoft 
ever  fince  its  introdudlion  into  England  by  the  famous  John 
Kempe,  the  firll  manufaftory  being  eftablifhed  fo  eaidy  as 
the  year  1336.  Upwards  of  onethoufand  looms  are  faid  to 
have  been  employed  at  one  time ; but  the  trade  is  now 
greatly  reduced,  and  the  population  decreafed  ; houfes  in 
the  fuburbs  have  fallen  to  ruin,  and  have  been  deftroyed.  A 
large  filk  manufaftory  was  eftablifhed  in  the  year  1780. 
Two  large  markets  are  held  on  Wednefday  and  Saturday, 
and  here  are  two  annual  fairs.  By  the  population  report  of 
the  year  1811,  Taunton  was  Hated  to  contain  1371  houfes, 
and  6997  inhabitants. 

The  edifices  for  leligious  worfliip  in  this  town  are  two 
parifli  churches,  and  five  diffenting  meeting-houfes.  The 
church  of  St.  Mary  Magdalen  is  a fpacious  beautiful  ftruc- 
ture,  with  a lofty  and  ftrong  tower  of  excellent  workman- 
fhip,  of  the  florid  ftyle,  having  four  ftately  pinnacles  thirty- 
two  feet  high,  making  the  whole  height  1 53  feet.  This  tower 
has  thirteen  handfome  windows,  with  a variety  of  curious 
prominent  ornaments,  that  give  the  whole  an  air  of  magnifi- 
cence, united  to  a delicate  elegance,  not  to  be  equalled  in 
the  county,  nor  perhaps  in  the  kingdom.  It  was  probably 
eredled  by  Henry  VII.,  who,  when  he  came  to  the  crown, 
rebuilt  many  of  the  churches  in  Somerfetfliire,  as  a reward  of 
the  attachment  of  the  county  to  the  Lancaftrian  party.  The 
infide  of  the  church  is  anfwerable  to  the  exterior,  and  makes 
a grand  appearance.  Its  curious  roof  is  fupported  by  twenty- 
four  pillars,  in  four  rows,  dividing  it  into  five  aifles  and  a 
chancel.  There  are  forty-four  windows,  fome  of  which 
have  painted  glafs.  The  other  church,  St.  James’s,  though 
every  way  inferior  to  the  former,  is  a ftrong,  plain,  ancient 
ftrufture,  fuppofed  to  have  been  built  in  the  13th  cen- 
tury. The  meeting-houfes  are  St.  Paul’s,  and  the  new  meet- 
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iiig,  for  Proteftant  diffenters ; one  for  Baptifls,  one  for 
Quakers,  and  one  for  Wcfleyan  Methodifts.  The  buildings 
for  charitable  purpofes  are,  a free  grammar-fchool,  founded 
by  Richard  Fox,  bilhop  of  Wincheller,  about  the  year 
1500;  two  large  and  well  endowed  alms-houfes,  founded 
in  the  1 7th  century,  by  Mr.  Robert  Graye  and  Mr.  Richard 
Huilh  ; two  other  alnas-houfes,  on  a fmaller  fcale ; two 
work-houfes  ; and  an  hofpital,  the  moll  capital  of  its  kind 
in  the  county  : it  is  a fquare  ftrufture,  90  feet  on  a fide  ; con- 
trived to  admit  through  every  part  a free  circulation  of  frefh 
air  ; and  forming  on  the  whole  a commodious  receptacle  for 
the  difeafed.  The  firft  corner-ftone  was  laid  by  lord  North 
in  1772,  and  the  building  was  completed  in  1774.  In  the 
centre  of  the  town  is  a fpacious  building,  erefted  in  1772, 
under  the  fandtion  of  an  aft  of  parliament ; the  lower 
part  is  the  market -houfe,  over  which  is  the  town-hall,  where 
the  borough  feffions  are  held. 

On  the  eaft  part  of  the  town  was  a priory  for  Black 
canons,  founded  in  1127,  by  bifhop  Giffard : at  the  diflb- 
lution,  it  was  granted  to  Matthew  Colehurft.  A leper- 
ho Life  was  alfo  founded  about  the  year  1280,  by  Thomas 
Lambritz  ; and  a Iioufe  of  White  or  Carmelite  friars,  in 
1322,  by  Walter  de  Meryet.  Both  thefe  houfes  are  fup- 
pofedto  have  been  private  property  previous  to  the  diffolution. 
— Collinfon’s  Hiftory  of  Somerfetfhire,  vol.  iii.  Toulmin’s 
Hiftory  of  the  Town  of  Taunton;  4to.  1791.  Maton’s 
Obfervations  on  the  Weftern  Counties  of  England,  vol.  ii. 
8vo.  1797. 

Taunton,  a river  of  Maffachufetts,  which  runs  into  the 
fea  at  Rhode  ifland,  N.  lat.  41°  24'.  W.  long.  71°  10'. — 
Alio,  a town  of  Maffachufetts ; 29  miles  S.  of  Bofton. 
N.  lat.  41°  48'.  W.  long.  71°  2'. — Alfo,  a river  of  Ame- 
rica, in  the  province  of  Maine,  which  runs  into  the  fea  near 
New  Briftol. 

TAUNTON-DEAN,  a valley  of  England,  extending 
about  thirty  miles  in  length,  in  the  county  of  Somerfet,  of 
fertility  and  produce  equal  to  almoft  any  in  the  kingdom.  It 
takes  its  name  from  Taunton,  the  principal  town. 

TAVOLADOTO,  a fmall  ifland  near  the  eaft  coaft  of 
Sardinia.  N.  lat.  40°  54'.  E.  long.  9°  5'. 

TAVOLARA,  a fmall  ifland  near  the  eaft  coaft  of  Sar- 
dinia. N.  lat.  40°  52'.  E.  long.  10°  5'. 

TAVORA,  a river  of  Portugal,  which  runs  into  the 
Duero,  5 miles  N.E.  of  Lamego. — Alfo,  a town  of  Por- 
tugal, in  the  province  of  Beira  ; 6 miles  E.  of  Lamego. 

TAVOYVOVEL,  a fmall  ifland  near  the  eaft  coaft  of 
Lewis.  N.  lat.  58°  6'.  W.  long.  6°  29'. 

TAURAGUR,  a town  of  Hindooftan,  in  Lahore;  24 
miles  W.N.W.  of  Nogarcot. 

TAURASI,  a town  of  Naples,  in  Principato  Ultra  ; 

E2  miles  S.E.  of  Benevento. 

TAURASIA,  \\\  Ancient  Geography,  a town  of  Italy,  in 
Gallia  Tranfpadana. 

TAUPv_AT,  in  Geography,  a town  of  the  ifland  of  Cuba  ; 

38  miles  N.N.E.  of  St.  ,Tago. 

TAUREA,  among  the  Romans,  a puniflimcnt  inflidfed 
by  whipping  with  fcourges  made  of  bulls’  hides. 

TAUREAU,  in  Geography,  an  ifland  on  the  French 
coaft,  with  a fort  to  defend  the  harbour  of  Morlaix. 

TAFTREE,  a town  of  Bengal;  3;  miles  S.S.E.  of 
Ghidore. 

TAURESIUM,  in  Ancient  Geography,  a town  of  Eu- 
ropean Uardania,  on  the  other  fide  of  the  territory  of  Du- 
ras  ; the  birtli-place  of  Juftinian,  who  founded  here  a magni- 
ficent town,  called  after  his  own  name. 

FAURT  I'lberi  libertas In  fome  ancient  charters,  taurus 

lihcr  fignifies  a common  bull  kept  for  all  tenants  within  fuch 


a manor,  or  liberty. — “ Cum  libertate  faldise,  liberi  tauri, 
et  liberi  apri,  &c.”  See  Free  Bull. 

Tauri,  in  Ancient  Geography,  a people  of  Sarmatia,  in 
the  vicinity  of  Scythia.  According  to  Herodotus,  thefe  peo- 
ple had  a cuftom  of  facrificing  to  Iphigenia,  the  daughter 
of  Agamemnon,  the  ftrangers  whom  chance  threw  on  their 
coafts,  and  alfo  the  Greeks  who  fell  into  their  hands. 

TAURI  A,  TooipEia,  in  Antiquity,  a feftival  in  honour  of. 
Neptune.  Pot.  Archseol.  tom.  i.  p.  432. 

Tauria,  in  Ancient  Geography,  an  ifland  of  the  Medi- 
terranean fea,  between  New  Carthage  and  Casfarea  of  MaiS- 
ritania.  Anton.  Itin. 

TAURIANA,  a town  of  Italy,  in  Brutium. 

TAURICA  Chersonesus.  See  Chersonesus  Taurica 
and  Crimea. 

TAURIDA,  Tauricheskaia,  or  province  of  Taiiris, 
in  Geography,  a province  of  Ruflia,  being  part  of  the  go- 
vernment of  Catherinenflaf  or  Ecaterrinenflaf  or  Ekateri- 
noflav,  bounded  on  the  N.  by  the  rivers  Dnieper  and  the 
Konflcija,  on  the  W.  and  S.  by  the  Black  fea,  and  on  the 
E.  by  the  fea  of  Azoph.  This  fertile  peninfula,  which  is 
the  great  mart  of  commerce  in  the  Black  fea,  was  colonized 
for  the  purpofes  of  trade  by  the  Greeks,  Romans,  Genoefe, 
occupied  by  the  Turks  under  Mahomet  II.,  and  governed 
by  the  khan  of  the  Tartars,  a vaffal  to  the  Porte.  On  the 
peace  of  Kninardi,  in  1774,  declared  an  independent 

fovereignty,  taken  poffelTion  of  by  Catharine  II.  on  the  ab- 
dication of  the  khan  Sahin  Gerai,  in  1783,  and  confirmed 
to  Ruflia  by  the  Porte  in  the  fame  year  by  the  treaty  of 
Conftantinople.  The  emprefs  revived  feveral  of  the  ancient 
Greek  names.  M.  Pallas  has  exhibited  an  animated  and  de- 
lightful pidfure  of  this  province  in  his  account  of  a journey 
made  in  1794,  for  which  we  refer  to  Tooke’s  Ruflia,  vol.  i. 
For  a farther  account  of  it,  fee  Crimea.  See  alfo  Russia. 

Taurida,  Mountains  of,  are  extended  and  lofty,  forming 
the  fouthern  fide  of  the  province,  and  the  fliore  of  the 
Euxine  fea.  The  range  extends  from  Theodofia  in  a ftraight 
line  weftwards,  quite  up  to  Balbcck.  At  Karafobafar  two 
towering  pinnacles  flioot  up,  and  at  Akmelchat  a very  ele- 
vated one,  called  Aktau.  The  fmaller  mountains  ftand  diftindt 
and  fcattered.  It  is  very  probable  that  tins  range  is  partly 
a continuation  of  the  Caucafian,  and  partly  of  the  Carpa- 
thian mountains  ; and  that  thefe  two  princip.al  chains  are 
connedfed  by  it  : which  alfo  feems  apparent  from  the  nature 
and  qualities  of  the  mountains  oppofite  to  thofe  of  Taurida, 
which  extend  beyond  the  Danube,  through  Bulgaria,  and 
are  called  Pulkanian.  The  greater  part  of  thefe  mountains 
of  Taurida  confifts  of  chalk-mafl'es  with  petrifadfions,  and 
many  beds  of  fand  and  marie,  and  chalk-hills  with  flints. 
Hence  it  is  prefumed  that  they  are  not  to  be  claffed  with 
the  original,  but  only  with  the  alluvial  or  depofited  moun- 
tains. A part  of  them  is  thought  to  owe  its  origin  even  to 
the  fubterranean  fires.  Whether  this  be  the  cafe  or  not,  it 
is  faid  that  lead,  copper,  and  iron  oi'es  are  found  in  them,  as 
well  as  jafper,  agate,  and  mountain  cryftal.  They  are  very 
rich  in  lime-ftone,  marble,  flate,  fand-ftone,  coal’s,  naphtha, 
and  common  fait.  The  ifle  of  Taman  confifts  merely  of 
beds  of  fand  and  marie,  without  lime-ftone.  The  height  of 
the  Taurida  mountains  is  moderate  ; and  they  are  in  a great 
degree  deftitute  of  forefts.  The  trees  that  grow  upon  them 
are  thofe  of  the  richeft  foliage,  fuch  as  oak,  beech,  chefnut, 
&c.  But  what  they  want  in  wood  is  made  up  very  amply 
by  the  rich  and  beautiful  herbs  of  the  vallies.  The  rivers 
that  take  their  rife  from  thefe  mountains  are  the  Alma, 
Katfha,  Kabai'da,  Salgyr,  Karuffu,  and  many  leffer  llreams, 
that  form  pleafing  natural  cafcades. 
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TAURILIA,  among  the  Romans,  games  in  honour  of 
the  infernal  gods.  They  were  otherwife  called  ludi  taur'iu 

TAURINIA,  in  Ancient  Geography,  a town  of  Eu- 
ropean Sarmatia,  in  the  peninfula  called  “ Curfus  Achillis.” 
Stepli.  Byz. 

TAURIS,  m Geography.  See  Tabreez. 

TAURISCI,  in  Ancient  Geography,  a Celtic  people,  who 
were  eilablilhed  along  die  Danube.  They  were  feparated 
fi-ora  the  Scordifci  by  a mountain  called  by  Pliny  Mons 
Claudius. 

TAURO,  a town  of  European  Sarmatia,  in  the  penin- 
fula of  “ Curfus  Achillis.”  Suidas. 

TAUROBOLIUM,  or  Tauroboliont,  among  the 
Ancients,  facrifices  of  bulls,  which  were  offered  to  Cybele, 
the  mother  of  the  gods,  to  render  thanks  to  the  goddefs  of 
the  earth,  for  her  teaching  men  the  art  to  tame  thofe  ani- 
mals, and  fit  them  for  labour. 

The  Taurobolium  was  a kind  of  facrifice  of  expiation  and 
purification  ; of  which  no  trace  occurs  before  the  reign  of 
Antonine,  and  which  feems  to  have  terminated  under  Hono- 
rius  and  Theodofius  the  younger.  It  was  principally  em- 
ployed in  the  confecration  of  the  priefts  of  Cybele. 

TAVRO-C ASTRO,  in  Geography,  a town  of  Greece, 
in  Livadia  ; 20  miles  N.N.E.  of  Athens. 

TAUROCINIUM,  in  Ancient  Geography,  a river  of 
Italy,  in  Magna  Gr$cia  ; and  the  people  who  lived  upon  its 
banks  in  the  vicinity  of  the  town  of  Rhegium,  were  called 
Taurocini. 

TAUROCOLLA,  Bull-Ghu,  a fort  of  glue  much  ufed 
among  the  ancients  in  works  that  required  ftrength,  being 
accounted  far  ftronger  than  any  other  kind.  It  was  made 
by  boiling  down  the  ears  and  genital  parts  of  a bull  in  water. 

TAUROENTUM,  in  Ancient  Geography,  a colony 
founded  by  the  ancient  Marfeilloife  on  the  fea-fhore,  to  the 
right  of  the  entrance  into  the  bay  of  Ciotat. 

TAUROGEN,  in  Geography,  a town  of  Samogitia  ; 30 
miles  S.W.  of  Rofienne. 

TAUROMENIUM,  in  Ancient  Geography,  a town  of 
Sicily.  See  Taormina. 

TAUROPOLIA,  in  Antiquity,  fealls  celebrated  in 
honour  of  Diana  and  Apollo,  in  the  Icarian  illes,  wz.  thofe 
of  the  Archipelago  and  of  the  iEgean  fea. 

TAUROPOLIAN,  in  Ancient  Geography,  the  name  of 
a temple  fituated  in  the  ifle  of  Samos  ; dedicated  to  Artemis, 
or  Diana. — Alfo,  a temple  dedicated  to  Diana,  in  the  ifle 
of  Icaria.  Strabo. 

TAUROPOLIS,  a town  of  Alia  Minor,  in  Caria. 

TAURUS,  in  AJlronomy,  the  Bull,  one  of  the  twelve 
figns  of  the  zodiac,  and  the  fecond  in  order. 

The  liars  in  the  conllellation  Taurus,  in  Ptolemy’s  cata- 
logue are  44  ; in  Tycho’s  catalogue,  43  ; in  Hevelius’s  cata- 
logue, 51  ; in  the  Britannic  catalogue,  141.  See  Constel- 
lation. 

Taurus,  in  Ancient  Geography,  a name  given  by  the  an- 
cients to  a chain  of  mountains,  which  commenced  in  Alia 
Minor,  occupied  the  northern  part  of  Cilicia,  and  proceeded 
to  join,  towards  the  north  of  Syria,  mount  Amanus  ; but 
afterwards  the  name  has  comprehended  the  mountains  which 
reach  from  the  Taurus  of  the  ancients  to  the  fovith  of  the 

Cafpian  fea Alfo,  the  name  of  a promontory  on  the  eaftern 

coall  of  Sicily.  Ptolemy Alfo,  a mountain  of  Scythia. 

It  is  a branch  of  mount  Taurus  that  extends  to  the  environs 

of  the  Palus  Masotides  and  the  Cafpian  fea.  Jornandes 

Alfo,  a mountain  of  Germany,  and  a mountain  of  ^Ethiopia. 
— Alfo,  a place  of  Palelline,at  the  entrance  of  the  town  of  Je- 
richo.— Alfo,  ariver  of  Greece, in  the’Peloponnefus. — Alfo, 
a river  of  Afia,  in  the  vicinity  of  Pamphylia. — Alfo,  the 
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name  of  one  of  the  three  canals  by  which  the  town  of 

Alexandria,  in  Egypt,  communicates  with  the  fea Alfo,  a 

place  of  Sicily,  60  Itadia  from  the  town  of  Syracufe 

Alfo,  a marfh  of  Gallia  Narbonneniis. 

Taurus,  in  Geography,  was  a general  name  given  by 
the  ancients  to  any  thing  of  a gigantic  nature,  and  hence  it 
has^.been  apphed  to  a celebrated  range  of  mountains,  which 
is  faid  to  extend  from  the  Grecian  Archipelago  to  the  extre- 
mities of  Alia.  By  Strabo  it  is  thought  to  originate  in 
Caria  and  Pamphylia  ; and  by  fome  modern  geographers,  on 
the  coall  of  Cilicia,  not  far  from  Scanderoon.  However 
this  be,  it  interfedls  Alia  Minor  from  E.  to  W.,  and  ad- 
vancing in  a N.E.  diredlion,  intercepts  the  courfe  of  the 
Euphrates,  and  fpreads  itfclf  over  the  kingdom  of  Arme- 
nia, where  it  unites  with  mount  Caucafus.  It  then  detaches 
a variety  of  branches  into  Perlia,  of  which  the  moll  con- 
fpicuous  is  that  named  Mont  Zagros  by  the  ancients.  This 
long  and  lofty  range  formerly  divided  Media  from  Affyria, 
and  now  forms  the  boundary  of  the  Perfian  and  Turkilh  em- 
pires.  It  runs  parallel  with  the  river  Tigris  and  Perfian 
gulf,  and  almoft  difappearing  in  the  vicinity  of  Gombroon, 
feems  once  more  to  rife  in  the  northern  dillridls  of  Kerman, 
and  following  an  eallerly  courfe  through  the  centre  of 
Meckraun  and  Balouchillan,  is  entirely  loll  in  the  deferts  of 
Sinde. 

Taurus,  in  fome  Ancient  Cnjloms,  fignifies  a hulband. 

Leg.  H.  I.  cap.  7.  “ Videtur  autem  matris  ejus,  cujuf- 
cunque  taurus  alluferit.” 

Taurus,  in  ii«/owo/o^y,  a fpecies  of  Scarahteus. — Alfo,  a 

fpecies  of  Cicada,  found  in  Coromandel Alfo,  a fpecies  of 

Cimex, 

Taurus,  in  Ornithology,  a name  given  by  the  ancients  to 
the  bittern  or  butter-bump,  from  its  imitating  the  roaring  of 
a bull  in  its  noife. 

Taurus,  m Zoology.  See  Bos  and  Bull. 

Taurus  Mth'wpicus,  the  ^Ethiopian  Bull,  an  animal  de- 
feribed  in  a very  remarkable  manner  by  Pliny ; but  fo  con- 
trary to  the  courfe  of  nature,  that  we  may  very  juflly  rank 
it  among  the  other  extraordinary  animals,  fuch  as  the  man- 
tichora  and  the  vermis  caeruleus,  of  fixty  or  feventy  feet 
in  length. 

TAUSA,  in  Geography,  a town  of  Saxony,  in  the  circle 
of  Neulladt  ; 2 miles  N.  of  Ziegenbruck. 

TAUSCHELIN,  a town  of  Bohemia,  in  the  circle  of 
Schlan  ; 10  miles  W.N.W.  of  Schlaii. 

TAUSCHIN,  a town  of  Bohemia,  in  the  circle  of 
Kaurzim  ; 7 miles  S.E.  of  Kolleletz. 

TAUSEN,  John,  in  Biography,  called  the  “ Danilh 
Luther,”  becaufe  he  was  one  of  the  firll  promoters  of  the 
reformation  in  Denmark,  was  born  of  parents  who  were 
peafahts  in  the  ifle  of  Fyen,  in  the  year  1499.  Having  finilh- 
edhis  courfe  of  education,  he  became  a monk  in  the  convent  of 
the  order  of  St.  John  of  Jerufalem,  at  Antoorlkow,  and  here 
he  ingratiated  himfelf  fo  much  with  the  prior,  that  he  ob- 
tained a penfion  for  travelling  into  foreign  countries,  on 
condition  that  he  Ihould  avoid  Wittenberg,  which  was  at 
that  time  the  focus  of  herefy.  In  his  progrefs  he  vifited 
Louvain  and  Cologne,  where  he  had  an  opportunity  of  pe- 
rufing  fome  of  the  works  of  Luther,  with  which  he  was  fo 
captivated,  that  he  could  not  refill  the  inclination  of  pro- 
ceeding to  Wittenberg,  notwithllanding  the  prior’s  inter- 
dift.  In  this  place  he  purfued  his  lludies  under  the  inllriic- 
tion  of  Melan£lhon  with  fuch  fuccefs,  that  he  was  ap- 
pointed to  give  public  ledlures  on  theology  in  the  univerlity 
of  Copenhagen.  In  his  convent,  to  which  he  was  foon  re- 
called, he  frequently  preached  ; and  at  length,  m%.  in  1524, 
publicly  avowed  himfelf  a difciple  of  Luther.  Tlie  confe- 
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quence  was  lijs  expulfion  from  the  convent  at  Antoorfltow, 
and  his  retirement  to  another  at  Wiborg.  As  he  here  pro- 
pagated his  doftrine,  he  was  imprifoned  by  the  prior  ; but 
by  this  aft  of  feverity  he  was  emboldened  to  proceed,  and 
preached  to  the  populace  from  a window.  Being  liberated 
in  1526,  he  was  in  the  fame  year  appointed  chaplain  to  the 
king,  and  permitted  to  preach  openly  at  Wiborg.  He  foon 
acquired  a number  of  followers,  who  went  to  church  armed, 
in  order  to  proteft  him  from  the  violence  of  the  Papifts.  In 
1529  he  w'as  invited  to  officiate  in  the  church  of  St.  Nicho- 
las, at  Copenhagen  ; and  in  the  following  year  he  attended, 
as  direftor,  at  a conference  which  took  place  in  that  city  be- 
tween the  Lutherans  and  the  Roman  Catholics.  On  the 
death  of  Frederic  I.  he  w'as  baniffied  fromZealand,but  being 
after  a few  days  invited  to  return,  he  was  appointed  clergy- 
man and  ledlurer  in  theology  at  Rofdikild.  In  1542  he  was 
advanced  to  the  epifcopal  chair  of  Ribe,  and  died  in  the 
year  1561.  Taufen,  befides  an  improved  Danilh  tranflation 
of  the  Pfalms,  printed  in  1544,  and  at  Copenhagen  in  I557» 
was  the  author  of  feveral  works,  confifting  of  Daniffi 
hymns,  and  treatifes  on  the  doftrine  of  Lutlier.  A full 
account  of  his  meritorious  fervices  may  be  found  in  Profeffor 
Munter’s  Hiltory  of  the  Reformation  in  Denmark,  &c. 
Gen.  Biog, 

TAUSS,  or  Domazlitz,  in  Geography,  a town  of  Bo- 
hemia, in  the  circle  of  Pilfen  ; 26  miles  S.S.W.  of  Pilfen. 
N.  lat.  49°  25'.  E.  long.  12°  52'. 

TAUSTE,  a town  of  Spain,  in  Aragon  ; 25  miles  N..W. 
of  Saragoffa. 

TAUTENBURG,  a town  and  citadel  of  Saxony,  in 
Thuringia  ; 3 miles  S.  of  Camburg. 

TAUTICA,  in  Ancient  Geography,  a town  of  Aha,  in 
Media. 

TAUTOLOGICAL  Echors,  are  fuch  echoes  as  re- 
peat the  fame  found  or  fyllable  many  times.  See  Echo. 

TAUTOLOGY,  in  Grammar,  a needlefs  repetition  of 
the  fame  fenfe  in  different  words  ; or,  a reprefentation  of 
any  thing  as  the  caufe,  condition,  or  confequence  of  itfelf. 
Of  the  firft  kind  is  that  of  Virgil  : 

“ Si  fata  virum  fervant,  fi  vefcitur  aura 

JEtherea,  neque  adhuc  crudelibus  occubat  umbris.” 
Such  alfo  is  this  of  Addifon  : 

“ The  dawn  is  overcait  : — the  morning  lours  ; 

And  heavily  in  clouds  brings  on  the  day.”  Cato. 

Here  the  fame  thought  is  repeated  thrice  in  different 
words. 

It  is  alfo  conffdered  as  of  the  nature  of  tautology,  to 
lengthen  a fentence  by  coupling  words  altogether  or  nearly 
fynonimous,  whether  , they  be  fubftantives  or  adjeftives, 
verbs  or  adverbs.  This  is  a very  common  fault,  and  to  be 
found  even  in  our  beff  writers.  It  ffrould  ever  be  remem- 
bered, as  an  invariable  maxim,  that  words  which  add  nothing 
to  the  fenfe  or  to  the  clearnefs,  muff  diminilh  the  force  of  the 
expreffion.  There  are  two  occafions,  however,  on  which 
fynonimous  words  may  be  properly  ufed.  One  is,  wffien  an 
obfcurer  term,  which  Vv^e  cannot  avoid  employing,  on  ac- 
count of  fome  conne£fion  with  what  either  precedes  or  fol- 
lows, needs  to  be  explained  by  one  that  is  clearer  : the  other 
is,  when  the  language  of  the  paffions  is  exhibited.  Paffion 
dwells  on  its  objeft  ; the  impaffioned  fpeaker  always  at- 
tempts to  rife  in  expreffion  ; but  when  that  is  imprafticablc, 
he  recurs  to  repetition  and  fynonymy,  and  thus  produces  in 
a degree  the  fame  effedf.  An  adjeftive  and  its  fubftantive 
will  fometimes  include  a tautology.  Moreover,  in  fome 
ffngle  words,  there  is  fo  much  the  appearance  of  tauto- 


logy, that  they  ought,  in  profe  at  leaft,  to  be  avoided;  fuch 
are  worfer  for  worfe,  lefler  for  lefs,  chiefeft  for  chief,  ex- 
tremeft  for  extreme  ; Molt  Higheft,  as  in  the  liturgy,  for 
Moll  High.  Campbell’s  PhiloKiphy  of  Rhetoric,  vol.  ii. 

TAUVES,  in  Geography,  a town  of  France,  in  the  de- 
partment of  the  Puy  de  Dome  ; 15  miles  W.  of  Befle. 

TAUV.O,  a fmall  illand  on  the  E.  fide  of  the  gulf  of 
Bothnia.  N.  lat.  64°  50'.  E.  long.  24°  31'. 

TAVY,  a river  of  England,  which  rifes  in  Devonffiire, 
pafles  by  Taviftock,  &c.  and  joins  the  Tamar,  two  miles 
below  Saltalh. 

TAUZIM.  See  Teusing. 

TAW,  a river  of  England,  which  rifes  about  three  miles 
S.E.  from  Oakhampton,  and  runs  into  the  Briftol  channel 
below  Appledore,  forming  a large  bay  at  its  mouth,  called 
Barnftaple  bay. 

Taw,  a town  of  Pruffia;  23  miles  W.S.W.  of  Tilfit. 

T A WALLY,  one  of  the  Molucca  iflands,  25  miles 
long  from  north  to  fouth,  and  from  5 to  9 broad.  S.  lat. 
o°2i'.  E.  long.  127°  14'. 

TAWANDEE  Creek,  a river  of  Pennfylvania,  which 
runs  into  the  E.  branch  of  the  Sufquehanna,  N.  lat.  41°  45'. 
W.  long.  76°  30'. 

TAWARRAN,  a town  on  the  N.W.  coaft  of  the 
ifiand  of  Borneo.  N.  lat.  6°  9'.  E.  long.  116°  15'. 

TAWAS,  Indians  in  the  Ohio,  on  the  river  Miami  of 
the  Lake. 

TAWEE-TAWEE,  an  ifland  in  the  Sooloo  Archipe- 
lago, 30  miles  long,  and  from  3 to  10  broad.  N.  lat. 
5°  15'.  E.  long.  120°. 

TAWING,  Skinning,  the  art  or  manner  of  preparing 
or  dreffing  fleins  in  white,  to  fit  them  for  ufe  in  divers 
manufactures,  particularly^  for  gloves,  See. 

All  kinds  of  ffdns  may  be  tawed  ; but  it  is  chiefly  thofe 
of  Iheep,  lambs,  kids,  and  goats,  that  are  ufed  to  be  dreffed 
this  way,  as  being  thofe  fittell  for  gloves. 

Method  of  tawing  or  drejfing  Shins  in  /F/iflr.— The  wool 
or  hair  being  well  got  off  the  fldns  by  means  of  lime,  &c. 
(as  deferibed  under  the  article  Shammy,)  they  are  laid  in 
a large  vat  of  wood  or  ftone,  fet  in  the  ground,  fuU  of 
water,  in  which  quick-lime  has  been  flaked  ; in  this  they 
continue  a month  or  fix  weeks,  as  the  weather  is  more  or 
lefs  hot,  or  as  the  fldns  are>  required  to  be  more  or  lefs  foft 
and  pliant. 

While  in  the  vat,  the  water  and  lime  are  changed  twice, 
and  they  are  taken  out  and  put  in  again  every  day.  When 
taken  out  for  the  laft  time,  they  are  laid  all  night  to  foak 
in  a running  water,  to  get  out  the  greateft  part  of  the  lime ; 
and  in  the  morning  they  are  laid  fix  together  on  the  wooden 
leg,  to  get  off  the  flefh  by  feraping  them  ftoutly,  one  after 
another,  on  the  flefh-fide  with  a cutting  two-lianded  in- 
ftrument,  called  a knife  ; and  while  this  is  in  hand,  they 
cut  off  the  legs,  and  other  fuperfluous  parts  about  the 
extremes. 

This  done,  they^  are  laid  in  a vat  or  pit  with  a little  water  ; 
where,  being  well  fulled  with  wooden  peftles  for  a quarter 
of  an  hour,  the  vat  is  filled  up  with  water,  and  the  fldns 
are  rinfed  in  it.  They  are  next  throv/n  on  a clean  pavement 
to  drain  ; which  done,  they  are  call  into  a frefh  pit  of 
water,  where  being  well  rinfed  they  are  taken  out,  and  laid, 
on  the  wooden  leg  fix  at  once,  with  the  hair-fide  outermoll, 
over  which  they  rub  a kind  of  whetftone  very  brifldy,  to 
foften  and  fit  them  to  receive  four  or  five  more  preparations 
given  them  on  the  leg,  both  on  the  flefh-fide  and  the  hair- 
fide,  with  the  knife,  after  the  manner  above-mentioned. 

They  are  then  put  into  a pit  with  water  and  wheat-bran, 
and  ffirred  about  in  it  with  wooden  poles,  till  the  bran  is 
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perceived  to  Hick  to  them,  and  then  ai’e  left.  After  this, 
as  they  rife  of  themfelves  to  the  top  of  the  water  by  a kind 
of  fermentation,  they  are  plunged  down  again  to  the  bot- 
tom, and,  at  the  fame  time,  fire  is  fet  to  the  liquor,  which 
takes  as  eafily  as  if  it  were  brandy,  but  goes  out  the  mo- 
ment the  ficins  are  all  covered. 

This  operation  is  repeated  as  often  as  the  fkins  rife  above 
water ; and  when  they  rife  no  more,  they  are  taken  out, 
laid  on  the  wooden  leg,  the  flefh-fide  outermoft,  and  the 
knife  is  paffed  over  it  to  fcrape  off  the  bran.  The  bran 
thus  cleared,  the  flcins  are  laid  in  a large  baflcet,  where  they 
are  loaded  with  huge  ftones  to  promote  their  draining  ; and 
when  fufficiently  drained  their  feeding  is  given  them,  which 
is  performed  after  the  following  manner:  For  loo  large 
Iheep-llcins,  and  for  fmaller  in  proportion,  they  take  eight 
pounds  of  alum  and  three  of  fea-falt,  melt  the  whole  with 
water  in  a veflel  over  the  fire,  pouring  the  folution  out, 
while  yet  lukewarm,  into  a kind  of  trough,  in  which  are 
20  pounds  of  the  fineft  wheat-flour,  with  eight  dozen 
yolks  of  eggs  ; of  all  this  together  is  formed  a kind  of 
pafle,  a little  thicker  than  children’s  pap,  which,  when 
done,  is  put  into  another  veffel,  to  be  ufed  in  manner 
following. 

A quantity  of  hot  water  being  poured  into  the  trough  in 
which  the  pafte  was  prepared,  two  fpoonfuls  of  the  pafle  are 
mixed  with  it ; in  order  to  which  they  ufe  a wooden  fpoon, 
which  contains  juft  what  is  required  for  a dozen  flcins  ; and 
when  the  whole  is  well  diluted,  two  dozen  of  the  flcins  are 
plunged  into  it,  care  being  taken  by  the  way,  that  the  water 
be  not  too  hot,  which  would  fpoil  both  the  pafle  and  hurt  the 
flcins.  Having  flaid  fome  time  in  the  trough,  they  are  taken 
out  one  after  another  with  the  hand,  and  flretched  out ; this 
is  repeated  twice  ; when  they  have  all  had  their  pafle,  they  are 
put  into  tubs,  where  they  are  fulled  afreflt  with  wooden 
peflles. 

Then  they  are  put  into  a vat,  where  they  remain  five  or 
fix  days  or  more,  and  are  at  lafl  taken  out  in  fair  weather, 
and  hung  out  to  dry  on  cords  or  racks  ; the  quicker  they 
dry  the  better,  for  if  they  be  too  long  in  drying,  the  fait 
and  alum  within  them  are  apt  to  make  them  rife  in  a grain, 
which  is  an  effential  fault  in  this  kind  of  drefling. 

When  the  flcins  are  dry,  they  are  put  up  into  bundles, 
and  jull  dipt  in  fair  water  ; from  which  being  taken  out  and 
drained,  they  are  thrown  into  an  empty  tub,  and,  after 
fome  time,  are  taken  out,  and  well  trampled  under  foot. 

They  are  then  drawn  over  a flat  iron  inflrument,  the  top 
of  which  is  round,  like  a battledore,  and  the  bottom  fixed 
into  a wooden  block,  to  flretch  and  open  them : when 
opened,  they  are  hung  in  the  air  upon  cords  to  dry  ; and 
when  dry  they  are  opened  a fecond  time,  repafling  them 
over  the  fame  inflrument. 

Laflly,  they  are  laid  on  a table,  pulled  out  and  laid 
fmooth,  and  are  thus  in  a condition  for  fale  and  ufe. 

After  the  fame  manner  are  dreffed  horfes’,  cows’,  calves’ 
flcins,  &c.  for  tlie  fadlers,  harnefs-makers,  See.,  as  alfo  dogs’, 
wolves’,  bears’  flcins,  &c.  excepting  that  in  thefe  the  ufe  of 
pafle  is  omitted,  fait  and  alum-water  being  fufficient.  See 
Tanning. 

By  flat.  9 Ann.  c.  ii.  and  lo  Ann.  c.  26.  the  follow- 
ing duties  are  impofed  on  hides  or  flcins  tawed  or  dreffed  in 
Great  Britain.  For  horfe-hides  drefled  in  alum  and  fait,  or 
meal,  or  otherwife  tawed,  ij-.  6d.  a hide  ; hides  of  fleers, 
cows,  and  all  other  (except  horfe-hides)  dreffed  in  alum  and 
fait  or  meal,  or  otherwife  tawed,  3^.  a hide ; calve-ficins  and 
kips,  dreffed  in  alum  and  fait  or  meal,  or  otherwife  tawed, 
X^d.  a pound  ; flcins  fo  dreffed  or  tawed  with  the  hair  on, 
3r.  a dozen,  and  without  hair,  u.  a dozen  ; dog-flcins  fo 


dreffed  or  tawed,  ir.  a dozen  ; buck  and  doe-fklns  (except 
what  paid  the  duty  on  importation ) dreffed  in  alum  and  fit 
or  meal,  or  otherwife  tawed,  6d.  a pound  ; kid-fleins  fo 
dreffed  or  tawed,  except  as  before,  ij.  a dozen  ; goat-fkins 
fo  dreffed  or  tawed,  2s.  a dozen  ; beaver-fkins  fo  tawed, 
2s.  a dozen  ; fheep-fkins  and  lamb-fkins  fo  dreffed  or  tawed, 
I \d.  a pound  ; and  all  other  tawed  flcins,  not  before  charged, 
30/.  for  every  too/,  value.  All  thefe  duties  are  to  be  paid 
by  the  tawers  or  makers. 

For  hides  and  flcins  dreffed  in  oil,  6d.  a pound  ; deer, 
goat,  and  beaver-fkins  dreffed  in  oil,  6d.  a pound  ; calve- 
ficins  dreffed  in  oil,  ^d.  a pound  ; fheep  and  lamb-flcins 
dreffed  in  oil,  ■^d.  a pound  ; all  flcins  dreffed  in  oil,  not  be- 
fore charged,  15/.  in  the  100/.  according  to  the  real  value; 
all  which  are  to  be  paid  by  the  oil  leather -dreffers. 

For  other  regulations,  fee  Leather  and  Tanner. 

TAWIXIWI,  in  Geography,  a town  of  America,  on 
the  Miami.  N.  lat.  40°  35'.  W.  long.  84°  4'. 

TAWNY,  in  Heraldry.  See  Tenne. 

TAWY,  in  Geography,  a river  of  South  Wales,  which 
rifes  in  Brecknockfltire,  and  runs  into  the  fea  at  Swanfea. 

TAX,  formed  from  order,  denotes  a certain  aid, 

fubfidy,  or  fupply,  granted  by  the  commons  of  Great  Bri- 
tain in  pafliament  affembled,  conflituting  the  king’s  extra- 
ordinary revenue ; and  paid  yearly  towards  the  expences 
of  the  government.  See  MoNEY-5i//f,  Parliament,  and 
Supply. 

Anciently,  the  tax  feems  to  have  been  impofed  by  the 
king  at  his  pleafure  ; but  Edward  I.  bound  himfelf,  and 
his  fucceffors,  from  that  time  forward,  not  to  levy  it,  but 
by  confent  of  the  realm. 

To  this  purpofe  the  celebrated  Mr.  Locke,  in  his  “ Effay 
on  Government,”  (ch.  xi.  ^ 140- ) Lys  down  the  following 
propofition  as  fundamental.  “ ’Tis  true,  government  can- 
not be  fupported  without  great  charge  ; and  ’tis  fit  every 
one  who  enjoys  his  fliare  of  proteclion,  fliould  pay  out  of 
his  eflate  his  proportion  for  the  maintenance  of  it.  But 
Hill  it  mull  be  with  his  own  confent,  e.  the  confent  of 
the  majority,  giving  it  either  by  themfelves,  or  their  repi’c- 
fentatives  chofen  by  them : for  if  any  one  fhall  claim  a 
power  to  lay  and  levy  taxes  on  the  people  by  his  own  au- 
thority, and  without  fuch  confent  of  the  people,  he  thereby 
invades  the  fundamental  law  of  property,  and  fubverts  the 
end  of  government.  For  what  property  have  I in  that, 
which  another  may  by  right  take  when  he  pleafes  to 
himfelf  ?” 

Dr.  Adam  Smith,  the  ingenious  author  of  “ An  En- 
quiry into  the  Nature  and  Caufes  of  the  Wealth  of  Na- 
tions,” to  whofe  work  we  have  had  occafion  to  refer,  lays 
down  (vol.  ii.  p.  2.)  the  four  following  maxims  with  regard 
to  taxes  in  general.  “ i.  The  fubjefts  of  every  Hate  ought 
to  contribute  towards  the  fupport  of  the  government,  as 
nearly  as  poflible,  in  proportion  to  their  refpeftive  abilities, 
that  is,  in  proportion  to  the  revenue  which  they  refpeftively 
enjoy  under  the  protedlion  of  the  Hate.  2.  The  tax,  which 
each  individual  is  bound  to  pay,  ought  to  be  certain,  and 
not  arbitrary.  The  time  of  payment,  the  manner  of  pay- 
ment, the  quantity  to  be  paid,  ought  all  to  be  clear  and 
plain  to  the  contributor,  and  to  every  other  perfon.  When 
it  is  otherwife,  every  perfon  fubjeft  to  the  tax  is  put  more 
or  lefs  in  the  power  of  the  tax-gatherer,  who  can  either 
aggravate  the  tax  upon  any  obnoxious  contributor,  or  ex- 
tort, by  the  licence  of  fuch  aggravation,  fome  prefent  or 
perquifite  to  himfelf.  3.  Every  tax  ought  to  be  levied  at 
the  time,  or  in  the  manner,  in  which  it  is  moH  likely  to  be 
convenient  for  the  contributor  to  pay  it.  4.  Every  tax  ought 
to  be  fo  contrived,  as  both  to  take  out  and  to  keep  out  of  the 
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pockets  of  the  people  as  little  as  poflible,  over  and  above 
what  it  brings  into  the  public  treafury  of  the  ftate.”  This 
maxim  may  be  counterafted  by  requiring  for  the  levying  of 
the  tax  a great  number  of  officers,  whofe  falaries  may  con- 
fume  the  greater  part  of  the  produce  of  the  tax,  and  whofe 
perquifites  may  impofe  another  tax  upon  the  people  ; — by 
obftrufting  their  induftry,  and  difcouraging  them  from  ap- 
plying to  certain  branches  of  bufinefs,  which  might  give 
maintenance  and  employment  to  great  multitudes ; — by  the 
forfeitures  and  other  penalties  which  thofe  unfortunate  indivi- 
duals incur,  who  attempt  unfuccefsfully  to  evade  the  tax, 
which  may  ruin  them,  and  thus  put  an  end  to  the  benefit  the 
community  might  have  received  from  the  employment  of  their 
capitals ; the  penalties  of  fmuggling  being  fo  ordered  as  to 
rife  in  proportion  to  the  temptation  ; and  by  fubjeffing  the 
people  to  the  frequent  vifits  and  the  odious  examination  of 
the  tax-gatherers,  which  occafion  much  trouble,  vexation, 
and  oppreffion. 

As  the  private  revenue  of  individuals  arifes  ultimately 
from  the  three  different  fources  of  rent,  profit,  and  wages, 
every  tax  muft  finally  be  paid  from  one  or  other  of  thefe  three 
different  forts  of  revenue,  or  from  all  of  them  indifferently . 
The  firft  kind  of  taxes  comprehends  thofe  upon  the  rent  of 
land.  (See  Land-tax.)  Taxes  upon  the  produce  of  the 
land  are  in  reality  taxes  upon  the  rent.  (See  Tithes.) 
Taxes  upon  the  rent  of  houfes  include  that  which  may  be 
called  the  Building  rent,  and  that  which  is  commonly  called 
the  Ground  rent  ; and  fo  far  as  thefe  fall  upon  the  inhabit- 
ants, they  muff  be  drawn  from  the  fame  fouree  as  the  rent 
itfelf,  and  muft  be  paid  from  their  revenue,  whether  derived 
from  the  wages  of  labour,  the  profits  of  ftock,  or  the  rent 
of  land  ; and  it  is  in  every  refpecft  of  the  fame  nature  as  a 
tax  upon  any  other  fort  of  confumable  commodities.  Houfes 
not  inhabited  ought  to  pay  no  tax  ; houfes  inhabited  by  the 
proprietor  ought  to  be  rated,  not  according  to  the  expence 
which  they  might  have  coft  in  building,  but  according  to 
the  rent  which  an  equitable  arbitration  might  judge  them 
likely  to  bring,  if  leafed  to  a tenant.  Ground  rents  are 
ftill  a more  proper  fubjedt  of  taxation  than  the  rent  of 
houfes,  or  even  the  rent  of  land.  The  principal  objedfion  to 
all  taxes  upon  houfes  and  windows  is  their  inequality,  and 
therefore  they  are  diredfly  contrary  to  the  firft  of  Dr. 
Smith’s  maxims  above  ftated.  Their  natural  tendency  is  to 
lower  rents. 

Taxes  upon  profit,  or  upon  the  revenue  arifing  from  ftock, 
comprehend  the  tax  upon  ftock,  fuch  as  is  impofed  by  the 
land-tax  in  England,  by  which  it  was  intended  that  the  ftock 
lliould  be  taxed  in  the  fame  proportion  as  the  land,  and  taxes 
upon  the  profit  of  particular  employments.  Taxes  upon 
the  wages  of  labour  muft  finally  fall  upon  the  conftimer. 
Befides  the  taxes  already  enumerated,  there  are  others,  fuch 
as  capitation  taxes,  and  taxes  upon  confumable  com- 
modities, which  muft  be  paid  indifferently  from  whatever 
revenue  the  contributors  may  poffefs  ; from  the  rent  of  their 
land,  from  the  profits  of  their  ftock,  or  from  the  wages  of 
their  labour.  The  impoffibility  of  taxing  the  people,  in  pro- 
portion to  their  revenue,  by  any  capitation,  feems  to  have 
given  occafion  to  the  invention  of  taxes  upon  confumable 
commodities  ; and  thefe  are  either  neceffaries  or  luxuries. 
A tax  upon  the  neceffaries  of  life  operates  exadtly  in  the 
fame  manner  as  a diredf  tax  upon  the  wages  of  labour,  and 
will  fall,  if  the  labourer  be  employed  by  a manufadturer,  on 
the  confumer  ; or  if  he  be  employed  by  a farmer,  it  will  fall 
upon  the  rent  of  the  landlord.  But  it  is  otherwife  with 
refpeft  to  taxes  upon  luxuries.  The  rife  in  the  price  of 
the  taxed  commodities,  will  not  neceffarily  occafion  any 
rile  in  the  wages  of  labour.  Any  rife  in  the  average 


price  of  neceffaries,  unlefs  it  is  compenfated  by  a pro. 
portionable  rife  in  the  wages  of  labour,  muft  neceffarily 
diminiffi  more  or  lefs  the  ability  of  the  poor  to  bring  up 
numerous  families,  and  confequently  to  fupply  the  demand 
for  ufeful  labour  ; whatever  may  be  the  ftate  of  that  demand, 
whether  increafing,  ftationary,  or  declining  ; or  fuch  as  re- 
quires an  increafing,  ftationary,  or  declining  population. 

Taxes  upon  luxuries  have  no  tendency  to  raife  the  price 
of  any  other  commodities  except  that  of  the  commodities 
taxed.  Taxes  upon  neceffaries,  by  raifing  the  wages  of 
labour,  neceffarily  tend  to  raife  the  price  of  all  manufac- 
tures, and  confequently  to  diminiffi  the  extent  of  their  fale 
and  confumption.  Taxes  upon  luxuries  are  finally  paid  by 
the  confumers  of  the  commodities  taxed,  without  any  retri- 
bution. They  fall  indifferently  upon  every  fpecies  of 
revenue,  the  wages  of  labour,  the  profits  of  ftock,  and  the 
rent  of  land.  Taxes  upon  neceffaries,  fo  far  as  they  affeft 
the  labouring  poor,  are  finally  paid,  partly  by  landlords  in 
the  diminiflied  rent  of  their  lands,  and  partly  by  rich  con- 
fumers, whether  landlords  or  others,  in  the  advanced  price 
of  manufadfured  goods  ; and  always  with  a confiderable 
over-charge. 

In  Great  Britain,  the  principal  taxes  upon  the  neceffaries 
of  life  are  thofe  upon  fait,  leather,  foap,  and  candles.  Heavy 
taxes  upon  thefe  commodities  muft  fomewhat  inci-eafe  the 
expence  of  the  fober  and  induftrious  poor,  and  muft,  confe- 
quently, more  or  lefs  raife  the  wages  of  their  labour.  Such 
taxes,  notwithftanding  their  immediate  effedt,  afford  a con- 
fiderable revenue  to  government,  and  accordingly  they  are 
continued  and  multiplied. 

Confumable  commodities,  whether  neceffaries  or  luxuries, 
may  be  taxed  in  two  different  ways.  The  confumer  may 
either  pay  an  annual  fum  on  account  of  his  ufing  or  con- 
fuming  goods  of  a certain  kind  ; or  the  goods  may  be  taxed 
while  they  remain  in  the  hands  of  the  dealer,  and  before  they 
are  delivered  to  the  confumer.  The  confumable  goods 
which  laft  a confiderable  time  before  they  are  confumed  al- 
together, are  moft  properly  taxed  in  the  one  way.  Thofe 
of  which  the  confumption  is  either  immediate  or  more 
fpeedy,  in  the  other. 

Of  the  latter  kind  is  the  greater  part  of  the  duties  of 
excife  and  cuftoms.  Thofe  of  excife  are  impofed  chiefly 
upon  goods  of  home  produce  deffined  for  home  confump- 
tion ; and  they  are  impofed  only  upon  a few  forts  of  goods 
of  the  moft  general  ufe-  The  duties  of  cuftomS  are  much 
more  ancient  than  thofe  of  excife.  (See  Customs  and 
Excise.  ) It  is  obferved  that  high  taxes,  fometimes  by  di-> 
miniffiing  the  confumption  of  the  taxed  commodities,  and 
fometimes  by  encouraging  fmuggling,  frequently  afford  a 
fmaller  revenue  to  government  than  what  might  be  drawn 
from  more  moderate  taxes. 

When  the  diminution  of  revenue  is  the  effedf  of  the  dimi- 
nution of  confumption,  there  can  be  but  one  remedy,  and 
that  is  the  lowering  of  the  tax. 

When  the  diminution  of  the  revenue  is  the  effeft  of  the 
encouragement  given  to  fmuggling,  it  may  perhaps  be  reme- 
died in  two  ways  ; either  by  diminiffiing  the  temptation  to 
fmuggle,  or  by  increafing  the  difficulty  of  fmuggling.  The 
temptation  to  fmuggle  can  be  diminiffied  only  by  the  lower- 
ing of  the  tax  ; and  the  difficulty  of  fmuggling  can  be  in- 
creafed  only  by  eftabliffiing  that  fyftcm  of  adminiftration 
which  is  moft  proper  for  preventing  it. 

The  duties  upon  foreign  luxuries  imported  forborne  con- 
fumplion,  though  they  fometimes  fall  upon  the  poor,  fall 
principally  upon  people  of  middling  or  more  than  middling 
fortune.  Such  are,  for  example,  the  duties  upon  foreign 
wines,  upon  coffee,  chocolate,  tea,  fugar,  &c. 
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The  duties  upon  the  cheaper  luxuries  of  home  produce 
deftined  for  home  confumption,  fall  pretty  equally  upon 
people  of  all  ranks  in  proportion  to  their  refpeftive  expence. 
The  poor  pay  the  duties  upon  malt,  hops,  beer,  and  ale, 
upon  their  own  confumption  ; the  rich,  upon  both  their  own 
confumpdon  and  that  of  their  fervants. 

The  whole  confumption  of  the  inferior  ranks  of  people,  or 
of  thofe  below  the  middling  rank,  it  muft  be  obferved,  is  in 
every  country  much  greater,  not  only  in  quantity,  but  in 
value,  than  that  of  the  middling  and  of  thofe  above  the  mid- 
dling rank.  The  whole  expence  of  the  inferior  is  much 
greater  than  that  of  the  fuperior  ranks.  Although  the  ex- 
pence of  people  of  inferior  ranks,  taking  them  individually, 
is  very  fmall,  yet  the  whole  mafs  of  it,  taking  them  collec- 
tively, amounts  always  to  by  much  the  largeft  portion  of  the 
whole  expence  of  the  fociety  ; what  remains,  of  the  annual 
produce  of  the  land  and  labour  of  the  country  for  the  con- 
fumption of  the  fuperior  ranks,  being  always  much  lefs,  not 
only  in  quantity  but  in  value.  The  taxes  upon  expence, 
therefore,  which  fall  chiefly  upon,  that  of  the  fuperior  ranks 
of  people,  upon  the  fmaller  portion  of  the  annual  produce, 
are  likely  to  be  much  lefs  produftive  than  either  thofe  which 
fall  indifferently  upon  the  expence  of  all  ranks,  or  even  thofe 
which  fall  chiefly  upon  that  of  the  inferior  ranks  ; than 
either  thofe  which  fall  indifferently  upon  the  whole  annual 
produce,  or  thofe  which  fall  chiefly  upon  the  larger  portion 
of  it. 

The  bell  taxes,  fays  Mr.  Hume,  (vol.  i.  Efl'.  8i)  are  fuch 
as  are  levied  upon  confumptions,  efpecially  thofe  of  luxury  ; 
becaufe  fuch  taxes  are  leafl  felt  by  the  people.  They  feem, 
in  fome  meafure,  voluntary : fince  a man  may  chufe  how 
far  he  will  ufe  the  commodity  which  is  taxed.  They  are 
paid  gradually  and  infenfibly  ; they  naturally  produce  fo- 
briety  and  frugality,  if  judicioufly  impofed  ; and  being  com- 
pounded with  the  natural  price  of  the  commodity,  they  are 
fcarcely  perceived  by  the  confumers.  Their  only  difad- 
vantage  is,  that  they  are  expenfive  in  levying.  Taxes  upon 
poffeflions  are  levied  without  expence  ; but  they  have  every 
other  difadvantage.  Moll  flates,  however,  are  obliged  to 
have  recourfe  to  them,  in  order  to  fupply  the  deficiencies  of 
the  other.  When  a tax  is  laid  upon  commodities  which  are 
confumed  by  the  common  people,  the  neceflary  confequence 
may  feem  to  be,  either  that  the  poor  mufl  retrench  fome- 
thing  from  their  way  of  living,  or  raife  their  wages,  fo  as  to 
make  the  burden  of  the  tax  fall  upon  the  rich  ; but  there  is 
a third  confequence,  which  often  follows  upon  taxes,  namely, 
that  the  poor  increafe  their  induftry,  perform  more  work, 
and  live  as  well  as  before,  without  demanding  more  for  their 
labour.  Where  taxes  are  moderate,  are  laid  oh  gradually, 
and  do  not  affeft  the  necefl'aries  of  life,  this  confequence 
naturally  follows  ; and  it  is  certain,  that  fuch  difficulties 
often  ferve  to  excite  the  induftry  of  a people,  and  render 
tliem  more  opulent  and  laborious  than  others,  who  enjoy  the 
greateft  advantages.  The  moft  pernicious  of  all  taxes  are 
the  arbitrary  : they  are  commonly  converted,  by  their  ma- 
nagement, into  punifhments  on  induftry  ; and,  alfo,  by  their 
unavoidable  inequality,  are  more  grievous  than  the  real 
burden  which  they  impofe.  Poll-taxes  are  commonly  arbi- 
trary. A duty  upon  commodities  checks  itfelf ; and  a 
prince  will  find,  that  an  increafe  of  the  impoft  is  no  increafe  of 
his  revenue. 

After  all  the  proper  fubjedls  of  taxation  have  been  ex- 
haufted,  if  the  exigencies  of  the  ftate  ftill  continue  to  require 
new  taxes,  they  muft  be  impofed  upon  improper  ones.  It 
has  been  well  o,bferved,  “ that  oppreflive  taxation  is  a 
monfter,  which,  after  devouring  every  other  thing,  devours 
itfelf  at  laft.” 


The  taxes  which  are  raifed  on  the  Britifli  fubjeft  are  either 
annual  or  perpetual.  The  ufual  annual  taxes  are  thofe  upon 
land  and  malt. 

The  firft  of  thefe  is  the  land-tax,  for  an  account  of  which 
fee  Land-/«3c. 

See  alfo  Hidage,  Scutage,  Talliage,  Tenth,  Fif- 
teenth, and  Subsidy. 

The  other  annual  tax  is  the  malt-tax,  which  is  a fum 
raifed  every  year  by  parliament  ever  fince  1697.  See 
Malt. 

The  perpetual  taxes  are  the  cuftoms,  which  are  a tax  im- 
mediately paid  by  the  merchant,  although  ultimately  by  the 
confumer  (fee  Customs)  ; the  excife-duty,  which  is  an  in- 
land impofition,  paid  fometimes  upon  the  confumption  of  the 
commodity,  or  frequently  upon  the  retail  fale,  which  is  the 
laft  llage  before  the  confumption  (fee  Excise)  ; the  duty 
upon  fait  ; that  for  the  carriage  of  letters  or  pojl ; the  jl  amp- 
duties  ; the  duty  upon  houfes  and  ’windo'ws ; the  duty 
arifing  from  licences  to  hackney and  chairs  in 
London,  and  the  parts  adjacent ; and  the  duty  upon  offices 
and  penfions.  See  Land-Iax,  &c.  &c. 

The  aifefled  taxes  comprehend  thofe  on  windows,  houfes, 
fervants,  carriages,  horfes  and  mules,  dogs,  ho rfe -dealers, 
hair-powder,  armorial  bearings,  and  game  licences.  For 
thofe  on  windows,  fee  the  following  fchedule. 

Schedule  (A.)  48  G.  III.  c.  55. 

Number  of  windows  according  to  which  the  duties  ftiall 

be  charged.  Duties. 

Not  more  than  6 windows  or  lights  (except  in  £ j.  d. 
fuch  houfes  which  Ihall  be  worth  the  rent 


of  5/.  by  the  year,  and  fhall  be  charged  to 
the  duty  mentioned  in  Schedule  (B.),  ac- 


cording  to  the  rent  thereof) 
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Not  more  than  £ j.  d. 
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And  for  every  fuch  dwellinj-houfe  which  flrall 
contain  more  than  i8o  windows  or  lights, 
for  every  window  or  light  exceeding  the 
number  ofi8o  - - - - - 030 

See  Windows. 


Schedule  (B.)  48  Geo.  III.  c.  55.  Duties  on  inhabited 
dwelling-houfes. 


For  every  fuch  inhabited  houfe  with  the  houfe- 
hold  and  other  offices,  yards,  and  gardens, 
therewith  occupied  and  charged,  as  are  or  ffiall 
be  worth  the  rent  herein-after  mentioned  by 
the  year,  there  ffiall  be  charged  the  yearly 
fums  following  ; wz. 

5/.  and  under  20/.  rent,  by  the  year 
20/.  and  under  40/.  rent,  by  the  year 
40/.  rent  by  the  year,  and  upwards 


Value  iu  ilie 
Pound. 

£ d. 

o I 6 

023 
o 2 10 


The  duties  payable  by  48  Geo.  III.  c.  55.  annually  for 
male  fervants  are  as  below. 


Schedule  (C.)  N°  I. 
N umber  of  Servants. 


For  I fuch  fervant  - . . . . 

2 - do.  ..... 

3 . do.  - . . . . 

4 - do. 

5 - do. 

6 - do 

7 - do. 

8 . do.  . . . . . 

9 - do. 

10  . do.  . . . . . 

11  - do.  and  upwards  ... 

For  every  fuch  fervant  retained  or  employed  by 

any  male  perfons,  never  having  been  married, 
over  and  above  the  before-mentioned  duties, 
the  further  fum  of  - 

VoL.  XXXV. 


Amount  of 
Duty  for 
each  Servant. 
£ ,r.  d. 

240 
2160 


490 
4 14  o 
4160 
530 
5120 
630 
7 I o 


1 14  o 


Schedule  (C.)  N°  2.  Duties  payable  annually  for  male 
fervants  retained  or  employed  in  the  feveral  .capacities 
herein  mentioned. 

For  every  gardener  or  perfon  employed  to  w'ork  .£  s.  d. 
in  any  garden  under  any  perfon  chargeable  to 
the  duties  mentioned  in  Schedule  (C.),  N°  i ; 
and  for  every  gardener  employed  in  any 
garden  wherein  the  conftant  labour  of  one 
perfon  ffiall  not  be  neceffary,  the  fmn  of  - 060 

To  be  paid  by  each  perfon  in  v/hofc  garden  fuch 
perfon  fitall  be  employed. 

Exemptions  from  the  Duties  as  fet  forth  in  Schedule  (C.) 

N°  I.  and  2. 

Any  perfon  employed  by  the  day  or  v;eek  to  work  as  a 
day  labourer,  at  the  ufual  rate  of  wages  for  day  labourers 
in  agriculture,  in  any  garden  belonging  to  a dwelling-houfe, 
being  a farm-hotife,  and  exempted  as  fuch  from  the  duties 
mentioned  in  Schedule  (B.),  or  in  any  garden  belonging  to 
a dwelling-houfe  not  chargeable  to  the  duties  mentioned 
in  the  faid  fchedule,  fuch  garden  not  requiring  the  conftant 
labour  of  one  fuch  labourer. 


Schedule  (C.)  3.  Duties  payable  annually  for  every 

male  perfon  or  fervant  retained  or  employed  in  the 
feveral  capacities  herein  mentioned. 


For  every  male  perfon  employed  by  any  mer- 
chant or  trader  as  a traveller  or  rider,  the 
duties  following  ; viz. 

Where  one  fuch  traveller  or  rider  and  no  more 
ffiall  be  fo  employed,  the  fum  of  - - 

And  where  more  than  one  fuch  traveller  or  rider 
ftiall  be  fo  employed,  for  each  the  fum  of 
For  every  male  perfon  employed  by  any  perfon 
iu  trade,  or  exercifing  any  profeffion  whatever, 
as  a clerk  or  book-keeper,  or  office-keeper, 
except  apprentices,  where  no  premiura,  or  a 
premium  lefs  in  value  than  the  fum  of  20/.  has 
been  paid  or  contrafted  for  with  fuch  appren- 
tice, the  duties  following  > viz. 

Where  one  fuch  clerk,  book-keeper,  or  office- 
keeper,  and  no  more  ffiall  be  fo  employed, 
the  fum  of  -----  - 

And  where  more  than  one  fuch  clerk,  book- 
keeper,' or  office-keeper  ffiall  be  fo  employed, 
for  each  the  fum  of  .... 

For  every  male  perfon  employed  by  any  perfon 
in  trade  as  a ffiopman,  for  the  purpofe  of  ex- 
pofing  to  fale  or  felling  goods,  wares,  or  m<?r- 
chandife,  in  fuch  ffiop  or  warehoufe,  whether 
by  wholefale  or  retail ; and  every  male  perfon 
employed  as  a warehoufeman,  porter,  or  cellar- 
man,  in  fuch  ffiop  or  warehoufe,  except  ap- 
prentices as  aforefaid,  the  fum  of  - - 

The  faid  duties  to  be  paid  by  the  employer 
or  employers  of  fuch  perfons,  and  to  ex- 
tend to  every  body  politic  or  corporate, 
whether  aggregate  or  foie,  and  to  every 
fociety,  fraternity,  or  partnerffiip,  al- 
though not  corporate ; and  to  every 
manufacture  or  concern  (except  huf- 
bandry)  whereby  the  employer  ffiall 
feek  a profit. 

X 


£ s.  d 


280 
3 10  o 

I 4 9 

280 


1 4 o 


For 


TAX 


For  every  male  fervant  employed  as  a waiter 
(except  occafional  waiters,  over  and  above 
the  ordinary  number  ufually  kept)  in  any 
taverns,  cofFee-houfes,  inns,  ale-houfes,  or  other 
licenfed  houfes,  or  in  eating  or  viftualling 
houfes,  or  in  hotels  or  lodging-houfes,  being 
eating  or  viftualling  houfes,  the  fum  of 
For  every  male  fervant  retained  by  any  liable- 
keeper  to  take  care  of  any  horfe,  mare,  or 
gelding,  of  any  other  perfon  or  perfons,  kept 
for  the  purpofe  of  racing  or  running  for  any 
plate,  prize,  fum  of  money,  or  other  thing, 
or  any  horfe,  mare,  or  gelding,  in  training  for 
any  of  the  faid  purpofes,  whereby  fuch  liable- 
keeper  lhall  gain  a livelihood  or  profit,  the 
fum  of  - --  --  -- 

For  every  male  fervant  lond retained  for  the 
purpofes  ofhulbandry,  mamlfafture,  or  trade, 
by  which  the  mailer  or  millrefs  lhall  gain  a 
livelihood  or  profit,  and  at  any  time  employed 
in  any  domellic  employment  in  any  of  the 
capacities  in  Schedule  (C.),  N°  i,  and  not 
chargeable  to  the  duties  in  the  faid  fchedule, 
the  fum  of  ------ 


£ j.  d. 


250 


1 4 o 


For  every  male  fervant  bond  jide  retained  for  the 
purpofes  of  hulbandry,  or  any  manufadlure 
or  trade,  by  which  the  mailer  or  millrefs  lhall 
gain  a livelihood  or  profit,  and  at  any  time 
employed  in  the  capacity  of  a groom,  liable- 
boy,  or  helper  in  the  llables,  where  the  mailer 
or  millrefs  lhall  be  chargeable  for  one  horfe, 
and  no  more,  to  the  duty  on  horfes  kept  fo\- 
• the  purpofes  of  riding,  or  drawing  a taxed 
cart,  or  to  the  duty  on  fuch  taxed  cart,  and 
not  on  any  other  carriage  chargeable  with 
duty  by  this  aft,  the  fum  of  - - -060 

The  faid  lall-mentioned  duties  to  be  paid 
by  the  employer,  or  mailer  or  millrefs 
of  fuch  perfons  or  fervants.. 

Schedule  (C.)  N°  4.  Duties  payable  on  fervants  let  to 
hire. 


For  every  coachman,  groom,  pollilion,  or  helper,  £ s,  d. 
kept  for  the  purpofe  of  being  let  to  hire  for 
any  period  of  time  lefs  than  one  year,  and  in 
fuch  manner  that  the  llamp-office  duty  pay- 
able by  law  on  horfes  let  to  hire  lhall  jiot  be 
payable  on  every  fuch  letting  by  any  poll- 
mailer,  inn-keeper,  or  other  perfon,  duly 
licenfed  to  let  poll -horfes  by  the  commiffioners 
for  managing  the  duties  on  llamped  vellum, 
parchment,  and  paper,  or  by  any  coach- 
maker  or  maker  of  fuch  carriages,  or  other 
perfon,  the  annual  fum  of  - - - - 240 

The  faid  duty  to  be  paid  by  the  perfon  or 
perfons  letting  the  fame  to  hire. 

Thefe  feveral  duties  are  fubjeft  to  certain  exemptions. 
The  provifions  of  43  Geo.  III.  c.  161.  relating  to  the 
alfelfments  of  fervants,  are  as  follow.  Perfons  liable  to 
thefe  duties  are  to  return  lifts  of  their  fervants,  and  are 
chargeable  accordingly  from  the  year  commencing  from  the 
days  Hated  in  their  returns ; and  they  are  fubjeft  to  the  powers 
of  furcharge.  Perfons  beginning  or  ceafing  to  keep  fer- 
vants are  to  give  notice  in  writing  to  the  alfelfor  of  the 
dillrift  in  which  they  refide. 


Schedule  (D.)  N°  i.  Duties  payable  on  all  carriages  of 
any  of  the  defcriptions  mentioned  herein. 


Number  of  Carriages. 

For  carriages  with  four  wheels  : 

For  1 fuch  carriage,  the  annual  fum  of 

2 - do.  - . . . . 

3 - do.  - ■ - 

4 - do.  ..... 

5 - do.  . . . , . 

6 - do.  . . - . . 

7 - do.  - . . . . 

8 - do 

9 - do.  and  upwards  . . . 

And  for  every  additional  body  fuccellively  ufed 

on  the  fame  carriage  or  number  of  wheels, 
the  further  fum  of  - - - . . 


Amount  of 
Duty  for 
each  Carriage. 
£ s.  d. 

11  50 

12  7 O 

13  10  O 
1400 

14  12  O 

15  3 o 

15  14  O 

16  5 O 

1616  o 


512  o 


Schedule  (D.)  N°  2. 

For  carriages  with  lefs  than  four  wheels  : 

For  every  fuch  carriage  (except  taxed  carts,  con- 
ftrufted,  kept,  and  ufed,  under  the  regulations 
of  this  aft ) drawn  by  one  horfe,  mare,  or  geld- 
ing, and  no  more 5180 

And  for  every  fuch  carriage,  drawn  by  two  or 

more  horfes,  mares,  or  geldings  - - -850 

And  for  every  additional  body  of  the  defcription 
herein-after  mentioned,  fucceffively  ufed  on 
the  fame  carriage  or  number  of  wheels,  the 
further  fum  of  - - - - - 2160 


Schedule  (D.)  N°  3. 

For  carriages  hired  for  any  period  of  time  lefs 
than  one  year,  or  kept  to  be  let  to  hire,  or  to 
carry  paffengers  : 

For  every  fuch  carriage  kept  for  the  purpofe  of 
being  let  to  hire,  with  horfes  to  be  ufed 
therewith,  for  any  period  of  time  not  exceed- 
ing twenty-eight  days,  fo  that  the  llamp- 
office  duty,  payable  by  law  on  horfes  let 
to  hire  fliall  be  duly  paid  and  fatisfied  on 
every  fuch  letting  by  any  poft-mafter,  inn- 
keeper, or  other  perfon  duly  licenfed  to  let 
poll -horfes,  by  the  commiffioners  for  manag- 
ing the  duties  on  llamped  vellum,  parchment, 
and  paper,  and  whereon  the  name  or  names 
and  place  of  abode  of  the  perfon  or  perfons  ^ 

fo  licenfed  lhall  be  marked  or  painted,  accord- 
ing to  the  direftions  of  the  aft  in  that  cafe 
made  and  provided ; if  fuch  carriage  lhall  have 
four  wheels,  the  fum  of  - - - ~ 9 9 o 

And  if  fuch  carriage  lhall  have  lefs  than 
four  wheels,  the  refpeftive  fums  men- 
tioned in  Schedule  (D.)  N°  2,  accord- 
ing to  the  number  of  horfes  ufed  there- 
with, as  therein  mentioned. 

And  for  every  coach,  diligence,  caravan,  or 
chaife  with  four  wheels  or  more,  or  other 
carriage  with  four  wheels  or  more,  by  what- 
ever name  the  fame  lhall  be  called  or  known, 
which  lhall  be  kept  and  employed  as  a public 
ftage-coach  or  carriage  for  the  purpofe  of  con- 
veying paffengers  fpr  hire  to  and  from  dif- 
ferent places,  and  w'hich  lhall  be  duly  entered 
as  fuch  with  the  faid  commiffioners  of  ftamp 
duties,  the  like  fum  of  - - - - 990 

All 


TAX, 


All  wliich  laft-mentioned  duties  fliall  re-  £ s.  d. 
fpeftively  be  paid  by  the  perfon  or  per- 
fons  keeping  the  fame,  for  the  purpofes 
aforefaid. 

For  every  carriage  kept  for  the  purpofe  of 
being  let  to  hire  for  any  period  of  time  lefs 
than  one  year,  and  in  fuch  manner  that  the 
faid  llamp-office  duty  lhall  not  by  law  be 
payable  on  fuch  letting  by  any  perfon  fo 
licenfed  as  aforefaid,  or  by  any  coach-maker 
or  maker  of  fuch  carriages,  or  other  perfon, 
if  fuch  carriage  lhall  have  four  wheels,  the 
annual  fum  of  - - - - -115^ 

The  faid  laft-mentioned  duty  to  be  paid 
by  the  perfon  or  perfons  keeping  the 
fame  for  the  purpofes  aforefaid. 

Provided,  if  a due  return  thereof  fliall  not  be  made  by 
the  hirer  or  hirers  according  to  the  direftions  of  tlie  a6ts 
herein  mentioned,  the  progreflive  duty,  as  fet  forth  in 
Schedule  (D.)  N°  i,  fliall  be  chargeable  in  refpeft  of 
every  fuch  carriage  on  the  perfon  or  perfons  hiring  the 
fame,  and  making  fuch  default  as  aforefaid,  fubjeft  to  the 
provilions  contained  in  the  faid  a£l;s  concerning  the  fame. 

And  if  fuch  carriage  fliall  have  lefs  than  four  wheels,  the 
refpeftive  fums  mentioned  in  Schedule  (D.)  N°  2,  accord- 
ing to  the  number  of  horfes  to  be  ufed  therewith,  to  be 
paid  by  the  perfon  or  perfons  keeping  the  fame  for  the 
purpofe  aforefaid,  fubjedf  to  the  provifions  herein-after 
contained  concerning  the  fame.  See  Coach  and  Taxed 
Cart. 

By  50  Geo.  III.  c.  104.  certain  new  duties  are  impofed. 

A Schedule  of  the  Duties  payable  on  Carriages  called 
Taxed  Carts. 

N°  I. 

For  every  carriage  called  a taxed  cart,  built  and  £ s.  d. 
conftrufted  according  to  the  regulations  of 
the  faid  aft,  in  every  refpeft  the  original  price 
of  which  fliall  not  have  exceeded,  or  the 
value  whereof  fliall  not  at  any  time  exceed 
the  fum  of  15/.  fterling,  and  which  fliall 
not  at  any  time  be  ufed  with  a covered  or 
fluffed  feat,  or  with  a covered  foot -board  or 
apron  thereto  fixed  or  not  fixed,  there  (hall 
be  charged  the  annual  fum  of  - - -166 

N°II. 

For  every  fuch  carriage  called  a taxed  cart, 
built  and  conftrufted  with  a fpring  or  fprings 
of  any  materials  whatever,  (except  of  iron, 
fteel,  or  any  other  metallic  fubftance,  or  any 
compofition  of  iron,  fteel,  or  other  metallic 
fubftance,  either  wholly  or  in  part,)  the  ori- 
ginal price  of  which  carriage  fhall  not  have 
exceeded,  or  the  value  whereof  fliall  not  at  any 
time  exceed  the  fum  of  zol.  fterling,  or  which 
lhall  be  ufed  with  a fluffed  feat  or  cufliion, 
or  with  a covered  foot-board  or  apron  thereto 
fixed  or  not  fixed,  there  fliall  be  charged  the 
annual  fum  of  - - - - - 2 10  0 

A Schedule  of  the  Duties  payable  on  Carriages  with  lefs  than 
Four  Wheels. 

N°III. 

For  every  carriage  with  lefs  than  four  wheels 
chargeable  by  the  faid  aft  of  the  forty-eighth 


of  his  prefent  majefty’^s  reign  with  the  duty  of 
5/.  I 8j.  if  drawn  by  one  horfe,  mare,  or  geld- 
ing, and  no  more,  there  fliall  be  charged  the 
like  amount  of  duty  for  every  fuch  carriage 
drawn  by  one  horfe,  mare,  gelding  or  mule, 
and  no  more,  vi-z..  the  annual  fum  of  - 
For  every  fuch  carriage  chargeable  by  the  faid 
aft  with  the  duty  of  8/.  51-.  if  drawn  by  two 
or  more  horfes,  mares,  or  geldings,  there  fliall 
be  charged  the  like  amount  of  duty  for  every 
fuch  carriage  drawn  by  more  than  one  horfe, 
mare,  gelding  or  mule,  the  annual  fum  of 
And  for  any  additional  body  fucceflivelyufed  on 
the  fame  carriage  or  number  of  wheels  charge- 
able by  the  faid  aft  with  the  further  duty  of 
2/.  16^.  there  fliall  be  charged  the  like  amount 
of  further  duty,  for  every  additional  body  fuc- 
cefllvely  ufed  on  the  fame  carriage  or  number 
of  wheels,  if  drawn  in  the  manner  herein 
mentioned,  mz.  the  further  annual  fum  of  - 


£ i.  d. 


5180 


850 


2 16  o 


Schedule  (E.)  N°i.  Duties  payable  for  all  horfes,  mares 
and  geldings,  kept  and  ufed  for  the  purpofe  of  riding,  or 
of  drawing  any  carriage  chargeable  with  duty  by 
Schedule  (D.) 


Number  thereof. 

I fuch  horfe,  mare,  or  gelding 

Amount  of  Duty 
for  each  Horfe, 
Mare,  or  Gelding. 

£ d. 

- 2 13  6 

2 fuch  horfes,  mares,  or  geldings 

- 

- 

4 

9 6 

3 

- 

do. 

- 

- 

4 

18  6 

4 

- 

do. 

- 

- 

5 

2 0 

5 

- 

do. 

- 

- 

5 

3 0 

6 

- 

do. 

- 

- 

5 

7 6 

7 

- 

do. 

- 

- 

S 

'10  0 

8 

- 

do. 

- 

- 

5 

10  0 

9 

do. 

- 

. 

5 

12  0 

10 

. 

do. 

. 

- 

5 

17  6 

11 

. 

do. 

- 

- 

5 

17  6 

12 

. 

do. 

- 

. 

5 

17  6 

13 

- 

do. 

- 

- 

5 

18  0 

14 

- 

do. 

- 

- 

5 

18  0 

15 

- 

do. 

- 

- 

5 

18  0 

16 

- 

do. 

- 

- 

5 

18  0 

17 

. 

do. 

- 

- 

5 

18  6 

18 

- 

do. 

- 

- 

5 

19  6 

19 

* 

do. 

- 

- 

6 

0 0 

20  and 

upwards 

- 

- 

- 

6 

I 0 

Rules — The  faid  duties  to  be  payable  annually  for 
every  horfe,  mare,  or  gelding,  ufed  on  any  occafioii  for 
the  purpofe  of  riding,  or  of  drawing  any  carriage  for 
which  any  duty  is  payable  by  this  aft,  or  hired  by  the 
year,  or  any  longer  period,  and  to  be  paid  by  the 
perfon  or  perfons  ufmg  the  fame.  Thefe  duties  are  fub- 
jeft  to  certain  exemptions  in  favour  of  hulbandry,  under 
certain  circumftances. 


Schedule  (E.)  N°  2.  Duties  payable  on  horfes  let  to 
hire. 

For  every  horfe,  mare,  or  gelding,  let  to  hire  for  £ s.  d. 
the  purpofe  of  riding,  or  of  drawing  any  fuch 
carriage  as  aforefaid,  for  any  period  of  time 
lefs  than  one  year,  in  any  manner  fo  that  the 
ftamp-office  duty  payable  by  law  on  horfes 
let  to  liire  lhall  not  be  payable,  the  fum  of  - 3 13  6 

X 2 To 


TAX. 


To  be  charged  annually  on  the  perfon  or 
perfons  letting  the  fame  ; provided,  if  a 
due  return  thereof  fliall  not  be  made  by 
the  hirer  or  hirers,  according  to  this  aft, 
the  progreffive  duty,  as  fet  forth  in 
Schedule(E.)  N°  i,  fliall  be  chargeable 
in  refpeft  of  every  fuch  horfe,  mare,  or 
gelding,  on  the  perfon  or  perfons  hiring 
the  fame,  and  making  fuch  default  as 
aforefaid,  fubjeft  to  the  provifions  of  this 
aft. 

Schedule  (E.)  N°  3.  Duties  payable  on  horfes  kept  for 
the  purpofe  of  racing  or  running  for  any  plate,  prize,  or 
fum  of  money,  or  other  thing,  or  kept  in  training  tor  any 
of  the  faid  purpofes. 

For  every  horfe,  mare,  or  gelding,  bond  jide  kept  £ s.  d. 

for  the  purpofe  of  racing  or  running  for  any 
plate,  prize,  or  fum  of  money,  or  other  thing, 
or  kept  in  training  for  any  of  the  faid  pur- 
pofes, whether  in  the  flables  of  the  proprietor 
or  proprietors,  or  of  any  other  perfon  or 
perfons,  the  fum  of-  - - - -2136 

The  faid  -duty  to  be  charged  annually  on 
the  perfon  or  perfons  having  the  cuftody, 
charge,  or  management  of  fuch  horfes, 
mares,  or  geldings. 


with  a farm  at  rack-rent,  the  value  of  which  £ s.  d. 

in  the  whole  fliall  be  lefs  than  equivalent  to  a 

farm  at  the  rack-rent  of  10/.  fterling  a-year 

(reckoning  the  value  of  every  eftate  occupied 

by  the  owner  thereof,  or  on  any  tenure  other 

than  as  tenant  at  rack-rent,  as  equivalent  to 

double  the  amount  of  the  like  farm,  at  rack- 

rent),  and  making  a livelihood  principally 

thereby,  and  likewife  a profit  by  any  trade 

or  employment,  and  keeping  not  more  than 

two  horfes,  mares,  geldings,  or  mules,  bond Jide 

for  the  purpofes  of  fuch  occupation,  and  of 

fuch  trade  or  employment  jointly,  or  either  of 

them  feparately,  fliall  be  charged  for  each  of 

fuch  two  horfes,  mares,  geldings,  or  mules, 

the  fum  of  - - - - - - 0210 

Rules  for  charging  the  duties,  as  fet  forth  in  Schedule  (F.) 

W land  2. 

The  faid  duties  to  be  charged  annually,  and  paid  by  the 
perfon  or  perfons  keeping  or  ufing  fuch  horfes,  mares, 
geldings,  or  mules,  and  to  be  payable  for  every  horfe,  mare 
or  gelding,  and  mule,  which  (hall  not  be  chargeable  nor 
have  been  charged  with  any  duty  payable  in  that  year,  ac- 
cording to  the  preceding  fchedule  marked  (E.)  by  virtue 
of  the  rules  or  exemptions  therein  contained,  except  as 
herein-after  is  mentioned. 


Schedule  (F. ) N°  1.  Duties  payable  for  all  horfes, 
mares,  and  geldings,  not  charged  with  any  duty  accord- 
ing to  the  Schedule  (E.)  N°  i,  2,  3,  and  alfo  on  mules. 

For  every  horfe,  &c.  not  chargeable  with  any  £ s.  d. 
duty  according  to  the  Schedule  (E.)  N°  i,  2, 
and  3,  as  aforefaid,  and  for  every  mule,  ex- 
ceptin  the  cafes  herein-after  mentioned,  where- 
in other  duties  are  made  payable,  the  fum  of  o 14  o 

Schedule  (F.)  N°  2.  Duties  payable  on  hulbandry -horfes, 
in  the  cafes  herein-after  mentioned. 

Any  perfon  occupying  a farm  at  rack-rent,  the  £ s.  d. 
rent  of  which  fliall  be  lefs  than  20/.  a-year, 
and  making  a livelihood  folely  thereby,  or 
occupying  any  eifate  on  any  other  tenure  than 
as  tenant  at  rack-rent  folely,  or  fuch  other 
eftate,  together  with  the  farm  at  rack-rent,  the 
value  of  which  in  the  whole  fliall  be  lefs  than 
equivalent  to  a farm  at  the  rack-rent  of  20/. 
a-year  (reckoning  the  value  of  every  eftate 
occupied  by  the  owner  thereof,  or  on  any 
tenure  other  than  as  tenant  at  rack-rent,  as 
equivalent  to  double  the  amount  of  the  like 
farm  at  rack-rent),  and  making  a livelihood 
folely  by  fuch  his  own  eftate,  or  by  fuch  eftate 
and  farm  jointly,  or  principally  thereby,  and 
likewife  a profit  by  any  trade  or  employment, 
and  keeping  not  more  than  two  horles,  mares, 
geldings,  or  mules,  bond  fide  for  the  purpofe 
of  fuch  occupation,  fliall  be  charged  for  each 
of  fuch  two  horfes,  mares,  geldings,  or  mules, 
the  fum  of  - - - - - - 0210 

Any  perfon  occupying  a farm  at  rack-rent  in 
W ales  or  Scotland,  the  rent  of  which  fliall  be 
lefs  than  10/.  fterling  a-year,  and  making  a 
livelihood  principally  thereby,  or  occupying 
any  eftate  on  any  other  tenure  than  as  tenant 
at  rack-rent,  or  fuch  other  eftate,  together 


Exemptions  from  the  duties  in  Schedule  (E.)  N°  i and  2. 

Any  perfon  whatever,  for  any  horfe,  mare,  or  gelding, 
not  being  by  due  admeafurement  of  the  height  of  thirteen 
hands,  of  four  inches  to  each  hand,  or  which  ihall  not  at  any 
time  whatever  have  been  ufed  for  any  purpofe  of  labour  or 
otherwife.  See  Horse  and  HoRSE-Z)M/«r. 

Schedule  (G.)  N°  i.  Duties  payable  on  dogs. 

For  every  greyhound,  hound,  pointer,  fetting-  £ s.  d. 
dog,  fpaniel,  lurcher,  or  terrier,  the  annual 
fum  of  - - - - - - - 0116 

For  every  dog,  of  whatever  defeription  or  deno- 
mination the  fame  may  be,  where  any  perfon 
fliall  keep  two  or  more  dogs,  either  for  his 
or  her  own  ufe,  or  the  ufe  of  any  other  perfon 

or  perfons,  the  annual  fum  of  - - - 0116 

For  every  dog  not  being  a greyhound,  hound, 
pointer,  fetting-dog,  fpaniel,  lurcher,  or  ter- 
rier, kept  by  any  perfon  having  one  fuch  dog, 
and  no  more,  whether  the  fame  be  kept  for  his 
or  her  own  ufe,  or  the  ufe  of  any  other  perfon 

or  perfons,  the  annual  fum  of  - - -070 

The  faid  duties  to  be  paid  by  the  perfons 
refpedlivel)'-  keeping  fuch  dogs. 

Exemptions  f rom  the  duties  in  Schedule  (G.) 

Cafe  1 — Any  dog  belonging  to  his  majefty,  or  any  of 
the  royal  family. 

Cafe  2. — Any  perfon  who,  on  account  of  poverty,  fliall 
be  difeharged  from  the  afteffment  made  in  refpeft  of  his  oi- 
lier dwelling-houfe,  in  purfuance  of  the  regulations  of  any 
of  the  afts  herein-mentioned,  and  having  one  dog,  and  no 
more,  tlie  fame  not  being  a greyhound,  hound,  pointer,  fet- 
ting-dog, fpaniel,  lurcher,  or  terrier. 

Cafe  3. — Any  perfon,  in  refpeft  of  a dog  or  whelp, 
which  at  the  time  of  returning  the  hfts  of  dogs  as  by  this 
aft  is  required,  fliall  not  aftually  be  of  the  age  of  fix  calendar 
months. 


Cafes^. 
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Qaje  4. Any  perfon  in  refpedt  of  the  whole  number 

of  hounds  by  him  or  her  kept  in  Great  Britain,  who  fhall 
compound  for  the  fame,  in  any  year  within  thirty  days  after 
the  5th  day  of  April  in  fuch  year,  in  purfuance  of  notice 
given  to  the  colleftor  or  Collectors  of  the  faid  duty  for  any 
parifh  or  place,  where  fuch  perfon  lhall  be  liable  to  be 
affelTed,  of  his  or  her  intention  fo  to  do,  and  on  payment  of 
the  full  fum  of  34/.  fterling  to  fuch  collector  or  collectors, 
for  which  a receipt  lhall  be  given  within  the  period  before- 
mentioned. 

Schedule  (H.)  Duties  payable  by  horfe -dealers. 

Every  perfon  who  lhall  ufe  or  exercife  the  trade  £ s.  d. 
and  bufmefs  of  a horfe-dealer  within  the  cities 
of  London  and  Weftminller,  and  the  liberties 
of  the  fame  refpeCfively,  the  parillies  of  St. 
Mary-le-Bone  and  St.  Pancras,  in  the  county 
of  Middlefex,  the  weekly  bills  of  mortality, 
or  the  borough  of  Southwark,  in  the  county 
of  Surrey,  the  annual  duty  of,  - - ' - 22  10  o 

Every  perfon  who  lhall  ufe  or  exercife  the  trade 
and  bufmefs  of  a horfe-dealer  in  any  other  part 
of  Great  Britain,  the  annual  duty  of  - -1150 


Schedule  (I.)  Duties  payable  by  perfons  in  refpeCf  of 
hair-powder  ufed  or  worn  by  them. 

By  every  perfon  -,vho  lliall  have  ufed  or  worn  any  £ s.  d. 
hair-powder  within  the  period  limited  by  any 
of  the  aCfs  herein  mentioned,  the  annual  fum 
of 130 

Schedule  (K.)  Duties  payable  by  perfons  in  refpeCl  of 
any  armorial  bearing  or  enfign,  ufed  or  worn  by  them, 
by  whatever  name  the  fame  lhall  be  called  ; vhz.. 

By  every  fuch  perfon  chargeable  with  any  duty  £ s.  d. 
made  payable  by  this  aCf,  for  any  coach  or 
other  carriage,  the  annual  fum  of  - -280 

By  every  fuch  perfon  not  chargeable  for  any 
fuch  coach  or  other  carriage,  but  who  lhall  be 
chargeable  to  any  of  the  duties  on  inhabited 
houfes,  or  to  the  duties  on  iioufes,  windows, 
or  lights,  made  payable  by  this  aCt,  the  annual 
fum  of  - - - - - - -140 

By  every  fuch  perfon  not  chargeable  for  any 
fuch  coach  or  other  carriage,  nor  being 
chargeable  to  the  faid  duties  on  inhabited 
houfes,  or  to  the  duty  on  houfes,  windows,  or 
lights,  the  annual  fum  of  - - - - 0120 

Schedule  (L.)  Duties  payable  in  refpeft  of  killing  game. 
Upon  every  perfon  who  fliall  ufe  any  dog,  gun,  £ s.  d. 
net,  or  other  engine,  for  the  purpofe  of  taking 
or  killing  any  game  whatever,  or  any  wood- 
cock, fnipe,  quail  or  landrail,  or  any  conies, 
in  any  part  of  Great  Britain  : 

If  fuch  perfon  fhall  be  a fervant  to  any  perfon 
duly  charged  in  refpeft  of  fuch  fervant  to  the 
duties  granted  on  fervants  by  this  aft,  and 
lhall  ufe  any  dog,  gun,  net,  cr  other  engine, 
for  any  of  the  purpofes  before -mentioned, 
upon  any  manor  or  royalty  in  England, 

Wales,  or  Berwick-upon-Tweed,  or  upon 
any  lands  in  Scotland,  by  virtue  of  any  depu- 
tation or  appointment,  duly  regiilered  or 
entered  as  game-keeper  thereto,  there  lhall 
be  charged  the  annual  fum  of  - - - 1 i o 


And  if  fuch  perfon  as  laft  aforefaid  lhall  not  be  £ d. 
a fervant,  for  whom  the  faid  duties  on  fervants 
lhall  be  charged,  there  lhall  be  charged  the 
annual  fum  of  .-..-230 

Upon  every  other  perfon  who  lhall  nfe  any  dog, 
gun,  net,  or  other  engine  for  any  of  the  piir- 
pofes  before-mentioned,  there  lhall  be  charged 
the  annual  fum  of  - - - - - 330 

By  the  46  Geo.  III.  c.  84.  every  perfon  having  more 
than  two  children  born  in  lawful  wedlock,  and  ii/nd  Jide 
maintained  at  the  expence  of  fuch  perfon,  fliall  for  every 
fuch  child  above  two  be  allowed  at  the  rate  of  4 per  cent. 
on  the  amount  of  all  the  affelfments  on  fuch  perfon  by 
virtue  of  the  43  Geo.  III.  c.  161.  45  Geo.  III.  c.  13. 

46  Geo.  III.  c.  78.  in  cafe  the  total  amount  of  all  the 
alfelTments  lhall  be  under  40/.  in  any  one  year,  which 
allowance  fhall  be  made  annually  out  of  the  duties  fo 
charged,  at  any  time  in  the  year  of  alfelTment,  on  deli- 
very of  a declaration  in  writing,  containing  the  whole 
number  of  fuch  children,  and  their  refpeftive  names  and 
places  of  refidence,  and  which  of  them  are  of  the  family,  or 
refide  elfewhere. 

By  f.  2.  this  provifion  lhall  extend  to  children  by  a 
former  marriage,  either  of  the  hulband  or  wife. 

The  ftatute  43  Geo.  III.  c.  99.  reciting  that  it  is  expe- 
dient that  certain  of  the  proviiions  contained  in  any  afts 
relating  to  the  duties  on  windows  or  lights,  on  inhabited 
houfes,  fervants,  carriages,  horfes,  mules,  and  dogs,  and 
other  duties  lately  transferred  to  the  commiflioners  for  the 
affairs  of  taxes,  lliould  be  confolidated  and  amended  : enafts 
that  all  the  faid  duties  under  the  management  of  fuch  com- 
millioners  (except  the  land-tax)  fhall,  from  and  after 
April  5,  1804,  be  afleffed,  railed,  levied,  and  paid  under  the 
regulations  thereof. 

And  as  new  duties  may  hereafter  be  placed  under  their 
management,  to  be  alfelfed  in  like  manner,  it  is  declared 
that  this  aft  lhall,  with  refpeft  to  fuch  duties,  take  effeft 
after  the  time  fixed  by  the  aft  or  afts  granting  them  for 
the  commencement  of  the  fame.  See  the  provifions  of  this 
aft  detailed  in  Burn’s  Jiiftice,  ubi  fupra. 

The  property -tax  being  now  extinii,  we  are  happily  re- 
lieved from  giving  any  account  of  it. 

For  the  qualifications  and  powers  cf  commiflioners,  the 
appointment  of  aflelfors  and  colleftors,  the  mode  of  making- 
aflelfments,  fnreharges,  appeals,  &c.  &c.  we  refer  to  Burf’s 
Juflice,  art.  Taxes. 

For  the  duty  on  poll -horfes,  &c.  fee  V out -Horfe. 

The  revenue  arifing  from  the  feveral  taxes,  which  is  an- 
nually paid  to  the  creditors  of  the  public,  or  carried  to  the 
finking  fund,  is  firll  depolited  in  the  royal  exchequer,  and 
thence  ilTucd  out  to  the  refpeftive  offices  of  jiayment ; tor 
the  manner  in  which  it  is  applied,  fee  Fund  and  National 
Debt.  See  alfo  Revknue. 

The  people  of  France  were  ftrangers  to  tallies  or  taxes  till 
the  time  of  St.  Louis,  when  they  were  firll  impoied  in  form 
of  fubfidies  neceflary  for  the  fupport  of  the  war  in  the  Holy 
Land.  See  Croisade. 

They  were  then  extraordinary  levies,  and  were  raifed  by 
capitation  ; but  they  were  afterwards  made  perpetual  under 
Charles  VII.  and  Philip  the  Fair,  who,  to  raife  money 
without  dillurbing  the  people,  called  the  people,  as  a third 
ellate,  into  the  general  councils  of  the  realm. 

Tax  alfo  denotes  the.  tribute  which  tenants  were  occa- 
fionally  to  pay  their  lord. 

Moll  lords  had  a right  of  taxing  on  four  occafions  : vhz. 
when  the  lord  was  taken  prifoner  in  a jull  war ; when  he 

made 
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made  his  eldeft  fon  a knight ; when  he  married  his  eldeft 
daughter  to  a gentleman  ; and  when  he  made  the  voyage  of 
the  Holy  Land. 

Naude  fliews  the  extravagant  rife  of  this  kind  of  taxes  : 
thofe,  he  obferves,  which  under  Charles  VI.  only  amounted  to 
the  fum  of  40,000  livres,  were  increafed  under  Charles  VII. 
to  the  fum  of  1,800,000  ; under  Louis  XI.  to  4,740,000  ; 
under  Charles  VIII.  to  6,000,000  ; and  under  Louis  XII. 
to  7,640,000  livres. 

Taxes  were  diftinguilhed  into  free,  which  were  thofe  due, 
in  the  four  cafes,  by  freemen,  or  thofe  who  held  free  lands  ; 
and  fervile  and  bafe,  which  were  thofe  due  from  perfons  of 
bafe  condition. 

They  were  alfo  diftinguifhed  into  real  and  perfonal.  The 
perfonal  were  impofed  on  the  head  of  the  fervant  or  man  in 
mainmort,  and  fo  followed  him  wherever  he  went. 

TAXA,  in  Geography,  one  of  the  fmall  Weftern  iflands, 
near  the  fouth-eaft  coaft  of  Hay.  N.  lat.  55°  43'.  W.  long. 
6°  3'- 

TAXAMALCA,  a town  of  Mexico  ; 60  miles  S.  of 
Mexico. 

TAX  AM  A RCA,  a town  of  Mexico,  in  the  province 
of  Mechoacan  ; 40  miles  E.  of  Mechoacan. 

TAXANTHEMA,  in  Botany,  fo  named  by  Necker, 
from  ToifK,  a row,  and  txv^nfxa,  injlorefcence,  becaufe  fome 
of  the  plants  on  which  this  fuppofed  genus  is  founded  differ 
from  other  fpecies  of  Statice,  in  having  their  flowers  difpofed 
in  a regular  feries,  or  row,  and  not  in  a round  head ; wit- 
nefs  S.  Limonium  and  its  allies.  Thefe  fpecies  indeed  con- 
ftitute  Tournefort’s  genus  of  Limonium,  but  he  affociates 
with  them  others  with  difperfed  flowers.  (See  Statice 
and  Limonium.)  Mr.  Brown,  Prodr.  Nov.  Holl.  v.  i. 
426,  adopts  Necker’s  genus  and  name,  citing  Tournefort’s 
Limonium  as  a fynonym.  The  latter  name  was  probably 
judged  too  near  Limonia  to  be  retained.  We  prefume  to 
think  the  genus  of  Statice  is  in  itfelf  fo  natural,  and  fo  well 
diftinguifhed  from  every  other,  that  if  a praftical  example 
were  defired,  to  warn  us  againft  founding  generic  diftindlions 
upon  inflorefcence  alone,  no  better  could  be  feledled.  See 
Cyme  and  Genus. 

TAXERS,  two  officers  yearly  chofen  in  Cambridge,  to 
fee  the  true  gauge  of  all  weights  and  meafures  obferved. 

The  name  took  beginning  from  taxing  and  rating  the  rents 
of  houfes,  which  was  anciently  the  duty  of  their  office. 

TAX-GUTIUM,  in  Ancient  Geography,  a town  of 
Rhretia,  towards  the  fource  of  the  Rhine,  near  Brigantium. 
Ptol. 

TAXIANA,  an  ifland  fituated  in  the  Perfian  gulf,  on 
the  coaft  of  Sufiana,  weft  of  the  ifle  of  Tabiana.  ■ Ptol. 

TAXILA,  a large  town  of  India,  on  this  fide  of  the 
Ganges.  Ptol.  and  Strabo. 

TAXIMIRA,  a town  of  Phoenicia.  Strabo. 

TAXIPA,  in  Geography,  a town  of  Mexico,  in  the  pro- 
vince of  Guafteca  ; 30  miles  N.N.W.  of  Panuco. 

TAXIS,  in  the  Ancient  ArchiteBure,  fignifies  the 

fame  with  ordonnance  in  the  new,  and  is  defcribed  by  Vitru- 
vius to  be  that  which  gives  every  part  of  a building  its  juft 
dimenfions  with  regard  to  its  ufe. 

Taxis,  from  ras-o-w,  to  p:it  in  order,  in  Surgery,  the  opera- 
tion of  reducing  a hernia  with  the  hand.  See  a particular 
account  of  it  in  the  article  Hernia. 

TAXITLAN,  in  Geography,  a' town  of  Mexico,  in  the 
province  of  Guafteca ; 38  miles  S.  of  St.  Yago  de  los 
Valles. 

TAXUS,  in  Botany,  the  ancient  Latin  name  of  the 
Yew-tree,  ufed  by  Pliny.  The  word  is  fuppofed  by  fome 
to  be  derived  from  to|ov,  a how,  arrow,  or  dart,  becaufe 


miffile  weapons  were  poifoned  with  its  berries.  We  are  con- 
fident that  this  precife  explanation  is  erroneous,  becaufe, 
whatever  may  be  the  noxious  qualities  of  any  other  part  of 
the  plant,  the  berries  are  fimply  mucilaginous  and  fficcha- 
rine,  eatable  with  impunity,  as  we  have  often  experienced. 
The  ancient  ufe  of  tliis  wood  for  bows,  perhaps  alfo  for 
arrows  or  darts,  might  more  truly  account  for  the  above 
etymology,  did  not  Diofcorides  exprefsly  tell  us  rctfo;  was 

Latin Linn.  Gen.  532.  Schreb.  706.  Willd.  Sp.  PI. 

v.  4.  856.  Mart.  Mill.  Dift.  v.  4.  Sm.  FI.  Brit.  1086. 
Prodr.  El.  Graze.  Sibth.  v.  2.  265.  Ait.  Hort.  Kew. 
v.  5.  415.  Purfli  647.  JufT.  412.  Lamai-ck  Illuftr. 
t.  829.  G^rtn.  t.  91.  — Clafs  and  order,  Dioecia  Mona- 
delphia.  Nat.  Ord.  Conifera,  Linn.  Juft. 

Gen.  Ch.  Male,  Cal.  none,  except  the  fcales  of  the 
bud,  refembling  a perianth  of  four  leaves.  Cor.  none. 
Stam.  Filaments  numerous,  united  below  into  a column, 
longer  than  the  bud  ; anthers  depreffed,  blunt,  with  eight 
notches,  at  the  edge,  fplitting  all  round  at  the  bafe,  and 
after  fliedding  their  pollen  becoming  flat  and  peltate,  re- 
markable for  their  eight  marginal  fegments. 

Female,  Cal.  inferior,  of  one  leaf,  clofe,  undivided,  en- 
tire. Cor.  none.  Pift.  Germen  fuperior,  ovate,  acute ; 
ftyle  none ; ftigma  obtufe.  Peric.  none,  except  a fpu- 
rious  incomplete  berry,  formed  of  the  calyx  elongated 
into  a globofe  juicy  coloured  ffieath,  open  at  the  top,  at 
length  flirivelling  and  drying  away.  Seed  one,  ovate- 
oblong,  projedling  with  its  fummit  beyond  the  berry. 

Eft.  Ch.  Male,  Calyx  none.  Corolla  none.  Stamens 
numerous.  Anthers  peltate,  with  eight  fegments. 

Female,  Calyx  cup-fliaped,  entire.  Style  none.  Seed 
one,  partly  enveloped  in  the  pulpy  calyx. 

Obf.  Linnazus  properly  mentions  that  the  berry  of  this 
genus  cannot,  ftriftly  fpeaking,  be  denominated  a pericarp. 
“ It  is  a remarkable  fpecies  of  berry,  like  which  nothing 
elfe  is  to  be  feen,  except  perhaps  in  Gaultheria.”  If  the 
analogy  here  cited  be  juft,  the  part  in  queftion  is  a real  calyx, 
not  more  extraordinary  in  its  change  than  that  of  Blitum,  or 
of  Morns,  and  we  have  always  ventured  to  term  it  fuch, 
trailing  to  the  analogies  of  Juniperus  and  Ephedra  for  our 
fupport. 

I.  T.  baccata.  Common  Yew.  Linn.  Sp.  PI.  1472. 
Willd.  n.  I.  FI.  Brit.  n.  i.  Engl.  Bot.  t.  746.  (Taxus; 
Ger.  Em.  1370.  Matth.  Valgr.  v.  2.  444.  Camer.  Epit. 
840.) — Leaves  linear,  two-ranked,  crowded,  nearly  flat. 
Male  flowers  globofe. — Native  of  mountainous  woods,  par- 
ticularly in  the  clefts  of  higli  calcareous  rocks,  in  various 
parts  of  Europe,  from  Norway  to  Greece,  flowering  in 
March  or  April.  Diofcorides  indeed,  who  calls  this  tree 
<7|«iXa|,  fpeaks  of  it  as  an  exotic,  the  rafo;  of  the  Romans ; 
but  Mr.  Hawkins  noticed  it  wild  on  the  rocks  of  mount 
Cyllene  in  Laconia.  Thunberg  fays  it  is  common  in  Japan. 
The  trunk  is  ftraight,  of  flow  growth,  with  a fmooth  deci- 
duous bark,  and  very  hard,  tough,  clofe-grained  wood. 
Branches  fpreading  horizontally  in  two  direftions.  Leaves 
numerous,  fcattered,  crowded,  fpreading  in  two  rows,  nearly 
feffile,  linear,  entire,  flightiy  revolute,  obtufe  with  a fmall 
point,  fmooth,  of  a dark  fhining  green,  permanent,  about 
an  inch  long.  Flowers  axillary,  folitary,  nearly  feffile,  en- 
veloped with  imbricated  braBeas  ; the  male  ones  numerous, 
fometimes  two  or  three  together,  cream-coloured,  half  the 
fize  of  a pea,  globofe,  abounding  with  pollen ; females 
drooping,  their  green  entire  calyx  juft  vifible  beyond  the 
braBeas.  This  afterwards  affumes  the  appearance  of  a briglit 
fcarlet  berry,  the  fize  of  a currant,  open  at  the  top,  where 
the  feed  appears.  The  leaves  are  very  poifonous,  and  if  ac- 
cidentally eaten  by  domeftic  cattle,  prove  fatal.  The 
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ancients  report  that  it  is  dangerous  to  fleep  under  this  tree. 
It  was  formerly  much  planted  in  church-yards  ; and  many 
Yews,  perhaps  “ the  tenants  of  a thoufand  years,”  ftill  re- 
main in  tlie  northern  and  Welfh  village  cemeteries.  This 
was  the  favourite  tree  for  clipping  into  any  fantaftic  fliape, 
on  which  art  our  old  gardeners  fo  much  valued  themfelves  ; 
but  the  art  and  the  material  are  now  nearly  alike  difcarded  ; 
and  the  garden  is  freed  from  one  of  the  greateft  afylums  for 
vermin,  the  trim  yew  hedge. 

2.  T.  canadmfis.  North  American  Yew.  Willd.  n.  2. 
Purih  n.  I.  (T.  baccata  (3,  minor;  Michaiix  Boreal.- 
Amer.  v.  2.  245.) — Leaves  linear,  two-ranked,  crowded, 
revolute.  Male  flowers  globofe,  always  folitary — In  fliady 
rocky  places  in  North  America,  flowering  in  March  and 
April.  In  Canada.  Michaux.  Covering  a great  part  of 
the  rocky  banks  of  the  Antietum,  in  Maryland.  Under 
the  fliade  of  other  trees,  it  does  not  rife  above  two  or  three 
feet.  Piirjh.  Michaux  defcribes  this  fpecies  as  of  humbler 
growth  than  the  former,  fpreading,  and  with  fmaller  jionuers 
and  fruit.  Willdenow  fays  it  is  fmaller  and  narrower  in  all 
its  parts,  nor  does  it  alter  by  culture,  and  yet  a fpecific  dif- 
tindfion  is  hardly  to  be  dete^ed.  The  leaves,  however,  are 
narrower,  fmaller,  and  revolute  at  the  margin.  Male  flowers 
always  folitary  in  the  bofoms  of  the  leaves. 

3.  T.elongata.  Long -leaved  African  Yew.  Ait.  ed.  i. 
v.  3.  415.  ed.  2.  n.  3.  Willd.  n.  3.  Thunb.  Prodr.  117. 
— Leaves  fcattered,  linear -lanceolate.  Branches  fomewhat 
whorled.  Male  flowers  cylindrical,  with  fpirally  imbricated, 
very  numerous,  anthers.  — Native  of  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope.  Sent  to  Kew  in  17.74,  kept  in  feveral  curious 
greenhoufes  in  England  as  well  as  on  the  continent,  flower- 
ing in  July.  Wild  fpecimens,  anfwering  to  Tluinberg’s 
charafter  of  the  whorled  branches,  but  without  a name,  are 
preferred  in  the  Linnoean  herbarium.  In  thefe  the  leaves  are 
fcattered,  on  flrort  broad  ilalks,  flat,  coriaceous,  fomewhat 
glaucous,  occafionally  falcate,  from  one  to  two  inches  long. 
Male  fowers  axillary,  folitary,  cylindrical,  obtufe,  about 
half  an  inch  in  length,  their  fcale-like  anthers  imbricated,  ex- 
aftly  like  thofe  of  a Fir.  The  garden  plant  has  leaves  half 
as  long  again,  not  glaucous,  fometimes  oppofite  on  the 
young  branches. 

4.  T.  montana.  Mountain  Peruvian  Yew.  Willd.  n.  4. 
— “ Leaves  two-ranked,  linear,  with  a callous  point ; their 
upper  edge  rounded  at  the  bafe  ; lower  contrafted.” — Ga- 
thered by  Humboldt  and  Bonpland  on  the  mountains  of 
Peru.  Akin  to  T.  baccata,  but  differing  in  the  above  cha- 
radler  of  the  foliage.  The  fame  travellers  noticed,  in  Mexico, 
what  Willdenow  judged  to  be  a mere  variety  of  this  fpecies, 
with  leaves  half  as  long  again. 

5.  T.  nucifera.  Acorn-bearing  Yew.  Linn.  Sp.  PI. 
1472.  Willd.  n.  5.  Ait.  n.  3.  Thunb.  Jap.  275. 
Ksmpf.  Am.  Exot.  814.  t.  815.  — I.eaves  two-ranked, 
diftant,  lanceolate,  pointed,  but  half  the  length  of  the  fruit. 
—Frequent,  according  to  Kasmpfer,  in  the  northern  pro- 
vinces of  Japan,  flowering  in  fpring,  and  ripening  fruit  late 
in  autumn.  Thunberg  obferved  it  here  and  there  near  Na- 
gafaki,  and  in  the  ifland  of  Nipon.  Mr.  Alton  fays  it  was 
cultivated  in  the  greenhoufe  of  Capt.  Thomas  Cornwall,  in 
1764.  We  have  never  examined  this  fpecies.  Kaernpfer 
defcribes  it  as  a lofty  tree,  with  many  oppofite  fcaly  branches  ; 
the  wood  light.  Leaves  hardly  an  inch  long,  one-third  of 
an  inch  afunder,  nearly  feflile,  tipped  with  a fliort  point ; 
dark  fluning  green  above ; glaucous  beneath.  Female 

flowers  axillary,  folitary,  difperfed,  fomewhat  quadrangular, 
their  thick  flelhy  fcales  becoming  a fort  of  permanent  cup  at 
the  bafe  of  the  feed,  or  nut,  which  is  coated,  oval,  pointed, 
above  an  inch  long.  The  oil  of  the  kernel  is  eftecnied  for 


culinary  purpofes.  The  kernel  itfelf  is  too  aftriiigent  to  be 
eaten  in  general. 

6.  T.  macrophylla.  Long-leaved  J'apan  Yew.  Thunb. 
Jap.  276.  Willd.  n.  6.  Ait.  n.  4.  Banks  Ic.  Ksempf. 
t.  24.  {Sin,  vulgo  Maki,  feu  Fon  Mdki,  id  eft  Mali  legi- 
tima  ; Kaempf.  Am.  Exot.  780.) — Leaves  fcattered,  lanceo- 
late, pointlefs,  fpreading  every  way.  Fruit  ftalked. — Com- 
mon in  Japan,  flowering  in  June.  Thunberg.  Mr.  William 
Kerr  brought  it  from  China  to  Kew  in  1804.  A green- 
houfe plant,  flowering  in  July  and  Auguft.  Aiton.  Kaempfer 
defcribes  this  as  a large  and  ftout  tree,  whofe  wood  is  valued 
for  cabinet  work,  being  not  liable  to  the  attacks  of  infeHs, 
or  other  caufes  of  decay,  The  leaves  are  a finger’s  length, 
fpreading  equally  in  all  diredfions  ; paler  beneath.  Male 
flowers  cylindrical.  Fruit  axillary,  ftalked,  with  a pair  of 
awl-fliaped  I'evolute  fcales  at  the  top  of  the  ftalk.  The  feed 
is  oval,  the  fize  of  a pea,  and  feems  by  Koempfer’s  figure  to 
be  elevated  on  a partial  ftalk  above  the  flefliy  calyx.  Thun- 
berg, however,  fpeaks  of  the  “ ovate  fmooth  green  berry, 
turning  black  in  drying,  filled  by  an  ovate  white  feedd^ 
Perhaps  this  may  be  a coated  nut,  as  in  T.  nucifera. 

7.  T.  fpinulofa.  Spinous-leaved  Yew Leaves  partly 

oppofite  or  whorled,  lanceolate,  fpinous-pointed,  fpreading 
every  way.  Fruit  ftalked. — For  a fpecimen  of  this,  faid  to 
have  been  brought  by  governor  Philip  from  Port  Jackfon, 
New  South  Wales,  we  are  indebted  to  A.  B.  Lambert, 
efq.  It  very  much  rcfcmbles  Kaempfer’s  plate  of  the  laft, 
in  general  habit,  but  the  leaves  are  hardly  an  inch  and 
quarter  long,  and  have  each  a fpinous  point.  The  ftalks 
of  the  fruit  are  axillary,  each  crowned  with  a pair  of  lanceo- 
late, revolute,  permanent  fcales.  Fruit  oval,  elevated  on  a 
ftalk,  which  is  equal  in  length  to  the  calyx,  compofed  of 
feveral  flefliy  fcales,  that  envelopes  it.  The  fize  and  whole 
appearance  of  this  fruit  and  its  accompaniments  are  fo  pre- 
cifely  like  Kjempfer’s  figure  of  the  laft,  which  indeed  they 
help  us  to  uiiderftand,  that  thefe  two  plants  muft  be  of  the 
fame  genus,  and  are  more  truly  perhaps  akin  to  T.  nucifera, 
than  to  T.  baccata.  On  this  fubjeft  we  may  expedl  informa- 
tion hereafter  from  Mr.  Brown  ; if  at  leaft  our  prefent  plant 
be  really  a native  of  New  South  Wales. 

8.  T.  latifolia.  Broad-leaved  Cape  Yew.  Thunb. 

Prodr.  1 1 7.  Willd.  n.  7. — “ Leaves  folitary,  lanceolate, 
pointed,  fmooth.” — Found  by  Thunberg  at  the  Cape  of 
Good  Hope. 

9.  T.  falcata.  Sickle-leaved  Cape  Yew.  Thunb. 

Prodr.  117.  Willd.  n.  8. — “ Leaves  folitary,  lanceolate, 
falcate,  fmooth.” — From  the  fame  country.  One  of  our 
wild  fpecimens  of  T.  clongata  anfwers  to  this  definition. 

10.  T.  tomeiitofa.  Downy  Cape  Yew.  Thunb.  Prodr. 

1 17.  Willd.  n.  9. — “ Leaves  oppofite,  lanceolate,  downy 
beneath.” — Gathered  at  the  Cape  by  Thunberg,  whofe 
fpecific  characlers  of  thefe  fpecies,  except  of  the  laft,  are 
not  fufficient  to  diftinguifh  them  from  the  reft.  We  have 
feen  no  fpecimens. 

11.  T . verticillata.  Whorled  Japan  Yeiv.  Thunb.  Jap. 

276.  Willd.  n.  10.  {^Ken  fin,  item  Sen  baku,  vulgo  Inu 

Maki,  id  eft  Maki  fpuria  ; Kaempf.  Am.  Exot.  780.) — 
Leaves  whorled,  linear,  falcate. — Native  of  Japan.  A tree 
with  denfe  branches,  gradually  fliorter  upward,  fo  as  to 
alfume  a conical  figure,  like  a Cyprefs,  three  fathoms  high. 
Fruit  oblong,  m two  divifions  ; the  lower  part  refembling 
moufe-dung ; the  upper  a grain  of  pepper,  in  which  is 
loofely  enclofed  a flefhy,  foft,  fweetifh  kernel.  Such  is 
Kaempfer’s  defeription,  by  which  it  is  eafy  to  perceive  the 
ciofe  refemblance  of  this  fruit  to  our  T.  macrophylla  and  fpi~ 
nidofa.  A fpecimen  from  Thunberg,  without  fructification, 
i»  the  Linmean  herbarium,  anfwers  well  to  his  own  deferip- 
tion, 
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tion,  having  round,  fmooth,  greyifli  branches.  Whorls 
from  one  to  tw'o  inches  afunder,  each  of  about  eight  feffile, 
linear,  falcate,  entire,  fmooth,  fingle-ribbed  leaves,  a finger’s 
length,  or  more  ; two  lines  broad  ; obtufe,  or  flightly  emar- 
ginate,  at  the  end  ; of  a dark  Ihining  green  above ; paler 
beneath. 

Taxus,  in  Gardening,  furniihes  a plant  of  the  hardy  ever- 
green kind,  of  which  the  fpecies  moftly  cultivated  is  the 
common  yew-tree  (T.  baccata.)  This  is  a tree  which  has 
feveral  varieties,  as  thofe  v.uth  very  Ihort  leaves,  with  broad 
firining  leaves,  and  with  ftriped  or  variegated  leaves. 

Method  of  Culture In  this  tree,  the  increafe  may  be 

effediled  in  feveral  ways,  as  by  feeds,  and  fometimes  by 
layers  and  cuttings.  In  the  firll  mode,  after  having  procured 
a quantity  of  the  yew  berries,  and  divefted  them  of  the  pulp 
or  mucilage,  they  fhould  be  fown  in  beds  of  light  earth, 
either  in  lhallow  drills,  or  fcattered  over  the  furface  in  the 
autumn  or  fpring  feafon ; but  the  former  is  the  beft  method, 
as  the  plants  rife  in  the  following  fpring ; and  be  covered 
near  an  inch  deep  with  light  mould,  out  of  the  alleys,  &c. 
They  require  no  further  care,  only  to  keep  the  beds  clean 
from  weeds  before  and  after  the  plants  come  up,  and  to 
give  occafional  waterings  in  dry  weather,  in  fpring  and 
fummer,  to  forward  and  ftrengthen  the  plants  in  their 
growth.  They  Ihould  have  two  years’  gi'owth  in  the  feed- 
bed  ; then  in  the  autumn  or  fpring  be  planted  out  upon  four- 
feet -wide  beds,  in  nurfery  rows,  a foot  afunder,  to  remain 
two,  three,  or  four  yeai's,  when  foffie  may  be  planted  out 
finally  for  hedges,  where  required  ; others  in  the  nurfery 
quarters,  in  rows,  two  or  three  feet  afunder,  to  be  trained 
in  a fuitable  manner  for  the  purpofes  they  are  intended. 

And  after  growing  in  the  nurfery  till  they  obtain  from 
half  a yard  to  four  or  five  feet  ftature,  they  may  be  finally 
planted  out  in  autumn  or  fpring,  for  their  intended  pur- 
pofes ; when  they  will  rife  from  the  ground  with  a large 
fpread  of  roots.  They  fiiould  be  planted  in  their  places  as 
foon  after  i-emoval  as  poflible,  giving  each  plant  a good 
watering  at  the  time. 

In  the  future  culture,  thofe  trained  in  hedges.  See.  mull 
be  clipped  or  cut  in  anitually,  once  or  twice  in  the  fummer ; 
and  thofe  in  the  fiirubberies  and  rural  plantations  have  the 
lower  branches  pruned  up  occafionally  to  a fingle  Hem  ; but 
the  head  fiiould  generally  be  permitted  to  fpread  agreeably 
to  its  natural  mode  of  growth,  except  juft  reducing  any 
confiderable  rambling  branch,  &c. 

But  the  ftriped  or  variegated  yev/s,  and  other  varieties, 
fliould  be  increafed  by  layers,  flips  or  cuttings,  as  they  are 
rarely  permanent  by  feeds.  The  layers  Ihould  be  made 
from  the  young  Ihoots  of  not  more  than  a year  or  two  old, 
being  laid  doAvn  in  fpring,  fummer,  or  early  in  autumn, 
when  many  of  them  will  take  root,  and  in  one  or  two  years 
be  fit  for  planting  off  into  nurfery  rows. 

And  the  flips  and  cuttings  ihould  be  made  by  cutting  or 
flipping  off  a quantity  of  the  one-year’s  Ihoots,  diverting 
them  of  the  lower  leaves,  and  planting  them  in  a fhady 
border  thick  together,  in  fmall  trenches,  in  the  early  fpring 
er  autumn,  giving  water  at  planting,  and  afterwards  occa- 
fionally in  dry  hot  weather.  They  will  be  well  rooted  in 
two  years,  and  be  fit  for  being  planted  out  into  wide  nurfery 
rows,  or  in  any  other  fimilar  manner. 

All  thefe  plants  may  be  employed  as  ornamental  ever- 
greens, and  as  foreft-trees  ; and  they  were  formerly  much 
iifed  in  hedges  and  trained  figures  : they  have  a good  effeft 
in  Ihrubberies  among  others  of  the  evergreen  tribe,  being 
permitted  to  affume  their  natural  growth,  in  common  with 
other  trees  and  Ihrubs ; and  alfo  when  planted  as  detached 
ilandards,  in  extenfive  diftant  opens  of  grafs-ground,  in 
to 


parks,  and  the  fides  of  hills,  &c. ; likewife  when  introduced  as 
foreft-trees  in  timber  plantations  of  the  evergreen  kind.  See 
Plantation. 

The  different  forts  of  hedges  and  figure-works  which 
were  formerly  in  fo  high  repute  in  gardens  and  pleafure- 
grounds,  are  now  almoft  wholly  in  difufe,  thefe  being  at  pre- 
fent  laid  out  in  a more  open  and  rural  manner,  fo  as  to  have 
a greater  imitation  of  nature,  and  a more  full  difplay  of  their 
feveral  quarters  and  parts,  as  the  lawn,  walks,  and  other 
places,  together  with  the  various  plants  belonging  to 
them. 

Single  yews  are  now  even  hardly  ever  admitted  in  modern 
defigns  by  way  of  ornament,  but  thefe  trees,  in  their  natural 
growths,  are  defirable  for  introducing  into  large  plantations 
of  the  durative  kind,  for  the  fake  of  increafing  the  variety; 
and  though  fome  perfons  rejeft  them  in  confequence  of  their 
poifonous  nature,  and  gloomy  mournful  afpedt,  others  admire 
them  for  fuch  folemn  appearances,  and  think  tliey  afford  a 
remarkably  fine  contrail  with  the  other  more  lively  ever- 
greens. There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  leaves,  efpecially 
when  withered,  or  dried  a little,  are  of  a poifonous  quality  ; 
befides,  the  tree  has  had  the  title  of  the  deadly  yew  give'n  to 
it  by  fome,  and  been  looked  upon  as  an  emblem  of  mortality, 
and  on  that  account  planted  in  church-yards,  to  remind 
people  of  their  latter  end.  That  accidents  have  frequently 
arifen  to  cattle,  of  both  the  horfe  and  cow  kind,  from  eating 
the  green  leaves  and  tender  Ihoots,  but  more  particularly 
w’hen  in  the  above  Hates,  is  certain.  Therefore,  as  the 
cuttings  or  clippings  of  this  fort  are  often  liable  to  be  eaten 
with  greedinefs  by  fome  cattle,  particularly  cows,  even 
when  they  have  lain  in  the  fun  for  a day  or  two,  and  are 
become  half  dried,  it  is  proper  and  neceffary  that  they  Ihould 
be  cither  carefully  deftroyed  by  fire,  or  put  quite  out  of  the 
way  of  all  forts  of  animals,  and  not,  as  is  too  frequently  the 
pradlice,  be  carelefsly  thrown  over  the  walls  or  hedges,  into 
the  roads,  lanes,  or  on  the  rubbifli  heaps,  where  cattle 
frequent. 

The  beft  fixes  of  yew  plants  are  probably  from  two  or  three, 
to  five  or  fix  feet  in  height;  but  thofe  of  feven  or  eight  may 
be  removed  wuth  balls  of  earth  about  their  roots,  and  be 
ufed  for  particular  purpofes  and  occafions.  Watering  at 
the  time  of  planting  them  is  conftantly  requifite. 

Taxus,  mZoology,  the  Ursus  Males,  or  common  Badger ; 
which  fee. — Alfo>  a name  given  by  Kaempfer  to  the  hyaena 
of  the  ancients.  See  Canis  Hyana,  and  Hy^na. 

TAY,  in  Geography,  is  a river  in  Perthftiire,  Scotland, 
confidered  as  the  greateft  of  the  Scottifli  rivers,  has  its  foarce 
in  the  weftern  extremity  of  the  county,  in  the  diftridl  of 
Breadalbane,  on  the  frontiers  of  Lorn,  in  Argylefhire  ; but 
has  not  the  appellation  of  Tay  till  it  iffues  from  the  lake  of 
that  name.  At  its  fource  it  bears  the  name  of  Fillan  ; and 
defeending  in  a circuitous  courfe  of  eight  or  nine  miles 
through  a valley,  to  which  it  gives  the  name  of  Strathfillan, 
it  falls  into  Loch  Dochart.  This  lake,  about  three  miles  in 
length,  has  an  ancient  caftle  upon  an  ifland,  overhung  by  a 
huge  promontory  ; the  whole  embowered  with  wood,  fo  as 
to  have  a moft  romantic  appearance.  Iffuing  from  Loch 
Dochart,  the  river  retains  that  name,  and  gives  the  appella- 
tion of  Glen-Dqchart  to  the  vale  through  which  it  runs. 
At  the  eaftern  extremity  of  this  valley,  the  water  is  again 
detained  in  its  courfe ; and  being  augmented  by  the  river 
Lochay,  the  united  ftreams  form  one  of  the  moll  beautiful 
of  the  Scottilh  lakes,  called  Loch  Tay.  Iffuing  hence,  the 
river  affumes  the  name  of  the  lake,  which  name  it  retains 
till  it  mingles  with  the  waters  of  the  ocean.  The  valley 
through  which  it  paffes  may  be  confidered  as  the  paradife 
of  the  Highlands,  On  Loch  Tay,  and  the  river  for 
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fome  miles  below  it,  the  banks  are  richly  cultivated,  or 
covered  with  beautiful  plantations,  the  whole  overlooked 
and  ftieltered  by  mountains  towering  to  the  clouds  ; among 
which  rifes  the  lofty  Benlawers,  the  third  mountain  in  point 
of  height  in  the  ifland.  Here,  near  the  village  of  Kenmore, 
is  the  magnificent  feat  of  the  earl  of  Breadalbane,  called 
Taymouth  ; and  in  this  valley,  although  the  parifiies  are 
twenty,  thirty,  or  forty  miles  in  extent,  fevcral  parifh- 
churches  are  fituated  in  a trail;  of  a few  miles  ; a circum- 
ftance  which  demonftrates  the  difcernment  of  the  clergy  in 
ancient  times  in  felefting  their  place  of  refidencc.  After 
leaving  the  lake  about  two  miles,  the  Tay  acquires  a great 
increafe  from  the  waters  of  the  Lyon  ; at  Logierat  it  re- 
ceives the  united  ftreams  of  the  Garry  and  the  Tummel, 
and  becomes  a river  of  uncommon  fize  and  beauty.  Near 
Dunkeld  it  is  increafed  by  the  w'atcrs  of  the  Bran,  and  re- 
ceiving in  its  courfe  the  Ifla,  with  its  tributary  ftreams  from 
the  eaft,  and  the  Almond  from  the  weft,  proceeds  by  Perth 
betw'een  the  hills  of  Kinnoul  and  MoncriefF,  till  it  meets  the 
Earn,  after  which  it  proceeds  eaftward,  forming  the  eftuary 
or  Frith  of  Tay  ; which  expands  to  the  breadth  of  three 
miles,  but  'contrafts  to  two,  miles  as  it  approaches  Dundee, 
about  eight  miles  below  which,  it  pours  its  waters  into  the 
German  ocean.  The  hills  of  Kinnoul  and  Moncrieff  afford 
extenfive  profpecls  ; that  from  the  latter  is  denominated  by 
Pennant  the  “ Glory  of  Scotland.”  The  Tay  is  navi- 
gable as  far  as  Newburgh,  in  Fife,  for  veffels  of  500  tons  ; 
and  veffels  of  confiderable  fize  can  go  up  as  far  as  Perth. 
The  Frith  of  Tay  is  not  fo  commodious  as  that  of  the 
Forth  ; but  from  the  Buttonnefs  or  Barray  fands  to  Perth 
(an  extent  of  nearly  forty  miles),  the  whole  may  be  con- 
fidered  as  a harbour  ; having  the  county  of  Fife  on  one 
fide,  and  thofe  of  Angus  and  Perth  on  the  ether.  There 
are  fewer  great  falls  of  water  on  the  Tay  than  in  moll  other 
rivers  which  rife  in  a highland  diftridl  ; but  it  poffeffes 
feveral  cafeades  of  confiderable  height,  particularly  at  the 
Linn  of  Campfie,  near  its  junftion  with  the  Ifia,  where  the 
water  is  precipitated  over  a huge  bafaltic  dike  into  a pool  of 
great  depth.  — Beauties  of  Scotland,  vol.  iv.  Perthfliire, 
1 806.  Gazetteer  of  Scotland,  1806. 

Tay,  Loch,  a lake  in  Perthffire,  Scotland,  extends  about 
fifteen  miles  in  length  from  the  village  of  Killin,  its 
weftern  extremity,  to  its  eaftern  termination  at  the  village 
of  Kenmore  ; its  breadth  is  only  from  one  to  tw'o  miles.  Its 
depth  varies  in  different  parts,  from  fifteen  to  a hundred 
fathoms.  The  banks  on  both  fides  are  fertile,  and  finely 
diverfified  by  the  w'indings  of  the  coafts  and  the  varied  ap- 
pearances of  the  mountains.  On  a fmall  promontory  near 
the  eaftern  extremity,  are  the  church  and  village  of  Ken- 
more, near  which,  on  a fmall  ifland  covered  with  trees, 
ftand  the  ruins  of  a priory,  which  was  dependent  on  the 
religious  eftablifhment  of  Scone.  It  was  founded,  in  1122, 
by  king  Alexander  I.,  who  depofited  there  the  remains  of  his 
queen  Sybilla,  the  natural  daughter  of  Henry  I.  of  England. 
On  the  death  of  Alexander  the  priory  was  more  liberally 
endowed,  that  the  monks  might  perform  mafles  for  the 
repofe  of  his  foul,  as  well  as  for  that  of  his  queen.  The 
loch  abounds  with  falmon,  pike,  perch,  eels,  charr  and 
trout.  The  falmon  are  peculiarly  excellent ; the  fifhery 
for  which  commences  in  December,  and  ends  on  the  26th 
of  Auguft.  The  earl  of  Breadalbane  has  the  exclufive 
right  of  fifhing  there  at  all  feafons.  This  privilege  was 
originally  granted  for  the  purpofe  of  fupplying  fifh  for  the 
monks  of  the  priory,  and  at  the  diffoliition  was,  wdth  the 
ifland,  claimed  by  this  noble  family.  The  waters  of  this 
lake  have  at  times  fuffered  violent  and  unaccountable  agita- 
tion, An  ample  account  of  one  of  thefe  phenomena,  which 
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occurred  on  Sunday,  September  12,  1780,  is  publiftied  in 
the  firft  volume  of  the  Tranfadtions  of  the  Royal  Society 
of  Edinburgh.  It  was  written  by  Mr.  Fleming,  late 
miniller  of  Kenmore.  He  ftates,  that  “ about  nine  o’clock 
in  the  niorning  the  water  was  obferved  to  retire  about  five 
yards  within  the  ordinary  boundary,  and  in  four  or  five 
minutes  to  flow  out  again.  In  this  manner  it  ebbed  and 
flowed  fucceffively  three  or  four  times  within  the  fpace  of  a 
quarter  of  an  hour,  when  all  at  once  the  w'ater  rufhed  from 
the  eaft  and  weft  in  oppofite  currents,  and  rofe  in  the  form 
of  a great  wave  to  the  height  of  five  feet  above  the  ordinary 
level,  leaving  the  bottom  of  the  bay  dry  to  the  diftance  of 
betw'een  ninety  and  an  hundred  yards  from  its  natural 
boundary.  When  the  oppofite  currents  met,  they  made  a 
clafhing  noife  and  foamed ; and  the  ftronger  impulfe  being 
from  the  eaft,  the  wave,  after  rifing  to  its  greateft  height, 
rolled  weftward,  but  flowly  diminiftiing  as  it  went,  for  the 
fpace  of  five  minutes,  when  it  w'holly  difappeared.  As  the 
wave  fubfided,  the  water  flew  back  with  fome  force,  and 
exceeded  its  original  boundary  four  or  five  yards  ; then  it 
ebbed  again  about  ten  yards,  and  again  returned,  and  con- 
tinued to  ebb  and  flow  in  this  manner  for  the  fpace  of  two 
hours,  the  ebbings  fucceeding  each  other  at  the  diftance  of 
about  feven  minutes,  and  gradually  leffening,  till  the  water 
fettled  into  its  ordinary  level.  During  the  whole  time  that 
this  phenomenon  w'as  obferved,  the  weather  was  calm.  It 
could  fcarcely  be  perceived  that  the  diredlion  of  the  clouds 
W'as  from  north-eaft.”  On  the  13th  of  July,  1794,  the 
loch  experienced  agitations  fimilar  to  thofe  defcriljed  by 
Mr.  Fleming,  but  they  were  neither  fo  violent  nor  io  lo.ng 
continued. — Beauties  of  Scotland,  vol.  iv.  Perthihire. 

Tay,  a river  of  Ireland,  in  the  county  of  Waterford, 
which  runs  into  the  fca,  7 miles  W.N.W.  from  Dungarvan 
bay. 

TAYA,  a river  of  Auftria,  which  rifes  near  Schweigers, 
paffes  by  Drofendorf,  and  enters  Moravia,  paffes  by  Znaym, 
Laab,  &c.  and  joins  the  Marfch,  4 miles  N.N.E.  of 
Hockenau.  — Alfo,  a fmall  ifland  in  the  Indian  fea,  near 
the  weft  coaft  of  Siam.  N.  lat.  7°  38'.  E.  long.  98°  30'. 

TAYABO,  a town  on  the  eaft  coaft  of  the  ifland  of 
Celebes,  in  Gunong-Tellu  bay.  S.  lat.  1°  10'.  E.  long. 
121°  30'. 

TAYASAN,  a town  on  the  eaft  coaft  of  the  ifland  of 
Negros.  N.  lat.  10°  18'.  E.  long,  123°  3'. 

TAYBA,  a ruined  town  in  the  deferts  of  Syria,  which 
flrew's  in  its  prefent  ftate,  evident  marks  of  its  former  mag- 
nificence. 

TAYECUA,  a tow'n  of  South  America,  in  the  province 
of  Darien  ; 30  miles  W.  of  St.  Marie  de  Darien. 

TAYGETA,  in  Ancient  Geography,  a river  of  the  Pelo- 
ponnefus,  in  Laconia. 

TAYGETFTS,  a mountain  of  Laconia,  S.W.  of  Bryfees, 
being  a portion  of  a fmall  chain  of  mountains  on  the  pro- 
montory of  Tenarus,  on  the  frontiers  of  Arcadia.  It  was 
famous  for  the  abundance  of  its  game.  On  this  mountain 
was  a place  confecrated  to  the  fun,  called  by  Paufanias 
“ Talet.”  Here  they  facrificed,  among  other  viAims, 
horfes. 

TAYKYATT,  a long  and  ftraggling  town  of  the  Birman 
empire,  on  the  W.  fide  of  the  Irawaddy  ; 5 miles  W.N.W. 
of  Yeoungbenzah. 

'YA.YL,  in  Heraldry.  See  Tail. 

TAYLOR.,  Brook,  LL.D.  and  F.R.S.,  in  Biographyy 
an  eminent  mathematician,  was  born  of  a good  family,  at 
Edmonton,  near  London,  in  the  year  1685.  In  early  life  he 
devoted  himfelf  to  nuific,  drawing,  and  painting,  in  which 
he  was  reckoned  to  excel.  At  the  fame  time  he  purfued 
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his  claflical  ftudies  and  mathematics  under  a private  tutor  ; 
and  in  1701,  at  the  age  of  15,  he  was  entered  a fellow- 
commoner  at  St.  John’s  college,  in  the  univerfity  of  Cam- 
bridge. Such  was  his  afliduity  in  the  profecution  of 
mathematics,  that  in  1708  he  compofed  his  treatife  “ On 
the  Centre  of  Ofcillation,”  which  was  publilhed  in  the 
Phil,  Tranf.  In  the  next  year  he  took  his  degi'ee  of 
bachelor  of  laws,  and  in  1 7 1 2 he  was  eledled  fellow  of  the 
Royal  Society.  By  a letter  addreffed  to  Mr.  Machin,  dated 
in  this  year,  it  appears 'that  he  had  then  given  a folution  of 
Kepler’s  famous  problem,  pointing  out  its  importance  and 
ufe.  He  alfo  at  the  fame  period  prefented  to  the  Society 
three  papers,  viz.  “ On  the  Afcent  of  Water  between  two 
Glafs  Planes  “ On  the  Centre  of  Ofcillation  and  “ On 
the  Motion  of  a ftretched  String.”  In  confideration  of  his 
fervices  to  the  Society,  and  diftinguifhed  qualifications  for 
the  office,  he  was  elefted  their  fecretary  in  1714,  taking  in 
the  fame  year  his  degree  of  doftor  of  laws  at  Cambridge. 
In  1715,  he  publiffied  his  “ Methodus  Incrementorun 
a curious  effay,  preferved  in  the  Phil.  Tranf.  entitled,  “ An 
Account  of  an  Experiment  for  the  Difcovery  of  the  Laws 
of  Magnetic  Attraftion  and  alfo  a treatife,  of  high  value 
and  reputation,  “ On  the  Principles  of  Linear  Perfpec- 
tive.”  His  correfpondence  this  year  with  count  de  Mont- 
mort  on  the  tenets  of  Malebranche  was  ably  conduced,  and 
gained  for  him  an  eulogy  from  the  French  academy  ; and  in 
1716,  on  his  vifit  to  Paris,  he  was  treated  with  great  per- 
fonal  refpeft.  Upon  his  return  to  London,  in  1717,  he 
compofed  three  treatifes,  publiffied  in  the  30th  volume  of 
the  Phil.  Tranf.;  the  titles  of  which  are,  “ An  Attempt 
towards  an  Improvement  of  the  Method  of  approximating 
in  the  Extraftion  of  Roots  of  Equations  in  Numbers 
“ A Solution  of  Demoivre’s  15th  Problem,  with  the 
Affillance  of  Combinations  and  infinite  Series  and  “ A 
Solution  of  the  Problem  of  G.  G.  Leibnitz  propofed  to  the 
Engliffi.”  His  health  being  impaired  by  intenfe  appli- 
cation, he  was  obliged  to  feek  relief  at  Aix-la-Chapelle. 
Upon  his  return,  in  1719,  he  direfted  his  attention  to  ftudies 
very  different  from  thofe  to  which  he  had  been  accuftomed  ; 
and  the  fruits  of  thefe  ftudies  have  been  found  among  his 
papers  by  his  grandfon  fir  William  Young,  in  detached 
fragments  of  a treatife  on  the  Jewiffi  facrifices,  and  a differ- 
tation  on  the  lawfulnefs  of  eating  blood.  His  leifure  hours 
were  ftill  devoted  to  the  application  of  mathematics  in  the 
improvement  of  the  arts  ; and  with  this  view  he  revifed  his 
treatife  on  Linear  Perfpeftive,  which  appeared  in  a new  and 
enlarged  form.  Drawing  was  alfo  a favourite  amufement. 
His  treatife  on  Linear  Perfpe6tive,  which  has  been  held 
among  mathematicians  in  the  higheft  eftimation,  pi'o- 
duced  at  this  time  a controverfy,  which  terminated  in  a very 
ferious  mifunderftanding,  between  him  and  J.  Bernouilli. 
This  treatife,  abftrufe  to  thofe  who  confult  it  for  mere 
pradlical  purpofes,  was  rendered  more  plain  and  perfpicuous 
by  Mr.  Kirhy,  in  an  edition,  entitled  “ Brook  Taylor’s 
Perfpeftive  made  eafy.”  Our  author’s  anfwer  to  Bernouilli 
is  preferved  in  the  30th  volume  of  the  Phil.  Tranf.  Soon 
after  his  return  to  England  in  1 721,  he  publiffied  the  laft 
paper  that  appears  with  his  name  in  the  Phil.  Tranf,  en- 
titled “ An  Experiment  made  to  afcertain  the  Proportion 
of  Expanfion  of  Liquor  in  the  Thermometer,  with  regard 
to  the  Degree  of  Heat.” 

Dr.  Taylor  was  twice  married:  his  fecond  wife  was  a 
daughter  of  John  Sawbridge,  efq.  of  Olantigh  in  Kent. 
On  the  death  of  his  father,  in  1729,  he  fucceeded  to  the 
family  eftate  of  Bifrons  in  Kent,  and  in  the  following  year 
his  wife  died  in  child-bed.  About  this  time  he  probably 
wrote  the  effay,  entitled  “ Contemplatio  Philofophica,” 


publiffied  by  fir  W.  Young  in  1793.  But  though  hiT 
mind  might  have  thus  obtained  temponu-y  relief,  he  furvived 
his  wife  little  more  than  a year,  and  died  of  a decline  in  the 
46th  year  of  his  age,  December  1731.  “ I am  fpared,” 

fays  his  defcendant,  “ the  neceflity  of  clofing  this  biogra- 
phical ffietch  with  a prolix  detail  of  his  charafter,  in  the 
acceptation  of  duties,  relative  to  each  fituation  of  life  in 
which  he  was  engaged ; his  own  writings,  and  the  writings  of 
thofe  who  beft  knew  him,  prove  him  to  have  been  the  finiffied 
Chriftian,  gentleman,  and  fcholar.”  Life  by  his  grandfon, 
fir  William  Young,  prefixed  to  his  Pofthumous  'Works-, 
Taylor,  Jeremy,  an  eminent  divine  and  prelate  of  the 
eftabliffied  church  in  Ireland,  was  the  fon  of  a baiffier  at 
Cambridge,  where  he  was  born  in  the  early  part  of  the  17th 
century  At  the  age  of  1 3 he  was  admitted  at  Gonville 
and  Caius  college  in  the  univerfity  of  that  place,  where  he 
remained  till  he  took  the  degree  of  M.A.  Having  taken 
orders,  lie  occafionally  preached  in  London,  and  obtained  by 
the  intereft  of  ai'chbiffiop  Laud,  in  1636,  a fellowffiip  of 
All  Souls’  college,  Oxford.  Here  he  refilled  attempts 
that  were  made  to  profelyte  him  to  popery,  and  became 
more  eftabliffied  in  Proteftant  principles.  Laud  appointed 
him  one  of  his  chaplains,  and  procured  for  him  the  redtory 
of  Uppington,  in  which  he  fettled  about  the  year  1640,  at 
which  time  he  furrendered  his  fellowffiip  and  married.  In- 
1642  he  was  chaplain  in  ordinary  to  Charles  I.,  and  ferved 
his  caufe  by  writing  in  defence  of  the  church  of  England. 
When  the  parliament  became  vidlorious,  his  living  was 
fequeftered,  and  he  retired  into  Wales,  where  he  was  kindly 
received  by  the  earl  of  Carbery,  of  Golden  Grove,  near 
Llandilo,  in  Cai-marthenffiire  ; under  whofe  protedlion  he 
exercifed  his  miniftry,  and  kept  a fchool  for  the  fupport  of 
his  family.  In  this  ftate  of  retirement,  he  compofed  thofe 
difeourfes,  which  caufed  him  to  be  held  in  high  eftimation, 
as  one  of  the  firft  writers  in  the  Engliffi  language,  “ with 
refpedl  to  fertility  of  conception,  eloquence  of  expreffion, 
and  comprehenfivenefs  of  thought.”  At  this  period  the 
death  of  three  hopeful  fons  dillurbed  his  tranquillity,  and 
rendered  it  necell'ary  for  him  to  change  the  fccne  and  to 
remove  to  London,  where  he  expofed  himfelf  to  confiderable 
danger  by  officiating  in  a private  congregation  of  loyalifts. 
Invited  by  Edward  lord  Conway  to  his  feat  at  Portmore  in 
the  county  of  Antrim,  he  remained  in  Ireland  until  the 
Reftoration.  On  that  event  he  came  over  to  England,  and  in 
January  1 660-1,  his  fervices  were  recompenfed  by  the  pro- 
motion to  the  fees  of  Down  and  Connor.  He  was  alfo 
made  privy-counfellor  of  Ireland,  and  appointed  to  the  ad- 
miniftration  of  the  biffiopric  of  Dromore,  and  honoured  with 
the  office  of  vice-chancellor  to  the  univerfity  of  Dublin.  In 
thefe  high  and  refponfible  ftations  he  paid  fedulous  atten- 
tion to  his  official  duties,  exhibited  an  example  of  piety, 
humility,  and  charity  ; and  employed  fo  great  a part  of  his 
income  in  doing  good,  both  privately  and  publicly,  that 
when  he  died  at  Liffiurne  in  1667,  he  left  only  moderate 
portions  to  his  three  daughters.  His  perfon  was  comely, 
his  manners  were  polite,  his  voice  was  melodious,  and  his 
converfation  was  agreeable.  Of  his  works,  which  were 
numerous,  confifting  chiefly  of  fermons  and  devotional  pieces, 
and  printed  in  four,  and  alfo  in  fix  volumes,  folio,  the 
moll  remai-kable  is  entitled,  “ Theologia  Ecledlica,  or  a 
Difeourfe  on  the  Liberty  of  Prophefying  ; ffiewing  the  un- 
reafonablenefs  of  preferibing  to  other  men’s  faith,  and  the 
iniquity  of  perlecuting  different  opinions,”  4to.  firft  pub- 
lilhed  in  1647.  The  author,  when  this  book  w'as  written, 
belonged  to  a vanquiffied  and  perfecuted  party  ; and  he 
ftrongiy  and  boldly  pleads  for  liberty  of  confcience,  and  the 
rights  of  individuals  to  judge  for  themfelves  in  matters  of 
8 religion. 
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religion.  This  work,  confidering  the  time  in  which  it  was 
written,  and  the  conneftions  of  the  author,  indicates  a very- 
enlightened  mind  with  regard  to  the  fubjedfs  of  difcufiion  ; 
and  it  is  perufed  with  no  fmall  degree  of  intereft  in  the  pre- 
fent  period  of  greater  knowledge  and  liberality.  With 
’tefpeCl:  to  toleration,  however,  we  obferve,  that  he  limits  it  to 
fuch  dodfrines  as  are  not  inconfiftent  with  fociety  or  the  public 
good; — a limitation  which  is  capable  of  being  much  mif- 
conftrued  and  milapplied.  Having  afferted,  as  a f.rft  prin- 
ciple, that  “ the  duty  of  faitli  is  completed  in  believing  the 
articles  of  the  Apoitles’  creed,”  he  could  not  confiftently 
approve  the  impofition  of  ilridter  creeds.  Of  the 
Athanafian  creed  he  thus  fpeaks : “ If  I fhould  be  quef- 
tioned  concerning  the  fymbol  of  Athanafius,  I confefle  I 
cannot  [fee  that  moderate  fentence  and  gentleneffe  of 
charity  in  his  preface  and  conclufion,  as  there  was  in  the 
Nicene  creed.  Nothing  there  but  damnation  and  perihiing 
cverlaftingly,  unleffe  the  article  of  the  Trinity  be  believed,  as 
it  is  there  with  curiofity  and  minute  particularities  ex- 
plained. Beildes,  if  it  were  confidered  concerning  Athana- 
fius’s  creed,  how  many  people  underftand  it  not,  how  con- 
trary to  natural  reafon  it  feems,  how  little  the  fcripture  fayes 
of  thofe  curiofities  of  explication,  and  how  tradition  w'as  not 
clear  on  his  fide  for  the  article  itfelfe,  mucli  leffe  for  thofe 
forms  and  minutes, — and  after  all  this,  that  the  Nicene  creed 
Jtfelfe  went  not  fo  farre,  neither  in  article,  nor  anathema,  nor 
explication,  it  had  not  been  amiffe  if  the  final  judgment  had 
been  left  to  Jefus  Chrift.” 

This  celebrated  work  did  not  efcape  invidious  criticifm 
and  fevere  animadverfion.  Among  otliers  we  may  mention 
Anthony  Wood,  who,  with  cenfurable  illiberality,  fuggefted, 
that  Taylor  in  this  book,  and  Hales  in  his  tradi  on  Schifm, 
employed  their  arguments  as  a ftratagem  by  way  of  raifing 
fadiions  among  the  Prefbyterians,  and  diffolving  their  union. 
The  molt  popular  of  Taylor’s  other  writings,  have  been  his 
“ Golden  Grove,  or  Manual  of  daily  Prayers;”  - his  treatife 
on  “ Holy  Living  and  Dying  ;”  and  his  “ Dudtor  Dubi- 
tantium,  or  Rule  of  Confcience.”  Dr.  Dodwell  long  fince 
obferved,  and  not  unjullly,  that  “ Dr.  Taylor,  in  his  volu- 
i minous  writings,  faid  many  lively  things,  which  wull  not 
bear  a ftridt  examination.”  Biog.  Brit.  Gen.  Biog. 

Taylor,  John,  D.D.  a learned  and  highly  refpedtable 
I divine  among  Proteftant  Dilfenters,  was  born  in  the  year 
1694,  at  or  near  Lancafter.  After  having  received  his  edu- 
cation at  Whitehaven  under  Dr.  Dixon  and  others,  he  was 
nominated  by  one  of  the  Difney  family  to  the  chapel  of 
Kirkftead,  in  Lincolnlhire,  exempt  from  ecclefiallical  jurif- 
didtion,  and  which  had  been  occupied  from  the  latter  end  of 
I the  preceding  century  by  dilfenting  minifters.  Here  he 
lived,  on  a fmall  falary  aided  by  a fchool,  for  18  years  ; and 
! laid  a foundation  for  the  theological  celebrity,  which  he 
afterwards  acquired  by  a diligent  lludy  of  the  fcriptures  in 
their  original  languages.  In  this  obfcure  and  retired  fituation 
he  did  not  efcape  notice;  andinthe  year  1733,110  complied 
with  an  invitation  from  the  Prefbyterian  congregation  at  Nor- 
wich.  To  his  congregation,  which  had  been  before  his  fettle- 
ment  ferved  by  Calviniilic  minifters,  he  recommended  the 
perufal  of  Dr.  Clarke’s  Scripture-Dodfrine  of  the  Trinity, 
His  firft  publication  was  “ A Prefatory  Difcourfe  to 
Mr.  Jofeph  Rawfon’s  Cafe,”  who,  in  1736,  had  been  ex- 
y eluded  from  communion  with  the  congregational  church 
^ at  Nottingham,  for  refufmg  his  affent  to  a declaration  re- 
■1  quired  of  him  concerning  the  Trinity  ; in  which  he  ably 
t defended  the  riglit  of  Chriftians  to  deduce  their  faith  from 
< the  fcriptures,  without  the  intervention  of  creeds  and  fub- 
1 feriptions.  His  firft  avowed  attack  upon  Calviniftic  theo- 
I Sogy,  w s the  publication  of  his  “ Scripture-Dodtrine  of 


Original  Sin,”  which  firft  appeared  in  1740.  This  excited 
alarm  and  animadverfion.  (For  an  account  of  this  contro- 
verfy,  fee  the  3xt\c\t  Original  Sin.)  Dr.  Taylor’s  fupple- 
ment  was  publiihed  in  1741.  This  w'as  fucceeded,  in 
1745,  by  “ A Paraphrafe  on  the  Epiftle  to  the  Romans, 
with  a Key  to  the  Apoftolic  Writings.”  This  “ Key” 
was  well  received,  and  has  been  highly  commended.  The 
late  learned  Dr.  Watfon,  bifliop  of  Llandaff,  has  given  it  a 
place  in  his  “ Theological  Tradls;”  and  archdeacon  Paley 
recommends  a careful  perufal  of  the  Paraphrafe  on  the 
Romans  to  candidates  for  priefts’  orders.  The  labours  of 
his  fubfequent  years  produced  feveral  fmall  trafts,  and  par- 
ticularly his  “ Scripture-Dodtrine  of  Atonement  ;”  but 
his  opus  majus,  as  w^e  may  juftly  denominate  it,  was  his 
“ Hebrew  Concordance,”  in  folio,  the  firft  volume  of 
which  appeared  in  1754,  and  the  fecond  in  1757.  This 
work,  which  does  immortal  honour  to  the  critical  flcill  and 
indefatigable  afiiduity  of  the  author,  was  encouraged  by  a 
great  number  of  fubferibers,  among  whom  we  may  enumerate 
twenty-two  Englifti,  and  fifteen  Irifti  bifhops.  Soon  after 
the  publication  of  this  performance,  the  author  was  pre- 
fented  by  the  univerfity  of  Glafgow  with  the  degree  of 
D.D.  In  1754  he  publiflied  a pamphlet,  entitled  “ The 
Lord’s  Supper  explained  upon  Scripture  Principles,”  and 
in  1757  appeared  a defence  of  infant  baptifm,  entitled 
“ The  Covenant  of  Grace.”  Dr.  Taylor  was  happily 
fituated  at  Norwich,  and  received  every  teftimony  of  refpeft 
to  which  his  learning  and  charafter  entitled  him  ; but  a 
feene  of  more  public  and  general  ufefulnefs  was  opened  to 
him  in  the  year  1757,  wlien  he  was  invited  to  fupply  the 
place  of  divinity-tutor  at  the  newly -founded  academy  of 
Warrington,  in  Lancaihire.  But  here  his  fituation  was 
rendered  unpleafant  to  him ; and  fome  events  occurred 
which  affedted  his  health  and  fpirits.  Although  he  per- 
formed  his  official  duties  for  fome  time  amidft  the  difquiets 
which  he  experienced,  he  was  at  length  carried  off,  by  an  un- 
perceived death,  during  the  night  of  March  5,  1761,  at  the 
age  of  66  years.  At  Warrington  he  publiffied  two  pamph- 
lets, iv‘z.  “ An  Examination  of  the  Scheme  of  Morality  ad- 
vanced by  Dr.  Hutchefon,  late  Profeffor  of  Morality  in  the 
Univerfity  of  Glafgow,”  and  “ A Sketch  of  Moral  Philo- 
fophy,”  for  the  ufe  of  his  clafs.  He  alfo  prepared  for  tlie 
prefs  “ The  Scripture  Account  of  Prayer,  in  an  Addrefs 
to  the  Diftenters  in  Lancaffiire,”  in  confequence  of  the  in- 
trodudlion  of  a liturgy  at  Liverpool,  an  innovation  in  the 
accuftomed  mode  of  worfhip  among  Diftenters  which  he 
difapproved.  His  pofthumous  work,  entitled  “ A Scheme 
of  Scripture  Divinity,”  was  publiflied  by  Mr.  Richard 
Taylor  of  Norwich,  his  eldeft  furviving  fon  ; and  it  was 
held  in  fuch  eftimation  by  the  late  bifhop  of  Llandaff,  as 
to  form  a part  of  his  Colledtion  of  Tradts.  As  a preacher. 
Dr.  Taylor  was  plain  and  fimple  in  his  language,  but  dig- 
nified and  impreffive  ; and  he  excelled  in  a critical  explana- 
tion of  difficult  paffages  of  fcripture.  He  had  the  merit  of 
introducing  into  the  congregation  at  Norwich  a fpivit  of 
liberal  enquiry,  which,  we  are  informed,  ftill  continues.  Me- 
moir on  the  Life  of  Dr.  John  Taylor  of  Norwich. 

Taylor,  John,  LL.D.,  the  fon  of  a barber  at  Shrewf- 
bury,  was  born  about  the  year  1703,  and  diftinguifhed  him- 
felf  as  a fcholar  and  critic.  After  a coiirfe  of  preparatory 
education  in  liis  native  town,  he  was  entered  at  St.  John’s 
college  in  Cambridge,  and  became  a fellow  of  it  in  the  year 
1730,  in  which  year  he  publifhed  two  Latin  academical 
orations.  In  1732  appeared  propofals  for  an  edition  of 
Lyfias.  He  was  firft  librarian  and  afterwards  regiftrar  of 
the  univerfity.  His  “ Lyfias,”  Gr.  and  Lat.,  with  the 
conjeftures  of  Markland,  was  publifhed  from  the  prefs  of 
Y 2 Bowyer, 
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Bowyer,  in  1739  ; and  a new  edition,  with  Taylor’s  veriion 
and  notes,  was  printed  at  Cambridge  in  the  following  year. 
Upon  taking  his  degree  of  LL.D.  he  delivered  and  publihred 
a differtation  under  the  title  of  “ Commentarius  ad  legem 
decemviralem  de  inope  debitore  in  partes  dilfecando.”  In 
1743,  he  pnblilhed  “ Orationes  dux;  una  Demofthenis 
contra  Meidiam  ; altera  Lycurgi  contra  Leocratem,”  Gr. 
and  Lat.  with  notes  and  emendations  ; and  in  the  following 
year,  “ Marmor  Sandvicenfe,  cum  Commentario  et  Notis,” 
being  a differtation  on  an  Athenian  marble  brought  to 
England  by  lord  Sandwich,  bearing  the  oldefl  infcription  of 
known  date. 

In  1741,  Dr.  Taylor  had  been  admitted  an  advocate  in 
Dodlors’  Commons,  and  in  1744  he  w.as  made  chancellor  of 
Eincoln.  He  afterwards  took  orders,  and  printed  a fermon 
preached  at  Bifliop-Stortford  in  1749.  Ele  was  prefented 
to  the  archdeaconry  of  Buckingham,  to  the  redlory  of 
Lawford,  Effex  ; and  in  1757  to  a refidentiaryfhip  of 
St.  Paul’s.  In  1755,  dill  profecuting  his  legal  lludies,  he 
publifhed  “ Elements  of  the  Civil  Law,”  4to.  reprinted  in 
1769.  An  abridgment  of  this  learned  work,  entitled 
“ A Summary  of  the  Roman  Law,”  was  publifhed  in 
H73- 

Dr.  Taylor  held  alfo  the  offices  of  commiffary  of  Lincoln 
and  of  Stowe  : he  was  a member  of  the  Royal  and  Anti- 
quarian Societies ; and  of  the  latter  he  was  one  of  the  vice- 
prefidents.  At  the  time  of  his  death,  his  long-promifed 
edition  of  Demodhenes  was  jud  dnilhed,  in  two  vols.  8vo. 
at  the  univerfity  prefs,  Cambridge  ; and  the  notes  were 
afterwards  added,  together  with  part  of  an  appendix  to 
Suidas.  The  charafter  of  Dr.  Taylor  was  that  of  an 
amiable  and  difmtereded  man  ; and  the  world  was  deprived 
of  his  learned  labours  in  April  1766.  To  the  works 
already  mentioned,  we  may  add  fome  remarks  inferted  in 
Foder’s  “ Effay  on  Accent  and  Quantity,”  and  various 
pieces  of  poetry,  printed  in  the  Gentleman’s  Magazine,  and 
in  Nichols’s  “ Seledt  Colledfion  of  Poems.”  Anecd.  of 
Bowyer.  Month.  Rev.  Gen.  Biog. 

Taylok,  Henry',  A.M,  a very  refpecd'able  clergyman 
of  the  edablifhed  church,  was  the  fon  of  William  Taylor, 
merchant  of  London,  and  born  at  Southweald,  in  EITex,  in 
May  17 1 1.  The  rudiments  of  his  education  he  received  at 
Mr.  Newcome’s  fchool,  in  the  pai'ifli  of  Hackney,  and  there 
he  formed  an  early  friendfhip  witli  Mr.  John  Hoadly,  Ion  of 
Dr.  Benjamin  Hoadly,  bilhop  of  Wincheder.  From  Hack- 
ney he  removed  to  Queen’s  college,  in  the  univerfity  of 
Cambridge,  and  having  completed  his  education  with  a view 
to  the  church,  he  took  orders,  and  commenced  the  exercife 
of  his  miniderial  duties  as  a preacher  with  fingular  accept- 
ance. His  talents  and  acquirements,  as  well  as  his  voice 
and  manner  of  delivery,  which  were  peculiarly  pleafing, 
recommended  him  to  public  notice,  and  he  ranked  liigh  in 
the  edimation  of  thofe  friends  with  whom  he  intimately  add- 
ciated.  Flis  fird  preferment  was  the  reftory  of  Whitfield, 
in  Oxfordfliire,  which  he  held  for  a minor.  In  1755  he 
was  prefented  by  bifhop  Hoadly  to  the  redlcry  of  Crawley, 
in  Hampfliire,  which  he  afterwards  held  in  connedtion  with 
tlie  vicarage  of  Portfmouth,  in  exchange  for  a living  in 
Hampfliire,  which  he  had  held  with  Whitfield.  He  mar- 
ried Mifs  Chridian  Fox,  daughter  of  the  Rev.  Francis 
Fox,  redtor  of  St.  Mary’s,  Rotherhithe,  who  died  in  the 
year  1769  ; and  by  her  he  had  four  fons  and  two  daugh- 
ters. His  courfe  of  literary  and  clerical  labour  terminated 
in  April,  1785,  and  he  was  interred  at  Crawley. 

Having  recited  the  few  particulars  which  we  could  colledi 
concerning  the  private  life  of  Mr.  Taylor,  we  fnall  now  fub- 
j<dn  a liil  of  his  publications,  fome  having  his  name  and  others 


being  anonymous.  In  1760  he  publifhed  “ An  Effay  on  the 
Beauty  of  the  Divine  Economy ; being  the  Subfiance  of  a Ser- 
mon (with  many  andlarge  Additions)  preached  at  the  Vifit- 
ation  of  the  Lord  Bifhop  of  Winchefler,  held  by  the  Worfhip- 
ful  and  Reverend  Dr.  John  Hoadly,  Chancellor  of  the  Dio- 
cefe, on  Tuefday  September  18, 1759,  at  the  cathedral  Church 
of  Winchefler,  and  publifhed  at  the  Defire  of  Mr.  Chancellor 
and  the  Clergy.” — “ A full  Anfwer  to  a late  View  of  the 
internal  Evidence  of  the  Chriflian  Religion,  in  a Difeourfe 
between  a rational  Chriflian  and  his  Friend,”  1771. — “A 
Tradl  againfl  Warburton,”  1772. — “ Confufion  worfe  con- 
founded, Rout  on  Rout  ; or  the  Bifhop  of  G ter’s 

Commentary  upon  Rice  or  Arife  Evans’s  Echo  from  Hea- 
ven, examined  and  expofed  by  Indtgnaiio,'^  London,  1772- 
Anonymous.  “ Two  Letters  ; uiz.  1.  A Letter  to  the 
Earl  of  Abingdon,  in  which  His  Grace  of  York’s  Notions 
of  Civil  Liberty  are  examined  by  L 'thcralis,  publifhed  in  the 
London  Evening  Pofl,  November  6,  1777.  2.  Vera  Icon; 

or  a Vindication  of  His  Grace  of  York’s  Sermon,  preached 
on  February  2ifl,  1777  ; proving  it  to  contain  a fevere 
Satire  againfl  the  Miniflry,  and  a Defence  of  civil  and 
religious  Liberty,  upon  the  well-known  Principles  of 
Whiggifm  ; in  anfwer  to  a Letter  from  Liberalts  to  the 
Earl  of  Abingdon,  by  Myjlagogns  Candidus.”  — “ The 
Apology  of  Benjamin  Ben  Mordecai  to  his  Friends,  for 
embracing  Chriflianity  ; in  feven  Letters  to  Elifha  Levi, 
Merchant  of  Amllerdam  ; w-ith  Notes  and  Illuflrations,  by 
the  Author  and  the  Editor.”  Lond.  1771.  1773,  ^774> 
4to.  The  firll  of  thefe  letters  contains  an  account  and  ex- 
amination of  the  various  opinions  among  Chriflians,  concern- 
ing the  nature  and  perfon  of  Chrifl.  In  the  fecond,  third, 
and  fourth  letters,  it  is  propofed  to  fhew  from  feripture,  that 
the  Logos  was  the  angel  of  the  covenant,  and  to  prove  the 
fame  from  the  mofl  approved  commentators  on  feripture, 
both  ancient  and  modern,  both  Jewifh  and  Chriflian  ; and  to 
demonflrate  that  Jefus  was  the  Meffiah.  The  fifth,  fixth, 
and  feventh  letters  contain  preparatory  principles  to  the 
Chriflian  fcheme  of  redemption  ; giving  the  fcheme  of 
Chriflianity  itfelf,  and  fliewing  it  to  be  one,  plain,  regular,  and 
Gonfillent  fyflem  of  divine  economy,  from  the  beginning  of 
the  world  to  the  end  ; and  containing  proofs,  illuflrations, 
anfwers  to  objedlions,  and  an  examination  of  Mr.  Hume’s 
notion  of  miracles. — “ Thoughts  on  the  Nature  of  the  Grand 
Apoflacy,  with  Refledlions  and  Obfervations  on  the  Fif- 
teenth Chapter  of  Mr.  Gibbon’s  Fliflory  of  the  Decline 
and  Fall  of  the  Roman  Empire ; to  which  are  added  three 
differtations : i.  On  the  Paroufia  of  Chrifl;  2.  On  the  Mil- 
lennium ; 3.  On  the  late  Rev.  Mr.  Richard  Wood,  on  Pro- 
phecy,” 1781. — “ Farther  Thoughts  on  the  Nature  of  the 
Grand  Apoflacy  of  the  Chriflian  Churches,  foretold  by  the 
Apoflles  ; with  Obfervations  on  the  Laws  againfl  Herefy, 
the  Subfeription  to  Articles  of  Human  Compofition,  and 
other  Subjedlsofthe  utmofl  Importanceto  the  Religion  of  Pro- 

teftants,  and  to  Chriflianity  in  general,”  1783 “ Confider- 

ations  on  Ancient  and  Modern  Creeds  compared ; the  Supre- 
macy of  the  Father  ; the  perfonal  Exiflence  of  the  Holy  Spi- 
rit; thePre-exiflenceof  Chrifl  and  his  Divinity, &c.”publiflied 
after  the  author’s  death  by  his  fon,  the  Rev.  Henry  Taylor, 
redlor  of  Spridlington,  Lincolnfhire,  17S8. 

Mr.  Taylor,  who  was  of  a fprightly,  cheerful  difpofition, 
occafionally  amufed  himfelf  in  writing  verfes  ; fome  of 
which,  particularly  his  “ Paradife  Regained,”  are  publifhed 
in  Dodfley’s  Colleftion. 

On  Mr.  Taylor’s  principles  and  charafter  it  is  needlefs  to 
enlarge.  His  condudt  in  private  and  focial  life  correfponded 
to  his  clerical  profeflion  : to  the  fentiments  of  bifhop  Hoadley, 
in  church  and  flate,  he  was  invariably  attached  ; he  joined  the 
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petitioning  clergy  in  their  application  for  an  eniargement  of 
the  terms  of  conformity  ; and  he  avowed  himfclf  on  all  oc- 
cafions,  without  difguife,  tiie  friend  and  advocate  of  civil 
and  religious  liberty.  In  his  theological  opinions,  he  confi" 
dered  himfelf  as  coinciding  more  nearly  with  Apollinaris, 
than  with  any  other. 

TAY-MING,  in  Geography,  a city  of  China,  of  the  firit 
rank,  in  Pe-tche-li  ; 232  miles  S.S.W.  of  Peking.  N.  lat. 
36°  20'.  E.  long.  1 14°  49'. 

TAYNG,  a town  of  Corea  ; 25  miles  S.E.  df  Haimen. 
TAYWAN,  or  Tai-ouan,  the  capital  of  Formofa; 
which  fee. 

TAZ,  a river  of  Rufiia,  which  rifes  from  two  lakes,  Ku 
and  Din,  and  runs  into  the  Tazovfcaia  gulf,  N.lat.  67°  35'. 
E.  long  80°  14'. 

TAZABUCO,  a town  of  Peru  ; 46  miles  E.N.E.  of 
La  Plata. 

TAZ  AT  A,  in  Ancient  Geography,  an  ifiand  of  the 
Cafpian  fea,  near  the  coaftof  Hyrcania.  Pliny.  It  is  called 
Talca  by  Ptolemy,  and  Taiga  by  Mela. 

TAZEE,  in  Geography,  a town  of  Candahar  ; 70  miles 
E.  of  Candahar. 

TAZEWELL,  a poll -town  of  Tenneffee ; 517  miles 
W.S.W.  of  Walhington. 

TAZ  IN  A,  in  Ancient  Geography,  a town  of  Afia,  in 
Media. 

TAZLA,  or  Saxato,  in  Geography,  a lake  of  Afiatic 
Turkey,  36  miles  long,  and  2 broad ; 30  miles  N.  of 
Cogni. 

Tazl.\,  a town  of  Afiatic  Turkey,  in  Caramania,;  28 
miles  N.  of  Cogni. 

TAZOVSKAIA,  a gulf  or  bay  in  the  Obflcaia  gulf, 
formed  by  the  waters  of  feveral  rivers  of  Siberia,  and  joined 
to  the  Obflcaia  gulf,  about  140  miles  in  length,  and  3 in 
breadth.  N.  lat.  67°  40'  to  69°.  E.  long.  76°  to  80°. 

TAZ  REE,  a town  of  Perfia,  in  the  province  of  Lariftan  ; 
15  miles  N.E.  of  Tarem. 

TAZUS,  Tachely,  in  Ancient  Geography,  a town  in 
the  interior  of  the  Tauric  Cherfonefus,  E.  of  Portacra,  men- 
tioned by  Ptolemy Alfo,  a town  of  Afiatic  Sarmatia,  upon 

the  northern  coaft  of  the  Euxine  fea. 

TAZZETTA,  in  Botmy,  the  fpccific  name  chofen  by 
I.innaeus,  who  fpells  it  incorreftly,  for  the  Polyanthus  Nar- 
ciffiis.  (See  Narcissus.)  The  word  is  Italian  for  a fmall 
cup,  and  De  Theis  fuppofes  it  was  firft  applied  in  Italy  to 
this  flower,  which  is  much,  cultivated  there,  and  ufually  im- 
ported from  thence,  in  its  highell  perfeAion,  by  our  florilf  s. 
Still  we  do  not  fee  how  Linn^us  came  to  adopt  this  name, 
EOf,  indeed,  how  it  fell  in  his  way. 

TCHA.  See  Tea. 

cii A,  or  Cangua,  in  Geography,.  See  Cang.v. 
TCHABA,  a town  of  Afiatic  Turkey,  in  Natolia  ; 18 
miles  E.  of  Boli. 

TCHABAR,  a river  of  Chinefe  Tartary,  which  runs 
north  into  the  Songarie. 

TCHABISCHI,  a town  of  RufTia,  in  the  government 
of  Irkutflv,  on  the  Amur  ; 40 miles  N.N.E.  of  Stretenfle. 

TCHACAHAMAR,  a town  of  Thibet  ; 10  miles  W. 
of  Orto. 

TCHACAOSO,  a town  of  Thibet ; 25  miles  S.  of 
Chatcheou. 

TCHACA-TCHOUTCHI,  a towm  of  Thibet ; 30 
miles  N.W.  of  Tchontori. 

TCPIACA-TQHOI,  a town  of  Chinefe  Tartary',  in  the 
country  of  Hami  ; 1 5 miles  N.W.  of  Quatcheou. 

TCHADOBSKO,  a town  of  Ruffin,  in  the  government 
rf  Tobolflr,  on  the  Tanguflea;  212  miles  E.  of  Enifcifk. 
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TCHAGANSKOI,  a fortrefs  of  Rufiia,  on  the  Ural 
x6  miles  S.  of  Uralflc. 

TCHAGODO,  a town  of  Rufiia,  in  the  government  of 
Novgorod,  on  the  lake  Voz  ; 240  miles  N.E.  of  Nov- 
gorod. N.  lat.  60°  30'.  E.  long.  38°  — Alfo,  a river 

of  RufiTia,  which  rifes  near  Suchot'zkoi,  in  the  government 
of  Novgorod,  and  runs  into  the  Mologa,  i6  miles  N.  of 
Ufliuzna. 

TCHAHAN  Hotun,  a town  of  Chinefe  Tartary  ; 
260  miles  N.  of  Peking.  N.  lat.  43°  58'.  E.  long, 
117°  29'. 

Tciiahan  Hamer,  a town  of  Chinefe  Tartary  ; 38  miles 
S.W.  of  Couceu. 

Tchahan  Souharkan  Hotun,  a town  of  Chinefe  Tartary  ; 
163  miles  N.N.E.  of  Peking.  N..  lat.  41°  38'.  E.  long. 

TCHAHASOU  Hotun,  a town  of  Chinefe  Tartary  ; 
683  miles  N.N.E.  of  Peking.  N.  lat.  49°  34'.  E-  long. 
127=42'. 

TCPIAHI,  a town  of  Perfia,  in  the  province  of  Cho- 
rafan,  or  Khorafian  ; 258  miles  N.  of  Herat. 

rCHAIA,  a river  of  Rufiia,  which  runs  into  the  Lena, 
near  Tchamflea,  in  the  government  of  Irkutflc.  N.  lat. 
58°  5'.  E.  long.  109°  34'. 

TCPIAICAN,  a town  of  Corea ; 28  miles  V/.  of 
Outchuen. 

TCHAT-YAM,  a river  of  China,  which  joins  the  Lo, 
15  miles  W.S.W.  of  Pao-king. 

TCPIAKAN-TOTOHO  Kiamen,  a port;  of  Chinefe 
Tartary,  in  the  country  of  the  Monguls  ; 18  miles  S.E.  of 
Kaiat-Hotun. 

TCHAKET,  a town  of  Afiatic  Turkey,  in  Aladulia  ; 

1 5 miles  N.  of  Adana. 

TCHAKTELA,  a town  of  Afiatic  Turkey,  in  Cara- 
mania ; 27  miles  N.  of  Akflrehr. 

TCHAL,  a town  of  Kurdiftan,  or  Curdiilan  ; 28  miles 
E.  of  Amadieh. 

TCHALBISCHEVO,  a town  of  Rufiia,  in  the  go- 
vernment of  Tobolflc  ; 20  miles  S.  of  Enifeiflc. 

TCHALMOZA,  a town  of  Rufiia,  in  the  government 
of  Olonetz,  on  the  north-eaft  coaft  of  lake  Onezlkoe  ; 32 
miles  S.E.  of  Povenetz. 

TCHAM,  a town  of  Corea  ; 420  miles  E.  of  Peking. 
TCHAMDSOU-TIGAC,  a lake  of  Thibet,  about  36 
miles  in  circumference.  N.  lat.  31°  30'.  E.  long.  81°  26'. 

TCHAMNAGOM-DOU,  a lake  of  Thibet,  about 
36  miles  in  circumference.  N.  lat.  30°  50'.  E.  long. 
93°  54'- 

TCHAMSKA,  a town  of  Rufiia,  in  the  government  of 
Irkutlk  ; 64  miles  E.N.E.  of  Kirenfli. 

TCIIAM-TCHIM  Hotun,  a town  of  Corea  ; 41,5 
miles  E.  of  Peking.  N.  lat.  40=  9'.  E.  long.  124°  46'. 

TCHAM-TIEN,  a town  of  Chinefe  Tartary  ; 43  miles 
N.W.  of  Siao-ku-leou. 

TCHAMTOU,  a town  of  Thibet  ; 54  miles  S.W.  of 
Contchoiidfong. 

TCHANG,  a lake  of  China,  about  20  miles  in  circum- 
ference ; 40  miles  N.E.  of  Tcin-tcheou. 

TCHANG-CHAN,  or  Chan-san,  a fmall  ifiand  in  the 
Chinefe  fea,  and  moft  foiitherly  of  thofe  called  Mi-a-tou  ; 
18  miles  N.W.  of  Teng-tcheou. 

TCHANG-FONG,  a town  of  Corea  ; '63  miles  E.S.E. 
of  King-ki-tao. 

TCHANG-HOA,  a town  of  China,  of  the  third  rarik, 
in  the  ifie  of  Hainan  ; 42  miles  S.W.  of  Tchen-tcheou. 

TCHANG-ING,  a town  of  Corea  ; 40  miles  S.  of 
Kang. 
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TCHANG-KIA-KEOU,  a gate  on  the  great  wall, 
which  feparates  Ch-ina  from  T artary,  in  the  northern  part  of 
Pe-tche-li,  the  principal  palfage  by  which  the  Tartars  enter 
China  ; 90  miles  N.NAV.  of  Peking. 

TCHANG-PING,  a town  of  Corea;  15  miles  E.  of 
Koang-tcheou. — Alfo,  a city  of  China,  of  the  fecond 
rank,  in  Pe-tche-li ; 20  miles  N.N.W.  of  Peking.  N.  lat. 
40°  14'.  E.  long.  115°  37'. 

TCHANG-SING,  a town  of  Corea  ; 35  miles  S.  of 
Koang-tcheon. 

TCHANG-SONG,  a town  of  Corea  ; 33  miles  N.W. 
of  Kang-tcheou. 

TCHANG-TCHA,  a city  of  China,  of  the  firft  rank, 
in  Hou-quang,  on  the  Heng  river.  The  inhabitants  of 
this  city  have  given  occafion  to  a great  feftival,  which  is 
celebrated  in  the  fifth  month  throughout  the  empire.  The 
mandarin  who  governed  this  city,  and  was  much  efteemed 
and  beloved  by  the  people  for  his  probity  and  virtue,  hap- 
pening to  be  di'owned  in  the  river,  they  inftituted  a feftival 
to  his  honour,  which  is  celebrated  by  fports,  and  feafts,  and 
fights  upon  the  waters,  as  if  they  intended  to  fearch  for  the 
mandarin,  the  objeft  of  their  love  and  grief.  This  feftival, 
which  was  at  firft  peculiar  to  this  city,  came  afterwards  to 
be  obferved  throughout  the  empire  ; 742  miles  S.  of  Peking. 
N.  lat.  28°  1 1'.  E.  long.  1 12°  25'. 

TCHANG-TCHEOU,  a city  of  China,  of  the  firft 
rank,  in  Fo-kien;  950  miles  S.  of  Peking.  N.  lat.  24°  32'. 
E.  long.  117°  34'. — Alfo,  a city  of  China,  of  the  firft  rank, 
in  Kiang-nan ; 525  miles  S.S.E.  of  Peking.  N.  lat. 

31°  50'.  E.  long.  119O29'. 

TCHANG-TE,  a city  of  China,  of  the  firft  rank,  in 
Hou-quang  ; 717  miles  S.S.W.  of  Peking.  N.  lat.  29°  2'. 
E.  long.  1 11°  2'. 

TCHANG-YUEN,  a town  of  Corea;  60  miles  W.S.W. 
of  Ho-ang-tcheou. — Alfo,  a town  of  Corea  ; 30  miles  S.E. 
of  Kang-tcheou. 

TCHANI,  a lake  of  Ruflia,  in  the  government  of  Koli- 
van,  upwards  of  200  miles  in  circumference  ; 100  miles 
W.N.W.  of  Kolivan. 

TCHANKOUR,  a town  of  Thibet ; 105  miles  S.E.  of 
Sourman. 

TCHAN-TE,  a city  of  China,  of  the  firft  rank,  in 
Ho-nan.  This  is  one  of  the  moft  northern  cities  of  the  pro- 
vince. Two  things  are  here  remarkable  : the  firft  is  a fifti 
refembling  a crocodile,  the  fat  of  which  is  of  fuch  a fingular 
nature,  that  when  once  kindled  it  cannot  be  extinguifhed  ; 
the  fecond  is  a mountain  in  the  neighbourhood,  fo  fteep  and 
inacceffible,  that  in  time  of  war,  it  affords  a place  of  refuge 
to  the  inhabitants,  and  a fafe  afylum  from  the  infults  and 
violence  of  the  foldiery.  Tchan-te  contains  in  its  diftridt 
one  city  of  the  fecond  clafs,  and  fix  of  the  third  ; 255  miles 
S.S.W.  of  Peking.  N.  lat.  36°  6'.  E.  long.  1 14°. 

TCHAO-KING,  a city  of  China,  of  the  firft  rank,  in 
Quang-tong,  on  the  river  Si ; 1062  miles  S.S.W.  of  Peking. 
N.  lat.  23°  3'.  E.  long.  iii°44'. 

TCHAO-NAIMAN-SOUMI-HOTUN,  a town  of 
Chinefe  Tartary ; 198  miles  N.  of  Peking.  N.  lat.  42°  28'. 
E.  long.  1 1 5°  44'. 

TCHAO-TCHEOU,  a city  of  China,  of  the  firft  rank, 
in  Quang-tongr,  on  the  Pe-kian?  ; 1007  miles  S.  of  Pekine. 
N.  lat.  23°  ?7'.  E.  long.  1 16°  21'. 

TCHAOUTCHE-AGHISI,  a town  of  Afiatic  Tur- 
key, in  Natolia,  on  the  Black  fea ; 12  miles  N.W.  of 
Erekli. 

TCHAPIE-DSAKE-TOMPSOU,  a lake  of  Thibet, 
about  54  miles  in  circumference.  N.  lat.  32°  12'.  E.  long. 
34'. 


TCHARKAZ.  See  Zarchas. 

TCHARONDA,  a town  of  Ruflia,  in  the  goremment 
of  Novgorod,  on  the  Sula  ; 188  miles  E.N.E*.  of  Nov- 

gorod. N.  lat.  59°  40'.  E.  long.  37°  34'. 

TCHASIRCONG,  a town  of  Thibet,  near  the  Ganges; 
24  m.iles  E.  of  Latac. 

TCHASTIJA,  an  ifland  of  Ruflia,  in  the  government  of 
Irkutfk,  on  the  Lena  ; 1 12  miles  N.E.  of  Kirenik. 

TCHAT,  a mountain  of  Thibet,  on  the  frontiers  of 
Yarkan.  N.  lat.  33°  10'.  E.  long.  78°  44'. 

TCHATELI,  a town  of  Chmefe  Tartary,  in  the  country 
of  Hami ; 38  miles  N.W.  of  Hami-Hotun. 

TCHAUNSKAIA,  a gulf  on  the  northern  coaft  of 
Ruflia,  in  the  Frozen  fea.  N.  lat.  71°  to  72°.  E.  long. 
166°  to  169°. 

TCHAUSI,  a town  of  Ruflia,  in  the  government  of 
Mogilev,  on  the  Soz  ; 40  miles  S.E.  of  Mogilev.  N.  lat. 
53°  36'.  E.  long.  31°  14'. 

TCHAZMIUNSKOI,  a cape  on  the  eaft  coaft  of 
Kamtfchatka;  52  miles  S.  of  Verchnei  Kamtfchatflcoi.  N. 
lat.  55°  48'.  E.  long.  i6®“  15'. 

TCHEBAKSAR,  a town  of  Ruflia,  in  the  govern- 
ment of  Kazan,  on  the  Volga;  64  miles  W.N.VA  of 
Kazan.  N.  lat.  56°  24'.  E.  long.  46°  30'. 

TCHEBARKULSKAIA,  a fortrefs  of  Ruflia,  in  the 
government  of  Upha;  132  miles  E.  of  Upha. 

TCHECHUI,  a river  of  Ruflia,  which  runs  into  the 
Lena,  nearly  oppofite  Ilinflca. 

TCHECO,  a town  of  Thibet ; 93  miles  E.S.E.  of 
Lalfa. 

TCHEFTKAN,  a town  of  Afiatic  Turkey,  in  Ala- 
dulia;  45  miles  N.N.W.  of  Adana. 

TCHEGEN,  an  ifland  in  the  Cafpian  fea;  144  miles  S. 
of  Aftrachan. 

TCHEGOTCHINA,  a river  of  Ruflia,  which  runs 
into  the  Kolima,  N.  lat.  68°.  E.  long.  150°  14'. 

TCHEGUEDE  Hotun,  a town  of  Chinefe  Tartary, 
on  the  eaft  bank  of  the  Amur,  oppofite  Teldom  ; 673  miles 
N. N.E.  of  Peking.  N.  lat.  49°  26'.  E.  long.  127°  37'. 

TCHEHARSHEBEH,  a town  of  Afiatic  Turkey,  in 
Natolia;  30  miles  S.E.  of  Alah  Shehr. 

TCHEKENAGUR,  a town  of  Afiatic  Turkey,  in 
Caramania;  21  miles  S.  of  Kirfhehr. 

TCHE-KIANG,  a province  of  China,  bounded  on  the 
north  and  north-weft  by  Kiang-nan,  on  the  eaft  by  the  fea, 
on  the  fouth  by  Fo-kien,  and  on  the  fouth-weft  by  Kiang-fi  ; 
about  200  miles  in  length  from  north  to  fouth,  and  from 
120  to  180  broad.  This  province,  which  was  formerly  the 
relidence  of  fome  of  the  emperors,  is  one  of  the  moft  con- 
fiderable  in  the  empire,  on  account  of  its  maritime  fituation, 
extent,  riches,  and  the  number  of  its  inhabitants.  The  air 
is  pure  and  healthful ; the  plains  are  watered  by  a number 
of  rivers  and  canals,  kept  in  good  order  ; and  the  fprings  and 
lakes,  with  which  it  abounds,  contribute  greatly  to  its  fer- 
tility. The  natives  are  mild  and  lively,  and  very  polite  to 
ftrangers ; but  they  are  faid  to  be  extremely  fuperftitious. 
A prodigious  quantity  of  filk-worms  is  bred  in  this  pro- 
vince ; whole  plains  maybe  feen  covered  with  dwarf  mulberry- 
trees,  which  are  purpofely  checked  in  their  growth  : they 
are  planted  and  pruned  almoft  in  the  fame  manner  as  vines. 
Long  experience  has  taught  the  Chinefe,  that  the  leaves  of 
the  fmalleft  trees  procure  the  beft  filks.  The  principal 
branch,  therefore,  of  the  trade  of  this  province,  confifts  in 
filk-ftuffs  ; thofe  in  which  gold  and  filver  are  intermixed  are 
the  moft  beautiful,  and  moft  efteemed  in  the  empire.  With 
regard  to  their  common  pieces,  an  immenfe  quantity  is  fent 
to  every  part  of  China,  to  Japan,  the  Philippines,  and  to 

Europe  ; 
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Europe  ; and,  notwithftanding  this  exportation,  io  much  is 
left,  that  a complete  fuit  of  fdk  may  be  bought  here  as 
cheap  as  one  of  the  coarfeft  woollen-cloth  in  France.  Ex- 
cellent hams  are  brought  from  this  province,  and  thofe  fmall 
gold  filh  with  which  ponds  are  commonly  Hocked.  The 
tallow-tree  grows  here,  and  a fpecies  of  mufhrooms,  which 
are  tranfported  to  every  province  of  the  empire.  In  Tche- 
kiang  there  are  reckoned  to  be  1 1 cities  of  the  firft  clafs, 
72  of  the  third,  and  18  fortreffes,  w'hich  in  Europe  would 
be  accounted  large  cities.  ( Grofier’s  China,  vol.  i.  p.  64. ) 
According  to  fir  George  Staunton,  the  number  of  in- 
habitants amounts  to  21  millions,  and  the  province  includes 
39,150  fquare  miles,  or  25,056,000  acres.  See  China. 

TCHELAO,  a town  of  Periia,  in  the  province  of  Cho- 
ralan,  or  Khoraffan  : near  it  is  a narrow  defile  in  a mountain, 
called,  by  the  orientalitls,  Hell,  from  the  difficulty  of  the 
paffage. 

TCHELBOSCH,  a river  of  Ruffia,  which  joins  the 
Bifuga,  and  runs  with  it  into  the  fea  of  Azof ; 40  miles 
S.W.  of  Eilkoi. 

TCHELEH-DAGHI,  a mountain  of  Natolia,  N.E. 
of  Boli. 

TCHELGA,  a town  of  Abyffinia  ; 20  miles  N.W.  of 
Gondar.  N.  lat.  12°  44'.  E.  long.  37°  18'. 

TCHELIABINSK,  atown  of  Ruffia,  in  the  govern- 
ment of  Upha;  188  miles  E.  of  Upha.  N.  lat.  54°  50'. 
E.  long.  62“  4'. 

TCHELMINAR,  or  Tchilminar.  See  Chilminar. 

TCHEMURTAESKOI,  in  Geography,  a fortrefs  of 
Ruffia,  in  the  government  of  Irkutflc  ; 60  miles  S.W.  of 
Selenginflc. 

TCHEN,  a town  of  Corea;  13  miles  N.N.E.  of 
Ping-hai. — Alfo,  a city  of  China,  of  the  fecond  rank,  in 
Ho-nan  ; 416  miles  S.S.W.  of  Peking.  N.  lat.  34°  46'. 
E.  long.  110°  36'. — Alfo,  a city  of  China,  of  the  fecond 
rank,  in  the  ifland  of  Hai-nan  ; 57  miles  S.W.  of  Kiong- 
tcheou.  N.  lat.  19°  32'.  E.  long.  108°  49'. 

TCHEN-AN,  a town  of  Corea;  35  miles  S.S.E.  of 
Hetiin. 

TCHENBAR,  a town  of  Ruffia,  in  the  government  of 
Penza;  80  miles  W. S.W.  of  Penza.  N.  lat  52°  52'.  E. 

43°  3°'- 

TCHENDEI,  a river  of  Ruffia,  which  runs  into  the 
Yana,  near  its  mouth. 

TCHENE,  a town  of  Egypt,  on  the  right  bank  of  the 
Mile  ; 18  miles  N.  of  Enfeneh. 

TCHENG-TCHANG,  a town  of  Corea  ; 30  miles 
S.S.E.  of  Haimen. 

TCHENG-TE,  an  ifland  in  the  Eaftern  fea,  near  the 
fouth  coaft  of  Corea  ; about  10  miles  long,  and  6 broad. 
N.  lat.  34°  20'.  E.  long.  128°  37'. 

TCHEN-HAl,  a town  of  Corea  ; 30  miles  S.  of  Tfin- 
tcheou. 

TCHENJEE.  See  H^emus. 

TCHEOU-CHAN,  or  Chu-san,  an  ifland  in  the 
Chinefe  fea,  near  the  well  coaft  of  China,  belonging  to  the 
province  of  Tche-kiang,  about  24  miles  long,  and  from  4 
to  10  broad. 

TCHEPAGIRSKOI,  atown  of  Ruffia,  on  the  Pod- 
kamonlkaia  Tungufl<a.  N.  lat.  61°  20'.  E.  long.  96°  44'. 

TCHEPETKINA,  a river  of  Ruffia,  which  runs  into 
the  Kolima,  88  miles  N.  of  Verchnei  Kovimikoi.  N.  lat. 
67°  35'.  E.  long.  148°  14'. 

TCHER,  a river  of  Ruffia,  which  runs  into  the  Don, 
near  Tcherkovflcaia,  in  the  country  of  the  Coffacks. 

TCHERDAKLI,  a town  of  Ruffia,  in  the  government 
of  Ekaterinoflav  ; 32  miles  N.  of  Mariupol. 


TCHEREDOVA,  a town  of  Ruffia,  in  the  government 
of  Tobolflc,  on  the  Irtifch  ; 16  miles  N.  of  Tara. 

TCHEREMISSES  and  Tcheuwasses,  tribes  of  peo- 
ple occupying  the  vicinity  of  the  Volga,  in  the  government 
of  Regen.  Thefe  people  ufe  the  horfe  in  their  facrifices, 
and  chiefly  white  ones,  efpecially  in  their  great  annual  folem- 
nities  in  autumn,  of  which  none  can  partake,  unlefs  he  has 
firft  bathed  and  put  on  a clean  fliirt. 

TCFIEREMSCHAN,  a river  of  Ruffia,  which  runs 
into  the  Volga,  near  Singiliev,  in  the  government  of  Sim- 
birik. 

TCHEREPOVETZ,  a town  of  Ruffia,  in  the  govern- 
ment of  Novgorod,  on  the  Sula  ; 188  miles  E.N.E.  of 
Novgorod.  N.  lat.  59°  40'.  E.  long.  37°  34'. 

TCHERGONA,  Valley  of,  a fequeftered  beautiful 
valley  of  the  Crimea,  inhabited  by  the  richeft  Tartars,  who, 
from  their  vicinity  to  Aktiar,  find  a ready  market  for  the 
produce  of  their  lands  ; carrying  thither  honey,  wmx,  fruit, 
and  corn.  This  valley  is  defcribed  as  the  retreat  of  health 
and  joy  ; the  pipe  and  tabor  founding  merrily  among  moun- 
tains, thick  fet  with  groves,  which  clofe  them  on  every  fide. 
The  performers  confift  of  parties  of  Tzigankies,  or  gipfies, 
who,  as  mendicant  artificers,  muficians,  and  aftrologers,  are 
very  common  all  over  the  fouth  of  Ruffia.  They  have  alfo 
a wind-inftrument  refembling  a haut-boy,  made  of  the  wood 
of  cherry-tree,  and  they  carry  with  them  the  large  Tartar 
drum,  charadteriftic  of  the  Cimbri  in  the  time  of  Strabo. 
Thefe  gipfies  are  much  encouraged  by  the  Tartars,  who 
allow  them  to  encamp  among  their  villages  and  to  exercife 
their  various  occupations.  Many  of  them  are  rich,  pofieffing 
fine  Iiorfes  and  plenty  of  other  cattle  ; but  rich  or  poor, 
their  mode  of  life  is  the  fame. 

TCrIERIKOV,  a town  of  Ruffia,  in  the  government  of 
Mogilev,  on  the  Soz  ; 80  miles  S.  of  Mogilev.  N.  lat. 
52°  36'.  E.  long.  30°  54'. 

TCHERKASK,  a town  of  Ruffia,  in  the  country  of 
tlie  Coffacks,  on  the  Don.  The  appearance  of  the  town, 
viewed  fi-oin  the  river,  affords  a moil  novel  fpedfacle.  Al- 
though not  fo  grand  as  Venice,  it  fomewhat  refembles  that 
city.  The  entrance  to  it  is  by  broad  canals,  interfering  it 
in  all  parts.  On  each  fide,  wooden  houfes,  built  on  piles, 
appear  to  float  upon  the  water  ; to  thefe  the  inhabitants  pafs 
in  boats,  or  by  narrow  bridges  only  two  planks  wide,  with 
pofts  and  rails,  forming  a caufeway  to  every  quarter  of  the 
town. 

The  town  of  Tcherkaflc  is  divided  into  eleven  ftanitzas, 
and  contains  15,000  inliabitants,  occupying  about  3000 
houfes,  and  allowing,  upon  an  average,  five  perfons  to  each 
houfe.  Here  are  feven  churches,  four  built  of  ftone  and 
three  of  wood.  One  of  thefe  churches  is  appropriated  to 
the  Mahometan  worlhip  of  the  Tartars.  The  firft  eredted 
in  this  place  was  founded  by  Peter  the  Great,  and  in  this 
they  keep  what  they  call  their  regalia,  applying  the  term  to 
republican,  rather  than  to  regal,  enfigns  of  diftindtion.  An- 
other church  is  built  in  the  Grecian  tafte,  with  fourteen 
Corinthian  columns,  covered  entirely  with  burniflied  gold. 
Almoft  all  the  other  public  edifices  are  conftrudted  of  wood. 
Here  are  fix  prifons,  four  for  males  and  two  for  females  ; 
and  the  prifoners  are  allowed  to  go  about  begging  in  their 
chains.  The  Ihops  are  very  numerous,  kept  chiefly  by 
Greeks,  and  containing  the  produce  of  Turkey,  as  pearls, 
cloth,  fnawls,  tobacco,  fruit,  &c.  Here  are  two  public 
baths,  and  each  ftanitza  has  its  refpeddive  tavern.  The  in- 
habitants, according  to  Dr.  Clarke  in  his  Travels  (vol.  i. ), 
are  cleanly  in  their  appeai'ance,  poliflied  in  their  manners, 
well  inftrudted,  hofpitable,  generous,  and  difinterefted,  hu- 
mane to  the  poor,  good  hulbands,  good  brothers,  good 
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wives,  good  mothers,  virtuous  daughters,  valiant  and  diiti- 
ful  fons.  “ A Coffack,”  he  fays,  “ placed  by  the  fide  of  a 
Rullian,  what  a contrail !”  32  miles  E.N.E.  of  Azof. 

TCHERKASSES,  or  Tsciierkassians,  a tribe  of 
people,  who  inhabit  that  part  of  Caucafus  which  is  called 
the  Great  and  Little  Kabardia,  the  illands  of  the  lower 
Kuban,  and  the  fouthern  bank  of  that  river.  (See  Cir- 
cassia.) Thefe  people  are  famous  for  their  horfes,  which 
are  about  the  fize  of  the  Kalmuck  horfe,  ill-made,  without 
elegance  or  proportion,  and  for  the  molt  part  ewe-necked, 
but  of  fuch  ftrong  and  hardy  natures,  as  to  be  able  toTun 
live  or  fix  hundred  Englilh  miles  in  three  days. 

TCHERKESH,  a town  of  Afiatic  Turkey,  in  Na- 
tolia  ; 45  miles  W.S.W.  of  Caftamena. 

TCHERKIN,  a town  of  Abyflinia;  36  miles  N.  of 
Gondar.  N.  lat.  13°  15'.  E.  long.  37°  40'. 

TCHERMAEVSKOI,  a town  of  Rulfia,  in  the  go- 
vernment of  Tobolfk  ; 32  miles  E.N.E.  of  Turinllc. 

TCHERNAIA,  a river  of  Rulfia,  which  runs  into  the 
Anadir,  100  miles  beloiv  Anadirflcoi. 

TCHERNAIAGRIADA,  a fortrefs  of  Ruffia,  on 
the  Volga  ; 32  miles  N.N.W.  of  Aftrachan. 

TCHERNIGOV,  a town  of  Rulfia,  and  capital  of  a 
government,  on  the  Defna  ; 344  miles  S.S.W.  of  Mofcow. 
N.  lat.  51°  24'.  E.  long.  31°  14'. 

TCHERNIGOVSKOE,  a government  of  Ruffia, 
bounded  on  the  N.  by  Mogilevllcoe,  on  the  N.W.  by  Nov- 
gorod Sieverllcoe,  on  the  E.  by  Charkovflcoe,  on  the  S.  by 
Kievllcoe,  and  on  the  W.  by  Poland  : about  180  miles  long 
and  40  broad.  N.  lat.  49°  50'  to  51°  5'.  E.  long.  31° 
to  35°- 

TCHERNIKEH,  a towm  of  Afiatic  Turkey,  in  the 
governtnent  of  Sivas,  at  the  union  of  the  Tofanlu  and  Jekil- 
Ermak  ; anciently  a city  of  Pontus,  and  called  Eupatoria, 
from  Mithridates,  furnamed  Eupator  ; 24  miles  N.  of  Ama- 
fia.  N.  lat.  40°  26'.  E.  long.  36°  38'. 

TCHERNITZ,  See  Czernitz. 

TCHERNOIYAR,  a town  of  Ruffia,  in  the  govern- 
ment of  Saratov,  defended  by  a ditch  and  chevaux-cW-frieze, 
with  fome  cannon  ; 200  miles  N.W.  of  Aftrachan.  N.  lat. 
47°  54'-  E.  long.  46°  4'. 

TCHERNOLUTZKAIA,  a town  of  Rulfia,  in  the 
government  of  Tobollk  ; 20  miles  W.  of  Omllc. 

TCHERNOMORSKI,  or  Cojfachs  of  the  Black  Sea,  a 
tribe  of  Coffacks,  whofe  territory  is  feparated  by  the  river 
Ae  or  T ea,  from  that  of  the  Grecian  or  Malo-Rulfian  in- 
habitants, whofe  number  does  not  exceed  700  perfons,  and 
the  boundary  of  whofe  diftridl  is  formed  by  the  river  Ae 
towards  the  S.  and  by  the  fea  of  Azof  to  the  N.  The 
Tchernomorllci  are  a brave  but  rude  and  warlike  people,  and 
hofpitable  to  ftrangers.  Their  original  appellation  was  Za- 
porogztzfi  or  Zaporagians,  denoting  their  former  fituation 
“ beyond  the  cataratts”  of  the  Dnieper.  From  the  banks 
of  this  river  they  were  removed  by  the  late  emprefs  Catha- 
rine to  thofe  of  the  Kuban,  in  order  to  repel  the  incurfions 
of  the  Circaflians  and  Tartars  from  the  Turkilh  frontier. 
In  confequence  of  the  fervice  they  rendered  to  Rulfia  in 
Catharine's  laft  war  with  Turkey,  the  emprefs,  by  an  ukafe 
of  the  2d  of  June,  1792,  ceded  to  them  the  peninfula  of 
Taman,  and  all  the  countries  between  the  Kuban  and  the 
fea  of  Azof,  as  far  as  the  rivers  Ae  and  Laba ; an  extent 
of  territory  comprehending  upwards  of  1000  fquare  miles. 
They  had  alfo  a conftitution  allotted  to  them  in  all  refpefts 
fimilar  to  that  of  the  Don  ColTacks,  and  received  the  appel- 
lation of  “ Coffacks  of  the  Black  fea.”  They  were  ;dfo  al- 
lowed the  privilege  of  choofing  an  Ataman  ; but  their  num- 
bers have  been  confiderably  diminulied.  They  could  once 
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bring  into  the  field  an  army  of  40,000  effeftive  cavalry  ;,but 
at  prefent,  their  number  of  troops  does  not  exceed  15,000. 
They  now  occupy  the  whole  country  from  the  Ae  to  the 
Kuban,  and  from  the  Black  fea  to  the  frontier  of  the  Don 
Coffacks.  (See  Cossacks.)  The  Tchernomorfici  do  not 
refemble  the  Coffacks  of  the  Don  in  habits,  difpofition,  or 
any  other  charaftenftic  quality.  The  latter  wear  the  true 
unifonn  ; the  former  wear  any  habit  according  to  their  ca- 
price. The  Don  Coffack  is  mild,  affable,  and  polite ; the 
Black-fea  Cofl'ack  is  blunt  and  even  rude,  from  the  boldnefs 
and  mai-tial  hardihood  of  his  manners.  If  he  is  poor,  he 
appears  clad  like  a primeval  fiiepherd,  or  the  wildeft  moun- 
taineer ; at  the  fame  time  having  his  head  bald,  except  one 
long  braided  lock  from  the  crown,  placed  behind  the  right 
ear.  This  lock  diftinguilhes  the  Tchernomorfiti  Coffack 
from  the  Coffack  of  the  Don,  as  well  as  from  every  other 
tribe  of  Coffacks  in  the  Ruffian  empire.  If  the  Euxine 
Coffack  is  rich,  he  is  very  lavifh  in  the  coftlinefs  of  his  drefs, 
which  confifts  of  embroidered  velvet,  and  the  i-icheft  filks, 
and  cloths  of  every  variety  of  colour.  The  Tchernomorff  I 
are  more  cheerful  and  noify  than  the  Don  Coffacks  ; turbu- 
lent in  their  mirth  ; vehement  in  converfation  ; fomewhat. 
querulous ; and  if  not  engaged  in  difpute,  they  are  generally 
laughing  or  fmging.  Both  thefe  Coffacks  hold  one  another 
in  low  eftimation.  The  metropolis  of  the  Tchernomorfld 
Coffacks  is  “ Ekaterinedara,”  or  “ Catherine’s  Gift.”  It 
has  no  refemblance  to  a town  ; but  is  rather  a grove,  or  foreft 
of  oaks,  in  which  a number  of  ftraggling  cottages,  widely 
feparated,  are  concealed,  not  only  from  general  obfervation, 
but  from  the  view  of  each  other.  The  country  is  covered 
with  tumuli,  which  ar*  very  ancient,  and  appear  by  their  re- 
mains to  have  been  fepulchres.  The  government  is  wholly 
exercifed  by  the  Ataman  and  his  officers,.,  who  wear  theatri- 
cal and  fplendid  habits.  Their  breafts  are  covered  with 
chains  of  gold  and  gold-lace  ; their  fabre  is  Turkilh  their 
boots  of  red  or  yellow-coloured  leather  ; their  cap  of  black 
velvet,  ornamented  with  lace  and  filver  chains,  or  fine  black 
Tartarian  w'ool,  taken  from  lambs  in  an  embryo  ftate.  They 
bind  their  waift  with  filken  fafhes,  fuftaining  piftols  of  the 
moft  coflly  workmanfhip.  A fmall  whip,  with  a fhort  lea- 
thern thong,  is  attached  to  their  little  finger.  The  lower 
extremity  of  their  lance  is  fupported  by  the  right  foot ; and 
from  the  powder-flafk,  pendent  in  front,  are  fufpended  filver 
coins,  and  other  trinkets.  The  Circaflians  and  Tcherno- 
morlki  carry  on  trade  by  a peculiar  kind  of  barter.  The 
exchange  of  corn,  honey,  mats,  wood,  and  arms,  for  the 
fait  of  the  Coffacks,  is  tranfadded  without  contradft  ; the 
wares  of  the  Circaflians  being  placed  on  the  ground  where 
they  find  the  fait  ready  ftationed  for  barter.  The  Tcherno- 
morfki  who'  are  employed  in  guarding  their  cattle  in  the 
fleppes,  amountnig  to  many  thoufands,  from  the  depreda- 
tions of  the  Circaflians,  pafs  the  night  upon  the  bare  ground ; 
and  in  order  to  proteft  themfelves  from  the  molquitoes, 
which  are  both  numerous  and  troublefome,  creep  into  a kind 
of  fack,  fufficient  only  for  the  covering  of  a Angle  perfon  ; 
beneath  this  they  lie  upon  the  thiftles  and  other  wild  plants 
of  the  fleppes.  In  order  to  avoid  the  exceflive  irritation 
and  painful  fwelling  occafioned  by  the  flings  of  thefe  fe- 
rocious infedls,  they  light  a number  of  fires  to  drive  them 
from  the  cattle  during  the  night ; but  their  thirft  of  blood' 
is  fo  infatiate,  that  fwarms  will  attack  a perfon  attempting 
to  flicker  himfelf  even  in  the  midft  of  fmoke.  See  Clarke’s 
Travels,  vol.  ii.  8vo. 

TCHERNORIEGENSKAIA,  a fOrtrefs  of  Ruffia, 
in  the  government  of  Upha,  on  the  Urali  12  miles  W.  of 
Orenburg. — Alfo,  a fortrefs  of  Ruffia,  in  the  government 
of  Simbirlk,  on  the  river  Sak  ; 80  miles  S.E.  of  Simbirfk, 
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TCHERPLINSKOI,  a fortrefs  of  Ruflia,  in  the  go- 
vernment of  Upha,  on  the  Ural;  124  miles  E.  of  Oren- 
burg. 

TCHERTCHI,  a town  of  Thibet ; 20  miles  S.W.  of 
Harachar. 

TCHERTOVSKA,  a town  of  Ruffia,  in  the  govern- 
ment of  IrkutHc  ; 32  miles  S.W.  of  Kirenflc. 

TCHERVLENA,  a fortrefs  of  Ruffia,  in  the  govern- 
ment of  Caucafus,  on  the  Malka ; 64  miles  E.  of  Ekate- 
rinograd. 

TCHESKAIA,  a gulf  or  bay  in  the  Frozen  ocean,  on 
the  N.  coaft  of  Ruffia.  N.  lat.  66°  50'  to  77°  40'.  E. 
long.  45°  to  47°. 

TCHESUCHINSKOI,  a fortrefs  of  Ruffia,  on  the  bor- 
ders of  China  ; 104  miles  S.W.  of  Nertchinffi. 

TCHE-TAN,  a river  of  China,  which  runs  into  the 
Tom,  12  miles  W.  of  Yeou. 

TCHE-TCHEOU  Hotun,  atown  of  Chinefe  Tartary, 
in  the  country  of  Hami ; 983  miles  E.  of  Peking.  N.  lat. 
40°  29'.  E.  long.  94°  21'. 

TCHETIRDAGH,  a mountain  of  the  Crimea,  the 
Trapezius  of  Strabo,  the  height  of  which  Pallas  ftates  to 
be  about  1200  feet,  and  Dr.  Clarke  fays,  that  it  does  not 
exceed  1300  feet ; though  the  rapidity  of  its  rife  from  the 
coaft  about  Alufta  makes  its  elevation  appear  to  be  much 
greater.  Almoft  the  whole  of  the  Crimea  may  be  feen  from 
its  fummit  in  clear  w'eather.  The.  higher  parts  of  this 
mountain  exhibit  a mafs  of  lime-ftone,  very  compadl  and  of 
a grey  colour.  Its  ancient  name.  Trapezius,  was  probably 
derived  from  the  table-form  of  its  fummit.  The  lower 
diftrift  is  covered  by  groves  impenetrable  to  the  rays  of  the 
fun. 

TCHEUISKOI,  a town  of  Ruffia,  in  the  government 
of  Tobolffi,  on  the  Oby  ; 48  miles  N.N.E.  of  Kolivan. 

TCHEVTZA,  a river  of  Ruffia,  which  runs  into  the 
Viatka,  near  Slobodikoi,  in  the  government  of  Viatka. 

TCHIATAM,  a town  of  Thibet;  510  miles  E.  of 
Laffa.  N.  lat.  28°  3'.  E.  long.  99°  20'. 

TCHICOU,  a town  of  Corea;  18  miles  S.S.E.  of 
Long  Kouang. 

TCHICSE,  a town  of  Thibet;  12  miles  E.  of  Latac. 

TCHICTAMA,  a town  of  Thibet ; 15  miles  N.E.  of 
Pi-tchan. 

TCHIEIN,  a town  of  Ruffia,  near  the  ftraits  which  fe- 
parate  the  continent  of  Alia  from  America.  N.  lat.  65°  40'. 
E.  long.  188°  24'. 

TCHIGLING,  a river  of  North  America,  which  runs 
into  the  Frozen  fea,  oppofite  to  the  ifland  of  Chichitli. 

TCHIKIRI,  a river  of  Chinefe  Tartary,  which  runs 
into  the  Amur,  1 5 miles  N.  of  Saghalien  Oula  Flotun. 

TCHILINSKOI,  a town  of  Ruffia,  in  the  government 
of  Irkutflc,  on  the  Ingoda  ; 60  miles  E.  of  Doroninlk. 

TCHILLDIR  Mountains,  a name  which  is- given  to  a 
very  high  ridge,  formed  by  fome  branches  of  mount  Cauca- 
fus, which  taking  an  oppofite  diredlion  of  thofe  knowm  by 
the  name  of  the  “ Mountains  of  Ceraunii,”  pafs  towards 
the  S.  and  S.W.,  crofs  Ahgaz  and  Mingrelia,  and  encircle 
the  Euxine  to  the  E.  and  S.E.  Thefe  unite  in  ]the  above- 
named  high  ridge  on  the  northern  frontier  of  Imineretia, 
and  again  open  into  the  Turkilh  province  of  Akiiha. 
Here  they  affume  the  appellation  of  Tchilldir,  and  would 
appear  to  feparate  into  three  branches,  the  moft  northern 
of  which  follows  in  a S.E.  line  the  banks  of  the  Cyrus,  and 
ultimately  produces  an  immenfe  range,  which  running  pa- 
rallel with  the  Cafpian,  feparates  Irak  from  Ghilan  and  Ma- 
zanderan,  and  to  the  N.  of  Meffied  is  loft  in  the  deferts  of 
VoL.  XXXV. 


Khoraffan.  In  the  neighbourhood  of  Sultanea  and  Caz- 
ween  this  range  receives  the  name  of  Khai  Caucafan,  and  in 
the  vicinity  of  Tehraun  it  is  called  Elbourz.  The  middle 
ridge  of  the  Tchilldir  mountains,  under  the  denomination 
of  the  Moffian  hills,  traverfes  the  province  of  Georgia,  and 
bounds  on  the  N.  the  delightful  plain  of  Erivan.  It  then 
enters  the  Ruffian  diftridls  of  the  Karabaug  and  Karadaug, 
and  gradually  finks  into  the  plains  of  Mogan.  The  laft  and 
moft  fouthern  branch  of  the  Tchilldir  mountains,  bending 
to  the  S.  and  E.,  paffes  the  town  of  Kars,  and  forms  a 
junftion  with  mount  Taurus.  Kinneir’s  Mem.  of  the  Per- 
fian  Empire. 

TCHINDAT  Turukuevskoi,  a fort  of  Ruffia,  in  the 
government  of  Irkutllc  ; 72  miles  S.  of  Nertchinfle. 

Tchindat  Turukuenifka,  a fortrefs  of  Ruffia,  in  the  go- 
vernment of  Irkutlk  ; 80  miles  S.W.  of  NertchinUc. 

TCHINEH,  a town  of  Afiatic  Turkey,  in  Natolia ; 
15  miles  W.N.W.  of  Moglah. 

TCHING,  a city  of  China,  of  the  fecond  rank,  in  Ho- 
nan ; 382  miles  S.  of  Peking.  N.  lat.  33°  49'.  E.  long. 

1 14°  38'. — Alfo,  a city  of  China,  of  the  fecond  rank,  in 
Ho-nan  ; 340  miles  S.S.W.  of  Peking.  N.  lat.  34°  50k 
E.  long.  1 1 3°  29'. 

TCHI-NGAM,  a city  of  China,  of  the  fecond  rank, 
in  Se-tchuen  ; 780  miles  S.W.  of  Peking.  N.  lat.  28°  32'. 
E.  long.  107°  4'. 

TCHING-CANG,  a city  of  China,  of  the  fecond  rank, 
in  Yuii-nan  ; 1302  miles  S.W  of  Peking.  N.  lat.  24°  12'. 
E.  long.  99°  16'. 

TCHING-CHAN,  a town  of  Corea  ; 30  miles  S.S.E. 
of  Ou-tchuen. 

TCHING-HE,  a town  of  Corea;  30  miles  N.N.E.  of 
Kang-tcheou. 

TCHING-HIANG,  a city  of  China,  of  the  firft  rank, 
in  Se-tchuen  ; 910  miles  S.W.  of  Peking.  N.  lat.  27°  i8h 
E.  long.  104°  26'. 

TCHING-KIANG,  a city  of  China,  of  the  firft  rank, 
in  Kiang-nan,  on  the  fouth  fide  of  the  river  Yang-tfe.  This 
is  not  one  of  the  largeft  cities  of  the  province,  for  it  is  not 
above  a league  in  circumference,  and  has  authority  over  only 
three  cities  of  the  third  clafs,  but  it  is  one  of  the  moft  con- 
fiderable  for  its  fituation  and  commerce  ; it  is  the  key  of  the 
empire  towai'ds  the  fea,  and  is  alfo  a fortrefs,  where  there 
is  alfo  a ftrong  garrifon ; the  walls  are  above  30  feet  in  heigh* 
in  feveral  places.  The  ftreets  of  the  city  and  fuburbs  are 
paved  with  marble  ; 470  miles  S.S.E.  of  Peking.  N.  lat. 

32°  14'.  E.  long.  1 18°  55' Alfo,  a city  of  China,  of  the 

firft  rank,  in  Yun-nan;  1082  miles  S.S.W.  of  Peking.  N. 
lat.  24°  44'.  E.  long.  102°  40'. 

TCHING-NING,  a city  of  China,  of  the  fecond  rank, 
in  Koei-tcheou  ; 1017  miles  S.S.W.  of  Peking.  N.  lat. 
26°  3'.  E.  long.  105°  23'. 

TCHING-TCHEOU,  a city  of  China,  of  the  firft 
rank,  in  Hou-quang.  This  city  is  fituated  on  an  aagle 
rnade  by  two  rivers  ; the  country  is  watered  by  a great  nunv 
ber  of  brooks,  which  make  the  vallies  exceeding  fruitful ; it 
is  very  full  of  mountains,  w'hich  yield  plenty  of  quick-filver, 
lapis  lazuli,  and  green-ftones  for  painting.  There  are  alfo 
mines  of  filver  and  gold.  The  people  who  inhabit  the  moun- 
tains are  not  fo  polite  as  the  reft  of  the  Chinefe  ; on  the 
contrary,  their  rude  and  favage  manners  make  them  to  be 
looked  upon  as  barbarians.  The  diftridf  of  this  city  con- 
tains one  of  the  fecond  order,  and  nine  of  the  third  ; 765 
miles  S.S.W.  of  Peking.  N.  lat.  28°  23'.  E.  long. 
109°  40'. — Alfo,  a city  of  the  province  of  Kiang-nan, 
fituated  near  the  canal  through  which  all  barks  going  from 
Z Sou- 
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Sou-tcheou  to  Kiang  muft  pafs.  It  is  celebrated  on  ac- 
count of  its  trade,  and  water  which  gives  tea  a pieafant 
tafte : dependent  on  it  are  five  cities  of  the  third  clafs,  in 
which  a particular  kind  of  earthen-ware  is  manufaftured, 
highly  valued  by  the  Chinefe,  and  preferred  to  the  moft  ele- 
gant porcelain. 

TCHING-TEOU,  a town  of  Corea;  30  miles  S.S.W. 
of  Kang-tcheou. 

TCHING-TING,  a city  of  China,  of  the  firft  rank, 
in  Pe-tche-li.  Tching-ting  is  a large  city,  about  four  miles 
in  circumference.  Its  jurifdidlion  is  very  extenfive,  and 
comprehends  32  towns ; five  of  which  are  of  the  fecond, 
and  27  of  the  third  clafs.  Northward  from  it  lie  feveral 
mountains,  where  the  Chinefe  fay  many  fimples  and  curious 
plants  are  to  be  found  ; on  thefe  mountains  there  are  alfo 
feveral  monuments  or  temples,  erefted  in  honour  of  deceafed 
heroes ; among  which  is  one  confecrated  to  the  memory  of 
the  firft  emperor  of  the  dynafty  of  Han  ; 137  miles  S.S.W. 
of  Peking.  N.  lat.  39°  9'.  E.  long.  1 14°  20'. 

TCHING-TOU,  a city  of  China,  of  the  firft  rank,  in 
Se-tchuen.  This  was  formerly  the  refidence  of  the  em- 
perors, and  one  of  the  largell  and  moft  beautiful  cities  in 
China ; but  in  1 646,  it  was  almoft  er^tirely  deftroyed,  dur- 
ing the  civil  wars  which  preceded  the  laft  invafion  by  the 
Tartars.  Its  temples,  bridges,  and  the  ruins  of  ancient 
palaces,  are  objedls  of  admiration  to  ftrangers ; neither  its 
commerce,  nor  the  manners  of  its  inhabitants,  have  any  thing 
to  diftinguilh  it  from  other  cities,  nor  its  lituation,  which  is, 
however,  exceedingly  pieafant.  It  has  under  its  jurifdidlion 
fix  cities  of  the  fecond  clafs  and  25  of  the  third;  810  miles 
S.W.  of  Peking.  N.  lat.  30°  40'.  E.  long.  103°  44'. 

TCHIN-HOA,  a town  of  Corea ; 50  miles  E.N.E.  of 
King-ki-tao. 

TCHINKITANY  Bay,  a bay  on  the  W.  coaft  of  North 
America,  called  by  the  Spaniards  Baya  de  Guadaloupe. 

TCHIN-NAN,  a city  of  China,  of  the  fecond  rank, 
in  Yun-nan  ; 1187  miles  S.W.  of  Peking.  N.  lat.  25°  16'. 
E.  long.  101°  4'. 

TCHIN-NGAN,  a city  of  China,  of  the  firft  rank,  in 
Quang-fi  ; 1150  miles  S.S.W.  of  Peking,  N.  lat.  23°  21'. 
E.  long.  106°. 

TCHIN-YUEN,  a city  of  China,  of  the  fecond  rank, 
in  Quang-fi;  1145  miles  S.S.W.  of  Peking.  N.  lat.  23° 
14'.  E.  long.  106°  49'. 

TCHIRAKI,  a town  of  Chinefe  Tartary,  in  the  coun- 
try of  the  Kalkas.  N.  lat.  48°  36'.  E.  long.  115°  16'. 

TCHIRINKOUTAN,  one  of  the  fmall  Kurile  iflands. 
N.  lat.  49°  2oh  E.  long.  153°  4'. 

TCHIRNOOI,  one  of  the  fmall  Kurile  iflands.  N. 
lat.  47°  8'.  E.  long.  151°  50'. 

TCHIRON.  See  Shiron. 

TCHISEGI  Daghi,  a mountain  of  Afiatic  Turkey,  in 
the  government  of  Sivas,  near  Divriki. 

TCHISTAY,  a town  of  Bohemia,  in  the  circle  of  Bo- 
leflau  ; 4 miles  N.W.  of  Jung  Buntzel. 

TCHISTIAKOVA,  a town  of  Ruffia,  in  the  govern- 
ment of  Perm  ; 36  miles  N.  of  Perm, 

TCHISTOKOLSK,  a town  of  Ruffia,  in  the  govern- 
ment of  Kazan  ; 36  miles  S.E.  of  Kazan.  N.  lat.  50°  16'. 
E.  long.  49°  54'. 

TCHI-TCHEOU,  a city  of  China,  of  the  firft  rank, 
in  Kiang-nan ; 570  miles  S.  of  Peking.  N.  lat.  30°  45'. 
E.  long.  1 1 7°. 

TCHI-TCHOUAN,  a town  of  Thibet ; 20  miles  N. 
®f  Chao-ma-ing  Hotun. 


TCHIUNA,  a river  of  Ruffia,  which  rifes  fix  miles 
from  Bratfkoi,  in  the  government  of  Kolivan,  lat,  56°  long. 

101°,  and  runs  into  the  Tungufka,  56  miles  S.E,  of  Enifeifk. 

N.  lat.  57°  54'.  E.  long.  93°  34'. 

TCHIURAC,  a river  of  Natolia,  which  runs  into  the 
Meinder  near  Tcheharfhebeh. 

TCHI-YUEN,  a town  of  Corea;  15  miles  S.E.  of 
Tfin-tcheou. — Alfo,  a city  of  China,  of  the  firft  rank,  in 
Koei-tcheou  ; 1000  miles  S.S.W.  of  Peking.  N.  lat. 

27°  i'.  E.  long.  107°  51'.  * 

TCHO,  a city  of  China,  of  the  fecond  rank,  in  Chan-fi, 
on  the  river  Fuen  ; 298  miles  S.W.  of  Peking.  N.  lat.  36° 

36',  E.  long.  1 1 1°  23'. 

TCHOCOU,  a town  of  Thibet ; 18  miles  E.  of  Hara- 
char  Hotun. 

TCHOHA  Kiamen,  a poll  of  Cliinefe  Tartary ; 4c 
miles  S.W.  of  Kara. 

TCHOI.  See  Palcati  Nor. 

TCHOKA.  See  Saghalien. 

TCHOL,  a river  of  Chinefe  Tartary,  which  rifes  in  lat. 

48°  20',  long.  120°  34',  and  runs  into  the  Noupi,  N.  lat. 

46°  28'.  E.  long.  123°  31'. 

Tchol  Hotun,  a town  of  Chinefe  Tartary,  on  a river  of 
the  fame  name  ; 500  miles  N.N.E.  of  Peking.  N.  lat.  46° 

41',  E.  long.  123°  35'. 

TCHOL-ABADI,  a town  of  Afiatic  Turkey,  in  Ca- 
ramania  ; 32  miles  S.W.  of  Alklhehr. 

TCHOM-COU-CHO,  a town  of  Chinefe  Tartary ; 

25  miles  S.W.  of  Ning-yuen. 

TCHOM-YUEN,  a town  of  Chinefe  Tartary  ; 1 c miles 
N.  of  Geho. 

TCHONG,  a town  of  Corea ; 68  miles  from  Kin-nai- 
tchan. — Alfo,  a city  of  China,  of  the  fecond  rank,  in 
Quang-fi;  1 1 75  miles  W.  of  Peking.  N.  lat  22°  26'.  E. 
long.  107°  4'. 

TCHONG-HOTOC,  a town  of  Thibet  ; 90  miles 
S.S.W.  of  Horatoube. 

TCHONG-KIANG-CHE,  a town  on  the  W.  coaft  of 
Formofa.  N.  lat.  24°  40'.  E.  long.  138°  2'. 

TCHONG-KING,  a city  of  China,  of  the  firft  rank, 
in  Se-tchuen.  This  is  one  of  the  moft  commercial  cities  of 
the  province.  It  is  in  a great  meafure  indebted  for  its  trade 
to  its  lituation  at  the  confluence  of  two  remarkable  rivers  ; 
one  of  which,  called  Hin-cha-klang,  or  Golden-Jand,  re-  ' 
ceives  in  its  courfe  all  the  ftreams  from  the  mountains, 
which  rife  on  the  neighbouring  confines  of  Tartary  , The  j 
other  is  Ta-kiang,  which  has  its  fource  beyond  the  bound-  i 
aries  of  China,  and  is  commonly  called  Tang-tfe-hiang.  j 
Tchong-king  is  built  upon  a mountain,  and  rifes  in  the  form  ; 

of  an  amphitheatre  : the  air  round  it  is  wholefome  and  tern-  ! 

perate.  This  city  is  celebrated  for  its  fifli,  and  a particular  | 
kind  of  trunks,  made  with  canes,  interwoven  in  the  manner 
of  bafleet-work.  It  has  in  its  diftrift  three  cities  of  the  j 

fecond  clafs,  and  eleven  of  the  third ; 750  miles  S.W.  of  J 

Peking.  N.  lat.  29®  42'.  E.  long.  106®  19'.  •! 

TCHONG-KOUE,  or  the  Middle  Kingdom,  the  name 
which  the  Chinefe  give  to  this  empire  ; the  wellern  Moguls  \ 

call  it  Catay ; the  Mantchew  Tartars,  Nican-courou  ; the  ^ ' 

Japanefe,  Thau  : and  the  people  of  Cochinchina  and  Siam,  * 

Cin,  from  which  laft  appellation  that  of  China  is  probably  ,,l 

derived.  I 

TCHONTORI,  a town  of  Thibet  ; 175  miles  S.E. 
of  Hami.  N.  lat.  40°  24'.  E.  long.  96°  34'.  ' 1 

TCtlORRO-TOHON-KIAMEN,  a poll  of  Chinefe 
Tartary;  23  miles  N.  of  Odoli.  1 
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TCHORS,  a town  of  Perfia,  in  the  province  af  Adir- 
beitzan,  inhabited  by  Curds,  fubjeft  to  Perfia ; 78  miles 
W.N.W.  of  Tauris. 

TCHOSCHO,  a fmall  river  of  Ruflia,  which  runs  into 
the  Tchefkaia  galf,  40  miles  N.N.E.  of  Mezen. 

TCHOUCDOU,  a town  of  Chinefe  Tartary  ; 20  miles 
N.N.W.  of  Petoune-Hotun. 

TCHOUCHAN,  a town  of  Corea;  38  miles  S.  of 
King-ki-tao. 

TCHOUCHLOMA,  a town  of  RufTia,  in  the  govern- 
ment of  Koftrom ; 76  miles  N.E.  of  Koftrom.  N.  lat. 
58°  35'.  E.  long.  42°  40'. 

TCHOUCTEY-KIAMEN,  a poll  of  Chinefe  Tar- 
tary  ; 10  miles  N.E.  of  Tchol. 

TCHOUDSONG,  a town  of  Thibet,  on  the  borders  of 
China  ; 340  miles  S.E.  of  Lafia.  N.  lat.  27°  22'.  E.  long. 
96°  50'. 

TCHOUKIA-POURAN,  a town  of  Thibet ; 69  miles 
S.S.E.  of  Laffa. 

TCHOU-KIONG,  or  Yung,  a city  of  China,  of  the 
firft  rank,  in  Yun-nan  ; 1187  miles  S.W.  of  Peking.  N.  lat. 
25°  6'.  E.  long.  101°  20' 

TCHOULGUE-HOTUN,  a town  of  Chinefe  Tar- 
tary ; 745  miles  E.N.E.  of  Peking.  N.  lat.  44°  P. 
E.  long.  131°  47'. — Alfo,  a town  of  Chinefe  Tartary  ; 840 
miles  E.N.E.  of  Peking.  N.  lat.  44°  48'.  E.  long. 
133®  49'- 

TCHOUMOU,  a town  of  Thibet ; 63  miles  E.S.E.  of 
Lalfa. 

TCHOUMOURTI,  a town  of  Thibet,  near  the 
Ganges  ; 225  miles  E.S.E.  of  Latac. 

TCHOURHATAI,  a town  of  Chinefe  Tartary. 
N.  lat.  43°  4'.  E.  long.  1 1 9°  45'. 

TCHOUSOR,  a town  of  Thibet ; 36  miles  S.W.  of 
Lalfa. 

TCHOU-TAN,  a river  of  China,  which  runs  into  the 
Yuen,  near  Hong-kiang-fe. 

TCHOU-TCHAN-TCHE,  a town  of  the  illand  of 
Formofa.  N.  lat.  24°  48'.  E.  long.  120°  21'. 

TCHUDSKOI,  a lake  of  Rulfia,  between  the  govern- 
ments of  Peterlburg  and  Riga ; about  64  miles  in  length, 
and  from  8 to  24  in  breadth.  N.  lat.  58°  to  59°  10'.  E. 
long.  27°  to  27°  28'.  See  Peipus. 

TCHUGUEV,  a town  of  Rullia,  in  the  government  of 
Charkov ; 12  miles  E.  of  Charkov.  N.  lat.  49°  58'. 
E.  long.  36°  14'. 

TCHUKOTCH,  a river  of  Rulfia,  which  runs  into  the 
Icy  fea,  N.  lat.  71°  30'.  E.  long.  155°  14'. 

TCHUKOTSKI.TA,  the  moll  eallern  province  of 
Rulfia,  in  the  government  of  Irkutllc,  extending  from  N.W. 
to  S.E.,  about  740  miles  in  length,  and  nearly  520  from  N. 
to  S.  N.  lat.  65°  to  73“  20'.  E.  long.  157°  to  159°. 

TCHUKGTSKOi,  a cape  of  the  N.E.  extremity  of 
Siberia,  at  the  entrance  of  the  llraits  which  divide  the  Pacific 
ocean  from  the  Frozen  lea,  and  the  continent  of  America 
from  Alia.  N.  lat.  66°  15b  E.  long.  199°  14b 

TCHULIM,  a river  of  Rulfia,  formed  by  the  union  of 
feveral  rivers,  which  runs  into  the  Oby,  near  Moltchanovka. 

TCHUMARA-STANITZ,  a town  of  Rulfia,  in  the 
government  of  Irkiitllc,  on  the  Lena.  N.  lat.  61°  12b 
E.  long.  125°  14b 

TCHUMISCH,  a river  of  Rulfia,  which  runs  into  the 
Oby,  6 miles  S.S.E.  of  Kolivan. 

TCHURKINO,  a lake  of  Rulfia,  320  miles  N.N.W.  of 
Zalhiverllt.  N.  lat.  72°  30b  E.  long.  134°  4b 

TCHUSOVAIA,  a town  of  Rufiia,  in  the  government 
of  Perm  ; 28  miles  N.  of  Perm. — Alfo,  a town  of  Rulfia, 


in  the  government  of  Perm,  at  the  union  of  the  Tchufovaia 
and  the  Kama;  16  miles  N.  of  Perm. — Alfo,  a river  of 
Rulfia,  which  joins  the  Silva,  and  runs  into  the  Kama,  about 
12  miles  above  Perm. 

TCHUSOVOI,  a town  of  Rulfia,  in  the  government  of 
Perm  ; 40  miles  N.E.  of  Perm. 

TCHU-TCHEOU,  a city  of  China,  of  the  firll  rank, 
in  Tche-kiang ; 730  miles  S.S.E.  of  Peking.  N.  lat. 
28°  36b  E.  long.  139°  33b 

TCI-NAN,  or  Tsi-nan,  acity  of  China,  of  the  firll  rank, 
in  the  province  of  Chan-tong,  fituated  fouth  of  the  river 
Tfing-ho,  or  Tfi : this  city  is  large  and  populous,  and  is 
much  refpefted  by  the  Chinefe,  on  account  of  its  having 
been  formerly  the  refidence  of  a long  feries  of  kings,  whofe 
tombs,  rifmg  on  the  neighbouring  mountains,  afford  a beauti- 
ful profpeSl.  Tci-nan  has  under  its  jurifdidlion  four  cities 
of  the  fecond  clafs,  and  26  of  the  third;  235  miles  S.  of 
Peking.  N.  lat.  36°  46b  E.  long.  116°  46b 

TCIN-CHOUI,  a lake  of  China,  about  37  miles  in  cir- 
cumference ; 25  miles  N.N.E.  of  Tfin-tcheou. 

TCING,  a city  of  China,  of  the  fecond  rank,  i» 
Pe-tche-li ; 130  miles  S. S.W.  of  Peking.  N.  lat.  38°  8b 
E.  long.  114°  6b 

TCI-NGIN,  a city  of  China,  of  the  fecond  rank,  i» 
Chang-tong  ; 275  miles  S.  of  Peking.  N.  lat,  35°  34b 
E.  long.  116°  24b 

TCIN-TCHEOU,  or  Tsin-tcheou,  a city  of  China,  of 
the  firll  rank,  in  Chang-tong.  The  principal  branch  of  its 
commerce  is  filh,  which  are  caught  in  fuch  abundance,  that, 
we  are  affured,  the  profit  ai'ifing  from  their  llcins  only  is  very 
confiderable.  It  has  in  its  dillrift  one  city  of  the  fecond 
clafs,  and  13  of  the  third;  230  miles  S.S.E.  of  Peking. 
N.  lat.  36°  46b  E.  long.  118°  20b 

TCITCICAR-HOTUN,  a town  of  Chinefe  Tartary. 
This  is  the  ufual  refidence  of  a Tartarian  general,  and  capital 
of  a dillrift.  This  city  was  built  to  guard  the  frontiers  of 
the  Chinefe  empire  from  the  Ruffians.  The  city  is  fortified 
by  clofe  palifades,  and  a wall  conllrudled  of  earth.  The 
fpace  inclofed  by  the  former  contains  the  tribunals  and  the 
houfe  of  the  Tartar  general ; that  which  is  between  the  pali- 
fades and  the  earthen  wall  is  occupied  by  the  foldiers  of  the 
Tartar  garrifon,  merchants,  and  tradefmen,  moll  of  whom  are 
Chinefe  invited  hither  by  hopes  of  gain,  or  condemned  to 
exile,  and  whofe  houfes  are  only  of  earth,  forming  pretty 
large  llreets.  The  jurifdiflion  of  the  general  who  com- 
mands here  extends  over  the  new  cities  of  Merguen  and 
Saghalien-oula  (city  of  the  Black  river)  ; the  latter  being, 
on  account  of  its  fituation,  the  moll  populous,  the  richell, 
and  the  moll  important.  It  is  fituated  on  the  fouthern  bank 
of  the  river  Saghalien,  commands  a plain  in  which  feveral 
villages  have  been  built,  and  fecures  to  the  Mantchew  Tartars 
the  poffelfion  of  extenfive  deferts  covered  with  woods,  in 
which  a great  number  of  fables  are  found. 

The  dillrift  to  which  this  city  belongs  is  the  moll  northerly 
of  the  three  departments  of  Eallern  Chinefe  Tartary.  It  is 
occupied  by  different  Tartar  tribes,  the  principal  of  which 
are  the  Mantchews,  Solons,  and  the  Tagouris,  the  ancient 
inhabitants  of  the  country.  The  two  latter  tribes  fubmitted 
to  the  Mantchews,  and  implored  their  affillance  againll  the 
Ruffians  or  Miifcovites,  who,  with  armed  barks,  palling  from 
the  Saghalien-oula  into  the  Songari-oula,  infelled  ali  the 
rivers  which  flow  into  them,  and  made  themfelves  formidable 
to  the  Tartar  nations  who  inhabited  their  banks.  The 
Ruffians  would  foon  have  become  mailers  of  the  valuable 
forells  in  which  the  fables  are  found,  if  the  fort  of  Yafca, 
which  they  built  on  the  river  Saghalien,  had  been  fuffered  to 
renwin;  but,  by  the  treaty  of  peace  concluded  in  1689, 
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between  the  Ruffians  and  Chinefe,  it  was  agreed  that  it 
ffionld  be  demoliffied,  that  no  caufe  of  umbrage  or  complaint 
might  be  left  to  the  Tartar  hunters. 

The  Tagouris,  who  appear  to  be  the  oldeft  inhabitants  of 
the  country,  are  tall,  ftrong  of  body,  and  accuftomed  to 
labour  ; they  build  themfelve§  houfes,  fow  corn,  and  culti- 
vate their  lands,  although  they  have  always  been  furrounded 
by  Tartars  who  live  under  tents,  and  are  entirely  ignorant  of 
agriculture. 

The  Solon  Tartars  are  Hill  more  robuft,  braver,  and  of 
greater  ingenuity  ; they  are  almoft  all  hunters  ; their  women 
mount  on  horfeback,  handle  the  bow  and  the  javelin,  and 
follow  in  the  chace  ttags  and  other  wild  animals.  It  is  gene- 
rally about  the  beginning  of  Oilober  that  thefe  Tartars 
depart  to  hunt  fables,  clad  in  a Ihort  clofe  garment  of  wolf’s 
fkin  ; they  cover  their  heads  with  a cap  made  of  the  fame, 
and  carry  their  bows  fufpended  at  their  backs. 

They  take  along  with  them  feveral  horfes  loaded  with 
facks  of  millet,  and  their  long  cloaks  made  of  foxes’  or 
tygers’  fldns,  which  they  wrap  round  them  to  defend  them- 
felves  from  the  cold,  efpecially  during  the  night.  Their 
dogs  are  trained  to  this  kind  of  hunting  ; they  are  accuf- 
tomed to  climb  the  fteepell  rocks,  and  know  all  the  ftrata- 
gems  of  the  fables. 

The  fables’  ffiins  of  this  country  are  highly  valued.  Some 
of  the  rivers  that  run  into  the  Saghalien-oula  furnifli  pearls  ; 
335  miles  N.E.  of  Peking.  N.  lat.  47°  25'.  E.  long. 
123°  30'. 

TE,  a city  of  China,  of  the  fecond  rank,  in  Chan-tong, 
on  the  grand  canal ; 1 50  miles  S.  of  Peking.  N.  lat.  37°  35'. 
E.  long.  1 15°  50'. 

TEA-Zrre,  in  Botany.  See  TiieA. 

Tea,  in  common  language,  denotes  the  leaves  of  the  tea- 
tree,  as  they  are  imported  into  this  country,  and  the  infufion 
of  them  in  boiling  water.  The  term  is  more  extenfively  ap- 
plied to  any  other  infufion  of  ordinary  roots  or  herbs. 

Dr.  Lettfom,  in  his  botanical  defeription  of  the  tea-plant, 
thinks  it  moft  probable,  that  there  is  only  one  fpecies,  and 
that  the  difference  between  the  green  and  bohea  teas  depends 
on  the  nature  of  the  foil,  culture,  age,  and  the  manner  of 
drying  the  leaves.  He  adds,  that  it  has  even  been  obferved, 
that  a green  tea-tree,  planted  in  the  bohea  tea  country,  will  pro- 
duce bohea,  and  on  the  contrary  ; and  that  on  his  examining 
feveral  hundred  flowers,  brought  both  from  the  bohea  and 
green  tea  countries,  their  botanical  charadlers  have  always 
appeared  uniform.  We  are  principally  indebted  to  Kasmpfer, 
Le  Compte,  and  Du  Halde,  for  an  authentic  hiftory  of  the 
culture  of  this  exotic  flirub,  and  the  manner  of  preparing  or 
curing  its  leaves. 

The  particulars  of  greateft  importance  that  have  been 
recited,  have  lately  been  judicioufly  collefted,  and  the  fub- 
jeft  further  illuftrated  by  additional  obfervations  by  Dr. 
Lettfom. 

The  tea-tree  loves  to  grow  in  vallies,  at  the  foot  of  moun- 
tains, and  upon  the  banks  of  rivers,  where  it  enjoys  a fouthern 
expofure  to  the  fun  ; though  it  endures  confiderable  vari- 
ations of  heat  and  cold,  as  it  flourilhes  in  the  northern  clime 
of  Peking,  as  well  as  about  Canton  ; and  it  is  obferved  that 
the  degree  of  cold  at  Peking  is  as  fevere  in  winter  as  in  fome 
of  the  northern  parts  of  Europe.  However,  the  bell  tea 
grows  in  a mild  temperate  climate,  the  country  about  Nan- 
king producing  better  tea  than  either  Peking  or  Canton, 
betwixt  which  places  it  is  fituated. 

The  root  refembles  that  of  the  peach-tree  ; the  leaves  are 
green,  longifli  at  the  point,  and  pretty  narrow,  an  inch  and 
half  long,  and  jagged  all  round.  The  flower  is  much  like 
that  of  the  wild  rofe,  but  fmaller.  The  fruit  is  of  different 
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forms,  fometimes  round,  fometimqs  long,  fometimes  triangu- 
lar, and  of  the  ordinary  fize  of  a bean,  containing  two  or 
three  feeds,  of  a moufe-colour,  including  each  a kernel. 
Thefe  are  the  feeds  by  which  the  plant  is  propagated  : a 
number  from  fix  to  twelve  or  fifteen  being  promifeuoufly 
put  into  one  hole,  four  or  five  inches  deep,  at  certain  dif- 
tances  from  each  other.  The  feeds  vegetate  without  any 
other  care,  though  the  more  induftrious  annually  remove  the 
weeds,  and  manure  the  land.  The  leaves  which  fucceed  are 
not  fit  to  be  plucked  before  the  third  year’s  growth,  at 
which  period  they  are  plentiful,  and  in  their  prime. 

In  about  feven  years  the  flirub  rifes  to  a man’s  height, 
and  as  it  then  bears  few  leaves,  and  grows  flowly,  it  is  cut 
down  to  the  ftem,  which  occafions  an  exuberance  of  frefli 
Ihoots  and  leaves  the  fucceeding  fummer  ; fome,  indeed, 
defer  cutting  them  till  they  are  of  ten  years’  growth.  In 
Japan,  the  tea-tree  is  cultivated  round  the  borders  of  the 
fields,  without  regard  to  the  foil  ; but  as  the  Chinefe  export 
confiderable  quantities  of  tea,  they  plant  whole  fields  with 
it.  The  leaves  are  not  coUedled  from  the  cultivated  plant 
till  it  is  three  years  old  ; and  after  growing  feven  or  ten 
years,  it  is  cut  down,  in  order  that  the  numerous  young 
ffioots  may  afford  a greater  fupply  of  leaves. 

The  beil  time  to  gather  the  leaves  of  tea  is  while  they  are 
yet  fmall,  young,  and  juicy  ; and  the  different  periods  in 
which  they  are  gathered  are  particularly  deferibed  by 
Kasmpfer.  The  firll  gathering  of  the  tea-leaves,  according 
to  this  author,  commences  about  the  latter  end  of  Febi  uary, 
when  the  leaves  are  young  and  unexpanded.  The  fecond 
colledion  is  made  about  the  beginning  of  April,  and  the 
third  in  June.  The  firfl;  colledlion,  which  confifts  only  of 
the  fine  tender  leaves,  is  moft  efteemed,  and  is  called  Im- 
perial tea.  The  fecond  is  called  Tootsjaa,  or  Chinefe  tea, 
becaufe  it  is  infufed  and  drunk  after  the  Chinefe  manner. 
The  laft,  which  is  the  coarfeff  and  cheapeft,  is  chiefly  con- 
fumed  by  the  lower  clafs  of  people.  Befides  the  three  kinds 
of  tea  here  noticed,  it  may  be  obferved,  that  by  garbling  or 
forting  thefe,  the  varieties  of  tea  become  Hill  further  mul- 
tiplied. The  leaves  are  plucked  carefully  one  by  one,  and 
notwithftanding  the  feeming  tedioufnefs  of  this  operation, 
the  labourers  are  able  to  gather  from  four  to  ten  or  fifteen 
pounds  each  in  one  day.  The  tea-trees  that  yield  often  the 
finefl:  leaves,  grow  on  the  fteep  declivities  of  hills,  where  it 
is  dangerous,  and  in  fome  cafes  impradlicable  to  colledl  them. 
The  Chinefe  are  faid  to  vanquifli  this  difficulty  by  a fingular 
contrivance.  The  large  monkies  which  inhabit  thefe  cliffs 
are  irritated,  and  in  revenge  they  break  off  the  branches, 
and  throw  them  down,  fo  that  the  leaves  are  thus  obtained. 
The  leaves  fliould  be  dried  as  foon  as  poffible  after  tliey  are 
gathered. 

The  buildings,  or  drying-houfes,  that  are  ereded  for 
curing  of  tea,  contain  from  five  to  tenor  twenty  fmaU  furnaces, 
about  three  feet  high,  each  having  at  the  top  a large  flat 
iron  pan.  There  is  alfo  a long  low  table  covered  with  mats, 
on  which  the  leaves  are  laid,  and  rolled  by  workmen,  who 
fit  round  it : the  iron  pan  being  heated  to  a certain  degree  by 
a little  fire  made  in  the  furnace  underneath,  a few  pounds  of 
the  freffi-gathered  leaves  are  put  upon  the  pan  ; the  frefli  and 
juicy  leaves  crack  when  they  touch  the  pan,  and  it  is  the 
bufinefs  of  the  operator  to  fliift  them  as  quick  as  poffible  with 
his  bare  hands,  till  they  become  too  hot  to  be  ealily  endured. 
At  this  inftant  he  takes  off  the  leaves  wdth  a kind  of  fliovel 
refembling  a fan,  and  pours  them  on  the  mats  before  the 
rollers,  who,  taking  fmall  quantities  at  a time,  roll  them  in 
the  palm  of  their  hands  in  one  diredlion,  while  others  are 
fanning  them,  that  they  may  cool  the  more  fpeedily,  and  re- 
tain their  curl  the  longer.  This  procefs  is  repeated  two  or 
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three  times,  or  oftener,  before  the  tea  is  put  into  the  ilores, 
in  order  that  all  the  moifture  of  the  leaves  may  be  thoroughly 
diflipated,  and  their  curl  more  completely  preferved.  On 
every  repetition  the  pan  is  lefs  heated,  and  the  operation 
performed  more  (lowly  and  cautioufly.  The  tea  is  then  fe- 
parated  into  the  different  kinds,  and  depofited  in  the  (tore  for 
domeltic  ufe  or  exportation. 

The  Chinefe  know  nothing  of  hnperial  tea,  Jlonver  of  tea, 
and  many  other  names,  which  in  Europe  ferve  to  dillinguifh 
the  goodnefs  and  the  price  of  this  fafliionable  commodity  ; 
but,  befide  the  common  tea,  they  diftinguifh  two  other  kinds, 
•vi%.  the  voui  and  foumlo,  which  are  referved  for  people  of  the 
iirft  quality,  and  thofe  who  are  fick.  We  have  two  princi- 
pal kinds  of  tea  in  Europe  ; vex.. 

Tea,  Green,  which  is  the  common  tea  of  the  Chinefe, 
&c.  F.  le  Compte  calls  it  hing  tea,  and  fays  it  is  gathered 
from  the  plant  in  April.  It  is  held  very  digeftive,  and  a 
little  aftringent ; it  gives  a p ah fli -green  tinfture  to  water,  and 
its  leaves  ai-e  much  twifted.' 

Tea,  Bohea,  which  is  the  “uott/ tea,  or  rrZifl  of  the  Chi- 
nefe. F.  le  Compte  makes  this  only  differ  from  the  green 
tea,  by  its  being  gathered  a month  before  it,  d/z.  in  March, 
while  in  the  bud  ; and  hence  the  fmallnefs  of  the  leaves,  as 
well  as  the  depth  of  the  tindfure  it  gives  to  water.  Others 
take  it  for  the  tea  of  fome  particular  province ; the  foil  being 
found  to  make  an  alteration  in  the  properties  of  the  tea,  as 
much  as  the  feafon  of  gathering  it.  It  is  all  bought  at  Nan- 
kin, and  thence  brought  into  Europe,  where  it  is  now  much  in 
vogue. 

As  to  the  differences  in  colour  and  flavour  peciJiar  to 
thefe  two  kinds,  and  to  their  varieties.  Dr.  Lettfom  thinks 
that  there  is  reafon  to  fufpedt  that  they  ai-e,  in  fome  meafure, 
adventitious,  or  produced  by  art.  He  has  been  informed  by 
intelligent  perfons,  who  have  refided  fome  time  at  Canton,  that 
the  tea  about  that  city  affords  very  little  fmell  while  growing. 
The  fame  is  obfeiwed  of  the  tea-plants  now  m England, 
and  alfo  of  the  dried  fpecimens  from  China.  We  are  not, 
however,  as  he  obferves,  to  conclude  from  hence,  that  art 
alone  conveys  to  tea,  when  cured,  the  fmell  peculiar  to  each 
kind  ; for  our  vegetable  graffes,  for  inRance,  have  little  or  no 
fmell  till  they  are  dried  and  made  into  hay. 

As  to  the  opinion,  that  the  green  tea  owes  its  verdure  to 
an  efflorefcence  acquired  from  the  plates  of  copper  on  which 
it  is  fuppofed  to  be  cured  or  dried,  he  (hews  that  there  is  no 
foundation  for  this  fufpicion.  Theinfufions  of  the  fineR  im- 
perial and  bloom  teas  undergo  no  change  on  the  affufion 
of  a volatile  alkali,  which  would  deteft  the  minuteR  por- 
tion of  copper  contained  in  them,  by  turning  the  liquors 
blue. 

The  fine  green  colour  of  thefe  teas,  with  as  little  reafon,  hath 
been  attributed  to  green  copperas ; as  this  metallic  fait  would, 
on  its  being  diffolved  in  water,  immediately  a£f  on  the  aRrin- 
gent  matter  of  the  leaves,  and  convert  the  infufion  into  ink, 
as  happens  when  a chalybeate  water  has  been  employed  in  the 
making  of  tea. 

On  the  whole.  Dr.  Lettfom  thinks  it  not  improbable,  that 
fome  green  dye  prepared  from  vegetable  fubllances,  is  em- 
. ployed  in  the  colouring  of  the  leaves  of  the  green  teas. 
And  Neumann  fufpefts,  that  the  brown  colour  and  the  fla- 
vour of  the  bohea  forts  are  introduced  by  art.  Both  the 
grean  and  bohea  teas  have  an  agreeable  fmell,  and  a lightly 
bitterifh  fubaRringent  taRe  : with  folution  of  chalybeate 
vitriol,  they  flrike  an  inky  blacknefs.  Th.ey  give  out  their 
fmell  and  taRe  both  to  watery  and  fpirituous  menRrua  ; to 
water,  the  green  forts  communicate  their  own  green  tinc- 
ture, and  the  bohea,  their  brown  ; but  to  redfified  fpirit, 
ihey  both  impart  a fine  deep  green.  The  e.xtradfs,  obtained 


by  gently  drawing  off  the  menRrua  from  the  filtered  tindfures, 
are  very  confiderably  aflringent,  and  not  a little  ungrateful ; 
but  the  fpirituous  moR  fo. 

Savary  alfo  fpeaks  of  a fort  of  red  tea,  or  Tartar  tea, 
called  Honan  tcha,  which  tinges  the  water  of  a pale  red,  and 
which  is  faid  to  be  extremely  digeRive  : by  means  of  it 
the  Tartars  are  faid  to  be  able  to  feed  on  raw  flefli.  Its 
taRe  is  earthy,  and  much  the  leaR  agreeable  of  them  all  ; 
but  this  is  fcarcely  known  in  England. 

T ea  is  to  be  chofen  of  the  briflceR  fmell,  and  as  whole  as 
poffible  : and  the  greateR  care  is  to  be  taken  that  it  have  not 
been  expofed  to  the  air  to  pall  and  evaporate. 

The  drink,  tea,  is  made  in  China,  and  throughout  the 
greateR  part  of  the  EaR,  after  the  fame  manner  as  in  Eu- 
rope ; viz.  by  infufing  the  leaves  in  boiling  water,  and 
drinking  the  infufion  hot.  Indeed,  among  us,  it  is  ufual  to 
temper  its  bitternefs  with  fugar,  but  the  Orientals  ufe  it 
without  the  addition  of  fugar  or  milk. 

However,  the  Japanefe  are  faid  to  prepare  their  liquor  in 
a fomewhat  different  way,  viz.  by  pulverizing  the  leaves, 
Rirring  the  powder  in  hot  water,  and  drinking  it  as  We  do 
coffee. 

From  the  account  given  by  Du  Halde,  this  method  is  not 
peculiar  to  the  Japanefe,  but  is  alfo  ufed  in'  fome  provinces 
of  China. 

The  common  people,  who  have  a coarfer  tea,  boil  it  for 
fome  time  in  water,  and  make  ufe  of  the  liquor  for  common 
drink.  Early  in  the  morning,  the  kettle,  filled  with  water, 
is  regularly  hung  over  the  fire  for  this  purpofe,  and  the  tea 
is  either  put  into  the  kettle  enclofed  in  a bag,  or  by  means 
of  a baflcet  of  proper  fi-zo  preffed  to  the  bottom  of  the 
veffel,  that  there  may  be  no  hindrance  in  drawing  off  the 
water. 

The  Bantsjaa  tea  only  is  ufed  in  this  manner,  whofe  vir- 
tues, being  more  fixed,  would  not  be  fo  fully  extradfed  by 
infufion. 

The  Chinefe  are  always  taking  tea,  efpecially  at  meals : 
it  is  the  chief  treat  with  which  they  regale  their  friends.  The 
moR  moderate  take  it  at  leaf!  thrice  a day  ; others  ten  times, 
or  more  ; and  yet  it  is  computed,  the  confumption  of  tea 
among  the  Englifh  and  Dutch  is  as  great,  in  proportion,  as 
among  the  Orientals. 

With  regard  to  the  commercial  hiRory  of  tea,  we  may 
obferve  that  it  was  firR  introduced  into  Europe  by  the  Dutch 
EaR  India  Company,  very  early  in  tlie  17th  century,  and 
that  a quantity  of  it  was  brought  over  from  Holland  by 
lord  Arlington  and  lord  Offory,  about  the  year  1666,  at 
which  time  it  was  fold  for  6or.  a pound.  But  it  appears, 
that  before  this  time,  drinking  of  tea,  even  in  public  coffee- 
houfes  in  this  country,  was  not  uncommon ; for  in  1660,  a 
duty  of  Sd.  per  gallon  was  laid  on  the  liquor  made  and  fold 
in  all  coffee -houfes. 

The  prefent  confumption  of  it  is  immenfe,  both  among  the 
rich  and  poor.  Dr.  Lettfom  tells  us,  that  he  has  been  in- 
formed, that  at  leaf!  three  millions  of  pounds  are  allowed 
for  the  annual  home  confumption,  not  including  the  increr 
dible  quantity  fmuggled  into  the  kingdom  ; and  that  the 
EaR  India  Company  have  generally  in  their  warehoufes  a 
fupply  for  three  years. 

In  the  appendix  to  fir  George  Staunton’s  Account  of 
Lord  Macartney’s  Embaffy  to  China,  v/e  have  feveral  Rate- 
ments  relating  to  the  tea-trade  with  China.  The  average  of 
teas  exported  from  China  to  Europe  in  foreign  Ihips,  for  nine 
years,  viz.  from  March  1772  to  17H0,  the  average  of  the 
number  of  fliips  being  twelve,  was  1 3,198,201  lbs.  ; in 
Englifh  fhips,  at  the  average  of  nine,  5,639,939  lbs. : the 
total  average  of  fhips  is  twenty-one,  and  of  exported  tea 
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18,838, i4olbs.  The  annual  confumption  of  tea  by  foreigners 
in  Europe  is  eftimated  at  5,500,000 lbs.;  and  the  confump- 
tion of  Great  Britain  and  her  dependencies  is  at  leaft 
13,338,140  lbs.,  which,  at  700,000  lbs.  (hip,  would  em- 
ploy thirty-eight  large  (hips  conllantly  in  the  China  trade, 
inftead  of  eighteen  (hips,  as  above,  mod  of  which  were  fmall, 
one  deet  going  out  when  another  is  coming  home. 

The  above  is  excliifiveof  private  trade  teas,  brought  legally 
and  illegally  into  Europe.  It  is  faid,  upon  the  authority  of 
confidential  information,  that  the  Englifh  (hips  have  often 
fmuggled  from  1000  to  3000  chefts  of  tea  each;  and  alfo 
that  the  foreign  captains  bring  a large  quantity  of  tea,  which 
they  either  fnmggle  at  fea,  or  throw  into  the  fea,  the  punilh- 
ment  being  fevere.  The  lofs  to  the  public  on  1000  chefts 
of  hyfon  tea  fmuggled,  is  above  zo,OOoL 

The  average  quantities  for  one  year  of  each  fort  of  tea 
fold  by  the  Eaft  India  Company  in  ten  years,  from  March 
fale  1773  to  September  fale  1782  inclufive,  exclufive  of 
private  trade,  which  was  trifling,  are  as  follow  ; 


Bohea  - 
Congou 

Souchong  and  Pekoe 
Singlo  - - - 

Hylon 


3»°75»307  lbs. 
523,272 
92,572 
1,832,474 
218,839 


5,742,464 


See  Commutation  y^cl. 

As  to  the  properties  of  tea,  they  are  ftrangely  contro- 
verted : the  Eaftern  nations  are  at  leaft  as  much  polfeffed 
with  an  idea  of  their  extraordinary  virtues  as  the  Europeans  ; 
but  it  is,  perhaps,  becaufe  imagination  bears  as  great  a fway 
there  as  here.  The  reafon  why  the  gout  and  ftone  are  un- 
known in  China,  is  afcribed  to  the  ufe  of  this  plant. 

Tea  is  extolled  as  the  greateft  of  all  medicines  : moderately 
and  properly  taken,  it  afts  as  a gentle  aftringent  and  corro- 
borative : it  ftrengthens  the  ftomach  and  bowels,  and  is 
good  againft  naufeas,  indigeftions,  and  diarrhoeas.  It  afts 
alfo  as  a diuretic  and  diaphoretic.  The  immoderate  ufe  of  it, 
however,  has  been  very  prejudicial  to  many,  who  have  been 
thereby  thrown  into  the  diabetes. 

And  alfo  in  Europe,  infufions  of  tea-leaves  have  been  ex- 
travagantly condemned  by  fome,  and  commended  by  others. 
From  the  contradiftory  opinions,  even  of  medical  writers, 
on  this  fubjeft,  the  natural  inference  feems  to  be,  that  they 
poflefs  neither  noxious  nor  beneficial  powers,  in  any  very 
confiderable  degree.  They  feem,  wlien  moderately  ufed, 
to  be  for  the  moft  part  innocent ; in  fome  cafes  they  feem  to 
be  falutary  ; in  fome  they  are  apparently  prejudicial.  They 
dilute  thick  juices,  and  quench  third  more  apparently,  and 
pafs  off  by  the  natural  emundlories  more  freely,  than  more 
watery  fluids  : they  refrefii  the  fpirits  in  heavinefs  and 
fleepinefs,  and  feem  to  counteraft  the  operation  of  inebriating 
liquors. 

From  their  manifeft  aftringency,  they  have  been  fuppofed 
to  ftrengthen  and  bi'ace  up  the  folids,  but  this  effecft  expe- 
rience does  not  countenance ; as  it  is  in  diforders,  and  in 
conftitutions  in  which  corroborants  are  more  ferviceable, 
that  the  immoderate  ufe  of  tea  is  peculiarly  hurtful ; in  cold 
indolent  habits,  cachexies,  chlorofis,  dropfies,  and  debilities 
of  the  nervous  fyftem.  Lewis’s  Mat.  Med. 

Dr.  Lettfom  has  particularly  inquired  into  the  medical 
qualities  and  effefts  of  tea ; and  having  obferved  that  infu- 
fions of  bohea  and  green  tea  contribute  to  preferve  fweet 
fome  fmall  pieces  of  beef  immerfed  in  them,  he  infers  that 
they  poffefs  an  antifeptic  power,  when  applied  to  the  dead 


animal  fibre,  and  from  their  ftriking  a purple  colour  with 
fait  of  iron,  he  deduces  their  aftringent  quality. 

From  other  experiments  he  concludes,  that  the  aftivity  of 
tea  chiefly  refides  in  its  fragrant  and  volatile  parts  ; and  that 
if  the  ufe  of  it  be  beneficial  or  injurious  to  any  particular 
conftitution,  it  becomes  fo  principally  by  means  of  this 
odorous  fragrant  principle.  He  apprehends  that  it  is  the 
fafeft  courfe  to  ufe  the  infufion  of  the  more  ordinary  kinds 
of  this  plant,  which  abound  lefs  with  this  fragrant  principle. 
Or  the  tea  may  be  boiled  a few  minutes,  in  order  to  daffi- 
pate  this  volatile  part,  which  (lands  charged  as  the  caufe  of 
thofe  nervous  affeftions  that  are  faid  to  be  produced,  or  ag- 
gravated, by  the  ufe  of  this  liquor.  By  this  procefs  may 
likewife  be  exti'afted  more  copioufly  the  more  fixed,  bitter, 
andftomachic  parts  of  this  vegetable. 

Dr.  Lettfom,  who  feems  to  be  thoroughlv  perfuaded  of 
the  occafionally  noxious  effefts  of  this  volatile  principle,  in 
the  finer  teas  efpeciaUy,  recommends  this  laft  mentioned 
mode  of  making  tea,  or  the  fubftitution  of  the  extradl  in- 
ftead of  the  leaves  ; by  the  ufe  of  which  the  nervous  relax- 
ing effefts,  which  follow  the  drinking  of  tea  in  the  ufual 
manner,  would  be  in  great  meafure  avoided.  This  extraft 
has  been  imported  hither  from  China,  in  the  form  of  fmall 
cakes,  not  exceeding  a quarter  of  an  ounce  each  in  weight, 
ten  grains  of  which  might  fuffice  one  perfon  for  breakfaft  ; 
but  it  might  eafily  be  made  here  by  Ample  decoftion  and 
evaporation,  by  thofe  who  experience  the  noxious  qualities 
of  the  volatile  principles  of  this  plant. 

It  may  be  farther  obferved,  that  the  effeft  of  drinking 
large  quantities  of  any  warm  aqueous  liquor  would  be  to 
enter  fpeedily  into  the  courfe  of  circulation,  and  pafs  off  as 
fpeedily  by  urine  or  perfpiration,  or  the  increafe  of  fome  of 
the  fecretions. 

Its  effefts  on  the  folid  parts  of  the  conftitution  would  be 
relaxing,  and  thereby  enfeebling. 

If  this  warm  aqueous  fluid  were  taken  in  confiderable 
quantities,  its  effedls  would  be  proportionable,  and  ftill 
greater  if  it  were  fubftituted  inftead  of  nutriment.  The  in- 
fufion of  tea,  however,  has  thefe  two  peculiarities.  It  is 
not  only  poffeffed  of  a fedative  quality,  but  alfo  of  a confi- 
derable aftringency  ; by  which  the  relaxing  power,  afcribed 
to  a mere  aqueous  fluid,  is  in  fome  meafure  corredled  on  this 
account.  It  is,  perhaps,  lefs  injurious  than  many  other  infu- 
fions of  herbs,  which,  befides  a very  flight  aromatic  flavour, 
have  very  little,  if  any,  ftypticity,  to  prevent  their  relaxing 
debilitating  effeefts. 

So  far,  therefoi-e,  tea,  if  not  too  fine,  if  not  drank  too 
hot,  nor  in  too  great  quantities,  is  perhaps  preferable  to  any 
other  known  vegetable  infufion.  And  if  we  take  into  con- 
fideration,  likewife,  its  known  enlivening  energy,  our  at- 
tachment to  it  will  appear  to  be  owing  to  its  fuperiority 
in  tafte  and  effefts  to  moft  other  vegetables.  See  Dr.  Lett- 
fom’s  Natural  Hiftory  of  the  Tea-tree,  with  Obfervations 
on  tlie  Medical  Qualities  of  Tea,  and  Effefts  of  Tea- 
drinking, 4to.  1772. 

Tea  may  be  confidered  as  a very  powerful  aphrodifiac  ; 
and  accordingly,  a phyfician  of  confiderable  eminence  in  his 
profeflion,  imputes  the  amazing  population  of  China,  amongft 
other  caufes,  to  the  general  ufe  of  it.  Percival’s  Eff, 
p.  63. 

We  (hall  clofe  this  part  of  the  article  with  a tranfeript  of 
its  medicinal  powers,  as  they  are  dated  by  Dr.  Cullen  (Mat. 
Med.  vol.  ii. ) “ With  refpeft  to  its  qualities  as  a medicine, 

that  is,  its  power  of  changing  the  (late  of  the  human  body, 
we  might  fuppofe  it  afeertained  by  the  experience  of  its 
daily  ufe  ; but  from  the  univerfality  of  this  ufe  in  very  different 
conditions  of  the  plant,  and  in  every  poflible  condition  of 
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the  perfons  employing  it,  the  conclufions  drawn  from  its 
effeAs  mull  be  vei*y  precarious  and  ambiguous,  and  we  mull 
attempt  by  other  means  to  afcertain  its  qualities  with  more 
certainty. 

“ To  this  purpofe  it  appears,  from  the  accurate  Dr. 
Smith’s  experiments  ‘ De  Aftione  Mufculari,’  No.  36, 
that  an  infufion  of  green  tea  has  the  effedl  of  deftroying  the 
fenlibility  of  the  nerves,  and  the  irritability  of  the  mufcles  ; 
and  from  the  experiments  of  Dr.  Lettfom,  it  appears  that 
green  tea  gives  out  in  dillillation  an  odorous  water,  which  is 
powerfully  narcotic. 

That  the  recent  plant  contains  fuch  an  odorous  narcotic 
power,  we  might  prefume  from  the  neceffity  which  the  Chi- 
nefe  find  of  drying  it  with  much  heat  before  it  can  be 
brought  into  ufe  ; and  that,  even  after  fuch  preparation, 
they  muft  abftain  from  the  ufe  of  it  for  a year  or  more,  that 
is,  till  its  volatile  parts  are  Hill  farther  diffipated  : and  it  is 
faid,  that  unlefs  they  ufe  this  precaution,  the  tea  in  a more 
recent  Hate  manifeftly  Ihews  ftrong  narcotic  powers.  Even 
in  this  country,  the  more  odorous  teas  often  lliew  their  fe- 
dative  powers  in  weakening  the  nerves  of  the  ftomach,  and 
indeed  of  the  whole  fyftem. 

“ From  thefe  confiderations  we  conclude  very  firmly,  that 
tea  is  to  be  confidered  as  a narcotic  and  fedative  fubllance  ; 
and  that  it  is  efpecially  fuch  in  its  moll  odorous  Hate,  and 
therefore  lefs  in  the  bohea  than  in  the  green  tea,  and  the 
moll  fo  in  the  more  odorous,  or  what  are  called  the  finer  kinds 
of  the  latter. 

“ Its  effedls,  however,  feem  to  be  very  different  in  dif- 
ferent perfons  ; and  hence  the  different,  and  even  contra- 
didlory  accounts  that  are  reported  of  thefe  effedls.  But 
if  we  confider  the  difference  of  conllitution,  which  occa- 
fions  feme  difference  of  the  operation  of  the  fame  medicine 
in  different  perfons,  and  of  which  we  have  a remarkable 
proof  in  the  operation  of  opium,  we  lhall  not  be  furprifed 
at  the  different  operations  of  tea. 

“ If  to  this  we  add  the  fallacy  arifing  from  the  condition 
of  the  tea  employed,  which  is  often  fo  inert  as.  to  have  no 
effedls  at  all  ; and  if  we  Hill  add  to  this  the  power  of  habit, 
which  can  deftroy  the  powers  of  the  moll  powerful  fub- 
llances,  we  lhall  not  allow  the  various  and  even  contradictory 
reports  of  is  effeCls  to  alter  our  judgment,  with  refpeCl  to  its 
ordinary  and  more  general  qualities  in  affefting  the  human 
body. 

“ From  the  experiments  above-mentioned,  and  from 
the  obfervations  which  I have  made  in  the  courfe  of  fifty 
years,  in  all  forts  of  perfons,  I am  convinced  that  the  qua- 
lities of  tea  are  narcotic  and  fedative. 

“ It  has  been  often  alleged,  that  fome  of  the  bad  effeCls  im- 
puted totea  are  truly  owingto  the  large  quantity  of  warm  water 
which  commonly  accompanies  it,  and  it  is  poffible  that  fome 
bad  effects  may  arife  from  this  caufe  : but  from  attentive  ob- 
fervation  I can  affert,  that  wherever  any  confiderable  effeCts 
appear,  they  are  in  nine  of  every  ten  perfons  entirely  from 
the  qualities  of  the  tea ; and  that  any  like  effeCls  of  warm 
water  do  not  appear  in  one  of  a hundred  who  take  in  this 
very  largely. 

“ But  while  we  thus  endeavour  to  ellablifh  the  poifonous 
nature  of  tea,  we  do  not  at  the  fame  time  deny  that  it  may 
fometimes  drew  ufeful  qualities.  It  is  very  poffible,  that  in 
certain  perfons,  taken  in  moderate  quantity,  it  may,  like 
other  narcotics  in  a moderate  dofe,  prove  exhilarating,  or, 
like  thefe,  have  fome  effeCl  in  taking  off  irritability,  or  in 
quieting  fome  irregularities  of  the  nervous  fyftem. 

“ As  its  bad  effeCls  have  been  often  imputed  to  the  warm 
water  that  accompanies  it,  fo  we  have  no  doubt  that  fome 
of  its  good  effeCls  may  alfo  be  aferibed  to  the  fame  caufe, 


and  particularly  its  being  fo  often  grateful  after  a fuU 
meal.” 

By  9 Geo.  II.  c.  35,  if  a veffel,  coming  from  foreign 
parts,  and  having  6 lbs.  or  more  of  tea  on  board,  fhall  be 
found  at  anchor,  or  within  two  leagues  of  the  ffiore,  &c. 
all  fuch  tea,  with  chell  and  package,  lhall  be  forfeited.  The 
importer  of  any  coffee,  tea,  or  cocoa-nuts,  lhall  within  thirty 
days  enter  the  faid  tea,  &c.  and  warehoufe  it.  (10  Geo. 
c.  lo.  5 Geo.  III.  c.  43.)  That  which  is  landed  without 
entry  and  warehoufing  lliall  be  forfeited.  But  this  ffiall  not 
extend  to  any  coffee  or  tea  imported  by  the  Eaft  India  Com- 
pany. The  coffee  and  tea  intended  for  home  confump- 
tion  fhall  be  entered  and  the  duty  paid.  (10  G.  c.  10.) 
A permit  fhall  be  given  for  the  removal  of  tea  from  any 
warehoufe,  whether  it  be  bohea,  congou,  fouchong,  or 
pekoe  tea  ; and  fuch  tea  lhall  in  the  permit  be  fpecified  under 
the  denomination  of  blach  tea ; and  if  the  tea  be  neither 
bohea,  congou,  fouchong,  nor  pekoe  tea,  then  fuch  tea  lliall 
be  fpecified  under  the  denomination  of tea.  43  Geo.  III. 
c.  129. 

By  13  Geo.  III.  c.  44.  no  licence  lhall  be  granted  to  the 
Eaft  India  Company  to  export  tea,  unlefs  there  remain  in  the 
warehoufes  a quantity  not  lefs  than  ten  millions  of  pounds 
weight. 

No  tea  is  allowed  to  be  imported,  except  from  the  place 
of  its  growth,  on  pain  of  forfeiture.  ( 1 1 Geo.  c.  30. ) And 
by  24  Geo.  III.  c.  38.  all  the  duties  upon  tea  imported,, 
fold,  or  ufed  in  this  kingdom,  lhall  ceafe  from  September  15, 
1784  ; at  which  period  the  Eaft  India  Company  is  difeharged 
from  the  payment  of  duties  on  tea  in  their  warehoufes  ; and 
afterwards  there  lhall  be  paid  a duty  of  12/.  lor.  per  cent. 
computed  upon  the  grofs  prices  for  all  tea  delivered  by  the 
Company  to  the  purchafers,  which  duty  lhall  be  drawn  back 
on  exportation  to  any  place  where  the  drawback  is  already 
allowed.  The  Company  is  required  to  make  four  fales  in  the 
year,  and  to  fell  fuch  quantity  as  lhall  be  fufficient  to  fupply 
the  demand,  provided  an  advance  of  \d,  per  lb.  be  bid  upon 
the  prices  at  which  the  teas  lhall  be  put  up  ; and  at  the 
four  firft  fales  after  paffing  the  adl,  thefe  prices  lhall  not  ex- 
ceed the  following  rates  ; wz.  for  bohea  tea,  ir.  7^/.  j&rr  lb.; 
congou  tea,  is.  yri.  per  lb.;  for  fouchong  tea,  3X.  31/  per  lb.; 
for  finglo  tea,  31-.  \d.  perVo.-,  and  for  hyfon  tea,  4?.  \\d. 
per\h.'.  and  afterwards  the  whole  price  at  which  the  teas 
are  put  up,'  lhall  not  exceed  the  prime  coll,  with  the 
freight  and  charges  of  importation,  lawful  interell  from 
the  time  of  the  arrival  of  fuch  tea  in  Great  Britain, 
and  the  common  premium  of  infurance.  In  lieu  of  the 
duties  on  tea,  this  adl  fubftitutes  an  additional  duty  on  vvin- 
dows.  See  Commutation 

By  this  fame  adl,  the  inland  duty  upon  cocoa-nuts  and 
coffee  lhall  ceafe  from  September  15,  1784,  and  the  follow- 
ing additional  duties  be  paid  ; vi%.  for  every  pound  of  cocoa- 
nuts,  the  produce  of  Britiih  America,  6d.  and  the  produce 
of  any  other  place,  u.  6d. ; and  for  every  pound  of  coffee, 
the  pi-oduce  of  Britiih  America,  6d.  and  the  produce  of  any 
other  place,  is.  6d.\  and  thefe  duties  are  fubjecl  to  an  addi- 
tional impoft  of  5 per  cent,  and  5 per  cent  thereon  impofed  by 
19  Geo  III.  c.  25.  and  22  Geo.  III.  c.  66. 

If  coffee  or  tea  are  intended  to  be  taken  out  for  export- 
ation, they  lliall  be  delivered  out  on  fecurity  rhat  they  lliall 
be  exported,  and  not  rclanded.  13  Geo.  c.  10. 

No  draw^back  lhall  be  allowed  on  tea  exported,  except  to 
Ireland,  &c.  where  the  wdiole  duty  on  exportation  lhall 
be  allowed.  18  Geo.  II.  c.  26.  17  Geo.  III.  c.  27. 

43  Geo.  III.  c.  69. 

Every  perfon  having  in  his  cullody  nioi-e  than  fix  pounds 
weight  of  tea,  is  a dealer  ; and  felling  without  a licence,  to 
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be  had  for  12^?.,  fliall  forfeit  5/.  a month.’  ( 1 1 Geo.  c.  30.) 
If  any  perfon  offer  any  tea  to  fale  without  a permit,  or  a 
pedlar  with  one,  the  perfon  to  whom  it  is  offered  may  feize 
the  fame,  &c.  9 Geo.  II.  c.  35.  See  Coffee. 

Every  perfon  dealing  in  tea,  &c.  fhall  caufe  to  be  painted 
or  written  over  the  door  of  his  fhop,  the  words  dealer  in  coffee, 
tea,  cocoa-nuts,  or  chocdate,  on  pain  of  200/.  (19  Geo.  III. 
c.  69. ) And  any  dealer  buying  of  any  perfon  who  has  not 
this  infcription,  incurs  forfeiture  of  100/.,  and  any  other  per- 
fon 10/.  By  20  Geo.  III.  c.  35.  no  perfon  fhall  trade  in 
coffee,  tea,  or  chocolate,  without  a licence,  at  the  price  (by 
43  Geo.  III.  c.  69.)  of  5^.  6d.,  under  penalty  of  20/. 
The  adulteration  of  tea  is  fubje6f  to  a penalty  of  100/.  be- 
fides  the  forfeiture  of  the  fame,  and  for  every  pound  of 
dyed  leaves  of  tea,  5/.  ii  Geo.  c.  30.  17  Geo.  III.  c.  29. 

At  the  Eaft  India  Company’s  fale  of  teas,  an  account 
fhall  be  taken  of  the  buyers  and  prices,  and  the  beft  bidder 
fhall  within  three  days  depofit  with  the  Company,  or  their 
clerks,  40^.  for  every  tub  or  cheft  of  tea,  on  pain  of  fix 
times  the  value,  and  fuch  fale  fhall  be  void,  and  the  fame 
fhall  in  14  days  after  be  put  up  again.  ( 18  Geo.  II.  c.  26.) 
And  by  13  Geo.  III.  c.  44.  the  depofit  for  every  tub  and 
cheft  of  bohea  tea  fhall  be  4/.  By  13  Geo.  III.  c.  44. 
tea  may  be  exported.  No  tea  fhall  be  received,  with  or 
without  a permit,  within  the  limits  of  the  bills  of  mortality  ; 
and  no  tea,  exceeding  2olbs.  weight,  fhall  at  one  time  be  re- 
ceived, with  or  without  a permit,  out  of  the  faid  limits,  on 
pain  of  forfeiture.  (21  Geo.  III.  c.  55.  22  Geo.  III.  c.68. 
23  Geo.  III.  c.  70.)  All  tea  feized  and  condemned  fhall 
be  fold  to  the  beft  bidder.  (24  Geo.  III.  feff.  2.  c.  47.) 
Tea  carried  in  the  night,  with  or  without  a permit,  except  in 
certain  circumftances,  fhall  be  forfeited,  and  may  be  feized 
by  any  officer  for  the  inland  duties  as  tea.  21  Geo.  III. 
c.  55. 

Tea,  Buckthorn.  See  Rhamnus. 

Tea,  German.  See  Speedwell. 

Tea,  Mexico,  Chenopodium  amhrofioides  of  Linnaeus,  is  a 
fpecies  of  chenopodium,  which,  as  well  as  the  Jerufalem 
oak,  or  chenopodium  botrys,  are  natives  of  the  fouthern 
parts  of  Europe,  and  fown  annually  with  us  in  gardens. 
Infufions  of  the  leaves  and  flowery  heads  of  both  thefe 
plants,  wliich  are  not  unpalatable,  drank  as  tea,  are  faid  to 
be  of  fcrvice  in  humoral  afthmas  and  coughs,  and  other  dif- 
orders  of  the  breaft  ; they  are  fuppofed  to  be  antifpafmodic 
and  autihyftei'ic.  Lewis’s  Mat.  Med. 

Tea,  New  Jerfey.  See  Ceanotuus. 

Tea,  New  Zealand.  See  Piiiladelphus. 

Tea,  Ofwego.  See  Monauda. 

Tea,  Paraguay,  or  South  Sea.  See  Paraguay. 

Tea,  IVeJl  Indian.  See  Sida. 

Tea  Soup,  in  Rural  Economy,  that  wffiich  is  prepared 
from  the  tea,  liquid,  or  infufion  of  fome  fort  of  vegetable 
fubftance  or  other,  fuch  as  hay,  cut  ftraw,  or  haulm,  &c. 
by  thickening  it  a little  with  fome  fort  of  mealy  material,  or 
mallted  potatoes,  or  other  fuch  roots,  after  being  boiled  or 
fteamed. 

Tea,  in  Geography,  a river  of  England,  in  the  county 
of  Buckingham,  which  runs  into  the  Oufe  near  Stony 
Stratford. 

TEAHOWRAY.  See  Portland  IJland. 

TEAK,  or  Teek,  a fpecies  of  timber  that  occurs  fre- 
quently in  various  parts  of  the  Eaft  Indies,  and  which  is 
applied  to  a variety  of  domeftic  and  nautical  purpofes.  Ex- 
tenfive  forefts  of  thefe  trees  border  on  the  banks  of  the 
Godavery  within  the  mountains,  and  fupply  abundance  of 
ftiip-timber  for  the  adjacent  ports.  The  teak  forefts,  from 
which  the  marine  yard  at  Bombay  is  furniflied  with  that  ex- 


cellent fpecies  of  fliip-timber,  lie  along  the  weftern  fide  of 
the  Gaut  mountains,  and  other  contiguous  ridges  of  hiUs, 
as  the  N.  and  N.E.  of  Bafieen;  the  numerous  rivulets  that 
defcend  from  them  affording  water-carriage  for  the  timber. 
Major  Rennell  reproaches  the  unpardonable  negligence  with 
which  Europeans  are  chargeable  for  delaying  to  build  fhips 
of  war  for  the  fervice  of  the  Indian  feas.  They  might  be 
freighted  home,  without  the  ceremony  of  regular  equipment, 
as  to  malls,  fails,  and  furniture  ; which  might  be  calculated  to 
anfwer  the  purpofe  of  the  home-pafiagc  at  the  beft  feafon  ; 
and  crews  could  be  provided  in  India.  Teak  Ihips  of  40 
years  old  and  upwards  are  not  uncommon  in  the  Indian  feas, 
while  an  European  fhip  is  ruined  there  in  five  years.  The 
teak  is  called  the  Indian  oak.  See  Tectona. 

TEAKI,  in  Geography,  an  ifland  in  the  Mediterranean  ; 
twenty  miles  long,  and  four  broad.  This  ifland  was  an- 
ciently called  “ Ithaca,”  and  is  memorable  in  Grecian 
hiftory  for  being  the  kingdom  of  Ulyfles  ; fome  Europeans 
call  it  “ Val  de  Compare.”  N.  lat.  38°  47'.  E.  long. 
21°  40'. 

TEAL,  Querquedula,  in  Ornithology,  the  ylnas  crecca 
of  Linnaeus,  the  fmalleft  of  all  the  duck  kind.  Its  beak  is 
black,  and  its  head,  and  upper  part  of  its  neck,  of  a reddifh- 
brown  ; but  there  runs  on  each  fide  of  the  head  a green 
ftreak  from  behind  the  eyes  quite  to  the  back  part,  and  be- 
tween thefe  is  a black  fpot  under  the  eyes  ; there  is  a white 
line  which  feparates  thereddifli  colour  from  the  green.  The 
lower  part  of  the  neck,  the  fhoulders,  and  the  fides,  are 
very  beautifully  variegated  with  black  and  white  ftreaks ; 
the  breaft  and  belly  are  of  a duflcy  greyilh-white  ; the  firft 
beautifully  fpotted  with  black  ; the  vent  black ; the  tail 
fliarp-pointed  and  duflcy  ; the  coverts  of  the  wings  brown  ; 
the  greater  quill-feathers  duflcy  ; the  exterior  webs  of  the 
lefler  marked  with  a glofly  green  fpot,  above  which  is  an- 
other of  black,  and  the  tips  wdiite  ; the  irides  whitifli,  and 
the  legs  duflcy.  The  female  is  of  a brownifli  afli  colour, 
fpotted  with  black,  and  has  a green  fpot  on  the  wing,  like 
the  male.  Ray  and  Pennant.  See  Duck. 

T EAL,  Crejled,  Querquedula  crijlata,  a name  given  by  Bel- 
lonius  and  fome  others  to  a fpecies  of  duck,  remarkable  for 
a tuft  of  feathers  an  inch  and  half  long,  hanging  down 
from  the  back  part  of  the  head,  and  thence  called  the  tufted 
duck  ; but  more  known  among  authors  by  the  name  of  capo 
negro.  See  Duck. 

Teal,  Summer,  Anas  circia  of  Linnjeus,  is  apprehended 
by  Mr.  Pennant  to  be  no  other  than  the  female  of  our  teal, 
though  Linnseus  has  defcribed  it  as  a diftinft  fpecies.  See 
Duck. 

Summer  teal  is  alfo  a name  given  in  fome  places  to  the 
garganey. 

TEAM,  Tiieam,  or  Thame,  in  our  Ancient  Cujloms, 
fignifies  a royalty  granted  by  the  king’s  charter  to  a lord  of 
a manor,  for  the  having,  reftraining,  and  judging  bondmen, 
neifs,  and  villains,  with  their  children,  goods,  and  chattels, 
in  his  court. 

Team,  in  Agriculture,  the  number  of  horfes,  oxen,  or 
other  animals  which  are  drawing  together  at  once  in  the 
fame  plough,  cart,  waggon,  or  other  carriage.  There  is 
a great  variety  of  different  forts  of  teams  employed  in  field, 
road,  and  other  forts  of  labour,  which  is  carried  on  by 
means  of  domeftic  animals  ; and  it  is  of  very  great  imports 
ance  to  afcertain  which  of  them  is  of  the  greateft  advantage, 
and  the  cheapeft  in  the  different  ufes  and  intentions. 

In  all  forts  of  farming  work,  in  the  field  as  well  as  on  the 
road,  the  heavier  kinds  of  ftrong  horfes,  and  thofe  of  the  clofe, 
Ihort,  compadl,  punch  breeds,  have  hitherto,  for  the  moft 
part,  been  employed  for  the  purpofe  of  team  labour ; and 

for 


TEAM. 


for  the  dray,  and  every  fort  of  fimilar  heavy  work,  where  a 
flow,  fteady,  ftrong  draught  is  required,  they  are  alfo  un- 
quettionably  the  moil  proper  and  fuitable,  as  long  experi- 
ence has  fully  proved.  But  a confiderable  alteration  has 
lately  taken  place  in  the  kinds  which  are  made  ufe  of  as 
teams  for  carrying  on  the  lighter  forts  of  road-work,  whether 
by  means  of  carriages  or  other  vehicles. 

It  has  been  found  that  the  ftouter  fort  of  horfes,  pof- 
feffing  a little  blood,  are  by  much  the  bell  adapted  to  this 
kind  of  labour  of  any,  being  much  more  adlive  and  expe- 
ditious, as  well  as  more  durable,  and  lefs  liable  to  fatigue 
and  to  become  tired  out  on  the  road.  On  this  account  they 
form  the  teams  for  moft  forts  of  coach  and  other  carriage 
labour,  and  in  many  inftances  for  various  heavier  defcrip- 
tions  of  it ; and  it  is  not  improbable  but  that,  in  fome  cafes, 
they  might  be  fubftituted  as  teams  for  farming  work  with 
great  propriety  and  advantage,  in  confequence  of  their 
quicker  pace,  and  having  what  is  commonly  called  more 
bottom. 

Among  farmers  it  has  long  been  a difputed  point,  whether 
horfes  or  oxen  form  the  moft  economical  and  advantageous 
team  for  the  purpofe  of  the  cultivator  in  performing  his 
work,  and  it  remains  ftill  undecided,  though  many  intelli- 
gent agriculturalifts  now  incline  to  the  fide  of  horfe-teams, 
except  in  particular  circumftances  and  fituations.  And  a 
late  writer  has  remarked,  that  the  circumftances  in  which 
the  latter  have  been  chiefly  fuppofed  to  be  more  advantage- 
ous than  the  former,  are  in  their  being  kept  at  lefs  expence, 
and  their  not  declining  in  value.  But  that  thefe,  when  ex- 
amined, are  perhaps  not  fo  decifive  of  their  fuperiority,  as 
they  may  at  firft  fight  appear  ; for  where  the  work  of  the 
farm  is  done  by  the  younger  fort  of  horfes,  which  is  per- 
haps the  beft  method,  the  decline  in  value  cannot  be  of  any 
material  confequence,  while  the  fuperiority  in  point  of  the 
difpatch  of  work  is  very  great.  And  in  regard  to  the 
keep,  as  oxen  cannot  perform  their  labour  well  in  con- 
tinuance without  oats,  or  fome  other  fuftenance  of  a fimilar 
kind,  it  would  feem  not  improbable  but  that  young  horfes 
may  pay  nearly  as  well  as  oxen,  and  be  kept  with  little  dif- 
ference in  the  expence.  Indeed  the  common  opinion,  that 
oxen  are  fuperior  to  horfes  in  the  tillage  of  heavy  lands, 
does  not  at  all  appear  to  be  well  founded,  efpecially  when 
drawn  in  yokes  and  hows,  as  the  poaching  muft  be  greater 
than  by  horfes  working  at  length.  But  when  in  harnefs, 
they  may,  from  their  greater  fteadinefs,  be  preferable ; of 
courfe,  under  different  management,  they  are  capable  of  be- 
ing employed  in  both  ways.  But  in  all  fuch  cafes,  as  where 
quick  motion  is  of  more  importance  than  the  fteady  drawing 
of  heavy  weights,  the  horfe  is  much  fuperior  to  the  ox,  as 
well  as  in  carting,  where  great  fpeed  is  required  in  the  un- 
loaded ftate,  and  wherever  the  roads  or  lands  are  rough, 
fharp,  and  ftony,  as  oxen  cannot  be  fhod  fo  well  as  horfes 
to  Hand  fuch  roads.  And  in  harrowing  with  light  harrows, 
where  a jumping  irregular  motion  is  neceflary,  it  has  been 
fliewn  in  the  Annals  of  Agriculture,  that  horfes  are  the 
moft  proper,  and  to  be  conftantly  preferred.  In  fhort,  that 
teams  of  the  ox-kind  may  be  made  ufe  of  with  benefit  in 
many  cafes  in  bufinefles  about  the  farm,  but  they  are  incom- 
patible with  all  forts  of  diftant  work,  and  efpecially  on  the 
road,  and  in  ftony  fituations. 

It  has  been  remarked,  in  a late  Calendar  of  hufbandry, 
that  there  are  two  cafes  in  which  oxen  are  certainly  more 
beneficial  than  horfes  : firft,  when  a farmer  lives  in  a diftrift 
where  there  is  a breed  of  cattle  well  adapted  to  work  ; and, 
fecondly,  when  his  farm  is  fo  large,  that  he  can  buy  in  a 
lot  of  cattle  annually,  at  a fmall  expence  per  head,  and  feel 
no  inconvenience  in  turning  out  fuch  beafts  from  the  teams 
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to  fatten  as  do  not  work  well.  In  both  thefe  cafes,  the 
writer  has  httle  doubt  of  the  fuperiority  of  oxen  to  horfes. 
But  in  countries  that  do  not  poflefs  a breed  of  cattle  well 
adapted  for  work  in  the  ftate  of  oxen  ; and  on  fmall  farms, 
whence  fairs  muft  be  attended  at  the  diftance  of  a hundred 
miles  to  purchafe  a few,  and  confequently  at  a great  ex- 
pence  per  head,  and  poflibly  without  land  for  fattening  any, 
the  benefit  will  be  very  queftionable. 

It  has  been  fuggefted  by  the  writers  of  the  Agricultural 
Survey  of  the  Weft  Riding  of  Yorkfhire,  that  from  the 
circumftances  of  ox-teams  being  almoft  univerfally  given  up 
in  thofe  places  where  they  were  formerly  in  repute,  a ful- 
picion  arifes,  that  working  them  is  not  attended  with  profit. 

In  regard  to  the  national  advantages  to  be  derived  from  a 
change  from  horfes  to  oxen,  there  does  not  appear  to  be 
any  great  benefit,  as  it  has  been  fhewn  by  Mr.  Pitt  in  an  ex- 
cellent paper  in  the  fifth  volume  of  Communications  to  the 
Board  of  Agriculture,  that  as  thofe  ufed  in  agriculture  are 
in  a great  meafure  a nurfery  for  thofe  wanted  for  other  pur- 
pofes ; the  extent  of  fuch  change  can  take  place  no  farther 
than  about  the  work  of  100,000  horfes. 

To  afcertain  what  general  effedl  fuch  a change  might  pro- 
duce in  increafing  food  for  mankind,  as  what  he  calls  the 
higher  kept  farm-horfes  are  generally,  or  at  leaft  a part  of 
them  in  preparation  for  fale,  for  the  road,  or  harnefs ; he 
muft  fuppofe  the  deduftion  made,  from  what  he  has  called 
moderately  kept  farm-horfes ; now  fupported  at  four  acres 
and  a half  per  head  ; then  the  deduftion  of 

Acres. 


100,000  of  thofe  would  fave  the  landed  pro-1 
duce  of  - - - - J 

And  the  deduftion  of  young  ftock,  in  the  1 
fame  proportion,  one-ninth  of  the  whole,  | 
would  fave  one-ninth  of  250,000  acres,  to  f 
preferve  even  numbers,  fuppofe  - J 


450,000 

30,000 


In  all  faved 


480,000 


The  idea  in  all  the  midland  counties  is,  it  is  obferved, 
that  two  oxen  will  be  required  to  do  the  work  of  each  horfe ; 
200,000  working  oxen  will  therefore  be  wanted  inftead  of 
the  horfes  thus  dedudled.  To  give  the  oxen  a fair  chance 
in  this  calculation,  he  will  fuppofe  them  fit  to  work  at  three 
years  old,  and  the  workers  to  be  of  the  ages  of  three,  four, 
five,  and  fix  refpeftively,  50,000  of  each  ; the  fame  number 
coming  one,  two,  and  three  years  old,  will  be  wanted  for 
fucceffion  ftock ; and  50,000  annually  fatted  off ; the  land 
neceflary  for  their  fupport  may  be  nearly  as  follows : 

Acres. 

Keep  of  50,000  fteers,  of  the  ages  of  coming  "j 


one,  two,  and  three  years  old  refpeftively, 
150,000  acres  in  all,  at  one  acre  each  per  f” 
head  per  annum  - - - j 

200,000  working  oxen,  of  full  three,  four,"l 
five,  and  fix  years  old,  50,000  of  each,  ( 
at  two  and  a half  acres  per  head  per  T 
annum  - . . - J 

Lefs  land  cannot,  it  is  believed,  be  poflibly  I 
allowed  to  keep  them  in  working  condi-  | 
tion  ; they  muft  have  hay  and  fometimes  j> 
corn  when  clofely  worked,  50,000  fatting,  j 


at  three  acres  per  head 
Land  neceflary  for  the  oxen 
Deduft  for  the  horfes 


150,000 


500,000 


150,000 


800.000 

480.000 


Difference 


A a 


320,000 

Thefe 
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Thefe  320,000  acres  of  land  will 'produce  50,000  fat  oxen, 
or  32  acres  will  produce  five  fat  oxen ; fuppofe  them  27olbs. 

quarter  each,  or  540olbs.  of  beef  from  32  acres;  this 
is  1 68f  lbs.  of  beef  per  acre  per  annum  : but  a dairy  will, 
it  is  faidj  produce  more,  and  a flock  of  flieep  well  managed 
quite  as  much  human  food  per  acre.  Little  advantage, 
therefore,  would,  it  is  faid,  be  derived  from  this  change  of 
fubftituting  oxen  for  horfes  in  agriculture,  unlefs  the  ufe  of 
horfes  on  the  road,  and  for  purpofes  of  pleafure,  luxury, 
pomp,  amufement,  trade,  mining,  manufaftures,  commerce, 
and  war,  could  be  abolifhed  or  leflened. 

Accordingly,  Mr.  Maltlius  thinks  the  advantages  of 
luxury,  when  it  falls  Ihort  of  aftual  vice,  are  certainly 
great ; it  cannot  be  denied,  but  it  contributes  to  the  com- 
forts, enjoyments,  and  confequent  happinefs  of  a nation  ; 
but  if  carried  too  far,  it  will  completely  defeat  its  own  pur- 
pofe ; the  fureft  way  is  to  flop  fliort  of  the  mark. 

In  the  clear,  full,  and  excellent  account  of  the  ftate  of 
agriculture  in  the  county  of  Middlefex,  the  very  ahle  and 
experienced  author  lias  brought  together  into  one  point  of 
view  a great  number  and  variety  of  the  different  objeftions 
and  reafons,  which  either  operate  againft  or  wholly  prevent 
the  ufe  of  oxen  for  the  purpofe  of  performing  team-labour  ; 
and  which  the  inquirer,  who  wifhes  for  more  full  information 
on  fo  important  a fubjedl,  may  do  well  to  confult,  as  they 
place  the  quellion  with  much  clearnefs  and  decilion  greatly 
in  favour,  and  on  the  fide,  of  the  horfe. 

In  fadf,  the  writer  thinks  it  very  clear,  that  thofe  perfons 
who  prefer  horfes  to  oxen,  for  the  purpofe  of  labour,  dif- 
play  fuperior  knowledge  in  agriculture.  This  opinion,  he 
fays,  is  fandfioned  by  the  praftice  of  nine-tenths  of  the  bell 
hufbandmen  in  the  nation.  In  proportion  as  Britons  become 
enlightened,  they  lay  afide  ox-teams ; and  experience  has 
now  fo  completely  eftablifhed  the  fuperiority  of  horfes,  as  to 
render  their  employment  almoll  univerfal.  And  under  this 
fyftem,  the  fcience  and  pradlice  of  agriculture  have  improved 
more  rapidly  than  at  any  former  period  of  time.  “ The 
number  of  horfes  ufed  in  hufbandry  are  nearly,”  fays  the 
writer,  “ 1,200,000.  If  half  this  number  were  to  be  fuper- 
feded  by  oxen,  in  the  proportion  of  two  oxen  to  one  horfe,  it 
would  require  1,200,000  fuch  cattle  to  do  the  fame  quantity 
of  labour  as  is  now  done  by  600,000  horfes.  The  difference 
of  thefe  two  numbers  would  be  an  increafe  to  that  extent  of 
our  labouring  cattle.  The  other  600,000,  in  the  place  of 
fo  many  horfes,  as  well  as  the  increafed  number,  feed  in  the 
fame  manner  as  cows,  and  on  a fimilar  herbage  ; confequently 
the  whole  1,200,000  would  deprive  us  of  the  means  of  fup- 
porting  fo  many  cows.  So  unwife  a meafure  would  reduce 
the  number  of  our  cows  to  one -fourth  of  their  prefent  num- 
ber. The  veal,  milk,  butter,  and  cheefe,  would  be  dimi- 
nifhed  in  that  proportion  ; and  in  confequence  of  this  fcanty 
produce  of  the  dairy,  the  price  would  be  fo  exorbitant,  that 
none  but  the  mofl  wealthy  could  afford  to  eat  of  thefe 
things. 

“ After  what  has  been  faid,  need  I add,  that  every  ox 
ufed  in  hufbandry  at  this  time  deprives  the  nation  of  a cow, 
and  of  all  the  comforts  which  that  animal  is  calculated  to 
bellow.  The  introdudlion  of  oxen,  to  do  one  half  the  la- 
bour now  done  by  horfes,  would  deprive  the  labourers  of 
the  greater  part  of  their  diet : a dearth  would  be  the  inevit- 
able confequence,  until  the  numbers  of  our  people  were 
reduced  to  equal  the  fcantinefs  of  their  food,  or  until  the 
oxen  could  be  fattened  and  flaughtered,  to  make  way  for 
the  return  of  the  more  valuable  cow.  Hereafter  I fhall 
expedl  the  farmers  in  theory  only,  who  are  advocates  for 
ox-teams,  to  change  their  notes,  and  write  in  favour  of  a 
team  to  be  drawn  by  cows.” 


Upon  the  whole,  the  writer  is  of  opinion,  that  the  very 
few  advantages  which  oxen  poflefs  are  not  by  any  means  of 
fuch  confideration,  as  to  compenfate  for  the  damage  which 
their  being  ufed  would  do  upon  fome  kinds  of  land  ; nor  are 
they  fo  proper  for  the  general  purpofes  of  a farm  as  horfes, 
and  the  general  fubllitution  of  labouring  oxen  in  lieu  of 
horfes  would  be  vallly  injurious  to  the  nation. 

It  is  allowed  that  thofe  who  have  argued  in  favour  of  the 
fuperior  advantage  of  oxen  may  be  correft  in  all  their  rea- 
fonings,  fo  far  as  they  .me  deduced  from  their  own  ex- 
perience ; but  that  the  experience  of  others  may  furnifli 
arguments  as  llrong  on  the  other  fide.  Circiimftances  vary 
in  every  diflridl,  and  render  the  good  or  the  bad  of  any 
pradlice  altogether  relative.  In  the  county  of  Chefter,  for 
inllance,  the  farmer  has  not  only  to  fallow  his  corn  land,, 
and  lead  manure  to  his  meadows,  but  he  has  often  to  fend 
his  team  to  dillances  of  ten  or  fifteen  miles,  to  take  his  corn 
to  market,  to  fetch  lime  or  coal,  and  for  various  other  pur- 
pofes, on  hard  turnpike  roads  ; and  the  time  in  which  fuch 
fervices  are  performed  is  to  him  of  efl'ential  confequence. 
Would  oxen  be  as  well  able  to  accomplilh  fuch  journies  as 
horfes  ? Ate  oxen  ufed  in  any  county  where  circumllances 
are  precifely  fimilar  ? Do  not  oxen  require  more  rell  than 
horfes  ? Will  they  ftand  hard  work  as  well  ? Are  they  as 
ready  for  every  different  kind  of  work  on  a farm  as  horfes  ? 
Unlefs  thefe  quellions  can  be  anfwered  in  the  affirmative,  we 
have  to  place  in  oppofition  to  the  faving  of  expence  in  keep- 
ing them,  convenience  and  time,  which  are  as  valuable  as 
corn  and  money.  It  is  alfo  further  argued,  that  the  dimi- 
nution in  the  ufe  of  corn,  fi'om  employing  oxen,  is  an  objedl 
of  great  national  importance  ; all  that  the  horfe  confumes 
being  fo  much  lofs  as  the  food  of  man  ; and  the  lofs  of 
animal  food,  occafioned  by  the  preference  given  to  horfes,  is 
likewife  urged.  But  if,  in  the  fame  portion  of  time,  horfes 
will  do  more  work  than  oxen,  the  earth  will  be  enabled  to 
yield  a greater  produce,  and  the  additional  portion  of  food 
gained  may  more  than  counterbalance  what  is  loll.  The 
confumption  of  food,  however,  is  not  an  argument  which 
fltould  be  brought  forward  againll  the  farmer,  who,  by 
every  proper  artificial  means,  fhould  be  induced  to  raife  the 
greatell  quantity  poflible  from  his  ground.  On  what  prin- 
ciple is  it  that  the  legiflature,  by  bounties,  endeavour  to  en- 
courage exportation,  when  the  prices  of  corn  fink  below  a 
certain  fum  f Is  it  not  that  more  may  be  produced,  in  the 
ordinary  courfe  of  feafons,  than  the  nation  can  confumc,  in 
order  to  fecure  a fufficiency  when  the  harvefls  aj'e  below 
their  average  ? The  more  horfes  are  kept,  the  greater  the 
confumption  of  corn,  and  the  greater  the  demand  ; and  is  it 
not  better  to  have  it  increafed  by  fuch  means,  than  by  ex- 
portation ? The  horfes,  in  the  year  of  fcarcity,  may  be  fed 
entirely  on  hay  or  grafs  ; and,  at  all  times,  their  exillence  is 
fo  much  real  national  wealth.  May  it  not  be  doubted  too, 
whether,  if  farmers  could  difpenfe  with  the  ufe  of  horfes,  a 
fufficient  number  would,  as  hinted  at  above,  be  reared  for 
the  mere  purpofes  of  pleafure  or  luxury,  to  anfwer  the  de- 
mand of  government,  in  cafes  of  emergency  ? Numbers  of 
them,  of  all  deferiptions,  whether  for  the  increafe  of  cavalry, 
or  the  draught  of  artillery,  are  furely  defirable  in  every 
country  that  mull  trull  its  defence  exclufively  to  its  own 
exertions.  Even  now  the  breeding  of  them  is  attended 
with  fo  much  hazard,  that  very  many  are  fearful  of  encoun- 
tering the  rilk  ; what  then  would  be  the  confequence,  if  the 
demand  was  confiderably  leflened  ? 

In  refpedl  to  the  feeding  of  teams,  whether  of  horfes 
or  oxen,  it  is  a point  that  requires  much  thought,  care, 
and  attention  ; as  where  a want  of  economy  prevails,  it 
may  leflen  the  profits  of  the  farmer  in  a very  high  de- 
gree, 
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^ree,  as  is  obvious  from  the  vaft  confumptiou  of  expenfive 
food  that  mull  take  place.  The  yearly  expence  of  keep- 
ing a labouring  horfe  and  an  ox,  previous  to  the  late 
rife  in  the  different  articles  that  are  made  ufe  of  as  food, 
has  been  Hated,  in  the  lixteenth  volume  of  the  Annals  of 
Agriculture,  to  be  in  the  general  amount  as  follows  : vk. 
that  of  a working  horfe,  17/.  lOr.  6d. ; and  that  of  a working 
ox,  13/.  ir.  loA  : fo  that  the  difference  of  expence  in  favour 
of  the  ox  is  4/.  8r.  8d. 

The  difference  in  the  expences  of  food,  fince  the  above 
period,  may  have  probably  demanded  the  addition  of  rather 
more  than  one-third  tO  thefe  accounts  ; though  they  are  at 
prefent  much  lowered. 

The  training  or  breaking  in  the  oxen  for  team-labour  is 
commonly  performed  by  firll  confining  them  by  means  of  a 
halter  or  rope,  while  the  yoke  or  harnefs  is  put  on,  and 
then  placing  them  between  a pair  of  old  Heady  oxen  both 
before  and  behind,  fo  that  they  can  neither  pufh  forward  nor 
backward  in  an  improper  manner ; and  another,  perhaps 
better,  way  is  to  yoke  them  fmgly  with  an  old  team-ox, 
which  is  not  a free  worker,  as  they  are  lefs  liable  to  be  hurt 
in  hot  weather  in  this  way.  They  may  alfo  be  firll  broken 
in,  by  being  employed  in  other  forts  of  labour  before  they 
are  put  to  the  plough. 

Oxen  are  more  apt  to  tread,  poach,  and  injure  the  land, 
efpecially  where  it  is  of  a heavy,  clayey,  moiH  nature,  wlien 
worked  in  yokes,  than  when  in  harnefs ; yet  fome  diHridls 
prefer  the  fyHem  of  yokes  and  bows,  either  fingle  or  double, 
to  the  harnefs  method,  which  is  a later  pradlice.  And 
there  is  a wide  difference  of  opinion  among  pradtical  farmers 
about  the  fuperiority  of  the  one  or  the  other  method.  Some 
very  fenfible  men,  who  have  tried  both  ways,  contend  that 
three  in  harnefs  are  equal  to  as  much  work  as  four  in  the 
other  mode,  and  that  they  are  more  quick  in  their  motions, 
and  work  with  more  eafe  : while  others,  equally  well  ex- 
perienced,' are  decidedly  of  opinion  that  the  old  eHablifhed 
method  is  fuperior  to  the  new,  and  that  any  number  in 
yokes  are  equal  to  the  fame  number  in  collars.  The  quellion 
is,  of  courfe,  not  yet  well  decided  ; however,  it  is  agreed, 
tliat  it  is  unfavourable  to  work  them  too  hard  in  any 
method. 

The  necelfary  proportion  of  horfes  to  the  extent  of  the 
farm,  is  alfo  a circumHance  that  is  of  much  intereH  to  the 
farmer  ; but  which  muH  of  neceffity  vary  greatly,  according 
to  the  nature,  iituation,  and  Hate  of  the  land,  as  well  as  the 
mode  of  hufbandry  under  which  it  is  condudted. 

In  deciding  the  neceffary  proportion  of  team,  the  farmer 
muH  likewife  well  cojifider  the  extent  which  the  fward  or 
grafs-land  bears  to  that  which  is  in  the  Hate  of  tillage  ; as 
where  the  proportion  of  the  former  is  confiderable,  there 
will  be  much  Icfs  team-work  to  be  executed,  of  courfe  a 
much  lefs  Hrength  may  be  fufficient.  Where  the  farm  is 
under  the  hay  fyHem,  as  there  is  feldom  much  team-work, 
except  in  conveying  the  produce  and  carting  manure,  a 
imaller  extent  of  team  is  moHly  fufficient,  in  proportion  to 
the  quantity  of  land,  than  in  other  cafes.  And  in  the  dairy 
nianagement,  the  fame  is  the  cafe  ; but  as  in  this  cafe  it  be- 
comes neccflary  to  raife  green  crops  as  cattle  food,  a fome- 
wliat  Hronger  team  may  be  required  than  in  the  former 
cafe. 

In  perfedlly  tillage  farms,  whether  condufted  under  the 
naked  fallow  fyHem,  or  the  more  improved  management 
under  the  convertible  huffiandry,  a much  greater  force  of 
team  will  be  required,  in  proportion  to  the  extent  of  land 
that  is  to  be  cultivated.  Some  redudlion  of  team-labour 
ipay,  however,  be  efFefted  in  both  cafes,  by  having  recourfe 


to  green  fmothering  crops  in  the  place  of  the  fallowings, 
which  ffiould  always  be  done  as  much  as  poffible. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  but  that  there  are  fome  other  forts 
of  animals,  befides  thofe  of  the  horfe  and  ox  kind,  that  may 
be  occafionally  employed  in  team-labour.  The  mule  is  an 
animal  w^ell  calculated  for  this  purpofe,  from  its  being  more 
hardy,  and  enduring  work  a greater  length  of  time,  or  to  a 
more  advanced  age,  than  the  horfe.  In  fome  cafes,  the 
fmaller  forts  of  mules  have  been  recommended,  as  more 
hardy  and  ufeful ; but  in  WorceHerffiire,  large  mules  have 
been  found  more  beneficial  for  team  purpofes. 

The  afs  may  likewife  be  employed  for  team-labour  with 
advantage,  in  fmall  concerns,  from  its  hardy  nature,  and 
being  capable  of  living  on  more  fcanty  fare  than  the  horfe  ; 
and  it  is  very  ufeful  lor  numerous  purpofes  about  the  farm- 
houfe. 

Whatever  fort  of  teams  may  be  made  ufe  of  upon  farms, 
they  fhould  always  be  well  attended  to,  and  no  negledl  of 
any  kind  fuffered  in  regard  to  them  ; and  when  attacked  by 
dileafe,  recourfe  be  had  as  quickly  as  poffible  to  proper 
remedies. 

TEAN,  in  Geography,  a river  of  England,  which  runs 
into  the  Dove,  2 miles  N.E.  of  Uttoxeter. 

TEANO,  a town  of  Naples,  in  Lavora  ; 14  miles  N.W. 
of  Capua. 

TEANUM,  Tiano,  in  Ancient  Geography,  a town  of 
Italy,  in  Campania,  towards  the  fouth-eaH.  It  was  a Ro- 
man colony,  and  a confiderable  town. — Alfo,  a town  of 
Italy,  furnamed  Apulum  by  Strabo,  and  Apulorum  by 
Pliny. 

TEAP,  in  Rural  Economy,  provincially  a tup  or  ram. 
See  Ram. 

TEARNE,  in  Geography,  a river  of  England,  which 
runs  into  the  Severn,  near  Shrewlbury. 

TEARPOUR,  a town  of  HindooHan,  in  the  circar  of 
Sumbul ; 13  miles  N.N.E.  of  Sumbul. 

TEARS,  in  Phyftology,  the  peculiar  limpid  fluid  fecreted 
by  the  lacrymal  gland.  This  fluid  is  deHined  to  preferve  the 
tranfparency  of  the  cornea,  by  keeping  it  moiH,  and  remov- 
ing from  it  foreign  fubflances.  In  man  a preternatural  flow 
of  tears  is  excited  by  different  paffions  of  the  mind,  efpe- 
cially grief ; but  it  is  doubtful  if  this  takes  place  in  any 
inferior  animal.  See  Eye,  Man,  and  Passion. 

The  fluid  of  tears  has  been  examined  chemically  by  Four- 
croy  and  V auquelin,  but  their  account  of  its  properties  is 
not  fo  complete  as  could  be  wiffied.  It  is  colourlefs  and 
tranfparent,  without  any  fmell,  but  of  a perceptibly  faline 
taHe.  Its  fpecific  gravity  is  fomewhat  greater  than  that  of 
water.  It  tinges  vegetable  blues  green.  It  unites  with 
water,  both  cold  and  hot,  in  every  proportion.  The 
mineral  acids  produce  no  change  upon  it.  When  evaporated 
to  drynefs,  a number  of  cubic  cryllals  of  muriate  of  foda 
are  obtained  ; and  there  are  alfo  dillindl  traces  of  a free 
alkali,  which  is  foda.  One  hundred  parts,  when  evaporated, 
leave  only  four  of  folid  matter,  of  which  about  one  is  faline 
naatter,  and  the  reH  a peculiar  animal  fubHance,  which 
thefe  chemiHs  confidered  as  a fpecies  of  mucus,  and  which  is 
feparated  likewife  from  tears  in  their  fluid  Hate,  in  the  form 
of  flakes,  when  alcohol  is  poured  upon  them.  This  peculiar 
animal  matter,  on  expofure  to  the  air,  is  Hated  to  polfefs  the 
property  of  gradually  abforbing  oxygen,  which  renders  it 
thick  and  vifcid,  and  of  a yellow  colour.  In  this  Hate  it  is 
infoluble  in  water,  and  remains  long  fufpended  in  it  without 
alteration.  Hence,  fays  Berzelius,  if  thefe  obfervations  are 
to  be  depended  upon,  tins  fubHance  bears  a confiderable 
affinity  to  the  mucus  of  the  nofe,  which  probably,  like  that 
A a 2 of 
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of  tears,  is  fecreted  in  a fluid  ftate,  and  afterwards  con- 
verted, by  the  aftion  of  the  air  during  refpiration,  into  the 
ftate  we  ufually  fee  it.  The  folid  matter  of  tears  obtained 
by  evaporation,  when  burnt,  leaves  fome  traces  of  the 
phofphates  of  lime  and  foda.  Journ.  de  Phyfique,  t.  xxxix. 
p.  256. 

TEASARRAH,  in  Geography,  a town  of  Bengal ; 72 
miles  W.  of  Midnapour. 

TEASEL,  or  Teazel,  in  Botany.  See  Dipsacus. 

Bcfide  the  common  wild  fpecies  of  this  plant,  there  is  a 
large  kind  of  it,  the  heads  of  which  are  of  Angular  ufe  in 
railing  the  nap  upon  woollen  cloth,  for  which  it  is  pro- 
pagated in  great  quantities  in  many  parts  of  the  weft  of 
England. 

The  foils  moft  adapted  to  the  growth  of  this  plant  are 
thofe  of  the  more  ftrong  and  deep  kinds,  but  which  are  not 
too  rich  ; as  loamy  clays,  and  fuch  as  have  ftrong  marly 
bottoms,  and  are  fit  for  the  growth  of  wheat  crops. 

The  moft  favourable  fituations  are  thofe  that  are  rather 
elevated,  open,  and  incline  a little  to  the  fouth ; and  the 
higher  grounds,  particularly  where  the  country  is  inclofed, 
are  the  moft  advantageous. 

For  the  preparation  of  the  ground,  where  it  is  a lea,  it 
Ihould  be  ploughed  up  deeply  in  the  early  part  of  the  year, 
as  in  the  beginning  of  February  ; and  where  it  is  inclined 
to  moifture,  it  Ihould  be  executed  in  narrow  ridges  of  not 
more  than  three  bouts  each,  the  furrow  dices  being  laid  over 
in  as  even  and  regular  a manner  as  pofiible,  the  fine  mould 
from  the  furrows  being  raifed  by  the  plough  or  fpade  fo  as 
to  cover  the  furface.  But  in  lands  that  are  fufficiently  dry, 
and  which  are  broken  up  from  ftubble,  the  ploughing  may 
be  deferred  to  a later  period,  and  be  laid  in  ridges  of  much 
greater  breadths,  and  in  a more  flat  form. 

Mr.  Billingfley,  in  his  Agricultural  Report  of  So- 
merfetfhire,  has  remarked,  that  in  the  providing  feed,  it 
■fliould  conftantly  be  taken  from  fuch  plants  as  are  the  moll 
perfefl  of  their  kind,  and  the  moft  produflive  in  heads  ; as 
there  is  much  difference  in  the  quantity  that  is  afforded  by 
different  plants,  fome  producing  nearly  a hundred,  while 
others  do  not  afford  more  than  three  or  four.  It  Ihould  be 
fuffered  to  remain  till  it  becomes  perfeftly  ripened,  and  be 
ufed  while  frelh. 

With  refpefl  to  the  proportion  of  feed,  that  which  is 
mpftly  employed  on  the  acre  is  from  about  one  to  two 
packs,  according  to  the  above  writer ; but  fome  make  ufe 
of  a larger  quantity,  as  two  pecks,  or  more. 

It  may  be  noticed,  in  regard  to  the  feafon  of  putting  in 
crops  of  this  fort,  that  it  is  commonly  about  the  middle  of 
March  or  beginning  of  April.  The  common  method  of 
putting  this  fort  of  crop  into  the  ground  is  the  broad-caft, 
it  being  fown  evenly  over  the  furface,  in  the  manner  that  is 
pradlifed  for  turnips,  fown  in  this  way.  But  before  this  is 
done,  the  land  fliould  be  well  harrowed  down,  in  order  to 
afford  a fine  ftate  of  mould  as  a bed  for  the  feed.  It  is  then 
to  be  covered  in  by  a flight  harrowing  with  a light  fliort- 
tined  harrow,  fuch  as  is  ufed  for  grafs-feeds.  Some,  how.- 
ever,  prefer  a light  bufli-harrow  for  this  purpofe. 

However,  this  fort  of  crop  may  be  fown  in  rows  in  the 
drill  method,  at  the  diftance  of  eight,  twelve,  or  more  inches 
from  each  other,  in  the  fame  way  as  that  of  the  drilled  tur- 
nip. But  this  method  is  not,  we  believe,  yet  much  em- 
ployed by  thofe  who  are  in  the  pradlice  of  raifing  crops  of 
this  nature. 

In  the  after-culture  of  crops  of  this  kind,  much  depends 
on  the  land  between  the  plants  being  kept  perfeftly  clean 
2nd  free  from  weeds  ; in  having  them  fet  out  to  proper  and 


fufficient  diftances,  as  about  twelve  inches ; and  In  having 
them  well  earthed  up.  Some  cultivators  perform  frequent 
diggings,  that  the  ground  may  be  rendered  cleaner  and  more 
meUow,  confequently  the  growth  of  the  plants  be  the  more 
effedlually  promoted.  This  bufinefs  has  ufually  the  name 
of  fpaddling,  or  fpittling,  and  is  executed  with  great  dif- 
patch  by  labourers  that  are  accuftomed  to  perform  it. 
When  thefe  diggings  have  been  finiftied,  nothing  further  is 
neceffary  till  the  period  of  cutting,  which  is  generally  about 
the  end  of  the  month  of  July  in  the  fecond  year,  which  is 
known  by  fome  of  the  uppermoft  heads  beginning  to  blow  ; 
as  when  the  bloffoms  fall,  they  are  ripe,  and  in  a ftate  to  be 
cut  and  fecured. 

This  cutting  is  moftly  executed  at  three  different  times, 
at  the  diftances  of  about  ten  days  or  a fortnight  from 
each  other.  It  is  performed  by  means  of  a knife,  contrived 
for  the  purpofe,  with  a Ihort  blade,  and  a firing  attached  to 
the  haft.  This  laft  is  done,  in  order  that  it  may  be  hung 
over  the  hand  or  wrift,  when  the  leaves  are  to  be  ftripped 
from  the  ftem  parts.  A pair  of  ftrong  gloves  is  likewife 
neceffary.  Thus  prepared,  the  labourer  cuts  off  the  ripe 
heads  along  the  rows  or  lines,  or  otherwife,  with  about  nine 
inches  of  ftem,  and  ties  them  up  in  handfuls  with  the  ftem 
of  one  that  is  more  perfedlly  ripened,  or  otherwife.  And 
on  the  evening  of  the  day  on  which  they  are  cut,  they  fhould 
be  put  into  a dry  flied ; and  when  the  weather  is  fine,  and 
the  air  clear,  they  fhould  be  taken  out  and  expofed  to  the 
fun  daily,  till  they  become  perfedly  dry.  As  foon  as  they 
are  completely  dried,  they  fhould  be  laid  up  in  a dry  room, 
in  a clofe  manner,  till  they  become  tough  and  of  a bright 
colour,  and  ready  for  ufe.  They  fliould  then  be  forted  or 
feparated  into  three  different  kinds,  by  opening  each  of  the 
fmall  bundles.  Thefe  are  diftinguifhed  into  kings,  middlings, 
and  ferubs,  according  to  their  different  qualities.  They  are 
afterwards,  the  author  of  the  above  report  fays,  made  into 
packs,  which,  of  the  firfl  fort,  contain  nine  thoufand  heads  ; 
but  when  of  the  fecond,  twenty  thoufand ; the  third  is  a 
fort  of  very  inferior  value.  By  fome,  before  forming  them 
into  packs,  they  are  done  up  into  what  are  termed  ftaves, 
by  means  of  fplit  flicks,  when  they  are  ready  for  fale. 

The  produce  in  crops  of  this  nature  muft  be  very  uncer- 
tain, there  being  fometimes  fifteen,  or  fixteen,  or  more  packs 
on  the  acre  ; and  at  other  times  fcarcely  any.  The  produce 
is  difpofed  of  to  the  cloth  manufafturers  in  Somerfetfhire, 
Wiltfhire,  and  Yorkfhire. 

It  has  been  ftated,  that  formerly  an  acre  of  land,  if  well 
grown,  and  what  is  deemed  a full  crop,  often  produced  nine 
packs  of  kings,  nineteen  of  middlings,  and  two  of  ferubs. 

In  the  county  of  Effex,  they  have  a fingular  pradlice  of 
cultivating  and  growing  teafel  crops  with  feeds,  fuch  as 
coriander  and  carraway,  producing  thereby  a fort  of  treble 
crop.  It  is  ftated,  that  the  feeds  of  thefe  feveral  plants  are 
fown  together,  very  early  in  the  fpring,  upon  a ftrong  old 
lay,  once  ploughed  ; and  generally  yield  very  confiderable 
returns. 

It  is  noticed,  that  the  head  of  the  teafel  is  of  a conical 
form,  two  or  three  inches  in  length,  and  one  or  one  and  a 
half  in  diameter  at  the  bottom,  or  largeft  end  ; armed  on 
every  part  with  fmall  ftrong  points,  turned  a little  down- 
wards ; and  are  bought  by  the  woollen  manufacturers,  who 
fix  them  upon  frames,  calculated  to  cover  a cylinder,  which 
is  made  to  turn  round,  and  (lightly  catch  their  fays,  bays, 
and  other  fuch  articles,  which  another  part  of  the  weaver’s 
machine  draws  againft  them  ; by  which  means  the  knap  is 
raifed  to  almoft  any  length  the  manufadlurer  wiflies. 

The  largeft  burs,  and  thofe  moft  pointed,  are  efteemed 
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the  beft,  and  are  now  called  male  teafels ; they  are  moftly 
ufed  in  the  drelling  and  preparing  of  ftockings  and  coverlets  ; 
the  fmaller  kind,  properly  called  the  fullers'  or  drapers' 
teafels,  and  fometimes  the  female  teafel,  are  ufed  in  the  pre- 
paration of  the  finer  ftuffs,  as  cloths,  rateens,  &c.  The 
fmaller  kind  fometimes,  called  linnots  heads,  are  ufed  to  draw 
out  the  knap  from  the  coarfer  fluffs,  as  bays,  &c. 

The  leaves  of  the  common  wild  teafel  dried,  and  given  in 
powder  or  infufion,  have  been  commended  by  fome  as  a 
powerful  remedy  againft  flatufes  or  crudities  in  the  flomach. 

TEATE,  Chieti,  in  Aneierit  Geography,  a towm  of  Italy, 
in  Samnium,  feated  on  a mountain,  at  a fmall  diflance  from 
the  Adriatic  gulf.  It  was  the  capital  of  the  people  called 
Marrucini.  Ptol.  In  the  Itinerary  of  Antonine,  this  town 
is  marked  on  the  route  from  Rome  to  Hadria,  by  the  Va- 
lerian way. 

TE  ATHE,  in  Agriculture,  a term  applied  to  the  dung  of 
cattle  in  feeding  off  green  crops  ; or  which,  in  a more  par- 
ticular fenfe,  fignifies  the  foil  or  improvement  left  upon  the 
pafture  lands  in  feeding  them  with  live-flock,  or  the  fertil- 
izing effefts  which  are  produced  on  them,  in  confequence  of 
fuch  cattle  or  other  live-flock  being  foddered  upon  them  with 
any  fort  of  food,  whether  fuch  improvements  be  caufed  by 
their  dung,  urine,  treading,  breath,  perfpiration,  warmth  of 
their  bodies,  or  other  fimilar  caufes.  It  is  a term  much  made 
ufe  of  in  the  hufbandry  of  Norfolk. 

TEATHING,  the  praftice  of  eating  turnips,  or  other 
fuch  matters,  off,  upon  young  wheat  crops,  or  in  other 
ways,  in  the  early  fpring  months,  by  live -flock,  as  fheep  and 
bullocks.  It  is  often  written  tathing  by  farmers. 

It  is  a lingular  hufbandry,  which  the  writer  of  the  Nor- 
folk Agricultural  Report  met  with  on  entering  the  dillridl 
of  Fleg,  in  coming  from  Yarmouth.  It  confills  in  carting 
turnips  on  to  wheat  in  February  and  March  ; they  call  it 
pull  and  throw  on  wheat,  eating  them  on  that  crop  by  fheep 
and  bullocks,  if  fheep  are  kept  ; if  not,  by  bullocks  alone. 

The  outfield  grafs-land  in  fome  of  the  fheep  diflridls  in 
the  northern  parts  of  the  ifland,  which  are  inclofed  in  a tem- 
porary manner,  and  intended  to  be  broken  up  for  tillage,  are 
fometimes  teathed,  by  confining  black  cattle  and  fheep  upon 
them  in  fomething  of  the  fold  manner. 

TEATINOS,  in  Geography,  a fmall  ifland  in  the  Pacific 
ocean,  between  the  ifland  of  Chiloe  and  the  coall  of  Chili. 
S.  lat.  43°  35'. 

TEATS,  Sore,  in  Neat  Cattle,  an  affedlion  in  thofe  of 
the  cow-kind,  to  which  fome  are  much  more  fubjedl  than 
others  ; efpecially  fuch  as  have  newly  or  lately  calved.  When 
the  teats  of  thefe  animals  are  affedled  during  the  fummer 
months,  they  often  become  ulcerated,  and  by  the  teazing  of 
the  flies,  the  cattle  are  rendered  difficult  to  be  milked  : they 
alfo  become  a very  great  nuifance  at  the  periods  of  milking, 
as  the  difcharges  from  them  are  apt,  without  much  attention, 
to  pafs  between  the  fingers  of  the  operator  into  the  milk-pail, 
and  fpoil  the  milk. 

The  affedlion  is  caufed  by  inflammation,  irritation,  and 
too  much  diflention  of  the  parts  by  the  milk. 

In  order  to  tlie  removal  of  it,  the  milk  fhould  be  firfl  fre- 
quently drawn,  and  the  parts  well  waflied  with  foft  foap  and 
warm  water  ; after  which,  a fubflance  compofed  of  elder 
ointment  and  wax  melted  together,  to  which  is  then  added 
a little  alum  and  fugar  of  lead,  in  fine  powder,  may  be  ufed 
to  the  parts  after  milking  at  night  and  in  the  morning  ; or  a 
weak  folution  of  white  vitriol  and  a little  fugar  of  lead,  in 
foft  water,  may  be  made  ufe  of  in  the  fame  v/ay,  in  fome 
cafes,  with  more  advantage.  The  addition  of  a little  affa- 
foetida,  and  fuch  like  fubJlances,  in  powder,  is,  it  is  faid,  be- 
neficial in  the  fummer  fcafon  in  driving  away  the  flies. 
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Great  care  is  to  be  taken  to  keep  the  teats  as  clean  a* 
poffible  during  the  time  of  cure. 

TEBALA,  in  Geography,  a town  of  Arabia,  in  the  pro- 
vince of  Hedsjas  ; 128  miles  S.S.E.  of  Mecca. 

TEBALDEO,  Antonio,  in  Biography,  an  Italian  poet, 
was  born  at  Ferrara  in  1463.  Although  brought  up  to  the 
medical  profeffion,  he  chiefly  devoted  himfelf  to  poetry,  and 
it  was  his  cullom  to  accompany  his  verfes  with  his  lute.  Of 
thefe,  which  were  much  admired,  a colledlion  was  publiffied 
by  his  coufin  Jacopo,  in  1499,  and  often  reprinted.  In 
Latin  verfe  he  fucceeded  better  than  in  thofe  of  his  native 
language  ; and  it  is  faid,  that  pope  Leo  X.  gave  him  500 
gold  ducats  for  a Angle  epigram.  After  the  death  of  Leo, 
whofe  favour  he  enjoyed,  he  was  reduced  to  the  neceffity  of 
begging  30  florins  of  carffinal  Bembo.  He  died  at  Rome  in 
the  year  1537.  Specimens  of  his  compofitions  in  both  lan- 
guages are  given  in  Mr,  Rofcoe’s  Life  of  Leo  X.  Gen. 
Biog. 

TEBECRIT,  in  Geography,  a town  of  Algiers,  near  the 
Mediterranean  ; 2 miles  from  Ned  Roma. 

TEBELBELT,  a town  of  Africa,  in  the  country  of 
Tafilet ; 100  miles  S.  of  Sugulmefla. 

TEBENDA,  in  Ancient  Geography,  a town  of  Afia,  in 
the  interior  of  Pontus  Galaticus.  Ptolemy. 

TEBESTA,  in  Geography,  a town  of  Africa,  in  the  king- 
dom of  Tunis,  on  the  borders  of  Algiers,  where  are  found 
feveral  beautiful  ruins.  It  was  anciently  very  ftrong  ; but, 
in  the  year  1057,  was  laid  walle  by  Muley  Mahomet.  Te- 
bella  is  well  fupplied  with  water,  and  the  environs  abound 
in  almonds  and  nuts  ; 130  miles  S.S.W.  of  Tunis. 

TEBET,  or  Thevet,  the  fourth  month  of  the  civil  year 
of  the  Hebrews,  and  the  tenth  of  their  ecclefiallical  year.  It 
anfwered  to  part  of  our  December  and  January,  and  has  but 
twenty-nine  days.  The  fecond  day  of  this  month  is  the  lall 
of  the  odlave  of  the  dedication  of  the  temple,  after  it  was 
purified  by  Judas  Maccabaeus.  See  i Macc.  iv.  59.  John, 
X.  22. 

The  tenth  day  of  tliis  month  is  obferved  by  the  Jews  as  a 
fall,  in  memory  of  the  fiege  of  Jerufalem  by  Nebuchadnez- 
zar, in  the  ninth  year  of  Zedekiah. 

TEBIQUARI,  in  Geography,  a river  of  South  America, 
which  rifes  in  S.  lat.  27°,  and  joins  the  Iquay,  to  form  the 
Rio  Grande,  in  S.  lat.  30°  55'. — Alfo,  a river  of  South 
America,  which  runs  into  the  Paraguay,  8 miles  below 
Affumption. 

TEBOOA.  See  Hood’s  If  and. 

TEBSEN,  a town  of  Egypt,  on  the  Nile  ; i6  miles  N. 
of  Cairo, 

TEBUC.  See  Tahuk. 

TEBUHASAN,  a town  of  Africa;  15  miles  S.E,  of 
Sugulmeffa. 

TECALA,  a town  of  European  Turkey,  in  Theffaly  ; 
30  miles  W.  of  Lariifa. 

TECALETH,  a town  of  Morocco  ; 121  miles  W.N.W. 
of  Morocco. 

TECALI  A,  in  Ancient  Geography,  a town  in  the  northern 
pai’t  ot  Germany.  Ptolemy. 

TECEUT,  or  Techeit,  in  Geography,  a town  of  Africa, 
in  the  country  of  Sus,  fituated  in  a fertile  foil,  abounding 
with  grain,  dates,  figs,  grapes,  and  fugar-canes.  Here  is 
a manufadlure  of  Morocco  leather;  150  miles  S.W.  of 
Morocco. 

TECH,  a river  of  France,  which  rifes  in  the  Pyrenees, 
and  runs  into  the  Mediterranean,  near  Elne. 

TECHE,  a river  of  Louifiana,  which  connects  ’with  the 
Vermillion  ; and  thefe  are  the  principal  rivers  of  the  Atta- 
kapas.  Their  general  courfes  arc  nearly  the  fame  to  the 
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lake  Taffe  ; tlieir  channels  are  deep,  and  they  are  coiuiefted 
by  dreams  from  the  lake  Taffe.  The  Teche  is  much  larger 
and  longer  than  the  other,  being  upwards  of  200  miles  in 
length.  The  Taffe  is  a beautiful  lake  of  clear  water,  about 
10  miles  in  circumference.  The  principal  fettlements  of  the 
Attakapas  are  on  each  fide  of  the  Teche,  moftly  weftern,  and 
on  the  Vermillion.  Befides  the  culture  of  cotton,  maize, 
&c.  they  have  the  advantage  of  extenfive  natural  meadows  to 
fupport  their  herds,  which,  on  account  of  the  natural  mild- 
nefs  of  the  climate,  are  kept  without  much  trouble.  The 
inhabitants  of  the  Attakapas  are  generally  wealthy,  and  live 
as  luxuriantly  as  the  planters  of  the  Miffifippi.  Upon  the- 
whole,  this  part  of  Louifiana  feems  deftined  to  become  one 
of  its  richett  diftrifts. 

TECHIA,  a town  of  the  Arabian  Irac  ; i6o  miles  N. 
of  Bagdad. 

TECHNICAL,  Technicus,  formed  of  tsx"‘xo?>  artificial, 
of  TExm,  art,  fomething  that  relates  to  art. 

In  this  fenfe  we  fay,  technical  ’words,  technical  ’verfes,  &c. 
And  in  this  fenfe  Dr.  Harris  entitles  his  didlionary  of  arts 
and  fciences.  Lexicon  Technicum. 

Technical  is  more  particularly  applied  to  a kind  of 
verfes,  in  which  are  contained  the  rules  or  precepts  of  any  art, 
thus  digeffed  to  help  the  memory  to  retain  them.  See  /lrti~ 
jicial  Memory. 

Technical  verfes  are  ufed  in  chronology,  &c.  Such,  e.gr. 
are  thofe  expreffing  the  order  and  meafure  of  the  calends, 
nones,  &c.  thofe  expreffing  the  feafons,  and  thofe  expreffing 
the  order,  &c.  of  the  figns. 

F.  Labbe  has  compofed  a fet  of  technical  Latin  verfes,  in- 
cluding all  the  epochas  in  chronology  ; and  F.  Buffier,  after 
his  example,  has  put  both  chronology  and  hiftory  into  Frenqh 
verfe,  and  even  geography  alfo. 

Technical  verfes  are  commonly  compofed  in  Latin  ; they 
are  generally  wretched  ones,  and  often  barbarous  ; but  utility 
is  all  that  is  aimed  at  in  them  : to  give  fome  idea  of  which 
we  will  here  add  a few  inftances.  The  cafuifts  include  all 
the  circumttances  which  make  us  partakers  with  another  in 
a theft,  or  other  crime,  in  thefe  two  technical  verfes. 

“ Juffio,  confilium,  confenfus,  palpo,  recurfus, 

Participans,  mutus,  non  obftans,  non  manifeftans.” 

The  firft  of  F.  Buffer’s  technical  verfes  of  the  hiftory  of 
France,  are  thefe  : 

“ Ses  lois  en  quatre  cents  Pharamond  introduit, 

Clodion  Chevelu,  qu’  Aetius  vanquit. 

Merovee  ; avec  lui  combatit  Attila  ; 

Childeric  fut  chaffe,  mais  on  le  repella.” 

Technical  Words,  are  what  we  otherwife  call  terms 
of  art. 

TECHUKS,  in  Geography,  the  moft  remote  people  of 
Afiatic  Ruffia,  who  fcarcely  exceed  looo  families,  are  ge- 
nerally found  in  fmall  camps,  pitched  by  the  fides  of  rivers. 
Their  rude  tents  are  fquare,  confifting  of  four  poles,  fupport- 
ing  flcins  of  rein-deer,  which  alfo  form  the  covering  ; before 
every  tent  are  fpears,  and  arrows,  fixed  in  the  fnow  againft 
any  fudden  attacks  of  the  Koriaks,  who,  though  of  the  fame 
face,  are  a more  malicious  and  enterprifing  people.  In  the 
midft  is  a ftove,  and  the  bed  confifts  of  fmall  branches  of 
trees  fpread  on  the  fnow,  and  covered  with  deer-lliins. 
Their  habitations  and  food  are  dirty  and  difgufting  ; and  the 
drefs  of  the  women  confifts  only  of  a fingle  deer-ficin  faftened 
on  the  neck,  fo  that  on  loofening  one  knot  the  body  remains 
naked.  The  features  are  coarfe,  but  they  have  not  the  flat 
nofes,  nor  little  hollow  eyes  of  the  Kamtchadales  ; and 
Leffeps  pronounces  their  countenances  to  have  nothing  of 


the  Afiatic  form,  in  which  affertion  he  had  been  preceded 
by  Pallas  and  Tooke.  The  Koriaks  are  fuppofed  not  to 
exceed  2000  families. 

TECKLENBURG,  a town  of  Weftphalia,  and  capital 
of  a county  to  which  it  gives  name  ; 7 miles  S.W.  of  Ofna- 

bruck.  N.  lat.  52°  15'.  E.  long.  7°  35' Alfo,  a county 

and  principality,  bounded  on  the  north  and  eaft  by  the 
bifhopric  of  Ofnabruck,  and  on  the  fouth  and  weft  by  the 
bifliopric  of  Munfter  ; about  20  miles  in  length,  and  10  in 
breadth.  This  county  was  formerly  more  extenfive,  includ- 
ing the  county  of  Lingen,  and  part  of  the  bifliopric  of  Mun- 
fter. The  foil  is  fertile,  and  yields  good  corn,  and  paf- 
tures  for  cattle  : the  river  abounds  in  fifti,  and  in  feveral 
places  are  quarries  of  ftone  : the  chief  manufaftures  are  linen 
cloth.  It  is  now  annexed  to  Weftphalia. 

TECLITIUM,  or  Teglitium,  in  Ancient  Geography,  3 
town  of  Lower  Moefia,  upon  the  route  from  Vininatium  to 
Nicomedia,  along  the  Danube.  Anton.  Itin. 

TECOANTAPEQUE,  in  Geography,  a fea-port  town 
of  Mexico,  in  the  province  of  Guaxaca,  fituated  at  the  foot 
of  a volcanic  mountain,  near  the  Pacific  ocean  ; 160  miles 
S.E.  of  Acapulco.  N.  lat.  16°  2'.  W.  long.  99°  10'. 

TECOLATA,  or  Tktolata,  in  Ancient  Geography,  a 
town  of  Galha  Narbonnenfis,  upon  the  Valerian  way,  between 
Ad  Turrem  and  Aquas  Sextiae.  Anton.  Itin. 

TECOLITHOS,  in  Natural  Hiftory,  the  name  of  a gem, 
otherwife  called  Syriacus  lapis,  and  Judaicus  lapis,  good  for 
diffolving  the  human  calculus.  See  Syriacus  and  Ju- 

DAICUS. 

It  has  this  name  from  T»xa>,  I dijfolve,  and  XiSoc,  a Jione  ; 
becaufe  it  diffolve's  ftones. 

TECOMA,  in  Botany,  fo  called  by  Juffieu,  from  the 
Mexican  appellation  Tecomaxochitl,  under  which  one  of  the 
fpecies  appears  in  Hernandez — Juff.  139.  Brown  Prodr. 
Nov.  Holl.  V.  I.  471.  (Tecomaxochitl  alia;  Hernand. 
Mex.  409. ) — Clafs  and  order,  Didynamia  Angiofpermia. 
Nat.  Ord.  Perfonate,  Linn.  Bignonia,  Juff.  Bignoniacea, 
Brown. 

This  genus  is  feparated  from  Bignonia  by  Juffieu,  folely 
becaufe  the  partition  of  the  capfule  or  pod  is  contrary,  not 
parallel,  to  the  valves  ; and  he  enumerates  as  fpecies  the 
B.  flans,  radicans,  and  pentaphylla  of  Linnasus,  befides  the 
above  plant  of  Hernandez  from  Mexico.  Mr.  Brown  adds 
to  thefe  the  B.  pandorana,  Andr.  Repof.  t.  86  ; which  is 
B.  Pandora,  Curt.  Mag.  t.  865  ; B.  pandorea,  Venten. 
Malmaif.  t.  43  ; though  the  laft -mentioned  author  fays  he 
found  the  partition  of  the  capfule  parallel  to  the  valves,  and 
therefore  this  fpecies  is  a Bignonia  according  to  Juffeu.  So 
indeed  it  remains  in  Mr.  Aiton’s  Hort.  Kew,  v.  4.  34,  with 
the  fpecific  name  of  auflralis,  by  the  fubftitution  of  which 
Mr.  Brown  has  happily  got  rid  of  the  zhove  pandorean  con- 
fufion  ; and  there  we  fliall  readily  leave  it,  only  remarking 
that  it  is,  according  to  Mr.  Brown,  a native  of  Port  Jackfon, 
and  of  the  tropical  part  of  New  Holland,  not  of  Norfolk 
ifland.  The Jlem  is  twining.  Leaves  pinnate,  with  an  odd 
leaflet,  fmooth.  Flo’wers  panicled,  white,  with  a purple 
throat.  For  the  other  fpecies  above  named,  fee  Bignonia, 
n.  II,  14  and  15.  We  doubt  whether  the  tribe  in  queftion 
is  fuffciently  well  known  at  prefent  for  botanifts  to  under- 
take its  generic  reformation.  Nor  can  we  permit  the  above 
name  of  our  diftinguiflied  friend  Juffeu  to  pafs  without  ani- 
madverfion,  as  nothing  can  be  more  contrary  to  found  prin- 
ciples of  nomenclature,  nor  to  his  own  declaration  againft 
barbarous  names  in  his  preface.  The  prefent  is  peculiarly 
ill  applied,  as  the  original  Tecomaxochitl  of  Hernandez  ap- 
pears to  be  Solandra  grandiflora,  or  very  like  it,  having 
Ample  leaves. 
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TECONAjin  Geography,  a town  of  HindooAan,  in  Dow- 
latabad  ; 21  miles  W.  of  Poonah. 

TECONIC  Falls,  a cataraft  in  the  river  Kennebeck, 
about  65  miles  from  its  mouth. 

TECORIPA,  a town  of  New  Mexico,  in  the  province  of 
Sonora  ; 70  miles  E.  of  Pit  quin, 

TECRIT,  a town  of  Afiatic  Turkey,  in  the  government 
of  Moful,  fituated  on  a rock  near  the  well  lide  of  the  Tigris, 
on  the  borders  of  the  Arabian  Irak.  Tecrit  is  thought  to  be 
the  Birtha  or  Vitra  of  the  ancients,  defcribed  as  a vei-y  llrong 
fortrefs,  and  faid  to  have  been  conllrudled  by  Alexander 
the  Great.  It  was  chofen  in  the  feventh  century  for  the 
abode  of  a Jacobite  primate,  and  increafed  to  a conliderable 
town.  In  1393,  it  was  taken  by  Timur  Bee,  who  put  all 
the  foldiers  that  defended  it  to  death.  The  ruins  are  exten- 
five,  and  the  number  of  houfes  amount  to  about  five  or  fix 
hundred,  with  a caravanfera  and  two  cofiee-houfes  ; 120 
miles  S.  of  Moful.  N.  lat.  34°  37'.  E.  long.  42°  37'. 

TECTONA,  in  Botany,  a name  altered  by  Linnaeus  from 
the  Eall  Indian  name  of  this  valuable  timber-tree,  Tch,  Tekka, 
Theka,  or  Teak,  and  made  claffical,  according  to  a method 
which  he  fometimes  ufed,  from  tejcLi’,  a carpenter,  or  rsKlonx, 
a piece-work  in  timber,  or  iron,  both  derived  from  to 

build ; alluding  to  the  ufe  of  the  wood  in  building  houfes  as 

well  as  Ihips Linn.  Suppl.  20.  Schreb.  141.  Willd.  Sp. 

PI.  V.  I.  1088.  Mart.  Mill.  Dift.  v.  4.  Thunb.  Nov.  Gen. 
dilf.  4.  71.  Ait.  Hort.  Kew.  v.  2.  ii.  Gsrtn.  t.  57. 
(Theka;  Juff.  108.  Lamarck  Illuftr.  t.  136.) — Clafs  and 
order,  Pentandria  Monogynia.  Nat.  Ord.  Perfonatee,  Linn. 
Vitices,  Juff. 

Gen.  Ch.  Cal.  Perianth  inferior,  of  one  leaf,  bell-ffiaped, 
its  margin  in  five,  occalionally  fix,  ovate  blunt  fegments,  per- 
manent. Cor.  of  one  petal,  funnel-lliaped  ; tube  fliorter  than 
the  calyx  ; limb  in  five,  occafionally  fix, deep,  obovate,  crenate 
fegments,  incurved  at  the  point,  twice  as  long  as  the  tube. 
Nedlary  a glandular  ring,  at  the  bafe  of  the  germen.  Stain. 
Filaments  as  many  as  the  fegments  of  the  corolla,  inferted, 
alternately  therewith,  into  the  tube,  decurrent,  thread-fiiaped, 
ereft,  rather  longer  than  the  limb  ; anthers  heart-fhaped  ; 
two-lobed,  ereft.  Pifl.  Germen  fuperior,  nearly  globular, 
downy;  ftyle  thread-lhaped,  downy,  llightly  curved,  the 
length  of  the  corolla  ; lligmas  two,  revolute,  obtufe.  Peric. 
Drupa  nearly  globofe,  depreffed,  dry,  fpongy,  hairy,  con- 
cealed in  the  enlarged,  inflated,  rnembranous  calyx.  Seed. 
Nut  bony,  the  fhape  of  the  drupa,  with  a terminal  knob,  of 
four  cells,  with  folitary  kernels. 

Eff.  Ch.  Corolla  five-cleft.  Stigma  divided.  Drupa 
dry,  fpongy,  within  the  inflated  calyx.  Nut  of  four  cells. 

Obf.  The  terminal  flowers  are  often  fix-cleft. 

I.  T.  grandis.  Teak-wood,  or  Indian  Oak.  Linn. 
Suppl.  151.  Willd.  n.  I.  Ait.  n.  i.  Roxb.  Coromand. 
V.  I.  10.  t.  6.  (Theka  ; Rheede  Hort.  Malab.  v.  4.  57. 
t.  27.  Jatus  ; Rumph.  Amboin.  v.  3.  34.  t.  18.) — Native 
of  the  mountainous  parts  of  the  Malabar  and  Coromandel 
coalls,  as  well  as  of  Java,  Ceylon,  and  other  countries  of  the 
Eafl  Indies,  flowering  during  the  hot  feafon  ; but  not  til! 
the  tree  is  arrived  at  a confiderable  age  and  magnitude,  fo 
that  there  is  little  chance  of  feeing  it  bloffom  in  our  Itoves, 
where  young  plants  are  fometimes  introduced.  The  trunk 
in  its  native  country  grows  eredl,  to  a vail  height,  with  co- 
pious fpreading  oppofite  branches,  croffing  each  other, 
quadrangular  when  young.  Leaves  fpreading,  oppofite, 
ftalked,  elliptic-oblong,  acute,  entire,  flightly  waved,  with 
one  rib  and  many  tranfverfe  veins,  whofe  fubdivifions  are 
finely  reticulated  ; their  upper  fide  rough  like  a file  ; lower 
finely  downy  : their  length  is  generally  about  a fpan,  but 


the  leaves  on  young  branches  fometimes  meafure  eighteen 
inches  or  two  feet,  and  are  nearly  half  as  much  in  breadtli. 
Panicles  terminal,  hoary,  very  large  and  fpreading,  repeatedly 
fubdivided  in  an  oppofite  manner,  with  lanceolate  IraBeas. 
Flowers  very  numerous,  comparatively  fmall,  being  fcarcely 
half  an  inch  long  ; externally  hoary  ; internally  yellow, 
dotted  with  red.  Anthers  yellow.  Fruit  the  fize  of  a fmall 
cherry,  rough,  brown,  in  a large  membranous,  brown,  blad- 
dery calyx,  refembling  the  Phyfalis  Alkegengi  in  general  fhape, 
but  hardly  fo  large. 

The  wood  of  this  tree  is,  as  Dr.  Roxburgh  remarks,  by 
far  the  mofl  ufeful  timber  in  Afia  ; it  is  light,  eafily  worked, 
and  though  porous,  both  ftrong  and  durable.  For  fhip- 
building  it  is  peculiarly  excellent  for  its  lightnefs,  and  its 
durability  either  in  or  out  of  the  water.  Pegu  affords  the 
largeft  quantity  of  this  timber,  w'hich  is  eafily  brought  down 
the  i-ivers  of  that  country,  and  fold  cheap.  The  fame  author 
mentions  that  the  banks  of  the  Godavery,  in  Hindooftan, 
afford  a teak  which  is  beautifully  veined,  much  clofer  in  the 
grain,  and  heavier,  than  ufual.  This  fort  is  peculiarly  fitted 
for  furniture,  and  gun-carriages. — Teak-wood,  according  to 
Thunberg,  fetches  a confiderable  price  at  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope,  on  account  of  its  great  utility,  in  a country  where 
large  timber-trees  are  rare. 

TECTOSAGES,  or  Volca  Tedofages,  in  Ancient  Geo- 
graphy, a people  included  amongfl  thofe  who  inhabited  the 
fouthern  part  of  Gaul,  belonging  more  particularly  to 
Languedoc. 

TECTRICES,  in  Ornithology,  are  the  leffer  coverts  of 
the  wings  of  birds,  or  the  feathers  which  lie  on  the  bones  of 
the  wings. 

TECUCZI,or  TECUTSCH,in  a town  of  Euro- 

pean Turkey,  in  Moldavia,  on  the  Birlat  ; 70  miles  W.N.W. 
of  Galatz. 

TECULET,  a town  of  Africa,  in  the  empire  of  Mo- 
rocco, fituated  near  the  coall  of  the  Atlantic,  on  the  edge  of 
a mountain.  In  the  year  1514,  this  town  was  lacked  by  the 
Portuguefe,  and  a great  number  of  inhabitants  carried  away 
for  flaves.  It  has  been  fince  re -peopled  ; 15  miles  E.  of 
Mogodor. 

TECUM  Duces.  See  Duces. 

TED,  in  Agriculture,  a term  made  ufe  of  to  fignify  the 
fpreading  abroad  new-mown  grafs,  w'hich  is  the  firft  thing 
done  in  order  to  its  being  dried,  and  made  into  hay.  Much 
in  the  procefs  of  hay-making  depends  upon  good  and  com- 
plete tedding  of  the  graffy  hay  in  the  beginning  of  the 
work. 

TEDANIUM,  Teuonius,  or  Tidanus,  in  Ancient  Geo- 
graphy, a river  of  Illyria,  which  ferved  as  a boundary  be- 
tween this  province  and  Japygia.  Pliny. 

TEDBURY,  in  Geography.  See  Tetbury. 

TEDDER,  Teddou,  or  Tether,  m Agriculturj',  a rope 
or  chain  by  which  an  animal  is  tied,  and  confined  in  the 
fields,  that  it  may  not  pafture  on  too  wide  a range.  This  is 
very  feldom  a good  pratlice,  or  one  that  fhould  be  much 
followed. 

TEDELER,  or  Tedlis,  in  Geography.  See  Dellys. 

TEDESCHI,  or  Tudeschi,  Niccolo,  in  Biography, 
an  eminent  canonill,  fometimes  called  “ the  abbot,”  and 
fometimes  “ Panormitanus,”  from  the  city  of  Palermo,  tlie 
city  in  which,  as  fome  fay,  he  was  born,  in  1386,  though 
others  make  Catania  his  native  place.  At  the  age  of  fourteen 
he  took  the  habit  of  St.  Benedift  in  Catania,  and  after- 
wards purfued  his  ftudies  at  Bologna.  We  Ihall  not  follow 
him  through  all  the  ftages  of  his  advancement  from  one  de- 
gree of  reputation,  and  from  one  ffation  of  honour  and  trull 
10  to 
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from  pope  Felix  V.,  favoured  by  Alphonfo,  king  of  Sicily, 
and  openly  embraced  his  party  during  the  contefts  about  the 
apal  throne.  In  1442  he  was  pope’s  legate  to  Frederic, 
ing  of  the  Romans  ; but  when  Alphonfo  took  part  with 
pope  Eugenius,  Tedefchi  retired  to  his  church  at  Palermo, 
of  which  he  was  archbifhop.  He  would  not  diveft  himfelf 
of  the  purple,  though  received  from  an  anti-pope,  but  died 
poffeffed  of  it  in  1445.  Of  the  erudition  of  this  ecclefiaf- 
tic,  however  fluftuating  and  temporifing  he  was  in  his  poli- 
tics, vve  have  ample  evidence  in  his  works,  an  edition  of 
which  was  publilhed  at  Venice,  in  9 vols.  fob,  in  1617. 

TEDESCHINI,  Christiani,  a buffo  tenor  finger 
in  the  comic  opera,  who  came  hither  from  Berlin  at  the 
fame  time  as  the  Paganini,  1760.  He  appeared  firft  in 
an  under  charafter  in  “ II  Mondo  nella  Luna,”  com- 
pofed  by  Galuppi.  Nor  was  his  figure  (which  was 
or  voice  fit  for  a more  important  part.  He  was,  we  be- 
lieve, by  birth  a German,  whence  he  had  his  name  ; but  he 
had  been  in  Italy,  and  his  language  on  the  ftage,  and  manner 
of  finging,  were  perfeftly  Italian. 

He  fung  on  our  opera  ftage  but  one  year,  and  afterwards 
devoted  his  time  totally  to  fcholars,  and  became  a very 
fafhionable  and  ufeful  finging-mafter.  Among  his  numerous 
pupils  he  made  many  good  fingers,  the  Mifs  Fitzpatricks, 
Mifs  Sloper,  &c.  &c.;  and  was  of  ufe  to  many  of  our  ftage- 
fingers.  After  accumulating  a confiderable  fum  of  money 
by  diligence  and  hard  labour,  he  returned  to  the  continent  to 
end  his  days. 

TE  DEUM,  a kind  of  hymn,  or  fong  of  thankfgiving, 
ufed  in  the  church,  beginning  with  the  words  Te  Deum  lau- 
damus.  We  praife  thee,  0 God, — It  is  ufually  fuppofed  to  be 
the  compofition  of  St.  Auguftine  and  St.  Ambrofe. 

It  is  cuftomarily  fung  in  the  Romifti  church  with  extra- 
ordinary pomp  and  folemnity  upon  the  gaining  of  a battle, 
or  other  happy  event : and  fometimes  even  to  conceal  a 
defeat. 

This  hymn  was  likewife  fung  in  Proteftant  churches  on 
days  of  thankfgiving  for  a viftory,  peace,  or  other  national 
event.  Purcell  compofed  his  Te  Deum  for  the  opening  of  the 
cathedral  of  St.  Paul’s,  but  did  not  live  till  that  ftrufture 
was  finilhed. 

In  Boyer’s  Annals  of  Queen  Anne,  vol.  iv.,  1704,  it  is 
faid  that  the  hymn  Te  Deum,  with  other  anthems,  were 
admirably  performed  at  St.  Paul’s,  when  her  majefty  went 
thither  in  great  ftate  on  the  day  of  thankfgiving  for  the  vic- 
tory at  Blenheim.  We  are  not  informed  by  whom  the  mufic 
was  compofed  ; it  is  only  faid  that  it  was  performed  with 
great  folemnity  by  the  three  choirs  of  her  majefty’s  chapel, 
Weftminfter  Abbey,  and  St.  Paul’s.  There  was  no  inftru- 
mental  band  on  this  occafion,  or  any  other  accompaniment 
to  the  voices  than  the  organ,  which  feems  to  have  been  the 
cafe  in  all  former  times,  when  any  of  our  fovereigns  went  in 
ftate  to  St.  Paul’s. 

But  in  1706  we  are  told  in  the  fame  Annals,  vol.  v. 
p.  333,  that  at  a public  thankfgiving  for  the  battle  of  Ra- 
millies,  her  majefty  went  in  great  ceremony  to  St.  Paul’s,  ac- 
companied by  both  houfes  of  parliament,  and  all  the  great 
officers  of  ftate ; when  Te  Deum  was  performed  “ with 
vocal  and  injlrumenifll  mufic,  after  the  compofition  of  the  fa- 
mous Mr,  Henry  Purcell.”  And  this  feems  the  firll  time 
that  an  inftrumental  band  was  allowed  to  accompany  the 
voices  in  our  metropolitan  church  of  St. Paul. 

In  1708,  Te  Deum  was  fung  to  excellent  mufic  at  St, 
Paul’s,  compofed  by  Dr.  Crofts  for  the  viftory  at  Aude- 
natde,  whither  her  majefty  went  in  great  folemnity. 
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We  were  extremely  curious  to  learn  when  and  where  Han- 
del’s grand  Te  Deum  for  the  peace  of  Utrecht  was  firft  per- 
formed. It  was  natural  to  imagine  that  it  was  firft  heard  at 
St.  Paul’s,  and  that  queen  Anne  went  thither  in  ftate  on  the 
occafion,  which  fir  John  Hawkins  pofitively  afferts,  telling  us 
that,  “in  1713,  the  treaty  of  peace  at  Utrecht  being 
finifiied,  a public  thankfgiving  was  ordered  for  the  occafion, 
and  Mr.  Handel  received  from  the  queen  a command  to 
compofe  a Te  Deum  and  Jubilate,  which  were  performed  at 
St.  Paul’s  cathedral,  her  majefty  herfelf  attending  the  fer- 
vice.”  Hift.  Muf.  vol.  v.  p.  269. 

But  though  in  a paragraph  of  the  Poft  Boy,  July  2, 
1713,  it  is  announced  that  “ her  majefty  goes  the  7th  to 
St.  Paul’s,  being  the  day  appointed  for  the  thankfgiving, 
accompanied  by  the  houfes  of  the  lords  and  commons;” 
yet  in  the  fame  newfpaper,  from  Saturday  July  4,  to 
Tuefday  July  7,  1713,  the  public  was  informed  that  “ her 
majefty  does  not  go  to  St.  Paul’s  July  7,  as  (he  defigned, 
but  comes  to  St.  James’s  (from  Windfor)  to  return  thanks 
to  God  for  the  bleffings  of  peace.” 

If  Handel’s  elaborate  compofition  had  been  executed  at 
St.  Paul’s,  a ftyle  of  mufic  fo  new,  forcible,  and  mafterly, 
muft  have  had  a great  effeft  on  an  Englifh  congregation,  who 
had  never  heard  ecclefiaftical  mufic  fo  accompanied.  Pur- 
cell’s voice  parts,  always  pleafing,  well  accented,  and  e'x- 
preffive,  had  little  affiftance  from  an  inftrumental  band.  In- 
ftrumental mufic,  except  organ  playing,  was  but  little  culti- 
vated in  our  country  during  his  time.  But  Handel,  befides 
his  experience  in  Germany,  had  heard  operas  and  maffes  per- 
formed by  great  bands  in  Italy,  with  fuch  precifion  and 
effedls,  as  were  unknown  in  our  country  till  he  came  hither  to 
teach  us. 

Handel’s  Te  Deum  for  the  battle  of  Dettingen,  1743, 
and  Graun’s  for  the  king  of  Pruffia’s  viftory  at  Colin,  in 
1757,  are  the  moft  celebrated  compofitions  to  that  facred 
hymn  of  the  laft  century,  and  the  moft  likely  to  furvive 
the  prefent. 

TEDIASTUM,  in  Ancient  Geography,  a town  placed  by 
Ptolemy  in  the  interior  of  Liburnia,  near  Aruciae. 

TEDJEN,  or  Tedyen,  in  Geography.  See  Tedzen. 

TEDIF,  a town  of  Syria,  in  the  pachalic  of  Aleppo. 
Here  is  a Jewifh  fynagogue  ; and  the  inhabitants  have  a tra- 
dition that  one  of  the  minor  prophets  refided  here.  On  a 
hill  near  this  town  are  fome  fepulchres  and  aquedufts  cut  in 
the  rock  ; 21  miles  E.  of  Aleppo. 

TEDINGHAUSEN,  a town  of  the  duchy  of  Bre- 
men ; 9 miles  S.  of  Otterfberg. 

TEDIUM,  in  Ancient  Geography,  a town  of  Arabia  De- 
ferta,  near  Mefopotamia.  Ptol. 

TEDLA,  or  Tedila,  in  Geography,  a province  of  the 
empire  of  Morocco,  in  the  kingdom  of  Fez,  which  ex- 
tends along  the  eaftern  fide  of  Mount  Atlas,  and  has  to  the 
weft  the  province  of  Shavoya,  and  to  the  S.  Morocco.  This 
is  a rich  province,  abounding  in  (heep,  whole  wool  is  fo  fine, 
that  no  filk  is  fofter : it  is  ufed  in  the  manufafture  of  caps 
worn  by  the  opulent,  and  is  fold  at  Fez  at  a very  high  price : 
its  exportation  being  prohibited,  it  is  confumed  by  the  in- 
habitants. The  province  contains  450,000  inhabitants. 

TEDNEST,  or  Tedoest,  a town  of  Africa,  in  the 
empire  of  Morocco.  This  town  was  deftroyed  by  the  Por- 
tuguefe  in  the  year  1514,  and  in  part  rebuilt  by  the  Jews  ; 
40  miles  N.E.  of  Mogador. 

TEDONG.  See  Tirun. 

TEDSI,  a town  of  Africa,  in  the  country  of  Sus, 
fituated  to  the  eaft  of  Tarudant ; 90  miles  S.W.  of  Mo- 
rocco, 
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TEDZEN,  a town  of  Perfia,  in  Khoraffan,  on  a river 
^ the  fame  name  ; 32  miles  E.  of  Mefghid.— Alfo,  a river 
of  Perfia,  in  the  province  of  Khoralfan,  fuppofed  to  be  the 
ancient  Ochus,  and  next  in  fize  to  the  Oxus.  It  has  its 
fource  near  Saraks  ; and  after  receiving  many  ftreams,  and 
5ii  the  number  Melhed  river,  falls  into  the  Cafpian  fea,  in 
N.  lat.  38°  41'. 

TEE,  in  the  Manege.  See  BREAST-P/a/^. 

TEE-i9yi/arr.  See  Square. 

TEEBAKAN,  in  Geography,  a fmall  ifland  in  the  Eaft 
Indian  fea,  near  the  N.  coail  of  Borneo.  N.  lat.  ^z'. 
E.  long.  1 17°  39  . 

TEECHA,  a town  of  Bengal ; 45  miles  E.  of  Cal- 
cutta. 

TEEDIA,  in  B-otany,  fo  named  by  Perfoon,  we  know 
not  with  what  meaning. — “ Perf.  Syn.  v.  2.  166.”  Brown 
in  Ait.  Hort.  Kew.  v.  4.  47.  See  Capraria,  fp.  3, 
luclda,  on  which  alone  this  genus  is  founded,  being  diftin- 
guilhed  by  having  a berry  inftead  of  a capfule,  as  is  remarked 
in  the  place  indicated.  We  have  not  had  an  opportunity  of 
examining  whether  this  be  really  the  cafe,  or  whether  it  be 
a capfule  with  or  without  a pulpy  coat  ; nor  do  we  know 
how  far  Willdenow’s  fuggeftion,  that  all  the  Cape  fpecies 
poflibly  have  a fimilar  feed-veffel,  is  well  founded. 

TEEFEE,  in  Geography,  a town  of  Africa,  in  Kaffon  ; 
30  miles  N.W.  of  Kooniakary. 

TEEHEENGAN,  a fmall  ifland  in  the  Eaft  Indian 
fea,  N.  of  Borneo.  N.  lat.  7'=’  49'.  E.  long.  1 17°  30'. 

TEEKOOL,  a fmall  ifland  in  the  Sooloo  Archipelago. 
N.  lat.  6°  6'.  E.  long.  120°  25'. 

TEELNA,  a town  of  Bengal;  10  miles  W.  of  Con- 
chong. 

TEEMBIE,  a town  of  Africa,  in  the  country  of 
Foota.  N.  lat.  10°  28'.  W.  long.  10°  48'. 

TEEMBOO,  a town  of  Africa,  in  the  country  of 
Foota.  N.  lat.  9°  59'.  W.  long.  10°  18'. 

TEEN-TALLOW,  a town  of  Hindooftan,  in  Guze- 
rat ; 20  miles  S.E.  of  Brodera. 

TEERAH,  a province  of  Candahar,  W.  of  Paifhawar. 

TEERANDAZEE,  a town  of  Candahar  ; 8 miles  E. 
of  Suffa. 


TEERRAWHITTE,  the  fouth-weft  point  of  the 
northernmoft  ifland  of  New  Zealand,  in  the  South  Pacific 
ocean,  and  the  N.  fide  of  Cook’s  Straits. 

TEERWISCH,  a town  of  Pruffia,  in  the  province  of 
Oberland  ; 8 miles  N.N.W.  of  Ortellburg. 

TEES,  a river  of  England,  which  riles  on  the  borders 
of  Cumberland,  and  runs  into  the  German  ocean,  about 
ten  miles  below  Stockton,  N.  lat.  54°  42'.  The  whole 
courfe  forms  a boundary  between  the  counties  of  York  and 


Durham. 

TEESDALIA,  in  Botany,  received  that  name  from 
Mr.  R.  Brown,  in  memory  of  the  late  Mr.  Robert  Teef- 
dale,  F.L.S.,  who  died  on  Chriftmas-day,  1804.  This 
accurate  Englilh  botanift  was,  for  many  years,  a feedfm.an 
in  the  Strand,  but  retired  from  bufinefs  fome  time  before  his 
death,  refiding  firft  at  Ranelagh,  near  Chelfea,  and  after- 
wards at  Turnham-Green.  He  was  the  author  of  “ Planta 
Eboracenfes  ; or  a Catalogue  of  the  more  rare  Plants,  which 
grow  wild  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Caftle  Howard,  in  the 
North  Riding  of  Yorkfliire,  difpofed  according  to  the  Lin- 
naean  Syftem  publifhed  in  the  Tranfadlions  of  the  Lin- 
nsean  Society,  v.  2.  103.  The  author  compofed  this  cata- 
logue whilft  he  was  gardener  to  the  earl  of  Carlifle Brown 

in  Ait.  Hort.  Kew.  v.  4.  83.  Sm.  Tr.  of  Linn.  Soc.  v.  1 1. 
283.  Compend.  FI.  Brit.  cd.  2.  98 — Clafs  and  order,  Te- 
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fraJynamia  SUiculofa.  Nat.  Ord.  StUquofee,  Linn.  Ctucifer/g, 
Juft. 

Gen.  Ch.  CaL  Perianth  inferior,  of  four  elliptical,  con- 
cave, fmall,  fpreading,  equal,  deciduous  leaves.  Cor.  Pe- 
tals four,  obovate-oblong,  obtufe,  fpreading,  with  ftiort 
broad  claws.  Stam.  Filaments  fix,  flightly  club-fliaped, 
afcending,  each  with  a dilated  ovate  fcale  attached  to  its  inner 
fide,  a little  above  the  bafe,  the  two  lateral  ones  fliorteft  and 
moft  diftant,  in  one  fpecies  wanting  ; anthers  vertical,  of 
two  round  lobes,  diftant  at  their  bafe.  Ptjl.  Germen 
fuperior,  feflile,  roundilh,  emarginate,  tumid  at  one  fide,  flat 
at  the  other ; ftyle  fcarcely  any  ; ftigma  capitate.  Peru. 
Pouch  ereft,  inverfely  heart-lhaped,  tumid,  with  a longi- 
tudinal furrow  in  front ; concave,  with  an  elevated  ridge,  at 
the  back,  two-celled ; partition  lanceolate ; valves  boat- 
fhaped,  oblique,  keeled.  Seeds  two  in  each  cell,  ovate. 

Eft.  Ch.  Pouch  emarginate,  inverfely  heart-lhaped.  Seeds 
two  in  each  cell.  Filaments  with  a fcale  on  their  inner  fide, 
near  the  bafe. 

1.  T.  nudicaulis.  Naked-ftalked  Teefdalia.  Ait.  n.  i. 
Sm.  Tr.  of  L.  Soc.  v.  ii.  286.  (Iberis  nudicaulis;  Linn. 
Sp.  PI.  907.  It.  Oeland.  139.  Sm.  FI.  Brit.  692.  Engl. 
Bot.  t.  327.  Curt.  Lond.  fafc.  6.  t.  42.  FI.  Dan.  t.  323  ? 
Burfa  paftoria  minima  ; Ger.  Em.  276.  Shepherd’s  Crefs  ; 
Petiv.  Herb.  Brit.  t.  50.  f.  2.) — Petals  unequal. — Native 
of  dry  gravelly  fituations  in  the  northern  parts  of  Europe, 
flowering  in  April  or  May.  It  occurs  about  London,  Nor- 
wich, and  Bury,  but  is  not  a general  Englilh  plant.  The 
root  is  fmall,  tapering,  animal.  Herb  varying  much  in  luxu- 
riance and  number  of  ftalks.  Leaves  feveral,  almoft  en- 
tirely radical,  pinnatifid  in  a lyrate  manner,  ftalked,  rough- 
ilh  principally  at  the  edges.  Stalks  unbranched ; the  cen- 
tral one  always  eredt  and  naked  ; the  reft  afcending,  fpread- 
ing or  decumbent,  often  bearing  a leaf  or  two.  Floauers 
white,  very  fmall,  corymbofe.  Calyx  fmooth,  often  pur- 
plilh.  Two  inner  or  upper  petals  as  long  as  the  calyx  ; 
outer  ones  full  twice  as  long  ; all  entire.  The  remarkable 
fcales  on  the Jlamens  were  firft  particularly  noticed  in  Engli/h 
Botany.  On  thefe  Mr.  Brown  founds  his  principal  generic 
charadler,  omitting  the  irregularity  of  the  petals,  in  which 
this  plant  agrees  with  Iberis,  though  very  little  in  its  habit, 
which  is  rather  that  of  a Lepidium.  (See  thofe  articles.) 
The  writer  of  the  prefent  article  has,  in  the  Tranfadlions  of 
the  Linnaean  Society  above  quoted,  critically  inveftigated 
the  hiftory  of  this  fpecies  and  the  following,  and  has  firft 
brought  them  together  under  one  genus. 

2.  T.  regularis.  Regular -flowered  Teefdalia.  Sm.  as 
above,  286.  (Lepidium  nudicaule ; Linn.  Sp.  PL  ed.  i. 
643.  ed.  2.  898.  Loefl.  It.  Hii'p.  155.  Nafturtium  mini- 
mum vernum,  foliis  tantilm  circa  radicem  ; Magnol.  Bot. 
Monfp.  187.  t.  186.  N.  foliis  pinnatifidis,  caule  nudo  flori- 
bus  tetrandris  ; Gerard  Gallopr.  347,  excluding  the  Iberis 
of  Linnaeus.) — Petals  equal.  Stamens  but  four. — Native  of 
dry  elevated  gravelly  places  in  the  fouth  of  France,  and 
above  the  convent  of  St.  Bernard  at  Madrid,  flowering  in 
tlie  early  fpring.  The  root  is  annual.  Whole  herb  fo  pre- 
cifely  refembling  the  foregoing,  except  in  being  ufually  ra- 
ther lefs  luxuriant,  that  it  is  fcarcely  poflible  to  diftinguifti 
them,  except  by  the  jlatuers.  The  petals  of  the  prefent  are 
all  of  equal  fize,  fpreading,  longer  than  the  calyx.  Sta- 
mens only  four,  two  at  each  broad  fide  of  the  germen,  each 
bearing  a white  expanded  fcale,  as  in  the  T.  nudicaulis  ; the 
two  fliorter,  or  more  fpreadingy^amenr  entirely  wanting.  It 
is  much  to  be  wiihed  that  feeds  of  this  fpecies  could  be  pro- 
cured from  Montpellier,  that  we  might  compare  both  in 
a living  ftate.  Linnaeus  was  always  p^prfuaded  of  their 
being  diftindl. 
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TEESEE,  in  Geography,  a town  of  Africa,  in  Kajaaga. 
N.  lat.  14°  50'.  W.  long.  9°  27'. 

TEESHOO  LOOMBOO,  or  Lubrong,  a town  and 
large  monallery  of  Thibet,  confifting  of  three  or  four  hun- 
dred habitations  of  the  Gylongs,  befides  temples,  maufolea, 
and  the  palace  of  the  fovereign  pontiffs,  all  built  of  Hone  ; 

2 miles  S.W.  of  Sgigatchee. 

TEESTA,  or  Yo  Sanpoo,  a river  of  Afia,  which  rifes 
in  Thibet,  and  runs  into  the  Ganges  by  two  ftreams,  one  25 
miles  N.,  the  other  80  E.S.E.  of  Moorfliedabad. 

TEETBADDY,  a town  of  Bengal ; 27  miles  N.E.  of 
Dacca. 

TEETH,  Difeafes  of  the.  The  difeafes  which  affeft  the 
teeth  and  the  parts  conneAed  with  them,  are  ufually  divided 
into  two  kinds ; namely,  into  fuch  as  are  termed  common, 
becaufe  they  are  alfo  met  with  in  other  parts  ; and  into 
thofe  which  are  called  proper,  being  obferved  only  in  the 
teeth.  Hence,  as  the  celebrated  Plenck  has  remarked,  the 
fubjeft  may  be  conveniently  treated  of  under  the  following 
heads.  Dodfrina  de  Morb.  Dentium,  See.  Lovanii,  1796. 

Of  Natural  Dentition. — The  procefs  by  which  the  teeth 
make  their  way  through  the  gums,  is  named  dentition,  (fee 
Dentition,)  which  may  be  divided  into  the  frfl  and 
fecond. 

I.  Of  the  Firfl  Dentition — In  the  fixth  or  feventh  month 
after  birth,  the  frfl  or  milk  teeth  make  their  appearance 
through  the  gums.  The  two  middle  incifores  of  the  lower 
jaw  are  thofe  which  moll  frequently  firfl  come  out,  and,  in 
the  courfe  of  a few  weeks,  they  are  generally  followed  by 
the  two  middle  incifor  teeth  of  the  upper  jaw.  At 
length,  after  fome  months  more,  the  lateral  incifors  and  the 
canine  teeth  fliew  themfelves.  The  anterior  molares,  or 
front  grinders,  do  not  commonly  pafs  through  the  gums  until 
the  child  is  a twelvemonth  old. 

The  third  and  fourth  grinders  are  cut  about  the  tenth  or 
twelfth  year,  and  the  dentes  fapientise  at  the  age  of  twenty, 
or  even  at  a more  advanced  period  of  life. 

The frf  dentition,  therefore,  lafls  from  the  fixth  month  to 
the  fecond  or  third  year.  The  fecond  from  the  ninth  to  the 
thirteenth  year. 

But  it  is  to  be  obferved,  that  the  interval  betwixt  the 
periods  when  the  teeth  are  adlually  cut,  is  fubjedl  to  very 
great  variety,  both  with  refpedl  to  different  teeth  and  dif- 
ferent children.  Sometimes  a month,  fometimes  half  a year, 
and,  on  other  occafions,  a whole  twelvemonth  will  elapfe 
between  the  firfl  appearance  of  one  tooth  and  that  of 
another. 

The  cutting  of  each  tooth  has  two  diflinft  llages  ; the  firfl 
of  which  has  been  called  the  periodus  ingreffus  ; the  fecond,  the 
periodiis  egreffus. 

The  firfl  flage  is  ufually  obferved  in  the  fourth  month, 
or  about  fix  weeks  before  the  tooth  paffes  through  the  gums. 
It  happens  when  the  tooth,  in  confequence  of  its  augmented 
fize,  begins  to  prefs  againll  the  bony  laminae  of  the  focket, 
fo  as  to  make  them  recede.  At  this  period  the  child  feels  a 
degree  of  itching  in  the  gums,  and  hence  it  is  that  he  now 
frequently  puts  into  his  mouth  his  fingers,  or  other  hard 
bodies,  and  compreffes  them  by  flrongly  biting  them  between 
the  gums.  The  fecretion  of  the  faliva  is  increafed.  The 
gums  become  red,  and  fwell  in  the  fituation  of  the  tooth 
which  is  about  to  be  cut.  When  the  child  fucks,  he  irritates 
and  bites  the  nipple  ; he  is  alfo  commonly  troubled  with  a 
purging  and  a cough  ; he  is  watchful,  cries  frequently, 
and  becomes  feverifh. 

Sometimes,  however,  dentition  takes  place  fo  eafily,  that 
none  of  the  preceding  fymptoms  are  remarked. 

After  a few  days,  the  above  complaints  generally  eeafe, 
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but  not  unfrequently  come  on  again  in  about  a fortnight  or 
a month,  that  is  to  fay,  about  the  commencement  of  the 
fecond  flage,  or  that  in  which  the  tooth  makes  its  egrefs. 
Then  the  gum  grows  white,  or  exhibits  whitilh  points  in  the 
fituation  of  the  tooth  which  is  about  to  be  cut.  Thefe  arc 
caufed  by  the  tooth  itfelf,  and  difappear  as  foon  as  it  has 
paffed  through  the  gum. 

2.  Of  the  Second  Dentition. — In  the  feventh  or  eighth  year, 
the  milk-teeth,  amounting  in  number  to  twenty,  become 
loofe,  and  gradually  fall  out,  generally  in  the  fame  order  in 
which  they  were  cut.  Soon  afterwards,  the  fecond  or  perma- 
nent teeth  rife  out  of  the  gums.  It  hardly  ever  happens, 
that  the  fecond  dentition  produces  any  dangerous  fymptoms, 
the  paffage  through  the  alveolary  procefs  and  gum  being 
now  fufficiently  capacious. 

After  the  milk-teeth  have  fpontaneoufly  fallen  out,  or 
been  extra£led,  they  are  almofl  always-found  to  be  deflitute 
of  fangs.  This  is  a circumllance  which  has  puzzled  many 
eminent  writers,  and  has  even  given  birth  to  the  erroneous 
doclrine,  that  the  milk-teeth  are  never  furnifhed  with  fangs. 
Suffice  it  here  to  fay,  that  in  the  opinion  of  the  bell  informed 
modern  furgeons,  the  difappearance  of  the  fangs  is.  the  effe£l 
of  abforption. 

Sometimes  cliildren,  but  more  frequently  adults,  cut  their 
teeth  a third  time.  It  is  faid  that  dentition  has  been  ob- 
ferved to  happen  thrice  in  an  infant  five  years  of  age  ; and 
Plenck  was  acquainted  with  a man,  who  was  born  with  two 
of  the  grinding  teeth,  which  were  afterwards  changed  twice. 
(Doftrina  de  Morbis  Dentium,  p.  10.)  Even  a fourth 
dentition  has  been  noticed  by  fome  very  experienced  men. 
Halleri,  tom.  viii.  1.  30.  p.  22. 

Of  Difficult  Dentition. — The  advance  of  the  teeth  out  of  the 
fockets  or  gums  may  be  attended  with  the  moll  alarming 
fymptoms.  But  experience  proves,  that  in  numerous  children, 
the  whole  femicircle  of  each  jaw  becomes  furnifhed  with  teeth, 
without  the  flightell  mark  of  indifpofition  either  before,  or 
during  the  progrefs  of  the  teeth  through  the  gums.  In  other 
inllances  the  worll  fymptoms  prevail,  both  while  the  teeth  are 
making  their  way  out  of  the  fockets,  and  through  the  gums ; 
fuch  as  an  inflammatory  fwelling  of  the  gums,  tonfils,  and 
parotid  glands  ; rednefs  of  the  eyes  and  cheeks  ; vomiting, 
griping  pains,  tenefmus,  profufe  diarrhoea  with  green  evacu- 
ations, and  fometimes  obflinate  collivenefs  and  retention  of 
urine.  Fever,  accompanied  with  cough  and  other  catarrhal 
affedlions,  hiccough,  univerfal  or  partial  tetanus,  convuliions, 
&c.  are  the  fymptoms  by  which,  according  to  the  ellimate  of 
feveral  writers,  nearly  a third  of  children  are  dellroyed  in 
difficult  dentition. 

Thefe  are  the  common  fymptoms  of  difficult  dentition  ; 
but  occafionally  peculiar  ones  arife,  which  not  unfrequently 
fubfide  as  foon  as  the  tooth  is  cut  ; as,  for  inllance,  gutta 
rofacea  (Lorry,  Trail  de  Morb.  Cutaneis,  1777,  p.  4li-)5 
deafnefs  ; amaurotic  blindnefs  ; enlargement  of  the  knees; 
paralyfis  ; and  lamenefs  of  one  or  both  legs.  (Pafch,  Ab- 
handlung  aus  der.  Wundarzney  von.  den  Zahnen,  S.  25. 
36.)  Aphthae  of  the  mouth  ; an  inflamed  tubercle  over  the 
tooth  which  is  about  to  be  cut ; fuppuration,  ulceration,  and 
even  floughing  of  the  gums.  Rachitis  is  alfo  alleged  to  have 
its  origin  fometimes  from  difficult  dentition. 

Thefe  effeils  are  particularly  met  with  in  very  plethoric 
and  irritable  children  ; or  in  infants  whofe  bowels  are  over- 
charged with  irritating  excrementitious  matter.  Too  much 
laxity,  or  too  great  hardnefs  of  the  gums,  is  hardly  ever  the 
foie  caufe  of  fuch  fymptoms. 

With  regard  to  the  prognofis,  it  may  be  remarked,  that 
favourable  dentition  is  a fign  of  future  health.  Ricketty 
children  almofl  invariably  cut  their  teeth  with  difficulty. 

The 
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The  more  numerous  the  teeth  are  which  are  making  their 
way  out  together,  the  more  fevere  are  generally  the  fymp- 
toms,  and  the  greater  is  the  danger. 

Bloated,  collive,  heavy  children  are  extremely  liable  to  be 
carried  off  by  dentition. 

The  incifors  and  grinders  ufually  come  out  with  more  eafe 
than  the  canine  teeth.  Thin  children,  who  are  afFefted  with 
acute  fever,  and  whofe  bowels  are  open,  are  in  lefs  danger 
from  dentition.  Infants  who  have  a cough  during  this  pro- 
cefs,  are  often  a long  while  in  cutting  their  teeth.  The  fore- 
going prognofis  accords  with  what  was  pronounced  upon 
the  fubjedl  by  Hippocrates,  whofe  accuracy  remains  unim- 
peached. 

As  the  fym.ptoms  of  dentition  are  partly  injldmmatory, 
being  accompanied  with  a ftrong  determination  of  blood 
towards  the  head  and  brain  ; and  partly  fpafmodic,  in  confe- 
quence  of  the  fympathy  of  the  teeth  with  other  parts,  the 
treatment  requires  that  antiphlogiific  and  antifpafmodic 
means  be  employed.  It  is  necelfary,  therefore, 

1.  That  the  bowels  be  kept  open  with  emollient  clyfters. 

2.  That  leeches  be  applied  behind  the  ears. 

3.  That  the  fyrup  of  poppies,  with  nitre  and  one  or  two 
drops  of  laudanum  be  internally  adminiftered. 

4.  That  the  red  part  of  the  gum  over  the  tooth  which  is 
about  to  be  cut,  be  rubbed  with  a mixture  of  lemon-juice 
and  honey,  or  cream. 

5.  That  in  the  event  of  there  being  a tendency  to  convul- 
fions,  in  addition  to  the  other  fymptoms,  a divifion  of  the  gum 
be  made  over  the  tooth.  By  the  majority  of  practitioners, 
indeed,  the  lafl  is  coniidered  as  by  far  the  moll  ufeful  and 
efficient  means  of  relief. 

This  incifion  is  to  be  made  through  the  gum  with  the 
common  inllrument,  well  known  by  the  name  of  the  gum- 
lancet,  which  is  far  better  for  the  purpofe  than  an  ordinary 
lancet,  which  is  apt  to  cut  the  tongue  and  lips,  efpecially 
when  the  child  moves  about  much.  The  gi-inding  teeth  re- 
quire a crucial  incifion  : all  the  others  a fimple  tranfverfe 
cut  completely  through  the  gum.  The  wound  is  then  to  be 
examined  with  the  finger,  in  order  to  afcertain  that  no  tenfe 
fibre  over  the  tooth  continues  undivided.  In  this  country, 
pradfitioners  feldom  apply  any  thing  to  the  incifion  ; but 
abroad,  it  is  not  uncommon  to  put  to  it  a mixture  of  lemon- 
juice  and  honey. 

Internally,  antifpafmodics  may  be  exhibited,  particularly 
the  fyrup  of  poppies,  with  the  fpiritus  ammonise  fuc- 
cinatus. 

In  order  to  promote  dentition,  and  render  its  effedls  on  the 
conftitution  as  mild  as  poffible,  the  celebrated  Plenck  re- 
commends, that  as  foon  as  the  infant  is  five  months  old,  its 
gums  be  rubbed  feveral  times  a day  with  a mixture  of  lemon- 
juice  and  honey,  firft  over  the  middle  incifors  of  the  lower 
jaw,  and  when  thefe  have  come  out,  over  thofe  of  the  upper 
jaw. 

Emollient  remedies  are  faid  to  relax  the  gums  too  much, 
the  confequence  of  which  is,  that  the  loofe  gum  is  flowly 
and  difficultly  perforated  by  the  tooth,  as  iimead  of  idccr- 
ating,  it  is  only  raifed  and  rendered  tenfe. 

The  ufe  of  hard  applications,  as  biting  the  root  of  marfh- 
mallows,  fmooth  corals,  boars’  tufits,  &c.  render  the  gums 
callous  ; but  more  good  might,  perhaps,  be  derived,  if  fub- 
ftances  with  rough  furfaces  were  employed. 

A premature  incifion  of  the  gum  foon  clofes  again,  and 
therefore  does  little  fervice  ; but  we  do  not  believe  that  the 
cicatrix,  thus  produced,  can  be  any  impediment  afterwards 
to  dentition,  as  many  have  imagined  ; for  it  is  an  eftablifhed 
faft,  that  cicatrices  in  general  arc  more  difpofed  to  ulce- 
rate and  be  abforbed,  than  the  original  parts  of  the  body. 


We  would  never  fuffer  any  idle  apprehenfions  of  the  above 
fort  to  deter  us  from  dividing  the  gum,  W'ere  there  any  chance 
of  benefit  from  the  proceeding.  At  the  fame  time,  we  do 
not  recommend  this  as  a prophylactic  meafure,  but  as  being 
proper  only  when  illnefs,  fufpeCled  to  arife  from  dentition, 
actually  exifts. 

Premature  Dentition. — This  is  ftated  to  happen,  when  the 
milk-teeth  com.e  out  before  the  infant  is  fix  months  old. 
Sometimes  children  are  even  born  with  their  teeth  already 
cut.  Rzafeynky,  Rhodius,  I’Eclufe,  and  Stoerck,  mention 
a boy,  who  had  the  molares  at  the  time  of  birth.  Alfo  in  an 
abortion  of  fix  months,  and  another  of  feven,  teeth  have  been 
obferved.  (Halleri  Elementa  Phyfiol.  t.  vi.  p.  19.)  Van 
Swieten  met  with  two  incifors  in  an  abortion  of  five  months. 
(Comm.  t.  iv.  p.  742.)  In  a very  weak  male  child,  born  at 
eight  months,  Arnold  faw  two  perfeCt  teeth  rife  out  of  the 
lower  jaw  on  the  feventh  day  after  birth,  and  grow  with  ex- 
traordinary quicknefs  ; but  they  fell  out  in  the  eighth  week 
from  their  firft  appearance.  Obf.  Phyfico-Med.  p.  70. 

In  general  it  is  to  be  concluded,  that  early  dentition  indi- 
cates great  conftitutional  vigour  and  ftrength. 

Of  Backward  Dentition — Backward  dentition  is  when  the 
milk-teeth  are  not  cut,  though  the  child  is  a twelvemonth  old, 
or  even  older.  The  proximate  caufe  of  tjiis  delay  is  gene- 
rally referred  by  medical  writers  to  languor  and  weak- 
nefs  of  the  conftitution.  But  late  dentition  is  of  feveral 
kinds. 

1.  Backward  dentition  from  an  unknown  caufe  fome- 
times  happens,  the  teeth  not  making  their  appearance  for  a 
year  after  birth,  notwithftanding  the  children  have  not  any 
appearance  of  debility.  Van  Swieten  met  with  a moil 
healthy  female  child,  who  was  nineteen  months  old  when  (Ire 
cut  the  firft  tooth.  Comm.  t.  iv.  p.  742. 

2.  Backward  dentition  from  the  rickets.  It  is  univer- 
fally  known,  that  in  ricketty  children  the  cutting  of  the 
teeth  is  a long  while  delayed.  In  thefe  fubjedls  the  gums 
are  always  much  relaxed,  and  we  have  already  ftated,  that 
this  circumftance  is  by  no  means  favourable  to  dentition. 
It  is  probable,  alfo,  that  in  ricketty  infants  the  teeth  them- 
felves  are  a long  while  before  they  are  perfedlly  formed,  it 
being  well  afeertained,  that  in  fuch  conftitutions  the  depofi- 
tion  of  the  phofphate  of  lime  takes  place  with  extraordinary 
(lownefs  and  difficulty. 

3.  Backward  dentition  of  the  dentes  fapientije.  The  wife 
teeth  are  feldom  cut  before  the  twentieth  year,  and  fome- 
times  they  firft  come  out  in  perfons  confiderably  advanced  in 
years.  Halleri  Element.  Phyfiol.  t.  vi.  p.  28. 

4.  Late  dentition  in  adults.  Sometimes  this  takes  place 
a third  time,  chiefly  with  refpedl  to  the  incifores  ; and  in- 
llanccs  are  adlually  recorded,  in  which  thefe  teeth  were  cut 
in  adults,  or  even  in  old  perfons.  Haller  quotes  examples, 
in  which  they  were  cut  at  t!ie  ages  of  90,  95,  100,  1 18,  120, 
and  later.  Halleri,  1.  c.  t.  viii.  1.  30. 

W rang  Situation  of  the  Teeth Tliis  happens  when  the  teeth 

make  their  appearance  in  the  palate,  or  in  any  place  not 
comprifed  in  the  alveolary  arches.  The  proximate  caufe  of 
this  unpleafant  occurrence  is  the  preternatural  formation  of 
the  young  tooth  in  an  erroneous  fituation. 

The  cafes  may  be  of  different  kinds,  in  regard  to  the  place 
which  the  tooth  occupies. 

1.  When  a tooth  grows  out  of  the  palate,  it  obftruds 
maftication,  and  by  rubbing  againft  the  tongue,  often  makes 
it  ulcerate.  The  inconvenience  can  only  be  remedied  by 
extracting  the  difplaced  tooth. 

2.  The  tooth  may  come  out  under  tlie  tongue.  This  cafe 
produces  the  fame  grievances  as  the  preceding,  and  requires 
the  fame  mode  of  relief. 

3.  The 
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3.  The  next  curious  circumftance  which  we  have  to 
notice,  is  the  growth  of  teeth  in  the  ovaries.  It  is  now  be- 
lieved, that  the  teeth  fometimes  found  in  thefe  organs,  are 
not  always  the  relics  of  a previous  embryo,  but  may  be 
formed  there  as  a lufus  naturae.  An  inftance,  in  which  a 
tooth  was  formed  in  an  eneyfted  fwelling  in  the  orbit,  has 
been  lately  recorded  by  Mr.  Barnes  of  Exeter.  See  Medico- 
Chir.  Tranf. 

4.  Albinus  records  an  example,  in  which  a tooth  grew  out 
of  the  maxillary  procefs  below  the  orbit.  It  was  concealed 
until  it  made  its  way  out  in  this  extraordinary  fituation. 
Annot.  Acad.  t.  i.  p.  54. 

5.  The  teeth  have  fometimes  been  obferved  inverted, 
their  bodies  being  fituated  towards  the  jaw.  Pollich, 
Increm.  Oflium,  p.  25.  Albin.  c.  9.  Palfin,  c.  9. 

Extraordinary  Dtjlance  of  theTeeth  from  each  other. — Some- 
times the  teeth  are  placed  too  diftant  apart,  fo  that  between 
their  crowns  large  interfpaces  are  left. 

1.  In  children  three  years  of  age,  the  crowns  of  the  milk- 
teeth  are  fo  clofe  to  each  other,  that  they  are  laterally  as  it 
were  in  contact ; but  in  children  feven  years  old,  there  are 
wide  interfpaces  between  them.  The  reafon  of  this  is 
owing  to  the  jaw  increafing  in  fize,  while  the  dimenfions  of 
the  teeth  undergo  no  alteration.  The  fecond  or  permanent 
teeth,  on  the  other  hand,  (at  leaft  the  firft  twenty  of  them,) 
have  larger  bodies  than  the  milk-fet. 

2.  Frequently  the  tartar  infinuates  itfelf  between  the 
crowns  of  the  teeth,  and  occafions  a confiderable  feparation 
of  them.  We  need  fcarcely  obferve,  that  the  cure  requires 
that  the  tartar  fliould  be  taken  off,  and  the  teeth  reduced 
into  their  natural  pofition. 

3.  The  deformity  of  which  we  are  now  treating,  is  occa- 
fionally  afcribable  in  adult  fubjefts  to  the  preternatural 
breadth  of  the  jaw,  in  which  circumftance  it  is  abfolutely 
incurable. 

Extraordinary  Clofenefs  of  the  Teeth. — The  teeth  may  be 
too  crowded  together,  fo  that  their  crowns  are  laterally  in 
contadl.  This  defeft  may  extend  to  fome  or  all  the  teeth. 
The  frequent  confequence  is,  that  the  lateral  margins  of 
thefe  parts  become  carious. 

There  are  two  fpecies  of  the  diforder. 

1.  The  firft  arifes  from  the  great  width  of  the  crowns  of  the 
teeth,  and  it  may  be  afeertained  by  ocular  examination. 
In  fome  inftances,  all  the  bodies  of  the  teeth  are  preter- 
naturally  wide  ; in  others,  only  a certain  number  of  them. 

The  mode  of  cure  confifts  in  filing  off  a little  of  the  lateral 
edges  of  the  teeth  affefted. 

2.  The  fecond  fpecies  is  caufed  by  the  uncommon  ftiort- 
nefs  of  the  jaw.  It  may  be  known  by  obferving  that  the 
crowns  of  the  teeth  are  not  too  large,  and  that  the  alveolary 
arches  are  ftrikingly  diminutive. 

Here  the  mode  of  relief  is  the  fame  as  in  the  foregoing 
cafe. 

Extraordinary  Number  of  Teeth. — Sometimes  the  number 
of  the  teeth  exceeds  what  is  the  ufiial  ftiare  of  the  human 
fpecies  in  general ; and  this  particularly  occurs  whenever  the 
number  amounts  to  more"  than  thirty-two.  Columbus  has 
feen  thirty-three  (p.  34.) ; Fauchart,  thirty -three  and  thirty- 
four  (edit.  2.  tom.  i.  p.  3.)  ; Bourdet,  thirty-fix  (p.  25.)  ; 
and  Ingraffias,  thirty-fix,  including  twenty-four  grinders. 
Text  2. 

1.  With  refpeft  to  the  redundant  number  of  each  clafs,  it 
is  when  there  are  fix  incifores,  or  four  canine  teeth,  or  more 
than  ten  molares  in  one  jaw.  The  cafe  is  incurable. 

2.  In  fome  inftances,  the  exceffive  number  is  owing  to 
there  being  a double  row  of  teeth.  This  malformation  may 
happen  to  both  jaws,  or  be  confined  to  one.  It  has  been 


noticed  in  both  jaws  by  Munich,  p.  144;  Plinius,  c.  xi- 
p.  623  ; C.  Bartholinus,  p.  464,  &c. 

Arnold  met  with  a boy,  fourteen  years  old,  who  had  al- 
together feventy-two  teeth  in  his  mouth.  There  was  a 
double  fet  of  the  incifores,  canine  teeth,  and  three  pofterior 
grinders ; but  the  anterior  grinders  were  triple : confe- 
quently  there  were  counted  in  each  jaw  eight  incifores,  two 
canine  on  each  fide,  and  twelve  molares.  The  incifores  were 
not  arranged  in  an  even  double  row,  but  each  row  feemed 
irregular,  and  its  order  as  it  were  promifeuous.  The  ar- 
rangement of  the  canine  and  grinding  teeth  was  more  regular. 
None  of  thefe  teeth  were  affefted  with  caries.  Obf.  Phyf, 
Med.  p.  69. 

3.  There  may  be  a larger  number  of  teeth  than  common, 
in  confequence  of  the  prefence  of  one  of  the  milk-teeth  ; for 
when  the  latter  does  not  fall  out  at  the  ufual  period,  the  cor- 
refponding  permanent  teeth  come_  out  in  the  vicinity  of  it. 

Here  the  cure  confifts  in  drawing  the  fuperfluous  milk- 
tooth. 

Defcient  Number  of  Teeth. — Sometimes  the  number  of  the 
teeth  falls  fliort  of  what  is  ufual ; and  this  happens  whenever 
they  are  fewer  in  the  adult  fubjeft  than  thirty-two. 

1.  The  defective  number  may  be  owing  to  a preternatural 
fhortnefs  of  the  jaw.  Sometimes  one  or  more  teeth  remain 
concealed  during  life.  Thus,  the  dentes  fapientise  are  never 
cut  in  perfons  who  have  the  upper  or  lower  alveolary  arch 
not  fufficiently  long. 

2.  The  fex  alfo  makes  a difference ; women,  generally 
fpeaking,  having  fewer  teeth,  than  belong  to  men.  Riolan, 
p.  38,  and  39. 

3.  The  deficiency  in  the  number  may  proceed  from  a 
tooth  having  been  drawn,  or  dropped  out.  This  is  evi- 
dantly  a cafe  which  can  only  be  remedied  by  the  infertion  of 
an  artificial  tooth. 

4.  Laftly,  the  limitation  of  the  number  may  be  owing  to  j 

infancy ; for,  in  children  under  feven  years  of  age,  the  na- 
tural number  of  the  teeth  does  not  exceed  twenty.  ' 

Obliquity  of  the  Teeth. — The  pofition  of  fome  or  all  the  I 
teeth  may  be  oblique ; an  inconvenience  which  may  be 
caufed  by  the  milk-teeth  not  being  Ihed,  by  tartar  infinu- 
ating  itfelf  into  the  interfpaces  of  the  teeth,  by  loofenefs  of 
the  alveoli,  and,  laftly,  by  a forcible  luxation  of  the  teeth 
affe£ted.  The  milk-teeth  feldom  grow  obliquely  ; the  per- 
manent ones  do  fo  much  more  frequently.  The  molares 
hardly  ever  rife  in  a wrong  direftion  ; and,  in  general,  they 
are  only  the  incifores  and  canine  teeth  which  deviate  from 
the  right  pofition. 

With  regard  to  the  effefts  of  fuch  obliquity,  we  have  to 
obferve,  that  the  teeth  affected  impede  maftication,  interfere 
with  the  articulation  of  words,  ferioufly  disfigure  the  coun- 
tenance, and,  unlefs  drawn,  or  replaced  in  their  natural  po- 
fition, may  occafion  incurable  ulcers  on  the  tongue,  lips,  or 
cheeks. 

The  differences  of  the  obliquity  make  thefe  cafes  diviflble 
into  feveral  kinds.  ; 

1.  The  obliquity  forward  is  when  the  tooth  projefts  an- 

teriorly, fo  as  to  hurt  the  cheek  or  lips.  Such  a tooth  may 
caufe  ulceration  of  thefe  parts,  as  already  mentioned.  The 
parotid  du£t  has  been  known  to  be  perforated,  and  a fali- 
vary  fiftula  brought  on,  by  an  oblique  tooth  in  the  upper 
jaw.  Pafch,  1.  c.  p.  71.  : 

2.  The  obliquity  backward  is  when  the  pofition  of.  the 
tooth  inclines  towards  the  centre  or  pofterior  part  of  the 
mouth,  fo  as  to  be  capable  of  hurting  the  tongue.  Teeth,  j 
fo  circumftanced,  have  fometimes  been  the  caufe  of  ulcers  on 

the  tongue,  which  in  point  of  obftinacy  and  malignancy  have  jl 
truly  vied  with  cancer.  Plcnck  informs  us,  that  by  draw-  , 
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sn^  the  left  eye-tooth,  he  once  cured  an  ulcer,  which  had 
exifted  half  a year  on  the  left  edge  of  the  tongue.  P.  20. 

3.  The  converging  obliquity  is  when  the  crowns  of  the 
teeth  converge  in  their  htuation,  or  even  crofs  each  other. 

4.  The  diverging  obliquity  is  when  they  diverge. 

5.  The  lateral  obliquity  is  when  the  fide  of  the  body  of 
the  tooth  is  turned  more  or  lefs  forwards  or  backwards. 

6.  Obliquity  of  the  fang.  Sometimes  the  fangs  of  the 
teeth  are  curved  fo  obliquely  backwards  or  forwards,  that 
the  bottom  of  the  fockets  either  projedfs  like  a fmall  ex- 
oftofis,  or  is  completely  perforated. 

Of  the  ReduEiion  of  an  oblique  Tooth. — With  refpedf  to  one 
of  the  permanent  teeth,  which  is  rendered  oblique  by  the 
prefence  of  one  of  the  firll  fet,  the  treatment  confifts  in  im- 
mediately extradling  the  latter. 

The  milk-tooth  may  be  known  by  its  pearl  colour,  its 
more  polifhed  furface,  and  its  fmaller  fize.  The  permanent 
tooth  is  longer,  whiter,  ftronger,  and  of  greater  breadth. 
The  crowns  only  of  the  fecond  fet  of  grinders  are  fiiorter 
than  thofe  of  the  milk -fet.  Albini,  Annot.  Acad.  1.  ii. 
p.  19. 

But  an  oblique  permanent  tooth  may  be  replaced  in  its 
right  pofition,  by  the  following  means. 

1.  When  the  child  is  very  young,  and  the  tooth  quite 
recent,  it  may  be  reduced  into  its  proper  fituation,  by  fre- 
quently prefling  upon  it  with  the  finger  in  the  courfe  of  the 
day. 

2.  Or  the  reduftion  may  be  efledfed  with  a double  filk- 
thread,  fmeared  with  wax  and  maftich.  A noofe  is  to  be 
made  at  each  end  of  the  thread,  and  faftened  to  the  adjacent 
teeth.  The  thread,  being  then  divided  into  two,  is  to  be 
made  to  crofs  two  or  three  times  firmly  over  the  oblique 
tooth. 

3.  By  a metallic  plate.  The  length  of  the  plate  fliould 
exceed  the  meafure  of  the  two  neighbouring  teeth,  together 
with  the  oblique  one.  Its  width  fhould  be  lefs  than  tlie 
height  of  the  teeth.  It  is  to  be  applied  to  the  infide  of 
fuch  teeth  as  incline  inwards,  and  to  the  outfides  of  thofe 
which  incline  outwards.  At  the  ends  of  the  plate  are  two 
holes,  through  which  the  filk-threads,  fmeared  with  wax, 
are  to  be  pafled,  and,  after  erofling  each  other,  are  to  be 
tied  over  the  oblique  tooth. 

4.  By  Bruner’s  machine.  When  the  tooth  does  not  ad- 
mit of  reduclion  by  the  preceding  means,  Bruner’s  machine 
may  be  tried.  See  A Bruneri  Einleitung  zur  Wiflenfehaft 
eines  Zahnarztes,  p.  83. 

When  feveral  of  the  teeth  are  oblique,  the  cure  is  to  be 
attempted  by  the  fame  operations  ; but  when  the  fide  of  a 
tooth  inclines  forward,  it  is  neceflary  to  ufe  the  forceps  to 
bring  the  part  into  its  right  pofition. 

Loofenefs  of  the  Teeth. — Sometimes  the  teeth  become  loofe 
and  moveable  in  their  fockets.  The  proximate  caufe  of  this 
affedfion  may  depend  upon  the  lofs  of  the  elallicity  of  the. 
alveoli  and  gums,  upon  the  too  great  or  too  fmall  fize  of 
the  fockets,  or  upon  the  abforptioH  or  wafting  of  the  fangs. 
Loofe  teeth  ai-e  very  inconvenient  in  maftication,  and  eafily 
drop  out. 

Of  this  complaint  there  arc  feveral  fpccios,  the  differences 
of  which  are  referrible  to  tlie  caufes. 

1.  Loofenefs  of  the  teeth  from  fecond  dentition.  After 
the  feventh  year,  the  twenty  milk-teeth  begin  to  grow 
loofe,  and  fall  out,  nearly  in  the  fame  order  in  which  they 
were  cut. 

2.  Loofenefs  of  the  teeth  from  age.  In  old  perfons  the 
fockets  become  contrafted,  and  the  canal  in  the  fangs  being 
obliterated,  thefe  parts  alfo  diminiflr.  Hence  we  fee  the 
reafon  why  the  teeth  frequently  become  loofe  in  fubjeft'S  ad- 
vanced in  life. 


3.  Loofenefs  of  the  teeth  from  viokmt  concufllons.  A 
forcible  concuflion,  fuch  as  happens  in  falls  againft  the  teeth, 
diminilhes  the  elafticity  of  the  gums  and  fockets,  and  of 
courfe  may  be  a caufe  of  the  prefent  diforder. 

The  cure  requires  corroborant  wafhes  : the  tindfura  lacese, 
aftringent  decodfions,  red  wine,  fpirit  of  wine,  or  the  terra 
catechu  or  fanguis  draconis,  diflblved  in  camphorated  fpirit. 

4.  Loofenefs  of  the  teeth  from  relaxation  of  the  gums. 
There  are  people  whofe  gums  are  pale  and  relaxed,  at  the 
fame  time  that  there  is  no  appearance  of  feurvy. 

Here  the  cure  is  to  be  accomplifhed  by  the  means  recom- 
mended for  the  preceding  cafe. 

5.  Loofenefs  of  the  teeth  either  from  caries  of  the  focket 
or  fang.  TJiis  cafe  may  be  known  by  the  emiflion  of  pus 
from  the  focket  of  the  loofe  tooth.  Sometimes  a cure  may 
be  effedted  by  gargles  ; but,  in  general,  if  the  tooth  is  alfo 
painful,  it  ought  to  be  extradfed.  . 

6.  Loofenefs  of  the  teeth  from  feurvy  of  the  gums.  In 
fubjedfs  with  feurvy,  the  gums  become  loofe  and  fungous, 
and  the  fockets  filled  with  a fetid  purulent  matter : hence 
the  teeth  are  loofened. 

The  cure  requires  the  internal  exhibition  of  antifcorbutic 
medicines,  and  the  ufe  of  antifcorbutic  waihes. 

7.  Loofenefs  of  the  teeth  from  mercury.  Mercury  adls 
fpecifically  upon  the  gums,  deftroying  their  tone,  and  pro- 
moting the  fecretion  of  faliva.  Hence,  perfons  ufing  mer- 
cury, either  outwardly  or  inwardly,  are  liable  to  have  their 
teeth  rendered  loofe. 

The  cure  demands  purgative  medicines,  the  expulfion  of 
the  mercury  from  the  fyftern,  and  the  ufe  of  tonic  gargles. 

DefeB  of  Teeth. — When  the  teeth  are  entirely  wanting, 
feveral  very  unpleafant  effedls  are  neceffarily  the  confe- 
quence.  The  proper  maftication  of  the  food  being  then 
abfolutely  impoflible,  cardialgia,  and  other  complaints  con- 
nedfed  with  difficult  digeftion,  are  produced.  The  de- 
ficiency of  the  grinding  teeth  occafions  a collapfe  of  the 
cheeks,  and  of  courfe  an  unfightly  emaciation  of  the  coun- 
tenance ; while  the  want  of  the  incifores  fpoils  the  voice. 

1.  It  is  natural  for  all  young  infants  to  be  without  teeth, 
until  they  are  feven  or  eight  months  old  ; but  when  the 
teeth  do  not  begin  to  come  through  the  gums  after  a chftd 
is  a twelvemonth  old,  then  the  backwardnefs  of  dentition 
may  be  confidered  as  morbid. 

2.  In  old  perfons,  the  teeth  naturally  fall  out,  and  the 
alveoli  contract  into  a kind  of  fharp  edge,  covered  with  the 
callous  membrane  of  the  gums,  by  which  the  fofter  fpecies 
of  food  may  yet  be  chewed. 

3.  Want  of  teeth  from  rickets.  When  the  rudiments  of 
the  permanent  teeth  are  deftroyed  with  the  milk-teeth,  then 
of  courfe  no  fecondary  teeth  ever  make  their  appearance. 

4.  Lofs  of  teeth  from  violent  caufes.  Under  this  head 
we  comprehend  the  defedt  of  one  or  feveral  teeth,  drawn, 
or  beaten  out. 

5.  Lofs  of  teeth  from  necrofis.  Every  form  of  this  dif- 
order makes  the  teeth  fall  out  in  little  pieces. 

6.  Lofs  of  teeth  from  feurvy.  In  fituations  where  the 
feurvy  is  prevalent,  it  is  common  to  meet  with  numerous 
peidons  who  have  loft  their  teeth  in  the  very  prime  of  life. 

Every  kind  of  deficiency  of  teeth,  except  that  which  be- 
longs to  infancy,  cannot  be  remedied  in  any  other  way  but 
by  the  infertion  either  of  artificial  or  natural  teeth. 

Of  the  Infertion  of  Teeth. — There  are  various  fpecies  of 
this  operation,  but  all  of  which  may  be  included  under  the 
following  heads. 

I.  The  infertion  of  a healthy  proper  tooth.  When  a 
tooth  that  has  been  extradfed,  or  beaten  out,  appears  to  be 
entirely  found,  it  is  to  be  immediately  replaced  in  the  focket, 
and  tied  with  thread  to  the  adjacent  teeth.  Sometimes  it 

fpon- 
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fpontaneoufly  becomes  fixed  again,  if  care  be  taken  to 
life  an  afiringent  gargle  with  a view  of  making  the  gum 
contradl. 

Z.  The  infertion  of  a proper  tooth  that  has  a carious 
fang.  When  the  tooth,  which  has  been  removed  from  the 
alveoli,  is  merely  carious  in  the  fang,  it  may  be  replaced 
again,  after  the  carious  part  has  been  filed  away. 

3.  The  infertion  of  a proper  tooth,  which  has  a caries 
of  its  body  or  crown.  When  a very  fmall  portion  of  the 
crow'll  is  carious,  it  may  be  removed  with  a file,  and  the 
tooth  can  then  be  put  into  its  focket  ^ain.  But  if  the 
whole  body  be  difeafed,  it  may  be  cut  off  tranfverfely  from 
the  root ; a fmall  hole  may  be  drilled  acrofs  the  latter  part, 
and,  w’ith  the  help  of  a golden  wire,  an  artificial  crown  or 
body,  having  alfo  a tranfverfe  hole  for  the  paffage  of  the 
w'ire,  may  be  faftened  to  the  root.  In  this  ftate,  the  tooth 
may  be  replaced. 

4.  The  infertion  of  a tooth  taken  from  the  mouth  of 
another  living  fubjeft,  or  from  a dead  fubjeft . The  perfon, 
to  v/hom  the  tooth  is  to  be  transferred,  fhould  not  be  above 
the  age  of  forty  ; but  the  fubjeft,  from  w'hom  it  is  to  be 
taken,  ought  not  to  be  more  than  four-and-twenty.  The 
tranfplanted  tooth  fhould  belong  to  the  fame  jaw  and  fide  of 
the  face,  and  be  of  the  fame  fliape  and  fize,  as  the  tooth 
that  is  extracted. 

The  canal  of  the  tooth,  which  is  to  be  inferted,  muff  be 
clofed  with  gold ; and  the  tooth  mull  be  every  w'here  ren- 
dered free  from  inequalities,  fo  that  it  may  be  the  more 
likely  to  a^lhere. 

5.  The  infertion  of  an  artificial  tooth.  The  form  and 
fize  which  fliould  be  given  to  the  artificial  tooth  muff  be 
determined  by  a model  of  foft  red  wax,  which  has  been 
preffed  into  the  gap  made  by  the  loll  tooth.  In  order  that 
the  white  colour  of  the  artificial  tooth  may  correfpond  to 
the  light  yellowifh  colour  of  the  reff  of  the  teeth,  the  new 
tooth  fliould  be  macerated  in  ffrong  coffee,  ,or  in  the  lees  of 
red  wine. 

Artificial  teeth  ought  to  be  made  of  ivory,  or  of  the  tooth 
of  the  hippopotamus.  Each  of  them  fhould  be  grooved  on 
both  fides,  and  perforated  tranfverfely,  fo  as  to  admit  of 
being  tied  to  the  neighbouring  teeth.  The  noofes  of  two 
threads  are  to  be  faftened  on  the  neighbouring  teeth,  and 
the  ends  having  been  drawn  tranfverfely  through  the  hole 
of  the  artificial  tooth,  and  there  made  to  deculfate,  they  are 
to  be  tied  in  a furgeon’s  knot.  The  tooth  having  been 
placed  in  the  focket,  the  threads  betwixt  the  artificial  and 
old  teeth  muff  be  tightened  and  made  faff.  Laftly,  an 
aftringent  gargle  muff  be  ufed  for  a few  days. 

6.  The  infertion  of  feveral  artificial  teeth.  When  two, 
three,  or  a larger  number  of  contiguous  teeth  are  wanting, 
an  equal  number  muff  be  formed  of  one  piece  of  ivory,  or 
other  fubffance,  and  faffened  at  once  to  the  neighbouring 
teeth. 

7.  The  infertion  of  a whole  fet  of  artificial  teeth.  When 
all  the  teeth  of  the  upper  and  lower  jaws  arc  loft,  a com- 
plete fet  may  be  fixed  on  the  margins  of  the  alveolary 
arches.  Should  any  of  tlie  natural  teeth  remain,  they  may 
often  be  of  great  affiffance,  in  rendering  the  lodgment  of 
the  artificial  ones  more  firm  and  fecure.  When  the  whole, 
or  the  greater  part,  of  the  teeth  of  either  jaw  is  loft,  an 
artificial  fet  may  alfo  be  inferted. 

The  cuftom  of  wearing  ivory  teeth,  and  of  binding  them 
in  w'ith  a gold  ware,  is  very  ancient : Lucian  and  Martial 
fpeak  of  it  as  pradlifed  among  the  Romans.  But  ligatures 
of  wire  have  been  found  to  hurt  the  natural  teeth,  with 
which  the  artificial  are  connefted ; whereas  filken  twift 
cannot  affedl  them  to  any  confidcrable  degree  for  feveral 
years. 


Guilleman  gives  us  the  compofition  of  a pafte  for  making 
artificial  teeth,  which  will  never  grow  yellow  : the  com- 
pofition js  white  wax  granulated,  and  melted  with  a little 
gum  elemi,  adding  powder  of  w'hite  maftich,  coral,  and 
pearl. 

Thus  whole  fets  may  be  made  for  one  or  both  jaws,  fo 
well  fitted  to  admit  of  the  neceffary  motions,  and  fo  con- 
veniently retained  in  their  proper  fituation,  by  means  of 
fprings,  that  they  W'ill  anfwer  every  purpofe  of  natural 
teeth,  and  may  be  taken  out,  cleaned,  and  replaced  by  the 
patient  himfelf  with  great  eafe. 

Wearing  out  of  the  Enamel. — (See  Cranium.)  The 
bodies  of  the  grinding  teeth  being  wide,  exceflively  hard, 
and  expofed  to  perpetual  friftion,  they  become  worn  much 
fooner  than  the  reft  of  the  teeth,  and  flat  in  confequence  of 
the  deftruftion  of  their  points.  Halleri  Element.  Phyfiol. 
t.  vi.  p.  29. 

With  refpeft  to  the  effecls  of  the  lofs  of  the  enamel,  it  is 
to  be  obferved,  that  the  teeth  which  are  deprived  of  it  be- 
come fo  fenfible,  that  painful  fenfations  are  produced  in  them 
by  heat  and  cold,  and  by  folid  as  well  as  liquid  aliment.  In 
the  end,  alfo,  they  readily  become  carious. 

The  fpecies  of  this  affeftion  depend  upon  the  caufes. 

1.  Lofs  of  the  enamel  from  age.  After  the  age  of  thirty, 
almoft  all  the  teeth  in  the  human  fubjeft  have  been  fomewhat 
worn  by  long  maftication.  Some  writers  aflert,  that  in 
youth,  the  wafte  of  the  enamel  may  be  repaired  by  nature  ; 
but  if  the  teeth  be  deftitute  of  vafcularity,  the  evil  muff 
be  always  irreparable.  See  Cranium. 

2.  Lofs  of  the  enamel  from  gnafhing  of  the  teeth.  Per- 
fons  who  in  the  night  are  in  the  habit  of  gnafliing  their  teeth 
deftroy  the  enamel.  For  the  purpofe  of  preventing  the  ill 
confequences  of  this  praftice,  it  has  even  been  recommended 
to  cover  tlie  teeth  in  the  night-time  with  a thin  gold 
plate. 

3.  Deftru6lion  of  the  enamel  by  the  ufe  of  tobacco- 
pipes.  Plenck  informs  us,  that  in  the  incifor  teeth  of  men, 
who  had  for  many  years  been  accuftomed  to  fmoke  pipes, 
he  has  feen  the  diftinft  impreflion  of  a black  fcmicircle. 

4.  Lofs  of  the  enamel  from  long  and  violent  brufliing 
of  tlie  teeth.  They  who  daily  rub  and  brufli  their 
teeth  forcibly  with  a rough  hard  tooth-powder,  or  too 
ftiff  a brufli,  inevitably  deftroy,  in  the  courfe  of  a few 
years,  all  the  enamel  on  the  front  furface  of  the  teeth. 
Here  the  cure  obvioufly  depends  upon  the  avoidance  of  the 
caufe. 

5.  Lofs  of  the  enamel  from  applying  the  file  to  the 
teeth.  Whenever  this  operation  is  carried  to  too  confider- 
able  a depth,  the  enamel  is  removed  by  mechanical  violence. 

6.  Lofs  of  the  enamel  from  biting  a very  hard  body. 
This  fort  of  violence  fometimes  fplits  the  enamel,  which  im- 
mediately falls  off  in  pieces,  at  the  very  time  of  making 
the  bite. 

7.  Lofs  of  the  enamel  from  its  being  preternaturally 
brittle.  When  the  enamel  is  thus  affedled,  it  is  apt  to  break 
in  chewing  and  biting  fubftances  without  the  exertion  of  any 
particular  degree  of  force. 

8.  Lofs  of  the  enamel  from  the  proje<ffion  of  an  oppofite 
tooth.  A tooth  which  juts  out  confiderably,  fo  wears  the 
correfponding  tooth  in  the  oppofite  jaw,  as  to  make  a deep 
impreffion  in  it.  The  treatment  confifts  in  fliortening  the 
tooth,  which  is  injurious  on  account  of  its  length,  w'ith  a file. 

Concretion  of  feveral  of  the  Teeth  into  one  Mafs A true 

anchylofis  of  the  teeth  cannot  happen  from  any  procefs  like 
offification,  becaufe  they  poflefs  no  vafcularity  ; and  fome 
of  the  cafes,  referred  to  by  writers,  were  probably  original 
malformation. 

There  are  feveral  varieties  fpecified. 

I.  The 
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1 . 'file  true  coucretion  of  the  teeth,  wliiclj  happens  when 
the  teeth  are  connefted  together  by  a fubftance  refembling 
bone. 

2.  The  fpiirious  concretion,  or  that  arifing  from  the 
exceflive  clofenefs  of  the  teeth  to  each  other,  in  which  ftate 
they  feem  as  if  they  had  afliually  grown  together. 

3.  The  concretion  from  tartar.  Sometimes  the  interfpaces 
of  the  teeth  are  fo  filled  up  with  tartar,  that  the  teeth  co- 
here in  fuch  a degree,  as  to  caufe  an  appearance  refembling 
what  may  be  fuppofed  to  proceed  from  an  aftual  bony  con- 
cretion of  thofe  bodies.  The  mode  of  treating  this  cafe 
v.ull  be  confidered  in  fpeaking  of  the  tartar  of  the  teeth. 

4.  The  clofe  contaft  of  the  fang  of  the  tooth  with  the 
focket.  In  this  circumftance,  the  tooth  either  cannot  beex- 
tradied,  or,  in  the  event  of  great  force  being  ufed,  the  tooth 
is  broken  away  from  the  jaw. 

Elongation  of  the  Teeth. — Sometimes  one  or  more  of  the 
teeth  appear  to  become  longer. 

1.  Elongation  of  a tooth  from  the  deficiency  of  the  oppo- 
fite  one.  Thus,  when  one  of  the  molares  of  the  upper  jaw 
is  drawn  out,  the  correfponding  tooth  of  the  lower  jaw 
feems  lengthened  ; becaufe  after  a time  the  neighbouring 
teeth  are  worn  down  by  the  friftion  which  they  continually 
exercife  againft  each  other. 

2.  Elongation  from  preternatural  foftnefs  of  the  tooth. 
Plenck  informs  us,  that  he  has  feen  in  a female  child  eight 
years  old,  the  right  canine  tooth  of  the  lower  jaw  elongated, 
and  which,  after  being  extradted,  was  found  fo  foft,  that  the 
crown  and  fang  could  be  compreffed  with  the  finger. 

3.  Elongation  of  a tooth  from  exceffive  growth  is  men- 
tioned by  writers ; but  this  cafe  cannot  be  poflible,  as  the 
teeth  are  known  not  to  be  vafcular. 

4.  Imaginary  elongation.  Perfons  whofe  teeth  are 
afFedled  with  llupor,  are  apt  to  fancy  that  their  teeth  are 
longer  than  natural  ; but  without  real  caufe.  The  cure  con- 
iifts  in  removing  the  llupor. 

Foulnefs  of  the  Teeth. — The  teeth  are  often  feen  covered 
with  a fordid,  fetid,  yellowilh,  or  dark-brown  mucus. 

The  proximate  caufe  is  the  adhefion  of  tlie  mucus  of  the 
mouth  and  fauces  to  the  furface  of  the  teeth. 

1.  Morning  foulnefs.  In  almoft  all  men,  the  teeth  become 
coated  in  the  night  during  lleep  with  a dirty  mucus,  and 
appear  foul  in  the  morning.  The  reafon  is,  becaufe  during 
lleep  the  faliva  is  more  flowly  fecreted  in  the  mouth  ; and, 
on  account  of  the  motionlefs  Hate  of  the  tongue  and  jaws, 
it  is  not  waflied  off  the  teeth. 

This  fpecies  of  foulnefs  is  eafily  removed  by  walking  the 
mouth  every  day  with  cold  water,  and  the  teeth  with  a lait  of 
rag,  the  finger,  or  a wet  fponge. 

2.  Foulnefs  of  the  teeth  from  negledt  to  clean  them. 
They  who  are  not  in  the  daily  habit  of  wafliing  their  mouths 
and  teeth  with  cold  water,  by  degrees  have  the  interllices  and 
fangs  of  their  teeth  incrulled  with  mucus  in  the  morning, 
and  with  the  i^cmaining  particles  of  the  food. 

With  refpeft  to  the  treatment,  merely  walking  the  mouth 
in  this  inllance  is  not  enough  ; it  is  alfo  requilite  to  clean 
the  teeth  occafionally  witli  tooth-powder. 

3.  Foulnefs  of  the  teeth  from  fever.  This  is  remarkably 
feen  in  cafes  of  putrid  fever,  in  which,  owing  to  the  Hate  of 
the  faliva,  the  teeth  become  covered  with  a yellow  or  dark- 
brown  coat. 

Here  the  teeth  Ihould  be  frequently  walked  and  cleaned 
with  vinegar. 

4.  Foulnefs  from  ptyalifm,  efpecially  that  produced  by 
mercury.  In  the  beginning  of  a falivation,  the  teeth  become 
coated  with  mucus.  The  bell  treatment  is  to  walii  and 
clean  them  frequently  with  a honey  gargle. 


5.  Scorbutic  fouhiefs.  In  perfons  labouring  luider  feurvy, 
the  teeth  are  invariably  covered  with  a purulent  kind  of 
mucus,  iffuing  from  the  fockets  of  the  loofened  fangs. 

The  cure  demands  the  internal  and  external  employment 
of  anti-fcorbutic  remedies. 

6.  Foulnefs  of  the  teeth  from  tartar.  In  the  early  Hate  of 
the  formation  of  tartar,  the  furface  of  the  teeth  becomes 
covered  with  a mixture  of  earth  and  gluten. 

The  treatment  confills  in  removing  the  tartar  with  a thick 
tooth-powder. 

Of  cleaning  the  Teeth. — In  perfons  whofe  teeth  are  perfedtly 
found,  it  is  only  neceffary  to  walk  their  mouths  every  morn- 
ing with  water  that  has  had  the  chill  taken  off  it,  and  that  con- 
tains a few  drops  of  the  fpirit  of  lavender  ; the  mucus  being 
wiped  from  the  teeth  with  a bit  of  rag,  or  fponge.  The 
fame  Ihould  alfo  be  done  after  meals,  and  the  fragments  of 
meat  lodged  between  the  teeth  mull  be  removed  with  a tooth- 
pick, which  inllrument  fome  recommend  to  be  made  of  ju- 
niper wood. 

But  in  perfons  in  whom  a depofition  of  tartar  readily 
takes  place,  the  tartar  ought  to  be  removed  with  a tooth- 
feraper,  and  the  teeth  well  cleaned  every  week  with  tooth- 
pow'der. 

Charcoal,  or  carbon,  is  ufed  for  cleaning  the  teeth,  and 
the  bell  is  made  from  the  Ihell  of  the  cocoa-nut.  We  are 
informed  by  hillorians  that  the  ladies  among  the  ancient 
Britons  ufed  the  charcoal  made  with  the  wood  of  the  com- 
mon hazel-nut  for  this  purpofe.  See  Dentifrice. 

The  abforbent  earths  are  ufed  for  dentifrices  ; they  me- 
chanically cleanfe  the  teeth  from  the  thick  mucus  and  tartar, 
and  at  the  fame  time  preferve  the  tone  of  the  gums.  There- 
fore, 

1.  The  bafis  of  dentifrice  powders  may  be  prepared 
lliells,  red  corals,  mother-of-pearl,  polvdered  crabs’  claws, 
bone  of  the  cuttle-fifh,  lapis  haematites,  &c. 

2.  For  communicating  an  agreeable  colour  to  the  pow- 
der, cannine  or  cochineal  may  be  added. 

3.  For  giving  an  agreeable  odour,  ambergris,  cinnamon, 
or  cloves  may  be  ufed. 

4.  For  llrengthening  the  gums,  armenian  bole,  fanguis 
draconis,  or  terra  catechu,  is  the  bell  ingredient. 

Rough  tooth-powders,  like  that  containing  pumice-llone, 
gradually  wear  away  the  enamel,  efpecially  when  they  are 
employed  every  day. 

Acid  applications,  particularly  the  mineral  ones,  do  in- 
deed whiten  the  teeth  ; but  when  long  ufed,  render  them 
brittle. 

Hence  crude  and  burnt  alum  ought  to  be  rejedled  from 
every  kind  of  dentifrice.  The  nitric,  muriatic,  and  fulphu- 
ric  acids  in  tindlures  are  Hill  more  hurtful. 

Of  the  Tartar  of  the  Teeth. — This  fubllance  is  an  earthy 
criill,  which  adheres  to  the  teeth.  As  it  fills  up  the  inter- 
fpaces of  feveral  of  the  teeth,  and  occupies  their  external 
furfaces,  it  is  feldom  obferved  upon  their  infides.  By  the 
Greeks  it  was  called  odontolithos,  from  ooovc,  a tooth,  and  XiSo-r, 
a Jlone.  By  others  it  has  been  termed  tophus,  vel  calculus 
dentium. 

With  regard  to  the  effects  of  the  tartar,  it  difplaces  the 
teeth,  and  renders  them  loofe  and  painful  ; it  alfo  fepai'ates 
the  gui*ns  from  the  fangs,  producing  caries  in  the  latter,  and 
a bad  fmell  in  the  breath. 

In  refpedl  to  colour,  the  tartar  of  the  teeth  is  of  three 
kinds,  namely,  dark-brown,  yellow,  and  black. 

Since  many  perfons  who  never  clean  their  teeth  at  all  are 
not  disfigured  with  thefe  depofitions  of  tartar,  it  appears  that 
a peculiar  difpofing  caufe  is  neceffary  for  the  occurrence  of 
the  complaint.  The  fpecies  are  : 


1.  Tartar 
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1.  Tartar  from  negleft  to  wafli  the  mouth.  It  originates 
from  the  gluten  of  the  faliva,  \vhich,  in  uncleanly  fcorbutic 
fubjefts,  and  great  wine-drinkers,  adheres  to  the  teeth,  be- 
comes putrid  with  the  heat,  and  in  putrefying  depofits  a fort 
of  earthy  matter  upon  the  teeth.  People  w'ho  drink  chiefly 
water  are  feldom  troubled  with  earthy  incrullations  on  their 
teeth. 

The  cure  requires  the  removal  of  the  tartar.  Small  por- 
tions of  tartar  may  be  taken  off  by  means  of  a brufh  and  a 
thickifli  tooth-powder. 

But  when  the  tartar  is  abundant,  thick,  and  grown,  as  it 
were,  to  the  teeth,  it  muft  be  cut  with  a fuitable  inftrument 
placed  obliquely,  beginning  from  the  neck,  and  carrying  the 
inftrument  towards  the  upper  part  of  the  tooth.  The  tartar 
haring  been  cut,  is  then  to  be  removed  piecemeal. 

Any  remaining  particles  of  tartar  may  afterwards  be  gra- 
dually got  rid  of  by  the  ufe  of  a brufh  and  tooth-powder. 

2.  Spontaneous  tartar.  There  are  certain  perfons,  whofe 
teeth  are  conftantly  incrufted  with  tartar,  notwithftanding 
they  are  in  the  continual  habit  of  wafhing  their  teeth  and 
mouths. 

This  peculiar  diathefis  feems  to  confift  in  an  extraordinary 
quantity  of  earthy  matter  in  the  faliva. 

Berdmore  relates  a furprifing  example  of  this  fort  of 
tartar.  A man,  thirty-two  years  of  age,  had  the  teeth  of 
each  jaw  coated  with  folid  tartar,  half  an  inch  in  thicknefs, 
both  on  the  outfide  and  infide  of  the  teeth,  and  on  the  fur- 
face  of  the  gums,  fo  that  the  interftices  of  the  teeth  were  alto- 
gether invifible.  The  gums  were  every  where  pufhed  off  the 
teeth,  and  painful.  The  incruftations  upon  the  incifor  teeth 
Avere  fo  thick,  that  the  lower  lip  was  rendered  more  promi- 
nent. During  a fortnight,  Berdmore  removed  every  day  fome 
of  the  tartar  from  the  teeth  with  an  inftrument,  and  at 
length  employed  a dentifrice  and  brufh.  The  retraced 
gums  were  fcarified,  and  thus  made  to  adhere  to  the  necks  of 
the  teeth.  The  patient  was  obliged  to  brufh  his  gums  and 
teeth  three  times  a day,  partly  with  a view  of  preventing  the 
new  formation  of  tartar,  and  partly  in  order  that  the  regene- 
ration of  the  gums  might  be  ftill  more  promoted.  But 
although  the  patient  ftridlly  followed  this  plan,  his  teeth  and 
gums,  in  the  courfe  of  half  a year,  became  again  covered 
with  an  extremely  thick  coat  of  tartar.  Berdmore  was  there- 
fore under  the  neceflity  of  recommending  the  ufe  of  a ftiffer 
brufh,  and  a dentifrice  made  of  fhells,  for  the  purpofe  of  re- 
moving the  tartar.  P.  56. 

With  refpeft  to  the  treatment  of  tartareous  incruftations 
of  the  teeth  in  general,  it  is  effential  to  remove  the  tartar  and 
clean  the  teeth  well  every  day. 

The  internal  and  external  remedies  alfo,  which  are  ufually 
advifed  for  diffolving  ftones  in  the  bladder,  may  be  employed, 
as  lime-water,  pure  potaffa,  &c. 

Sometimes  peppermint-water,  with  a few  drops  of  nitrous 
acid,  is  ufed  with  advantage. 

3.  Tartar  from  the  porofity  of  the  furface  of  the  teeth. 
Perfons  who  are  in  the  habit  of  ufing  acrid  tinflures  or  pow- 
ders which  diffolve  the  enamel,  and  make  it  porous,  are  fre- 
quently troubled  with  tartareous  incruftations. 

The  caufe  being  avoided,  the  mode  of  treatment  is  the 
fame  as  in  the  preceding  cafes. 

Of  Blacknefs  or  Necrojis  of  the  Teeth This  is  a very  pe- 

culiar affedlion  of  all  the  teeth,  making  them  appear  black, 
rough,  and  eroded. 

Sometimes  only  the  upper  part  of  the  crown  exhibits  a 
dark-coloured  erofion  ; while,  in  other  inftances,  the  whole 
fubftance  of  the  tooth  is  eroded. 

The  proximate  caufe  of  this  difeafe  is  imputed  by  Plenck 
to  injury  of  the  nutrient  veffels  of  the  pulp  by  difeafe,  before 


the  growth  of  the  tooth  is  thoroughly  completed ; and, 
therefore,  it  is  a totally  different  diforder  from  necrofis  of 
the  bones,  which  is  attended  with  phenomena,  connefted 
with  the  vafcularity  of  the  parts  themfelves. 

Hence  it  is  only  in  infants  that  feveral  of  the  teeth  are 
ufually  thus  diftempered. 

Necrofis  of  the  milk-teeth  is  indeed  much  more  frequent 
than  of  the  permanent  fet. 

The  following  varieties  of  the  complaint,  depending  on  the 
difference  of  the  caufe,  have  been  diftinguiftied. 

1.  Blacknefs  of  the  teeth  from  rachitis.  In  ricke^ty  in- 
fants, the  milk-teeth  come  out  of  the  jaw  more  tardily,  and 
they  foon  afterwards  turn  black  and  friable,  and  fall  out 
piecemeal.  The  fecondary  teeth  alfo,  when  rachitis  is  not 
cured  between  the  firft  and  fecond  dentition,  are  affefted 
with  the  fame  deftruftive  change,  fo  that  fubjefts  of  this  de- 
fcription  are  either  deftitute  of  teeth  during  the  whole  of 
their  lives,  or  only  have  in  their  mouths  teeth  which  have  a 
black  eroded  appearance. 

As  for  the  cure  of  rachitis,  we  do  not  intend  to  confider 
it  in  the  prefent  place,  and  fliall  merely  ftate  that  the  pure 
milk  of  a healthy  nurfe,  falubrious  air,  a great  deal  of  exer- 
cife,  good  food,  abforbent  medicines,  white  alkaline  falts, 
bark,  fteel,  fea-bathing,  &c.  are  the  remedies  principally 
recommended. 

2.  Scorbutic  blacknefs  of  the  teeth.  When  the  fcurvy 
attacks  children  before  the  oflification  of  the  teeth  is  com- 
pleted, the  milk-teeth,  as  foon  as  cut,  either  appear  to  be 
already  eroded,  or  in  a Ihort  time  afterwards  become  fo,  and 
put  on  a black  colour. 

The  cure  demands  the  immediate  exhibition  of  anti-fcor- 
butic  medicines,  with  the  affiftance  of  which  the  fecond 
teeth  are  fometimes  perfeftly  healthy, 

3.  Blacknefs  of  the  teeth  from  the  fmall-pox.  In  chil- 
dren who  are  feized  with  malignant  fmall-pox  during  the 
firft  or  fecond  dentition,  a black  erofion  of  the  teeth  is  fre- 
quently obferved. 

The  cure  requires  the  repeated  adminiftration  of  purga- 
tives, and  then  the  Peruvian  bark. 

4.  Blacknefs  of  the  teeth  from  meafles.  . The  fame  black 
erofion  of  the  teeth  has  been  remarked  after  fevere  cafes  of 
meafles. 

The  cure  is  the  fame  as  in  the  foregoing  inftance. 

All  the  preceding  fpecies  of  necrofis,  when  they  affedf  the 
milk-teeth,  are  to  be  ftopped  by  their  proper  fpecific  reme- 
dies, in  order  that  the  fecond  fet  of  teeth  may  not  be  af- 
fected ; but  when  thefe  are  difordered,  the  cafe  is  irreme- 
diable. 

5.  Blacknefs  of  the  teeth  from  tartar.  The  tartar  it- 
felf  fometimes  turns  black,  and  even  after  its  removal,  the 
teeth  often  remain  of  a blackifli  colour,  which  cannot  be 
effaced. 

6.  Blacknefs  of  the  teeth  from  the  application  of  mineral 
acids.  Nitrous  acid  diluted  with  water,  in  a Ihort  time, 
whitens  the  teeth  ; but  foon  afterwai'ds  renders  them  black 
and  friable.  Plenck  has  feen  the  lateral  edges  of  the  teeth 
turned  black  and  corroded  by  the  employment  of  mercurial 
cofmetics. 

7.  Blacknefs  of  the  teeth  from  cancer.  Plenck  has  twice 
noticed  in  men,  who  were  afflifted  with  ulcerated  cancers  of 
the  lower  lip,  the  teeth  disfigured  with  a deep  black  colour- 
But  it  is  to  be  remarked,  that  the  affedfion  was  confined  to 
the  enamel,  and  did  not  extend  to  the  bony  fubftance  of  the 
fangs. 

Preternatural  Colour  of  the  Teeth. — This  is  a change  of 
the  natural  colour  of  the  teeth  to  a yellow  or  alh-colour. 

I.  Difcolouration  from  ncgledl  to  clean  the  teeth.  The 
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foi-(3es,  which  collefl;  upon  the  teeth,  diminifti  their  glofs 
and  whitenefs,  and  render  them  yellow  or  afti-coloured. 

The  cure  confifts  in  removing  the  fordes. 

2.  Difcolouration  from  age.  The  whitenefs  and  polilh 
of  the  teeth,  peculiar  to  youth,  change  in  the  advanced 
period  of  life  into  a dull  yellow,  w&ch  is  totally  irre- 
mediable. 

3.  Difcolouration  from  the  ufe  of  mercury.  The  teeth 
are  difcoloured  not  only  by  the  internal,  but  alfo  by  the  ex- 
ternal ufe  of  mercury.  Hence  gilders,  and  other  artizans 
who  make  ufe  of  mercury,  have  their  teeth  llained  of  a 
leaden  colour.  Plenck  has  feen  the  fame  fort  of  disfigure- 
ment occafioned  by  cofmetics  containing  quickfilver. 

The  cure  requires  that  the  mercury  be  got  out  of  the 
fyftem  as  expeditioufiy  as  poflible. 

4.  Difcolouration  from  fcurvy,  &c.  Scorbutic  perfons 
are  efpecially  noticed  as  having  the  colour  of  the  teeth 
fpoiled.  Venereal  and  ricketty  fubjefts  are  alfo  frequently 
affefted  in  the  fame  way. 

To  this  head  mull  likewife  be  referred  the  difcolouration 
of  the  teeth  obfervable  in  mariners. 

5.  Difcolouration  of  the  teeth  from  pregnancy.  In  preg- 
nant and  fuckling  women,  the  luftre  of  the  teeth  is  often 
remarked  to  leffen,  and  thefe  parts  to  be  difcoloured.  Lorry, 
Traft.  de  Morb.  Cutaneis,  p.  61. 

It  is  fuppofed  that  this  change  of  the  teeth  is  frequently 
connefted  with  the  bad  ftate  of  the  milk,  the  evacuation  and 
correftion  of  which  are  the  means  of  cure  advifed  by  feveral 
autho'rs. 

6.  Difcolouration  from  taking  hot  food.  Perfons  Vvho 
make  a praftice  of  drinking  very  hot  liquids,  or  of  chew- 
ing fubllances  which  are  too  warm,  have  the  luftre  and 
■w&tenefs  of  their  teeth  deftroyed.  It  is  queftionable,  whe- 
ther the  beautiful  white  colour  of  the  teeth  of  animals  in 
general  may  not  be  owing  to  their  abftaining  from  hot 
aliments  ? 

7.  Difcolouration  from  dentifrice  powders  and  tindlures 
containing  mineral  acids.  Thus,  burnt  alum  and  fpirit  of 
nitre  for  a fhort  time  whiten  the  teeth ; but  a little  while 
afterwards,  the  enamel  turns  pale  and  falls  off  in  bits. 

8.  Difcolouration  from  the  fmoke  of  tobacco.  The  oil 
of  this  plant  is  well  known  to  have  the  effedl  of  turning  the 
colour  of  the  teeth  to  a dark  brown  or  black. 

9.  Difcolouration  from  thinnefs  of  the  enamel.  When 
the  vitreous  fubftance  is  in  a certain  degree  worn  away,  the 
bony  fubftance,  which  is  yellow,  can  be  feen  through  it. 
The  defeft  is  incurable. 

10.  Difcolouration  from  an  internal  cai'ies  of  tlie  tooth. 
Such  a tooth  lofes  its  luftre  and  whitenefs,  and  becomes 
pale,  afh-coloured,  dark-brown,  and  at  length  black. 

Here  the  only  mode  of  cure  is  to  extraft  the  difeafed 
tooth. 

11.  Difcolouration  from  the  ufe  of  madder.  It  is  re- 
marked, that  only  the  bony  part  of  the  tooth  is  ftained  red 
by  this  root,  but  not  the  enamel.  The  rednefs  alfo  does  not 
extend  itfelf  to  the  portion  of  the  tooth  already  formed  ; but 
only  to  the  part  formed  while  the  animal  is  fed  with  madder. 
This  colour  likewife  never  difappears  : circumftances  much 
againft  tlie  dodfrine  of  the  teeth  being  vafcular. 

12.  Golden  difcolouration  of  the  teeth.  This  fpccies  is 
brought  on  by  art. 

Fragility  of  the  Teeth. — In  this  affeftion,  the  cohefion  of 
the  fubftance  of  the  teeth  is  fo  flight,  that  a very  inconfi- 
derable  force  makes  it  break. 

The  proximate  caufe  of  this  fragility  of  the  teeth  is  pro- 
bably connefted,  in  many  examples,  with  fome  imperfeftions 
in  their  original  growth. 

I'he  varieties  deferibed  by  writers  are  as  follow  : 
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1.  The  fcorbutic  fragility.  In  people  afflifted  with  the 
fcurvy,  the  bodies  of  the  teeth  by  degrees  become  fo  fragile 
that  they  drop  out  piecemeal. 

2.  Fragility  from  rickets.  In  children  thus  affefted,  the 
milk-teeth,  foon  after  they  have  been  cut,  become  dark- 
coloured,  are  eafily  broken,  and  ufually  fall  out  in  pieces. 

3.  Fragility  from  old  age.  In  old  age  the  teeth  are  apt 
to  be  broken  in  biting  with  force,  and  to  fall  out  piece- 
meal. 

4.  Fragility  from  the  application  of  mineral  acids  or 
burning  oils.  The  abufe  of  fuch  medicines,  too  long  con- 
tinued, brings  on  a fpecies  of  fragility,  which  admits  of  no 
mode  of  cure. 

5.  Fragility  from  caries.  Teeth,  which  are  excavated 
by  caries,  and  rendered  thin,  are  readily  broken  in  maftica- 
tion,  and  drop  out  in  pieces. 

All  the  different  fpecies  of  fragility  are  incurable. 

MoUities,  or  Preternatural  Softnefs  of  the  Teeth. — This  dif- 
eafe  is  fo  remarkable  a foftnefs  of  the  fubftance  of  the  teeth, 
that  it  can  almoft  be  comprefted  together  by  the  fingers. 

The  proximate  caufe  is  faid  to  be  either  too  great  a 
quantity  of  the  gluten,  which  connedls  the  earthy  particles 
together,  or  elfe  a deficiency  of  the  earth. 

The  fpecies  are : 

1.  Softnefs  of  a milk-tooth.  Plenck  extrafted  from  a 
girl  feven  years  of  age,  a canine  milk-tooth  of  the  lower 
jaw,  which  was  livid  and  foft,  like  cartilage,  and  was  com- 
preffible  by  the  fingers,  efpecially  at  the  fang.  De  Morb. 
Dentium,  p.  39. 

2.  Softnefs  of  the  teeth  from  farcoftofis  of  the  fang. 
Sometimes  the  fang  of  a tooth  is  abforbed,  and  a fungo«s 
fubftance  fills  up  its  place.  This  cafe  has  been  abfurdly  in- 
llanced  as  a fpecimen  of  moUities  of  the  teeth. 

3.  Softnefs  of  the  teeth  from  fcurvy.  It  is  aflerted,  that 
in  the  fcurvy,  the  teeth  have  been  fometimes  foftened  and 
enlarged.  (Grainger  Hill.  Febris  Anom.  p.  6.)  But  fuch 
accounts  mull  be  incorredl,  fince  they  imply  a vafcular  or- 
ganization of  the  teeth.  It  merits  attention  alfo,  that  in 
certain  dead  fubjedls,  whofe  bones  are  all  affefted  with  mol- 
lities,  the  teeth  are  found  perfeftly  hard. 

Preternatural  Angles.,  or  Sharpnefs  of  the  Teeth. — Some- 
times the  form  of  a tooth  is  fo  acute,  that  it  hurts  the 
neighbouring  parts  by  pricking  them. 

The  effedts  of  fuch  a tooth  are  irritation  of  the  tong'^ie, 
or  of  the  inner  furface  of  the  lips,  or  cheek.  Hence  In- 
flammation of  thefe  parts,  or  an  ill-conditioned  ulcer  oppofite 
the  lharp  portion  of  the  tooth,  curable  by  no  means  what- 
foever,  except  the  removal  of  the  angle  or  lharpnefs. 

The  fpecies  are  afcribable  to  the  particularity  of  the 
caufe. 

1.  Irritating  angles,  or  lharpnefs  from  malformation  of  a 
tooth.  In  this  cale  the  tooth  has  a found  appearance,  and 
the  crown  is  felt  to  be  too  pointed  or  lharp. 

2.  Irritating  angles,  or  lharpnefs  from  an  obli(^ue  frac- 
ture of  a tooth  ; as  fometimes  happens  from  biting  hard 
nuts  and  other  fubllances.  The  cafe  can  be  deteifted  on 
ocular  examination. 

3.  Irritating  angles,  or  lharpnefs  from  the  tooth  being 
worn  obliquely.  This  is  the  moll  common  cafe. 

The  cure  requires  that  the  pointed  or  lharp  part  of  the 
tooth  be  removed  either  with  a file  or  a pair  of  cutting 
forceps ; but  if  this  cannot  be  accomplilhed,  the  tooth 
fliould  be  puUed  out, 

FraBures  of  the  Teeth. — A fradlure  of  a tooth  is  a folu- 
tion  of  it  into  two  or  more  fragments. 

The  folution  of  continuity  may  be  tranfverfe,  oblique,  or 
comminuted.  The  moll  common  kind  of  fradlure  is  the  re- 
paration of  a particle  of  the  enamel  from  the  reft, 
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The  effects  are,  confiderable  pain  in  the  tooth,  and  fome- 
times  convulfions  ; an  unpleafant  fenfation  in  the  tongue 
upon  its  touching  the  frafture.  An  oblique  fradlure  hurts 
the  tongue,  lips,  or  cheek,  by  its  pointed  form.  The 
broken  lurface  of  a tooth  not  unffequently  becomes  carious. 

The  fpecies  are  : 

1.  Frafture  from  violence  ; as  occurs  in  a fall  upon  the 
teeth,  a blow  on  them,  or  in  biting  the  hard  Hones  of  fruits, 
or  in  an  imperfeft  extradlion  of  a tooth. 

2.  Frafture  from  previous  caries,  or  fragility  of  a tooth. 
When  either  of  thefe  caufes  is  prefent,  a very  inconfiderable 
force  will  break  the  tooth,  and  fplit  it  into  feveral  pieces. 
The  furface  of  the  fraftured  part  ought  to  be  kept  covered 
for  feveral  days  with  maftich. 

The  fradlure  of  a tooth  is  an  incurable  accident. 

Fijfures  of  the  Teeth. — A filfure  of  a tooth  means  a folu- 
tiori  of  continuity,  like  a mere  line,  or  a crack  in  the 
enamel. 

For  the  moft  part,  the  caufe  originates  from  biting  the 
Hones  of  fruit,  or  other  hard  fubHances. 

The  effefts  are  pain  and  tendernefs  of  the  tooth,  and,  in 
confequence  of  the  entrance  of  fordes  into  the  fiffure,  caries 
is  frequently  produced. 

The  treatment  confiHs  in  filling  up  the  fiffure,  while 
recent,  with  gum  maffich. 

Luxations  of  the  Teeth, — The  luxation  of  a tooth  means 
the  difplacement  of  it  from  its  natural  pofition  in  the  focket, 
occafioned  by  violence. 

The  caufes  are  biting  hard  or  refiHing  bodies  with  ex- 
treme force  ; falls  or  blows  upon  the  teeth  ; but,  moll; 
commonly,  the  accident  is  brought  on  by  an  imperfeft  and 
uufuccefsful  attempt  to  draw  a tooth. 

The  disfigurement,  arifing  from  the  wrong  poHure  of  the 
tooth,  is  the  chief  effedl.  The  tooth  may  be  put  into  its 
right  pofition  again  with  the  aid  of  a pair  of  forceps. 

Stupor  of  the  Teeth. — This  is  a very  lingular  fenfation  in 
the  teeth,  which  cannot  be  defcribed  by  words.  It  was 
called  by  the  Greeks  hiemodia,  from  ohflupefco  .* 

the  French  term  it  Vagacement  des  dents. 

The  proximate  caufe  is  a peculiar  affedtion  of  the  nerves 
of  the  teeth. 

With  regard  to  the  effefts,  this  annoying  fenfation  pre- 
vents maffication,  and  excites  a preternatural  fecretion  of  the 
faliva  ; while  it  is  exafperated  by  the  entrance  of  air  into  the 
cavity  of  the  mouth.  For  the  moH  part,  the  comiplaint  is 
only  of  a tranfient  nature. 

The  fpecies  are : 

1 . Stupor  of  the  teeth  from  eating  unripe  fruit.  Hence 
we  find,  the  affeftion  is  often  caufed  by  eating  four  cherries, 
currants,  goofeberries.  See. 

This  cale  may  be  relieved  by  chewing  fweet  almonds,  or 
applying  fomentations  to  the  teeth. 

2.  Stupor  of  the  teeth  from  vomiting  dark  bilious  matter 
from  the  Homach.  The  fecretions  thrown  up  from  the 
Homach  are  fometimes  of  an  auHere  acid  kind,  and  therefore 
may  give  rife  to  this  affeftion  of  the  teeth.  Plenck  has 
many  times  noticed  the  occurrence  in  hypochondriacal  fub- 
jefts.  DoArina  de  Morb.  Dentium,  p.  42. 

The  cure  demands  emetics  and  abforbents,  or  mild  alka- 
line remedies. 

3.  Stupor  of  tlie  teeth  in  ricketty  fubjedls.  The  teeth  of 
perfons  v/ho  labour  under  rachitis,  are,  on  account  of  their 
greater  fenfibility,  particularly  expofed  to  the  attack  of  this 
complaint. 

Befides  the  radical  cure  of  rachitis,  which  is  to  be  at- 
tempted by  tonic  and  abforbent  medicines,  external  palliative 
nieans  are  not  to  be  omitted 

4.  Stupor  of  the  teeth  from  harfn  noifes.  Thus  the  pain- 
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ful  fenfation  is  brought  on  by  the  acute  rough  found  made 
by  filing  various  fubHances,  feraping  Hate,  fawing  Hone,  &c. 
In  a fright,  the  gnaHiing  of  the  teeth  has  been  obferved  to 
have  a fimilar  effeft. 

Odontalgia,  or  Tooth-ache. — This  fignifies  pain  in  one  or 
more  of  the  teeth  ; the  etymology  being  oJovj,  dens,  and 
aXyiw,  doleo. 

The  proximate  caufe  is  an  irritation  of  the  nerves  which 
are  diHributed  to  the  teeth  and  gums. 

As  for  the  effects,  the  pain  in  the  teeth  fometimes  rifes 
to  fuch  a degree,  that  reHleffnefs,  fever,  delirium,  fpafms, 
convulfions,  faintings.  See.  are  produced,  efpecially  in  per- 
fons of  irritable  conHitutions. 

The  cheek  of  the  painful  fide  very  often  fwells  upon  a 
little  abatement  of  the  complaint  taking  place  ; the  patient 
drivels  confiderably  ; and  maHication  cannot  be  performed 
without  an  increafe  of  fuffering. 

The  different  fpecies  of  the  complaint  are  as  follows  : 

1.  Odontalgia  rheumatica,  or  the  tooth-ache  occafioned 
by  the  rheumatifm  affedling  the  gums  and  teeth. 

The  fymptoms  of  this  cafe  are,  pain  in  the  teeth,  without 
any  thing  ailing  the  gums,  as  far  as  can  be  detefted  by  ocu- 
lar examination. 

The  cure  demands  purgative  medicines,  and  afterwards 
fudorifics. 

Externally,  wine  and  water ; or  vinegar,  in  which  the 
radix  pyrethri  has  been  boiled  ; the  fmoking  of  tobacco  ; 
finapifms  to  the  cheek  ; or  bliHers  upon  the  temples,  or 
nape  of  the  neck  ; ai'e  eHeemed  amongH  the  moH  eligible 
means  of  relief. 

2.  Odontalgia  catarrhalis.  This  cafe  is  moHly  brought 
on  by  a cold  damp  atmofphere  and  the  fuppreflion  of  j>er- 
fpiration,  or  from  fudden  expofure  to  cold  while  the  body 
is  very  much  heated. 

This  fpecies  may  be  known  by  the  prefence  of  the  ufual 
fymptoms  of  catarrh,  the  difeharge  of  mucus  from  the 
noHrils,  cough.  See. 

It  admits  of  relief  by  the  fame  means  which  are  proper 
for  a catarrh,  or  the  rheumatic  fpecies  of  tooth-ache. 

3.  Odontalgia  inflammatoria.  The  complaint  is  brought 
on  by  inflammation  of  the  gums.  Such  inflammation  often- 
times affefts,  at  the  fame  time,  all  the  neighbouring  parts,  as 
the  cheeks,  ears,  eyes,  and  indeed  fometimes  the  whole 
head. 

Frequently  the  cafe  brings  on,  in  a flow  manner,  the  form- 
ation of  abfeeffes  between  the  gums  and  cheek,  which  ab- 
feeffes,  after  a great  deal  of  violent  pain,  burH. 

This  tooth-ache  is  exafperated  by  every  kind  of  warm 
medicine,  whether  given  inwardly,  or  ufed  as  an  external  ap- 
plication. 

The  cure  of  the  complaint  in  its  early  Hage  demands 
venefeftion,  purgatives,  nitre,  and  other  antiphlogiHic  re- 
medies. 

Externally,  there  is  no  better  application  than  the  aqua 
plumbi  fuperacetatis. 

4.  Odontalgia  arthritica,  or  odontagra,  arifes  on  the 
abatement  of  a gouty  affeftion  of  the  joints,  but  fubfides 
again  as  foon  as  the  latter  difeafe  recommences. 

5.  Odontalgia  venerea.  Both  the  venereal  difeafe  itfelf, 
and  the  mercury  which  is  adminiHered  for  its  cure,  not 
unfrequently  give  rife  to  fevere  tooth-ache.  In  each  of 
thefe  cafes,  purgatives  are  indicated,  and  afterwards  aa 
emulfion  of  gum  arabic,  the  warm  bath,  and  the  compound 
decoftion  of  farfaparilla. 

Here  drawing  the  teeth  is  faid  to  be  extremely  dangerous, 
as  it  is  apt  to  bring  on  inflammation  of  the  throat,  and  even 
fatal  confequences. 

6.  Odontalgia  fcorbutica.  This  cafe  may  be  known  by 
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the  exiftence  of  the  ufual  fymptoms  of  the  fcurvy.  In  ad- 
dition to  an  intolerable  itching  in  the  gums,  very  acute  pain 
is  alfo  often  experienced. 

With  refpeft  to  the  cure,  topical  remedies  mult  be  em- 
ployed, together  with  fuch  external  and  internal  medicines 
as  are  generally  requifite  for  the  fcurvy. 

7.  Odontalgia  gaftrica  is  an  acute  pain  in  the  teeth  and 
gums,  ariling  from  a wrong  ftate  of  the  primas  viae. 

It  may  be  cured  by  emetics,  purgatives,  and  other  me- 
dicines calculated  to  put  the  bowels  and  ftomach  into  order 
again. 

Odontalgia  gaftrico-verminofa.  People  who  have  worms 
are  frequently  tormented  with  the  tooth-ache.  Authors  at- 
tempt to  explain  the  fadl  as  follows  : they  Hate  that  worms 
in  the  intellines  irritate  the  great  intercoftal  nerve,  which 
has  a ftrong  fympathetic  connexion  with  the  nerves  of  the 
teeth. 

The  cure  demands  purgatives  and  anthelmintic  remedies. 

8.  Odontalgia  a ventriculi  debilitate,  feu  irritabilitate. 
It  fometimes  happens  that  men  and  hyfterical  women,  whole 
ftomachs  are  weak  and  irritable,  are  afflidled  with  excru- 
ciating tooth-aches,  which  yield  to  no  remedies  but  antifpaf- 
modics,  ftomachics,  and  tonics. 

9.  Odontalgia  gravidarum.  In  the  tooth-ache  originating 
from  pregnancy,  the  pain  often  Ihifts  from  one  tooth  to 
another,  and  comes  on  very  repeatedly,  although  the  teeth 
are  frequently  perfeftly  found.  Sometimes  the  pain  is 
merely  fympathetic  ; but,  in  moft  inllances,  it  is  conneAed 
with  that  plethoric  ftate  of  the  female  conftitution  known 
to  prevail  during  pregnancy.  Venefedtion  is,  therefore, 
the  chief  means  of  relief,  and  then  topical  applications 
may  be  ufed. 

It  is  a queftion,  whether  the  operation  of  drawing  a tooth 
Ihould  ever  be  performed  on  pregnant  women.  There  are 
fome  women  who  have  fuch  a dread  of  the  inftruments  for 
this  purpofe,  that  the  very  fight  of  them  brings  on  the 
danger  of  convulfions  and  a mifcarriage.  But,  on  the 
other  hand,  the  pain  may  be  fo  violent  as  to  create  a chance 
of  the  fame  evils.  Here  much  addrefs  is  requifite  to  per- 
fuade  the  patient  to  undergo  the  operation,  and  at  the 
fame  time  great  prudence  not  to  advife  it,  unlefs  rendered 
abfolutely  indifpenfable  by  the  feverity  and  obftinacy  of  the 
pain. 

10.  Odontalgia  nutricum.  Women  who  fuckle  are  alfo 
particularly  fubjedt  to  be  afflidted  with  excruciating  tooth- 
ache, whether  the  teeth  be  found  or  carious.  When  the 
pain  refifts  the  ufual  means,  efpecially  opium  and  venefec- 
tion,  the  tooth  muft  be  extrafted.  This  cafe  has  been  fup- 
pofed  to  depend  upon  a certain  fympathy  between  the 
mammae  and  the  teeth. 

11.  Odontalgia  from  cutting  the  dens  fapientiae.  Some- 
times great  and  long-continued  pain,  delirium,  and  other 
alarming  fymptoms  take  place,  until  the  tooth  has  made  its 
way  out,  or  the  gums  have  been  divided. 

12.  Odontalgia  hyfterica.  This  fpecies  of  tooth-ache 
often  affedls  hyfterical  women  a long  while,  notwithftanding 
the  teeth  may  be  perfeftly  healthy';  nor  does  it  always  yield 
to  opium,  nor  even  to  the  operation  of  extradting  feveral  of 
the  painful  teeth. 

The  treatment  requires  the  warm  bath,  emollient  fomen- 
tations to  the  cheeks,  and  gargles  of  the  fame  quahty  to 
the  mouth. 

13.  Odontalgia  from  the  teeth  being  worn  away.  The 
bony  fubftance  of  the  teeth  is  fo  fenfible,  when  deprived  of 
the  enamel,  that  on  coming  into  contadl  with  air,  or  food, 
at  all  too  warm,  or  cold,  the  moft  intolerable  pain  is 
excited. 


14.  Odontalgia  from  tartar  on  the  teeth.  The  tartar 
feparates  the  gums  from  the  neck  and  fang  of  the  tooth,  fo 
as  to  expofe  the  latter  parts  to  the  cold  air,  and  the  ftimii- 
lating  quality  of  the  food.  Hence,  it  is  obvious,  pain 
muft  be  the  confequence. 

The  radical  cure  can  only  be  accomplilhed  by  removing 
the  tartar.  The  complaint  may  be  palliated  by  the  common 
applications  for  the  relief  of  tooth-ache. 

15.  Odontalgia  from  a fradlure  of  the  body  of  the  tooth. 
In  this  cafe  the  nerves  of  the  remaining  portion  of  the  tooth 
are  expofed  to  the  air,  and  fometimes  become  affedled  with 
extreme  pain. 

Writers  recommend  for  the  purpofe  of  relieving  this 
complaint,  either  applying  the  cautery  to  the  furface  of  the 
fradlured  tooth,  or  elfe  covering  it  with  wax,  or  gum 
maftich. 

16.  Odontalgia  verminofa.  Whether  the  tooth-ache  can 
ever  really  arife  from  the  prefence  of  worms  in  a carious 
tooth,  is  doubtful.  Plenck  conceives  the  occurrence  pof- 
fible,  and  he  propofes  as  a means  of  cure  jthe  employ- 
ment of  a gargle  containing  the  muriates  of  ammonia  and 
foda. 

17.  Odontalgia  periodica  fignifies  that  form  of  the  tooth- 
ache, which  comes  on  every  other  day,  and  refembles  in  its 
periods  of  attack  an  intermittent  fever. 

In  the  treatment,  authors  recommend  the  ufe  of  purgatives, 
emetics,  and  the  Peruvian  bark. 

18.  Odontalgia  cariofa.  It  is  not  every  fort  of  caries 
of  the  teeth  which  is  accompanied  with  pain  ; but  only  the 
internal  or  external  humid  kind  of  caries.  In  the  dry  caries, 
and  alfo  in  the  humid,  when  all  the  nervous  filaments  of  the 
bone  of  the  tooth  have  been  deftroyed  by  it,  the  carious 
tooth  remains  free  Bom  pain. 

In  the  tooth-ache  from  caries,  the  following  modes  of  relief 
are  recommended  : 

1.  Preffure  upon  the  nerve  which  comes  out  of  the  infra- 
orbitary canal  of  the  fuperior  maxillary  bone. 

2.  Preflure  upon  the  nerve  which  paffes  out  of  the  canalis 
mentalis  of  the  lower  jaw-bone. 

3.  Sulphuric  acid  applied  to  the  carious  part  of  the 
tooth  by  means  of  a probe,  Plenck  has  fom.etimes  found 
this  plan  ufeful. 

4.  Vinum  pyrethri,  vel  rutsj,  or  ftrong  vinegar. 

5.  Sinapifms  to  the  cheek. 

6.  Blifters  to  the  nape  of  the  neck,  and  behind  the 
ears, 

7.  The  application  of  a magnet  to  the  painful  tooth. 

8.  Oil  of  cloves  introduced  into  the  carious  tooth. 

9.  Camphorated  milk  retained  for  a time  in  the  mouth, 

10.  Burning  the  nerve  with  a heated  probe. 

11.  Opium  applied  to  the  carious  tooth,  or  adminiftered 
internally. 

12.  Luxating  the  painful  tooth  is  another  mode  of  relief 
which  has  been  propofed.  With  tlie  aid  of  a fuitable  in- 
ftrument  the  tooth  is  to  be  turned  a little  round  in  its 
focket,  and  then  turned  back  again  into  its  natural  pofition. 
Thus,  the  fmall  nerve,  which  enters  the  hole  in  the  fang, 
is  cither  broken  or  rendered  paralytic: 

Caries  of  the  Teeth. — This  fignifies  an  erofion  of  the  fub- 
ftance of  the  teeth. 

The  dentes  molares  are  more  frequently  than  the  reft  of 
the  teeth  affefted  wfith  caries,  and  the  dentes  fapiejiti;e 
oftener  than  any  of  the  other  grinders. 

Caries  of  the  teeth  varies  in  refpeft  to  its  fituation, 
figure,  nature,  and  caufe. 

In  regard  to  fituation,  the  caries  may  take  place  in  one, 
in  feveral,  or  in  all  the  teeth.  It  may  occur  upon  the  ex- 
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ternal  or  internal  furface  of  a tooth  ; upon  the  body  or  the 
fang  of  a tooth  ; or  it  may  affeft  every  part  of  it. 

As  to  caufes,  the  caries  may  proceed  from  fuch  as  are 
properly  called  external,  as  a filTure ; a wearing  av/ay  of 
the  enamel ; fordes  adhering  to  the  teeth  ; tartar  ; a detach- 
ment of  the  gums ; a violent  effort  to  bite,  by  which  the 
apex  of  the  fang,  or  the  bottom  of  the  focket,  is  contufed ; 
the  ufe  of  mercury ; cofmetics  ; the  application  of  acids, 
efpecially  thofe  which  are  termed  mineral ; dentifrice  powders 
containing  alum  ; cold  damp  air  ; fmoking,  or  chewing 
tobacco,  &c. 

Sugar  has  been  imagined  to  be  hurtful  to  the  teeth  ; but 
probably  without  real  foundation.  General  de  Beaufort 
ate  every  day  for  forty  years  a pound  of  fugar,  and  lived 
to  the  age  of  feventy.  After  death,  his  vifcera  were  found 
free  from  difeafe,  and  his  teeth  found.  (Anecdotes  de 
Medicine,  tom.  ii.  p.  35.)  Plenck  put  a healthy  tooth 
into  fame  fyrup  diluted  with  water,  and  kept  it  there  two 
months,  at  the  end  of  which  time  it  was  taken  out,  and 
found  to  have  undergone  no  change.  Dodlrina  de  Morb. 
Dentium,  p.  52. 

The  internal  caufes  are  fcurvy,  rachitis,  fcrofula,  &c. 

In  relation  to  the  particular  nature  of  caries  of  the  teeth, 
there  are  two  fpecies ; one  termed  humid,  which  quickly 
deftroys  the  tooth  affefted  with  it ; the  other  is  the  dry  ca- 
ries, which  advances  flowly,  lafts  a long  while,  is  altogether 
indolent,  and  cannot  be  palliated  by  any  known  remedy. 

The  effedls  of  caries  are  fetor  of  the  breath ; repeated 
attacks  of  tooth-ache  ; infetlion  of  the  neighbouring  teeth  ; 
and  not  unfrequently  the  correfponding  tooth  on  the  oppo- 
fite  fide  of  the  mouth  becomes  alfo  aflefted  with  caries,  as 
feveral  authors  whimfically  fuppofe,  from  nervous  fympathy. 
In  the  fituation  of  the  difeafed  tooth,  efpecially,  over  the 
carious  fang,  the  gum  is  moft  commonly  attacked  with  a 
parulis,  or  epulis.  Sometimes  chronic  ophthalmy  originates 
from  the  irritation  of  the  difeafed  fang  (Journ.  de  Med. 
tom.  xxxvi.)  ; or  elfe  a fiftula  of  the  gums  or  cheek,  or  an 
ozasna  of  the  antrum  Highmorianum.  Even  a locked-jaw 
has  been  known  to  arife  from  carious  teeth.  Truka  Com. 
de  Tetano,  p.  15 1. 

In  refpedt  to  figure  or  form,  the  following  fpecies  of 
caries  may  be  eftablifiied. 

1.  Caries  foraminofa,  or  a carious  canal,  which  runs  from 
the  external  furface  of  the  crown,  and  penetrates  the  fub- 
ftance  of  the  tooth. 

In  the  treatment,  it  is  proper  to  clean  out  the  carious 
canal  with  a needle,  and  by  injefting  a fluid  into  it.  Then 
it  is  to  be  burnt  with  a heated  needle ; and,  laftly,  clofed 
with  wax,  maftich,  gold,  or  lead. 

2.  Caries  of  the  whole  crown  or  body  of  a tooth.  When 
the  middle  of  the  crown  of  a tooth  is  eroded  in  fuch  a man- 
ner, that  the  caries  is  wider  fuperficially  than  it  is  more 
deeply,  then  the  gold,  or  lead,  or  whatever  is  ufed  for  filling 
it  up,  cannot  be  retained  in  its  place. 

In  this  circumftance  it  becomes  neceffary  to  burn  the 
carious  furface  with  a fuitable  inftrument ; or  to  deftroy  it 
with  cauftic  applications  ; or  to  apply  antifeptics. 

But  when,  notwithllanding  all  thefe  means,  the  caries  yet 
fpreads,  the  tooth  ought  to  be  extrafted,  in  order  to  re- 
move the  pain,  prevent  the  occurrence  of  other  difeafes, 
and  not  incur  the  rifle  of  the  tooth  breaking  in  pieces  in 
the  attempt  to  take  it  out  at  a later  period,  when  it  may  be 
excavated  and  rendered  too  thin. 

3.  Caries  maculofa.  If  the  fuperficial  fpot  Only  appear 
upon  the  external  furface  of  the  tooth,  it  may  be  removed 
with  3 file. 

A.  Caries  ftriata.  When  the  caries  occurs  in  the  form 


of  a longitudinal  black  ilreak,  it  is  either  in  the  middle  of 
the  crown,  or  on  the  lateral  margins  of  the  tooth.  This 
cafe  may  be  occafioned  by  the  teeth  being  placed  too  clofely 
together,  and  alfo  by  the  ufe  of  cofmetics.  It  admits  of 
being  taken  off  with  a file. 

5.  Caries  of  the  fang  of  a tooth.  The  body  of  fuch  a 
tooth  is  fometimes  found.  The  tooth,  however,  is  fre- 
quently painful,  the  cheek  of  tlie  affefted  fide,  and. the 
gum  near  the  painful  tooth  fwell,  and  an  abfeefs  is  formed, 
which  is  lefs  common  in  the  other  fpecies  of  caries. 

The  cure  requires  that  the  tooth  fliould  be  drawn  out  as 
foon  as  the  inflammation  has  fubfided,  It  is  reckoned  dan- 
gerous to  perform  the  operation  while  the  parts  are  much 
inflamed. 

6.  Internal  caries  of  a tooth.  In  this  complaint  the 
tooth  is  painful,  and  exhibits  a leaden  colour,  and  if  it  be 
fliaken  with  an  inftrument  the  pain  is  confiderably  ex- 
afperated.  Thus  the  difeafed  tooth  may  be  detelfed  amongft 
many  which  are  healthy,  even  when  feveral  of  them  ai-e 
thought  by  the  patient  to  be  unfound. 

The  cure  requires  the  tooth  to  be  extrafted. 

7.  Caries  of  all  the  teeth.  This  affliftion  is  fometimes 
induced  by  the  fcurvy,  and  rachitis.  The  radical  cure  is. 
of  courfe  impoflible  ; but  the  progrefs  of  the  caries  can  be 
checked  by  the  internal  ufe  of  antifcorbutic  medicines,  the 
remedies  againft  rachitis,  and  by  giving  affa-fostida. 

Externally,  antifeptic  wafties  may  be  ufeful. 

Plumhatio  dentis  is  the  filling  of  the  carious  cavity  with 
thin  Iheet-lead,  tin,  or  gold.  Gold  is  preferable  to  lead, 
which  is  apt  to  be  afted  upon  and  diftblved  by  acid  food, 
and  may  therefore  produce  the  fatui;nine  colic  ; but,  on  the 
other  hand,  lead  is  more  eafily  introduced  into  the  tooth, 
and  it  can  be  more  firmly  fixed  there.  Some  dentifts  give 
the  preference  to  tin. 

The  operation  is  proper,  if  the  carious  tooth  has  a narrow 
entrance.  It  can  only  be  performed  on  the  incifors,  canine 
teeth,  and  firft  grinders,  which  are  furnifhed  with  but  one 

fang-* 

The  operation  is  contraindicated,  when  the  orifice  of  the 
caries  is  wider  than  its  bottom,  as  the  lead  cannot  then  be 
retained.  Alfo,  when  pain  and  inflammation  are  prefent, 
the  introduftion  of  the  lead  muft  be  deferred  until  thefe 
fymptoms  have  fubfided. 

The  inftruments  for  this  operation  are, 

1 . The  introduftor. 

2.  The  perforator. 

3.  The  planatorium. 

4.  The  file. 

5.  The  plates  or  leaves  of  gold,  about  three  or  four  times 
as  thick  as  thofe  commonly  met  with. 

As  for  the  operation  itfelf, 

1.  A thin  plate  of  lead,  tin,  or  gold,  is  to  be  put  into 
the  hollow  of  the  tooth,  by  means  of  the  inftrument  called 
the  introduHor. 

2.  The  lead  or  gold  is  to  be  gradually  comprefled  more 
and  more  clofely,  fo  that  it  may  fill  up  well  the  fides  of  the 
cavity.  This  is  to  be  done  with  the  planatorium.  Then 
fome  holes  are  to  be  drilled  in  the  metal  with  the  perforator, 
and  thefe  are  to  be  filled  with  lead.  Laftly,  the  place  is  to 
be  rendered  even  and  fmooth  with  the  file. 

The  lead,  for  fome  days  after  the  operation,  proves  rather 
difagreeable  to  the  tongue  ; but,  in  a fliort  time,  the  patient 
is  habituated  to  it,  and  he  experiences  no  longer  any  fuch  in- 
convenience. 

Sometimes  pain  and  inflammation  follow  ; in  wliich  cafe, 
the  lead  muft  be  taken  out  for  a few  days  with  a pointed 
i.uflrument. 
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There  have  been  perfons  \v]>o  have  had  lead  in  tlieir 
teeth  feventy  years,  and  upwards,  without  any  annoyance 
from  it. 

Of  drawing  cr  estrading  a Tooth — We  fhall  conclude  this 
article  with  a few  obfervations  upon  the  furgical  operation  of 
extrafting  a tooth  from  its  focket. 

The  following  cafes  make  the  performance  of  it  necef- 
fary. 

1 . A carious  tooth,  producing  a fevere  degree  of  pain, 
which  can  be  abated  by  no  remedies. 

2.  A (harp  tooth,  which  irritates  and  Innts  tlie  tongue, 
and  does  not  admit  of  being  amended  with  the  file. 

3.  An  ulcer,  or  abfcefs  of  the  maxillary  finus. 

4.  A tooth  which  renders  the  focket  carious,  or  caufes 
abfccffes,  or  cxcrefcences  of  the  gums,  fiftulse  of  the  jaw,  or 
fome  other  troublefome  complaints. 

5.  A milk-tooth  not  being  fhed  at  the  ufual  period,  and 
its  prefence  forcing  one  of  the  permanent  fet  to  grow  in  a 
wrong  direftion. 

6.  A tooth  growing  out  of  the  palate,  or  in  any  other 
unnatural  place. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  operation  is  contraindicated,  when 
the  gums  are  highly  inflamed  ; or  when  a tooth-ache,  excited 
by  mercury,  or  the  fcurvy,  is  prefent.  Drawing  a tooth, 
in  thefe  circumftances,  might  give  rife  to  extenfive  inflam- 
mation and  angina  in  a dangerous  degree. 

The  common  inftruments  are, 

1.  The  odontagra. 

2.  The  pelicanus. 

3.  The  clavis,  or  key. 

Thefe  three  inftruments  are  objedfionable  in  one  refpedl;  : 
namely,  they  pull  the  tooth  out  of  its  focket  obliquely  ; 
and  hence  they  often  break  the  alveolary  procefs,  or  the  tooth 
itfelf. 

4.  But  the  tooth-inftrument  which  Aitken  has  deferibed, 
draws  the  tooth  out  of  the  focket  perpendicularly  ; and,  on 
this  account,  has  an  advantage.  See  Eflays  on  feveral  im- 
portant Subjedfs  in  Surgery,  London,  1771,  p.  196. 

5.  The  tooth  forceps. 

6.  The  pes  caprinus,  or  punch. 

The  molares,  when  they  can  be  firmly  taken  hold  of,  may 
be  extradfed  with  either  of  the  firft  four  inftruments. 

The  incifores,  canini,  and  firft  molares,  may  be  drawn 
oat  with  the  forceps. 

Stumps  and  fangs  cannot  be  taken  hold  of  with  thefe  in- 
ftruments ; they  muft,  therefore,  be  puflied  out  of  the  al- 
veolary procefs  with  the  pes  caprinus,  or  punch,  and  then 
be  removed  with  a pair  of  forceps. 

The  patient  and  furgeon  are  to  place  themfelves  as 
follows. 

1.  If  the  tooth  be  in  the  up,per  jaw,  and  it  is  to  be  taken 
out  with  the  odontagra,  peKcanus,  or  punch  ; or  if  the 
tooth,  which  is  to  be  drawn,  is  in  the  lower  jaw,  the  patient 
muft  be  feated  in  a low  chair,  or  on  the  ground,  the  furgeon 
Handing  behind  him. 

2.  But  if  the  tooth  is  to  be  taken  out  with  the  key,  or 
from  the  upper  jaw  with  the  forceps,  the  patient  is  to  fit 
in  a common  chair,  and  the  furgeon  is  to  Hand  in  front  of 
him. 

The  following  are  the  different  methods  of  performing  the 
operation. 

t.  Of  extradling  a.  tooth  with  the  odontagra. 

The  inner  gum  of  the  tooth  about  to  be  drawn,  is  to  be 
deprefl'ed  with  the  claw  of  the  inftrument  nearly  down  to  the 
alveolary  procefs.  The  other  part  of  the  inftrument  is  to 
be  applied  to  the  crown  of  the  tooth. 

While  the  thumb  is  employed  in  jnaking  firm  preffure 


upon  the  claw,  the  handle  is  to  be  held  with  the  fingers, 
and,  under  the  dirctftion  of  the  palm,  the  tooth  is  to  be 
railed  perpendicularly  from  its  focket. 

By  means  of  the  ferew,  which  admits  of  being  turned, 
the  inftrument  may  readily  be  adapted  to  the  larger 
teeth. 

2.  Of  drawing  a tooth  with  the  key. 

The  key  is  applied  to  the  tooth  nearly  in  the  fame  way  as 
the  odontagra,  except  that  the  thumb  of  the  other  hand  is 
placed  upon  the  claw.  At  the  commencement,  the  key  is  to 
be  turned  very  gradually  ; and  the  tooth,  when  it  yields,  is 
to  be  cautioufly  and  flowly  railed,  left  it  flip  away,  and  re- 
main adherent  to  the  gum. 

3.  Of  drawing  a tooth  with  the  pelicanus. 

The  claw  of  this  inftrument  is  to  be  applied  to  the  infide 
of  the  neck  of  the  tooth,  while  the  rotula  is  to  be  put  upon 
the  two  neighbouring  teeth.  The  thumb  of  the  hand  not 
holding  the  inftrument  is  to  be  applied  to  the  infide  of  them, 
fo  as  to  counteraft  the  refiftance  of  the  rotula. 

4.  Of  the  extraftion  of  a tooth  with  the  forceps. 

The  neck  of  the  tooth  being  firmly  grafped  with  the 
forceps,  is  to  be  gradually  moved,  until  it  is  fufficiently 
loofened  to  admit  of  being  taken  out  perpendicularly. 

5.  Of  taking  out  a tooth  with  the  pes  caprinus,  or 
punch. 

The  two  points  of  the  inftrument  are  to  be  firmly  applied, 
under  the  gum,  to  the  lower  part  of  the  neck  of  the  re- 
maining portion  of  the  tooth.  The  thumb  of  the  hand  not 
thus  employed  is  to  be  covered  with  fome  linen,  and  ap- 
plied internally.  The  fang  is  then  to  be  puflied  out  of  the 
focket,  and  removed  with  a pair  of  forceps. 

With  regard  to  the  fymptoms  arifing  after  the  operation  : 
a flight  hsemorrhage,  and  a fwelling  or  the  gums  and  cheek, 
are  the  ufual  confequences.  Thefe,  however,  are  free  from 
danger,  and,  when  the  mouth  is  waflied  with  a gargle  of 
tepid  vinegar,  they  are  foon  relieved. 

The  more  ferious  confequences,  which  fometimes  occur 
after  the  extraffion  of  a tooth,  are, 

1.  A violent  and  dangerous  degree  of  haemorrhage. 

2.  Alarming  inflammation  of  the  gums  and  cheek. 

3.  Abfeeffes  of  the  gums  ; very  apt  to  take  place,  when 
the  gums  have  been  confiderably  bruifed  by  the  inftrument, 
or  when  fplinters  of  bone  ai'e  left  behind. 

4.  A fradlure  of  the  alveolary  procefs,  or  of  the  palate. 
This  accident  is  moft  liaWe  to  happen,  when  the  fangs  of 
the  teeth  diverge,  or  when  the  fang  and  focket  have  grown 
together  by  the  procefs  of  oflification.  TJie  exiftence  of  the 
laft  cafe  may  be  known  by  the  neck  of  the  tooth  being 
curved.  Here  the  tooth  fliould  always  be  drawn  out  to- 
wards its  concave  fide. 

5.  Diflocation  of  the  jaw.  This  may  occur,  if  the  mouth 
be  too  much  open,  or  the  lower  jaw  be  brought  too  much 
forward,  in  the  operation.  The  luxation  ought  to  be  im- 
mediately reduced.  See  Luxation. 

6.  Frafture  of  the  jaw.  See  Fracture. 

7.  Caries  of  the  focket. 

8.  Laftly,  frafture  and  luxation  of  the  tooth  may  be  the 
confequences  of  an  unfuccefsfui  attempt  to  perform  the 
operation. 

In  the  preceding  remarks,  we  have  been  chiefly  aflifted 
by  Plenck’s  excellent  compendium,  entitled  “ Dottrina  de 
Morbis  Dentium,”  &c.  Lovanii,  1796. 

Some  interefting  obfervations  on  the  difeafes  of  the  teeth, 
particularly  with  a view  to  the  queftion  whether  thefe  parts 
are  vafcular,  will  be  found  in  the  article  Cranium. 

For  a defeription  of  the  difeafes  of  the  gums,  we  refer  to 
Gums,  Difeafes  of. 
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A Danifh  phyfician,  named  Hagerup,  maintains  in  cer- 
tain thefes  that  one  may  hear  with  the  teeth. 

As  to  animals,  there  are  fome  filhes  which  have  teeth  on 
their  tongues,  as  trouts ; others  have  them  at  the  bottom  of 
the  gullet,  as  the  cod-fiih  ; fome,  as  the  great  fea-dog  or 
{hark,  called  cants  carcharias,  have  three,  four,  or  five  rows 
of  teeth  on  the  fame  jaw  ; the  crocodile  three,  and  thofe  all 
incifors  ; vipers  have  two  large  crooked  canine  teeth,  which 
arc  moveable,  and  ordinarily  lie  flat,  only  being  raifed  when 
they  would  bite  ; and  the  rana  pifcatrix,  fea-frog,  or  fea- 
devil,  has  whole  rows  of  the  like  moveable  teeth.  The  toad 
and  cuttle-fiflr  have  no  teeth,  and  yet  they  can  bite.  See 
Anatomy  of  Fish. 

Teeth,  Chemical  Analyfis  of  The  teeth  clofely  re- 
feinble  bone  in  their  compofition.  The  bodies  confift  of  a 
cartilaginous  bafis,  united  with  phofphate  of  lime,  and  fmall 
proportions  of  other  earthy  falts.  The  enamel  differs  fo  far 
only  from  the  bodies,  that  it  contains  no  cartilaginous  matter, 
bat  confifts  entirely  of  earthy  fubftances.  The  teeth  have 
been  often  examined,  and  with  various  refults,  according  to 
the  ftate  of  chemical  knowledge  at  the  period  of  examina- 
tion. We  do  not  think  it  neceffary  to  give  an  account  of 
all  that  has  been  faid  on  the  fubjeft,  but  fhall  confine  our 
attention  principally  to  the  lateft  and  moft  perfetl  analyfes. 
We  fhall  begin  with  the  analyfis  of  Mr.  Pepys : he  found 
the  enamel  of  teeth  compofed  of 

Phofphate  of  lime  - - - 78 

Carbonate  of  lime  - 6 

Lofs  and  water  - - - 16 

100 


The  bodies  of  the  teeth,  according  to  the  fame  chemill, 
confift  of  the  following  proportions. 


Roots  of  the 
Teeili. 

Teeth  of 
Adults. 

Full  Teeth 
of  ( hildren. 

Phofphate  of  lime  - 

58 

64 

62 

Carbonate  of  lime  - 

4 

6 

6 

Cartilage  - - , 

28 

20 

20 

Lofs 

10 

10 

12 

100 

100 

100 

A much  more  complete  analyfis,  however,  of  the  enamel 
of  teeth  has  lately  been  made  by  Berzelius.  He  gives  the 
following  table  of  his  refults,  compared  with  the  compofition 
of  the  bones  of  the  fame  animals. 


Dried 

Htiman 

Bones. 

Enamel  of 
Htiman 
Teeth. 

Bones  of 
Oxen. 

Enamel 
of  Ox 
Teeth. 

Cartilage 
Blood-veffels 
Fluate  of  lime 
Phofphate  of  lime  - 
Carbonate  of  lime  - 
Phofphate  of  mag- 1 
nefia  - - j 

Soda,  muriate  ofl 
foda,  water,  &c.  j 

32-17 

I-I3 

2.00 

51.04 

11.30 

1. 16 
1.20 

3-2 

85-3 

8.0 

1-5 

2.0 

} 33-3° 
2.50 

55-85 

3-85 

2-05 

2.45 

1 3-56 

4.00 
81.00 

7.10 

3.00 
1-34 

100 

100 

100 

100 

Thus  confirming  a difcovery  made  many  years  before  by 
Morichini,  an  Italian  chemift,  namely,  that  the  enamel  of 
teeth  contains  fluoric  acid ; a circumftance  which  had  been 
called  in  queftion  by  later  inquirers. 

Fojjtle  ivory  and  bone  have  been  found  by  Fourcroy  and 
Vauquelin  to  retain  proportions  of  animal  matter,  varying 
from  45  to  15  per  cent.  ; a curious  faft,  and  highly  illuftra- 
tive  of  the  powers  of  intimate  mixture,  or  rather  perhaps 
chemical  union,  in  preventing  the  deftruftion  of  organic 
fubftances. 

Teeth,  Art  fetal,  ai-e  thofe  fet  in  lieu  of  natural  ones, 
which  are  wanting.  See  Teeth,  Difeafes  of. 

Teeth,  Mark  of  in  the  Manege.  See  Mark  and  Eye 
of  a Bean.  See  alfo  Teeth,  infra. 

Teeth  of  Fiji:.  See  Anatomy  of  Fish. 

Teeth,  in  Rural  Economy,  little  bones  fixed  in  the  jaws, 
which  ferve  not  only  to  reduce  the  food  and  nourilhment, 
but  fliew  the  age  in  fome  animals.  The  horfe  has  forty 
teeth,  including  the  tufhes,  which  are  thus  diftinguilhed. 
Twenty-four  are  cdWtUt  grinders,  being  placed  at  the  bottom 
of  the  mouth,  beyond  the  bars,  twelve  on  each  fide  of  the 
channef,  viz.  fix  above,  and  fix  on  each  fide.  Thefe  teeth 
continue,  and  do  not  give  place  to  new  teeth  in  their 
room,  fo  that  they  are  of  no  ufe  in  diftinguifhing  a 
horfe’s  age  ; and  they  are  fubjeft  to  wolves  teeth.  In  re- 
gard to  the  other  fixteen,  twelve  of  them  are  called  in  their 
infancy  tnilk  or  foal  teeth,  and  the  remaining  four  go  by  the 
name  of  tufhes.  The  twelve  foal  teeth  are  fhort,  fmall,  and 
white,  and  are  feated  on  the  fore-part  of  the  mouth,  fix 
above,  and  fix  below  : and  thefe  change  and  call,  to  give 
place  to  others ; which,  in  procefs  of  time,  become  long, 
large,  and  yellowifli. 

Thefe  new  teeth  are  diftinguiflied  by  different  names  given 
them,  according  to  their  putting  forth  ; and  it  is  the  manner 
of  their  coming  forth  that  gives  the  knowledge  of  the  firft 
years  of  a horfe’s  age. 

Of  thefe  twelve,  four  are  called  nippers,  four  middling 
teeth,  and  four  go  by  the  name  of  corner  teeth.  The  four 
nippers  are  feated  on  the  fore -part  of  the  mouth,  two  above, 
and  two  below.  When  a horfe  has  put  forth  thefe,  he  is 
concluded  to  be  from  two  and  a half  to  three  years  old. 

The  middling  teeth  are  placed  near  the  nippers  or  ga- 
therers, one  above,  and  one  below,  on  each  fide  of  the  jaws. 
They  come  out  and  appear  between  three  and  a half  and 
four  years. 

The  corner  teeth  are  placed  ftill  more  forward  in  the 
mouth,  one  above,  and  one  below,  on  each  fide  of  the  jaws. 

They  begin  to  flioot  between  the  fourth  and  the  fifth 
year,  and  are  got  above  the  gum  at  five  years ; and  when 
furmounting  th^e  gum  at  that  age,  they  become  hollow,  and 
mark  commonly  till  feven  or  eight  years.  By  marking  is 
meant,  that  in  the  hollow  or  cavity  of  the  corner  teeth  a 
little  black  fpeck  is  formed,  which,  from  its  refemblance, 
is  called  the  bud  or  eye  of  a bean,  or  the  mark.  But  when 
the  horfe  paffes  fix,  the  cavity  begins  to  fill,  and  the  black 
mark  difappears  by  degrees  ; yet  this  diminution  of  the 
cavity  and  the  mark  continues  from  fix  to  feven  and  a half. 
However,  at  eight  years,  the  cavity  is  filled  up,  and  the 
black  mark  gone  ; and  the  tooth  is  then  full,  and  even  as  if 
it  had  been  (liaved.  It  is  then  faid,  that  the  horfe  has  raized, 
which  happens  a little  before  the  eighth  year  ; and  after  that, 
the  horfe  does  not  mark  ; fo  that  the  fureft  knowledge  of 
his  age  is  then  formed  from  his  tufhes. 

The  tufltes  are  placed  beyond  the  corner  teeth,  upon  the 
bars,  two  on  each  fide  below,  without  being  preceded  by 
any  foal  teeth.  The  two  under  tufhes  cut  fometimes  at 
three  years,  fometimes  at  three  and  a half,  fometimes  at 

four ; 
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four  ; but  the  two  upper  tufhes  fometimes  at  four,  fome- 
times  at  four  and  a half ; fometimes  before  and  fometimes 
after  the  corner  teeth,  without  any  certain  rule  ; and  till  the 
age  of  fix  they  are  chamfered  within.  And  at  about  ten 
years  of  age  the  two  under  tufhes  appear  much  worn,  which 
ferves  for  that  age.  After  that  they  grow  out  in  length, 
and  become  bare  of  flefh,  becaufe  the  gum  fhrinks  and  re- 
tires ; and  at  laft,  about  the  fifteenth  or  fixteenth  year,  the 
horfe  Jhells. 

It  is  fometimes  faid,  that  a horfe  is  not  capable  of  any 
great  fatigue  till  his  tufhes  have  cut  the  flcin.  See  Age,  in 
Horfemanjhip. 

The  teeth  in  fheep  are  divided  into  two  kinds,  the  tncifores 
and  the  molares,  or  the  cutting  and  dividing,  and  the  rub- 
bing and  grinding  teeth.  Such  fheep  as  are  full-mouthed 
have  eight  of  the  firfl;  fort  of  teeth  ; throwing  up  two  every 
year,  confequently  lofe  their  fucking  teeth.  The  incifores 
are  found  to  wear  down  in  proportion  to  the  aftioa  which 
they  have  ; but  the  molares,  having  more  firength,  and  a 
different  form,  do  not  fuffer  fo  much  in  this  way. 

It  has  been  fuggefted  by  an  experienced  iheep-farmer, 
that  thefe  forts  of  young  animals  moftly  renew  their  firfl 
two  teeth  at  from  about  fourteen  to  fixteen  months  of  age  ; 
and  after  that,  every  year  nearly  at  the  fame  time,  until 
they  are  turned  three  years  old,  or,  in  the  technical  language 
of  the  fheep-malter,  three  fhear,  when  they  become  full- 
mouthed  ; for  although  they  have  eight  teeth  before  in  the 
under  jaw,  it  is  commonly  believed  that  they  only  call  and 
renew  the  fix  infide  ones.  Shepherds,  however,  differ  much 
on  this  point,  fome  contending  that  they  only  ihed  the  fix 
fore -teeth,  while  others  maintain  that  they  call  the  whole 
eight  fore-teeth.  The  matter  is,  therefore,  not  yet  well 
afcertained.  Some  properly  remark,  that  fheep  are  very 
uncertain  in  their  throwing  up  their  teeth  ; much  depending 
upon  their  being  early  or  late  lambed,  well  or  ill  fed,  and 
other  fimilar  circumflances.  T ups  have  been  known  to  have 
four  broad  or  renewed  teeth,  when  by  the  age,  as  flrewn  in 
the  above  manner,  they  ought  to  have  had  only  two.  Some 
fheep  are  remarked  to  be  more  backward  than  others,  by 
feveral  months,  in  proportion  to  their  firength  of  conflitu- 
tion,  and  other  matters. 

In  Romney  Marfh  the  teeth  of  flieep  are  found  to  decay 
much  fafter,  it  is  believed,  than  in  any  other  part  of  the 
country.  Clofe  feeding  wears  the  teeth  exceedingly  ; of 
courfe,  the  teeth  of  the  fheep  of  thofe  who  flock  the  hardefl 
commonly  decay  the  foonefl.  The  fheep  graziers  m this 
diflridl  are  very  particular  in  mouthing  their  fheep,  which 
are  kept  or  rcjedled  according  as  their  mouths  are  found  to 
be  good  or  bad  ; as,  where  the  latter  is  the  cafe,  they  have 
great  difficulty  in  maintaining  themfelves  during  the  winter 
feafon. 

It  is  noticed  that  flieep,  about  the  time  of  renewing  their 
teeth,  are  very  tender  in  their  mouths,  and  do  not  thrive  fo 
well  as  they  do  at  other  feafons.  At  one  feafon  a teg,  it  is 
fuppofed,  may  ftarve  any  fheep  by  clofe  feeding  ; but  on 
the  renewal  of  its  broad  teeth,  any  flieep  may  ftarve  it. 

In  the  above  diflrift,  the  barrens  or  old  breeding  ewes  are 
generally  call  off  when  they  have  had  their  third  lamb  ; 
though  fometimes,  if  their  mouths  be  good,  and  they  are 
often  better  than  thofe  that  have  had  only  one  lamb,  they 
are  kept  for  the  fourth  lamb  : nor  is  this  fuppofed  a bad 
praftice,  fince  by  it  fome  valuable  ewes  may  be  referred. 

Sheep  are  feldom  kept  here  to  any  great  age : fome  fa- 
vourites are,  however,  kept  till  ten  years  old,  without  a 
tooth  in  their  heads.  Some  have  heard  of  their  living  twenty 
years.  In  the  county  of  Hereford  they  are  faid  to  live  to  a 
great  age  ; they  live  on  long  grafs  in  the  fummer  feafon,  and 
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peafe-llraw  and  other  fimilar  matters  in  the  winter,  which 
do  not  wear  their  teeth  fo  much  as  when  they  labour  hard 
on  a clofe  fhort-fet  turf.  See  Sheep. 

The  teeth  of  the  various  other  forts  of  domeflic  animals 
have  hitherto  been  but  little  noticed  or  attended  to  by  llore 
or  ftock  mailers,  though  they  are  probably,  in  many  cafes, 
as  much  changed,  and  ferve  to  mark  the  ages  and  growths  of 
the  animals  as  much  and  as  certainly,  as  in  the  inilances  and 
cafes  which  have  been  given  above. 

Teeth,  Mammoth^ s.  See  Mammoth’j  7>er/6. 

Teeth,  Wolf’s.  See  Wolves’  Teeth. 

Teeth  a Wheel,  'm  Mechanics.  See  Wheel. 

TEETHING.  See  Dentition,  and  DifeafesofTmTU, 
fupra. 

TEETMOW,  in  Geography,  a town  of  Bengal : 40 
miles  S.S.E.  of  Curruckpour.  / 

TEFEE,  a town  of  Brafil,  in  the  government  of  Para, 
on  the  river  of  the  Amazons  ; 220  miles  W.  of  Fort  Rio 
Negro. 

TEFELSDORF,  a town  of  Tranfylvania  ; 7 miles  N. 
of  Schefburg. 

TEFEN,  a town  of  Afiatic  Turkey,  in  Natolia ; 28 
miles  S.W.  of  Amafieh. 

TEFESSAD,  or  Tfessad,  a town  of  Algiers,  whofe 
ruins  extend  along  the  coaft  of  the  Mediterranean  near  a 
league,  fuppofed  to  have  been  the  ancient  Tipafa ; 32 
miles  S.S.W.  of  Algiers.  N.  lat.  36°  32'.  E.  long. 
2°  54'. 

TEFETHNE,  or  Teftane,  a town  of  Morocco,  on 
the  coaft  ; 60  miles  W.  of  Morocco. — Alfo,  a river  of 
Morocco,  which  runs  into  the  fea  near  Mogodor. 

TEFFEREG,  a town  of  the  archbifhopric  of  Salzburg  ; 
I mile  S.  of  Windifch  Matray. 

TEFLIS,  a town  of  Afia,  capital  of  the  principahty  of 
Georgia,  and  fee  of  a bifhop,  founded,  according  to  an  old 
infcription  in  the  citadel,  by  a certain  prince  Sarang,  A.D. 
1063,  is  fituated  on  the  N.W.  fide  of  the  great  plain  of  Kara- 
joes,  at  the  foot  of  a hill,  occupying  both  banks  of  the 
river  Kur,  over  which  is  a bridge.  This  city  is  furrounded 
with  flrong  walls,  except  towards  the  river  ; and  has  a large 
fortrefs  at  the  declivity  of  the  mountain,  which  contains  a 
garrifon,  and  is  often  made  ufe  of  as  a place  of  refuge  for 
criminals  and  debtors.  All  the  houfes  are  of  ftone,  with 
flat  roofs,  w'hich  ferve,  according  to  the  cuftom  of  the  Eaft, 
as  walks  for  the  women.  The  buildings  are  neat  and  clean  ; 
but  the  ftreets  are  exceedingly  dirty  and  narrow.  The  town 
contains  one  Roman  Catholic,  thirteen  Greek,  and  feven  Ar- 
menian churches.  Near  it  are  fome  warm  fprings,  and  hence 
it  is  called  Theleftokar,  or  W.arm  town.  In  the  year  1386, 
this  town  was  taken  by  Tamerlane,  and  the  king  of  Geor- 
gia made  prifoner.  In  1723  it  was  taken  by  the  Turks  j 
and  in  1734  retaken  by  Kouli  Khan.  Before  it  was  taken 
by  Aga  Mahomed  Khan,  in  1797,  it  contained  4000  houfes, 
and  22,000  inhabitants.  Although  moll  of  the  houfes, 
wdiich  are  neatly  built,  are  now  Handing,  the  population 
does  not  exceed  15,000  fouls.  It  'was  for  many  years  the 
refidence  of  prince  Heraclius,  and  is  at  prefent  that  of  the 
Rulfian  governor  and  commander -in-chief,  who  has  at  all 
times  a large  force  ftationed  in  the  city,  to  the  difguft  of  the 
inhabitants,  who  flmdder  at  the  thoughts  of  their  wives  and 
daughters  being  conftantly  expofed  to  the  view  and  impor- 
tunities of  ftrangers.  This  circumftance  tends  to  render  the 
Ruffian  name  detelled  by  the  Georgians  : 100  miles  N.N.E. 
of  Erivan.  N.  lat.  42°  45k  E.  long.  45°  20'. 

TEFTERDAR,  the  name  of  an  officer  of  dignity  in  the 
Eaftern  nations.  In  Egypt  he  is  lord  high  treafurer  of  the 
tribute  paid  out  of  the  lands  to  the  grand  fignior.  He  is  named 
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for  a year  by  the  Porte,  but  is  generally  continued  in  his 
office  many  years.  This  office  is  fometimes  given  to  one  of 
the  poorer  beys,  to  help  him  to  fupport  his  dignity  ; and  fre- 
quently to  a quiet  one,  who  is  not  likely  to  enter  into  in- 
trigues. For  one  party  never  cares  that  a ftirring  man  of 
the  oppofite  party  fhould  be  inverted  with  an  office  of  this 
dignity.  See  Deftardar. 

TEFUT,  in  Geography^  a town  of  Africa,  in  the  country 
of  Darah,  formerly  the  capital  of  the  ancient  kings  of 
Darah,  now  gone  to  decay. 

TEFZA,  a town  of  Morocco,  built  by  the  Arabians 
on  the  fide  of  a mountain  : the  furrounding  walls  are  com- 
pofed  of  blocks  of  marble  ; 70  miles  N.E.  of  Morocco. 
N.  lat.  31°  40'. 

TEFZRA,  a town  of  Algiers;  15  miles  S.  of  Tre- 
mecen. 

TEG,  a term  ufed  in  fome  parts  of  the  kingdom  by  the 
farmers,  to  exprefs  a lamb  of  a year  old.  Among  fportfmen 
it  denotes  a roe  of  two  years  old.  When  a flock  of  ewes 
and  Iambs  are  turned  into  a turnip-field,  the  young  lambs 
of  three  weeks  old  will  immediately  fall  to  eating  the  turnips, 
and  fcoop  them  very  prettily  ; but  thefe  tegs  will  not  touch 
them  for  feveral  days.  They  ufually  rtay  till  almort  rtarved 
to  death  before  they  begin,  but  when  they  have  begun,  they 
foon  grow  fat. 

In  the  Romney  Marfti  fyrtem  of  management,  both  the 
ewe  and  the  wether  tegs  are  kept  upon  the  upland  grafs 
farms  during  the  winter  feafon,  by  which  advantages  are 
gained  in  various  ways.  They  are  by  this  means  enabled  to 
keep  more  ewes  and  fattening  flieep  on  their  marfh-lands, 
and  to  have  the  tegs  when  the  paftures  require  them.  See 
Sheep. 

TEGADOO  Bay,  in  Geography,  a bay  on  the  eart  coaft 
of  the  mort  northern  iflands  of  New  Zealand,  difcovered  by 
captain,  then  lieutenant  Cook,  in  1769.  S.  lat.  38°  10’. 
W.  long.  181°  14'. 

TEG./EA,  JiMMEL,  in  Ancient  Geography,  a town  of 
Africa,  mentioned  by  Hirtius,  fituated  S.W.  of  Leptis. 

TEGANAN,  an  ifland  of  the  Mediterranean,  in  the 
vicinity  of  that  of  Rhodes. 

TEGAPATAM,  in  Geography.  See  Fort  5/.  David. 

TEGAREE,  a town  of  Bengal;  ii  miles  N.  of 
Kiffienagur. 

TEGAZA,  a town  of  Africa,  capital  of  a dirtrift  in 
Zenhaga ; near  it  is  a falt-mine,  about  300  miles  from' the 
Atlantic,  and  400  S.  of  Cape  Non.  N.  lat.  22°  20'. 

TEGE,  in  Ancient  Geography,  a town  of  Africa  Propria, 
between  the  two  Syrtes.  Ptol. 

TEGEA,  a town  in  the  S.E.  part  of  Arcadia,  at  a 
fmall  dirtance  from  the  Argolide  ; and  placed  by  M.  D’An- 
ville  on  the  fcite  of  the  modern  Moklia.  In  this  place  was  a 
famous  temple  of  Minerva  Alea,  in  which  was  a rtatue  of 
the  goddefs,  which  was  removed  to  Rome  by  Augurtus. 
This  temple  contained  a number  of  other  curiofities ; and  the 
prierthood  in  it  was  exercifedby  a young  female  under  fifteen 
years  of  age.  Near  this  temple  was  a rtadium,  in  which 
were  celebrated  games  in  honour  of  Minerva,  and  others  in 
memory  of  a viftory  gained  over  the  Lacedaemonians.  The 
public  place  was  ornamented  with  rtatues,  and  particularly 
one  of  Mars  Gynecothoene,  (yuvnitoflavE,)  fculptured  upon 
a column.  The  epithet  ferved  to  maintain  the  remembrance 
of  a viftory  obtained  by  the  valour  of  the  females  of  Tegea. 
At  a fmall  dirtance  from  the  public  place  was  a magnificent 
theatre,  encompafled  with  bronze  rtatues.  This  city  fuffered 
much  in  the  wars  which  raged  in  Arcadia  in  the  time  of  the 
Achaean  league.  Paufanias  fays  that  here  was  a temple  of 
Venus  LFrania,  near  that  which  was  dedicated  to  Ceres 
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and  Proferpine.  The  Tegeates  were  a valiant  people- 
herodotus  (1.  i.  c.  61.)  mentions  them  with  commendation. 
The  Lacedaemonians  ravaged  the  territory  of  Tegea,  and 
at  length  obtained  a fuperiority  over  its  inhabitants. 

Tegea,  a town  of  the  ifle  of  Crete,  faid  to  have  been 
inhabited  by  Agamemnon — Alfo,  a town  of  Macedonia. 

TEGEHET,  or  Tegegilt,  in  Geography,  a town  of 
Africa;  120  miles  S.S.W.  of  Fez. 

TEGEL,  Eric,  in  Biography,  a Svvedifli  hirtorian,  and 
principal  fecretary  to  Eric  XIV.  His  father,  having  in- 
curred the  jurt  refentment  of  Eric,  as  the  caufe  of  the  mif- 
fortunes  that  occurred  during  his  reign,  was  apprehended  by 
Charles,  duke  of  Sudermania  the  brother  of  Eric,  and 
put  to  death  at  Stockholm  in  1568.  Charles,  however, 
took  the  fon  under  his  protedion,  and  fent  him  to  Germany 
for  improvement ; and  when  he  had  vifited  Spain  and  Poland, 
appointed  him  his  fecretary.  In  1614  he  was  nominated  by 
Gurtavus  Adolphus  hirtoriographer  of  the  kingdom,  and  in 
1617  a privy-counfellor.  He  died  at  Stockholm  in  1636, 
and  left  feveral  works,  of  which  the  following  were  printed 
in  Swedifli  : vix.  “ The  Hirtory  of  Gurtavus  I.  in  two 
Parts.”  Stockholm,  1622,  fol.  “ The  Hirtory  of  Eric  XIV. 
with  Stiernman’s  Remarks  16-1721,  4to. 

TEGENUM,  or  Tegianum,  in  Ancient  Geography,  a 
town  of  Lucania. 

TEGERHY,  or  Teigarea,  in  Geography,  a town  of 
Africa,  in  the  country  of  Fezzan  ; 80  miles  S.W.  of  Mour- 
zouk.  It  is  a fmall  town,  and  colledfs  from  its  lands  little 
produce  befides  ’Sates  and  Indian  corn.  N.  lat.  26°  17k 
E.  long.  15°  5'. 

TEGERN,  a town  of  Bavaria,  on  a lake  called  the 
Tegern  See,  anciently  Lacus  Tigurinus.  Here  is  a cele- 
brated abbey,  founded  by  Albert  and  Ockar,  two  Bavarian 
princes;  28  miles  S. S.E.  of  Munich. 

TEGESSUS,  in  Ancient  Geography,  a town  of  the 
ifland  of  Cyprus. 

TEGEWSE,  in  Geography,  a town  of  Africa,  near 
the  lake  of  Marks,  anciently  called  Tichafa;  38  miles 
S.S.W.  of  Gafsa. 

TEGHURI,  a large  river  of  Mingrelia,  which  rifes  be- 
tween the  Alani  and  Soanni  hills,  and  difembogues  into  the 
Phafis,  10  verrts  above  the  Scharirtkali. 

TEGIANUM,  in  Ancient  Geography,  a town  of  Italy, 
in  Campania,  according  to  Cluvier  ; though  others  affign  it 
to  Lucania,  and  call  it  Tegenum 

TEGIUM,  a town  of  Afia  Minor,  in  the  Troade. 

TEGLA,  in  Geography.  SeeTuGGALA. 

TEGLIO,  a town  of  Italy,  in  the  Valteline,  fituated 
upon  the  top  of  a mountain,  is  a long  draggling  place,  con- 
taining about  300  houfes,  about  9 miles  from  Tirano,  and 
1 2 from  Sondrio.  Clofe  to  the  town  are  the  ruins  of  a 
fortrefs,  rtanding  upon  an  infulated  rock,  and  formerly 
erteemed  of  great  rtrength.  This  elevated  fpot  com- 
mands a rich  and  extenfive  profpedl  from  Tirano  to  the 
lower  part  of  the  valley,  beyond  Sondrio,  as  far  as  Mor- 
begno.  The  government  of  Teglio  is  faid  to  contain  the 
1 2th  part  of  the  Valteline  ; it  is  the  mort  populous  dirtrift, 
and  contains  about  8000  fouls.  In  a good  feafon,  it  pro- 
duces much  more  corn  than  is  fufficient  for  the  confumption 
of  the  inhabitants,  and  rivals  Sondrio  and  Tirano  in  the 
goodnefs  of  its  wine. 

TEGNA,  in  Ancient  Geography,  a town  of  Gaul,  on  the 
banks  of  the  Rhone,  not  far  from  Valentia,  to  the  north  ; 
the  modern  Tein. 

TEGOMA,in  Geography,  a town  of  Africa,  in  the  country 
of  Afoudan ; 50  miles  S.  of  Agades.  N.  lat.  19°  10'. 
E.  long.  1 2°  20', 
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TEGORARIN,  a townof  Africa,  in  Biledulgerid  ; 70 
miles  N.N.W.  of  Gai-deiah. 

TEGUCO,  a town  of  New  Mexico,  in  the  province  of 
Culiacan  ; 40  miles  N.  of  Culiacan. 

TEGUIXIN,  in  Zoology,  a fpecies  of  Hazard ; which 
fee. 

TEGULA,  in  Ancient  Geography,  a tovm  of  Sardinia,  on 
the  route  from  Sulci  to  Nora.  Anton.  Itin. 

TEGULET,  in  Geography,  a tov.m  of  Abyffinia  ; 180 
miles  S.  of  Gondar.  N.  lat.  9°  54'.  E.  long.  38°  35'. 

TEGUMENT.  See  Integument, 

TEGYRA,  in  Ancient  Geography,  a towm  of  Greece,  in 
Boetica. 

TEHAE',  in  Geography,  a town  of  Curdiftan  ; 30  miles 
E.  of  Amadieh. 

TEHAMA,  a fandy  belt  which  encompaffes  the  penin- 
fula  of  Arabia,  beginning  at  Suez,  and  terminating  at  the 
mouth  of  the  Euphrates.  It  is  of  various  breadth  ; for  the 
moft  part  about  two  days’  journey  from  the  fea-fhore  to  the 
rife  of  the  hills  ; or  at  leaft  this  is  the  breadth  of  the  plain 
adjacent  to  the  Red  fea.  It  bears  every  mark  of  having 
been  anciently  a part  of  the  bed  of  the  fea.  Its  bottom  foil 
is  a greyilli  clay,  with  a lai'ge  proportion  of  fand,  and  having 
marine  exuvix  interfperfed  to  a great  diftance  from  the  fea- 
fliore.  It  contains  large  llrata  of  fait,  which  in  fome  places 
rife  up  to  hills.  Its  regular  inchnation  towards  the  fea  indi- 
cates that  it  has  emerged  gi'adually.  The  fmall  eminences 
on  the  confines  of  this  plain  are  compofed  of  calcareous 
Hones,  with  a blackifh  appearanc-e,  as  if  they  had  been  burnt 
by  the  fun.  The  adjoining  hills  contain  fchiftiis  and  bafaltes. 
The  fea,  it  is  thought,  ftill  continues  to  recede,  and  the 
Tehama  on  that  fide  is  gradually  extending  its  limits.  Elif- 
tory  confirms  thefe  appearances  of  the  gradua^  receffion  of 
the  waters  ; and  mentions,  as  fea-ports,  feveral  places  which 
are  at  prefent  inland,  without  noticing  the  prefent  maritime 
towns,  which  mull  have  been  of  later  origin  than  the 
formation  of  the  land  on  which  they  Hand.  Thefe  newly- 
formed  lands,  however,  are  barren  and  unfruitful. 

TEHRAUN,  one  of  the  five  large  diftrifts  of  the  pro- 
vince of  Irak,  in  the  Perfian  empire  : the  other  four  being 
Ifpahan,  Naen,  Mullayer,  and  Kermanlhaw.  Tehraun  is  alfo 
the  name  of  the  prefent  capital  of  Perfia,  which  is  rendered  in- 
terefling  by  the  furroiinding  fcenery.  To  the  S.  are  the  exten- 
five  ruins  of  the  grand  and  once  proud  city  of  Rae  ; to  the  E. 
the  mountains  of  Elburz  (famed  in  the  Perfian  traditions  as  the 
abode  of  dxmons)  ; to  the  N.  the  fnow-clad  fummit  of  the 
lofty  Dumavend  ; and  to  the  W.  a plain  enriched  with  cul- 
tivation and  villages,  and  forming  a delightful  contrail  with 
the  rugged  and  llupendous  rocks  which  lltirt  it  on  the  N. 
and  S.  Tehraun  is  about  four  miles  in  circumference,  fur- 
rounded  by  a Itrong  wall,  flanked  by  innumerable  towers, 
and  a noble  dry  ditch,  with  a glacis  between  it  and  the  wall. 
The  only  building  of  confequence  within  the  city  is  the 
citadel,  which  contains  the  palace  of  the  fovereign  and  his 
officers.  It  was  founded  by  Kurim  Khan,  enlarged  by  the 
late  king,  and  beautified  by  the  prefent  fovereign.  The  forti- 
fications can  be  confidered  as  formidable  only  in  a country 
where  the  military  art  is  unknown.  The  population  is  va- 
riable, being  in  fummer  about  10,000,  and  in  winter  not 
lefs  than  60,000  people.  The  environs  of  Tehraun  are  not 
unpleafant  ; the  plain,  to  the  E.  and  W.,  being  covered 
with  villages,  and  abounding  in  grain.  On  the  N.  fide  the 
king  has  completed  a palace,  which,  from  its  fituation,  and 
the  fine  gardens  that  furround  it,  is  a moft  delightful  refi- 
dence.  There  are  many  reafons  which  have  probably  in- 
duced the  late  king  to  fix  upon  Tehraun  as  the  capital  of  his 
dominions.  Its  centrical  fituation,  and  the  eafy  defence 
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which  it  affords  to  the  Perfian  empire  ; the  fertility  arid  pro- 
dudtivenefs  of  the  furrounding  country  ; the  number  of 
wandering  tribes  that  have  fettled  round  it,  and  that  may  be 
eafily  and  foon  affembled  ; and  above  all,  perhaps,  its  pro- 
pinquity to  Aftrabad,  the  native  city  of  Aga  Mahomed 
Khan,  and  alfo  to  Mazanderan  and  Daheftan,  countries  pof- 
felfed  by  the  Kajer  tribe,  of  which  he  was  the  chief,  and 
on  whofe  powxr  and  affeftion  to  his  perfon  his  authority  was 
in  a great  meafure  founded  ; — all  thefe  confiderations  might 
have  induced  him  to  make  this  city  the  ciipital  of  the  em- 
pire. N.  lat.  35°  40'.  E.  long.  50°  52'. 

TEHROOT,  or  Zehe'ROOT,  a town  of  Perfia,  in  the 
province  of  Kerman,  furrounded  by  numerous  gardens  ; 8 
miles  N.W.  by  W.  from  Subziftan,  and  about  52  miles 
from  the  ruins  of  Bumm. 

TEHUACAN,  or  Teguacan,  a pleafanttown  of  New 
Spain,  between  Oaxaca  and  Orizava,  It  is  fituated  in  a delight- 
ful vale,  near  a river  of  the  fame  name,  called  alfo  Rio  Grande, 
of  a nitrous  quality,  and  fo  petrifying  a nature,  that  the 
ffiores  refemble  ruinous  walls.  It  has  four  churches  ; and 
the  ftreets,  fquares,  and  houfes  are  neat  and  modern.  The 
chief  market  is  that  of  wheat,  which  is  excellent,  and  the 
pomegranates  are  highly  efteemed.  Befides  numerous  fami- 
lies of  Spaniards  and  Mulattoes,  here  are  about  2080  In- 
dians. In  the  vicinity  of  this  town  are  two  wheat -harvefts, 
one  in  May,  the  other  in  September. 

TEHUELS,  a large  lake  of  South  America,  towards 
the  S.  of  Chili. 

TEHUKHA,  a town  of  Thibet;  4 miles  S.  of 
Jhanfu  Jeung. 

TEICHOPCEUS,  THxorroioc,  among  the  Athenians,  an 
officer  who  had  the'care  of  the  city  walls  ; their  number  was 
the  fame  with  that  of  the  tribes,  every  tribe  having  the 
choice  of  one. 

TEIGN,  in  Geography,  a river  of  England,  in  the  county 
of  Devon,  which  runs  into  the  Enghlh  Channel  at  Teign- 
month. 

TEIGNMOUTH,  a market-town  in  the  hundred  of 
Exminfter,  and  county  of  Devon,  England,  is  fituated,  as 
its  name  imports,  at  the  mouth  of  the  river  Teign,  and  is 
ftieltered  on  the  eaft  and  north-eaft  by  a chain  of  hills,  near 
the  foot  of  which  it  ftands.  It  is  diftant  from  Exeter  12 
miles  S.  by  E.,  and  from  London  187  W.S.W.  A fmall 
rivulet  divides  the  town  into  two  parts  or  pariffies,  called 
Weft  and  Eaft  Teignmouth.  The  town  is  recorded  to  have 
been  burnt  in  the  tenth  century  by  the  Danes,  who,  having 
lauded  here,  and  defeated  the  king’s  lieutenant,  ravaged  the 
country  to  a confiderable  extent.  It  was  alfo  nearly  con- 
fumed  in  the  reign  of  queen  Anne,  when  the  French  landed 
and  fet  fire  to  it : one  of  the  new  ftreets,  eredfed  with  the 
money  procured  by  a brief  for  the  diftreffed  inhabitants, 
was  named  French-ftreet,  as  a memorial  of  the  calamity. 
Since  that  period  the  town  has  become  of  much  greater  im- 
portance, and  is  now  one  of  the  moft  faffiionable  watering- 
places  in  the  wertern  part  of  England.  The  principal  re- 
fort of  company  is  Eaft  Teignmouth,  where  the  public 
rooms  and  theatre  are  fituated  : the  former,  a neat  building, 
contains  tea,  coffee,  affembly,  and  billiard-rooms  ; the  theatre 
has  been  recently  built  on  a fpot  of  ground  given  by  lord 
Courtenay,  and  was  firft  opened  in  the  fummer  of  1802.  A 
walk  or  promenade  leads  from  the  public  rooms  towards  the 
fouth,  over  an  extenfive  flat  called  the  Dan,  on  which  is  a 
fmall  fort  ereCled  for  the  defence  of  the  town.  The  view 
hence,  up  the  river,  is  extremely  beautiful ; the  ground 
gradually  rifing  on  each  fide  into  verdant  hills,  well  culti- 
vated, and  adorned  with  woods.  The  cliffs  overhanging  the 
fea  have  a fingular  appearance,  being,  with  the  exception  of 
D d a few 
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a fe\7  broad  patches  of  verdure,  of  a deep  red  colour,  and 
mount  in  rude  irregular  Ihapes  to  the  height  of  feventy  or 
eighty  feet.  Near  the  centre  of  Well  Teignmouth  is  the 
church,  a very  ancient  Hone  fabric,  built  in  the  form  of  a 
crofs  : the  roof  is  fupported  in  a lingular  manner  by  the 
ramifications  of  a wooden  pillar,  that  was  formed  from  the 
trunk  of  a fingle  tree.  Eall  Teignmouth  church  is  a vene- 
rable pile  near  the  beach,  and,  from  the  appearance  of 
its  architefture,  w'as  probably  one  of  the  earliell  llrudlures 
crefted  after  the  coming  of  the  Normans.  The  trade  of 
Teignmouth  confills  chiefly  of  commercial  intercourfe 
with  Newfoundland  ; the  exportation  of  clay,  and  the 
importation  of  coal ; and  is  carried  on  principally  in  craft 
built  at  the  place,  where  are  conveniences  for  launching  vef- 
fels  of  a hundred  tons.  The  clay  exported  is  brought  from 
Bovey,  for  the  moll  part  by  a canal ; and  dug  on  the  ellate 
of  James  Templar,  cfq.,  who,  with  true  patriotifm,  is  em- 
ployed iudefatigably  in  promoting  the  folid  interefts  of  his 
country,  by  improving  agriculture,  and  encouraging  manu- 
fadlures.  Well  Teignmouth  had  anciently  a chartered  mar- 
ket, held  on  Sundays  ; but  this  was  difcontinued  by  order 
of  the  fheriff  in  the  reign  of  Henry  III.  The  market 
is  now  held  on  Saturdays.  Salmon,  trout,  whiting,  mac- 
karel,  and  various  other  kinds  of  filh,  are  taken  here  ; and 
by  fome  excellent  local  regulations,  the  inhabitants  have  the 
privilege  of  fupplying  themfelves  before  any  can  be  fold  to 
the  dealers.  The  lord  of  tlie  manor  holds  a court-baron, 
or  court-leet,  in  the  town  once  every  year  : at  which  court  a 
jury  is  nominated,  two  conllables  deputed  and  fworn,  and  a 
portreve  chofen,  who  is  invelled  with  confiderable  authority. 
In  the  population  return  of  the  year  i8ii.  Well  Teign- 
mouth was  Hated  to  contain  441  houfes  ; Eall  Teignmouth, 
188  ; the  inhabitants  of  the  former  being  2080  ; of  the 
latter  813:  making  an  aggregate  of  2893  perfons,  occupy- 
ing 629  houfes. 

Nearly  oppofite  Teignmouth,  and  almoll  under  tlie  pro- 
montory called  the  Nefs,  is  the  hamlet  of  Shaldon,  tlie  pro- 
perty of  lord  Clifford,  which  lias  lately  become  a favourite 
fummer  refidence  for  many  families  who  vilit  the  watering 
places  on  this  coaft.  The  chapel,  erefted  about  the  year 
1670,  ftands  in  a beautiful  lituation,  a little  above  the 
Teign,  about  three  quarters  of  a mile  from  the  hamlet,  and 

is  approached  bv  a level  walk  lhaded  with  luxuriant  trees 

Beauties  of  England  and  Wales,  vol.  iv.  Devonihire.  By 
J.  Britton  and  E.  W.  Brayley,  1803.  Warner’s  Walk 
through  the  Weftern  Counties,  1800. 

TEIJEUT,  a town  of  Morocco  ; 15  miles  S.E.  of  Mo- 
godor. 

TEIL,  a river  of  France,  which  runs  into  the  Atlantic, 
N.  lat.  47°  39'.  W.  long.  3°  8h 

Teil,  Le,  a town  of  France,  in  the  department  of  the 
Ardeche,  on  the  Rhone ; 1 2 miles  S.  of  Privas. — Alfo,  a 
town  of  France,  in  the  department  of  the  Ille  and  Vilaine  ; 
ly  miles  S.E.  of  Rennes. 

TEILLEUTj,  Le,  a town  of  France,  in  the  depart- 
ment of  the  Channel ; 6 miles  S.  of  Mortain. 

TEIN,  a town  of  Bohemia,  in  the  circle  of  Pilfen  ; 
6 miles  N.E.  of  Tachau. 

Tein,  or  Teyti,  a town  of  Bohemia,  in  the  circle  of 
Bechin  ; 4 miles  S.  of  Bechin. 

TEINITZ,  a town  of  Bohemia,  in  the  circle  of  Pilfen  ; 
26  miles  S.W.  of  Pilfen.  N.  lat.  49°  30'.  E.  long.  12° 
j7'. — Alfo,  a town  of  Moravia,  in  the  circle  of  Brunn  ; 27 
miles  S.S.E.  of  Brunn. 

Teinitz  Jmigfern,  a town  of  Bohemia,  in  the  circle  of 
Schlan  ; 8 miles  W.  of  Schlan. 

TEINTS,  and  Smi-7'eints,  in  Paintings  denote  the  fe» 
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veral  colours  ufed  in  a pifture,  confidered  as  more  or  lefs 
high,  or  bright,  or  deep,  or  thin,  or  weakened,  and  dimi-, 
niihed,  &c.  to  give  the  proper  relievo,  or  foftnefs,  or  dif- 
tance,  to  the  feveral  objefts.  See  Colouuixg. 

The  word  is  pure  French,  w-here  it  fignifies  the  fame. 

TEIRCE,  or  Teirs.  See  Tierce. 

TEISBACH,  in  Geography,  a town  of  Bavaria,  on  the 
Ifer  ; i mile  W.  of  Dingelhngen. 

TEISENDORF,  a town  of  the  archbifhopric  of  Salz- 
burg ; 12  miles  W.N.W.  of  Salzburg. 

TEISKO,  a town  of  Sweden,  in  Tavaftland;  47  miles 
N.N.W.  of  Tavaffhus. 

TEISSIER,  Anthony,  in  Biography,  a voluminous 
French  writer,  w'as  born  at  Montpellier  in  the  year  1632. 
Having  ftudied  Greek  and  philofophy  at  Orange,  and  beino- 
deftined  for  the  minillry  among  the  Calvinills,  he  applied 
to  Hebrew  and  theology  at  Nifmes  and  after  fpending 
/ome  time  in  the  academy  at  Montauban,  he  removed  to  that 
of  Saumur.  From  thence  he  w'ent  to  Paris,  where  he  cul- 
tivated an  acquaintance  with  feveral  learned  men  ; but 
giving  up  his  defigns  for  the  minillry,  on  account  of  a dif- 
order  under  which  he  laboured,  he  turned  his  thoughts  to 
jurifprudence,  and  took  the  degree  of  LL.D.  at  Bruges. 
In  1683  he  married  ; but  upon  the  revocation  of  the  editl  of 
Nantes,  he  was  obliged  to  quit  France.  He  then  retired 
with  his  wife  to  Switzerland,  and  was  recommended  by 
Turretin  and  Heidegger  to  the  family  of  Efcher,  a burgo- 
mailer  of  Zurich.  Declining  to  accept  advantageous  offers 
if  he  returned  to  France,  he  engaged  with  the  fenators  of 
Berne  for  two  years  in  condufting  a French  gazette  in  that 
city.  In  1691  he  quitted  Berne  and  went  to  Zurich  ; and 
from  thence  he  proceeded  to  Brandenburgh,  where  refugees 
enjoyed  common  privileges  with  thofe  of  the  natives  of  the 
country.  At  Berlin,  the  eledlor  appointed  him  hiftoriogra- 
pher,  with  an  annual  penfion  of  300  crowns,  which  was  fuc- 
ceffively  augmented.  He  was  alfo  honoured  with  the  title 
of  counfellor  of  legation,  and  ordered  by  the  eledlor  to  tranf- 
late  into  French  the  life  of  his  father,  Fi-ederic  William, 
w'ritten  in  Latin  by  Puffendorf.  For  tliis  fervice  he  was 
liberally  rewarded,  though  his  tranllation  was  never  printed. 
He  W'as  afterw'ards  employed  in  compofing  many  w'orks  for 
the  inllrudlion  of  the  prince  royal  ; and  though  his  conlli- 
tution  W'as  delicate,  he  enjoyed  good  health  till  his  death, 
which  happened  in  1715,  in  the  eighty-fourth  year  of  his 
age.  It  w'ould  exceed  our  limits  to  enumerate  all  his  works 
an  ample  account  of  them  may  be  found  in  the  General 
Biography. 

TEI-TCHANG,  in  Geography,  a town  of  Corea;  13 
miles  N.N.E.  of  Haimen. 

TEITEI,  in  Ornithology,  the  name  of  a Brafilian  bird,  a 
fpecies  of  tanagra,  in  the  Linnasan  fyllem,  called  alfo  ^ui~ 
ranheemegeta,  and  guraundu 

It  is  of  the  fize  of  our  red-breall,  and  beautifully  co- 
loured. 

It  fmgs  very  fweetly,  and  is  kept  in  cages,  five  or  fix  to- 
gether in  the  fame  cage.  Maregrave’s  Hill,  of  Brafil. 

TEITH,  in  Geography,  a river  of  Scotland,  formed  by 
llreams  from  feveral  lakes,  in  the  county  of  Perth,  w'iiich 
runs  into  the  Forth,  two  miles  above  Stirling. 

TEJUCO,  the  capital  of  the  Diamond  diflridl  in  Brafil, 
fituated  in  a ravine  at  the  foot  of  a mountain.  Tejuco  is 
feparated  by  the  fmall  rivulet  of  St.  Francifeo  from  the  op- 
pofite mountains.  The  greatefl  of  tlie  diamond  w'orks,  called 
Mandanga,  is  fituated  on  the  river  Izgitanhanha,  and  employs 
about  1000  negroes,  fometimes  double  this  number.  This 
rich  river,  formed  by  the  junftion  of  feveral  llreams,  is  as 
wide  as  the  Thames  at  Windfor,  and  in  general  from  three 
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to  mne  feet  deep.  The  part  now  working  is  a curve  or  elbow, 
from  which  the  current  is  diverted  into  a canal  cut  acrofs 
the  tongue  of  land  round  which  it  winds  ; the  river  being 
ftopped  below  the  head  of  the  canal  by  an  embankmeut 
formed  of  feveral  thoufand  bags  of  fand.  The  deeper  parts 
of  the  channel  of  the  river  are  laid  dry  by  large  caifTons,  or 
chain-pumps,  worked  by  a water-wheel.  The  mud  is  then 
carried  off,  and  the  cafcalhao  is  dug  up  and  removed  to  a con- 
venient place  for  waffling  by  machinery  adapted  to  this  pur- 
pofe.  The  contrivance  for  obtaining  the  diamonds  from  the 
cafcalhao  is  particularly  defcribed  by  Mr.  Mawe,  ubi  infra. 
Tejuco  is  fituated  in  a fterile  diltrift,  which  produces  no- 
thing for  the  maintenance  of  its  inhabitants,  whofe  number 
is  about  6000  ; and  therefore  depends  for  a fupply  of  provi- 
fions,  on  farms  fituated  at  the  diftance  of  feveral  leagues. 
Neverthelefs,  Tejuco  may  be  called  flouriffiing,  on  account 
of  the  circulation  of  property  created  by  the  diamond-works 
in  its  vicinity.  The  annual  fum  paid  by  government  for  the 
hire  of  negroes,  falaries  of  officers,  and  various  neceffaries, 
fuch  as  nitre  and  iron,  does  not  amount  to  lefs  than  35,000/. 
and  this,  added  to  the  demands  of  tlie  inhabitants  of  the 
town  and  its  neighbourhood,  occaiions  a confiderable  trade. 
The  fhops  are  iiocked  with  Englifh  cottons,  baizes,  and 
cloths,  and  other  manufaiffured  goods  ; alfo  hams,  cheefe, 
butter,  porter,  and  other  articles  of  confumption,  which 
are  brouglrt  on  mules  from  Bahia  and  Rio  de  Janeiro.  Te- 
juco, from  its  fituation  on  the  fide  of  a hill,  is  very  irregu- 
larly built ; its  llreets  are  uneven,  but  the  houfes  in  general 
are  well  conllrufted,  and  in  good  condition,  compared 
with  thofe  of  other  towns  in  the  interior.  Its  name,  fig- 
nifying  in  the  Portuguefe  language  a muddy  place,  is  de- 
rived from  places  of  that  defeription  near  it,  which  are  ren- 
dered paff'ablc  by  being  covered  with  large  pieces  of  wood. 
The  diamonds  are  locked  in  the  treafury  under  three  locks  ; 
and  thofe  found  in  the  dillrift  are  depofited  every  month,  as 
they  are  received  from  the  works  ; they  are  carefully  weighed, 
and  fome  of  them  feledted  and  kept  feparate.  The  average 
quantity  obtained  may  be  eftimated  at  from  20,000  to  25,000 
carats  annually,  which  are  fent  under  a mihtary  efcort  to 
Rio,  and  there  lodged  in  the  treafury.  The  diamonds  are 
tied  up  in  black  filk  bags,  and  depofited  in  elegant  inner  ca- 
binets, all  which  are  locked  up  in  Itrong  cliefts,  bound  with 
iron.  Tejuco  affords  fome  good  barley,  but  grafs  for  cattle 
is  fcarce  and  dear.  Moll  parts  of  the  country  abound  in 
oranges,  pines,  peaches,  guavas,  and  a great  variety  of  in- 
digenous fruits  ; ginger  and  pepper  grow  fpontaiieoufly, 
and  many  fpices  might  probably  be  cultivated  with  fuccefs. 
Mawe’s  Travels  in  the  Interior  of  Brazil,  1812. 

TEJUGUACU,  in  Zoology,  the  name  of  a fpecies  of 
lizard,  common  in  the  Brazils,  and  called  alfo  temapara. 

It  much  refembles  the  iguana  in  its  general  figure,  but 
differs  from  it  in  that  its  whole  body  is  black,  only  variegated 
with  fome  white  fpots.  It  lives  principally  on  the  fucking 
of  eggs,  but  it  is  capable  of  bearing  hunger  a long  time  ; 
Maregrave  having  kept  one  alive  feven  months  without  eat- 
ing. Tliis  fpecies  afforded  alfo  a certain  tellimony  to  that 
author  of  the  reproduction  of  the  tail  when  cut  off.  Ray. 

TEIUM,  in  Ancient  Geography,  a town  of  Alia  Minor, 
fituated  on  the  Euxine  fea,  on  the  frontiers  of  Paphlago- 
nia,  near  the  fmall  river  Billis,  370  Itadia  from  the  town  of 
Heraclea.  It  was  a Greek  Ionian  colony,  which  derived  its 
name  and  its  origin  from  Tios,  a Milefian  prieft,  according  to 
Arrian  and  Mela.  The  worffiip  of  Jupiter  named  Patarus 
was  praCtifed  in  this  town,  according  to  Demofthenes.  On 
the  E.  the  territory  of  this  town  was  bounded  by  the  river 
Parthenius.  The  town  was  much  augmented  when  the  em- 
pire of  the  Perfians  was  dellroyed. 


TEIUNHANA,  in  Zoology,  the  name  of  a fmall  American 
lizard.  It  is  about  the  thicknefs  of  one’s  little  finger,  and  has 
a fharp  nofe.  Its  tail  is  very  flender,  fix  fingers  breadth  long, 
and  terminates  in  a point  almofl;  as  ffrarp  as  a needle.  Its 
head  is  covered  with  fcales  ; and  its  back,  fides,  and  legs, 
with  a tender  Ikin,  as  foft  as  fatin  to  the  touch  ; and  its  tail 
is  covered  with  extremely  minute  fcales,  of  a fquare  figure. 
Ray. 

TEKAT,  in  Geography,  a town  of  Afiatic  Turkey,  in 
Natolia  ; 10  miles  N.  of  Kiangari. 

TEKEBI,  a town  of  Egypt  ; 22  miles  W.S.W.  of 
Damietta, 

TEKEH,  a town  of  Turkifft  Armenia  ; 40  miles  S.E. 
of  Trebifond. 

TEKEREE,  a town  of  Hindooftan,  in  Candeiffi  ; 14 
miles  E.  of  Barrawnay. 

TEKIN,  a town  of  Afiatic  Turkey,  in  Caramania  ; 
too  miles  W.  of  Tocat. 

TE-KING,  a city  of  China,  of  the  fecond  rank,  in 
Quang-tong,  near  the  river  Si  ; 1064  miles  S.S.W.  of 
Peking.  N.  lat.  23°  12'.  E.  long.  iii°. — Alfo,  a city  of 
China,  of  the  fecond  rank,  in  Quang-tong  ; 1065  miles  S.  of 
Peking.  N.  lat.  23°  12'.  E.  long.  110°  50'. 

TEKKIUR  DAG,  a mountain  of  European  Turkey, 
in  Romania;  32  miles  8. S.E.  of  Adrianople. 

TEKLA,  a town  of  Bohemia,  in  the  circle  of  Chrudim  ; 
6 miles  S.W.  of  Leutmifchl. 

TEKMABAD,  a town  of  Perfia,  in  the  province  of 
Segeftan  ; 70  miles  E.N.E.  of  Boll. 

TEKOA,  a village,  and  anciently  a city  of  Palelline, 
built  by  Rehoboam,  king  of  Judah,  and  confiderable  ruins 
appear  of  its  ancient  grandeur.  It  was  the  native  place  of 
the  prophet  Amos  ; 9 miles  S.  of  Bethleliem. 

TEKOLY,  a town  of  Hindooftan,  m Bahar  ; 53  miles 
S.S.W.  of  Patna. 

TEKlIPHaE,  or  TnEKUruJE,  in  the  Jewifl}  Chronology, 
are  the  times  in  which  the  fun  proceeds  from  one  cardinal 
point  to  the  next. 

The  fame  term  is  alfo  applied  to  the  moment  in  which  the 
fun  enters  a cardinal  point : thefe  four  terms,  or  tekuphse, 
iuto  which  the  Jews  divided  their  folar  year,  are  obferved 
among  the  Jews  with  a great  deal  of  ceremony  ; the  reafon, 
as  we  are  informed  by  Munfter,  is  this  : 

That  people  have  a notion,  that  in  each  tekupha  the  fun 
has  a feparate  angel  appointed  to  guard  and  diredl  it  ; and 
that  in  the  very  point  where  the  fun  finiffies  one  tekupha,  and 
enters  upon  another,  before  the  one  direftor  has  taken 
place  of  the  other,  the  devils  have  a power  to  exercife  all 
kinds  of  tyranny  in  the  water. 

And  hence,  they  fancy,  that  if  any  body  drinks  the 
fmallell  quantity  of  water  at  that  time,  he  will  infallibly 
have  a dropfy,  or  fome  other  grievous  dillemper. 

The  tekupha  of  Tifri  correfponded  to  the  autumnal  equi- 
nox, that  of  Tebeth  to  the  winter  folllice,  that  of  Nifan 
to  the  vernal  equinox,  and  that  of  Tamuz  to  the  fummer 
folllice 

TEKY  Sound,  in  Geography,  a road  on  the  coaft  of 
Georgia,  fouth  of  the  Savannah  river,  where  a large  fleet 
may  anchor  in  ten  or  fourteen  fathoms,  and  have  fafe  en- 
trance over  the  bar  of  the  river  ; the  flood  tide  generally 
feven  feet. 

TEL  Auesias,  a town  of  Afiatic  Turkey,  on  the  Eu- 
phrates ; 5 miles  W.N.W  of  Diarbekir. 

Tel  Gizir,  a town  of  Afiatic  Turkey,  in  the  province 
of  Diarbekir  ; 16  miles  W.  of  Merdin. 

Tel  Kiaran,  a town  of  Afiatic  Turkey  ; 30  miles  S.S.W. 
of  Diarbekir. 
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Tel  Mufel,  a town  of  Afiatic  Turkey,  in  the  govern- 
ment of  Diarbekir ; 33  miles  N.W.  of  Moful. 

Tel  eljudieh,  atown  of  Egypt,  where  the  Jews  had  for- 
merly a temple,  deftroyed  by  Vefpafian  ; 17  miles  N.E.  of 
Cairo. 

TELA,  in  Ancient  Geography,  a town  of  Spain,  on  the 
route  from  Afturica  to  Saragoffa,  between  Intercatia  and 
Pintia.  Anton.  Itin. 

Tela,  or  Conjlantia,  a place  of  Afia,  in  Mefopotamia, 
near  the  mountains,  about  N.  lat.  37°  25'. 

Tela  Cellulofa,  in  Anatomy,  the  Cellular  Subjlance ; 
which  fee.  It  is  fometimes  alfo  called  tela  mucofa. 

TELACH,  in  Geography,  an  ifland  of  Ruffia,  in  the 
Penzinfltoi  fea.  N.  lat.  61°  35'.  E.  long.  159°  14'. 

TELAMON,  in  Ancient  Geography,  a promontory  of 
Italy,  in  Etruria,  at  the  foot  of  which  was  a port,  between 
the  rivers  Almina  and  Alma.  (Anton.  Itin.)  Pliny  calls 
this  port  Telamon. 

TELAMONE,  in  Geography,  a town  of  the  Stato  del 
Prefidii,  on  the  coaft  ; 10  miles  N.  of  Orbitello.  N.  lat. 
42°  38'.  E.  long.  1 1°  6^ 

TELAMONES,  a name  given  by  the  Romans  to  what 
the  Greeks  called  Atlantes  -,  viz.  the  figures  of  men  fup- 
porting  entablatures,  and  other  projedtures.  S,ee  Atlas. 

The  word,  according  to  fome,  is  derived  from  the  Greek 
TEXajL<,wv,  from  TfXaw,  or  tXkw,  / bear. 

Among  the  Greeks  they  were  called  atlantes,  avAavTs?, 
which  comes  from  the  fame  word,  or  vAao),  by  the 

figure  metathefis. 

Telamones  is  alfo  ufed  by  furgical  writers  fometirnes 
for  lint,  and  fometimes  for  the  fillets  or  bandages  which 
they  apply  over  their  dreffings. 

TELANA,  \n  Ancient. Geography,  a very  ancient  town 
of  Afia,  in  Affyria.  Steph.  Byz.  fays  that  the  king  made 
it  the  place  of  his  refidence  before  Nineveh  was  built. 

TELANADING  Islands,  in  Geography,  three  fmall 
iflands  lying  eaft  and  weft,  near  the  N.W.  coaft  of  the  ifland 
of  Gilolo.  N.  lat.  2°  18'.  E.  long.  127°  30'. 

TEL  AND  RI  A,  in  Ancient  Geography,  an  ifland  on  the 
coaft  of  Lycia,  in  Afia  Minor.  Pliny. 

TELANDRUS,,a  town  of  Afia  Minor,  in  Lycia. 
Pliny. 

TELAPSAR,  in  Geography,  a town  of  Afiatic  Tur- 
key, in  the  province  of  Diarbekir  ; 20  miles  W.  of 

Moful. 

TELARUSE,  a river  of  Afia,  which  forms  the  north 
boundary  of  the  kingdom  of  Queda,  feparating  it  from 
Lower  Siam,  and  runs  into  the  Eaft  Indian  fea,  N.  lat. 
6°  55'.  E.  long.  99°  42'. 

TELAUGIA,  in  Natural  Hijlory,  the  name  of  a genus 
of  fcrupi,  of  a glittering  appearance,  iifually  containing 
flakes  of  talc,  and  emulating  the  ftructure  of  the  granites. 

Hill. 

Of  this  genus  we  have  twelve  fpecies. 

TELCHINES,  in  Ancient  Geography,  a people  who  de- 
rived their  origin  from  the  ifle  of  Crete.  They  eftabliflied 
themfelves  in  Cyprus,  and  in  Rhodes,  where  it  is  faid  they  in- 
vented the  ufe  of  iron  and  brafs. 

TELCOOTE,  in  Geography,  a* town  of  Hindooftan,  in 
Oriffa  ; 20  miles  S.E.  of  Jaypour. 

TELDOM  Hotun,  a town  of  Chinefe  Tartary,  on  the 
weft  fide  of  the  river  Saghalien  ; ’745  njiiles  N.E.  of  Peking. 
N.  lat.  49°  56'.  E.  long.  127°  33'. 

TELE,  veXh,  among  the  Athenians,  thofe  revenues  that 
were  brought  in  by  lands,  mines,  woods,  and  other  public 
poflcflions,°  fet  apart  for  the  ufe  of  the  commonwealth  ; as 


alfo  tributes  paid  by  fojotirners  and  freed-fervants,  and  the 
cuftoms  laid  upon  certain  trades  and  goods. 

TELEBA,  in  Ancient  Geography,  a town  of  Albania,  be- 
tween the  mouth  of  Soana  and  that  of  Garrus.  Ptol. 

TELEBOAS,  a river  of  Afia,  in  the  environs  of  the 
fources  of  the  Tigris  ; furroundedj  as  Xenophon  fays,  by  a 
great  rrumber  of  villages. 

TELEGRAPH,  a machine  adapted  for  communicating 
intelligence  at  a confiderable  diftance,  by  making  various 
fignals,  which  have  been  previoufly  agreed  upon  between  two 
parties,  to  reprefent  letters,  wmrds,  or  ideas/  The  means  of 
making  fignals  that  are  ufed  in  naval  and  military  oper- 
ations, are  not  called  telegraphs,  although  they  effedl  in  a 
great  degree  the  fame  objeft.  See  Signal. 

The  word  telegraph,  which  is  derived  from  two  Greek 
words,  tkAe,  at  a dijlance,  andy^apw,  to  mrite,  was  brought  into 
ufe  about  1793  or  1794,  when  the  French  directory  eftablifhed 
machines  of  this  kind  for  communicating  intelligence  between 
Paris  and  all  the  principal  towns  in  France.  The  Britilh 
government  foon  after  adopted  the  fame  meafure,  and  it  has 
fince  become  very  general. 

No  machine  for  making  fignals  can  with  propriety  be 
called  a telegraph,  unlefs  it  is  adapted  to  exprefs  a fufficient 
number  of  letters  or  words  to  form  a complete  language, 
and  which  can  therefore  be  made  to  communicate  any  inform- 
ation which  can  be  s-xpreffed  by  oral  or  written  language, 
Lefs  perfect  fyftems  of  fignals,  which  extend  only  fo  far  as 
to  communicate  intelligence  of  events  which  have  been 
forefeen,  and  the  appropriate  fignals  previoufly  arranged, 
are  ftill  called  fignal  flags,  fignal  lanthorns,  fignal  guns,  or 
fires.  See. 

When  people  wilh  to  tranfmit  intelligence  to  others  at  a 
diftance,  in  a quicker  manner  than  by  Tetters  fent  by  mef- 
feng.ers  or  carrier-pigeons,  it  can  be  done  only  by  fignals. 
Thefe  may  be  employed  in  three  different  ways  : either  by 
fingle  fignals,  which,  according  to  previous  agreement,  con- 
vey whole  ideas  ; or  by  feveral  fuCceflive  fignals,  which,  by 
reprefenting  letters  and  words,  anfwer  the  fame  purpofe  ; or 
otherwife,  by  employing  fignals  w'hich  exprefs  numbers,  each 
perfon  being  provided  with  a didtionary  in  which  every 
word  has  a number  affixed  to  it. 

The  flrft  kind  of  fignals  were  employed  in  the  earlieft 
periods,  and  fome  of  them  were.fuited  to  the  ear  as  well  as  to 
the  eye.  For  the  making  of  vifible  fignals,  the  ancients  employ- 
ed fire  and  fmoke,  torches,  flags,  &c. ; and  in  modern  times, 
flcy-rockets  have  been  ufed.  For  the  audible  fignals,  they 
employed  drums  and  trumpets  ; and  fince  the  invention  of 
gunpowder,  the  firing  of  cannon  has  been  applied  to  the 
like  ufe.  But  all  thefe  methods  are  incapable  of  exprefling 
what  could  be  communicated  by  fpeech  and  writing  ; and 
the  means  of  exprefling  all  the  poflible  variations  and  com- 
binations of  the  letters  of  the  alphabet,  form,  in  a proper 
fenfe,  the  true  telegraphic  art.  Even  the  fignals  commonly 
ufed  at  fea,  as  they  extend  only  to  particular  circumftances, 
are,  when  compared  to  fignals  by  letters,  only  a kind  of 
hieroglyphics. 

The  propofed  objeft  of  the  telegraphic  art  is,  therefore,  to 
obtain  a figurative  language,  the  charadters  of  which  may  be 
diftinguilhed  at  a diftance.  On  the  firft  reflection,  we  find  that 
the  practicable  modes  of  fuch  diftant  communications  mull  be 
confined  to  found  and  vifion ; each  of  which  is  in  a great  degree 
fubjedt  to  the  ftate  of  the  atmofphere  : for  independent  of  the 
wind’s  direction,  it  is  known  that  the  air  is  fometimes  fo  far 
deprived  of  its  elafticity,  or  fome  other  quality  that  in- 
fluences the  conveyance  of  founds,  that  the  heavieft  ordnance 
can  fcarcely  be  heard  farther  than  the  Ihot  flies.  It  is  alfo 
well  known,  that  in  thick  hazy  weather,  the  largeft  and 
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moft  defined  objefts  become  totally  obfcured  at  a fhort 
diftance.  No  inilrument,  therefore,  deGgned  for  the  purpofe 
can  be  perfeft.  We  can  only  endeavour  to  diminilh  thefe 
irremediable  defedfs  as  much  as  may  be. 

The  moll  barbarous  nations  employed  fignals,  which 
could  quickly  inform  them  of  the  approach  of  enemies,  as 
appears  by  the  tellimony  of  feveral  ancient  authors  ; and 
there  is  reafon  to  believe  that  fome  fort  of  telegraphic  com- 
munication was  in  ufe  among  the  Greeks.  The  deftruc- 
tion  of  Troy  was  certainly  known  in  Greece  veiy  foon  after 
it  took  place,  and  before  any  perfon  could  have  returned 
from  it.  A Greek  play  begins  with  a fcene,  in  which  a 
watchman  defcends  from  the  top  of  a tower  in  Greece,  and 
gives  information  that  Troy  is  taken.  “ I have  been  look- 
ing out  thefe  ten  years  (fays  he)  to  fee  when  that  would 
happen,  and  this  night  it  has  been  done.” 

In  addition  to  the  Stenterophonic  tube  which  was  known 
and  ufed  by  Alexander  the  Great,  the  Romans  had  a method, 
in  their  walled  cities,  either  of  forming  a hollow  in  the 
mafonry,  or  of  applying  tubes  to  the  walls,  fo  as  to  conGne 
or  augment  found,  and  convey  information  to  any  part  of 
their  works.  In  lofty  houfes  and  warehoufes,  it  is  now  a 
common  cuftom  to  have  a pipe,  by  way  of  fpeaking  trumpet, 
to  give  orders  from  the  upper  apartments  to  the  lower.  By 
this  mode  of  conGning  its  volume,  found  may  be  carried  to  a 
very  confiderable  dillance  ; but  beyond  a certain  extent  the 
found  will  lofe  all  articulation,  and  only  convey  alarm,  with- 
out giving  diredlions. 

Every  city  of  the  ancients  had  its  watch-towers  ; and  the 
caftra  ftativa  of  the  Romans  had  always  fome  fpot,  elevated 
either  by  nature  or  art,  from  whenee  Ggnals  were  given  to 
the  troops  cantoned  or  foraging  in  the  neighbourhood  ; but 
it  appears  that  they  had  not  arrived  to  any  greater  reGne- 
ments  in  the  telegraphic  art,  than  that  on  feeing  a certain 
fignal  they  were  immediately  to  repair  to  their  appointed 
ilations.  Flags  or  enfigns,  with  their  various  devices,  are  of 
the  earlieft  invention,  efpecially  at  fea,  where,  from  the  Grft 
idea,  which  was  moft  probably  that  of  a vane,  to  (liew  the 
diredlion  of  the  wind,  they  have  been  long  adopted  as  the 
diflinguiflring  marks  of  nations,  and  are  now  fo  perfedled  into 
a fyftem  of  Ggnals,  that  every  requifite  order  and  queftion  is 
received  and  anfwered  by  the  molt  diftant  Ihips  of  a Geet. 

The  mode  of  Ggnalling  in  ufe  about  half  a century  ago 
was  very  imperfedt.  It  was  a good  deal  amended  and  Gm- 
pliGed  Isy  that  lamented  ofGcer  admiral  Kempenfelt  ; and 
his  fyftem,  as  it  was  called,  continued  in  ufe  till  within  thefe 
twenty-Gve  years.  It  was  fuperfeded  in  the  navy  by  Gr 
Home  Popham’s,  who  Grft  brought  into  pradlical  utility  a 
plan  originally,  it  is  believed,  fuggefted  by  Mr.  Richard 
Gower,  of  the  Eaft  India  Company’s  fervice,  in  his  “ Prac- 
tical Seamanfhip,”  publiftied  in  1794.  This  was  the  fubfti- 
tution  of  ten  or  twelve  numbered  Gags,  for  a great  number 
of  flags.  It  is  furprifing  that  this  eafy  fcheme  fliould  not 
fooner  have  been  difeovered  and  adopted.  Inftead  of  the 
immenfe  “ colour  cheft”  that  we  and  eur  naval  cotempora- 
ries can  recolledl,  and  the  difnculty  of  Gnding  and  hoifting 
the  variety  of  flags  required,  it  is  pleaGng  to  v/itnefs  the 
facility  with  which  communications  can  be  now  made,  by 
means  almoft  as  eafy  of  application  as  the  pen. 

^The^>«i  now  in  ufe,  originating,  as  we  have  ftated,  with 
an  olGcer  of  the  Eaft  India  Company’s  fervice,  has  recently 
been  greatly  improved  by  another  of  thefe  olGcers.  It  is  nqt 
eafy  to  deferibe  the  nature  of  thofe  improvements ; nor 
proper,  perhaps,  were  it  otherwife  ; for  the  direftors  of  the 
Eaft  India  Company  have  deemed  it  expedient  to  keep  them 
fecret.  The  author  of  them  is  captain  Thomas  Lynn.  His 
work  was  printed  in  1814.,  at  the  Company’s  expence,  in  a 


confiderable  quarto  volume,  under  the  title  of  “ Lynn’e 
Improved  Syftem  of  Telegraphic  Communication.”  It  is 
adopted  throughout  the  extenflve  fervice  of  the  Eaft  India 
Company  ; and  we  are  glad  to  fee  it  noticed  in  the  preface 
to  the  volume,  that  the  highly  refpedlable  court  of  directors 
moft  liberally  patronized  the  work  and  its  author.  We  do 
not  find,  notwithftanding  the  manifeft  advantage  of  the 
“ Improved  Syftem,”  that  it  has  yet  been  introduced  into 
the  royal  navy  ; although  every  ofGcer  in  that  as  well  as  the 
Eaft  India  Company’s  fervice,  who  have  had  opportunities  of 
trying  it,  ai-e  loud  in  its  praife.  It  adapts  itfelf  to  every 
defcription  of  telegraphic  machinery  now  in  ufe  ; or,  as  far 
as  we  can  fee,  that  can  be  ufed  ; it  requires  fewer  Gags  than 
were  heretofore  neceffary  ; and  its  powers  are  vaftly  greater 
than  the  other  codes  or  fyftems.  This  paragraph,  and 
perhaps  this  whole  page  of  our  didlionary,  can  be  thus  com- 
municated, word  for  word,  or  phrafe  by  phrafe,  without  dif- 
Gculty,  and  with  a rapidity  unattainable  by  any  fcheme 
hitherto  publiihed.  The  numbers,  and  powers,  and  meaning 
of  the  Ggnals,  may  be  clianged  at  pleafure  : fo  that  if  the 
work  fall  into  improper  hands,  it  merely  communicates  the 
principle  on  which  the  fyftem  is  founded. 

In  applying  this  or  a Gmilar  mode  of  communicating  in- 
telligence in  land  fervice,  feveral  objections  prefent  them- 
felves  ; the  variety  of  communications  neceffary  to  be  made 
is  fo  much  greater,  that  the  combination  would  become  too 
complicated  ; and  if  the  perfon  for  whom  the  information  is 
intended,  ftiould  be  in  the  direClion  of  the  wind,  the  flag 
would  then  prefent  a ftraight  line  only,  and  at  a little  diftance 
would  be  fcarcely  vifible.  The  Romans  were  lo  well  aware 
of  this  inconvenience  of  flags,  that  many  of  their  ftandards 
were  folid,  and  the  name  manipulus  denotes  the  rudeft  of 
their  enfigns,  which  was  a trufs  of  hay  Gxed  on  a pole. 

A beacon  or  bonflre,  made  of  the  Grft  inflammable  ma- 
terials that  offered,  being  the  moft  obvious,  is  perhaps  the 
moft  ancient  mode  of  general  alarm.  By  being  previoufly 
concerted,  the  number  of  points  where  the  Gres  appeared 
may  have  particular  intelligence  afExed.  The  fame  ob- 
fervations  may  be  referred  to  the  more  modern  plan  of  throw- 
ing up  rockets,  whofe  number,  or  the  places  from  whence 
they  are  thrown,  may  have  affixed  GgniGcations.  Many 
of  our  hills  ftill  retain  the  name  of  beacon  hills,  from  the 
Ggnals  which  ufed  to  be  made  upon  them,  by  means 
of  Gre  and  fmoke,  which  were  the  chief  things  employed 
during  the  dark  ages,  and  in  the  times  of  the  feudal  fyftem. 
The  Gre  was  ufed  by  night,  and  the  fmoke  by  day.  Within  a 
few  years,  Ggnals  made  by  thefe  means  were  very  common 
amongft  the  Imugglers  on  our  coaft. 

The  machine  of  Aineas,  who  wrote  a treatife  on  the  duties 
of  a general  in  the  time  of  Ariftotle,  is  deferibed  by  Polybius 
to  have  conGfted  of  two  earthen  veffels,  made  exadlly  Gmilar 
in  all  their  dimenfions  : they  were  to  be  Glled  with  water,  and 
each  was  to  have  a cock  or  fpout,  which  could  be  opened  or 
■ Glut  at  pleafure,  and  would,  when  open,  difeharge  an  equal 
quantity  of  water  from  both  veffels,  fo  that  each  of  the  veffels 
would  take  precifely  the  fame  period  of  time  to  difeharge  the 
whole,  or  any  given  proportion,  of  its  contents.  A float  of 
cork  was  to  be  provided  for  each  veffel  to  reft  upon  the  fur- 
face  of  the  water,  andfupport  a perpendicular  ftem  or  index, 
which  could  be  divided,  and  have  certain  fentences  written  to 
correfpond  with  each  diviflon.  The  apertures  of  the  fpouts 
of  the  two  veffels  were  to  be  previoufly  adjufted,  and  the 
vefl'els  Glled  with  water  to  the  fame  height,  fo  that  their 
Goats  and  indices  would  correfpond  in  pointing  out  the  fame 
fentences  : then,  if  both  eocks  were  opened  at  the  fame  in- 
ftant,  the  water  would  run  out  from  each  veffel,  and  the  floats 
of  both  would  fubflde  together,  fo  that  when  either  index 
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flood  at  a particular  fentence,  the  other  index  would,  at  the 
fame  time,  point  out  the  fame  fentence.  Now  this  operation 
could  be  equally  well  performed  when  the  two  veffels  were 
moved  to  any  diftance  afunder,  provided  the  obfervers  were 
within  fight  of  each  other,  to  be  able  to  make  the  requifite 
fignals  for  opening  and  fliutting  the  cocks  of  both  veffels  at 
the  fame  moment.  The  author  thus  defcribes  the  ufe  of  this 
inftrument : The  two  veffels  being  prepared  and  adjufted,  they 
muff  be  carried  to  the  two  places  where  the  fignals  are  to 
made  and  obferved  ; water  is  poured  into  each,  and  the  floats 
and  indices  are  put  into  the  vefl'els.  When  any  of  the  events 
which  are  written  upon  the  indices  fhall  happen,  a torch  or 
light  is  raifed,  which  muff  be  held  aloft  till  fuch  time  as  ano- 
ther is  raifed  by  the  party  to  whom  it  is  direfted.  (This 
firft  fignal  is  only  to  give  notice  that  both  parties  are  ready 
and  attentive.)  Then  the  torch  or  other  light  mutt  be 
taken  away,  and  the  cocks  fet  open  inftantly  by  both  parties. 
When  the  interval  ordivifion  on  that  part  of  the  index  where 
the  event,  of  which  notice  is  to  be  given  or  written,  fhall  be 
fallen  to  a level  with  the  veffels,  then  the  man  who  gives  the 
fignals  lifts  up  his  torch,  and  on  the  other  fide,  the  corre- 
fpondent  fignal  maker  immediately  fluits  the  cock  of  his  veffel, 
and  looks  at  what  is  written  on  that  part  of  the  flick  which 
touches  the  mouth  of  the  veffel ; on  which  occafion,  if  every 
thing  has  been  executed  exaftly  and  equally  on  both  fides, 
both  parties  will  read  the  fame  thing. 

The  proper  telegraphic  art  was  not  wholly  unknown  to 
the  ancients.  The  Greeks  and  the  Romans  made  ufe  of  pots 
filled  with  lighted  twigs  and  ttraw  for  fignals,  over  which 
they  poured  oil ; and  thefe  being  placed  in  certain  rows,  ex- 
preffed  certain  letters,  according  to  the  order  in  which  each 
row  was  lighted. 

Polybius  defcribes  a new  method  of  communication,  which 
was  invented  by  Cleoxenus,  or  by  Democlitus,  and  which 
Polybius  himfelf  very  much  improved.  It  poffeffes  the  prin- 
cipal advantage  of  the  modern  telegraph,  that,  by  means 
of  fignals,  it  communicates  the  letters  of  the  alphabet,  and 
can  therefore  be  ufed  to  exprefs  any  thing  which  can  be 
required.  It  is  only  inferior  to  the  telegraph  in  the 
means  of  making  the  fignals,  which  is  by  the  light  of 
torches,  and  rather  complicated,  fo  that  it  would  be  te- 
dious to  tranfmit  any  thing  more  than  ihort  fentences. 
Polybius  defcribes  this  method,  which  he  calls  Pyrfia,  in  the 
following  manner  : Take  the  letters  of  the  Greek  alphabet, 
and  divide  them  into  five  parts,  each  of  which  will  confitt  of 
five  letters,  except  the  latt  diviiion,  in  which  there  will  be  only 
four.  Let  thefe  be  fixed  on  a board,  in  five  columns.  The  man 
who  is  to  give  the  fignals  is  then  to  begin  by  holding  up  two 
torches,  which  he  is  to  keep  aloft  till  the  other  party  has  alfo 
fhewn  two  : this  is  only  to  denote  that  both  fides  are  ready  : 
thefe  torches  are  then  withdrawn.  Both  parties  are  pro- 
vided with  boards,  on  which  the  letters  are  difpofed  as  for- 
merly defcribed.  Then  the  perfon  who  gives  the  fignal  is 
to  hold  up  torches  on  the  left  hand,  to  point  out  to  the 
other  party,  from  what  column  he  (hall  take  the  letters  as  they 
are  pointed  out  to  him  : thus,  if  the  letter  is  to  be  from  the 
firtt  column,  he  holds  up  one  torch  ; if  from  the  fecond,  two  ; 
and  fo  on  for  the  others.  He  is  then  to  hold  torches  on  the 
right  hand,  to  denote  the  particular  letter  of  tlie  column  that 
is  to  be  taken.  All  this  mutt  have  been  agreed  on  before- 
hand. The  man  who  gives  the  fignals  mutt  have  an  inftru- 
ment (JjoTTT^ov,  perfpe£tive),  confifting  of  two  tubes,  and  fo 
placed,  that  by  looking  through  one  of  them  he  can  fee  only 
the  right  fide,  and  looking  through  the  other,  he  can  only  fee 
tlie  left-hand  fide  of  him  who  is  to  anfwer.  The  board  mutt 
be  fet  up  near  this  inftrument  ; and  the  ftations  on  the  riglit 
and  left  mutt  each  be  furrounded  with  a wall  ten  feet  broad. 


and  about  the  height  of  a man,  that  the  torches  raifed  above 
it  may  give  a clear  and  ftrong  light,  and  that  when  taken 
down  they  may  be  completely  concealed. 

The  fteganographia  trithemiana  of  a Benedidline  monk,  in 
the  fifteenth  century,  feems  to  have  been  fomething  of  the 
fame  kind  ; but  the  firft  recorded  experiment,  after  the  man- 
ner of  the  Greeks,  is  defcribed  by  Kircher,  in  his  “ Ars 
magna  Lucis  et  Umbrae,”  under  the  title  of  Cryptogamia 
catoptrica ; it  was  however  imperfeft,  and  could  be  em- 
ployed only  at  a certain  diftance.  Schott,  in  his  “ Technica 
curiofa,”  propofes,  after  an  anonymous  author,  to  ereft  pofts 
upon  an  eminence,  fo  as  to  be  diftinguilhed  through  a tele- 
fcope,  and  on  which  proper  fignals  could  be  elevated,  as  might 
be  neceffary. 

The  marquis  of  Worcelter,  who  is  fojuftly  celebrated  for 
having  firft  difeovered  that  the  force  of  fteam  could  be 
applied  to  mechanical  purpofes,  brought  telegrapliic  com- 
munication to  a confiderable  degree  of  perfection,  if  at 
lead  we  give  him  credit  for  having  really  effeCted  every 
thing  which  he  mentions  in  his  Century  of  Inventions. 
This  little  traCt  was  publilhed  in  1663,  and  contains  the 
following  articles. 

“ No.  6.  How  at  a window,  as  far  as  eye  can  difeover 
black  from  white,  a man  may  hold  difeourfe  with  his  corre- 
fpondent,  without  noife  made,  or  notice  taken,  being  accord- 
ing to  occafion  given  and  means  afforded,  ex  re  natd,  and  no 
need  of  provifion  before-hand,  though  much  better  if  forefeen, 
and  means  prepared  for  it,  and  a premeditated  courfe  taken 
by  mutual  confent  of  parties. 

“ No.  7.  A way  to  do  it  by  night,  as  well  as  by  day, 
though  as  dark  as  pitch  is  black.” 

The  marquis  gives  us  no  idea  of  the  means  which  he  ufed 
for  exliibiting  his  fignals,  by  which  we  can  judge  of  the  prac- 
ticability of  his  plan  for  communicating  any  detailed  intel- 
ligence. 

Kefsler,  in  his  Concealed  Arts,  advifes  charaClers  to  he  cut 
out  in  the  bottom  of  a caflt,  fo  as  to  appear  luminous  when 
a light  is  placed  withinfide,  and  the  characters  mull  be 
changed  fucceffively  to  exprefs  words  and  fentences. 

Dr.  Hooke's  Telegraph The  firft  idea  of  a telegraph  upon 

a fimilar  conftruftion  to  thofe  ufed  at  prefent,  was  fuggefted 
by  Dr.  Hooke  towards  the  end  of  the  laft  century,  the 
liege  of  Vienna  by  the  Turks  having  turned  his  attention  to 
the  bulinefs.  He  gave  the  firft  complete  defeription  of  fuch 
a machine,  as  appears  by  the  following  extract,  from  a paper 
of  his,  read  before  the  Royal  Society  on  the  21ft  of  May, 
1684.  “ I propofed  (fays  he)  fome  years  lince,  a method 

of  difeourfing  at  a diftance,  not  by  found  but  by  fight : I 
fay  that  it  is  poffible  to  convey  intelligence  from  any  one 
high  and  eminent  place,  to  any  other  that  is  in  light  of  it, 
though  thirty  or  forty  miles  dillant,  in  as  lliort  a time  almoft 
as  a man  can  write  what  he  would  liavefent  ; and  asfuddenly 
to  receive  an  anfwer,  as  he  that  receives  it  has  a mind  to  re- 
turn it,  or  can  write  it  down  on  paper.  Nay,  by  the  help  of 
three,  four,  or  more  eminent  places  vifible  to  each  other,  lying 
in  a llraight  line,  ’tis  poffible  to  convey  intelligence  almoft  in  a 
moment,  to  twice,  or  thrice,  or  more  times  that  diftance,  with 
as  great  a certainty  as  by  writing. 

“ For  the  performance  of  this,  we  mull  be  beholden  to 
a late  invention,  which  we  do  not  find  any  of  the  ancients 
knew  ; that  is,  the  eye  mull  be  afliiled  with  telefcopes,  that 
whatever  charadlers  are  expofed  at  one  ftation,  may  be  made 
plain  and  dillinguifhable  at  the  other. 

“ Firft  ; For  the  ftations,  if  they  be  far  dillant,  it  will  be 
neceffary  that  they  lliould  be  high,  and  lie  expofed  to  the 
Iky  ; that  there  be  no  higher  hill  or  part  of  the  earth  be- 
yoncl  them,  that  may  hinder  the  diftinctlnefs  of  the  charac- 
ters. 
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iers,  which  are  to  appear  dark  againft  the  fky,  beyond  them 
appearing  white,  by  which  means  alfo  the  vapours  near  the 
ground  will  be  paffed  over  and  avoided.  Next,  in  choofing 
thefe  ftations,  care  muft  be  taken,  as  near  as  may  be,  that 
there  be  no  hill  that  interpofes  between  them,  that  is  almolt 
high  enough  to  touch  the  vifible  ray,  becaufe  in  fuch  cafes 
the  refraction  of  the  air  of  that  hill  will  be  very  apt  to  dif- 
turb  the  clear  appearance  of  the  objeft.  The  ftations  being 
found  convenient,  the  next  thing  to  be  confidered  is,  what 
telefcopes  will  be  neceflary  for  each  ilation.  One  of  thefe 
telefcopes  muft  be  fixed  at  each  extreme  ftation,  and  two  of 
them  in  each  intermediate  ftation  ; fo  that  a man  for  each 
glafs,  fitting  and  looking  through  them,  may  plainly  dif- 
cover  what  is  done  in  the  next  adjoining  ftation,  and  with 
his  pen  write  down  on  a paper  the  charafters  there  expofed, 
in  their  due  order  ; fo  that  there  ought  to  be  two  perfons  at 
each  extreme  ftation,  and  three  at  each  intermediate  one,  that 
intelligence  may  be  conveyed  backwards  and  forwards  at  the 
fame  time.  Next  there  muft  be  certain  times  agreed  on, 
when  the  correfpondents  are  to  expeCl  it ; or  elfe  there  muft 
be  fet  at  the  top  of  a pole,  in  the  morning,  the  hour  ap- 
pointed by  either  of  the  correfpondents  for  afting  that 
day. 

“ Next  there  muft  be  convenient  apparatus  of  charaClers, 
confifting  of  at  leaft  as  many  diftindl  charaClers  as  there  are 
neceffary  letters  in  the  alphabet,  (to  be  made  ufe  of  as  is  ex- 
preffed  in  Plate  Telegraph,  Jig.  i . ) And  thefe  muft  be  either 
day  charafters  or  night  characters.  If  they  are  to  be  made 
ufe  of  in  the  day-time,  they  may  all  be  made  of  deals,  and 
of  a fize  convenient  for  the  feveral  diftances,  any  one  of 
which  characters  may  fignify  any  one  letter  of  the  alphabet, 
and  the  whole  alphabet  may  be  varied  10,000  ways,  fo  tliat 
none  but  the  two  extreme  correfpondents  ftiall  be  able  to  dif- 
cover  the  information  conveyed.  If  the  characters  are  for 
the  night,  then  tliey  may  be  made  with  links,  or  lights  dif- 
pofed  in  a certain  order,  which  may  be  covered  or  un- 
covered, according  to  the  method  agreed  on.  There  will  be 
alfo  requifite  feveral  other  characters,  which  may  for  expe- 
dition exprefs  a whole  fentence,  fuch  as  ‘ I am  ready  to 
communicate  ‘ I am  ready  to  obferve.’  I could  inftance 
a hundred  ways  of  facilitating  the  method  of  performing  the 
delign  with  the  more  dexterity  and  quicknefs,  and  with  little 
change,  but  that  I think  will  be  needlefs  at  prefent,  fince, 
whenfoever  fuch  a way  of  correfpondence  lhall  be  put  in 
practice,  thofe  and  many  more  than  I can  think  of  at  pre- 
fent will  of  themfelves  occur,  fo  that  I do  not  in  the  leaft 
doubt  but  that  with  a little  practice  all  things  may  be  made 
fo  convenient,  that  the  fame  charaCfter  may  be  feen  at  Paris, 
within  a minute  after  it  hath  been  expofed  in  London  ; and 
that  the  characters  may  be  expofed  fo  quick  after  one  ano- 
ther, that  a compofer  ftiall  not  much  exceed  the  expofer  in 
fwiftnefs,  and  this  not  only  at  the  dillance  of  one  ftation, 
but  of  an  hundred  ; for  fuppofing  all  things  ready  at  all  of 
thofe  feveral  ftations  for  obferving  and  expoftng  as  fail  as  the 
fecond  obferver  doth  read  the  characters  of  the  firil  expofer, 
the  fecond  expofer  will  difplay  them  to  the  obferver  of  the 
third  ftation,  whofe  expofer  will  likewife  difplay  them  for 
the  fourth  obferver,  as  fail  as  his  obferver  doth  name  them 
to  him  or  write  them  down.  There  may  be  many  objections 
brought  againft  this  way  of  communication,  becaufe  it  has 
not  yet  been  put  in  praCtice,  but  hardly  any  that  may  not  be 
eafily  anfwcred  and  obviated.” 

llr.  Hooke  illuftrates  his  invention  thus  : Let  ABC 
(A*  2-)  reprefent  three  very  long  malts  or  poles  ereCted,  E 
the  top  piece  that  joins  them  together,  D a fereen,  behind 
which  all  the  deal-board  characters  hang  upon  certain  rods 
or  bnes,  and  may,  by  the  help  of  fniall  lines  connected  with 


each  of  them,  be  expofed  at  F,  or  drawn  back  at  D,  as 
occaiion  may  require. 

This  propofal  of  our  ingenious  countryman  is  very  com- 
plete and  well  ftudied ; it  would  be  lefs  convenient  and  expe- 
ditious than  the  modern  telegraphs,  but  would  certainly  have 
anfwered  very  ufeful  purpofes,  with  the  advantage  of  being 
very  free  from  the  uncertainties  and  errors  of  more  complete 
machines,  which,  at  the  fame  time  that  they  admit  of  mak- 
ing  a greater  variety  of  figns  than  the  letters  of  the  alphabet, 
are  for  the  fame  reafon  more  liable  to  miftakes  in  exhibiting 
as  well  as  in  reading  or  tranflating  them.  The  only  obvious 
improvement  on  Dr.  Hooke’s  telegraph  is,  that,  inftead  of 
concealing  the  characters  behind  the  fereen  D,  they  ftiould 
be  kept  down  below  in  the  houfe  on  wdiich  the  machine 
is  to  be  erected,  and  be  hoifted  up  into  the  frame  when  they 
are  to  be  exhibited. 

M.  Amontons,  an  ingenious  French  academician  who  ftu- 
died mechanics,  was  born  at  Paris  in  1663,  and  died  in  I7C>5» 
at  the  age  of  forty-two.  He  propofed  the  following  method : 
Let  there  be  people  placed  in  feveral  ftations,  and  at  Inch 
a diftance  from  each  other,  that  by  the  help  of  a telefcope,  a 
man  at  one  ftation  may  fee  a fignal  made  in  the  next  before 
him : he  muft  immediately  repeat  the  fame  fignal,  that  it 
may  be  feen  by  perfons  in  the  ftation  next  after  him,  who 
are  to  communicate  it  to  thofe  in  the  following  ftation,  and 
fo  on.  Thefe  fignals  may  be  as  letters  of  the  alphabet,  or 
as  a cipher,  underftood  only  by  the  two  perfons  who  are  in 
the  diftant  places,  and  not  by  thofe  who  make  the  fignals. 
The  perfon  in  the  fecond  ftation  making  the  fignal  to  the 
perfon  in  tlie  third  the  very  moment  he  fees  it  in  the  firft, 
the  news  may  be  carried  to  the  greateft  diftance  in  as  little 
time  as  is  neceffary  to  make  the  fignals  in  the  firft  ftation. 
Tlie  diftance  of  the  feveral  ftations,  which  muft  be  as  few 
as  poftible,  is  meafured  by  the  reach  of  a telefcope.  M. 
Amontons  is  faid  to  have  tried  this  method  on  a fmall  traCl 
of  land,  before  feveral  perfons  of  the  higheft  rank  at  the 
court  of  France  ; but  we  are  not  acquainted  with  the  kind  of 
apparatus  he  employed  ; all  that  we  know  of  his  method  is 
precifely  the  fame  as  Dr.  Hooke’s. 

Guyat,  a long  time  after  Dr.  Hooke,  propofed  tables, 
with  letters  cut  out  in  them  : and  Paulian,  in  his  DiCtionnaire 
dc  Phyfique,  deferibes  a tranfparent  figure,  confifting  of 
one  perpendicular  and  three  horizontal  Itripes,  forming  ten 
compartments,  each  of  w'hich  can  be  rendered  vifible  or  in- 
viiible  at  pleafure,  by  blinds  or  Ihutters  moveable  from 
behind. 

Mr.  Richard  Lovell  Edgeworth,  in  a memoir  which  he 
prefented  to  the  Royal  Society  of  Ireland  (fee  their  Tranf- 
adtions,  vol.  vi.  p.  125.),  adduces  proof,  that  in  1 767  he  tried 
an  experiment  of  the  pradticability  of  communicating  intel- 
ligence by  a fwift  and  unfufpedted  mode  ; and  for  this  pur- 
pofe  he  employed  a common  windmill,  and  arranged  a fyl- 
tem  of  fignals,  which  could  be  made  by  the  different  politions 
of  the  arms  of  its  fails,  the  canvas  being  removed  from  one 
or  more  arms,  as  was  required.  Thefe  fignals  were  made  to 
deiKjte  numbers,  and  both  parties  were  provided  witli  voca- 
bularies, in  which  all  the  words  were  numbered. 

French  Telegraph.  — Although  the  telegraph  was  thus 
fully  explained  in  1684,  it  does  not  appear  that  this  valuable 
invention  was  at  all  pradtifed  or  applied  to  any  ufeful  pur- 
pofe  until  1793  or  1794,  when  the  events  of  the  French  re- 
volution had  diredted  all  tlie  energies  of  that  ingenious  people 
to  the  improvement  of  the  art  of  war.  A report  made  by 
Barrere  to  the  fitting  of  the  French  Convention  in  Augiiit 
1794,  attributes  the  invention  of  the  telegraph  which  thej 
ufed  to  citizen  Chappe. 

“ The  new  invented  telegraphic  language  of  fignals  is  an 

artful 
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artful  contrivance,  to  tranfmit  thoughts  in  a peculiar  lan- 
guage from  one  diftance  to  another,  by  means  of  machines, 
which  are  placed  at  different  diftances  of  from  twelve 
to  fifteen  miles  afunder,  fo  that  the  expreflion  reaches  a very 
diftant  place  in  the  fpace  of  a few  minutes.  This  is  now 
brought  to  fuch  a ftate  of  perfedfion,  that  a correfpondence 
may  be  condu6led  with  Lifle,  upon  every  fubjeft  and  every 
thing : even  proper  names  can  be  exprelfed  ; an  anfwer  may 
be  received ; and  the  correfpondence  thus  be  renewed  feveral 
times  a day.  The  only  thing  wliich  can  interrupt  their 
effeft  is  the  weather,  when  the  air  is  fo  very  bad  and  turbid 
that  the  objedls  and  fignals  cannot  be  diftinguiflied.  By  this 
invention,  remotenefs  and  diftance  almoft  difappear,  and  all 
the  communications  of  correfpondence  are  effefted  with  the 
rapidity  of  the  twinkling  of  an  eye.  By  its  aid  the  opera- 
tions of  government  can  be  very  much  facilitated,  and  the 
unity  of  the  republic  confolidated  much  more  by  the  fpeedy 
communications  with  all  its  parts. 

“ The  greateft  advantage  can  be  derived  from  this  mode  of 
correfpondence,  becaufe,  if  thought  proper,  its  objefts  need 
only  be  made  known  to  certain  individuals,  or  to  one  indi- 
vidual alone,  or  to  the  extremities  of  any  diftance ; fo  that 
the  Committee  of  Public  Welfare  may  at  prefent  carry  on  a 
correfpondence  with  the  reprefentative  of  the  people  at  Lifle, 
without  any  other  perfons  being  acquainted  with  their  ob- 
jefts.  If  Lifle  was  even  befieged,  we  Ihould  know  every 
thing  at  Paris  that  might  happen  in  that  place,  and  could 
fend  thither  the  decrees  of  the  Convention  without  the 
enemy  being  apprifedof  it,  or  able  to  prevent  it.” 

M.  Chappe’s  or  the  French  telegraph  is  reprefented  iny%.  4, 
which  is  made  from  fome  flcetches  taken  from  the  telegraph 
on  the  palace  of  the  Louvre,  at  the  time  of  its  firft  eftablilh- 
ment,  and  publjfhed  in  the  Monthly  Magazine,  and  other 
publications. 

A B is  a beam  or  ftrong  maft  of  wood,  erefted  perpen- 
dicularly from  the  centre  of  a cabin  or  fmall  houfe  fituated 
on  a rifing  ground:  it  muft  be  about  15  or  16  feet^igh 
above  the  top  of  the  houfe.  C D is  a balance-beam,  jointed 
to  the  top  of  the  maft,  fo  as  to  be  moveable  on  its  centre,’ 
like  a fcale-beam.  This  balance-beam,  which  is  called  the 
long  indicator,  may  be  placed  vertically  or  horizontally,  or 
any  how  inclined,  by  means  of  ftrong  cords,  which  are  at- 
tached to  the  central  wheel  or  pulley  D,  which  has  two  grooves 
in  the  edge  to  receive  the  cords.  The  long  indicator  is  about 
II  or  12  feet  long,  and  9 inches  in  breadth  ; and  at  each 
extremity  it  carries  fecondary  indicators  F,  G,  which  like- 
wife  turn  upon  centres  or  joints,  by  means  of  four  cords, 
which  are  conduced  through  a hollow  in  the  centre  pin  or 
axis  of  motion  of  the  long  indicator,  ctherwife  the  motion  of 
the  long  indicator  to  put  it  into  different  pofitions,  would 
derange  the  cords,  and  alter  the  direeftion  of  the  fecondary 
indicators,  which  are  capable  of  being  placed  in  any  pofition 
with  refpedl  to  the  long  indicator,  by  thofe  cords  being  con- 
dqfted  by  pullies  down  into  the  cabin,  and  there  attached  to 
other  mechanifm,  by  means  of  which  the  whole  machine  is 
moved,  and  can  be  made  to  affume  any  of  the  pofitions  re- 
prefented by  the  fmall  figures  in  the  plate,  in  which  pofi- 
tions it  forms  a variety  of  different  charadlers,  to  denote  the 
letters  of  the  alphabet  or  numerals. 

That  the  indicators  may  be  very  light,  and  at  the  fame 
time  oppofe  the  leaft  refiftance  to  the  wind,  they  are  formed 
by  frames,  the  interior  parts  of  which  are'  filled  up  by  fmall 
oblique  and  feparate  boards,  which  however,  being  feen  in 
•front,  appear  contiguous.  The  ends  of  the  fmall  indicators 
are  carried  beyond  the  centres,  and  carry  counter-weights  to 
balance  the  weight  of  the  indicators ; but  thefe  ends  and 
balances  are  made  fo  as  to  be  invifible  at  a diftance. 


It  is  eafy  to  find  the  number  of  fignals  pofiible  to  be 
made  with  this  telegraph  i for  if  we  confider  the  great  indi- 
cator as  being  fixed,  we  fliall  find  that  each  of  the  fmaller 
ones  may  diftinftly  take  five  different  pofitions  : two  where 
it  makes  a right  angle  with  the  great  indicator  ; two  where 
it  makes  an  angle  of  45°  ; and  one  where  it  falls  back  upon 
the  great  one,  in  which  cafe  it  will  difappear.  Three  o^er 
diftinft  pofitions  might  alfo  be  created  ; one  where  the  fmall 
indicator  would  be  horizontal  with  the  great  one,  and  two 
where  it  would  make  an  angle  of  135°  with  it. 

The  leffer  indicators  then,  confidered  as  fingle  movers, 
will  furnifli  five  times  five,  or  twenty-five  fignals.  As  the 
great  indicator  is  alfo  a mover,  there  are  twenty-five  times  as 
many  fignals  as  this  indicator  has  diftinft  pofitions ; and  as 
it  has  but  four  diftinft  pofitions,  one  horizontal,  one  ver- 
tical, and  two  inclined,  there  are  in  all  four  times  twenty-fiv^ 
or  one  hundred  fignals. 

The  manner  of  ufing  the  telegraph  was  as  follows  : At  the 
firft  ftation,  which  was  on  the  roof  of  the  principal  pavihon 
of  the  Louvre  at  Paris,  M.  Chappe,  the  inventor,  received 
in  writing,  from  the  Committee  of  PubUc  Welfare,  the  words 
to  be  fent  to  Lifle,  near  which  the  French  army  was  at  that 
time  ftationed.  Each  of  the  telegraphs  in  the  line  employed 
three  perfons  to  work  it : one  to  move  the  machine,  which 
was  done  by  a fingle  motion  of  a winch,  and  could  there- 
fore be  effefted  in  a moment.  A fecond  perfon  was  em- 
ployed with  a telefcope  to  obferve  the  telegraphs  of  the  two 
adjacent  ftations,  to  receive  the  communications,  and  to  know 
by  their  fignals,  if  they  had  underftood  the  communication 
made  to  them,  and  alfo  to  receive  the  anfwers.  The  third 
perfon  was  employed  to  write  down  the  obfervations  made 
by  the  fecond  perfon,  and  to  give  orders  to  the  firft.  The 
ftations  were  about  three  or  four  leagues  diftant,  and  an 
obfervatory  was  fituated  near  the  Committee  of  Public 
Safety  at  Belleville,  to  obferve  the  laft  telegraph. 

The  grammarian  will  eafily  conceive  that  fixteen  figns  may 
amply  fupply  all  the  letters  of  the  alphabet ; fince  fome 
letters  may  be  omitted,  not  only  without  detriment,  but  with 
advantage.  Thefe  figns,  as  they  were  arbitrary,  could  be 
changed  every  week  : fo  that  the  fign  for  B one  day,  might  be 
the  fign  for  M the  next ; and  it  was  only  neceffary  that  the 
perfons  at  the  extremities  fliould  know  the  key.  The  inter- 
mediate operators  were  only  inftriufted  generally  in  imitating 
and  repeating  thefe  fixteen  fignals,  which  were  fo  diftinft,  and 
fo  marked,  as  different  the  one  from  the  other,  that  they 
were  eafily  remembered.  The  conftrudlion  of  the  machinery 
within  the  houfe  was  fuch,  that  each  fignal  was  uniformly 
given  in  precifely  the  fame  manner  at  all  times.  It  did  not 
depend  on  the  operators’  manual  fldll,  becaufe  the  pofition 
of  the  arms  could  never  for  any  one  fignal  be  a degree  higher 
or  a degree  lower  than  was  intended,  their  movements  being 
regulated  mechanically.  M.  Chappe,  having  received  at  the 
Louvre  the  fentence  to  be  conveyed,  gave  a known  fignal  to 
the  fecond  ftation,  which  was  Montmartre,  to  prepare  : at 
each  ftation  the  obfervers  with  telefcopes  were  on  watch,  and 
each  telegraph  immediately  gave  the  fignal  of  preparation 
which  he  had  received  ; and  this  being  communicated  fuccef- 
fively  through  all  the  line,  aU  the  machines  were  brought 
into  a ftate  of  readinefs.  The  perfons  at  Montmartre  then 
received,  letter  by  letter,  the  fentence  from  the  Louvre, 
which  they  repeated  with  their  own  machine,  and  this  was 
again  repeated  from  the  next  height,  with  inconceivable  ra- 
pidity, to  the  final  ftation  at  Lille,  where  the  obfervations 
were  written  down,  and  tranflated  according  to  the  key 
which  had  been  before  arranged  to  be  ufed,  either  by  pre- 
vious concert,  or  by  fome  particular  fignal  made  with  the 
telegraph,  to  denote  that  key  which  was  ufed.  The  time 
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ttiken  up  for  each  movement  was  about  twenty  feconds ; of 
which  the  motion  alone  took  up  four  feconds  ; aad  during  the 
other  fixteen,  the  telegraph  was  kept  ftationary,  that  it  might 
be  diftindtly  obferved  and  written  down  by  the  people  at 
the  next  ftation.  The  figns  were  fometimes  made  for  words, 
and  fometimes  for  letters  : when  in  words,  a fmall  flag  v/as 
hoifted  ; and  as  the  alphabet  could  be  changed  at  pleafure,  it 
was  only  the  correfponding  perfons  at  each  end  of  the  line 
who  knew  the  meaning  of  the  figns.  In  general,  news  was 
given  every  day  about  eleven  or  twelve  o’clock  ; but  the 
obfervers  were  conftantly  on  the  watch,  and  as  foon  as  a cer- 
tain fignal  was  given  and  anfwered,  they  begun  from  one 
end  to  the  other  to  move  their  machines.  All  the  moveable 
parts  were  painted  of  a dark-brown  colour,  to  be  more  dif- 
tinftly  vifible  wlien  viewed  againft  the  bright  fky. 

Another  line  of  telegraphs,  from  Paris  to  Landau,  was 
completed  in  1796;  the  firil  of  them  was  erefted  on  a 
pavilion  of  the  palace  of  the  Tuilleries.  The  conftruftion 
was  more  complicated  than  the  firft.  A fixed  black  bar, 
fifty  feet  long,  was  fupported  horizontally  by  four  uprights. 
This  bar  carried  five  indicators,  fimilar  to  the  fmaller  indi- 
cators of  the  machines  before  deferibed.  Two  of  the  up- 
right pofts  which  fupported  the  horizontal  bar,  carried  each 
a fimilar  indicator  ; in  this  way  the  centres  of  the  indicators 
were  all  ftationary,  inftead  of  having  the  long  indicator  with 
fmaller  ones  at  the  extremities.  Thefe  feven  indicators  were 
moved  by  pullies,  in  the  uiual  way ; and  there  was  none  of  the 
difficulty  of  conveying  the  communicating  cords  through  the 
hollow  axis  of  the  central  pulley.  Each  of  the  indicators 
could  take  feven  diftindl  pofitions  ; viz.  for  thofe  which 
wei-e  fupported  by  the  horizontal  bar,  two  vertical,  four 
inclined,  and  one  horizontal  ; and  for  thofe  indicators  which 
were  fupported  by  the  upright  pofts,  one  vertical  pofition, 
four  inclined,  and  two  horizontal  ones.  The  number  of 
combinations  iVhich  fuch  a conftrudfion  can  make,  is 
7x7x7x7x7x7x75  which  gives  the  aftoniftiing 
number  of  823,543  fignals.  This  number,  which  is  eight 
thoufand  times  larger  than  that  of  the  fignals  of  the  firft 
telegraph,  is  doubUefs  more  than  fufficient : it,  however, 
allowed  them  to  abridge  confiderably  the  telegraphic  lan- 
guage, and  to  tranfmit  whole  phrafes  at  a time. 

The  EngliJbTelegraph M.  Chappe’s  machine  was  known  in 

England  not  long  after  it  was  fet  up,  and  two  working  models 
were  made  at  Frankfort,  and  fent  to  England,  by  which  the 
plan  and  alphabet  became  known  ; and  its  advantages  were  fo 
obvious,  that  the  Britilli  government  tried  various  experiments 
on  telegraphic  communication,  and  at  length  lines  v/ere  efta- 
bliffied  from  the  Admiralty-office  to  Deal,  Portfmouth,  and 
other  points  of  the  fea-coaft.  Thefe  machines  arc  upon  the 
conftruAion  reprefented  in  jig.  3,  not  being  made  with  indi- 
cators, like  the  French,  to  move  upon  centres  into  different 
pofitions,  but  with  fix  oftagon  boards,  each  poifed  upon  an 
horizontal  axis,  and  fupported  in  a frame  in  fuch  a manner, 
that  each  can  be  placed  vertically,  and  will  then  appear  of 
the  full  fize  ; or  if  they  are  placed  edgeways,  as  fliewn  at  d, 
the  narrow  edge  alone  will  be  prefented,  and  this  at  a fmall 
diftance  will  be  invifible.  The  boards  are  turned  by  means 
of  cranks,  r,  upon  the  end  of  the  axles,  and  from  thefe,  lines 
defeend  into  the  cabin  below,  where  each  has  a handle,  which 
is  confpicuoully  marked  with  the  letter  or  charafter  which 
will  be  indicated  when  the  handle  is  drawn  down. 

By  the  changes  in  the  pofition  of  thefe  fix  boards,  thirty- 
fix  changes  may  be  eafily  exhibited,  and  the  fignal  to  repre- 
fent  any  letter  may  be  made.  By  certain  pofitions,  a variety 
of  other  things  may  be  fignified,  according  to  the  will  of 
the  two  perfons  employed  at  the  two  extreme  polls  in 
making  the  fignals.  Thus,  one  board  being  in  a horizontal 
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pofition,  and  the  ethers  ffiut,  or  in  a perpendicular  fituation, 
may  denote  the  letter  a ; two  boards  only  being  in  a hori- 
zontal pofition  may  give  the  letter  b ; three  in  the  fame 
manner,  the  letter  r,  and  fo  on.  As  there  may  be  made  as 
many  changes  v/ith  thefe  boards  as  with  the  fame  number 
of  bells,  the  letters  of  the  alphabet  may  be  made  with  eafe, 
and  a fufficient  number  of  fignals  may  be  formed  for  extra- 
dinary purpofes. 

This  number  of  changes  is  fufficient ; for  as  this  telegi'aph 
is  intended  to  convey  information  by  reprefenting  the  fuc- 
cefiive  letters  of  each  word,  a greater  number  of  changes 
than  would  exprefs  all  the  eiTential  letters  of  the  alphabet, 
the  numerals,  and  three  or  four  more  fignals,  to  fignify  at- 
tention, repeat,  period,  error,  &c.  would  be  only  em- 
barralTing,  and  liable  to  error.  It  is  a good  fyftem  to  fpel! 
every  word,  rather  than  attempt  to  communicate  entire  words 
or  fentences,  as  by  keeping  always  to  one  fyftem,  mif- 
takes  are  avoided.  The  communication  is  in  itfelf  fo  rapid, 
that  it  is  more  important  to  attain  certainty  in  the  operation, 
than  to  make  any  facrifice  for  the  fake  of  difpatch. 

This  telegraph  was  judicioufly  contrived  to  have  a fuffi- 
cient number  of  combinations,  without  having  more  than 
neceffary.  Five  boards  would  have  been  infufficient,  and 
feven  more  than  were  neceffary.  But  there  are  feveral 
ferious  objedlions  to  it  : the  form  renders  it  too  bulky 
to  admit  of  being  raifed  to  any  great  height  above  a build- 
ing ; and  after  all,  the  boards  are  lefs  evident  to  the  eye 
at  a diftance  than  the  indicators  of  the  French  machine. 
The  ftations  mull,  therefore,  be  nearer  together,  to  ren- 
der the  bars  of  the  frame  vifible  as  well  as  the  boards. 
Neither  can  this  telegraph  be  made  to  change  its  direftion, 
but  it  can  only  be  feen  from  one  particular  point.  It  was 
found  neceffary  to  have  two  telegraphs  at  the  Admiralty, 
one  for  each  line,  and  alfo  at  any  point  of  the  line  where  it 
branched  off. 

To  enable  the  telegraph  to  be  ufed  at  night,  the  firft 
French  telegraph  which  was  fet  up  was  furnilhed  with 
Argand  lamps,  but  the  Englifli  was  never  ufed  in  that  man- 
ner. It  would  have  required  a great  number  of  lamps  ; 
becaufe  it  would  have  been  neceffary  to  have  fixed  lamps  to 
indicate  the  points  of  the  frame  in  which  the  boards  work, 
as  well  as  the  boards  themfelves. 

Thefe  two  forms  of  telegraph,  the  French  and  the  Eng- 
lilh,  continued  in  ufe  for  fome  years.  The  French  made 
frequent  changes  in  the  details  of  their  fyftem,  though  for 
a long  time  they  preferved  M.  Chappe’s  machine  ; and  when 
Buonaparte  affumed  the  fupreme  command  in  France,  the 
original  machines  were  taken  down.  A number  of  machines 
were  fet  up  on  various  parts  of  the  French  coaft,  and  were  ufed 
in  fome  of  their  campaigns  : they  were  of  a very  temporary 
nature,  and  compofed  of  the  fimplell  materials,  of  malts 
and  yards,  with  large  balls  at  the  end  ; the  yards  were  in- 
clined by  cords,  fo  as  to  effefl  the  fignals  on  the  fame  prin- 
ciple as  M.  Chappe’s  original  machine.  About  1806  a new 
fet  of  telegraphs  was  eftabliffied  on  the  whole  extent  of 
the  coaft  of  the  French  empire,  of  which  the  following  de- 
feription  is  given  by  captain  C.  W.  Pafley,  in  the  Pifilo- 
fophical  Magazine.  See  jgs.  5 and  6. 

Modern  French  Telegraph. — Every  telegraph  confifts  of 
an  upright  poll,  R,  to  which  are  attached  three  arms, 
A,  B,  and  C,  exaftly  fimilar  to  each  other,  and  each  mov- 
ing upon  its  own  diftinft  fpindle  or  axis.  The  axis  of  one 
of  thefe  arms.  A,  is  near  the  head  of  the  poll  R ; and  the  dif- 
tance between  the  centres  of  motion  of  either  of  the  two 
uppermoft  arms,  and  the  centre  of  the  one  immediarely  be- 
low it,  is  rather  lefs  than  double  the  length  of  one  arm. 
The  higheft  of  the  three  arms,  A,  can  exhibit  feven  dif- 
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tin  A positions,  as  is  fliewn  by  the  dotted  lines  A i,  A 2, 
A 3,  &c. ; but  the  other  two  arms,  B and  C,  can  only  ex- 
hibit fix  pofitions  each,  becaufe  they  are  hidden  by  the  poll 
when  in  a vertical  pofition.  The  total  number  of  combina- 
tions, or  of  diftinft  fignals,  which  can  be  made  by  this  tele- 
graph, will  conftantly  be  three  hundred  and  ninety -one  ; but 
as  the  arm  A,  when  in  the  vertical  pofition  A 4,  may  appear 
to  be  part  of  the  pcft,  R,  it  is  not  fafe  to  employ  that 
pofition,  and  this  will  reduce  the  number  of  fignals  to  three 
hundred  and  forty-two.  As  only  three  bodies  are  employed 
in  this  telegraph,  it  appears  very  fuperior  to  the  Ad- 
miralty telegraphs  ufed  in  England,  which,  by  the  combina- 
tion of  double  that  number  of  bodies,  can  only  make  fixty- 
three  diftindt  fignals.  Captain  Pafley  obferves,  that  the 
mechanifm  of  the  French  telegraphs  juft  defcribed,  muft 
be  either  imperfeft,  or  the  men  employed  in  working  them 
muft  have  been  very  unfieilful,  for  the  fignals  were  made  and 
repeated  in  an  awkward  manner,  with  what  feemed  to  him 
much  unneceffary  lofs  of  time.  But  thefe  defefts,  it  will 
be  evident,  detradl  nothing  from  its  merit  as  an  invention. 
In  regard  to  the  mechanical  conftrudfion,  he  could  only  ob- 
ferve  that  the  arms,  which  were  painted  black,  and  appeared 
folid  at  a diftance,  were  made  in  the  faftiion  of  a Venetian 
Blind,  in  order,  it  may  be  prefumed,  to  diminifh  the  adlion 
of  the  wind  in  bad  weather.  Each  arm  had  a counterpoife 
of  thin  materials  painted  white,  which,  unlefs  the  obferver 
be  very  near  the  telegraph,  becomes  invifible. 

5.  (hews  the  telegraph  in  a ftate  of  reft,  the  dotted 
lines  marking  the  feveral  pofitions  in  which  the  amis  can 
be  exhibited.  Fij.  6.  is  a fpecimen  of  the  telegraph 
at  work.  y.  fhevvs  the  conftruftion  of  one  of  the  arms 

on  a larger  fcale,  D E being  the  part  which  is  faftiioned 
like  a Venetian  blind,  and  E F the  counterpoife. 

Sir  Home  Popham^s  Telegraph  at  the  Admiralty.  — The 
original  telegraphs  at  the  Admiralty,  with  the  fix  boards, 
have  been  lately  taken  down,  and  a new  kind  fubftituted. 
It  is  on  the  fame  principle  with  the  French,  being  an  upright 
mail  with  two  indicators,  which  move  upon  centres  one 
above  the  other,  in  the  manner  of  the  laft  defcribed.  The 
mail  is  made  to  turn  round  on  its  vertical  axis,  fo  as  to  pre- 
fent  its  arms  fucceflively  to  all  quarters,  when  required. 
The  mechanifm,  which  is  the  invention  of  fir  Home  Pop- 
ham,  is  the  beft  which  has  ever  been  contrived,  the  move- 
ments being  very  fimple,  and  effedted  by  iron  fpindles  and 
endlefs  fcrews,  fo  that  the  indices  below  are  certain  to  ac- 
company the  indicators  exaftly  in  their  movements,  and 
place  them  precifely  in  their  required  pofitions,  which  cannot 
be  done  by  the  old  machinery  with  cords,  becaufe  they  are 
liable  to  expand  and  contract  by  wet  or  dry  weather.  The 
machinery  for  this  fet  of  telegraphs  was  conftrudted  in  the 
moft  fubftantial  manner  by  Mr.  Maudflay  in  1816.  (See 
Jigs.  8,  9,  and  10.)  L M is  a tall  maft  of  an  hexagonal  form, 
framed  up  from  fix  fir  planks  put  together  at  the  angles, 
and  bound  by  iron  hoops  at  different  places,  fo  as  to  be 
hollow  within.  The  lower  end,  L,  terminates  in  a pivot, 
and  the  maft  is  retained  in  a vertical  pofition  by  a circular 
collar  at  O,  which  embraces  it,  and  is  fupported  in  the  roof 
of  the  building.  The  two  arms,  P M and  O R,  are  move- 
able  upon  centres,  one  at  the  top  of  the  maft  and  the  other 
half  way  down.  When  the  arms  are  placed  in  a vertical 
pofition,  they  Ihut  up  within  the  hollow  of  the  maft,  fo  as 
to  be  entirely  concealed  ; and  for  this  purpofe,  two  of  the 
■fix  fides  are  cut  away  at  the  upper  part,  fo  as  to  leave  an 
opening  through  the  maft  of  fufficient  width  to  admit  the 
two  ai'ms  to  work  in  it.  To  communicate  motion  to  the 
arms,  a fmall  toothed  wheel  is  fixed  upon  each  arm  at  the 
centre  of  motion,  and  clofe  to  the  fide  of  the  arm.  The 
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teeth  of  thefe  wheels  are  actuated  by  endlefs  fcrews  or 
worms,  formed  on  the  upper  ends  of  the  long  fpindles  de  and 
fg,  which  defeend  down  to  the  bottom  of  the  hollow  maft, 
and  have  fmall  bevelled  wheels  upon  them,  which  are  aftuated 
by  wheels  of  fimilar  fize,  fixed  on  the  ends  of  ftiort  horizontal 
fpindles,  which  have  handles,  p,  q,  applied  at  the  extremities. 
( See  Jig.  II.)  By  turning  thefe  handles,  motion  is  given 
to  the  vertical  fpindles  d and  f ; and  by  means  of  the  endlefs 
fcrews  upon  the  upper  ends  of  them,  the  wheels  at  M and  R, 
on  the  centres  of  the  arms,  are  turned  round,  and  the  arms 
are  put  into  any  required  pofition.  But  in  order  that  the 
people  below  may  at  all  times  know  exadtly  what  pofitions 
the  arms  ftand  in,  two  dials,  m and  r,  are  formed  on  the 
lower  part  of  the  maft,  the  upper  one,  m,  being  for  the  upper 
arm  M,  and  the  other,  r,  for  the  lower  arm  R ; and  each  dial 
has  an  index  or  hand,  which  turns  round  with  a motion  ex- 
adlly  correfponding  to  the  motion  of  the  arms.  For  pro. 
ducing  this  motion,  the  axle  of  each  hand  or  index  has  a fmall 
toothed  wheel,  s or  /,  (Jig.  1 1 .)  fixed  upon  it  in  the  middle ; and 
an  endlefs  ferew  is  formed  upon  the  upright  fpindle  to  work 
in  the  teeth  of  the  wheel.  The  wheels  upon  the  centre  of 
the  arms,  and  thofe  upon  the  axes  of  the  indices,  have  the 
fame  number  o'f  teeth ; and  as  every  turn  of  the  fpindles  and 
fcrews  will  move  the  wheels  round  one  tooth,  the  angular 
motion  of  the  firms,  P M and  Q R,  and  the  hands,  m and  r, 
will  in  all  cafes  be  the  fame. 

The  dials  are  each  divided  into  eight,  correfponding  with 
the  eight  pofitions  in  which  the  arms  are  to  be  exhibited  : 
viz.  pointing  vertically  ; ill,  upwards  ; and  zd,  downwards : 
pointing  horizontally  ; 3d,  to  the  right ; and  4th,  to  the 
left : pointing  upwards  at  an  inclination  of  45  degrees  ; 
5th,  to  the  right ; and  6th,  to  the  left ; pointing  downwards 
at  an  inclination  of  45  degrees  ; 7th,  to  the  right ; and 
8th,  to  the  left.  But  of  thefe  eight  pofitions,  only  the  four 
laft  are  made  ufe  of  to  reprefent  charafters  ; becaufe,  in  the 
two  vertical  pofitions,  the  pointers  enter  within  the  maft, 
and  cannot  therefore  be  feen  whether  they  are  pointing  up- 
wards or  downwards ; the  horizontal  pofitions  of  the  arms 
are  referved  for  the  neceflary  fignals  of  preparation,  &c. 
Each  arm,  then,  has  four  pofitions,  in  which  it  will  exprefs 
different  fignals ; and  thefe  pofitions  are  all  made  with  the 
pointer,  at  an  inclination  of  45  degrees  from  the  horizontal 
line. 

• Thefe  fignals  either  exprefs  the  letters  of  the  alphabet, 
or  the  numeral  charadlers,  according  to  previous  arrange- 
ment, which  muft  be  made  known  by  exhibiting  a prepara- 
tory fignal,  before  the  communication  is  begun.  The  fignal 
to  prepare  for  receiving  letters  is  the  lower  arm  extended 
horizontally  to  the  right ; and  for  the  numerals,  both  arms 
are  extended  horizontally  to  the  left. 

The  upper  pointer,  P M,  ufed  by  itfelf,  at  an  elevation  of 
45  degrees,  denotes, 

A,  or  i,  when  pointing  upwards  to  the  left. 

B,  or  2,  when  pointing  downwards  to  the  left. 

C,  or  3,  when  pointing  upwards  to  the  right. 

D,  or  4,  when  pointing  downwards  to  the  right. 

The  lower  pointer,  Q R,  ufed  by  itfelf,  at  an  elevation  of 
45  degrees,  denotes, 

E,  or  5,  when  pointing  upwards  to  the  left. 

F,  or  6,  when  pointing  downwards  to  the  left. 

G,  or  7,  when  pointing  upwards  to  the  right. 

H,  or  8,  when  pointing  downwards  to  the  right. 

It  is  eafy  to  conceive,  that,  by  repeating  all  thefe  pofi- 
tions with  both  arms  exhibited  together,  inftead  of  one 
fingly,  various  combinations  may  be  made,  which  are  fuf- 
ficient 
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ficient  to  exprefs  all  the  remaining  letters,  and  fome  other 
neceflary  fignals. 

The  dial  for  each  arm  is  double  ; that  is,  a dial  is  fixed 
at  each  fide  of  the  maft,  and  the  axles  of  the  indices  or 
hands  proceed  quite  through  the  malt,  fo  as  to  have  a hand 
at  each  end.  Thefe  dials  are  not  numbered  exactly  fimilar 
to  each  other,  but  are  reverfed  ; and  the  two  indices  on  the 
oppofite  ends  of  the  fame  axle,  though  they  point  in  one 
direction,  do  not  indicate  the  fame  numbers  on  the  two  dials  ; 
becaufe  each  dial  is  adapted  to  indicate  the  meaning  which 
the  different  pofitions  of  the  arms  will  have,  when  the  tele- 
graph is  viewed  on  that  fide  to  which  the  dial  faces. 

For  when  a fignal  is  made,  that  arm  which  projedfs  from 
the  right-hand  fide,  if  the  telegraph  is  examined  on  one  fide, 
will  projedl:  on  the  left  hand,  when  the  telegraph  is  viewed 
on  the  other  fide. 

It  was  before  ftated,  that  the  telegraph  can  be  turned 
round,  fo  as  to  prefent  its  arms  to  any  diredlion.  This  is 
done  by  the  pivot,  L,  at  the  lower  hand  ; but  to  hold  it  fall 
in  the  defined  diredlion,  a circular  iron  plate  is  placed  on  the 
floor,  with  holes  in  it ; and  a bolt,  W,  is  fitted  into  two 
eyes,  which  are  fixed  to  the  axle  of  the  maft.  The  point  of 
this  bolt  drops  into  any  of  the  holes  in  the  plate,  and  thus 
holds  the  maft  firm  ; but  if  the  bolt  is  lifted  up,  to  draw  its 
point  out  of  the  holes,  it  can  be  turned  round.  The  arms 
are  made  with  boards,  like  Venetian  blinds  ; and  each  has  a 
piece  of  caft-iron  at  the  oppofite  end,  to  counter poife  the 
weight,  and  make  the  arm  move  freely  into  all  pofitions. 

Since  the  telegraph  has  been  brought  into  aftual  ufe,  its 
great  utility  has  been  obvious  ; and  many  ingenious  perfons 
have  ftudied  the  means  of  Amplifying  the  methods  of  repre- 
fenting  the  fignals,  with  a view  to  obtain  the  greater  facility 
and  rapidity  of  communication.  This  would  enable  us  to 
avoid  the  danger  of  miftakes,  by  being  able  to  repeat  the 
whole  communication  feveral  times,  which  at  prefent  is 
tedious.  Many  of  thefe  contrivances  difplay  great  in- 
genuity ; but  it  appears  to  us,  that  the  defecft  or  difficulty 
of  communicating  detailed  intelligence  by  means  of  tele- 
graphs, arifes  from  the  complicated  conftruftion  of  all  the 
languages  at  prefent  in  ufe,  rather  than  from  any  defefts 
in  the  machines,  which  have  been  propofed  to  exhibit  the 
fymbols  ; and  that  to  perfect  telegraphic  communication,  it 
would  be  neceflary  to  invent  a new  and  more  perfedf  lan- 
guage, which  would  be  a moft  valuable  acquifition,  to  faci- 
litate all  other  modes  of  communicating  ideas. 

All  languages  originated  in  a very  rude  ftate  of  fociety, 
and  were  at  firft  limited  to  the  exprelfion  of  very  Ample 
ideas.  As  men  advanced  in  civilization,  they  found  the  ne- 
ceflity  of  increafing  the  number  of  their  words  ; and  to 
enable  them  to  exprefs  more  complex  ideas,  compound 
words  were  occafionally  introduced ; but,  in  all  cafes, 
knowledge  muft  have  made  a confiderable  advance,  before 
any  arrangement  or  claflification  of  words  was  imagined  : 
becaufe  the  neceffity  of  any  grammar  would  not  be  dif- 
covered,  until  the  number  of  words  were  fo  multiplied,  as 
to  render  the  ufe  of  them  troublefome,  and  liable  to  con- 
fufion.  Before  a fyftem  of  grammar  was  eftabliflied,  no 
improvements  could  be  made  in  a language,  except  by  the 
addition  of  new  words  ; and  every  fuch  addition  muft  have 
introduced  new  difficulties  in  the  ufe  of  the  language. 
Even  when  a fyftem  of  grammar  is  completely  eftabliftied, 
as  IS  now  the  cafe  in  all  the  languages  of  civilized  nations, 
the  number  of  words  which  were  invented,  or  introduced 
without  any  fyftem,  is  fo  confiderable,  as  to  prevent  that 
perfeftion  of  expreflion  which  might  be’  obtained,  if  the 
language  had  been  wholly  conftriufted  in  an  advanced  ftage 
ef  fociety.  There  is  no  doubt  but  a new  language  might 


be  contrived,  which,  with  a fmall  number  of  words, 
compared  with  any  of  the  known  languages,  might  exprefs 
all  ideas  in  a much  more  expeditious  and  definite  manner 
than  they  do.  In  oral  communication,  this  defeftive  con- 
ftruftion  of  language,  and  the  want  of  precifion,  is  little 
experienced,  unlefs  by  thofe  who  begin  to  learn  a foreign 
language  ; becaufe  the  extreme  rapidity  of  expreflion  en- 
ables us  to  amplify  and  enlarge  upon  any  fubjeift,  fo  as  to 
elucidate  any  words  or  phrafes  which  are  not  diredfly  ap- 
plicable to  the  expreflion  of  an  idea  to  be  communicated,  or 
which  are  at  all  indefinite.  In  writing  or  reading,  the  de- 
ficiency of  language  is  more  obfervable,  from  the  greater 
difficulty  of  expreflion  and  communication.  But  when  we 
attempt  to  converfe  by  fignals,  we  experience  in  its  full 
force  the  great  complexity  of  language,  and  find  that  it 
becomes  a tedious  operation  to  reprefent  a fentence  clearly 
by  fignals,  which  is  fpoken  or  written  in  a moment ; and 
this  muft  continue  to  be  the  cafe,  even  if  the  mechanical 
operation  of  exhibiting  the  fignals  is  reduced  to  the  utmoft 
pofiible  fimplicity.  As  no  fuch  fcientific  language  as  that 
which  we  hint  at  has  been  perfedted,  we  muft  content  our- 
felves  to  find  the  bell  means  of  communicating  our  ideas  by 
fignals,  which  fhall  indicate  the  letters  and  words  of  our 
prefent  languages  : and  this  may  be  done  in  two  ways  ; 
firft,  by  charafters  or  fignals,  which  fliall  either  exprefs  the 
letters  of  the  alphabet,  or  words,  or,  in  fome  cafes,  com- 
plete fentences.  The  other  method  is  to  exhibit  fignals, 
which  fhall  indicate  numbers  ; and  thefe  numbers  can  be 
tranflated  into  words,  by  means  of  a diftionary  in  which 
every  word  is  numbered.  The  telegraphs  which  we  have 
deferibed  are  of  the  former  clafs,  and  we  have  explained  the 
manner  of  ufing  them  ; but  the  latter  kind  requires  a greater 
variety  of  fignals,  becaufe  they  muft  be  capable  of  making 
as  many  fignals  as  there  are  words  in  the  language  in  which 
the  communication  is  intended  to  be  made.  There  is  fome 
difficulty  in  making  a telegraph  fo  univerfal  as  this  requires, 
otherwife  the  numeral  method  has  decided  advantages,  in 
the  convenience  with  which  it  can  be  carried  on  by  means 
of  a common  didlionary,  alphabetically  airanged,  and  in 
which  every  word  is  regularly  numbered  from  one  end  to 
the  other.  In  this  any  word  can  be  inftantly  found,  by  its 
place  in  the  alphabet  ; and  the  number  correfponding  to  it 
being  exhibited  by  the  telegraph,  and  obferved  by  the  op- 
pofite party,  he  can  as  quickly  find  out  the  fame  word  in 
the  diftionary  by  means  of  its  number. 

The  numeral  method  is  perhaps  the  eafieft  of  all  others, 
and  may  be  exhibited  by  fire  and  fmoke  in  the  fimpleft 
manner,  without  any  telegraph  or  complicated  apparatus 
being  made  for  the  purpofe. 

The  meaning  of  a fignal  is  afeertained  by  the  continuance 
or  difappearance  of  fire  and  fmoke  at  a different  place.  In 
the  day-time,  the  fmoke  on  a particular  hill  may  give  notice 
to  an  obferver  on  the  next  hill,  that  a communication  is  to 
be  made  ; he  of  courfe  will  anfwer  it  by  fmoke,  to  Ihew 
that  he  is  upon  his  watch.  The  fmoke  will  then  difappear 
on  both  hills,  by  a cover  being  placed  over  the  fire  ; which, 
being  taken  off  and  put  on  again  repeatedly,  will  fhew  a 
fucceflion  of  clouds  of  fmoke  rifing  at  proper  intervals  in 
the  air.  The  obferver  notes  the  number  of  times  that  the 
fmoke  rifes  without  a confiderable  interval,  fuppofe  three 
times  ; and  he  then  writes  down  the  number  3.  After  a 
more  confiderable  interval,  determined  on  by  the  parties, 
the  fmoke  rifes  again,  we  will  fuppofe  four  times  ; he  writes 
down  the  number  4.  He  has  now  the  number  34  to  com- 
municate by  fignals  to  the  next  poft.  At  night  this  is  done 
by  a fucceflive  appearance  and  difappearance  of  fire. 

As  the  number  denoted  by  the  fucceflive  appearance  of 
E e 3 fmoke 
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■fmoke  OF  fire^  or  firing  of  guns,  may,  if  it  is  a large  number, 
be  liable  to  miftake,  a learned  profelTor  in  Germany  propofed 
to  fhorten  the  numbers  employed,  by  ufing  a quaternary 
snftead  of  the  decenary  arithmetic.  Thus,  according  to  his 
fyftem,  the  units  were  to  be  placed  as  in  common  arithmetic  ; 
a figure  in  tlie  next  place,  to  the  left  hand,  inftead  of  denot- 
ing the  number  of  tens,  was  a multiple  of  4,  denoted  by  the 
figure,  that  is,  it  denoted  the  number  of  fours  to  be  expreffed^ 
in  the  third  place,  the  figure  denoted  the  number  of  fixteens 
inftead  of  hundreds  ; and  the  fourth  place  of  figures  would 
be  fixty -fours  inftead  of  thoufands  ; and  fo  on.  gr.  To 
write  down  95,  he  placed  his  figures  thus  ; 1133  ; the  3 
in  the  place  of  units  denoted  3,  the  next  3 denoted 
3 X 4,  or  12 ; the  third  figure,  i,  denoted  4 x 4,  or  16  ; the 
next  figure,  I,  denoted  4 x 4 X 4,  or  64;  confequently  1133, 
in  the  quaternary  arithmetic,  was  equivalent  to  64  -f  i6y- 
1 2 -|-  3 = 95  in  the  common  decimal  numeration.  The 
advantage  propofed  by  thus  changing  the  figures  was,  that 
in  making  the  fignals  95,  there  muft  be  fourteen  firings,  or 
appearances  of  fmoke,  which,  in  the  other  mode,  is  done  by 
eight  firings.  In  this  arithmetic,  a greater  number  than  four 
never  appears ; and  there  is  lefs  danger  in  mifeounting  fo 
fmall  a number.  Some  of  the  numbers  in  the  didfionary  muft 
be  devoted  to  the  fingle  letters  of  the  alphabet,  as  it  is  by 
means  of  them  alone  that  proper  names  can  be  made  out. 

Mr.  Edgeworth,  who,  we  believe,  firft  introduced  the  nu- 
meral fyftem  of  communication,  gives  the  following  account 
of  its  advantages,  in  point  of  fecrecy,  over  the  alphabetical 
method,  which  is  a great  objedl  in  telegraphic  communication. 
Although  the  alphabet  may  be  varied  at  pleafure,  and  any 
arbitrary  figns  employed,  yet  thefe  are  poflible  to  be  deci- 
phered by  rules  which  depend  upon  the  ufual  arrangements 
of  letters  : thus,  for  inftance,  a fmgle  qharadfer  being  exhi- 
bited as  a word,  muft,  in  the  Englifh  language,  be  either  A 
or  I.  The  proportion  which  exifts  between  the  number  of 
words  of  one,  two,  three,  or  any  greater  number  of  letters, 
can  be  claffed  in  catalogues,  and  from  thefe  the  monofylla- 
bles  of  any  cipher  are  eafily  obtained  ; and  from  the  letters 
of  thefe  monofyllables,  the  letters  of  longer  words  are  dif- 
covered.  By  fimilar  rules,  fome  of  which  are  very  ingenious, 
and  depend  upon  the  philofophy  of  language,  any  alphabetical 
cipher  may  be  eafily  unfolded.  (See  Cipher. ) But  thefe 
rules,  excepting  a few  of  them,  are  ufelefs,  when  ciphers 
are  employed  to  denote  entire  words  ; and  the  moft  obvious 
mode  of  difeovery  may  be  avoided,  by  omitting  thofe  common 
words  w'hich  occur  fo  frequently  in  every  language,  as  the, 
and,  that,  to.  See. ; and  even  fuppofing  that,  from  its  frequent 
recurrence,  any  word  Ihould  be  difeovered,  no  progrefs  can 
be  made  from  fuch  data,  for  the  cipher  of  any  word  is  an 
ifolated  fa£l  which  leads  to  nothing  farther. 

Suppofe  the  knowledge  of  any  particular  vocabulary  fhould 
fall  into  hands  for  which  it  was  not  intended,  a flight  change 
in  the  numeration,  without  any  adlual  change  of  the  figures, 
would  prevent  difeovery  ; for  inftance,  fuppofe  it  is  fettled 
betw'een  the  parties,  that  6,  or  any  other  number,  is  to  be 
added  or  fubtradled  from  the  numbers  which  are  exhibited 
before  referring  them  to  the  vocabulary.  The  advocates  of 
the  numeral  fyftem  ftate,  that  a letter  can  be  communicated 
much  quicker  by  fignals  which  exprefs  words,  than  by  fig- 
nals which  exprefs  only  letters.  Words  may  be  forwarded 
as  fall  as  they  can  be  looked  out  in  a diflionary,  and  even 
fafter,  whilft  only  an  equal  number  of  letters  could  have  been 
communicated  by  the  alphabetical  mode.  Another  alleged 
advantage  refulting  from  the  ufe  of  words  in  the  telegraphic 
correfpondence  is,  that  the  v/ords  of  the  fame  meaning  in 
different  languageshaving  the  fame  number  attached  to  each, 
a correfpondence  could  be  carried  on  from  one  language  into 
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another,  which,  though  not  grammatically  corredt,  yet  would 
be  fufficiently  intelligible.  Proper  names  muft  be  fpelt, 
W'hich  may  eafily  be  done,  every  letter  having  a correfpond- 
ing  number. 

Mr.  Richard  Lovel  Edgeworth,  in  the  Tranfaftions  of  the 
Royal  Society  of  Ireland,  vol.  vi.  p,  125,  has  deferibed  his 
telegraph,  w'hich  is  fimple,  and  admits  of  very  numerous  com- 
binations ; it  is  intended  to  reprefent  numbers  to  which  v\'ords 
may  be  referred. 

The  machinery  confifts  of  four  indices  or  pointers,  each 
capable  of  revolving  on  a centre  or  axis,  fo  as  to  affume  dif- 
ferent pofitions.  The  Ihape  of  each  pointer  is  that  of  an 
ifofceles  triangle,  of  which  the  bafe  is  rather  lefs  than  half  the 
perpendicular.  The  four  pointers  are  placed  in  a rowy  as 
{hewn  by  ^g.  12,  and,  as  in  common  numeration,  the  right 
hand  reprefents  units  ; the  fecond  from  the  right,  tens  ; the 
third,  hundreds  ; and  the  fourth,  thoufands.  It  is  cafy  to 
diftinguifh  whether  a hand  moving  vertically,  points  perpen- 
dicularly downwards  or  upwards,  horizontally  to  the  right  or 
left,  or  to  any  of  the  four  intermediate  fituations : this  pro- 
duces eight  pofitions,  which  can  be  made  by  each  pointer ; 
but  of  thefe  eight  pofitions,  feven  only  are  employed  to  de- 
note figures  ; the  upright  pofition  of  the  hand  or  pointer 
being  referved  to  reprefent  o,  or  zero.  The  figures  thus  in- 
dicated refer  to  a vocabulary,  in  which  all  the  words  are 
numbered.  Telegraphs  of  this  kind,  which  are  to  be -fixed 
at  permanent  ftations,  which  may  be  feen  clearly  with  tolerable 
glaffes  at  twenty  miles  diftance,  are  to  be  mounted  on  ftone 
or  wooden  piUars,  fixteen  or  twenty  feet  high  ; four  of  which 
muft  be  folidly  erefted  in  a row  ; and  on  the  top  of  each  a 
moveable  circle  or  platform  turns  horizontally  upon  a centre, 
in  the  manner  of  a moveable  windmill  head.  Acrofs  the  plat- 
form an  axis  lies  horizontally,  and  carries  the  arm  or  pointer, 
fixed  vertically  at  one  extremity  of  the  axis,  whilft,  at  the 
other  end,  are  eight  handles  to  turn  the  pointer  round  by. 
The  handles  are  fixed  in  their  different  pofitions  by  a catch  or 
alidad.  By  means  of  the  platform,  the  pointer  may  be  turned 
to  any  part  of  the  compafs ; and  as  one  fide  of  it  is  painted 
black,  and  the  other  white,  either  fide  may  be  employed,  as 
the  colour  of  the  clouds,  or  the  fituation  of  the  place,  may 
require. 

In  managing  a correfpondence  by  thefe  machines,  ft  is 
neceffary  to  have  certain  fignals  eftablifhed  ; nor  are  thefe 
fignals  merely  arbitrary ; it  is  abfoUitely  neceflary  that  they 
{hould  be  made  by  the  two  external  pointers  of  the  row,  viz. 
units  and  thoufands  ; or  by  the  two  internal  pointers,  viz. 
tens  and  hundreds  ; elfe  they  could  not  be  repeated  by  the 
intermediate  ftations  without  confufion  ;becaufe,in  the  middle 
ftations,  that  pointer  which  reprefents  thoufands,  when  con- 
veying a meffage  eaftwards  for  inftance,  muft,  when  an  anfwer 
is  returned  to  an  oppofite  direftion,  reprefent  units.  The  fame 
change  will  take  place  between  the  pointer  that  denotes 
hundreds  and  tens. 

When  any  communication  is  to  be  commenced,  the 
pointers  that  denote  thoufands  and  units  are  to  be  whirled 
round  till  the  fame  is  done  at  the  correfponding  ftation. 
When  this  fignal  has  been  anfwered,  the  perfon  who  gave  it 
proceeds  to  fend  his  intelligence.  As  foon  as  he  begins,  the 
pointer  of  hundreds  at  the  oppofite  ftation  is  turned  to  2, 
and  kept  in  that  pofition  till  the  word  is  made  out  from  the 
vocabulary  ; the  pointer  is  then  turned  round  to  o,  or  zero. 
The  perfon  who  is  fpeaking,  when  he  perceives  by  this 
fignal  that  he  is  underftood,  turns  all  the  machines  to  o, 
which  is  always  to  be  done  at  the  end  of  every  word. 

When  all  his  machines  are  in  this  pofition,  his  correfpondent 
again  turns  his  pointer  belonging  to  the  place  of  hundreds 
to  2,  to  Ihew  that  he  is  ready  to  receive  the  intelligence,  and 

it 
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5t  IS  to  remain  there  till  he  receives  another  word,  and  fo  on, 
till  all  that  is  meant  to  be  faid  is  finifhed : the  pointers  ot 
thoufands  and  untls  are  then  to  be  vibrated  backwards  and 
forwards,  with  the  points  downwards,  like  pendulums,  till 
the  fame  is  done  at  the  oppofitc  Ration. 

If  any  interruption  takes  place  on  either  fide  from  a cloud, 
or  Ihower,  or  any  accident,  it  is  to  be  indicated  by  vibrating 
thoufands  and  umts,  with  their  points  upwards  ; which  fignal 
muR  be  repeated  from  the  oppofite  Ration  ; and  whoever  has 
made  the  fignal  of  interruption,  muR  make  the  iignal  of 
recommencement,  when  he  is  ready  to  proceed.  This  fignal 
is  by  vibrating  hundreds  and  tens,  with  their  points  upwards, 
and  when  this  is  anfwered,  (but  not  before,)  the  bufmels 
may  proceed.  It  fiiould  be  obferved  in  general,  that  every 
fignal  fliould  be  acknowledged  by  the  party  to  whom  it  is 
addreffed. 

The  vocabulary  correfponding  with  the  numbers  denoted 
by  this  machinery  is  compoled  of  a large  book,  fg.  13, 
with  mahogany  covers,  framed,  to  prevent  ttiem  from  w'arp- 
ing.  Its  fize,  when  opened,  is  47  inches  by  21  ; it  confiRs 
of  49  double  pages,  that  is  to  fay,  each  flieet  is  folded  in 
the  middle,  and  when  it  is  opened  forms  one  page. 

The  book  is  divided  into  feven  parts  by  thin  flips  of 
mahogany,  which  ferve  to  open  it  eafily  at  each  of  thefe 
divifions,  every  one  of  which  contains  feven  pages,  and 
each  page  forty-nine  words.  No  more  than  forty-nine 
words  are  contained  in  each  page,  becaufe  the  numbers 
8 and  9,  and  zero,  are  not  admitted.  This  omiffion  arifes 
from  the  flrufture  of  the  machinery,  which  points  only  to 
feven  numbers,  referving  o for  a point  of  reR,  at  which 
point  the  hands  indicate  nothing.  In  eveiy  hundred,  there- 
fore, only  forty-nine  numbers  are  ufed  ; and  in  every 
thoufand,  only  feven  hundreds  are  counted.  Each  divifion  of 
the  book,  feparated  by  the  mahogany  rulers,  contains  all 
the  efficient  numbers  in  feven  hundred.  Each  of  thefe 
rulers  projedls  beyond  the  fides  of  the  pages,  and  is  num- 
bered in  fucceffion  from  1 to  7 ; and  they  are  fo  placed 
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below  one  another,  as  to  permit  the  numbers  on  all  fides  of 
them  to  be  leen  at  once,  as  in  the  figure. 

When  any  number  of  thoufands  is  pointed  out,  it  can, 
by  means  of  thefe  rulers,  be  immediately  felefted  : the  feries 
of  feven  pages,  which  one  of  thefe  rulers  opens,  is  cut,  like 
the  alphabet  of  a ledger,  at  the  edge  in  feven  divifions.  By 
thefe  means,  the  page  containing  the  hundred  w'hich  is 
wanted  is  inRantly  found.  In  the  page  tlius  obtained,  the 
tens,  from  10  to  70  inclufive,  are  divided  from  each 
other,  fo  as  to  be  inRantly  diRinguifiiable,  and  the  units 
under  each  divifion  are  in  like  manner  eafily  feleffed. 

The  following  is  a fpecimen  of  feven  lines  of  the  firR 
page,  and  tliough  it  is  but  one-tenth  of  the  real  fize,  it  is 
lufficiently  dlRinft.  Its  contents  are  divided  into  eight  claffes, 
the  words  in  each  clafs  being  numbered  downwards,  from 
I to  77,  omitting  all  cyphers,  or  zero,  and  all  eights  and 
nines.  When  once  the  clafs  required  is  afeertained,  any 
number  in  the  page  can  be  found  immediately.  As  fOr 
inRance,  the  reader  will  eafily  feleCf  Clafs  VII.  N°il, 
Clafs  IV.  N°  15,  and  fo  of  the  reR.  Nothing  remains  to 
be  explained  but  the  manner  in  which  the  clafs  in  each  page 
is  pointed  out  by  the  machinery.  For  this  purpofe,  before 
the  pointers  are  turned  to  any  fet  of  figures,  the  pointer  that 
reprefents  thoufands  is  tumed  to  the  clafs  that  is  wanted,  and 
as  foon  as  the  correfpondent  anfwcrs  tins  fignal,  thoufands  is 
returned  to  o.  Then  all  the  pointers  are  moved  to  the 
places  which  denote  the  figures  required  for  any  word  or 
ientence.  When  the  clafs  is  thus  afeertained,  an  index, 
which  Rides  on  the  mahogany  cover  of  the  book,  is  fet  to 
the  column  belonging  to  this  clafs.  When  an  obfervation  is 
made,  the  number  of  thoufands  can  be  opened  by  the  ruler. 
As  foon  as  it  is  read  off  by  the  telefcope,  the  number  of 
hundreds  is  opened  by  the  pages,  where  they  are  cut  away, 
and  the  number  of  tens  and  units  is  feen  on  the  page.  As  the 
pointers  are  moved  in  fucceffion  from  thoufands  to  units, 
die  different  divifions  of  the  book  can  be  opened  as  laR  as 
the  pointers  are  moved. 
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Common 
Words. 
Clafs  0. 

Words  lefs 
Clafs  1.’ 

TecbnIca'.Terms, 
c,  n,  in. 
Clafs  11. 

Perfons. 
Clafs  III. 

Officers. 
Clafs  IV. 

Place.s. 
Clafs  V. 

Navy  and  Mer- 
chant Ships. 
Clafs  VJ. 

Phraffs  and  Sentences.  n 

Clafs  VII.  1 

n.  A. 

11.  Ahafe. 

1 1.  Aback. 

11.  7\bbot. 

11.  Academy  of  infeript. 

1 1.  Abbeville. 

11.  Atlas. 

1 1 . Attend  to  day 

at  A.M.f 

12.  Ab. 

12.  Abate. 

12,  Abacus. 

12.  Ackland. 

12.  Acad,  of  B.L.  Paris. 

12.  Aberdeen. 

12.  Ajax. 

12. 

at  P.  M.i 

13.  Ac. 

13.  Abbey.. 

13.  Abaft. 

13.  Addon. 

1 3.  Academy. 

13.  Abergavenny. 

1.3.  Albion. 

13. to-morrow 

at  A.  M.i 

14.  Ad, 

14.  Abbefs. 

14.  Abatis. 

14.  Achefon. 

14.  Account-Office. 

1 4.  Abingtoii. 

14.  Africa. 

14. 

at  P.  M.| 

15.  Ae. 

1 5.  Abbot. 

1 5.  Abdomen. 

1 5.  Adams. 

15.  Admiralty. 

15.  Abydos. 

15.  Audacious. 

15. to  night 

at  P.  M.I 

16.  Af. 

16.  Abdicate. 

16.  Abdudlor. 

16.  Adamfon. 

16.  Agent  to  the. 

16.  Abyffinia. 

16.  .'Agamemnon. 

16.  to-morrow  night 

at  P.  M.S 

17.  Ag. 

17.  Abed,  Abet. 

17.  Abeal. 

17.  Adair. 

17.  Admiral. 

17.  Acadia. 

17.  America. 

17. on  Monday 

at  A.  M.i 

The  principal  objedfion  to  Mr.  Edgeworth’s  machine  is, 
that  it  v/ould  be  of  a vaR  fize,  and  each  pointer  would  require 
a man  to  work  it.  Fle  deferibes,  at  the  end  of  his  paper, 
a portable  machine,  which  is  made  of  fpars  and  poles  jointed 
together,  and  braced  by  cords.  We  think  the  fecond  kind 
of  French  telegraph,  which  was  fet  up  between  Landau 
and  Paris,  would  anfwer  the  purpofe  very  well : it  has  five 
indicators,  and  the  movements  are  made  by  machinery  in  the 
houfe  below. 

Major  C.  I^e  Hardy,  in  the  Franfadfions  of  the  Society 
of  Arts  for  1808,  vol.  xxvi.  has  deferibed  a telegraph  which 
is  well  adapted  for  exhibiting  fignals  which  fhall  indicate 
numbers.  It  has  four  indices  or  pointers,  each  confiRing  of 


a long  arm,  carrying  a fquare  index-board  or  pointer  at  the 
extremity.  One  of  thefe  pointers  reprefents  units ; the 
fecond,  tens  ; the  third,  hundreds  ; and  the  fourth,  thou- 
fands. All  the  four  indices  move  on  a common  centre  by 
the  machinery  ; and  to  diRinguifh  them  one  from  another, 
each  board  is  placed  at  a difl'erent  diRance  from  the  centre 
of  motion,  fo  that  in  their  motion  they  deferibe  four  circles 
of  different  radii.  The  pofition  of  the  ai-m,  with  refpedl  to 
the  horizon,  is  made  to  indicate  the  number  which  is  to  be 
expreffed  by  each  index  refpedlively,  and  there  ai-e  ten  dif- 
ferent pofitions  for  each,  anfwering  to  the  nuineral  charadlers. 

To  identify  thefe  ten  pofitions,  a large  frame  is  fixed  clofe 
behind  the  pointers,  parallel  to  the  plane  of  their  motion  : 

and 
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and  this  frame  fupports  ten  radial  bars,  which  diverge  from 
the  common  centre  of  motion.  The  I'adii  are  again  inter- 
fedfcd  by  other  bars,  forming  four  concentric  arcs  of 
circles,  each  correfponding  in  radius  with  the  length  of  one 
of  the  four  pointers  or  fignal-boards.  By  means  of  the 
radii,  the  pofitions  of  the  pointers,  and  their  correfponding 
numbers,  are  read  off,  whilfl;  the  arcs  ferve  to  diftinguilh 
the  different  pointers  of  units,  tens,  hundreds,  and  thoufands, 
becaufe  they  always  Ihew  the  length  of  the  arms  from  the 
centre.  By  this  machinery,  10,000  can  be  exhibited  ; and 
for  higher  numbers,  there  are  two  fquare  fignal-boards, 
which  can  be  turned  fo  as  to  be  invifible  or  vilible  at  pleafure  ; 
one  reprefents  1 0,000,  and  the  other  20,000,  and  both  toge- 
ther 30,000,  either  of  which  numbers  is  to  be  added  to  the 
number  fliewn  by  the  arms,  according  as  thefe  fignal-boards 
are  exhibited.  By  this  addition,  this  telegraph  can  exhibit 
as  high  as  40,000. 

The  frame  with  radial  bars  is  a good  method  of  reading 
off  the  exaft  pofition  of  the  arms  ; and  it  is  fo  much  more 
certain  than  trufiing  to  the  eye  alone,  that  by  its  aid  the 
arms  may  be  fhewn  in  a much  greater  number  of  pofitions  ; 
ftill,  if  each  arm  is  diflindfly  capable  of  exhibiting  ten  fignals, 
it  will  be  fufficient  for  the  numeral  method.  Mr.  Edge- 
worth’s  pointers,  as  we  have  feen,  were  only  capable  of 
eight  pofitions  for  each  ; and  this  obliged  him  to  mutilate 
the  fyflem  of  numbers,  by  taking  away  all  the  eights,  nines, 
and  zero. 

The  dial-plate  of  a clock  has  been  propofed  as  a model, 
and  would  make  a mofl  excellent  telegraph,  as  it  might 
exhibit  144  figns,  fo  as  to  be  vifible  at  a great  diflance. 
The  dial  fliould  only  be  divided  into  fix  divifions  inftead  of 
twelve  ; and  this  being  raifed  twenty  or  thirty  feet  above 
a building,  and  the  indices  and  the  dial  being  painted  with 
very  diftinft  colours,  woidd  be  clearly  vifible.  The  dial, 
if  fupported  on  one  poll,  might  be  always  turned  to  the 
direftion  in  which  the  information  was  to  be  conveyed. 

In  the  Supplement  to  the  Gentleman’s  Magazine  for  1 794, 
a telegraph  is  deferibed,  which  confills  of  a femi-circle 
placed  in  a vertical  pofition  on  a flrong  ftand.  The  circum- 
ference is  divided  into  twenty -four  divifions,  which  are  ren- 
dered vifible  by  circular  holes  cut  through  the  femi-circle. 
In  the  centre  is  an  index,  which  can  fuccelTively  be  brought 
to  point  out  any  divifion,  very  much  in  the  manner  of  the 
dial  of  a clock.  In  the  night-time  each  divifion  is  to  be 
furnifhed  with  a lamp,  and  the  index  is  made  fufiiciently 
broad  to  eclipfe  or  hide  any  of  the  lamps  at  pleafure  to 
which  it  is  turned,  and  by  this  means  the  letters  of  the 
alphabet  are  to  be  defignated. 

Mr.  Garnet's  Telegraph Of  all  the  propofals  for  making 

a variety  of  fignals  by  the  different  pofitions  of  an  index  or 
pointer  which  moves  on  a centre,  the  following  is  the  moll 
certain  as  to  the  identity  of  the  pofitions,  and  hence  it  admits 
of  the  greatefl  number  of  fignals  from  each  pointer.  It  has 
alfo  a farther  advantage,  that  there  is  no  necelfity  for  any 
frame  or  dials,  like  the  three  lall  deferibed  machines,  which, 
as  their  divifions  are  intended  to  be  obferved  at  a diflance, 
mull  be  exceedingly  large.  The  pointer  or  indicator  of 
Mr.  Garnet’s  machine  is  the  fame  as  the  foregoing,  and  its 
different  pofitions  reprefent  different  charadlers  or  letters  : 
its  length  fhould  be  two  and  a half  or  three  feet  from  the 
centre,  for  every  mile  of  diflance.  The  diflant  obferver 
can  find  out,  and  exaftly  read  off  thefe  pofitions  by  a wire 
fixed  acrofs  the  eye -piece  of  the  telefcope  with  which  he  ob- 
ferVes,  which  eye-piece  turns  round  on  the  end  of  the  tube  of 
the  telefcope,  fo  as  to  bring  the  wire  to  be  parallel  to,  or  cor- 
refpond  with  the  diflant  pointer.  This  is  as  eafy  to  do  as 
to  look  through  the  telefcope. 


The  index  or  pointer  has  a fmall  circle  fixed  on  its  axis 
of  motion,  and  turning  round  with  it.  This  circle  is  divided 
into  twenty-four  divifions,  or  even  more,  and  each  divifion  is 
lettered  with  a letter  of  the  alphabet.  A fixed  index  is  alfo 
provided,  to  w^hich  any  letter  on  the  divided  circle  can  be 
brought  by  turning  the  pointer  round,  and  this  determines 
the  pofition  of  the  pointer.  Or,  inftead  of  an  index,  the 
divided  rim  of  the  circle  may  be  concealed  in  a box,  with  a 
hole  at  one  fide  juft  fufficient  to  fee  one  letter  or  divifion  at 
a time,  and  then  there  can  be  no  miftake  in  fetting  the 
pointer.  The  eye-piece  of  the  telefcope  is  to  be  made  to 
turn  round  upon  the  end  of  the  tube,  and  is  to  have  a circle 
fixed  upon  it  fimilarly  divided  and  lettered.  A fine  wire 
is  alfo  to  be  ftretched  acrofs  the  centre  of  the  eye-piece  in  the 
focus  of  its  lenfes  ; and  there  muil  be  likewife  an  index  or 
mark  on  the  telefcope,  to  read  the  divifions  of  the  circle  on 
the  eye-piece.  If  this  circle  be  likewife  enclofed  in  a box, 
having  a hole  to  fee  only  one  letter  at  a time,  there  will  be 
lefs  danger  of  miftake. 

The  inftrument  being  correftly  adjufted,  it  is  obvious 
that  (the  eye-piece  of  the  telefcope  being  turned  round  till 
its  wire  covers  or  becomes  parallel  to  the  diftant  pointer) 
the  index  on  the  telefcope  will  point  out  the  fame  letter  on 
the  divided  circle  of  the  eye-piece,  as  is  indicated  by  the 
index  and  circle  of  the  diftant  pointer  ; hence  the  two  parties 
have  the  fame  letter  or  charafter  prefented  to  them  by  their 
refpedlive  inftruments. 

The  idea  of  reading  the  fignals  by  means  of  wires  on  the 
eye-piece  of  the  telefcope  is  very  valuable,  and  promifes 
many  advantages.  In  intermediate  ftations,  there  is  always 
danger  of  confufion  in  making  fignals  to  parties  in  both  di- 
reftions  ; becaufe  an  arm  w’hich  inclines  towards  the  right 
when  the  telegraph  is  viewed  in  one  direftion,  in  an  op- 
pofite  direftion  will  appear  to  incline  to  the  left,  and 
indicate  a different  thing  : hence  it  is  always  necelTary  for 
the  parties  to  be  informed,  by  a previous  fignal,  in  what 
diredlion  the  communication  is  to  be  made,  that  the  ob- 
fervers,  when  they  fee  a fignal  made,  may  know  whether  it 
is  intended  for  them,  or  for  the  next  ftatiori  beyond.  Now 
when  the  telefcope  is  ufed,  if  the  circle  of  each  telefcope  be 
figured  to  correfpond  with  the  circle  of  the  pointer  which  is 
to  be  obferved  with  it,  all  fignals  will  become  intelligible  to 
any  party  who  obferves  them. 

The  Rev.  John  Gamble  fuggefted  a form  of  telegraph, 
which  confifted  of  four  arms,  each  ten  feet  long,  and  fur- 
nifhed with  a circular  board  at  the  end.  All  the  four  moved 
upon  a common  centre  of  motion,  and  independently  of  each 
other,  fo  that  one,  two,  three,  or  four,  could  be  exhibited 
at  different  degrees  of  elevation  with  refpeft  to  the 
horizon,  or  with  refpedl  to  each  other,  fo  as  to  afford  a 
great  number  of  fignals.  One  of  thefe  was  erefted  in  1 803 
upon  one  of  the  towers  of  Weftrainfter  Abbey,  but  has  long 
been  removed.  About  the  time  when  telegraphs  were  firft 
ufed,  this  gentleman  publifhed  a fmall  pamphlet,  entitled 
“ Obfervations  and  Telegraphic  Experiments,”  which 
contains  fome  good  ideas. 

NoSurnal  Telegraphs. — In  i8oi,  Mr.  John  Boaz  of  Glaf- 
gow  obtained  a patent  for  a telegraph,  which  effefted  the 
fignal  by  means  of  twenty-five  Argand  lamps.  Thefe  were 
arranged  in  five  rows,  with  five  in  each  row,  fo  as  to  form  a 
fquare.  Each  lamp  being  provided  with  a blind,  with  which 
its  light  could  be  obfeured,  the  lamps  could  be  made  to 
exhibit  letters  and  figures,  the  fame  as  Dr.  Hooke’s  charac- 
ters, by  leaving  fuch  lamps  only  vifible  as  were  neceffary  to 
form  the  charafter.  The  machine  is  deferibed  in  the 
Repertory  of  Arts,  Firft  Series,  vol.  xvi.  p.  223  ; and  in  the 
Philofophical  Magazine,  vol.  xii.  p.  84. 
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In  the  Philofophical  Magazine,  vol.  xxix.  Capt.  Pafley 
has  defcribed  a telegraph,  which  is  nearly  the  fame  as 
Mr.  Boaz’s,  but  with  fix  lights  only ; alfo  what  is  called  a 
Polygramic  telegraph. 

The  Chevalier  Edelcrantz  has  defcribed  a machine  in  the 
Tranfadlions  of  the  Society  of  Arts,  which  is  for  working  the 
vanes  of  a telegraph  with  boards,  like  jig.  4,  fo  that  by  merely 
preffing  keys,  like  an  organ,  and  then  turning  a handle,  the 
required  flgnals  fliall  be  made.  ' The  telegraph  was  propofed 
with  nine  boards  inllead  of  fix  ; but  as  we  confider  this  form 
of  telegraph  decidedly  inferior  to  thofe  with  arms  moving 
on  centres,  we  fhall  not  enter  into  any  further  defcription 
of  it. 

To  conclude,  we  clafs  the  telegraphic  art  amongll  thofe 
which  are  not  carried  to  fuch  a ftate  of  perfection  as  to  be 
incapable  of  farther  improvement : it  is  much  to  be  wiflied 
that  it  could  be  fo  fyilematized,  that  the  communication  of 
intelligence  could  be  effedled  with  the  fame  eafe  and  cer- 
tainty as  by  writing.  We  are  confident  of  the  poflibility  of 
this,  from  having  obferved  the  abbe  Sicard  converfing  with 
his  deaf  and  dumb  pupils  by  making  figns  of  the  fimpleft 
nature  with  the  hands,  in  which  manner  he  could  communi- 
cate his  ideas  on  any  fubjeft  with  more  rapidity  than  by 
writing. 

TELEM,  in  Ancient  Geography,  a town  of  Paleftine,  in 
the  tribe  of  Judah,  towards  the  extremity  of  this  tribe,  along 
the  frontiers  of  Edom. 

TELEMANN,  Gio.  Philip,  in  Biography,  one  of  the 
greateft  and  moft  voluminous  mufical  compofers  during  the 
firll  fifty  or  fixty  years  of  the  laft  century,  in  Germany. 
He  was  born  at  Magdeburg  in  i68r,  and  preceded  Keifer  as 
opera  compofer  at  Hamburgh,  for  which  city  he  produced 
thirty-five  operas.  His  compofitions  for  the  church  and 
chamber  are  fuppofed  to  be  more  numerous  than  thofe  of 
Aleffandro  Scarlatti.  In  the  year  1740,  his  overtures  on 
Lulli’s  model  amounted  to  fix  hundred. 

This  compofer,  like  Raphael  and  fome  other  great 
painters,  had  a firll  and  fecond  manner,  which  were  ex- 
tremely different' from  each  other;  in  the  firll  he  was  hard, 
ftiff,  dry,  and  inelegant ; in  the  fecond,  pleafing,  graceful, 
and  refined.  Telemann,  who  lived  to  a great  age,  drew 
up  a well-written  narrative  of  his  own  life,  in  the  early  part 
of  which  he  was  an  intimate  acquaintance  and  fellow- 
ftudent  with  Handel. 

The  lift  of  Telemann’s  printed  works,  inferted  in  Wal- 
ther’s  Mufical  Lexicon  in  1732,  amounted  to  twenty-nine  ; 
and  in  Gerber’s  Continuation  of  Walther,  fifteen  or  fixteen 
more  are  fpecified.  But  ftill  double  the  number  of  thofe 
printed  were  long  circulated  in  manufeript  from  the  mufic- 
iliops  at  Leipfic  and  Hamburgh. 

The  bell  account  of  Telemann’s  profeflional  merit  as  a 
compofer,  was  publilhed  at  Hamburgh  immediately  after  his 
deceafe  at  85,  in  1767,  by  profeffor  Ebeling,  an  excellent 
mufical  critic,  a friend  of  Emanuel  Bach,  a man  of  a refined 
talle,  found  judgment,  and  a perfedl  acquaintance  with  the 
merits  and  various  ftyles  of  the  great  muficians  of  his 
country. 

TELEMBO,  in  Geography,  a river  of  South  America, 
which  joins  the  Patia,  8 miles  N.W.  of  Baracoas. 
TELENGUTES.  See  Teleutes. 

_ TELENTO,  a town  of  Perfia,  in  the  province  of  La- 
riftan,  on  the  fea-coaft  ; 10  miles  S.W.  of  Congo. 

TELEOLOGY,  formed  of  TfXoc,  end,  and  Xoyoc,  dif- 
sourfe,  the  fcience  of  the  final  caufes  of  things.  This  is  an 
ample  and  curious  field  of  inquiry,  though  pretty  much 
aeglefled  by  philofophers. 

TELEPHANES,  in  Biography^  a celebrated  performer 


on  the  flute  in  the  time  of  Philip  of  Macedon.  According 
to  Paufanias  he  was  a native  of  Samos,  and  had  a tomb 
eredled  to  him  by  Cleopatra,  the  filler  of  Philip,  in  the 
road  between  Megara  and  Corinth,  which  was  fubfifting  in 
his  time.  The  epitaph  upon  this  mufician,  which  is  pre- 
ferved  in  the  Anthologia,  equals  his  talents  to  thofe  of  the 
greateft  names  in  antiquity. 

“ Orpheus,  whom  gods  and  men  admire, 

Surpafs’d  all  mortals  on  the  lyre  ; 

Neftor  with  eloquence  could  charm. 

And  pride,  and  infolence  difarm  : 

Great  Homer,  with  his  heav’nly  ftrain, 

Could  foften  rocks,  and  quiet  pain  ; — 

Here  lies  Telephanes,  whofe  flute 
Had  equal  pow’r  o’er  man  and  brute.” 

Telephanes  was  clofely  united  in  friendfltip  with  Demof- 
thenes,  who  has  made  honourable  mention  of  him  in  his 
harangue  againft  Midias,  from  whom  he  received  a blow 
in  public,  during  the  celebration  of  the  feall  of  Bacchus. 
As  this  was  a kind  of  mufical  quarrel,  we  fhall  relate  the 
caufe  of  it. 

Demofthenes  had  been  appointed  by  his  tribe  to  furnilh  a 
chorus,  to  difpute  the  prize  at  this  fellival ; and  as  this  cho- 
rus was  to  be  inllrufted  by  a mailer,  Midias,  in  order  to 
difgrace  Demofthenes,  bribed  the  mufic-maller  to  negledl  his 
funftion,  that  the  chorus  might  be  unable  to  perform  their 
feveral  parts  properly  before  the  public,  for  want  of  the  ne- 
ceffary  teaching  and  rehearfals.  But  Telephanes,  who  had 
difeovered  the  defign  of  Midias,  not  only  chaftifed  and  dif- 
miffed  the  mufic-mafter,  but  undertook  to  inllrudl  the  chorus 
himfelf. 

TELEPHIASTRUM,  in  Botany,  Dill.  Elth.  375,  fo 
called  by  Vaillant,  from  its  refemblance  to  Tekphium.  See 
Talinum. 

TELEPHIOIDES,  Tourn.  Cor.  50.  t.  485.  Dill. 
Elth.  377.  t.  282.  See  Andrachfe. 

TELEPHIS,  in  Ancient  Geography,  a town  of  Afia,  in 
Greater  Armenia,  fituated  in  the  vicinity  of  the  river  Phal'is. 

TELEPHIUM,  in  Botany,  a name  adopted  from  Diof- 
corides,  whofe  the  plant  we  are  about  to  deferibe 

was  fuppofed,  by  Imperato,  Clufius,  and  moft  authors,  to 
be.  Dr.  Sibthorp  however  fatisfied  himfelf  that  the  plant 
of  Diofeorides  was  Cerinthe  minor,  and  poflibly  alio  the 
afpera  of  Willdenow.  To  this  conclufion  he  was  led,  fii'ft, 
by  the  authority  of  the  famous  old  manufeript  with  draw- 
ings, at  Vienna  ; and  next,  by  obferving  that  C.  minor  is 
particularly  common  in  Greece  among  vines  in  the  fpring, 
as  well  as  in  other  cultivated  ground,  as  Diofeorides  relates 
of  his  teAw^iov.  The  yellow  colour  of  the  flowers  alfo  an- 
fwers  to  his  defcription,  which  our  Telephium,  in  that  point, 
does  not,  nor  did  Dr.  Sibthorp  obferve  the  latter  in  any 

part  of  Greece Linn.  Gen.  149.  Schreb.  201.  Willd. 

Sp.  PI.  V.  I.  1506.  Mart.  Mill.  Didl.  v.  4.  Ait.  Hort. 
Kew.  V.  2.  173.  Juff.  313.  Tourn.  t.  128.  Lamarck 
Illullr.  t.  213.  Gsrtn.  t.  129. — Clafs  and  order,  Pentan- 
dria  Trigynia.  Nat.  Ord.  Holeracece,  Linn.  Portulacea,  Juff. 

Gen.  Ch.  Cal.  Perianth  inferior,  of  five  oblong,  obtufe, 
concave,  keeled  leaves,  the  length  of  the  corolla,  permanent. 
Cor.  Petals  five,  oblong,  obtufe,  eredl,  tapering  downwards, 
inferled  into  the  receptacle.  Stam.  Filaments  five,  awl- 
ftiaped,  fhorter  than  the  corolla  ; anthers  incumbent.  Pjf. 
Germen  fuperior,  triangular,  acute  ; ftyle  none  ; ftigmas 
three,  acute,  fpreading.  Peric.  Capfule  fliort,  triangular, 
of  one  cell  with  three  valves,  and  a central  unconnedled  re- 
ceptacle, half  as  long  as  the  capfule.  Seeds  numerous, 
roundifh-kidneylhaped. 
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Eff.  Ch.  Calyx  of  five  leaves.  Petals  five,  inferted  into 
the  receptacle.  Capfule  with  one  cell,  three  valves,  and  many 
feeds. 

1.  T.  Imperatt.  Green  Orpine.  Linn.  Sp.  PI.  388. 
Willd.  n.  I.  Ait.  n.  i.  (T.  legitimum  ; Cluf.  Hift.  v.  2. 
67.  Ger.  Em.  520.  Telephio  di  Diofcoride  ; Iraperat. 
Hift.  Nat.  662.) — Leaves  alternate. — Native  of  Switzer- 
land, Italy,  and  the  fouth  of  France.  A hardy  perennial, 
kept  in  our  botanic  gardens,  flowering  in  fummer.  Nu- 
merous decumbent,  round,  herbaceous,  leafy  Jlems,  a fpan 
long,  but  flightlv  branched,  fpring  from  the  crown  of  the 
root,  fpreading  in  all  direftions.  The  leaves  are  fcattered, 
nearly  feflile,  obovate,  entire,  fmooth,  glaucous,  rather  fuc- 
culent,  an  inch  long,  more  or  lefs.  Cymes  terminal,  foli- 
tary,  convex,  of  numerous  fmooth  Jlowers,  with  white,  or 
pale  flefh-coloured,  petals, 

2.  T.  cppqfitijolium.  Barbary  Orpine.  Linn.  Sp.  PI. 
388.  Willd.  n.  2.  (T.  myofotidis  foliis,  amplioribus,  con- 
jugatis  ; Shaw  Afric.  n.  572.  f.  572.) — Leaves  oppofite'. — 
Found  by  Shaw  in  Barbary.  Nothing  is  known  of  this 
fpecies  but  from  his  rude  figure,  and  fltort  defcription.  The 
leaves  are  elliptic -oblong,  above  an  inch  in  length  ; the  lower 
ones  ftalked.  Tops  of  the  flowering  bra7iches  recurved,  as 
in  the  Heliotr opium.  Petals  fmall.  Capfules  of  three  valves, 
with  many  feeds  ; fo  that  there  feems  no  doubt  of  the 
genus. 

Telepiuum,  m Gardening,  furnifltes  a plant  of  the  fmall 
hardy  perennial  kind,  of  which  the  fpecies  ufually  cultivated 
for  garden  ufe  is  the  true  orpine  (T.  imperati). 

Method  of  Culture. — This  plant  is  increafed  by  flowing  the 
feeds  in  the  autumn  or  fpring,  in  dry  light  mould,  either 
where  the  plants  are  to  remain,  or  in  beds  to  be  afterwards 
planted  out.  They  appear  in  the  fpring,  when  they  fliould 
be  kept  clear  from  weeds,  and  they  will  flower  the  follow- 
ing year. 

It  is  alfo  capable  of  being  increafed  fometimes  by  offsets, 
flips,  or  cuttings,  planted  out  in  the  fpring  feafon. 

It  likes  a dry  light  foil,  in  which  it  grows  belt  and  lafts 
longeft.  The  plants  afford  variety  in  the  common  borders 
and  clumps  when  placed  in  the  fronts  of  thofe  parts. 

Telephium,  a malignant  dangerous  ulcer.  The  term 
is  derived  from  Telephiis,  who  was  wounded  by  Achilles, 
and  whole  wound,  it  is  faid,  became  before  he  died  a difeafe 
of  the  above  kind. 

TELEPHORUS,  in  Entomology,  the  Necydaeis  Ca- 

rulefcens  ; which  fee. 

TELESCOPE,  from  Tl7^f,  at  a dljlance,  and  a-y^mriie,  I 
fee,  is  an  optical  inftrument  that  enlarges  the  vifual  angle 
fubtended  by  a diftant  objeft,  and  thereby  is  faid  to  magnify 
it,  fo  as  to  render  it  vifible  to  the  eye  of  an  obflerver.  This 
property  of  making  diftant  objedls  appear  clofe  to  the  eye, 
never  fails  to  excite  the  furprife  of  every  one  who  looks 
through  a telefcope  for  the  firft  time  ; but  few,  compara- 
tively fpeaking,  have  their  curiofity  fully  gratified,  as  it  re- 
gards the  means  by  which  this  wonderful  phenomenon  is 
effefted.  They  are  told,  that  the  tube  through  which  they 
look,  contains  magnifying  glaffes,  or  pohflied  fpecula,  which, 
by  a peculiar  arrangement,  produce  the  furprifing  effedl  they 
witnefs,  and  there  the  explanation  ufually  ends  ; but  it  is 
our  province  to  give  our  readers  a better  account  of  this 
aftonifliing  inftrument,  which  we  propofe  to  do  in  a fyf- 
tematic  manner,  firft  by  giving  a Ihort  hijlory  of  its  inven- 
tion and  improvements ; lecondly,  by  giving  a popular  ex- 
planation of  the  theory  of  the  dioptric  conftrudlion,  includ- 
ing the  dodlrine  of  aberrations  ; thirdly,  by  explaining  the 
theory  of  the  cata-dioptric  conftrudlion  ; fourthly,  by  de- 
fcribing  the  moft  approved  inftruments,  with  reference  to 


the  drawings  that  reprefent  their  figures  on  their  reflpcdtive 
ftands  ; fifthly,  by  Ihewing  how  their  magnifying  powers  may- 
be meafured  by  dynameters,  and  varied  by  different  arrange- 
ments ; and  laftly,  by  exemplifying  their  vfes  in  meafur- 
ing  fmall  angles  and  their  correfponding  terreftrial  diftances. 
But  before  we  proceed  further  with  this  fubjedf,  we  mult 
requeft  our  readers  to  perufe  the  articles  Aberration, 
Catoptrics,  Dioptrics,  Lens,  Mirror,  Reflection, 
Refraction,  and  Speculum,  in  the  preceding  volumes 
of  our  work,  in  order  that  we  may  not  have  occafion  to 
ijepeat  what  would  otherwife  have  been  neceffary  to  be  in- 
troduced in  this  place,  to  render  our  account  flufficiently 
full,  particularly  in  that  part  of  it  which  relates  to  the 
theory  of  Angle  lenfes. 

I . The  Hijlory. — The  invention  of  the  telefcope,  which  was 
one  of  the  nobleft  that  modern  ages  can  boaft  of,  has  ena- 
bled man  to  raife  his  eyes  far  above  the  furface  of  the  globe 
he  inhabits,  in  fearch  of  worlds  that  were  invifible  to  the 
unaflifted  eye  ; and  the  more  perfeft  his  inftrument  is  made, 
the  more  celeftial  bodies  he  difcovers  fcattered  through  the 
infinitude  of  endlefs  Apace.  Whether  this  invention  was 
cafual,  or  the  offspring  of  ratiocination,  cannot  perhaps  be 
pofitively  affirmed  from  any  exifting  document ; but  the  pro- 
bability is,  that  it  was  in  a certain  degree  cafual : lenfes  of 
both  the  concave  and  convex  formation  were  ufed  feparately 
to  affift  the  human  eye,  antecedently  to  the  conftrudlion  of 
any  telefcope ; and  the  general  behef  is,  that  fome  accidental 
placing  of  two  lenfes,  one  convex  and  the  other  concave,  of 
different  focal  lengths,  at  fuch  diftance  from  each  other, 
that  the  rays  tranfmitted  through  them  formed  a pidfure  on 
the  retina  of  the  eye,  led  to  the  diicovery  that  they  poffcffed 
the  wonderful  property  of  rendering  a diftant  body  appa- 
rently more  large,  and  confequently  more  near,  than  it  will 
appear  to  the  unaflifted  eye,  or  to  an  eye  ufmg  any  fingle 
lens  whatever  : this  difcovery,  once  made,  would  obviouily 
lead  to  the  conftrudtion  of  an  inftrument,  in  which  this  fimple 
combination  of  two  lenfes  would  be  the  balls. 

The  honour  of  having  conftrudfed  the  firft  telefcope, 
which  was  no  doubt  of  the  dioptric  or  refradling  fort,  (from 
^i'oTTTfov,  a perfpeBive  irjlrument,)  has  been  attributed  to  va- 
rious inventors,  feveral  of  whom  may  have  been  equally  en- 
titled to  the  claim  of  originality,  though  only  one  can  be 
confidered  as  the  frjl  inventor.  We  profefs  not  to  be  in 
pofleflion  of  better  information  on  this  fubjedi  than  our  pre- 
deceffors  were,  and  therefore  lhall  fatisfy  ourfelves  with  the 
enumeration  of  thofe  perfons  who  appear  to  us  worthy  of 
being  put  on  the  lift  of  competitors  for  the  honour  of  this 
noble  invention.  Mr.  W.  Molyneux  has  aflerted,  in  his 
“ Dioptrica  Nova,”  that  our  countryman  Friar  Bacon  well 
underftood  the  nature  of  all  forts  of  optical  glaffes,  and 
how  to  combine  them  fo  as  to  form  fome  fuch  inftrument  as 
the  telefcope  ; and  Samuel  Molyneux,  the  fon,  has  affirmed, 
that  not  only  the  invention  but  conftrudlion  of  a telefcope  is 
fairly  attributable  to  Bacon,  as  may  be  colledfed  from  various 
Latin  phrafes  in  his  Opus  Majus ; and  Dr.  Jebb,  who  edited 
this  work,  adduces  a paffage  from  Bacon’s  manufcript,  to 
prove  that  he  adlually  applied  telefcopes  to  aftronomical 
purpofes  fo  long  ago  as  in  the  13th  century  ; the  friar  hav- 
ing died  in  the  year  1294. 

The  paffages  to  which  Mr.  Molyneux  refers,  in  fupport 
of  Bacon’s  claims,  occur  in  his  Opus  Majus,  p.  348,  and 
p.  357.  Jebb’s  ed.  1733.  follows:  “ Si 

vero  non  fint  corpora  plana,  per  quas  vifus  videt,  fed  fphae- 
rica,  tunc  eft  magna  diverfitas  : nam  vel  concavitas  corporis 
eft  verfus  oculum  vel  convexitas whence  it  is  inferred, 
that  he  knew  what  a concave  and  convex  glafs  was.  The 
fpcond  is  comprifed  in  a whole  chapter,  where  he  fays,  “ De 
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vifione  frafta  majora  funt ; nam  de  facili  patet  per  canones 
fupra-diclos,  quod  maxima  poffunt  apparere  minima,  et  e 
contra,  et  longe  diftantia  videbuntur  propinquiflime,  efe  con- 
verlb.  Nam  poffumus  fic  figurare  perfpicua,  et  taliter  ea 
ordinare  refpedtu  noftri  vifijs  et  rerum,  quod  frangentur  ra- 
dii, et  fleftentur  quorfumcunque  voluerimus,  ut  fub  quo- 
cunque  angulo  voluerimus,  videbimus  rem  prope  vel  longe, 
dec.  Sic  etiam  faceremus  folem  et  lunam  et  ftellas  defeen- 
■dere  fecundum  apparentiam  hic.inferius,  &c. i.  e.  greater 
tilings  than  thefe  may  be  performed  by  refrafted  vifion  ; for 
it  is  eafy  to  underftand  by  the  canons  above-mentioned,  that 
the  greateif  things  may  appear  exceeding  fmall,  and  on  the 
contrary  : alfo  that  the  moll  remote  objedls  may  appear  juft 
at  hand,  and  on  the  contrary  : for  we  can  give  fuch  ligures  to 
tranfparent  bodies,  and  difpofe  them  in  fuch  order  with  re- 
fpedl  to  the  eye  and  the  objefts,  that  the  rays  (hall  be  re- 
frafled  and  bent  towards  any  place  we  pleafe  ; fo  that  we 
fhall  fee  the  objedl  near  at  hand  or  at  a diftance,  under  any 
angle  we  pleafe,  &c.  So  that  thus  the  fun,  moon,  and 
ftars,  may  be  made  to  defeend  hither  in  appearance  &c.  Mr. 
Molyneux  has  alfo  cited  another  paffage  out  of  Bacon’s 
Epillle  ad  Parifienfem,  of  the  Secrets  of  Art  and  Nature, 
cap.  5.  to  this  purpofe:  “ Poffunt  etiam  fic  figurari  perfpi- 
cua, ut  longilTime  pofita  appareant  propinqua,  et  e contra- 
rio  ; ita  quod  ex  incredibili  diftantia  legeremus  literas  minu- 
tilfimas,  et  numeraremus  res  quantumque  parvas,  et  ftellas 
faceremus  apparere  quo  vellemus;”  i.  e.  glaffes  or  diapha- 
nous bodies  may  be  formed,  that  the  moll  remote  objefts 
may  appear  juft  at  hand,  and  contrarily  ; fo  that  we  may 
read  the  fmallell  letter  at  an  incredible  diftance,  and  may 
number  things  though  never  fo  fmall,  and  may  make  the 
ftars  appear  as  near  as  we  pleafe. 

Dr.  Smith,  however,  who  mull  be  confidered  as  having 
been  a competent  judge  of  this  fubjedl,  was  unwilling  to 
allow  the  inference,  that  Bacon  aftually  made  a telefcope, 
and  conjeftures  that  he  only  conceived  in  his  mind  how  fuch 
an  inftrument  might  be  conftrudted  ; which,  by  the  bye, 
is  Hill  allowing  the  invention,  though  not  the  coiiftruftion, 
to  have  been  his.  But  be  this  as  it  may,  w’e  find  no 
further  notice  taken  of  any  fuch  inftrument  as  a telefcope 
until  about  the  year  1560,  when  John  Baptilla  Porta,  a 
Neapolitan,  is  faid  by  Wolfius  to  have  made  a telefcope  ; 
but  the  defeription  he  gave  of  his  invention  in  his  Magia 
Naturalis  is  fo  defeftive,  that  Kepler  declared  it  unintel- 
ligible ; neither  does  it  appear  that  this  telefcope  wms  ufed 
in  any  celeftial  obfervation.  Soon  after  this  time,  •v'fz.  in 
the  year  1579,  according  to  the  account  of  Thomas  Digges, 
in  his  Stratifticos,  his  father,  Leonard  Digges,  had  learned 
from  a manulcript  book  of  the  learned  Bacon,  how  to  dif- 
cover  objedts  at  a diftance,  by  perfpedlive  glalles  fet  at  due 
angles,  when  the  fun  Ihone  upon  them  ; but  it  is  not  evi- 
dent whether  the  conftrudlion  refembled  that  of  a telefcope 
or  of  a camera  obfeura,  nor  whether  it  was  of  the  dioptric 
or  catoptric  kind. 

According  to  Defcartes,  James  Metius,  while  amufiiig 
himlelf  with  making  mirrors  and  bunimg-glaffes,  happened 
to  look  through  two  lenies,  one  concave  and  the  other  con- 
vex, placed  by  accident  at  a proper  diftance  from  each  other, 
and  thus  difeovered  the  property  that  fuch  a combination 
of  glafl'es  pofleffes  of  ftrewing  objedls  at  a diftance  ; this 
difeovery  is  faid  to  have  been  near  the  end  of  the  i6th  cen- 
tury. The  fame  difeovery  has  been  alfo  attributed  to  John 
Lipperfheim,  a maker  of  fpeftacles  at  Middleburgh  ; but  Bo- 
rellus,  in  his  book  entitled  “ De  vero  Telefcopii  Inventore,” 
makes  Janfen,  or  Hanfen,  (Zacharias  Joannides,)  another 
maker  of  fpeClacles  at  the  fame  place,  the  real  inventor  of 
the  telefcope  in  the  year  1590;  and  there  feems  to  remain 
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little  doubt  but  that  Janfen  was  entitled  to  the  honour- 
The  account  is,  that  after  having  arranged  the  glalles  in  a 
tube,  this  ingenious  mechanic  haftened  to  prefent  it  to  prince 
Maurice,  under  a perfuafion  that  it  would  benefit  liim  iifftiis 
wars  ; but  the  fecret  foon  became  public,  and  Lippeiiheim 
immediately  copied  the  invention.  This  firft  telefcope  mag- 
nified about  fifteen  or  fixteen  times,  and  its  inventor  viewed 
witli  it  the  fpots  of  the  moon,  the  body  of  Jupiter,  and 
even  faw  fome  fmall  ftars  above  and  below  his  dife,  which 
appeared  to  move  round  him,  and  which  therefore  muft  have 
been  his  fatellites.  From  this  fource,  it  is  fuppofed  that 
Metius  gained  his  information,  as  well  as  Cornelius  Drebell, 
of  Alcmaer  in  Holland,  w'ho  afterwards  made  fimilar  inllru- 
ments.  We  may  alfo  mention  Francis  Fontana,  an  Italian, 
as  one  w'ho  claimed  the  honour  of  this  invention  in  the  year 
1608  ; but  from  what  w-e  have  already  faid,  of  Janfen  par- 
ticularly, he  cannot  be  confidered  as  the  firft  inventor, 
though  it  is  pofiible  that  the  report  of  fuch  an  invention 
having  taken  place  might  incite  him  to  devife  the  means  of 
effedling  a fimilar  contrivance.  This,  it  is  generally  under- 
ftood,  w'as  the  cafe  wdth  the  famous  Galileo,  who,  when 
profeflbr  of  mathematics  at  Padua,  heard  it  reported  at 
Venice,  in  the  year  1609,  that  a Dutchman  had  prefented 
count  Maurice  of  Naffau  wuth  an  optical  inftrument,  which 
had  the  property  of  m.aking  diftant  objedls  appear  as 
though  they  were  near  ; but  notw’ithftanding  about  twenty 
years  had  elapfed  fince  the  invention,  the  means  ufed  for 
producing  the  w'onderful  effedl  w^re  not  known  ; and  Galileo, 
on  his  return  to  Padua,  in  a very  few  days  not  only  contrived 
but  conllrudled  a telefcope,  w’hich  he  prefented  to  the  doge 
Leonardo  Donati,  and  to  the  fenate  of  Venice,  together  with 
an  account  of  the  conftrudlion  and  ufes  which  the  inftru- 
ment might  be  applied  to,  both  by  fea  and  land  ; for  w’hish 
fervice  it  is  well  known  that  his  ftipend  as  profeflbr  was 
thenceforth  tripled.  Among  other  difeoveries  that  were 
made  with  Galileo’s  telefcope  i-n  the  heavenly  regions,  the 
four  fatellites  of  Jupiter  w^ere  found  by  him  to  revolve  round 
this  planet  in  their  refpedlive  periods,  and  w'ere  called  the 
Med'icean  Jlars,  in  honour  of  the  houfe  of  Medici.  This  dif- 
eovery took  place  early  in  the  year  1610,  and  Galileo,  pur- 
fuing  his  favourite  ftudy  till  March,  publifhed  at  Venice  his 
“ Niincius  Sidereus,”  containing  an  account  of  all  his  difeo- 
veries, and  dedicated  it  to  Cofmo,  the  grand  duke  of  Tuf- 
cany,  who,  in  a letter  written  by  himfelf,  invited  the  aftro- 
nomer  to  quit  Padua  for  an  increafed  ftipend,  without  the 
labour  of  a ledlurefnip.  The  firft  telefcope  which  Galileo 
conllrudled  had  only  a power  of  three  times  ; his  fecond  was 
fix  times  more  powerful ; and  his  third  magnified  thirty- 
three  times,  which,  at  fo  early  a date,  w'as  no  contemptible 
inftrument. 

Flence  Galileo,  though  evidently  not  the  firft  maker  of 
a telefcope,  has  been  confidered  as  entitled  to  all  the  merit 
that  is  due  to  fuch  a noble  invention,  feeing  he  had  no  model 
before  him,  nor  inltrudlions  how  to  proceed  in  the  accorn- 
plilhment  of  his  ingenious  work.  But  though  Galileo  was 
fuccefsful  in  the  conftrudlion  and  ufes  of  his  telefcppe,  which 
was  ot  the  refradling  fort,  with  a concave  eye-glafs,  as  we 
fliall  Ihew  prefently,  yet  it  remained  for  that  fagacious  ma- 
thematician Kepler  to  explain,  on  philofophical  principles, 
the  rationale  of  that  conftrudlion.  It  was  he  who  liril  ex- 
plained the  nature  and  effedls  of  both  tlie  converging  and 
diverging  rays  of  light,  after  pafling  through  the  refpedlive 
ienfes,  and  who  demonftrated  the  principles  by  which  new 
arrangements  might  be  made  in  the  glalles,  that  would  pro- 
duce a fuperior  inftrument.  He  fliewed  that  in  fmall  obli- 
quities of  incidence,  the  angle  of  incidence  exceeds  the  angle 
of  refradlion  about  three  limes. 
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He  alfo  firft  proved,  that  in  a plano-convex  lens,  parallel 
rays  are  made  to  converge  to  a point  which  is  diftant  from 
the  lens  juft  the  diameter  of  the  fphere  of  convexity  ; and 
that,  if  both  fides  of  the  lens  are  equally  convex,  this  point 
will  be  at  the  centre  of  the  circle  of  convexity.  It  remained 
however  for  Cavallieri  to  difcover  and  to  prove,  in  cafes 
where  the  radii  of  curvature  of  the  two  fides  of  a double- 
convex  lens  are  unequal,  that  as  the  fum  of  both  the  diame- 
ters is  to  one  of  them,  fo  is  the  other  to  the  diftance  of  the 
focus:  and  it  may  be  proper  to  notice  here,  that  the  fame 
rules  are  applicable  to  concave  lenfes,  except  that  the  focus 
is  at  the  contrary  fide  of  the  glafs. 

It  is  remarkable,  however,  that  Defcartes,  the  pupil  of 
Kepler,  makes  no  mention  of  his  tutor’s  improvements,  in  the 
art  of  conftriufting  a telefcope,  having  been  carried  into  exe- 
cution for  feveral  years  after  Galileo’s  was  brought  into  ufe. 
It  was  not  till  the  year  1630,  that  Scheiner  defcribes,  in  Iiis 
“ Rola  Urfina,”  the  plan  of  fubftituting  a convex  inftead  of 
a concave  eye -glafs,  as  fiiggefted  by  Kepler,  to  be  ufed  for 
aftroiiomical  purpofes,  where  the  inverfion  of  the  objedl  is  a 
matter  of  no  importance,  but  where  the  increafed  held  of 
view  is  of  material  confequence.  The  fame  mechanician 
foon  after  adds  a fecond  convex  glafs  to  his  eye-tube,  by 
means  of  which  the  objetls  become  eredl,  which  addition  was 
no  improvement  to  the  vifion,  but  rather  a detriment  ; and 
after  him,  Rheita  gave  an  erefl;  polition  to  objefts,  by  ufing 
three  fimilar  lenfes  in  the  eye -tube  inftead  of  two,  which 
greatly  improved  the  vifion,  without  other  detriment  than 
the  lofs  of  a little  light : and  becaufe  Rheita’s  telefcope 
was  adapted  for  viewing  objefts  on  the  earth,  as  well  as  in 
the  heavens,  it  was  diftinguiftied  by  the  name  of  the  ter- 
rejlrial  telefcope,  by  way  of  diftinftion  from  Scheiner’s 
aftronomical  one.  In  both  thefe  telelcopes,  as  well  as  in 
Galileo’s  with  a concave  eye-glafs,  the  power  is  eftimated 
from  the  focus  of  the  objeft-glafs  divided  by  the  focus  of 
the  eye-glafs,  as  v/ill  be  feen  hereafter. 

The  ftudy  of  dioptrics  now  became  general,  and  feveral 
improvements  were  offered  by  different  individuals  in  the 
conftrucfion  of  the  refradfting  telefcope  ; but  among  the  real 
improvers  muft  be  placed  the  very  ingenious  Huygens,  who, 
being  well  acquainted  with  the  aberration  of  the  rays  of 
light  arifmg  from  the  fpherical  figure  of  the  glaffes,  con- 
trived a better  arrangement  of  the  eye-glaffes  than  had  before 
been  devifed.  It  was  however  very  foon  found,  that  the 
power  of  a telefcope  of  any  of  the  preceding  conftriidfions, 
could  not  be  increafed  by  ftiortening  the  focus  of  the  eye- 
glafs  alone,  beyond  certain  limits,  without  introducing  great 
indiftindfnefs,  arifing  from  the  fpherical  aberrations  ; and 
that  the  beft  mode  of  gaining  power,  without  diminution  of 
light  and  diftindfnefs,  is  an  increafe  of  the  focal  length,  with- 
out much  increafe  of  aperture  of  the  objett-glafs  ; and  a 
little  experience  ftiewed,  that  it  is  neceffary  to  incrcale  this 
length  in  the  duplicate  ratio  of  the  propofed  increafe  of 
power  : i.  e.  in  order  to  magnify  twice  as  much,  the  focus 
of  the  objedt -glafs  muft  be  made  four  times  as  long  as  that  of 
another  telefcope  that  has  the  fame  light  and  diftinftnefs  ; 
and  for  any  other  power  in  a fimilar  proportion.  The  con- 
fequence of  this  difcovery  was,  that  different  makers  began 
to  vie  with  each  other,  with  refpedl  fimply  to  the  length  of 
their  telefcopes : among  thefe  may  be  mentioned  Euftachio 
Divini  at  Rome  ; Campani  at  Bologna ; fir  Paul  Neille, 
Mr.  Reive,  and  Mr.  Cox,  in  England ; and  in  France, 
Borelli  and  Auzout.  The  laft-mentioned  mechanician  fuc- 
ceeded  in  grinding  an  objeft-glafs  of  the  aftomftiing  length  of 
600  feet ; and  it  is  faid,  that  Hartfocker  made  them  even 
longer  than  this. 

It  will  here  occur  to  the  reader,  that  tubes  of  this  enor- 
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mous  length,  if  pradticable,  could  not  be  manageable  by  an 
obferver ; and  hence  we  find,  that  thefe  very  long  objedt- 
glaffes  were  fixed  on  the  top  of  long  poles,  or  to  growing 
trees,  and  fo  contrived  as  to  be  capable  of  adjuftment  for  the 
axis  of  vifion  when  turned  to  different  altitudes,  agreeably  to 
the  required  pofition  of  the  remote  eye-glafs. 

But  while  the  length  of  the  telefcope  was  thus  inconve- 
niently increafed,  and  the  trouble  of  making  good  obferv- 
ations  therewith  proportionably  augmented,  it  became  a 
queftion  to  determine  in  what  proportion  the  aperture  might 
be  enlarged  with  the  increafe  of  focid  ieng'  h of  the  objedl- 
glafs.  Auzout  wrote  a paper,  and  delivered  it  to  the  Royal 
Society  in  the  year  1665,  in  which  he  affirmed,  that  the 
diameter  of  the  objedf -glafs  ought  always  to  be  in  a fub- 
duplicate  ratio  of  its  focal  length,  or  nearly  fo  ; and  accord- 
ingly drew  up  a table  of  apertures  fuitable  for  all  focal  lengths, 
from  4 inches  to  400  feet : upon  whicli  Dr.  Hooke  very 
properly  remarked,  that  the  fame  glals  may  have  its  aper- 
ture advantageoully  enlarged  or  diminiflied,  according  to  the 
quantity  of  light  proceeding  from  the  objeft  viewed. 

While  powerful  telefcopes  were  thus  obliged  to  be  un- 
manageably long,  and  obtained  the  name  of  telefcopes, 
from  the  circumftance  of  their  having  no  tubes  to  be  inclofed 
in,  the  immortal  Newton  had  his  penetrating  mind  occupied 
with  meditated  improvements  on  the  figure  and  arrangement 
of  lenfes,  and  proceeding,  as  he  always  did,  on  rational  prin- 
ciples, difcovei-ed,  from  the  elongated  and  coloured  fpec- 
trum  formed  by  rays  of  light  paffmg  through  a triangular 
prifm,  and  from  experiments  calculated  to  iuveftigate  the 
caufe  of  fuch  an  oblong  form  and  coloured  appearance,  that 
light  is  not  homogeneous,  and  that  different  rays  are  dif- 
ferently refrangible,  when  tranfmitted  through  the  fame 
medium.  This  grand  difcovery  prefented  difficulties 
Handing  in  the  way  of  the  improvement  of  the  refradfing  or 
dioptric  telefcope,  apparently  much  greater  than  thofe  which 
had  previoufly  been  difeovered,  as  arifing  only  out  of  the 
fpherical  figure  of  the  glaffes  ; and  all  hope  of  luccefs  in 
making  Ihort  telefcopes  of  great  power,  and  yet  with  fuf- 
ficient  light  and  diftindfnefs,  but  without  an  admixture  of 
coloured  rays,  was  given  up. 

Yet  to  a mind  like  Newton’s,  it  naturally  occurred,  that 
what  could  not  be  praftically  effedfed  by  refradfion,  might 
probably  be  accomplilhed  by  refledfion  of  the  rays  of  light 
into  a focus,  where,  as  there  would  be  no  feparation  of  the 
colorific  rays  by  a refradting  medium,  there  would  be  n® 
colour  nor  elongation  of  the  focal  point,  arifing  from  any 
other  aberration,  than  what  might  be  caufed  by  the  figure  of 
the  refledfing  furface  ; he  therefore  abandoned  his  propofed 
plan  of  grinding  lenfes  after  the  figure  of  fome  of  the  conic 
fedtions,  (for  which  fir  Chriftopher  Wren  contrived  a 
machine,)  to  avoid  the  effedts  of  fpherical  aberration  in 
dioptric  telefcopes,  and  turned  his  mind  to  the  improvement 
of  catoptric  or  rather  cata-dioptric  telefcopes,  which  had 
been  previoufly  propofed  to  Defcartes  by  Merfenne,  and 
adtually  conftrudfed  by  James  Gregory  of  Aberdeen. 
The  compofition  for  the  beft  metal  for  refledfion,  and  the 
mode  of  grinding  and  polilhing,  as  propofed  and  pradfifed 
by  Newton,  we  have  already  detailed  under  our  article 
Speculum  ; but  as  refledfing  telefcopes  have  been  con- 
ftrudfed differently,  we  will  here  introduce  a Ihort  account 
of  the  refpedfive  differences,  before  we  refume  the  remaining 
narrative  of  the  improvements  in  dioptric  telefcopes.  The 
firft  conftrudfion  of  the  refledfing  telefcope  was  the  Grego- 
rian, and  moft  of  the  portable  refledfors  continue  to  be  of 
this  conftrudfion  at  the  prefent  day  : its  large  fpeculum  is 
concave,  perforated  at  the  centre,  and  placed  at  the  interior 
end  of  the  large  tube  ; and  the  fmaU  refledforis  alfo  concave, 
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placed  oppofite  the  central  hole  of  the  large  one,  in  fuch  an 
adjuftable  manner,  that  the  lays,  after  a fecond  refledlion, 
crofs  one  another,  and  come  to  the  eye-glafs  in  fuch  a way, 
that  an  ereB  pidlure  of  the  objeft,  or  rather  of  the  image  of 
the  objedt,  is  formed  on  the  retina  of  the  eye.  In  this  con- 
ftruftion,  it  has  been  fuppofed  that  the  figure  of  the  large 
concave  fpeculum  ought  to  be  truly  parabolic,  becaufe  this 
is  the  figure  recommended  by  Newton  for  his  conftrudtion  ; 
but  this  conclufion  is  eiToneous  ; for  it  is  the  joint  effedf  of 
both  the  fpecula  that  muft  be  adverted  to  in  their  refpedlive 
figures,  fo  that  the  rays  may  come  without  aberration  to  the 
eye-glafs  after  both  rejledions  ; and  in  order  to  produce  tliis 
joint  effeft,  the  curve  of  the  large  fpeculum  mufi:  be  fome- 
what  more  than  parabolic,  w'z.  approaching  to  hyperbolic, 
becaufe  the  fmall  fpeculum  is  alfo  concave,  and  has  its  fepa- 
rate  aberration. 

In  the  Newtonian  conftrudlion,  the  large  fpeculum  is,  or 
ought  to  be,  truly  parabolic,  and  the  fmall  one  plane,  fet 
diagonally  at  an  angle  of  45°  ; fo  that  the  rays,  after  the 
fecond  refledlion,  come  to  the  eye-tube  on  the  fide  of  the 
large  tube,  and  near  its  aperture  : the  rays  do  not  crofs 
here,  but  come  to  a focus  at  the  eye-glafs,  where  the  objedl 
is  reprefented  inverted  and  well  defined,  as  well  as  bright  ; 
for  when  the  rays  fall  obliquely  on  the  fmall  refledlor,  they 
are  almoft  all  refledted  without  difperfion,  which  is  an  ad- 
vantage that  this  conftrudfion  has  over  the  Gregorian. 
When  the  Newtonian  telefcope  was  propofed  to  Huygens, 
he  had  the  candour  to  acknowledge,  which  proved  to  be  the 
fadl,  that  there  would  not  be  that  limit  to  the  aperture  of  a 
refledlor,  that  is  prefcribed  by  natural  necefiity  to  that  of  a 
refradlor,  and  that  the  power  as  well  as  light  may  be  made 
far  to  exceed  thofe  of  the  latter. 

The  next  conftrudlion  of  a refledling  telefcope  was  that 
of  Caflegrain,  defcribed  in  the  Philofopliical  Tranfadfions 
of  the  year  1672.  This  differs  from  the  Gregorian  only  in 
this  particular,  that  the  fmall  fpeculum  is  convex,  and  the 
focus  of  the  large  or  concave  one  may  be  longer  than  is  re- 
quired in  the  other,  for  the  fame  length  of  tube  ; the  rays 
do  not  crofs  after  the  fecond  refledlion,  and  confequently  the 
objedl  is  feen  inverted,  as  in  the  Newtonian  : but  here  the 
curve  of  the  large  fpeculum  is  lefs  than  parabolic,  in  order 
that  the  joint  effedl  of  both  the  refledtions  may  be  an  ex- 
emption from  aberration.  This  adjullment  of  tlie  figures  of 
the  metallic  furfaces  is  bell  underllood  and  accomplilhed  by 
the  firft-rate  opticians,  and  is  but  little  known  to  mere 
theorifts. 

Of  the  Herfchelian  telefcope  we  lhall  only  fay,  in  this 
place,  that  it  differs  from  the  Newtonian  in  no  other  refpedl, 
except  in  its  fize  and  powers,  and  that  the  fecond  refledlor 
is  difpcnfed  with,  the  length  of  the  tube  being  equal  to  the 
focal  diftance  of  the  large  fpeculum,  and  the  head  of  the  ob- 
ferver  being  confequently  placed  at  the  upper  end  or  aper- 
ture of  the  tube  ; fo  that,  in  this  conilrudtion,  as  little  light 
as  polfible  is  loll  from  the  fingle  refledlion,  the  principal  lofs 
being  that  which  is  intercepted,  on  its  entrance  into  the  tube, 
by  the  head  of  the  oblerver.  The  parabolic  curve  for  the 
face  of  the  fpeculum  is  equally  proper  for  the  Herfchelian  as 
for  the  Newtonian  telefcope. 

From  tliefe  lliort  hillorical  notices  it  will  be  feen,  that 
Merfenne  firll  fuggelled  the  hint  for  conllrudting  a refledling 
telefcope,  which  muft  have  been  before  the  year  1651,  when 
his  Catoptrics  were  printed ; or,  according  to  Defcartes’ 
third  and  twenty-ninth  letters,  written  in  1639,  though  not 
publilhed  till  1666,  before  thefe  letters  were  written.  Gre- 
gory, who  might  or  might  not  have  feen  Merfenne’s  fug- 
geftion,  publilhed  an  account  of  his  conllrudlion  in  his 
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a llcilful  mechanic  himfelf,  it  is  underllood  that  his  telefcope- 
was  but  an  indifferent  one,  and  that  the  theory  of  his  con- 
ftrudtion  was  not  completely  realized  to  his  wifh.  At  this 
juntlure,  fir  Ifaac  Newton,  who  Was  a good  mechanician, 
as  well  as  mathematician  and  experimental  philofopher,  took 
the  fubjedl  into  his  confideration,  and,  by  his  fuccefsful 
labours,  pi-evented  the  invention  from  falling  into  oblivion. 
His  proceedings  met  with  interruption  from  the  occurrence 
of  the  plague  ; but  about  the  end  of  the  year  1668,  he  be- 
gan his  experiments  on  fpeculum  metal,  and,  in  the  year 
1672,  produced  two  fmall  refledling  telefcopes.  In  thefe, 
the  large  fpecula  were  ground  into  a fpherical  concave  fur- 
face,  as  being  the  eafieft  to  execute  ; but  he  was  aware  that 
the  parabolic  curve,  recommended  by  Gregory,  would  be 
preferable,  when  it  could  be  accompliflied  by  mechanical 
contrivances,  which  he  judged  to  be  within  the  reach  of 
human  ingenuity.  Therefult  of  thefe  labours  was  communi- 
cated to  the  Royal  Society  of  London  ; and,  through  the 
medium  of  their  fecretary,  Mr.  Oldenburgh,  to  the  in- 
genious Huygens,  who  teftified  his  approval  of  this  con- 
llrudlion  in  an  account  which  was  puhliflied  in  the  Journal 
des  S9avans  for  the  year  1672  : and  in  this  way,  nearly  the 
whole  of  Europe  became  acquainted  with  the  Newtonian  con- 
llrudlion.  In  tlie  mean  time,  Caflegrain,  a Frenchman,  who 
had  varied  Gregory’s  conllrudlion,  by  fubftituting  a convex 
inilead  of  a concave  fmall  fpeculum,  as  we  have  already 
Hated,  in  the  fame  journal  (des  S9avans,  1672),  contefted 
the  honour  of  having  been  the  firft  improver  of  the  original 
Gregorian  telefcope  ; which  claim  drew  from  Newton  fe- 
veral  objedlions  to  Caffegrain’s  conllrudlion,  that  will  indeed 
apply  equally  to  the  Gregorian.  We  have,  however,  re- 
cently witneffed  in  captain  Kater  an  advocate  for  Caffe- 
gr.ain’s  telefcope,  in  preference  to  that  of  Gregory,  (fee 
Phil.  Tranf.  of  London,  1813  and  1814,)  principally  with 
refpedl  to  the  brightnefs  and  diftindlnefs  of  objefts  refpec- 
tively  feen  by  them  ; and  his  conclufion  is,  that  much  of  the 
light  is  diflipated  by  the  croffing  of  the  rays  in  the  focal  point, 
which  is  a dodlrine  waiting  for  confirmation.  In  Caffe- 
grain’s telefcope,  the  pidlure  of  the  objedl  itfelf  is  viewed 
by  the  eye  ; but  in  Gregory’s,  the  pidlure  of  the  image 
reprefenting  the  objedl  at  the  point  of  crofling  is  only 
viewed  ; which  circumftance  conftitutes  the  effential  dif- 
ference in  the  two  conftrudlions  : and  it  is  very  probable 
that  the  light  proceeding  from  the  image  of  an  objedl  may 
not  be  fo  vivid  as  that  proceeding  from  the  objedl  itfelf,  of 
which  the  image  may  be  confidered  as  a lefs  enlightened 
reprefentation. 

It  is  remarkable  that  no  improvement  was  made  on  New- 
ton’s fmall  telefcopes  till  about  the  year  1723,  when  Hadley 
prefented  to  the  Royal  Society  a refledling  telefcope  of 
Newton’s  conllrudlion,  in  which  the  focus  of  the  fpeculum 
was  10  feet  55  inches.  Though  Newton’s  were  only- 
fix  inches  long  each,  they  were  compared  to  the  fix-feet 
refradlors,  fuch  as  were  made  at  that  time  ; but  what  muft 
have  been  the  public  feeling,  when  Hadley  produced  his 
enlarged  inftrument ! This  was  found  at  leall  equal  in  power 
to  the  famous  Huygenian  refradlor  of  123  feet ; at  leaft,  its 
power  and  diftindlnefs  were  equal,  though  the  light  was  not 
quite  fo  briglit. 

Since  Hadley’s  time,  the  refledling  telefcope  has  ex- 
perienced confiderable  improvements  from  the  labours  of 
Mr.  Short,  Mr.  Mudge,  the  Rev.  John  Edwards,  Dr. 
Herfchel  (now  fir  William  Herfchel),  and  others  who  are 
our  own  contemporaries. 

But  while  refledling  telefcopes  were  undergoing  their 
various  improvements,  and  were  fuperfeding  tlie  ufe  of  the 
long  refradlors,  the  idea  of  corredling  both  the  fpherical  and 
F f 2 prifmatic 
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prifmatic  aberrations  was  not  abandoned.  We  have  already 
averted,  under  our  article  Circle,  that  Chefler  More 
Plall,  efq.  of  More  Hall  in  Effex,  fo  long  ago  as  in  the 
year  1729,  conllrudled  telefcopes  of  different  glaffes  ; fome 
of  which  have  been  preferved,  and  found,  on  examination,  to 
be  of  the  achromatic  kind,  though  not  known  by  this  de- 
ilgnation.  But  as  we  are  not  in  polTefTion  of  any  record 
refpefting  the  invention  and  mode  of  conflrudling  fiich 
telefcope,  we  do  not  prefume  to  fay  that  this  was  the  arche- 
type of  tlie  modern  achromatic  inftrument ; and,  therefore, 
we  do  not  conllder  it  as  detradfing  from  the  merit  of  the 
philofophic  optician,  who  afterwards  deduced  the  principles 
of  the  invention  from  accurate  and  ingenious  experiments, 
and  made  known  his  fuccefsful  application  of  them  at  a time 
when  his  claim  to  originality  might  have  been  difputed,  if 
the  prior  invention  had  been  then  divulged. 

It  was  not  till  about  the  year  1747  that  Euler,  not 
knowing  what  had  been  done  by  Hall,  and  profiting  by  a 
hint  that  had  been  fuggeiled  by  lir  Ifaac  Newton,  conceived 
the  plan  of  conftrufting  an  objedl-glafs  of  two  fuch  ma- 
terials, of  different  refraftive  powers,  as  might  counteradf, 
by  repeated  refradtions,  the-  difperfion  of  the  differently  re- 
frangible rays,  and  thus  bring  all  the  rays  into  one  focal 
point,  fo  as  to  admit  of  a highly  magnifying  eye -piece. 
Accordingly  two  objedf -glaffes  were  fo  inclofed  in  a box,  as 
to  include  clear  water  between  them,  to  be  ufed  iailead  of  a 
lingle  lens ; and  though  the  experiment  failed  of  iuccefs, 
the  memoir,  written  by  Euler  on  the  occafion,  attradled 
the  attention  of  the  late  Mr.  J.  Dollond,  mathematical- 
inflrument  maker  of  London,  who  fooii  after  fet  about 
making  experiments,  as  Newton  had  done,  to  afcertain  if  the 
refradfive  and  difperfive  powers  of  various  tranfparent  fub- 
ftances  are  in  a conftant  ratio,  with  the  view  of  compound- 
Ing,  which  he  at  length  effedted,  an  objedt-glafs  that  would 
bring  the  rays  of  light  tranfmitted  through  it  to  a focal 
point,  without  the  prifmatic  aberration. 

In  the  memoir  which  Euler  had  written,  and  which  was 
publifhed  in  the  Berlin  Memoirs  of  1747,  he  affumed  that 
the  indices  of  refradlion  might  be  expreffed  by  the  powers  of 
a certain  invariable  root,  and  that  the  exponents  of  thofe 
powers  are  proportional  for  the  different  rays  of  light  palling 
through  different  media.  This  paper  coming  to  the  hands 
of  the  ingenious  Dollond,  excited  his  attention  ; and  in  the 
year  1753  he  addrelfed  a letter  to  James  Short,  “ concerning 
a miftake  in  M.  Euler’s  theorem  for  corredfing  the  aber- 
rations in  the  objedt -glaffes  of  refradling  telefcopes  which 
letter  was  publiflied  in  the  Philofophical  Tranfadfions  of  the 
fame  year  ; the  objedf  of  which  was  to  prove  that  Euler  had 
affumed  an  hypothefis,  as  the  bafis  of  his  calculations,  which 
was  contrary  to  both  reafon  and  experiment,  or,  as  Short 
obferves  in  his  accompanying  letter,  “ contrary  to  the  ella- 
bliflied  principles  of  optics.”  To  this  Euler  replied,  and 
maintained  that  his  optical  principle  was  a true  law  of  na- 
ture ; but  the  pradfical  tell  of  its  truth  v/as  wanting,  the  ufe 
that  it  was  intended  to  be  put  to. 

In  1754,  the  Swedifh  geometer  Klingenflierna  took  up 
the  fubjedf,  which  now  attradfed  the  attention  of  various 
mathematicians,  and  attempted  to  prove  that  the  Newtonian 
principle,  oppofed  to  Euler’s,  is  in  fome  extreme  cafes  irre- 
concileable  with  natural  phenomena,  and  therefore  ought  not 
to  be  received  as  a law  of  nature.  Dollond,  therefore,  thus 
oppofed,  had  recourfe  to  adtual  experiment,  agreeably  to 
Newton’s  plan  of  philofophizing  ; and,  rejedfing  the  pro- 
pofal  of  putting  water  between  two  menifci,  with  a view  of 
corredfing  the  prifmatic  aberrations  by  a number  of  refrac- 
tions, proceeded  to  inflitute  a regular  feries  of  experiments, 
m order  to  determine  what  could  be  done  by  the  oppofite 


refradf ions  of  different  diaphanous  media ; and  as  thefe  ex  -■ 
periments  were  the  foundation  of  all  the  improvements  that 
have  followed  in  the  conftrudfion  of  colourlefs,  or  what  Dr. 
Bevis  denominated  achromatic,  objedf -glaffes  of  a refradling 
telefcope,  we  fhall  here  introduce  a fummary  account  of 
them. 

In  the  firft  place,  Dollond  contrived  to  form  a hollow  in- 
verted pyramid  with  two  oppofite  fides  vrf  glafs,  as  in  ^g.  1 , 
Plate  XXIV.  j^Jlronomical  Injlrumtnts,  and  placed  in  an  in- 
verted pofition,  within  a triangular  and  equilateral  prifm  of 
glafs,  to  reft  as  reprefented  in  the  figure.  The  veffel  was 
then  filled  with  clear  water,  and  a ray  of  light  made  to  pafs 
through  both  the  water  and  glafs  prifm : the  angle  at  the 
jundlion  of  the  glafs  plates,  clofing  the  veffel,  was  capable 
of  enlargement  or  diminution  ; and  the  glafs  fides  were  made 
to  recede  or  approach,  until  an  objedl  feen  through  the  water 
and  glafs  prifm  was  in  its  true  place,  i.  e.  until  the  refrac- 
tion of  the  water  balanced  the  oppofite  refradlion  of  the 
glafs.  The  refult  of  this  experiment  proved  contrary  to 
what  had  been  expedled  from  Newton’s  experiments,  “riz. 
an  external  objedl  feen  through  this  compound  prifm  was 
fringed  with  colours.  But  to  be  quite  fure  that  there  was 
no  deception  in  the  appearance,  a glafs  prifm,  formed  to  an 
acute  angle  of  only  9 degrees,  was  fubftituted,  which  was 
alfo  more  convenient  for  the  experiment,  and  then  the 
veffel  was  clofed,  as  in  Jig.  2,  until  the  oppofite  refradtions 
balanced  each  other  as  before  ; but  ftill  the  objedl  viewed 
through  the  compound  prifm  was  tinged  with  the  prifmatic 
colours.  The  mean  rays  in  thefe  trials  proceeded  in  a 
ftraight  line,  after  quitting  the  fecond  wedge  of  water  ; but 
the  extreme  rays  were  defledled,  or  turned  refpedlively  out 
from  exadl  parallelifm. 

After  having  thus  afeertained  that  equal  and  oppofite  re- 
fradlions  of  glafs  and  water  will  not  deftroy  the  colours,  the 
author  varied  the  experiment,  by  altering  the  wedges  of 
water,  till  he  found  that  the  refradlion  occafioned  by  the 
water  muft  be  to  that  occafioned  by  the  glafs  as  5 : 4,  be- 
fore the  colours  will  difappear.  The  next  ilep  was  to  purfue 
the  proportions  thus  afeertained,  in  the  conftrudlion  of  an 
objedl -glafs  containing  water  ; but  after  uniting  a deep  and 
double  convex  lens  of  pure  water  with  a concave  one  of 
glafs,  the  objedl  feen  through  the  telefcope  with  this  com- 
pound objedl-glafs  was  indeed  free  from  colour,  but  by  no 
means  fo  diftindl  as  was  defired,  and  confequently  the 
fpherical  aberration  yet  remained.  This  telefcope  was  made 
in  1757,  and  ferved  to  prove  that  the  feparation  of  the  ex- 
treme rays,  or  what  has  fince  been  called  the  difperfive 
power,  in  the  cafe  of  an  union  of  glafs  with  water,  is  not 
proportioned  to  the  mean  refraBion  ; as  fir  Ifaac  Newton  had 
afterted  it  to  be,  in  the  fame  experiment  (fee  Newton’s 
Optics,  p.  1 1 2,  3d  edit.):  confequently  the  idea  muft  now 
have  occurred  of  trying  other  diaphanous  fubftances  with 
diflerent  refradlive  powers,  to  fee  what  the  difperjon  would 
be  in  them.  After  an  interval  of  fome  time,  during  which 
different  kinds  of  glafs  were  procured,  the  ingenious  and 
perfevering  artift  found,  for  the  firft  time  in  the  year  1757, 
that  the  difperfive  power  of  the  cryftal  or  white  j?iVj/-glafs 
was  greater  than  that  of  the  Englifti  r/-ow«-glafs,  and  alfo 
that  the  power  of  the  latter  was  very  fimilar  to  that  of  the 
Venice  ftraw-coloured  glafs.  He  determined,  therefore,  to 
try  a wedge  of  flint-glafs,  and  another  of  crown-glafs, 
formed  to  different  angles,  as  in  fg.  3,  until,  when  reverfed, 
their  oppofite  refradlions  were  equal ; which  equality  took 
place,  when  their  angles  were  refpedlively  25  degrees  and 
29  degrees  ; in  which  cafe,  the  fines  of  half  the  angles,  or 
the  indices  of  their  refradlions,  were  216  : 250,  or  nearly  as 
19  ; 22.  But  though  the  diredlion  of  the  pencil  of  light 
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was  now  unchanged,  as  was  expected,  the  compound  rays 
had  not  all  the  fame  divergence.  The  -fliape  of  the  wedges 
was  then  modified,  fo  that  the  colours  difappeared  by  a due 
oppofition  of  their  refpedlive  difperfions  ; and  When  this  was 
elfedled,  the  refractive  powers  of  the  two  wedges  were 
found  nearly  2:3;  and,  confequently,  the  fines  of  halt 
their  angles,  19  : 33  ; which  ratio  is  nearly  4:7.  In  this 
fituation  of  the  wedges,  the  rays  which  enter  parallel  emerge 
iilfo  parallel,  while  they  are  equally  deflefted  from  the  points 
of  emergence.  Thefe  refults  may  be  obtained  very  ftrikingly 
by  an  union  of  four  wedges,  or  pair  of  compound  wedges, 
as  reprefented  in  Jig.  4,  where  the  crown  receives  the  rays 
firft,  and  where  the  rays,  at  equal  diftances  from  the  central 
line  of  union,  meet  always  at  the  fame  point.  This,  there- 
fore, pointed  out  the  conftrudtion  of  a double  objedf-glals, 
fiich  as  is  reprefented  in  Jig.  5,  in  which  the  convex  curve 
of  the  crown -glafs  is  to  the  concave  curve  of  the  flint  of 
given  qualities  nearly  as  7 ; 4,  or  nearly  in  the  ratio  of  their 
refpedfive  difperfive  powers.  But  to  avoid  the  too  great 
effeft  of  fpherical  dberration,  arifing  from  the  quick  curves, 
the  fingle  convex  lens  of  crown-glafs  was  made  into  a double 
convex,  with  double  the  radius  of  convexity  ; and  alfo  the 
fingle  concave  might  be  made  double,  witli  a fimilar  increafe 
in  its  radius  of  concavity,  to  anfwer  the  fame  purpofe  as  the 
combination  laft  defcribed.  But,  in  this  cafe,  the  con- 
vexity of  one  glafs  would  not  fit  the  concavity  of  the  other, 
fo  as  to  come  nearly  in  contadl  throughout : it  appeared  ne- 
ceffary,  therefore,  that  while  the  internal  faces  fitted  each 
other,  the  external  concavity  of  the  flint-glafs  fiiould  be 
eight  times  lefs,  or  of  longer  radius  than  before  propofed, 
in  order  to  maintain  the  balance  of  oppofite  difperfions  ; or 
otherwife,  as  in  fig.  6,  if  the  double  concave  faces  of  flint- 
glafs  remain  as  above  Hated,  the  front  convexity  of  the 
crown-glafs  muff  be  five-fevenths  of  the  due  curvature,  as 
propofed  above ; while  the  inner  furface  remains  in  perfeft 
contadf  with  the  concavity  of  the  other.  In  thefe  com- 
binations, the  fuperior  refraftion  of  the  convex  lens,  being 
diminifhed  one-third  part  by  the  oppofing  refraffive  power 
of  the  concave  lens,  required  this  convex  to  be  ground  and 
polilhed  to  a focus  three  times  fiiorter  than  would  be  required 
for  the  fame  lens  ufed  fingly  ; and  the  option,  that  is  af- 
forded the  artift,  of  varying  the  curves  at  pleafure,  provided 
the  combined  eftedf  of  the  compound  lens  fliall  produce  a 
proper  effehf  in  banififing  the  colours,  admits  of  a modifica- 
tion that  will  correhl  the  fpherical  aberration  alfo,  in  a great 
meafure.  Telefcopes  on  this  achromatic  principle  were  firll 
conftrufted  in  the  year  1758,  and  when  their  merit  was 
once  acknowledged,  the  great  number  that  the  inventor  and 
his  fucceffors  have  had  occafion  to  make,  both  for  fale 
among  their  cullomers,  and  for  exportation,  have  afforded 
them  the  eafy  means  of  trying  a variety  of  concave  and  con- 
vex glafies  together  in  fucceffion,  before  they  were  finally 
paired  ; fo  that  their  fuccefs  not  only  originated  in,  but  has 
been  conlhiued  by,  the  aid  of  experiments,  which  no  one 
but  the  Dollonds  has  had  the  power  of  executing  to  fo  great 
an  extent.  See  Doi.lond. 

Nor  was  J.  Dollond’s  fuccefs  confined  to  the  manipula- 
tion of  objedf -glafies  alone  ; he  had  previoufly  contrived  and 
conflrudted  the  improved  fyftem  of  eye-glaffes,  in  which 
objedf  he  was  followed  by  his  fon-in-law,  Ramfden. 

This  improvement  confifled  in  extending  the  ufual  number 
of  eye-glaffes  to  five,  fo  fyftematically  arranged,  that  by 
dividing  the  errors  of  fpherical  aberration,  they  reduced 
their  amount  to  an  inconfiderable  quantity. 

The  value  of  this  arrangement  will  be  belt  underllood 
from  his  own  words,  which  we  will  ?xtraCl  from  his 
letter,  publilhed  in  the  Philofophical  Tranfadlions  of  the 


year  1753.  “If  any  one,”  fays  he,  “would  have  the 
vifual  angle  of  a telefcope  to  contain  20  degrees,  the  ex- 
treme pencils  of  the  field  muft  be  bent  or  refrafted  in  an 
angle  of  i o degrees ; which,  if  it  be  performed  by  one  eye- 
glals,  will  caufe  an  aberration  from  the  figure  in  propor- 
tion to  the  cube  of  that  angle  ; but  if  two  glaffes  are  fo 
proportioned  and  fituated,  as  that  the  refraffion  may  be 
equally  divided  between  them,  they  will  each  of  them  pro- 
duce a refraction  equal  to  half  the  required  angle ; and, 
therefore,  the  aberration  being  in  proportion  to  the  cube 
of  half  the  angle  taken  twice  over,  will  be  but  a fourth 
part  of  that,  w'hich  is  in  proportion  to  the  cube  of  the 
W'hole  angle  ; becaufe  twice  the  cube  of  one,  is  but  one-fourth 
the  cube  of  two  ; fo  the  aberration  from  the  figure,  where 
two  eye-glaffes  are  rightly  proportioned,  is  but  a fourth  of 
what  muft  unavoidably  be,  where  the  whole  is  performed 
by  a fingle  eye-glafs.  By  the  fame  wmy  of  reafoning,  when 
the  refraction  is  divided  between  three  glaffes,  the  aberration 
will  be  found  to  be  but  the  ninth  part  of  what  would  be 
produced  from  a fingle  glafs  ; becaufe  three  times  the  cube 
of  one,  is  but  one-ninth  the  cube  of  three.  Whence  it 
appears,  that  by  increafing  the  number  of  eye-glaffes,  the 
indiftinftnefs  which  is  obferved  near  the  borders  of  the  field 
of  a telefcope,  may  be  very  much  diminilhed,  though  not 
entirely  taken  away.” 

We  have  given  this  quotation  at  full  length  to  Ihew,  that 
in  his  adoption  of  feveral  glaffes  in  an  eye-piece,  the  inge- 
nious mechanic  was  not  entirely  indebted  to  his  experiments, 
unafiifted  by  reafoning  and  mathematical  inferences,  and 
accordingly  the  Royal  Society  rewarded  his  flcilful  labours 
witli  Copley’s  medal.  John  Dollond  was  fucceeded  in  his 
buiinefs  by  liis  no  lefs  ingenious  and  induftrious  fon,  Peter 
Dollond,  who  improved  the  achromatic  objeift -glafs  ftiU 
further,  by  placing  a double  concave  flint-glafs  between  two 
convex  ones  of  crown-glafs,  as  in  fg.  7.  and  by  enlarging 
the  aperture  to  3I-  inches  in  a 45-inch  telefcope  ; of  thefe, 
a great  number  has  been  manufaffured,  and  feveral  of  five- 
feet  focal  length.  His  calculations  of  the  radii  of  convexity 
and  of  concavity  were  never  publicly  made  known  ; and 
perhaps  conftituted  a fecret,  on  which  the  continuance  of 
his  celebrity  depended,  when  the  time  of  his  father’s  patent 
had  expired.  The  bufinefs  is  now  fuccefsfully  condudfed 
by  G.  Dollond,  the  nephew,  to  whom  we  are  indebted  for 
much  liberal  information  ; but  at  no  period  had  any  of  the 
Dollonds  an  agent  in  Paris,  as  is  faid  in  the  new  Supple- 
ment to  the  Encyc.  Britannica.  For  feveral  years  from  the 
time  of  the  eldeft  Dollond’s  death,  the  foreign  Tranfadtions 
were  crowded  with  difiertations  and  memoirs  on  the  combi- 
nations of  achromatic  lenfes  mathematically  determined,  and 
the  fubjedt  afforded  ample  fcope  for  the  geometrical  and 
analytical  I'efearches  of  an  Euler,  a Clairaut,  and  a D’Alem- 
bert,' as  well  as  for  Bofcovich,  Klingenftierna,  Kaeftner, 
and  Hennert : but  in  this,  as  in  fome  other  fpeculative  in- 
veftigations,  the  labours  of  the  profound  mathematician 
have  not  much  benefited  the  pradfical  advancement  of  the 
art  to  which  thefe  labours  have  been  diredfed  ; nay,  they 
have  tended  to  keep  at  a diftance  from  each  other  the  mathe- 
matician and  the  mechanic. 

Bofcovich’s  eye-piece,  however,  may  be  confidered  as 
conftituting  an  exception  to  the  preceding  remark,  and  de- 
ferves  here  to  be  particularly  noticed.  According  to  one 
of  his  theorems,  an  eye-piece  free  from  colours  may  be 
compofed  of  two  fimilar  lenfes  of  the  fame  glafs,  provided 
they  be  placed  from  each  other  juft  one-half  of  the  fum  of 
their  focal  diftances  ; which  is  very  fimilar  to  the  eye-glafs 
now  commonly  adopted,  in  preference  to  a fingle  lens,  in 
the  common  aftronomical  refradling  telefcope,  the  only  dif- 
ference 
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ference  being,  that  in  Bofcovich’s  the  lenfes  are  of  equal 
convexity  ; whereas,  in  the  common  improved  aftronomical 
eye-piece,  the  inner  lens  has  a longer  focus  than  the  outer 
one,  in  the  ratio  of  3:1,  and  being  both  plano-convex,  they 
both  have  their  curved  faces  turned  towards  the  objeft- 
glafs. 

From  the  preceding  experiments  of  the  Dollonds,  have 
refulted  all  the  advantages  that  the  achromatic  refrafting 
telefcopes  poffefs  over  the  long  telefcopes  with  fimple 
objeft-glalfes,  and  which  have  put  them,  in  competition  with 
the  bell  refledlors  in  the  elfential  qualities  of  power,  light, 
and  diftindlnefs  of  vifion.  There  is,  however,  an  imper- 
feftion,  notwithllanding  Dollond’s  great  flcill  and  perfever- 
ance,  which  remains  yet  to  be  overcome,  if  it  is  not  in- 
vincible, which  is,  that  while  the  colours  occalioned  by  the 
extreme  rays  are  correfted  with  fufficient  accuracy  by  the 
compound  objedl-glafs,  yet  the  intermediate  rays  are  not 
perfedlly  corretled ; and  if  any  media  can  be  fo  modified  as 
to  corredl  all  the  rays  that  fall  on  every  point  of  the  furface 
of  the  objedl-glafs,  fo  as  to  make  them  unite  at  the  fame 
point  in  the  line  of  the  axis  ; then,  and  not  till  then,  wdll 
the  objeft-glafs  be  quite  perfeft.  Peter,  the  fon  of  John 
Dollond,  who,  we  have  faid,  fucceeded  to  his  father’s  bufi- 
nefs,  purfued  this  fubjedl  after  his  father’s  death  ; and  in 
the  year  1765,  communicated  to  the  Royal  Society  by  letter 
the  refult  of  his  experiments.  He  remarks,  that  when 
his  father  had  made  objeft-glaffes  of  one  convex  lens  of 
crown-glafs,  and  of  one  concave  of  flint-glafs,  to  be  ufed 
with  convex  eye-glaffes,  it  was  found  that  the  excels  of 
aberration  was  in  the  convex  portion  of  the  compound 
objedl-glafs,  and  that  the  equality  of  the  counterafting 
aberrations  could  not  be  carried  to  any  great  diftance  from 
the  centre  of  the  glaffes  ; he  therefore  attempted,  about  the 
year  1758,  to  make  fhort  objeft-glalfes  of  the  fame  fort, 
to  be  ufed  with  concave  eye-glalTes  ; but  it  w'as  found,  that, 
as  the  field  of  view,  in  ufing  a concave  eye-glafs,  depended 
on  the  aperture  of  the  objeft-glafs,  the  limits  of  the  aper- 
ture were  too  confined  with  a double  objedl-glafs.  This 
trial  led  the  fenior  Dollond  to  a conclufion,  which  the 
fon  took  up,  and  profited  by  ; namely,  that  the  excefs  of 
fphei'ical  aberration,  occafioned  by  one  double  convex  lens 
of  crown-glafs,  might  be  diminifiied  by  fubllituting  two 
plano-convex  lenfes  of  fimilar  glafs  and  curves,  placed  one 
at  each  fide  of  the  double  concave  of  flint-glafs.  The 
lenior  Dollond  had  fucceeded  with  this  conftrudlion  wlien 
a concave  eye-glafs  was  ufed,  and  when  the  compound  focus 
was  fliort  ; but  it  remained  for  the  fon  to  complete  a long 
objedl-glafs  of  this  conilrudlion,  to  be  ufed  with  convex 
eye-glafles  ; which  he  fucceeded  in  doing,  firft  with  a tele- 
fcope  of  y-feet  focus,  and  3|-  inches  aperture,  and  afterwards 
with  a 3 5-feet  one  of  the  fame  aperture,  which  he  invited 
the  Royal  Society  to  fee,  and  which  was  the  prototype  of 
the  numerous  achromatic  telefcopes  of  the  fame  dimenfions, 
which  have  been  fince  conllrudted  and  difperfed  by  fale 
through  all  the  regions  of  the  globe. 

Among  the  firft  achromatic  telefcopes  made  by  P.  Dol- 
lond, was  one  purchafed  by  the  due  de  Chaulnes,  who  ex- 
amined very  minutely  the  radii  of  the  refpedlive  glaffes,  and 
publilhed  an  account  of  them  in  French  meafures,  w'hich, 
converted  into  Englifli  inches,  will  ftand  thus  ; 32.4  and 
40.8  for  the  outer  convex  of  crown-glafs  ; 22.2  and  30.6 
for  the  double  concave  of  flint  ; and  30.6  with  35.5 
for  the  inner  convex  of  crown-glafs  ; but  as  the  qualities 
of  the  refpedlive  glafles  are  not  fpecified,  no  ufeful  in- 
ference can  be  drawn  for  the  conftrudlion  of  another  tele- 
fcope,  in  which  the  glafs  of  each  lens  may  be  of  another 
quality.  This  telefcope,  we  learn  from  the  prefent  Mr. 


G.  Dollond,  had  a focal  length  of  46  inches  : and  the  five- 
feet  telefcopes  fubfequently  made,  have  each  an  aperture  of 
four  inches  : but  the  largeft  and  beft  telefcope  of  the  achro- 
matic kind  ever  made  by  P.  Dollond,  is  that  of  ten-feet 
focus,  and  five  inches  aperture,  lately  converted  into  a 
fuperb  tranfit  inftrument  by  Mr.  Troughton,  and  placed  in 
Greenwich  Obfervatory.  See  Transit  Injlrument. 

Soon  after  Peter  Dollond’s  telefcopes  began  to  be  in  re- 
pute, namely,  in  the  year  1759,  Benjamin  Martin,  at  the 
fame  time  a mathematician  and  a mechanic,  who  had  long 
turned  his  attention  to  the  conftrudlion  of  telefcopes,  and 
deferibed  various  conftrudlions,  publifticd  his  “ New  Ele- 
ments of  Optics,”  a book  now,  like  Edwards’s  Treatife, 
extremely  fcarce,  in  which  he  has  entered  more  minutely  into 
the  dodlrine  of  both  kinds  of  aberrations,  as  they  relate  to 
pradlice,  than  any  other  author  has  done,  either  before  or  fince. 
He  not  only  follow'ed  the  fteps  of  J.  Dollond  in  determin- 
ing  by  glafs  wedges  or  prifms  the  relative  refradlive  and  dif- 
perfive  powers  of  different  fpecimens  of  glafs,  but  ground 
fingle  objedl -glaffes  of  feveral  kinds  of  glafs,  with  tools  of 
the  fame  radius,  and  then  compared  the  geometrical  foci  of 
each  with  the  refradled  or  real  foci,  by  nice  meafurements  : 
by  this  means  he  afeertained  the  difference  between  the  focus 
determined  theoretically  from  the  known  radius,  and  the 
real  or  pradlical  focus  of  the  refradled  rays  in  each  glafs  by 
meafurement,  confidering  at  the  fame  time  the  diftance  of  the 
radiant  point  ; and  thus  he  gained,  as  we  fliall  have  occalion 
to  fliew  more  particularly  hereafter,  the  ratio  between  the 
fine  of  the  angle  of  incidence  and  of  the  angle  of  refradlion 
in  each  feparate  fpecimen,  which  ratio,  in  a ray  paffing  from 
air  into  glafs,  had  been  affumed  in  all  former  optical  theo- 
rems as  3 : 2 in  all  kinds  of  glafs,  and  confequently  the 
focus  for  parallel  rays  had  been  put  equal  to  radius  in  dou- 
ble convex  lenfes,  and  alfo  equal  to  the  diameter  in  fingje 
convex,  without  regard  to  the  quality  of  the  glafs,  with  re- 
fpedl  to  its  refradlive  power.  The  redijlcation  of  the  old 
theorem,  founded  on  the  conftant  ratio  3 ; 2,  formed  the 
bafisof  the  “ New  Elements  of  Optics,”  in  which  one  half  of 
the  difference  between  the  old  theoretic  and  the  refradled,  or 

pradlical  foci  w'as  called  a,  and  then  — = F with  parallel 
2 a 

rays  became  the  bafis  of  the  redlified  theorems,  which  we  pro- 
pofe  to  give  prefently  in  their  proper  place.  According  to 
thefe  new  elemients,  and  from  a meafurement  of  the  angles  of 
difperfion,  or  of  the  coloured  fpedlra  contained  between  the 
extreme  rays,  as  given  by  a prifm  of  flint,  and  another  of 
crown-glafs  refpeftively,  the  ratio  of  which  he  determined 
to  be  as  5 : 3,  he  calculated  that  “ the  radii  of  the  lenfes 
mull  have  the  fame  proportion  as  the  differences  of  the  lines 
of  incidence  and  refradlion  in  red  and  violet  rays, jin  prifms  of 
equal  refradling  angles  of  white  and  crown  glafs  and  that, 
therefore,  “ the  radii  [or  foci]  of  the  lenfes  mull  have  the 
fame  proportion  as  the  angles  of  diflipation  in  refradlions  by 
fuch  prifms ; and,  of  courfe,  the  fame  proportion  as  the  lengths 
of  the  coloured  fpedlra  produced  thereby.”  From  thefe 
confiderations  the  author  concludes,  that  “ in  all  cafes  of  a 
compound  lens  for  producing  vifion  wdthout  colours,  ihe 
ratio  of  the  radii,  r and  R,  of  the  concave  and  convex  lenfes 
(when  two  only  are  ufed)  mull  be  that  of  5:3;  and  that 
then  the  ratio  of  their  focal  dillances  for  parallel  rays  will  be 
that  of  3 : 2 nearly.  The  ratio  of  the  foci  of  two  lenfes 
being  thus  determined  that  fliall  make  the  colours  vanilh,  the 
longitudinal  aberration  arifing  from  the  refpedlive  curves 
was  next  confidered ; and  in  doing  this,  care  was  taken  that 
the  comparative  foci  of  the  two  lenfes  was  not  to  be  altered 
by  an  alteration  in  the  curves  now  to  be  redlified.  By  Huy- 
gens’s 
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gens’s  general  theorem,  the  aberration  arifing  from  the  curves 
of  any  lens  may  be  determined  and  compared  ; and  it  being 
known  from  this  theorem,  that  the  longitudinal  aberration  is 
equal  to  ;ds  of  the  thicknefs  of  a double  convex  lens  of 
equal  radii,  a double  concave  was  determined  from  an  equa- 
tion of  this  aberration  fuch,  that  its  contrary  aberration 
might  counteraft  the  aberration  of  the  affumed  convex  lens 
of  equal  radii  ; and  the  numbers  thus  produced  for  the  radii 
of  the  double  convex  of  crown-glafs,  and  of  tlie  dotible 
concave  of  flint  refpeftively,  were  8.36,  8.36,  10,  and  23 
inches,  in  which  the  focal  diilances  of  the  two  lenfes  are  faid 
to  be  nearly  as  2 : 3.  In  this  combination,  the  compound 
focus  is  ftated  to  be  23.3  inches,  and  the  radius  r = 23 
is  contiguous  to  the  convex  glafs.  Other  calculations  were 
alfo  made  where  the  radii  of  the  convex  lens  were  unequal, 
as  well  as  thofe  of  the  concave,  but  we  do  not  learn  that 
a good  achromatic  objeft-glafs,  put  together  agreeably  to 
Martin’s  calculations,  w'as  ever  yet  conltrufted.  In  the  in- 
ftance  before  us,  it  is  evident  that  the  curve  8.36,  coming  in 
contadl  with  the  concave  23,  mull  touch  it  in  the  middle, 
and  therefore  the  proportions  are  impratlicable. 

While  thefe  various  improvements  in  the  conftruftion  of  a 
telefcope  were  going  on,  we  mull  not  omit  to  mention  that 
different  kinds  of  micrometers  were  applied  to  it  fuccellively, 
by  different  ingenious  men,  for  the  purpofe  of  meafuring 
fmall  angles  ; by  which  addition,  the  fcience  of  allronomy 
has  been  greatly  promoted.  Among  thofe  promoters  of  this 
noble  fcience,  may  be  enumeratedlAuzout,  Gafcoigne,  Hooke, 
Le  Fevre,  Kirchius,  Caffini,  Fouchy,  Hollman,  B.  Martin, 
Savery,  J.  Dollond,  Dr.  Maflcelyne,  Ramfden,  Dr.  Her- 
fchel,  Smeaton,  Rochon,  Kasllner,  Cavallo,  Troughton, 
andArago,  the  prefent  aflronomer  royal  of  France. 

But  it  remained  for  the  ingenious  optician  of  Iflington, 
C.  Tulley,  to  whom  we  are  indebted  for  much  valuable  in- 
formation on  the  fubjedl  of  our  prefent  inquiries,  to  calcu- 
late and  manufadlure,  from  any  two  given  fpecimens  of 
crown  and  flint  glafs,  a double  obje£l-glafs  that  fhall,  gene- 
rally fpeaking,  be  found  both  achromatic,  and  alfo  as  free 
from  the  cffedis  of  fpherical  aberration  as  art  can  make  it. 

After  this  artifl  had  made  himfelf  mafler  of  Martin’s 
propofed  plan  of  compounding  an  achromatic  objcft-glafs, 
j he  found  that  the  curves  calculated  for  this  purpofe  would 
I not  produce  their  delired  effedl  with  any  fpecimens  of  glafs 
I , that  could  be  procured  ; but  Hill  he  thought  that  a careful 
I repetition  of  Martin’s  experiments  might  lead  to  refults  fa- 
vourable to  his  view's,  when  fome  modification  w'as  made  in 
their  application.  He  therefore,  in  the  year  1800,  obtained 
fix  forts  of  glafs,  differing  in  fpecific  gravity,  and  ground 
them  all  to  the  fame  radius  by  a tool  of  fpeculum  metal,  that 
did  not  much  alter  its  figure  by  attrition  in  grinding,  and  in 
giving  a partial  poliih  : thefe  lenfes  were  fitted  fuccellively 
to  one  cell,  that  was  received  by  a tube  having  an  eye-piece 
at  the  oppofite  end,  in  order  that  the  folar  focus  of  the  re- 
fradlcd  rays  might  be  the  more  accurately  meafured  wdth 
each  glafs  ufed  as  an  objeft -glafs  of  a telefcope  ; and  though 
the  poliih  W'as  imperfedl  in  thefe  lenfes,  ground  arid  partially 
polilhed  by  the  fame  tool,  yet  the  image  of  the  fun  w'as 
clearly  defined  by  them.  Thefe  focal  diilances,  limited  by 
the  folar  image,  w'ere  in  the  next  place  meafured  carefully  by 
a nicely  divided  fcale,  and  were  found  to  differ  from  one  an- 
other confiderably,  as  we  fhall  hereafter  have  occafion  to 
Hate  more  particularly  : the  radius  of  curvature  of  the  tool 
W'as  alfo  afeertained  with  equal  care,  and  found  to  exceed  in 
length  the  longell  of  the  focal  lengths  of  the  I'efradled  rays. 
The  radius  of  the  tool  was  then  divided  by'  each  of  the  re- 
fradted  focal  lengths,  and  the  quotients  were  called  fo  many 
divifors  or  multipliers,  accordingly  as  the  geometrical  was 


to  be  determined  from  the  refrafted  focus,  or  the  contrary. 
Thefe  quotients,  therefore,  bore  the  fame  proportion  to 
unity,  that  the  geometrical  focus  bore  to  the  refradlcd  focus 
of  each  lens,  and  turned  out  to  be  very  nearly  the  fame  quan- 
tities that  Martin  had  determined  with  glalfes  of  fimilar 
qualities,  and  that  he  denoted  by  the  exprelfion  z a \n  his 
redlified  theorems.  In  fadl,  they  were  the  numbers  from 
w'hich  the  ratio  of  the  fines  of  the  angles  of  incidence  to  the 
fines  of  the  angles  of  refradtion  were  accurately  determined, 
as  will  be  explained  hereafter.  The  fpecific  gravities  of  the 
different  lenfes  w'ere  then  taken  with  a good  hydroftatic 
balance,  and  w'ere  found  to  increafe  with  their  correfpond- 
ing  divifors,  but  not  in  a regular  proportion.  From  thefe 
experiments  a fet  of  tables  w'as  conftrudled,  containing  in 
parallel  columns,  both  for  crown  and  flint  glafs,  the  fpecific 
gravities,  varying  from  3.466  to  2.428,  together  w'ith  the 
correiponding  ratios  of  the  fines  of  the  angles  of  incidence 
and  of  reiradtion  ; and  alfo  the  ratios  of  the  tw'o  curves, 
that  fhall  produce  an  affigned  longitudinal  fpherical  aber- 
ration in  any  lens  ; all  which  calculations  are  extended  from 
the  ratios  1:1,  t : i.oi,  i : 1.02,  &c.  in  fucceffion,  up 
to  1:6,  where  the  aberration  is  a minimum,  as  w'as  long 
ago  determined  by  Huygens  : and  what  is  w'orthy  of  re- 
mark, the  French  plate-glafs,  w'hich  had  the  fpecific  gra- 
vity lowell,  and  its  divifor  only  1.004,  w'hich,  confe- 
quently,  had  its  refrafted  focus  nearly  equal  to  its  geometri- 
cal focus,  was,  in  all  probability,  fimilar  to  the  glafs  manu- 
fadlured  at  the  time  when  the  experiments  of  fir  Ifaac  New- 
ton W'ere  made,  from  which  the  original  optical  theorems 
were  framed.  From  thefe  tables,  our  ildlful  optician  takes  his 
curves  by  infpedlion  fuitable  for  glafs  of  any  given  fpecific 
gravity,  fuch  as  will  fuit  his  tools  for  telefcopes  of  different 
lengths  ; and  having  as  it  w'ere  the  command  of  the  wliole 
range  of  varying  ratios,  he  can  immediately  fix  on  fuitable 
curves  for  any  glafs,  and  for  any  compound  focal  length,  or 
even  affign  a fellow  that  fhall  match  any  pradlicable  lens,  con- 
vex or  concave,  that  has  been  previoully  poliflied.  Such  is 
the  facility  which  this  ingenious  and  perfevering  optician  has 
attained  in  the  highell  branch  of  his  art,  whilft,  at  the  fame 
time,  his  fltill  in  grinding,  polifhing,  and  centering  his  glaffes, 
is  not  exceeded  by  any  other  artifl.  The  principal  deviation 
from  Martin’s  rules,  that  Tulley  found  it  necefl'ary  to  adopt 
in  his  pratlice,  is  the  application  of  a corredlng  number  to  the 
calculated  or  tabulated  aberration  arifing  from  the  figure  of 
the  flint-glafs,  on  account  of  its  difference  of  refradlive  power, 
as  compared  with  that  of  the  crown-glafs  ; in  order  to  gain 
W'hich  corredling  number  in  all  different  cafes,  he  firll  reduces 
the  geometrical  foci  of  the  tw'o  feparate  lenfes  into  the  re- 
fradled  foci  by  his  divifor  = Martin’s  2 a,  and  extradls  the 
fquare  root  of  the  cubes  of  thofe  refradled  foci  refpeclively  ; 
then  dividing  the  root  of  the  flint-glafs  by  the  root  of  the 
crown-glafs,  he  gains  the  correbling  dtvifor,  by  which  the 
calculated  aberration  oi  the  flint-glafs  is  divided,  to  pro- 
duce the  corrected  aberration  for  the  concave  lens  ; which  lens 
mull  now  have  its  radii  determined  agreeably  to  this  cor- 
redled  aberration  from  the  general  theorem,  or  may  be 
taken  from  the  tables  to  be  fubllituted  for  the  radii  that 
would  have  been  requifite,  if  the  proportional  aberration  had 
remained  uncorreeded.  And  laftly,  that  the  foci  of  the  fepa- 
rate lenfes  may  be  fo  proportioned  to  each  other,  and  to  the 
compound  focus  of  both  the  lenfes,  which  is  ufually  given 
when  a telefcope  is  to  be  made,  the  ratio  between  the  focus 
of  the  crown-glafs  and  of  the  compound  glafs,  having  been 
calculated  by  an  appropriate  theorem,  as  will  be  explained, 
is  tabulated  to  fuit  different  forts  of  glafs  agreeably  to 
their  fpecific  gravities  ; fo  that  Martin’s  conllant  ratio 
of  5 : 3 is  varied  according  to  the  variation  of  the  fpe- 
cific 
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cific  gravity,  which  is  afTumed  as  bearing  a due  propor- 
tion to  the  difperfive  power.  Thus,  when  a piece  of  crown 
and  a piece  of  flint  glafs  are  produced  for  an  achromatic 
objeft-glafs,  the  fpeeific  gravity  is  firft  taken,  and  then 
the  tabulated  numbers,  correfponding  to  thefe  gravities,  are 
taken  from  the  columns  of  the  tables,  and  the  work  is  put 
in  hand  as  foon  as  fuitable  tools  are  feledfed  for  producing 
the  curves  : or  rather,  when  the  relative  foci  are  determined, 
the  curves  are  fixed  on  in  the  tables  that  will  fuit  the  aber- 
I'ations  in  queftion,  and  that  can  alfo  be  produced  by  fuch 
tools  as  are  in  ufe  ; for  the  formation  of  a new  grinding  tool 
is  a ferious  undertaking,  that  the  optician  will  wifli  to  avoid. 
But  after  all,  the  chief  praftical  difficulty  remains  ; the  fame 
curves  cannot  always  be  worked  to  be  exaftly  fimilar,  even 
in  the  fame  glafs,  with  the  fame  tools,  and  by  the  beft  work- 
men ; which  circumftance  leaves  the  nice  calculator,  in  fome 
meafure,  under  the  controul  of  his  materials,  and  renders  final 
adjuftments  indifpenfable.  Thefe  obfervations  are  corrobor- 
ated both  by  the  candid  acknowledgment  of  Tulley,  and  by 
the  fubjoined  extracts,  which  we  beg  leave  to  tranfcribe  fronjt 
the  letters  of  our  eftimable  correfpondent  Mr.  G.  Dollond. 

“ The  perfeftion  of  our  objeft-glaffes,”  fays  Mr.  Dollond, 
“ is  in  a great  degree  promoted  by  the  great  pains  we  take 
in  felefting  thofe  glaffes  that  fuit  each  other  the  bell and 
alfo  in  adjufting  them  very  carefully  ; yet  that  is  not  every 
thing  that  is  neceffary  to  produce  good  objeft -glaffes  ; they 
muff  be  corredlly  worked,  and  the  glaffes  be  of  perfedl  and 
proper  quality. 

“ With  refpeft  to  the  furfaces  ufed  in  our  various  objedl- 
glaffes,  it  would  be  almoft  endlefs  to  enumerate  them,  as  they 
depend  upon,  and  vary  with  almoft  every  piece  of  glafs  that 
is  ufed  in  their  formation  ; and  there  are  fome  nice  points  in 
the  method  of  working  them,  which  I fliould  not  wifh  at 
prefent  to  difclofe.  Our  ufual  mode  of  proceeding  is,  in  the 
firft  place,  to  calculate  the  proportions  that  are  requifite  for 
the  kinds  of  glafs  that  are  to  be  ufed,  and  then  to  feledl  from 
our  great  number  of  tools  thofe  that  come  the  neareft  to  the 
furfaces  determined  upon  ; and  it  frequently  happens  that 
we  have  not  any  that  will  anfwer,  particularly  for  the  fphe- 
rical  aberration.  We  do  not  enter  into  thofe  very  nice  cal- 
culations that  would  be  fatisfaftory  to  a thcorift  ; we  only 
aim  at  fomething  near  to  what  is  required  ; for  to  praftical 
men,  it  is  always  more  eafy  to  produce  what  they  wiffi  by 
praftical  methods.  Mr.  Short,  the  celebrated  maker  of 
refledling  telefcopes,  ufed  to  proceed  by  firft  making  his 
large  metal  as  nearly  correft  or  parabolical  as  he  could, 
and  then,  from  a number  of  fmall  metals,  to  feledl,  by  trial, 
that  which  corredled  the  large  one  in  the  beft  manner. 

“ In  all  matters  relating  to  the  praftice  of  optics  there  is 
much  uncertainty,  and  it  frequently  happens  that,  with  the 
very  beft  endeavours,  we  cannot  produce  by  the  fame  means 
the  fame  effeft,  where  extreme  correftnefs  is  required  ; fo 
that  you  may  very  readily  conceive,  that  very  exaft  calcula- 
tions, however  requifite,  will  not  always  anfvyer.  In  a rough 
way  of  taking  the  focal  lengths  and  furfaces  of  an  achromatic 
objeft-glafs,  compofed  of  crown  and  flint  glafs  of  the  ufual 
denfities,  we  fhould  fay  crown  i : 3 and  flint  2:3;  the  outer 
fiu'face  of  the  crown  ffiorter  than  that  which  is  next  to  the 
flint,  and  the  ffiorteft  radius  of  the  flint  next  to  the  crown  ; 
and  the  nearer  it  can  be  brought  without  touching  in  the 
middle,  the  more  perfedl  will  be  the  performance  ; though 
this  will  in  a great  degree  depend  on  the  aberrating  powers 
of  the  glaffes  ufed  ; for  fometimes  we  find  it  neceffary  to 
make  the  crown  nearly  of  equal  radii.  The  French  opti- 
cians make  the  radii  of  the  convex  lens  very  unequal,  and 
place  the  ffiorteft  radius  next  to  the  flint  ; and  inftead  of 
crown  they  ufe  Bohemian  plate,  which  is  nearly  of  the  fame 


refradling  power,  but  of  a different  colour,  their  flint-glafs 
being  of  a much  lefs  fpeeific  gravity  than  the  Engliffi. 

“ The  great  barrier  to  further  improvement,  particularly  in 
the  extenfion  of  the  aperture,  is  the  want  of  good  glafs,  which 
circumftance  has  ever  been  lamented  ; and  from  the  excef- 
fively  increafed  duties,  which  aft  againft  the  improvement 
of  every  manufafture,  a prohibition  is  now  likely  to  take 
place  altogether.” 

In  this  hiftorical  account  of  the  invention  and  fucceffive 
improvements  of  the  telefcope,  we  have  faid  notliing  about 
the  ingenious  experiments  of  Dr.  R.  Blair,  profeffor  of  aftro- 
nomy  in  the  univerfity  of  Edinburgh,  wliich  were  made, 
with  a view  to  afeertain  the  difperfive  powers  of  different 
liquids,  about  the  year  rySy,  and  for  this  reafon,  that  we 
confider  any  telefcope  of  which  a liquid  forms  a conftituent 
part,  to  be  a temporary  rather  than  a permanent  inftrument. 
Neither  have  we  given  Dr.  Herfchel’s  labours  fo  prominent  a 
place  in  our  narrative  as  they  deferve,  becaufe  we  ffiall  have 
occafion  to  deferibe  his  refiefting  telefcope,  with  reference 
to  its  appropriate  plate,  in  a fubfequent  feftion  of  our 
article. 

Befides  the  preceding  improvers  of  the  telefcope,  feveral 
perfons,  chiefly  amateurs,  have  taken  out  patents,  either  for 
alterations  in  the  appendages  of  this  inftrument,  or  for  pe- 
culiar modes  of  ufing  them  for  particular  purpofes,  with  a 
ffiort  notice  of  whicli  we  lhall  conclude  this  feftion  of  our 
article.  On  the  4th  of  April,  1791,  Mr.  Robert  Blair,  a 
furgeon  in  the  navy,  took  out  a patent  for  fecuring  to  him- 
felf  the  advantages  to  be  derived  from  ufing  a fluid  medium, 
in  conjunftion  with  glafs,  to  correft  the  prifmatic  aberration 
in  an  objeft-glafs  of  a refrafting  telefcope,  agreeably  to  the 
experiments  previoufly  made  on  tliis  fuGjeft  by  Dr.  Robert 
Blair,  as  we  have  juft  ilatcd.  On  the  26th  of  January,  in  the 
year  1799,  Mr.  Cater  Rand,  of  Lewes  in  Suffex,  took  out  a 
patent  for  “ an  improved  military  and  naval  telefcope,  for 
afeertaining  diftanccs,  and  the  fize  and  extenfion  of  objefts,  at 
fight,  by  means  of  a new  micrometrical  adjullment.”  This 
micrometrical  telefcope,  however,  was  nothing  more  than  the 
parallel  wire  micrometer,  applied  to  a common'  pocket  achro- 
matic telefcope,  in  which  a vernier  fcale  projefted  from  the 
eye-piece,  and  indicated  the  quantity  of  the  meafured  angle 
to  the  profeffed  accuracy  of  6";  but  how  the  inftrument 
was  kept  fteady  enough  without  a Hand  for  the  ufe  of  fuch 
a micrometer,  is  not  explained.  Mr.  Dudley  Adams,  of 
Fleet-ftreet,  optician,  took  out  a patent,  on  May  30,  1800, 
for  rendering  telefcopes  more  portable  ; the  objeft  of  which 
was  to  fecure  the  advantage  to  be  derived  from  ufing  tubes, 
with  flits  made  in  fuch  a way  as  to  make  them  move  fmooth- 
ly,  and  yet  without  ftiake,  within  one  another.  Mr.  G.  H. 
Brown,  fecretary  to  the  Weftminfter  fire-ofiice,  in  Bedford- 
ftreet,  Covent-Garden,  has  deferibed,  in  the  1 ith  volume  of 
the  Repertory  of  Arts  and  Manufaftures,  a refiefting  telc- 
fcope,  that  always  lies  in  a horizontal  pofition  ; and,  receiv- 
ing the  rays  of  light  on  an  inclined  plain  mirror,  having  a 
central  perforation,  and  placed  near  the  infertion  of  the  eye- 
tube,  reflefts  them  to  the  large  concave  fpeculum,  which,  by 
a fecond  refleftion,  forms  the  image  in  the  eye-tube.  Benja- 
min Martin  conftrufted  a refiefting  telefcope  in  this  way, 
which  he  ufed  in  a vertical  pofition  for  terreftrial  objefts ; 
and  the  only  difference  in  the  two  conilruftions  feems  to  be, 
that  in  Martin’s,  the  main  tube  was  reclined  when  viewing 
elevated  objefts,  fuch  as  the  heavenly  bodies,  whereas 
Brown’s  plain  mirror  has  a vertical  motion  independently 
of  the  main  tube.  They  have  neither  of  them  come  into 
common  ufe. 

Mr.  Manton,  gun-fmith,  of  Davis-ftreet,  Berkley-fquare, 
London,  took  out  a patent  on  the  23d  of  January,  1810, 

for 
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for  fecuring  the  ufe  of  an  exhaufted  tube,  on  a fuppofition 
that  there  would  be  more  light  when  the  rays  were  refradfed 
to  a focus  in  vacuo.  Mr.  Cornelius  Varley,  artift,  now  of 
Newman-ftreet,  London,  took  out  a patent  for  a graphic 
telefcope,  for  the  purpofe  of  delineating  drawings  from 
nature,  on  the  principle  of  Dr.  Wollafton’s  camera  lucida, 
the  date  of  which  is  April  5,  18 ii.  And  on  the  2 ill  of 
May  of  the  fame  year.  Dr.  Brewfter  of  Edinburgh,  and 
Mr.  Harris,  optician,  of  Holborn,  London,  jointly  took 
out  a patent  for  a micrometrical,  double-image,  and  coming- 
up  glafs,  &c.  which  has  its  fcale  of  meafurement  running 
longitudinally  along  the  tube.  This  telefcope,  being  on 
a new  conftruftion,  will  be  particularly  defcribed  here- 
after. 

2.  Theory  of  dioptric  Telefcopes. — Before  we  can  properly 
defcribe  the  various  conftruftions  of  either  the  refrafting  or 
refledfing  telefcope,  it  will  be  neceffary  to  explain  the  prin- 
ciples on  which  thofe  conftrudfions  are  founded  ; and  for  the 
fake  of  order,  we  will  confine  ourfelves,  in  the  firft  place, 
to  the  confideration  of  the  elementary  principles  of  dioptrics, 
fo  far  as  they  are  connedfed  with  the  theory  of  the  refradfing 
telefcope.  Among  the  various  writers  who  have  confidered 
this  fubjedt,  in  both  a fcientific  and  pradtical  manner,  Ben- 
jamin Martin  ftands  firft  in  our  eftimation  ; and  as  his  “ New 
Elements  of  Optics,”  publifhed  in  1 759,  are  but  little 
known,  by  reafon  of  the  foarcenefs  of  this  work,  notwith- 
ftanding  it  contains  the  refult  of  all  his  theoretical  emd  prac- 
tical inveftigations,  we  (hall  make  no  fcruple  in  availing 
ourfelves  of  his  labours,  as  often  as  they  contribute  to  the 
purpofe  of  either  illuftration  or  pradlic^  application  ; our 
aim  being,  in  this  article,  as  in  fome  former  ones  connedfed 
with  it,  to  bring  the  mathematician  and  the  mechanic  into  a 
ftate  of  mutual  underftanding. 

We  propofe,  therefore,  to  avoid  as  much  as  pofTible  all 
abftrufe  calculations,  that  have  no  tendency  to  produce 
pradfical  advantages,  but  to  introduce,  in  as  familiar  a man- 
ner as  poflible,  thofe  mathematical  inveftigations  only,  which 
are  effentially  explanatory.  The  firft  and  fundamental  prin- 
ciple in  dioptrics  is  this,  that  in  all  uniform  media,  fuch  as 
air,  water,  glafs,  &c.  “ the  fines  of  incidence  are  in  a con- 
ftant  ratio  to  the  fines  of  refradfion”  of  any  homogeneal  ray 
of  light,  incident  on  the  furface  of  fuch  refradf  ing  medium  ; 
which  principle  was  firft  difcovered  by  Snell,  when  Huygens 
had  gone  no  further  than  to  aflert,  that  in  fmall  obliquities 
of  incidence,  the  angle  of  refradlion  was  about  one-third  of 
the  angle  of  incidence.  In  the  glafs  which  fir  Ifaac  Newton 
ufed,  the  ratio  of  the  fine  of  incidence  to  the  fine  of  refrac- 
tion was  found  to  be  30  : 21,  or  nearly  3 : 2,  in  paffing  out 
of  air  into  glafs  : and  had  all  kinds  of  glafs  been  found  equal 
with  refpeft  to  their  refradlive  powers,  the  radius  of  convexity 
would,  in  all  cafes,  have  been  equal  to  the  focus  of  a double 
convex  lens  of  equal  radii ; which  equality  may  be  confidered 
as  the  balls  of  all  the  ^ometrical  theorems  in  optics,  that  take 
no  account  of  the  difference  of  the  refraSive  powers.  But 
fince  the  difference  of  the  refradlive  powers  of  various  fpeci- 
mens  of  glafs  has  become  an  objedf  of  indifpenfible  examina- 
tion to  the  optician  of  modern  times,  it  has  become  necdffary 
to  introduce  into  each  theorem  the  ratio  between  the  fine 
of  incidence  and  fine  of  refradlion,  whatever  it  may  be  found 
to  be  by  experiment,  before  the  refraSed  focus  of  any  indi- 
vidual lens,  depending  on  the  quality  of  the  glafs,  in  fome 
meafure,  can  be  determined  from  the  geometrical  focus  de- 
pending on  the  radius  of  convexity  or  concavity.  As  we 
have  demonftrated,  under  our  article  Refraction,  the  con- 
ftancy  of  the  ratio  between  the  fines  of  the  angles  of  incidence 
and  of  refradlion  of  a mean  refradled  ray  ; and  have  alfo  ex- 
plained how  the  geometrical  focus  of  any  lens  may  be  deter- 
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mined  with  converging,  parallel,  and  diverging  rays,  under 
the  term  Lens  ; we  will  proceed  to  apply  the  dodlrine 
arifing  out  of  thefe  demonftrations  and  explanations  to  our 
prefent  purpofe.  “ Let  D C ( Plate  XXIV.  AJlronomical 
Itflruments,  fg.  I.)  be  a ray  of  light  incident  out  of  any 
medium  X,  upon  the  furface,  H O,  of  another  medium  Y, 
which  we  will  fuppofe  to  be  more  denfe  than  X ; and  from 
the  point  of  incidence  C,  let  it  be  refradled  to  F,  out  of  its 
firft  diredlion  D C M.  This  refradlion  may  be  confidered  as 
arifing  out  of  the  attradiing  power  at  tlie  furface  of  the 
medium  Y,  and  as  adling  upon  the  ray  in  a perpendicular 
diredlion,  by  which,  on  mechanical  principles,  it  wall  ac- 
quire fome  additional  force  and  velocity  of  motion  through 
the  medium  Y.  Now  upon  the  centre  C defcribe  the  circle 
A O P H,  cutting  the  incident  ray  in  D ; and  drawing  the 
diameter  AGP  perpendicular  to  H O,  let  D L fall  per- 
pendicular thereto,  and  it  will  be  the  fine  of  incidence.  Let 
DC  or  C E reprefent  the  fpace  defcribed  in  a given  time 
in  the  medium  X ; and  from  E draw  E F parallel  to  A B, 
to  denote  the  acquired  force  in  C : then  the  motions  in  the 
diredlions  C E and  E F,  in  the  fame  time,  being  com- 
pounded, will  produce  a motion  in  the  diredlion  found  by 
joining  C F ; for  C F w’ill  be  the  fpace  defcribed  in  the 
medium  Y,  in  the  fame  time  that  DC  ( = C E ) was  paffed 
over  in  the  medium  X,  and  confequently  will  be  the  refraBed 
ray ; and  G I,  perpendicular  to  A B,  will  be  the  fine  of 
refradlion. 

“ Through  F draw  N M parallel  to  H O,  and  draw  K E 
perpendicular  to  A B ; then  will  BF  = KE  = DL  be 
the  fine  of  incidence  ; and  in  the  fimilar  triangles  C I G, 
C B F,  we  have  CG  :CF  ::  GI  : BF.  Hence  it  ap- 
pears that  we  have  the  fines  of  the  angles  of  incidence  and 
of  refradlion  B F or  D L,  and  G I,  as  the  velocities  C F 
and  CD  (=CG)  in  the  different  media  inverfely,  and  or 
this  fuppofition  they  are  in  a confant  ratio;  becaufe  the  velo- 
cities are  invariable,  being  produced  by  the  uniform  opera- 
tion of  nature.  And  on  the  contrary,  if  the  ray  F C b® 
confidered  as  palling  opt  of  a denfe  medium  Y,  into  a rare 
medium  X,  it  will  be  defledled  by  the  fuperior  force  of  the 
medium  Y,  into  the  diredlion  C D ; making  D L : I G 
C F : C D,  as  before. 

“ Let  us  now  conceive  AMD,  i^fg.  2,  to  be  the  curved 
furface  of  a refradling  medium  Y,  and  B a radiant  point  jn 
a more  rare  medium  X,  from  which  two  rays  proceed,  and 
fall  upon  the  curve  in  the  points  M and  N indefinitely  near 
to  each  other  : thefe  rays  will  be  fo  refradled  as  to  crofs  each; 
other  in  a certain  point  F ; to  determine  which  from  the 
given  equation  of  the  curve,  the  diftance  of  the  radiant,  and 
the  refradlions  of  the  media,  is  that  problem  in  dioptrics,  on 
which  the  various  calculations  and  inferences  depend.  That 
we  may  render  the  folution  of  this  problem  intelligible  to 
our  readers,  let  us  make  the  lines  C M and  C N the  r^dii  of 
curvature,  and  confequently  perpendicular  to  the  curve  at 
the  points  M and  N ; upon  M F and  N F let  fall  the  per- 
pendiculars  C G and  C^,  cutting  F M in  S : alfo  upon  the 
incident  rays  B M,  BN,  continued,  let  fall  the  perpendi- 
culars C E,  C c ; and  on  the  centres  B and  F,  defcribe  the 
fmall  arcs  R M,  MO;  and  put  B M = ^,  M E = u, 
M G = ^ ; the  arc  M R = j,  and  the  arc  M O = i ; and 
laftly,  the  fine  of  incidence  C E to  that  of  refradlion  C G, 
as  m to  n,  the  radius  of  curvature  being  C M = r.  Then 
the  triangles  MEC,  MRN;  MG  C,  MON;  MBR, 
Q B c,  are  fimilar,  as  is  thus  evident : if  from  the  right 
angles  R M E,  C M N,  you  fubtradl  the  angle  E M N, 
there  remains  the  angle  R M N = EMC;  and  if  from  the 
right  angles  F M O,  C M N,  you  take  the  angle  F M N, 
there  wiU  remain  the  angle  O M N = G M C.  Tliefe  tri- 
G g angles 
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angles  are,  therefore,  equiangular,  and  confequently  fimilar. 
Hence  we  derive  the  following  analogies  for  determining  the 
refrafted  ray  M F ; wz.  ME  : M C ::  M R : M N ; 

that  is,  c : r ::  j = M N.  • 
a 

“ Again,  from  the  triangles  M G C and  MON,  we  have 

MG:MC::MO:MN;  that  is,  ^ : r ::  r : ^ = 

b 

— sh  = at',  and  {q  a \ b w s •,  t,  ox  — = M O. 
a a 

And  in  the  triangles  B M R,  B Q r,  we  have  B M : ~£>e 
(=BE)  MR  : Qr;  that  h,  d •.  cl  a s : 

— = Or.  But  Cr  : Qg  (::  CE  : CG) 

m n ::  Cr-CE  : Cj^-CG  ::  Qe  : S-  :: 

ds  -r  as  nas  + nd s 

d ' m d ~ S’ 

“ Laftly,  the  fimilar  triangles  E M O,  F S give  M O : 
Sg  ::  MF  : SF  or  GF;  therefore,  MO  - : 


M O ::  M F — G F (or  M G)  : M F ; that  is,  in  fymbols 
bmds  — aans— ands  bs  , mdbb 


am  d 


b : 


in  db  — a an  — nda 


= M F,  the  focal  diftance  required. 

“ As  the  right  angles  at  E and  G are  both  fubtended  by 
the  fame  hypothenufe,  or  right  hne  M C,  it  is  evident  that 
this  line  is  the  diametet  of  a femicircle,  M E G C,  palfing 
through  them,  as  in  fg.  3 ; and  if  the  curve  AMD  be  a 
circle,  then  C will  be  its  centre  ; and  when  the  point  M is 
extremely  near  to  the  vertex  A,  there  will  be  M E = M G 
= M C,  or  a = b = r.  In  this  cafe,  the  theorem  becomes 


— : : = A F = and  the  point  F,  or  focus 

id  — nd  — nr  •’  ^ 


of  refrafted  rays,  is  then  in  the  axis  B C produced.” 

From  this  original  theorem  for  finding  the  fimple  refradlion 
of  a pencil  of  diverging  rays  out  of  a rare  into  a denfe  medium, 
may  be  derived  other  theorems  for  finding  the  fimple  re- 
fradlion  out  of  a denfe  into  a rare  medium,  and  for  the 
refraftion  of  lenfes  of  any  of  the  common  fhapes,  either  at 
the  firil  or  fecond  furface.  We  will  fubjoin  a fmall  table 
of  fuch  of  thofe  theorems  as  apply  to  glaffes  of  the  ordinary 
conftruftion. 


Theorems  for  one  fimple  Refraftion. 


Out  of  Air  into  Glafs 

Rays. 

Convex. 

Concave. 

Diverging 

m dr 

-mdr 

m d — n d ~ nr 

m d — n d n r 

Parallel 

=/. 

m — n 

m — n 

Converging 

rndr  _ 

-mdr  ^ 

\ m d — n d -\-  n r 

m d — n d — n r 

Out  of  Glafs  into  Air. 

Diverging 

- ^ f 

ndr  _ 

m d — n d m r 

m d — n d — mr 

Parallel 

m — n 

Converging 

— n dr  ^ 



m d — n d — m r 

m d — n d + mr 

Hitherto  we  have  confidered  the  refraftion  of  a ray  at 
only  one  furface  of  a lens ; but  as  every  lens  has  two  fur- 
faces,  or  radii,  r and  R,  it  is  neceffary  to  carry  our  invefti- 

fation  farther,  and  fee  what  theorems  can  be  obtained  for 
nding  the  foci  of  glaffes  of  the  diffei-ent  fiiapes,  when  double 
refradlion  takes  place,  which  is  the  cafe  in  all  inllances  of 
complete  tranfmiffion.  By  way  of  dillindlion,  we  will  con- 
lider  r as  the  radius  of  the  lirft  furface,  or  that  which  re- 
ceives the  rays  from  the  radiant ; and  R as  the  fecond  fur- 
face, or  that  which  is  fuppofed  to  be  turned  from  the 
radiant,  in  all  our  fubfequent  theorems.  We  muff  now 


confider  a ray,  as  M N,  in  fg.  4,  coming  out  of  a denfe 
medium  Y,  after  proceeding  in  a diredlion  towards  F,  into 
the  rare  medium  X ; but  meeting  with  a fpherical  furface 
N D,  on  quitting  the  denfe  medium,  is  refradled  into  the 
diredtion  N f,  to  interfeft  the  axis  D f,  in  the  focal  point  f. 
When  two  fpherical  refradfing  fui'faces  are  near  to  each 
other,  as  A M,  N D,  in  fg.  5,  they  conftitute  a lens 
A M N D,  of  w'hich  the  radius  of  the  curve  A M is  r, 
when  the  radiant  is  on  that  fide,  but  that  of  N D is  denomi- 
nated R ; and  the  line  B A D F,  paffing  at  right  angles 
through  the  middle  of  the  lens,  is  called  the  axis.  Now  to 

find 
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find  the  point  /,  or  focal  diftance  D /,  of  the  ray  B M, 
coming  from  the  radiant  B,  after  being  twice  refrafted, 
viz.  at  M and  N,  the  points  of  ingrefs  and  egrefs,  is  the 
general  problem  of  dioptrics. 

In  folving  this  problem,  our  original  theorem  for  ftmple 
refraftion  gives  n&mdf— mdr—  nrf+ndf,  ( making 
M F=:  (p,)  from  which  equjftion  we  deduce  this  expreffion ; viz. 

X — X which  gives  this  uni- 

„ - d CF  AB’  ^ 

verfal  canon  : viz.  ‘'the  ratio  of  the  fine  of  incidence  to  the  fine 
of  refradlion,  is  compounded  of  the  ratio  of  the  diftances  of 
the  conjugate  foci  B and  F from  the  centre  C,  and  of  the 
ratio  of  their  diflances  from  the  vertex  A.”  This  rule  be- 
ing general,  finds  the  focus  /,  after  the  fecond  refraftion 
at  N : for  let  D/  = f,  the  radius  G D = R,  and  the  thick- 
nefs  of  the  lens  A D = # ; then  we  have  for  the  refraftion 

« FG 

out  of  a denfe  medium  into  a more  rare  one,  — = — ^ 

m / G 


/D  _ ^ + R-/  / 

FD“  i-bR  p-t 

n/R 

mp— mt  + mR  — nf  + nt 


• from  whence  we  get 
= D/,  the  focal  diftance 


required.  If  we  omit  the  thicknefs  of  the  lens  t,  as  be- 
ing inconiiderable,  we  may  reduce  the  equation  into  a more 


fimple  form  ; for  we  fliall  have 
this  will  give  = 


m<p  4-mR  — n(p 

/R  __  mdr 


f ; and 


R + nf-mf 
which  equation  reduced  gives 


md  nd  ■ 


ndrR 

nTr  d — nr  d mdR  — n d'R  — » r R ^ 

But  to  reduce  the  number  of  fymbols,  let  us  put 

= a,  and  confequently  m — n—  a,  when  n is  unity. 


and  then  this  equation  becomes  ; = — ; = f, 

^ ard\-aRd—rR 

and  this  may  with  propriety  be  called  the  nniverfal  dioptric 
theorem,  by  which  the  refraQed  focus  of  a ray  may  be  deter- 
mined after  paffing  through  any  lens  of  a given  denfity,  or 
refrafting  power. 

The  theorems  in  the  fubjoined  Table  I.  are  all  derived 
from  the  univerfal  theorem  thus  determined,  and  will  be 
of  great  ufe  to  the  optician  to  determine  the  refraSed  focus 
of  any  lens,  and  for  any  diftance  of  the  radiant,  which  re- 
frafted  fociw,  with  parallel  rays,  will  be  always  equal  to 


the  true,  or  nicely  meafured  folar  focus,  where  d is  Infinite  ; 
whereas  tlie  focus  determined  from  the  old  theorems  in 
Table  II.  where  the  value  of  a is  omitted,  is  always  the 
geometrical  focus,  determined  on  a fuppofition  that  the  fine 
of  incidence  is  to  the  fine  of  refraflion  in  all  glaffes  as  3 : 2, 


in  which  cafe , i.  e. 


3 - 2 
2 


= J invariably,  and  ^ r, 


in  a double  convex  lens  of  equal  radii,  of  whatever  refrac- 
tive power,  = f.  In  order,  therefore,  to  diftinguifh  the 
focus  determined  from  the  theorems  in  Table  I.,  from  thofe 
arifing  from  the  theorems  fn  Table  II.,  we  will  always  call 
the  firft  the  refraQed  focus  ; which  is  that  from  which  the 
powers  of  a telefcope  or  of  a microfeope  are  derived  ; and 
the  fecond  we  will  denominate  the  geometrical  focus,  which 
is  that  arifing  from  the  fimple  confideration  of  the  radii  of 
curvature,  without  reference  to  the  refraftive  power  of 
the  glafs,  otherwife  than  as  we  have  ftated  ; but  is  not- 
withftanding  ufeful  to  opticians  in  the  formation  of  the 
curved  faces  of  their  grinding  and  polifiiing  tools  ; for  when 
the  curves  of  a lens  of  a given  refractive  power  are  to  be 
formed,  to  produce  a given  refraCled  focus,  as  is  frequently 
required  in  the  nicer  optical  inftruments,  the  refrafted 
focus  muft  firft  be  converted,  by  means  of  the  value  a of 
refractive  power,  into  the  geometrical  focus,  and  then  the 
radii  of  curvature  belonging  to  this  calculated  geometrical 
focus,  will  be  proper  for  the  tools  of  the  lens  of  a given  re- 
fraCtive  focus.  Hence  we  confider  it  as  a matter  of  great 
practical  importance,  to  give,  in  the  fame  place,  two  tables, 
one  for  finding  the  refraQed,  and  the  other  for  finding  the 
geometrical  foci  of  fuch  lenfes  as  are  ufually  applied  in  either 
a telefcope  or  microfeope  of  the  refraCting  conftruCtion. 
In  all  cafes  where  the  glafs  has  two  radii,  the  firft,  as  we 
have  faid,  will  be  denommated  by  r,  and  the  fecond  by  R. 

But  before  we  proceed  to  tabulate  our  theorems  for  both 
refraQed  and  geometrical  foci  of  fingle  lenfes,  we  with  it  to  be 
clearly  underftood  by  our  readers,  that  the  praClical  appli- 
cation of  thofe  theorems,  and  of  others  to  be  derived  from 
them,  to  the  purpofe  of  aClual  conftruCtion  of  achromatic 
object -glaffes,  and  of  achromatic  eye-pieces,  is  intended  to  be 
the  leading  feature  of  our  article  ; for  while  volumes  have 
been  filled  with  abftrufe  calculations,  derived  from  formulae 
of  the  moft  celebrated  mathematicians,  the  refults  of  thofe 
calculations  have  never  produced  proper  data  for  the  ufe  of 
opticians  ; more  particularly  with  refpeCl  to  achromatic 
objeCt -glaffes,  which  cannot  be  conftrufted  from  any  calcu- 
lations but  what  are  grounded  upon  experimental  examin- 
ation of  the  identical  fpecimens  of  glafs  that  are  intended  to 
be  ufed.  And  we  flatter  ourfelves,  that  the  information  we 
have  to  lay  before  our  readers  on  this  interefting  fubjcCl, 
will  be  the  frjl  that  has  yet  been  pulliflsed  in  fuch  a practical 
form  as  will  facilitate  the  labours  of  the  working  optician. 


G 


Table 
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Table  I. — Theorems  for  finding  the  refraHed  Foci  of  Lenfes. 


Lenfes  with  unequal  Radii. 

Rays. 

Convex. 

Concave. 

Diverging 

dRr 

J R r 

adr  + adR  — r R 

— adr  — adRr  — Rr 

Parallel  ' 

ar  + aR 

/. 

— ar  — aR  ^ 

Converging 

- JrR 

-JrR 

— adr—adR  — rR  ^ 

adr  -)-  a d R — rR 

Lenfes  with  equal  Radii. 


Diverging 


2 a d 


= /• 


2 ad  -{■  r 


Parallel 


-Ta-f' 


Converging 


— 2 a d — r 


= /. 


— 2 a d r 


= /• 


Lenfes  with  one  Radius  (R)  infinite. 


Diverging 


ad 


= / 


ad  r 


Parallel 


^■=/- 


Converging 


— ad  — r 


a d — r 


Lenfes  with  one  Radius  ( R ) negative,  or  Menifci. 


Unequal. 


Equal. 


Diverging 


- Jr  R 


Jr  — aJR  + rR 


= /• 


J=/. 


Parallel 


- rR 


«R 


Converging 


Jr  R 


rtJR  — «Jr+rR 


/• 


J = /, 


Lenfes  with  both  Radii  (r  and  R)  negative,  or  double  concave. 


Diverging 


Parallel 


Converging 


JrR 


a dt 


J R - r R 


= f,  always  negative. 


aR 


— f,  always  negative. 


JrR 


rtJr  + ^rJR  — rR 


= /. 
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Table  II Theorems  for  finding  geometrical  Foci  of  Lenfes. 


Lenfes  with  unequal  Radii. 

Rays. 

Convex.  1 Coneave. 

Diverging 

2 dRr 

2 dRr 

dR  -{■  dr  — 2rR 

— dR  — dr—  zRr 

Parallel 

2 r R ^ 

R + 

1 1 

1 ^ 
1 

II 

s 

Conv'erging 

zdRr 

2 dRr 

dR  + dr  + zRr~ 

d R — dr  — 2Rr  *'*  I 

Lenfes  with  equal  Radii.  j 

Diverging 

d r 

-L.-/-  1 

Parallel 

. 11 

! k 

11 

Converging 

— =/. 
d + r ■> 

Lenfes  with  one  Radius  (R)  infinite. 


Diverging 


2 dr 


= /• 


— 2 d r 
</  + 2 r 


Parallel 


2 d r 


= /• 


^dr  _ ^ 
d 


Converging 


2 dr 
d 2 \ 


= /• 


2 dr 
2 r — d 


Lenfes  with  one  Radius  (R)  negative. 


Unequal. 


Equal. 


Diverging 


zdRr 


^/R—  i/r+zRi 


2 R r 
2 R r 


-d=f. 


Parallel 


2 R- 


2 R r 


R - 


= /• 


Converging 


2 R r 


d K — dr  + 2 Rr 


= /• 


2drR 

77r  = ''  = /• 


Lenfes  Vv^ith  both  Radii  (r  and  R)  negative,  or  double  concave. 


Diverging 

2dRr 

— dR  — d r — 2 R r 

Parallel 

2 R r 

-R-  r~^' 

Converging 

— 2 dRr 
dR  + dr—  zRr 
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As  we  explained  how  Table  !,  is  derived  from  an  uni- 
verfal  dioptric  theorem,  we  (hall  explain  how  the  theorems 
in  Table  II.  are  deduced  from  one  fundamental  equation, 
on  a fuppofition  that  the  fines  of  incidence  and  refraftion  in 
glafs  are  always  as  3:2.  Let  L N,  in  Jig.  6,  reprefent 
a convex  lens,  O f its  axis,  O a radiant  point  therein,  O A 
a ray  proceeding  from  thence  to  A,  a point  in  the  furface 
LBN;  then  if  C is  the  centre  of  convexity  of  that  furface, 
C G,  drawn  through  the  point  A,  will  be  perpendicular  to 
that  furface  in  the  point  A ; C A or  C B is  the  radius,  A f 
the  refrafted  ray,  and  f the  point  where  it  meets  the  axis 
after  the  firll  refradiion.  Let  D B = C A ='  R,  E B 
= t,  the  thicknefs  of  the  lens  ; and  let  the  fine  of  the  angle 
of  incidence  O A G be  called  m,  and  the  fine  of  the  angle 
of  refraftion  C Af  or  G A H be  called  n.  Now,  fince 
the  point  A is  fuppofed  to  be  very  near  to  the  vertex  B, 
O A may  be  confidered  equal  to  O B = D,  and  in  the 
triangle  C A O,  we  fliall  have  A O to  A C as  the  angle  C 
to  the  angle  O ; that  is,  : R ::  C : O.  Alfo  O B + B C 
= D + R will  be  as  the  oppofite  angle  C A O or  O A G, 
the  fines  of  both  being  the  fame.  Then  as  : n + r : 

which  will  be  as  the  angle  CAf;  this,  taken 

tn 

from  the  angle  A C O = d,  leaves  the  angle  AfO 

Dot—  R«—  D«  ^ r A/-. 

= . Laftly,  as  the  angle  f : O ::  AO 

m 

»r  O B ; Ay  or  By;  that  is,  as  : R ;; 


D : 


RD 


: =r =—  = B /■,  the  diftance  of  the  point  f 

Dot  — R«  — Dn  r a 

jn  the  axis,  after  the  firft  refradlion.  But  fince  there  is  a 
fecond  furface  L E N of  the  lens,  there  muft  necelTarily  be  a 
fecond  refraftion  of  the  ray  A O to  fome  other  point  in  the 
axis,  as  F,  in  f.g.  7.  In  this  cafe,  the  refradfion  being  out 
of  a denfe  into  a rare  medium,  the  fine  of  incidence  will 
be  to  that  of  refradfion  the  reverfe  of  what  it  was  before, 
viz.  as  n to  OT  ; that  is,  the  fine  of  I ay  is  to  the  fine  of 
I a F as  B to  OT,  which,  in  the  cafe  of  fingle  refradfion,  was 
as  OT  to  n.  Here  let  K a be  called  r,  and  Ey  = d ; then 
there  will  be  J : r ::  K :y,  and  Ey+EK=J+r, 
which  will  be  as  the  angle  ya  K,  or  its  complement  lay; 

therefore  n i m d -{■  r : which  will  exprefs 


we  multiply  the  equation  by  5,  and  add  thereto  r ot,  we  dial! 
have  dm  rm  — dn 

DRot3  — Obtb  4-  Rati  -t-  Obrm  — Knmr 


Db  - R) 


Then 


dn  i 


dm  + rm  — dn 

DRotkb  — Obt  m 


+ R/nnr 


DRot^  — Y)btb  YLntb  Obrm  — Rbott 
This  laft  equation  may  be  abridged,  by  fubftituting  p for 

— , that  is,  for , then  we  fhall  have 

b m — n 

pYy^mr  — pO  It  r n r p 

DRot  — Di/q-Rnt-l-Drn— /(ROTr~ 

Laftly,  if  we  take  n — pb  \\\pOhtr\  and  m — n =z  b 'w. 
Obt-,  this  equation  will  be  finally  reduced  to  this  funda- 
mental equation,  viz. 


/DRtot  — D/r«  + R/r/iB 
D Rot  — D/ot  4-  Dt«  -t  Rtn  4- D TOT  — /)  R> 

The  ratio  of  ot  to  n being  taken  in  glafs  as  3 : 2,  we  (hall 


EF=y. 


have  ■ 


2 

3 ^2 


2 = />  for  a glafs  lens,  and  the 


equation  will  then  ftand  thus  ; viz. 

6DRr  — 2D/r  -f  4/Rr 

3 D R — 3 D r 


D/4-  2R/  — 6 Rt 


= E F = y ; 


the  angle  I a F,  Then  laF  — aKF  = 


4-  r i 


and  when  /,  the  thicknefs,  is  difregarded,  we  have  from  this 
fundamental  theorem  all  the  various  theorems  contained  in 
Table  II.  for  finding  the  geometrical  focus  under  all  the 
various  circumftances  that  are  likely  to  occur  in  the  pofition 
of  a fingle  lens,  where  the  refradlive  power  is  not  adverted  to. 

To  illuftrate  the  refpedlive  ufes  of  the  theorems  con- 
tained in  the  two  preceding  tables,  we  muft  fuppofe  the 
ratio  between  the  fines  of  the  angle  of  incidence  and  of  re- 
fradlion  known  by  fome  of  the  ufual  modes  of  determining  it 
experimentally  ; and  then,  when  the  ratio  of  ot  ; « is  fo 

determined,  there  will  be  ^ ==  a,  the  fymbol  intro- 

duced in  the  theorems  of  the  firft  table  ; when  d is  equal  to 
the  diftance  of  the  radiant,  r the  radius,  and  y the  proper 
focus  determined  by  real  refradlion  through  the  glafs  ufed, 

dr  - rf 


_ ^ _ the  theorem  for  finding  the  value  of  a is 


2df 


rm  — dr 


K B : a F or  E F ; that  is, 

n d 


a K F.  Now,  as  F : K ::  Ka  or 
dm  4-  rm  — dn  , 


For  inftance,  Martin  ground  a piece  of  white  llint-glafs 
with  a tool  of  21.5  inches  radius,  into  a double  convex  lens, 
and  when  a lamp  was  placed  at  the  diftance  of  417.25  inches, 
the  refrafted  focus  was  meafured  accurately,  and  found  to 
be  only  18.75  inches;  whence,  according  to  the  theorem, 


DR; 


j ^ =EF.  ButBy-BE:^^  ^ 

dm  rm  — dn  Dot  — Kn  — xJ  n 

— t = d—  therefore,  putting  m — n = b,  vrt  (hall 

. DRot  OKm  — O bt  rnt 

''  = Di— - ' = 5— R„ 


417-25  X 21.5  4-  21. c 
we  have  — L.. 4 4_L _2_ 


18.75 


= 0.599 


Alfo  dnr  = 


DRot  nr  — T)  bt  nr  -f-  r tnnr 


Ob  - Rn 

Again,  dm  + rm  dn  = D^  4-  rm;  if,  therefore. 


2 X 417-25  X 10.75 
_ ^ . 2^(1  jf  put  „ — then  OT  will  be  1.599,  for 

= 0.599.  When  the  fun  is  the  radiant,  then 

d becomes  infinite,  and  the  theorem  becomes,  as  in  the  firft 

table,  — , which  crives,  in  this  cafe,  — 17. <54.  for  the 

2 a J.198 

refrafted 
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Tefrafted  folar  focus  ; whereas,  by  Table  II.,  the  geome- 
trical focus  is  =L  r — 21.5.  If  the  refraftive  power 

of  the  glafs,  and  confequently  the  value  of  a,  had  been  given, 
and  it  had  been  required  to  determine  the  radius  of  the  tool 
that  will  grind  the  given  glafs  into  fuch  equal  radii  as  will 
give  the  refrafled  folar  focus  exadtly  17.82  inches,  then 

the  theorem  -L  — y becomes,  by  tranfpofitlon,  2 af  — r, 

and  1.298  X 17.94  = 21.5,  as  before.  In  a fpecimen  of 
crown-glafs  ground  to  the  fame  radius,  where  d was  414.75 

inches,  -C  ^ and  confequently  m ; 

as  1.5318  : I,  with  which  lens  the  true  folar  focus  was 

- — 20.2 14  ; and  if  the  lens  had  been  a fmgle  convex, 

1.0636  ^ 

the  true  folar  focus  would  have  been  -T  — — 40.428, 

.5318 

or  double  the  length  of  the  former,  while  the  geometrical 
focus  for  parallel  rays,  by  Table  II.,  would  have  been 

= 2 r = 43-0 ; fo  that  for  many  praAical  purpofes, 

where  m — ji  known  in  the  particular  glafs  ufed,  the 
advantage  of  the  theorems  in  Table  I.,  over  thofe  in 
Table  II.,  muft  be  evident 

Again,  let  us  fuppofe  that  the  ratio  of  m : n is  afcertained 
by  a prifm  of  any  fpecimen  of  glafs,  or  by  Dr.  Wollaflon’s 
or  Dr.  Brewlter’s  inftruments  for  this  purpofe,  and  that  it 
is  known  to  be  1.599  : i ; then  we  know  that  .599  = a, 
as  before  ; and  let  it  be  required  to  find  the  refracted  focus  bad  above 
with  diverging  rays,  when  the  radiant  is  as  before  at  the 
diftance  of  417.25  inches,  and  the  radius  of  curvatm-e 
of  each  furface  21.5:  in  this  cafe  the  theorem  is  fory,  will  give  — 


iliorter  focus  f,  which  is  therefore  called  the  evmpound  joeus  ©I 
both  the  lenfes.  The  angle  fubtended  at  /,  where  the  eye  is 
fuppofed  to  be  placed,  and  which  is  called  the  optic  angle,  is 
now  larger  than  that  formed  at  F by  the  firft  lens,  and  is 
equal  to  what  would  be  formed  by  the  imaginary  double 
convex  lens  E E,  the  focal  diftance  of  which  would  be 
y/.  Now  let  C F be  put  = F for  the  focal  diftance  of 
the  lens  N M ; O P = y for  the  focal  diftance  of  lens  G H ; 
and  Q/  ^ x for  the  focal  diftance  of  the  imaginary  double 
convex  leas  E E : alfo  let  O f,  the  compound  focal  diftance, 
be  = f\  and  C O,  the  diftance  between  the  lenfes  NM  and 
G H,  be  = D.  As  the  rays,  which  tend  to  the  point  F, 
after  leaving  the  lens  N M,  fall  on  the  lens  G H diverging, 
let  us  call  OY  = d,  and  then,  by  common  optics,  we  fhall 

V f 

have  d = — = F — D ; from  which  equation  we  get 

y -f 

F4-J  — D;F  — D;:y:/;  and  from  this  analogy  the 
compound  focal  diftance  Oy  is  eafily  obtained.  In  like 
manner,  the  parallel  rays  L G and  S H are  refrafted  by  the 
lens  GH,  now  fuppofed  to  be  the  firft  lens,  to  the  lens 
NM,  as  they  proceed  towards  the  point  i ; but  are  refradled 
to  the  nearer  point  (p,  wFich  is  the  compound  focus  on  the 

F <3 

other  fide ; and  now  we  have  Cj  — — = 4 — D ; 

r — 0 


whence  F 4-y  — D;y  — D F : (p  = C<p,  which  is 
therefore  known  again,  becaufe  of  the  fimilar  triangles  F N C, 
FGO,  and  /EQ,yGO;  and  becaufe  EQ  = NC,  we 
have  CF  : OF  NC  ( =.  EQ)  : GO  ::  Of-.  Of-,  that 

is,  F : F — D ::  X :y;  and,  therefore,  ■ 


But 


'D  X y 


F 4-y  - D 


= y ; which  being  fubftituted 


= .V  ; from  which  theorem  our 


dr 


■ — y,  or,  in  numbers, 


417.25  X 21.5 


zad  — r •'  ' '2x  0.599  4*  7*25  — 21.5 

18.75,  before;  and  in  this  way  the  terms  given  may 
be  varied  at  pleafure,  and  the  theorem  made  applicable  to 
the  cafe  in  queftion.  If  the  rays  had  been  converging  in 

the  laft  calculation,  the  theorem  would  have  been ~ 

— lad  — r 

— f-,  or,  changing  all  the  ligns,  (which  are  here  negative, 
becaufe  the  diftance  is  more  than  infinite,  that  is,  the  rays 

more  than  parallel,)  the  fame  may  be  taken  ■ ~ f. 


417.25  X 21.5 


lad  4-  r 

17.204,  which  is  lefs 

2 X 0.599  X 417-25  + 21.5  ^ 

than  the  folar  focus  by  0.74  of  an  inch.  In  this  cafe  the  rays 
mutt  have  paffed  through  fome  other  glafs,  in  order  that 
they  may  proceed  in  a ftate  of  convergence  before  they  enter 
the  lens  in  queftion,  and  the  focus  of  that  other  glafs  is  here 
confidered  as  the  radiant  point  from  which  the  rays  proceed  in  a 
ftate  of  convergence  ; and  this  confideration  leads  us  naturally 
to  inquire  into  the  nature  of  a locus  when  two  glaffes  are 
employed  jointly  to  produce  it,  under  the  difl'erent  circum- 
ftances  of  figiu'e  and  diftance. 

Suppofe  the  parallel  rays  A N and  B M,  in  fg.  8,  to  fall  on 
a plano-convex  lens  M N,  with  the  curved  face  turned  to  the 
radiant,  and  to  be  refradfed  to  its  focus  at  F ; then  if  another 
plano-convex  lens  be  placed  in  the  line  of  its  axis,  at  any  dif- 
tance lefs  thanC  F,  fo  as  to  intercept  the  converging  rays,  they 
will  be  refrafted  Hill  more,  and  will  now  converge  into  the 


y — D 

problem  for  finding  the  compound  focus  of  two  lenfes,  or 
rather  the  focus  of  one  lens,  that  lhall  have  the  fame  focal 
diftance  and  vifual  angle  as  two  given  ones  placed  at  a 
given  diftance  ftiall  have  together,  may  be  thus  found  : -viz. 
“ divide  the  product  of  the  two  focal  lengths  of  the  given 
lenles  by  their  Jum,  leffened  by  their  difiance,  and  the 
quotient  will  be  the  focal  length  of  the  fingle  lens,  as  re- 
quired.” By  way  of  exemplification,  let  the  focus  of  N M 
be  put  = 6 inches,  and  that  of  G H = 4 ; and  then,  fup- 
pofing  the  curved  lurfaces  turned  to  the  radiant,  which 
is  called  the  bell  pofition,  as  will  be  feen  hereafter, 
and  the  diftance  = 2,  we  ftiall  have,  by  the  theorem  for 

this  purpofe,  , = 2 for  the  focus  in  quef- 

^^  64-4—2  8 ^ 

tion  ; but  if  the  diftance  had  been  = 3,  then  the  refult 


would  have  been 


6x4 


24 


_ , or  3.42  nearly.  But  if 

6+4-3  7 ^ ^ ^ 

the  diftance  had  been  made  4,  equal  to  the  focal  diftance 
of  the  lens  G H,  the  compound  focus  would  have  been  4 
alio  ; and  if  6,  equal  to  tlie  focal  diftance  of  the  lens  NM, 
the  compound  focus  w^ould  ftill  liave  been  6,  without  any 
gain  of  magnifying  power  in  either  cafe,  over  what  would 
have  accrued  from  the  refpettive  fingle  lens  ; alfo  if  the 
lenles  are  brought  into  contadft,  that  is,  if  D = o,  then  we 
fhall  have  the  compound  focus  the  ftiortell  pofuble,  -viz. 

6x4  : 


64-4-0 


2.4.  But  dijlintlr.efs  is  an  objedl 
of 


7 
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of  as  much  importance  as  magnifying  power  ; and  it  will 
be  feen  hereafter,  that  there  is  a certain  dillance  between 
the  lenfes  that  promotes  this  quality  the  moft  poffible, 
whatever  be  the  radii  of  the  two  lenfes.  This  condition  is 
fulfilled  when  is  = ■§  F,  that  is,  when  the  focus  of  the 
imaginary  lens  EE  is  jull  one  half  of  that  of  the  outer  lens  , 
NM;  in  which  cafe  the  compound  focus  f will  be  in  the 
middle  of  the  line  O F,  and  the  lens  G H placed  at  half  the 
focal  diftance  of  the  imaginary  lens.  But  it  is  not  necef- 
fary  that  the  objedf,  ,or  image  of  an  objedl  a v,  fliould  be 
fituated  in  the  exterior  compound  focus  ; this  focus 
may  be  fuppofed  negative,  that  is,  the  image  may  be 
between  the  two  lenfes  M N and  G H,  as  B A in  Jig.  1 1. 
which  will  always  be  the  cafe  when  D is  greater  than  y ; 
or,  in  other  words,  when  the  diftance  between  the  two  lenfes 
exceeds  the  focal  diftance  of  the  inner  lens  G H ; for  let 


F = 


6,  D = 4,  and  y = 2,  and  we  ftiall  have 


6x2  _ 

6 + 2-4 


— = 2,  as  in  the  fir  ft  inftance. 

4 


Neither  is  it  neceftary  that 


both  the  lenfes  be  convex  or  plano-convex,  nor  yet  with  the 
fame  face  outwards ; for  fuppofe  N M concave,  when  its 
focus  will  be  negative,  or  virtually  on  the  oppofite  fide  of  it,  and 
mull  be  exprefled  by  — F ; in  this  cafe  the  theorem  becomes 


y-F-D 


= X,  for  the  focus  of  the  imaginary  lens  E E 


that  fhall  have  its  focus  equal  to  the  compound  focus,  which 
wiU  always  be  pofitive  while  F + D is  greater  than  y,  but 
when  lefs,  then  negative ; and  when  y = F + D,  the  rays 
proceed  parallel,  and  the  focus  is  faid  to  be  iijinite.  The 


- F; 


compound  focal  diftance  in  this  cafe  is  ^ = f. 


and  mull  be  affirmative  when  x is  fo  ; but  when  D = o,  then 
f = X.  As  an  example,  let  the  concave  N M have  a nega- 
tive focal  dillance  — F = 3,  and  let  y = 2,  while  D = i ; 
then  the  focal  diftance  of  the  imaginary  or  equal  lens  will  be 


- 6 


or  = 3 = and  the  compound  focal  diftance 


4 - 2 


will  be  — ? ^ -,  or  — = 4 = /I  Whence,  in 

-3  “3 

this  cafe,/ o is  equal  to  2 F O,  whereas  when  N M was  con- 
vex, we  had  the  reverfe,  F O = 2/0.  When  — F = y, 
and  D = 0,  i.  e.  when  a concave  lens  and  convex  one  are 
placed  in  conta£l,  with  their  feparate  focal  diftances  equal, 
then  X becomes  infinite,  or,  in  other  words,  the  rays  emerge, 
and  proceed  in  a parallel  direflion  ; but  if  the  focal  lengths 
are  unequal,  there  will  be  a pofitive  focus  and  magnifying 
powrer,  when  the  convex  has  the  fhorter  radius ; for  fup- 
pofe — F ^ 3,  y •=  2,  and  D = o,  then  by  the  theorem 


F V V — 6 

we  (hall  have  - = 6 = 

F-y  - I 


and  in  this  cafe  x = 


/=  6 likewife.  From  thefe  inftances  it  will  be  feen,  on 
examination,  that  the  compound  focal  diftance  O /,  of  the  com- 
bined lenfes,  is  nothing  more  than  the  focal  diftance/,  found 


by  the  common  geometrical  theorem  of  optics, 


adapted  to  the  conftant  lens  G H,  where  O F = r,  and 
O P = / when  the  rays  are  diverging ; or  0/=  -/ 


when  the  rays  fall  diverging  on  the  faid  lens> 


See  Table  II. 

Our  general  theorem  may  be  rendered  more  extenfive  in 
its  application,  by  varying  it  according  to  the  data  ; thus. 


if  F,  X,  and  D be  given  to  find  y,  it  will  be 


Fj?—  xD 
Y -X 


to  find  F with  the  others  given,  it  will  be  ■ 


D-.. 


.ry 


F V 

and  to  find  D,  there  w ill  be  F + y ~ D. 


= F; 
From 


thefe  analogies  we  may  further  obferve,  that  we  have 
alfo  the  ratio  of  the  two  compound  focal  diftances  to  each 
other,  O f and  C / thus  ;as/:?)::F— Dxy:y  — Dx  F; 
and,  therefore,  when  f = <p,  then  F = y ; or  the  faid  focal 
diftances  can  never  be  equal,  but  when  the  lenfes  are  equal. 
Laftly,  we  may  obferve,  that  fince  the  parallel  rays  L G, 
S H,  refradled  through  both  the  combined  lenfes,  interfeft  the 
axis  in  the  fame  point,  p,  as  it  would  do  if  it  w'ere  refrafted 
by  the  fingle  lens  E E,  as  is  evident  by  continuing  it  to  R ; 
therefore,  fince  G O = R Q,  it  will  follow  that  the  diameter 
I K,  of  the  principal  pencil  of  rays  K 0 I,  diverging  from  the 
focus  (p,  whll  be  the  fame  as  it  would  have  been,  if  it  had 
proceeded  direftly  to  the  fingle  lens  E E ; and,  confequent- 
ly,  this  combination  of  lenfes  makes  no  alteration  in  that 
refpeft. 

Having  now  explained  how  the  focal  point  of  any  lens,  or 
pair  of  lenfes,  differently  circumftanced,  may  be  afeertained 
by  one  or  other  of  the  dioptric  theorems,  derived  from  the 
refraftive  power  of  glafs  agreeably  to  certain  laws  of  nature, 
it  will  be  proper  to  explain  the  different  fenfes  in  which  the 
word  focus  is  applied  by  optical  writers  under  different  cir- 
cumftances,  that  our  readers  may  not  be  at  a lofs  to  know 
in  what  fenfe  it  is  to  be  taken,  whenever  it  occurs  in  our 
fubfequent  details.  The  principal  or  Jolar  focus  of  a lens,  is 
that  which  is  produced  by  parallel  rays  coming  from  an 
infinite  diftance,  which  that  of  the  fun  may  be  confidered, 
and  when  the  epithet  refraHed  is  added,  it  has  reference  to 
the  particular  glafs  by  w+ich  the  rays  are  refrafted ; but 
when  geometrical  is  expreffed  or  underftood,  then  glafs  in 
general  is  meant : the  virtual,  refradled,  or  geometrical 
focus,  is  that  which,  in  a concave  glafs,  would  be  formed  by 
the  diverging  rays  continued  to  a point  backwards  through 
the  glafs  till  they  meet,  and  is  imaginary  rather  than  real, 
and  generally  called  negative : the  focus  arifing  from  con- 
verging rays  puffing  through  a convex  lens  is  fhorter,  or 
nearer  the  lens,  than  the  folar  focus,  and  the  radiant  is  fup- 
pofed to  be  at  a greater  than  an  infinite  diftance,  if  fuch  an 
expreffion  is  allowable ; but  as  no  fuch  diftance  is  in  nature, 
converging  rays  can  only  be  produced  by  their  paffage 
through  a firft  lens  before  they  fall  on  a fecond,  which  is 
often  the  cafe  in  the  conftrudlion  of  optical  inftruments  ; but 
the  focus  from  diverging  rays  is  always  more  remote  than 
the  folar  focus  from  the  lens  that  produces  it ; and,  in  con- 
fequence  of  the  reference  it  has  to  the  fituation  of  the  radi- 
ant or  illuminated  objedl,  is  denominated  the  proper  and  fome- 
times  the  relative  focus ; for  as  the  radiant  approaches  the 
lens,  the  proper  focus  recedes  in  the  fame  line,  and  vice  verfd, 
as  we  have  more  fully  explained  under  the  article  Lens.  Be- 
caufe  the  radiant  and  correfponding  focus  may  change  places 
at  any  time,  the  two  points  where  they  are  placed,  at  oppo- 
fite fides  of  the  lens,  are  called  the  conjugate  foci,  from  their 
being  £0  elofely  allied,  that  one  cannot  move  without  the 
other.  When  the  radiant  is  placed  therefore  in  the  princi- 
6 pal 
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pal  or  folar  focus  of  a lens,  the  rays  will  emerge  and  con- 
tinue parallel,  on  account  of  the  other  conjugate  focus  being 
at  an  infinite  diftance  ; and  for  the  fame  reafon,  when  an  ob- 
jeft,  viewed  by  a fingle  lens,  is  placed  in  its  principal  focus, 
the  rays  will  enter  the  eye  in  a parallel  ftate,  and  will  be 
converged  to  a point  on  the  retina  by  the  humours  of  the  eye, 
and  a number  of  thefe  rays  crofiing  will  form  a pidfure  be- 
hind the  eye  of  the  objeft  viewed  : for,  what  is  one  of  the 
moft  remarkable  properties  of  refradted  rays  coming  from 
a luminous  objedf,  they  bring  with  them  not  only  the  figure, 
but  the  colours  of  the  objeft  view'ed,  and  form  a pidture  or 
image  of  it,  in  the  place  where  the  different  pencils  of  rays 
crois  one  another  ; and,  what  is  equally  remarkable,  this 
picture  is  not  vifible  until  all  extraneous  light  is  excluded. 
We  will  not  pretend  to  explain  this  wonderful  property 
of  a lens,  that  diredts  the  tranfmitted  rays  fo  as  to  fortn 
a pidfure  of  a diftant  objedt  in  its  focus,  but  merely  mention 
here,  that,  w’ithout  it,  no  telefcope,  microfcope,  camera 
obfcura,  or  magic  lantern,  could  be  conftrudted  on  dioptric 
principles. 

After  having  fiiewn,  by  our  foregoing  theorems,  how  any 
focus,  folar,  proper,  conjugate,  or  virtual,  may  be  determined 
of  a fingle  lens,  or  of  a combination  of  two  lenfes  with  the 
intermediate  diftance  given,  the  fame  might  be  done  for  any 
number  of  lenfes,  by  confidering  tire  compound  focus  of  the 
firft  two  lenfes,  as  the  focal  diftance  of  a fingle  lens,  to  be 
combined  wfith  the  third  lens,  and  fo  on  till  all  the  lenfes  are 
included.  Dr.  Smith  has  given,  in  his  Optics,  chap.  v. 
the  application  of  Cotes’s  theorem  “ for  determining  the  ap- 
parent diftance,  magnitude,  fituation,  degree  of  diftindtnefs 
and  brightnefs,  the  greateft  angle  of  vifion  and  vifible  area  of 
an  objedt  feen  by  rays  fucceftively  refledted  from  any  number 
of  plane  or  fpherical  f^T^aces ; or  fucceftively  refradted 
through  any  number  of  lenfes  of  any  fort,  or  through  any 
number  of  different  media,  the  furfaoes  of  which  are  plane  or 
fpherical,  with  an  application  to  telefcopes  and  microfcopes 
which  account  our  readers  may  confult  with  advantage  : 
but  as  the  illuftrations  and  demonftrations  demand  more 
plates  than  can  be  given  to  this  article,  in  addition  to  the 
eight  w^e  have  had  occafion  to  introduce,  we  have  been 
obliged  merely  to  refer  to  them  in  this  place. 

We  propofe,  however,  to  fubftitute  fome  praSical  theo- 
rems, derived  from  our  tables,  which  we  have  been  favoured 
with  by  Mr.  Tulley,  that  will  be  found  extremely  ufe- 
ful  to  the  working  optician,  who  muft  be  fuppofed,  gene- 
rally fpeaking,  unable  to  transform  the  theorems  which  we 
have  given  in  our  tables,  for  the  purpofe  of  finding  the  fociJ 
diftance  of  a lens,  or  of  a combination  of  lenfes  already  con- 
ftrudfed  ; and  which  tabulated  theorems  are  principally  ufeful 
for  determining  the  powers,  and  for  explaining  the  conftruc- 
tion  of  an  inftrument  to  which  they  are  applicable. 

Praciical  Theorems. 

I.  When  the  radius  of  one  face  of  a lens,  is  given,  and 
F,  its  principal  geometrical  focus,  to  find  R,  the  radius  of 

the  other  face,  the  theorem  is  — ^ ^ ^ = R for  a double 
2 r — F 

convex  : thus,  let  r = 9,  and  F = IC.3  inches,  and  the  cal- 
culation will  be  — _ J2  nearly,  the 
9 X 2 - 10.3  7.7  . 

truth  of  which  may  be  proved  by  our  theorem  for  parallel 

rays  with  a double  convex  lens,  in  Table  II.  xi/'x.  or 

R + r 

VoL.  XXXV. 


9 X 12x2  216 

9 -p  12  ~ 21 


10.3,  as  before  very  nearly,  far  the 


required  focus  ; and  when  the  refratfive  pow'er  or  ratio  be- 
tween the  fines  of  incidence  and  of  refraftion  is  given,  this 
geometrical  may  be  converted  into  the  refrafted  focus  by 
the  quantity  2 a,  ufed  as  a divifor  ; or,,  on  the  contrary,  the 
refradted  focus  may  be  turned  into  the  geometifical  focus  by 
uiing  2 a as  a multiplier. 

2.  With  a menifeus  lens,  where  r,  the  convex  fide,  is  given, 


together  with  F,  the  theorem  is 


rF 

F ~ 2r 


for  finding  R,  the 


concave  fide. 

3.  But  when  the  concave  fide  of  a menifeus  is  given 
with  the  focus,  to  find  the  convex,  the  theorem  becomes 


;-F 

2 r + F 


= R. 


4.  When  the  focus  of  a double  convex  lens,  and  the  ratio 
between  its  tw'o  radii,  are  given,  to  find  the  adtual  radii  r and 

R refpeftively,  firft  our  theorem  in  Table  II.  ^ = F, 
^ ^ R -f  r 


will  give  the  focus,  on  a fuppofition  that  one  fide  is  unity, 
and  the  other  any  given  quantity  that  forms  the  other  term 


of  the  ratio  ; 


fuppofe  as  1:4; 


thus 


1x4x2 

I +4 


1.6,  the 


rational  focus;  then  fuppofe  the  focus  given  = 12,  and 
there  will  be  this  analogy,  as  1.6:  i ::  12  : 7.5  =e  r ; and 


alfo  as  1.6  : 4 ::  12  : 30  = R,  or  otherwife 


1.6 


7.5,  and 


7.5  X.  4 = 30  will  be  the  refpedtive  radii  r and  R,  as 
before. 

5.  When  the  compound  focus,  of  two  convex  lenfes,  and 
the  feparate  focus  of  one  of  them,  are  given,  to  find  the  fepa- 
rate  focus  of  the  other,  that  ftiall  be  fuitable  to  form  the 
combination  ; if  we  put  f =r  the  focus  of  the  lens  given,  F = 
the  combined  focus,  and  x = the  focus  of  the  lens  required, 


the  theorem 


for  this  ufeful  purpofe 


is 


/F 

/-F 


for 


example,  let  / ^ 36,  and  F = 15,  then 


36  X 15 

36  - 15 


25.7 


nearly,  for  the  focus  of  the  lens  required,  which  is  a pofitive 
focus,  becaufe  both  lenfes  are  double  convex,  and  might  be 
plano-convex,  or  one  double  convex  and  the  other  plano- 
convex, or  even  menifeus,  as  the  ratio  of  the  radii  r and  R 
may  be  difregarded  when  the  focus  only  is  theobjed  of  con- 
fideration.  But  whatever  be  the  forms  of  the  curves  rela- 
tively, F,  the  compound  focus  of  two  lenfes,  or  more,  will, 
in  praftice,  be  the  refrafted  focus  ; and,  therefore,  in  this 
theorem,  / and  .x  will  alfo  be  the  refrafted  foci  of  the  fepa- 
rate lenfes,  and,  confequently,  when  the  geometrical  focus 
of  /is  given,  it  muft  be  converted  into  the  refraded  focus 
by  the  divifor  2 a,  before  the  calculation  is  entered  upon  ; 
it  being  neceffary  that  all  the  terms  be  of  the  fame  deno’ 
mination. 

6.  If  F,  the  compound  focus,  be  longer  than  / the 
focus  of  the  given  convex  lens,  as  is  the  cafe  in  the  conftruc- 
tion  of  a double  achromatic  objed-glafs,  then  the  lens  re- 
quired will  be  concave,  of  which  the  focus  x is  fought,  and 


tlie  theorem  becomes 


/F  _ 

F-/~ 


Let  us,  in  this  example, 


Hh 


reverfe 
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reverfe  the  ntimbers  of  f and  F,  as  taken  above,  by  making 
j ~ 15,  and  F = 36 ; and  then,  as  before,  there  will  be 

L _ 2^.j  =;  X,  the  negative  focus  of  the  concave 

lens  required,  v/hich  may  alfo  have  any  ratio  of  its  curves, 
or  be  a plano-concave,  provided  its  focus  be  that  which  has 
been  here  determined. 

Likewife  it  mull  be  recolledted,  that  when  a pofitivc 
focus  is  required  from  an  union  of  two  lenfes,  one  convex 
and  the  other  concave,  the  focus  of  the  convex  mull  be 
(horter  than  that  of  the  concave  ; or,  in  other  words,  the  re- 
fraftive  power,  depending  on  the  thicknefs  of  the  lens,  when 
the  fame  glafs  is  ufed  for  both  lenfes,  muft.  predominate  in  the 
convex  ; for  it  is  the  difference  of  the  oppolite  refradfions 
that  brings  the  rays  finally  to  a focus  : confequently,  if  the 
foci  are  alike,  the  rays,  being  refrafted  alike  in  oppofite  di- 
redfions,  will  become  parallel,  or  have  what  is  called  an 
infinite  focus  ; and  alfo,  if  the  focus  of  the  concave  be  made 
the  fhorter  of  the  twm,  the  rays,  after  oppofite  refradiions, 
will  abfolutely  diverge  by  the  difference  of  thefe  refradiions, 
and  have  an  imaginary  focus,  called  a virtual  or  negative 
focus,  at  the  other  fide  of  the  compound  lens. 

7.  If  the  lens  given  be  concave,  and  a convex  one  be  re- 
quired to  produce  a given  compound  focus,  which  is  another 
cafe  in  the  formation  of  an  achromatic  objedt -glafs,  the 

fY 

theorem  will  be  ^ --  -y  = x,  where  f is  the  focus  of  the 

concave,  and  might  be  put  — f,  to  denote  its  being  a nega- 
tive focus,  and  x the  focus  of  the  convex  lens.  Let  us 
put  y — 25.7,  and  F = 36,  as  above,  and  then  there  will 
25-7  X 36  _ 925.2 
36  + 25.7  61.7 

of  the  convex  required  ; which,  as  we  have  faid,  muft  be  the 
refradled  focus,  and  alfo  y of  a like  denomination,  in  order 
to  make  the  refradled  compound  focus  fuitable  for  a tube  of 
thirty-fix  inches. 

8.  If  the  compound  focus  Ihould  be  required  to  be  nega- 
tive, or  to  have  the  refradlion  of  the  concave  lens  to  predo- 
minate, when  the  convex  lens  is  given  with  the  compound 

; F 

focus,  the  concave  may  be  found  by  this  theorem  ^ 

= X,  as  in  the  laft  ; but  then  x here  is  the  focus  of  the  con- 
cave lens,  which  therefore  will  be  1 5 when  that  of  the  con- 
vex is  25.7,  and  the  negative  focus,  as  before,  36. 

9.  But  if  the  given  lens  be  concave,  and  the  compound 
focus  be  required  negative,  the  focus  of  the  convex  fought 


be 


= 15,  very  nearly,  for  the  focus  x 


will  be  had  by  this  theorem  ^ 


/F 


■/ 


= X,  as  in  the  fixth 


theorem ; the  focus  x is  here,  however,  that  of  the  con- 
vex, which  in  the  other  was  that  of  the  concave ; fo  that 
when  y = 15,  and  F = 36,  jc  wall  be  again  = 25.7,  but 
negative. 

In  all  thefe  cafes,  the  two  lenfes  are  fuppofed  to  be  in  con- 
tadl  with  each  other  ; but  if  D,  the  diftance  between  them, 
which  is  a variable  quantity,  were  given,  fimilar  theorems 

fY 

might  be  formed  from  our  general  theorem  j~~y ^ 

above  explained,  where,  in  any  pofition  of  two  convex  glalfes, 
y is  the  focus  of  one  lens,  F the  focus  of  the  other,  and  D 
tlie  diftance  between  them,  with  a pofitive  compound  focus  ; 
but  if  one  of  the  two  lenfes  be  convex,  and  the  other  concave, 


the  general  theorem  becomes 


/F 


D’ 


y _ F - D F - y 

accordingly  as  F,  put  for  the  concave,  or  f,  put  for  the  con- 
vex, is  the  larger;  the  former  theorem  being  the  prodvr: 
divided  by  the  fum  of  the  foci,  leffened  by  the  dijlance,”  and 
the  latter  the  “ produB  divided  by  the  difference  of  the  foci, 
leffened  by  the  diflance.”  Hence,  by  a tranfpofition  of  one 
or  other  of  the  forms  of  this  general  theorem,  the  data  and 
poftulata  may  be  varied  as  occafion  may  require.  The  firft 
form  is  applicable  in  cafes  where  Hiding  eye-pieces,  or  a 
Hiding  fecondary  objedf -glafs,  are  ufed  in  a telefcope,  which 
plans  have  been  recommended  and  adopted  by  Dr.  Brewfter. 
as  we  fliall  fee  hereafter. 

In  confidering  the  theory  of  a telefcope,  (of  either  tlie 
refrafting  or  reflefting  fort,)  our  attention  muft  be  direded 
to  two  effential  particulars,  the  hnage  of  an  external  objeft 
formed  at  the  focus  of  the  objedl-glafs,  or  of  the  large  fpe- 
culum,  as  the  cafe  may  be  ; and  the  means  by  which  this 
image  is  rendered  wifible  to  the  eye  of  an  obferver  : and  ac- 
cordingly as  the  dimenfions,  Hiape,  quality,  aiTangement, 
and  number  of  the  lenfes  and  fpecula  vary  from  each  otlier, 
may  the  conftruftions  be  faid  to  differ,  though  the  effeft 
to  be  produced  be  intended  to  be  the  fame.  That  telefcope, 
of  w’hatever  conftruftion,  muft  be  confidered  the  moft  per- 
fe£f,  which  exhibits  to  the  eye  an  image  of  diftant  objects 
the  moft  diftinftly,  as  to  light,  colour,  Hiape,  and  propor- 
tion ; and  which,  at  the  fame  time,  amplifies  this  image  fuf- 
ficiently  to  afford  a minute  examination  of  it,  in  a field  of  view 
that  is  proportionably  large  to  contain  it.  That  quality, 
which  appai-ently  amplifies  the  objeft,  or  rather  the  image  of 
the  objedt,  by  enlarging  the  angle  fubtended  at  the  pupil  of 
the  eye,  therefore  called  the  vifual  angle,  is  denominated 
the  power  of  the  telefcope  ; and  in  all  telefcopes,  whatever 
their  other  qualities  may  be,  the  light  is  dlmhiijhed  as  the  power 
increafes,  fo  that  in  every  telefcope  there  is  a limit  to  its  ufe- 
ful  power,  which  depends  oq  the  quantity  of  light  emitted 
or  reflefted  by  the  objedt  to  be  viewed  ; and  it  would  anfwer 
no  good  purpofe  to  increafe  the  power  fo  much,  that  a cor- 
refponding  deficiency  of  light  may  render  the  objedi  invifible. 
Hence  diferent  powers  may  be  applied,  with  advantage,  to 
objedfs  differently  illuminated  ; and  hence  different  eye-pieces 
are  ufually  appropriated  to  the  fame  telefcope,  particularly 
when  it  is  deftined  for  celeftial,  as  well  as  for  terreftrial  ob- 
fervations.  But  we  propofed  to  explain  firft  the  theory  of 
thofe  telefcopes  which  are  ufually  called  refraBing  or  dioptric, 
and  afterwards  of  cata-dioptric,  or  thofe  that  magnify  by  the 
aid  of  rejleBion. 

Under  our  article  Lens  we  have  faid  (in  fedlion  5.)  that 
“ the  images  of  objedts,  oppofed  in  any  manner  to  a convex 
lens,  are  exhibited  invertedly  in  its  focus,”  and  that  “ they 
will  be  reprefented  dlftindlly,  and  in  their  natural  colours,” 
on  a paper  held  at  the  oppofite  fide  of  the  glafs,  at  nearly 
the  diftance  of  its  proper  focus,  efpecially  if  the  room  be 
darkened  ; and  in  feftion  7.  we  have  faid,  that  “ the  diame- 
ter of  the  image  of  an  objedi  delineated  beyond  a convex 
lens,  is  to  the  objedt  itfelf,  in  the  ratio  of  the  diftance  of 
the  images  to  that  of  the  objedl  ;”  fo  that  the  more  diftant 
an  objedf  is  from  the  lens,  the  fmaller  is  the  image  of  that 
objedl ; and  alfo  the  fhorter  is  the  focus  of  the  lens,  until 
the  diftance  is  fuch,  that  the  rays  fall  on  its  furface  parallel, 
or  nearly  fo.  Likewife  (in  fediion  8.)  we  have  fhewn,  that 
“ if  the  eye  be  placed  in  the  focus  of  a convex  lens,  an  ob- 
jedf  viewed  through  it  appears  eredl  and  enlarged  in  the  ratio 
of  the  diftance  of  the  objeft  from  the  eye,  to  that  of  the 
eye  from  the  lens,  if  it  be  near  ; but  infinitely,  if  remote 
and  what  is  faid  of  an  objedl  itfelf,  when  viewed  through  a 
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convex  glafs,  is  equally  true  of  the  mage  of  an  objefi;  fo 
viewed.  It  is  eafy,  therefore,  to  conceive,  bow  two  ienfes 
of  diffez-eat  focal  lengths  may  be  fo  arranged  as  to  make  a 
telefcope  that  will  at  the  fame  time  invert  and  amplify,  as  to 
fenfe,  a diftant  objedl  : for,  hrft,  a lens  of  a long  focal  dif- 
tance,  will  form  a large  image  of  the  objeft  oppofed  to  it, 
which  image,  by  the  croffing  of  the  rays  at  the  focal  point, 
will  be  inverted  a little  beyond  the  folar  focus  : and  fecondly, 
an  eye  applied  to  a lens  of  fnort  focal  diftance,  which  is 
held  fo  that  its  focal  point  may  coincide  with  that  of  the 
larger  lens,  will  receive  parallel  rays,  and  v/i!I  Ihew  the  faid 
image  in  an  amplihed  or  magnified  ftate,  and  in  the  fame 
inverted  pofition  in  which  it  is  exhibited  ; which  image,  by 
being  enclofed  in  a darkening  tube,  appears  with  all  its  natu- 
z-al  colours.  The  power  of  fuch  a telefcope,  which  is  the 
fimpleft  that  can  be  made,  is  afeertained  by  finding  how  often 
the  focal  length  of  the  fmall  or  eye -lens  is  contaitzed  in 
the  focal  length  of  the  larger  or  objedt-Iens  ; the  .quotient  of 
fuch  divifioa  will  reprefent  the  power.  But  if  the  eye-lens 
be  made  concave,  and  placed  withira  the  focal  point  of  the 
objeft-lens,  as  much  as  is  equal  to  the  virtual  focus  of  the 
conoave  lens,  then  the  converging  rays  will  become  parallel, 
and  afterwards,  on  entering  the  eye,  which  may  be  confi- 
dered  as  a lens  of  fnort  focus,  will  converge,  and  form  a di- 
reft  image  on  the  retina  ; and  though  the  total  length  of  the 
telefcope  will  be  fnortened  by  this  latter  arrangement,  by 
twice  the  focal  length  of  the  eye-lens ; yet  if  the  virtual 
focus  of  the  concave  eye-glafs  be  the  fame  as  the  focal  dif- 
tance of  the  convex  lens,  the  power  will  be  the  fame,  and 
may  be  afeertained  by  the  fame  procefs.  With  a convex 
eye-glafs,  the  inftrument  arifmg  out  of  the  firfl  arrangement 
is  the  original  ajlronomical  telefcope,  and  that  arifmg  out  of 
the  fecond  is  the  Galtlean.  The  field  of  view  in  the  former 
conftruftion  is  direiUy  as  the  effeftive  breadth  of  the  eye- 
glafs,  and  mverfely  as  the  interval  between  the  Ienfes  ; but  in 
the  latter,  the  field  is  diredfly  as  the  diameter  of  the  pupil  of 
the  eye,  and  inverfely  as  its  diftance  from  the  lens. 

In  both  thefe  conftrudlions,  the  fmalleft  power,  or,  which 
is  the  fame  thing,  the  Ihorteft  focus  of  the  objefl; -glafs  is 
v/ltli  parallel  rays ; and  as  the  diftance  of  the  objedl,  or  ra- 
diant point,  decreafes  according  to  the  principles  of  optics 
laid  down  under  Lens,  the  focal  diftance  of  the  objedl -glafs 
increafes : and  thus  the  pewer  increafes  as  the  rays  become 
more  and  more  diverging,  from  a gradurd  deci'eafe  of  dii"- 
tance  ; fo  that,  in  faft,  the  fame  telefcope  magnifies  a near 
objeft  confiderably  more  than  it  does  a diftant  one  ; for 
while  the  focus  of  the  objeft -glafs  increafes  after  a certain 
law,  inverfely  as  the  diftance  decreafes,  the  focus  of  tlie 
eye-glafs  remains  unaltered  ; and,  confequently,  the  power 
varies  inverfely  as  the  diftance,  or  diredily  as  the  variable 
focus  of  the  objeft-glafs. 

I’o  remedy  the  inconvenience  of  inverfion  of  the  objedl  in 
the  aftronomical  telefcope,  and  alfo  of  the  contrafted  field  of 
view  of  the  Galilean,  two  more  glafles  were  added  to  the 
eye -tube,  as  wc  before  ftated,  to  i-ender  the  image  of  the 
objcdl  ered:-,  or  rather  to  form  a fecond  image  in  a.  contrary 
pofition.  The  primary  intention  of  thefe  two  additional 
eye-glaffes  was  not  to  alter  the  power,  but  merely  to  giw 
an  ereft  pofition  to  the  apparent  objedf  ; the  original  lens 
therefore  remained  as  before,  and  was  called  the yfe/zZ-glafs,  as 
being  neareft  to  the  field  of  view  of  the  old  arrangement  of 
two  glaffes,  while  the  next  glafs  was  called  the  fecond  eye- 
glafs,  and  was  placed  at  double  its  focal  diftance  from  the 
■field-glafs,  fo  that  the  rays  might  be  parallel,  and  that  it 
might  form  another  image  in  its  focus  : this  being  the  image 
of  an  image,  was  denominated  the  fecondary  im.age,  and 
became  ereft  by  a fecond  crofting  of  the  rays,  and  was  then 


viewed  through  the  outermoft  or  firft  eye-glafs,  in  the  fame 
manner  as  the  firft  or  inverted  image  was  riewed  through 
the  original  ey^e-glafs.  This  telefcope  rvas  denominated  the 
terrejlrial  telefcope  ; and  while  the  foci  of  all  the  three  eye- 
glaffes  were  fimilar,  its  power  and  field  of  view  remained 
the  fame  as  in  tlie  aftronomical  telefcope. 

The  ri’eory  of  thefe  three  conllriidlions  will  be  more 
clearly  und<=rftoocl  by  a reference  to  Plate  XXV.  of  AJiro- 
nomical  Injlnments,  in  which  Jig.  i.  fliews  the  arrange- 
ment of  the  glafies  in  the  aftronomical  telefcope  ; Jg.  2. 
that  of  tlie  glafies  in  the  Galilean,  and  alfo  in  the  com- 
mon opera-giafs,  except  that  in  it  the  objeft-glafs  is 
ufually  achromatic  ; and  Jg.  3.  exhibits  the  fyftem  ot 
glaffes  that  compefe  the  original  terreftrial  telefcope,  or 
perfpeftive  glafs,  before  the  fubfequent  improvements  took 
place.  In  all  tliefe  figures  the  fame  letters  denote  the  fame 
parts,  as  far  as  they  extend  ; and  the  magnifying  power  of 
each  may  thus  be  demonftrated  to  be  as  we  have  before 
ftated  it.  Let  A B reprefent  the  objeft-glafs,  and  C D the 
eye-giafs  of  Jg.  i ; and  let  H F I and  G F M be  confidered 
as  two  pencils  of  light,  proceeding  in  ftraight  lines  from  the 
oppofite  ends  of  a diftant  arrow,  and  crofting  each  other  at 
the  centre  F of  the  faid  objeft-glafs  ; alfo  let  the  dotted 
line  be  a pencil  coming  from  the  middle  of  the  arrow,  and 
falling  perpendicularly  on  the  fame  central  point,  fo  as  to 
pafs  along  the  axis  of  the  glafles  F L E.  Under  thefe  cir- 
cumftances,  the  angle  G F H ==  I E M,  the  oppofite  angle, 
is  that  under  which  the  arrow  appears  to  the  natural  eye  at 
F ; but  the  angle  I .E  M = C K D,  is  that  under  which 
the  image  I M of  the  diftant  an'ow  is  viewed,  when  magtii- 
fied  by  the  eye-glafs  C D.  But  the  angle  I E M is  to  the 
angle  I F M,  as  L F to  L E,  or  as  the  focal  diftance  of  the 
objeft-glafs  to  the  focal  diftance  of  the  eye-glafs  ; therefore 
L F 

= the  power,  as  before  ftated ; and  as  the  Ienfes  C D, 

L L 

N O,  and  T U,  in^if^.  3.  have  equal  foci,  the  fecondary  diredl 
image  P Q is  equal  to  the  primary  inverted  one  I M,  and 
appears  under  the  fame  angle. 

Now  if  all  the  rays  of  light  had  been,  as  they  were  fup- 
pofed  to  be  before  fir  Ifaac  Newton’s  experiments,  homo- 
geneal ; and  if  a double  convex  lens,  of  equal  curvature  on 
both  lides,  had  been  found  to  refraft  all  thefe  homogeneal 
rays  into  one  focal  point,  v;ithout  any  aberration,  either 
lateral  or  longitudinal  ; then  the  telefcopes,  we  have  juft 
noticed,  would  have  been  fufficiently  perfeft  for  all  the  pur- 
pofes  of  exhibiting  a well-defined  pifture  of  the  objeft 
viewed  in  a magnified  ftate  ; and  the  power  might  have 
been  increafed  to  alnioft  any  extent,  by  varying  the  ratio 
betv/een  F L and  E L ; that  is,  by  increafing  the  focal 
diftance  of  the  objeft-glafs,  or  by  ieiTening  the  focal  diftance 
of  the  eye-glafs,  or  by  both  ; but  it  was  foon  found  that 
the  rays  which  enter  a lens  at  or  near  the  edges,  are  re- 
frafted  to  a point  nearer  to  its  furface  than  the  rays  that  are 
tranfmitted  near  the  centre  ; and  alfo  that  the  rays  of  dif- 
ferent colours  are  differently  refrafted,  even  from  the  fame 
point  of  the  lens,  fo  as  to  meet  in  the  line  of  the  axis  at  dif- 
ferent diftances  from  the  neareft  furface  of  the  lens.  The 
former  of  thefe  deviations,  being  cccafioned  by  the  fpherical 
figure  of  the  lens,  is  called  the  fpherical  aberration  ; and  the 
latter,  arifmg  out  of  the  nature  cf  folar  light  itfelf,  is  called  the 
prifmatlc,  chromatic,  or  Ncmtonlan  aberration.  The  indiftinft- 
nefs  in  the  formation  of  the  image,  occafioned  by  thefe  aberra- 
tions of  the  rays  of  light,  became  an  objeft  of  fir  Ifaac  New- 
ton’s  attention,  and  he  foon  dilcovered  that,  whatever  mechani- 
cal means  might  effeft  in  the  fhape  of  the  curve  that  might 
reftify  the  fphci-ical  aberration,  the  prifmatic  aberration  would 
I I h 2 remain 
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remain  fo  long  as  one  fubftance  only  remained  to  be  the  me- 
dium of  refraftion.  The  ingenious  Huygens,  however, 
fuppofing  that  the  diminution  of  the  fpherical  aberration 
would  contribute  greatly  to  the  improvement  of  the  tele- 
fcope,  inftituted  fome  experiments  and  calculations,  which 
greatly  promoted  the  fcience  of  Dioptrics.  He  found,  that 
the  lengthening  of  the  radius  of  convexity  of  an  objeft-glafs 
Ihortened  the  verfed  fine  of  the  curvature,  or  leitened  the 
thicknefs  of  the  glafs,  on  which,  with  equal  apertures,  the 
fpherical  aberration  feemed  to  depend  ; and  alfo  that,  in  a 
fimple  eye-glafs,  the  aberration  from  the  figure  was  greateft 
in  a double  convex  lens,  when  the  curves  of  the  two  faces 
were  from  the  fame  radius ; and  alfo  that  it  increafed  as  the 
radius  ihortened.  The  ratio  i : i being  found  to  have  the 
greateft  aberration,  and  i : 2 to  have  lefs,  an  inveftigation 
was  inftituted,  from  which  it  was  at  length  proved,  that  the 
aberration  in  a double  convex  lens  is  the  fmalieft  poffible, 
when  the  radii  of  convexity  are  to  each  other  as  i ; 6 ; the 
face  I being  turned  to  the  radiant  or  objeft  to  be  viewed. 
From  thefe  experiments  originated  the  famous  Huygenian 
telefcope  of  123  feet  focal  diftance,  and  a table  of  apertures 
correfponding  to  the  refpeftive  focal  lengths  of  the  objeft 
and  eye  glafl'es,  that  would  exhibit  an  image  equally  well 
defined  : which  calculations  were  the  bafis  of  all  the  long  or 
aerial  telefcopes  that  were  in  repute  for  a whole  century  ; but 
w'hich  are  now  fuperfeded  by  the  fliort  achromatic  refradf ors. 

The  fame  ingenious  author  of  dioptrics  difeovered,  that  the 
aberration  arifing  from  the  curved  figure  of  a lens  might  be 
ftill  further  diminiflaed,  by  fubftituting  two  lenfes  in  the  eye- 
piece of  a telefcope  inftead  of  one  ; which  difeovery  was  the 
foundation  of  all  the  improved  eye -pieces  that  have  been 
fince  adopted,  under  different  arrangements  of  intermediate 
diftance,  and  with  different  degrees  of  curvature.  But 
before  we  can  explain  how  the  indiftinePenefs  arifing  from 
both  the  fpherical  and  prifmatic  aberrations  of  mixed  rays, 
may  be  in  a great  meafure  counteradfed,  (on  which  im- 
portant confideration,  the  excellence  of  modern  improved 
telefcopes  depends,)  it  is  neceffary  to  examine  this  fubjedf 
further,  and  to  fiiew  how  the  circle  of  aberration  of  mixed 
rays  arifing  from  their  unequal  refrangibility,  and  alfo  the 
lateral  and  longitudinal  aberrations  arifing  from  the  fpherical 
figure  of  refratfing  and  refledling  furfaces,  may  be  mathe- 
matically determined.  In  doing  this,  we  (liall  avail  ourfelves 
of  Dr.  Smith’s  propofitions,  which  are  at  the  fame  time  per- 
fpicuous  and  conelufive. 

Prop.  I. 

Aberrations. — “ Let  the  common  fine  of  incidence  be  to 
the  fine  of  refradlion  of  the  leajl  refrangible  rays,  as  I 
to  R,  and  to  the  fine  of  refradfion  of  the  mojl  refrangible 
rays,  as  I to  S ; and  the  diameter  of  the  leaft  circular  fpace, 
into  which  heterogeneal  parallel  rays  can  be  collected  by  a 
fpherical  furface,  or  by  a plano-convex  lens,  will  be  to  the 
diameter  of  its  aperture  in  the  conftant  ratio  of  S — R to 
S + R — 2 I.” 

For  let  an  heterogeneal  ray  P A ( Plate  XXVI. i.) 
fall  upon  a fpherical  furface  A C B,  and  let  it  be  feparated 
by  refradtion  into  the  rays  A F,  A/,  cutting  the  axis  E C, 
drawn  parallel  to  P A,  in  F and  f.  Take  the  are  C B 
equal  to  C A,  and  let  another  heterogeneal  ray  P B,  coming 
parallel  to  P A,  be  refradted  into  the  lines  B F,  By,  cutting 
the  two  former  rays  in  R and  S.  Join  R S,  and  produce  it 
till  it  meets  the  incident  rays  produced  in  I and  K,  and  the 
perpendiculars  E A,  E B,  to  the  refradfing  furface  at  the 
points  A,  B,  in  H and  L.  And  when  A B,  the  breadth  of  the 
aperture  or  of  the  pencil,  is  but  moderate,  and  confequently 
the  refradfions  at  A B but  fmall,  the  angles  of  incidence  and 
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refradtion  H A I,  H A R,  H A S,  or  the  arcs  that  mca- 
fure  them,  or  their  perpendicular  fubtenfes  H I,  H R,  H S, 
will  be  to  each  other  very  nearly  in  the  fame  given  ratios  as 
thofe  of  the  fines  I,  R,  S,  of  thofe  angles.  At;d  disjointly, 
the  differences  of  thofe  fubtenfes  will  be  proportionable  to 
the  differences  of  thofe  fines  ; that  is,  the  line  R S : R I :: 

S — R : R — I,  and  doubling  the  confequents,  R S : 
zRIor  IK  — RS  ::  S—  R : 2R  - 2I;  and  con- 
jointly, RS:IK,  or  AB::S— R:S-fR-2l. 
From  this  given  ratio  of  R S to  A B,  in  which  they  increafe 
or  decreafe  together,  it  appears  that  all  the  intermediate 
rays  which  fall  upon  A B,  will  pafs  through  R S.  And 
when  parallel  rays  fall  perpendicularly  upon  the  plane  fide  of 
a plano-convex  lens,  they  are  refradted  only  at  their  enter 
gence  from  its  convex  furface  ; and  fo  the  aberrations' are 
the  fame  in  both  cafes.  Q.  E.  D. 

Carol.  I — Hence  the  diameter  R S,  of  the  circle  of  prif- 
matic aberrations  that  contains  all  the  incident  rays,  is  a 
55th  part  of  the  diameter  A B of  the  aperture  of  a plano- 
convex glafs,  w'hatever  be  its  focal  diftance.  For  fuppofing 
tvith  Ne-w'ton  the  prifmatic  fpedlrum  divided  into  feveri 
colours,  and  A R and  A S to  be  the  outermoft  red  and 
violet  rays,  their  fines  of  incidence  and  refradfions  I,  R,  S, 
are  to  each  other  as  50,  77,  78.  Whence  S — R is  to 
S + R — 2 I,  as  I to  55. 

Carol.  2. — The  diameter  of  the  leaft  circle  that  can  receive 
the  rays  of  any  fingle  colour,  or  of  feveral  contiguous  colours, 
is  alfo  determinable  from  the  proportions  of  their  fines. 
Thus  all  the  orange  and  yellow  is  contained  in  a circle, 
whofe  breadth  is  the  260th  part  of  the  breadth  of  the  aper- 
ture of  the  plano-convex  glafs ; the  fines  of  the  outermoft 
orange  A R,  and  yellow'  A S,  being  to  the  common  fine  of 
incidence,  as  77^  and  774-  to  50- 

Carol.  3. — In  different  furfaces,- or  plano-convex  glaffes, 
the  angles  of  prifmatic  aberration  R A S are  as  the  breadths 
of  the  apertures  A,  B,  diredUy,  and  as  the  focal  diftances 
C,  F,  inverfely  ; becaufe  any  angle,  as  R A S,  is  as  its  fubtenfe 
R S diredfly,  and  as  its  radius  A R or  C F inverfely. 

Lemma The  verfed  fines  A B,  AC,  of  very  fmall 

arcs  B D,  C D,  {Jigs.  2.  and  3. ) of  unequal  circles  B D G, 
C D FI,  that  have  the  fame  right  fine  A D,  are  reciprocally 
proportionable  to  their  diameters  B G,  C H,  very  nearly  ; 
that  is,  AB  ; AC  CH  : BG. 

For  fince  the  redlangles  under  BAG  and  C A H are 
each  equal  to  the  fquare  of  A D,  and  confequently  to  each 
other,  their  lides  are  reciprocally  proportionable  ; that  is, 
A B is  to  A C as  A H to  A G,  or  as  C H to  B G very 
nearly,  when  the  verfed  fines  are  incomparably  lefs  than  the 
diameters  themfelves.  Q.  E.  D. 

Prop.  II. 

“When  homogeneal  parallel  rays  N A,  E C,  {Jig. 
fall  upon  a fpherical  furface  A C,  w'hofe  centre  is  E, 
the  longitudinal  aberration  F T,  of  any  refradted  ray  A T 
from  F,  the  focus  of  the  pencil,  is  to  the  verfed  fine  of  the 
arc  A C,  intercepted  between  the  point  of  incidence  and 
the  axis  E C F,  in  the  given  ratio  of  the  fquare  of  the  fine  of 
refradtion,  to  the  redtangle  under  the  fine  of  incidence,  and 
the  difference  of  the  fines  very  nearly  ; and  the  aberration  is 
the  fame  w'hen  the  rays  fall  perpendicularly  upon  the  plane 
fide  of  a plano-convex  lens.” 

For  when  the  refradtion  is  made  in  the  paffage  of  a ray 
N A from  a denfer  to  a rarer  medium,  then  the  interfedtion 
T,  of  the  refradted  ray  A T,  with  the  axis  E C F',  lies  be- 
tween the  refradting  furface  and  its  focus  F.  With  the 
centre  T and  femi-diameter  T A,  having  deferibed  the  arc 
A D,  cutting  the  axis  in  D,  draw'  the  fine  A P of  the  arcs 
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A C,  AD,  and  alfo  E N and  E M,  the  fines  of  incidence 
and  refraftion,  for  which  put  n and  m ; then  becaufe  the 
triangles  E T M,  ATP,  are  fimilar,  it  will  be  as  E T : 
TA  or  TD  ::  (E  M : APor  EN  ;:)  E F : FC;  and 
disjointly,  T F : E F ::  ( F C - T D or)  T F - C D : 
F C ; and  alternately,  TF;TF  — CD::EF;FC;  and 
disjointly,  T F : C D (E  F : E C ::)  m : ?«  — n.  Again, 
fince  (PD:PC;:CE  ; DTor  FC  and  conjointly)  C D 
: C P ::  ( E F : F C :; ) w : ra ; by  compounding  this  and 
the  foregoing  proportion,  it  will  be  as  T F : C P 3 

m — n,  n.  Q.  E.  D. 

Corn!.  I. — The  fegment  AC  BP  A may  be  confidered 
as  a plano-convex  lens  ; and  when  rays  fall  parallel  upon  its 
plane  fide,  the  longitudinal  aberration  of  the  extreme  ray 
falling  upon  A is  equal  to  | of  its  thicknefs  P C,  as  appears 
by  putting  3 and  2 for  m and  n refpedfively. 

Carol.  2. — Alfo  this  aberration  F T = — X 

m~n,n  2 EC 

m m A P'  A P^ 

= - " X . For  PC  = — ''^sry  nearly,  and 

tTi  — 2 T 2 Jl  C- 

EC  = -^”  X CF. 


Carol.  3 — Let  the  refradted  ray  A T G produced,  cut 
the  line  F G,  perpendicular  to  the  axis,  in  G,  and  the  lateral 
A P^  m m A P^ 

2EC^  “ ^ 2CF‘’ 


aberration  F G = — x 


F G : TF  ::  A P : T P,  or  C F or 


X CE. 


Coral.  4. — When  the  femi-diameter  of  the  convexity  or 
the  focal  diftance  is  given,  the  longitudinal  aberrations  arif- 
ing  from  the  figure  are  as  the  fquares,  and  the  lateral  aber- 
rations as  the  cubes,  of  the  linear  apertures  of  a plano- 
convex lens. 


A 

Carol.  3. — The  lateral  aberration  F G = . For 

2 C E^ 

F G ; F T A P ; P T,  or  I C E nearly. 

Carol  4 — When  the  diameter  of  the  concave  or  its  focal 
diftance  is  given,  the  longitudinal  aberrations  are  as  the 
fquares,  and  the  lateral  ones  as  the  cubes  of  the  diameters 
of  the  apertures. 

Prop.  IV, 

“ When  parallel  rays  of  any  one  fort  are  refrafted  by  a 
plano-convex  objedt-glafs,  or  when-  rays  of  all  forts  are  re- 
fledfed  by  a fpherical  concave,  the  diameter  of  each  circle 
of  aberration  caufed  by  the  fphericalnefs  of  the  figures,  is 
equal  to  half  the  lateral  aberration  of  the  extreme  ray  in 
each,  and  therefore  is  given  by  the  former  propolitions.” 

Let  a Y T be  any  refradfed  or  reflefted  ray,  cutting  the  axis 
E C T in  T 6 and  7.),  and  the  extreme  ray  A T G, 
that  comes  from  the  contrary  fide  of  the  axis,  in  Y.  Draw 
Y X perpendicular  to  the  axis ; and  fuppofing  the  line 
A T G immoveable,  as  the  point  of  incidence  a moves  from 
the  vertex  C,  the  perpendicular  X Y will  lirft  increafe,  be- 
caufe the  angle  Cr  12  continually  increafes,  and  afterwards 
will  decreafe,  becaufe  the  line  T t continually  decreafes  ; and 
when  X Y is  the  greateft,  it  is  evident  that  all  tlie  rays,  in- 
cident upon  the  fame  fide  of  the  axis  as  itfelf,  will  pafs 
through  it.  To  find  its  greateft  quantity,  let  the  incident 
ray  qa  cut  the  chord  A P B in  /3,  and  fuppofing  the  variable 
aperture  P /3  = u,  the  variable  T X = jc,  and  the  given  lines 
P A = P T =_/)  T F — h •,  by  Cor.  4.  Props.  II.  and 
III.  the  aberration  F t is  to  the  aberration  F T [b)  as  -w  A 
or  P (u  11)  to  PA'  {a  a). 

Wherefore  F t — b,  and  thence  TF  — Ft  = Tt 
a a 

— ^ X a a — V V.  Again,  P T (/)  ; P A (a)  ;;  T X 


Prop.  III. 


“ When  parallel  rays  Q A,  E C (yff.  5. ) are  rejleEled  from 
a fpherical  concave  A C B,  whole  centre  is  E,  and  whofe 
aperture,  A C B,  is  but  fmall,  the  longitudinal  aberration 
T F,  of  the  extreme  ray  A T,  from  the  geometrical  focus  F, 
is  equal  to  half  the  verfed  fine  C P of  the  femi-aperture 
A C very  nearly.” 

In  Jig.  4.  imagine  E M,  the  fine  of  refradtion,  to  be  di- 
minifhed  to  nothing,  and  then  to  become  negative  and  equal 
to  E N,  the  fine  of  incidence,  and  the  refraftion  of  the  ray 
to  be  changed  to  refiedfion,  as  in  fg.  5 ; and  by  the  former 
propofition  it  will  be,  as  T F : C P ::  m m : — m - n,  n 
nn  : — 2 ;;  I : — 2. 

But  the  particular  proof  is  this  : By  the  laft  lemma,  the 
verfed  fine  C P nearly  equals  half  the  verfed  line  P D of  the 
arc  A D,  whofe  centre  is  T,  and  femi-diameter  T A or 
T E,  or  half  the  femi-diameter  of  the  arc  A C very  nearly. 
But  2 T F ^ 2 T E - 2 E F = E D - E C ^ C D ex- 
afUy,  or  C P nearly.  Therefore  T F = ^ C P nearly. 

Carol.  I. — We  had  2 T F = C D exadlly,  which  is  the 
excefs  of  the  fccant  E D of  the  arc  A C above  its  radius 
E A.  For  joining  A D,  the  angle  D A E in  the  femi-circle 
D A E is  a right  one. 


Carol.  2. — The  longitudinal  aberration  T F = 


A P' 
4'CE‘ 


For  CP 


AP^ 

2 cT; 


(,v)  : XY  alfo  (<i.)  : ^ t or  P T (/)  ;:  X Y 

; X T = — . Hence  again,  T t,  or  X t -f-  X T =: 

— 4 x:  = — X aa  — w found  before  ; or  — ^ « -f- 
V a a V 

= ~ X 01  + V X a — v.  Whence  x = — x a — v, 
a a a a 

and  therefore  sc  or  T X is  the  greateft  poliible  when  the 
redtangle  v x a — v,  or  ¥ 0 X (3  B is  greateft,  that  is,  when 
its  fides  P /3,  /3  B,  are  equal,  or  when  v — Subftitute 

this  value  for  n in  the  laft  equation,  and  it  gives  the  greateft 
value  oi  X = ^ b,  or  the  greateft  T X = ft  T F ; and  there- 
fore  the  greateft  X Y = ft  F G,  becaufe  T X : X Y T F 
: F G ; and  this  X Y,  turned  about  the  axis  P X,  deferibes 
the  circle  of  aberrations  through  which  all  the  rays  falling 
upon  A B will  juft  pafs.  Q.  E.  D. 


Prop.  V. 

“ The  circle  of  aberrations  caufed  by  the  fphericalnefs  of 
the  figure  of  the  objedl-glafs  of  a telefcope,  compared  with 
the  circle  of  aberrations  caufed  by  the  unequal  refrangibility 
of  rays,  is  altogether  inconfiderable.” 

For  if  the  objedt-glafs  be  plano-convex,  and  the  plane  fide 
be  turned  towards  the  objedl,  and  the  diameter  of  a Iphere, 
whereof  this  glafs  is  a fegment,  be  called  D,  and  the  femi- 
diameter  of  the  aperture  of  the  glafs  be  called  S,  and  the 

fine 
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fine  of  incidence  out  of  glafs  into  air  be  to  the  fine  of  re- 
fraftion  as  n to  ; the  rays  which  come  parallel  to  the  axis 
of  the  glafs  (hall,  in  the  place  where  the  image  of  the  objeft 
is  moil  diftinftly  made,  be  fcattered  all  over  a little  cii’cle, 

whofe  diameter  is  x very  nearly,  if  they  were  all 
nn  L)  iJ 


equally  refrangible.  As  for  inftance,  if  the  fine  of  in- 
cidence n be  to  the  fine  of  refraftion  m as  20  to  31,  and 
if  D,  the  diameter  of  the  fpliere  to  which  the  convex  fide 
of  the  glafs  is  ground,  be  too  feet,  or  1200  inches,  and 
confequently  the  telefcope  about  100  feet  long,  and  S,  the 
femi-diameter  of  the  aperture,  be  two  inches  ; the  diameter 

of  this  circle  of  aberrations,  that  is  x will  be 
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31  X 31  X 8 

20  X 20  X 1200  X 1200 


or  tt-oVtVttv  parts  of  an  inch. 


But  the  diameter  of  the  little  circle  through  which  thefe 
rays  are  fcattered  by  unequal  refrangibility,  will  be  about 
the  55th  part  of  the  breadth  of  the  aperture  of  the  objedl- 
glafs,  which  is  here  four  inches.  And  therefore  the  aber- 
ration arifing  from  the  fpherical  figure  of  the  glafs,  is  to 
the  aberration  arifing  from  the  different  refrangibility,  as 
-rraVuVu-B-  to  -5-V,  that  is  as  i to  5449  ; and  therefore,  being 
in  comparifon  fo  very  little,  deferves  not  to  be  confidered  in 
the  theory  of  telefcopes.  If  we  fuppofe  the  little  circle  of 
aberrations  arifing  from  unequal  refrangibility,  to  be  250 
times  narrower  than  the  circular  aperture  of  the  objedl -glafs, 
it  would  contain  all  the  orange  and  yello  vV,  and  would  per- 
mit the  other  fainter  and  darker  colours  to  pafs  by  it,  which 
perhaps  may  fcarcely  affedf  the  fenfe ; yet  even  in  tliis  cafe,  the 
aberration  caufed  by  the  fpherical  figure,  would  be  to  the 
aberration  caufed  by  the  unequal  refrangibility,  in  a 1 00-feet 
telefcope,  but  as  y-roVuVtnr  to  yj-o,  or  only  as  i to  1 2CO, 
which  fufficiently  proves  the  propofition.  O.  E.  D. 

Carol.  I . — If  the  focal  diftances  and  apertures  of  a refledf- 
ing  concave  and  a plano-convex  glafs  be  both  the  fame,  the 
diameter  of  the  circle  of  aberrations,  caufed  by  their  figures, 
will  be  above  30  times  lefs  in  the  refledlor  than  in  the  re- 
A m m 

fradfor.  For  thefe  diameters  are  and  X 

16  CF’ 


A mm  31x31 

— ^ ...T ; vvmch  are  as  X to or 

4CF^’  ^ II  X II 


Hence,  if  the  length  of  each  telefcope  be  loo  feet,  the 
lateral  aberrations  in  the  refleftor  wonld  be  30  x 5449,  or 
i6'3470  times  lefs  than  the  lateral  aberrations  caufed  by  un- 
equal refrangibility  in  the  refradlor. 

Carol.  2. — The  number  of  pencils,  feme  of  whofe  rays 
are  mixed  together  in  every  point  of  a confufed  pifture,  is 
as  the  area  of  the  circle  of  aberrations  of  the  rays  in  any  one 
pencil ; and  confequently  the  mixture  of  the  rays  of  dif- 
ferent pencils,  caufed  by  the  fphericalnefs  of  the  figure  of 
an  objeft-glafs,  if  they  were  all  alike  refrangible,  w'ould  be 
to  their  mixture  caufed  by  their  unequal  refrangibility,  as 
I to  5449  X 5449,  or  29691601  in  the  prefent  inftance.  For 
conceiving  any  point  in  the  confufed  pidture  to  be  a centre  of 
a circle  of  aberration,  it  is  manifeft  that  all  other  equal  circles 
of  aberration,  whofe  centres  fall  upon  the  firft-mentioned 
circle,  will  cover  its  centre,  that  is,  fome  rays  of  as  many 
pencils  will  be  mixed  in  this  centre  as  there  are  points  in  the 
circle  itfelf ; or,  which  is  the  fame  thing,  the  number  of 
pencils  mixed  in  this  centre  is  as  the  area  of  the  circle  of 
aberrations.” 


^ Double  achromatic  ObjcH-glaJes. — From  thefe  five  propof  . 
fions,  and  the  corollaries  deduced  from  them,  in  all  of  which 
the  ratio  of  the  fines  of  the  angles  of  incidence  and  of  re- 
fradfion  out  of  air  into  glafs  is  taken  as  3 : 2,  (which 
anfwers  nearly  to  the  French  plate-glafs, ) our  readers  will 
fee,  that  when  any  fingle  lens  is  ufed  as  the  objedf -glafs  of  a 
refrafting  telefcope,  there  will  be  not  only  fringes  of  colour, 
but  indiftindlnefs  in  the  image  formed  at  its  focal  point, 
arifing  refpedfively  out  of  the  two  kinds  of  aberration,  the 
prifmatic  and  the  fpherical.  But  Dollond  has  fiiewn,  that 
thefe  aberrations  are  not  the  fame  in  all  forts  of  glafs : the 
former  depends  on  the  difpei-five  power  of  tlie  glafs  ufed, 
and  the  latter  on  the  ratio  of  the  radii  of  curvature  of  the 
two  furfaces  of  the  lens.  The  difperfive  power  of  a prifm 
of  any  fpecimen  of  glafs  will  be  to  that  of  another  like  prifm 
of  a different  fpecimen,  as  the  lengths  of  the  prifmatic 
fpedtra,  formed  by  them,  are  refpedfively  to  each  other : 
and  if  the  foci  of  two  lenfes  of  different  difperfive  powers, 
one  convex,  of  crown-glafs  for  inftance,  and  the  other 
concave,  of  flint,  be  made  diredUy  as  their  difperfive 
powers,  and  be  placed  contiguous,  fo  that  the  convex  lens 
may  receive  the  rays  firft,  and  be  of  the  ftiorter  focus,  or 
thicker,  its  difperfive  power  will  be  fo  counteradted  by 
the  oppofite  difperfive  power  of  the  other  thin  lens  of 
longer  focus,  that  the  extreme  or  prevailing  colours  of 
the  primary  fpedfrum,  being  reverfed,  will  both  difappear  ; 
and  a fecondary  fpedfrum,  compofed  of  the  remaining  in- 
termediate colours,  will  be  very  inconfiderable  in  a good 
achromatic  objedf-glafs  thus  compofed.  If  the  refradfed 
focal  diftances  of  the  two  lenfes  remain  unaltered,  when 
duly  proportioned,  as  2 : 3,  or  nearly  fo,  the  proportion 
of  the  radii  of  the  furfaces  may  be  altered  at  pleafure,  fo  as 
to  produce  their  due  proportions  of  fpherical  aberration. 
To  effedt  the  defirable  purpofe  of  banifhing  the  fpherical 
aberration  as  much  as  poffible,  the  optician  is  obliged  to 
calculate  the  aben-ations  belonging  to  convex  lenfes  of  dif- 
ferent unequal  radii,  in  order  to  make  the  contrary  aberra- 
tions of  the  concave  as  equal  thereto  as  may  be ; and  for 
this  purpofe  the  general  theorem  of  Huygens  is  peculiarly 
adapted,  which  we  fhall,  therefore,  introduce  and  ex- 
emplify here,  before  we  proceed  to  the  conftrudfion  of  an 
achromatic  objedt-glafs.  According  to  this  theorem,  if  we 
put  r for  the  radius  of  the  firft  furtace  of  any  lens,  or  that 
which  firft  receives  the  incident  rays  ; R for  the  fecoiid  fur- 
face  ; and  T for  the  thicknefs  of  the  lens  : then  the  aberra- 
tion arifing  from  the  figure  of  any  lens,  concave  or  convex, 

will  be  = 7 R.'.  X T univerfally.  (See 

Martin’s  New  Elements  of  Optics,  part  vi.  chap.  iii.  and 
Dr.  Smith’s  Optics,  book  2.  chap,  xiii.)  When  the' 
cewtres  of  the  curves  are  on  oppofite  fides  of  the  lenfes,  the 
figns  are  as  here  put  down  ; but  if  thefe  centres  are  on  the 
fame  fide  as  in  a menifeus,  then  the  fign  of  r,  or  of  R,  muft 
be  negative,  as  the  cafe  may  require.  For  inftance,  let  us 
firft  put  r and  R equal,  and  each  = i ; then,  as  unity  is 
not  altered  by  multiplication  or  divifion,  we  ftiall  have  the 

fimipleil  cafe,  wz.  .^7.  + + 7 _ _ .5  or  1.66  of 

6x2x2 

T,  for  the  longitudinal  aberration,  and  it  will  make  no  dif- 
ference which  face  of  the  lens  is  turned  to  the  radiant. 
Secondly,  let  us  take  r = i,  and  R = 2,  in  which  cafe 

we  iliail  have  ^ or  4 of  T,  very  nearly. 

6x9  ’ 

But  if  we  reverie  the  fidcs  in  pofiticn,  by  making  r = 2, 

and 
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3nd  R — r,  then  the  refult  will  be  different,,  v'vz.. 

or  nearly  of  T.  The  aberration 

6x9 

here  is  more  than  in  the  former  pofition,  in  the  ratio  of 
127  : 67  ; and  this  is,  tlierefore,  called  the  miorjl  pofition  ; 
that  beino-  always  called  the  beji,  where  the  firft  furface  has 
a fliorterl-adius  than  the  fecond.  If  vve  fuppofe  lenfes  of 
unequal  radii  to  have  their  focal  diftances,  their  breadth, 
and  confequently  their  thicknefs  the  fame,  it  will  be  found, 
by  a fimilar  procefs,  that  their  aberrations  will  diminilh,  as 
R continues  to  exceed  r,  until  r is  to  R as  i ; 6 ; in  which 
conffruftion  of  a lens,  placed  in  its  beft  pofition,  the  aber- 
ration will  be  a minimum,  wz.  44  of  T ; but  in  its  reverfed 
or  word;  pofition,  the  aberration  will  be  W of  the  fame, 
A fingle  convex  lens,  in  its  beft  polition,  has  its  aberration 
only  I-  of  T ; but  witir  the  plane  fide  turned  to  the  radiant, 
in  v/hich  r may  be  faid  to  be  infinite,  the  aberration  will 
be  4 of  T.  Alfo  a double  convex,  when  its  radii  r and  R 
are  to  each  other  as  2 5,  has  the  fame  aberration  as  a fingle 

convex  in  its  beft  pofition,  and  has  lefs  fpherical  aberration 
than  any  menifeus  whatever  ; but  there  is  no  proportion  of 
the  radii  of  any  one  lens  that  will  do  away  the  fpherical 
aberration  altogether.  If  the  refractive  power  of  any  glafs 
be  fiich,  that  the  fines  of  incidence  and  of  refraftion  are  not 
exactly  in  the  ratio  3 : 2,  the  calculated  longitudinal  aber- 
ration will  differ  a little  from  the  true  one,  lb  as  to  require 
a correction.  And  with  refped  to  the  lateral  aberration, 
if  m be  the  fine  of  incidence,  and  n the  fine  of  refradion  = i , 
where  two  lenfes  have  equal  apertures  and  radii,  then  the 
errors  arifing  from  obliquity  of  incidence  will  refpeClively 
be  as  m’  in  one,  to  in  the  other. 

Likewife,  w'e  derive  from  the  foregoing  demonftrations  of 
Dr.  Smith  the  following  general  and . important  conclu- 
lions  : firft,  that  in  lenfes  of  equal  apertures,  the  longitu- 
dinal aberrations,  arifing  from  figure,  are  inverfely  as  the 
focal  diftances  (fee  Cor.  2.  of  Prop.  II.  above  quoted); 
and  fecondly,  that  under  like,  circumftances,  the  lateral 
aberrations  are  inverfely  as  the  fquares  of  the  faid  focal 


diftances  (lee  Cor.  3.  of  the  fame  Prop.);  and,  on  the  con- 
trary, that  when  the  focal  diftances  are  the  fame,  and  the 
apertures  differ,  then  the  longitudinal  abeiTations  are  as  the 
fquares  (fee  Cor.  4.),  and  the  lateral  as  the  cubes  of  thofe 
apertures.  The  utility  of  thefe  proportions  wall  more  fully 
appear  in  the  lequel. 

We  proceed  now  to  the  moft  important  part  of  our 
article,  vi%.  to  fhew  what  means  have  been  not  only  devifed, 
but  praCHcally  applied,  for  remedying  the  defeCts  arifing  out 
of  thefe  two  different  kinds  of  aberrations,  and  for  rendering 
the  apparent  objeCI,  as  viewed  through  arefradling  telefcope, 
at  the  fame  time  diftindl  and  colourlefs.  Telefcopes  of 
what  are  called  the  achromatic,  (from  a,  priv.,  and 
colour,)  or  colourlefs  kind,  ai-e  compofed,  like  other  tele- 
fcopes, of  tw'o  parts  requiring  feparate  confideration  ; Wz. 
the  objedl-glafs  and  the  eye-tube : the  former  being  that 
which  produces  an  image  free  from  colours  and  miftinefs  ; 
and  the  latter  that  which  either  renders  this  image  vifible,  or 
produces  a fecondary  one  to  be  viewed,  without  the  repro- 
duftion  of  colours.  But  our  prefent  confideration  is  that  of 
the  objedt -glafs. 

Before  the  wmrking  optician  can  proceed  to  prepare  his 
tools  for  making  an  achromatic  objeft-glafs,  he  muft  know 
the  refraftive  and  difperfive  powers  of  his  glafs.  Various 
methods  have  been  propofed  for  determining  thefe  qualities 
with  accuracy  ; but  it  will  be  fufheient  for  our  purpofe  to 
explain  thofe  which  have  been  found  moft  prafticable.  As 
the  ratio  between  the  fine  of  incidence  and  the  fine  of  refrac- 
tion is  conftant  in  the  fame  glafs,  though  not  the  fame  ratio 
in  different  forts  of  glafs,  the  moft  certain  method  of  deter- 
mining this  ratio  in  different  fpecimens  of  glafs  is,  to  grind 
a piece  of  each  of  thofe  fpecimens  by  the  fame  tool,  as 
Martin  and  Tulley  have  done,  and  then  to  compare  their 
refradted  folar  foci  with  the  radius  of  curvature  ; and  thofe 
which  have  the  fhorteft  refradted  foci,  will  have  the  greateft 
refraftive  power;  and  the  contrary.  We  have  already  ex- 
plained, ill  the  firft  fedlion  of  our  article,  how  this  operation 
was  conducted  by  Tulley  in  particular ; and  we  will  now  ftate 
the  refults  of  his  experiments  in  the  fubjoined  little  table. 


Refults  of  praftical  Experiments  on  the  refradlive  Porvers  of  different  Specimens  of  Glafs,  by  C.  Tulley. 


Kin.is  of  Glafs. 

R 

Radius  of 
Tool. 

F 

Focus  of  re- 
fracted Rays. 

R , 
a Divlfor. 

Ratio  of  the 
Sines  of 
I and  R. 

Specific 

Gravity. 

Ratio  of  difperfive 
Powers. 

Kinds  of  Glafs 
iifed  together. 

Flint  I. 

33-7 

28.13 

1.198 

1.599:1 

3.466 

1.757  : I 

ufed  with  crown. 

Flint  2. 

33-7 

29.38 

I.I47 

1-5735:  I 

3.192 

1-524:  I 

ufed  with  crov/n. 

Ratcliffe  crown 

33-7 

31.91 

1.056 

1.528:  I 

2-527 

I : 1.757 

I : 1.524 

ufed  with  hint  i . 
ufed  with  flint  2. 

Dutch 

33-7 

32.12 

1.049 

1.524:  I 

2.519 

not  known. 

Plate  I. 

33-7 

33-43 

1.008 

1.504:  I 

2.450 

1 : 1.65 
1 : 1.623 

ufed  with  flint  1. 
1 ufed  with  flint  2. 

Plate  2. 

33-7 

33-56 

1.004 

1.502  : I 

2.428 

1. 195 
1.167 

ufed  with  flint  1.  I 
ufed  with  flint  2.  | 

If  we  explain  how  the  numbers  in  the  horizontal  column 
of  flint  I.  were  obtained,  the  reft  of  the  table  will  require  no 
further  explanation.  The  tool  on  which  the  fix  fpecimens 
of  glafs  were  ground  at  the  fame  time,  was  of  fpeculum 
metal,  and  did  not  vary  its  fliape  much  during  the  operation 
4 


of  grinding  and  partial  polifhing,  which  was  all  that  the 
glaffes  required  for  viewing  the  fun,  and  for  adjuftment  to 
the  folar  focus.  The  firft  flint-glafs,  after  being  thus  formed 
to  a curvature  on  both  fides  of  33.7  inches  radius,  equal  to 
that  of  the  tool,  was  put  into  a tube  and  made  into  a tem- 
porary 
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porary  telefcope,  when  the  principal  or  folar  focus,  from 
atlual  refraftion  o'f  the  rays,  was  found  to  be  28.13  inches, 
which  is  therefore  called  the  refraBed  folar  focus,  the  geo- 
metrical focus  derived  from  the  radius  of  curvature  being 
33.7.  This  is  the  fpecimen  of  glafs  of  the  greateft  denfity 
as  well  as  of  the  greateft  refraftive  and  difperfive  powers, 
its  fpecitic  gravity  having  been  repeatedly  afcertained  to  be 
3.466  with  different  hydroftatic  balances  of  the  moft  deli- 
cate conftruftion.  Now  if  the  radiant  had  been  at  a near 
diftance,  inftead  of  the  fun  being  ufed,  Martin  has  (hewn 

that  the  value  of  a = may  be  had  from  this  theorem, 

n 

■niz.  L£=  a (vvhere  d,  r,  and /,  are  as  in  our  Table  I. 

2 df 

of  Theorems),  which  is  demonftrated  in  his  Philofophia  Bri- 
tannica  ; and  from  this  theorem  he  determined  the  focal  dif- 
tances  and  quantity  a of  his  fpecimens  of  glafs  ; but  when 
the  fun  is  ufed  as  the  radiant,  the  diftance  becomes  infinite  ; 
and  then,  negledling  /"y  as  infinitely  fmall,  the  left-hand  term 

becomes  , and  the  theorem,  by  ejefling  d from  the 
zdf 

r 

numerator  and  denominator,  is  reduced  into  the  form  — = /» 

2 a 

as  in  our  Table  I.  for  parallel  rays  with  a double  convex  of 
equal  radii.  TuUey,  therefore,  very  properly  preferred  tak- 
ing the  folar  focus  at  once,  inftead  of  taking  a meafured 
diftance  for  the  place  of  the  radiant,  and  of  calculating 
from  a long  theorem,  and  from  data  that  might  not  be  per- 
fectly correft  ; his  refults,  therefore,  muft  be  confidered  as 
being  more  fatisfaftory  than  Martin’s.  The  reduced  theorem 

^ =/,  by  traafpofitioii  becomes  — = 2 c?,  and  alfo  f X 

2 a = r •,  hence  2 a may  be  either  a divifor  or  multiplier, 
accordingly  as  r ox  f \%  given  to  find  the  other.  Tulley  has 
called  this  quantity  a divifor,  becaufe,  having  the  radius  or 
geometrical  focus  of  a glafs  always,  from  the  known  radius 
of  his  grinding  tool,  he  can  get  the  refraP.ed  focus  by  the 
proper  divifor  and  a firnple  calculation  at  any  time  ; which 
mode,  as  we  (hall  fee  prefently,  is  very  ufeful  in  the  calcu- 
lation of  the  compound  focus  of  an  achromatic  objetl -glafs. 
Now  to  get  the  acftual  quantity  oi  2 a in  figures,  there  will 

be  taken  from  the  third  and  fourth  vertical  columns, 

28.13 

which  may  be  called  — or  — = 2 <2  = 1.198  for  the  faid 

divifor,  one  half  of  which  is  .599  = a.  Put  now  m,  as 
before,  for  the  fine  of  incidence,  and  n for  the  fine  of  re- 


fradlion,  and  we  have  feen  above  that  — = a.  Let 

n 

« = I,  and  then  m = I-599;  for  — ^ = a m = i + a 


— *'599>  ~ '599  ~ therefore  the  fine 

of  incidence  is  to  the  fine  of  refraftion  in  this  firft  fpecimen, 
in  the  ratio  of  1.599  • ^ manner  the  horizon- 

tal columns  for  all  the  other  fpecimens  are  filled  up  with  very 

little  trouble,  when  — is  afcertained  by  firnple  divifion  of 

the  tabular  or  experimental  numbers. — With  rcfpeft  to  the 


vertical  column  of  difperfive  powers,  thefe  powers  are  beft 
afcertained  by  making  fix  equal  prifms  of  the  fame  fpeci- 
mens of  glafs,  and  by  meafuring  the  coloured  folar  fpeftra 
of  each  feparately,  under  exaftly  the  fame  circumftances  of 
diftance,  inclination,  pofition,  &c. ; and  as  the  angle  of  dif- 
perfion  is  meafured  by  the  coloured  fpedlrum  as  its  fubtenfe, 
the  angles  of  difperfion  of  the  different  fpecimens  will  vary 
with  the  refpeftive  lengths  of  their  fpedfra  ; and  if  the  xe- 
frafting  angle  of  one  of  the  fpecimens,  the  firft  flint  for  in- 
ftance,  be  diminiflxed  by  gi'inding  and  freflx  polifhing,  until 
its  fpedlrum  is  of  precifely  the  fame  lengtli  as  that  of  any 
other,  fay  the  crown,  then  the  ratio  of  their  refrafting 
angles  will  be  inverfely  the  ratio  of  their  difperfive  powers  ; 
and  a pair  of  analogous  lenfes,  one  convex  and  the  other  con- 
cave, (fuch  as  thofe  feen  in  XXVIII.  figs.  5.  and  6.) 
will  have  their  difperfive  powers  fo  counteratled,  that  a 
pencil  of  rays  incident  on  the  thick  crown-glafs  will  emerge 
fi-om  the  thin  flint  colourlefs,  and  will  proceed  without  colour, 
notwithftanding  the  greater  refradlive  power  of  the  convex 
lens,  till,  by  being  refrafted,  they  finally  crofs  the  axis  in 
which  the  focus  is  formed  ; and  the^focal  point  will  be  more 
or  lefs  diftant  with  a pair  of  lenfes  fo  combined,  accordingly 
as  the  difference  of  the  two  refradling  powers  is  greater  or 
fmaller.  To  explain  this  analogy  between  a pair  of  prifms 
and  a lens,  either  convex  or  concave,  we  will  fliew  how  a 
pencil  of  folar  rays  pafling  through  a prifm  of  glafs  is  dif- 
perfed  at  the  fecond  furface,  fo  as  to  form  the  folar  fpec- 
trum  compofed  of  the  prifmatic  colours  : Let  a b c,  in 

fig.  9,  be  a triangular  piece  of  glafs,  called  a prifm,  and  d a 
pencil  of  folar  light,  entering  the  prifm  at  e,  in  the  line  de^, 
parallel  to  the  bafe  ac:  on  entering  the  glafs  it  will  be  re- 
frafted  towards  this  bafe,  and  emerge  at  the  point  f,  a little 
nearer  to  c than  e is  to  a.  At  this  point  of  emergence,  y,  the 
pencil  will  begin  to  difperfe  into  rays  of  different  colours, 
but  whether  into  feven  or  any  other  number,  is  not  our 
prefent  objeft  to  enquire.  Let  A B be  a fereen,  receiving 
the  difperfed  pencil  in  a darkened  room,  and  f g will  be  the 
ray  of  mean  refradlion, //j  will  be  the  red  ray,  or  ray  of 
leaft  refl  ation,  and  f i will  be  the  violet  ray,  or  ray  of 
greateft  refraftion,  h i being  the  length  of  the. coloured  fpec- 
trum.  Let  this  prifm  be  of  crown-glafs  ; then  fubftitute 
another  of  flint-glafs,  exaflly  in  the  fame  fituation,  and  the 
extreme  rays,  h and  i,  will  now  be  difperfed  to  H and  I,  and 
the  diftance  between  thofe  new  points  will  be  the  length  of 
the  fpedlrum^  with  flint-glafs.  Now  the  angle  gf^  with 
both  prifms  is  called  the  angle  of  deviation,  or  of  mean  re- 
fraftion  ; the  angle  ifh  \s  called  the  angle  of  difperfion  with 
the  crown,  and  I_/H  the  fame  with  the  flint  prifm;  but 
thefe  angles  of  difperfion  are  fubtended  by  the  lines  i h and 
I H refpedtively,  which  are  the  lengths  of  their  refpeiftive 
fpeftra,  which  therefore  are  the  meafures  of  the  angles  of 
difiperjion  of  the  two  different  prifms.  Martin  found  thefe 
exaftly  as  3 ; 5,  and  therefore  recommended  the  geometrical 
foci  of  the  crown  and  flint  glaffes  to  be  always  in  this 
proportion  ; but  Tulley  has  found  that  this  ratio  will  not  be 
accurate  with  all  fpecimens  of  flint-glafs,  and  therefore 
takes  a different  ratio,  for  each  fpecimen  of  glafs  that  differs 
in  this  quality,  from  Martin’s.  In  the  fame  fpecimen  of 
glafs,  the  angle  of  deviation  always  bears  the  fame  propor- 
tion to  the  angle  of  difiperjion,  or  dififipation  as  it  is  fome- 
times  called  ; and  it  was  the  opinion  of  fir  Ifaac  Newton 
that  this  is  the  cafe  in  all  fpecimens;  but  it  remained  for 
the  fenior  Dollond  to  difeover,  which  is  the  bafis  of  all 
achromatic  conftriuftions  of  an  objeft-glafs,  that  the  angles 
of  deviation  may  be  the  fame,  when  the  angles  of  difperfion 
are  not  the  fame,  and  vice  verfid ; and  we  have  a ftriking  in- 
ftance  in  crown  and  flint  glafs,  in  which,  when  the  difperfive 

powers 
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powers  are  made  to  balance  each  other  in  oppofite  directions, 
there  yet  remains  a balance  of  refraClive  power  in  favour  of 
the  crown,  arifing  from  its  greater  thicknefs,  which  difpofes 
colourlefs  rays  Hill  to  deviate  or  be  refraCted,  but  to  a more 
diftant  focus  than  would  have  been  if  the  crown  had  been 
ufed  alone.  This  effeft  may  be  feen  in  Jig.  lo,  where  a pair 
of  prifms,  a and  b,  are  infcribed  in  the  double  convex  lens  of 
crown-glafs,  and  the  pair  c and  c within  the  double  concave 
of  flint ; the  incident  rays  d e and  d e,  at  each  fide  of  the 
axis  g 0,  enter  the  convex  at  the  points  e and  e,  and  are  re- 
frafted  towards  the  axis,  till  they  meet  with  the  inverted 
prifms  c and  e of  flint,  when  they  are  refraCted  in  a contrary 
direction,  fo  as  to  prevent  their  meeting  at  the  point  o of 
the  axis  to  which  they  tended,  and  emerge  at  tlie  points  f 
and  f colourlefs,  in  confequence  of  the  oppofite  difperfions 
which  take  place  in  the  prifms ; but  after  emerfion  they 
tend  to  a new  and  more  diftant  point  O in  the  axis,  and 
there  come  to  an  achromatic  focus. 

To  render  this  explanation  ftill  more  intelligible  witii 
refpeCt  to  the  oppoftt'wn  of  two  counteracting  difperfions,  let 
there  be  two  feparate  prifms,  placed,  as  in  ii,  at  a 
diftance  from  each  other,  and  inverted  with  refpeCt  to  each 
other  ; let  ab  che  [the  prifm  of  crown-glafs,  and  ABC 
a fimilar  one  of  flint-glafs  ; and  let  two  pencils  of  white 
light  enter  thefe  lenfes  in  oppofite  directions,  one  d,  and  the 
other  D ; then^  and  G will  be  the  rays  of  mean  refraCtion, 
h and  H thofe  of  leaft,  or  red  ; and^i  and  I thofe  of  moft,  or 
violet.  Now  as  the  refraCtive  power  of  the  flint  prifm 
A B C is  greater  than  that  of  the  crown  a b c,  the  mean 
ray  G in  the  firft  will  be  nearer  its  prifm,  than  g,  the  mean 
ray  of  the  fecond,  to  its  prifm  ; but  the  angle  of  difperfion 
fubtended  by  H I,  will  be  greater  than  that  fubtended  by 
h i,  while  the  prifms  have  the  fame  refraCting  angles  C and 
0.  Now  as  the  refraCtion  and  difperfion  in  the  fame  prifm  are 
proportionate  to  the  refraCting  angle,  thefe  may  be  both 
reduced  to  any  aflignable  quantity  by  a rediiCtion  of  the  re- 
fraCtiug  angle  ; then  let  the  fide  of  the  prifm  of  flint  C A 
be  ground  down  till  it  becomes  C K,  thereby  making  the 
angle  B C A,  the  original  refraCting  angle,  equal  B C K,  the 
new  refraCting  angle  ; and  let  this  fecond  angle  be  to  the  firft  as 
the  refractive  power  of  the  crown  is  to  the  refraCtive  power  of 
the  flint  ; or,  in  other  words,  let  the  refraCting  angles  C and 
t be  inverfely  as  the  refraCtive  powers  of  the  two  fpecimens 
of  glafs  formed  into  prifms  ; nA.  as  that  of  ^ F : G F/; 
and  then  the  mean  ray  G will  be  extended  to  c,  and  F c will 
be  parallel  toy C ; that  is,  the  mean  refraCtion  of  the  two 
lenfes  w'ill  be  alike,  the  angle  G F f — Z.  ^/F,  by  being 
alternate.  In  tliis  fituation  of  the  refraCting  angles  of  the 
oppofite  prifms,  the  rays  would  both  enter  and  emerge 
parallel  as  to  refraBion  ; but  as  to  difperfion,  that  of  the  flint 
would  ftill  predominate  a little,  or  the  angle  H F I would  in 
fome  meafnre  exceed  the  angle  h f i \ but  thefe  are  the  angles 
J6?e  want  to  have  equal ; therefore,  to  make  the  refraCting 
angles  C and  c of  the  two  prifms  proportional  to  the  dif- 
perf  ve  powers,  or  to  the  fpeCtra  h t and  H I in  fg.  9,  let  the 
fide  B C alfo  of  the  flint  prifm  be  ground  down  a little  to  /, 
fo  that  the  refraCting  angle  / C /•  of  this  flint,  (liall  be  to  the 
refraCting  angle  a c b of  the  crown  in  this  ratio  of  the 
fpeCf ra  ; and  then  not  only  will  the  difperfive  powers  of  the 
two  prifms  become  equal,  but,  what  is  equally  ncceffary,  G 
will  now  fall  beyond  c ; that  is,  the  refraCtive  power  of  the 
flint  by  this  fecond  diminution  of  its  refraCting  angle,  will 
become  lefs  than  the  refraCtive  power  of  the  crown,  and  the 
diflerence  of  thefe  powers  will  refraCt  the  tranfmitted  rays,  as 
in  fig.  10,  finally  to  the  diftant  point  O,  as  has  been  ex- 
plained, while  at  the  fame  time  the  rays  that  arrive  there 
will  be  without  colours.  If  now  we  conceive  that  the  re- 
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fraCting  angle  of  each  of  the  flint  prifms  £ and  c,  in  fg~  10, 
infcribed  within  the  concave  lens  r r,  is  fo  proportioned  to 
the  refraCting  angle  of  the  prifms  a and  b,  infcribed  in  the 
convex  lens  of  crown  a b,  as  the  refraCting  angle  I Q k oi  the 
flint  prifm  in  fg.  1 1.  is  to  the  refraCting  angle  a c b oi  the 
cKown  prifm,  then  the  double  objeCt -glafs  in  fg.  10.  will 
be  achromatic  ; its  lenfes  being  analogous  to  the  correct- 
ing prifms.  Thus  the  theory  of  a double  achromatic 
objeft-glafs  is  within  the  comprehenfion  of  our  ordinary 
readers  ; and  as  the  triple  objeCt -glafs  has  two  thin  con- 
vex lenfes  of  crown,  inftead  of  one  thick,  to  combine  with 
the  flint  concave  one,  a farther  explanation  is  unnecef- 
fary,  particularly  if  the  thick  double  convex  be  fuppofed 
to  be  divided  longitudinally  into  two  plano-convexes,  and 
to  be  placed  one  on  each  fide  of  the  concave  : for  when 
thefe  plano-convexes  are  formed  into  two  curves,  giving 
the  fame  focal  diftance  each  as  one  of  the  plano-convexes, 
then  the  union  of  the  three  lenfes  will  be  that  reprefented  in 
•fis-  7- 

We  may  now  proceed  to  exemplify  this  theory,  arifing  out 
of  Dollond’s  grand  difeovery  ; and  to  make  the  conftruClion 
as  famili.ar  as  pofTible,  we  will  avoid  all  fluxional  calculations, 
and  explain  fuch  algebraical  ones  only,  as  are  indifpenfable,  in 
the  firft  example  at  full  length,  as  they  occur,  fo  that  the 
abridgments  in  the  fubfequent  examples  may  be  clearly  in- 
telligible. Our  aim  differs  from  that  of  our  prcdeceflbrs  in 
this  refpeift.  The  illuftrious  mathematicians  Euler,  d’ Alem- 
bert, Clairaut,  Bofcovich,  Klugel,  and  Robifon,  have  given 
formulae  for  the  calculation  of  achromatic  objedt-glalfes,  that 
are  above  the  comprehenfion  of  ordinary  opticians  ; and  Dr. 
Brewfter  has  calculated  tables,  according  to  thefe  formulae, 
of  the  different  curves  that  fuit  a certain  fpecimen  only  of  flint- 
glafs,  and  that  fuch  as  is  not  to  be  found,  at  leaft  in  Eng- 
land ; n)i%.  that  which  has  its  fines  of  the  L.  of  incidence 
and  of  the  L of  refradtion  as  1.604  • Befides,  the  cal- 
culations tabulated  are  not  in  a pradtical  form  in  Table  II., 
the  radius  of  the  convex  being  fliorter  than  that  of  its 
contiguous  concave.  On  the  contrary,  we  propofe  to 
take  glafs  that  falls  in  our  way,  and  to  calculate  in  a 
familiar  manner  the  radii  of  curvature  that  fhall  fuit  fpe- 
cimens already  within  our  reach.  In  fhort,  our  predeceffors 
fhew  how  achromatic  objedt-glaffes  may  be  made,  if  proper 
glafs  could  be  obtained ; and  we  will  explain  how  achromatic 
objedt-glaffes  are  made,  and  in  the  bef  manner,  with  glafs 
of  our  own  manufadture. 

Example  1 — Let  it  be  required  to  form  a double  objedl- 
glafs  of  thirty  inches  focal  length,  from  the  fecond  flint-glafs 
and  crown-glafs  given  in  Tulley’s  table  of  experimental  re- 
fults  ? In  the  crown-glafs,  the  ratio  of  the  fines  of  the 
angles  of  incidence  and  of  refradtion  (m  : n)  is  1.528  ; i | 
and  in  the  flint-glafs  it  is  1.5735  : i ; while  the  rati® 
of  their  difperfive  powers  are  .500  : .762,  or  i : 1.524. 
The  firft  ftep  is  to  determine  the  ratio  of  the  geometri- 
cal focus  of  the  firft  or  crown-glafs,  to  the  compound 
focus  of  the  propofed  pair  of  glafles,  in  order  that  the 
radii  of  this  lens  may  be  known,  before  its  proper  com- 
panion, the  flint  lens,  have  its  focus  determined.  It  will  be 
convenient  to  call  the  radius  of  the  convex  i,  and  as  it  is  pro- 
pofed to  have  it  a double  convex,  the  geometrical  focus  will 
alfo  be  I ; but  as  the  compound  focus  of  both  lenfes  is 
the  refraBed  focus  always,  the  geometrical  focus  i mull  be 
turned  into  the  refradled  focus  alfo,  in  order  to  h.tve  both  of 
the  fame  denomination  : but  to  do  this  we  want  the  divifor, 
which  may  be  taken  from  the  table,  or  derived  from 

1,528  — i.eoo  ^ ^ , 

—d — =.728x  2 I.0J6,  the 

t.ooo 

T i 


X 2 ? thus 
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diviforof  the  crown;  and 


•5735 


147,  the  divifor  of  the  flint. 


— = -5737  X 2 = 

i.ooo 

In  the  next  place  we  have 


= .04607  for  the  refrafted  focus  of  the  crown  lens  ; 

1.056 

and  becaufe  the  foci  of  the  crown  and  flint  lenfes  mull  be  in 
the  fame  ratio  as  their  difperftve  powers,  which  we  have 
1.524 


Hated  to  be 


.524,  we  fhall  have 


1. 147 


t.3827  for  the 


rerra£led  focus  of  the  concave  or  flint-glafs.  Now,  having 
.94697  : 1.3827  as  the  ratio  of  the  two  feparate  re- 
fradled  focal  diftances  that  fliall  banifh  all  colours  by  their 
equal  and  oppolite  difperfive  powers  ; we  next  find  what  will 
be  the  compound  focus  correfponding  to  thefe  two  when 
put  in  contaft.  Let  F be  the  focus  of  the  conve.x,  and 
'F  that  of  the  concave ; and  by  our  praBlcal  theorem  5.  there 

F X 'F 

will  be  -= = the  compound  focus,  which  in  plain 


numbers  will  Hand  thus  ; ^ ^ 3^^7  _ the 

r. 3827 -.94697 

proportional  compound  focus  required.  Now  if  the  prifma- 
tic  aberration  were  the  only  one  necelfary  to  be  counteradled, 
we  have  already  obtained  numbers  that  would  enable  us  to  con- 
llruft  an  achromatic  or  colourlefs  compound  objedl-glafs  ; for 

if  we  multiply  F, 'F,  and  / alike  by  or  9.12,  the 

geometrical  focus  of  tlie  convex  lens,  we  fliould  have  the 
abfolute  refrafted  focus  of  F = .94697  x 9.121  = 8.636  ; 
that  of 'F  = 1*3827  X 9.1^—  12.61  ; and  the  compound 
focus  = 3.29  X 9.  i2^=  30  very  nearly  ; and  it  would  be 
immatei'ial  what  the  curves  were,  provided  the  refrafted 
focal  diftances  of  F and  'F  were  as  above  ftated  : but  as 
the  tools  for  forming  the  curves  refpedtively  for  the  Tides  of 
thefe  lenfes,  muft  have  regard  to  the  radii  of  curvature,  it 
would  be  now  necelfary  to  ufe  the  dimfors  as  multipliers,  to 
convert  the  refrafled  into  the  geometrical  foci,  and  then  the 
bufinefs  might  be  put  in  hand.  On  this  fuppofition,  of  there 
being  only  one  kind  of  aberration,  the  conftrmftion  of  a 
compound  achromatic  objeft-glafs  would  be  no  difficult 
affair  ; for  while  the  focal  diftances  only  are  required  to  be 
to  each  other  in  a given  ratio,  the  radii  of  curvature  might 
be  varied  almoft  at  pleafure,  without  affedling  the  focal 
diftance.  But  there  yet  remains  the  fpherical  aberra- 
tions of  the  two  feparate  lenfes  to  oppofe  to  each  other  in 
fuch  proportion,  that  their  tendency  to  produce  indijlindnefs 
may  be  completely  obviated.  Before  the  time  of  fir  Ifaac 
Newton,  this  was  the  only  kind  of  aberration  that  opticians 
thought  they  had  to  contend  with ; and  though  it  is  fmall 
111  quantity,  compared  to  the  prifmatic  abei-ration,  yet  it  is 
more  difiicult  to  conquer.  It  is,  however,  contrary  to  the 
opinion  of  that  great  philofopher  and  mathematician,  in  the 
power  of  the  modern  optician  to  cure  this  defeft  of  fpheri- 
cal glaffes,  by  means  equally  Ample,  when  determined,  as 
thofe  by  which  the  prifmatic  colours  are  made  very  nearly  to 
vanilh.  As  in  the  annihilation  of  the  prifmatic  colours,  the 
ratio  of  t\\Q  focal  diflances,  made  direftly  as  the  ratio  of  the 
difperfive  powers,  is  a cure  for  the  firft  imperfedlion  ; fo  the 
ratio  of  the  radii,  r : R,  of  the  two  lenfes,  fo  calculated  as  to 
counteraft  each  other’s  fpherical  aberrations,  is  the  cure  for 
the  fecond  imperfection ; and  this  cure  we  have  yet  to  apply, 
10 


without  interfering  with  the  remedy  which  we  have  juft  pre- 
feribed  for  the  other.  In  order  to  mark  the  diftinftion  that 
muft  be  made  in  the  fymbols,  as  applied  refpeftively  to  the 
convex  and  concave  lenfes,  let  it  be  underftood,  that  the  fub- 
joined  notation  will  be  attended  to  in  our  inveftigation  of  the 
curves  proper  for  our  prefent  purpofe  ; vise. 


Convex.  Concave. 


r 

means  the  radius  of  the  firft  furface. 

R 

'R 

means  the  radius  of  the  fecond  furface. 

F 

'F 

means  the  focus  from  folar  rays,  or  geome- 
trical, if  fo  expreffed. 

T 

the  thicknefs  of  the  lens. 

A 

'A 

the  fpherical  aberration. 

m 

'm 

the  fine  of  incidence. 

n 

'n 

the  fine  of  refraftion. 

the  compound  focus. 

It  may  be  alfo  necelfary  to  premife,  that  whatever  ratio 
of  the  radii  r and  R be  fixed  upon  for  the  convex  lens,  the 
ratio  'r  : 'R  of  the  concave  may  always  be  found  by  proper 
inveftigation  fuch,  that  its  aberration  will  counteraft  that 
of  : R ; but  the  reverfe  is  not  true  ; the  aberration  of 
: 'R  may  be  too  great  for  the  aberration  of  any  ratio 
r : R to  equal ; therefore  the  ratio  r : R is  firft  affumed, 
as  is  moft  convenient  for  the  optician’s  tools  already 
formed  ; and 'r  : 'R  muft  be  fo  calculated,  that  its  aberration 
lhall  be  in  due  proportion  for  correfting  the  aberration  of 
the  affumed  convex  lens.  We  now  have  to  do  with  the  geo- 
metrical foci  of  both  lenfes,  when  their  radii  become  the 


fubjeft  of  inveftigation ; and  we  have  feen  that  9. 1 2 — j 

is  the  geometrical  focus  of  the  convex  lens,  therefore 
1.524  X 9.12  = 13.9  is  the  geometrical  focus  of  the  con- 
cave, their  ratio  being  ftill  as  their  difperfive  powers, 
very  nearly.  Let  us  now  affume  r — 7^5,  or  any  other 
quantity  at  option,  and  fee  by  the  proper  theorem  what  R 
will  be,  to  have  a focus  of  9. 1 2 inches : to  do  this  we  have,  by 


No.  I.  of  our  pradical  theorems,  before  given. 


rF 

2r-F 


= R, 


or,  in  figures. 


7-5  X 9-1^ 

2 X 7.5  - 9.12 


R = 11.63  ; ^ence 


r : R ::  7.5  : 11.63,  ^ • ^-55'  I’*  place,  we 

muft  determine  what  is  the  longitudinal  aberration  arifing 
from  the  figure  of  a lens,  where  the  ratio  r:  R is  1 : 1.55, 
which  is  moft  conveniently  done  by  the  general  theorem  of 
Huygens,  which  we  have  before  exemplified,  and  which 

ftands  thus  ; ^7  ^ 7 R ^ -p  _ ^ ^ X. 


viz.  27  r’ 
+ 6rR 
+ 7 R' 

value  of  nu-"^ 
merator  j 


27.0  1 

9-3 

c+R)’  = I + 1. 55V’  = 6.5025 

16.8175 

' multiplied  by  6 

value  of  deno-7 

53-1175 

minator  - j ~ 39-°^5 

Then  13— HI  = 1.3614  X T = A. 

39.015 

Having  now  found  1.361  X T = A of  the  convex  lens, 
the  value  of  T,  which  is  the  fum  of  the  verfed  fines  of  the 
two  interfering  curves  of  its  furfaces,  may  be  calculated  by 
the  fquare  root,  or  by  plane  trigonometry,  and  will  be 
found  = .252,  when  the  femi-diameter  of  the  lens  is  1.5, 
confequently  1.361  X .252  = .3429,  is  the  abfolute  quantity 
of  the  fpherical  aberration  of  the  convex  lens  ; but 'T  of  the 

concave 
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concave  is  by  calculation  .1653,  and 


•3429 

•1653 


2.074  is  its 


proportional  aberration.  But  as  the  thicknefs,  breadth,  and 
geometrical  focal  length  of  every  lens,  of  whatever  form, 
mull,  from  the  properties  of  the  circle,  be  in  proportion  to 
each  other  (fee  Martin’s  New  Syftem,  art.  705.),  'F  may 
be  taken  at  once,  inftead  of  uling  T and  /T  with  their  cal- 
culated values  (which  require  fome  operations),  and  then 
the  work  will  be  greatly  facilitated;  thus  1.361  x T X 
1.524  = 2.074  X 'T  = 'A.  Now,  as  this  quantity  2.074 
bears  the  fame  proportion  to  1.361,  as  the  focus  of  the  con- 
cave does  to  the  focus  of  the  convex,  it  might  be  concluded 
that  this  would  be  the  proper  aberration  to  correA  the  aberra- 
tion 1.361  of  the  convex  lens;  but  this  is  not  the  cafe,  for, 
firll,  the  longitudinal  aberrations  ai'ifing  from  the  figure  are 
not  in  the  funph  proportion  to  the  foci  of  the  lenfes  refpefl- 
ively,  neither  is  the  quantity  the  fame  with  the  flint  as  with 
the  crown  glafs.  Martin  afierts  that  the  fpherical  longi- 
tudinal aberrations  are  to  each  other,  in  like  lenfes  of  dif- 
ferent focal  lengths,  inwrfely  as  ‘Cae.  fquares  of  the  foci  refpeft- 
ively  ; confequently,  in  our  example,  thefe  aberrations  would 
be  inverfely  as  F’ : 'F*  ; or  as  13.9  x 13*9':  9.12  x 9.12' ; 

that  is,  as  193.21  : 83.174,  or  as  . 0.^5}  ’ there  will  be 


— .88?  = %,  the  correcting  divifor,  and  atfo  — — 
.2914  ^ 

= 2.348  = 'A  corrected. 

.883 

Having  now  afcertained  the  aberration  2.348  x of  the 
concave  lens,  that  will  balance  the  aberration  1.361  x T of 
the  convex,  we  mufl  proceed  to  determine  the  ratio  V : 'R 
of  the  concave,  that  fliall  have  exactly  this  aberration  ; to 
be  able  to  do  this  without  a table  of  aberration,  requires  an 
acquaintance  with  quadratic  equations  ; for  the  proportion 
of  the  radii  'r  and  'R  mult  be  invefcigated  from  the  corre£ted 
aberration  which  we  have  now  afcertained. 


I ft.  We  have 


27  -f  6 r R 4-  7 
6 x r -f  RP 


A (b) 


the  general  theorem)  = 2.348  x 'T,  as  before  found  ; but 
w'e-  make  no  dillinction  betw'een  r,  R,  T,  A,  and  'r,  'R, 
'T,  'A,  that  we  may  Amplify  the  fymbois  ; this  equation, 
by  evolution  of  r -t-  Ri’'  in  the  denomiinator, 
27r“-f6rR-l-  7R 
R^' 


2 r R 


becomes 

— ==  2.348  X T ; now  by  put- 


6r 


7 'T 

X 

2 r 4-  I 6 


.348 


when  Tulley  took  0.585  = 'A,  this  aberration  was  found 
much  too  little  ; for  when  he  had  ground  the  lenfes  with 
curves  to  produce  this  aberration,  he  found  that  the  eye-tube 
required  to  be  drawn  outwards  more  than  inwards  by  the 
fcrew,  from  the  true  focal  point,  before  the  image  difap- 
peared,  which  is  a proof  that  the  concave  had  lefs  than  its 
fhare  of  aberration  ; it  being  confidered  as  a teft  of  good 
corredlion,  when  the  image  difappears  at  points  of  the  tube 
equally  diftant  from  the  point  or  diftinft  vifion,  accordingly 
as  the  tube  is  pufhed  in  or  drav/n  out  from  its  focal  point. 
And  here  was  probably  the  difficulty  that  ^Martin  experi- 
enced between  his  theory  and  pradlice.  Neither  was 
the  aberration  thus  obtained  in  due  proportion,  when  cor- 
refted  by  the  Ample  ratio  of  the  two  divifors  za  : 2'a,  or 
1.056  ; 1.147,  for  the  difference  of  the  refradlive  powers  ; 
for  as  1. 147  : 1.056  ::  1.161  ; 1.253  5 ^•'^53  ^ = 

was  Hill  too  little  for  due  corredlion.  Though  the  telefcope 
was  achromatic  by  virtue  of  the  ratio  of  the  foci  of  the 
crown  and  flint  lenfes,  yet  there  was  a want  of  perfeft  dif- 
tinBnefs,  owing  to  the  deflciency  of  aberration  attaching  to 
the  concave  lens.  After  a multiplicity  of  inveftigations, 
calculations,  and  praftical  trials,  Tulley  at  length  difcovered 
a method  of  balancing  the  oppoAte  aberrations,  which  he 
has  continued  to  pradlife  with  fuccefs  for  years,  and  which 
is  therefore  no  new  project.  The  method  is  this  : the  value 
of 'A  (2.074  X 'T)  being  Aril  determined  from  A,  in  the 
ratio  of  F : 'F,  as  above  explained,  the  correBing  niimher  is 
thus  obtained  ; if  we  call  the  fquare  root  of  the  cube  of  the 
refradlcd  focus  of  the  convex  = x,  the  geometrical  focus 
being  taken  = i ; and  put  alfo  y for  the  fquare  root  of  the 
cube  of  the  refradled  focus  of  the  concave,  when  its  geo- 

metricalffocus  is  = i ; then  -L  = a is  the  corrcdling  number^ 

by  which  the  proportional  aberration,  before  determined, 
mull  be  divided,  to  gain  the  proper  or  correBed  aberration, 

'A 

now  expreffed  by  the  fymbois  — . In  the  inftance  before 

us,  tlie  calculation  will  be  .947^  = .8492781,  and  its  fquare 
rout  = ‘■2914  = X ; and  ^ .872^  — .2575  = y ; then 


X T ; or,  dividing  both  Ades  by  —,  6 x 2.348  = 14.088, 


27  -f  6 r 4-  7 


; and  multiplying  both  by  the 


-P  2r  4- 

denominator,  14.I  -f  28.2  r -f  14.1  = 27  r’  -f  6 r -)-  7 : 
then  fubtrafting  equal  quantities  from  both,  there  remains 
22. 2r  4-  7.1  = 12.9H;  and  by  tranfpofition,  12.9  r’—  22.2 
r — 7. 1 for  the  quadratic.  Now  to  And  the  root,  we  have  Ai'll 
^ 22.2  r __  7.1 

12.9  ~ 12.9 

iTa)'  _ 7.1  II. 


_ . 22.2 

co-emcient,  r’ r -f 

12.9 


and  adding  the  fquare  of  half  the 


4 ; there - 

12.9  12.9  12.9 


II,  J ^ f II, I| 

fore  the  root  r — = 'KJ 1 and  r 


12.9 


2.9  12.9! 


+ 


have 


LL 

2.9  12.9  12.9 

Laftly ; to  colledl  the  aggregate  of  the  values  of  r,  we 

7- 


12.9 


1 1 

= '55>  T 


2.9 


= .74,  and  v'  -55  + *7?)  = 


^ 1.29  = 1.135  ; likewife  = *86o  ; therefore  1.133 

4-  .860  = 1.995  — which  was  deAred  ; and  the  rat- 
r : R),  which  we  now  put  again  V : 'R  =;  i«995  : i ; anu 
which  in  Tolley’s  Table  Hands  2 : l.  After  having  thin- 
determined  the  ratio  of  the  radii  V and  'R  to  be  2 : i v i 
nearly,  we  mull  now  And  the  rational  geometrical  focal  < . , 
tance  of  this  concave  by  the  fourth  of  oar  praBical  theoru  . 

above  exempliAed ; vi%.  from  ~ we  Aril  ha  - 
r 4-  R 

= 1.333  ; and  as  the  geometrical  focus  is  knovvr. 


I 4-  2 

to  be  1 3- 9,  we  have  alfo 


'3-9 

•333 

li 


— 10.428  = 'R,  and  10.42& 


X 2 
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X 2 = V ; fo  that  the  four  radii  of  the  faces  and  the  cor- 
refponding  foci  will  fland  thus  ; vi%. 

r = 7.50  \ and  F = 9.12,  the  geometrical  focus  of  the 

R = 11.63  J convex  lens. 

'R  = 10.4287  and  'F  = 13.9,  the  geometrical  focus  of  the 

'r  = 20.856  J concave  lens. 

'•!>  = 30.04  the  compound  refradled  focus  of  the  tele- 
fcope,  according  to  the  proper  theorem. 

We  have  now  brought  the  calculations  of  our  lirft  ex- 
ample to  a conclufion,  accompanied  by  fuch  explanations 
as  may  render  it  unnecelfary  to  dwell  fo  minutely  on  the 
following  examples  ; and  wlien  we  have  gained  thefe  radii 
for  a telefcope  of  30  inches  focus,  we  have  the  means  of 
making  a telefcope  equally  achromatic  and  diftindf  of  any 
other  length ; for  the  ratios  r : R and  '/• : 'R,  being  once  de- 
termined for  crown  and  flint  glafs  of  given  refraftive  and 
difperfive  powers,  require  only  to  be  increafed  in  equal 
quantities  to  fuit  the  foci  of  the  propofed  telefcopes,  as  in 
the  fubjoined  table  ; and  it  may  be  proper  to  notice,  that 
though  the  fpecific  gravity  has  not  been  taken  into  the  ac- 
count in  the  calculations  of  this  example,  yet  it  is  ufeful  as 
an  index  to  point  out  the  ratio  of  the  lines  of  incidence  and 
of  refraflion,  and  of  the  difperfive  powers  to  be  ufed, 
when  the  fpecimens  of  glafs  are  felefted  by  their  fpecific 
gravities  only,  without  an  experimental  trial  by  grinding. 

The  fubjoined  table  is  fuitable  for  achromatic  double 
objeft-glaffes  of  various  lengths ; where  m ; n in  the  crown- 
glafs  is  as  1.528  : i,  and  in  the  flint  as  1.5735  : l ; their 
difperfive  powers  being  1 : 1.524. 


Table  I. — Radii  of  double  Objeft-glalTes  in  Inches. 


<5 

r 

R 

'R 

<r 

6 

1.50 

2.326 

2.086 

4.171 

12 

3.00 

4.652 

4-171 

8.342 

I 

4.50 

6.978 

6.256 

12-513 

t 

6.00 

9-304 

8.342 

16.684 

i 30 

7.50 

11.630 

10.428 

20.856 

! 36 

9.00 

13.956 

12.512 

25.027 

! 

10.50 

16.282 

14.598 

29.198 

I 48 

12.00 

18.608 

16.684 

33-369 

1 

, 54 

13-50 

20.934 

18.770 

37-540 

■ 60 

15.00 

23.260 

20.856 

41.712 

1 72 

18.00 

27.912 

25.025 

50.054 

j 84 

21.00 

32.564 

29.196 

58.396 

j 96 

24.00 

37.216 

33-368 

66.738 

j 108 

27.00 

41.868 • 

37-540 

75.080 

1 *20 

30.00 

46.52 

41.712 

83.424 

In  this  table,  R and  'R  are  the  faces  of  the  two  lenfes 
which  come  in  contaft,  and  r and  'r  the  external  faces ; and 
it  will  be  feen  that  R,  being  a little  longer  than  'R,  the 
convex  face,  will  approach  the  concave  one  very  clofely, 
but  will  not  touch  it,  which  is  a neceflary  praftical  con- 
dition. When  the  aberration  exceeds  1.666,  which  is 
that  of  /■ ; R when  they  are  each  = i,  or  alike  ; then  r 
exceeds  R,  and  the  lens  mult  be  reverfed,  or  put  in  its 
worft  pofition  ; which  is  the  cafe  in  all  our  tables  for  double 
objeft-glaffes  with  the  flint-glafs ; otherwife  the  concave 
would  not  have  had  fufficient  aberration  for  the  convex. 

In  our  next  example  it  will  not  be  neceflary  to  do  the 
work  at  full  length,  but  only  to  give  fuch  an  abridgment  as 
will  be  intelligible  to  the  reader  who  underftands  the  procefs 
minutely  explained  in  the  preceding  example.  The  denfity  of 
different  forts  of  crown-glafs  feldom  varies  ; but  two  fpeci- 
mens of  flint  can  feldom  be  found  to  be  alike.  The  greater 
the  denfity  of  flint-glafs,  the  more  fuitable  it  is  for  the  pur- 
pofe  of  making  a concave  lens  of  an  achromatic  objeft-glafs, 
becaufe  the  radii  of  both  the  lenfes  may  be  longer  for  the 
fame  compound  refrafted  focus;  and,  confequently,  the 
fpherical  aberration  will  be  lefs  than  in  glafs  that  requires 
fhorter  radii  to  produce  the  fame  compound  focus.  If  the 
form  of  the  concave  had  been  given,  the  convex  would  have 
been  determined  by  a reverfed  operation,  where  the  mul- 
tiplier 1.524  would  have  been  a divifor,  and  z a multi- 
plier, &c. 

Example  2 — Let  it  be  required  to  form  a double  objedl- 
glafs  of  30  inches  focal  length,  as  before,  with  the  fame 
crown-glafs  for  the  convex,  but  with  the  denfeft  flint,  in 
which  the  ratio  w : n is  as  1.599  : i,  and  their  difperfive 
powers  I : 1.757  ? 

In  this  example  we  have  1.056  = 2 or  the  divifor  for 
the  crown,  as  before,  and  1.599  ~ 2 = 1.198  = 2 <2,  or 


divifor  for  the  flint ; then 


I 

1.056 


= .94697  = Frefraft  ed,  and 


= 1,466  = 'F,  alfo  refradted ; and  alfo  ^ ^ ^ = 
1.190  'r  — F 

2.67,  the  ratio  of  the  compound  focal  length,  or  what  we 
called  the  rational  compound  focus  ; confequently,  the 
ratio  between  F geometrical  and  the  compound  focus  is 
in  this  example  i : 2.67  ; and  the  ratio  between  the  re- 
fradfed  foci  of  the  feparate  lenfes,  to  corredt  the  colorific 


■■*1''’ {.9X7 

cal  abei'rations,  which  are  next  to  be  confidered,  we  may 
in  the  firfl;  place  determine  the  quantities  x and  y,  and  z 
the  correBing  divifor,  which  is  derived  from  them,  thus ; 

J ^ . 1 ; and  as  — = .834,  &e. 

I v' -94697^  = -2914  = ^3  1.198 


1.4^66  }• 


With  refpeft  to  the  fpheri- 


gives  the  refradted  focus  of  the  flint  or  concave  lens,  (F  geo- 
metrical being  = i in  this  cafe,)  ^ -834^  = .2408  =_y,  and 


.2408 


= z = .826,  the  correBing  divifor  required  for 

a:  .2914 

this  refradlive  power  of  the  flint-glafs. 

30 

2.6’J 

19.73  z=  'F  (geometrical  alfo).  Let  us  here  aflume  r = 9 


In  the  next  place, 
11.23  = ^ (geometrical),  and  11.23  ^ ^-757  = 


inches,  and  then  by  the  theorem 


rY 

EXT'F 


R,  we  get 


R = 14.92,  and  confequently  the  ratio  r : R wall  be 
9 ; 14.92,  or  I : 1.66  in  its  loweft  terras.  A double  convex 

lens 
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lens  ground  with  its  radii  in  this  ratio,  will  have  its  fpheri- 
cal  aberration  = 1.325  X T ; to  counteraft  which,  the  con- 
cave muft  have  its  proper  aberration  determined ; and  then  the 
ratio  of  its  radii  mull  be  inveftigated,  that  fhall  make  a lens 
w'ith  this  determined  quantity  of  aberration.  We  have  feen 
alreadythat  A=  1.325  x T,  therefore  1.325  X 1.757=2.328 
X rr  = 'A,  the  proportional  aberration  for  'F,  confidered 
as  having  the  fame  refradlive  power  as  F ; but  the  correB- 

tng  divifor  mull  now  be  appKed,  and  — = = 2.818 

is  the  corredled  aberration,  for  which  the  radii  V and  'R  are 
now  to  be  inveftigated.  By  putting  'R  = i,  as  before,  and 
by  working  out  the  root  of  the  quadratic  arifing  from 

^ X T = 2.818,  we  fhall  have  the 

6 X r + 

ratio  'R  : 'r  = I : 3.075.  And,  laftly,  for  the  adlual  radii 


of  the  concave,  we  get,  by  our 

= F ^ ^ ^ ^ 3-075  ^ j 
I -f  3.075 


pradlical  theorem 
= 'F  rational,  and 


2r  R 
r + R 

L?:73 

1.51 


= 13.06  = 'R;  as  alfo  13.06  x 3.075  = 40.15  = 'r,  the 
fecond  fide  of  the  concave.  Whence  we  now  have 


R = 

'R  = 
V = 


9.00 

14.92 

13.06 

40.15 


^ and  F = n.23  geometrical, 
and  'F  = 19.73  geometrical. 


0 — 29.81  according  to  the  proper  theorem. 

It  may  be  fatisfadlory  to  prove,  that  the  geometrical 
quantities  F and  'F,  which  we  have  here  determined,  will 
make  0,  the  compound  focus  of  the  telefcope,  = 30  inches. 
But  it  will  be  requifite  firft  to  turn  the  geometrical  foci 
F and  'F  into  the  refradled  foci,  by  their  refpedlive  divifors, 

11.22 

denominated  2 a and  2 'a,  viz.  1.056  and  1.198  : thus,  — 


= 10.634  = F refrafted,  and 


W-73 

1.198 


= 16.479  = 


fradled ; then  by  our  theorem 


F^T 

'F  - F 


we  have 


Table  II. — Radii  of  double  ObjeA-glafles  in  Inches. 


0 

'•  1 

'R 

V 

6 

1.80  j 2.98 

2.61 

8-03 

12 

3.60 

5-97 

5.22 

16.06 

18 

5.40 

8.95 

7-83 

24.09 

24 

7.20 

”•93 

10.44 

32.12 

30 

9.00 

14.92 

13.06 

40.15 

36 

10.80 

17.91 

15.67 

48.18 

42 

12.60 

20.89 

18.28 

56.21 

48 

14.40 

23.87 

20.89 

64.24 

54 

16.20 

26.85 

23-49 

72.27 

60 

18.00 

29.84 

26.12 

00 

p 

0 

72 

21.60 

35.82 

31-34 

96.36 

84 

25.20 

41.78 

36.56 

1 12.42 

96 

28.80 

47-75 

41.76 

128.48 

108 

32.40 

53-71 

46.98 

144.54 

120 

36.00 

59.68 

52.24 

160.60 

Example  3. — We  fhall  now  take  the  fame  crown-glafs, 
with  a flint-glafs  between  the  two  extremes,  which  we  have 
ufed,  viz,  in  which  m : n is  as  1.584  ; i,  and  their  difper- 
five  powers  as  i : 1.59;  and  let  it  be  required  to  calculate 
a double  achromatic  objeft-glafs  of  30  inches  focal  length, 
as  before  ? 

Flaving  already  the  divifor  {za)  of  the  crown  equal 
1.056,  we  begin  with  getting  that  of  the  flint  thus, 
1.584  — I X 2 = 1.168  = 2'«,  or  proper  divifor;  then 


10.634  X 16.479 
16.479  — IO-634 


[75.237686 

5.845 


= 29.81  = »I>  ; and  if 


1.056 


= .94697  = F refrafted,  as  before  ; and 


•59 

,168 


the  decimal  had  been  carried  farther  in  the  geometrical  foci, 
the  compound  focus  would  have  been  quite  30,  as  required. 
It  may  be  for  the  benefit  of  praftical  men  to  fubjoin  a 
table  fimilar  to  our  preceding  one,  derived  from  the  radii  of 
curvature  determined  in  this  fecond  example.  And  let  it  be 
underftood  by  our  readers,  that  in  all  our  tables  for  the  radii 
of  curvature,  the  length  of  the  telefcope  in  inches  is  de- 
noted by  the  figures  in  the  firft  vertical  column  ; and  that 
the  numbers  in  the  fame  horizontal  column  with  any  given 
length,  fhew  the  proper  geometrical  radii  of  curvature  for 
convex  and  concave  lenfes  to  conftrudl  fuch  telefcope. 

The  following  table  is  fuitable  for  double  achromatic  ob- 
jeft-glaftes  of  various  focal  lengths,  where  711  : ti  in  the  crown- 
glafs  is  as  1.528  : i,  and  in  the  flint  as  1.599  • * > their 
difperfive  powers  4s  i : 1,757. 


>•3613 


F refradled.  Alfo  ^ = 3.1  ii,  the 


'F  - F 

rational  compound  focus  ; and  i : 3.111  is  the  ratio  between 
F geometrical  and  4.  We  have  .x  = .2914  from  our  former 

examples,  and  to  get  y,  we  have  ■ ■ = .856  = 'F  re- 

frafted,  when  'F  geometrical  is  = 1 ; therefore  .856^ 

= .2512 


y .2  c 1 2 

V ; but  — = z:  hence  ~ — = .862  = z, 
X .2914 


the  correfting  divifor.  Again, 


30  ^ 

3.111 


9.643  = F geo- 


metrical,  and  9.64  X 1.59  = 15*327  = 'F  in  the  fame 
denomination.  In  this  example  we  will  take  r = 8 inches  ; 

r F 

then,  by  the  proper  theorem  = R,  we  liave 


8 X 9.64  ,12.12 

= 12.12  = 'F,  and  — — = 1*515  ; con- 

2 X 8 — 9.64  9.64 

4'cquently  the  geometrical  ratio  r : R = 1 : 1.515*  Alfo, 

from 
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from  the  general  theorem  of  Huygens,  we  find  A = i»374 
X T,  and  1.374  X 1.59  = 2.184  x 'T  = 'A  rational,  which 

is  yet  to  be  coiTefted  ; then  ~ — 2*537, 

reAed  aberration.  By  getting  the  root  of  the  quadratic  arif- 
ing  from  this  aberration  agreeably  to  the  general  theorem,  as 
before,  the  ratio  of  the  radii  'R  : 'r  comes  out  i : 2.375. 


Laftly,  by  the  theorem 


2 r R 


we  get 


2 X I X 2.375 


+ R ° IX  2.375 

= 1.407  = 'F  rational,  and  = 10.89  = 'R,  and 

1.407 

alfo  10.89  ^ 2.375  = 25.864  -=±  'r.  We  have,  therefore, 


r — 8.oo| 

R = I2.I2j 


and  F = 


'R  = 10.897  , 

>r  = 25.86}  ^ = 


9.643. 

t5-327- 


Hence  the  next  table  is  fuitable  for  double  achromatic 
objeft-glaffes  of  various  focal  lengths,  where  m : n in  tire 
crown-glafs  is  as  1.528  : i,  and  in  the  flint  as  1.584  : i ; 
and  their  refpedlive  difperfive  powers  as  i : 1.590. 

Table  III. — Radii  of  double  ObjeA'glaffes  in  Inches. 


r 

R 

; 'R  i 

V 

6 

1.60 

2.42 

2.18  1 

5-17 

12 

3.20 

4.84 

4-36 

10.34 

18 

4.80 

7.27 

6-53 

15.52 

24 

6.40 

9.69 

8.71 

20.69 

30 

8.00 

12.12 

10.89 

25.86 

36 

9.60 

14.54 

13.06 

31-03 

42 

1 1.20 

16.97 

15.24 

■ 36-20 

48 

12.80 

19.38 

17.42 

i 41-38 

54 

14.40 

21.81 

19.60 

! 46-55 

60 

16.00 

24.24 

21.78 

51.72 

72 

19.20 

29.08 

26.14 

62.06 

84 

22.40 

33-93 

30-49 

72.40 

96 

25.60 

38-77 

34-85 

82.75 

108 

28.80 

43-63 

39.20 

93.10 

120 

32.00 

4.8.48 

43-56 

103.44 

Example  4 Let  us  next  take  an  example,  in  which 

plate-glafs  is  fubftituted  for  crown,  and  let  the  fines  of  the 
angles  of  incidence  and  of  refraAion  in  it  be  as  1.504  : T, 
while  w : « in  the  flint  is  as  1.573  : 1,  and  their  difperfive 
powers  I : 1.623  ; length  of  the  telefcope  be 

required  to  be  30  inches,  as  before?  Then  — x 2 

^ 2rt  = 1.008,  is  the  divifor  for  the  plate-glafs;  and 


X 2 = 2a  = 1.147,  ^ divifor  for  the  flint;  alfo 


— ^ = .992  = F refraAed ; and 


.623 


1.088 

F X 'F 

refraAed.  Again,  — — 

'r  — r 


= 1.415  = 'F 


•147 

3,318  = rational;  alfo 


V .992I  = _ ,2124,  and  = .872^  ^ .872' 


— y =.  .2575  ; whence  — 

30 


•2575 

.3124 


47 

= .824  = a.  Like- 


wife  = 9.03  = F,  and  9.03  X 1.623  = 14.65  = 'F. 
Put  r = 7.5;  then  — = R = 11.34,  and  — 

= 1.51,  or  r : R i : 1.5 1 ; hence  A,  by  the  general 
theorem  of  Huygens,  = 1.376XT,  and'A  = 1.376  x 1.623 
= 2.233  X 'T  = the  aberration  of  the  concave  correAed 
for  the  difference  of  refraAive  power.  The  root  arifing  from 
a quadratic  equation  of  this  aberration  is  V = 2.78,  when 
2 r R. 

'R  = I,  confequently  ---  ^ = 1.4.71  = T rational,  and 

= 9.96  = 'F  geometrical ; alfo  9.96  x 2.78  = 
27.68  = 'F  geometrical.  Thus, 

c:  = 7.50 1 F ^ 


”•343 


9.03  geometrical. 


'f  = 27.6s}  ^ geometrical. 


Table  IV. — Radii  of  double  ObjeA-glafles,  with  Lenfes 
of  Plate  and  Flint,  in  Inches. 


(D 

r 

R 

'R 

V 

6 

1.50 

2,27 

1.99 

5-54 

12 

3.00 

4-54 

3-98 

11.07 

18 

4.50 

6.81 

5-97 

16.61 

24 

6.00 

9.08 

7.96 

22.15 

30 

7.50 

11.34 

9.96 

27.68 

36 

9.00 

13-61 

11.95 

33-22 

42 

10.50 

15.88 

13-94 

38.76 

48 

12.00 

18.15 

*5-93 

44-30 

. 54 

13-50 

20,42 

17.92 

49-83 

60 

15.00 

22.68 

19.92 

55-36 

72 

18.00 

27.22 

23.90 

66.44 

84 

21.00 

31.76 

27.88 

77-51 

96 

24.00 

36-30 

31.86 

88.59 

108 

27.00 

40.83 

35-85 

99.66 

120 

30.00 

45-36 

39-84 

110.72 
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Example  5. — Let  the  ratio  of  the  radii  of  the  convex  lens 
be  I : 6,  in  which  die  fpherical  aberration  is  a minimum,  and 
let  the  crown  and  flint  glafs  be  as  in  the  firft  example  for  a 
telefcope  of  30  inches  ? 

Then,  by  the  fame  procefs,  there  will  come  out 

R = 3 1 192  [ ^ 5-^2.  as  before. 

'R  ^ 1 2.60 1 j before. 

V = 15.50J  ^ ^ 

This  table  is  proper  for  glafs  of  the  fame  refraftive  and 
difperfive  powers  as  in  Table!,,  but  with  the  fpherical 
aberrations  the  leaf!  poflible. 

Table  V Radii  of  double  ObjeA-glafles  in  Inches,  where 

the  Convex  has  a Minimum  of  Aberration. 


0 

r 

R 

'R 

V 

6 

i.c6 

6,38 

2.52 

3.10 

12 

2.12 

12.77 

5.04 

6.20 

18 

3,18  1 

19.15 

7.56 

9.40 

24 

4.25 

25.54 

10.08 

12.50 

30 

5-32 

31.92 

12.60 

15.50 

36 

6.38 

38-30 

15.12 

18.60 

42 

7-44 

44.68 

17.64 

21.70 

48 

8.50 

51.07 

20.16 

24.80 

54 

9-57 

57-45 

22.68 

27.90 

60 

10.64 

63.84 

25.20 

31.00 

72 

12.76 

76.61 

27-72 

37.20 

84 

14.88 

89.38 

30.24 

43.40 

96 

17.00 

102,15 

32.76 

49.60 

108 

19.14 

1 14.91 

35.28 

55.80 

120 

21.28 

1 27,68 

50.40 

62.00 

In  the  preceding  example,  where  the  ratio  of  the  two 
radii  of  the  convex  lens  were  given,  r comes  out  = 5,32  in 
a thirty-inch  telefcope  ; and  in  like  manner,  when  the  aber- 
ration only  is  given,  the  ratio  of  the  radii  niay  firft  be  de- 
termined by  a quadratic  equation,  and  then  the  other  curves 
may  be  determined  as  they  have  been  here,  without  any  af- 
fiimption  of  r in  the  convex  lens.  But  in  ail  cafes  the  re- 
lative refraftive  and  difperfive  powers  muft  be  known  pre- 
vioufly  to  the  calculations  fuch  as  we  have  exemplified. 

Example  6. — In  this  example  let  us  take  the  fame  crown 
and  flint  glafs  as  we  did  in  the  fecond  example,  and  put 
/■  = 7.5,  as  in  our  firft  example  ; and  then  the  radii  will  be 
as  in  the  following  table. 


Table  VI-. — Radii  of  double  ObjeA-glaffes  in  Inches. 


<t> 

r 

R 

'R 

V 

6 

1.50 

4.47 

2.91 

6.3  2 

12 

3.00 

8-94 

5.82 

12.24 

18 

4.50 

13-41 

8-73 

18.35 

6.00 

17.88 

1 1.64 

24.47 

30 

7.50 

22.34 

34.56 

30.58 

“3T 

9.00 

26,81 

1 7-47 

36.70 

42 

10.50 

31.28 

20.38 

42,82 

48 

12,00 

35-75 

23-29 

48.94 

54 

1 13^50 

0.242 

26.20 

55-05 

60 

15,00 

44.68 

29.12 

61.16 

72 

18.00 

53.62 

34-94 

73-40 

84 

21.00 

62.56 

40.76 

85.64 

96 

24.00 

71,50 

46.58 

97.88 

108 

27.00 

80.44 

52.41 

1 10. 12 

1 120 

1 

30.00 

89-37 

58-23 

122.32 

Example  7.  — Let  us  take  in  this  example  the  crown  and 
flint  glafs  as  in  the  firft  example,  and  put  r = 9,  as  in  our 
fecond  example,  and  then  the  radii  will  come  out  as  in  the 
fubjoined  table. 

Table  VII. — Radii  of  double  Objeft-glaffes  in  Inches. 


4, 

r 

- R 

'R 

'r 

6 

1.80 

1.85 

1.83 

5.86 

12 

3,60 

3-70 

3.66 

11.72 

18 

5-40 

5-54 

5-48 

17.58 

24 

7.20 

7-39 

7-31 

23-44 

30 

9.00 

9.24 

9-13 

29.30 

36 

10.80 

11.09 

10.96 

35- 16 

42 

12.60 

12.94 

12.78 

41.02 

48 

14.40 

14.78 

14.61 

46.88 

54 

16.20 

16.63 

16.43 

52.74 

60 

18.00 

18.48 

18.26 

58.60 

72 

21.60 

22.18 

21.92 

70.32 

84 

25.20 

25.88 

25.57 

82.04 

96 

28.80 

29-57 

29.23 

93-76 

108 

32.40 

33-27 

32,87 

105.48 

120 

36.00 

36.96 

36.52 

1 17.20 
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In  this  and  the  fix  preceding  tables,  the  radii  are  calcu- 
lated for  an  aperture  of  three  inches  for  a focal  diftance  of 
thirty  inches  ; and  the  optician  who  may  ufe  any  of  them, 
with  Jimilar  glafs,  may  increafe  or  diminilh  his  aperture 
accordingly  as  the  focal  length  is  greater  or  lefs  than  thirty 
inches. 

If  we  examine  and  compare  the  refpeftive  radii  r and  R, 
and  alfo  'r  and  'R  of  the  convex  and  concave  lenfes  in  the 
preceding  tables,  which  are  all  calculated  by  the  fame  pro- 
cefs  that  is  ufed  by  Tulley,  and  feveral  of  which  have  been 
ufed  in  praftice,  we  fhall  perceive  that  a difference  in  the 
quality  of  tlie  glafs,  as  to  difpeijive  and  refraBive  powers, 
makes  the  cur\TS  of  the  lenfas  widely  different ; and  that  a 
fmall  alteration  in  the  affumed  value  of  r,  the  iiril  face  of 
the  convex  lens,  alfo  produces  a great  alteration  in  the 
curves  of  the  three  other  faces  of  the  compound  objeft- 
glafs.  For  inftance,  if  we  compare  the  radii  in  Table  I. 
with  thofe  in  Table  VI.,  where  r is  affumed  equal,  n/z.  7.5, 
in  both,  and  where  the  fame  crown-glafs  is  ufed,  and  the 
jlint-glafs  alone  taken  different,  the  former  being  No.  2. 
and  the  latter  No.  i ; the  radii  in  the  former  are  r = 7.5, 
R = 1 1-63,  'R  = 10.43,  — 20.86,  in  a telefcope  of 

thirty  inches  focal  length  ; whereas  in  Table  VI.  there  is  r = 
7.5,  as  before,  but  R = 22.34,  'R  = 14.56,  and  'r  = 30.58  ; 
which  curves  are  very  widely  different.  And  if  we  compare 
Table  II.  with  Table  VII.,  in  both  wliich  r is  again 
affumed  equal,  as  well  as  the  crown,  while  the  two  flints  are 
reverfed,  viz.  the  former  having  No.  i.  and  the  latter 
No.  2,  the  comparifon  will  Hand  thus  in  telefcopes  of 
thirty  inches  focal  length  : in  Table  II.  there  is  r = 9.00, 
R = 14.92,  'R  = 13.06,  and  'r  ~ 40.15  ; but  m TableVII. 
r = 9.00,  as  before,  while  R is  = 9.24,  'R  = 9.13,  and 
'r  = 29.30.  Hence  it  is  manifell,  that  it  is  not  only  ufelefs 
but  detrimental  to  copy  the  radii  of  a double  objedf-glals  of 
even  the  beft  telefcope  that  ever  was  made  by  any  artift, 
unlefs  the  refraBive  and  difperfive  powers  of  both  forts 
of  glafs  be  prccifely  the  fame,  in  the  given  and  propofed 
telefcopes  intended  to  be  equally  good  : but  when  different 
fpecimens  of  glafs  are  ncceffarily  ufed  by  different  artifts,  it 
is  hardly  to  be  expedled  that  both  the  requilite  qualities  of 
each  piece  of  glafs  will  be  found  alike,  or  even  fufficiently 
near  a perfeft  fimilarity,  to  authorife  the  copying  of  the 
radii  of  a ffandard  telefcope,  even  if  thofe  radii  could  be 
meafured  by  mechanical  means  with  fuflicient  accuracy  ; 
but  the  meafurement  from  the  folar  focus  of  a lens,  as  is 
ufual,  does  not  afford  data  for  obtaining  the  geometrical 
focus,  and  from  it  the  radii  of  curvature,  unlefs  the  quantity 
2 <2  be  previoully  known  ; though  tlie  converfe  operation, 
we  have  before  feen,  is  not  difficult  to  a praftical  optician. 
We  have  no  hefitation,  therefore,  in  condemning  the  praftice 
of  analyfmg  a telefcope  for  the  purpofe  of  copying  it ; for 
it  is  the  certain  guide  to  irrational  conffruftions ; and 
feldom  >vill  an  inffrumcnt  fo  made  be  free  from  either 
colours  Of  indiftindlnefs. 

Neither  is  it  fafe  to  copy  tables,  fuch  as  thofe  publiffied 
by  Dr.  Brewller,  in  his  edition  of  Fergufon’s  Ledures,  of 
which  the  forms  are  ajfo  given  under  the  article  Achko- 
MATic  Telefcopes,  (in  the  Edinburgh  Encyclopaedia,)  until 
the  fpecimens  of  glafs  to  be  ufed  are  afcertained  to  have 
the  fame  refraBive  and  difperfive  powers,  as  thofe  from 
■W'hich  the  tables  are  calculated,  On  comparing  thefe  tables 
with  the  refults  of  profeffor  Robilon’s  calculations,  given 
in  the  Encyclopaedia  Britannica  under  the  article  Tele- 
.scoPE,  we  find  not  only  that  the  bafis  of  thefe  tables  is 
derived  from  this  fource,  but  that  the  calculations  them- 
felves  are  adopted,  without  further  modification  than  what 
is  neceffary  for  adapting  them  to  given  focal  lengths  of  the 


compound  objecl -glafs.  As  profeffor  Robifon’s  article  on 
our  prefent  fubjedl  has  hitherto  been  confidered  to  be  the 
only  article  in  our  language  that  has  difclofed  the  fteps  by 
which  an  achromatic  objeB-glafs  may  be  conftrufted  diredlly 
from  mathematical  calculations  j it  will  be  fatisfaftoiy  to 
our  readers  that  we  fliould  try  what  curves  will  refult  from 
Tulley’s  praftical  mode  of  proceeding,  when  the  fame  data 
are  taken  that  Robifon  has  ufed  in  one  of  his  examples. 
In  an  example  worked  according  to  Bcffcovich’s  formula, 
the  ratio  of  m : n in  the  crown-glafs  is  taken  as  1.526  : i, 
and  in  the  flint,  fo  high  as  1.604  : i ; while  the  ratio  of  the 
difperfive  powers,  when  converted  into  the  proper  terms,  ai'e 

only  in  the  ratio  i : 1.65,  or  i : ; let  us  fee  what 

.6054 

will  be  the  curves  of  a thirty-inch  telefcope,  when  r is 
affumed  = 9.7,  and  R = 9.54,  according  to  Dr.  Brewfter’s 
Table  VI.,  derived  from  Robifon’s  numbers  0.32325  x 
30  = 9.6975,  and  0.31798  _x  30  = 9.5394. 

As  r is  greater  than  R in  this  affumption,  the  convex 
lens  is  in  its  worll  pofition,  and  the  fpherical  aberration,  A, 
deteiTTiined  by  the  general  theorem  of  Huygens,  will  be 
1.682  X T : and  as  the  geometrical  foci  of  the  two  lenfes 
muff  be  direftly  as  their  difperfive  powers,  and  as  T and 
'T  are  inverfely  as  thofe  foci,  we  ffiall  have  1.682  x 1.65 
= 2.775  proportional  aberration  'A  uncorredled  ; 

then  as  the  correfting  number,  for  flint  of  1.599  : i,  which 
is  the  moft  denfe  that  Tulley  has  met  with,  is  .826,  we  may 
take  this  without  apparent  error  for  that  of  1.604  • ^ 

then  = 3.26  = 'A  is  the  correBed  aberration  of  the 


concave ; and  according  to  this  aberration,  the  root  of  the 

quadratic  will  give  'R  as  i ; 5.40 ; and  by  theorem  - ^ ^ ^ 

r R 


the  rational  focus  will  be 


= ,688  ; tlren 

5.40  X I 


having  r = 9.7,  and  R = 9"54>  by  the  fame  theorem 
we  have  F of  the  convex  = 9.618,  and  F x 1.65  = 
15.8697  = 'F,  or  focus  of  the  concave.  •Alfo  we  have 
I C 8 7 

— ^ — = Q.aoi  = 'R,  or  ffiorter  radius  of  the  concave  ; 
1.688  ’ > 


and  9.401  X 5.4  = 50.76  = V,  or  longer  radius  of  the  con- 
cave. Laftly,  to  obtain  the  compound  focus  O,  we  muff 
reduce  the  geometrical  focus  of  each  lens  into  its  refradled 
focus,  by  the  proper  divifors  1.052  for  the  crown,  and  1.208 

for  the  flint : then  we  ffiall  have  ^ =9.14  for  the  re- 

1.052 

fradled  focus  of  the  convex,  and  = 13.04  for  the 

I • 2O0 

F X 'F 

refrafled  focus  of  the  concave  ; and  by  the  theorem  — ^ 


thefe  numbers  will  give  ^ = 30. 53  = <!>. 

^ 13.04  - 9.14  ^ 

We  have  now  obtained  numbers  that  will  enable  us  to 
form  the  defired  comparifon  ; thus,  according  to  Robifon, 
r = 9.7,  R 9.54,  'R  = 9.54,  V = 47.47  ; 
but  according  to  Tulley, 

r = 9.7,  R = 9.54,  'R  = 9.40,  V = 50.7. 

Alfo,  according  to  Robifon  we  have  F = 9.618  and 
'F  = 13.25  geometrical,  and  the  compound  focus <t>  = 29.1. 
But  according  to  Tulley,  F = 9.618  and  'F  = 15.8697 
geometrical,  while  the  compound  focus  = 30.53. 

2 Now 
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NowasF:'F  ::  i : 1.65  ( the  refpeftivedifperfive powers ), 
let  iis  fee  if.  either  of  thefe  refults  will  make  an  achroma- 

t,c  telefoope:  thus,  as  ^ .. 

which  fliews  that  Tulley’s  foci  are  exadly  as  the  difperjive 
powers,  and  therefore  would  be  achromatic,  if  the  difperjtve 
power  had  been  truly  proportioned  to  the  refraBive  power  ; 
but  from  long  experience  he  knows,  that  the  difperfive 
power  of  flint'glafs  of  the  greateft  denfity,  compared  with 
that  of  crown,  which  feldom  varies,  is  not  lefs  than  1.759  : i. 
Hence  Robifon’s  difperfive  power  is  in  the  firft  place  taken 
too  low  ; and  in  the  next,  allowing  it  to  be  truly  taken,  he 
has  not  preferved  the  two  feparate  focal  diftances  in  luch 
ratio,  agreeably  to  that  of  the  difperfive  powers,  as  will 
make  an  achromatic  telej'cope.  And  this  is  further  proved  by 
the  circumftance,  that  the  compound  focus  does  not  come 
out  exaddly  30,  which  it  will  always  do  by  Tulley’s  procefs, 
if  the  proportions  are  all  rational.  If  we  fubftitute  the 
ratio  1.759  : i,  inftead  of  1.65  : i,for  the  difperfive  power, 
which  Tulley’s  table  of  difperfive  powers  gives,  to  corre- 
fpond  with  the  refraftive  powers,  when  w : « as  1.599  • ^ *’ 
and  if  we  take  the  convex  lens  of  Robifon  in  the  worit  po- 
fition,  as  before,  with  r = 9.7,  and  R — 9.54,  the  radii  of 
the  concave,  by  Tulley’s  mode  of  calculating,  will  be 
'R  = 9.65,  and  V = 68.04,  and  the  compound  focus  <h  = 
25.6  ; with  rvhich  curves  and  focal  length  the  telefcope 
would  be  achromatic,  and  truly  correBed  ior  fpherical  aber- 
ration ; but  as  R comes  out  a deeper  curve  than  'R,  thefe 
furfaces  would  come  in  contaft  at  the  centre,  and  therefore 
are  not  in  a pradficable  form.  Hence  we  infer  that  the  con- 
llruftion  of  an  achromatic  telefcope  with  Robifon’s  convex 
lens  in  its  worjl  pofition  is  impratdicable,  though  a concave 
might  be  determined  to  fuit  it  in  its  bell  pofition  ; viz,. 
when  its  faces  are  reverfed.  There  is,  indeed,  no  form  of 
a double  convex  lens,  but  a concave  may  be  calculated  to  fuit 
it,  provided  the  curves  come  out  in  a prafticable  form  ; but, 
on  the  contrary,  a concave  may  be  fixed  on  that,  in  its  word 
pofition,  (which  is  always  its  pofition  in  a double  objett- 
glafs,)  can  have  no  convex  that  will  match  it.  Martin  has 


fliewn,  that  if  the  aberration  of  a given  concave  be  — x 'T, 

tlien-^  X 'T  X ^ = 6.42857  will  be  a minimum  ; 

h i.  h 


whence  a •.  h 6.43  T 4 ::  16  : 10  nearly.  Therefore,  when 


is  le/s  than  6.43,  the  problem  will  be  impolfible.  For 


inllance,  in  a plano-concave  lens,  the  aberration  is  p of  T, 
and  f X 4 = 4.66  only,  which  fliould  not  be  lefs  than  6.43  ; 
and  therefore  this  lens  cannot  be  ufed  tingly  with  a convex 
of  any  defeription  ; much  lefs  can  a concave  in  its  belt 
form,  where  r:  R ::  1 : 6,  be  ufed;  for  its  aberration 


— X T gives  = 4.284  only.  But  either  of  thefe  may 
14  b 

be  ufed  in  their  word  pofition,  becaufe  then  either  of  them 
will  have  aberration  enough  for  any  convex.  And  this  pre- 
vious confideration  will  enable  the  llcilful  optician  to  fix  on  a 
proper  ratio  of  'r : 'R,  before  he  proceeds  to  his  calculation. 
Should  it  be  aflted,  why  we  prefer  Tulley’s  difperfive 
powders  to  profeffor  Robifon’s  ? our  anfwer  is  this ; that 
Tulley’s  were  not  gained  fimply  by  prifmatic  meafnrement 
of  the  fpeftrum,  like  Robifon’s,  where  lo^re  errors  are  ob- 
vioufly  unavoidable  ; but  have  been  correfted  by  repeated 
comparifon  of  the  focal  lengths  of  the  convex  apd  concave 
Icnfes  in  the  very  bell  achromatic  teleCcopes  feletFed  for  the 
VoL.  XXXV. 


purpofe,  where,  when  a high  magnifying  power  was  ufed, 
the  lead  difcolouration  would  have  been  obfervable  ; and 
as  thefe  foci  are  always  in  the  fame  ratio  as  the  difperfive 
pow'ers,  no  other  method  of  determining  thefe  powers  can 
have  fimilar  pretenfions  to  accuracy. 

When  the  convex  and  concave  lenfes  are  both  ground  and 
polilhed  (fee  Glass  and  Grinding ),  they  require  fome  care 
in  putting  them  properly  into  the  tube,  fo  that  they  may 
have  their  common  axis  coinciding  wdth  the  axis  of  the  eye- 
glalTes,  in  order  that  every  pait  of  the  field  of  view  may 
be  equally  didinft  and  free  from  colour  : and  as  there  will 
always-  be  fome  errors  of  workmanfhip,  and  as  both  lenfes, 
but  particularly  the  flint,  may  not  be  perfedlly  homogeneal, 
one  of  the  lenfes  mud  be  turned  round  in  the  common 
cell,  till  the  faults  of  one  lens  are  obferved  to  correct 
thofe  of  the  other  as  much  as  pollible  ; which  will  be  known 
when  the  vifion  is  mod  didinft,  or  the  objedl  bed  defined. 
Should  any  colour  remain  about  the  edges  of  the  obje£l, 
the  prifmatic  aberration  is  not  corrected  ; and  if  indif- 
tinblnefs  does  not  take  place  foon,  and  at  equal  didances 
from  the  point  of  didinft  vifion,  wTen  the  eye -tube  is  moved 
in  and  out,  the  correflion  for  fpherical  aberration  is  not  per- 
fe£l.  A double  objefl-glafs  is  much  more  ealily  adjuded  for 
a good  central  pofition,  and  for  the  counteradlion  of  oppo- 
fite  errors  of  workmanfhip  and  imperfedlion  of  glafs,  than  a 
triple  one,  and  has  moreover  more  light,  in  confequence  of 
having  but  four  refledling  furfaces  ; but  as  it  does  not  admit 
of  any  change  of  the  faces  in  the  final  adjudment,  the  lenfes 
require  to  be  both  truly  calculated  and  nicely  worked,  in 
order  to  make  the  pradlice  correfpond  with  the  theory  ; 
which  is  probably  the  reafon  why  triple  objecl-glaffes,  that 
admit  of  changes  in  their  pofitions,  are  mod  frequently  made, 
particularly  for  diort  telefcopes  : befides,  half  a dozen  of 
thefe  lenfes  may  be  ground  and  polilhed  at  the  fame  time  ; 
whereas,  for  a double  objeft-glafs,  each  lens  requires  to  be 
ground  and  poliflied  feparately,  and  with  the  greateft 
care. 

Triple  achromatic  OhjeB-glaJfes. — After  having  explained 
the  theory,  and  exemplified  the  condrudlion  of  a double 
achromatic  objebl -glafs  with  great  minutenels,  we  come  now 
to  treat  of  triple  objedl -glades,  that  fhall  have  the  achro- 
matic property  ; but  it  will  not  be  neceffary  to  give  fo  many 
examples,  nor  fuch  minute  explanation,  as  feemed  reqtiifite 
in  our  preceding  p:irt  of  this  fubjedl,  feeing  that  the  cal- 
culations for  a triple  objefl -glafs  are  grounded  on  thofe  that 
we  have  given  for  a double  one,  and  do  not  materially  differ 
from  them.  It  will,  however,  be  proper  to  Ihew  how  the 
compound  focus  of  three  lenfes  is  determined,  before  we 
proceed  to  find  the  achromatic  proportions  of  the  refpedlive 
radii. 

Firft,  we  mull  have  recourfe  to  our  fundamental  theorem, 
(of  Table  I.  of  theorems  for  the  refratlive  foci  of  lenfes,) 


viz.  f = 


Tr  R 


where  p is  the  reciprocal  of 


dK  dr  — pK, 
the  refrafting  power  of  the  medium  employed,  or  of 


— —,  the  meafure  of  that  power,  r and  R the  radii,  as 

before,  and  d the  radiant  dillance.  To  apply  this  theorem 
to  a fyftem  of  glaffes,  as  B,  C,  D,  &c.  which  we  propofe 
doing,  it  is  convenient  to  fubftitute,  for  the  general  expref- 

fion  -E,  the  letters  a,  b,  and  c,  as  peculiar  to  each  medium 

refpecliviely.  Suppofing  now  our  three  lenles  arranged  in 
the  order  B,  C,  D,  with  B next  the  radiant  objeft  (as  in 
Kk  fp. 


TELESCOPE. 


Jig,  12.  Plate  XXVIII.),  we  firfl  determine  the  focus  of  B, 

which  becomes  in  this  cafe,  if  we  fubilitute  — for  p, 

a 

_ I drK  drR 


dR  -f-  dr 


Rj 


R -f  adr  — Rr 


R/"  adR-{-adr—Rr  adR 

dR  + dr ^ 

a 

A If 

{adr  being  negkffed,  when  R is  infinite)  = 


1 b r — r = 


2br- 


2 b ■ 


for  the  compound 


Now  y,  the  focal  diftarice  of  B,  thus  found,  is  manifeftly 
the  radiant  diftance  of  the  fecond  or  middle  lens  C ; and  «s 
the  general  theorem  above  referred  to  involves  the  radiant 
diftance  </,  we  have  only  now  to  apply  that  theorem  again 

to  the  fecond  lens  C,  fubflituting,  as  before,  b for  and 

for  d,  the  quantity  laft  found  as  the  focus  of  B-  This  gives 
the  compound  focal  diftance  of  thefe  two  lenfes  B and  C, 
which  we  will  call  0 ; and  this  again  becomes  the  radiant 
diftance  of  the  lens  D : therefore,  laftly,  the  general  theorem 

is  again  applied  to  this  lens,  fubftitutiBg  c for  ~,  and  the 

laft  found  focus  (tp)  for  by  which  procefs,  we  arrive  at  the 
compound  focus  ($)  of  all  the  three  lenfes.  In  the  appli- 
cation of  thefe  fuccemve  fteps,  it  will  be  proper  to  attend  to 
the  figns  of  the  quantities,  where  one  of  them,  which  in  our 
cafe  is  the  middle  one,  has  its  focus  negative  with  con- 
verging rays.  To  exemplify  this  procefs  in  a triple  obieft- 
glafs  for  parallel  rays,  let  B reprefent  the  outermoft  lens, 

which  we  will  confider  as  a double  convex  lens  with  

n 

z=.  a — 0.53,  and  r and  R each  = 10 ; let  C be  the  double 

concave  of  fimilar  radii  V and  'R,  and  with  ---  b 

n 

= 0.6 ; and  let  D be  a plano-convex,  and  confequently  R 
infinite,  butr  = 10,  as  before,  and = c—  a = 0.53: 


then  for  the  focus  of  B,  putting  — = «,  we  have  — 
drR  drR  d rR 


focus  of  B and  C,  or  rather,  as  the  rays  fall  converging 

on  C,  and  2^  is  more  than  a,  — — — . Affain, 

— 2h  — a ^ 

this  quantity  will  become  d for  the  lens  D,  and  putting 
the  fame  fubftitution  as  before,  in  the  general  theorem 


for  D,  where 


drR 


put  for  p,  we  (hall  have 
drR 


dr  + ^R 
d r 


c d r c d R 


R’ 


or,  when  r = R, 


2cd- 


hence  we  obtain 


lb 


zh- 


or  com- 


2cy.r—2h—axr  2c—zb-\-a 
pound  focus  of  all  the  three  lenfes,  B,  C,  and  D.  Let 
us  take,  by  way  of  example,  three  lenfes  as  follow ; vi%, 
B,  a double  convex  lens  of  crown-glafs,  with  its  refractive 
power  by  experiment  = 0.53  = a,  and  with  equal  radii, 
where  r and  R are  each  = 10 ; let  the  fecond  lens  C be  a 
double  concave  of  flint-glafs,  with  the  fame  radii,  and  of  a 
refractive  power  = 0.6 ; and  let  the  third  lens  D be  a plano- 
convex of  crown-glafs,  of  a refraCtwe  power  of  0.53  alfo, 
with  R = 10  likewife;  then,  according  to  our  laft  expref- 


fion 


zb 


we  have 


2b 


ad- 


and 


lince  d is  alfo  infinite  with  parallel  rays,  the  expreffion  be- 
comes — = F,  as  in  our  lirft  table  of  theorems  for  the 
a 

refracted  foci  of  lenfes,  for  the  firft  lens  B.  This  expreffion 
is  now  put  for  d,  when  we  come  to  confider  the  theorem  as 

applied  to  C : here  we  have  — = i,  and  the  expreffion 

I drR  drR 

becomes  — X or  — — — 

i j rR  h dr  b dR~  rR 

« r + « K.  — 


then,  as  r is  taken  eoual  to  R,  it  will  be  — — 'F 

2 b d — r 

of  the  lens  C.  Now,  if  in  this  expreffion  we  fubilitute 

a 

she  focus  of  B,  for  d,  we  have  for  ~ x 

2 0 d — r a 


2b  + p 3r 

10  to  ^ . 

= — = 25.6  = 4>.  In  this  way 

1.59-1.2  0.39  ^ 

the  compound  focus  of  any  number  of  lenfes  may  be  deter- 
mined, and  the  coiirfe  of  the  rays  might  be  traced  in  a geo- 
metrical figure  out  of  one  glafs  into  another,  until  they  come 
to  their  ultimate  focus. 

For  inftance,  let  us  confider  S and  r,  in  Jg.  1 2,  to  be 
two  parallel  folar  rays  incident  on  the  firft  lens  B,  at  the 
points  b and  b ; thefe  rays,  on  entering,  are  bent  towards 
the  axis  and  then  from  the  points  of  emerfion  tend  to 

their  principal  focus  / ; but  being  intercepted  by  the  double 
convex  lens  C,  they  diverge,  after  entering  at  c and  c,  in  a 
direClion  which  points  backwards  to  the  virtual  focus  p ; but 
in  their  progrefs,  they  again  become  incident  on  the  plano- 
convex at  the  points  d and  d,  and  are  again  refraCled  to- 
wards the  axis,  and  meet  in  a diftant  point  <I>,  which  is, 
therefore,  the  compound  focus  of  all  the  three  lenfes.  And 
if  we  conceive  the  parallel  rays,  S and  r,  to  be  pencils  of 
folar  rays,  that  difperfe  on  entering  the  convex  lens  B,  they 
will  difperfe  in  a contrary  direftion  on  entering  the  coh- 
chve  C,  and  will  again,  on  entering  the  plano-convex  lens  D, 
have  the  excefs  of  difperfion  of  C counterafted  by  a fecond 
oppofing  difperfion  of  D,  and,  inftead  of  coming  to  unite 
at  the  diftant  points  P and  Q,  to  which  they  tended  on 
entering  D,  they  vrill  meet,  by  virtue  of  the  prevailing  re- 
fradlion  of  the  two  lenfes  B and  D taken  jointly,  over  the 
refraftion  of  C taken  feparately,  at  the  compound  focus 
where  the  image  of  the  fun  will  be  formed  ; and  if  both  the 
focal  diftances  and  radii  of  curvature  of  all  the  lenfes  were 
achromatically  adjufted,  as  we  ffiall  prcfently  direfi,  the 
image  would  be  free  from  colours,  and  well  defined. 

The  fame  determination  of  the  foci  y,  0,  and  <I>,  in  any 
combinatjoo,  may,  however,  be  obtained  more  conveniently 

in 


TELESCOPE. 


in  praftice,  when  r and  R are  unequal,  from  our  former 
praftical  theorems,  thus  : let  us  determine  the  compound 

F X F 

focus  of  B and  D by  the  theorem  ^ 
each  a pofitive  focus,  and  call  this  focus  = f geometrical, 
*? 

and  then  — will  be  <f>  refraded ; and  fecondly,  let  'F  geo- 
•2  a 

metrical  be  turned  into  for  the  refrafted  focus  of  the 

2 h 

F X 'F 

concave  C ; and  then,  by  the  theorem  ^ = <?,  v/e 

fiall  have  <J>  for  the  compound  refrafted  focus  of  the  triple 
objeft-glafs,  or  length  of  the  telefcope  : for  example,  taking 

200 


the  fame  data  as  before,  we  flaall  firft  have 


6,66  = 0,  and  - — or 
r.od 


to  + 20 
= 6,23  = tp  refrafted 


and 


X o / F \ ,• 

— ( — )=  8,22  = 'F  refrafted : alfo,  by  the 
1.2  \2i>J 

(5  X 

theorem  becaufe  T has  a negative  focus,  we  get 

6.28  X 8.33  52-33  * • 1 

— ^ ^ = 2C.C3  =;  <?>,  as  was  required, 

S.33  - 6.28  2.05  ^ H 

We  fhall  ufe  this  method  of  finding  the  compound  focus  p 
of  two  lenfes,  and  alfo  <J>,  the  focus  arifing  from  all  the 
three  lenfes,  where  it  is  to  be  undcrftood  that  a,  the  fymbol 
for  the  refraftive  power  of  both  the  crown  lenfes  B and  D, 
is  taken  the  fame  ; and  that  we  exprefs  the  refradfive  power 
of  C,  the  concave,  by  the  fymbol  S,  as  a fubftitute  for  'a. 

We  muft  further  premife,  that  when  T,  the  thicknefs  of 
each  lens  B and  D,  is  not  confidered,  we  fhall  (hew  pre- 
fently  that  the  fpherical  aben'atiou,  arifing  from  any  fingle 
lens  that  receives  the  rays  of  light,  may  be  diminifhed  as 
4 t I,  by  the  combination  of  two  lenfes,  to  be  fubftituted 
for  that  one.  Bearing  thefe  premifes  in  mind,  we  now  pro- 
ceed to  the  confideration  of  a triple  objeft-glafs,  that  fhall 
have  the  due  corredlions  for  both  the  prifmatic  and  fpherical 
aberrations.  It  will  greatly  facilitate  both  our  explanation 
and  exemplification,  if  we  fuppofe  the  two  convex  lenfes 
B and  D,  having  a compound  focus  = p,  to  be  reprefented 
hy  a fingle  lens  E,  with  the  fame  focus  p,  but  with  a diml~ 
rujhed  aberration  ; for  then  we  may  proceed  nearly  as  in  our 
•even  preceding  examples  ; but  reverfing  the  procefs,  when 
the  concave  has  its  radii  given,  to  find  the  convex  lens. 

Example  8. — Let  it  be  required  to  conftrudf  a triple 
achromatic  objedl-glafs  of  30  inches  focal  length,  with  the 
fame  refradlive  and  difperfive  powers  as  in  the  firft  example  5 
■u/z.  with  m : n \n  the  crown  as  1.528  : i,  and  in  the  flint 
as  1.5735  : I ; and  with  the  difperfive  powers  as  : : I.5-24; 
and  let  the  two  radii  of  the  concave  be  each  13.9,  fo  as  to 
have  'F,  as  in  the  firft  example. 

In  the  firft  place  we  have  V ; 'R  ::  i i j,  and,  as  we  have 
^eenabove, 'A  — 1.666  x 'T,by  the  general  theorem  of  Huy- 
gens ; in  the  next  place, becaufe  the  coneaveC  h given  to  find  the 
icnvex  E,  the  corredling  number  %,  found  as  before,  becomes 
a multiplier,  in  a reverfed  operation,  and  we  have  3.666  (^A) 
X 'T  X .883  (a)  =:  1.4735  X T = 'A  ccrrcHcd:  wc  mH'Jt 
alfo  ufe  the  former  multiplier  1.524  {the  difperfive  power, 
proportional  focus)  as  a di-rujcr,  .a.cd  then  we  get 


] \M  ^ 5 _ ^ T = A of  the  fubftituted  lens  E,  with 

1.524 

a focus  = P ; but  there  is  no  fuch  fmall  quantity  of  aberra- 
tion in  any  one  lens.  Let  us  however  fee  what  the  abfolute 
aberration  'A  will  be,  unconnedfed  with  the  fadtor  'T,  which 
fadlor  we  have  determined,  from  the  verfed  fines  to  the  radii 
13.9  and  13.9,  to  be  = .1653  ; therefore  1.4715  X .1653 
= .2432  — 'A  abfolutely.  Now  we  have  feen,  in  the  firft 
example,  that  .252  is  = T of  the  proper  convex  ; let  us 

nowconfider  that  = ,126  is  = T in  one  of  the  lenfes 
2 

B and  D,  which  we  propofe  to  make  in  every  refpedl  fimi- 
lar,  in  order  to  have  as  few  different  curves,  and  confequently 
as  few  different  tools,  as  pofliblc  ; then,  becaufe  .2432  is 

the  ahfolule  aberration  of  C,  the  concave,  we  have 

— r.93  X T = A of  either  of  the  convex  lenfes;  but  T 
is  .126;  therefore  1.93  x .126  = -2432  is  the  abfolute 
aberration  of  each  convex  lens,  exadlly  equal  to  the  abfo- 
lute aberration  of  the  concave.  But  we  have  aflerted,  and 
fhall  demonftrate  hereafter,  that  when  the  thicknefs  of  the 
lenfes  is  negledted,  a proper  combination  of  two  lenfes, 
placed  at  a certain  diftance  from  each  oiher,  will  diminiffi  the 
aberration  belonging  to  one  four  times,  and  even  when  the 
diftance  = o,  this  will  be  nearly  the  cafe  ; now  we  have 
•9^55  ^ T = A in  the  lens  E of  equal  focus,  let  us  leave 
out  A,  and  multiply  by  4,  and  we  have  4 x -9655  = 3.862 
very  nearly,  the  fum  of  the  aberrations  (without  T)  of  the 
two  convex  lenfes  B and  D,  taken  together  ; w'z.  2 x 1.93 
= 3.86  ; but  yet  the  abfolute  aberration  of  each  feparate 
convex  lens  (T  being  confidered)  is  exadlly  equal  to  the 
abfolute  aberration  ('T  confidered)  of  the  double  concave. 
This  relation  of  the  refpeftive  aberrations  being  once  efta- 
bhfhed  and  confirmed  by  praflice,  which  Tulley  affirms  to 
be  the  cafe,  fimplifies  the  complex  bufinefs  of  calculating  a 
triple  objeft-glafs  : for  theyKW  of  the  abfolute  aberrations  of 
the  two  convex  lenfes  of  like  glafs,  muft  be  always  equal  to 
double  the  abfolute  correSed  aberration  of  the  concave 
alone,  in  order  to  have  a due  corredtion  for  fpherical  aber- 
ration, and  confequent  mdiftinftnefs.  Hence,  when  the  fo- 
cal diftance,  p,  of  the  two  convex  lenfes  B and  D is  in  the 
fame  proportion  to  'F,  the  focal  diftance  of  the  concave, 
that  their  feparate  difperfive  powers  are  relatively  to  that  of 
the  concave  B,  the  relative  radii  of  either  B or  D,  or  of 
both,  may  be  varied  at  pleafure,  provided  that  the  fum  of 
their  ehfolute  aberrations  remain  equal  to  double  the  abfolute 
aberration  of  the  concave  C,  and  provided  that  p,  their 
compound  focus,  be  not  altered.  But  we  have  not  yet  ad- 
jufted  the  two  focal  diftances  fo  as  to  make  the  objedl -glafs 
achromatic,  and  <J>,  or  the  compound  focus  of  the  three,  to 
be  equal  30  inches.  From  an  equation  of  the  aberration 
1.93  x T,  or  from  .2432  abfolutely,  we  find  the  ratio  of 
r : R in  each  lens  to  be  as  1.34  : i,  which  is  alfo  agreeable 
to  Tulley ’s  tables,  from  which  this  ratio  may  be  had  by  in- 
fpedlion  ; alfo  the  rational  geometrical  focus  for  thtfe  num- 
bers is  1.145.  Now  according  to  our  firft  example,  we  have 
feen  that  when  'F  = 13.9  in  a telefcope  of  30  inches  focal 
length,  F will  be  9.12,  when  there  is  only  one  double  con- 
vex lens  ; but  here  we  have  two  lenfes  to  produce  9. i3  = 
and  therefore,  as  both  lenfes  are  to  be  alike,  we  have  9. 1 2 
x 2 = 18.24=  ^ feparate  focus;  therefore 

-■  J5-93  = « ci  each,  and  15.93  X 1.34  = 21.35 
Kk2 
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= r ; and  the  refult  of  our  calculation  will  Hand  thus  ; 
viz. 


Firll  convex  B 
Concave  C 
Second  convex  D 


21.35I  F = 18.24,  ^nd  A=  1.93 
15-93  i X T = .2432. 

13.9  l'F=  13.9,  and  'A  = 
13-9  S 1-4715  X 'T  = .2432. 
21.357  F = 18.24,  -A-  = 1.93 

J 5-93  3 xT  = .2432. 


Alfo 

And 


p X F 

If  + F 
I'F-  0 


= (j)  = 30.0 


It  is  hardly  neceffary  to  obferve,  that  the  quantities  T and 
'T  are  here  given  in  numbers,  for  the  fake  of  illuftration  ; 
but  when  the  quadratic  equation  is  worked,  thofe  fymbols 
may  be  exterminated,  and  their  values  involved  in  the 
procefs. 

A table  of  radii  for  triple  objeft-glaffes,  in  which  the 
two  convex  lenfes  of  crown-glafs,  and  the  one  of  flint,  have 
refpeftively  the  fame  refra£five  and  difperfive  powers  as  in 
Table  I.  and  'r  = 'R. 


Table  VIII. — Radii  of  triple  achromatic  Objedf-glafles. 


B 

Convex. 

C 

Concave. 

D 

Convex. 

<D 

r 

R 

V 

'R 

R 

6 

4.27 

3-*9 

2.80 

2.80 

4.27 

3-*9 

12 

8.54 

6.38 

5.60 

5.60 

8.54 

6.38 

18 

I2.8i 

9.56 

8.40 

8.4® 

12.81 

9.56 

24 

,17-08 

12.74 

1 1.20 

1 1.20 

17.08 

12.74 

30 

21-35 

15-93 

13.90 

13-9 

21-35 

’15-93 

36 

25.62 

19.11 

16.70 

16.70 

25.62 

19.11 

42 

29.89 

22.30 

19.50 

19.50 

29.89 

22.30 

48 

34.16 

25.48 

22.30 

22.30 

34.16 

25.48 

54 

38-43 

28.67 

25.09 

25.09 

38-43 

28.67 

60 

42.70 

31.86 

27.80 

27.8 

42.70 

31.86 

72 

51,24 

38.22 

33-40 

33-40 

51.24 

38.22 

1 84 

59.78 

44.60 

39.00 

39-00 

59.78 

44.60 

96 

68.32 

50.96 

44.60 

44.60 

68.32 

50.96 

108 

76.86 

57-34 

50.10 

0 

6 

76.86 

57-34 

120 

85.40 

63.72 

55.60 

55.60 

85.40 

63.72  ! 

ample ; but  let  the  radii  of  the  concave  be  unequal ; viz. 
'r  : 'R  I ; 1. 23,  and  in  the  bell  pofition  ? 

In  this  example  we  propofe  to  abridge  the  work  thus ; 

firll,  'A  = 1.507  X 'T  and  z = .883,  and  ~ 

^ ^ z .883 

= 1.33  X 'T  = 'A  correfted  ; then  ^ = 

1.524  V'F  rat.  y 

.873  X T for  the  proportional  aberration  of  the  fubllituted 
lens  E,  as  before  ; which  is  an  impoflible  quantity.  The 
focus  of  this  fubllituted  lens,  as  in  thelall  example,  is  9.12, 
and  confequently  9.12  x 2 = 18.24  is  again  the  focus  of  one 
of  the  two  convex  lenfes  to  be  ufed,  that  of  the  concave 


being,  as  before,  13.9  (for  — ^is  — 9.12)  ; whence  'r 

and  'R  will  be  12.6  and  15.5  refpedlively.  T,  as  before,  is 
= .126,  and 'T  =:  .1653  (by  calculation)  ; hence'T  X 1.33 
= .2198  is  the  abfolute  aberration  of  the  concave  lens,  as 
well  as  that  of  each  of  the  two  convexes  of  18.24  focus; 

therefore  = 1.745  X T = A of  one  of  thofe  lenfes. 


and  the  root  of  the  quadratic  arifing  out  of  this  equation  of 
A,  gives  the  ratio  of  the  radii,  where  R is  unity,  thus  ; as 
R : r ::  I : i.i  ; and  the  rational  focus,  by  the  proper  theo- 


rem, is  1.048;  confequently 


18.24 

1.048 


17.4013  = Rof  each 


convex  lens,  and  17.40  X i.i  = 19.141s  = r;  fo  that 
we  have  now  the  fubjoined  refults  ; viz. 

F = 18.24,  = *-747 

X T = .2198. 

'F  = 13.9)  and  'A  = 1.33 
X 'T  = .2198. 

F = 18.24,  and  A = 1.747 
X T .2198. 

"(p  = 9.12  for  the  compound 


Convex  B ^ ;9-14| 

Concave  C {I'r  = ' 

\r  = 19-Hj 
|r  = 17.405 

■ - ■ 1' 


Convex  D 
Alfo 


And 


focus  of  B and  D. 

(i)  = 30.0  for  the  compound 
focus  of  B,  C,  and  D. 


The  following  is  a table  of  radii  for  triple  obje£l-glafles, 
where  the  refractive  and  difperfive  powers  are  as  in  the  lall 
example,  but  where  the  radii  of  the  concave  are  unequal,  vi%. 
'r  ; 'R  ::  1 : i.i. 


Example  g.  — Let  it  be  required  to  conftruft  another 
triple  objeft-glafs  of  30  inches  focal  length,  with"crown  and 
flint-glafs  exactly  fimilar  to  what  was  ufed  in  the  lafl  ex- 


Table 
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Table  IX. — Radii  of  triple  achromatic  Objedl-glafies. 


B 

Convex. 

C 

Concave 

D 

Convex. 

0 

r 

R 

V 

'R 

r 

R 

6 

3-83 

3-4* 

2-5 

3-1 

3-83 

1 3.48 

12 

7.66 

. 6.96 

5.0 

6.2 

7.66 

6.96 

18 

11.49 

10.44 

7-5 

9-3 

11.49 

10.44 

! 

1 5;  3 2 

13.92 

lO.O 

12.4 

15-32 

i 13-92 

30 

19.14 

17.4  - 

12.6 

15-5 

19.14 

17-4 

36 

22.97 

20.88 

I5.I 

18.6 

22.97 

20.88 

42 

26.80 

24.36 

17.6 

21.7 

26.80 

24.36 

48 

30-63 

27,84 

'20.1 

24.8 

30.63 

27.84 

54 

3 4- +6 

31-32 

22.6 

27.9 

34-46 

31-32 

60 

38.28 

34-8 

25.2 

31.0 

38.28 

34-8 

72 

45-94 

41.76 

30.2 

37-2 

45.94 

41.76 

84 

53.60 

48.72 

35-2 

43-4 

53.60 

48.72 

96 

61.26 

55.68 

40-3 

49.6 

61.26 

55.68 

108 

68.92 

62.64 

45-3 

55.8 

68.91 

62.64 

120 

76.56 

69.6 

50.4 

62.0 

1 

76.56 

69.6 

In  like  manner,  any  number  of  tables  might  be  com- 
puted for  the  focal  lengths  of  a triple  objedt-glafs,  where 
the  lenfes  have  given  refrattive  and  difpcriive  powers,  and 
where  the  radii  affumed  for  one  of  the  lenfes  are  taken  at 
pleafure ; but  it  will  be  always  defireable  to  fix  on  a 
concave  lens  firft  in  a triple  o'ojeft-glafs,  notwithflanding  we 
have  fliewn  that  it  is  better  to  affume  a convex  one  firft, 
where  a double  objeft-glafs  is  calculated  : for  by  attending 
to  this  direction,  the  optician  will  find  that  counteracting 
aberrations  will  be  within  his  reach  ; and  though  he  may 
fix  on  radii  in  the  affumed  lens  that  will  not  be  the  bell  in 
pradlice,  yet,  by  changing  the  ratio  of  the  affumed  radii,  he 
will  find  practicable  lenlcs  that  will  anfvv^er  his  purpole. 
In  our  tables  of  triple  objeCt-glalfes,  the  numbers  come  out 
very  convenient  for  praCtice  ; for  in  each,  both  fides  of  the 
convex  lenfes  have  longer  radii  than  cither  face  of  the 
concave  has  got,  fo  that  there  will  be  no  point  of  contaCt, 
in  the  middle  of  any  of  the  curves,  when  they  are  placed 
contiguous  to  one  another  ; and  in  Table  IX.  there  is  juft 
difference  enough,  between  the  radii  of  each  of  the  convex 
glaffes,  to  allow  one  of  them  to  be  reverfed,  if  it  is  found 
that  the  errors  of  workmanfhip,  or  imperfeClion  of  the 
glafs,  fhould  require  fuch  correction,  when  the  obJeCl-glafs 
comes  to  be  finally  adjufted.  Indeed  all  the  furfaces  might 
be  calculated  to  be  a little  different  from  one  another,  and 
then  there  would  be  the  option  of  eight  changes  in  the  final 
adjuftment ; but  if  the  glafs  is  homogeneal,  and  the  work 
well  performed,  it  will  always  be  found  beft  to  adhere  to  the 
pofitions  for  which  the  lenfes  have  had  their  radii  calculated. 
5 


Neither  is  it  defireable,  in  2i  good  achromatic  objeCl -glafs,  to 
ufe  varnilh  of  any  defeription,  as  has  been  recommended. 

As  we  have  fhewn  that  profeflbr  Robifon’s  data,  and  the 
calculations  founded  on  them,  do  not  produce  curves  proper 
for  an  achromatic  double  objeCl -glafs,  we  will  conclude  this 
part  of  our  fubjeCt  by  exami.ung  if  his  calculations  for  a 
triple  objeCl- glafs  are  any  better  adapted  for  praCtice.  In 
Dr.  Brewfler’s  Table  V.  (Appendix  to  his  edition  of 
Fergufon’s  i-.^Ctures,  vol.  ii.  p.  418.)  a thirty -inch  triple 
objeCt-glafs  is  calculated,  according  to  profeflor  Robifon’s 
report  of  the  radii  ufed  by  the  Toridon  arcills,  to  have 
r = 18.84,  (printed  by  miftake  18.34,)  R 22.47,  h-  and 
'R  each  17.37,  and  the  fecond  convex  the  lame  as  tlie  firft  ; 
where,  as  before,  the  ratio  m ; n in  the  crown  is  taken  as 
1.526  : I,  and  in  the  flint  as  1.604  •’  ratio  of  the 

dilperfive  powers  as  i : 1.65.  If  thefe  numbers  will  make 
an  achromatic  objeCl -glafs,  we  fhall  have  i : 1.65  ::  F : 'F 
exactly  ; i.  e.  the  ratio  of  the  difperfive  power  will  alfo 
be  the  ratio  of  the  geometrical  focal  diftances,  agree- 
ably both  to  theory  and  praCtice  ; but  we  have,  by  the  theo- 


2 ;■  R 2 X 18.84  ^ 22.47  _ 846.6696 
r -1-  R’  18.84  + 22.47  “ 41.43 


20.495 


for  the  focus  of  one  convex  lens,  and  therefore  = 

2 

10.247  for  the  compound  focus  of  the  two  ; alfo  we  have 
the  focus  of  the  concave  = 17.37  in  the  table,  the  radii 
being  equal;  hence  we  have  as  i ; 1.65  ::  10.247  : 16.90, 
inllead  of  17.37  ; therefore  the  objeCt -glafs  is  not  duly  cor- 
rcSed  for  the  prifmattc  aberration.  This  conclufioii,  which 
is  intelligible  by  every  common  reader,  corroborates  oui' 
former  inference  refpeCting  the  want  of  achromatifm  in  the 
double  objeCt -glaffes  made  from  Robifon’s  calculations  ; 
but  let  us  purfiie  the  enquiry  a little  farther,  and  fee  what 
focal  diftance  will  accord  with  thefe  numbers  ; the  refrac- 
tive power  of  the  convex  being  .604  = n,  we  have 

' ' 2 a 

— 9.74  for  the  refraNed  focus  thereof ; and  the  refraClive 


power  of  the  concave  being  .526  = b,  we  have  = 


14.38  for  its  refracted  focus,  and  by  our  theorem 


T'  X F 
'F  - F 


= O,  we  have 


14.38  X 9.74 
14.38  - 9.74 


140.0612 

4.64 


*— — 30.18,  &c.  for 


the  focal  length  of  the  ob'jeCt -glafs  ; which  is  much  nearer 
to  the  propofed  length  than  the  focus  of  the  double  objeCt- 
glafs  was  which  we  before  examined.  If  we  calculate  this 
triple  objeCt -glafs  according  to  our  method,  as  praCtifed  by 
Tulley,  we  muil  begin  with  16.9  as  the  proper  focus  for  the 
concave,  of  which  we  difregard  the  negative  fign,  as  of  no 
importance  in  our  mode  of  calculating;  we  fhall  then  have  as 
1.65  : 1 ::  16.9  : 10.247,  and  this  ratio  muff  not  be  com- 
promifed,  on  any  confideration,  as  being  the  achromatic  ratio, 
on  a fuppofition  that  the  refraCtive  and  difperfive  powers,  as 
above  ftated,  are  in  natural  proportion  ; then  as  the  radii  V 
and  'R  are  affumed  equal-,  the  aberration  of  the  concave  will  be 

1.666  X T,  and  ■a  = .826;  therefore  ~ I-376  = 'A 

.826  ^ 


corredled;  and  - 


•376 
1.65 


= .834  = A of  the  fubftituted  fingle 


lens  E,  which,  as  before,  is  an  impoffible  quantity  to  be  in 
one  lens  ; but  this  being  doubled,  will  be  1.668  x T for  the 
proper  quantity  of  each  lens  ; or  multiplied  by  4,  will  be  a 

proper 
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proper  quantity  for  the  fum  of  both  the  convex  lenfes  ; then 
'T  being  found  = *136,  and  T = .i  12  in  each  convex,  we 
(hall  have  A = 1.668  x 2 x .112  = .1871  for  each  con- 
vex, and 'A  = 1.376  X .136=  .1871  alfo,  for  the  concave, 
and  confequently  the  ratio  of  r : R as  i.oi  ; i ; then  by 
ufing  the  proper  theorems,  as  before  direfted,  thefe  radii 
will  come  out  r = 20.57,  and  R = 20.37  in  each  convex, 
while  the  concave  will  have  each  of  its  radii  = 16.9,  as 
originally  affumed  ; and  if  the  difperfive  was  great  enough 
for  the  refraftive  power,  as  above  fpecified,  not  only  would 
the  objeft-glafs  be  achromatic^  but  its  focal  length  would  be 
= 30.  But  we  find  the  geometrical  F = 10.24,  and  re- 

frafted  F = —'1^  — 0.696,  and  — = — i/l.io’)  — 
1.056  ^ ^ 2 1,198 


'F  refta£l;ed,  and 
4,451 


'F  X F 


14.107  X 9.696 

rives  — = 

’ 14,107  — 9.696 

3 1 very  nearly  ; and  hence  we  infer,  that  the 


'F  - F 


difperfive  and  refraftive  powers  are  irrational  in  this 
calculation,  and  the  excefs  in  the  focal  length  is  double 
the  quantity  with  thefe  two  convex  lenfes,  B and  D, 
to  what  we  found  it  with  one,  in  a double  objedl-glafs, 
in  our  former  examination.  We  are  not  however  dif- 
pofed  to  depreciate  the  mathematical  labours  of  a man, 
whofe  memory  will  always  be  dear  to  every  lover  of 
fcience,  and  whofe  article  Telescope  in  particular  has 
obtained  the  encomium  of  an  eminent  contemporary  mathe- 
matician ; but  we  have  felt  it  our  duty  to  point  out  the 
fource  of  inaccuracy,  which,  by  entering  into  the  data,  has 
affedted  the  refult  of  long  and  tedious  calculations,  and  may 
have  given  much  trouble  to  many,  as  we  know  it  has  done  to 
fome  opticians,  who  have  attempted  to  copy  thofe  refults  in 
pradtice.  The  learned  profeffor  has  indeed  ftated,  as  he 
proceeds,  that  the  value  of  certain  appreciable  quantities  has 
been  negledled,  to  fimplify  the  procefs ; and  if  thofe 
quantities  had  affedled  the  focal  diftance  more,  and  the  ratio 
of  the  radii  r : R,  and  alfo  that  of  F i 'F  lefs,  the  refulting 


prifmatic  and  fpherical  corredlions  might  have  been  more 
perfedl,  even  with  a defedf  of  difperfive  power,  than  we  now 
find  them.  We  have  not  room,  however,  to  enter  farther 
into  particulars. 

From  Dr.  Brewller's  experiments,  made  in  his  “ Trea- 
tife  on  New  Philofophical  Inftruments,”  it  appears  that 
the^/YC«  ray  is  not  always  in  the  middle  of  the  folar  fpedfrum, 
and  that  with  rock-cryftal  it  is  at  the  oppofite  fide  of  the 
middle  from  what  it  is  in  glafs  ; hence  Tuiley  infers,  that  if 
frlafs  could  be  found  of  the  fame  difperfive  power  as  rock- 
cryftal  has,  the  intermediate  colours  might  be  corredfed 
as  well  as  the  extreme  colours ; and  that  the  fecondary 
fpedlrum  would  difappear.  To  elfedl  this  improvement, 
the  convex  lens  of  rock-cryftal  muft  be  at  one  fide  of  the 
concave  of  flint,  and  the  convex  of  crown  or  other  glafs, 
with  equal  difperfive  power  to  that  of  the  cryftal,  muft  be 
at  the  other  fide.  This  objedl  is  worthy  of  the  optician’s 
future  confideration  and  purfuit. 

Celejlial achromatic  Eyc-pieces — We  have  already  explained, 
in  the  former  part  of  this  fedlion,  how  the  focus  of  two 
glafles,  placed  at  a given  dijlance  from  each  other,  may  be 
afccrtained,  and  alfo  what  is  the  focus  of  a Angle  imaginary 
lens  that  fliall  be  equal  to  them  both  in  power : we  propofe 
therefore  prefently  to  return  to  the  fame  figure,  (9%.  8. 
P/ateXXIV.)  in  order  to  drew  what  the  advantage  will  be 
in  point  of  di/linanefs,  which  is  as  eiTential  a quality  in 
cye-piece  as  power.  But,  in  the  firft  place,  let  us  fuppofe 
{ii  fig.  10.  the  points  i,  2,  and  3,  fo  many  points  of  an  ob. 


jedf,  of  which  the  image  is  formed  at  F,  after  palling 
tlirough  any  lens  A B ; then  as  the  point  i has  rays  iflTuing 
from  it,  that  fall  on  every  part  of  the  lens,  and  as  thefe 
rays  are  differently  refradled  at  different  diftances  from  the 
axis,  both  towai'ds  A and  towards  B,  there  will  be  feveral 
images  of  this  point  at  the  focus  F,  lying  contiguous  to  each 
other  j but  the  rays  that  come  to  a focus,  after  pafling  in 
and  near  the  central  part  of  the  glafs,  will  form  their  images 
very  clofely  together,  fo  as  very  nearly  to  coincide,  The 
tame  will  be  true  of  the  points  2 and  3 feparately  confidered, 
under  the  fame  circuraftances,  fo  that  while  the  fingle  lens 
A B continues  to  produce  both  prifmatic  and  fpherical 
aberrations,  there  will  be  a confufion  or  indiflinanefs  in  the 
image,  arifing  from  a promifcuous  mixture  of  a number  of 
contiguous  and  nearly  coincident  images  arifing  out  of  the 
fpherical  figure  of  the  lens,  as  well  as  fringes  of  colour 
arifing  out  of  the  difperfion  of  the  differently  refrangible 
rays.  This  indiftinftnefs  is  more  confiderable  in  a lens  ufed 
as  an  objedl; -glafs,  than  as  an  eye-piece  ; becaufe  the  image 
formed  by  it  becomes  an  objedl  to  be  viewed  by  means  of 
the  eye-piece,  and  therefore  any  diftortion,  confufion,  or 
colouration  that  exifts  in  the  image,  vdll  be  magnified  by  the 
eye-piece ; and  the  greater  the  magnifying  power,  the  greater 
will  be  the  evil  produced  thereby.  To  obviate  this  confe- 
quence,  which  v/ill  exift  partially,  even  when  the  beft  com- 
pound objedl -glafs  is  ufed  that  art  can  accomplifii,  the  fingle 
eye -glafs  has  been  laid  afide,  and  a fyftcm  of  glaffes  fubfti- 
tuted,  that  will  admit  of  a high  power  in  the  eye-piece,  with- 
out a proportionate  increafe  of  indiftindlnefs  or  of  colour 
in  viewing  the  image.  The  firft  arrangement  of  two  glaffes, 
as  a fubftitute  for  one,  to  be  ufed  as  a celeftial  eye-piece, 
where  inverfion  of  the  objedl  is  not  material,  was  calculated 
and  applied  by  the  ingenious  Huygens,  who,  not  aware  that 
the  prifmatic  aberration  could  be  cured  by  an  oppofition  of 
difperfive  powers,  according  to  Dollond’s  noble  difeovery, 
deviled  the  method  of  reducing  the  quantity  of  fpherical 
aberration  by  divi/ion;  and  the  refult  of  his  inveftigations 
was,  that  two  plano-convex  lenfes,  f which  have  each  but 
little  aberration  in  their  beft  pofitions, ) when  placed  at  fuch 
a diftance  from  each  other  that  their  focal  points,  for  pa- 
rallel rays,  might  coincide,  would  have  fuch  a compound 
focus,  as  would  not  only  greatly  increafe  the  power,  but  ftill 
more  diminifh  the  fpherical  aberration.  An  arrangement  of 
this  fort  was  put  into  the  hands  of  W.  Molyneux  by  Mr. 
Flamftead  in  the  year  1 686,  of  which  Molyneux  determined 
the  compound  focus,  depending  on  the  radii  of  curvature  of 
the  two  glaffes  and  the  diftance  between  them,  in  the  man- 
ner we  have  above  explained.  But  the  firft  mathematician 
who  gave  the  rationale  of  the  advantage  to  be  derived  from 
a combination  of  lenfes,  as  they  have  reference  to  the  fphe- 
rical aberration,  was  fir  Ifaac  Nev/ton,  whofe  method  of 
explaining  it  Martin  has  given  in  his  New  Elements  of  Op- 
tics, part  i.  p.  27,  thus ; “ Let  N B M {^g~  9O  be  the 
fpherical  furface  of  a plano-convex  lens  N G M B ; C the 
centre  ; C B the  radius  or  femi-diameter  taken  in  the  axis ; 
A N an  incident  ray  ; and  N K the  fame  refradled,  cutting 
the  axis  produced  in  the  point  K.  Alfo  let  F be  the  focus 
of  parallel  rays  which  pafs  through  the  glafs  infinitely  near 
to  the  axis : let  F D be  a perpendicular  to  the  axis  in  the 
point  F,  then  will  K F be  the  curve  or  difference  of  the 
focal  diftance  of  parallel  rays  which  are  incident  near  the 
axis,  and  at  the  diftance  G N,  the  femi-aperture  of  the 
lens.  This  is  called  the  aberration  of  the  extreme  ray  in 
longitude.  Again,  let  any  ray  (««)  be  incident  on  the  other 
fide  the  lens,  at  the  diftance  b G,  the  refradled  part  of  this 
ray,  nds  will  interfedl  the  other  refrafted  ray  N D in  the  point 
Q,  at  the  perpendicular  diftance  Q O from  the  axis,  T'his 
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jQ  called  the  lateral  error,  or  the  aberration  in  latitude.  It  is 
evident  from  the  figure,  that  as  the  ray  {an)  approaches  the 
extreme  ray  A M,  the  point  of  interfeftion  Q will  approach 
the  axis ; and  when  a n coincides  with  A M,  the  point  Q 
v/ill  coincide  with  the  point  K in  the  axis ; and  it  is  as  ob- 
vious that  the  point  Q will  coincide  with  F,  when  the  ray  {an), 
approaching  the  axis  a B,  at  lafl.  becomes  coincident  with 
it ; therefore  there  is  one  pofition  of  the  ray  {an),  in  which 
it  will  cut  the  ray  N D in  a point  Q,  which  will  make  Q O 
a maximum,  or  the  greatcft  of  all.  If  we  take  the  arc 
B w = B 7!,  and  B M = B N,  the  rays  incident  on  m and  M 
will  interfeft  in  the  point  P on  the  other  fide,  and  fo  make 
p Q = 2 Q O ; and  it  is  alfo  plain,  that  all  the  rays  which 
fall  on  the  lens  between  N and  M are  refraded  through  the 
fpace  P Q.  Now  P Q is  the  diameter  of  the  leajl  circular 
fpace  polfible,  in  which  all  the  rays  can  be  congregated,  be- 
caufe  there  will  be  fome  ray  {an)  that  will  meet  the  extreme 
ray  N D,  at  the  diftance  Q O = ^ Q P from  the  axis. 
Hence  it  follows,  that  the  circular  fpace  is  the  focus,  or 
place  of  the  image  of  an  objed,  belonging  to  parallel  rays 
incident  on  the  lens  N M.  Further,  by  reafon  of  fimilar- 
triangles  K O Q,  K F D,  and  N G K,  we  have  Q O : K O 
■t;  D F : K F ::  N G ; G K.  But  it  is  demonllrable,  (fee 
Philof.  Britannica,  3 edit.  p.  58.  art.  14.)  that  when  Q O is 
greateft,  then  K O = 4:  ^ K F is  always  4 

of  G B,  the  thicknefs  of  the  lens  ; fo  then  K O = 4 G B, 
and  confequently  G K : G N G ® • Q whence 

= 00  ; whence  PQ,  the  diameter  of  the 

8GK 

circle  of  aberration,  is  known  for  any  given  lens. 

“ It  has  been  demonftrated,  that  the  error  P Q will  always 


be  proportioned  to  ; fo  that  when  the  radius  is  given, 

the  error  will  be  as  the  cube  of  the  aperture  diredly  : and 
when  the  aperture  is  given,  the  faid  error  will  be  as  the 
fquare  of  the  radius  invericly.  It  has  alfo  been  demon- 
ilrated,  that  when  the  convex  fide  of  the  lens  N B M is 
turned  towards  parallel  rays,  the  error  K F will  be  but  -I 
of  the  thicknefs  of  the  lens  G B,  and  therefore  near  four 
times  lets  than  in  the  other  cafe  ; for  4 G B : G B ::  54 

; 14,  which  is  almoft  as  4 to  i. 

“ It  has  been  further  demonftrated,  that  the  aberration  P Q 
is  as  the  fquare  ef  the  fine  of  refradion  (the  fine  of  inci- 
dence being  unity)  in  all  media  of  different  refradive 
powers  ; thus  if  a lens  of  the  fame  focal  diftance  and  aper- 
ture were  made  of  glafs  and  water,  and  fuppofe  thofe  fines 
in  g'lafs  to  be  as  : n,  and  in  water  as 'm  ; '« ; then  will  P O 


lin  the  glafs  lens  be  to  the  fame  in  the  water  lens  as  m’  : 
or  the  area  of  the  circles  of  aberration,  and  of  courfe  the 
indiffijidnefs  of  the  objed  v/ill  be  as  the  refradions  m and 
the  media. 

“ Whatever  has  been  obferved  with  regard  to  convex  and 
jpJano-convex  lenfes,  will  hold  good  in  concave  and  plano- 
concave ones.  And  in  both  forts,  it  is  fuppofed  that  all  of 
them  have  the  fame  focal  diftances,  apertures,  and  thick- 
nefies,  while  we  are  comparing  their  refpedive  aberrations[. 

Hence  it  is  very  erident,  that  if  rays  proceed  from  any 
point,  as  {a)  at  an  infinite  diftance  to  a lens  N M,  (fg.  10.) 
the  image  or  that  point  will  not  be  a point,  but  the  area  of 
a circle,  whofe  diameter  is  P Q ; and,  therefore,  that  point 
cannot  be  diftindly  reprefented,  but  will  be  rendered  in- 
■diftind  and  confufed  in  proportion  to  the  area  of  the  faid 
circle  of  aberration  in  the  lens,  as  it  is  the  image  of  this 
•circle  (or  dilated  point)  that  is  impreffed  on  the  retina,  and 
<xcitc8  the  idea  of  the  point  in  the  mind. 

Hence  it  appears  alfo,  that  the  points  in  the  f urfaccs  or 


fubftances  of  bodies  cannot  be  perfedly  and  dillindly  fecn, 
as  each  of  them  will  be  dilated  into  a fenfible  area ; and 
fuch  as  are  contiguous,  as  1,2,  3,  will  have  their  confufed 
images  all  blended  together  nearly  in  the  fame  fpace,  viz.  in 
the  circle  of  aberration,  the  diameter  of  which  is  P Q. 

Therefore  the  ftars,  which  as  to  fenfe  are  only  lucid 
points,  will  appear  to  have  fome  magnitude  (and  not  as 
points)  in  the  focus  of  the  beft  fort  of  telefcopes,  even 
fuppofing  there  were  no  other  caufe  of  confufion  or  in- 
diltind  vifion,  befides  what  refulted  from  the  fpherical 
figure  of  the  lens. 

“ Now,  if  the  error  from  a fpherical  furface,  or,  which  is 
the  fame  thing,  the  indiJlinBnefs  of  vifion,  depending  on,  and 
commenfurate  with,  the  fpherical  aberration  of  a lens,  is  as 
the  fquare  of  radius  inverfely  ; the  diJlinSnefs  of  vifion,  on 
the  contrary,  will  be  as  the  fquare  of  the  radius  diredly  ; 
and,  therefore,  if,  by  means  of  two  glaffes,  we  can  get  the 
view  of  an  objedl,  where  the  radii  of  the  glaffes  bear  a greater 
proportion  to  their  refpeftive  apertures,  than  the  radius  of 
a fingle  glafs  of  equal  magnifying  power  does  to  its  aper- 
ture ; it  is  evident  the  diftinftnefs  of  that  view  will  be 
promoted  in  proportion  to  the  fquare  of  that  ratio. 

“ For  example,  fuppofe  {fig.  8.)  F — D = ^,  or  O F,  to 
be  the  focal  diftance  of  the  lens  G H,  fo  that  the  focus  of 
each  of  the  lenfes  N M and  G H falls  on  the  fame  point 
F ; then,  by  the  proper  theorem,  we  have  x =;  i F,  or 
Of  = -5  C F : alfo,  fince  in  this  cafe  we  have  Y •. y x :f, 
therefore  f — iy,  or  O/  = ■§  O F.  Now,  fince  we  have  the 
fame  optic  angle  G F O by  both  the  glaffes,  as  by  the 
fingle  one  E E,  the  ratio  of  the  radius  O F to  the  aperture 
G O,  or  of  the  radius  C F to  the  aperture  N C,  is  double  the 
ratio  of  O/  to  O G,  or  of  the  radius  Q/to  the  aperture 
E Q,  and  therefore  the  diflinRnefs  of  vifion  by  both  the  lenfes 
is  four  times  greater  than  that  by  the  fingle  lens  E E. 

“ The  fame  thing  may  be  demonftrated  from  the  confider- 
ation,  that  the  aberration  P Q is,  in  the  fame  glafs,  always 
proportioned  to  the  cube  of  the  femi-aperture  E Q,  or  fine 
of  half  the  optic  angle  E^Q  ; and  that  in  fmall  angles  ( as  in 
the  glaffes  of  telefcopes,  &c. ) the  fine  E O is  nearly  as  the 
angle  E yQ.  The  aberration,  therefore,  being  as  the  cube 
of  that  angle,  it  is  plain,  if  we  make  the  fame  angle  by  two 
refraftions  inftead  of  one,  the  quantity  of  the  aberration  will 
be  greatly  leffened,  fince  the  fum  of  the  cubes  of  the  parts 
will  be  much  lefs  than  the  cube  of  the  whole  ; and  when  the 
parts  are  equal,  the  fum  of  the  cubes  of  each  will  be  but  a 
fourth  part  of  the  cube  of  the  whole.  Thus,  if  the  whole 
angle  EyQ  be  as  i,  the  cube  thereof  is  i ; but  the  half  is 
\,  the  cube  of  which  is  -f,  and  twice  that,  -f  z=  4,  which  is 
as  the  aberration  arifing  from  the  two  halves,  and  is  there- 
fore but  a fourth  part  of  the  whole. 

“ This  is  evidently  the  cafe  when  the  optic  angle  G/O 
(=  E/Q)  is  made  by  two  refraftions,  by  the  two  lenfes 
N M and  G H,  fo  pofited,  that  the  focus  of  each  may  fall 
on  the  fame  point  F ; for  then  the  angle  G/O  = L G/i 
which  is  compofed  of  the  two  angles  LGF  = TNF  = 
G F O,  (by  reafon  of  the  parallel  lines  T N,  L G,  and  F C, ) 
which  is  the  part  made  by  the  lens  N M.  Alfo  the  angle 
F G/  is  the  refraftion  of  the  ray  N G,  or  fecond  refradlion 
of  the  ray  A N ; and  fince,  in  the  prefent  cafe.  Of  — /F, 
and  O f in  fmaH  angles  is  equal  to  G/  nearly  ; therefore 
the  angle  G F O is  equal  to  the  angle  F G/  very  nearly, 
thofe  angles  being  in  the  fame  ratio  with  the  equal  lines  G f 
and  /F,  when  they  arc  not  large  ; and  the  optic  angle 
G/0=GF0  + F G/ ; confequently  the  aberration  P Q 
is  but  a fourth  part  fo  great  by  the  two  lenfes  N M and  G H 
together,  as  it  is  by  lens  E E alone. 

“ But  to  render  this  theory  general  for  any  pofition  or  form 

of 
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of  tlie  lenfes  N M and  G H,  it  is  evident,  fince  the  aberra- 
tion is  Icffenedby  dividing  the  optic  angle,  tliat  the 
of  vifion  will  be  thereby  promoted  ; and  becaufe  each  of  the 
augles  contribute  thereto  in  proportion  to  its  magnitude, 
the  joint  effetf  of  both  parts,  or  angles  G F/  and  yG  F, 
will  be  as  the  produft  or  redfangle  under  both,  or  as  the 
redfangle  of  the  lines  O / atid  /F  ; but,  according  to  our 
former  notation,  F/=:F— D— /;  and  O f — f confe- 
quently  Yf  — Y>f  — ff  will  be  every  where  as  the  dillinft- 
nefs  of  vifion  by  the  two  lenfes,  above  that  of  a fingle  lens 
of  the  fame  magnifying  power. 

“ Let  the  degree  of  dillinftnefsthus  obtainedbe  reprefented 
by  G = F/—  D/  — //;  when  this  is  a maximum,  or  the 
greatell  poifible,  the  fluxions  thereof  will  be  nothing  ; <vi%. 
Y f — Yy f — zff  — o,  whence  F — D = 2/;  orFO  = 

2 O/;  that  is.  Of  —fY,  or  the  angle  G F/=/G  F,  in 
the  bejl  pofition  of  the  lenfes,  as  before  demonllrated. 

“ Confequently,  fince  in  that  pofition  we  have  fliewn  the 
dillinftnefs  of  vifion  to  be  four  times  as  great  as  by  a fingle 
lens,  this  will  be  the  whole  effebf  of  a combination  of  two 
glafles,  and  it  may  be  fhewn  that  three  glafles  will  produce 
nine  times  the  dillindfnefs,  and  fo  on  in  proportion  to  the 
Jquare  of  the  number  of  glaJTes  ; but  then  if  we  confider  the  evil 
to  be  remedied  is  but  fmall,  and  the  damage  we  fuftain  in  lofs 
of  light  and  irregularity  of  refraftion  through  fo  many  lenfes, 
v/e  may  foon  make  the  remedy  wprfe  than  the  difeafe  ; and 
every  thing  confidered,  it  appears  probable  that  two  lenfes 
are  better  than  a greater  number,  particularly  for  a celeftial 
eye-piece.” 

By  fimilar  reafoning  we  may  explain  the  advantage  of  any 
other  eye-piece,  as  Bofcovich’s,  when  we  know  the  radii,  the 
pofition,  and  the  diftance  of  the  lenfes  that  compofe  it.  The 
Huygenian  eye-piece,  which  we  have  faid  has  tlie  foci  of  the 
two  plano-convex  lenfes,  as  3 : i,  at  the  diftance  of  2,  with  i 
next  the  eye,  and  the  curves  exterior  to  the  eye,  is  peculiarly 
adapted  for  a reflefting  telefcope  that  has  only  the  fpherical 
aberration  ; but  for  a refrafting  telefcope,  though  achro- 
matic, a little  deviation  from  this  form  was  found  neceflary 
to  correft  the  remaining  prifmatic  aberration  alfo.  On  en- 
quiring of  the  beft  opticians,  we  learn  that  the  final  adjuft- 
ment  of  diftance  betw^een  two  lenfes,  in  a celeftial  achromatic 
eye-piece,  is  made  from  trials  in  the  tube  of  the  telefcope  it 
is  intended  for  ; becaufc  this  diftance,  and  indeed  tlie  ratio 
of  the  radii  of  the  two  lenfes,  will  greatly  depend  on  the  ftate 
of  convergence  of  the  rays,  when  they  are  incident  on  the 
firft  furface  of  the  interior  glafs  ; and  this  ftate  will  depend 
on  the  focal  length  of  the  telefcope,  conjointly  with  the 
aperture,  and  achiomatifm  of  the  objeft -glafs  : fo  that  it 
would  not  anfwer  any  good  purpofe  to  give  a table  of  dimen- 
fions,  which  might  miflead  rather  than  aflTift  the  young  opti- 
tian  in  his  pradlice.  The  form  of  an  achromatic  celeftial 
eye -piece,  compofed  of  two  plano-convex  lenfes,  is  repre- 
fented in  Plate  XXVIII. 13,  where  the  diftance  exceeds 
the  focal  length  of  the  lens  i next  the  eye,  and  in  which  con- 
fequently the  image  is  between  the  lenfes  ; which  is  the  ufual 
conftruciion  w'hen  the  heavenly  bodies  are  viewed  without 
any  reference  to  the  meafurement  of  angles  ; but  as  the  place 
of  the  image  will  vary  in  fome  degi-ee  with  a change  of  dif- 
tance, ill  taking  terreftrial  meafures,  there  is  another  form, 
commonly  called  Ramfden’s,  which  is  more  fuitable  for 
micrometrical  meafurements  ; becaufe  the  image,  being  be- 
yond both  lenfes,  (counting  from  the  eye,)  keeps  its  place, 
as  it  regards  any  fcale,  wire,  or  fpider’s  line,  that  may  be  ufed 
in  a micrometer  : this  form  is  given  in  fg,  14.  of  the  fame 
plate,  and  has  the  pofition  of  the  interior  face  reverfed,  fo 
that  the  plane  face  may  be  parallel  to  the  contiguous  image 
to  be  viewed  : thefe  two  lenfes  are  fometimes  alike,  and 


always  nearly  fo,  in  focal  length  ; and  tlie  diftance  between 
them  is  lefs  than  the  focal  length  of  either  by  fuch  a quan- 
tity, that  the  compound  focus  falls  juft  beyond  the  fiat  face 
of  the  interior  lens  2,  where  the  image  and  fcale,  wire,  or 
line  coincide  in  due  adjuftment  for  vifion.  This  form  has 
likewife  the  advantage  of  reduced  aberration,  and  is  fome- 
times called  the  pofitive  eye-piece,  in  oppofition  to  the  other 
form,  which  is  therefore  by  fome  aftronomers  called  the  nega- 
tive This  pofitive  eye-piece  is  alfo  beft  adjufted 

to  the  inftrument  of  which  it  is  deftinedto  form  a part  ; and 
either  lens  may  exceed  the  ocher  in  focal  diftance  in  a final! 
degree,  as  circumftances  may  require. 

When  this  eye-piece  is  ufed  with  a tranfit  inftrument,  ze- 
nith feftor,  equatorial,  or  circular  inftrument  for  taking  alti- 
tudes, it  is  convenient  to  put  a diagonal  refleftor  between  the 
lenfes,  and  to  have  the  eye -lens  in  Xk\tjide  of  the  tube,  for  the 
purpofe  of  taking  obfervations  in  high  altitudes,  or  even 
in  the  zenith.  This  form  is  feen  in  fg.  15.  of  the  fame 
plate,  and  is  called  a prifmatic  eye-piece. 

The  terrefrial  eye-tube  is  that  which  gives  an  ereB  pofition 
to  the  objedi,  as  viewed  in  a telefcope  of  the  refradling  fort, 
to  which  only  it  is  applied,  though  it  might  be  applied  to  the 
Calfegrainian  refledlor  with  equal  advantage.  It  has  been 
feen  that,  origii'.ally,  this  eye-piece  was  compofed  of  three 
fimilar  lenfes,  placed  from  each  other  refpeftively  at  the 
fum  of  their  focal  diftances,  as  in  fg.  3.  Plate  XXV.  In 
this  arrangement  the  magnifying  pow’er  is  not  increafed, 
unlefs  the  lens,  T U,  neareft  to  the  eye  has  its  focil  dif- 
tance diminifhed  more  than  the  reft  : but  the  aberration  that 
would  arife  from  the  figure  of  the  field-lens  C D,  is  ditni- 
nifhed  about  nine  times,  if  we  difregard  their  thicknefs,  viz.. 
as  the  fquare  of  the  number  of  glafles  employed  between 
the  image  I M,  and  the  eye  at  K ; confequently,  the  ad- 
vantages derived  from  this  eye -piece  of  Rheita  are  two-fold  ; 
for,  firft,  it  gives  ah  efedl;  pofition  to  the  objedl ; and,  fecondly, 
it  greatly  diminilhes  the  quantity^  of  fpherical  aberration, 
and  confequently  produces  a correfpoi)ding  diftindlnefs ; 
but  the  power  of  this  eye-piece  is  fmply  that  of  one  of  the 
three  lenfes.  To  effeft  an  increafe  of  power  at  . the  fame 
time  that  the  two  preceding  advantages  are  preferved,'  various 
arrangements  of  three,  four,  and  even  of  five  lenfes,  have 
been  made  for  the  purpofe  of  conftrufling  a good  terreftrial 
achromatic  eye -tube ; and  the  ingenuity  of  a Dollond  and 
of  a Ramfden  has  been  exercifed  fuccemvely  to  accomplilh 
the  defired  objedl.  Thefe  arrangements,  fo  far  as  the  dimi- 
nution of  fpherical,  and  even  of  prifmatic  aberration  was 
concerned,  have  been  underftood  and  explained  ; but  the 
total  power  ai'ifing  out  of  a number  of  lenfes  differently 
fhaped,  and  placed  at  different  difances  relatively  to  each 
other,  has  not  been  fo  clearly  explained  ; and  it  fhould 
feem,  from  the  manner  in  which  fuch  arrangement  has  been 
deferibed  by  different  authors,  that  the  refult  has  generally 
been  afeertained  pradlically  rather  than  theoretically  ; wlficli 
indeed  mull  in  fome  degree  be  the  cafe  whenever or, 
whicli  is  the  fame  thing  in  effedl,  whenever  adlual  focal  dif- 
tance, fimple  or  compound,  is  to  be  accurately  determined. 
We  will  not  proceed  upon  the  intricate  plan  of  tracing  the 
paflage  of  a refradled  pencil  of  rays  through  various  lenfes 
of  different  refradlive  qualities,  and  placed  at  various  inter- 
vals, until  they  iirrive  at  their  lafl  focus,  or  place  of  the 
image  of  a diftant  radiant  body  ; neither  do  we  propofe  to 
follow  the  more  familiar  but  lefs  inllrudlive  method  of  fimply 
giving  in  figures  the  radii  and  relative  diftances  of  three. 
Four,  or  five  lenfes,  that  fliall  compofe  an  achromatic  eye- 
tube  ; but,  avoiding  each  extreme,  we  fhall  deferibe  the 
moll  improved  eye-tube  for  eredl  pofition,  upon  the  princi- 
ples of  a compound  microfcope,  which  inftrument  this  tube 
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really  is  of  itfelf,  and  that  of  the  beft  conftrudion.  We 
have  referred  an  account  of  the  theory  of  the  compound  mi- 
crofcope  until  we  arrived  at  this  article,  on  purpofe  to  (hew 
the  intimate  connexion  that  it  has  with  the  refradling  tele- 
fcope,  which,  it  will  be  feen  prefently,  is  alfo  the  cafe  with 
a compound  rejleRing  microfcope,  that  compofes  a portion 
of  both  the  Gregorian  and  Caifegrainian  telefcopes.  Firft, 
let  a b [Plate  XXV. 8.)  be  confidered  as  an  objedl;  to 
be  magnified  for  examination  by  a compound  microfcope  of 
the  fimpleft  conftrudlion  ; let  d f be  the  fmall  objeft-glafs, 
of  which  i is  the  folar  focus ; then  as  the  radiant  objedt  a h 
is  at  a fmall  diftance  from  the  lens  d f,  beyond  its  folar  or 
principal  focus,  the  incident  rays  coming  from  it  will  con- 
verge flowly  after  paffing  through  this  lens,  and  confequently 
the  conjugate  focus  at  the  other  fide  of  the  lens  will  be  re- 
mote, as  at  A B,  where  an  inverted  image,  A B,  of  the 
objeft  a h will  be  formed ; and  if  the  objedl  is  brought 
nearer  to  the  folar  focus  i,  the  image  A B will  recede  wdth 
a linear  amplification,  for  it  always  fubtends  the  fame  angle 
at  e,  the  centre  of  the  objedl-lens,  that  the  objedl  fubtends 
at  the  fame  poitft ; it  is  therefore  obvious,  that  the  linear 
amplification  of  the  image,  compared  with  the  length  of  the 
objeft,  will  be  as  their  refpeftive  diftances  from  the  objedl- 

lens,  <vi%.  as  ; .and,  confequently,  the  farther  the  image 

recedes,  that  is,  the  nearer  the  objeft  is  brought  towards 
the  folar  focus  the  more  it  will  enlarge,  which  prin- 
ciple is  the  bafis  of  both  the  magic  lantern,  and  folar  as  well 
as  lucernal  microfcope.  Let  us  call  the  ratio  of  the  objedl 
to  its  image  i : y,  as  in  our  figure  ; then  if  D F be  a double 
convex  eye-glafs,  placed  fo  that  this  image,  A B,  may  be 
in  its  principal  focus,  the  rays  of  light  coming  from  it,  now 
confidered  as  a radiant,  will,  by  paffing  through  this  lens, 
become  parallel,  in  which  ftate  they  will  enter  the  eye  at  I, 
and  after  converging  to  a new  focus  on  the  retina,  will  there 
make  a pifture  of  the  image  of  the  objeft,  but  in  a reverfed 
pofition.  The  principal  pencil  of  rays  coming  from  d and 
f of  the  obje£t-lens,  will  meet  at  C,  the  centre  of  the 
image,  and  diverge  till  they  come  to  the  eye-lens  D F, 
where  they  are  made  parallel,  and  where  they  define  the 
fize  of  the  eye-hole  in  the  cap  of  the  eye -piece ; while 
the  angle  of  vifion  will  be  G E H = B E A.  In  this 
fituation,  the  image  A B is  magnified  by  the  eye-glafs  in- 
yerfely  as  its  focal  diftance,  that  is,  as  many  times  as  F C 
k contained  in  r C ; for  the  vifual  angle  B E A,  fub- 
tended  by  B A,  exceeds  the  angle  B r A,  fubtended  by  the 
fame  line  BA;  and,  confequently,  its  oppofite  angle  b e a, 
fubtended  by  the  objcft,  is  in  the  ratio  of  C c : C E ; and 
alfo,  when  C E = c r,  in  the  ratio  of  C e : c e ; and  the 
whole  amplification  wiU  confequently  be  by  compounding 

. C e^ 

the  ratios  — p— = . But  in  this  conftruftion  the  field 
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of  view  is  fmall,  though  the  power  is  great;  and  the  colo- 
rific effedl  of  the  prifmatic  aberrations,  as  well  as  the  indif- 
tindlnel^  and  diftorfion  of  the  figure  of  the  objeft,  are  fully 
experienced.  To  do  away  thefe  impediments  to  a pleafing 
view  of  the  objeft,  a fecond  lens  was  introduced  into  the 
eye -piece,  as  M N,  in  Jig.  ii.  Plate  XXIV.,  the  original 
intention  of  which  was,  principally,  to  enlarge  the  vifible 
area,  or  circle  of  vifion,  which  it  did  effeftually,  while,  at 
the  fame  time,  it  diminifhed  the  power,  and  in  fome  meafure 
the  fpherical  aberration,  though  the  latter  advantage  does 
cot  feem  to  have  been  contemplated  ; and  in  this  ftate  the 
compound  microfcope  remains  in  the  prefect  ordinary  con- 
ftrudion,  one  of  the  three  lenfes,  d f,  being  the  chjeS- 
lens ; the  fecond  being  the  amplifier  M N ; and  tke  third  the 
Voi.  XXXV. 


eye-glafs  G H.  Now  If  we  compare  the  compound  ceief- 
tial  eye-piece  in  jig.  8,  before  defcribed,  as  having  the  fame 
power  with  the  fingle  imaginary  lens  E E in  the  fame  figure, 
we  (hall  fee  that  the  only  difference  in  the  two  arrangements 
is,  that  tlie  image  in  jg.  ii.  is  between  the  lenfes,  but  in 
fig.  8.  beyond  them  both.  We  have  demonftrated  tlie  advan- 
tages of  the  combination  \vvjg.  8,  and  have  fhewa  that  thofe 
advantages  will  continue,  if  the  image  be  formed  between  the 
lenfes  ; and  alfo  that  making  the  diftance  between  the  glaffes 
to  exceed  the  focal  diftance  of  the  eye-glafs,  will  bring  the 
image  into  this  intermediate  fituation,  as  is  adlually  the  cafe 
in  the  beft  achromatic  telefcopes,  with  both  the  celeftial  and 
terreftrial  eye-pieces  ; particularly  when  the  wire,  or  cob- 
web micrometer,  is  not  ufed.  If  then  we  confider  the  ob- 
jeift  a b in  fg.  1 1.  to  be  the  fmall  or  primary  image  of  a dif- 
tant  objeft,  formed  in  the  focus  of  the  achromatic  objedt- 
glafs,  the  image  A B will  become  the  image  of  an  image, 
or  fecondary  image,  in  a contrary  pofition  ; and  this  is  the 
one  aftually  viewed  in  the  terreftrial  tube  of  a telefcope. 
Let  us  in  the  next  place  conceive  the  terreftrial  tube  to  have 
only  the  three  glaffes  that  compofe  the  arrangement  of  the 
compound  microfcope,  and  it  is  obvious  that  the  image  a b 
will  be  rendered  as  diftimft,  and  as  much  enlarged  in  it,  as 
the  objeft  a b,  of  fimilar  dimenfions,  would  be  in  the  like 
compound  microfcope.  Thus  have  we  a terreftrial  eye- 
piece with  an  arrangement  of  three  glaffes,  which  magnifies 
greatly,  and,  fo  far  as  the  pair  of  eye-glafles  are  concerned, 
is  achromatic  ; but  with  refpeft  to  the  objeft-le-ns  df,{  which 
might  indeed  have  been  made  achromatic  by  a balance  of  con- 
trary difperjve  powers,  on  Dollond's  plan  of  an  objeft-glafs 
for  a telefcope ) , there  remained  room  for  improvement ; and 
this  has  been  effefted  by  the  fame  principle  of  divifion  of 
the  aberrations,  that  contributed  to  the  improvement  of  the 
celeftial  eye-pieces  with  two  lenfes. 

Plate  XXVIII.  jg.  ij.  (hews  a combination  of  two 
plano-convex  lenfes,  that  perform  the  office  of  one  double 
convex  lens  in  a compound  microfcope,  or  terreftrial  eye- 
tube,  in  which  the  lens  A is  placed  next  the  olfteft  in  a 
microfcope,  or  image  in  a telefcope,  with  its  plane  mCe  out- 
wards, and  the  lens  B is  placed  at  a diftance  from  A,  that 
exceeds  the  focal  length  of  either  of  the  two  lenfes,  and 
that  is  alfo  greater  than  the  diftance  between  the  two  eye- 
glaffes  ; but  the  proportions  var^'  with  circumftances.  In 
the  patent  micrometrical  telefcope  of  Harris,  in  which  the 
eye-tube  is  inches  long,  the  focus  of  the  eyc-glafs  is  1 1, 
that  of  the  field-glafs,  or  amplifier,  li,  and  the  diftance  24  ; 
while  the  lenfes  of  the  eye-end  are  both  menifei ; the  outer- 
moft  lens  having  a focus  of  i-J?  and  the  inner  lens  one  of  1.2 
or  1t'5,  at  a diftance  of  2^.  This  novel  form  of  a terreftrial 
eye-tube  is  found  very  good  for  a Ihort  telefcope,  and  anfwers 
equally  well  for  any  variable  length  of  focal  diftance  of  the 
patent  objedf -glaffes  ; and  when  the  telefcope  has  its  focal 
length  invariable,  the  difference  between  each  feparate  pair 
of  lenfes  may  be  varied  at  pleafure,  and  then  the  ponver  of 
the  whole  combination  will  vary  with  the  variations  of  this 
diftance.  In  all  other  telefcopes  of  the  refrafting  kind,  the 
two  eye-glaffes,  as  well  as  the  pair  of  lenfes  at  the  remote 
end  of  the  terreftrial  tube,  near  the  primary  image,  are  all 
plano-convex,  as  we  have  ftiewn ; and  that  combination 
which  fuits  a fliort  telefcope,  will  generally  fuit  a long  one ; 
but  frequently  that  which  is  made  purpofely  for  a long  one, 
will  not  fuit  a fhort  one.  A very  good  1 2-inch  terreftrial 
eye-tube,  for  a day  and  night  telefcope  of  two  feet  length, 
that  we  lately  examined,  has  the  proportions  in  the  eyc» 
tube  fomewhat  different  from  telefcopes  with  larger  power ; 
the  eye-lens  has  a focus  of  2 inches  ; the  amphfier  3^,  at 
a diftance  of  5 inches ; and  the  third  and  fourth  lenfes  are 
L ! refpeaivdy 
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refpedively  34  and  3,  at  a diftance  of  44  ; the  fourth  lens 
being  that  next  the  prinaary  image.  The  convex  portion  of 
all  the  four  lenfes  is  turned  to  the  centre  of  the  tube  in 
all  the  terreftrial  eye-pieces,  except  when  Ramfden’s,  or  the 
pofitive  eye-piece,  is  fubftituted  for  the  common  or  negative 
one.  Another  good  day  eye-tube,  of  inches  length,  has  the 
iirll,  or  eye-lens,  ; the  fecond,  or  amplifier,  2,  at  a dillance 
of  24  j the  third  3,  reverfed  as  ufual ; and  the  fourth  2-J-,  at  a 
dillance  of  3^.  When  a is  wanted,  Xht  celejllal 

eye-piece  does  very  well  for  the  eye-end  of  the  terreftrial 
tube  ; and  it  would  be  an  advantage  to  every  good  telefcope, 
if  they  were  fitted  for  this  purpofe  by  an  adapter,  fuch  as 
we  (hall  have  occafion  to  defcribe  in  our  fifth  fedlion  ; for 
then  each  telefcope  would  have  a great  variety  of  powers  ; 
and  if  the  celellial  eye-pieces  were  fcrewed  into  a feparate 
tube,  inftead  of  a fimple  adapter,  the  power  might  be 
varied  at  pleafure,  in  any  proportion,  by  altering  the  dif- 
tance between  the  two  feparate  pairs  of  lenfes,  as  we  ftiall 
hereafter  drew  has  been  done  by  the  writer  hereof,  in  his 
micrometrical  meafurement  of  diftances  in  the  laft  feftion 
of  this  article. 

But  to  refume  the  confideration  of  our  compound  ml- 
crofcope  ( XXIV.  ii.),  we  now  fee  that  the 
lenfes  C D and  d f combine  in  fuch  a way,  that  the  objedl 
a b,  inftead  of  being  a little  out  of  the  focus  of  the  fmgle 
lens  df,  \%  a little  way  out  of  the  compound  focus  of  the 
two  ; and  a circular  piece  of  metal,  perforated  in  the  centre, 
called  a diaphragm,  is  fixed  in  the  tube,  at  the  feparate 
focus  of  the  lens  df,  to  exclude  the  coloured  rays  arifing 
from  the  prifmatic  difperfion  of  this  lens  ; and  then  the  rays 
of  lead  difperfion,  that  pafs  through  this  hole,  enter  the 
lens  C D near  its  centre,  and,  therefore,  have  afterwards 
but  little  fpherical  aberration ; on  which  account  it  is  ob- 
vious, that  the  image  in  the  microfcope,  or  fecondary  image 
in  the  telefcope,  will  be  difttnB  and  colourlefs ; and  it  is 
very  extraordinary,  that  while  improvements  are  daily  medi- 
tated in  every  mechanic  art,  the  addition  of  a fecond  lens, 
to  diminifh  the  aberrations,  is  not  yet  made  to  the  objedl- 
cnd  of  the  compound  microfcope,  though  the  fame  thing 
has  been  done  in  the  terreftrial  eye -tube  of  an  achromatic 
telefcope,  which  not  only  anfwers  precifely  the  fame  pur- 
pofe, but  is  in  fa6l  itfelf  an  achromatic  compound  microfcope. 

After  having  gone  through  our  explanation  of  the  prac- 
tical forms  of  both  the  douWe  and  triple  achromatic  objedl- 
glafles,  and  alfo  of  the  various  achromatic  eye-tubes,  which 
we  have  endeavoured  to  render  intelligible  to  young  opti- 
cians, we  fliall  finifti  this  long  fedlion  by  giving  a Ihort  ac- 
count of  the  different  arrangements  of  the  glafles  of  an  achro- 
matic telefcope  depending  on  thefe  various  forms,  as  we 
have  already  done  with  refpedl  to  the  old  telefcopes,  repre- 
fented  by  Jigs.  1,  2,  and  3.  Plate  XXV.  Fig.  4.  (hews  the 
arrangement  of  a double  objedl -glafs  in  conjunftion  with  a 
negative  eye-piece  of  two  lenfes,  with  the  image  between 
them,  the  power  of  which  is  fimply  the  compound  focal 
length  of  the  objedl -glafs  A,  divided  by  the  compound  focal 
length  of  the  eye -lenfes  B and  C.  This  arrangement  is 
that  of  the  bell  achromatic  telefcope  with  a celellial  eye- 
piece, and,  being  (horter  than  the  terreftrial  telefcope,  is 
more  conveniently  managed.  When  the  eye -piece  has  a dip 
of  graduated  mother-of-pearl,  contrived  by  Cavallo,  and 
divided  by  Mr.  Barton,  at  its  diaphragm,  it  makes  an  ufeful 
micrometer  for  meafuring  fmall  angles : and  when  this  eye- 
piece is  taken  out,  the  wire  or  cobweb  micrometer  may  be 
fcrewed  in,  inftead  thereof ; and  then,  if  the  telefcope  is  of 
a good  fize,  an  angle  within  its  reach  may  be  meafured 
with  great  accuracy.  With  this  celellial  telefcope  the  ob- 
jedl is  inverted,  and  the  light  will  be  diredlly  as  the  area 


of  the  aperture,  and  inverfely  as  the  magnifying  power. 
P’S-  S'  the  arrangement  of  the  lenfes  in  a terreftrial 

achromatic  telefcope  with  a triple  objedl-glafs  ; in  which  A 
is  the  objedl-glafs,  B the  eye-lens,  and  C the  amplifier,  or 
field-lens  of  the  eye -piece  B C ; D is  the  third  lens,  that 
diminilhes  the  aberration  of  the  fourth  lens  E,  which,  in  a 
compound  microfcope,  is  called  the  objedl-lens.  This  is 
confidered  the  bell  conllrudlion  of  a terreftrial  telefcope. 
The  power  is  equal  to  the  compound  focus  of  the  objedl- 
glafs,  divided  by  the  compound  focus  of  the  eye-piece  B C, 
when  the  quotient  is  multiplied  by  the  firft  part  of  the  mi- 
crofcopic  power  of  the  lenfes  E,  D,  which  part  will  vary 
with  the  diftance  between  the  two  pairs  of  lenfes.  The 
arrangement  in  Jg.  6.  differs  from  that  in  Jg.  4.  only  in  the 
eye-piece,  which  has  here  the  image  beyond  it.  Alfo  the 
arrangement  in  Jg.  7.  differs  in  like  manner  from  that  in 
Jg.  5 ; and  what  we  faid  refpedling  power  and  light  of  thofe 
lenfes,  is  equally  true  of  thefe.  The  eye -pieces  of  the  tele- 
fcopes in  Jgs.  6.  and  7.  are  thofe  of  the  wire  and  cobweb 
micrometers. 

3.  Theory  oj  cata-dioptric  Telejcopes. — When  the  image  of 
a diftant  objedl  is  formed  in  any  telefcope  entirely  by  re- 
JeBed  rays  meeting  at  a focus,  this  image  is  properly 
catoptric  ( from  the  Greek  word  xaTOTrrgov,  Jpeculum ) ; but 
when  it  is  formed  partly  by  refledlion  and  partly  by  re- 
fradlion  of  the  rays,  in  coming  to  a focus,  it  is  then  cata- 
dioptric,  that  is,  both  catoptric  and  dioptric  ; and  as  the 
image  cannot  be  viewed  without  an  eye-glafs,  all  refledling 
telefcopes  are  promifcuoufly  called  cata-dioptric. 

Before  we  defcribe  any  of  the  different  conftrudlions  of 
a telefcope  where  refledlion  is  concerned,  we  will  explain 
the  principles  on  which  the  catoptric  theorems  are  founded, 
and  give  a fmall  table  of  thofe  theorems  that  determine  the 
focus  under  different  circumftances,  as  we  have  already 
done  with  refpedl  to  the  dioptric  theorems ; at  the  fame 
time  referring  our  readers  for  farther  information  on  this- 
fiibjedl  to  the  articles  Catoptrics,  Mirror,  and  Spe- 
culum. In  Plate  XXVI.  Jg.  8.  AJronomical  Injruments, 
let  the  curve  G E be  confidered  as  a portion  of  a convex 
fpeculum,  formed  from  the  centre  C,  and  C A or  C E its 
radius  ; then  fuppofe  D A to  be  a ray  of  light  proceeding 
from  D,  the  radiant  point,  in  the  axis  of  the  fpeculum,  and 
falling  on  the  point  A,  from  whence  it  is  refledled  in  the  di- 
redlion  of  the  line  A (?,  tending  in  a contrary  diredlion  to  a 
point  F,  its  ’virtual  Jocus,  in  the  axis  of  the  fpeculum  be- 
hind the  vertex  E : then  put  DE=^/;  CAorCE  = rj 
CF  = 2; ; and  FE  = f y-  -z,  — r — CE.  Now  if  we 
fuppofe  the  point  A to  be  very  near  to  E,  a point  in  the 
axis,  the  angles  at  D and  C will  become  very  fmall,  and 
will,  confequently,  have  the  fame  proportion  to  each  other 
as  their  oppofite  fides  A C and  A D have  ; but  A C = A E, 
and  D A may  be  taken  = D E without  any  fenfible  error  ; 
hence  there  will  be  this  analogy,  ADC  : ACD  ::  CE  : 
D E : : r ; d.  Produce  now  C A to  I,  and  I A will  be 
perpendicular  to  the  face  of  the  fpeculum  in  A,  the  point 
of  refledlion  ; and,  therefore,  the  angles  DAI  and  IA<P 
will  be  equal.  But  DAI  = ^AC,  and  lA?)  = CAF, 

as  being  refpedlively  oppofite,  therefore  ^ A C is  equal 
CAF  : alfo  I KQ.  = ADC  + ACD  ^ r + d,  and 
confequently  the  angle  CAF  = r d.  Again,  in  the 
triangle  C F A,  when  the  point  A is  near  the  axis  at  E,  the 
angles  at  A and  C will  be  very  fmall,  and  will  have  the 
fame  proportion  to  each  other  as  their  oppofite  fides  F C 
and  FA,  and  the  angle  FAC  : FCA  ::  FC  : FA; 
but  in  this  cafe  FA  may  be  efteemed  = FE,  and  therefore 
we  have  FAC  : FCA  ::  FC  : FE  But  we 

have  feen  that  the  angle  at  C is  as  DA  or  DE,  that  is,  as 

</,  and 
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i,  and  alfo  the  angle  F A C as  »•  + d\  therefore  we  have  as 
f d : d + r;  and  by  conipofition  of  ratios,/  + z : 
/::  zd  + r : d;  W f + z = r r : f ::  zd  + r : d; 
then  by  multiplying  the  extremes  and  means  together,  we 
have  the  equation  dr  =zdf  fr^  and  dividing  by  2 J + r, 

there  refults  the  theorem  = /=  ^F.  This  may 

be  conhdered  as  the  fundamental  theorem  in  catoptrics,  from 
which  the  focus  may  be  determined  in  any  fpeculum,  con- 
cave, convex,  or  even  plain,  whether  the  rays  fall  on  it 
diverging,  parallel,  or  converging  ; and  from  a due  variation 
of  the  fymbols  and  figns,  as  the  cafe  may  require,  we  have 
all  the  variety  of  theorems  for  finding  the  focus  contained 
in  the  fubjoined  table. 


Table  for  finding  the  Focus  of  Rays  reflefted  by  any 
Speculum. 


Rays. 

Convex. 

Concave. 

Diverging 

=/ 

zd  r 

Parallel 

11 

k 1 N 

1 

Converging 

-dr  _ ^ 

dr  _ 

- 2 J + r 

- zd  - r d' 

To  illuftrate  the  utility  of  this  little  table,  let  it  be  re- 
quired to  determine  the  refpeftive  foci  of  two  fpecula, 
both  ground  and  polifhed,  on  tools  of  30  inches  radius,  when 
the  radiant  objeft  is  placed  at  300  feet  dillance,  one  fpe- 
culum being  convex,  and  the  other  concave  ? In  the  firft 
place,  as  the  dillance  is  lefs  than  infinite,  the  rays  will  come 
diverging  from  a luminous  point ; and,  therefore,  with 
refpeft  to  the  convex  fpeculum,  we  muft  ufe  the  theorem 

— ^ — = f.  which  in  figures  will  Hand  thus,  — 
zd+r-’  • ^ 2 X 300  -1-  2.5 


to  its  dimenfions,  at  the  dillance  from  its  refle£ling  furfac? 
of  juft  18  inches  ? In  this  cafe,  the  rays  muft  be  confidered 
as  parallel,  becaufe  the  obj'edl  is  remote ; and,  indeed,  it  is 
always  for  a remote  objeft  that  the  curve  of  a large  fpe- 
culum is  formed ; confequently  the  theorems  -L  — / and 

= /,  or  — /,  will  be  fuitable  for  the  required  purpofe, 

in  both  which  2/  = r;  therefore  18  x 2 = 36  will  be 
the  proper  radius  of  either  the  convexity  or  concavity  of 
the  tools  to  be  ufed.  If  the  ray  had  been  diverging,  and 
the  focus  ajjirmative,  or  behind  the  fpeculum,  for  a convex 
fpeculum  the  theorem  arifing  from  transformation  would 

-..-ibut 


have  been  ^ fgj.  ^ concave 

/ 


in  the  cafe  of  a negative  focus,  or  focus  before  the  fpeculum, 
the  former  would  have  been  — 

- zdf 

d-f 


= r,  and  the  latter 

d +f 

= r.  In  like  manner,  the  dillance  may  be  deten- 

muned  from  the  radius  and  proper  focus  being  given  ; for, 
fuppofing  the  focus  affirmative,  with  a convex  fpeculum,  the 

I*  /* 

transformed  theorem  for  diverging  rays  will  be y = d. 


and  with  a concave  — — = 
2/4-  r 

negative,  the  former  will  be  - 


d‘.  but  when  the  focus  1* 


■fr 


= d,  and  the  latter 


2/- 


+ 2/ 

d.  Hence,  when  any  two  of  the  terms  /,  r,  and 


d are  given,  the  third  may  be  readily  determined. 

Thus,  in  the  cafe  of  a convex  fpeculum  with  diverging 


rays,  if  we  put  d — r,  we  lhall  have 
d z=.  -^r,  then  -L  = / j when  d = -^r 


then  — 

5 


/ ; when 

/; 


= = 1.245  feet,  or  14.94  inches  for  the  required 

602.5 

— r/  r 

focus ; but  for  the  concave  fpeculum,  the  theorem  — , 

zd  — r 

— / ^or  — /,  becaufe  the  focus  and  centre  of  the  curve  are 
on  the  fame  fide  of  the  fpeculum)  will  give  us  thefe  numbers, 

300  X 2.5  750  ^ 

VIZ.  — — ^ — = — — = 1.2 cc  reet,  or  ic.oo 

2x300-2.5  597.5 

inches  for  its  focal  dillance  ; and  in  like  manner  may  the 
proper  focus  be  determined  for  any  other  radius  and  dillance, 
however  the  rays  may  be  circumftanced  when  they  fall  on 
the  fpeculum  : whenever  they  come  converging  or  diverging 
from  a firft  to  a fecond  fpeculum,  the  focal  point,  real  or 
virtual,  muft  be  confidered  as  the  radiant,  and  its  dillance 
reckoned  accordingly. 

Thefe  theorems,  however,  imply  that  the  fpeculum  is 
already  made,  whereas  in  many  praftical  cafes,  the  focus  is 
firft  alTumed,  and  the  proper  radius  of  convexity  or  con- 
cavity is  required,  or,  which  is  the  fame  in  efifedl,  the  radius 
of  the  tool  is  required  that  lhall  be  proper  for  forming  the 
requifite  curve.  For  inftance,  let  it  be  required  to  form  a 
tool  of  fuch  a radius,  that  an  image  of  any  very  remote 
objeft  may  be  formed,  by  a fpeculum  ground  and  polilhed 


and  when  d = 4 r,  then  — = f:  from  which  refults  we 

fee,  that  the  points  D and  F both  approach  the  fpeculum 
in  a regular  manner,  till  at  laft  they  will  coincide  at  its 
vertex  ; and  the  fame  will  be  the  cafe  with  a concave  fpe- 
culum, when  the  rays  are  converging,  except  that  the  focus 
is  negative,  or  on  the  fame  fide  with  the  centre  of  convexity. 
Alfo,  when  a convex  fpeculum  is  ufed  with  converging  rays, 
or  a concave  with  diverging,  when  z d — r,  f will  be  in- 
finite ; or,  which  is  the  lame  thing,  the  rays  will  be  reflefted 
parallel,  as  is  the  cafe  in  reflefting  lamps  ; and,  generally 
fpeaking,  the  focus  of  any  concave  or  convex  fpeculum  may 
be  made  to  fall  in  a given  point,  accordingly  as  the  radiant 
obje6l  is  made  to  approach  to  or  recede  from  its  principal 
focus  with  parallel  rays  ; and  wherever  the  focus  is  made  to 
fall,  there  an  image  is  formed  of  the  objedl  by  refledlion,  in 
the  fame  wonderful  manner  as  we  have  had  occafion  to  men- 
tion before,  when  fpeaking  of  its  formation  by  refraftion. 
Likewife  the  connecftion  between  D,  the  radiant  point,  and 
F,  the  focus,  is  fo  intimate,  that  they  may  at  any  time 
change  places  without  error  ; that  is,  when  D is  the  radiant, 
F will  be  the  focus ; but  if  F is  taken  as  the  radiant,  then 
D will  be  the  proper  focus  in  all  cafes. 

In  order  to  fhew  what  proportion  the  length  of  an  image, 
formed  in  the  focus  of  refledled  rays,  will  bear  to  the  length 
LI  2 of 
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oi  the  objeA  which  it  reprcfents,  let  D E 9. ) be  a 

portion  of  a convex  fpeculum,  C its  centre,  V the  vertex, 
O B an  objeft,  and  I its  image ; and  let  it  be  required  to 
find  the  proportion  that  the  objedl,  or  line  B O,  bears  to 
the  image,  or  line  I M.  From  the  centre  C,  let  the  per- 
pendicular C A fall  on  the  objeft  or  radiant ; and  from  its 
extreme  points  O,  B,  draw  O C and  B C,  to  meet  the  fpe- 
culam  in  the  points  D and  E ; and  do  the  fame  in  jig.  10, 
where  the  curve  D E reprefents  a concave  fpeculum  : then 
the  line  A V will  be  the  axis,  in  fome  part  of  which  the 
rays  proceeding  from  the  points  O and  B will  meet,  and  the 
points  of  interfeftion  will  be  the  foci  refpeftively.  From  O, 
let  a ray  O V pafs  to  the  vertex  of  the  fpeculum,  fo  as  to 
make  the  ^FVA  = ^OVA,  then  will  V F be  the  re- 
flefted  ray,  which  tending  to  the  point  I,  in  the  axis  C O, 
fiiall  there  form  the  image  of  the  point  O of  the  radiant. 
In  like  rrfenner,  the  ray  B V will  be  reflefted  in  the  direc- 
tion V G,  and  interfering  the  axis  C B in  M,  will  there 
depir  the  point  B of  the  faid  radiant ; and  thus  all  the  in- 
termediate points  lying  between  O and  B will  be  reprefented 
between  I and  M,  and  a complete  image  of  O B will  be 
formed  at  I M.  If  we  fuppofe  the  objeft  at  a great  dif- 
tance,  and  confequently  fmall,  the  arc  E D of  the  fpe- 
culum will  be  very  minute,  and  not  fenfibly  different  fi'om  a 
right  line,  and  confequently  wdll  be  parallel  to  the  radiant 
B O,  becaufe  C A is  perpendicular  to  both  B O and  E D. 
Alfo,  fince  the  diftances  O D,  A V,  and  B E,  are  very 
nearly  equal,  from  their  contiguity,  it  is  plain  that  the  focal 
diftances  D I,  V «,  and  E M,  will  alfo  be  nearly  equal ; 
and,  therefore,  the  image  I M will  be  very  nearly  a right 
line,  and  parallel  to  the  radiant  O B,  as  well  as  perpendi- 
cular to  C A. 

Now  from  the  nature  of  refleftion,  we  have  Z.  B V A = 
Z_AVG=  Z.«VM;  therefore,  jLQV  K + BVA 
= /.aNl  jr  aVM;  namely,  .4  O V B = IVM;  fo 
that  the  radiant,  or  objeft  B O,  and  its  image  1 M,  are  feen 
under  the  fame  angle  from  the  vertex  of  the  fpeculum.  But 
ihe  triangles  A V O and  V I are  fimilar,  for  the  Z,  O V A 
= a V I,  and  the  angles  at  A and  a are  both  right  angles  ; 
therefore,  VA:V<2  AO:«I.  For  the  fame  reafon, 
VA:Vu::AB:aM;  andVA:Va::OA-fiAB: 
la  + aM  ::  OB  : I M ; or,  in  words,  “ the  diftance  of 
the  objeft  is  to  the  diftance  of  its  image,  from  its  vertex  V, 
as  the  length  of  the  objeft  is  to  the  length  of  the  image.” 

From  the  analogy  here  deduced,  it  is  eafy  to  form,, theo- 
rems, that  lhall  determine  either  d,  f,  or  the  proportion 
O ; I,  when  O is  the  length  of  the  objeft  and  I of  the 
image,  when  the  two  others  are  given.  For  we  have  given 

I d 

O ; I ; : J and  confequently  — ~ f;  but  our  funda- 
mental theorem  was  — ~ — = f,  confequently  — = 
2d  + r j ^ ^ O 

— ~ — , and  fo  zdl  -f  Ir  = rO  ; and  2 dl  = O r — 

^ r ; confequently  for  a convex  fpeculum,  the  theorem  will 
be  — d ; and  for  a concave,  where  r is  negative, 

I O f 

it  will  be ^ = d.  But  if  the  focus  be  required 


2I 


to  be  negative  in  a convex,  the  theorem  will  be 


- Or-  Ir 
2I 

— d ; and  in  a concave,  where  r and  / are  both  negative,  it 


will  be 


Or  + 
2I 


— d.  If  r be , required  in  a convex 


fpeculum,  when  d and  O : I are  given,  the  theorem  will  he 

2ld  j . 2ld 

Q 1 = r,  and  in  a concave  ^ ^ : 

- 2l^ 

0 + 1 


but  if  the 


focus  is  required  to  be  negative,  the  firft  will  be 
= r ; and  the  fecond  ^ ~ 

Laftly,  when  d and  r are  given,  to  find  O ; I,  we  lhall 
have  this  analogy  for  a convex  ipeculUm  0:1  2 d + r r% 

and  for  a concave,  O : I r — 2 : r.  But  if  the  focus 

be  negative,  for  a convex,  it  will  be  O : I — 2 rf  — r : r ; 
and  for  a concave,  0:I::2</— r:r;  fo  that,  as  we  have 
faid,  when  any  two  of  the  three  terms  are  given,  the  other 
may  be  determined  by  calculation.  By  way  of  exemplifica- 
tion, let  it  be  required  to  ‘find  the  radius  of  a concave  fpe- 
culum, that  ftiall  make  the  image  of  an  objeft,  placed  at 
too  feet,  as  i : 60,  in  front  of  the  fpeculum.  Now  f being 
in  this  cafe  negative,  we  have  the  theorem,  as  before  fpe- 

..  . 2ld  . 2XIX  TOO  200 

cihed,  =-  = r,  or,  in  figures,  — = -- — 

’ O + I ’ ^60+1  61 

= 3.28  = r,  nearly  ; or  if  r be  given,  and  d required,  the 

O r -f  I r , -,1  • 60  X 3.28  + 1 X 3.28 

theorem  ■ — ^ = d will  give  — — 


2 I 


200.08 


= 100.04  = d‘,  and  if  3.28  had  been  the 

exaS  radius,  the  diftance  would  have  come  out  exaftly  too. 
If  the  image  and  objeft  had  been  given  equal,  they  would 
both  have  fallen  exaftly  at  the  centre  of  concavity  of  the 
mirror  ; which  coincidence  affords  a ready  method  of  deter- 
mining the  radius  of  concavity  of  any  fpeculum,  by  means 
of  a luminous  point  ufed  as  an  objeft,  and  brought  fo  that 
its  image  will  exaftly  coincide  with  it.  It  is  hardly  necef- 
fary  to  add  here,  that  a concave  fpeculum  forms  an  inverted 
and  magnified  image  ; and  that  a convex  one  makes  it  ereft, 
and  at  the  fame  time  diminifhes  it. 

We  have  before  fhewn  how  the  aberration  of  the  rays  of 
light  may  be  calculated,  when  reflefted  to  a focus  by  a fpe- 
culum of  a fpherical  figure,  when  the  rays  are  parallel  be- 
fore they  fuffer  refleftion ; and  it  has  been  demonftrated,  that 
for  fuch  rays  a parabolic  curve  is  the  beft  fuited  for  correft- 
ing  fuch  aberration,  particularly  when  the  image  is  formed 
by  only  one  reflefting  furface  ; but  when  there  is  a fecond 
or  fmall  fpeculum,  either  concave  or  convex,  employed  in 
forming  a fecondary  image,  or  in  affifting  to  form  the  pri- 
mary one,  a parabolic  curve  will  not  be  the  beft  for  correft- 
ing  the  aberration  of  the  rays  ; becaufe  each  fpeculum  will 
have  its  own  aberration  ; and  the  pradfical  optician  can  em- 
ploy his  Ikill  in  producing  fuitable  fpecula  for  counterafting 
each  other’s  errors,  with  refpeft  to  the  united  effeft  of  their 
feparate  aberrations,  better  than  the  calculating  theorift  can 
pretend  to  direft  ; for  the  moment  he  ferews  his  eye-tube 
alternately  out  and  in,  beyond  and  ftiort  of  diftinft  vifion, 
he  knows  the  nature  of  the  curves  of  his  fpecula,  and  whe- 
ther the  indiftindlnefs  arifing  from  aberration  is  the  confe- 
quence  of  too  much  or  too  little  curvature  at  the  vertex  of  the 
large  fpeculum,  and  can  make  the  final  alteration  accordingly. 
This  praftical  dexterity,  arifing  out  of  experience,  fuper- 
fedes  the  neceflity  of  tedious  mathematical  calculations, 
where  fome  part  of  the  data  muft  neceffarily  be  affumed ; 
and  it  is  much  to  be  wiihed,  that  pradlical  men,  who  have 

excelled 
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excelled  in  this  particular,  and  in  other  praftical  niceties, 
would  initiate  their  fucceflbrs  in  the  fecrets  that  promoted 
their  excellence,  that  pofterity  may  benefit  from  their  fuc- 
cefsful  labours;  which  could  not  have  been  Mr.  Short’s 
wilh,  when  he  deliberately  provided  for  the  deflruftion  of 
his  beft  tools,  after  he  no  longer  wanted  them. 

The  circumftances  that  led  to  the  conftrudion  of  a re- 
fledting  telefcope  did  not  arife  out  of  chance,  as  is  fuppofed 
to  have  been  the  cafe  with  the  dioptric,  but  out  of  the  diffi- 
culty of  avoiding  the  indijlindnefs  produced  by  aberrations 
of  both  kinds  ; and  the  firft  arrangement  that  would  pro- 
bably occur,  would  be  that  of  a fpeculum  oppofed  to  the 
eye  of  the  obferver,  whofe  head  in  that  cafe  would  intercept 
the  incident  rays,  and  prevent  their  falling  on  the  fpeculum, 
unlefs  it  were  made  of  an  unmanageable  diameter.  To  avoid 
this  inconvenience,  Gregory,  who  w'as  the  firft  to  undertake 
the  arduous  taflc  of  a new  conftruclion,  devifed  the  ex- 
pedient of  opening  a hole  in  the  centre  of  the  large  fpecu- 
lum, fufficiently  large  to  admit  of  the  rays  that  came  re- 
flefted  a fecond  time  from  a fmaller  fpeculum  without  a 
central  perforation  : it  would  naturally  occur  to  him,  that 
if  this  fecond  fpeculum  was  not  larger  in  diameter  than  the 
central  hole  of  the  large  fpeculum,  no  incident  light  would 
be  intercepted  by  it,  when  the  rays  came  parallel,  but  what 
would  have  paffed  through  the  central  hole  of  the  fpeculum. 
This  confideration  brought  the  eye  to  the  fame  end  of  the 
tube  in  which  the  large  fpeculum  was  placed,  and  thus  freed 
the  aperture  from  all  obftacles  to  the  free  admiffion  of  light ; 
but  whether  the  fmall  fpeculum  at  firft  tried  was  a plain  one, 
or  concave,  is  not  of  importance  to  afcertain  ; it  is  fufficient 
for  our  purpofe  to  know,  that  a concave  one  was  ultimately 
adopted,  and  probably  from  the  property  which  it  poffeffes 
of  varying  the  magnifying  power  to  a confiderable  extent. 

We  have  already  faid  that  Gregory’s  conftriuftion  of  the 
reflefting  telefcope  is  the  moft  ancient,  and  indeed  continues 
to  be  the  moft  common,  even  at  this  time,  on  account  of 
the  convenience  attending  its  ufe,  and  therefore  we  will  be- 
gin with  an  explanation  of  its  theory.  Plate  XXVII.  fg.  i. 
yljlronomical  Injlruments,  reprefents  a fedfion  of  this  inftru- 
ment  as  it  was  originally  made,  and  Jig.  2.  is  a reprefentation 
agreeably  to  its  improved  modern  conftruftion ; in  both  which 
we  ftiall  ufe  the  fame  letters  of  reference  to  the  correfponding 
parts.  A B C D,  in  each  figure,  denote  the  tube  of  wood 
or  brafs  in  which  two  concave  fpecula  are  contained ; the 
large  one,  B D,  is  perforated  at  the  centre,  and  placed  con- 
tiguous to  the  interior  end  of  the  tube,  but  in  fuch  a way 
as  to  have  a little  play  when  preffed  by  a circular  fpring  be- 
hind it ; E F is  the  fmall  fpeculum,  which  is  of  ihorter  radius 
than  the  fpeculum  B D,  and  has  its  centre  placed  exaftly  in 
the  centre  of  the  tube  oppofite  the  central  aperture  in  the 
large  fpeculum,  and  is  fo  adjufted  by  the  fcrews  behind  it, 
that  the  image  of  the  large  fpeculum  forms  a concentric 
circle  on  its  refledting  furface,  when  viewed  by  an  eye  fitu- 
ated  in  the  central  hole  of  the  large  fpeculum.  In  this  in- 
ftrument,  as  in  the  refradling  telefcope,  it  will  be  moft  con- 
venient to  defcribe  firft  the  formation  of  the  primary  image 
of  a diftant  objedf  in  the  body  of  the  tube,  and  then  the 
microfcopic  means  applied  for  rendering  this  image  vifible  in 
an  apparently  magnified  ftate  ; for  in  truth  there  is  adlually 
a compound  rejleB'mg  microfcope  made  ufe  of  as  a confti- 
tuent  part  of  this  inftrument,  in  like  manner  as  the  terref- 
trial  tube  of  a refradling  telefcope  of  the  beft  achromatic 
conflrudlion,  is  in  itfelf  a compound  refraSing  microfcope. 
In  the  firft  place,  agreeably  to  the  laws  of  catoptrics,  which 
we  have  explained,  if  we  confider  a b and  c d two  rays  of 
light  coming  from  the  centre  of  a diftant  arrow  in  a ftate  of 
divergence  approaching  to  parallclifm,  and  impinging  on  the 


large  fpeculum  at  the  points  b and  d near  the  remote  edges 
of  the  fpeculum,  and  at  equal  diftances  from  its  axis,  they 
will  be  refledled  inwardly  fo  as  to  meet  at  the  point  e,  in  the 
common  axis  of  both  the  fpecula,  and  will  form  the  image 
of  the  central  point  of  the  arrow  ; and  in  like  manner,  any 
number  of  rays  proceeding  from  the  oppofite  ends  of  the 
faid  arrow  may  be  conceived  to  fall  on  the  fpeculum,  and  to 
be  refledled  to  the  points  h and  i,  and  to  all  the  intei-mediate 
points,  fo  as  to  form  a perfedl  image  hei  in  an  inverted  po- 
fition,  becaufe  the  rays  which  enter  the  tube  from  the  right- 
hand  end  of  the  aiTow,  will  after  refledlion  crofs  the  axis, 
and  form  the  left-hand  end  of  the  image,  and  mce  wrfd. 
When  an  image  is  thus  formed,  if  it  could  be  viewed,  under 
fufficiently  favourable  circumftances,  by  an  eye  placed  in 
the  vertex  or  central  aperture  of  the  large  fpeculum,  it 
would  fubtend  the  fame  angle  as  the  objeft  itfelf  feen  from 
the  fame  fituation,  as  %ve  have  already  demonftrated ; and 
therefore  the  length  of  the  image  will  bear  the  fame  propor- 
tion to  the  length  of  the  objeft  which  it  reprefents,  as  its 
diftance  from  the  eye,  or  vertex,  is  to  that  of  the  objedl ; 
fo  that  the  longer  the  radius  of  the  fpeculum  which  forms 
the  image,  the  more  diftant,  and  confequently  the  longer 
will  this  image  be,  as  compared  with  the  objeft  ; and  for 
the  fame  reafon,  the  nearer  the  objeft,  the  longer  will  its 
image  be,  until  the  fituation  is  at  the  centre  of  concavity  of 
the  fpeculum,  where  the  objedl  and  image  will  coincide,  and 
appear  of  hke  magnitude,  but  in  contrary  pofitions. 

This  formation  of  the  primary  image  being  underftood, 
we  mull  in  the  next  place  confider  it  as  a real  microfcopic 
objeft,  placed  fomewhere  between  the  face  of  tlie  large 
fpeculum,  and  its  centre  of  concavity,  which  fituation  will 
always  depend  on  the  diftance  of  the  real  objeft  itfelf,  or, 
which  is  tJie  fame  thing,  on  the  degree  of  divergence  of  the 
incident  rays  coming  from  the  objedl.  Now  if  the  fmall 
fpeculum  were  fo  placed  as  to  have  this  primary  image,  or 
microfcopic  objedl,  in  its  folar  focal  point,  the  rays  coming 
from  it  would  be  reflefted  towards  the  large  fpeculum  in  a 
parallel  ftate ; and  paffing  through  the  central  opening  of  the 
large  fpeculum,  .would  never  converge  fo  as  to  form  a 
fecondary  image,  in  which  cafe  the  conjugate  focus  would 
be  faid  to  be  infnite  : and  if  the  faid  primary'  image  were 
nearer  to  the  fmall  fpeculum  than  its  folar  focus,  the  re- 
flefted  rays  would  diverge  fo  as  not  to  reach  the  central 
hole  of  the  lai-ge  fpeculum  at  all ; but  if  the  diftance  of  the 
primary^  image  b e i exceeds  the  folar  focus  of  the  fmall 
fpeculum  E F,  which  is  at  the  point  f,  then  the  reflefted 
rays  coming  from  the  primary  image  will  converge  to  a 
conjugate  focus  fomewhere  in  the  axis,  and  form  a fecondary 
image,  the  magnitude  of  which  will  increafe  with  its  diftance 
from  the  primary  image,  which  we  now  confider  as  a real 
microfcopic  object.  The  place  where  this  fecondary  image 
will  fall,  will  depend  on  the  diftance  of  the  primaiy  image 
from  the  folar  focus  of  the  fmall  fpeculum ; and  a fmall 
change  of  this  diftance  will  caufe  a great  correfponding 
change  in  the  place  of  the  fecondary  image,  or  conjugate 
focus  ; fo  that  an  adjuftment  for  a fmall  forward  and  back- 
ward motion  of  the  fmall  fpeculum,  by  means  of  a ferew 
at  the  end  of  a long  rod  placed  parallel  to  the  tube,  and 
reaching  to  the  eye-end,  will  fuffice  for  regulating  tlie  place 
where  the  fecondary  image  fiiall  moft  conveniently  fall  to 
be  viewed  by  an  eye-glafs.  The  fecondary  image  has  its 
pofition  reverfed,  as  it  regards  the  primary  one,  and  is  there- 
fore in  the  fame  pofition  as  the  objeft  itfelf,  or  what  is 
ufually  called  ereSl,  in  oppofition  to  inverted.  This  fecondary 
image  was  originally  made  to  fall  within  the  tube,  as  at  k 1, 
in  the  focus  of  the  eye-glafs  G H,  through  which  it  may 
be  viewed  by  a fmall  hole  at  I,  where  the  vifual  angle 
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G I H is  now  confiderably  enlarged.  In  order  to  explain 
the  theory  of  this  reflefting  compound  microfcope,  com- 
pofed  of  the  fmall  fpeculnm  E F,  and  eye-glafs  G H,  more 
particularly,  which  we  purpofely  omitted  to  do  under  the 
term  Microscope,  let  us  fuppofe  a ray  of  light  proceeding 
from  the  end  h of  the  microfeopic  objedl,  or  primary  image 
h e i,  and  falling  on  the  central  part  of  the  fmall  fpeculum 
at  g,  it  will  return  reflefted  from  this  point,  fo  that  the  angle 
of  refledfion  on  the  other  fide  of  the  axis  or  line  g e,  will  be 
equal  to  the  angle  of  incidence  on  this  fide,  and  will  there- 
Tore  return  in  the  line  ^f/,  to  the  place  of  the  conjugate 
focus,  where  the  point  h will  be  depidted  at  / : alfo  a ray 
coming  from  the  point  i of  the  fame  primary  image,  and 
falling  on  the  point  g,  will  be  reflefted  in  a fimilar  manner 
along  the  line  g h k,  and  will  form  the  point  i,  at  k,  in  the 
fecondary  image,  which  we  have  reprefented  by  a dotted 
line.  Now  as  the  primary  and  fecondary  images  are  fub- 
tended  by  the  fame  angle  h gi,  or  k g I,  at  the  vertex^  of  the 
fmall  fpeculum,  agreeably  to  the  laws  of  catoptrics,  it  is 
evident  that  the  linear  magnitudes  of  thefe  two  images  will 
be  direftly  as  their  refpedfive  diftances  from  g,  the  vertex  of 
the  fmall  fpeculum  ; therefore,  as  often  as  the  diftanee  g h 
is  contained  in  the  diftanee  g k,  ©r  the  diftanee  g i in  the 
diftanee  ^ ; fo  often  will  the  length  of  the  fecondary  image 
1 1,  exceed  the  length  of  the  primary  one  h i.  But  tliis 
fecondary  image  k I is  viewed  through  the  eye-glafs  G H, 
under  the  vifual  angle  G I H,  and  is  faid  to  be  again 
magnified  thereby : let  us  next  fee  what  is  the  amount  of 
this  amplification  ; we  have  already  faid  that  an  eye  at  the 
vertex  g of  the  fmall  fpeculum,  would  view  both  the  primary 
and  fecondary  images  under  the  fame  vifual  angle  h gi  or 
k g I •,  but  by  an  eye  at  I,  the  vifual  angle  is  GIH  = 
k K /,  becaufe  / K is  parallel  to  H I,  and  K to  G I ; and 
kl  IS  the  common  fubtenfe  of  both  angles  ; confequently,  as 
the  diftanee  L K,  or  focus  of  the  eye-glafs  G H,  is  to  the 
diftanee  of  L g,  or  diftanee  of  the  fmall  fpeculum  from  the 
fecondary  image;  fo  is  the  apparent  magnitude  of  the 
fecondary  image,  or  vifual  angle  to  the  eye  at  g,  to  the  fame 
with  the  eye  at  I ; and  if  the  diftanee  ^ L be  that  at  which 
an  objeft  may  be  beft  feen  by  the  naked  eye,  the  whole 

g k 

power  of  magnifying  of  fuch  microfcope  will  be  = — ^ x 

provided  that  h i be  confidered  as  a real  objedl  under 

microfcopic  obfervation.  But  in  a telefcope,  the  fize  of  h i 
has  a reference  to  the  diftanee  of  the  objedf  which  it  repre- 
fents,  and  this  circumftance  muft  be  taken  into  confideration 
in  efthnating  the  power  of  the  Gregorian  telefcope.  When 
the  eye  is  placed  at  o,  the  vertex  of  the  large  fpeculum,  we 
have  faid,  that  the  objeft  and  its  primary  image  are  feen 
under  the  fame  vifual  angle ; therefore,  wherever  the  primary 
image  may  fall  in  the  line  of  the  axis,  the  angle  hoi  will  be 
to  the  angle  GIH,  or  i K /,  as  the  objedt  feen  by  the 
naked  eye  is  to  its  fecondary  image,  as  feen  through  the 
eye-glafs,  and  confequently  the  latter,  divided  by  the  former, 
will  give  the  power.  But  the  vifual  angles  hoi  and  i K L 

are  to  each  other  in  the  compound  ratio  of  — x 7— 

eg  L K 

which  formula,  expreffed  in  meafured  diftances,  will  be  more 
convenient  for  afeertaining  the  whole  power  of  a Gregorian 
telefcope,  than  the  ratio  of  the  vifual  angles,  which  would 
require  previous  calculation.  For  inftance,  let  0 r,  the  dif- 
tance  of  the  primary  image  from  the  great  fpeculum,  be 
given  = 24  inches ; and  eg,  the  diftanee  of  the  fame  from  the 
fmaU  fpeculum,  be  = 3.3 ; alfo  let  L^,  the  diftanee  of  the 
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fecondary  image  from  the  fmall  fpeculum,  be  = 25.5,  and 
L K,  the  focus  of  the  eye-glafs,  be  = 2.3;  then  we  fiiall 

have,  agreeably  to  our  formula,  — - x or,  which  is  the 

3-3  2.3 

fame  thing,  ?4  ^ 25.5  _ 61^  _ ^ power  of 

3-3  X 2.3  7-59 

fuch  a telefcope,  when  direfted  to  an  objeft  at  fuch  a dif- 
tance  as  (hall  make  the  primary  image  fall  as  we  have  taken 
it.  For  objedls  very  near,  the  focus  of  the  large  fpeculum 
will  be  long,  and  confequently  the  primary  image  will 
approach  the  fmall  fpeculum  as  the  diftanee  decreafes  ; for 
which  reafon,  the  magnifying  power  will  increafe  with 
the  diminution  of  diftanee,  and  vice  verfd ; fo  that 
the  power  with  parallel  rays,  or  when  the  telefcope  is  ufed 
for  celeftial  purpofes,  will  be  the  fmalleft  poflible,  and  yet 
this  is  what  is  ufually  called  the  power  of  the  telefcope, 
which  circumftance  ftiews  the  impropriety  of  taking  the 
power  of  a large  telefcope  from  a meafurc  of  a near  teiTef- 
trial  diftanee,  which  mode  has  been  praftifed  by  eminent 
aftronomers,  and  recommended  by  men  of  fcience.  If,  how- 
ever, a correAion  is  applied  for  the  want  of  parallelifm  in  the 
incident  rays,  as  we  ftiall  have  occafion  to  do  prefently,  then 
the  power  may  be  as  accurately  obtained  at  a fhort  as  at  a long 
diftanee.  In  the  old  conftruftion,  which  our  Jig.  i.  repre- 
fents,  the  piece  of  bent  brafs  at  c,  which  fupports  the  fmall 
fpeculum,  is  afted  on  by  the  long  rod  / C,  that  has  a milled 
nut  at  /,  and  a ferew  cut  on  the  end  C,  that  draws  the  pro- 
jefting  part  N,  of  the  piece  c,  along  a flit  made  in  the  tube, 
while  a contrivance  in  the  cock  M prevents  the  rod  M N 
from  advancing  or  receding  as  the  rod  revolves.  Hence  the 
eye-glafs  G H remains  fixed,  and  the  adjuftment  for  diftindt 
vifion  is  made  by  the  rod  M N moving  the  fmall  fpeculum  to 
its  proper  diftanee  from  the  primary  image  h i ; and  in  this 
way  the  fecondary  image  may  be  made  to  reft  in  any  given 
fituation  beyond  or  fliort  of  the  point  L,  fo  that  various  eye- 
glafles  may  be  ufed  with  the  fame  fpecula  in  fucceffion  ; or 
different  fmall  fpecula  may  be  ufed  with  the  fame  large  one, 
from  which  changes  a variety  of  powers  may  be  had  with 
fixed  eye-glaffes ; but  if  the  eye-glaffes  be  inferted  into  a 
fmaller  Hiding  tube,  there  will  be  a third  method  of  varying 
the  power,  by  bringing  the  fecondary  image  into  the  Aiding 
tube  out  of  the  body  of  the  large  tube,  fo  as  to  increafe  the 
diftanee  L g,  which  is  one  of  the  faiStors  of  the  dividend  in 
our  formula.  Thus,  whatever  may  be  the  arrangement  of 
the  fpecula,  eye-glafs,  and  diftanee  of  the  primary  image,  when 
any  three  out  of  the  four  terms  of  the  formula  are  given, 
together  with  the  whole  power,  the  fourth  may  always  be 
had  by  a fimple  calculation,  which  is  a matter  of  great  con- 
venience to  the  maker.  If,  for  example,  we  take  the  power 
80.6  — P,  and  the  radius  of  curvature  of  the  large  fpeculum 
= 48  inches,  in  which  cafe  the  primary  image  with  parallel 
.0 

incident  rays  will  fall  at  ^ = 24  ; and  let  L g and  eg  be 

refpeftively  25.5  and  3.3,  to  find  the  focus  of  the  eye-glafs 

that  (hall  produce  fuch  power  ; we  fliall  have 

= 2.3  for  the  focus  of  the  eye-glafs ; or  for  the  diftanee 
eg  of  the  primary  image  from  the  fmall  fpeculum,  when  the 


eye-glafs  is  given,  we  ftiould  have 


2+  X 25.5  _ 


3.3,  asbe- 


2.3  X 80.6 

fore.  But  it  was  foon  found,  that  a Angle  ey?-glafs  not 
only  produces  fringes  of  colour  near  its  edges,  arifing  from 
the  prifmatic  aberration  of  the  rays  coming  from  the  fecond- 
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ary  image,  now  confidered  as  a real  objeft,  but  that  the  field 
of  view  is  thereby  circumfcribed  into  a fmall  area.  For 
tlicfe  reafons,  the  Huygenian  eye-piece,  already  explained,  was 
fubftituted  for  the  fingle  eye-glafs,  which  fubilitution  left 
little  more  to  be  done,  in  the  way  of  the  improvement  of  the 
Gregorian  telefcope,  except  what  related  to  the  conftrudlion 
of  the  fpecula,  which  have  now  been  brought  nearly  to  a 
ftate  of  perfection,  as  we  have  explained,  at  fome  length, 
under  our  article  Speculum.  We  have  introduced  jig.  2. 
for  the  purpofe  of  explaining  more  clearly,  than  we  could  by 
a mere  verbal  defcription,  the  plan  of  the  Gregorian  tele- 
fcope in  its  moll  improved  ftate,  in  which,  we  repeat,  the 
fame  letters  indicate  the  fame  parts  as  in  jg.  i.  In  this 
figure  we  have  made  the  pencils  of  rays  a b and  c ^ to  confift 
each  of  three  lines,  for  the  purpofe  of  Ihewing  how  the  image 
is  formed  at  the  points  of  convergence  after  reflection,  and 
alfo  how  the  inverfion  of  the  image  is  produced  by  the  croft- 
ing of  the  pencils  before  they  converge  to  a point  at  each 
end  of  the  image.  It  may  alfo  be  feen  how  the  rays  pafs 
through  the  interior  eye-glafs,  before  they  form  the  fecondary 
image  between  the  two  glaftes,  as  in  the  achromatic  aftrono- 
mical  telefcope,  thereby  conftituting  this  image  acata-dioptric 
one,  which  before  was  a catoptric  one,  according  to  our  defi- 
nition. The  H uygenian  eye -piece  is  peculiarly  adapted  for  the 
Gregorian  telefcope ; and  when  the  fpecula  have  their  curves 
fo  adapted  as  to  counteract  each  other’s  aberrations,  as  we 
before  recommended,  and  are  alfo  well  polifhed,  as  well  as  of 
fuitable  metal,  a very  high  power  may  be  applied,  and  the 
light  by  reflexion  will  be  to  that  by  refraCtion  alone  nearly 
as  5 : 8,  where  the  apertures  are  equal  ; but  as  a refleClor  is 
capable  of  liaving  a much  greater  aperture  than  any  refraClor 
that  can  be  conftruCled,  it  will  have  a proportional  advan- 
tage in  the  eftential  quality  of  illumination  combined  with 
power,  on  which  union  its  excellence  depends.  It  will  not 
be  neceftary  to  repeat  here  what  we  have  faid  above  refpeCl- 
ing  the  manner  of  determining  a fingle  eye-glafs,  equal  in 
power  to  the  combined  eye-glaftes  in  the  Huygenian  eye- 
tube  ; but  it  may  be  proper  to  mention  here,  that  fuch  a 
glafs,  when  determined,  muft  be  fubftituted  for  the  com- 
pound eye -piece,  in  computing  the  power  of  the  telefcope 
according  to  our  preceding  directions.  The  diaphragm 
that  precludes  the  ftraggling  and  extraneous  rays  from 
coming  to  the  eye  is  put  where  the  fecondary  image  is 
formed,  and  the  aperture  at  the  eye  is  obliged  to  be  fmall  in 
this  conftruCtion  of  a telefcope,  to  prevent  any  other  light 
being  admitted  into  the  eye  than  what  is  refleCfted  from  the 
fmall  fpeculum,  and  is  neceftary  for  the  formation  of  the 
fecondary  image.  When  the  diameter  of  the  fmall  fpeculum, 
and  alfo  theexaCl  fituation  of  the  primary  image,  are  known, 
the  aperture  at  the  eye,  that  fliall  admit  the  principal  pencil, 
may  be  exaCtly  determined  by  the  fubjoined  analogy  ; viz. 
as  the  dillance  of  the  fmall  mirror  from  the  fecondary  image, 
is  to  the  focal  length  of  the  neareft  eye-glafs  ; fo  is  the  dia- 
meter of  the  fmall  fpeculum,  to  the  neceftary  aperture  at  the 
eye.  And  to  find  the  proper  diameter  of  the  fmall  fpecu- 
lum, or  central  aperture  of  the  large  one,  the  proportion 
will  be,  as  the  dillance  of  the  primary  image  from  the  large 
fpeculum,  is  to  its  dillance  from  the  fmall  one,  with  incident 
parallel  rays  ; fo  is  the  diameter  of  the  large  fpeculum,  to  the 
diameter  of  the  fmall  one,  or  of  its  own  central  aperture  ; 
and  when  this  proportion  is  preferved,  all  the  refleCled  light 
will  enter  the  fmall  tube  that  contains  the  eye-glaftes,  and 
alfo  the  extraneous  light  not  falling  on  the  large  fpeculum, 
if  any,  will  be  excluded.  Laftly,  fhould  the  field  of  view  be 
required  to  be  equal  to  a given  vifual  angle,  fuch  as  that 
fubtended  by  the  diameter  of  the  fun,  this  will  depend  on 
»he  ponxjcr  of  the  inftrument,  which  for  this  purpofe  rauft  be 


limited,  as  in  the  following  example  : let  a reflefting  Gre- 
gorian telefcope  of  four  inches  diameter  of  the  large  fpeculum, 
and  17.5  inches  focus,  with  a hole  in  the  centre  i.i  diameter, 
(which  is  confidered  in  praftice  a good  proportion,)  be 
required  to  have  a field  of  view  juft  32',  when  the  focus  of 
the  eye-glafs  is  two  inches  ? The  thing  required  is,  that  the 
enlarged  fecondary  image  of  the  fun  fhould  juft  fill  the  aper- 
ture in  the  centre  of  the  large  fpeculum.  The  fize  of  the 
primary  image  of  the  fun  depends  on  the  focal  length  of  the 
large  mirror,  and  muft  firft  be  found  : it  has  been  afcertained 
that,  in  the  focus  of  a fpeculum  (or  lens)  of  fix  inches  focal 
length,  the  image  of  the  fun  is  .05586  diameter,  when  he 
meafures  32';  therefore,  zssitwill  be  proportionably  more  in 
a longer  focus,  fay  as  6 : .05586  17.5  : .1629  ; alfo,  as 

often  as  this  image  .1629  is  contained  in  i.i,  the  diameter 
of  the  hole  in  the  large  fpeculum,  which  quotient  is  = 6.75; 
fo  much  does  the  fmall  fpeculum  magnify  the  primary 
image,  in  converting  it  into  a fecondary  one  of  i.i  diameter. 
Again,  if  w'e  divide  the  focus  of  the  great  fpeculum  17.5, 
by  6.75  — I,  we  have  3.04,  the  diftance  of  the  primary 
image  from  the  fmall  fpeculum,  which  is  fomewhat  more 
than  its  folar  focus  ; and  alfo  if  we  divide  4,  the  diameter  of 
the  large  fpeculum,  by  the  fame  (6.75  — i),  we  fhall  have 
.695  = the  diameter  of  the  fun’s  image  on  the  face  of  the 
fmall  metal,  while  the  fecondary  image  will  juft  cover  the 
hole  of  the  large  fpeculum,  as  required.  Now,  laftly,  to 
find  what  is  the  power  of  the  telefcope  under  thofe  limit- 
ations, we  have  17.5  x 6.75  = 118  for  the  firft  part  of  the 
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power  ; then  - — = 59  = the  whole  power,  when  2 is  the 


focus  of  the  fingle  eye-glafs.  If  the  length  of  the  focus  of 
tlie  principal  fpeculum  were  increafed  to  30  inches,  or  even 
to  30  feet,  while  the  aperture  remains  'as  before,  no  advan- 
tage would  be  gained  in  this  conftrudlion  from  fuch  length  ; 
for  in  the  cafe  of  30  inches  focus,  the  primary  image  would 
be  .2793,  and  the  power  of  the  fmall  fpeculum  only  3.93 


while  the  diftance  of  the  primary  image  from  the 


fmall  fpeculum  would  be  10.24  » diameter  of  the  image 
on  the  face  of  the  fmall  fpeculum  1.36  ; and  the  magnifying 


power 


30  X 3-93 


59,  as  before.  There  would,  indeed,  be 


this  difadvantage,  that,  as  tlie  fmall  fpeculum  has  an  increafed 
radius  here,  its  diameter  will  necefl'arily  be  fo  much  aug- 
mented, as  to  intercept  feveral  of  the  beft  rays  of  light, 
which  are  thofe  that  fall  near  the  centre.  The  opinion,  con- 
fequently,  that  a Gregorian  telefcope  will  be  imjrroved  by 
having  a long  focus  of  the  great  fpeculum,  with  the  fame 
aperture,  is  erroneous.  When  two  refledling  telefcopes  per- 
form alike,  as  to  light  and  dillindlnefs,  the  fquare  fquare  roots 
of  the  diameters  of  the  fpecula  muft  be  as  the  cubes  of  their 
foci  refpedlively.  There  can  always  be  more  power  got  by 
the  fmall  fpeculum  and  eye-glafs,  in  even  a Ihort  tube,  than 
the  aperture  will  bear. 

The  theory  of  Caftegrain’s  telefcope  is  very  fimilar  to  that 
of  the  Gregorian,  the  principal  difference  being  that,  in 
Caffegrain’s,  the  fmall  fpeculum  is  convex  inftead  of  con- 
cave. When  the  radii  of  the  two  fpecula  and  the  eye-piece 
are  refpedlively  the  fame  in  each'conftrudlion,  the  powers 
will  be  the  fame,  though  the  apparent  pofition  of  the  lail 
image,  which  we  have  fhewn  to  be  eredl  in  the  Gregorian, 
is  inverted  in  the  Caffegrainian  conftrudlion  ; for  on  exa- 
mining jg.  3,  which  explains  the  courfe  of  the  rays  in 
Caffegrain’s  telefcope,  it  will  be  feen  that  the  incident  rays 
a b and  c dy  after  being  reflefled  from  the  large  fpeculumj 
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are  prevented  from  coming  to  a point  at  the  virtual  image 
h r,  behind  the  fmall  fpeculum,  in  confequence  of  its  inter- 
pofition,  but  are  again  reflefted  towards  the  eye  in  a ftate  of 
lefs  rapid  convergence,  till,  falling  on  the  lens  G H,  they  are 
refrafted  to  a focus  at  L,  and  form  the  real  image  K/, 
which  may  be  confidered  as  the  primary  image,  and  is, 
therefore,  not  in  the  fame  pofition  as  the  fecondary  image, 
which  is  formed  in  the  Gregorian  telefcope  after  the  rays 
have  crqffed  each  other.  When  the  rays  fall  on  the  large 
fpeculum,  they  are  reflefted  in  a ftate  of  convergence  to- 
wards the  fmall  fpeculum,  becaufe  coming  from  a diftant 
objedl ; and  they  enter  the  tube  either  parallel  or  diverging, 
accordingly  as  the  objeft  is  more  or  lefs  diftant ; but  they 
fall  on  the  fmall  fpeculum  converging,  fo  as  not  to  become 
quite  parallel  after  the  fecond  refleftion,  but  llowly  con- 
verging ; and  the  quantity  of  convergence  will  depend  on 
the  diftance  of  the  virtual,  or  what  may  be  called  imaginary 
focus,  or  image  h i,  from  the  fmall  fpeculum  E F,  which  is 
here  between/,  the  folar  focus,  and  the  convex  fpeculum  ; 
w'hereas  in  the  Gregorian  inftrument,  the  folar  focus  f is 
between  the  concave  fpeculum  and  image  hi.  In  both 

conftruftions,  — x is  the  meafure  of  the  power; 

eg  1.  K 


and  it  is  evident  that  the  part 


LK 


is  the  fame  in  both  ; 


but  it  is  not  equally  clear  that  — is  the  fame,  or  in  the 
^g 


fame  ratio  in  both.  The  diftance  og  between  the  two  fpe- 
cula  is  lefs  in  Cafiegrain’s  inftrument  than  in  the  Gregorian, 
by  twice  the  folar  focus  of  the  fmall  fpeculum,  and  by  fo 
much  may  the  principal  tube  be  fhorter ; therefore,  it  re- 
mains to  be  proved  that  ^ r is  to  ^ o in  one  telefcope  as  ^ e 
is  to  go  in  the  other,  though  differently  pofited.  In  order 
to  prove  this  analogy,  let  HD  (P/a/fXXVI.  fg.  ii.) 
be  a concave  fpeculum,  and  E C a convex  one,  both  de- 
feribed  with  the  fame  radius  C D,  and  on  the  common  axis 
BCD;  and  let  the  point  N interfeft  the  radius,  fo  as  to 
become  the  folar  focus  of  each  fpeculum,  one  really,  and 
the  other  virtually.  Let  F be  a radiant  point,  from  which 
the  ray  F H is  incident  on  the  concave  mirror  at  the  point 
H,  or  to  which  the  ray  K E incident  on  the  convex  fpe- 
culum is  tending : then  both  thefe  rays  will  be  refledted 
from  their  refpedlive  fpecula  to  the  fame  point  B in  the 
axis,  and  will  pafs  in  the  fame  line  E B.  Again,  let  C F 
be  an  objeft,  and  the  image  thereof  a b,  formed  by  the  con- 
cave, will  be  equal  to  the  image  A B made  by  the  convex. 
This  may  be  proved  from  our  preceding  theorems  for  con- 


vex and  concave  fpecula  refpeftively,  viz. 


d r 

1 d r 


= /. 


or 


dr 

r — id' 


when  all  the  figns  are  changed. 


For  as  </  = F C,  C B =/  in  the  convex  ; fo  in  the  concave, 
let  F D = J,  and  D B = <?i ; and  then  we  have  in  the 
former  </:/::  2 -f  r : r,  and  in  the  latter  S : <p  :i  r — 
2I  1 r.  But  } — d -{■  r,  therefore  2I  = i d + ir,  whence 
r — 25  = 2<f-fr;  confequently  </:/::  ^ : (p,  that  is, 
CF:CB::DF:DB;  alfo  the  oWeft  and  image  are  to 
each  other  in  the  fame  ratio  with  each  fpeculum  ; and,  there- 
fore, ft  nee  the  objeft  is  the  fame  in  both,  the  image  will  be 
the  fame  alfo,  or  A B = a which  was  to  be  proved. 
After  having  given  this  demonftratioh,  it  will  be  unneceffary 
to  Ihew  how  the  powers  may  be  varied  at  pleafure,  agree- 
ably to  the  variation  of  the  radii  of  the  fpecula  and  lenfes 
that  compofe  the  eye-piece,  all  which  we  have  juft  explained 
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with  regard  to  the  Gregorian  arrangement.  As  the  inftru- 
ment  which  is  the  fubjeft  of  our  prefent  • confideration  in- 
verts the  objefts  to  which  it  is  direfted,  it  is  feldom  ufed 
but  in  aftronomical  obfervatiohs,  for  which  it  is  peculiarly 
adapted,  feeing  that  it  is  capable  of  having  greater  power, 
with  the  fame  length  of  tube,  than  any  other  telefcope  that 
has  been  yet  invented  ; though  with  a terreftrial  eye-piece,  it 
might  be  ufed  for  the  examination  of  terreftrial  objefts. 
While  we  are  writing  our  prefent  article,  we  have  before  us 
a Caffegrainian  telefcope  by  Tulley,  of  36  inches  of  tube, 
and  65  aperture,  that  will  fhew  Saturn  or  Jupiter,  with 
their  moons  very  well  defined,  with  a power  of  440 ; and 
that  will  diftinftly  define  the  words  of  a page  in  this  Cyclo- 
paedia, at  the  diftance  of  210  yards  with  a power  of  295. 

The  maker  of  this  inftrument  has  conftrufted  two  pairs 
of  telefcopes,  one  of  each  pair  a Gregorian,  and  the  other 
a Caffegrainian,  fo  as  to  match  each  other  exaftly  in  dimen - 
fions,  powers,  and  quality  of  the  metals  and  glafs,  in  order 
to  afeertain  if  one  conftruftion  has  any  advantage  over  the 
other  in  quantity  of  light,  under  exaftly  the  fame  circum- 
ftances  ; and  though  feveral  fcientific  gentlemen,  befides  the 
author  of  this  article,  have  examined  and  compared  different 
objefts  as  feen  fucceflively  by  each  of  the  two  telefcopes 
of  both  pairs,  yet  not  the  leaft  difference  can  be  difeerned 
by  any  obferver.  When  the  laft  glimmering  of  day-light 
remained,  the  vaniftiing  objeft  ceafed  to  be  vifible  with 
each  like  telefcope  at  the  fame  time,  as  nearly  as  could  be 
afeertained,  and  that  with  both  pairs,  though  they  are 
conftrufted  with  dimenfions  greatly  different  the  one  pair 
from  the  other,  and  vary  confequently  in  their  powers  and 
quantity  of  light.  This  experiment  originated  out  of  captain 
Kater’s  paper  on  this  fubjeft,  which  was  pubhlhed  in  the 
Philofophical  Tranfaftions  of  London,  in  the  year  1813; 
and  we  have  no  hefitation  in  faying  that  the  quantity  of  illu- 
mination is  the  fame  in  both  conftruftions,  when  the  dimen- 
fions and  qualities  of  the  conftituent  parts  are  perfeftly  fimilar. 
Whatever  may  be  the  difperfion  of  light  at  the  point  of 
croffing  of  the  rays,  in  the  Gregorian  conftruftion,  when 
the  difperfed  rays  are  returned  from  the  fecond  fpeculum, 
they  are  collefted  again,  it  Ihould  feem,  without  lofs,  cer- 
tainly without  apparent  diminution  of  light.  This  con- 
viftion  we  put  on  record,  not  out  of  a fpint  of  controverfy, 
but  from  a love  of  truth. 

The  firft  account  that  was  publiftied  of  the  French  re- 
flefting  telefcope  was  in  the  fifth  volume  of  the  Philofophical 
Tranfaftions  of  London,  in  the  month  of  May,  in  the  year 
1672,  alrooft  immediately  after  the  account  of  fir  Ifaac 
Newton’s  conftruftion,  which  was  given  in  the  fame  volume; 
and  a claim  was  fet  up  by  Caffegrain  as  to  the  priority  of 
his  contrivance,  which,  however,  was  not  fubftantiated ; 
nor  was  the  matter  of  importance  to  determine,  as  the  con- 
ftruftions are  diflimilar,  and  as  Dr.  Gregory’s  inftrument  pre- 
ceded both.  The  fuppofed  advantages  of  Caffegrain’s  tele- 
fcope over  Newton’s  were  ftated  to  be  thefe  : viz.  i ft.  That 
the  aperture  was  not  limited  to  a confined  number  of  rays 
incident  on  the  large  concave  fpeculum ; 2dly.  That  the 
refleftion  of  the  rays  will  be  natural,  fince  it  is  made  upon 
the  axis  itfelf,  and  will  therefore  be  more  vivid  ; 3dly.  That 
the  vifion  will  be  more  pleafing,  when  the  face  is  fereened 
from  too  much  light  by  the  broad  end  of  the  tube ; and, 
4thly.  That  there  will  be  lefs  difficulty  in  difeovering  ob- 
jefts with  the  eye  facing  them,  than  when  turned  from  them. 
If  thefe  are  advantages,  they  are,  however,  equally  belong- 
ing to  the  Gregorian  telefcope ; and  we  ftiall  prefently  have 
occafion  to  ftate  what  was  Newton’s  opinion  on  each  of  thefe 
points.  In  this,  as  in  the  Gregorian  conftruftion,  the  power 
can  always  be  increafed  farther  than  the  aperture  will  bear ; 
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and,  therefore,  an  increafe  of  focal  diftance  of  the  large  fpe- 
culum,  without  a proportional  increafe  of  aperture,  will 
anfwer  no  good  purpofe,  but  will  render  the  tube  unmanage- 
able. When  the  aperture  of  a Caffegrainian  or  of  a Gre- 
gorian telefcope  is  to  that  of  a Newtonian  as  7.5  to  6,  it  has 
been  proved  that  they  have  equal  light  with  the  fame  powers  ; 
the  Newtonian  having  the  advantage,  in  confequence  of  the 
obliquity  of  the  angle  of  refleftion  of  the  fmall  plain  fpe- 
culum. 

Sir  Ifaac  Newton’s  conftruftion  of  the  refledling  telefcope 
differs  from  both  the  Scotch  and  French  in  this  refpedf,  that 
the  large  concave  fpeculum  is  entire,  and  that  the  fmall  one 
is  quite  plain,  and  placed  at  an  angle  of  45°,  a little  fhort 
of  the  focus  ; fo  that  the  converging  rays  come  to  a focus 
between  the  fmall  fpeculum  and  th^e  fide  of  the  tube  near  its 
fuperior  end,  as  feen  in  Jig.  4.  of  our  lall  plate.  Sir  Ifaac 
had  difcovered,  in  his  experiments  on  refledfed  light,  that 
more  rays  are  refledted  in  an  oblique  than  in  a perpendicular 
diredlion  ; and  that,  confequently,  there  would  be  more 
light  returned  to  the  eye  by  a fmall  fpeculum  fet  at  45°, 
than  would  be  if  the  angle  of  refleftion  were  greater.  In 
this  inftrument,  the  theory  is  much  more  fimple  than  in  either 
of  the  preceding  inftruments,  on  account  of  there  being  but 
one  image,  h i,  formed  by  the  incident  rays  a b and  c d, 
after  two  refledfions,  one  of  which  takes  place  at  the  large 
metal  B D,  and  the  other  when  the  rays  are  in  a hate  of 
convergence,  at  the  fmall  plain  fpeculum  E F ; fo  that  the 
whole  length  of  the  focal  diftance  of  the  large  metal  B D,  is 
B F -f  F r,  or  D E + E e ; and  this  diftance,  divided  by 
the  focal  diftance  of  the  fmall  eye-glafs  G H,  reaching  to  e, 
gives  the  whole  power.  This  calculation  is  as  fimple  as  in 
the  aftronomical  refradling  telefcope  above  explained,  and  is 
analogous  thereto.  In  the  inftrument  firft  completed  by  fir 
Ifaac,  the  eye-glafs  was  a plano-convex,  with  the  plain  face 
turned  to  the  eye,  and  4th  of  an  inch  focus,  .while  the  focal 
diftance  of  the  large  fpeculum  was  64  inches,  and  its 

aperture  14;  hence  its  magnifying  power  was  — or 
-7-  = 3^*  This  was  at  the  time  confidered  a good  propor- 


tion between  the  power  and  aperture,  and  a table  was  con- 
ftrudled  for  different  focal  diftances  upon  this  radical  pro- 
portion ; but  it  would  anfwer  no  purpofe  to  copy  this  table 
at  a time  when  the  refledfing  telefcope,  in  every  conftriidlion, 
is  brought  to  nearly  a ftate  of  perfedtion  by  the  fucceffive 
improvements  of  different  artifts.  In  this  way  of  pro- 
ducing the  image,  the  pofition  is  inverted  ; and  the  only 
mode  of  increafing  the  power  with  the  fame  eye-glafs,  is  by 
lengthening  the  tube  and  focus  of  the  large  fpeculum  ; or 
with  the  fame  large  metal,  by  ftiortening  the  focus  of  the  eye- 
glafs.  In  this  telefcope,  any  of  the  eye-pieces,  fimple  or 
compound,  may  be  applied  at  pleafure  : and  if  the  large 
fpeculum  be  made  of  the  beft  metal,  of  a proper  parabolic 
hgure,  and  with  a good  polilh,  the  image  will  be  lliarp  and 
well  defined  ; and  as  there  are  no  colorific  rays  in  a feparated 
ftate,  the  charge,  or  power  of  the  eye-piece  may  be  great  in 
proportion  to  the  focal  length  of  the  large  metal,  which  is 
the  diftinguifhing  charadler  of  this  conftrudfion,  particu- 
larly when  the  fmall  fpeculum  is  perfedfly  flat  and  well  po- 
lifhed.  The  principal  objedtion  to  this,  as  a portable  inftrii- 
ment,  is  its  unmanageable  length,  which  was  ftrft  given  it 
by  Hadley,  who  out  of  a pigmy  made  it  a giant,  and  afto- 
nifhed  the  philofophic  world.  The  length  of  the  tube  was 
made  fix  feet,  in  whicli  was  included  a metal  of  fix  inches 
pperturc,  and  62^  focus;  and  Newton’s  power  of  38  was 
VoL.  XXXV.  * 


increafed  to  230.  See  Phil.  Tranf.  vol.  xxxii.  p.  303,  or 
Abr.  vi.  p.  165. 

In  fir  Ifaac  Newton’s  reply  to  Caffegrain’s  claim  of  fupe- 
rior advantages,  he  ftates,  firft,  that  there  will  be  more  light 
loft  by  refledlion  from  a fmall  convex  fpeculum,  than  from 
a plain  fpeculum  of  an  oval  fhape,  and  placed  in  an  oblique 
pofition  ; fecondly,  that  the  convex  fpeculum  will  not  re- 
fledl  the  rays  fo  truly  as  the  plain  one,  unlefs  it  be  of  an 
hyperbolic  figure,  which  is  difficult  to  form,  and  even  then 
will  refledl  only  thofe  rays  truly  which  refpedl  the  axis; 
thirdly,  that  the  errors  of  the  convex  furface  will  be  aug- 
mented by  the  diftance  through  which  they  pafs  before  they 
reach  the  eye  ; fourthly,  that  the  errors  of  the  convex  furface 
will  be  increafed  by  the  defleftion  or  bending  of  the  figure 
from  the  points  where  the  incident  rays  ought  to  fall ; 
fifthly,  that  on  this  account  the  figure  is  required  to  be  more 
perfedl  than  art  can  make  it ; fixthly,  that  the  errors  of  the 
large  metal,  which  is  confidered  to  be  fpherical,  will  be  fo 
augmented  by  refledlion  from  the  fmall  convex  metal,  that  in- 
diftindfnefs  will  enfue,  fuch  as  whl!  not  allow  either  a great 
aperture,  or  a high  charge  ; and  laftly,  that  as  the  fmall  metal 
contributes  to  increafe  the  pow'er,  an  over-charge  of  power, 
compared  with  the  aperture  and  focal  length  of  the  large 
fpeculum,  will  be  unavoidable,  fo  as  to  produce  very  ob- 
fcure  and  confufed  vifion  ; for  if  the  fmall  metal  be  made 
with  a larger  radius,  in  order  to  diminifh  the  pow’er,  too 
many  of  the  incident  rays  will  be  intercepted  ; and  if  the 
charge  of  the  eye-glafs  is  diminifiied,  the  area  of  the  field  of 
view  will  be  fo  far  diminifiied,  as  to  render  a fmall  objeft 
only  vifible,  and  that  difficult  to  find.  Thefe  might  be  ob- 
jedlions  a century  and  a half  ago  ; but  moft  of  them  have 
yielded  to  fubfequent  improvements  in  the  nice  art  of  calling, 
grinding,  and  polifliing  of  fpecula,  which  we  explained  under 
the  word  Speculum,  and  in  the  form.ation  and  arrangement 
of  the  Huygenian  eye-piece,  which  we  have  faid  is  pecu- 
liarly fuited  to  refledling  telefcopes  ; though  fingle  lenfes 
will  do  very  well  when  the  fpedlator  confines  the  axis  of  his 
eye  to  coincide  v/ith  the  axis  of  the  lens,  fo  as  not  to  pro- 
duce diftorfion  in  the  figure  of  the  image  viewed.  It  may 
be  proper  to  mention  further  here,  that  the  fmall  telefcope 
called  the  jinder,  attached  to  telefcopes  of  confiderable 
power,  was  firft  propofed  by  fir  Ifaac  Newton,  to  remedy 
the  difficulty  of  finding  the  objedl  with  his  refledling  tele- 
fcope ; and  Defcartes  hath  defcribed  it  in  his  “ Dioptrics”  as 
anfwering  the  fame  purpofe  when  appliedto  his  beft  telefcopes. 
Indeed  objedtions  well  founded  and  rationally  ftated  have  led 
to  various  improvements  in  the  mechanical  arts,  and  are  never 
to  be  difregarded,  unlefs  they  are  obvioufiy  futile.  Had  fir 
Ifaac  Newton  lived  to  have  a peep  at  the  inftrument  which 
next  claims  our  attention,  he  would  no  doubt  have  been 
highly  gratified  at  the  progrefs  which  the  art  of  conftrudling 
telefcopes  has  made  fince  his  fix-inch  refledlor,  with  its  ball 
and  locket,  was  mounted  over  a candle-ftick,  or  a fmall 
pillar  greatly  refembling  this  domeftic  utenfil ! And  yet,  to 
do  juftice  to  his  inventive  genius,  if  we  may  apply  figurative 
language  to  fuch  a fubjeft,  the  feeds  of  all  the  fruit  that  has 
fince  been  matured  were  contained  in  his  primitive  little  ker- 
nel ; and  we  are  proud  to  claim  the  Newtonian  as  the  Eng- 
lijh  produdlion. 

“ Though  laft  not  leaft,”  the  Herfchelian  telefcope  now 
offers  itfelf  to  our  confideration,  which  we  might  with  fome 
propriety  call  the  German  telefcope,  inafmuch  as  the  cele- 
brated contriver  of  its  itupendous  mechanifm  is  a native 
of  Hanover  : it  was  however  conftruAcd  in  England,  and 
by  Englifh  workmen,  except  fo  far  as  the  ingeniqus, 
knight  of  the  Royal  Hanoverian  Guclphic  order  lent  his 
M m powerful 
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powerful  afllftance,  partly  in  the  execution,  but  chiefly  in 
tlie  contrivance  of  the  mechanical  appendages.  The  work 
was  immenfe,  but  royal  means  furniflied  the  power  that 
overcame  every  obftacle.  In  magnitude,  as  in  power,  the 
forty-feet  refleftor  at  Slough  exceeds  every  inftrument  that 
human  induftry  has  yet  put  together,  and  (lands  as  a proof 
of  great  mechanical  flcill  dircdled  by  an  enterprifing  mind. 
We  trull  that  we  cannot  be  underllood  to  derogate  from  the 
merit  of  Dr.  (now  fir  William)  Herfchel,  when  we  hate  that 
the  idea  of  giving  a fmall  degree  of  obliquity  to  the  large 
fpeculum  of  a refledling  telefcope,  fo  as  to  bring  the  image 
formed  in  the  focal  point  out  of  the  body  of  the  tube, 
at  its  aperture,  originated  with  Le  Maire  (fee  Ma- 
chines Approuvees,  par  I’Acad.  vi.  p.  6i.)  about  the  year 
1728  ; for  as  we  know  not  that  this  fuggehion  ever  met  the 
eye  of  this  illuhrious  ahronomer  and  mechanic,  previoully  to 
his  undertaking  the  Herculean  labour  of  conhrufting  a tele- 
fcope with  a fpeculum  of  forty  feet  focal  diilance,  and  four 
feet  diameter,  it  would  be  unfair  not  to  allow  him  the  credit 
of  the  invention  as  well  as  of  the  conflruftion.  We  men- 
tion the  name  of  Maire  in  compliance  with  our  fyhem  of 
tracing,  or  attempting  to  trace,  from  hihorical  evidence,  the 
origin  of  each  mechanical  invention  that  has  contributed, 
immediately  or  remotely,  to  the  promotion  of  the  mechanic 
arts.  The  theory  of  this  conUrudlion  is  eafily  explicable, 
by  a reference  to  jig.  5.  of  our  plate  of  the  Theory  of  Refled- 
ing  Telejcopes,  in  which,  as  before,  A B C D is  the  tube, 
and  B D the  large  fpeculum  of  the  immenfe  weight  of 
2118  lbs.;  the  incident  rays  a h and  c d,  which  would  have 
come  back  to  a focus  at  the  point  c,  in  the  centre  of  the 
aperture,  if  the  axis  of  the  fpeculum  had  coincided  with 
the  axis  of  the  tube  ; in  confequence  of  a fmall  inclination 
of  the  fpeculum,  given  by  fcrews  behind,  come  to  a focus 
near  A,  at  the  edge  of  the  tube,  where  the  image  of 
the  objeft  is  formed  by  only  one  rejledion,  which  is  the 
leading  feature  of  the  conllruftion.  This  fimplicity  of  prin- 
ciple is  very  convenient  when  a large  aperture  is  wanted, 
becaufe  the  head  of  the  obferver  may  be  placed  entirely 
at  one  edge  of  the  tube,  fo  as  not  to  intercept  any  of  the 
rays  at  the  time  of  making  an  obfervation  ; but  as  the  eye 
looks  down  the  tube  in  every  ftate'  of  elevation,  not  only 
mull  the  back  be  toned  to  the  objeft  viewed,  but  the  ob- 
ferver muH  be  mounted  nearly  as  high  as  the  fuperior  end  of 
the  tube,  in  order  to  make  his  obfervations  : hence  various 
pullies,  ladders,  fcaffolds,  &c.  became  neceflary  to  enable  the 
obferver  to  adjull  both  the  inllrument,  and  at  the  fame  time 
his  own  pofition,  all  which  will  be  bell  underllood  from  the 
drawing,  when  we  come  to  explain  the  particular's  of  the 
conjlrudinn  hereafter.  The  power  of  the  Herfchelian,  as 
that  of  the  Newtonian  telefcope,  is  obtained  from  the  ratio 
between  the  focus  of  the  fpeculum  and  the  focus  of  the  eye- 
glafs,  which  in  this  inllrument  is  not  very  fliort,  though 
the  image  is  formed  by  fimple  refledlion.  The  mode  of  va- 
rying the  power  is  the  fame,  therefore,  as  in  the  Newtonian 
I'efledlor,  and  requires  no  further  explanation. 

4.  The  Conftrudton  ofTelefcopes — As  we  have  now  given  both 
the  htfory  and  theory  of  telefcopes  at  confiderable  length,  we 
lhall  not  be  under  the  neceffity  of  dwelling  long  on  each  of 
the  feveral  conllruftions  ; particularly  as  a reference  to  the 
drawings  which  we  have  given,  and  which  are  mollly  original, 
will  exhibit  to  the  eye  more  precife  information  on  this  part 
of  our  article,  than  any  the  minutefl  detail  would  do,  unac- 
companied by  fuch  vifible  reprefentations.  Now  that  the 
long  aerial  telefcopes  are  no  longer  in  ufe,  we  lhall  not  fill 
our  pages  by  defcribing  the  different  kinds  of  mechanifm 
that  were  applied  for  rendering  them  ufeful  in  obfervations. 


by  Huygens,  Perrault,  Sebaflian,  Mairan,  and  others  ; mod 
of  which  are  defcribed  in  vols.  i.  v.  and  vi.  of  the  “ Ma- 
chines Approifvees  par  I’Academie,  &c.”  to  which  we 
beg  leave  to  refer  the  curious  reader  who  wilhes  to  know  the 
particulars.  All  the  fupports  for  long  telefcopes  had  necef- 
farily  one  property,  which  is  defirable  alfo  in  Hands  that  are 
made  for  modern  telefcopes,  but  which  is  frequently  ne- 
glected ; and  that  is,  that  the  object -end  of  the  telefcope  was 
Ileadily  fupportedby  fome  point  of  rell  near  the  remote  ex- 
tremity, where  the  rays  were  incident.  Indeed  various 
Hands  or  mountings,  as  they  are  fometimes  called,  have  been 
contrived  for  the  convenient  fupport  of  a telefcope,  when  it 
is  too  heavy  for  the  pocket,  and  incapable  of  Hiding  by  con- 
centric tubes  into  a portable  form  ; but  in  every  ufeful 
Hand  the  following  properties  ought  to  Combine  ; firfl,  the 
inffrument  held  by  it  fliould  be  kept  firmly  in  its  place,  if  of 
the  refradling  fort,  fo  that  the  image  may  have  no  vibratory 
motion  unfavourable  to  diffincl  vifion,  occafioned  by  an 
unHeady  pofition  of  the  objecl-glafs  ; but  if  it  be  of  the  re- 
flecting kind,  then  it  Ihould  be  fo  fufpcnded,  that  tremulous 
motions  arifing  from  compaClnefs  of  the  materials,  fuch  as 
eafily  tranfmit  vibratory  impulfes,  may  be  avoided  : fecond- 
ly,  a motion  in  azimuth,  and  another  in  altitude,  are  indif- 
penfable  ; and  if  the  inllrument  be  bulky,  or  have  great 
power,  in  each  of  thefe  refpecls  there  ihould  be  both  a 
quick  and  a How  motion,  the  former  to  fave  time,  and  the 
latter  for  the  fake  of  accuracy  : thirdly,  when  the  inflru- 
ment  is  pointed  to  the  required  objeCl,  it  Hiould  not  be 
liable  to  be  eafily  moved  by  any  accidental  touch  of  the  ob- 
ferver’s  hand  or  body  ; unlefs  it  is  managed  in  a Hate  of  fuf- 
penfion,  as  is  the  cafe  with  the  larger  refleftors  : fourthly, 
the  parts  of  the  Hand  fliould  be  Hrong  enough  to  bear  the 
fuperincum.bent  weight,  and  not  liable  to  get  out  of  repair ; 
and  fifthly,  its  pofition  Ihould  be  in  a fituation  not  eafily 
lhaken,  or  moved  by  the  obferver’s  weight,  or  that  of  a by- 
flander.  When  thefe  properties  are  attended  to,  the  exad’t 
lhape  and  external  appearance  become  matters  of  fecondary 
confideration,  and  each  artiH  may  purfue  his  own  fchemes  in 
the  conllrudlion  ; but  in  this,  as  in  feveral  other  depart- 
ments of  the  mechanical  arts,  that  work  is  beff  and  quickeft 
performed,  which  is  done  from  approved  patterns. 

Refrading — We  will  firH  defcribe  the  refradling  tele- 
fcopes reprefented  in  Plate  XXIX.,  and  lhall  then  proceed 
to  the  refledling  inffruments  contained  in  Plates  XXX.  and 
XXXI.  of  Afronomical  Injlruments,  omitting  thofe  portable 
inffruments  that  are  in  the  hands  of  every  reader,  fuch  as 
opera-glaffes,  &c.  and  that  belong  more  properly  to  the 
head  of  Optics. 

One  of  the  beff  Hands  for  a thirty-inch  refradlor,  by  which 
we  always  mean  an  achromatic  refradlor,  is  that  exhibited  in 
Plate  XXIX.  i.  ; in  which  A B is  a tube  of  brafs, 
mounted  on  the  tripod  Hand  of  the  fame  metal  C D,  and 
fixed  by  means  of  the  fcrews  Q and  R.  In  the  common 
conllrudlion,  the  horizontal  motion  is  at  C,  at  the  top  of  the 
Hem  or  cylinder,  and  the  fyffem  of  tubes  F,  E,  P,  is  not  ap- 
plied, fo  that  there  is  neither  the  How  adjuHable  motions, 
nor  is  the  inffrument  Heady  in  any  given  pofition  ; but  here 
the  horizontal  motion  is  at  D,  at  the  lower  extremity  of  the 
cylinder,  where  there  is  a long  bearing  for  the  pivot,  with  a 
tightening  fcrew  underneath  the  jundlion  of  the  feet,  and  a 
clamp  S to  fix  the  inffrument  in  any  given  direblion.  Alfo 
the  handle  in  fg.  5,  with  a Hooke’s  joint,  taking  the  fquared 
axis  of  the  fcrew  at  D,  gives  the  How  motion  in  azimuth, 
while  the  Hiding  and  adjuHable  tubes  F,  E,  P,  keep  the  angle 
of  elevation  unaltered.  Thefe  tubes  turn  on  a joint  at  P ; and 
when  a due  elevation  is  given  by  the  quick  motion,  occa- 
fioned 
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fioned  by  the  freedom  of  Aiding,  one  within  another,  a 
clamping  fcrew  at  E fixes  them,  and  the  flow  motion  pro- 
duced by  the  fcrew  F,  finiflies  the  obfervation  in  altitude,  as 
the  handle  in  fg.  5.  does  in  azimuth  ; and  both  flow  mo- 
tions can  be  managed,  one  with  each  hand,  at  the  fame  time. 
In  the  prefent  reprefentation,  the  celeftial  eye-piece  H is 
fcrewed  into  its  fmall  tube,  which  bears  a concealed  rack, 
that  is  a<fted  on  by  a pinion  on  the  axis  of  the  thumb-piece 
G‘,  which  may  be  made  more  or  lefs  tight  by  a fcrew'  in  the 
middle  of  its  plane,  and  which  adjufts  the  eye-pieces  for  dif- 
tintl  vifion.  There  may  be  any  number  of  various  celellial 
ey^e-pieces,  but  two  or  three  are  as  many  as  are  ufually  de- 
livered with  an  inftrument  of  this  fize.  The  objeft-glafs 
fcrews  into  the  mouth  of  the  tube  at  B,  and  is  fo  fixed  by 
trial,  that  the  moft  diftindl;  view  of  an  objeft  is  had  when  the 
fcrew  is  carried  home,  in  which  fituation  the  receiving  focket 
is  fixed  by  the  maker  ; fo  that  uufcrewing  the  objedt-glafs 
at  any  time  does  not  injure  the  inftrument.  The  centre  of 
motion  in  altitude  is  at  a joint  above  C,  and  the  fleadinefs  of 
the  tube  A B will  depend  on  the  diftance  of  this  joint  from 
the  fyllem  of  concentric  tubes  F,  E,  P,  which  may  be  more 
conveniently  placed  towards  the  eye-end  than  towards  the 
objedl-end  of  the  main  tube,  and  with  equal  effeft.  When 
the  cylindrical  piece  beyond  the  joint  of  the  loweft  tube  at  P, 
is  withdrawn  from  its  hole  in  a cock,  attached  to  the  vertical 
cylinder,  the  tubes  will  pack  into  one  another,  and  the  cylin- 
drioal  end-piece  will  enter  the  liole  of  the  cock  T,  under  the 
main  tube,  and  remain  out  of  the  way  of  injury,  parallel  to 
this  tube.  The  tube  I K,  in  Jig.  2,  fcrews  at  the  end  I, 
into  the  fame  place  that  the  celeftial  eye -piece  H now  occu- 
pies, and  is  called  the  terreftrial  tube,  or  terreftrial  eye- 
piece, becaufe  objefts  are  feen  in  their  diredl;  pofition  through 
it,  which  through  the  celeftial  eye-piece  are  feen  inverted. 
Near  the  end  I,  a pair  of  glaffes,  called  the ^r/Aglaffes,  are 
fcrewed,  and  the  end  K contains  the  pair  of  glaffes  which  is 
denominated  the  eye -piece.  We  have  already  flrewn  that 
thefe  two  pairs  of  glaffes  conftitute  an  achromatic  eye-piece,  at 
the  fame  time  that  they  ereft  the  inverted  image  formed  by 
the  objeft-glafs  in  the  fmall  tube  between  H and  A ; and 
when  this  image  is  confidered  as  a real  objeft,  then  the  ter- 
reftrial tube  is  a compound  microfcope  of  the  bell  conftruc- 
tion.  This  mode  of  defcribing  the  arrangement  of  glaffes,  it 
is  prefumed,  will  be  more  eafily  underftood  by  thole  readers 
who  underftand  the  conilruftion  of  a compound  microfcope, 
than  any  other  explanation  that  can  be  given.  The  tube  F, 
in  fig.  3,  is  an  open  tube,  which  is  fometimes  made,  by  par- 
ticular defire,  to  receive  at  its  end  L the  eye-piece,  now 
fcrewed  into  the  tube  I Kat  K ; and  then,  as  the  empty  tube  L 
Aides  in  the  tube  I K,  the  diftance  between  the  pair  of  field- 
glafles  and  pair  of  eye -glaffes  may  be  varied  at  pleafure  ; and 
as  the  magnifying  power  of  the  compound  microfcope  varies 
diredlly  with  this  diftance,  it  is  evident  that  the  power  of 
the  telefcope  thus  conftrudled  will  vary  in  like  manner. 
But  we  have  flrewn  above,  that  the  power  of  the  telefcope 
may  be  varied  alfo  by  varying  cither  the  pair  of  field- 
glaffes,  or  the  pair  of  eye-glafl'es  ; hence,  when  a great  variety 
of  powers  is  defined  for  the  fame  inftrument,  different  pairs 
of  field  and  of  eye-glaffes  may  be  adapted  to  the  fame  ter- 
teftrial  tube  with  very  little  additional  expence  ; and  in  fig.  4. 
we  have  given  three  different  pieces  of  flrort  tube,  containing 
male  or  female  fcrews,  or  both,  which  are  called  adaptersy 
by  means  of  which  the  celeftial  eye-pieces  may  be  adapted 
p eye^pieccs  to  the  terreftrial  tube,  fo  as  to  gain  a great 
increafe  of  power  for  particular  purpofes.  When  the 
adapter  M,  in 4,  which  has  botfj  a male  and  female  fcrew, 
is  fcrewed  into  the  end  K,  of  the  terreftrial  tube  in  fig.  2,  the 
celeftial  piece  \\y fig.  i,  may  be  fubftituted  for  the  pair  of 


eye-glaffes  belonging  to  this  lo:ig  tube,  whenever  occafion 
may  require  ; or  the  pair  of  terreftrial  eye-glaffes  may  be 
made  a celeftial  pair,  on  occafions  when  a low  power  and 
enlarged  field  are  wanted.  The  adapter  O,  in  fig.  4,  has 
two  diflimilar  female  fcrews,  the  fmaller  one  of  which 
fcrews  upon  the  long  tube  at  the  end  I,  while  the  larger  end 
receives  the  outer  end  of  the  celeftial  eye-piece  H,  in  fig.  i, 
and  converts  it  into  a pair  of  field-glaffes,  for  which  it  may 
be  fubftituted,  to  get  the  greateft  poffible  power,  with  a high 
magnifier  alfo  at  the  end  K,  or  rather  at  L,with  the  Aiding 
eye-tube  ; and  in  this  way  the  power  may  be  increafed  fo 
much,  that  all  light  will  difappear,  and  the  inftrument,  con- 
fequently,  will  then  become  ufelefs  : but  it  is  better  to  have 
additional  pairs  of  proper  field-glaffes,  than  to  fubftitute 
eye-glaffes  for  this  purpofc,  becaufe  the  arrangement  of  the 
focal  diftances  of  the  field-glaffes  is  different  from  that  of  the 
eye-glaffes,  when  they  are  arranged  in  the  bell  manner,  as  we 
have  explained  under  our  laft  fetlion.  The  adapter  N has 
two  male  fcrews  and  a female  fcrew,  one  of  which  male  fcrews 
will  fit  the  tube  at  ^,fig.  i , and  the  other  the  tube  at  Y^,fig.  2, 
or  F,  fig.  3,  and  the  female  fcrew  will  receive  Troughton’s 
micrometer  in  either  place,  or  any  eye-piece  having  a mother- 
of-pearl  micrometer,  even  though  it  may  belong  to  another 
telefcope.  Thus  the  adapters,  which  are  fimple  in  their  con- 
Itrudlion,  of  little  expence,  and  very  portable,  afford  a 
variety  in  the  ufe  of  a telefcope,  that  is  at  the  fame  time 
both  ufeful  and  entertaining  ; and  we  have  been  the  more 
minute  in  our  defeription  of  them,  becaufe  they  have  never 
before  been  brought  into  public  notice.  The  po\^ers  of  this 
telefcope  ufually  vary  from  25  to  100  without  the  adapters, 
as  they  are  made  by  opticians  ; and  opticians  are  no  advo- 
cates for  adapters  that  increafe  the  powers  too  much  ; but 
for  certain  purpofes  the  power  may  be  augmented  to  about 
120  \vith  diftindtnefs  and  tolerable  light ; but  then  it  mull 
be  recollecled,  that  the  field  of  view  will  admit  of  only  a 
fmall  objeft,  as  well  as  little  light,  when  the  power  is  aug- 
mented out  of  due  proportion. 

Fig.  6.  is  a reprefentation  of  a five-feet  achromatic  refrac- 
tor, mounted  in  the  moft  ufeful  and  convenient  manner  for 
making  either  celeftial  or  terreftrial  obfervations,  and  has  all 
the  appendages  which  we  have  juft  deferibed  as  belonging 
to  the  thirty-inch  refradlor,  when  made  in  the  bell  manner. 
A B,  as  before,  denote  the  main  tube,  which  has  a dia- 
meter of  4-i  inches  ; and  inftead  of  one  fet  of  Aiding  con- 
centric tubes,  here  are  two,  inferted  into  the  cocks  P and  P, 
of  a three-legged  Hand  of  mahogany,  of  which  two  legs 
only  are  feen  in  the  figure,  and  thefe  fliortened,  fo  as  to  fall 
within  the  room  allotted  them  in  the  plate.  The  conftruc- 
tion  of  this  Hand  has  been  deferibed  under  the  article 
Equatorial  Stand,  with  a reference  to  fig.  5.  Plate  XIII. 
of  our  prefent  feries  of  plates  ; therefore  we  fhall  fatisfy 
ourfelves  with  fuch  a Ihort  defeription  of  the  conftituent 
parts  here,  as  will  fimply  enable  the  reader  to  underftand 
their  nfes.  The  milled  nuts  Q and  R,  attach  the  main 
tube  A B to  the  wooden  Hand ; and  the  tubes  A P and  A P 
keep  it  Heady  from,  vibratory  motion  ; the  femi-circle  of 
brafs  between  Q and  R,  moveable  about  its  centre,  is  racked 
at  the  concave  part  of  its  circumference,  fo  as  to  fit  the 
fere^v  on  the  axis  of  the  handle  U,  which  we  have  made 
fhort,  to  avoid  confufion  in  the  figure  ; therefore,  when  the 
fcrew  is  pi-effed  clofe  into  the  notches  of  the  rack-work,  a 
revolution  of  the  handle  U,  in  either  direftion,  will  produce 
a correfponding  motion,  in  elevation  or  depreflion,  in  the 
telefcope  borne  by  this  femi-circle,  while  the  vernier  and 
divifions  on  the  face  of  the  femi-circle  indicate  the  quantity 
of  elevation,  when  zero  is  properly  adjuftsd.  The  manner 
in  which  this  mechanifm  adls,  and  alfo  the  method  of 
Mm2  producing 
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producing  horizontal  motion,  will  be  bell  iinderftood 
irom  an  examination  of  Jig.  7,  in  which  the  parts  are  en- 
larged, and  in  which  the  fame  letters  denote  the  fame 
things.  The  thumb-fcrew  V,  concealed  in  Jg.  6,  when 
turned  round,  prelfes  on  the  fixed  metal  under  it,  and 
draws  up  the  frame  Y,  of  which  one  fide  is  feen,  that  holds 
the  axis  of  the  fcrew  U,  and  that  turns  on  two  pivots  at  its 
remote  end  X ; and  in  this  manner  the  fcrew  is  brought  into 
contaft  with  the  notches  of  the  racked  femi-circle,  or  is  de- 
tached from  it  by  a contrary  motion.  In  the  former  cafe 
there  is  a flow  motion  in  altitude,  and  in  the  latter  a quick 
one.  Again,  the  axis  S,  of  another  horizontal  and  parallel 
fcrew,  receives  the  handle,  like  Jg.  5,  for  giving  the  motion 
in  azimuth.  This  fcrew  is  alfo  prelfed  into  contadl  with  a 
horizontal  racked  wheel,  that  lies  fixed  between  S and  W, 
and  gives  the  flow  motion.  The  fcrew  of  preffure  is  feen 
above  S,  and  when  the  axis  of  the  handle  has  its  fcrew  de- 
tached from  the  racked  circle,  the  telefcopeis  at  liberty  to  have 
a quick  motion  in  azimuth.  The  chamfered  plate,  on  which 
the  racked  circle  refts,  is  graduated,  and  the  vernier  at  W 
reads  the  hours  and  minutes  of  time  : but  in  order  that  this 
circle  may  be  parallel  to  the  equator  in  the  heavens,  fo  as  to 
indicate  time  truly,  it  is  neceffary  to  turn  the  upper  half,  C, 
of  the  block  half  round,  and  to  turn  the  whole  itand  fo 
that  the  plane  of  the  graduated  circle  may  be  parallel  to 
the  plane  of  the  equator,  which  it  will  be  when  the  upper 
point  of  the  axis  of  motion  is  diredled  exaflly  to  the  north 
pole,  in  which  fituation  the  hour-circles  will  coincide  with 
the  horary  circles  of  the  heavens,  or  mull  be  made  fo  by 
an  adjuftment,  which  the  graduated  circle  is  capable  of  re- 
ceiving, by  means  of  an  elongated  hole,  into  which  the  fcrew 
enters  that  fixes  it  to  the  block.  This  block,  we  have  faid 
before,  is  called  Smeaton’s  block,  and  anfwers  the  purpofe 
of  giving  an  equatorial  motion  to  the  telefcope,  when  fol- 
lowing a heavenly  body  by  night,  and  is  ufeful  for  finding 
one  by  day,  from  a knowledge  of  its  right  afcenllon  and 
declination ; for  what  was  altitude  in  the  horizontal  pofi- 
tion,  becomes  declination  in  the  equatorial  elevation.  This 
telefcope  is  one  of  the  four  of  which  we  propofe  to  ex- 
emplify the  ufes  in  conjunftion  with  Trcughton’s  micro- 
meter ; and  therefore  we  have  had  the  micrometer  put  into 
its  place  at  K,  when  the  terrcftrial  tube  I K is  ufed ; but 
it  might  have  been  at  H in  place  of  the  celeltial  eye-piece, 
where  the  value  of  the  revolutions  of  the  micrometer  fcrew 
would  have  been  as  we  have  tabulated  it  in  our  laid  fedlion. 
The  two  terreftrial  eye-pieces  in  Jg.  8,  and  one  not  given 
there,  are  made  to  fcrew  into  the  terreftrial  tube  at  K, 
in  addition  to  all  the  four  celeftial  eye-pieces,  which  have 
an  adapter  to  fit  them  to  the  fame  place  lucceflively  ; which 
variety  affords  the  choice  of  feven  terreftrial  powers  with 
one  pair  of  field-glafles  ; and  as  there  are  three  pairs  of  field- 
glafles,  the  variety  becomes  3 x 7 = 21  different  powers 
with  a fixed  eye -tube  ; but  as  the  eye-tube  alfo  Aides,  the 
powers  may  be  varied  in  fmall  quantities  at  pleafure  between 
the  two  extremes.  In  this  inftrument,  the  end  I of  the  ter- 
reftrial tube  does  not  fcrew  into  the  celeftial  tube  that  bears 
the  rack,  but  into  an  intermediate  fliding-tube,  which  is 
here  marked  H,  the  ufe  of  which  is  to  allow  an  adjuft- 
ment for  vifion  at  very  ftiort  dillances,  which  adjuftment  re- 
quires a great  length  of  tube  to  be  drawn  out.  For  the 
conftruftion  of  Troughton’s  and  other  micrometers,  we 
mnft  refer  to  our  article  Micrometer. 

The  fcrew  G of  adjuftment  for  diftinft  vifion,  is  concealed 
in  our  drawing  by  the  Jnder  or  fmall  telefcope  attached,  over 
A,  to  the  main  tube,  the  ufe  of  which  is  to  bring  the  ob- 
jeft  readily  into  the  field  of  view  of  the  large  telefcope  ; 
tvhich  is  not  w eafy  matter,  when  the  power  is  great  ; for 
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as  the  field  of  view  increafes  with  a diminution  of  the  power 
of  the  telefcope,  and  ■vice  verfd,  the  fmall  telefcope  faves  much 
time  in  fearching  for  any  objed  that  is  vifible  in  it.  But 
the  micrometer  would  be  of  little  ufe  in  the  night  for  mea- 
furing  fmall  angles,  except  when  the  moon  is  the  objed, 
unlefs  fome  mode  of  illuminating  the  wires,  or  fpider’s 
lines,  ufed  in  making  the  meafurement  could  be  adopted. 
Formerly  this  objed  was  effeded  by  a piece  of  brafs,  faced 
with  card  paper,  attached  to  the  objed-end  of  the  telefcope, 
as  in/^.  15,  and  turning  on  a pivot.  A,  to  any  angle  of  in- 
clination or  rcclination  that  the  pofition  of  a lamp,  or 
candle,  might  require,  of  which  the  hght  was  to  be  re- 
fleded  into  the  tube  ; and  an  oval  hole,  in  the  middle  of 
the  refleding  plate,  admitted  the  incident  r.iys  coming  from 
the  objed  to  be  viewed  : this  plan,  however,  is  attended  by 
the  inconvenience,  that  either  the  lamp  muft  be  fufpended 
by  the  objed-end  of  the  telefcope,  fo  as  to  rife  and  fall 
with  it,  or  otherwife  the  angle  of  inclination  or  reclination 
of  the  refleding  piece  muft  be  altered  in  every  new  pofition. 
The  firft  perfon  who,  we  believe,  laid  afide  this  apparatus, 
and  introduced  a diagonal  refledor  into  the  body  of  the 
tube,  was  the  Rev.  Dr.  Uflier  of  Dublin,  who  brought 
the  light  within  the  axis  of  motion  of  his  tranfit  telefcope, 
as  is  now  commonly  done  ; which  method  has  the  advantage 
of  giving  light  in  the  fame  manner  at  all  elevations,  while  the 
place,  where  the  lamp  is  placed,  never  varies.  (See  the 
Tranfadions  of  the  Royal  Irilh  Academy,  1788,  vol.  ii, 
p.  13.)  This  method,  however,  was  not  confidered  as  appli- 
cable to  an  ordinary  telefcope,  where  the  axis  of  motion  is 
below  the  tube  ; but  Mr.  Troughton  has  very  lately  applied 
this  principle  with  fuccefs  in  the  telefcope  before  us,  and  in 
others  of  the  fame  conftrudion.  At  Z,  over  the  centre  of 
rnotion,  a hole  is  made  in  the  tube,  of  about  one  half  the 
diameter  of  the  tube,  into  which  a covering  cap  of  brafs 
ferews,  when  extraneous  light  is  not  wanted  ; then  an  ellip- 
tical plate  of  brafs,  rough  gilt,  with  an  elliptical  hole  in 
the  middle,  is  reclined  in  an  angle  of  45°,  within  the  main 
tube,  in  fuch  a way  as  to  receive  the  lateral  light  of  a lamp 
or  candle,  which  it  refleds  along  the  tube  to  the  eye-piece 
of  the  micrometer  ; and  the  light  thus  refleded  is  not  only 
mild  and  pleafant  to  the  eye,  but  may  be  modified,  as  to 
quantity,  by  the  pofition  of  the  lamp,  and  will  remain  the 
fame  in  all  altitudes,  if  the  lamp  be  in  the  fame  horizontal 
line  with  the  refledor,  and  ftand  at  a proper  angle  with  the 
plane  of  the  refledor.  In  ufing  the  telefcope  before  us, 
we  found  that  fome  of  the  rays  falling  on  the  extreme  parts 
of  the  objed-glafs  were  loft  in  the  tube,  and  that  confe- 
quently  either  the  diaphragm  was  too  fmall,  or  that  the 
oval  aperture  of  the  inclined  refledor  w'as  not  fufficiently 
large  ; but  the  diftindnefs  of  the  image  is  no  doubt  pro- 
moted by  fuch  exclufion  : and,  indeed,  it  is  the  pradice  of 
fome  opticians,  w'hen  they  find  the  longitudinal  aberration 
arifing  from  the  fpherical  figure  of  the  convex  glafs  not 
well  compenfated  by  the  concave  one,  to  Ihut  out  the  ex- 
treme rays  on  purpofe,  by  the  ufe  of  a fmall  diaphragm, 
for  which  aflertion  we  have  Mr.  Dollond’s  authority.  In 
the  inftance  before  us,  we  have  afeertained  by  a dynameter, 
that  the  redudion  of  the  aperture  is  in  the  ratio  30  : 25.6, 
namely,  from  4.5  to  3.84  inches  : but  our  intention  is  to 
have  the  original  aperture  reftored. 

When  a refrading  telefcope  exceeds  five  or  fix  feet  in 
length,  it  requires  to  be  fupported  at  both  ends,  and  then 
the  nearer  fupport  muft  have  adjuftments  for  both  altitude 
and  azimuth,  while  the  remote  one  may  be  a point  of  reft. 
Fig.  8.  Plate  XXX.  fliews  a fupport  for  the  eye-end  of  a 
long  telefcope,  which  we  believe  was  contrived  by  Smeaton, 
and  which  anfwers  its  purpofe  fufficiently  ; A B C D is  a 

mahogany 
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mahogany  light  frame,  four  feet  fix  inches  high  ; the  crofs- 
piece,  A B,  is  fifteen  inches  long,  and  the  piece  C D feven- 
teen,  at  the  diftance  of  eighteen  from  the  other  ; another 
frame,  E F G H,  with  parallel  fides,  nine  inches  apart,  and 
more  flender  than  the  other  frame,  pafles  through  the  crofs- 
bars  of  the  former,  in  fuch  way,  as  to  have  an  eafy  motion  ; 
a cylinder  or  rod  of  brafs  is  fcrewed  by  its  head-piece  to  the 
crofs-bar  E F,  and  defcends  from  M to  N,  through  a wooden 
fcrew  L O,  which  is  hollow  within,  and  cut  into  a fcrew 
round,  its  circumference:  this  wooden  fcrew  terminates 

above  with  a brafs  focket  and  thumb-fcrew,  which  aCfs  as  a 
fcrew  of  preffure  againft  the  interior  brafs  rod  : the  thick 
wooden  piece  L has  a female  fcrew,  adfing  with  the  male 
fcrew  of  the  hollow  wooden  cylinder  L O,  but  is  lo  made 
fait  to  the  crofs-bar  A B,  by  a circular  plate  of  brafs 
above,  that  though  it  will  turn  round,  it  will  neither  afcend 
nor  defcend  ; conlequently  will  produce  an  afcending  or  de- 
fcending  motion  in  the  wooden  cylindrical  piece  L O,  and 
alfo  in  the  brafs  rod  M N,  held  by  the  fcrew  K,  attached  to 
it.  The  concave  piece  of  brafs  I has  two  motions  in  its 
Item,  one  horizontal,  and  the  other  vertical,  like  thofe  in 
the  ftem  of  a fmall  telefcope,  and  receives  the  eye -end  of  a 
long  telefcope,  to  which  it  is  fcrewed,  while  the  remote  end 
is  fupported  by  the  branch  of  a tree,  the  block  of  a pulley, 
an  opening  in  the  roof  of  a houfe,  or  other  elevated  part  of 
a building.  The  adjultments  are  thus  managed  ; when  the 
elevated  end  of  the  telefcope  is  made  to  reft  on  its  bearer, 
the  eye -end  adapts  itfelf  to  the  inclination  by  the  joint  in  its 
Item  under  I ; then  the  whole  frame  is  turned  to  face  the  ob- 
ject, when  the  circular  motion  of  the  fame  fmall  ftem  yields, 
and  allows  the  long  tube  to  remain  quiet ; and  if  the  tube  is 
not  exadtly  pointed  in  azimuth  to  the  objedt,  the  brafs  piece 
P,  into  which  the  ftem  I is  made  fall,  llides  along  a groove 
made  in  the  front  face  of  the  crofs-bar  E F,  until  the  adjuft- 
ment  for  azimuth  is  complete.  This  Hiding  motion,  being 
manual,  may  be  either  quick  or  flow,  as  the  obferver  de- 
fires  ; therefore,  when  a body  in  motion  is  once  in  the  field  of 
view,  it  may  be  followed  without  difficulty,  by  pulhing  the 
fliding-piece  P in  a proper  diredtion.  The  quick  and  flow 
motions  for  adjuftment  in  altitude  are  feparate,  and  are  thus 
produced  ; firft  the  thumb-fcrew  K is  turned  back,  fo  as  to  let 
the  rod  M N afcend  freely,  till  the  altitude  is  nearly  right,  when 
it  is  fixed,  and  then  the  piece  L is  turned,  backward  or  for- 
ward, as  the  cafe  may  require,  with  the  right  hand,  while  the 
left  flowly  Aides  the  piece  P,  until  the  objedt  is  in  the  middle  of 
the  field ; and  when  diftindf  vifion  has  been  properly  obtained 
by  the  fmall  tube  at  the  eye-piece  of  the  telefcope,  the  pieces 
L and  P,  held  refpedlively  in  each  hand,  will  always  afford 
the  means  of  keeping  the  objedf  in  the  proper  part  of  the 
field  ; and  though  the  fupport  has  but  two  legs,  yet  its  con- 
nedtion  with  the  fupport  at  the  objedt-end,  through  the 
heavy  tube  of  the  telefcope,  will  always  keep  it  in  its  place 
when  the  adjuftments  are  fettled.  It  will  not  be  neceffary  to 
defcribe  any  more  Hands,  of  which  a great  variety  might  be 
produced,  that  have  been  devifed  for  refradfing  telefcopes, 
becaufe  we  prefume  that  our  readers  will  be  able,  after 
what  we  have  faid  on  this  fubjedf,  to  feledf  fuch  as  may  beft 
fuit  their  refpcdlive  purpofes. 

We  come  now  to  defcribe  the  portable  patent  achromatic 
telefcope,  without  a Hand,  that  was  invented  by  Dr.  Brew- 
fter,  and  is  fold  under  the  patent  by  Mr.  Harris,  optician, 
in  Holborn,  London.  The  conftrudfion  of  this  telefcope,  of 
which  we  have  already  explained  the  theory,  is  two-fold, 
and  may  be  explained  by  fgs.  4.  and  5.  Plate  XXX.  In 
.fig-  ffy'^he  tubes  are  fuppofed  to  be  transparent,  or  otherwife 
fo  divided,  that  the  interior  parts  may  be  feen  in  their  re- 
fpedtive  fituations  ; A B C D is  the  outermoft  tube,  of  ma- 


hogany, with  brafs  ends,  containing  an  achromatic  object- 
glafs,  A B,  at  its  exterior  end  ; E F G H is  the  next  tube 
of  brafs.  Hiding  fmoothly  into  the  mahogany  one,  without 
lateral  lhake,  and  may  be  called  the  fecond  tube  : into  this 
tube  the  third  tube  I K ferews  ; and  in  its  turn  receives  the 
fourth,  or  terreftrial  eye-tube  L O,  containing  the  pair  of 
field-glaffes  L M,  and  pair  of  eye-glaffes  NO;  all  which 
tubes” Aide  into  the  fpace  of  twelve  inches,  (including  the 
cap,)  to  fit  the  pocket.  The  principal  objedf -glafs,  A B,  is 
an  inch  and  feven-eighths  in  diameter,  and  has  a folar  focus 
of  18.5  inches  ; and  if  there  were  no  other  glaffes  but  the 
four  contained  in  the  terreftrial,  or  fourth  tube,  this  would 
be  nothing  more  than  an  ordinary  portable  or  pocket  achro- 
matic telefcope  : but  at  I,  in  the  fecond  tube,  is  fcrewed  a 
fecond  objedf-glafs  of  the  achromatic  fort,  the  diameter  of 
which  is  one  inch  and  three-eighths,  and  its  folar  focus 
14  inches.  When  the  fecond  tube,  E F G FI,  is  puflied  into 
the  wooden  tube  A B C D,  the  fecond  objedt -glafs,  I,  ap- 
proaches the  principal  objeft-glafs  A B ; and  when  the  third 
tube,  I K,  is  alfo  puflied  in,  the  two  objeft-glaffes  come 
nearly  in  contaft  at  the  end  A B of  the  telefcope  : in  this 
lituation,  the  compound  focus  of  the  two  objeiff -glaffes,  by 

the  theorem  = -L  is  about  eight  inches,  which  is  the 
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fliorteft  poffible ; and  in  this  Hate  of  the  tubes,  when  the  eye- 
glaffes  are  adjufted  for  diftindf  vifion,  the  power  is  the 
fmalleft  poffible  ; but  when  all  the  tubes  are  drawn  out,  the 
diftance  between  the  objedf -glaffes,  and  confequently  the 
power,  will  be  the  greateft  poffible,  becaufe  the  converging 
rays  coming  from  the  principal  objedt-glafs  A B,  will  have 
palled  through  one  half  of  the  tubes  before  they  fall  on  the 
fecond  objeH-glafs,  and  undergo  a fecond  refraftion,  fo  as 
to  come  to  a Ihortened  focus.  In  every  intermediate  pofi- 
tion  of  the  objeft-glafs  I,  the  power  of  the  telefcope,  that 
is,  the  compound  focus  of  the  two  objedf -glaffes,  will  be  de- 
termined according  to  their  intermediate  diftance,  by  the 
F X f 

theorem  = Thus  in  every  new  pofition  of  the 
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fecond  objeft-glafs  I,  the  telefcope  will  have  a new  power, 
and  thefe  powers  might  be  marked  by  a fcale  running  length- 
wife  along  the  fecond  and  third  tubes  which  feparate  the  two 
objedf -glaffes  ; but  the  inventor  has  made  another  ufe  of  this 
property,  by  converting  it  into  an  optical  micrometer  ; he  has 
fixed  two  parallel  wires  in  the  focus  of  the  eye-piece,  and  alfo 
two  points  of  metal,  to  include  a larger  angle,  in  a direction  at 
right  angles  to  the  former  ; fo  that  when  one  pair  includes  a 
horizontal  angle,  the  other  will  include  a vertical  one  ; an 
experiment  is  then  made  by  aftual  meafurement,  of  a divided 
fcale,  placed  at  a meafured  diftance,  to  afeertain  what  is  the 
angle  meafured  by  the  points  in  the  eye-piece,  when  the  ob- 
jeft  is  feen  between  the  parallel  wires  in  each  of  the  extreme 
pofitions  of  the  fecond  objeft-glafs  I,  and  ftrokes  are 
marked  accordingly,  as  the  boundaries  of  the  intended  fcale, 
the  end  of  the  next  contiguous  tube  being  the  index  ; thus  in 
the  inftrument  before  us,  the  extreme  points  or  ftrokes  of  the 
fcale  3,  in  jig.  5,  meafure  110'  and  218'  refpeftively,  at 
an  interval  of  15^  inches  ; and  as  it  has  been  determined, 
both  from  theory  and  praftice,  (fee  Dr.  Brewfter’s  Trea- 
tife  on  New  Philofophical  Inftruments,)  that  the  fcale  of 
meafures  is  a fcale  of  equal  parts,  thefe  i inches  are  di- 
vided into  108  (218  — 110)  minute  fpaces,  while  each 
minute  fpace  is  bifefted  into  fpaces  of  30",  which  miglit 
again  be  bifefted  by  the  eye,  if  the  adjuftment  for  vifion 
could  be  made  fo  nicely  as  to  admit  of  fuch  eftimatkm. 
Hence  it  is  eafy  to  conceive  how  this  telefcope  will  meafure 
any  angle  fubtended  by  a diftant  objeft  of  unknown  dimen- 

fions, 
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fions,  hetwecji  no'  and  218',  within  the  accuracy  of  30"  : 
it  is  alio  eafy  to  conceive,  that,  the  angle  increafing  as  we 
approach  an  objedl,  the  fame  objedl  may  be  made  to  till  the 
Held  between  the  meafuring  points  in  a new  Ifatlon,  provided 
the  dillance  between  the  two  objedt-glaffes  be  fo  altered,  by 
trial  and  adjuftmcnts,  that  the  exaft  power  is  found  fuch  as 
will  command  this  condition,  and  the  new  angle  at  the  fecond 
ftation  will  be  indicated,  as  the  old  one  was  at  the  hrlt ; 
and  when  the  dillance  between  the  llations  is  meafured 
in  a right  line  leading  dii'edlly  to  or  from  the  objedl,  the  dif- 
ference of  the  angles  will  afford  data  for  determining  the 
dillance  of  the  objedl  from  either  llation.  For  example, 
fuppofing  the  tangents  of  fmali  angles  to  be  equal  to  the 
angles  themfelves,  which  they  are  very  nearly,  let  us  call 
the  greater  angle  m,  the  fmaller  angle  w,  and  the  dillance  be- 
tween the  llations  a ; then,  as  the  diftances  of  the  objedl 
from  each  llation  will  always  be  inverfely  as  the  meafured 
angles,  we  have  n ; w ( of  the  angles ) for  the  ratio  of  the  dif- 
tances, and  the  real  difference  of  the  fame  diftances  by  mea- 
furement  of  the  interval  ; therefore,  by  one  of  the  firnpleft 

theorems  in  algebra,  we  have  — the  greater  dillance, 

m — n 

and ’ — = the  fmaller  dillance  : thus,  if  we  fuppofe  the 

m — n 

firft,  or  fmaller  angle  = 46',  and  the  fecond,  or  nearer  = 68', 

120  X 68^ 

with  the  interval  120  feet,  we  flrall  have  — — — = 

68'  — 46' 

8106  r , , n 120  X 46'  5520 

= 370.0  lor  the  greater  dillance,  — = 

22  ^ 68'  - 48'  22 

=3=  250.9  for  the  fmaller,  and  the  difference,  as  before,  120. 
But  it  will  be  feen  in  a fubfequent  fedlion  of  our  article,  that 
to  determine  diftances  from  fmall  angles  with  great  accuracy, 
the  value  of  a fingle  fecond  ought  not  to  be  negledled  ; and 
that  a corredlion  for  want  of  parallelifm,  at  Ihort  diftances,  is 
neceffary  for  obtaining  the  true  angle,  whenever  that  is  wanted. 
The  author,  however,  has  fhewn,  that  the  corredlion  in  quef- 
tion  will  vary  nearly  with  the  varying  length  of  the  tele- 
fcope,  and  will  not  affedl  the  ratio  of  the  angles  meafured, 
on  which  the  refpedlive  diftances  depend  ; but  this  coinci- 
dence of  the  corredlion  with  the  length  or  power  of  the 
telefcope,  does  not  obviate  our  objedlions  where  real  mea- 
fures  of  angles  are  required,  and  where  extreme  accuracy  is 
neceffary  for  the  fuccels  of  the  operation.  But  we  have  faid 
the  conftrudlion  is  twofold  it  is  extremely  difficult,  if  at  all 
poffible,  to  hold  the  telefcope  fo  Heady  without  a Hand,  that 
the  angle,  contained  between  the  two  fixed  points  in  the 
focus  of  the  piece,  can  be  meafured  with  precifion  ; and  this 
difficulty  probably  led  to  the  fubllitution  of  the  divided 
objedl-glafs,  feen  in  jig.  6,  and  edgewife  in  fig.  7,  for  the 
fecond  objedl-glafs  1,  which  we  have  defcribed.  If  this 
divided  objedl-glafs,  fcrewed  into  the  fecond  tube  at  I,  had 
precifiely  the  focal  dillance  as  the  entire  one,  and  had  the 
centres  of  the  femi-lenfes  brought  exadtly  into  contadl,  the 
Came  fcale  and  the  fame  mode  of  taking  the  meafure  of  an 
angle,  would  apply  with  it  as  with  the  one  we  before  deno- 
minated I ; likewife  the  points  in  the  eye-piece  would  be 
neceffary.  But  to  do  away  the  ufe  of  fuch  points,  and  to 
render  the  inftrument  equally  ufeful  without  as  with  a Hand, 
the  fecond  objedl-glafs  that  we  have  now  to  defcribe,  as  con- 
ftituting  the  fecond  conftrudlion  of  the  telefcope,  was  divided 
in  the  centre  diametrically,  and  had  its  centres  removed  from 
j»ch  other,  fo  that  each  femi-lens  forms  a feparate  image  of 
the  objedl  viewed.  In  this  conftrudlion,  two  points  may  be 
■fixed  on  in  any  objedl,  and  when  the  tubes  are  fo  drawn  out, 
that  point  a in  one  image  coincides  with  point  h in  the  other, 


as  in  Dollond’s  objedl-glafs  micrometer,  then  the  angle  fub- 
tended  by  a line  connedting  the  points  a and  h will  be  indi- 
cated on  the  fecond  fcale,  or  fcale  c d,  in  fig.  5.  This  fcale 
in  our  inftrument  begins  with  1 1',  and  ends  wdth  75';  fo 
that  the  length  of  15^  inches,  being  divided  into  64  (75  — 

1 1 ) fpaces,  admits  of  thefe  minute  fpaces  being  fubdivided 
into  three  of  20"  each  ; and  if  the  adjuftment  for  diftindl 
vifion  would  allow  thefe  to  be  bifedled  by  eftimation,  the 
fmalleft  quantity  to  be  meafured  would  be  10"  on  this  fcale, 
which  is  indeed  as  fmall  a quantity  as  the  power  of  the  tele 
fcope  is  capable  of  dillinguilhing  ; and  therefore  a longer 
fcale  would  have  been  of  no  greater  ufe.  The  peculiar  ad- 
vantage of  this  conftrudlion  is,  that,  as  in  Hadley’s  fextant, 
a motion  in  the  inftrument  does  not  injure  the  accuracy  of  the 
obfervation,  or  impede  the  operation  of  taking  it,  but 
affords  the  opportunity  of  re-examining  the  exadlnefs  of 
the  apparent  contadl.  Hence  the  ufe  of  this  inftrument 
affords  a pleafing  exercife,  and  tfte  neceffity  of  a ftand  is  en- 
tirely obviated.  We  have  the  authority  of  Tulley,  the  only 
maker,  to  fay,  that  his  grace  the  duke  of  Wellington  had 
one  of  thefe  telefcopes,  with  filver  tubes,  pi-efented  to  him  by 
a friend,  and  there  is  reafon  to  infer,  that  his  ufing  it  as  a 
coming-up  glafs  gave  him  the  advantage  of  afcertaining,  better 
than  any  of  his  ftaff,  in  what  diredlion  the  enemy  was 
moving  on  certain  critical  occaftoiis.  For  when  it  is  afcer- 
tained  by  obfervation,  whether  the  angle  fubtended  by  a 
man  in  motion  is  increafing  or  diminiftiing,  it  is  eafy  to 
infer  whether  the  man  is  approaching  or  receding,  though 
the  exadl  meafure  of  the  angle  be  difregarded.  And  at  fca 
it  is  equally  eafy  to  afcertain  whether  a Ihip  is  gaining  or 
lofing  ground  in  a chafe,  when  two  points  in  a mail  can  be 
diftinguiilied.  When  this  patent  telefcope  has  the  divided 
objedl-glafs  as  the  Hiding  one,  the  two  images  appear  exadlly 
fimilar  to  thofe  in  Dollond’s  divided  objedl-glafs  micrometer, 
but  the  range  of  fcale  is  much  greater  ; if  Dollond’s  has 
any  advantage  over  this,  it  is,  that  the  power  of  his  telefcope 
is  ufually  greater,  and  that  the  meafures  taken  at  different 
ftations  do  not  depend  on  two  adjuftments  of  the  tubes  longi- 
tudinally, though  it  is  neceffary  always  to  have  diftindl 
vifion,  when  the  edges  of  the  images  are  brought  into  con- 
tadl. We  confider  that  neither  of  the  conftrudlions  of  the 
patent  telefcope,  on  its  prefent  fcale,  is  competent  to  the 
meafurement  of  diftances  from  one  ftation  with  fufficient 
accuracy  ; neither  has  it  a range  of  fcale  fufficient  to  make 
it  generally  ufeful  for  all  angles.  The  writer  of  this  article 
has  had  the  divided  objedl-glafs  made  to  have  their  centres 
adjiiftable  to  different  diftances  from  each  other,  fo  as  to  be 
capable  of  meafuring  all  fmall  angles  from  1'  up  to  75',  and 
to  be  eftimated  by  the  fame  fcale  in  ths  different  pofitions, 
the  value  of  the  firft  and  laft  pofitions  of  the  tubes  being 
determined  experimentally  for  each  pofition  of  the  femi 
lenfes,  and  the  marks  for  the  pofitions  being  fo  made,  that 
when  the  fcale  runs  out  in  the  firft  pofition  of  the  femi-lenfes, 
the  fame  value  ftiall  begin  the  fcale  at  their  next  pofition  ; 
and  thus  a fucceffion  of  minutes  is  continued  from  unity  to 
the  extreme  end  of  the  fcale  at  the  laft  pofition  of  the  glaffes  ; 
confequently  one  fuch  inftrument  is  capable  of  doing  as  much 
as  feveral  inilruments  with  different  pairs  of  femi-lenfes 
can  do,  when  put  in  a fixed  pofition  according  to  the  pa- 
tent. But  after  all,  the  initial  and  final  values  of  a fcale  of 
a given  length  mull  depend  on  the  difference  of  the  focal 
lengths  of  the  principal  and  Hiding  objedl -glaffes  ; and,  there- 
fore, to  obferve  the  nice  variations  in  the  diameter  of  the  fun 
or  moon,  it  would  be  delirable,  that  the  whole  fcale  fliould 
meafure  only  about  5',  wz.  from  28'  to  33'  ; and  then,  if 
the  telefcope  had  power  enough,  the  fubdivifions  of  the 
fcale  might  afeend  by  finglp  feconds.  Indeed  it  is  yet  a 
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defideratum  in  allronomical  inftrumenfs  to  obtain  an  unobjec- 
tionable, and  at  the  fame  time  an  eafy  method  of  meafuring, 
by  a micrometrical  telefcope,  the  diftance  between  two  very 
fmall  ftars,  fo  near  to  each  other  as  to  be  called  double  liars ; for 
when  fo  murh  extraneous  light  is  admitted  into  the  telefcope 
as  to  drew  the  fpider’s  lines,  or  fcales  of  a mechanical  micro- 
meter, the  minute  ftars  vanilh  ; and,  when  optical  micro- 
meters wuth  double  images  are  ufed,  the  light  is  fo  divided 
between  the  images,  that  the  ftar  alfo  vanilhes,  in  this  cafe, 
from  want  of  light.  Dr.  Madcelyne’s  prifmatic  micrometer 
is,  perhaps,  lefs  liable  to  this  objection  than  any  other,  but 
is  not  yet  bi'ought  into  common  ufe. 

Before  we  difmifs  this  part  of  our  article,  %ve  beg  leave 
to  ftate,  that  about  a hundred  years  ago,  De  la  Hire  con- 
trived a method  of  giving  different  values  to  a pair  of  wires 
fixed  in  the  focus  of  the  pidncipal  objedl-glafs  ot  a telefcope, 
by  means  of  another  moveable  objedt-glafs  ; and  alfo  that 
about  the  year  1771,  Mr.  James  Watt,  celebrated  for  his  im- 
provements on  the  fteam-engine,  not  only  contrived  the  fame 
thing,  but  aftually  made  the  meafurement  by  a longitudinal 
fcale  marked  on  his  tube,  nearly  as  done  by  Dr.  Brewfter. 
Mr.  Watt’s  claim  to  originality,  we  believe,  is  undifputed, 
and  may  be  proved  both  by  his  letter  on  the  fubjeft  to  Mr. 
Smeaton,  w'ritten  near  that  time,  which  letter  is  ftill  in  exift- 
ence  ; and  alfo  from  the  circumftance  of  his  having  about 
the  fame  time  deferibed  his  new  inftrument  to  the  late  Mr. 
Ramfden.  With  thele  prior  inventions,  however,  we  are  well 
affured  Dr.  Brewfter  w'as  not  acquainted  at  the  time  of  his 
taking  out  a patent,  in  conjunction  with  Mr.  Harris,  the  pre- 
fent  vender  of  the  patent  telefcope  ; and  therefore  he  alfo  is 
entitled  to  the  merit  of  originality  ; and  moreover  appears  to 
have  the  foie  right  to  the  idea  of  converting  it  into  a gene- 
ral micrometer,  of  applying  it  to  the  divided  objedl-glafs, 
and  of  converting  a Gregorian  or  Caffegrainian  telefcope 
into  a micrometer,  wdthout  any  additional  lens  or  mirror. 
Mr.  Watt  never  made  much  ufe  of  this  micrometrical  tele- 
fcope, the  impreflion  on  his  mind  being,  that  the  fcale  ought 
not  rigidly  to  be  a fcale  of  equal  parts,  which  Dr.  Brewfter 
has  fince  demonftrated  to  be  the  cafe,  and  his  line  of  bufinefs 
not  leading  him  to  finifii  all  the  adjuftments  for  real  ufe. 

This  ingenious  gentleman  had  previoufly,  vi%.  in  the  year 
1770,  conllrufted  a micrometer,  with  a pair  of  parallel  horizon- 
tal wires,  crofted  by  a fingle  wire  at  right  angles,  in  the  prin- 
cipal focus  of  an  ordinary  telefcope,  which  afted  as  a micro- 
meter for  determining  diftances  at  one  ftation  thus  ; a twelve- 
feet  rod  had  a circular  dife  of  wood,  eight  inches  in  dia- 
meter, painted  wdiite,  that  was  crofted  by  a red  horizontal 
line  of  an  inch  in  width,  which  dife  was  made  to  Aide  along 
the  rod,  while  another  fimilar  dife  was  fixed  fall  about  a 
foot  above  the  ground,  when  the  rod  Hood  in  a vertical 
pofition  ; then,  at  any  unknown  diftance^  the  Aiding  dife 
was  lowered  till  one  wire  of  the  telefcope  covered  its  red 
line,  while  the  other  wire  covered  the  red  line  of  the  fixed 
dife  ; and  then  a fcale  upon  the  rod,  graduated  by  experi- 
mental meafures,  indicated  the  dijlance  by  infpedlion  to 
within  part  of  the  whole.  This  inftrument  was  ufed 
with  a telefcope  of  only  twelve  inches  focal  length,  and  an 
cye-glafs  of  an  inch  and  a half  focus,  fo  that  the  magnify- 
ing power  was  only  eight  times  with  this  inftrument. 
The  furvey  of  the  intended  canals  of  Crinan,  Gilp,  and 
Tarbert,  was  made  by  Mr.  Watt  in  1772,  as  well  as  the 
furvey  of  the  canal  running  from  Invernefs  to  Fort  William, 
called  the  Caledonian  canal,  in  1773.  This  contrivance 
was  ftiewn  to  feveral  friends,  and  amongft  them  to  Mr. 
Smeaton,  though  an  account  of  it  has  never  before  been 
publiftied.  In  the  year  1778,  a Mr.  Green  applied  to  the 
Society  of  Arts  in  the  Adelphi  for  a premium  for  a fimilar 


invention  ; on  which  occafion,  Mr.  Smeaton  advifed  Mr.  Watt 
to  attend  at  the  Society’s  rooms,  to  ftate  the  priority  of  his 
claim,  which  was  accordingly  done ; but  as  Green’s  telefcope 
had  more  magnifying  power  than  Mr.  Watt’s,  viz.  40,  and 
was  fuppofed  on  that  account  to  be  more  accurate  in  de- 
termining diftances,  the  claim  of  priority  was  ceded  in  Green’s 
favour,  and  Mr.  Watt’s  invention  was  fuffered  to  go  un- 
noticed by  the  Society. 

A double-image  micrometer  was  alfo  invented  by  Mr. 
Watt  in  the  year  1771,  which.,  as.it  has  never  been  deferibed, 
we  ftiall  make  no  apology  for  introducing  here,  in  company 
with  his  other  ingenious  inventions.  This  inftrument  con- 
fifted  of  a circular  dilc  of  glafs,  whole  plane  fides  were  not 
ftridlly  parallel,  but  formed  with  each  other  an  angle  of  one 
or  two  degrees,  fay  a wedge  or  prifni  of  one 
or  two  degrees.  This  dilc  or  prifm  was  cut 
by  a diamond,  at  right  angles  to  the  Hope  of 

the  prifm,  into  two  unequal  fegments  thus;  

The  leffer  piece,  A,  was  fixed,  while  the  larger  piece,  B, 
was  moveable  upon  the  diamond-cut  line,  as  ^ -g, 

upon  an  axis  or  hinge,  as  feen  in  this  plan,  in  -:rj 

which  the  dotted  lines  fhew  one  of  the  pofi- 
tions  into  which  B may  be  moved.  When  the 
two  fegments  remain  in  the  fame  plane,  they  refi-aft  all  the 
rays,  which  pafs  thro  ugh  them  equally  ; but  A remaining  fixed, 
and  B moving  upon  a centre,  as  drawn  in  dotted  lines,  the  rays 
which  pafs  through  B,  will  be  more  refradled  than  thofe 
which  pafs  through  A,  and  this  will  vary  with  the  angle 
which  B makes  with  A.  This  divided  prifm  being  fixed  in 
the  focus  of  (or  before)  the  objedl -glafs  of  a telefcope,  two 
images  are  formed  of  every  objeft  by  which  its  diameter  may- 
be meafured.  An  index  and  divided  fedlor  of  a circle  ferve  to 
meafure  the  comparative  refraftions.  This  inftrument,  how- 
ever, has  the  fault,  that  the  divifions  are  not  equal  parts  for 
equal  angles,  and  moreover  the  prifms  would  require  to  be 
achromatic,  where  high  magnifying  powers  are  required. 

It  was  not  till  the  year  1777,  that  the  abbe  Bofcovich 
publiftied  an  account  of  the  prifmatic  micrometer  of  the  abbe 
Rochon  made  of  rock-cryilal,  with  double  refraftion,  and 
alio  or  his  own  improvement,  or  fiibftitution  of  glafs  prifms, 
where  one  of  them  revolved  round  an  axis  of  motion  like 
Mr.  Watt’s;  nor  was  it  till  the  fame  year  that  Dr.  Maf- 
kelyne  publiftied  his  account  of  a prifmatic  micrometer,  that 
meafures  a fmall  angle  by  the  refradling  angle  and  the  dif- 
tance of  the  prifms  from  the  focus  of  the  objedl-glafs  con- 
jointly ; where  the  length  of  the  telefcope  was  the  fcale  of 
meafurement.  See  Phil.  Tranf.  1777. 

RejleBing. — We  proceed  in  the  next  place  to  deferibe  the 
conftrudlion  of  reflefting  telefcopes.  Fig.  i.  P/utr  XXX. 
Aiews  the  figure  of  a reflecling  telefcope  of  either  the 
Gregorian  or  Caffegrainian  kind,  for  their  external  appear- 
ance and  mode  of  ufing  are  tfie  fame,  thougli  we  have 
(hewn  that  their  fmall  fpecula  are  differently  formed.  After 
the  minute  defeription  that  we  liave  given  of  the  ftands  for 
achromatic  reflecting  telefcopes,  we  may  avoid  prolixity,  by 
giving  a lefs  minute  account  of  thofe  that  have  been  appro- 
priated to  reflectors,  where  the  ufes  of  the  fame  parts  are 
the  fame  : A B is  the  main  tube  of  a reflecting  telefcope  of 
moderate  fize,  which  may  be  either  with  or  without  a findes, 
as  the  power  may  require,  mounted  on  the  tripod  G F ; at 
A is  the  open  aperture,  and  a little  fliort  of  it,  within,  is  the 
fmall  fpeculum,  drawn  in  or  out  by  the  ferew  C,  which  is 
connefted  with  a longiuidinal  bar  of  metal,  into  which  the 
heel-piece  of  the  ftem  of  the  fmall  fpeculum  Aides,  fo  as  to 
be  taken  away  or  put  in  at  pleafure  ; within  the  interior  end 
B of  the  large  tube  is  the  perforated  large  fpeculum, 
always  concave,  and  of  a proper  figure  to  fuit  the  face  of 
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the  fmall  fpeculum.  This  large  fpeculum  is  put  in  with 
fome  liberty,  as  is  alfo  the  fmall  one  in  a box  containing  a 
fpiral  fpring  afting  againft  it  to  prevent  tremors  ; B is  the 
eye-piece  of  the  Huygenian  kind,  of  which  thq-e  are  ufually 
two  or  three,  according  to  the  fize  of  the  inftrument.  The 
femi-circle  D is  racked,  and  the  handle  H turns  the  fcrew 
that  gives  elevation,  while  the  handle  I gives  the  horizontal 
motion,  by  its  fcrew  driving  the  racked  horizontal  plate  E ; 
both  which  are  clearly  feen  in  the  figure.  The  vertical 
motion  takes  place  at  the  centre  of  gravity  of  the  tube  at 
the  top  of  the  frame  between  E and  D,  and  the  horizontal 
motion  is  from  an  axis  in  the  centre  of  the  racked  plate  E, 
which  axis  has  a long  bearing  down  a tube  to  G,  under  the 
jundfion  of  the  three  legs.  The  three-barred  bracing  piece 
F has  a joint  at  each  leg,  and  alfo  at  tlie  circular  brafs  plate 
in  the  centre,  fo  that  a little  force  applied  under  this  plate 
will  raife  it,  and  allow  the  legs  to  come  together  into  contaft, 
as  well  as  the  three  arms  that  keep  the  legs  open  when  the 
ftand  is  ufed.  This  mounting  is  very  portable  and  fteady, 
particularly  when  the  tube  is  fliort,  and  is  every  way  con- 
venient for  life,  except  that  both  the  vertic.al  and  horizontal 
motions  are  flow  motions,  the  former  of  which  is  tedious 
when  a great  change  of  altitude  is  wanted  in  a given  time, 
but  the  latter  is  in  lome  meafure  remedied  by  the  portability 
of  the  ftand,  which  may  be  eafily  turned  altogether,  to  face 
anyjjarticular  objeft. 

When  the  length  of  the  tube  is  three  feet  and  upwards, 
and  proportionably  wide.  Jig.  2.  reprefents  a ftand  that  is 
greatly  to  be  preferred  to  that  reprefented  by  fig.  i.  We 
fliall  put  the  fame  letters  of  reference  to  the  fame  parts, 
though  there  is  a difference  in  the  conftrudtions  that  may 
require  explanation.  This  ftand  was  contrived  and  firft 
made  by  T ulley,  who,  w^e  underftand,  claims  alfo  the  inven- 
tion of  the  three-armed  brace  F,  in  jig.  i,  above  defcribed. 
The  contriver  has  evidently  contemplated  all  the  requifites 
for  a good  conftruftion,  and  has  fucceeded  in  the  execution 
of  his  plan  ; A B,  as  before,  is  the  main  tube,  B one  of  the 
eye-pieces,  C the  adjufting  fcrew  for  diftindl  vifion,  hid  in 
our  drawing  behind  the  tube  ; but  in  place  of  it  is  feen  the 
finder,  attached  above  the  eye-end  of  the  main  tube.  At  D 
is  a fliding-piece  of  metal  with  a cylindrical  hole,  through 
which  the  round  rod  H D palfes,  and  to  which  it  may  be 
fixed,  by  the  preffing  fcrew  D,  in  any  given  elevation  ; to 
this  fliding-piece  D,  two  rods  D K,  D K,  are  attached  by 
two  joints,  and  two  other  joints  attach  them  below  to  the 
frame  E K,  fo  that  thefe  rods  K,  K,  are  at  liberty  to  rife 
and  fall  as  the  tube  is  elevated  or  deprefled,  but  not  until 
the  fliding-pfece  at  D has  moved  along  the  rod  H D.  When 
the  piece  D is  fixed  to  the  rod  by  the  fcrew  of  preflure,  it 
forms  a point  of  bearing  for  the  tube  at  a diftance  from  the 
centre  of  motion,  which  is  at  the  centre  of  the  tube’s  gravity 
above  the  frame  of  brafs  work,  feen  in  the  figure  ; thus  the 
telefcope  is  kept  fteady  by  two  points  of  bearing  in  every 
degree  of  elevation,  though  thefe  points  will  recede  from 
each  other  gradually  as  the  telefcope  is  deprefled  towards  an 
horizontal  pofition.  When  the  fcrew  at  D is  turned  back, 
the  motion  is  fufficiently  quick  ; but  when  it  is  faft,  the 
flow  motion  is  produced  by  the  handle  at  H ; for  while  this 
liandle  turns  the  rod,  a fcrew  cut  on  its  interior  end  works 
in  a fixed  cock,  near  H,  that  has  a female  fcrew  within  it, 
and  draws  the  fliding-piece  and  rod  together  towards  the 
eye,  and  thus  elevates  the  tube,  while  the  joints  of  the  rods 
K,  allow  a correfponding  elevation  in  them  ; fo  that,  with- 
out undoing  the  fcrew  at  D,  a flow  motion  up  or  down  is 
produced  by  merely  turning  the  handle  H,  which  motion, 
being  free  from  jerks,  is  very  pleafant.  Between  the  brafs 
frame  bearing  the  telefcope  and  the  large  wooden  frame  E F, 


are  three  circular  plates,  the  uppermoft  of  which  is  attached 
to  the  brafs  frame,  or  may  be  faid  to  form  the  bafts  of  it, 
and  has  an  axis  of  fteel  faft  in  its  centre  ; the  fecond  circular 
plate  is  racked  at  the  concave  edge  all  round,  and  has  a 
circular  hole  in  the  centre,  juft  large  enough  to  receive  the 
fteel  axis  we  have  mentioned ; the  third  circular  plate  forms 
the  top  of  the  wooden  tripod,  and  has  alfo  a hole  in  its 
centre,  juft  fufficient  to  admit  the  fteel  axis  above  defcribed  ; 
but  its  diameter  is  fomewhat  lefs  than  the  diameter  of  the 
racked  plate  next  above  it,  fo  that  a rim,  made  faft  to  the 
racked  plate,  furrounds  it,  in  the  manner  of  a box-lid  ; but 
there  is  no  other  faftening  of  thefe  three  plates  together, 
than  the  preffure  occafioned  by  the  fuperincumbent  weight 
of  the-  telefcope,  and  of  its  fubjacent  frame  E K K : the 
axis,  or  fcrew,  of  the  handle  I is  made  faft  to  the  upper- 
moft plate  of  the  faid  frame,  and  takes  hold  of  the  notches 
in  the  racked  plate  below  it,  fo  that  when  the  telefcope  is 
turned  round  in  azimuth,  by  a quick  motion,  it  takes  the 
frame  under  it,  and  alfo  the  racked  circle,  round  along  with 
it,  while  the  ftand  or  wooden  four-footed  frame  E F ftands 
quiefcent  ; but  when  the  quick  motion  is  finifhed,  the  handle 
I is  ftill  in  its  place  at  the  eye-end  of  the  tube,  and  turning 
it  round,  will  give  the  requifite  flow  motion  ; for  turning  the 
handle,  in  conneftion  with  the  racked  plate,  turns  the  fuper- 
incumbent frame  and  telefcope,  without  any  motion  being 
given  to  the  racked  plate  itfelf,  which  is  now  kept  down  to 
its  place  by  Ample  preffure  of  its  load  above.  The  ftand,  or 
large  wooden  frame,  is  braced  in  all  direftions,  as  may  be  feen 
in  the  drawing,  and  might  be  advantageoufly  madeof  call -iron, 
as  it  is  not  contrived  for  the  convenience  of  portability. 

The  bell  ftand  for  the  Newtonian  telefcope  is  that  which 
is  reprefented  by  jig.  3,  in  which  A is.  the  elevated  mouth 
of  a feven-feet  tube,  and  B the  place  of  the  large  fpeculum, 
that  reflefts  the  rays  of  light  back  to  the  fmall  diagonal 
plane  metal  near  C,  which,  by  a fecond  refledlion,  brings 
them  to  a focus  at  the  eye-piece  below  C,  as  feen  in  the 
drawing.  Above  C is  the  finder,  the  upper  end  of  which 
has  a fmall  achromatic  objeft-glafs,  and  the  lower  end  the 
eye-glafs.  The  upper  end  of  the  tube  rells  on  a fupport  D, 
that  is  capable  of  being  raifed  or  lowered  flowly  by  a pinion 
on  the  axis  of  the  handle  under  D,  while  the  lower  end 
refts  on  the  horizontal  bar  of  the  fra^ie  E F,  that  is 
fufpended  by  a pulley  over  F ; the  four  pivots  h,  c, 
and  d,  of  the  faid  frame.  Aiding  in  the  open  grooves, 
feen  near  thofe  letters,  in  the  main  frame,  keep  the  fmall 
frame  in  any  given  fituation,  and  allow  a free  motion, 
firft  down  the  vertical,  and  then  down  the  inclined  pieces, 
that  compofe  the  main  frame,  as  low  as  to  G and  H ; 
and  when  the  lower  end  of  the  tube  has  been  deprefled  into 
this  fituation,  the  tube  may  have  an  elevation  approachiag 
towards  the  zenith : for  not  only  is  the  upper  end  eleva- 
ted by  the  handles  at  J for  the  quick,  and  at  D for 
the  flow  motions  ; but  the  lower  one  is  deprefled  by 
the  handle  at  I,  round  which  the  cord  is  coiled,  that  goes 
round  a fixed  roller  at  K,  and  two  others  at  L and  M, 
before  it  embraces  the  pulley  N,  and  is  hooked  to  a pin 
at  O,  above  the  frame.  The  reft  of  the  main  frame  is  fo 
clearly  exhibited  in  the  drawing,  that  no  farther  defcriptioh 
of  it  is  necelfary.  In  fome  of  the  inftrumenta  of  this  con- 
ftru6lion,  when  the  handle  J is  omitted,  and  a quicker  motion 
in  altitude  is  required,  and  alfo  a greater  elevation  than  can  be 
given.  Amply  by  the  handle  at  D,  the  fecond  fquare  ftem  that 
carries  the  pinion  of  the  handle  is  tailed  by  hand,  and  kept  to 
its  elevation  by  means  of  a fecond  rack,  which  is  fet  at 
liberty  by  prefling  a button  at  P,  connefted  with  the 
fpring-catch  of  the  rack,  when  this  fquared  ftem  is  lowered 
again,  all  which  motiens  will  be  readily  comprehended  by 
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fliny  perlon  tolerably  acquainted  with  the  mechanifm  of 
fack-work.  The  quick  motion  in  azimuth  is  given  by 
Hiding  the  lower  end  of  the  tube  gently  along  the  bar  on 
which  it  refts,  or  by  moving  the  v/hole  frame,  which 
•moves  on  caftors ; but  the  flow  motion  is  produced  by  the 
fcrew  at  D.  It  is  fcarcely  neceffary  to  add,  that  the  eye  of 
the  obferver  is  applied  to  the  fide  of  the  tube  near-  its 
mouth,  when  the  finder  has  pointed  the  tube  properly  to  its 
objeft.  This  ftand  was  contrived  by  fir  William  Herfchel, 
whofe  experience  in  the  ufe  of  various  ftands  diredled  him 
to  prefer  one  that  is  not  liable  to  propagate  vibratory 
motion  to  the  large  fpeculum,  and  that  has  a point  of  fup- 
port  near  the  upper  extremity  of  the  tube.  We  have,  how'- 
ever,  feen  a fix-feet  refledfor  very  fteadily  fupported  on  a 
frame  fimilar  to  that  exhibited  in  fg.  ^ ; and  the  com- 
pofer  of  the  prefent  article  has  a Caffegrainian  telefcope, 
with  a three-feet  tube,  fixed  between  the  cheeks  of  one  of  the 
doors  of  his  obfervatory,  which  turns  round  \vith  the 
moveable  dome  in  azimuth,  and  which  elevates  iu  altitude 
on  two  pivots  refting  in  the  notches  of  a pair  of  brafs  plates 
let  into  the  faid  cheeks  ; which  mode  of  mounting  is  not 
only  convenient  for  celeftial  obfervations,  but  is  remarkably 
free  from  tremors,  which  advantage  may  be  owing  partly 
to  fteadinefs  of  pofition,  and  partly  to  the  mouth  of  the 
tube  being  nearly  two  feet  advanced  into  the  open  air.  If  the 
dome  had  not  a remarkably  eafy  motion  on  three  loofe  ebony 
balls,  placed  at  equal  diftances,  this  mode  of  mounting  a 
large  telefcope  would  not  afford  a flow  adjuftment  for 
motion  in  azimuth,  which  it  now  does  with  facility. 

It  is  always  interefting  to  a man  of  fcience  to  know  by 
what  progreflive  fteps  a great  undertaking  is  accomplifhed, 
as  well  as  to  learn  under  what  imprefllon  the  Original 
idea  was  entertained  of  forming  the  plan  of  operations. 
When  fir  William  Herfchel,  who  was  brought  up  a 
mufician,  refided  as  organift  at  Bath,  the  natural  bent 
of  his  mind  led  him  to  cultivate  the  pleafing  fcience  of 
optics,  and  to  ftudy  the  theory  of  mechanics  fo  far  as 
to  enable  him  to  amufe  himfelf  with  attempts  to  con- 
ftruft  a reflecting  telefcope ; his  fuccefs,  in  an  undertaking 
of  confiderable  difficulty,  increafed  with  his  endeavours  to 
attain  fome  degree  of  excellence  ; and  though  at  firft  he 
was  fatisfied  to  pick  a tolerable  fpeculum  out  of  fome  dozens 
at  which  he  had  laboured  ; yet,  feeling  that  his  experience 
began  to  give  him  facilities  both  in  the  contrivance  and 
execution  of  his  manipulations,  he  proceeded  by  degrees  to 
conftruCl  fpecula  of  feven,  ten,  and  even  twenty  feet  focus 
of  the  Newtonian  form,  to  the  number  of  more  than  400, 
befides  feveral  of  the  Gregorian  kind  : but  as  yet  he  was  un- 
acquainted with  any  certain  praftical  method  of  giving 
a parabolic  curve  to  the  face  of  his  metal ; on  which 
account  he  feleCled,  by  trial,  fudi  fpecula  for  ufe  as  he 
found  molt  perfeCl  in  figure,  and  repoliffied  the  remainder. 
In  all  thefe  operations  there  was  much  room  for  experi- 
mental obfervation,  and  the  time  was  not  expended  in 
vain.  To  a mind  like  Herfchel’s,  even  a failure  rouied 
a feeling  for  a new  enterprife  ; and  it  was  no  fmall  Hep 
towards  advancement,  to  have  perceived  the^  caufe  of  uii- 
fuccelsful  meafures  : the  objeft  being  attainable,  the  means 
were  to  be  found  by  Ikilful  perfeverance.  Nor  were  the 
labours  of  our  optician  to  be  confined  to  the  formation  of 
a fpeculum  ; his  mechanical  fldll  was  direfted  to  the  con- 
trivance and  execution  of  various  ftands  for  telefcopes  of 
an  unufual  length  ; and  in  the  year  1778,  he  produced  that 
which  is  now  ufually  applied  to  the  Newtonian  telefcope, 
and  which  we  have  juft  deferibed  as  reprefented  by 
Plate  XXX.  fg,  3.  By  the  year  1781,  Herfchel  (bell 
known  by  this  title  at  that  period)  felt  fuch  confidence  in 
Voj,.  XXXV. 


his  improved  methods  of  proceeding,  that  he  erefted  a iland 
for  a thirty-feet  reflefting  metal  of  36  inches  aperture,  and 
fucceeded  in  calling  it  ; but  to  his  mortification  the  metal 
cracked  in  the  cooling.  The  difappointment  attending  this 
accident  muff  have  been  fevere,  but  did  not  damp  the  ardour 
of  the  mechanical  adventurer,  in  which  light,  no  doubt,  the 
enterprifing  contriver  was  now  view'ed.  A fecond  melting 
of  the  fame  metal  was  immediately  determined  upon,  and 
a furnace  was  conftrudhed  for  the  purpofe,  which  unfor- 
tunately gave  way,  and  the  liquid  metal  blew  up  the  pave- 
ment. The  mortification  confequent  on  this  fecond  acci- 
dent only  plunged  our  adventurer  the  deeper,  that  he  might 
rife  the  higher  in  his  next  attempt.  During  an  interval  of 
fome  refpite  from  optical  and  mechanical  labours,  the 
aftronomer,  however,  was  not  afleep  ; and  while  obfervations 
were  making  on  the  rotations  of  the  planets,  wHth  tele- 
fcopes of  the  Newtonian  form,  of  7,  10,  and  20  feet  focal 
length,  the  little  planet,  at  firft  fuppofed  to  be  a comet, 
from  its  having  a vifible  magnified  dife,  was  difeovered. 
This  lucky  event  rekindled  the  optician’s  ardour,  and  at 
the  fame  time  introduced  him  to  the  notice  of  his  ma]efl;y  ; 
who,  by  his  liberal  patronage,  promoted  the  views  of  this 
amateur  inffrument-maker , and  afforded  facility  to  his  future 
operations. 

In  the  year  1782,  a good  twenty -feet  refl.edlor  was 
finifhed  with  a large  aperture,  and  mounted  on  the  Her- 
fchelian  ftand  for  admitting  of  front  obfervations,  for  which 
it  is  found  very  ufefuL  The  forty-feet  telefcope,  or 
mafter-piece  of  mechanifm,  which  is  more  immediately  the 
objedf  of  our  examination,  was  begun  at  Clay-Hall  at  the 
latter  end  of  the  year  1785,  when,  through  the  mediation 
of  the  prefident  of  the  Royal  Society,  the  fupport  of  regal 
munificence  had  been  gracioufly  promifed ; and,  when  the 
various  portions  of  the  bulky  ftruAure,  which  employed 
forty  workmen  of  different  denominations,  had  been  re- 
moved to  Slough,  near  Windfor,  the  foundation  was  begun, 
which  was  to  be  the  feite  for  the  largeft  telefcope  that  had 
ever  been  pointed  to  the  heavenly  regions.  We  will  not 
detain  our  reader  by  deferibing  the  details  of  mafonry,  car- 
pentry,  and  fmith’s  work,  v^ich  have  occupied  eighteen 
large  plates,  in  the  fecond  part  of  vol.  Ixxxv.  of  the  Phi- 
lofophical  Tranfaftions,  for  their  explanation,  but  deferibe 
fo  much  of  the  inftrument,  and  of  its  appendages,  as  are 
ufeful  in  making  aftual  obfervations. 

The  heft  view  for  general  reprefentation  of  the  Herfche- 
lian  telefcope,  is  that  which  has  been  given  in  plate  24. 
of  the  volume  juft  named,  which  therefore  we  have  copied 
into  our  Plate  XXXI.  of  Afronom'ical  Infruments,  with 
fome  llight  alterations  arifing  out  of  fubfequent  improve- 
ments or  curtailments  of  unneceffary  appendages.  This 
view,  taken  from  a ftation  to  the  fouth-weft  of  the  eredfion, 
reprelents  the  telefcope  elevated  in  the  meridian  line,  and 
affords  the  means  of  feeing  the  front  parts  of  the  inftru- 
ment, and  of  its  numerous  appendages  ; but  does  not  allow 
the  mechanifm  that  fupports  the  inferior  end  of  the  tube, 
and  that  gives  motion  in  fome  of  the  adjuftments,  to  be  ex- 
plained by  a reference  to  their  parts,  and  therefore  muft  be 
comprehended  from  a verbal  defeription.  The  foundation  on 
wliich  the  frame -w'ork  of  the  forty-feet  telefcope  is  erefted, 
confifts  of  two  concentric  circles  of  brick-work,  one  42, 
and  the  other  21  feet  in  diameter,  both  funk  2^  feet 
under  ground,  and  tapering  from  the  breadth  of  2 ft.  3 in. 
below,  to  i ft.  2 in.  above,  where  they  are  capped  with 
paving-ftones  of  inches  wide,  and  3 thick.  In  the 

centre  of  thefe  circles,  is  fixed  fail  into  the  ground  by 
brick-work,  and  oppofite  braces  of  wood,  a vertical  beam, 
as  a centre  of  motion,  round  which  the  whole  ftrudure 
N n may 
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may  have  a circular  motion  in  azimuth,  the  plane  of  the 
outer  circle  being  made  perfeftly  level.  The  platform  that 
connefts  the  different  parts  of  the  frame-work  below,  has 
three  principal  horizontal  beams  lying  parallel  to  each  other, 
and  three  others  lying  parallel,  croffing  the  firft  at  right  an- 
gles, befides  various  bracing-beams,  that  tie  the  whole  com- 
paftly  together,  by  iron  bolts  pafTing  through  the  places  of  ■ 
croffing.  In  our  drawing,  the  outer  circle  of  brick-work 
and  mafonry  is  denoted  by  the  letters  A B,  and  the  circum- 
ference of  the  platform  of  wood  by  C D ; under  each  op- 
pofite  end  of  the  fix  main  beams  is  fixed  a roller,  of  fix 
inches  in  diameter,  and  eight  long,  having  each  a flrong  iron 
frame  bolted  into  the  end  of  its  refpeftive  beam  ; fo  that 
the  outer  circle  has  twelve  rollers  : but  thefe  were  not  fuffi- 
cient  to  bear  the  whole  at  2 1 feet  from  the  centre  of  motion  ; 
therefore  eight  more  rollers,  nearly  equidiftant,  were  fixed 
to  ftrong  parts  of  the  platform,  fo  as  to  be  borne  by  the 
inner  circle  of  2 1 feet  diameter ; and  thus  the  whole  platform, 
with  its  fuperflrufture,  is  capable  of  making  a revolution, 
when  fufficient  force  is  applied  round  the  central  vertical 
beam,  that  enters  a hole  at  the  jundfion  of  the  two  central 
main  beams,-  and  tliat  afeends  but  a little  way  out  of  the  ground. 
Six  out  of  the  twelve  rollers  of  the  outer  circle  are  feen  be- 
tween A B,  the  brick-work,  and  C D,  the  circular  edge  of 
the  platform,  and  the  relt  may  be  imagined,  not  only  on  the 
remainder  of  this  circle,  but  alfo  on  the  inner  circle,  which 
is  concealed.  In  thefe  rollers,  it  is  of  great  importance  that 
the  axes  of  motion  all  point  towards  the  central  beam  round 
which  they  carry  tlie  platforiti,  and  alfo  that  their  diameters 
and  frames  be  precifely  of  like  dimenfions,  otherwife  they 
will  not  bear  alike  on  the  bafis  of  mafonry.  At  twelve  feet 
diftance  from,  and  all  round  this  moveable  platform,  are 
fixed  fall  into  ’ around  eight  equidiftant  polls,  to  an  oppo- 
fite  pair  of  which  the  ends  of  a long  pliable  rope  are  hooked, 
that  give  the  motion  in  azimuth ; which  rope,  being  condudled 
over  two  feparate  pullies,  fixed  upon  the  platform,  at  oppofite 
fides  of  the  centre,  has  its  ends  turned  in  the  diredlion  of 
tangents,  that  point  in  oppofite  diredlions  to  their  refpedlive 
pofts.  The  middle  part  of  the  rope  is  made  to  pafs  round 
one  of  the  fpokes  of  a large  wheel,  carried  by  the  platform, 
before  it  winds  round  the  axle,  fo  as  to  coil  up  both  ends  of 
the  rope  equally  ; which  rope  therefore  pulls  by  both 
langental  ends  alike,  fo  as  to  apply  an  equal  force  at  each 
oppofite  pulley,  while  the  refillance  of  the  pofts  produces  the 
requifite  motion,  without  a ftrain  on  the  centre.  This 
rnechanifm  gives  the  operator  a great  mechanical  advan- 
tage. That  part  of  the  platform  C,  which  connects  the 
extreme  ends  of  the  three  longitudinal  beams,  over  the 
rollers  at  A,  is  made  ftrong,  and  is  the  fupport  for  a pair  of 
double  ladders,  that  are  feen  afeending  to  the  fummit  of  the 
whole  frame-work,  one  on  each  fide  of  the  large  tube  E ; 
and  at  D is  another  fimilar  fupport  for  two  other  do\ible 
ladders,  which,  afeending  in  like  manner,  meet  the  former 
ones,  and  crofs  into  them  in  fuch  a way,  as  to  admit  of 
being  bolted  together  at  the  points  of  croffing.  Thefe 
ladders  are  propped  by  other  Ihorter  ladders,  as  feen  in  the 
figure,  and  fome  upright  mafts,  of  vvliich  one  is  feen  erefted 
over  the  roller  at  B,  afeend  in  like  manner,  and  afford  the 
means  of  obtaining  horizontal  braces  at  different  heights,  all 
round  the  frame,  except  where  the  elevated  end  E of  tlie  tele- 
fcope  requires  an  opening  to  be  left  between  the  front  ladders 
for  its  different  degi'ees  of  elevation.  The  tranfverfe  beam 
F G,  which  lies  liorizontally  over  the  croffmgs  of  the  double 
ladders,  and  is  bolted  to  them,  receives  the  hooks  of  the  dif- 
ferent pullies,  which  we  {hall  ihoi'tly  have  occafion  to  de- 
feribe,  at  the  fame  lime  that  it  connedls  and  braces  together 
all  the  ladders  at  their  upper  extremities.  Thefe  ladders  are 


each  49  feet  2 inches  long,  fo  that  the  height  of  the  tranf- 
verfe beam  F G muft  be  ^^49  x 49  — 20  x 20  = 45 
nearly,  and  will  therefore  admit  of  the  long  tube,  of  40  feet 
in  length,  to  be  raifed  into  a vertical  pofition  under  it.  Be- 
low the  mouth  of  the  large  tube,  a gallery  H I,  with  its  at- 
tached brackets  K and  L,  refts  upon  the  flopes  of  the  in- 
terior halves  of  the  double  ladders,  at  K and  L refpedlively, 
and  may  be  made  to  Aide  up  or  down,  into  any  ftate  of  eleva- 
tion, by  two  fyftems  of  pullies,  and  ropes  going  round  the 
blocks  hooked  at  the  junclion  of  each  pair  of  ladders,  to  the 
tranfverfe  beam  F G,  as  may  be  feen  in  the  figure  ; and  when 
this  gallery  is  lowered  to  the  landing  of  the  pair  of  fteps  M, 
a party  may  be  admitted  into  it  to  gratify  their  curiofity,  the 
floor  being  13  feet  6 inches  by  6 feet  i|  inch,  and  palifaded 
on  the  front,  as  well  as  partly  at  both  ends.  The  bafes,  or 
(liding  parts  of  the  brackets,  are  prevented  from  flipping 
afide  by  lateral  rollers  of  brafs,  adling  againft  the  ftraight 
fides  of  the  middle  pole  of  each  double  ladder,  while  other 
rollers  of  the  fame  metal,  acling  under  them,  diminilh  their 
fridlion,  when  drawn  up  or  let  down  by  the  pullies.  In  the 
framing  of  thefe  brackets,  it  was  neceffary  to  introduce  con- 
trivances for  allowing  fome  deviation  of  the  gallery  from  an 
exatl  level,  in  cafe  one  of  the  brackets  was  elevated  by  its 
pulley  failer  than  the  other ; which  contrivances  are  not 
eafily  deferibed  without  a reference  to  the  drawings  of  the 
feparate  parts  in  the  original  account,  or  without  infpedlion 
of  the  parts  themfelves. 

The  tube  of  the  telefcope,  which  is  39  feet  4 inches  in 
length,  and  4 feet  10  inches  in  diameter,  is  made  entirely  of 
iron  ; it  having  been  afeertained  that  a wooden  tube  would 
have  exceeded  an  iron  one  in  weight  by  at  leaft  3000  lbs. 
The  fheets  were  firft  put  together  by  a kind  of  feaming,  that 
requires  no  rivets ; and  when  the  fides  of  the  iron  platfoi-m 
were  cut  ftraight,  it  was  lifted  by  proper  tackle  into  a 
hollow  gutter,  and  then  brought  gradually,  by  various 
tools,  into  a cylindrical  form.  Various  hoops  are  fixed 
within  the  tube,  and  longitudinal  bars  of  iron,  conneefting 
fome  of  them,  were  attached  to  the  two  ends  of  the 
tube,  by  way  of  bracing  the  fheets,  and  keeping  the  fnape 
perfeft  when  the  pullies  are  applied  to  give  the  neceffary 
elevation  at  the  upper  end,  and  that  the  fpeculum  might  be 
kept  fecure  in  its  bed  at  the  lower  end.  The  hoop  by  which 
the  upper  end  of  the  tube  is  fufpended  is  eight  inches  broad, 
and  thicker  than  the  reft  ; and  the  fyftem  of  three  pullies, 
feen  at  N,  with  each  a double  block,  has  a correfponding  fet 
at  O,  hooked  to  the  tranfverfe  pole  G F ; and  the  bars  to 
which  the  blocks  are  hooked  are  fo  bent,  that  the  moving 
ropes  will  not  come  in  contaft  ; nor  will  the  elevated 
tube  have  its  vertical  motion  difturbed  by  the  tackle,  either 
in  afeending  or  defeending,  which  was  an  important  precau- 
tion. The  lower  end  of  the  tube  is  firmly  fupported  on 
rollers,  that  are  capable  of  being  moved  forwards  or  back- 
wards by  a double  rack,  moved  by  w'heels  and  pinions 
at  R,  which  we  fhall  not  attempt  to  deferibe  minutely  ; 
but  the  life  of  which  every  mechanic  will  comprehend  with- 
out particular  explanation.  Originally  there  were  feveral 
appendages  near  the  mouth  of  the  tube  Aiding  by  pullies,  or 
fixed  to  the  tube,  for  the  purpofe  of  regulating  the  fweeps 
taken  by  this  inilrument ; but  as  the  twenty-feet  refleftor  is 
now  ufed  for  this  purpofe,  they  are  taken  off,  and  have  been 
omitted  in  our  drawing.  By  an  adjuftment  at  the  lower 
extremity  of  the  tube,  the  fpeculum  is  turned  to  a fmall 
inclination,  fo  that  the  line  of  collimation  is  not  coinci- 
dent with  the  longitudinal  axis  of  the  tube,  but  crofl'es  the 
tube  diagonally,  and  meets  the  eye  in  the  air,  at  about  two 
inches  from  the  edge  of  the  tube.  Hence  no  part  of 
the  head  intercepts  the  incident  rays,  and  the  obferva- 
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tion  is  taken  witli  the  face  looking  at  the  fpeculum,  or  by 
what  the  autlior  has  called,  by  way  of  diftinAion,  the  front 
mew,  the  back  being  always  turned  to  the  objeft  to  be 
viewed.  Befides  the  pullies  of  elevation,  and  of  azimuthal 
motion,  there  are  others  for  the  purpofe  of  communication, 
as  well  as  fpeaking-pipes,  repeating-bells,  and  fignals  by 
clock-v/ork,  which  cannot  be  clearly  comprehended  without 
infpedfion,  or  numerous  drawings  to  be  referred  to  ; but  the 
dexterity  of  the  obferver  has  rendered  fome  of  thefe  fuper- 
fluous.  The  large  fpeculum  is  enclofed  in  a ftrong  iron 
ring,  braced  acrofs  with  bars  of  iron,  and  an  enclofure  of 
iron  and  tin  (beets  makes  a cafe  for  it ; it  is  lifted  by  three 
handles  of  iron  attached  to  the  fides  of  the  ring,  and  is  put 
into  and  taken  out  of  its  proper  place  by  the  help  of  a move- 
able  crane,  running  on  a carriage,  which  operation  of  courfe 
requires  great  care.  Three  fmall  vanes  attached  to  the  edge 
of  the  tube  at  the  mouth,  afiift  to  put  the  line  of  collimation 
right,  when  they  are  feen  reflefted  from  the  fpeculum  to  the 
eye-piece.  We  vifited  Slough  lately,  with  a view  of  ex- 
amining all  the  minutiae  of  the  llupendous  apparatus  that  is 
rendered  neceffary  for  the  management  of  this  huge  telefcope, 
and  that  can  only  be  well  defcribed  on  the  fpot,  and  found 
the  fubftance  of  a letter  w'ritten  by  the  late  Mr.  Smeaton  on 
this  fubjedf,  immediately  after  a vifit  for  the  exprefs  purpofe 
ofinfpefting'the  apparatus  then  in  exiftence,  fo  accurate,  that 
we  avail  ourfelves  of  this  fource  of  information  ; and  as  the 
letter  which  is  before  us  is  a copy  taken  from  the  writer’s 
own  mauufcript,  we  have  no  doubt  of  its  authenticity.  It 
relates  however  principally  to  the  twenty-feet  inftrument. 

Gray’s  Inn,  Nov.  4th,  1785. 

“ My  dear  friend, 

“ Since  my  lall,  I have  been  to  pay  my  vifit  to  Mr.  Her- 
fchel,  and  according  to  my  promife,  proceed  to  give  you 
fome  account  of  what  I have  feen  ; and  indeed  he  has  fo 
much  originality  about  him,  as  well  as  natural  ingenuity, 
accompanied  Vi'ith  great  readinefs  and  dexterity,  that  to 
enter  into  the  detail  would  be  far  to  exceed  the  bounds  of  a 
letter  ; I will  therefore  enter  into  the  great  outlines,  and  fill 
up  as  I can.  You  mud  know  that,  till  this  vifit,  I have 
held  the  dodtrine  about  telefcopes  that  I believe  is  the  com- 
mon one ; that,  having  fixed  upon  a proportion  that  you  by 
experience  find  to  do  well  in  any  one  fpecies  of  telefcope, 
what  you  are  to  expeft  from  any  other  fize  of  the  fame 
fpecies,  is  in  proportion  to  the  fquare  root  of  the  length  ; 
fo  that  increafing  the  length  four  times,  your  telefcope  will 
hUow  you  to  take  an  image  of  double  the  diameter ; every 
point  of  it  being  illuminated  with  the  fame  quantity  of  light, 
and  painted  with  an  equal  degree  of  diilindlnefs  and  pre- 
cifion.  This  idea  and  expeftation  I carried  with  me  to 
Thornhill,  and  carried  the  fame  to  Clay-Hall ; but  I did  not 
bring  it  back  with  me.  Mr.  Herfchel’s  dodlrine  will  illuf- 
trate  his  purfuits  better  than  minute  defcriptions.  What- 
ever his  dodlrine  originally  was,  experience  has  taught  him 
that  large  furfaces  of  fpeculums  are  not  to  be  ground  and 
pohflied  fo  as  to  preferve  fo  accurate  a figure  as  thofe  of  a 
fmall  or  moderate  fize  ; he  tlierefore  divides  the  maximum 
that  telefcopes  may  be  expefted  to  bring  out,  into  three 
diftindf  clafl'es ; firll,  the  greateft  poffible  degree  of  magni- 
fying  power,  where  there  is  a fufficiency  of  light  ; fecondly, 
the  greateft  degree  of  diftindlnefs,  where  there  is  alfo  a fuf- 
ficiency of  light,  but  where  the  natural  fize  of  the  objedl 
does  not  require  the  greateft  degree  of  magnifying  power  ; 
thirdly,  the  greateft  degree  of  light,  where  the  objefts  are 
naturally  obfeure,  which  will  afford  difeoveries  that  cannot 
be  brought  out  cither  by  great  degi'ccs  of  magnifjfing  power, 


or  a capacity  of  diftinftnefs,  w'here,  on  thefe  accounts,  a 
fufficiency  of  light  is  wanting.  In  conformity  with  this  doc- 
trine, his  principal  difeoveries  have  been  made  upon  the 
liars,  where  the  greateft  degree  of  magnifying  powers  have 
been  required,  and  ufed  with  his  original  telefcope  of  feven 
feet  focal  length,  which  be  has  pufned  to  between  fix  and 
feven  thoufand  times.  The  greateft  difeoveries  have  alfo  been 
made  with  thefe,  where  the  greateft  diftindlnefs  has  been 
required,  and  a moderate  degree  of  magtiifying  power  ; the 
diameter  of  the  fpeculum  of  this  telefcope  being  no  more 
than  65  inches : and  alfo,  for  the  fame  purpofe,  he  finds  his 
ten-feet  telefcopes  applicable,  the  diameter  being  9 inches  ; 
but  for  objedls  naturally  obfeure,  he  can  diftindlly  fee  an  objeft 
with  his  tvvfenty-feet  telefcope  the  diameter  1 9 inches,  ( which 
is  feldom  charged  with  a magnifying  power  of  more  than 
200  times,)  which  the  others  will  not  reach.  With  this  te- 
lefcope he  is  now  and  has  been  for  fome  time  paft  at  work, 
as  he  calls  it,  fweepng  the  heavens.  The  whole  apparatus 
can  upon  occafion  be  turned  to  any  azimuth,  but  is  chiefly 
ufed  with  the  telefcope  turning  in  the  plane  of  the  meri- 
dian. The  inferior  or  fpeculum  end  of  the  tube  is  fup- 
ported  immediately  upon  the  ground  ; the  other  end  of  the 
tube  is  raifed  and  lowered  by  a tackle,  fupported  at  top  upon 
a double  equilateral  triangle  (or  thereabouts) ; the  obferver 
is  alfo  hoifted  up  in  a chair,  that  works  on  rollers,  upon  the 
inclined  legs  of  the  triangle  next  the  eye-glafs  ; and  the 
eye-glafs  is  brought  to  anfwer  to  this  ftraight  line  by  Aiding 
the  butt  of  the  telefcope  near  the  centre  of  the  whole  ma- 
chine ; and  by  the  fame  means  it  can  be  put  into  a vertical 
pofition.  The  raifing  the  chair  and  the  Aiding  of  the  butt 
are  done  by  feparate  tackles  refpeftively,  touched  only  oc- 
cafionally ; but  the  main  tackle  that  raifes  the  telefcope, 
when  brought  to  its  intended  elevation,  that  is,  polar  dif- 
tance,  is  worked  by  a diftinft  motion,  that  caufes  it  to  rife 
and  fall  alternately  through  a fpace  of  two  degrees  of  the 
meridian,  which  being  done  with  fome  degree  M briflenefs, 
a plot  in  the  heavens  is  examined  at  once  of  two  degrees 
broad,  the  motion  of  the  heavens  in  AR  bringing  on  the 
objeHs  in  fuccelfion.  By  way  of  regifter,  large  (beets  of 
paper  are  prepared,  marked  and  numbered,  being  ruled  into 
parallel  long  and  crofs  lines  at  a quarter  of  an  inch  diftance ; 
a fmall  fquare  of  this  kind  reprefenting  a quarter  of  a de- 
gree in  AR  and  declination:  all  thofe  that  are  examined 
being  marked  with  a crofs,  and  thofe  that  have  been  feen, 
but  not  fully  examined,  with  a ftroke  one  way  ; and  when  af- 
terwards feen  to  fatisfadlion,  the  crofs  is  completed.  The 
place  and  fpecies  of  the  objeA  are  alfo  mai'ked  upon  the 
paper.  In  tliis  operation,  three  perfons  are  concerned  ; a 
labourer  works  continually  the  handle  backwards  and  for- 
wards for  performing  the  deftined  range  ; and  in  this  he  is 
prevented  from  ranging  too  little  or  too  much,  by  a fmall 
piece  of  machirsery,  that  ftrikes  a bell  at  each  end  of  the 
range  ; he  alfo  ftops  on  notice  : and  if  any  thing  comes  re- 
quiring this  notice,  and  the  objedl  to  be  purfued,  the  tele- 
fcope can  by  an  apparatus,  which  occafionally  heaves  it  from 
its  meridian  bearing,  purfue  it  in  right  afeenfion  for  near  a 
quarter  of  an  hour ; and  that  there  may  be  no  need  for  the 
obferver’s  eye  to  be  taken  from  the  eye-glafs,  an  alfiftant 
(Mr.  Herfchel’s  After)  fits  in  an  adjacent  room  with  the 
(Squared  fheet  before  her,  who  notes  down  and  in  a book 
writes  what  is  dictated.  The  time  (he  has  by  the  dock 
facing  her,  and  the  polar  diftance  by  a piece  of  machinery, 
which  continually  (hews  the  degree  and  minute,  and  is 
worked  by  a ftring  aftuated  by  the  telefcope  in  rifing  and  fall- 
ing, which  comes  into  the  room,  and  winding  round  a barrel, 
performs  the  requifite  motions.  The  telefcope  is  fet  to  its 
N n 2 altitude 
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altitude  by  a fmall  quadrant  fixed  over  it,  and  the  corre- 
fpondent  index  is  regulated  anfwerable  to  the  ftretching  of 
the  cord  of  communication,  by  obferring  the  firft  known 
ftar  that  pafles  of  Flamftead’s  catalogue.  By  this  means, 
what  has  been  done  and  what  is  to  do  is  dillinftly  feen 
by  the  Iheets.  In  this  way,  many  hundred  nebulae  have  been 
difcovered,  not  only  unknown  before,  but  which  no  ordinary 
telefcopes  will  reach.  The  fpecnlum  of  the  great  telefcope 
of  40  feet  is  call,  but  was  not  got  home  ; it  is  four  feet  diame- 
ter, and  about  1050  lbs.  weight.  Mr.  Herfchel  tells  me 
there  is  a warehoufe  in  Thames-ftreet,  where  they  keep  fcr 
fale  metal  ready  made  into  ingots,  of  which  they  have  two 
forts.  What  they  call  white  metal  and  bell-metal ; I fuppofe 
fuch  as  the  bells  of  clocks  are  made  of,  but  he  did  not  know 
exadlly  their  compofition  : for  his  fpeculum,  they  put  two 
ingots  of  bell-metal  to  one  of  white  metal.  He  thinks  it  a 
lower  metal  than  what  he  ufed  for  his  former  fpecula  of  19 
inches,  viz.  yf  ounces  of  tin,  to  20  ounces  of  copper.  I am  not 
fure,  however,  whether  I remember  right,  but  you  probably 
will  guefs.  He  does  not  propofe  it  to  magnify  more  than 
the  prefent  one  of  19  inches,  but  to  take  the  whole  advan- 
tage in  light,  he  makes  all  his  fpecula  flat  upon  the  back 
fide.  The  thicknefs  of  this  laft  great  one  at  the  edge  was  to 
have  been  two  inches,  but  by  fome  fhrinking  in  the  mould, 
and  particularly  in  the  middle,  I underftand  it  is  not  there 
above  ijinch,  and  alfo  lefs  at  the  edge  than  it  was  to  have 
been,  fo  that  it  is  hollow  in  the  back  as  well  as  face  ; but  as 
it  came  pretty  well  upon  the  face,  he  promifes  to  make 
ufe  of  it ; and  when  he  has  got  thus  furniflied,  he  promifes 
to  call  another,  having  duplicates  of  all  he  makes,  fo  that 
while  one  is  in  ufe,  another  can  go  to  the  polilher.  They  are 
made  to  be  enclofed  in  brafs  boxes,  and  their  weight  lays 
fimply  upon  feveral  thicknefles  of  cloth,  and  are  polifhed  in 
thefe  boxes,  and  are  made  to  go  in  and  take  out  fo  con- 
veniently, that  they  are  very  frequently  put  into  their  tubes 
and  tried  with  an  objeft  while  under  the  operation  of  polifh- 
ing ; and  to  thefe  frequent  trials  he  afcribes  the  principal 
caufe  of  his  fuccefs  in  thefe  operations. 

* * ^ * * * 

I remain,  dear  fir, 
ever  your’s, 

J.  Smeaton. 

We  have  only  to  add  farther,  on  this  lubjeifl,  what  we 
learnt  in  a converfation  with  fir  William  Herfchel,  that  he 
prefers  Angle  lenfes,  before  what  are  called  achromatic  eye- 
pieces, fi'om  an  idea  that  more  light  is  thus  had  for  both 
liis  20  and  40  feet  refleftors,  and  that  greater  power  may 
thus  be  obtained  for  his  fmaller  inftruments.  We  have,  how- 
ever, to  regret,  that  his  mode  of  giving  the  parabolic  curve 
to  the  great  fpeculum,  by  mechanical  means,  muft  for  the 
prefent  remain  a ferret,  for  the  difclofure  of  which  we  feel 
that  we  have  no  right  to  alk,  while  there  is  an  exifting 
manufaftoi-y  that  might  be  injured  thereby.  The  peculiar 
advantage  of  the  Herfchelian  conftruftion  is,  that  there  is 
no  light  loft  by  a fecond  refeBion,  and  that  the  large  quan- 
tity of  polifhed  furface  reflefts  more  rays  than  can  be  col- 
lefted  by  any  other  means.  The  weight  of  the  metal, 
which  is  very  brittle  when  of  the  beft  mixture,  made  it 
neceflary  to  have  a prevailing  portion  of  copper  in  the  large 
fpeculum,  which  is,  therefore,  liable  to  be  the  fooner 
tarnifhed,  and  to  require  more  frequent  polifhing  than 
would  have  been  requifite,  if  the  beft  proportion  for  bright- 
nefs  could  have  been  preferved  in  the  ingredients  of  the 
compound  metal ; but  what  is  defeftive  in  quality,  is  com- 
pcnfated  by  the  quantity  of  polifhed  furface.  It  is  hardly 
nccelfary  to  inform  the  praftical  aftronomcf,  that  when  the 
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greateft  powers  are  ufed,  both  the  light  and  the  field  of 
view,  and  confequent  time  of  apparent  paffage  through  the 
field,  are  proportionably  diminished.  We  underftood  the 
ingenious  and  dextrous  obferver  to  fay,  that  inftruiftion 
and  pradfiee  are  neceflary  to  enable  any  other  perfon  to 
follow  a ftar  or  planet  with  the  forty -feet  refledlor  ; for  that 
a heavenly  body  feen  with  one  of  the  higheft  powers  does 
not  continue  in  the  field  more  than  a few  fecondi  of 
time,  unlefs  the  motion  of  the  tube  is  regulated  fo  as  to 
keep  pace  with  the  apparent  motion  of  the  body  ; and  this 
is  probably  the  reaion  why  few  perfons  have  been  in  a 
fituation  to  form  an  eftimate  of  the  merits  of  this  tranfcendaut 
inftrument.  For  the  detail  of  all  the  parts,  fee  vol.  Ixxxv. 
of  the  Philof.  Tranf.  of  London,  part  ii.  1795. 

5.  On  tlfe  Powers,  — After  having  defcribed  the  moft 

convenient  conftrudlions  of  a telefcope,  of  both  the  dioptric 
and  cata-dioptric  kinds,  we  propofed  to  fhew  how  theii 
powers  may  be  praftically  varied  and  eftimated.  We  have 
already  feen,  in  our  feftion  on  the  theory  of  telefcopes,  how 
the  powers  may  be  calculated,  when  the  focal  diftances  of 
the  glaffes  are  known.  In  telefcopes  with  one  objedf-glafs,, 
or  concave  fpeculum,  and  one  eye-glafs,  the  folar  foci  of 
which  may  be  called  F and  f refpeftively,  the  power  P may 


be  always  exprefted  by  — ; but  F varies  inverfely  with  the 

dijlance  of  an  objeft  viewed,  while  f remains  the  fame,  there- 
fore the  power  P will  vary  alfo  inverfely  with  the  diftance. 
So  long  ago  as  in  the  year  1 740,  Benjamin  Martin,  to  whofe 
ingenuity  the  praftical  opticians  of  the  prefent  day  are 
much  indebted,  propofed  to  determine  diftances  at  one  fta- 
tion  by  this  variation  of  power  in  a long  telefcope  ; but  as  the 
diftance  increafed,  the  proportional  elongated  portion  of 
the  Aiding  tube  containing  the  eye-glaffes  became  fo  fmall, 
that  the  male  was  too  limited  to  be  of  any  real  ufe.  We 
mention  this  circumftance,  merely  to  fhew  that  the  fame  tele- 
fcope with  the  fame  glaffes  has  its  powers  naturally  varying 
with  the  diftance,  but  in  an  inverfe  ratio,  until  the  incident 
rays  become  parallel  in  confequence  of  the  great  diftance  of 
the  radiant  objedl ; hence  we  may  account  for  the  reafon 
why  the  famous  Short  attributed  to  his  telefcopes  powers 
which  they  did  not  polTefs,  when  direifted  to  very  diftant 
objefts.  But,  generally  fpeaking,  when  we  fay  that  a tele- 
fcope magnifies  fifty  times,  we  are  underftood  to  mean,  that 
it  enlarges  the  diameter  of  the  fun,  or  of  fome  dijlant  objetft, 
fo  many  times  ; becaufe  in  this  cafe  F and  f remain  both 
unaltered.  (See  Lens,  5.)  But  when  the  objedi  viewed 
is  at  no  great  diftance,  cdling  the  elongated  portion  of  the 
folar  focus  e,  and  the  diftance  d,  Martin  has  fhewn  that 


F ::  F 4-  e : or  that  ^ 


d ; and  he  pro- 


pofed to  determine  the  quantity  of  e in  all  fituations  by  me- 
chanical meafurement.  Now  fuppofing  the  power  to  be 
confidered  as  always  determined  from  the  folar  focus  of  an 
objeft-glafs  or  fpeculum,  in  telefcopes  of  the  fimpleft  con- 
ftrudtion,  this  power,  where  the  objedl-glafs  or  fpeculum  re- 
mains the  fame,  can  be  increafed  only  by  Ihortening  the  focus 
of  the  eye-glafs  or  eye-piece,  when  it  is  compofed  of  two 
glafles ; but  there  is  a limit  in  the  power  of  dioptric  tele- 
fcopes conftrudled  with  Angle  objeft-glaffes,  which  depends 
on  the  prifmatic  and  fpherical  aberrations,  beyond  which 
limit  indiflinBnefs  takes  place  ; and  even  in  good  achromatic 
and  refledking  telefcopes,  the  eye-piece  m.ay  be  Ihortened 
until  a deficiency  of  light  renders  the  increafed  power  of 
little  ufe,  and  thus  fixes  a limit  to  ufeful  power. 

After  a power  is  fixed  on,  in  the  ufe  of  a Ample  tele- 
fcope. 
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fcope,  fuch  as  admits  of  fufficient  light,  and  allows  a field  of 
view  large  enough  to  contain  the  images  of  the  objeft  to  be 
examined,  the  magnitude  of  this  power  may  be  afcertained 
F 

by  different  means,  befides  — , which  expreffion  is  better  cal- 
culated to  explain  the  theory  than  to  define  the  pradfical  re- 
iult ; for  it  is  not  an  eafy  matter  to  meafure  precifely  the 
txaS  compound  folar  focus  of  an  eye-piece  compofed  of  two 
glafTes,  nor  yet  that  of  a fingle  lens,  when  its  focus  is  fhort, 
and  confequently  its  fubftance  confiderable  in  thicknefs. 
Neither  is  it  eafy  to  obtain  the  cxaB  power  of  a terreftrial 
eye-tube  conftrufted  on  the  principles  of  a compound  micro- 
fcope.  The  firft  pradlical  method  of  meafuring  the  total 
power  of  a telefcope,  that  we  fhall  defcribe,  is  extremely 
fimple,  and  is  applicable  to  telefcopes  of  all  conftruftions, 
however  complex  the  calculation  by  theory  may  be,  and 
gives  the  refult  with  very  little  trouble.  Whatever  be  the 
diameter  of  the  objeft-glafs  or  fpeculum  of  a telefcope,  in 
inches  and  parts,  the  diameter  of  its  image,  or  luminous  dife, 
formed  in  the  anterior  focus  of  the  eye-piece,  by  the  con- 
denfed  rays,  will  bear  the  fame  proportion  to  that  diameter, 
as  the  focal  length  of  the  eye-glafs  or  glafles  jointly,  bears 
to  the  focal  length  of  the  objedf-glafs  or  fpeculum  ; thefe 
diameters,  therefore,  maybe  fubftituted  for  the  two  foci  of  the 
refpeftive  glafles,  or  fpeculum  and  its  eye-glafs,  in  deter- 
mining the  power.  Different  methods  of  meafuring  the 
luminous  dife  have  been  propofed  ; a nicely  divided  flip  of 
mother-of-pearl,  fixed  in  a fmall  piece  of  tube  bearing  a mag- 
nifier at  the  oppofite  end,  forms  a fimple  inftrument,  which 
has  been  called  the  pearl  dynameter,  (from  of  power  y 

and  /uerpoy,  a meafurcy  'j  and  which  anfwers  the  purpole  very 
conveniently,  when  Aiding  within  another  fhort  tube  for  the 
fake  of  adjuftment,  as  is  men  in  fg.  9.  Plate  XXIX. 

Suppofe  that  the  dife  of  a telefcope,  with  an  objeA-glafs 
of  3.25  inches  diameter,  meafures  = y|^of  an  inch  by 

the  pearl  dynameter,  then  — 54^  is  the  power  required 

to  be  meafured : and  if  the  fame  dife  had  been  meafured 
with  a reflefting  telefcope  of  7.5  inches  diameter  of  the 
large  fpeculum,  whatever  its  conftrudlion  in  other  refpefts, 

the  power  would  have  been  =12;.  The  corredfnefs  of 
.00 

this  fimple  method  will  depend  on  the  accuracy  with  which 
the  refpeffive  diameters  of  the  dife  and  objedf-glafs,  or  fpe- 
culum, are  taken,  and  the  diftance  to  which  the  telefcope  is 
adjufted  for  diftinfl  rifion.  The  pov/ers  of  the  four  achro- 
matic telefcopes,  for  which  we  have  adapted  our  Tables  I. 
and  II.  in  the  next  feftion,  were  taken  in  this  way,  when 
Troughton’s  micrometer  was  applied  as  a celeffial  eye- 
piece,  and  were  determined  to  be  as  follow  : viz. 
c ^ 2-05 

30.15  locus  I — = 30.5  = power. 

45.75  ‘iirio  = 45-3  = ditto. 

63.5  ditto  = 63.5  = ditto. 

118.8  ditto  -I  = 120.0  = ditto. 

i .052 

Thefe  powers,  if  the  data  had  been  taken  with  perfeft  ac- 
curacy, would  have  been  refpedlively  to  each  other  as  the 
focal  lengths  of  the  objedl -glafles  direftly,  v/hich  they  are 
nearly,  orinverfely  as  the  values  of  the  micrometrical  ferew, 
whicji  values  have  been  tabulated,  as  will  be  lecn  in  our 


fubfequent  fedtion  ; therefore,  when  the  power  of  one  of  the 
telefcopes  is  obtained  accurately  by  the  pearl  dynameter, 
the  powers  of  all  the  others  may  be  had  from  the  micro- 
metrical  values,  by  reciprocal  proportion.  Before,  how- 
ever, the  dynameter  is  ufed,  it  will  be  neceffary  to  adjuft  the 
eye-piece  to  diftinft  vifion  when  viewing  a remote  objeft, 
otherwife  the  dife  will  be  too  fm.all,  and  the  power  larger 
than  when  celeftial  obfervations  are  taken.  Alfo,  to  avoid 
miftaking  the  anterior  glafs  of  the  eye-piece  for  the  dife  or 
diminiflied  image  of  the  objeft-glafs,  a flip  of  paper  may  be 
ftuck  on  the  centre  of  the  exterior  face  of  the  objeft-glafs, 
the  image  of  which  will  appear  on  the  centre  of  the  dife,  and 
aflift  the  adjuftment  of  the  dynameter  to  its  true  place  of 
diftindf  vifion,  which  is  effential  at  the  moment  of  taking  the 
exadl  meafure  of  the  dife.  If  one  of  the  celeftial  eye-pieces 
has  got  a divided  flip  of  pearl,  as  recommended  by  Cavallo, 
to  be  ufed  as  a micrometer,  the  interior  lens  may  be  taken 
out,  and  then  the  eye-piece  will  become  a dynameter  for 
meafuring  the  powers  of  all  the  other  eye-pieces,  whether 
celeftial  or  terreftrial,  in  the  way  we  have  here  deferibed  ; 
but  it  will  be  more  convenient  to  ufe  one  with  a Aiding 
tube  of  adjuftment  for  diftance,  as  made  by  T.  Jones,  of 
Charing-Crofs. 

As  this  dynameter  has  lately  been  conftrudled  in  an  irn- 
roved  manner,  by  the  maker  we  have  juft  named,  and  as  it 
as  never  been  deferibed,  we  will  here  give  our  readers  a 
fliort  account  of  its  improved  conftrudfion.  Fig.  9.  of 
Plate  XXIX.  reprefents  this  neat  little  inftrument  of  nearly 
its  full  fize,  where  a,  I,  and  c,  are  fo  many  fmall  tubes 
within  one  another : the  ftiorteft  tube,  a,  contains  the  two 
plano-convex  lenfes  f and  g,  which  conftitute  what  we  have 
called  the  pofitive,  or  Ramfden’s  eye-piece,  with  the  two 
curved  faces  oppofed  to  each  other  ; and  as  this  eye-piece 
ferews  into  the  tube  by  near  the  end  g,  it  may  be  confidered 
as  a part  of  this  tube,  when  fcrew'ed  into  its  place  : the  tube 
b has  a flip  of  the  mother-of-peaid,  d dy  very  delicately 
made,  and  ferewed  fall  acrofs  a diaphragm  near  its  remote 
end,  at  fuch  a diftance  from  the  lens  g,  ihat  the  ferew  of  the 
eye-piece  a will  adjuft  the  pearl  for  diftinft  vifion,  as  an 
objedl  in  the  compound  focus  of  the  eye-piece,  for  any  eye 
that  may  have  occafion  to  ufe  it.  The  flip  of  pearl  is  di- 
vided into  fuch  minute  parts,  that  500  of  them  are  equal  to 
an  inch,  and  yet  the  eye-piece  has  power  enough  to  give  a 
clear  view  of  them,  and  to  enable  the  eye  to  count  the  di- 
viding ftrokes,  of  which  every  fifth  is  of  double,  and  every 
tenth  of  four  times  the  length  of  the  fubdividing  ftrokes. 
When  the  fcale  is  i-endered  clearly  vifible  and  legible,  by  the 
ferew  of  adjuftment,  the  tube  b is  inferted  into  the  outermoft 
tube  c,  which  has  a diaphragm  and  covered  hole  at  e,  and 
when  this  hole  is  uncovered,  tube  c is  brought  into  contaft 
with  the  eye-piece  of  the  telefcope,  centre  to  centre,  fo  as  to 
receive  the  pencil  of  condenfed  rays,  that  ufually  enters  the 
eye  of  a fpedlator  ; then,  if  the  imagq^  of  the  objeft-glafs  of 
the  telefcope  formed  at  the  place  of  the  eye,  is  not  well 
defined  on  the  flip  of  pearl,  tube  b mull  be  pulhed  into 
tube  r,  till  this  will  be  the  cafe,  and  then  the  number  of  divi- 
fions  and  fub-divifions  of  the  pearl  fcale,  that  the  little  lumi- 
nous circle  exaftly  covers,  will  give  the  meafure  required  ; 
and  if  the  number  read  be  doubled,  becaufe  they  are  500th 
parts  of  an  inch,  they  will  then  be  fo  many  parts  out  of 
1000,  and  will  therefore  be  decimal  parts  of  an  inch  ; the 
denominator  being  confidered  = 1000. 

Another  method  of  afeertaining  the  powers  of  a tele- 
fcope, when  a dynameter  is  not  at  hand,  is  by  what  is  called 
falfe  vifion,  which  requires  a little  praftice  before  it  can  be 
applied  with  fuccefs.  By  this  method,  one  eye  views  the 
magnified  image  of  a cliftant  objeft  in  the  telefcope ; and 

the 
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the  other  eye,  being  alfo  ufed,  but  out  of  the  telefcope, 
projefts  that  image  upon  a horizontal  line,  bounded  by  fome 
wbfervable  diftinft  marks,  that  can  be  known  again  ; then 
as  often  as  the  angle  fubtended  at  the  place  of  obfervation 
by  the  objeft,  of  which  the  image  was  obferved,  is  contained 
in  the  angle  fubtended  by  the  horizontal  line  into  which 
it  was  projefted,  fo  much  does  the  image  apparently  exceed 
the  objeft ; i.  e.  fo  much  does  the  telefcope  magnify.  For 
inftance,  fuppofe  that  forty  bricks  in  the  wall  of  a diftant 
building  appeared  juft  to  occupy  the  whole  field  of  view  of 
any  telefcope,  and  that  the.  angle  fubtended  by  thofe  bricks 
meafured  50',  by  any  other  inftrument,  which  would  be 
the  cafe  at  the  eighth  of  a mile  very  nearly  ; then  fuppofe 
that  the  horizontal  line  covered  by  the  forty  magnified  bricks, 
or  by  the  luminous  circle  of  the  field  of  view,  was  bounded 
by  two  trees,  and  fubtended  an  angle  of  41°  40' ; on  thefe 

fuppofitions,  the  power  would  be  — = 50  ; and  in 

this  way,  but  not  fo  well  as  by  the  pearl  dynameter,  a tele- 
fcope compofed  of  any  number  of  glaffes,  or  fpecula  and 
glaffes,  may  have  its  power  determined,  without  any  regard 
to  the  radii  of  the  glaffes  or  fpecula,  or  to  their  refpetftive 
pofitions.  Should  the  refults  of  the  two  methods  accord, 
it  may  be  taken  for  granted,  that  the  determination  arifing 
from  the  average  is  fufficiently  accurate.  The  powers  of 
the  four  telefcopes  with  the  fame  eye-piece,  which  we  have 
before  mentioned,  were  taken  again  by  this  fecond  method, 
and  found  to  be  as  in  the  fubjoined  ftatement ; -niz. 


In. 

30.15  focus 
45.75  ditto 
63.5  ditto 
1 18.8  ditto 


= 3°-9 


= 47-0 


64.8 


[21.6 


In  taking  thefe  meafures,  it  was  found  convenient  to 
make  ufe  of  the  fpace  included  between  the  tvvo  fpider’s 
lines  of  Troughton’.s  micrometer,  inftea.d  of  the  whole  field 
of  view  ; which  fubftitution  not  only  prevented  diftorfion, 
by  confining  the  objefts  to  the  middle  of  the  field  of  view, 
but  diminilhed  the  angle  to  be  projefted  within  the  dimen- 
lions  of  the  pupil  of  the  eye,  fo  that  the  head  did  not  re- 
quire to  be  turned  from  its  firft  pofition  in  making  the  pro- 
jeftion.  Two  painted  ftaves  were  ftuck  into  the  ground 
at  about  700  feet  from  the  eye,  at  fuch  a diftance  from  each 
other,  that  they  could  both  be  feen  within  about  one-half  of 
the  field  of  view  ; the  fpider’s  lines  were  then  opened  till  they 
coincided  with  the  two  ftaves,  when  projefted  upon  them  by 
falfe  vifion,  and  the  value  of  the  revolutions  was  then 
found  to  be  as  above  ftated.  This  was  done  with  the  tele- 
fcope of  30.15  inches  focus  ; but  the  fame  projection  would 
have  taken  place  at  the  fame  opening  of  the  lines,  with  any 
of  the  other  three  telefcopes  at  the  fame  diftance  from  the 
ftaves ; therefore  it  was  not  neceffary  to  repeat  this  opera- 
tion with  the  other  telefcopes,  becaufe  the  refpeClive  values 
of  the  fame  opening,  or  number  of  revolutions,  are  given  in 
our  Tables  I.  and  II.,  as  will  be  feen  prefently,  for  all  the 
telefcopes,  as  fo  many  divifors  for  the  common  dividend. 
Thus  Troughton’s  micrometer  may  be  ufed  with  great  ad- 
vantage in  determining  the  power  of  any  telefcope  to  which 
it  is  adapted  ; and  even  Cavallo’s  may  be  fubftituted  for 
the  fame  purpofe,  when  that  eye -piece  is  ufed  to  which  it 
i.j  appropriated.  But  the  moft  convenient,  as  well  as  moft  ac- 


curate dynameter  that  we  have  feen,  is  that  which  has  an  eyc- 
glafs  divided,  fo  as  to  form  two  images  of  the  luminous  dife, 
when  the  centres  of  the  femi-lenfes  are  feparated  by  a ferew 
witi  a divided  head.  This  double -image  dynameter  was  in- 
vented by  Ramfden,  probably  foon  after  Dollond’s  objeeft- 
glafs  micrometer  was  invented,  and  is  now  made  by  G.  Dol- 
lond,  and  alfo,  with  fome  variation,  by  Thomas  Jones,  of 
Charing-Crofs,  who  was  a pupil  of  Ramfden’s  fchool.  As 
this  elegant  and  ufeful  little  inftrument  has  not  been  de- 
feribed,  we  ftiall  introduce  a ftiort  account  of  it  in  this 
place.  Fig.  12.  Plate  XXIX.  oj  AJlronom'ical  Injlruments, 
reprefents  the  exterior  appearance  of  Mr.  Dollond’s  con- 
ftruftion,  and  fg.  14.  its  plan,  when  the  covering  plate  is 
taken  off ; in  both  which  figures  the  fame  letters  refer  to 
the  fame  parts.  The  frame  that  contains  the  ferew  is 
denoted  by  a,  and  b is  the  interior  or  Hiding-tube  of 
brafs,  made  faft  to  the  faid  frame,  having  the  divided  lens  at 
the  eye-end,  near  the  letter  o£.reference  a in  fg.  1 2 ; and  c is 
the  outer  tube,  which  is  placed  in  contadl  with  the  outer- 
moft  eye-glafs  of  the  telefcope,  when  the  luminous  dife  is 
to  be  meafured,  and  admits  of  adjuftment  of  the  tube  b 
to  diftinft  vifion  of  the  dife  : ^/  is  a milled  head  of  a con- 
cealed ferew",  which  feparates  the  tw'O  femi-lenfes  until  the 
luminous  dife  is  feen  double,  with  the  oppofite  edge  of  each 
dife  nearly  in  contaft,  as  in  fg.  13:  r is  the  divided  head 
of  the  ferew,  or  micrometrical  head,  with  100  divifions  pro- 
perly numbered  ; and  f is  the  fcale  for  indicating  the  num- 
ber of  revolutions  of  the  ferewy  as  the  divided  head  e does 
the  parts  of  a i-evolution.  The  axis  of  this  ferew  is  made 
faft  to  the  frame,  fo  as  not  to  move  from  its  fituation 
while  it  revolves,  and  is  of  bell-metal ; it  is  made  hol- 
low within,  and  is  tapped  to  a thread  of  the  fame  fine- 
nefs  as  that  of  the  exterior  ferew  ; then  a fmaller  ferew  of 
fteel  enters  the  tapped  tube,  as  feen  in  fg.  14,  and  has  its 
other  end  pinned  faft  to  the  piece  of  brafs  g b,  at  the  point  g, 
which  piece  carries  one  half  of  the  divided  lens,  while  the 
other  half  is  carried  by  a fimilar  piece,  b h,  to  which  the 
fcale  f is  alfo  ferewed  faft.  The  foot-piece  of  ^ is  tapped, 
fo  as  to  receive  the  thick  ferew  of  the  axis ; and  a bent 
fpring  of  metal,  i h,  bears  againft  both  pieces,  g b and  b h,  fo 
as  to  keep  the  ferews  connedicd  with  them  free  from  Ihake. 
Dui'ing  this  defeription  of  the  concealed  parts  of  the  frame, 
the  mechanical  reader  wdll  have  anticipated,  that  when  the  mi- 
crometer head,  and  nut  d,  made  faft  to  the  axis  of  the  thick 
ferew,  turn  together  in  the  diredlion  that  makes  the  figures 
increafe,  the  thick  ferew  will  draw  the  piece  b h,  and  with 
it  the  fcale  f,  and  one  femi-lens,  towards  the  nut : but  as 
the  fmall  ferew  of  fteel  is  a left-handed  ferew,  i.  e.  has  its 
thread  w'inding  in  a contrary  direftion,  and  is  faft  to  the 
piece  it  will  recede  from  the  nut,  and  take  the  other 
femi-lens  in  a contrary  dircdlion,  fo  that  the  centres  of  the 
femi-lens  will  feparate  with  a velocity  equal  to  the  fum  of 
the  contrary  motions  of  the  two  femi-lenfes  ; and  as  thefe 
centres  recede,  the  original  dife  will  become  a double  dife, 
as  in  fg.  13,  and  may  by  feparation  be  made  two  difes, 
when  the  femi-lenfes  are  removed  to  their  greateft  diftance. 
Hence,  when  the  value  of  one  revolution  is  known,  the 
amount  of  any  given  number  of  revolutions  and  parts  is 
had,  as  being  multiples  of  that  revolution.  In  the  dyna- 
meter before  us,  there  is  a dife  of  thin  horn  or  ivory,  juft 
A-th  of  an  inch  in  diameter,  in  the  Hiding-piece  that  clofes 
the  aperture  of  the  exterior  end  of  tube  c ; and  five  revolu- 
tions of  the  ferew  juft  divides  tliis  dilc  into  two  contiguous 
ones,  fo  that  each  fubdivifion  of  the  micrometer  e is  juft 
.j^^^^gth  of  an  inch,  and  when  doubled,  may  be  put  down  in 
decimal  numbers.  But  there  is  another  ufe  of  the  horn 
dife,  befides  that  of  giving  a value  to  the  micrometer ; it 
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fo  much  refembles  the  luminous  difc  formed  by  the  image 
of  the  objedf-glafs  which  is  to  be  meafured,  that  the  mode 
of  dividing  this  difc  by  the  fcrew  may  be  illuftrative  of  the 
mode  of  application  to  the  meafurement  of  the  aftual  difc 
formed  with  diftindt  vifion,  by  the  rtfradted  rays  that  have 
paffed  through  the  eye-tube  of  a telefcope. 

This  inftrument  forms,  befides,  a pleaiing.  microfcope  not 
only  for  viewing,  but  for  meafuring  too,  the  real  dimenfions  of 
any  microfcopic  objedt ; and  when  applied  to  a nicely  divided 
fcale,  it  may  be  afcertained  whether  or  not  the  horn  difc 
is  exadtly  -rnth  of  an  inch  in  diameter  ; viz.  whether  or  not 
five  revolutions  of  the  fcrew  will  bring  the  Itrokes  that  in- 
clude -rnth  of  an  inch  into  exadl  apparent  coincidence;  for 
if  not,  a corredfion  depending  on  the  excefs  or  deficiency 
mull  be  applied  to  all  meafures  of  a luminous  difc,  that  arc 
to  determine  the  total  power  of  any  telefcope  ; or  otherwife 
the  two  lenies  of  the  eye-piece  mull  have  their  dijlmice 
between  them  fo  adjufted,  that  five  revolutions  will  exadtly 
meafure  -uth  of  an  inch  ; for  as  the  two  femi-lenfes,  when 
brought  to  have  their  centres  coincident,  conflitute  one  of  the 
two  lenfes  of  a pofitive  eye-piece,  as  in  the  pearl  dynameter, 
and  as  in  Troughton’s  micrometer,  we  have  fiiewn  that 
altering  the  diftance  between  thefe  lenfes,  will  alter  their 
compound  focus,  and  confequently  their  magnifying  power, 
on  which  the  apparent  magnitude  of  the  luminous  difc 
depends.  In  ufing  this  inflrument,  the  eye  is  applied  above 
the  centre  of  the  tube  h,  over  a in  Jig.  1 3,  and  the  tube  c is 
ufed,  as  in  the  pearl  dynameter,  for  adjullment  for  diftindl 
vifion  of  the  difcs. 

When  Ramfden  firft  made  the  double-image  dynameter, 
as  now  conftrudled  by  Mr.  Dollond,  and  as  we  bave  here 
defcribed  it,  he  found  that  there  was  fome  play  in  the 
fcrews  after  they  had  been  in  ufe  for  fome  time,  fo  that  they 
would  not  immediately  obey  the  direct  and  retrograde 
motions  of  the  nutr/;  and  that  the  lofs  thus  arifing  atfedled 
the  meafure  by'  the  femi-lenfes,  which  did  not  move  con- 
temporaneoufly ; but  in  the  inflrument  under  our  examination 
there  is  no  fault  of  this  kind. 

The  dyniameter  which  Rtunfden  confidered  as  on  an  im- 
proved conllruftion,  as  it  regards  the  imperfeftion  jufl 
noticed,  is  now  made  by  his  pupil  Thomas  Jones,  who,  we 
have  faid,  has  alfo  improved  the  pearl  dynameter  already 
defcribed.  Figs.  lo.  and  ii.  reprefent  the  interior  parts  of 
Thomas  Jones’s  dynam.eter,  wdiich  we  have  alfo  before  us  ; 
there  is  no  frame  a here,  but  the  tube  h contains  the  lenfes 
of.  the  eye-piece,  of  which  that  next  the  eye  is  divided,  as  in 
Dollond’s  inftrument  ; and  the  tube  c is  the  fame,  except 
that  it  carries  a lens  k,  with  which  the  divifions  on  the  fcale 
J are  read,  when  the  dymameter  has  its  pofition  reverfed, 
after  the  meafurement  is  finifhed.  The  nut  h,  and  divided 
head  c,  are  alfo  the  fame  as  we  have  defcribed ; but  the  femi- 
lenfes  are  not  fixed  in  fliding-pieces  of  metal,  inch  as  we 
have  defcribed  ; neither  is  the  fere?,'  fnnilar  to  w'hat  we 
have  above  noticed.  Within  the  tube  h is  an  interior 
tube  of  much  fmaller  diameter,  and  nearly  of  equal  length, 
which  is  divided  longitudinally  into  two  fimilar  halves^  w'hich 
turn  on  feparate  pivots  in  a gimbal,  or  moveable  ring,  within 
the  remote  end  of  the  tube  h,  and  each  femi-lens  is  fixed  in 
the  nearer  end  of  its  own  femi-tubc.  Thefe  femi-tubes  are 
marked  m and  n refpedlively  in  fg.  lo,  and  one  of  the 
pivots  in  the  ring  is  at  a ; the  other  being  at  the  oppol'ite 
end  of  the  diameter  of  the  ring : the  extreme  ends  of  the 
pivots  turn  in  the  tube  i>.  The  feftion  of  the  femi-tubes, 
holding  the  femi-lenfes,  is  feen  in  Jig.  ii,  together  with  the 
micrometer  head  and  nut.  The  axis  of  the  fcrew  is  of  bell- 
metal,  and  folid  : the  end  neare  d to  the  micrometer  head  has 
threads  f)f  double  finenefs  to  the  end  within  tlie  tube,  and 
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the  adtion  is  fo  ingenioufly  contrived,  that  the  lemi-Ienfes  are 
moved  in  contrary  directions  by  the  fame  fcrew,  notwith- 
ftanding  the  threads  all  incline  one  way.  The  cylindrical  nut 
g is  tapped  for  the  finer  thread ; and  as  this  nut  is  ferewed 
fad  to  the  tube  b,  as  feen  in  Jig.  1 1.  more  plainly,  the  for- 
ward motion  oi  this  axis  has  its  velocity  guided  by  this  fine 
part  of  the  fcrew ; and  the  end  that  enters  the  tube,  preffes 
againd  a dud  h,  made  fad  to  the  femi-tube  of  the  ferai-lens 
I ; and  a longitudinal  counterafting  fpring  concealed  in  tube 
b,  and  made  fad  to  it  at  the  lower  end,  allows  the  femi-tube 
to  recede,  but  preffes  it  clofe  to  the  end  of  the  fcrew  ; then 
another  dud  /,  made  fad  to  the  femi-tube  of  the  femi-lens  2, 
is  tapped  for  receiving  the  coarfer  thread  on  the  axis  of  the 
fame  fcrew,  which  thus  gives  a double  retrograde  velocity 
to  this  femi-tube,  compared  with  what  it  receives  from  the 
pudi  of  the  finer  fcrew  ; and  as  there  are  two  threads  in  the 
fine  fcrew  for  one  in  the  coarfe  one,  and  as  both  are  cut  on 
the  fame  axis,  the  apparent  motion  of  the  femi-lens  2,  is 
actually  the  difference  of  two  contrary,  but  contemporaneous 
motions and  thefe  motions  are  fo  flow,  that  five  revolutions 
are  equal  to  Vnth  of  an  inch,  and  confequently  the  reading  is 
in  decimal  numbers  already-  Otherwife,  this  dynameter  is 
applied  exaCtly  as  we  have  above  explained. 

Befides  thefe  dyuameters,  we  have  examined  a double -image 
one  by'  Dollond,  in  which  the  micrometer  head  was  divided 
into  forty  parts,  and  in  which  the  ivory  difc  was  only  of 
an  inch,  fo  that  2.50  revolutions  meafured  the  difc,  and  a 
double  meafure  might  be  obtained  by  making  the  contaCl  of 
the  two  difcs  firll  to  the  left  and  then  to  the  right,  in  order 
to  make  the  error  of  zero  vanifli,  in  which  cafe  half  the  fum 
of  the  two  meafures  was  the  true  meafure  correfted  for  the 
oppofite  errors  of  zero,  and  the  graduated  circle  or  head  of 
the  micrometer  turned  ftiff  on  the  axis  of  the  fcrew  for  ad- 
juftment  to  zero.  This  inftrument  profeffed  to  have  5 x 40 
= 200  divifions  in  -rVth  of  an  inch,  and  confequently  only 
2000  in  an  inch  ; but  on  examining  the  value  of  a revolution 
with  a fine  fcale,  we  found  that  198  divifions  meafured  -rVth 
of  an  inch  ; we  will  therefore  exemplify  the  ufe  of  this 
inftrument,  by  ftiewing  how  the  correction  for  the  imper- 
fection of  the  fcale  may  be  applied  in  aCtual  praCIice.  In 
the  firft  place,  the  fcrew  is  turned  in  a retrograde  direCtion 
until  contact  of  the  two  difcs  takes  place  to  the  left  of  the 
original  fingle  difc  ; in  this  fituation  the  40  on  the  divided 
head  muft  be  put  to  zero,  or  the  lozenge  marked  as  a 
pointer  to  the  micrometer  head,  and  the  ftroke  indicated  on 
the  fmall  fcale  J,  by  another  lozenge  or  index,  muft  be  noted ; 
then  turn  the  fcrew,  firft  till  the  two  difcs  unite  in  one,  where 
a fingle  meafure  might  be  taken,  and  then  till  they  are  again 
in  contact  to  the  right ; in  which  fituation,  the  whole  diameter 
of  one  difc  will  have  crofted  the  whole  diameter  of  the  other, 
and  therefore  the  fcrew  and  its  parts  will  give  a double  meafure 
of  the  real  diameter.  In  an  aCtual  trial  of  a telefcope,  this 
double  meafure  was  found  to  be  two  revolutions  of  the 
fcrew,  and  37  parts  of  the  head,  or  of  another  revolution  ; 
and  on  an  average  of  feveral  trials,  -rtith  of  an  inch  was  found 
not  exactly  equal  to  200,  but  to  198  of  the  divifions  of  the 
head,  as  we  have  ftated  above  ; then  '4^  of  J,  th  of  an  inch 
was  the  double  meafure  of  the  difc  ; or  = 0295  of  an 

inch  was  the  fingle  meafure ; and  the  diameter  of  the  objeft- 

glafs  being  3.24  inches,  we  have  the  power  = ^ = 

no.  I with  great  correCtnefs,  the  telefcope  having  been  per- 
vioufly  adjufted  for  viewing  the  folar  fpots.  This  was  the 
determination  of  the  power  of  our  telefcope  of  63^5  inches 
focal  diftance,  when  No.  4.  of  the  celellial  eye-pieces  was  on  ; 
and  in  the  fame  way  all  the  other  powers,  celeflial  or  terref- 
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trial,  may  as  readily  be  obtained.  T.  Jones’s  conftruftion 
is  however  more  convenient  for  ufe,  and  is  more  accurate, 
though  it  meafures  only  one  difc,  unlefs  the  power  be  great, 
and  confequently  the  difc  fmalL  The  divided  head  is  fixed 
fail  to  the  axis  of  the  fcrew,  and  is  divided  into  loo  parts, 
500  of  which  meafure  exaftly  ^sth  of  an  inch,  fo  that  the 
inch  is  fub-divided  into  10,000  of  thefe  parts,  and  the 
decimal  numbers  are  read  off  at  once  without  calculation  : 
thus,  when  the  difc  is  adjufted  to  appear  fmgle  and  well 
defined,  the  index,  which  is  the  edge  of  the  fcale  /,  ftands 
at  100,  or  zero  of  the  micrometer  head,  and  the  edge"  of  the 
circular  rim  of  the  head  is  coincident  with  the  firft  ftroke  of 
the  fcale ; but  when  one  revolution  of  the  fcrew  has  taken 
place,  the  faid  edge  is  found  coincident  with  the  fecond 
ftroke  of  the  fcale,  and  fo  on,  as  the  divided  head  revolves  ; 
when  the  two  difcs  were  brought  into  contaft,  the  quantity 
indicated,  as  feen  through  a lens  /■,  was  2.95,  viz.  two  re- 
volutions, and  on  the  head  of  the  fcrew ; but  in  this 
inftrument,  five  revolutions,  we  have  faid,  are  equal  to  ^*^th 
of  an  inch,  and  therefore  one  revolution  = confequently 
or  .0295  of  an  inch,  is  the  meafure,  as  before ; fo  that 
all  that  is  requifite  to  do,  in  regiftering  the  meafures  taken 
with  this  inftrument,  is  to  prefix  a cipher  to  the  figures 
read  off  by  infpeAion,  and  then  the  decimal  quantity,  or 
divifor,  is  had,  without  further  calculation,  for  atelefcope  of 
any  aperture,  either  dioptric  or  cata-dioptric,  and  of  any 
conftruftion. 

In  both  Dollond’s  and  T.  Jones’s  dynameters  the  difc  is 
feen  without  diftorfion  and  without  prifmatic  colours,  and 
the  inftrument  forms  a fmgle  microfcope  of  the  moft  ufeful 
kind  ; for,  by  the  latter  in  particular,  fmall  objefts  may  have 
their  dimenfions  taken  to  the  accuracy  of  xuuseth  part  of 
an  inch,  and  at  the  fame  time  the  figures  may  be  had  by 
infpeflion,  from  the  fcale  and  its  parts,  to  form  places  in 
decimals  when  a cipher  is  prefixed,  as  we  have  above  ex- 
plained. The  powers  of  our  four  telefcopes,  with  the  eye- 
piece of  Troughton’s  micrometer,  were  found  by  T.  Jones’s 
doubledmage  dynameter  agreeably  to  the  fubjoiued  ftate- 


ment ; viz. 
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In  all  the  three  determinations  of  powers,  the  adjuftment 
for  vifion  was  to  a diftant  terrejirial  objeift,  and  confequently 
thefe  are  fomewhat  too  great.  From  the  experience  we  have 
had  of  thefe  different  modes  of  afcertaining  the  powers  of  a 
telefcope,  we  have  no  hefitation  in  giving  the  preference  to 
the  double-image  dynameter,  in  which  the  two  images  may 
be  brought  into  very  nice  contaft ; whereas  in  the  pearl 
dynameter,  which  is  alfo  very  good,  fomething  is  always  left 
to  eftimation  in  taking  the  fraftional  part  of  a divifion  ; and 
when  falfe  vifion  is  ufed,  the  adjuftment  of  the  eyes  to  differ- 
ent diftances,  one  within  the  telefcope  and  the  other  with- 
out, at  the  fame  time,  leaves  confiderable  uncertainty  in  the 
fize  of  the  projeAed  field  of  view,  which  will  vary  according 
to  the  ftate  and  pofition  of  the  eye  in  every  trial.  We 
mention  this  laft  circumftance  as  worthy  of  confideration, 
becaufe  feveral  micrometrical  determinations  of  the  diftaiyie 
between  double  ftars  have  been  made,  particularly  by  fir  W. 


Herfchel,  where  the  power  of  the  telefcope  determined  by 
falfe  vifion  is  made  in  effeft  the  fcale  of  the  meafure  ; confe- 
quently if  the  power  is  not  accurately  afligned,  the  meafure 
of  the  angular  diftance  depending  on  it  will  be  proportion- 
ably  erroneous.  Allronomers,  we  repeat,  are  yet  in 
want  of  an  unobjeftionable  mode  of  meafuring  the  angu- 
lar diftances  of  very  fmall  double  ftars,  which  cannot  be  feen 
when  extraneous  light  is  admitted  into  the  telefcope,  and 
which  therefore  have  hitherto  been  projefted  on  two  lumi- 
nous points,  placed  at  meafured  diftances  from  each  other, 
for  the  purpofe  of  afcertaining  the  apparent  celeftial  interval 
in  its  magnified  ftate,  from  a comparifon  with  a known  ter- 
reftrial  interval  in  its  unmagnified  ftate,  v/hich  method  is 
liable  to  confiderable  uncertainty,  and  can  only  be  admif- 
fible  upon  the  principle  of  its  admitting  of  an  average 
taken  from  a fucceffion  of  meafures  under  different  circum- 
ftances. 

We  have  already  explained,  in  our  preceding  feftion,  how 
the  powers  of  any  telefcope  that  has  a terreftrial  eye -tube,  may 
be  varied  by  the  application  of  the  celeftial  eye-pieces  to  the 
eye-end  of  this,  by  the  help  of  adapters,  and  therefore  we 
fhall  only  fay  further  on  this  part  of  our  fubjeft,  that  how- 
ever the  power  is  varied  by  changes  of  pofition  of  the  eye- 
pieces, or  by  additional  field-glaffes,  any  of  the  dynameters 
will  give  the  total  power,  under  any  of  the  difpofitions,  by 
the  fimple  meafurement  of  the’  difc,  which  we  have  explained  ; 
but  flrould  there  be  any  doubt  about  the  exclufion  of  the  rays 
incident  on  the  extreme  circular  edge  of  the  objeft-glafs  by 
the  diaphragm,  or  by  Troughton’s  new  illuminator,  a mea- 
fured circle,  or  long  flip  of  paper,  ftuck  to  the  face  of  the 
objeft-glafs,  muft  neceffarily  be  fubftituted  for  the  glafs  itfelf, 
which  we  were  obhged  to  do  with  three  out  of  the  four  of 
our  telefcopes,  and  then  its  image  at  the  eye  muft  be  fubfti- 
tuted for  the  difc,  that  we  have  hitherto  deferibed  as  the  true 
image  of  the  glafs  itfelf,  which  it  will  be  only  when  all  the 
rays  are  tranfmitted  and  refraded  to  a focus  at  the  place  of 
the  faid  difc  or  image. 

In  all  refrading  telefcopes,  that  are  not  achromatic,  of 
which  indeed  very  few  are  now  made,  the  indiJlinBnefs  of  an 
objed  is  diredly  as  the  area  of  the  aperture,  and  inverfely 
as  the  fquare  of  the  focal  diftance  of  the  eye-glafs,  when  this 
is  fmgle,  becaufe  the  aberrations  are  proportional  to  thefe 
data  ; but  in  a refleding  telefcope,  the  indiftindnefs  will  be, 
with  fpherical  curves,  as  the  fixth  power  of  the  diameter  of 
the  lar^e  fpeculum  diredly,  and  as  the  fourth  power  of  its 
focal  diftance  inverfely,  and  alfo  as  the  fquare  of  the  focal 
diftance  of  the  eye-glafs  inverfely. 

The  light  in  any  telefcope,  refrading  or  refleding,  if  we 
difregard  what  is  loft  by  refiedion,  is  diredly  as  the  fquares 
of  the  linear  apertures,  and  inverfely  as  the  fquare  of  their 
linear  amplifications. 

In  refrading  telefcopes  of  various  lengths,  not  achromatic, 
a given  objed  will  appear  equally  bright  and  diftind,  when 
their  linear  apertures,  and  the  focal  diftances  of  their  fingle 
eye-glaffes,  are  feverally  in  a fubduplicate  ratio  of  their 
lengths,  or  focal  diftances  of  their  objed-glaffes  : and  then 
alfo  their  linear  amplifications  will  be  in  a uibduplicate  ratio 
of  their  focal  lengths.  But  in  refleding  telefcopes,  and  in 
the  bell  achromatic  refradors,  of  various  lengths,  a given 
objed  will  appear  equally  bright  and  equally  diftind,  when 
their  linear  apertures,  and  alfo  their  linear  amplifications,  are 
as  the  fquare-fquare  roots  of  the  cubes  of  their  lengths  ; and 
confequently  when  the  focal  diftances  of  their  eye-glaftes 
are  alfo  as  the  fquare-fquare  roots  of  their  lengths.  See- 
Smith’s  Optics,  p.  140,  et  feq. 

6.  Meafures  taken  by  MicrometriealTelefcopes. — Though  the 
primary  ufe  of  a telefcope  is  to  render  a diftant  objed 

vifi'ble, 
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vifible,  by  amplifying  the  vifual  angle,  yet  its  application 
to  the  meafurement  of  fmall  angles  was  an  objeft  that  en- 
gaged the  aftronomer’s  attention  at  no  great  diilance  of  time 
from  its  invention.  When  the  apparent  diameters  of  the  pla- 
netary bodies  had  once  been  increafed,  fo  as  to  fubtend  an 
appreciable  angle  at  the  eye  of  the  obferver,  it  foon  became 
a matter  of  intereft  to  meafure  thofe  angles  in  their  enlarged 
ftate.  We  have  already  given  the  defcription  of  the  differ- 
ent Micrometers  that  have  been  fucceffively  applied  to  a 
telefcope  for  the  purpofe  of  meafuring  minute  angles,  and 
terreftrial  diftances  correfponding  thereto  ; but  we  have  re- 
ferved  our  account  of  the  means  proper  to  be  ufed  in  thefe 
operations,  as  conffituting  a portion  of  our  prefent  article. 
We  propofe  to  illuftra"“  the  ufe  of  a few  of  the  moft  accu- 
rate and  ufeful  micrometers  by  fuch  examples,  as  will  fuf- 
fice  to  render  the  application  of  any  other  micrometer  in- 
telligiblej, 

When  an  objeft  to  be  viewed  is  remote,  the  rays  of  light 
which  proceed  from  it  may  be  confidered  as  coming  from  it 
in  parallel  lines,  and  in  this  cafe  the  focus  of  the  objedf-glafs, 
or  fpeculum,  is  the  Ihorteft  poffible  ; confequently,  the 
power  of  the  inftrument  depending  on  this  focal  diftance,  is 
the  fmalleft  poffible  with  the  fame  eye-piece  ; but  the  rays 
which  proceed  from  a near  objeft,  come  to  the  objeff-glafs 
or  fpeculum  diverging,  and  confequently  do  not  come  to  a 
focus  fo  foon  as  in  the  former  cafe  ; fo  that  the  power  is 
greater  than  when  a diftant  obje£l  is  viewed.  This  variation 
of  power  depending  on  the  diftance  of  the  objeft  viewed,  is 
accompanied  by  a new  adjuftment  of  the  eye -piece  for  diltinft 
vifion  in  every  telefcope  of  confiderable  magnitude  ; and  the 
longer  the  focus  of  the  objedl-glafs  is,  the  greater  is  the  va- 
riation of  power  with  the  fame  variation  of  diftance.  Hence 
the  angle  that  is  meafured  by  any  of  the  micrometers  at- 
tached to  a telefcope,  is  the  true  angle  only  when  the  objefl 
fubtending  that  angle  is  reraote  ; and  a correftion,  depend- 
ing both  on  the  diftance  and  focal  length  of  the  telefcope, 
becomes  neceffary  for  converting  the  apparent  meafured 
angle  into  the  true  one.  To  a want  of  attention  to  this  cir- 
cumftance  in  the  prat^ical  application  of  micrometrical  tele- 
fcopes  to  the  meafurement  of  terreftrial  diftances,  is  princi- 
pally to  be  attributed  the  failure  of  their  fuccefs  ; and 
celeftial  objefts  have  confequently  engroffed  their  utility 
almoft  exclufively.  We  conceive,  therefore,  that  we  Ihall 
render  our  readers  an  acceptable  fervice  by  ftiewing,  not 
only  how  fmall  celeftial  angles  may  be  meafured  by  a tele- 
fcope fitted  up  with  an  accurate  micrometer,  but  alfo  how 
terreftrial  angles,  fubtended  by  objects  at  various  diftances, 
may  be  afcertained,  and  their  correfponding  diftances  be  ob- 
tained with  great  accuracy ; and  that  by  fimple  vifion  at 
one  ftation,  when  the  diftance  is  not  very  confiderable.  The 
compofer  of  the  prefent  article  has  made  experiments  with 
different  micrometers  adapted  to  telefcopes  of  various 
lengths,  and  can  therefore  illuftrate  the  theory  by  aftual 
examples  in  fufficient  variety. 

Celejlial  Meafures — When  a micrometer  of  any  defcrip- 
tion, mechanical  or  optical,  is  propofed  to  be  ufed  with  a 
telefcope,  it  is  neceffary  that  the  value  of  one  of  its  divifions 
be  afcertained  with  that  identical  telefcope  when  viewing  a 
remote  objeft,  fuch  as  a heavenly  body  ; or  otherwife,  that  a 
correction  for  diftance  be  applied  previoufly  to  the  deter- 
mination of  fuch  value.  We  will  firft  fuppofe  the  objeCl  at 
a fufficient  diftance  to  require  no  correftion  for  want  of 
parallelifm  of  the  rays  of  light,  and  will  fhew  how  to  ap- 
preciate the  micrometrical  fcale  for  fuch  remote  diftance 
without  correction.  The  diameter  of  the  fun  has  been  fo 
well  afcertained  by  aChual  meafurement  of  the  beft;  inftru- 
ments,  from  month  to  month,  and  from  year  to  year,  that  it 
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may  be  taken  from  the  Nautical  Almanac,  or  Connoiffance 
des  Terns,  on  any  given  day,  as  a ftandard,  from  which  the 
value  of  a correfponding  number  of  divifions  on  the  fcale  of 
the  micrometer  may  be  affigned  v/ith  great  accuracy,  after 
allowance  is  made  for  apparent  variation  in  the  fun’s  dia- 
meter by  altitude ; and  when  the  number  of  minutes  and. 
feconds  correfponding  to  a certain  number  of  divifions  on 
the  fcale  is  afcertained,  the  value  of  one  divifion  is  readily 
obtained  by  dividing  the  whole  nurriber  of  minutes  and 
feconds  by  the  whole  number  of  divifions  that  meafure  the 
faid  quantity  ; and  then  whatever  may  have  been  the  error 
of  the  obfervation,  as  affeCting  the  whole  fcale,  the  quan- 
tity of  it  belonging  to  one  divifion  will  be  only  or -s  tt 

of  the  whole,  accordingly  as  there  ware  30,  40,  or  50  divi- 
fions in  the  fcale  that  correfponded  to  the  correCt  diameter 
of  the  fun.  For  inftance,  on  the  7th  of  Auguft  1815,  the 
fun’s  diameter  was  meafured  at  noon  by  a Troughton’s 
micrometer,  attached  to  a five-feet  refraCfing  aclrromatic 
telefcope  made  by  Tulley,  and  was  found  to  be  equal  to 
60.65  turns  of  the  fcrew,  when  taken  in  a vertical  direction, 
while  the  fun  paffed  horizontally  between  the  two  parallel 
fpider’s  lines  in  the  focus  of  the  eye-piece.  In  this  fituation 
the  altitude  of  the  fun  was  fo  great,  that  the  difference 
between  the  refraCtions  of  the  upper  and  lower  limbs  was 
infenfible,  and  therefore  may  be  negleChed  in  the  calculation 
of  the  value  of  the  fcale  of  notches  that  indicate  the  revolu- 
tions of  the  fcrew.  On  this  day,  the  femi-diameter  of  the 
fun,  as  given  in  the  Nautical  Almanac,  was  1 5'  48".3,  and 
the  notches  correfponding  to  the  fun’s  diameter  were  60.65, 


or  60  entire  notches,  and  taken  from  the  divided  head 
100 


of  the  fcrew  ; then 


15'  48^.3 


= 3 1 ".2  7 is  the  value  of 


60.65 

one  notch,  or  revolution  of  the  fcrew,  according  to  this  ob- 
fervation. Again,  on  the  15th  of  OClober,  of  the  fame 
year,  the  fun’s  diameter,  at  nine  o’clock  A.  M.,  was  found 
equal  to  61.50  revolutions  of  the  fame  fcrew,  ufed  with  the 
fame  telefcope,  when  the  fun’s  femi-diameter  is  given  1 6'  4^.8, 
or  the  diameter  32'  9^.6 ; but  at  the  low  altitude  at  which  this 
meafure  was  taken,  the  difference  of  the  two  refraClions  of 
the  upper  and  lower  limbs  amounted,  by  the  table  of  refrac- 
tions, to  2".  6,  to  be  fubtrafted  from  the  real  to  produce  the 
apparent  diameter,  becaufe  the  vertical  diameter  was  con- 
tradfed  by  this  quantity,  the  lower  limb  being  more  elevated 
by  refradlion  than  the  upper  one  ; therefore,  according  to 

this  obfervation,  the  value  comes  out  ^ - = 31".  3 3 for 
61.5 

each  revolution ; hence  the  average  of  the  two  mea- 
fures, taken  at  different  times,  and  at  different  altitudes,  is 


3i".27  + 3i".33 

2 


3i".3,which  determination  accords  with 


meafures  taken  at  other  periods,  and  alfo  with  terreftrial 
meafures  fubfequently  taken,  as  will  appear  hereafter. 

When  this  value  of  the  micrometer’s  revolutions  was  af- 
certained, the  folar  focus  of  the  objedt-glafs  was  exaftly 
meafured,  and  found  to  be  63.5  inches.  Three  other  achro- 
matic telefcopes  were  then  procured,  and  had  the  fame  mi- 
crometer adapted  to  them  refpedlively,  by  as  many  rings  of 
brafs,  which  had  each  a male  and  a female  fcrew  : the  former 
to  fcrew  into  the  tube  of  its  telefcope,  and  the  latter  to  re- 
ceive the  coarfe  thread  of  the  micrometer ; which  rings  we 
have  called  adapters.  The  focal  lengths  of  the  refpedlive 
objedt-glaffes  were  found  by  accurate  meafurement  to  be 
30.15,  45.75,  and  118.3  inches;  and  the  correfponding 
O o values 
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values  of  the  micrometer’s  revolution,  found  as  above  de- 
fcribed,  were  66".o,  43".5,  and  i6".8  ; viz.  exaftly  in  the 
inverfe  proportion  of  their  focal  lengths,  as  the  theory  re- 
quires. Hence,  when  the  value  of  the  micrometer  is  known 
with  a telefcope  of  a known  focal  length,  its  value  may  be 
had,  when  applied  to  any  other  telefcope  of  a determined 
focal  length,  by  reciprocal  proportion;  for  as  30.15  in.  : 
63.5  in.  3i”*3  : 66".o;  and  converfely,  when  the  values 
are  known,  and  the  focal  length  of  one  of  the  telefcopes,  the 
focal  lengths  of  all  the  others  may  be  determined  ; which  is 


equally  the  cafe  with  the  poiuers,  depending  folely  on  the 
focal  lengths  when  the  fame  eye-piece  is  ufed  with  each. 
When  the  values  of  the  micrometer  fcrew  had  been  deter- 
mined, both  by  meafurement  of  the  fun,  and  by  mutual  com- 
parifon  of  the  focal  lengths  of  the  four  achromatic  tele- 
fcopes, the  two  following  tables  were  conftrufled  to  facili- 
tate the  ufe  of  the  micrometer  with  any  or  all  of  the  faid 
telefcopes,  which  we  fubjoin  as  a fpecimen  by  which  other 
tables  may  be  conftrufted  by  the  fimple  arrangement  of  the 
multiples  of  the  value  of  unity. 


Table  I. — Values  of  entire  Revolutions  of  the  Micrometer’s  Screw,  with  four  different  Telefcopes. 
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Table  II. — Value  of  the  Parts  of  the  Micrometer’s  Screw,  with  four  different  Telefcopes. 
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12.3 

.06 

4.0 

2.6 

1.9 

I.O 

.40 

26.4 

17.4 

12.5 

6.7 

•74 

48.9 

: 32-2 

23.2 

12.5 

.07 

4.6 

3-0 

2.2 

1.2 

.41 

27.1 

17.8 

12.8 

6.9 

•75 

49-5 

32.6 

23-5 

12.6  1 

.08 

5-3 

3-5 

2.5 

1-3 

.42 

27.8 

18.3 

13-1 

7.0 

-76 

50.2 

33-0 

23.8 

12.8 

.09 

5-9 

3-9 

2.8 

1-5 

•43 

28.4 

18.7 

13-5 

7.2 

•77 

50.9 

33-5 

24.1 

12.9  j 

.10 

6.6 

4-3 

3-1 

1-7 

■44 

29.1 

19.1 

13.8 

7-4 

.78 

51.5 

33-9 

24.4 

13-J 

.11 

7-3 

4.8 

3-4 

1.8 

•45 

29.7 

19.5 

14. 1 

7-5 

•79 

52.2 

34-4 

24.7 

13-3 

.12 

8.0 

5.2 

3-8 

2.0 

.46 

3P.4 

20.0 

14.4 

7-7 

.80 

52.8 

34-8 

25.0 

13-5 

•13 

8.6 

5.6 

4.1 

2.2 

•47 

31.0 

20.4 

14.7 

7-9 

.81 

53-5 

35-2 

25-3 

13-7 

•14 

9.2 

6.1 

4.4 

2-3 

.48 

31-7 

20.9 

15.0 

8.0 

.82 

54.2 

35-7 

25.7 

5 3-8  1 

•15 

9.9 

6.5 

4-7 

2.5 

•49 

32-4 

21.2 

15-3 

8.2 

•83 

54.8 

36.1 

26.0 

14.0 

.16 

10.6 

7.0 

5.0 

2.7  - 

.50 

33-0 

21.7 

15.6 

8.4 

.84 

55-5 

36-5 

26.3 

14. 1 j 

•17 

1 1.2 

7-4 

5-3 

2.8 

•51 

33-7 

22.1 

16.0 

8.5 

.85 

56.2 

37-0 

26.6 

14-3  i 

.18 

11.9 

7.8 

5.6 

3-0 

.52 

34-4 

22.6 

16.3 

8.7 

.86 

56.8 

37-4 

26.9 

14.4  . 

.19 

12.5 

8-3 

5-9 

3-2 

•53 

35-0 

23.0 

16.6 

8.9 

.87 

57-5 

37-8 

27.2 

14.6 

.20 

13.2 

8.7 

6.3 

3-3 

•54 

35-7 

23-4 

16.9 

9.0 

.88 

58.1 

38.3 

27.5 

14.8 

.21 

13-9 

9.1 

6.6 

3-5 

•55 

36-3 

23-9 

17.2 

9.2 

.'89 

58.8 

38-7 

27.9 

14.9 

.22 

14.5 

9.6 

6.9 

3‘7 

.56 

37-0 

24-3 

1 17-5 

9.4 

.90 

59-4 

39-1 

28.2 

15.0 

.23 

15.1 

lO.O 

7.2 

3-9 

•57 

37-7 

24.7 

1 17.8 

9-5 

.91 

60.1 

39.6 

28.5 

15.2 

.24 

15.8 

10.4 

7-5 

4.0 

.58 

38.3 

25.2 

18.1 

9-7 

.92 

60.7 

40.0 

28.8 

15-3 

.25 

16.5 

to.9 

7.8 

4.2 

•59 

38-9 

25.6 

18.5 

9.9 

•93 

61.4 

40.4 

29.1 

15-5 

.26 

17.2 

11-3 

8.1 

4-3 

.60 

39-6 

26.1 

18.8 

lO.O 

•94 

62.0 

40.9 

29.4 

^5-7 

.27 

17.8 

II. 7 

8.4 

4-5 

.61 

40.3 

26.5 

19.1 

10.2 

•95 

62.7 

41-3 

29.7 

15.9 

.28 

18.5 

12.2 

8.8 

4.7 

.62 

41.0 

26.9 

19.4 

10.4 

.96 

63-4 

41.7 

30.0 

16.1 

.29 

19.2 

12.6 

9.1 

4.9 

•63 

41.7 

27.4 

19.7 

10.5 

97 

64.0 

42.2 

30-4 

16.3 

•30 

19.8 

13.0 

9.4 

5.0 

.64 

42-3 

27.8 

20.0 

10.7 

.q8 

64.7 

42.6 

30-7 

16.4 

•31 

20.5 

13-5 

9-7 

5.2 

.65 

42.9 

28.3 

20.3 

10.9 

99 

65-3 

43-1 

31.0 

16.6 

•32 

21.2 

13-9 

lO.O 

5-3 

.66 

43-6 

28.7 

20.7 

II. I 

1. 00 

66.0 

43-5 

31-3 

16,8 

•33 

21.8 

H-3 

10.3 

5-5 

.67 

44-3 

29.1 

21.0 

II. 2 

•34 

22.5 

14.8 

10.6 

5-7 

.68 

44.9 

29.6 

21.3 

11.4 

1 

The  ufe  of  thefe  tables  will  be  beft  underftood  from  a 
few  real  e^camples. 

j.  The  fun’s  diameter  was  taken  by  Troughton’s  micro- 
meter, applied  to  the  telefcope  of  45.75  inches  focal  length, 
on  the  27th  of  May  1815,  when  his  altitude  was  fo  high 
as  to  require  no  correction  for  the  difference  of  the  two  re- 
fraflions  of  the  lower  and  upper  limbs,  and  was  found  equal 
to  43.62  turns  of  the  fcrew  : then  by  Table  I.  43  = 
31'  lo".5,  and  by  Table  II.  .62  = 2&'.g,  the  fum  of 
which  is  31'  37^h4,  the  diameter  given  in  the  Nautical 
Almanac  being  31'  37".  In  this  obfervation  the  thicknefs 
of  the  fpider’s  line  was  allowed  for. 

2.  On  the  7th  of  Auguft  1815,  the  fun’s  diameter  at 
noon  meafured  60.60  turns,  when  the  micrometer  was  ufed 
with  the  telefcope  of  63.5  inches  focal  length  ; whence  we 
have  60  in  Table  I.  =31'  18",  and  .60  in  Table  II.  = 
l8".8,  making  together  31'  36". 8,  the  diameter  in  the 
Nautical  Almanac  for  that  day  being  15'  48".  3 X 2 = 
31’  36".6.  When  thefe  meafures  were  taken,  tlie  telefcope 
was  on  an  equatorial  ftand,  and  the  parallel  lines  were  fo 
placed,  that  the  fun’s  body  paffed  along  the  fpaee  can- 
tained  between  them,  without  any  apparent  variation  of 


altitude,  which  pofition  is  neceffary  in  every  obfervation 
taken  with  Troughton’s  micrometer,  when  the  objeft  has 
an  apparent  motion. 

3.  On  the  14th  of  Auguft  1815,  the  moon’s  diameter 
was  meafured  about  9 P.M.  not  far  from  the  meridian, 
when  her  altitude  was  about  18°,  with  Troughton’s  micro- 
meter, attached  to  the  telefcope  of  45.75  inches  focus,  and 
was  found  equal  to  41.52  turns  of  the  fcrew  ; the  horizon- 
tal femi-diameter,  according  to  the  Nautical  Almanac,  be- 
ing at  noon  15^  4",  and  at  midnight  15'  o",  confequently  at 
the  time  15'  I'L  To  the  horizontal  diameter  30'  2",  add  the 
augmentation  at  18°  altitude,  (from  Table  IV.  of  the  re~ 
qinfxtc  tables,)  vi%.  5'',  and  the  diameter  in  altitude  will  be 
30'  7''.  Now  from  Table  I.  take  the  value  of  41  turns 
= 29^  from  Table  II.  take  the  value  of  .52  = 

2 2".  6 ; the  fum  of  which  two  values  will  be  30'  6".  i, 
which  mail  be  increafed  by  5",  the  difference  of  refrafticn 
at  18°,  and  18°  30'  of  altitude ; fo  that  the  diameter,  when 
the  redudlions  are  all  made,  is  too  great  by  4''  nearly, 
which  error  may  be  in  the  lunar  tables,  or  in  the  obferva- 
tioii,  which  was  made  when  the  moon’s  age  was  only  eleven 
days,  and  therefore  under  an  unfavourable  circumllancc  j 
O o 2 lor 
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for  in  this  fituation  the  illuminated  portion  of  the  moon  is 
always  apparently  larger  than  the  dark  portion, 

4.  The  fun’s  diameter  was  again  taken  at  nine  o’clock 
A.M.  on  the  15th  of  Odlober,  with  the  telefcope,  of  63.5 
inches,  and  was  found  equal  to  61,56  turns,  when  the  alti- 
tude was  fuch  as  to  require  an  addition  of  2". 6 for  the  va- 
riation of  the  refradfion  in  half  a degree  of  altitude  ; and 
here  we  have  from  Table  I,  60  + i =;  31'  18"  -1-  3i",3  = 
31' 49^,3,  and  from  Table  II,  ,56  = making,  to- 

gether with  + 2". 6 the  corredtion,  the  fum  32'  9",4,  the 
diameter  given  in  the  Nautical  Almanac  being  i6'4",8  x 2 
= 32'  9",  6, 

In  all  thefe  examples,  as  well  as  in  the  data  from  which 
the  preceding  tables  were  computed,  Troughtoii’s  microme- 
ter was  ufed  as  a celeftial  eye-piece,  where  the  objedi  was 
confequently  inverted,  which  is  the  manner  in  which  this 
micrometer  was  intended  to  be  ufed  ; but  according  to  the 
conftrudlion  of  the  modern  terreftrial  eye-tube,  this  micro- 
meter may  be  fubftituted,  by  help  of  an  adapter,  for  the 
twm  glaffes  at  the  eye-end  of  this  tube,  in  which  fituation 
the  magnifying  power  is  very  confiderably  increafed,  and 
confequently  the  fcale  rendered  capable  of  meafuring  fmaller 
portions  of  a fecond,  than  in  the  ufual  way,  particularly 
when  there  is  light  enough  in  the  field  of  view,  i.  e.  w'hen 
the  objedl-glafs  has  a large  diameter.  When  the  microme- 
ter in  quettion  is  applied  to  the  eye-end  of  the  terreftrial 
tube  of  the  telefcope  of  45.75  inches,  one  turn  is  equal 
to  only  i6'ho3,  w'hich  fiiews  the  pow'er  to  be  fomewhat 
greater  than  when  the  118,8  inches  telefcope  was  ufed  as  a 
celeftial  telefcope  with  the  fame  micrometer  ; and  with  the 
telefcope  of  63,5  inches,  which  has  three  pair  of  feparate 
field-glafles,  the  terreftrial  powers  w'ith  the  faid  micrometer 
gives  the  refpedlive  values  of  one  turn  of  the  fcrew  9^.97, 
7'',98,  and  5",  15  ; fo  that  this  telefcope  has  four  various  va- 
lues of  the  micrometrical  fcale,  which  may  be  ufed  in  fuc- 
cefiion  for  meafuring  the  fame  angle,  according  to  circum- 
ftances,  and  each  variety  may  have  a feparate  table  computed 
for  its  particular  life.  This  application  of  Troughton’s 
micrometer  to  the  terreftrial  tube,  and  the  additional  pairs 
of  field-glafles,  were  contrived  by  the  author  of  this  article, 
and  led  to  another  addition,  v/hich  in  itfelf  admits  of  ftill 
greater  varieties.  On  obferving  that  the  modern  terreftrial 
eye-tube  is  in  faft  a compound  mterofeope,  it  occurred  to  him, 
that  there  are  three  modes  of  increafing  the  power  of  this 
inftrument ; firft,  by  Ihortening  the  compound  focus  of  the 
eye-glafl'es  ; fecondly,  by  Ihortening  the  compound  focus  of 
the  pair  of  field-glafles  ; and  thirdly,  by  lengthening  the  dif- 
tance  between  the  compound  eye-glafs  and  compound  field- 
glafs  (or  objedl-glafs  of  the  microlcope).  The  two  former 
modes  had  now  been  tried,  and  afforded  the  varieties  in  the 
meafures  which  we  have  fpecified  ; the  laft  one  was  therefore 
reforted  to  thus ; a tube  was  made  to  Aide  within  the  terref- 
trial tube,  after  its  own  eye-piece  was  withdrawn,  and  the 
micrometer  was  made  to  fcrew  into  this  moveable  tube,  fo 
as  to  vary  the  diftance  of  the  micrometer  glafles  from  the 
field-glafles  of  the  telefcope  at  pleafure.  The  refult  proved 
as  was  expedted  ; every  new  pofition  for  diftance  gave  a new 
value  to  the  fcale  of  the  micrometer,  and  the  twm  extremes 
of  thefe  values,  with  the  63.5  inch  telefcope,  were  10"  and 
5"  refpedlively  per  revolution  of  the  fcrew  ; at  leaft  the 
points  were  found  by  experiment  on  the  Aiding  tube,  where 
thefe  values,  and  alfo  the  intermediate  ones  9",  8",  7",  and 
6^'  per  revolution,  were  marked  with  a graver.  The  dif- 
tances  of  thefe  points  depended  on  the  field-glafles  ufed 
with  the  Aiding  tube;  and  three  fetsof  points  were  inferted, 
to  correfpond  to  the  three  pairs  of  field-glafles,  any  one  of 
which  admitted  tlie  fcale  to  be  fubdivided  into  tenths  of  a 
10 


fecond.  This  mode  of  applying  a Aiding  micrometer  in  the 
terreftrial  tube  is  as  ufeful  as  novel ; for  when  the  pofition  is 
made  for  an  exaft  number  of  feconds  per  turn  of  the  fcrew, 
the  tables  are  difpenfed  with  ; 'the  only  operation  being  to 
multiply  the  number  of  turns  by  the  number  of  feconds  be- 
longing to  the  pofition  of  the  Aiding  tube,  and  then  to  i-e- 
duce  them  to  minutes  by  60  as  a divifor,  A few  examples 
will  render  thefe  new  methods  of  ufing  the  micrometer  per- 
fe£Uy  intelligible,  and  will  at  the  fame  time  Aiew  that  they 
contribute  greatly  to  accuracy,  by  a fpecies  of  repetition  of 
the  meafure,  of  w'hich  they  are  capable.  We  will  firft  ex- 
emplify the  method  without  the  Aiding  tube. 

I.  The  meafures  of  Jupiter’s  diameter,  taken  by  the  63.5 
inch  telefcope  on  the  19th  of  April  1816,  were  as  follow  ; 


By  Troughton’s  micrometer  ufed 
as  a celeftial  eye-piece 
By  N°  I.  6f  the  field-glafles  with 
the  terreftrial  tube 
By  N°  2.  of  ditto 
By  N°  3.  of  ditto 


1-43  X 31.3  = 44.8 

4-23  X 9.97  = 42.2 

5.53  X 7.98  = 44.13 
8.32  X 5.15  =42.85 


4)173-98 

Average  of  the  four  meafures  - - = 43-495 


The  values  of  the  three  field-glafles  had  been  taken  by 
terreftrial  rneafurement  at  700  feet,  on  the  31ft  of  March 
1816,  and  may  require  farther  correction. 

2.  On  the  30th  of  April  1816,  Jupiter  being  very  nearly 
in  oppofition,  his  diameter  was  meafured  with  the  45,75  inch 
telefcope,  which  has  only  two  varieties,  a celeftial  and  a ter- 
reftrial application  of  the  micrometer,  and  the  refult  was 
thus : w'z. 

By  the  celeftial  meafure,  taken  to  the") 

right  of  zero  ' ’ ‘ j 1-04  turns. 

By  the  fame,  taken  to  the  left  of  zero  - 1.05  ditto. 


2)2.09 

u 

1.045  =43.52 

By  the  terreftrial  meafure  2.72  >5  =43.50 

2)87.02 

The  average  of  the  celeftial  and  terreftrial  meafures  = 43.51 


3.  On  the  25th  of  Oftober  1815,  the  following  meafures 
were  taken  of  the  diameter  of  Mars  with  Troughton’s  mi- 
crometer attached  to  the  Aiding  tube  of  the  telefcope  63.5 
inches  ; vi%. 


Firft  pofition  at  the  dot  of  7'' 
with  third  field-glafs 
Second  pofition  with  ditto 
Third  pofition  with  ditto 
Fourth  pofition  with  ditto 
With  N°  I.  field-glafs  and  its 
dot  4"  - - - 

With  N°  2.  field-glafs  and  its 
dot  8"  - . . 

With  the  micrometer  ufed  as  a’ 
celeftial  eye-piece 


Turns. 

U 

it 

3-43  X 

1 

= 24.01 

2.96  X 

8 

= 23.68 

2.68  X 

9 

= 24.12 

2.40  X 

10 

= 24.00 

6.0  X 

4 

= 24.00 

3.0  X 

8 

= 24,00 

X 

r-- 

6 

31-3 

= 24.10 

7)167.91 

23.987 
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'I'hefe  obfervations  of  Mars  were  made  near  the  meridian, 
when  he  was  a little  paft  oppofition,  and  confequently  when  his 

diameter  waS near  a maximum,  which  circumftancewemention, 

becaufe  allronomers  have  given  very  difcordant  accounts  of 
the  apparent  diameter  of  this  planet ; and  perhaps  no  deter- 
mination has  been  more  accurate  than  we  have  here  given. 

4.  The  fun’s  diameter  was  meafured  at  noon  on  the  24th 
of  September  1816,  by  Troughton’s  micrometer  adapted 
to  the  30.15  inch  telefcope,  in  the  following  manner ; vi%. 


By  the  celeftial  power 
By  the  terreftrial,  with  the  eye- 
tube  Aided  to  dot  30'' 

By  the  terreftrial,  at  dot  28'^ 
By  the  terreftrial,  at  dot  25" 


Average  meafure 

By  the  Nautical  Almanac  1 5' 


II  I II 

29.21  X 65.7  =:  31  59.1 
63.92  X 30  =31  57.6 

68.50  X 28  =31  58.0 

76.74  X 25  =3158.5 

4)127  53.2 

= 31  58.3 
/'.I  X 2 =31  58.2 


On  the  Aiding  tube  of  this  telefcope,  the  dots  on  the  fcale 
run  from  31"  to  ig",  at  which  dots  the  powers  are  to  each 
other  inverfely  as  thefe  numbers  ; but  the  whole  diameter  of 
the  fun  cannot  be  taken  on  the  fcale  of  the  micrometer  when 
a greater  power  is  ufed,  than  when  the  pofition  is  at 
dot  25",  or  middle  dot  of  the  Aiding  tube,  where  the  power 
is  about  82. 

In  thefe  four  examples,  the  diameters  meafured  were  the 
vei'tical  diameters,  for  taking  whicli  Troughton’s  microme- 
ter is  peculiarly  adapted  ; but  the  horizontal  diameter  of  a 
body  in  motion  cannot  be  taken  with  the  fame  accuracy  with 
this  inftrument,  on  account  of  the  difficulty  of  keeping  the 
extreme  edges  of  the  objeft  in  contact  with  the  fpider’s 
lines,  while  the  final  adjuftment  of  the  meafure  is  making. 
For  this  purpofe,  Doliond’s  divided  objeft-glafs  micrometer 
is  more  convenient,  and  may  have  its  fcale  appreciated,  and 
the  values  thereof  tabulated  in  the  way  we  have  already  ex- 
plained. For  inftancc,  we  obtained  a divided  objeft-glafs, 
with  the  requifite  adjuftments  both  for  circular  motion  and 
for  the  feparation  of  the  centre  of  the  femi-lenfes,  of  three 
inches  and  a half  diameter,  and  fitted  it  over  the  obje£f-end 
of  the  45*75  inch  achromatic  of  Tulley,  while  the  original 
obje£f-glafs,  of  the  fame  dimenfions,  remained  in  its  place. 
The  focus  of  this  divided  obje£t-glals  was  fo  long,  that  it 
ffiortened  the  original  focus  only  to  40.3  inches.  The  fcale 
of  the  objefl-glafs  is  divided  into  inches  and  twentieth  parts 
of  an  inch,  one  of  which  parts  or  fubdivifions  is  again  re- 
duced by  a vernier  into  twenty-five  fubordinate  parts,  fo 
that  Vt  of  riiu  or  ^ evth  of  an  inch,  is  the  fmalleft  quantity 
appreciable  by  the  vernier.  On  the  9th  of  Auguft  1816, 
when  the  fun’s  diameter  was  31'  37",  or  1897",  the  oppofite 
limbs  of  the  two  apparent  images  of  the  fun  coincided 
when  the  fcale  indicated  three  inches,  one-twentieth  part, 
and  eleven  towards  25  on  the  vernier,  after  an  allowance 
was  made  for  the  index  error  by  a croAed  obfervation  of  a 
very  fmall  angle.  Now  thefe  numbers  reduced  into  the 
loweft  denomination,  give  1536  parts  of  the  vernier,  and 


= I ''.235  is  the  value  of  one  of  thofe  parts ; but  by 

a terreftrial  meafurement,  to  be  explained  hereafter,  the 
value  taken  at  700  feet  diftance,  with  a correftion  for  want 
of  parallelifm  of  the  rays  at  this  diftance,  the  value  came 


out = i".245  ; the  average  of  which  two  Jetermina- 
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tions,  unconneffed  with  each  other,  is  I'haq  for  each  unit 
read  on  the  vernier,  and  this  determination  was  afterv/ards 
confirmed  by  an  obfervation  of  the  fun  taken  on  the  25th 
1919^' 

September  1816,  viz.  ~ 1A24  very  nearly.  After 

having  given  a value  to  Dollond’s  micrometer  thus  fitted  up, 
on  the  2ift  of  Auguft  1816,  the  diameter  of  Saturn’s  ring 
was  meafured  when  its  longer  diameter  was  very  nearly  hori- 
zontal, both  to  the  right  and  left  of  zero,  and  wais  found 
equal  to  one  fubdivifion  and  7.7  on  the  vernier,  or  25  -f  7^7 
= 32.7'parts  of  the  vernier  j then  32.7  x i".24  = 4o".548 
is  the  meafure  of  the  greateft  length  of  Saturn’s  ring  taken 
near  the  meridian,  wben  the  paAage  was  at  nearly  28  minutes 
paft  eleven  P.M. ; and,  confequently,  when  the  planet  was  at 
no  greater  diftance  than  eight  days  from  oppofition.  On 
the  4th  of  Auguft  1815,  the  greateft  diameter  of  Saturn’s 
ring  however,  meafured  with  Troughton’s  micrometer  at- 
tached to  the  63.5  inch  telefcope,  had  been  found  by 
careful  meafurement  = 1.50  x 3i'h3  = qb'hqy,  the  planet 
being  then  only  three  days  from  oppofition.  By  the 
fame  apparatus  the  ring  had  been  made  48^.2  on  the  loth 
of  September  1815,  and  on  the  25th  of  the  fame  month 
only  43".  Thefe  difcrepancies  ffiew  that  no  dependence  can 
be  placed  in  horizontal  meafures  made  with  Troughton’s 
micrometer  when  the  objeft  is  in  apparent  motion,  but  for  all 
other  meafures  of  fmall  angles,  it  is  no  doubt  the  bell  that 
has  been  yet  invented. 

Dr.  Brewfter’s  micrometer  has  the  fame  advantage  as 
Dollond’s,  when  the  divided  lens  is  ufed  as  the  Aiding  lens 
within  the  tube  ; but  the  power  of  the  patent  telefcopes 
hitherto  conftrufted  is  fo  fmall,  that  an  angle  can  felclom  be 
meafured  with  it  nearer  than  to  10",  and  frequently  not  fo 
near.  The  principle,  however,  is  applicable  to  telefcopes 
of  h'urger  dimenfions. 

When  Dollond’s  and  Troughton’s  micrometers  are  both 
applied  to  the  telefcope  of  45.75  inches,  the  value  of  the 
fcale  of  Troughton’s  becomes  altered  from  43". 5 to  49'h.}, 
namely,  in  the  inverfe  ratio  of  the  diminiftied  focus  ; and 
they  may  both  be  ufed  with  great  convenience  at  the  fame 
time,  in  which  cafe,  one  may  meafure  the  angular  length 
and  the  other  the  angular  breadth  of  the  fame  body ; or, 
if  the  body  be  celeftial,  one  may  give  the  horizontal  and 
the  other  the  vertical  dimenfions  at  the  fame  inftant.  This 
mode  of  applying  two  micrometers,  one  optical  and  the 
other  mechanical,  at  the  fame  time,  aft^ords  a mutual  check 
on  the  meafures  of  each,  when  the  body  is  round,  like  one 
of  the  heavenly  bodies,  and  gives  a very  fatisfadlory  refult, 
when  it  can  be  adopted.  When  Troughton’s  micrometer 
is  ufed  as  a celeftial  eye-piece,  along  with  Dollond’s  micro- 
meter attached  to  the  telefcope  45.75,  Ihortened  to  40.3, 
the  double  images  are  formed  beyond  both  eye-glall'es, 
reckoning  from  the  eye,  and  gives  there  I'hzq  as  the  value 
of  one  llroke  on  the  vernier ; whereas  when  a common 
celeftial  eye-piece  is  ufed  with  Dollond’s,  the  fecond  glafs 
of  the  compound  piece  ffiortens  the  focus  of  the  objerit- 
glafs  a little,  and  the  images  are  feen  between  the  two 
glaftes  of  the  eye-piece  ; confequently  the  value  of  Dol- 
lond’s micrometer  varies  a trifle  with  every  diflerent  eye- 
piece, which  is  not  the  cafe  with  Troughtoit’s,  where  the 
image  is  always  in  the  unaltered  focus  of  the  objeft -glafs.. 
On  the  26th  of  September  1816,  a careful  feries  of  ob- 
fervations was  made  of  the  fun’s  diameter  with  both  Trongli- 
ton’s  and  Dollond’s  micrometers  ufed  at  the  fame  time, 
when  the  former  gave  38.85  X 49''*4  = 3i'59".2,  and  the 
other  15.47  (3  ^ O'"*  vern.)  x i".2i  = 31' 

58".28,  the  diameter  of  the  fun  by  the  Nautical  Almanac 

being 
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being  31'  59".2  horizontally,  and  31'  Si'’ ‘9  vertically,  at  the 
■altitude  of  38°. 

Terrejlricd  Meafures. — In  the  examples  which  we  have 
given  of  celeftial  angular  meafures  taken  by  a microme- 
trical telefcope,  no  con-eftion  of  the  meafured  angle  was 
necelfary,  becaufe  the  rays  of  light  coming  from  thefe  obje£ls 
may  be  confidered  as  parallel  on  entering  the  objeft-glafs, 
and  as  always  converging  to  the  fame  focal  point,  where  the 
image  is  formed  ; hence  the  magnifying  power  of  the  celef- 
tial telefcope  does  not  vary.  But  when  terreftrial  objefts 
are  viewed  at  different  diftances,  there  is  a deviation  from 
parallelifm  in  the  courfe  of  the  rays,  which  increafes  in  the 
inverfe  ratio  of  the  diftance,  and  which  lengthens  the  focus 
of  the  objeft-glafs,  and  confequently  increafes  the  power 
of  the  inllrument,  even  with  the  fame  glaffes.  This  altera- 
tion in  the  effeftive  length  of  a telefcope  is  praftically  dif- 
covered  by  the  adjuftment  of  the  eye-piece  for  dillindl  vifion, 
which  is  neceffarily  different  at  dafferent  diftances  from  the 
objeft  viewed.  But  we  have  fhewn,  that  the  fcales  of 
Troughton’s  and  of  Dollond’s  micrometers  will  vary  with 
the  variable  powers  of  even  the  fame  telefcope,  and  there- 
fore will  require  a correftion  for  each  variety  of  power,  or, 
in  other  words,  for  each  variety  of  terreftrial  diftance. 
The  determination  of  thefe  varying  corredlions,  therefore, 
is  effential  to  the  accuracy  of  the  meafures  taken  by  a mi- 
crometer in  all  cafes,  where  the  incident  rays  of  light  come 
diverging  from  objefts  placed  at  moderate  diftances.  If  we 
put  f for  the  folar  or  principal  focus  of  the  objeft-glafs  of 
any  telefeope,  and  d for  the  diftance  of  an  objedl  from  the 
faid  obje£I-glafs  when  ufed,  tlie  addition  to  the  length 
of  the  folar  focus,  which  we  will  call  e,  according  to  the 


laws  of  dioptrics,  may  be  found  by  this  theorem. 


that  is,  the  fquare  of  the  folar  focus,  divided  by  the  dif- 
tance in  the  fame  meafure,  when  diminifiied  by  one  focal 
diftance,  will  be  the  elongation,  or  excefs  of  the  lengthened 
focus  over  the  folar  focus ; then  as  the  powers  are  to  each 
other  refpeftively  as  the  focal  lengths,  with  the  fame  eye^ 
piece,  we  lhall  have  /:  / + r ::  true  angle  : meafured  or 
apparent  angle  ; and  converfely,  as  / + « ;/:;  apparent 


angle  : true  angle.  For  inftance,  let  it  be  required  to 
afcertain  what  is  the  neceffary  correftion  for  an  angle,  mea- 
fured by  a telefcope  of  63.5  inches  focus,  that' is  fubtended 
by  one  yard  at  a hundred  yards  diffan'ce  from  the  objeft- 
glafs.  By  a fimple  cafe  in  plain  trigonometry,  the  true  angle 
lubtended  by  a yard,  at  a hundred  yards  diftance,  is  34' 
59^.4,  or  34'-99  ; and  63.5  inches  are  1.764,  when  reduced 
into  the  denomination  of  yards  and  decimal  parts  ; then 

1.764  X 1.764  3.111696  ^ , 

— — — = = 0.03167  = e,  the  increafed 

100  — 1.764  98.236 


length  of  , the  focus  f tf;?9  ^ 

^ 1.704 

35'.6i8,  or  35'  37".o8  will  be  the  meafured  angle,  therefore 
35'  37".o8  — 34'  59".4  = 37^.68  is  the  con-eftion  to  be 
added  to  the  true  angle,  in  order  to  obtain  the  apparent 
angle,  that  would  have  been  the  true  angle  alfo,  if  the  focus 
of  the  objeft-glafs  had  remained  unaltered  at  the  diftance  of 
100  yards.  But  it  is  the  correftion  anfwering  to  the  appa- 
rent or  meafured  angle  that  we  want,  and  the  determination 
of  this  requires  a tranfpofition  which  is  operofe,  and  there- 
fore objeftionable  in  praftice  ; on  which  account  we  recom- 
mend each  furveyor,  military  taftician,  and  leveller,  who  is 
difpofed  to  avail  himfelf  of  the  ufe  of  a micrometrical  tele- 
fcope, for  fhortening  his  labours,  to  ufe  tables  adapted  to 
the  focal  length  of  his  own  telefcope,  which  may  give  by  in- 
fpeftion  the  correftion  proper  in  all  cafes  for  reducing  the 
apparent  angle  into  the  true  one,  and  vice  verfd.  Tables  III. 
and  IV.  which  are  fubjoined,  were  computed  for  this  pur- 
pofe,  from  the  theorem  juft  exemplified,  and  are  adapted  for 
a telefcope  of  63.5  inches  focal  length,  to  which  we  have 
added  Table  V.,  as  a general  table  for  finding  the  diftance, 
in  yards  and  decimal  parts,  correfponding  to  any  angle, 
from  i'  to  30'  59"  inclufively ; even  to  the  accuracy  of  a 
Angle  fecond,  when  that  angle  is  fubtended  by  an  exaft  yard. 
The  labour  of  conftrufting  thefe  tables  has  been  confiderable, 
but  the  facility  and  accuracy  with  which  they  give  the  de- 
fired  i-efults,  has  amply  repaid  the  computer,  and,  it  is  pre- 
fumed, will  be  a I’ecommendation  to  the  notice  of  our 
fcientific  readers,  to  whom  their  application  may  in  many 
cafes  be  found  ufeful. 


Table 
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Table  III. — Fot  converting  the  true  into  the  Table  IV. — For  converting  the  apparent  into  the 

apparent  Angle.  true  Angle. 


Apparent 

Angle. 

0" 

10" 

20" 

30" 

40" 

so"  ^ 

II 

II 

II 

II 

II 

l' 

-0.03 

— 0.04 

—0.05 

— 0.06 

— 0.08 

— O.I 

2 

O.I 

O.I 

O.I 

0.2 

0.2 

0.2 

3 

0-3 

0-3 

0-3 

0.4 

0.4 

0.5 

1 4 

0.5 

0.5 

0.6 

0.6 

0.7 

0.7 

0.8 

0.8 

0.9 

0.9 

I.O 

I.O 

6 

i.i 

I.I 

1.2 

1-3 

1-3 

1.4 

7 

1-5 

1.6 

1-7 

1-7 

1.8 

1.9 

8 

2.0 

2.0 

2.1 

2.2 

2-3 

2.4 

9 

2.5 

2.6 

2.7 

2.8 

2.9 

3-0 

iO 

3-1 

3-2 

3-3 

3-4 

3-5 

3-^ 

II 

3-7 

3-8 

3-9 

4.0 

4.1 

4-3 

12 

4-4 

4-5 

4.6 

4-7 

4.8 

4-9  i 

13 

5.0 

5.2 

5*4 

5-5 

5-7 

5.8  1 

14 

5-9 

6.0 

6.2 

6-3 

6.5 

6.6  i 

*5 

6.8 

7.0 

7-1 

7-3 

7-4 

7-s 

16 

7-7 

7-8 

8.0 

8.1 

8-3 

8,5  l; 

17 

8.7 

8.8 

9.0 

9.2 

9.4 

9-5  1 

s8 

9-7 

9.8 

1 0.0 

10.2 

10.4 

10.6  1 

19 

10.8 

1 1.O 

II. 2 

11.4 

1 1.6 

1 1.8  : 

20 

12.0 

12.2 

12.4 

12.6 

12.8 

13-1 

21 

J3-3 

13-5 

13.6 

13.8 

14.0 

14.2 

22 

14.4 

14.6 

14-7 

14.9 

15.1 

15-3 

23 

15.6 

15.8 

16.0 

16.2 

16.5 

16.7 

24 

17.0 

17.2 

17.5 

17.7 

18.0 

18.2 

25 

18.5 

18.7 

19.0 

19.2 

19.5 

19.7 

26 

20.0 

20.2 

20.5 

20.8 

21.0 

21.2 

27 

21.5 

21.7 

22.0 

22.3 

22.5 

22.8 

28 

23.0 

23-3 

23.6 

23.9 

24.2 

24-5 

29 

24.8 

25.1 

25.4 

25.7 

26.0 

26.3 

30 

26.6 

26.9 

27.1 

27.4 

27.7 

28.0 

31 

28.3 

28.6 

28.8 

29.1 

29.4 

29.7 

32 

30.0 

3°-3 

30.6 

31.0 

31-3 

31.6 

33 

32.0 

32-3 

32-7 

33-0 

33-3 

33-6 

34 

■ 33-9 

34-2 

34-5 

34-9 

35-2 

35-5 

35 

35-8 

36.1 

3^-4 

36-7 

37*1 

37-5 

36 

37-8 

38.1 

38-5 

38-9 

39-3 

39.6 

37 

40.0 

40-3 

40.8 

41.0 

41-3 

41-7 

38 

42.0 

42-3 

42.7 

43-1 

43-5 

43-9 

39 

44.2 

44-5 

44.9 

45.2 

45.6 

46.0  8 

40 

46.4 

46.8 

47.2 

47.6 

48.0 

48.4 

41 

48.8 

49.2 

49.6 

50.0 

50.4 

50.7 

42 

51.0 

51.4 

51.8 

52.2 

52.6 

53-0 

43 

53-4 

53-8 

54.2 

54-7 

55-1 

55.6 

44 

56.0 

56.4 

56.8 

57-3 

57-7 

58.1 

i 45 

58.5 

- 58.9 

59-3 

59.8 

60.2 

60.7 

46 

61. 1 

61.6 

62.1 

62.5 

62.8 

63.2 

47 

63.6 

64.1 

64.5 

64.9 

65-3 

65.8 

48 

66.2 

66.7 

67.1 

67.5 

68.0 

68.4  ■ 

49 

68.9 

69-3 

69.8 

70.2 

70.7 

71.1 

50 

71.6 

72.0 

72.4 

72.9 

73*3 

73“8 

51 

74-3 

74.8 

75-3 

75.8 

76.2 

76.7 

52 

77.2 

77-7 

78.2 

78.7 

79.2 

79-7 

53 

80.2 

80.7 

81.2 

81.7 

82.2 

82.7 

54 

. 83.2 

83-7 

84.2 

84.7 

85.2 

85.7 

55 

86.2 

86.7 

87.2 

87.7 

88.2 

88.7 

56 

89.2 

89.7 

9°-3 

90.8 

91-3 

91.8 

57 

92-3 

92.8 

93-3 

93.8 

94-3 

94' 9 

58 

95-4 

95.9 

96.4 

97.0 

97-5 

98.1 

98.6 

99.1 

99.6 

100.2 

I CO.  7 

101.3 

So 

loi.S 

102,4 

102.9 

103.5 

104.0 

104.5  j 

True 

Angle 

0" 

lo" 

20" 

30" 

40'  ' 

50" 

II 

II 

II 

II 

l' 

+ 0.03 

+ 0,04 

+ 0.05 

-f  0.06 

+ 0.08 

+ 0.10 

2 

o.i^ 

0.14 

0.16 

0,19 

0.22 

0.25 

3 

0.28 

0.31 

0.34 

0.37 

0.41 

0-45 

4 

0.49 

0*53 

0.57 

0.61 

0.66 

0.71 

■ 5 

0.76 

0.8 1 

0.86 

0.92 

0.98 

1-04 

6 

1. 10 

1. 16 

1.22 

1.29 

1.36 

1-43 

7 

1.50 

1*57 

1.64 

1.71 

1.79 

1.87 

8 

1.96 

2.04 

2,12 

2.20 

2.28 

2.37 

9 

2.46 

2.54 

2.63 

2.72 

2.82 

2.92 

10 

3‘°3 

3-14 

3-25 

3-36 

3-46 

3-57 

1 II 

3.68 

3*79 

3-9° 

4.02 

4.14 

4.26 

I 

4-39 

4.51 

4.64 

4.76 

4.89 

5.02 

13 

5-15 

5.29 

5-43 

5-57 

5-71 

5.85 

14 

5-99 

6.13 

6.28 

6.43 

6.58 

6.73 

15 

6.88 

7-03 

7.18 

7-33 

7.48 

7.64 

16 

7,80 

7.96 

8,13 

8.36 

8.47 

8.64 

17 

8.82 

8.99 

9.17 

9-35 

9-53 

9.71 

18 

9.89 

10.07 

10.35 

10.44 

10.63 

10.82 

19 

1 1. 01 

1 1.20 

”•39 

11.59 

11.79 

1 1.99 

20 

12.19 

12.40 

12.61 

12.82 

13.04 

13.26 

21 

13.48 

13.69 

13.90 

14. 1 1 

14.32 

H-53 

22 

14.74 

14.96 

15.18 

15.40 

15-63 

15.86 

23 

16.09 

16.33 

16.57 

16.81 

17.05 

17.29 

24 

17-53 

17.77 

18.01 

18.25 

18.49 

18.74 

25 

18.99 

19.25 

19.51 

19.77 

20.03 

20.29 

26 

20.56 

20.82 

21.08 

21.34 

21.60 

21.87 

27 

22.14 

22.41 

22.68 

22.96 

23.24 

23.52 

28 

23.81 

24.09 

24-37 

24.66 

24-95 

25-24 

29 

25-53 

25.82 

26.11 

26.41 

26.71 

27.01 

30 

27-31 

27.61 

37.91 

28.21 

28.52 

28.83 

31 

29.14 

29.45 

29.47 

30.09 

30.41 

30-73 

32 

31-05 

31-37 

31.69 

32.01 

32-33 

32.66 

33 

32.99 

33-32 

33-65 

33-99 

34-33 

34-67 

34 

35-01 

35-35 

35-69 

36.03 

36-38 

36-73 

i 35 

37.08 

37-43 

37-79 

38.15 

38-51 

38-87 

36 

39-23 

39-59 

39-95 

40.31 

40.67 

41.03 

37 

41.40 

41.77 

42.14 

42.51 

42.88 

43-25 

i 38 

43.62 

44.00 

44-38 

44.76 

45-15 

45-54 

39 

45-93 

46.32 

46.71 

47.10 

47-49 

47.89 

40 

48.29 

48.70 

49.11 

49.52 

49-93 

50-34 

41 

50-75 

51.16 

51-57 

51.98 

52-39 

52.81 

42 

53-23 

53-65 

54.08 

54-51 

54-94 

55-37 

43 

55.80 

56-23 

56.66 

57.09 

57-52 

57-95 

44 

58.38 

58.82 

59.26 

59-71 

60.16 

60.61 

45 

61.06 

61.51 

61.96 

62.41 

62.86 

63-31 

46 

63-77 

64.22 

64,67 

65.12 

65.58 

66.04 

47 

66.50 

66.96 

67.42 

67.88 

68.34 

68.81 

48 

69.28 

69.75 

70.22 

70.70 

71.18 

71.66 

49 

72.14 

72-63 

73-” 

73.61 

74.11 

74.61 

50 

75.11 

75.61 

76.1 1 

76.61 

77.12 

77-63 

51 

78.14 

78.66 

79.18 

79-70 

80.22 

80.74 

52 

81.26 

81.78 

82.36 

82.83 

83-36 

83-99 

53 

84.42 

84.95 

85.48 

86.01 

86.54 

87.08 

54 

87.62 

88.15 

88.69 

89.23 

89.77 

90.31 

‘ 55 

90.85 

91.39 

91-93 

92.48 

93-03 

93-58! 

56 

94-13 

94.68 

95-23 

95.78 

96-33 

96.88 

57 

97-43 

97.98 

98.53 

99.09 

99.65 

100,21 

58 

100.77 

101.33 

101.89 

102.46 

103.03 

103.60 

59 

104.17 

104.75 

J05-33 

105.91 

106.50 

107.09 

60 

107.68 

108.27 

108.86 

109.45 

1 10.04 

7 10.64 

12 
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Table  V — For  finding  the  Diliance  in  Yards  from  the  True  Angle  fubtended  by  one  Yard. 


True 

Angle. 

0" 

1" 

2" 

3" 

4" 

5" 

6" 

7" 

8" 

9" 

I' 

3437'7 

3381-34 

3326.8 

3274- 

3222.8 

3173.26 

3125-15 

3078.54 

3033-25 

2989.3 

2 

1718.85 

1704.64 

1690.67 

1676.93 

1663.4 

1650.1 

1637- 

1624.  II 

161 1.4 

1598.93 

3 

1 145.9 

1139.56 

1133-3 

1 127. 1 1 

1120.98 

1 1 14.92 

1 108.94 

1 103. 

1097.15 

1091.33 

4 

859-43 

855.83 

852.32 

848.81 

845-33 

841 .88 

838.46 

835.06 

831.7 

828.36 

5 

6.87.54 

685.25 

682.98 

680.73 

678.45 

676.27 

674-05 

671.86 

669.63 

667.51 

6 

572-95 

569.78 

568.21 

566.65 

565.10 

563-55 

562.02 

560.49 

558.98 

7 

491. 1 

489.93 

488.77 

487f62 

486.46 

485.32 

484.18 

483-05 

481.92 

480.80 

8 

429.71 

428.81 

427.91 

427.03 

426.16 

425.28 

■ 424.40 

423-53 

422.66 

421.80 

9 

381.96 

381.25 

380.55 

379-85 

379-15 

378.46 

377-77 

377.07 

376.39 

375-70 

lO 

343-77 

343-19 

342.62 

342.05 

341.49 

340-93 

340-36 

339-79 

339-23 

338-69 

1 1 

312.52 

312.02 

311.52 

311.09 

310-63 

310.17 

309-70 

309.23 

308.77 

308.31 

12 

286.47 

286.07 

285.68 

285.28 

284.89 

284.49 

284.10 

283.71 

283.32 

282.93 

13 

264.44 

264.10 

263.76 

263.42 

263.09 

262.76 

262.42 

262.08 

261.75 

261.42 

14 

245-55 

245.26 

244.97 

244.67 

244.38 

244.09 

243.81 

243.52 

243-23 

242.94 

15 

229.18 

228.92 

228.67 

228.41 

228.16 

227.91 

227.66 

227.41 

227.16 

226.91 

^ 16 

214.85 

214.62 

214.40 

214.17 

213-95 

213.72 

213.51 

213.29 

213.08 

212.86 

17 

202.22 

202.02 

201.82 

201.62 

201.42 

201.22 

201.03 

200.83 

200.64 

200.44 

18 

190.98 

190.80 

190.62 

190.35 

190.27 

190.09 

189.92 

189.74 

189.57 

189.40 

19 

180.93 

180.77 

180.61 

180.45 

180.29 

180.13 

179.98 

179.82 

179.67 

179.51 

20 

171.88 

171-73 

171-59 

171.44 

171.31 

171.17 

171.02 

170.88 

. 170-74 

170.60 

21 

163.70 

163.44 

163.31 

163.18 

163.05 

162.92 

162.79 

162.66 

162.53 

1 

156.26 

156.13 

156.01 

155.88 

155.76 

155-64 

155-54 

155.42 

155-31 

155-19 

23 

149.46 

149-35 

149.24 

149-13 

149-03 

148.93 

148.82 

148.71 

148.60 

148.49 

24 

143-23 

143-13 

143-03 

142.94 

142.84 

142.75 

142.64 

142.54 

142.44 

142.34 

25 

137-51 

137-41 

137-32 

137-23 

137-14 

137-05 

136.96 

136.87 

136.78 

136.68 

26 

132.22 

132-13 

132.05 

131.96 

131.88 

131.80 

131-71 

131.62 

131-54 

131.46 

27 

127.32 

127.24 

127.16 

127.08 

127.00 

126.93 

126.85 

126.77 

126.69 

126.61 

28 

122.78 

122.70 

122.63 

122.55 

122.48 

122.41 

122.33 

122.26 

122.19 

122.1 1 

29 

118.54 

118-47 

118.40 

118.33 

118.26 

1 18.19 

118.13 

1 18.07 

118.00 

117-93 

30 

114.59 

114-52 

1 14.46 

114-39 

114-33 

114.27  I 

114.20 

114.14 

114.08 

1 14.01 

TELESCOPE. 


Table  V. — continued. 


True 

Anr;le. 

10" 

II" 

12" 

13" 

14" 

15" 

16" 

17" 

18" 

19" 

j/ 

2946.6 

2905.1 

2867.75 

2823.5 

2787.25 

2750.16 

2713-97 

2678.73 

2644.38 

1 2610.91  1 

2 

1586.63 

1574-52 

1567-57 

1550.84 

1539-27 

1527.86 

1516.62 

1505.56 

1494.65 

1 1483-9 

3 

1085.6 

1079.9 

1054.27 

1068.71 

1063.25 

1057.75 

1052.35 

1047.01 

1041.74 

1036.49 

4 

825.05 

82 1.76 

818.5 

815.22 

812.05 

808.86 

805.7 

802.57 

799.46 

796.37 

5 

665.36 

663.22 

661.09 

658.98 

656.88 

654.8 

652.73 

650.67 

648.62 

646.58 

6 

557-46 

555-96 

554-47 

552.98 

551-5 

550.03 

548,58 

547-12 

545-66 

544-23 

7 

479.68 

478.59 

477-66 

476.36 

475.26 

474.16 

473.08 

472.0 

470.92 

469.84 

8 

420.94 

420.08 

419-23 

418.38 

417-53 

416.69 

415.85 

415.01 

414.18 

413-35 

9 

375-02 

374-34 

373.66 

372.98 

372-31 

371-64 

370.97 

370.31 

369.65 

368.98 

lO 

338-13 

337-57 

337-62 

336-47 

335-93 

335-38 

334-82 

334-29 

333-76 

333-22 

II 

307.85 

307-39 

306.93 

306.47 

306.02 

305-57 

305-12 

304.67 

304.22 

303-77 

12 

282.55 

282. 16 

281.77 

281.39 

281.01 

280.63 

280.24 

279.86 

279.49 

279-11 

13 

261.09 

260.76 

260.13 

260.1 1 

259.78 

259-45 

259.12 

258.80 

258.47 

258.15 

H 

242.66 

242.37 

242.09 

00 

0 

241.52 

241.24 

240.96 

240.68 

240.40 

240. 1 2 

15 

226.66 

226.41 

226.6 

225.91 

225.67 

225-42 

225.18 

224.93 

224.69 

224.44 

16 

212.64 

212.42 

212.20 

21 1.98 

211.76 

211.54 

211-33 

211. II 

210.90 

210.68 

17 

200.25 

200.05 

199.86 

199.66 

199.47 

199.28 

199.09 

198.90 

198.71 

198.52 

18 

189.23 

189.05 

188.88 

188.70 

188.53 

188.36 

188.19 

188.02 

187.85 

187.68 

*9 

179-35 

179.19 

179.04 

178.88 

178.73 

178.57 

178.42 

178.26 

178.1 1 

177.96 

20 

170.46 

170.32 

170.8 

170.04 

169.90 

169.76 

169.62 

169.48 

169-34 

169.20 

21 

162.41 

162.28 

162.16 

162.03 

161.91 

161.77 

161.65 

161.51 

161.39 

161.26 

22 

155.08 

154.96 

154.85 

154-73 

154.62 

154-50 

154-38 

154-27 

154-15 

154-03 

23 

148.38 

148.27 

148.17 

148.06 

147-96 

147.85 

147-75 

147-64 

147-54 

147-43 

24 

142.24 

142.14 

142.05 

141.95 

141.85 

141-75 

141.66 

141-56 

141.46 

141-36 

2j? 

136-59 

136.50 

136.41 

136-32 

136.23 

136.14 

136.05 

135.96 

135-87 

135-79 

26 

131-38 

131-29 

131-21 

131-12 

131-04 

130-95 

P 

00 

130-79 

130.71 

130.62 

27 

126.54 

126.45 

126.38 

126.30 

126.23 

126.14 

126.07 

125-99 

125.92 

125.84 

28 

122.04 

121.97 

121.90 

121.83 

121.76 

121.69 

121.62 

121.54 

121.47 

121.40 

29 

1 17.86 

117-79 

117-73 

1 17.66 

117.59 

117-52 

117.46 

117-39 

117-32 

: 117.26 

30 

H3-95  { 113-89 

113-83 

113-76 

113.70 

113-64 

113.58 

113.51 

113-45 

”3-39 

VoL,  XXXV.  Pp 
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T.’able  V* — continued. 


True 

Angle. 

20" 

21" 

22" 

23" 

24" 

25" 

26" 

2j” 

28" 

29*1 

l' 

2578.27 

2546.44 

2515-4 

2485.1 

2455-5 

2426.6 

2398.4 

2370.82 

2343-87 

2317-55 

2 

H73-3 

1462.86 

1452-55 

1442.38 

1432-37 

1422.49 

1412.75 

1403-14 

1393.62 

1384-31 

3 

1031. 31 

1026.17 

1021. 1 

1016.07 

loi  1.05 

1006.16 

tool. 27 

996-43 

991.64 

986.9 

4 

793-32 

790.24 

787.26 

784.26 

781.28 

778-34 

775-42 

772.51 

769.64 

766.78 

5 

644.56 

642.56 

640.56 

638-38 

636.61 

634.65 

632.70 

630.77 

628.85 

626.94 

6 

542.8 

541 -.37 

539-95 

538-56 

537-18 

535-75 

534-36 

532-99 

531.62 

530-25 

7 

468.77 

467.70 

466.63 

465-59 

464-55 

463-51 

462.47 

461.46 

460.45 

459-41 

8 

412.53 

411.70 

410.88 

410.06 

409-25 

408.42 

407.61 

406.81 

406.03 

405.22 

9 

368-33 

367.66 

367.02 

366.36 

365-71 

365.06 

364.42 

363-78 

363-14 

362.49 

lO 

332.68 

332-14 

331-61 

331-08 

330-55 

330.02 

329-49 

328.96 

328.44 

327.92 

II 

303-32 

302.87 

302.43 

301-99 

301-55 

301. II 

300.67 

300.23 

299.80 

299.36 

12 

278.73 

278.35 

277-98 

277.60 

277-23 

276.86 

276.49 

276.12 

275-75 

275-38 

13 

257.82 

257.49 

257.16 

256.83 

256.51 

256.20 

255-90 

255-58 

255.27 

254.96 

14 

239.84 

239.56 

239.29 

239.01 

238-73 

238.45 

238.18 

237-90 

237-63 

237-35 

15 

224.20 

223.95 

223.71 

223.46 

223.22 

222.98 

222.74 

222.50 

222.26 

222.02 

16 

210  47 

210.25 

210.04 

209.82 

209.61 

209.40 

209.19 

208.97 

208.76 

208.55 

17 

198-33 

198.13 

197.94 

197-75 

197.56 

197-37 

CO  ' 
Os 

197.09 

196.81 

196.72 

18 

187.51 

187-34 

187.17 

187.00 

186.83 

186.66 

186.49 

186.32 

186.15 

185.98 

19 

177.81 

177.65 

177-50 

177-35 

177.20 

177.04 

176.89 

176-74 

176-59 

176.44 

20 

169.06 

168.92 

168.78 

168.64 

168.51 

168.37 

168.24 

168.10 

167-97 

167.82 

21 

161.14 

161.01 

160.89 

160.76 

160.64 

160.51 

160.39 

160.26 

160.14 

160.01 

22 

153-92 

153.80 

153-69 

153-57 

153-46 

153-34 

153-23 

153-12 

153-01 

152.89 

23 

147-33 

147.22 

147.12 

147.01 

146.91 

146.80 

146.70 

146-59 

146.49 

146.38 

24 

141.27 

141-17 

141.08 

140.98 

140.88 

140.78 

140.69 

140-59 

140.50 

140.40 

25 

135-70 

135.61 

135-52 

135-43 

135-34 

135-25 

135-16 

135-07 

134.98 

00 

1 00 

LL. 

26 

130.54 

130.46 

130-38 

130-29 

130.21 

130-13 

130.05 

129-97 

129-89 

129.80 

27 

125.77 

125.69 

125.62 

125-54 

125-47 

125.38 

125.31 

125.23 

125.16 

125.08 

28 

121.33 

121.25 

121.18 

121.1 1 

121.04 

120.97 

120.90 

120.83 

120.76 

120.69 

29 

117-19 

1 1 7. 1 2 

117-05 

1 16.98 

1 16.92 

1 16.85 

116.78 

1 16.71 

1 16.65 

116.58 

30 

113-33 

113.26 

113.20 

113-14 

113.08 

113.01 

112.95 

112. 89 

112.83 

112-77 
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Table  V. — continued. 


True 

Angle. 

30" 

31" 

32" 

33" 

34" 

35" 

36" 

37'^ 

38" 

39" 

I' 

2291.8 

2266.61 

2241.97 

2217.87 

2194.3 

2171. 2 

to 
to 
00 
rj*  1 

2126.41 

2104.7 

2083.47 

2 

1375.08 

1365.97 

1356.93 

1348.1 

1339-36 

1330.72 

1322.19 

1313-77 

1305-45 

1297.23 

3 

982.2 

977-54 

972.93 

968.36 

963.84 

959-36 

954.91 

950.51 

946.15 

941-83 

4 

763-93 

761.1 1 

758-31 

755-54 

752.78 

750.04 

747-33 

744.62 

741-95 

739-29 

5 

625.03 

623.15 

621.23 

619.40 

617.55 

615.71 

613.87 

612.05 

610.24 

608.44 

6 

528.88 

527-53 

526.18 

524.84 

523-50 

522.18 

520.87 

519-55 

518.24 

516.95 

7 

458.36 

457-34 

456.33 

455-33 

454-32 

453-32 

452-33 

451-34 

450.36 

449-37 

8 

404.43 

403.64 

402.85 

402.06 

401.29 

400.51 

399-73 

398-95 

398.19 

397-41 

9 

361.86 

361.22 

360.59 

359.96 

359-35 

358-71 

358.09 

357-47 

356-85 

356-23 

lO 

327.40 

326.88 

326.36 

325.84 

325-33 

324.82 

324-32 

323-81 

323-29 

322.78 

II 

298.93 

298.49 

298.06 

297.65 

297.20 

296.77 

296.35 

295.92 

295.50 

295.08 

12 

275.01 

274.65 

274.29 

273.92 

273.56 

273.18 

272.83 

272.47 

272.11 

271.75 

13 

254.64 

254-33 

254.02 

253-71 

253-39 

253.08 

252.76 

252.46 

252.15 

251.85 

H 

237.08 

236.81 

236.54 

236.27 

236.00 

235-73 

235-46 

235-19 

234-92 

234-65 

15 

221.78 

221.54 

221.31 

221.07 

220.83 

220.59 

220.36 

220.12 

219.89 

219.66 

16 

208.34 

208.13 

207.92 

207.71 

207.50 

207.29 

207.09 

206.88 

206.67 

206.46 

17 

196.44 

196.24 

196.06 

195.87 

195.69 

195.50 

195-32 

195-13 

194.95 

194.76 

18 

185.82 

185.64 

185.48 

185.31 

185.15 

184.98 

184.82 

184.65 

184.49 

184.32 

19 

176.29 

176.14 

175-99 

175.84 

175.69 

175-54 

175-39 

175.24 

175.09 

174.94 

20 

167.69 

167.54 

167.41 

167.27 

167.14 

167.00 

166.87 

166.73 

166.60 

166.47 

21 

159.89 

159.76 

159.64 

159.51 

159-39 

159.27 

159.15 

159.02 

1 58.90 

158.78 

22 

152.78 

152.67 

152.56 

152.45 

152-33 

152.22 

152. II 

151.99 

151.88 

151.77 

23 

146.28 

146.17 

146.07 

145-97 

145.86 

145.76 

145.66 

145.56 

145.46 

145-35 

24 

140.31 

140.21 

140.12 

140.02 

139-93 

139-83 

139-74 

139.64 

139-55 

139-45 

25 

134.81 

134-73 

134.64 

134-55 

134.46 

134-37 

134-29 

134.20 

134-11 

134.02 

26 

129.72 

129.64 

119.56 

129.48 

129.40 

129.31 

129.23 

129.15 

129.07 

128.99 

27 

125.01 

124.93 

124.86 

124.78 

124.71 

124.63 

124.55 

124.47 

1 24.40 

124.32 

28 

120.62 

120.55 

120.48 

120.41 

120.34 

120.27 

120.20 

120.13 

120.06 

119.99 

29 

1 16.52 

116.45 

116.39 

116.32 

1 16.26 

1 1 6. 1 9 

116.13 

1 16.06 

11 6.00 

”5-93 

30 

1 12.71 

1 12.65 

112.59 

1 12.52 

1 12.46 

1 1 2.40 

112.34 

112.28 

112.22 

1 12.16 

P p 2 
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Table  V. — continued. 


True 

Angle. 

40" 

41" 

42" 

43" 

1 

44" 

45" 

46" 

47" 

48" 

49" 

If 

2062.62 

2042.2 

2022.1 

2002.54 

1983.28 

1964.4 

1945-85 

1927.68 

1909.82 

1 1892.31 

2 

1289.13 

1281.13 

1273.22 

1265.41 

1257-7 

1250.06 

1242.55 

0 

1227.75 

1 1220.47 

3 

937-55 

933-27 

929.15 

924.94 

920.81 

916.72 

912.66 

908.64 

904.65 

900.72 

4 

736.65 

734-03 

731-43 

728.83 

726.27 

723.72 

721.19 

718.69 

*i6.i8 

713-71 

5 

606.65 

604.87 

603.1 

601.35 

599-6 

597.86 

596.12 

594-41 

592-71 

591.01 

6 

515.65 

514-36 

513.00 

51 1.81 

510.55 

509-29 

508.04 

506.78 

505.52 

504-30 

7 

448.40 

447.42 

446.45 

445-49 

444-53 

443-57 

442.62 

441-67 

440-73 

439-79 

8 

396.66 

395.88 

395-12 

394-37 

393-63 

392.88 

392-13 

391-38 

390.64 

389.90 

9 

355-62 

355-01 

354-40 

353-79 

353-18 

352-56 

351-93 

351-35 

p 

00 

350.18 

lO 

322.28 

321.78 

321.28 

320.78 

320.28 

319-79 

319-29 

318-79 

318.30 

317.81 

11 

294.66 

294.24 

293.82 

293.40 

292.98 

292-56 

292.15 

291-73 

291-32 

1 290.92 

12 

271.40 

271.04 

270.68 

270.32 

269.97 

269.62 

269.28 

268.93 

268.59 

268.23 

13 

251.54 

251.24 

250.93 

250.62 

250.32 

250.02 

249-71 

249.41  ^ 

249.11 

248.81 

14 

234-38 

234.11 

233-84 

233-57 

233-31 

233-05 

232.79 

232-53 

232.27 

232.01 

15 

219.43 

219.19 

218.96 

218.72 

218.49 

218.26 

218.03 

217.80 

217.57 

217.34 

16 

206.26 

206.05 

205-85 

205.64 

205.44 

205.23 

205.03 

204.82 

204.62 

204.41 

17 

194.58 

194.40 

194.22 

194.03 

193-85 

193.67 

193-49 

193-31 

193-13 

192-95 

18 

184.16 

183.99 

183-83 

183.67 

183.51 

183-34 

183.18 

183.01 

182.85 

182.69 

19 

174-79 

174.64 

174.49 

174-34 

174.20 

174-05 

173-91 

173-76 

173-62 

173-47 

20 

166.34 

166.20 

166.07 

165.94 

165.81 

165.67 

165-54 

165.41 

165.28 

165.14 

21 

158.66 

158.54 

158.42 

158.29 

158-17 

158.05 

157-93 

157.81 

157-69 

157-57 

22 

151.66 

151.54 

151-43 

151.32 

151.21 

151.10 

150.99 

150.88 

150-77 

150.66 

23 

145.25 

145.14 

145.04 

144-94 

144.84 

144-74 

144.64 

144-54 

144-44 

144-34 

24 

139-36 

139-26 

139-17 

139-09 

138.99 

138.89 

138.80 

138.70 

138.61 

138.52 

25 

133-93 

133-94 

133-86 

133-67 

133-59 

133-50 

133-42 

133-33 

133-25 

133-16 

26 

128.91 

128.82 

128.74 

128.66 

128.58 

128.49 

128.41 

128.33 

128.25 

128.18 

27 

124.25 

124.17 

124.10 

124.02 

123-95 

123.88 

123.80 

123-72 

123-65 

123.58 

28 

119.92 

119.85 

1 19.78 

119.71 

119.64 

119.57 

119.50 

119-43 

119.36 

119.29 

29 

115.87 

1 15.80 

115.74 

115.67 

1 15.61 

115-54 

115.48 

115.42 

115-36 

115.29 

30 

112.10 

112.04 

1 1 1.98 

1 1 1.91 

111.85 

111.79 

111.73 

111.67 

1 1 1.61 

111-55 
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Table  V. — continued. 


True 

Angle. 

50" 

51" 

52" 

53" 

54" 

55" 

56" 

57" 

58" 

59" 

l' 

1875.11 

1858.21 

1841.62 

1825.32 

1809.3 

1793.6 

1778.12 

1762.92 

’747-95 

’733-29 

2 

1213-3 

1206.2 

1199-2 

1 192.24 

1185.42 

1178.64 

1171.93 

1165.3 

”58.77 

”52.30 

3 

896.8 

892-9 

889.06 

885.24 

88 1.46 

877-72 

873-97 

870.30 

866.65 

863.02 

4 

711.25 

708.8 

706.37 

703.96 

701.57 

699.18 

696.81 

694-49 

692.15 

689.83 

5 

58932 

587.64 

585.96 

584.30 

582.65 

581.02 

579-38 

577-76 

575-15 

574-55 

6 

503.08 

501.85 

500.63 

499-42 

498.22 

497.02 

495.82 

494- 63 

493-45 

492.27 

7 

438.86 

437-92 

436.98 

436.07 

435-15 

43424 

433-32 

432-42 

43’-5’ 

430.61 

8 

389-17 

388.44 

387-71 

386.98 

386.25 

385-54 

384.81 

384.10 

383-39 

382.67 

9 

349-59 

848.99 

348.41 

347-82 

347-25 

346.66 

346.08 

345-49 

344-92 

344-34 

10 

317  32 

316.83 

316.35 

315-85 

315-38 

314.90 

314.42 

313-94 

3’3-47 

3’2-99 

1 1 

290.51 

290.07 

289.68 

289.28 

288.88 

288.47 

288.07 

287.67 

287.2,7 

286.87 

12 

267.87 

267.52 

267.18 

266.83 

266.49 

266.15 

265.46 

265.12 

264.78 

13 

248.51 

248.21 

247.91 

247.61 

247-31 

247.02 

246.72 

246.42 

246.13 

245-83 

14 

231-75 

231-49 

231-23 

230.97 

230.72 

230-47 

230.22 

229.96 

229.70 

229.44 

»5 

217. 12 

216.89 

216.66 

216.43 

2 16.2 1 

215.98 

215-75 

215-52 

215.30 

215.08 

16 

204.21 

204.00 

203.80 

203.60 

203.40 

203.21 

203.01 

202.81 

202.61 

202.41 

17 

192.77 

192.59 

192.41 

192,23 

192.05 

191.87 

191.69 

’91.51 

’9’-33 

191.15 

18 

182.53 

182.37 

182.21 

1 82.05 

181.89 

181.73 

181.57 

181.41 

181.25 

181.09 

19 

173-33 

173.18 

173-04 

172.89 

172.75 

172.60 

172-46 

172.31 

’72.17 

172.03 

20 

165.01 

164.88 

164.75 

164.61 

164.48 

164-35 

1 64. 2 2 

164.09 

’63.96 

’63-83 

21 

157-45 

’57-33 

157.21 

157.09 

156.97 

156.85 

156.73 

1 56.61 

156.49 

’56-37 

22 

150.55 

’50.44 

150-33 

1 50.22 

1 50. 1 1 

150.01 

149.90 

149.79 

149.68 

149-57 

23 

144.24 

144.14 

144.04 

’43-94 

143-84 

’43-74 

’43-64 

’43-54 

’43-44 

143-34 

24 

138-43 

138-33 

’38.24 

138.15 

138.06 

137-96 

137-87 

137-78 

’37.69 

137.60 

25 

133-07 

132.98 

’32.90 

’32.81 

’32-73 

132.64 

132.56 

132.47 

’32-39 

’32-3’ 

26 

128.10 

128.03 

127.95 

127.87 

127.79 

127.71 

127.63 

127.56 

127.48 

127.41 

27 

’23-51 

’23-43 

123.36 

123.28 

’23.21 

’23-13 

123.06 

122.98 

122.91 

122.84 

28 

1 19.22 

1 1 9. 1 6 

1 19.09 

1 19.02 

118.95 

118.88 

118.81 

118.74 

118.67 

1 18.60 

29 

115.23  115.17 

1 15.1 1 

115.04 

114.98 

114.91 

1 14.85 

114.78 

114.72 

1 14.66 

30 

111.49 

111.43 

’”-37 

III. 3’ 

1 1 1.25 

1 1 1.19 

1 1 1. 13 

1 1 1.07 

III. 01 

110.95 
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ConJiruB'ton  and  Ufe  of  the  Talks. — We  have  already  ex- 
plained the  conftruftion  and  ufe  of  Tables  I.  and  II,,  which 
are  required  to  be  adapted  to  the  particular  telefcope  with 
which  any  given  micrometer  is  ufed  ; and  we  have  alfo  ex- 
plained how  the  value  of  a fingle  divifion,  or  turn  of  a fcrew, 
is  afcertained  by  means  of  the  fun’s  diameter : but  this  me- 
thod gives  a derivative  rather  than  an  original  independent 
value  to  the  micrometrical  fcale ; for  if  the  fun’s  diameter 
be  not  truly  given  in  the  Nautical  Almanac  (and  the  late  Dr. 
Mailcelyne  had  reafon  to  alter  it  in  the  lateft  years  of  his 
life^,  the  error  of  this  meafure  will  be  introduced  into  the  fcale 
derived  from  it ; Table  III.  is  therefore  inferted,  as  affording 
the  ready  means  of  obtaining  an  independent  fcale  from 
aftual  terreftrial  meafurement.  We  have  already  fliewn  how 
the  table  of  correftions  is  conflrufted  in  this  table  ; and  the 
reader  will  have  no  difficulty  in  taking  out  the  proper 
numbers,  as  corredlions  to  be  added  to  the  true  angle,  in 
order  to  convert  it  into  the  apparent  or  meafured  angle,  if  he 
be  careful  to  take  the  minutes  of  the  given  angle  from  the 
left-hand  vertical  column,  and  the  feconds  from  the  hori- 
zontal line  at  the  top  ; for  in  every  inftance,  the  meeting  of 
the  two  columns  will  contain  the  additive  quantity  that  is  to 
be  applied  to  the  true  angle,  in  order  to  obtain  what  the  tele- 
fcope will  give  when  the  value  of  its  fcale  is  once  duly 
affigned.  For  inftance,  fuppofe  the  true  angle  14'  20", 
where  14'  is  taken  at  the  fide,  and  20"  at  the  top,  the  junc- 
tion of  the  two  columns  gives  4-  6".28,  which  ffiews  that 
this  quantity  muft  be  added  to  14'  20",  the  true  angle,  to 
make  14'  26". 28,  the  apparent  angle,  as  meafured  by  a tele- 
fcope of  63.5  inches  focal  length.  If  now  this  angle,  reduced 
into  feconds,  be  divided  by  the  turns  of  the  fcrew,  or  divifions 
on  any  fcale  ufed  as  a micrometrical  fcale,  the  quotient  will  be 
the  value  in  feconds  of  one  turn,  or  divifion,  as  the  cafe 
imy  be,  provided  the  angle  in  queftion  be  that  which  a true 
yard  aftually  fubtends  at  a known  diftance.  For  example, 
when  a yard  of  36  exaft  inches  was  eredled  at  the  diftance  of 
190.98  yards,  the  micrometer  of  Troughton,  attached  to 
Tulley’s  63.5  inch  telefcope,  meafured  it  by  34.78  revolu- 
tions of  its  fcrew ; and  by  Table  V.  the  true  angle,  read  as  in 
Table  III.  at  the  fide  and  top,  correfponding  to  this  dif- 
tance, is  18'  o"  ; the  additive  quantity  belonging  to  this 
angle,  as  taken  from  Table  III.,  is  + q'kSq  ; and  therefore 
the  apparent  angle,  if  meafured  by  the  faid  telefcope,  would  be 

18' 9^.89  ; therefore  ~ 3^^^*33  value  of 

one  fevolution  of  the  fcrew,  which  is  very  nearly  the  fame 
as  was  determined  from  the  fun,  and  before  tabulated.  This 
coincidence  of  the  celeftial  and  terreftrial  meafures  affords  a 
convincing  proof  that  the  fcale  has  been  duly  appreciated, 
We  have  faid,  that  this  table  of  corredfions,  and  alfo  the 
following  one,  which  we  ffiall  explain  prefently,  are  com- 
puted exclufively  for  a telefcope  of  63.5  inches  focus,  being 
that  which  is  reprefented,  with  a Troughton’s  micrometer 
attached,  in  6.  of  F/ateXXlX. ; and  that  each  different 
telefcope  ought  to  have  its  own  tables  of  corredfions  cor- 
refponffing  to  its  focal  length,  which  limitation  is  required 
by  the  theorem  on  which  we  have  grounded  our  calculations. 
But  as  the  dijlance,  which  is  the  varying  term,  is  the  fame 
for  all  telefcopes,  we  find  that  in  pradlice  the  corredtions 
of  any  other  telefcope  will  be  fo  nearly  proportionate  to  their 
refpedlive  focal  lengths,  that  they  may  be  taken  exadlly  as 
fuch,  without  any  fenfible  error ; that  is,  the  error  arifing  from 
the  table  of  corredlions  will  be  always  as  fmall  as  the  error 
of  pbfervation  in  ordinary  telefcopes,  iinlefs  the  diftance  be 
very  fmall,  and  its  corredlion  confequcntly  great.  On  this 
account,  Table  III.,  and  alfo  Table  IV.,  which,  it  will  be 


feen,  is  derived  from  it,  like  Table  V.,  may  be  confidered  as 
general  t2h\ts,  admitting  of  proportional  parts  of  their  whole 
corredlions  to  be  taken  as  fuitable  corredlions  for  telefcopes 
of  other  dimenfions.  This  confideration  is  of  great  im- 
portance, with  refpedl  to  the  general  utility  of  our  tables 
of  corredlion  ; and  therefore  the  reader  ffiall  not  depend 
folely  on  the  authority  of  our  bare  affertion.  We  have 
already  computed  the  corredlion  for  a telefcope  of  63.5 
inches  focal  length,  to  be  added  when  the  true  angle  is 
34'  59".4,  or  diftance  100  yards,  and  found  it  37".68  ; let 
us  fee  what  it  will  be  with  the  fame  data,  when  the  telefcope 
has  juft  one  half  of  the  faid  focal  length : here  we  have 

— — ^ = .882  of  a yard  for  the  focal  length ; then 


•882  _x  .882  _ .77924 
too  — 882  ~ 

the  focus,  and 


99. 


;i8 


= .00785  = e,  the  elongation  of 


.882  X .00785  X 34'.99 
.882 


from 


= 35'-3»  or  35'  18" 

for  the  apparent  angle,  from  which,  if  we  fubtradf  34’  59'k4, 
the  true  angle,  the  difference  i8".6  will  be  the  correfpond- 
ing corredlion,  which  differs  only  a quarter  of  a fecond 
37^h68 

, or  half  the  corredlion  of  the  telefcope  of 

double  dimenfions.  Beyond  100  yards  diftance,  the  error, 
fmall  as  it  is,  will  continue  to  diminiffi  as  the  diftance  in- 
creafes,  and  a fmaller  diftance  will  feldom  require  to  be  mea- 
fured in  this  way.  The  accuracy  of  this  conclufion  has 
been  ftill  farther  corroborated  by  adlual  experiment : a gra- 
duated ftaff  was  placed  eredt  at  a diftance,  by  meafurement 
of  a Troughton’s  chain  of  five-feet  links,  of  261.9  yards, 
and  the  two  telefcopes  of  63.5  and  45.75  inches  focal  length, 
were  tried  againft  each  other  thus  ; a yard  by  the  firft  was 
found,  with  Troughton’s  micrometer,  to  be  equal  to  25.33 
turns  ; and  by  the  fecond,  wdth  the  fame  inftrument,  to 
be  18.19  ; the  true  angle  belonging  to  this  diftance  by 
Table  V.  is  if  and  the  corredlion  for  the  larger 

telefcope  by  Table  III.  -j-  5".25  ; therefore,  taking 

°3'5 

or  .72  of  5".25  = 3".8  for  the  correftion  of  the  fmaller 
telefcope,  we  have  the  following  values  of  the  refpedtive 

,3'  ,".;4  + 5"-^5  _ 


25-33 

= 43''. 504,  which  values  accord  very 


fcales 

13'  7"-54  + 3"-^ 

18.19 

nearly  with  thofe  that  had  been  previoufly  determined  by 
a feries  of  folar  meafures,  and  the  latter  of  them  exadlly,  as 
far  as  to  the  third  place  in  the  decimal  figures. 

Table  IV.  is  the  table  to  be  ufed  withTable  V.  for  finding, 
firft  the  true  angle  from  the  apparent  one,  and  then  the  true 
diftance  at  once  from  this  true  angle  : its  corredtions  are 
arranged  fomewhat  differently  from  thofe  in  Table  III.,  and 
have  an  oppofite  fign,  but  are  borrowed  from  Table  III.  in 
fuch  way,  that  by  means  of  a httle  tranfpofition,  the  terms 
of  one  may  be  converted  into  thofe  of  the  other  ; as,  for 
example,  at  the  apparent  angle  18'  40",  in  Table  IV.,  the 
corredlion  is  — io".4,  and  the  true  angle  confequently 
1 8'  29".6;  and  at  18'  30",  the  neareft  numbers  for  the 
true  angle  in  Table  III.,  the  corredlion  is  -]-  io".44,  which 
makes  its  correfponding  apparent  angle  18'  40^.44.  In  the 
former  of  thefe  two  tables,  the  corredlion  is  calcidated  to 
the  hundredth  pait  of  a fecond  ; it  being  that  from  which 
the  fcale  has  its  value  appreciated  ; but  in  the  latter,  it  was 
deemed  convenient  to  leave  out  the  hundredth  parts,  as 

being 
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being  beyond  the  powers  of  the  telefcope,  or  rather  of  the 
human  eye,  when  a lingle  obfervation  is  taken. 

Before  Table  V.  was  conftrudfed,  it  was  found  by  plane 
trigonometry,  that  one  yard  will  fubtend  an  angle  of  one  mi- 
nute at  3437*7  yards  diftance  ; and,  as  the  diftauce  decreafes 
in  the  fame  ratio  in  which  the  angle  increafes,  the  table  was 
made  by  a continual  redudfion  of  this  number  into  halves, 
thirds,  fourths,  &c.  as  far  as  to  30',  and  all  the  intermediate 
feconds  from  i'  to  30',  were  inferted  with  their  correfpond- 
ing  diilances.  For  inilance,  at  the  true  angle  of  18''  30'/, 
the  true  dilfance  is  185.82  yai'ds  ; it  being  always  under- 
ftood,  that  the  meafured  angle  is  fubtended  by  an  exadf  yard 
placed  at  right  angles  to  tiie  line  of  fight,  in  either  a vertical 
or  horizontal  pofition,  and  that  the  correcfion  taken  from 
Table  IV.  has  been  applied  to  the  meafured  or  apparent 
angle.  If  two  yards  lliould  be  ufed  as  the  oppofed  objedf 
at  a great  diftance,  then  half  the  angle  only  mult  be  taken  ; 
bjit  if  half  a yard  only  be  ufed  at  fmall  diftances,  then  double 
the  angle  will  be  proper  ; and  Ihoidd  the  diltance  be  within 
110.95  yards,  the  fmallell  diftance  contained  in  the  table  ; 
in  which  cafe  the  angle  will  exceed  30' ; the  diftance  belong- 

With  telefcope  30. 15  in.  24.59  revol.  = 27 
45-75  in-  37-53  ''evol.  = 27 
63.5  in.  52.25  revol.  = 27 
II 8.8  in.  98.52  revol.  = 27 


By  Table  V.  the  diftance  correfponding  to  this  angle  is 
£27.81  yards,  and  by  meafurement  of  a good  chain,  it  was 
afterwards  found  to  be  5.808  x 22  ~ 127.776  yards,  the 
difference  or  error  being  only  .034  of  a yard,  or  fomething 
lefs  than  an  inch  and  a half.  During  the  obfervations,  the 
fun  was  obfcured  by  clouds,  and  the  objedl  viewed  had  no 
vibratory  motion,  which  is  a circumftance  effential  to  be 
attended  fo. 

With  Dollond’s  divided  objedf-glafs  applied  to  the  tele- 
fcope of  45.75,  the  meafure  was  2 in.  ii  div.  19  ver.,  or 
1294  of  the  vernier,  which,  multiplied  by  ^'.24,  the  folar 

With  telefcope  45.75  in.  27.59  fevol, 
63-5  38*48  revol. 


ing  to  half  angle  will  always  be  dmible  t\\e  diftance  re- 
quired. Suppofe  the  angle  33'  ; then  half  of  this  is  i6'  30", 
and  the  double  number  208.34;  confequently  104.17  yard* 
will  be  the  correfponding  diftance  ; and  thus  the  table  wull 
extend  to  any  Ihort  diftance,  by  taking  a given  portion  of 
the  meafured  angle,  when  reduced  to  the  true  one,  and  by 
ufing  the  fame  portion  of  the  correfponding  diftance,  pro- 
vided the  angle  do  not  exceed  6o\  which  is  the  limit  of 
Table  IV.,  and  wdiich  is  as  much  as  a telefcope  magnifying 
only  30  times  w-ill  ufually  take  into  the  field  of  view. 

In  order  to  exemplify  the  ufe  of  thefe  new  tables,  and  at 
tlie  fame  time  to  prove  their  accuracy,  we  obtained  from 
Mr.  Troughton  a couple  of  ftaves,  having  each  a Hiding 
yard  of  brafs,  cut  into  notches  for  decimal  divifions  of  a 
yard,  which  are  capable  of  being  feen  at  a diftance,  with 
an  apparatus  for  placing  them  perpendicular  in  any  given 
fituation  ; on  the  8th  of  Odfober  1816,  one  of  thefe  ftaves 
was  fixed  in  a perpendicular  pofition  at  an  unknown  diftance 
on  level  ground,  and  the  following  meafures  were  taken  of 
the  angle  fubtended  by  a yard,  by  Troughton’s  micrometer 
fucceffively  adapted  to  each  of  the  four  telefcopes,  thus  ; 

(by  Table  IV.)  = 26  52.5 
= 26  54.9 
= 26  53.58 
= 26  54.1 

4)215.08 

Average  = 26  53.77 

value  of  unity,  gave  the  meaiured  angle  only  26'  44". 56  ; 
but  on  examining  the  ratio  in  which  the  focus  elongates  at 
different  diftances,  we  found  that  the  divergence  of  the  rays 
was  leflened  fo  much,  in  pafiing  through  the  divided  objeii- 
glafs,  before  they  entered  the  achromatic  objedt-glafs,  that 
the  table  of  conreftions  would  be  of  no  ufe  for  this  arrange- 
ment of  two  feparate  objeft-glaffes. 

On  the  1 6th  of  the  fame  month  the  graduated  ftaff  was 
eredfed  at  a greater  unknown  diftance,  and  the  following 
meafures  were  taken  by  Troughton’s  micrometer,  as  before, 
viz. 

I II  II  I II 

20  o.  I — 8.6  (corredlion)  = 19  51.5 

= 20  4.4  — 12  - - = 19  52.4 

2)103.9 

Average  = 19  51.95 


2.9  (by  Tables  I.  and  II.)  — 10.4 
10.5  - . - - — 15.6 

15-43  - - - - 21.85 

35-1  - . . _ 41.0 


t*  which  angle  the  correfponding  diftance  by  Table  V.  is 
173.0  yards;  and  the  fubfequent  meafure  by  the  chain 
accurately  repeated  was  172.92  yards,  in  which  determi- 
nation the  error  was  .08  of  a yard,  or  2.88  inches  only. 

From  thefe  operations  we  are  perfuaded  that  a good 
telefcope,  with  a Troughton’s  micrometer,  will  determine 
diftances,  by  fimple  infpedfion,  when  within  the  eighth  part 
of  a mile,  with  more  accuracy  than  is  ufually  done  by  a 
|urveyor’s  chain  or  meafuring-wheel ; and,  confequently, 
if  both  a backward  and  forward  view  be  taken  from  one 
ftation,  fituated  near  the  middle  of  a line  joining  two  gra- 
duated ftaves,  a quarter  of  a mile  may  be  fo  determined  at 
one  Jlation  in  the  Ipace  of  two  or  three  minutes  after  the 
ftation.  is  taken.  But  it  may  be  faid,  why  not  take  a 
quarter  of  a mile  at  one  fight,  fince  the  power  of  a good 
telefcope  will  command  a fmall  obje£I  at  this  diftance? 
To  which  we  anfwer,  that  the  error  arifing  from  diftance 
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may  be  confidered  rather  as  a geometrical  than  an  optical 
error  : our  experiments  have  convinced  us  that  a fmall 
angle  may  be  meafured  by  Troughton’s  micrometer,  when 
the  thicknefs  of  the  fpider’s  line  is  allowed  for,  [viz.  xl^sth 
of  a turn  of  the  ferew  in  our  micrometer,)  fo  accurately, 
that  the  error  of  obfervation  in  favourable  weather  will 
feldom  exceed  one  fecond ; but  the  error  in  diftance,  cor- 
refponding to  an  error  of  one  fecond  in  the  meafured  angle, 
increafes  in  the  duplicate  ratio  of  the  diftance,  and  confe- 
quently becomes  too  confiderable  to  be  admiffible  beyond 
a limited  diftance  ; for  inftance,  at  the  diftance  of  220  yards, 
or  the  eighth  of  a mile,  an  error  of  i"  intlie  angle  fubtended 
by  a yard  produces  only  an  error  of  0.23  of  a yai’d  in 
diftance  ; but  at  440  yards,  or  a quarter  of  a mile,  the 
error  in  diftance  correfponding  to  the  fame  error  in  the 
angle  is  0.92  ; that  is,  at  twice  the  diftance  the  geometri- 
cal error  is  four  times  augmented  ; which  circumftance 
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limits  the  diftance  at  which  micrometrical  meafurements 
in  longimetry  can  be  ufefully  employed  at  one  ilation. 
What  may  be  called  the  optical  error,  or  that  which  arifes 
from  want  of  parallelifm  in  the  rays  of  light  on  entering  the 
objeft-glafs,  and  is  allowed  for  in  our  fourth  table,  on  the 
contrary,  decreafes  with  an  increafe  of  diftance,  and  very 
nearly  in  a fub-duplicate  ratio  ; fo  that  the  correftion  arifing 
out  of  this  optical  error  becomes  infenfible  at  no  very  great 
diftance  in  telefcopes  of  ordinary  dimen'.ious  : for  inftance, 
at  2 20  yards,  or  its  angle  15'  38",  the  correftion  is  — 7"-4 
by  our  Table  IV. ; but  at  440,  or  its  angle  7'  49",  the 
correftion  diminifhes  to  i".9,  or  nearly  a fourth  of  the 
former  at  double  the  diftance.  Hence  there  is  a peculiar 
diftance  at  which  ever)'  feparate  telefcope  will  have  its 
optical  error  or  correftion  reduced  to  i",  or  quantity  of 
probable  error  of  obfervation,  beyond  which  diftance  the 
tabulated  corredions  may  be  difregarded  in  ordinary  opera- 
tions. With  the  telefcope  of  63.5  inches  focus,  the  cor- 
reftion  will  be  lefs  than  i"  at  590  yards  diftance;  with 
that  of  45-75  inches,  at  537  ; and  with  that  of  30.15  inches, 
at  430,  the  diftance  continuing  to  diminilli  with  the  dimi- 
nilhing  length  of  the  focus  of  each  obje6I-glafs,  but  not  in 
the  fame  ratio  ; confequently,  when  the  telefcope  is  very 
fliort,  and  its  power  fmall,  the  optical  error  may  be  alto- 
gether difregarded,  wherever  fuch  telefcope  can  be  of  any 
real  ufe  ; becaufe,  in  all  probability,  this  error  will  be  lefs 
than  the  error  of  obfervation  arifing  from  want  of  power. 

Telescope  Shell,  in  Conchology,  the  name  of  a fpecies  of 
turbo,  with  plane,  ftriated,  and  numerous  fpires. 

TELESCOPICAL  Stars,  fuch  as  are  not  vifible  to 
the  naked  eye,  but  difcoverable  only  by  the  help  of  a tele- 
fcope. See  Star. 

All  ftars  lefs  than  that  of  the  fixth  magnitude  are  tele- 
fcopic  to  a middling  eye. 

TELESE,  in  Geography,  a town  of  Naples,  in  Lavora, 
the  fee  of  a bifhop,  whorefides  at  Cerreto  ; 18  miles  E.N.E. 
of  Capua.  N.  lat.  41°  12'.  E.  long.  14°  32'. 

TELESIA,  or  Telessia,  in  Ancient  Geography,  a town 
of  Italy,  in  Samnium. 

TelE-sia,  in  Mineralogy.  See  Corundum. 

TELESIO,  Bernardino,  in  Biography,  a modern  phi- 
lofopher,  the  defeendant  of  an  illuftrious  family  at  Cofenza, 
in  Naples,  was  born  in  the  year  1508  or  1509.  Having  re- 
ceived the  early  part  of  his  education  under  an  uncle  at 
Milan,  he  accompanied  him  to  Rome  in  1525,  and  fhared 
in  the  calamities  which  attended  the  fack  and  pillage  of  that 
city.  At  Padua,  whither  he  afterwards  removed,  he  ap- 
plied himfelf  with  diligence  to  the  ftudy  of  mathematics  and 
philofophy.  Returning  again  to  Rome,  he  formed  an  inti- 
mate acquaintance  with  feveral  perfons  of  diftinguiflied  cha- 
radler,  and  fo  much  ingratiated  himfelf  with  pope  Pius  IV. 
that  he  was  offered  the  archbilhopric  of  Cofenza,  which  he 
declined  for  himfelf  and  obtained  for  his  brother.  From 
Rome  he  retired  to  his  native  country,  where  he  married  in 
advanced  age,  and  for  a (hort  time  became  profeffor  of  phi- 
lofophy in  the  univerfity  of  Naples.  However,  the  place 
of  his  more  conftant  refidence  was  Cofenza,  and  here  he 
eftablifhed  an  academy  called  Cofentina.  He  paffed  the  re- 
mainder of  his  life  under  the  patronage  of  feveral  perfons  of 
diftindlion,  particularly  Ferdinand,  duke  of  Nocera  ; but  af- 
flidled  by  the  affaflination  of  one  of  his  fons,  and  by  the  ca- 
lumnies circulated  againft  his  fchool  of  philofophy,  he  ter- 
minated his  life  in  the  year  1588.  Telefio  diftinguifhed  him- 
felf by  his  oppofition  to  the  phyfics  of  Ariftotle,  and  em- 
ployed mathematical  principles  in  explaining  the  laws  of 
nature,  Thefe  were  tirft  divulged  in  a work  printed  at 
Rome  in  1565,  entitled  “ De  Rerum  Natura  juxta  propria 
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principia.  Lib.  II.”  and  enlarged  to  nine  books  in  an  edition 
printed  at  Naples  in  1586.  The  fame  fyftem  was  main- 
tained in  other  treatifes,  under  the  titles  of  “ De  his  quae  in 
Acre  fiunt,  et  de  Terrae  Motibus  “ De  Mari “ De 
Colorum  Genere,”  &c.  His  fyftem  was  in  its  effence  the 
dodirine  of  Parmenides,  who  taught,  that  the  firft  principles 
in  nature,  by  means  of  which  all  natural  phenomena  are  pro- 
duced, are  cold  and  heat.  ( See  Parmenides  and  Eleatic.  ) 
Telefio’s  theory  is  thus  developed:  “Matter,  which  is  in 
itfelf  incapable  of  adlion,  and  admits  neither  of  increafe  nor 
diminution,  is  afted  upon  by  two  contrary  incorporeal  prin- 
ciples, heat  and  cold.  From  the  perpetual  oppofition  of 
thefe,  arife  the  feveral  forms  of  nature  : the  prevalence  of 
cold  in  the  lower  regions  producing  the  earth  and  terreftrial 
bodies,  and  that  of  heat  in  the  fuperior  regions,  the  heavens 
and  celeftial  bodies.  All  the  changes  of  natural  bodies  are 
owing  to  this  conflidi  ; and  according  to  the  degree  in  which 
each  principle  prevails,  are  the  different  degrees  of  denfity, 
refiftanCe,  capacity,  moifture,  dryneCs,  &c.  which  are  found 
in  different  fubftances.”  This  fyftem  is  founded  on  the 
fanciful  converfion  of  mere  attributes  and  properties  into 
fubftantial  principles.  For  lord  Bacon  obferves,  that  Te- 
lefio,  no  lefs  than  Plato  and  Ariftotle,  places  abftradi  notions 
at  the  bafis  of  his  fyftem,  and  produces  his  world  of  real 
beings  from  non-entities.  This  eminent  philofopher,  how- 
ever, charadlerifes  him  as  a lover  of  truth  and  a benefadlor 
to  fcience  ; and  one  who  prepared  the  way  for  fubfequent 
improvements.  After  his  death,  his  writings,  as  containing 
“ innovations,”  were  put  into  the  Index  Expurgatorius  of 
the  Inquifition.  His  philofophy,  neverthelefs,  had  many 
advocates,  among  whom  was  Campanella ; and  his  wmrks 
were  republiflied  at  Venice,  in  1590,  by  Antonio  Perfio, 
who  wrote  a compendium  of  his  philofophy  in  the  vernacu- 
lar tongue.  Telefio’s  llyle  was  more  poliftied  than  that  of 
other  philofophers  of  his  time ; and  he  intermixed  fome 
Latin  verfes  of  confiderable  eloquence.  Brucker  by  En- 
field. 

TELESPHORUS,  in  Mythology,  a deity  invoked  by 
the  Greeks  for  health,  together  with  Efculapius  and  Hygeia. 
The  figures  of  thefe  three  divinities  occur  on  feveral  me- 
dals ; and  on  fome  we  have  Telefphorus  with  Efculapius 
alone,  and  on  others  with  Hygeia. 

The  figure  of  Telefphorus  is  invariably  the  fame,  viz. 
that  of  an  infant  clothed  with  a fort  of  cloak  without 
fieeves,  which  enfolds  its  arms,  defeends  below  the  knees, 
and  has  a kind  of  hood  or  cowl  covering  its  head. 

Montfaucon  has  given  a particular  defeription  of  this 
deity,  the  worlhip  of  which  is  fuppofed  to  have  paffed  from 
Epidaurus  to  Rome,  with  that  of  Efculapius. 

TELET-®,  among  the  Ancients,  were:  folemn  rites  per- 
formed in  honour  of  Ifis, 

TELETZKOI-Ozero,  in  Geo^aphy.  See  Altin. 

Teletzkoi  Mountain,  deriving  its  name  from  the  lake  ' 
Teletzkoi-ozero,  one  of  the  greateft  eminences  of  the  Altay 
mountains  (fee  Altai),  and  from  which  the  river  Oby 
iffues.  It  forma,  with  its  lofty  fummits,  the  boundary  be- 
tween Siberia  and  the  Soongarey,  ftrikes  its  powerful  ridges 
down  between  the  lake  and  the  Katunia  ; and,  after  having 
turned  round  the  eaft  fide  and  the  lake,  unites  with  the  Ku- 
netzkoi  mountains.  This  divifion  is  one  of  the  greateft,  but 
at  the  fame  time  the  coldeft  and  moft  inacceftibie,  of  all  the 
Altaian  ore -mountains ; hence  it  is,  that  its  quality  and 
contents  are  little  known.  This,  however,  is  certain,  that 
very  powerful  granite  and  porphyry  mountains  are  in  its 
range,  and  that  the  earth  near  and  upon  it  yields  jafper,  flint 
breccia,  hornfehiftu-s,  white  (probably  faline)  ohaik-ftone, 
coloured  marble,  black  fchjftus,  marie,  fand-ftone,  and  in 
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t’aefe  there  are  iron,  argentaceoiis  copper,  and  lead  ores, 
naphtha,  afphaltus,  &g.  The  mountains  to  the  right  of  the 
Katunia  feem  to  be  particularly  rich  in  ores. 

TELEUTES,  or  Telengutes,  a tribe  of  Tartars,  who 
are  fuppofed  to  have  derived  their  name  from  the  lake  Te- 
legul  in  the  Altay  mountains.  They  are  alfo  denominated 
by  the  Ruffians  the  white  Kalmucks,  bccaufe  they  formerly 
bved  among  the  Soongarians.  Abulgafi  reckons  them  among 
the  Mongolian  races  ; but  as  their  fpeech  is  manifeftly  a 
corrupt  Tartarian,  their  origin  may  more  confiftently  be  de- 
rived from  that  nation.  In  the  year  1609  they  did  homage 
for  the  firft  time  to  the  Ruffian  empire  ; but  it  was  not  till 
towards  the  middle  of  the  i yth  century,  when  fome  Hems  of 
them  removed  higher  up  the  Tom,  that  they  became  pro- 
perly fubjefts  of  Ruffia  ; the  greater  part  of  them,  however, 
remained  with  the  Kalmucks.  The  former  dwelt  partly  in 
the  Tomhcoi  dillrift  of  the  Tobolffiian,  partly  in  the  Kuf- 
netlkian  circle  of  the  government  of  Kolhyvan  ; and  their 
number  is  fo  fmall,  that  they  only  reckon  about  yoo  males. 

TELES,  a town  of  the  county  of  Tyrol,  near  the  Inn  ; 
15  miles  W.S.W.  of  Infpruck. 

TELGEN,  a town  of  Sweden,  in  Sudermanland,  on 
the  lake  Mreler ; 15  miles  S.W.  of  Stockholm. 

TELGET,  a town  of  Germany,  in  the  biffiopric  of 
Munfter  ; 5 miles  E.S.E.  of  Munlter. 

TELGHIOURAN,  atown  of  Afiatic  Turkey,  in  the 
government  of  Diarbekir  ; 30  miles  S.  of  Diarbekir. 

TELHEIM,  a town  of  the  duchy  of  Wurzburg;  7 miles 
S.S.W.  of  Schweinfurt. 

TELHEIRO,  a town  of  Portugal,  in  the  province  of 
Beira  ; 6 miles  S.W.  of  Pinhel. 

TELICA,  a volcano  of  Mexico,  near  Tecoantepeque. 

TELICARDIOS,  in  Natural  Hi/lory,  the  name  given 
by  fome  authors  to  a Hone  found  in  the  ffiape  of  a heart. 
It  owes  this  figure  to  its  having  been  found  in  the  fhcll  of 
fome  large  bivalve  of  the  cockle  kind  ; and  is  more  ufually 
known  among  authors  under  the  name  of  bucardites. 

TELIGUL,  or  Telegul,  in  Geography,  a lake  of 
Ruffia,  in  the  Altay  mountains,  about  120  miles  in  circum- 
ference. N.  lat.  43°  12'.  E.  long.  64°  14'. 

TELIPHANO,  in  Botany,  a name  ufed  by  fome  au- 
thors for  the  doronicum,  or  leopard’s  bane. 

TELL,  William,  in  Biography,  a celebrated  Swils,  was 
an  inhabitant  of  middle  rank  of  Burgeln,  in  the  canton  of 
Uri,  and  fon-in-law  of  Walter  Furft.  In  1307  he  engaged 
in  the  confpiracy  againft  the  Aullrian  tyranny.  Gefler,  the 
German  bailiff,  fufpedling  a plot,  artfully  contrived  a fcheme 
for  afeertaining  the  extent  of  fubmiffion  to  the  Aullrian 
yoke.  Accordingly  he  fet  up  a hat  upon  a pole,  and  com- 
manded that  obeyfance  fhould  be  paid  to  it.  Tell  refilled 
the  command ; and,  as  tradition  reports,  the  arbitrary  bai- 
liff ordered  him  to  fhoot  with  an  arrow  at  an  apple  placed 
on  the  head  of  his  fon.  He  cleft  the  apple  without  hurting 
the  child  ; and  being  obferved  to  have  another  arrow,  he 
was  interrogated  what  he  intended  to  do  with  it.  He  un- 
hefitatingly  replied,  that  if  he  had  wounded  his  fon,  the 
other  fhaft  ffiould  have  been  diredled  to  the  bailiff’s  heart. 
This  bold  declaration  caufed  him  to  be  imprifoned.  Of 
this  fadl  there  is  no  doubt ; though  the  incident  of  the  ar- 
row and  apple  may  be  fabulous,  as  it  is  applied  by  Saxo 
Grammaticus  to  a Dane  at  an  earlier  period.  The  bailiff 
took  Tell  with  him  acrofa  the  lake  of  Lucern,  defigning  to 
convey  him  to  another  canton.  In  the  paffage,  a llorm 
arofe  ; and  the  veffel  beijng  in  danger,  the  fetters  of  Tell 
who  was  known  to  be  a ikilful  boatman,  were  taken  off, 
and  the  helm  w'as  committed  to  his  hands.  Availing  himfelf 
of  this  circunillance,  he  lleercd  to  a rock  and  made  his 
efc^pe.  Geller  on  landing  met  with  his  fate  from  an  arrow 
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of  Tell,  who  afterwards  retired  to  Stauffacher  in  the  canton 
of  Schweitz  ; and  on  the  following  new-year’s  day,  aU  the 
Aullrian  governors  were  feized  and  difmilfed  from  the  coun- 
try ; and  this  circumftance  is  faid  to  be  the  commencement 
of  Swifs  freedom.  Tell’s  death  is  fuppofed  to  have  been 
occafioned  by  an  inundation  at  Burgeln  in  the  year  1354. 
His  grateful  countrymen  erefted  a rude  chapel  to  his  honour 
on  the  fpot  where  he  refided,  and  another  upon  the  rock  on- 
which  he  landed.  His  pofterity,  however,  funk  into  ob- 
livion, without  any  permanent  diftindlion  ; the  lafl  ivho  bore 
his  name  died  in  1684,  and  the  lall  of  the  female  line  in 
1720.  Coxe.  Muller.  Gen.  Biog. 

TELLA  Pashnum,  in  Natural  Hijlory,  a name  given 
by  the  people  of  the  Eall  Indies  to  a kind  of  white  arfenic, 
or  rat’s-bane,  found  native  among  them. 

It  is  well  known  to  be  a fatal  poifon,  and  ufed  to  deftroy 
vermin.  It  lies  in  the  cliffs  of  rivers  among  llrata  of  ffone 
in  large  white  irregular  lumps ; when  held  to  the  fire,  it 
emits  copious  fumes,  fmelling  llrongly  of  garlic  and  fulphur, 
but  it  does  not  readily  melt  or  run. 

Tell  A Sagrum,  a name  given  by  the  natives  of  the  Eall 
Indies  to  a kind  of  earth  which  they  ufe  externally  to  dry 
up  ulcers,  and  internally  in  cafes  of  coughs  and  colds.-  It 
is  of  the  nature  of  the  finer  clays,  and  is  found  at  the  bot- 
tom of  lome  of  their  rivers. 

TELLEGROD,  in  Geography,  a morafs  on  the  borders 
of  Norway  and  Lapland,  which  cannot  be  croffed  without 
much  apprehenfion  of  danger.  During  winter  it  is  frozen 
to  the  depth  of  feveral  yards,  and  does  not  thaw  till  the 
fummer  is  far  advanced.  The  furface  may  appear  dry  and 
folid,  but  as  the  heat  Hill  penetrates  downwards,  the  icy 
floor  which  fupports  it,  foftening  and  melting,  bends  and 
trembles  under  the  ffiock  of  preffure,  and  at  lafl;  gives  way, 
fo  that  horfes,  carriages,  and  paffengers — all  fink  into  the 
abyfs.  Near  the  mouth  of  the  Fiord,  or  firth,  a bed  of 
clay-marle  is  feen  dillindlly  mixed  with  fmall  fliells.  Ap- 
pearances of  a like  kind  occur  along  the  fouthern  fhores  of 
Norway,  and  the  fafl  is  the  more  remarkable,  fince  no  foffile 
Ihells  have  been  ever  found  in  the  interior  of  the  country. 
This  marie,  however,  is  only  a local  formation,  and  rells  on 
the  fundamental  gneifs. 

TELLER,  an  officer  in  the  exchequer,  of  whom  there 
are  four  : whole  bufinefs  is  to  receive  all  monies  due  to  the 
crown,  and  thereupon  to  throw  down  a bill  through  a pipe 
into  the  tally-court,  where  it  is  received  by  the  auditor’s 
clerks,  who  attend  there  to  write  the  words  of  the  faid  bill 
upon  a tally,  and  then  deliver  it  to  be  entered  by  the  clerk 
of  the  pells,  or  his  clerk. 

The  tally  is  then  fplit  or  cloven  by  the  two  deputy  cham- 
berlains, who  have  their  feals  ; and  while  the  fenior  deputy 
reads  the  one  part,  the  junior  examines  the  other  part  -u'ith 
the  other  two  clerks. 

The  tellers’  places  are  in  the  king’s  gift,  and  they  have 
befides  their  chief  clerk  or  deputy,  and  other  clerks  for  the 
difpatch  of  bufinefs. 

Teller,  Marcgs,  in  Biography,  a prieft  and  mufical 
compofer  in  the  church  of  St.  Gervais,  in  Maeftricht,  pub- 
lilhed  in  1726,  his  firll  work  at  Augffiurg,  under  the  title 
of  “ Mufica  facra  ftylo  plane  Italico  et  Chromatico  pro 
Compofitionis  amatoribus,  compledlens  IX  Motetta  brevia 
de  Tempore,  et  II  Miffas  folemnes,  &c.”  His  fecond 
work  -vi'as  pollhumous,  and  publifl-ied  likewife  under  the 
folemn  title  of  “ Mufica  facra,”  confifting  of  four  maffes 
and  four  motets,  for  four  voices,  two  violins,  tenor,  baffoon, 
and  a baffo  continue,  or  figured  bafe. 

Teller,  Florian,  an  eminent  dramatic  compofer  of 
the  mufic  of  grand  opera  ballets.  In  1763  he  compofed 
mufic  for  the  ballet  of  Orpheus  and  Euridioe,  for  the 
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duke  of  Wurtemburg’s  theatre  at  Stuttgard ; and  the  year 
after,  for  his  highnefs’s  birth-day,  that  of  I^overre’s  grand 
ballet  called  “ The  Triumph  of  Neptune.”  The  ballet 
mufic  of  this  compofer  fuperfeded  that  of  Lulli  and  Ra- 
meau at  Paris  ; and  in  our  opera,  the  mufic  of  the  ballets 
hiftortques,  and  chaconnes  danced  by  Mad.  Heinel  and 
Veftris,  was  chiefly  the  produdlion  of  Teller. 

TELLES,  in  Geography,  a fea-port  of  Africa,  in  the 
kingdom  of  Fez,  on  the  coaft  of  the  Mediterranean  ; the 
harbour  is  fmall  but  fafe,  and  the  bottom  good  ; 1 20  miles 
E.S.E,  of  Tangiers. 

TELLICHERY,  a city  of  Hindooftan,  on  the  coall 
of  Malabar,  belonging  to  the  Englifh,  and  defended  by 
lines.  It  w?js  long  befieged  by  the  forces  of  Hyder  Ali ; 
but  in  the  year  1782  the  troops  were  defeated,  the  camp 
taken,  and  the  general  wounded  and  made  prifoner  by  the 
Britifh,  under  the  command  of  major  Abingdon.  The  fitua- 
tion  of  the  town  is  beautiful  and  healthy  : pepper  is  the 
great  article  of  trade,  and  cardamoms ; 48  miles  N.N.W. 
of  Calicut.  N.  lat.  11°  15'.  E.  long.  75°  20'. 

TELLICO,  a town  of  the  Rate  of  Tenneflee,  with  a 
block-houfe  ; co  miles  S.W.  of  Knoxville.  N.  lat.  27'. 
E.  long.  84°  18'. 

.jTELLIER,  Michael,  in  Biography,  a diftinguilhed 
Jefuit,  was  born  in  1643,  Pire,  in  Lower  Normandy. 
He  ftudied  at  the  Jefuits’  college  at  Caen,  and  entered  into 
the  fociety  at  eighteen  years  of  age.  Having  for  fome  time 
taught  the  fchools,  he  was  diredfed  by  his  fuperiors  to  pre- 
pare an  edition  of  Quintus  Curtius,  “ in  ufum  Delphini,” 
which  was  printed  in  1678.  He  was  afterwards  feledled, 
with  other  eminent  brethren,  to  eftablifli  at  the  Jefuits’  col- 
lege at  Paris  a fociety  of  learned  men,  who  might  retrieve 
the  honour  of  the  body  ; but  his  views  were  diredfed  to 
other  objedfs,  and  he  became  a zealous  controverfialill 
in  the  fubjedfs  of  difpute  between  the  Jefuits  and  other 
orders.  Accordingly,  in  1687,  he  publiflied  “ Defenfe  des 
Nouveaux  Chretiens  et  des  Miffionaires  de  la  Chine,  du  Ja- 
pon,  et  des  Indes,”  which  was  attacked  by  Arnauld  in  his 
“ Morale  Pratique,”  and  was  announced  to  the  holy  office  : 
and  fentence  of  condemnation  was  averted  by  a promife  that 
Tellier  fliould  come  to  Rome,  and  make  alterations  in  his 
work.  This  prepared  the  way  for  numerous  publications  ; 
in  confequence  of  which  Tellier  gained  increafing  reputa- 
tion, and  was  advanced  to  the  offices  of  revifor,  redtor,  and 
provincial.  Upon  the  death  of  F.  la  Chaife  in  1709,  he 
was  chofen,  in  competition  with  another  candidate,  and  in 
confequence  of  an  affumed  air  of  modefty,  to  fucceed  him 
as  confeffor  to  the  king.  But  whatever  modefty  he  might 
affume  to  ferve  a prefent  purpofe,  he  had  little  true  hu- 
mility. Ardent,  unfympathizing,  and  defpotic,  he  was 
hated  by  his  brethren  over  whom  he  tyrannized,  in  the  moft 
unwarrantable  manner.  Fontenelle,  who  well  knew  his  dif- 
pofition  and  charadfer,  hearing  of  his  appointment,  faid, 
“ The  Janfenifts  have  finned.”  His  firfl;  aft  was  the  demo- 
lition of  the  famous  houfe  of  Port  Royal,  which  he  razed 
to  its  foundation  ; he  then  forced  upon  the  nation  and  the 
magillrates  the  bull  Unigenitus  ; and  he  proceeded  with 
fuch  violence,  that  the  Jefuits  themfelves  faid,  “ Father  le 
Tellier  drives  us  at  fuch  a rate  that  he  will  overturn  us.” 
Tellier’s  conduft  brought  difgrace  on  the  fociety,  and  was 
ultimately  the  chief  occafion  of  its  abolition.  On  the  death 
of  Louis  XIV.  he  was  exiled,  firft  to  Amiens,  and  after- 
wards to  La  Fleche,  where  he  died  in  1719,  at  the  age 
of  feventy-fix.  The  morals  of  Tellier  were  regular  ; and 
though  fome  perfons  fufpedfed  him  of  hypocrify,  others  have 
with  greater  probability  believed,  that  he  was  aftuated  by 
real  zeal  for  the  principles  which  he  had  adopted.  He  was  a 
man  of  literatmre,  wote  many  works,  and  was  a member  of 


the  Academy  of  Belles  Lettres.  Nouv.  Dift.  D’Alem- 
bert’s Hill,  of  the  Jefuits. 

TELLIGT,  in  Geography,  a town  of  Germany,  in  the 
biffiopric  of  Munfter,  with  a rich  abbey,  on  the  Ems ; 
3 miles  from  Munfter. 

TELLIGUO  Mountains,  or  Iron  Mountains.  See 
Iron  Mountains. 

TELLINA,  in  the  Linnaean  fyftem  of  Conchology,  a 
diftindf  genus  of  the  clafs  of  Vermes,  and  order  of  Teftacea. 
For  the  charafters  of  this  genus,  fee  Conchology.  Gmelin 
enumerates  ninety-one  fpecies. 

TELLINGANA,  in  Geography,  a province  of  Hin- 
dooftan, now  called  Golconda. 

TELLINGSTEDE,  a town  of  the  duchy  of  Hol- 
ftein  ; ii  miles  S.E.  of  Lunden. 

TELLIPOLI,  a town  on  the  N.  coaft  of  the  ifland  of 
Ceylon  ; 9 miles  N.  of  Jaffnapatam, 

TELLO,  a town  on  the  W.  coaft  of  the  ifland  of  Ce- 
lebes, and  capital  of  a fmall  kingdom,  once  united  to  Ma- 
caflar.  S.  lat.  5°.  E.  long.  120°  2'. — Alfo,  a town  on  the 
W.  coaft  of  the  ifland  of  Lombock.  S.  lat.  8°  24’.  E. 
long.  1 1 5°  45'. 

Tello  Langue,  a town  on  the  W.  coaft  of  Sumatra. 
N.  lat.  o°5i'.  E.  long.  98°  21'. 

Tello  Point,  a cape  on  the  W.  coaft  of  Sumatra.  S. 
lat.  i°5o'.  E.  long.  100°  31'. 

TELLONIUM.  See  Thelonium. 

TELLONUM,  in  Ancient  Geography,  a place  of  Gaul, 
in  Aquitania,  near  the  fea-coaft,  S.E.  of  Burdigala. 

TELLOW,  in  Geography,  a town  of  Branden’ourg,  in 
the  Middle  Mark,  famous  for  its  turnips  ; 10  miles  S.  of 
Berlin.  N.  lat.  52°  23'.  E.  long.  13°  15'. 

TELLUDOPIN,  a town  of  the  ifland  of  Celebes,  in 
Buggefs  bay.  S.  lat.  2°  35'. 

' TELLURE,  in  Agriculture.  See  Tiller. 

TELLURIUM,  in  Mineralogy,  a metal  difeovered  by 
Klaproth,  combined  with  gold  and  filver,  in  the  ores  from 
the  bannat  of  Temefwar,  and  in  the  Farzebay  mountains  in 
Tranfylvania.  The  ores  of  this  metal  are  denominated  na- 
tive tellurium,  graphic  tellurium,  yellovu  tellurium,  and  black 
tellurium  ore. 

N ative  Tellurium  ; Gedigen  Sylvan,  Werner. — The  colour 
is  intermediate  between  tin  and  filver  white,  and  fometimes 
inclines  to  fteel-grey.  This  ore  is  found  maffive  and  difle- 
minated  ; it  is  faid  fometimes  to  occur  cryftallized  in  four- 
fided  prifms  ; it  occurs  alfo  in  fmall  granular  concretions. 
It  yields  to  the  knife,  and  is  rather  brittle.  The  fpecific 
gravity,  according  to  Klaproth,  is  6.15.  Before  the  blow- 
pipe, native  tellurium  melts  eafily  before  ignition  ; it  burns 
with  a greeniffi  flame,  and  is  entirely  volatilized  in  a denfe 
white  vapour,  which  has  the  acrid  odour  of  horfe-radifh. 
When  expofed  to  a low  heat,  it  is  converted  into  a yellowifli 
or  blackifli  oxyd  : by  an  increafe  of  temperature  it  forms  a 
dark  brown  or  black  glafs,  in  which  gold  grains  are  inter- 
fperfed  : at  a ftill  higher  heat  the  oxyd  is  entirely  volatilized. 
The  conftituent  parts  are,  according  to  Klaproth, 

Tellurium  . . . _ 92.55 

Iron  .....  7.20 

Gold 25 

The  proportion  of  gold  is  however  variable.  In  one  va- 
riety of  native  tellurium,  Klaproth  found  9 parts  in  the  100 
of  gold.  Native  tellurium  occurs  in  veins  with  quartz  and 
lithomarge.  It  is  known,  in  the  older  works  on  mineralogy, 
by  the  name  of  aurum  problematicum,  aurum  paradoxicum,  and 
white  gold  ore. 

Graphic  Telluriu7n;  Tellure  natif  graphique,  Haiiy. — This 
is  worked  as  an  ore  of  gold  at  Offenbanya,  in  Tranfylvania, 
8 where 
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where  it  has  hitherto  only  been  found.  It  is  fo  called,  from 
the  particular  appearance  formed  by  the  aggregation  of  the 
cryltals  ; it  occurs  in  veins  in  porphyry.  The  colour  of  gi'a- 
phic  tellurium  is  fteel-grey,  which  is  fometimes  varioufly 
tamifhed  by  expofure  to  the  air : it  is  alfo  found  white, 
yellowj  or  lead-grey.  It  has  a fliining  metallic  luftre.  It 
occurs  maffive,  diffeminated  in  leaves,  and  cryftallized  in 
fmall  compreffed  hexahedrai  prifms,  either  with  or  without 
tetrahedral  fummits,  and  generally  arranged  in  rows  on  the 
furface  of  quartz.  There  are  frequently  other  prifms  at- 
tached to  the  extremities  of  the  former,  at  right  angles  with 
them,  giving  the  whole  row  an  appearance  of  Perfepolitan 
characters.  The  planes  of  the  cryltals  are  fmooth.  “ The 
maflive  variety,  which  is  very  rare,  occurs  in  granular  diftinCt 
concretions.”  (Jamefon’s  Min.)  It  is  foft,  brittle,  and 
frangible,  and  yields  a lead-grey  llreak.  The  fpecific  gra- 
vity is  5.723.  Before  the  blow-pipe  it  burns  with  a green 
flame,  and  is  volatilized.  The  conllituent  parts,  according 
to  Klaproth,  are 

Tellurium  . - _ . - 60 

Gold  ------  30 

Silver  ------  10 

7'ellow  Tellurium  Ore, — The  colour  of  this  ore  is  filver- 
white,  palling  into  yellowilh  or  brafs-white  and  grey.  It  oc- 
curs in  grains,  and  in  minute  comprefied  four-fided  prifms, 
with  a lamellar  ItruCture  and  bright  metallic  lullre  : it  dfo  oc- 
curs maffive  and  reticulated  ; it  is  foft  and  fomewhat  feCtile : 
the  fpecific  gravity  is  10.878.  The  conftituent  parts,  ac- 
cording to  Klaproth,  are 


Tellurium 
Gold 
Lead 
Silver 
Sulphur  - 

This  ore,  which  is  worked  for  the  gold  and  filver  It  con- 
tains, has  hitherto  been  found  only  at  Nagyag,  in  Tranfyl- 
vania.  It  occurs  in  fmall  irregular  veins  in  porphyry.  The 
moft  frequent  vein-ftones  are  brown  fpar-  and  quartz  : it  is 
fometi^les  alTociated  with  red  manganefe  ore,  fulphuret  of 
manganefe,  native  arfenic,  pliimofe  antimony,  and  native  gold. 

Black  Tellurium  Ore ; Nagyagcrz,  Werner. — The  colour 
of  this  ore  is  between  iron-black  and  dark  lead-grey.  It 
occurs  maffive  and  in  leaves,  and  alfo  cryllallized,  in  the  fol- 
lowing foi-ms  ; oblique  four-fided  tables,  reftangular  four- 
fided  tables,  fix  and  eight-fided  tables,  and  in  acute  oftohe- 
drpns  acuminated  at  the  fummit.  It  has  a fplendeut  me- 
tallic luftre,  a more  or  lefs  curved  lamellar  flrudlure,  with 
joints  on  cleavage  in  one  direftion.  It  yields  eafily  to  the 
knife,  and  is  feftile  : the  thin  laminae  arc  flexible : it  ftains 
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flightly  when  rubbed  in  the  fingers.  The  fpecific  gravity 
is  8.919.  This  ore  melts  very  eafily  before  the  blow-pipe  ; 
the  fulphur  and  tellurium  are  volatilized  ; a blackilh  round- 
coloured  globule  remains,  which,  on  being  melted  with 
borax,  yields  a globule  which  conlifts  of  gold  alloyed  with 
filver  ; the  flag  which  remains  tinges  borax  violet-blue.  Its 
conftituent  parts,  according  to  Klaproth,  are 


Tellurium  - 

Lead  - - . . 

Gold  - . - - 

Silver  - _ - - 

Copper  - - - - 

Sulphur  - - - . 

This  ore  is  found  aflbciated  with  the  preceding  ore  of 
tellurium.  An  ore  of  tellurium  has  lately  been  dilcovered 
in  Norway  by  Efmark.  An  account  of  the  mines  where 
tcllunum  is  obtained,  was  publifhed  by  M.  Stutz  in  the  new 
Memoirs  of  the  Society  of  Naturalifts  at  Berh'n,  vol.  ji. 
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1799,  and  by  Efmark,  entitled  “ An  Account  of  a Mine- 
ralogical  Journey  through  Hungary,  Tranfylvania,  and  the 
Bannat,”  in  the  Neuen  Bergmanniffchen  Journal,  vols.  i- 
and  ii.  Dr.  Clarke,  in  the  4th  vol.  of  his  Travels,  has  alfo 
recently  given  a defeription  of  the  tellurium  mines,  from 
which  we  (hall  briefly  extradf  the  moft  interefting  particulars 
at  the  clofe  of  the  prefent  article. 

Analyjis  of  the  Ores  of  Tellurium. — Thefe  ores  are  worked 
for  the  gold  and  filver  they  contain  ; and  the  tellurium  with 
which  they  are  combined  being  extremely  volatile  at  a low 
degree  of  heat,  this  metal  was  loft  in  the  procefs  of  extradfion, 
and  was  for  a long  time  fuppofed  to  be  antimony.  Muller  firft. 
fufpedfed  that  it  was  a new  metal.  Bergmann  made  feveral 
experiments  upon  it,  but  left  the  queftion  undecided. 

Klaproth,  in  1798,  read  an  account  of  the  difeovery  of 
this  new  metal  in  the  public  fitting  of  the  Royal  Acad^y 
of  Sciences  at  Berlin. 

The  procefs  of  extradling  the  metal  from  native  telluribm 
is  as  follows.  Six  parts  of  muriatic  acid  are  poured  on  the 
crude  ore,  which  has  been  previoufly  feparated  as  much  as 
poffible  from  its  matrix,  and  mechanically  divided.  Heat  is 
applied,  and  three  parts  of  nitric  acid  are  added  by  degrees. 
A violent  effervefcence  takes  place.  By  this  procefs  the 
metallic  portion  of  the  ore  is  diffolved,  leaving  the  matrix, 
which  is  principally  quartz,  behind.  In  the  next  place,  the 
filtered  folution  is  carefully  diluted  with  as  much  water  as 
it  will  bear  without  being  rendered  turbid.  Cauftic  potafh 
or  foda  is  added,  until  the  precipitate  which  is  firft  produced 
difappears,  and  only  a dark -brown  flimy  refidue  remains. 

Decant  the  folution,  fetting  the  refiduum  apart  for  fub- 
fequent  examination  : it  confifts  of  iron  and  gold.  To  the 
alkaline  folution  add  muriatic  acid,  until  it  be  faturated, 
moll  accurately  obfervmg  the  point  of  faturation.  A copi- 
ous white  precipitate  enfues,  which  in  a railed  temperature 
falls  to  the  bottom  of  the  velTel  in  the  form  of  a heavy 
powder.  It  is  then  colledted,  and  wafhed  with  equal  parts 
of  water  and  fpirits  of  wine,  and  dried  in  a gentle  warmth. 
This  is  the  oxyd  of  tellurium.  To  reduce  it  to  a metallic 
form,  it  fhould  be  heated  in  a fmall  glafs  retort  along  with 
one-twelfth  of  its  weight  of  charcoal,  or  it  may  be  previ- 
oufly moiftened  with  oil.  Adapt  a receiver  to  the  retort, 
and  let  heat  be  applied  till  the  powder  be  brought  to  a ftate 
of  ignition.  Small  metallic  drops  will  be  feen  liniiig  the 
upper  part  of  the  retort,  which  fall  down  feparately,  and 
are  fucceeded  by  others.  On  refrigeration,  the  reduced 
metal  (excepting  fome  few  metallic  drops  on  the  flioulder 
of  the  retort)  is  found  fufed,  with  a clean  fplendeut  furface, 
which  is  moft  frequently  cry  ftalline.  At  the  moment  the  reduc- 
tion takes  place,  a quantity  of  carbonic  acid  gas  is  fuddenly 
generated,  carrying  along  with  it  fome  particles  of  the  mixture, 
which  it  depofits  in  the  receiver.  The  other  ores  of  tellurium 
being  worked  as  gold  ore  ; for  their  analyfis,  fee  Gold. 

Tellurium  in  the  pure  reguline  ftate  was  firft  obtained  by 
Klaproth,  who  has  given  the  following  defeription  of  it  : 
it  is  of  a tin-white  colour,  verging  to  lead -grey ; it  has  a very* 
high  metallic  fplendour,  and  a foliated  ftruclure  ; the  furfaces 
of  tlie  fragments  are  very  brilliant.  When  cooling  flowly 
after  fufion,  it  aiTumes  a cryftalline  furface.  It  is  very 
brittle,  and  eafily  reduced  to  powder.  Among  all  the-known 
fufible  metals,  except  the  metalline  alkalies  or  earths,  teUw- 
rium  poflefles  the  leaft  fpecific  gravity,  being  only  6.185. 

Tellurium  melts  looner  than  antimony,  when  expofed  to 
the  fame  degree  of  heat,  but  later  than  lead.  It  inflames 
upon  charcoal  beiore  the  blowpipe  with  a violence  refem- 
bhng  detonation,  and  with  a vivid  light-blue  flame,  wliich  on 
the  edges  has  a greenifli  tinge.  By  the  continued  adlion  of 
the  blowpipe,  it  is  entirely  diffipated  in  a greyifli-white 
vapour,  and  emits  a fmell  like  that  of  feraped  r^idifli. 
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Tellurium  aittalgamates  very  imperfeftly  with  mercury, 
even  when  heat  is  applied.  It  combines  with  fulphilr  in 
equal  proportions  when  fufed  in  a gentle  heat,  and  forms 
a lead-coloured  ftriated  fubftance.  With  nitric  acid,  tel- 
lurium yields  a limpid  colourlefs  folution,  which  is  not  ren- 
dered turbid  by  water.  In  the  concentrated  folution,  very 
light,  flender,  needle-lhaped  cryftals  are  formed,  which  com- 
monly alfume  a dendritical  arrangement.  Muriatic  acid,  on 
the  addition  of  a little  nitric  acid,  affords  a fimilar  clear  folu- 
tion of  this  metal.  This  faturated  folution  is  decompofed 
by  the  mere  addition  of  water,  which  throws  down  a white 
powder,  but  this  is  again  diffolved  on  adding  more  water. 

The  powder  thrown  down  is  not  a pure  oxyd  of  tellurium, 
as  it  is  combined  with  a fmall  quantity  of  muriatic  acid. 
If  tellurium  be  expofed  to  one  hundred  times  its  weight  of 
concentrated  fulphuric  acid,  the  acid  gradually  acquires  a 
tinge  of  a fine  deep  amethyftine  red.  This  colour  is  de- 
ftroyed  by  the  addition  of  water,  and  by  heat. 

Carbonated  and  pure  alkalies  precipitate  tellurium  in 
the  form  of  a white  oxyd,  combined  with  water  or  an 
hydrate.  This  is  rediffolved  by  an  excefs  of  alkali.  Al- 
kaline fulphurets  throw  down  a dark-brown  or  blackifh  pre- 
cipitate. Tindfure  of  galls  produces  a flocculent  yellow 
precipita*'e.  The  folutions  of  this  metal  in  acids  are  not 
decompofed  by  prufliate  of  potafh,  a property  which  tel- 
lurium poffeffes  in  common  with  gold,  platina,  iridium, 
ofmium,  rhodium,  and  antimony.  Zinc  and  iron  precipi- 
tate tellurium  from  its  folution  in  acids,  in  the  metallic  flate, 
in  the  fhape  of  blackifh  flocculi,  which  acquire  a metallic 
luftre  by  trituration.  Phofphorus  is  gradually  coated  with 
metallic  laminae  in  a muriatic  folution  of  tellurium. 

Oxyd  of  tellurium  on  charcoal  is  reduced  with  briflc  effer- 
vefcence,  and  afterwards  volatilized ; but  if  heated  in  a 
fmall  glafs  retort  it  fufes,  and  on  refrigeration  exhibits  a 
ftraw-yellow  colour  and  a ftriated  texture.  Some  of  thefe 
properties  of  pure  metallic  tellurium  are  common  to  native 
tellurium.  Since  the  firft  difcovery  of  this  metal  by  Kla- 
proth, it  has  been  further  afcertained,  that  it  combines 
with  chlorine  in  the  proportion  of  lOO  parts  of  tellurium 
w'ith  90.5  of  chlorine.  Tellurium  forms  two  diftindf  com- 
pounds with  hydrogen,  the  one  of  which  is  fohd,  and  the 
other  gafeous.  The  firft  is  formed  by  making  tellurium 
the  negative  furface  in  water  in  the  Galvanic  circuit;  by  this 
a brown  powder  is  produced,  which  is  a folid  hydruret  of 
tellurium.  The  fecond  is  formed  by  afting  with  dilute 
fulphuric  acid  upon  the  alloy  of  tellurium  and  potafiium,  by 
which  a peculiar  gas  is  produced,  having  a fmell  refembling 
that  of  fulphuretted  liydrogen.  It  is  abforbed  by  water,  and 
a claret-coloured  folution  refults,  which  by  expofuie  to  the 
air  becomes  brown,  and  depofits  tellurium.  After  being 
v/afhed  with  a fmall  quantity  of  water,  this  gas  does  not 
aiTeft  vegetable  blue  colours.  It  burns  with  a blueifti  flame, 
depofitiiig  oxyd  of  tellurium,  and  unites  with  alkalies.  It  pre- 
cipitates moft  metallic  folutions,  and  is  itfelf  inftantly  de- 
compofed by  chlorine  gas.  It  may  be  called  telluretted 
hydrogen  gas. 

Tellurium  is  one  of  thofe  metals  whofe  oxyds  poflefs  the 
charafters  of  - acids,  and  form  diftinft  claftes  of  falts.  The 
falts  formed  by  a combination  of  a bafe  with  the  oxyd  of 
tellurium,  are  called  by  Berzelius  tellurets. 

Tellurium,  according  to  Klaproth,  combines  with  oxygen 
in  the  proportion  of  too  parts  of  the  metal  with  20.5  of 
oxygen  ; but  Berzelius  determines  the  proportions  to  be 
100  tellurium  and  27.83  oxygen. 

This  metal  has  not  hitherto  been  applied  to  any  ufeful 
purpofe  in  the  arts,  which  may  probably  be  attributed  to  its 
fcardty,  and  the  comparative  recentnefs  of  its  difcovery. 

Tdlurium  Mines. — “ The  mine  of  Nagyag  is  diftant  about 
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15  miles  from  Deva,  in  the  bannat  of  Temefwar : k is  fitu- 
ated  in  the  heights  of  the  mountains,  lying  on  the  north 
fide  of  the  river  Moros.  After  croffing  the  river,  we  began 
to  climb  thefe  heights.  The  roads  were  not  bad,  but  alrnofl 
the  whole  journey  to  Nagyag  was  up  a deep  afcr-nt.  We 
were  five  hours,  although  drawn  by  four  horf  s in  a light 
car,  before  we  reached  the  fmall  town  where  the  mine  has 
been  opened. 

“ As  Tranfylvania  is  the  only  country  in  the  whole  world 
where  tellurium  has  been  difcovered,  our  curiofity  was 
greatly  excited  to  view  the  Nagyag  mine.  At  laft  the  pro- 
fpeft  opened  upon  us  with  great  boldnefs  of  fcenery  quite 
among  the  fummits  of  this  mountainous  region,  and  in  a 
manner  highly  pifturefque  and  ftriking.  The  fituation  of 
the  mine  was  diftinguilhed  by  an  immenfe  heap  of  difcardcd 
minerals  thi'own  out  in  working  it. 

“ The  whole  village  of  Nagyag  has  been  undermined  ; the 
works  are  not  only  carried  on  upon  a grand  and  extenfive 
fcale,  but  they  are  condufted  with  a degree  of  neatnefs, 
for  which  the  Germans  have  long  been  famous  in  mining. 
Some  fpecimens  of  tellurium  are  fo  exceedingly  rich  in 
gold,  that  in  the  fale  of  them  for  the  crown,  it  is  neceflary 
to  weigh  them,  and  to  eftimate  the  price  according  to 
the  quantity  of  gold  they  contain.  This  kind  of  ore  is 
always  kept  locked  up  in  private  warehoufes.  The  com- 
mon ore  lies  expofed  in  heaps,  at  which  the  workmen  are 
bufily  employed  in  preparing  the  ore  for  ftamping. 

“ When  the  mine  was  firft  difcovered,  the  mountains  around, 
it  were  covered  with  forefts,  which  have  fince  been  cut 
down  to  fupply  the  mines  with  timber.  The  difcovery  of 
the  mine  is  thus  related  on  the  refpedtable  authority  of  barou 
Boon,  in  his  letter  to  profeflbr  Feber.  ‘ A Wallachian, 
whofe  name  was  Armenian  Jolm,  came  to  my  father,  then 
pofTefled  of  a rich  filver  mine  at  Cuertes,  telling  him,  that 
as  he  conftantly  obferved  flames  iflfuiug  from  and  plamng 
upon  a fiffure  in  ;he  Nagyag  foreft,  he  was  of  opinion  that 
rich  ore  might  be  hid  under  ground.  My  father  was  fortu- 
nate enough  to  liften  to  the  poor  man’s  tale  ; and  accord- 
ingly he  drove  a gallery  in  the  ground  which  the  Walb- 
chian  had  pointed  out.  The  works  went  on  fome  years 
without  fuccefs,  and  my  father  had  refolved  to  give  them 
up.  However,  he  made  a laft  drift  towards  the  fiffure, 
and  there  he  difcovered  the  black  and  lamellated  gold  ores, 
which  were  at  firft  looked  upon  as  iron  glimmer,  but  proved, 
when  allayed,  to  be,  what  they  really  are,  rich  gold  ores.” 
Travels  through  the  Bannat,  Lond.  1799. 

“ Other  veins  were  afterwards  difcovered  running  parallel 
to  each  other  from  north  to  fouth,  and  dipping  Bom  weft 
to  eaft.  When  Boon  vifited  Nagyag,  the  mine  had  only 
been  worked  to  the  depth  of  60  fathoms.  Its  depth  is 
now  1 50  fathoms.  The  mountains  are  entirely  compofed 
of  porphyry,  covered  with  red  clay  or  red  flate  and  fand- 
ftone.  The  veins  break  off  as  foon  as  they  reach  the  red  flate. 
Thefe  veins  contain  with  the  ore,  felfparand  fatquartz.  There 
is  alfo  found  here  a very  rich  kind  of  ore,  which  is  finely 
woven  into  the  texture  of  a reddifli  felfpar.  Among  the 
rich  ores,  native  filver  occurs  mixed  with  gold.  Another 
variety  is  called  by  the  miners  cotton  ore  ; it  conlifts  of  little 
native  filvery  gold  grains  in  tellurium,  adhering  to  an  argil- 
laceous matrix.  All  the  femi-metals  at  Nagyag  are  found, 
when  carefully  analyfed,  to  contain  gold.  According  to 
Boon,  the  tellurium  mines  in  the  courfe  of  20  years  yielded 
above  4,000,000  florins  in  gold  and  filver.  At  the  time  of 
our  arrival  it  had  been  worked  60  years,  and  was  equally 
produdfive,” 

TELLUS,  Terra,  ©,  in  AJlronomy.  See  Earth. 

TELMARA,  in  Ancient  Geography,  a town  of  Afia 
Minor,  in  Caria. 
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TELMEEN,in  G^'oj'ra/Aj,atownof  Africa,  in  the  country 
of  Sahara,  anciently  called  Almaena  ; 50  miles  W.  of  Gabs. 

TELMES,  a town  of  Morocco  ; 15  miles  from  Safi. 

TELMISSUS,  in  Ancient  Geography,  a name  given  to 
three  towns  in  Afia  Minor,  one  at  the  diftance  of  60  ftadia 
from  Haliearnaffus,  in  Lycia  ; fituated  at  the  S.E.  part  of 
the  gulf  of  Glaucus,  leagues  N.E.  of  the  promontory 
Telmeffus,  and  nearly  S.W.  of  the  mouth  of  the  river 
Glaucus.  Its  inhabitants  were  famous  for  their  lleill  in 
augury  : this  town  had  a very  fine  theatre  ; — the  fecond 
was  in  Caria,  and  the  third  in  Pifidia. — Alfo,  a mountain 
of  Afia  Minor,  in  Lycia. 

TELO  Maktius,  a port  of  Gallia  Narbonnenfis.  See 
Toulon. 

TELOBIS,  a town  of  Spain,  in  the  Tarragonefe,  be- 
longing to  the  Jaccatani.  Ptol. 

TELOBO,  in  Geography,  a fmall  ifland  in  the  Eaft 
Indian  fea,  near  the  weft  coaft  of  Gilolo.  S.  lat.  i°  6'. 
E.  long,  127°  15'. 

TELON,  a name  given  by  the  chemifts  to  fire. 

TELONiE,  among  the  Athenians,  farmers  of 

the  public  revenues  : for  the  feverity  with  which  they  were 
liandled,  in  cafe  they  failed,  fee  Potter,  Archasol.  Grsec. 
lib.  i.  c.  14.  tom.  i.  p.  81. 

TELONIUM.  See  Thelonium. 

TELONIUS,  Salto,  in  Ancient  Geography,  a river  of 
Italy,  in  the  country  of  the  Sabines.  It  fprang  towards  the 
S.  of  Carfeoli,  and  ran  N.  to  difcharge  itfelf  into  the  Velinus. 

TELOPEA,  in  Botany,  from  rnXai'To.:,  confpicuous  at  a 
^iflance,  a name  very  fuitable  to  this  magnificent  fhrub,  with 
its  fine  fcarlet  flowers — Brown  Tr.  of  Linn.  Soc.  v.  10. 
197.  Prodr.  Nov.  Holl.  v.  i.  388.  Ait.  Hort.  Kew. 
V.  I.  212. — Our  Embothrium  fpeciojijfinmm,  with  E.  tnm- 
catum  of  Labill.  Nov.  Holl.  v.  i.  32.  t.  44,  conftitute  this 
genus.  See  Embothrium,  from  which  we  are  unwilling  to 
feparate  tliem,  for  the  reafons  given  under  Oreocallis. 
The  extremely  clofe  natural  affinity,  and  great  refemblance, 
of  thefe  plants  to  each  other,  makes  us  miftruft  even  the 
technical  charafter  of  the  lateral  Jligma  (omitted  indeed  in 
Hort.  Kew.),  fuppofing  that  organ  to  be  really  terminal  in 
Embothrium,  whieh  on  a careful  infpecftion  we  find  reafon  to 
doubt.  The  efficient  part  of  the  ftigma  in  E.  coccineum  is 
certainly  oblique.  We  wifh  to  learn,  rather  th:in  to  diftate, 
but  we  cannot  confide  implicitly  in  the  moft  able  guide. 

TELOS,  PiscopiA,  in  Ancient  Geography,  an  ifland  of 
the  Archipelago,  fituated  S.E.  of  the  ifle  of  Cos,  and 
N.W.  of  that  of  Rhodes.  Pliny  fays  that  it  was  cele- 
brated for  its  perfumes. 

TELPAH,  in  Geography,  a town  of  Hindooftan,  in 
Bahar  ; 40  miles  S.S.W.  of  Patna. 

TELPHUSSA,  in  Ancient  Geography,  a town  of  the 
Peloponnefus,  in  Arcadia,  upon  an  eminence,  at  fome  dif- 
tance from,  the  river  Ladon,  S.E.  of  Trophasa.  A temple 
of  Ceres  was  fituated  near  this  town,  in  which  fhe  was 
honoured  under  the  name  of  Lufia. 

TELUMNUM,  a town  of  Aquitanic  Gaul,  on  the  route 
from  Aquae  Tarbellicse  to  Burdigala,  between  Caequofa  and 
Salamacum.  Anton.  Itin.  This  is  the  fame  with  Tellonum. 

TELWARiVH,  in  Geography,  a town  of  Hindooftan, 
ill  Agimere  ; 25  miles  N.  of  Buddakano. 

TEMA,  a town  of  Africa,  in  the  kingdom  of  Ningo, 
on  the  Gold  Coaft. 

TEMACPIIS,  in  Natural  Hijlory,  the  name  of  a genus 
of  foffils,  of  the  clafs  of  th  • gypl'ums  ; the  charafters  of 
•which  are  thefe  : it  is  of  a fofter  fubftance  than  many  of 
the  other  genera,  and  of  a very  bright  and  glittering  hue. 
The  name  is  derived  from  the  Greek  frujluhm,  a 

fmall  irregular  fragment ; the  bodies  of  this  genus  being 


compofed  of  an  aflemblage  of  multitudes  of  irregular  flaky 
fragments,  as  are  all  the  gypfums  ; but  no  genus  of  them 
fo  vifibly  as  thefe.  Hill.  See  Gypsum. 

TEMALA,  Negrais,  m Ancient  Geography,  a mari- 
time town  of  India,  on  the  weftern  coaft  beyond  the  Ganges, 
S.  of  Berabonna,  where  the  coaft  turns  towards  the  E, 
at  the  W.  mouth  of  the  river  Sabaracus. — Alfo,  a river  01 
India,  the  mouth  of  which  was  near  Berabonna,  and  the 
promontory  of  Temala. 

TEMAN,  in  Commerce,  the  name  of  a dry  meafure  at 
Mocha,  in  Arabia,  containing  40  meemedas  or  kellas,  and 
weighing  in  rice  168  lbs.  avoirdupois. 

TEMANIK,  in  Geography,  a town  of  Perfia,  in  the 
province  of  Kerman  ; 25  miles  S.  of  Maftih. 

TEMAPARA,  in  Zoology,  the  name  of  a peculiar 
fpecies  of  lizard,  called  alfo  tejugiiacu. 

It  approaches  much  to  the  nature  of  the  iguana,  but  is 
black,  fpotted  with  white. 

TEMBA,  in  Geography,  a province  of  the  kingdom  of 
Angola. 

TEMBA  RE,  a town  on  the  weft  coaft  of  the  ifland 
of  Celebes.  S.  lat.  1°  27'.  E.  long.  119°  20'. 

TEMBASA,  in  Ancient  Geography,  a celebrated  town 
of  Greece,  in  the  Peloponnefus.  Pliny. 

TEMBEN,  in  Geography,  a town  of  Abyffinia ; 100 
miles  E.S.E.  of  SirE 

TEMBLEQUE,  a town  of  Spain,  in  New  Caftile  ; 
13  miles  E.S.E.  of  Toledo. 

TEMBRIUM,  or  Tymbrium,  in  Ancient  Geography,  a 
town  of  Afia,  in  Phrygia. 

TEMBROGIUS,  a river  of  Alia,  in  Phrygia,  which 
ran  into  tlie  Sangarius. 

TEMBRUS,  a town  of  the  ifland  of  Cyprus. 

TEMBUL,  in  Botany,  a name  ufed  by  fome  authors 
for  the  plant  called  betel. 

TEMDE,  in  Geography,  a river  of  England,  which  runs 
into  the  Severn,  2 miles  above  Ludlow. 

TEMDEGUE  Kiamen,  a poll  of  Chinefe  Tartary  ; 
10  miles  S.E.  of  Tcitcicar. 

TEME,  or  Team,  a river  of  England,  which  rifes  in 
the  county  of  Radnor,  and  runs  into  the  Severn,  2 miles 
below  Worcefter. 

TEMEH,  a town  of  Egypt,  on  the  left  bank  of  the 
Nile  ; 9 miles  N.  of  Tahta. 

T emeu  IJehag,  a town  of  Egypt ; 1 2 miles  N.  of  Fayoum. 

TEMELET,  a town  of  Morocco  ; 70  miles  W.S.W. 
of  Morocco. 

TEMELO,  in  Ichthyology,  a name  ufed  by  fome  for 
the  fifli  called  in  Englilh  the  grayling,  and  in  fome  places 
the  umber. 

TEMEN,  in  Geography,  a town  of  Arabia,  in  the  pro- 
vince of  Nedsjed  ; 80  miles  S.vS.E.  of  Jamama. 

TEMENDEFUST,  or  Metafust,  a town  of  Algi«-s ; 
10  miles  E.  of  Algiers. 

TEMENEH,  a town  of  Afiatic  Turkey,  in  Natolia ; 
52  miles  W.N.W.  of  Sinob. 

TEMENI,  a town  of  the  ifland  of  Candia  ; 6 miles  S. 
of  Candy. 

Temeni  Porta,  in  Ancient  Geography,  a fmall  town  of 
Afia  Minor,  in  Lydia. 

TEMENIA,  a town  of  Afia,  in  Phrygia,  on  the  con- 
fines of  Lycaonia. 

TEMENIUM,  a fortrefs  of  the  Peloponnefus,  on  the 
confines  of  the  Argolide.  Here  were  two  temples,  one 
dedicated  to  Neptune,  and  another  to  Venus. 

TEMERICUS  Ager,  a fmall  country  of  Gallia  Nar- 
bonnenfis, towards  the  iource  of  the  Rhine. 

TEMES,  in  Geography,  a river  of  Hungary,  which  rifes 
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in  the  fouth-eaft  part  of  the  mountaing,  and  runs  into  the 
Danube,  oppofite  Belgrade. 

TEMESA,  in  Ancient  Geography,  a town  of  Italy,  in 
Brutium,  called  Tempfa  or  Temla  in  the  time  of  Strabo. 

TEMESCAMANG,  in  Geography,  the  principal  of 
thofe  lakes  in  Lower  Canada  formed  by  the  Utawas  and  its 
contributory  ftreams,  which  lake  has  always  been  a trading 
port,  and  which  may  be  faid  to  continue,  by  a fucceffion  of 
rivers  and  lakes,  upwards  of  50  leagues  from  the  Forks, 
palling  near  the  waters  of  the  lake  Abbitiby,  in  N.  lat. 
48°  30',  which  is  received  by  the  Mode  river,  that  dif- 
charges  itfelf  into  James  bay,  Mackenzie’s  Travels. 

TEMESCHU,  a town  of  New  Mexico,  in  the  province 
of  Mayo  ; 160  miles  E.N.E.  of  Santa  Cruz. 

TEMESVAR,  or  Temeswar,  a town  of  Hungary. 
This  is  an  important  fortrefs,  fituated  on  the  river  Beg, 
which  forms  a-morafs  round  it,  and  is  ilrongly  fortified. 
It  is  the  capital  of  a bannat,  the  relidence  of  a governor, 
and  the  fee  of  a Greek  bifhop.  It  was  taken  by  prince 
Eugene  in  1716;  and  by  the  peace  of  Paffarowitz  was, 
with  the  whole  bannat,  confirmed  to  the  houfe  of  Auftria ; 
fince  which  time  it  has  been  almolt  wholly  rebuilt.  It  is 
large  and  populous ; the  ftreets  broad  and  well  paved. 
The  fortrefs  is  a callle  with  walls  nine  feet  thick,  and  re- 
quires a garrifon  of  14,000  men.  It  contains  about  443 
Iquare  German  miles,  with  a population  of  about  450,000 
inhabitants;  52  miles  E.N.E.  of  Belgrade.  N.  lat.  45°  49'. 
E.  long.  21  . 

TEMIN,  in  Commerce,  a money  of  account  in  Algiers, 
equivalent  to  2 carubes,  or  29  afpers.  See  Coin. 

TEMISCHBERG,  in  Geography,  a fortrefs  of  Ruflia, 
in  the  government  of  Caucafus  ; 60  miles  W.  of  Stavropol. 

TEMISSAH,  or  Temmissa,  a large  town  of  Africa, 
in  the  province  of  Fezzan,  diftant  from  Mourzouk,  its 
capital,  in  an  E.N.E.  diredion,  about  120  miles.  Here 
the  caravan  of  pilgrims  from  Bornou  and  Nigritia,  which 
takes  its  departure  from  Mourzouk  about  the  end  of  Oc- 
tober, or  beginning  of  November,  and  travels  by  the  way 
of  Cairo  to  Mecca,  arrives  in  the  evening  of  the  feventh  day, 
and  ufually  provides  the  ftores  of  corn  and  dates,  and  dried 
meat,  that  are  requifite  for  its  dreary  paffage. 

TEMISVAR.  See  Baba. 

TEMITZ,  a town  of  Bohemia,  in  the  circle  of  Chru- 
dim  ; 18  miles  N.W.  of  Chrudim. 

TEMLOWKA,  a town  of  Algiers,  anciently  called 
“ Signs  24  miles  S.E.  of  Conftantina. 

TEMMA,  a town  of  Africa,  on  the  Gold  Goaft,  N. 
lat.  5°  45'.  W.  long.  0°  55'. 

TEMMELISSUS,  in  Ancient  Geography,  a town  of 
Afia,  in  Syria,  on  the  royte  from  Celecoma  to  Lariffa,  be- 
tween Chalcida  and  Apamea.  Anton.  Itin. 

TEMMES,  in  Geography,  a town  of  Sweden,  in  the 
government  of  Ulea ; 20  miles  S,  of  Ulea. 

TEMNIKOV,  a town  of  Rufiia,  in  the  government  of 
Tambov  ; 1 16  miles  N.N.E.  of  Tambov.  N.  lat.  54°  28'. 
E.  long.  43°  H.'*  . 

TEMNOS,  in  Ancient  Geography,  a town  of  Afia  Minor, 
in  Ionia,  at  the  mouth  and  north  of  the  river  Hermus.  It 
did  not  fubfift  in  the  time  of  Pliny. 

TEMOEL,  in  Geography,  a town  on  the  weft  coaft  of 
the  illand  of  Celebes.  S.  lat.  0°  5'.  E.  long.  1 19°  35'. 

TEMORIS,  a town  of  New  Mexico,  in  the  province 
of  Culiacan  ; 70  miles  N.N.E.  of  Culiacan. 

TEMOSOSHI,  a town  of  New  Mexico,  in  the  pro- 
vince of  Hiaqui ; 1 30  miles  E.  of  Riochico. 

TEMPATLAHOAC,  in  Ornitholo^,  the  name  of  a 
broad-billed  bird  of  the  Weft  Indies,  deicribed  by  Nierem- 


berg  ; and  by  him  efteemed  a fpecies  of  duck.  It  is  a-va- 
riety  of  the  anas  clypeata.  See  Duck. 

It  is  of  the  fize  of  the  common  duck  ; is  common  on  tlie 
lakes  of  Mexico,  and  is  a good  eatable  bird.  Ray. 

TEMPE',  in  Ancient  Geography,  a celebrated  valley  of 
Theffaly,  between  the  mountains  Offa  and  Olympus. 
.^Elian,  Pliny,  and  Strabo  reprefent  it  as  40  ftadia  in  length, 
along  the  middle  of  which  lay  the  courfe  of  the  river  Peneus, 
which  feparated  Theffaly  from  Macedonia.  Tempe,  ac- 
cording to  Livy,  was  the  name  given  to  the  wood  or  foreft, 
which,  though  not  dangerous,  w^as  difficult  for  an  army  to 
pafs,  becaufe  of  two  defiles  five  miles  in  length  ; and  the 
river  Peneus  made  a terrifying  noife  in  palfing  through  this 
deep  valley.  Tempe,  it  is  faid,  is  derived  from  the  Greek 
TE/^TTs ; in  the  plural,  fignifying  wood.  Tempe,  at  its  en- 
trance, has  a large  village,  which  has  been  long  famous  for 
the  accomplifhments  of  its  inhabitants,  and  for  the  great 
trade  they  carry  on  with  Vienna  and  the  interior  of  Europe. 

Tempe,  in  Commerce.  See  Stampe. 

TEMPELBURG,  in  Geography,  a town  of  Hinder 
Pomerania  ; 19  miles  W.  of  New  Stettin.  N.  lat.  53°  20'. 
E.  long.  16°  1 2k 

TEMPER,  in  a Phyfical  Senfe.  _ See  Man. 

Temper  of  a Horfe,  the  difpofition  of  the  animal,  which 
Ihould  be  carefully  attended  to  while  he  is  young,  as  well  as 
in  the  purchafe. 

Temper,  in  a Mufical Senfe.  See  Temperament,  in  Mufc. 

Temper,  in  a Mechanical  Senfe.  See  Tempering. 
TEMPERAMENT,  Temperamentum,  Temperature, 
in  Phyfiology.  See  Man. 

Temperament,  Temperamcnto,  in  Mrtfc,  generally  de- 
notes a redlifying  or  amending  of  the  falfe  or  imperfeft  con- 
cords, by  transferring  to  them  part  of  the  beauty  of  the 
perfeft  ones. 

The  degrees  of  the  oftave,  which  may  be  called  its  elements, 
as  being  the  fmalleft  intervals  into  which  it  is  refolvable,  are  two 
greater  femitones,  two  lefs  tones,  and  three  greater  tones. 

Now  the  different  fituation  of  thefe  elements,  with  refpe£l 
to  each  other,  occafions  that  intervals  or  concords  of  the 
fame  name,  as  thirds,  fourths,  &c.  do  not  confift  of  the 
fame  degrees  or  elements,  though  there  be  always  the  fame 
number  of  them  : but  one  fourth,  for  inftance,  is  agreeable 
and  perfedl,  and  another  not. 

To  mend  thefe  imperfedl  concords,  the  muficians  have 
bethought  themfelves  to  temper,  i.  e.  give  them  part  of  the 
agreeablenefs  of  perfeft  ones.  In  order  to  this,  they  take 
a medium  between  the  two,  and  this  they  call  a temperament  f 
which  neceffarily  produces  a new  divifion  of  the  o6lave,  or,' 
which  amounts  to  the  fame,  new  elements. 

For  inftance,  whereas  naturally  its  elements  are  the  greater 
femitone,  and  the  greater  and  lefs  tone  ; they  take  a middle 
tone  formed  of  the  greater  and  the  lefs : and  the  only  ele.» 
meats  now  are  the  greater  femitone,  and  this  mean  tone, 
which  renders  the  five  intervals  that  are  tones  equal,  and 
thofe  that  are  femitones  lefs  unequal  to  thefe. 

One  might  alfo  divide  each  of  the  five  tones  of  the  oftavc 
into  femitones,  which,  joined  to  the  two  it  naturally  has; 
would  make  twelve  : in  which  cafe,  the  whole  odiave  would 
be  divided  into  twelve  equal  parts,  which  would  be  mean 
femitones. 

It  is  eafy  to  form  various  other  kinds  of  temperaments  : 
all  the  difficulty  is  t,o  find  fuch  as  are  free  from  two  great 
inconveniencies,  i.  e.  which  do  not  alter  either  all  the  con- 
cords too  much,  or,  at  leaft,  fome  of  them. 

All  fuch  divifions  of  the  odtave  are  called  tempered  or  tern- 
perative  fyjlem. 

The  temperament  does,  indeed,  according  to  the  definition 
above  given,  and  confidered  in  oae  view,  corredl  fome  falfe 
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concords,  yet,  in  other  refpects,  it  fpoils  and  falfifies  both 
perfeft  and  imperfeft  concords,  and  renders  difcords  more 
harfli  than  they  would  othenvife  be,  if  the  intervals  were 
juftly  taken.  To  explain  this,  we  mull  confider  that  all  the 
intervals  are  founded  on  the  primary  proportions  arifing  from 
the  numbers  2,  3,  and  5,  that  is,  if  we  do  not  exceed  the 
compafs  of  an  oftave,  4j  ‘I’ld  4-  See  Interval. 

The  nearer  we  come  in  praftice  to  the  true  intervals,  the 
more  perfeft  the  melody  and  hannony  will  be  ; and  it  is  cer- 
tain, that  the  human  voice,  and  fome  inftruments,  as  violins. 
See.  wdiich  have  no  Hops  nor  frets,  will  execute  mafic  to  a 
great  degree  of  exadlnefs  ; but  the  cafe  is  not  the  fame  with 
fixed  or  fretted  inftruments,  as  harpfichords,  organs,  lutes, 
viols,  &c.  Accuracy  is  here  impolfible,  unlefs  we  w’ould 
content  ourfelves  with  always  playing  in  the  fame  key,  with- 
out any  tranfition  or  tranfpofition  whatfoever.  In  this  cafe, 
indeed,  the  harpfichord  or  organ  might  vie  with  the  accu- 
racy of  the  voice  or  violin.  For  inftance ; if  we  were  to 
compofe  or  play  in  the  key  of  C,  then  we  might  make  the 
feveral  intervals  of  that  key  to  be  in  the  followung  true  pro- 
portions, I,  I,  hf,  -r^j  r?  irj'  ttj  that  is,  in  whole 

, f C D E F G A B C •)  , 

numbei's,  4 ^ 01  and  the 

I24  27  30  32  36  40  45  48) 

inftrument  tuned  in  this  manner,  would  perform  any  piece 
of  mufic  in  C,  juftly  compofed,  with  great  beauty  and  ex- 
acftneis  ; taking  for  granted,  that  every  key,  fundamental 
note,  or  found,  ought  to  have  its  true  fifth  and  fourth,  and 
that  thefe  ought  alfo  to  have  their  true  fifths  and  thirds. 

Now  this  being  premifed,  it  will  prelently  appear,  that  in 
making  any  tranfpofition  or  tranfition  from  C,  we  fnall  find 
lome  falfe  concord.  Thus,  for  inftance,  if  we  proceed 
to  G,  and  confider  it  as  a key,  or  fundamental  found,  we 
fliall  have  the  following  feries  of  numbers  for  the  oclave 

. fGABCDEFgl 
1^6  40  45  48  54  60  64  72J 

But  hei-e  the  interval  between  40  and  54  is  falfe,  being 
n.  comma  too  much,  for  the  fecond  of  a hey  mult  make 
a true  fifth  with  the  fifth  of  the  fame  key.  In  like  man- 
ner, if  we  were  to  proceed  from  C to  A,  as  a new  key, 
we  fliould  find  the  following  feries  for  the  odlave  of  A, 

fABCDEEGal  , , 

4 o e:  r ^ o f where  the  interval 
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between  A 40  and  its  fourth  D 54  is  falfe,  being  too  great 
by  a comma.  If  any  other  tranfition  were  examined,  we 
ftiall  always  find  fome  note  falfe  ; as  in  F,  the  fixth  would 
be  redundant  by  a comma ; and  in  D,  the  fifth  would  be 
deficient  by  a comma.  All  which  (liews  the  impofllbility 
of  truth  and  exadinefs  of  mufic  on  fixed  inftruments.  Yet 
as  thefe  inftruments  have  their  ufe  and  convenience  in  fome 
refpefts,  it  was  proper  to  endeavour  to  find  out  a metliod  of 
making  them  tolerable.  It  has  been  obferved  under  the 
article  Interval,  that  the  tone  major  exceeds  the  tone 
minor  by  a comma.  Their  difference  is  neceflary  for  the 
truth  and  perfedlion  of  mufic  ; but  yet  if  thefe  tones  were 
rendered  equal,  the  ear  would  not  be  offended.  And  this 
has  fuggefted  the  means  of  tempering  fixed  inftruments.  If 
we  were  to  make  all  tones  equal  to  the  tone  major,  as  fome 
imagine  the  ancients  did,  then  we  fliould  find  the  ditonus,  or 
third,  exceeding  a true  third  major  by  one  comma,  which 
v/ould  be  intolerable.  In  like  manner,  if  all  tones  were  to  be 
minor,  we  fhould  have  thirds  major  defeftive  by  a comma, 
which  would  alfo  be  intolerable,  not  to  mention  other  falfe  in- 
tervals that  muft  neceffarily  arife  from  fuch  a fuppofition. 

Suppofing  then  one  tone  increafed,  and  the  others  dimi- 
mfhed  by  half  a comma,  we  fhould  have  our  thirds  major 
remain  perfedf.  But  ftill  it  would  be  neceflary  to  examine 
what  fifths  this  fuppofition  would  give.  Now  it  is  evident 
jdiat  a tone  major  added  to  an  odiavc,  makes  juft  two  fifths, 


thus  4 X -I  = -4  = * X 4*  But  the  tone  here  added  is  a 
tone  major,  and  the  tone  we  have  affumed  is  a temperate 
tone  deficient  from  the  tone  major  by  half  a comma ; hence 
the  fum  of  the  two  fifths,  on  this  fuppofition,  will  fall  fhort 
of  the  truth  by  half  a comma,  and  confequently  one  fifth 
will  be  deficient  a quarter  of  a comma.  Which  difference, 
although  it  be  fenfible,  yet  experience  fhews,  that  fifths  fo 
diminiflied  are  tolerable. 

This  temperament  is  what  is  called  the  common  or  vulgar 
temperament,  and  confifts,  as  has  been  faid,  in  diminiftiing 
the  fifth  by  a quarter  of  a comma,  in  preferving  the  third 
major  perfedi,  and  dividing  it  into  two  equal  tones.  Which 
being  luppofed,  it  follows  that  the  fourth  muft  exceed  the 
truth  by  a quarter  of  a comma  ; that  the  third  minor  will  be 
deficient  by  the  fame  quantity  ; that  the  fixth  minor  will  be 
perfedf,  and  the  fixth  major  redundant  by  a quarter  of  a 
comma  ; and  laftly,  that  the  femitone  major  will  exceed  the 
truth  by  a quarter  of  a comma.  If  we  introduce  chromatic 
notes,  or  flats  and  ftiarps,  the  femitone  minor  will  alfo  ex- 
ceed the  truth  by  a quarter  of  a comma,  and  confequently 
the  difference  between  the  two  femitones,  or  the  diefis  en- 
harmonica,  will  be  preferved. 

If  then  we  had  a harpfichord  or  organ,  with  each  feint 
or  half  note  divided,  we  fliould  have  the  following  notes  or 
founds,  Wz.  CC*,  Db,  I),  D»,  Eb,  E,  F«,  Gb, 
G,  G^^:,  Ab,  A,  A«,  Bb,  B,  c,  in  the  compafs  of  an 
oftave.  Yet  this  fyftem  of  notes,  numerous  as  they  feem, 
would  not  be  fufficient  for  all  tranfitions  and  tranfpofitions. 
For  tliough  a piece  of  mulic  tranfpofed  to  any  of  the  na- 
tural keys  C,  D,  E,  F,  G,  A,  B,  and  to  the  flats,  as 
E b and  B b,  and  fome  others,  woidd  do  well ; yet,  in 
tranfpofing  to  fliarps,  as  to  C *,  we  fliould  not  find  a true 
third  major,  unlefs  we  introduced  E And  even  in  flats, 
as  A b and  Eb,  we  fliould  not  find  a true  third  major  in 
defeending,  or  a fixth  minor  in  afeending,  unlefs  we  intro- 
duced F b and  C b*  And  in  like  manner,  tranfpofitions  to 
GSit  and  Eb  would  oblige  us  to  introduce  B-i^:  and  C b« 
Nor  would  even  this  fuffice,  for  if  neceflity  required  a tranf- 
pofition from  the  key  of  C to  that  of  D we  fliould  not 
find  a true  tliird  major  without  introducing  F * * and  c. 
So  that  at  laft  we  fliall  come  to  a temperate  fyftem,  where, 
in  afeending,  the  notes  C,  D,  F,  G,  A,  would  each  have 
its  fliarp  and  double  fliarp,  and  the  notes  B and  E each  a 
Angle  fliarp.  In  defeending,  the  notes  E,  D,  B,  A,  G, 
would  each  have  tlieir  flat  and  double  flat,  and  the  notes 
F and  C each  a fingle  flat.  And  thus  the  oftave  would 
be  divided  into  3 1 intervals,  whole  defignations  are 

c Dbb  Db  C*«C  D Ebb  D»r  Eb 

I 23456  789  10 

E Fb  E«c  F Gbb  F:^  Gb  G 

II  12  13  14  15  16  17  18  19 

Abb  G-^  Abb  G-S^»  A Bbb  Am  Bb 

20  21  22  23  24  25  26  27 

Amm  B C B^  C.  Where  the  letters  C,  D,  E, 

28  29  30  31 

F,  G,  A,  B,  fignify  the  common  diatonic  notes:  thofe 
marked  with  a fingle  m or  b are  the  chromatic  ; and  thofe 
marked  witli  a double  mm  or  b b are  enharmonic  notes  ; fo 
called,  becaufe  the  interval  between  them  and  the  next  dia- 
tonic note  is  an  enharmonic  diefis  ; for  which  reafon,  the 
notes  E*,  Fb,  and  B^,  C'b,  are  alfo  enharmonic. 

But  even  in  this  divilion  of  the  odlave,  all  the  notes  would 
not  have  a third  major  in  afeending  and  defeending  : thus,  for 
inftance,  D**  has  no  third  major  ; for  this  would  be 
which  is  not  in  the  fcale,  nor  can  any  number  of  additional 
notes  fuffice  in  all  cafes.  But  this  inconvenience  is  eafily  reme- 
died, and  the  fyftem  confiderably  improved,  by  making  all  the 
thirty-one  intervals  equal.  We  have  ah'eady  obferved,  that  in 
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tiie  common  temperament,  the  femitones  major  and  minor  ex- 
ceed the  truth  by  a quarter  of  a comma,  and  that  the  enharmonic 
diefis  is  preferved  true.  Hence  it  follows,  that  the  hype- 
roche,  or  difference  between  the  chromatic  and  enharmonic 
diefis;  for  example,  the  interval  between  Fb  and  E^,  orDbb 
andC*,  &c.  will  alfo  exceed  the  truth  by  a quarter  of  a comma. 
Now  the  hyperoche,byour  table  under  Interval, is  equal  to 
1.37695, towhichadding  a quarter  of  acomma  0.25000,  we 

have  1 .62695,  which  differs  from  the  enharmonic  diefis  i .90917 
only  by  0.28222,  or  about  of  a comma.  Negledling  this 
fmall  difference,  let  us  fuppofe  all  the  thirty -one  intervals  of 
the  o6Iave  equal,  it  will  follow  that  tranfpofitions  to  all  the 
notes  of  the  fyffem,  whether  diatonic,  cliromatic,  or  enhar- 
monic, will  be  equally  good,  and  differ  only  in  pitch  or  tone,  as 
theyought,  but  not  in  accuracy,  which  muff  next  be  examined. 

The  diviffon  of  the  oftave  into  thirty -one  parts  may  be  con- 
veniently done  by  logarithms.  Under  the  article  Interval,  I 
find  the  logarithm  of  the  oftave  = 55-79’]^3  commas  ; confe- 
quently  each  diefis,  or  divifion  of  the  odiave,  = 1.79992 
comma;  hence  the  fifth,  being  18  diefes,  will  be  32.399 
commas.  Now  the  true  fifths  being  32.640,  the  fifth  con- 
fequently  in  this  temperament  is  deficient  by  0.24 1 parts  of 
a comma,  which  is  lefs  than  a quarter  of  a comma  by  ttd  part ; 
and  therefore  this  fifth  will,  ftridlly  fpeaking,  be  better  than 
that  of  the  vulgar  temperament  by  -rFr  of  the  comma  ; but 
this  is  infenfible.  Next,  proceeding  to  examine  the  third, 
we  fhallfind  it  equalto  10  diefes  or  divifions,  that  is,  17.999 
commas;  and  the  time  third  major  being  17.963  commas, 
the  difference  is  0.036,  that  is,  about  of  a comma.  Now  as 
the  ear  can  bear  a fifth,  altered  by  a quarter  of  a comma,  it  will 
much  more  eafily  bear  the  alteration  of  -j-V  of  a comma  in  a 
third  major.  Again,  in  this  temperament  the  third  minor 
is  indeed,  ftridlly  fpeaking,  worfe  than  in  the  vulgar,  which 
differs  from  the  ^^truth  but  a quarter  of  a comma,  whereas 
here  it  differs  by  about  -A  of  a comma  more  ; but  then  this 
difference  is  infenfible. 

Thus  we  have  been  led  from  the  confideration  of  the 
vulgar  temperament,  to  the  invention  of  the  temperament 
which  divides  the  oftave  into  3 1 equal  intervals,  commonly 
called  Huygens’s  temperament.  This  great  mathematician 
vvas,  indeed,  the  firft  who  gave  a diftindf  account  of  it,  and 
ffiewed  its  ufe  and  accuracy.  But  here,  as  in  many  other 
inventions,  we  find  the  hint  of  the  thing  much  older  than  the 
true  knowledge  of  it.  See  Huygenii  Opera  omnia,  vol.  i. 
p.  748,  749,  edit.  I.  Lugd.  Batav.  1724. 

The  divifion  of  the  oftave  into  31  parts  was  invented 
in  Italy  about  300  years  ago,  by  Don  Nicola  Vincentino. 
The  title  of  his  book  is  “ L’Antica  Mufica  Riddotta  alia 
Moderna  Prattica,  &c;”  Roma,  1555.  fob;  and  an  inftru- 
ment,  called  archicembalo,  v'as  made  upon  this  fcheme,  as 
Salinas  informs  us,  who  at  the  fame  time  condemns  it,  as 
very  difagreeable  in  praftice.  But  this  could  be  owing  to 
nothing  but  its  not  being  tuned  according  to  the  intention  of 
the  inventor.  For  if  all  the  thirds  major  of  this  inffrument 
were  made  perfeft,  and  the  fifths  diminiihed  by  a quarter  of  a 
comma,  it  is  evident  that  the  inffrument  would  be  equally  exadi 
with  any  tuned  according  to  the  vulgar  temperament,  and 
would  fufiice  for  tranfpofitions  to  any  diatonic  or  chromatic 
notes,  though  not  to  all  the  enharmonic,  as  D**,  &c.  be- 
caufe  we  fliould  not  find  its  third  major.  And  if  the  in- 
ffrument were  tuned  according  to  M.  Huygens’s  fcheme,  of 
making  all  the  divifions  equal,  it  would  then  have  all  the 
31  keys  equally  good,  and  very  near  the  truth.  See 
Salinas,  lib.  iii.  The  title  of  his  work  is  “Francifei  Salinae 
Burgenfis  de  Mufica  Libri  Septem,”  Salmanticae,  1577,  fol. 
Merfennus’s  work  is  intitled  “ Harmonicorum,  Libri  XII. 
RUthore  F.  M.  Merfenno  Minimo,  Lutetias  Parifiorum,” 
1648,  fol.  He  publiihed  another  book  before  this,  the  title 


of  which  is  “ Harmonic  Univerfelle,  contenant  la  Theorie  et 
la  Pratique  de  la  Mulique,”  Paris,  1636,  fol.  2 vols. 

Hence  it  is  plain,  Salinas  and  Merfennus  had  not  fuf- 
ficiently  examined  this  matter. 

The  ufe  of  this  temperament  of  M.  Huygens  deferves  to 
be  introduced  into  the  pradlice  of  mufic,  as  it  will  facihtate 
the  execution  of  all  the  genera  of  mufic,  whether  diatonic, 
chromatic,  or  enharmonic  ; nor  does  the  multiplicity  of  its 
parts  render  it  impradficablc,  the  author  affurjng  us  that  he 
had  a harpfichord  made  at  Paris  with  fuch  divifions,  which 
was  approved  of  and  imitated  by  fome  able  muficians. 
Merfennus  alfo  gives  a fcheme  for  this  purpofe  ; and  Salinas 
fays  he  faw  and  played  upon  fuch  an  inffrument.  See  alfo 
Don  Vincentino  before  cited,  lib.  v.  p.  99,  &c. 

M.  Huygens,  to  facilitate  the  tuning  of  inftruments  with 
fuch  divifions,  has  given  us  a table  of  the  parts  of  an  otlave, 
according  to  his  fyffem,  together  with  their  logai'ithms. 
The  table  is  as  follows  : 


The  divifion  of 
tile  oflave  into 
31  equal  pans. 

The  divifion  of 
the  oflave  accord- 
ing to  the  coin- 
inon  temperament. 

I. 

II. 

HI. 

IV. 

V. 

VI. 

N.  97106450 

4.6989700043 

50000 

Ut’- 

C’ 

50000 

4.6989700043 

4.7086806493 

51131 

4.7183912943 

52278 

4.7281019393 

53469 

Si 

B' 

53499 

4.7283474859 

4.7378125843 

54678 

4.7475232293 

559H 

Sa 

B 

55902 

4.7474250108 

4-7572338743 

57179 

* 

* 

57243 

4.7577249674 

4.7669445193 

58471 

4.7766551643 

59794 

La 

A 

59814 

4.7768024924 

4.7863658093 

61146 

4.7960764543 

62528 

* 

* 

62500 

4.7958800173 

4.8057870993 

63942 

SoP 

0=“ 

64000 

4.8061799740 

4.8154677443 

65388 

4.8252083893 

68666 

Sol 

G 

66S74 

4.8252574989 

4.8349190343 

68378 

4.8446296793 

69924 

4-8543403243 

71506 

Fa' 

F' 

71554 

4.8546349804 

4.8040509693 

74122 

4.8737616143 

74776 

Fa 

F 

74767 

4.8737 1 2'5054 

4.8834722593 

76467 

4.8931829043 

78197 

4.9028935493 

79964 

Mi 

E 

80000 

4.9030899870 

4.9126041943 

81772 

4.9223148393 

83621 

Ma 

Eb 

83592 

4.9221675119 

4.9320254843 

85512 

* 

* 

85599 

4.9324674685 

4.9417361293 

87445 

4.9514467743 

89422 

Re 

D 

89443 

4.9515949935 

4.9611574193 

91444 

4.9708680643 

93512 

* 

* 

93459 

4.9706225184 

4.9805787093 

95627 

Ut 

C' 

95702 

4.9809224750 

4.9902893543 

97789 

4.9999999993 

1 00000 

Ut 

C 

I 00000 

5.0000000000 

The  fecond  column  of  this  table  contains  the  numbers 
expreffmg  the  length  of  chords  making  3 1 equal  divifions,  the 
longeff,  anfwering  to  C,  being  fuppofed  to  be  divided  into 
100,000  parts. 

In  the  third  column  are  the  fyllables  by  which  the  notes 
are  ufually  named  in  France  ; and  the  afterife  * lliews  fome 
enharmonic  notes,  of  which  that  near  fol  is  moft  neceffary. 

In  the  fourth  column  are  the  letters  commonly  ufed  to 
denote  the  found  of  the  o6lave. 


The 


TEMPERAMENT. 


The  numbers  of  the  fecond  column  were  found  by  means 
of  thofe  in  the  firll,  which  are  their  refpetfive  logarithms  ; 
and  thefewere  found  by  dividing  0.30102999566,  the  loga- 
rithm of  2,  by  31.  The  quotient  97106450  is  marked  N, 
and  being  continually  added  to  the  logarithm  of  50000,  that 
is,  to  4.6989700043,  gives  all  the  logarithms  of  the  firft 
column  to  the  greateft  4,9999999993,  which  being  ex- 
tremely near  to  5.0000000000,  the  logarithm  of  100000, 
fhews  the  operation  to  have  been  rightly  performed. 

The  fifth  column  fhews  the  lengths  of  the  chords  in  the 
common  temperament ; and  the  iixth  column  contains  their 
refpeftive  logarithms.  Vide  Huygenii  Opera,  vol.  i. 
p.  752,  753. 

The  learned  author  of  this  temperament  has  not  given  the 
notes  anfwering  to  all  the  divifions  of  the  oftave  ; but  that 
may  eafily  be  fupplied  from  what  has  been  faid  above  when 
we  derived  this  temperament  from  the  confideration  of  the 
common. 

As  Huygens  has  not  given  the  names  of  all  the  intervals 
that  occur  in  his  temperate  fcale,  we  fhall  here  infert  them 
in  the  oftave,  from  C to  c,  with  their  lefpeftive  meaiures  in 
the  commas,  and  tenths  of  a cotrana. 


Intervals. 

Names. 

Meafilies. 

''DbD 

I.  Diminiffied  fecond, extreme! 

flat  fecond,  or  enharmonic  > 
diefis.  J 

1.8 

C* 

2.  Semitone  minor,  or  chro-1 

3.6 

Db 

made  diefis.  J 

3.  Flat  fecond,  or  femitone  1 

5.4 

major.  J 

C*«< 

4.  Double  femitone  minor. 

7.2 

D 

5,  Second,  or  tone. 

9.0 

Ebb 

6.  Diminiffied  third,  or  es-7 

io.3 

treme  fiat  third.  3 

7.  Superfluous  fecond. 

12.6 

Eb 

8.  Third  minor,  or  flat  third. 

14.4 

9,  Extreme  fuperfluoue  fecond. 

16.2 

E 

10.  Third  major,  or  fharp  third. 

18.0 

Fb 

II.  Diminiffied  fourth. 

19.8 

E« 

12.  S uperfluous  third. 

21.6 

F 

13.  Fourth. 

23-4 

0 

Gbb 

14.  Extreme  diminiffied  fifth. 

25.2 

F« 

1 5.  Falfe  fourth,  or  tritonus. 

27.0 

p 

Gb 

16.  Falfe  fifth,  or  femidiapente. 

28.8 

17.  Extreme  fuperfluous  fourth. 

30.6 

G 

18.  Fifth. 

32.4 

Abb 

19.  Diminiffied  fixth,  or  ex- 7 

treme  flat  fixth.  3 

34.2 

G«f 

20.  Superfluous  fifth. 

36.0 

Ab 

21.  Flat  fixth,  or  fixth  minor. 

37-8 

22.  Extreme  fuperfluous  fifth. 

39-6 

A 

I23.  Sharp  fixth,  or  fixth  major. 

41,4 

Bbb 

24.  Diminiffied  feventh,  or  ex- 7 

treme  flat  feventh.  jf 

43-2 

A»- 

25.  Superfluous  fixth. 

45.0 

Bb 

26.  Flat  feventh,  or  feventh} 

46.8 

minor.  j 

27.  Extreme  fuperfluous  fixth. 

48.6 

B 

28.  Sharp  feventh,  or  feventh} 
major.  J 

50.4 

rb 

29.  Diminiffied  odlave. 

52.2 

30.  Superfluous  feventh. 

54.0 

31.  06tave. 

1 55-8  1 

The  temperate  diefis  enharmonica  of  Huygens  being  1.8 
comma,  nearly,  which  is  ealily  remembered,  the  meafure  of 
any  interval  in  the  oftave  may  be  found  by  multiplying  it 
by  the  number  denoting  the  place  of  that  interval.  Thus 
the  fixth  minor,  being  the  twenty-firft  interval,  will  be  — 
1.8  X 21  = 37.8.  The  oftave,  being  the  thirty -firft,  will 
be  = 31  X 1.8  = 55.8,  which  does  not  differ  from  the 
truth  by  more  than  0.00237^  that  is,  not  by  of  a comma, 
and  therefore  perfectly  infenfible.  See  Interval. 

All  the  intervals  in  the  foregoing  table,  either  have  re- 
ceived names,  or  at  leaft  might  receive  them,  from  a perfedl 
analogy  to  the  names  in  ufe  among  practical  muficians  ; but 
many  of  thefe  intervals  are  as  yet  unheard  of  among  prac- 
titioners. Perhaps,  if  all  the  genera  of  ancient  mulic  were 
reflored,  every  interval  here  mentioned  might  be  of  ufe, 
either  in  melody  or  harmony,  and  thereby  greatly  add  to  the 
variety  of  compofition. 

We  have  already  mentioned  the  advantages  of  M. 
Huygens’s  fyltem  ; but  its  excellency  will  better  appear  by- 
comparing  it  with  the  fcheirics  of  others.  We  may  dil- 
tinguifh  and  name  the  different  temperaments  by  the  number 
of  equal  parts  into  which  the  oftave  is  fuppofed  to  be 
divided.  The  temperaments 'that  occur  in  books  are  tem- 
peraments of  12,  19,  31,  43,  50,  53,  and  55  parts,  of  which 
in  order. 

The  temperament  of  12  parts  is  founded  on  the  fuppofi- 
tion  that  the  femitones  major  and  minor  may  be  made  equal. 
Hence  the  oftave  will  be  divided  into  12  equal  femitones, 
fevec  of  which  will  make  the  5th,  four  the  3d,  and  three 
the  3d  minor. 

The  temperament  of  19  parts  goes  upon  the  fuppofition 
that  the  femitone  major  is  the  double  of  the  femitone  minor. 
Hence  the  tone  will  be  3,  and  the  third  major  6.  The  diefis 
enharmonica  will  be  i,  and  confequently  the  oftave,  being 
three  thirds  major  and  a diefis,  will  be  1 9.  The  fifth  contains 
1 1 parts.  The  harpfichord,  in  this  fcheme,  will  have  every 
feint  cut  in  two,  one  for  the  fharp  of  the  lower  note,  and 
the  other  for  the  flat  of  the  higher.  Between  B and  C,  and 
between  E and  F,  will  be  interpofed  keys,  which  mull  ferve 
for  the  fharps  of  B and  E,  and  the  flats  of  C and  F re- 
fpeftively. 

The  temperament  of  3 1 parts  is  M.  Huygens’s,  already 
deferibed : here  the  femitones  areas  3 to  2.  The  third 
major  is  lO,  and  the  fifth  18.  < 

The  temperament  of  43  is  M.  Sauveur’s,  and  by  him 
very  fully  deferibed  in  the  Memoirs  of  the  Royal  Academy 
of  Sciences,  A.D.  1701,  1702.  He  fuppofes  the  propor- 
tion of  the  femitones  to  be  as  4 to  3.  Hence  his  tone  is  7, 
the  third  major  14,  the  fifth  25,  and  the  oftave  43.  What 
mufical  foundation  this  learned  gentleman  went  upon  in  the 
inveftigation  of  this  temperament,  is  not  known  : but  it 
feems  liable  to  infuperable  difficulties  ; for  here  the  diefis  en- 
harmonica is  but  the  half  of  the  difference  between  it  and  the 
chromatic  diefis  1 whereas,  in  truth,  this  difference,  inilead 
of  being  double  of,  is  really  lefs  tlian  the  enharmonic  diefis, 
as  was  long  ago  objedled  to  him  by  Mr.  Henfling,  and  ap- 
pears from  the  table  under  Interval.  Mifcel.  Berolin. 
tom.  i.  p.  285,  286. 

Befides,  his  enharmonic  diefis  falls  greatly  fhort  of  the 
truth,  being  but  a. 27  of  a comma,  which  is  an  error  of 
0.64,  or  nearly  4 of  a comma.  Whereas,  in  M.  Huygens’s 
temperament,  the  error  of  the  diefis  is  almofl  infenfible,  bei.ng 
but  Vtt  of  a comma.  Nor  are  the  pracllcal  advantages  of 
M.  Sauveur’s  fyftem  any  ways  comparable  to  Huygens’s. 
His  fifth  is  indeed,  firidlly  fpeaking,  better ; but  fo  little, 
that  the  difference  is  not  fenfible,  not  being  of  a comma. 
On  the  other  hand,  his  thirds  are  fenfibly  worfe,  the  major 
R r being 
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being  -It  *rid  the  minor  -|-  of  a comma  falfe.  Whereas 
Huygens’s  third  major  does  not  differ  fenfibly  from  the 
truth,  and  the  minor  has  no  fenfible  difference  from  the  third 
minor  deficient  by  4 of  a comma  of  the  common  temperament, 
which  ought  to  be  deemed  the  limit  of  the  diminution  of 
concords.  If  we  add  to  this,  that  the  much  greater  number 
of  parts  in  M.  Sauveur’s  oftave,  makes  it  much  more  intri- 
cate than  M.  Huygens’s,  and  that  thefe  parts  would  be 
falfe  or  ufelefs,  even  fuppofing  the  enharmonic  genus  rc- 
ftored,  no  mufician  will  long  hefitate  which  he  ought  to 
prefer. 

The  temperament  of  50  parts  is  propofed  by  Mr.  Hen- 
fling  in  the  Mifcellan.  Berolin.  above  cited  : he  takes  the 
proportion  of  the  femitone  as  5 to  3 : hence  his  tone  is  8, 
the  third  major  16,  the  fifth  29,  and  the  oftave  50.  The 
third  major  and  fifth  in  this  fyftem  will  be  worfe  than  Huy- 
gens’s, though  the  third  minor  be  a little  bettei'.  The  third 
major  is  here  lefs  than  the  true,  and  the  fifth  deficient  by 
more  than  ^ of  a comma,  which  is  a fault,  not  to  mention  the 
inconveniency  arifing  from  dividing  the  oftave  into  50  parts ; 
befides,  5:3,  the  proportion  of  the  femitones  here  affumed, 
although  exprelTed  in  greater  numbers,  is  not  fo  near  the 
truth  as  M.  Huygens’s  of  3:2.  See  Ratio. 

The  temperament  of  53  parts  is  mentioned  by  Merfennus. 


Here  the  tones  will  be  unequal,  9 being  the  tone  major,  and 
8 the  minor.  Hence  the  third  major  will  be  17,  and  the 
fifth  31,  which  laft  does  not  differ  from  the  truth  by  above 
part  of  a comma.  The  third  minor  is  alfo  more  perfeft 
than  in  M.  Huygens’s  fyftem.  But  the  multiplicity  of 
parts  in  the  oftave  of  this  fyftem  renders  it  too  intricate ; 
and  the  diftinftion  of  tones  major  and  minor  upon  fixed  in- 
ftruments  is  imprafticable. 

The  laft  temperament  we  have  to  mention  is  that  of 
parts,  which  M.  Sauveur  calls  the  temperament  of  praftical 
muficians.  Its  foundation  lies  in  alfuming  the  proportion  of 
the  femitones  as  5 to  4 ; fo  that  the  tone  will  be  9,  the  third  18, 
and  the  fifth  32.  The  fifth  in  this  fyftem,  as  in  that  which 
makes  the  femitones  equal,  is  nearer  the  truth  than  M.  Huy. 
gens’s,  but  this  advantage  is  not  Vr  of  a comma  ; and  on 
the  other  hand,  the  thirds,  both  major  and  minor,  are  here 
greatly  miftuned,  as  will  appear  by  the  annexed  table,  ex- 
hibiting the  tliirds  and  fifths  of  thefe  feveral  temperaments 
as  alfo  the  thirds  and  fifths  of  the  common  temperament, 
and  two  mentioned  by  Salinas,  marked  ill  Salin.  2d  Salin. 
The  letter  V.  ftands  for  the  fifth  ; III.  for  the  third  major  ; 
and  3.  for  the  third  minor.  The  fifths  are  all  deficient,  but 
the  thirds  are  fometimes  lefs  than  the  true  ; the  firft  are 
marked  -f-,  the  others  — . 


Temperaments. 

V.  Com. 

Error. 

III.  Com. 

Error. 

a Com. 

Error. 

Of  12  parts 

32-549 

0.091 

18.599 

0.636  4- 

12.950 

0.727  - 

19 

32-304 

0-336 

17.620 

0-343  - 

14.684 

0.004  + 

31 

32-399 

0.241 

17.999 

0.036  4- 

14.400 

0.277  - 

43 

32.440 

0.200 

18.167 

0.204  4- 

14-273 

0.404  — 

50 

32-363 

0.277 

17-855 

0.108  — 

14.508 

0.169  ~ 

53 

32.637 

0.000 

17.897 

0.066  ~ 

14.740 

0.063  + 

32.464 

0.176 

18.261 

0.298  — 

14-203 

0-474  - 

Com.  Temp. 

32.390 

0.250 

17.963 

0.000 

14.427 

o.i5o  — 

ill  Salin. 

32-307 

0-333 

17.630 

0-333  - 

14.677 

0.000 

2d  Salin. 

32-354 

0.286 

17.520 

0.143  - 

14-434 

0.143  - 

True  Scale. 

32.640 

0.000 

17.063 

0.000 

14.607 

0.000 

Temperaments  formed  by  the  divifion  of  the  oftave  into 
equal  parts,  may  be  called  geometrical  temperaments.  The 
common,  and  the  two  mentioned  by  Salinas,  do  not  pro- 
ceed upon  this  foundation  ; the  intention  of  the  firft  in- 
ventors not  having  been  to  make  tranfpofitions  to  every  note 
of  the  fyftem  equally  good  ; but  only  to  make  the  moft 
ufual  tranfitions  in  the  courfe  of  a piece  of  mufic  tolerable. 
Hence  the  parts  of  the  oftave,  in  their  fuppofition,  were 
not  all  equal. 

The  common  temperament,  as  we  have  faid,  preferves 
the  third  major  perfeft.  The  firft  of  Salinas  preferves  the 
third  minor  perfeft.  In  the  fecond  of  Salinas,  the  ftmi- 
tone  minor  is  perfeft.  The  foundation  of  his  firft  tempe- 
rament is  making  the  temperate  tone  equal  to  the  tone  minor 
and  4 of  a comma,  or  the  tone  major  lefs  4 of  ^ comma. 
Hence  his  fifth  and  third  major  will  be  deficient  by  4 of  a 
com.ma  ; and  the  third  minor  confequently  will  be  true.  The 
ground  of  his  fecond  fcheme  is,  to  add  f of  a comma  to  the 
tone  minor,  or  take  4 from  the  tone  major  for  his  temperate 
tone.  Hence  the  fifth  will  be  deficient  by  4 of  a comma, 
and  the  thirds  major  and  minor  each  deficient  by  4 of  a 
comma.  Confequently,  the  femitone,  being  their  difference, 
will  be  preferved. 

As  to  Mr.  Salmon’s  fcale  in  the  Philofophical  Tranfac- 
tions,  there  is  nothing  true  in  it,  but  the  diatonic  fcale  of  C. 
His  fcale  for  A is  falfe,  the  fourth  being  erroneous  by  a 
vomma ; moft  of  his  femitones  are  likewife  falfe.  In 


fhort,  it  can  neither  be  confidered  as  a true  fcale,  nor  as  a 
temperament. 

Before  we  clofe  this  article,  it  may  be  proper  to  add  a few 
words  about  the  method  of  invention  of  the  foregoing  geo- 
metrical temperaments.  M.  Huygens  having  had  the  hint 
of  a divifion  of  the  oftave  into  3 1 parts,  had  nothing  far- 
ther to  do  but  to  examine  it  by  logarithms.  But  fuppofing 
no  fuch  hint  had  been  given,  he  might  have  inveftigated  it 
direftly,  by  the  method  laid  down  by  himfelf,  and  alfo 
by  Dr.  Wallis  and  Mr.  Cotes,  for  approximating  to  the 
value  of  given  ratios  in  fmaller  numbers.  We  have  given 
Mr.  Cotes’s  method  under  Ratio.  The  application  of  that 
method  to  the  prefent  purpofe  is  thus  ; the  ratio  of  the 
oftave  to  the  third  major  is  55.79763  to  17.96282,  and  the 
approximating  ratios  will  be, 

1.  Greater  than  the  true  28  : 9,  87  : 28,  See. 

2.  Lefs  than  the  true  3 : 1,31  : 10,  59  ; 19,  ^05  ; 66,  &c. 

The  ratios  greater  than  the  true  mull  all  be  rejefted  ; be- 

caufe  they  give  the  third  major  lefs  than  true,  and  confe- 
quently the  tone  (its  half)  deficient  by  above  4 of  a comma  ; 
which  gives  the  fifth  deficient  above  4 of  a comma  : but  this 
ought  not  to  be.  The  firft  of  the  ratios  lefs  than  true  is 
3 : I,  or  12  : 4,  which  is  the  temperament  of  12  parts  be- 
fore deferibed,  and  too  inaccurate.  The  next  is  31  : 10,  or 
M.  Huygens’s.  The  reft  divide  the  oftave  into  too  many 
parts. 

The  fame  may  be  alfo  found  thus  ; the  ratio  of  the  aftave 

to 
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; to  the  common  temperate  fifth,  deficient  by  of  a comma,  is 
I 56.79763  to  32.38952.  The  approximating  ratios  to  which 
I are, 

! I.  Greater  than  the  true  2 : i,  7 : 4,  19  : 1 1,  50  : 29,  &c. 

I 2.  Lefsthan  the  true  i : i,  3 : 2,  5 : 3,  12  : 7,  31  : 18, 

‘ 205  : 1 19.  Where  we  have  the  temperaments  of  12,  19, 

[i  31,  and  50  parts,  before  examined. 

Ii  And  here  all  ratios  greater  than  the  true  ought  to  be  re- 
jedled,  becaufe  they  give  the  fifth  lefs  than  true,  that  is, 
in  this  cafe,  deficient  by  more  than  4 of  a comma. 

If  we  inveftigate  the  approximating  ratios  to  the  ratio  of 
the  femitones  major  and  minor,  or  5.i9529to  3.28612,  we 
(hall  have  the  ratios  i : i,  2 : i,  2 : 2,  5 : 3,  which  re- 
fpeftively  give  the  temperaments  of  12,  19,  31,  and  50 
parts,  before  defcribed. 

Again, inveftigating  the  approximating  ratiosof  the  fifth  to 
the  third  major,  we  fiiall  find  7 : 4,  9 : 5,  1 1 : 6,  29  : 16, 
which  will  alfo  give  the  temperaments  12,  19,  31,  50,  as 
before. 

Laftly,  the  approximated  ratios  of  the  oftave  to  the  true 
fifth  are  12:7  and  53:31  greater  than  the  true  ; the  others 
being  of  no  ufe,  fince  the  fifth  mull  necelTarily  be  diminilhed. 
Here  we  find  the  temperament  of  53  parts.  As  to  the 
temperaments  of  43  and  55,  being  deliitute  of  any  mufical 
foundation,  it  is  no  wonder  they  do  not  appear  by  this  me- 
thod of  inveftigation. 

M.  Huygens,  in  his  Cofmotheoros,  fays  that  the  tone 
or  pitch  of  the  voice  cannot  be  preferved,  unlefs  the  confo- 
nants  be  tempered,  fo  as  to  deviate  a little  from  the  higheft 
perfedlion.  For  the  proof  of  this  affertion,  he  brings  a 
melody  confining  of  the  following  founds,  C,  F,  D,  G,  C ; 
where,  if  the  intervals  were  to  be  fung  perfeft,  by  taking 
the  interval  from  C to  F a true  fourth  afcending,  from  F 
to  D a third  minor  defcending,  from  D to  G a true  fourth 
afcending,  and  laftly,  from  G to  C a true  fifth  defcending, 
we  fhould  fall  a comma  below  the  C from  whence  we  began. 
Therefore,  if  we  were  to  repeat  this  feries  of  notes  nine 
times,  we  Ihould  at  laft  fall  near  a tone  major  below  our  firft, 
found. 

M.  Huygens’s  folution  of  this  difficulty  is,  that  we  re- 
member the  note  from  whence  we  fet  out,  and  return  to  it 
by  a fecret  temperament,  thereby  finging  the  intervals  a 
little  imperfeft  ; which,  he  fays,  will  be  found  neceffary  in 
almoft  all  fongs  or  melodies. 

A like  difficulty  is  mentioned  in  the  Memoirs  of  the 
Royal  Academy  of  Sciences  ; and  is  there  urged  for  the  ne- 
ceffity  of  a temperament,  even  for  finging  in  the  fame  key. 
And  M.  Huygens’s  folution  of  the  difficulty  is  there  ap- 
proved of.  Ann.  1707,  p.  264. 

But  the  folution  of  thefe  learned  gentlemen  is,  as  yet,  far 
from  being  decifive.  No  experiment  has  yet  been  brought 
to  fhew  that  the  human  voice  fings  tempered  notes  ; not  even 
when  accompanied  by  tempered  inftruments.  It  feems  to  us, 
on  the  contrary,  that  an  exercifed  voice,  guided  by  a good 
ear,  fings  true,  even  though  accompanied  by  a miftuned 
inftrument,  as  harpfichords  moll  frequently  are,  efpecially 
in  trail  fpo fed  keys.  And  were  thefe  inftruments  always  as 
well  tuned  as  art  could  make  them,  yet  their  tones  would  be 
equal ; and  it  feems  evident  to  the  ear,  that  the  human  voice 
finging  naturally  two  tones  in  fucceffion,  as  C,  D,  E,  never 
makes  them  equal : and  cannot,  without  great  difficulty, 
and  by  means  of  a x^ariation  of  harmony,  be  brought  to 
make  them  equal. 

Another  folution,  therefore,  of  M.  Fluygens’s  diffi- 
culty, mull  be  fought  for.  The  truth  feems  to  be,  that  the 
fecond  of  the  key  mull  be  the  true  tone  major  above  the  key 
and  therefore  the  third  between  the  fecond  and  fourth  of  the 


key  mull  be  fung  deficient  by  a comma.  Thus  in  the  key  of 
C,  from  C to  D will  be  a tone  major  = and  from  D to 
F will  be  a deficient  third  = 4-f.  See  Interval. 

M.  Huygens’s  melody,  therefore,  will  Hand  as  follows  ; 

C F D G C7 
4 X 44  X 4 X 4 = I 3 
And  the  voice  would  fing  the  interval  F,  D,  juft  as  if  the 
note  E had  been  interpoled  ; in  which  cafe  the  notes  would 
be 

C F E D G C ] 

4 X 44  X TT  X 4 X -j-  = I 3 

Thefe  notes  all  come  within  the  diatonic  fcale  of  C ; and 
the  voice  naturally  falls  upon  the  note  from  whence  it  fet 
out.  The  fame  anfwer  will  hold  in  the  example  mentioned 
in  the  Memoirs  of  the  Academy  of  Sciences  ; where  the 
intervals  bB,  G,  E,  C occur.  And  here  the  interval  from 
bB  to  G Ihould  be  taken  = 44  x A,  as  in  the 

former  example  ; and  for  the  fame  reafon,  the  key  being  F, 

There  feems,  therefore,  no  repugnancy  between  the  prac- 
tice and  theory  of  mufic,  wffiile  the  melody  is  confined  to 
one  key  ; but  it  muft  be  owned,  that  in  tranfitions  from  key 
to  key,  efpecially  where  feveral  parts  are  to  make  harmony 
with  each  other,  there  Hill  remain  difficulties,  not  mentioned 
by  M.  Huygens,  or  any  other  writer  we  know  of,  which 
might  deferve  a fan  er  examination. 

We  muft  not  omit  mentioning,  that  the  learned  Dr.  Smith, 
in  his  Harmonics,  has  not  only  carried  the  theory  of  tem- 
peraments far  beyond  all  the  authors  that  preceded  him  ; 
but  has  ftiewn  how  to  tune  an  inftrument  according  to  any 
propofed  temperament,  by  the  ear  only,  which  is  certainly  a 
moll  ingenious  difcovery. 

This  learned  author  prefers  what  he  calls  the  temperament 
of  equal  harmony,  which  differs  infenfibly  fron;  the  divifiost 
of  the  odlave  into  fifty  parts,  to  all  others  ; and  infifts,  that 
it  labours  under  the  fewell  defedls,  and  is  of  all  others  the  molt 
agreeable  in  praflice.  In  the  fyftem  of  equal  harmony,  the 
temperaments  of  the  fifth,  third  major  and  third  minor,  are 
refpedlively  xV  ^^d  xV  -A  of  a comma  lefs  than  the 
truth. 

It  would  be  impoffible  here  to  do  juftice  to  the  learned 
author’s  reafonings  on  this  fubjedl ; we  (hall  only  add,  that  he 
eftabliffies,  contrary  to  the  common  opinion,  that  the  lefs 
fimple  confonances,  generally  fpeaking,  will  not  bear  fo 
great  temperaments  as  the  fimpler  confonances. 

Dr.  Smith  mentions  a temperament  communicated  to  him 
by  the  ingenious  Mr.  Hai'rifon,  which  confifts  in  making 
the  proportion  between  the  odlave  and  third  major  equal  to 
that  of  the  circumference  of  a circle  to  its  diameter.  In  this 
temperament  the  third  major  is  diminiffied  by  4 of  a comma, 
but  the  third  minor  is  very  near  the  truth,  and  extremely 
beautiful. 

A late  author  feema  to  think  the  divifion  of  the  odlave 
into  thirty-one  parts,  not  to  be  of  modern  invention,  but 
neceffarily  implied  in  the  doftrine  of  the  ancients.  At  firft 
figlit,  it  would  feem  as  if  the  ancients  made  but  tv.'enty-four 
diefes  or  divifions  in  the  oftave,  viz,  ten  to  each  fourth, 
and  four  to  the  tone;  which  (the  odlave  being  equal  to 
two  fourths  and  a tone)  gives  twenty-four  diefes  to  the 
odlave.  But  the  author  juft  quoted  contends,  that  this 
divifion  is  to  be  underftood  only  in  one  tenfion,  that  is, 
either  afcending  or  defcending  | but  that,  accurately  fpeak- 
ing, if  we  confider  all  the  diefes,  or  divifions  of  the  fourth, 
both  afcending  and  defcending,  we  ftiall  find  thirteen  ; five 
to  each  tone,  and  three  to  the  femitonc  major ; and  confe- 
quently  thirty-one  divifions  in  the  odlave.  Thefe,  indeed,, 
are  not  all  naturally  equal  5 but  if  we  make  them  Co,  we 
Rr  a ton 
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fhail  have  a temperament  known  by  the  moderns  under  the 
name  of  Huygens’s  temperament.  Dr.  Pepufch,  in  Phil. 
Tranf.  N°48i.  p.  273.  See  the  article  Diesis. 

Such  was  the  hiftory  and  theory  of  temperament  about 
half  a century  ago.  But  as  our  keyed  and  wind  inftruments 
have  extended  their  compafs  and  powers,  and  all  the  ancient 
laws  of  relative  modulation  are  difregarded  by  modern  com- 
pofers,  moft  praftical  muficians  incline  to  equal  harmony, 
in  which  all  the  keys  participate  of  the  imperfedlion  of  the 
fcale  when  the  oftave  is  confined  to  twelve  femitones,  of 
which  every  one  occafionally  ferves  for  two  or  three  dif- 
ferent purpofes.  As  the  note  A natural,  for  inftance,  is 
fometimes  3 double  flat,  and  fometimes  G double  lharp, 
E natural  is  obliged  to  officiate  for  D double  lharp,  and 
fometimes  for  F flat. 

There  are,  however,  theorifts  who  calculate,  but  never 
lifien,  and  who  think  temperament  an  abomination,  a deadly 
fill  againfc  Pythagoras  and  his  triple  progrejfton.  Now  as 
it  is  generally  agreed  that  the  ancients  had  no  fimuitaneous 
harmony,  or  mufic  in  parts,  and  allowed  of  no  confonances 
but  the  unifon,  oftave,  4th,  and  5th,  they  did  wifely  to 
make  them  as  perieft  as  poffible ; but  iince  the  invention 
of  counterpoint,  and  new  inftruments  of  fixt  tones  by 
keys,  frets,  and  additional  ventages,  which  furnifii  but 
twelve  femitones,  whereas  thirty-one  different  founds  are 
wanting  to  fupply  two  diftiii61  founds  for  fynonimous  notes, 
fuch  as  A ^ and  B b»  C D b,  D 3^  E b,  &c.  tempera- 
ment, though  it  a little  diminiffies  the  perfeftion  of  certain 
notes,  the  whole  inftrument  is  bettered  by  it,  and  rendered 
equally  fit  for  all  keys.  Every  concord,  except  the  unifon 
and  oftave,  has  a latitude,  and  allows  of  hearings  without 
offending  the  ear.  A perfefl  5th  makes  an  intolerable 
major  3d  below'  it.  And  as  the  3d,  though  called  an 
imperfedl  concord,  is  the  moft  grateful  and  pleafing  of  all 
the  concords  when  perfeft ; contrapuntifts  do  wifely  to 
allow  tuners  to  rob  4ths  and  yths  of  a little  of  that  perfec- 
tion which  they  can  fpare  without  injury,  for  the  good  of 
the  whole.  If  the  learned  harmonift,  the  abbe  Rouffier,  is 
living,  this  relaxation  of  Pythagorean  difcipline,  and  want 
of  due  refpefl:  for  the  triple  progrejfion,  will,  we  fear,  difturb 
and  render  him  fomewhat  intemperate  in  cenfuring  our 
abfurdity. 

We  have  always  regarded  mufic  as  an  objedl  for  the  ear, 
and  wifh  to  make  it  as  pleafing  to  that  fenfe  as  poffible ; and 
have  been  fo  long  accuftomed  to  tempered  fcales,  as  to  re- 
ceive more  pain  than  pleafure  from  mufic  performed  on  an 
inftrument  tuned  by  perfeft  5ths  throughout,  that  is,  by 
the  triple  progrejfton.  We  fhail,  however,  prefcribe  no  ex- 
clufive  method  of  tempering  the  fcale  ; as  almoft  every 
man  who  tunes  his  own  inftrument  has  a fyftem  of  his  own  : 
we  fhail  only  obferve,  that  the  greateft  muficians  in  the 
courfe  of  their  lives  have  often  changed  their  method.  In 
our  cathedrals  and  parifh-churches  in  general,  where  the 
natural  keys  are  made  as  perfeft  as  poffible,  at  the  expence 
of  A b,  D b,  F-3g,  and  C^,  keys  that  have  never  been 
admitted  within  the  pale  of  the  church,  organifts  that  hear 
little  other  mufic,  are  extremely  offended  by  equal  parti- 
cipation of  the  fcales,  when  the  pure  harmony  of  their 
favourite  keys  is  deformed  by  temperament ; and  thofe  ac- 
cuftomed to  the  levelling  fyftem  of  equal  harmony,  on  the 
contrary,  hold  the  wolf  in  as  much  abhorrence,  as  they 
would  the  deftruftive  wolf  in  the  Gevauden.  At  prefent, 
our  tuners  mitigate  the  extremes  of  equal  and  unequal 
temperament,  by  favouring  the  natural  keys,  and  making 
the  extraneous  or  tranfpoled  keys  fomewhat  lefs  perfedl; ; 
but  devoting  the  wolf  to  total  deftruftion. 

It  i«  imagined  by  many,  that  the  charafter  of  keys,  par- 


ticularly the  minor,  depends  on  the  imperfeftion  of  thr 
fcales,  occafioned  by  unequal  temperament : as  F minor  is 
plaintive,  E b folemn,  and  E * brilliant.  But  though  the 
difference  between  the  pitch  of  E b and  E DSS  and  E b, 
is  but,  half  a note,  whatever  may  be  the  general  pitch  of  the 
inftrument,  whether  half  a note  too  high,  or  half  a note  too 
low,  thefe  keys  ftill  retain  their  charafter,  it  fhould  feem 
not  from  the  tuning  or  elevation  of  the  general  fyftem,  but 
from  fomething  for  which  we  are  unable  to  account.  See 
Music,  and  Sound. 

TEMPERATE  Zone.  See  Zone. 

TEMPERATURE,  in  general,  denotes  the  degree  of 
free  caloric  which  a body  appears  to  poffefs  when  com- 
pared with  other  bodies  ; or,  in  other  words,  the  ftate  of  a 
body  in  relation  to  its  capability  of  producing  in  other 
bodies  the  effedls  arifing  from  the  prefence  of  free  caloric. 
Sir  Humphrey  Davy  defines  temperatui'e  to  be  “ the 
power  bodies  poffefs  of  communicating  or  receiving  heat, 
or  the  energy  of  repulfion.”  But  this  definition  appears 
to  us  to  be  a little  ambiguous,  for  temperature  is  not  a 
term  indicative  of  a pofitive  faculty  in  bodies,  as  this  defi- 
nition may  be  underftood  to  mean  ; but,  as  before  obferved, 
is  merely  a relative  term,  exprefiive  of  the  degree  in  which 
bodies,  in  conformity  to  the  grand  law  of  the  equal  dif- 
tribution  of  free  caloric,  can  affeft,  or  be  affeifted  by 
other  bodies  of  a lower  or  higher  temperature,  that  is, 
poffeffing  more  or  lefs  free  caloric  than  themfelves. 

There  are  two  means  of  meafuring  the  temperature  of 
bodies,  namely,  by  our  fenfations,  or  by  the  different  degrees 
of  expanfion  produced  in  bodies  on  being  fubjedled  to  dif- 
ferent degrees  of  free  caloric.  The  firft  of  thefe,  from 
various  obvious  caufes,  is  fo  imperfeft  and  limited,  that  no 
dependence  can  be  placed  upon  it  as  a meafure  of  tem- 
perature. The  fecond  is  much  more  regular  and  extenfive, 
and  is,  therefore,  always  at  prefent  employed.  “ When 
two  bodies  produce  the  fame  increafe  or  diminution  of 
volume  in  a third  body,  to  which  they  are  equally  applied, 
they  are  faid  to  be  of  the  fame  temperature  ; and  any  body 
is  faid  to  be  at  a higher  or  lower  temperature,  as  it  produces 
a greater  or  lefs  expanfion  in  another  body  with  ’which  it  is 
in  contadl.”  Inftruments  founded  upon  the  principle  of 
the  expanfion  of  bodies  by  heat,  and  deftined  to  meafure 
degrees  of  temperature,  are  called  thermometers^  or,  when 
the  temperature  is  very  high,  pyrometers;  which  fee. 
Under  the  fame  heads  alfo  the  important  queftion  is  dif- 
cuffed,  how  far  the  expanfion  of  bodies  by  heat  is  to  be 
confidered  as  an  indication  of  their  real  temperature.  See 
alfo  Caloric. 

Temperature  of  the  Atmofphere.  See  Atmosphere. 

Temperature  of  Climate.  See  Climate. 

Temperature  of  the  Earth,  is  that  degree  of  fenfible 
heat  which  exifts  on  the  furface,  or  in  the  interior  of  the 
folid  part  of  the  globe.  The  temperature  of  the  atmo- 
fphere  is  frequently  defcribed  as  the  fame  with  the  tem- 
perature of  the  earth,  from  which  it  is  effentially  diftinfl;. 
The  fenfible  heat  of  the  atmofphere  varies  with  the  latitude, 
the  feafon,  and  the  elevation  of  the  place  in  which  the  obfer- 
vation  is  made.  The  fuperficial  temperature  of  the  earth  varies 
alfo  with  the  latitude  and  the  feafon,  and  in  a ftill  greater 
degree  if  the  land  be  dry  ; but  the  internal  temperature  of  the 
earth  appears  to  be  permanent  in  each  place  throughout  the 
whole  year.  At  a certain  depth  under  the  furface,  the 
thermometer  always  indicates  the  fame  degree  of  heat ; and 
the  difference  between  the  permanent  internal  temperature 
in  different  latitudes,  is  much  lefs  than  that  which  exifts  at 
the  furface.  The  depth  at  which  the  thermometer  remains 
ftationary  about  latitude  52°,  is  80  feet ; nearer  to  the 

equator. 
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equator,  or  the  poles,  a greater  depth  would  be  neceffary  to 
obtain  the  permanent  temperature.  At  ftill  greater  depths, 
probably,  the  temperature  under  each  degree  of  latitude  is 
the  fame  all  over  the  globe,  except  in  the  vicinity  of  vol- 
canic fires. 

M.  Volney,  in  his  travels  through  North  America,  fpeak- 
ing  of  the  temperature  of  the  earth,  endeavours  to  oppofe 
the  opinion  of  its  permanent  internal  temperature.  Setting 
out  from  lake  Superior,  he  fays,  and  proceeding  weft  to 
the  Stoney  mountains,  and  travelling  north  as  far  as  latitude 
72°,  the  country  now  well  known  to  the  Canadian  traveller, 
difplays  a climate  that  for  feverity  of  cold  can  be  compared 
only  to  Siberia.  From  latitude  46°,  the  earth  is  frozen 
during  the  whole  year.  At  feveral  trading  pofts  between 
latitude  50°  and  56°,  it  was  found  impofiible  to  have  wells. 
Mr.  Shaw  had  attempted  to  dig  one  at  the  poll  of  St.  Au- 
guftin,  about  forty  miles  from  the  mountains  ; but  though 
it  was  in  the  month  of  July,  the  ground  was  frozen  at  the 
depth  of  three  feet  from  the  furface,  and  as  it  grew  harder 
he  was  obliged  to  give  up  the  attempt.  He  relates  alfo 
an  account  of  Mr.  Robfon,  an  Englilh  engineer,  who  at- 
tempted to  fink  a well  at  Prince  of  Wales’s  fort,  lati- 
tude  59°,  in  the  month  of  September.  He  firft  found 
thirty-fix  inches  of  eartli  thawed  by  the  preceding  vtarm 
weather,  then  a ftratum  of  eight  inches  frozen  as  hard  as  a 
ftone  ; under  this  a ftratum  of  fandy  friable  earth,  frofty 
and  very  dry,  in  which  his  borer  could  find  no  water.  The 
celebrated  traveller  Ledyard,  fays  Volney,  affirms,  that  at 
Yakutllt,  not  fo  high  as  latitude  62°,  wells  of  water 
cannot  be  obtained,  becaufe  it  is  found  by  experiment  that 
w'ater  freezes  at  the  depth  of  fixty  feet.  From  thefe  cir- 
cumftances,  M.  Volney  would  infer  that  the  internal  part  of 
the  earth  is  in  a conftant  ftate  of  congelation.  Some  of  the 
above  obfervations,  we  believe,  were  inaccurately  made  ; 
and  it  has  been  too  haftily  determined,  that  the  earth 
is  frozen  during  the  w'hole  year  in  North  America,  even 
in  latitude  46°;  for  this  is  not  the  cafe  11°  further 
north.  We  have  been  favoured  wdth  the  following  ftate- 
ment  from  an  intelligent  medical  gentleman,  who  was  fome 
years  refident  in  Hudfon’s  Bay.  “ On  digging  a well  at 
York  fort,  Hudfon’s  Bay,  latitude  57°  7',  in  the  beginning 
of  Ociober,  the  following  circumllances  were  remarked. 
About  thirty  inches  from  the  furface,  a bed  of  frozen  earth, 
about  twelve  inches  thick,  was  met  with  : below  was  a bed 
of  loofe  fandy  clay,  about  half  a yard  thick,  wliich  was  fuc- 
ceeded  by  a bed  of  the  fame  clay,  rendered  perfeftly  hard 
and  folid  by  froft.  Sinking  lower,  fimilar  beds  of  frozen 
and  loofe  earth  were  found,  alternating  with  each  other  ; the 
frozen  beds,  liowever,  conftantly  decrcafing  in  thicknefs, 
though  not  regularly,  and  at  a certain  depth  they  feemed  to 
difappear  entirely.  Thefe  frozen  ftrata  are  confidered  by 
the  inhabitants  as  indications  of  the  feverity  of  the  preceding 
v/inters,  each  ftratum  being  fuppofed,  with  much  proba- 
bility, to  be  formed  in  dilferent  years,  and  to  be  travelling 
downward  until  they  are  thawed  by  the  internal  temperature 
of  the  earth.  The  procefs  by  which  they  fink  down  may 
be  explained,  on  the  fuppofition  that  the  upper  furface  is 
diminifliing  by  heat  during  fummer,  and  the  under  furface 
increafing  by  the  congelation  of  rnoifture  in  contadl  with  it. 
Another  circumftance,  which  took  place  in  the  fame  latitude, 
may  'ferve  to  elucidate  the  obfervation  of  Ledyard,  that 
the  water  was  conftantly  frozen  at  fixty  feet  under  the  fur- 
face  at  Yakutllc.”  A v/ell  had  been  funk  which  yielded  a 
plentiful  fupply  of  water  during  the  firft  fummer  ; but  the 
water,  being  expofed  to  the  air,  froze  during  the  next 
winter,  and  remained  frozen  ever  after,  being  too  far  below 
the  furface  to  be  thawed.  Hence  it  appears  that  -water 


exifts  unfrozen  at  a moderate  depth  under  the  furface  In  the 
coldeft  climates,  when  it  has  no  communication  with  the 
external  air.  The  effedl  of  the  fummer  heat  in  the  fame 
latitude  extends  about  feventeen  inches  under  the  furface, 
where  the  ground  has  been  fhaded  ; but  where  it  has 
been  expofed  to  the  fun,  the  furface  is  thawed  to  the 
depth  of  three  feet.  From  the  fmall  depth  to  which  the 
foiar  heat  penetrates,  we  may  infer  that  the  water  below 
is  kept  in  a fluid  Rate  by  the  internal  heat  of  the  globe. 
It  has  been  generally  fuppofed,  that  the  permanent  tem- 
perature of  each  latitude  is  the  fame  nearly  as  the  mean 
annual  temperature  of  the  atmofphere,  and  that  this  is 
indicated  by  the  temperature  of  fprings  or  deep  wells  ; but 
the  temperature  of  fprings  will  vary  with  that  of  the  ftrata 
near  the  furface  through  which  they  run,  (See  Tem- 
perature of  Springs.)  It  is  to  be  regretted  that  more 
numerous  obfervations  have  not  been  made  on  the  tempe- 
rature of  deep  mines.  From  obfervations  recently  made  in 
Cornwall,  it  appears  that  the  temperature  increafes  with  the 
depth,  at  leaft  in  fome  of  the  mines,  and  in  the  loweft  it  was 
not  lefs  than  70°.  This  may,  perhaps,  be  owing  to  the  che- 
mical changes  which  are  taking  place ; for  it  appears,  from  the 
evidence  of  the  overfeers  of  the  mines,  in  reply  to  certain 
queries  propofed  by  the  Royal  Geological  Society  of  Corn- 
wall, that  the  water  is  found  conftantly  warmer  in  the 
vicinity  of  veins  of  copper-ore,  than  it  is  in  the  vicinity  of 
tin-ore:  the  former  veins  are  in  general  worked  to  a greater 
depth  than  the  latter.  It  remains  to  be  afeertained  whether 
this  increafe  of  temperature  be  owing  to  chemical  caufes,  or 
is  invariable  at  the  fame  diftance  from  the  furface.  The 
decompofition  of  pyrites  in  copper  veins  would  feem  to  point 
out  a caufe  for  the  increafed  temperature  in  their  vicinity  ; 
it  is  evident,  however,  that  it  is  not  derived  from  the  foiar 
rays.  It  feems  I’eafonable  to  believe,  from  what  we  at  pre- 
fent  know  of  the  internal  temperature  of  the  earth,  that 
there  exifts  a permanent  fource  of  heat  within  the  globe, 
though  we  are  unacquainted  with  the  caufes  by  which  it 
is  generated.  We  are  equally  ignorant  of  the  caufes  by 
which  light  is  generated  on  the  furface  of  the  fun  : one 
operation  is  not  more  furprlfing  or  inexplicable  than  the 
other  ; nor  is  tlie  difficulty  removed,  by  fuppofing  the  fun 
to  be  furrounded  with  a luminous  atmofphere.  Some 
philofophers  have  maintained  the  opinion,  that  the  earth  has 
been  conftantly  growing  colder  fince  the  period  when  it  was 
firft  inhabited,  and  that  the  organic  remains  of  elephants  and 
other  animals,  (fuppofed  to  he  fimilar  to  thole  of  tropical 
climates,)  which  are  found  in  Siberia,  offer  a demonftrative 
proof,  that  the  ardtic  regions  once  enjoyed  the  tempe- 
rature of  the  torrid  zone.  It  has  fince  been  aicertained, 
by  the  elaborate  relearches  of  M.  Cuvier,  that  thefe  animals 
were  not  of  the  fame  fpecies  as  the  African  or  Afiatic 
elephant.  A moft  convincing  proof  of  this  was  afforded 
by  the  entire  body  of  one  of  thefe  elephants,  which  was 
difeovered  imbedded  in  ice  near  the  mouth  of  a river  in  the 
north  of  Siberia,  by  a Tungufian  fiffierman,  in  the  year 
1799.  It  firft  prefented  a fhapelefs  mafs  projecting  from 
an  ice-bank.  Two  years  afterwards  he  could  diftinttly  fee 
that  it  was  the  body  of  an  enormous  animal ; the  entire 
flank  and  one  of  its  tuffis  had  become  difengaged  from  the 
ice.  In  1803,  the  ice  beginning  to  melt  earlier  than  ufual, 
the  whole  body  was  difengaged,  and  fell  from  the  ice-bank 
on  the  fandy  fliore.  In  1806,  Mr.  Adams  went  to  examine 
this  animal,  which  ftill  remained  on  the  fand,  but  its  body 
was  much  mutilated.  The  flcin  was  extremely  thick  and 
heavy,  and  as  much  of  it  remained  as  required  the  exertions 
of  ten  men  to  carry  away.  More  than  thirty  pounds  of 
the  hair  and  briftles  of  the  animal  were  coileCted.  Some  of 
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this  hair  was  prefented  to  the  Mufeum  of  Natural  Hiftory 
in  Paris.  It  confifts  of  three  dillinft  kinds.  The  one  is 
ftiff  black  briftles,  a foot  or  more  in  length  ; another  kind 
is  a coarfe  flexible  hair,  of  a reddifh-brown  colour ; the 
third  kind  is  a coarfe  wool,  which  grew  among  the  roots 
of  the  long  hair.  Thefe  afford  undeniable  proof,  that  this 
animal  belonged  to  a race  of  elephants  inhabiting  a cold 
region,  and  was  not  fitted  to  dwell  in  the  torrid  zone.  This 
animal  was  a male,  and  had  a long  mane  on  its  neck.  The 
bones  were  all  perfect.  As  the  only  proof  offered  for  the 
refrigeration  of  the  earth  was  the  former  exiftence  of  tro- 
pical animals  in  northern  latitudes,  and  as  this  can  no 
longer  be  maintained,  we  have  reafon  to  believe  that  the 
general  temperature  of  the  globe  is  ftationary,  though  the 
climate  of  particular  countries  may  vary  at  different  periods, 
from  cultivation,  the  deftrudfion  of  large  forells,  or  other 
local  caufes. 

Though  the  annual  changes  in  the  temperature  of  the 
climate  affedl  the  furface  only  to  a fmall  comparative  depth, 
yet  the  continued  effeft  of  the  annual  mean  temperature, 
confidered  as  a permanent  caufe,  may  be  fufficient  to  keep 
the  internal  temperature  of  the  earth  ftationary,  in  each 
latitude,  at  a ftill  greater  depth.  Hence  we  fiird  that  the 
internal  temperature  of  the  earth,  and  the  mean  temperature 
of  the  atmofphere,  are  nearly,  but  not  exadlly,  the  fame ; 
for  in  all  northern  countries,  the  mean  temperature  of  the 
earth  is  higher  than  that  of  the  air,  and  the  difference,  ac- 
cording to  the  obfervations  of  Dr.  Wahlenberg,  fellow  of 
the  Royal  Society  of  Stockholm,  appears  to  increafe  as  we 
advance  northward,  or  as  the  cold  of  the  winter  becomes 
mors  fevere.  This  would  alfo  feemiio  give  additional  con- 
firmation to  the  opinion,  that  there  is  a permanent  fource  of 
heat  within  the  globe  itfelf.  The  following  table  fhews  the 
rate  at  which  the  temperature  varies  according  to  the  latitude. 


Latitude. 

Temp,  of  the 
Eaith. 

Mean  Temp,  of 
theAtmofphere. 

Berlin  - - - 

Carlftrom  - - 

Upfala  . - - 

Umen  - 

Degeforts  - - 

52.5° 

56.25 
60. 
64. 

64.25 

49.28® 

47-3 

43-70 

37.22 

36.68 

46.4° 

42.03 

33-3« 

The  obfervations  were  made  on  fprings  which  threw  up 
a large  quantity  of  water  at  a permanent  degree  of  tem- 
perature in  all  feafons.  It  is  to  be  regretted  that  we  have 
not  a feries  of  obfervations  made  with  equal  care  in  fouthern 
latitudes.  M.  Volney  ftates,  in  his  “ Travels  in  America," 
that  the  mean  temperature  of  wells  forty-five  feet  deep  was 
as  under : 

Fahr. 


Charleftown 

Virginia 

Philadelphia 

Maffachufetts 

Vermont 


- - 63° 

57 
53 
49 
44 


This  depth  is  too  fmall,  to  give  the  true  mean  temperature 
of  the  earth  ; and  the  obfervations  can  only  be  regarded  as 
approximations  to  the  truth.  On  the  fame  authority  it  is 
ftated,  that  the  temperature  of  the  earth,  to  a confiderable 
depth  under  the  torrid  zone,  is  14°  Reaumur,  or  63° 
Fahrenheit. 

In  the  fouthern  parts  of  England,  the  mean  temperature, 
taken  from  permanent  fprings,  is  about  48®  ; at  Edinburgh, 
45°  5 in  the  north  of  Ireland,  48°  ; and  at  Paris,  5 1 °. 
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For  the  temperature  of  the  atmofphere,  fee  Atmosphere, 
where  the  mean  temperature  in  different  latitudes  is  given. 
Mr.  Humboldt  has  lately  publilhed  a botanical  account  of 
the  new  genera  and  fpecies  of  plants  difcovered  in  the 
tropical  regions  of  America,  with  many  interefting  obferva- 
tions on  the  temperature,  as  affefting  the  growth  of  plants. 
The  plants  of  the  torrid  zone  extend  farther  through  the 
fouthern  temperate  zone  than  through  the  northern,  o-wing 
to  the  greater  influence  of  the  ocean  in  the  fouthern  hemi- 
fphere,  in  moderating  the  rigour  of  winter ; the  ocean  bear- 
ing a much  greater  proportion  to  the  furface  on  the  fouth, 
than  on  the  north  fide  of  the  equator.  In  eftimating  the 
climate  fuited  for  the  growth  of  particular  plants,  the  mean 
temperature  will  not  afford  a correft  ftandard ; for  though 
the  mean  temperature  of  the  year,  in  the  middle  latitudes  of 
North  America,  be  the  fame  as  it  is  in  Europe,  7°  further 
north,  the  temperature  of  different  feafons  in  thefe  fame 
latitudes  by  no  means  agrees.  The  winters  are  colder,  and 
the  fummers  hotter,  in  North  America  than  in  Europe.  la 
Philadelphia  the  fummer  is  as  hot  as  at  Rome  or  Mont- 
pellier, while  the  winter  correfponds  with  that  at  Vienna. 
At  Quebec  the  fummer  is  warmer  than  at  Paris,  but  the 
winter  colder  than  at  St.  Peterlburgh.  In  the  north  of 
China  there  is  a ftill  greater  difference  between  the  heat  and 
cold,  than  in  North  America. 

In  North  America,  as  far  as  latitude  48®,  the  fummer* 
are  four  centigrade  degrees,  or  about  7°  Fahrenheit,  hotter 
than  in  the  correfponding  latitude  in  Europe.  Between  the 
tropics,  the  mean  annum  temperature  is  the  fame  as  on  the 
old  continent,  which  may  be  feen  in  the  following  table, 
expreffed  in  degrees  of  the  centigrade  thermometer. 


Old  Continent. 

Nenu  Continent. 

Senegambia 

26.5® 

Cumana  27.7* 

Madras 

26.9 

Antilles  27.5 

Batavia 

25.2 

Vera  Cruz  25.6 

Mantilla 

25.6 

Havannah  25.6 

Twenty-five  degrees  correfpond  with  feventy-feven  de- 
grees of  Fahrenheit. 

Though  the  plants  of  the  torrid  zone  extend  farther 
through  the  fouthern  temperate  zone  than  through  the 
northern,  as  we  have  before  ftated  ; yet  to  a certain  diftance 
from  the  line,  the  temperature  appears  to  be  lefs  on  the  fouth 
than  on  the  north  fide.  Rio  Janeiro  and  Havannah  are 
nearly  at  the  fame  diftance  from  the  equator ; but  the  mean 
temperature  of  the  fummer  and  winter  months  in  each  ij 
as  under ; 


Rio  Janeiro.  Havannah. 

June  20.0°  December  22.1° 

July  21.2  January  21.2 

January  26.2  July  28.5 

February  27.0  Auguft  28.8 

On  the  coaft  of  Peru,  the  temperature  is  diminilhed  by 
the  perpetual  cloudinefs  of  the  fky,  and  by  a ftrong  fea 
current  fetting  in  from  Cape  Horn.  From  the  tropic  to 
34°  of  fouth  latitude,  the  mean  temperature  of  tlie  fouthern 
hemifphere  fcarcely  differs  from  that  of  the  northern.  Be- 
tween latitude  34°  and  57°,  there  is  a greater  difference 
between  the  temperatures  of  fummer  than  of  winter : the 
winters  in  the  fouthern  hemifphere  are  not  colder,  but  the 
fummers  are  confiderably  more  fo  than  in  the  northera  hemi- 
fphere. In  fouth  latitude  48®,  the  fummer  temperature  is 
the  fame  as  the  winter  temperature  of  Toulon,  Cadiz,  and 


Rome. 

The  higher  we  afeend  above  the  level  of  the  fea,  and  the 
farther  we  advance  from  the  equator,  the  greater  is  the  dif- 
ference 
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ference  between  the  temperature  of  different  feafons  of  the 
year.  The  following  table  exhibits  the  temperature  between 
the  hotteft  and  coldeft  months,  in  different  latitudes. 


Cumana 

Lat. 

- 10.27° 

Cent.  Therm. 
2.4° 

Vera  CruZ 

- 

19.11 

2.6 

Havannah 

- 

- 23-  8 

7.4 

Hatches 

- 

- 31.28 

17.4 

Philadelphia 

- 

39.56 

24.6 

Quebec 

- 

46.47 

33 

Nain 

' 

57.00 

35 

In  the  temperate  zone,  as  we  advance  northwards,  the 
coldnefs  of  tlie  winter  increafes  at  a much  greater  rate  than 
the  heat  of  the  fummer  diminiflies.  Thus  at  Enonlekis,  in 
latitude  68°  30',  the  temperature  of  July  is  as  hot  as  that 
of  Edinburgh.  Between  the  tropics,  the  temperature  at  no 
feafon  of  the  year  equals  that  of  the  fea-fliore  ; but  in  the 
temperate  zone,  the  upper  currents  of  air  are  fometimes 
warmer  than  the  lower,  during  the  winter  months  ; and  the 
thermometer,  on  the  fummits  of  hills,  is  occafionally  three  or 
four  degrees  higher  than  in  the  plains.  Hence  in  the  tem- 
perate zone,  we  find  the  fame  plants  frequently  on  low  and 
elevated  fituations ; but  this  is  never  the  cafe  between  the 
tropics.  In  the  temperate  zone  on  the  old  continent,  when 


the  mean  heat  of  the  month  is  as  under,  the  following 
plants  bloffom  ; 

Fahr. 

42°,  the  Amygdalis  perfica, 

47,  the  Primus  domeflica, 

52,  the  Betula  alba. 

The  I'eafon  why  plants  vegetate  with  greater  rapidity  in 
Lapland  and  Norway  than  farther  fouth,  isowing  to  the 
inci'ement  of  temperature  being  much  greater,  and  to  the 
temperature  of  the  earth  in  winter  being  feveral  degrees 
above  that  of  the  air. 

From  obfcrvations  made  in  different  latitudes,  it  appears 
that  1000  fathoms  of  altitude  occafion  a diminution  of  tem- 
perature equal  to  23°  of  Fahrenheit ; 50  fathoms  being 
nearly  equal  to  half  a degree.  Mountains  1000  fathoms  in 
height,  at  46°  of  latitude,  have  the  mean  temperature  of 
Lapland ; and  mountains  of  the  fame  height  between  the 
tropics  enjoy  the  temperature  of  Sicily. 

’ The  following  table  by  Humboldt  exhibits  the  moft  re- 
markable circumflances  refpefting  the  temperature  in  the 
three  zones.  The  temperature  is  taken  according  to  the 
centigrade  thermometer.  The  fathom  6 French  feet,  or 
6.39453  Fnglifh  feet. 


Torrid  Zone. 

Temperate  Zone. 

Frigid  Zone. 

Andes, 
Quito, 
Lat.  0°. 

IN]  on  mains  of 
Mexico, 

Lat.  20°. 

Caucafiis, 
Lat.  42i°. 

Pyrer.f'es, 
Lat.  42|°. 

Alps, 

Lat.  45^°  to  46°. 

Lapland, 
Lat.  67°  to  70°. 

Inferior  limit  of  perpe-1 
tual  fnow  - -j 

2460  fa. 

2350  fa. 

1650  fa. 

1400  fa. 

1370  fa. 

550  fa. 

Mean  annual  heat  at  thatl 
height  - - -J 

■r 

- - 

_ 2X0 

-4^ 

-6° 

Mean  heat  of  winter,  ditto 

T I 0 t 

- - 

• - 

- - 

- 10° 

1 - 

Mean  heat  of  Aug.  ditto 

I 10  1 

- - 

- - 

- - 

+ 6° 

Diftance  between  trees') 
and  fnow  - - j 

600  fa. 

350  fa. 

650  fa. 

230  fa. 

450  fa. 

300  fa. 

Upper  limit  of  trees 

1800  fa. 

2000  fa. 

1000  fa. 

1170  fa. 

920  fa. 

250  fa. 

Laft  fpecies  of  trees  to-"^ 
wards  the  fnow  -J 

Efcalonia 

alftonia. 

Pinus 

Occident. 

Betula 

alba. 

Pinus  rubra. 
P.  uncin. 

Piuus 

abies. 

Betula 

alba. 

Upper  limit  of  the  Eri-  / 
cineae  - - - f 

Befarite. 
1 600  fa. 

- - 

Rhodod. 
caucas. 
1380  fa. 

- - 

Rhodod. 

ferrug. 

1 1 70  fa. 

Rhodod. 
laponicum. 
480  fa. 

Diftance  between  the") 
fnow  and  corn  - j 

800  fa. 

- - 

630  fa. 

- - 

700  fa. 

450  fa. 

In  the  feventh  volume  of  the  Tranfaftions  of  the  Royal 
Society  of  Edinburgh,  Dr.  John  Murray  has  publifhed  a 
paper  on  the  diffufion  of  heat  on  the  furface  of  the  earth  ; in 
which  he  attempts  to  prove,  from  the  nature  of  caloric,  that 
the  temperature  of  the  earth  is  conflantly  increafing  from  the 
folar  rays,  and  that  this  temperature  is  becoming  more  equal 
in  different  parts  of  the  earth.  The  atmofphere,  he  con- 
tends, conveys  no  heat  into  unlimited  fpace  ; our  planet,  in 
relation  to  the  difcharge  of  caloric  from  it,  is  bounded  as  it 
were  by  a wall  of  iron-condufting  matter-  He  admits, 


how'ever,  that  a fmall  portion  of  heat  may  be  loft  by  radia- 
tion : thus,  at  the  hotter  parts  of  the  earth’s  furface,  there 
may  be  feme  emiffion  of  caloric  by  radiation  ; but  this,  he 
fays,  cannot  be  equal  to  the  quantity  communicated  by  the 
folar  rays  : for  of  the  heat  derived  from  the  latter  fource,  a 
portion  is  abforbed  by  the  earth,  and  conveyed  to  the  in- 
terior, as  is  apparent  from  the  decreafing  temperature,  as 
W'e  recede  from  the  furface  to  a certain  deptli ; and  another 
portion  is  carried  off  by  the  afeending  current  of  heated  air, 
and  conveyed  to  colder  regions,  wdierc  it  is  abforbed.  Thus, 

evei7, 
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even  from  thofe  parts  of  the  furface  of  the  earth  where  the 
circumftances  are  moft  favourable  to  radiation,  the  quantity 
radiated  cannot  be  equal  to  the  quantity  received  from  the  folar 
rays.  Over  the  whole  earth  the  diffufion  muft  be  ftill 
greater  ; and  inftead  of  the  conclufion,  that  the  planet  dif- 
charges  its  excefs  of  iieat  by  radiation,  there  is  every  reafon 
to  draw  the  oppofite  conclufion,  that  part  of  the  heat  which 
it  receives  from  the  fun  is  retained.  He  further  infers,  that 
the  temperature  of  the  globe  muft  rife,  from  the  mode  in 
which  heat  is  communicated  to  it  by  the  fun  ; and  at  the 
fame  time,  as  it  advances,  muft  become  more  equal  over  the 
w'hole  furface.  And  this  rife  has  its  limits.  There  cannot 
be  either  unlimited  increafe  of  heat,  or  unlimited  refrigera- 
tion ; but  the  final  refult  will  be  a ftate  of  permanence  and 
uniformity,  the  continuance  of  which  is  fecured  by  the  very 
circumftance,  that  if  it  is  deviated  from,  this  deviation  muft 
con-eft  itfelf  by  an  increafe  of  radiation  from  the  hotter 
parts,  or  from  an  increafed  abforption  of  caloric  by  the 
colder  parts  of  the  globe.  According  to  this  theory,  in 
procefs  of  time,  the  equatorial  and  polar  parts  of  the  globe- 
will  arrive  at  the  fame  degree  of  temperature,  which  ivill  re- 
main ftationary,  as  there  will  be  no  circulation  of  heated  air 
or  water  to  the  poles.  To  this  reafoning  we  conceive  it  may 
be  objefted,  that  it  aflumes,  without  fufficient  grounds,  that 
caloric  cannot  pafs  from  the  earth  into  unlimited  fpace,  and 
that  the  folar  heat  does  not  become  latent  by  chemical  union 
with  terreftrial  fubftances.  It  aflumes  alfo,  that  caloric  is 
a diftinft  fpecific  fubftance  ? an  opinion  which  is  denied  by 
fome  of  the  moft  eminent  philofophers.  Nor  have  we,  per- 
haps, any  evidence  to  prove  that  the  temperature  of  the 
earth  has  changed  fince  the  earlieft  records  of  hiftory,  if  we 
except  the  local  changes  which  refult  from  drainage  and 
cultivation.  It  is  well  known  that  thd  climate  of  Europe 
is  materially  changed  fince  the  periods  of  ancient  hiftory, 
when  the  Danube  was  annually  frozen,  and  would  admit 
the  paflage  of  armies  over  the  ice.  The  climate  of  the 
United  States  of  America  has  alfo  undergone  a material 
change  during  the  laft  century.  Both  thefe  local  changes 
have  been  produced  by  the  fame  caufe,  the  deftruftion  of 
extenfive  woods,  and  the  progrefs  of  agriculture ; but,  in- 
dependently of  local  caufes,  we  have  no  data  to  infer  that 
the  temperature  of  the  globe  is  increafing  or  diminiftiing. 

Temperature  of  the  Sea.  The  temperature  of  the  fea 
near  the  furface  is  affefted  by  the  changes  of  tempera- 
ture of  the  atmofphere,  and  by  the  currents  which  tra- 
vcrfe  it.  The  currents  which  flow  from  the  equatorial  to 
the  polar  regions,  ferve  to  equalize  the  heat  of  different  lati- 
tudes. This  is  remarkably  the  cafe  with  the  current  called 
the  Gulf  ftream,  which  paffes  by  the  fhores  of  Mexico, 
Louifiana,  and  Florida,  and  round  the  point  of  the  peninfula, 
under  the  fhelter  and  proteftion  of  the  Bahama  iflands,  which 
break  the  efforts  of  the  ocean  and  the  current  of  the  trade 
wind.  This  ftream,  on  entering  the  ocean,  preferves  its 
water  by  the  velocity  of  its  current,  and  may  be  further  dif- 
tinguiflied  by  its  colour  and  temperature.  The  temperature 
is  from  eleven  to  twenty -two  degrees  higher  than  that  of  the 
ocean.  From  the  Floridas  to  Newfoundland  the  current 
continues  increafing  in  breadth,  and  diminiftiing  in  velocity. 
Some  experiments  made  by  Mr,  Jonathan  Williams,  give  the 
difference  of  temperature  between  the  Atlantic  ocean  and  the 
Gulf  ftream  as  under,  December,  1789. 

Fahr. 

Soundings  in  fhoal-water,  on  the  coaft,  - - 47° 

A little  before  entering  the  ftream,  - - 60 

In  the  ftream,  - - - - 70 

Before  reaching  Newfoundland,  in  the  flream,  - 66 

At  Newfoundland,  out  of  the  ftream,  - - 54 

Beyond  the  banks,  in  the  open  fea,  - - 60 


On  approaching  the  coaft  of  England, 

Capt.  Billings,  in  1791,  found  the  temperature  of  J 
the  fea  on  the  coaft  of  America,  - -J 
In  the  water  of  the  Gulf  ftream. 


Falir. 

48- 

61 

77 


In  winter,  Mr.  Williams  found  the  variation  between  the 
Gulf  ftream  and  the  ocean  23°;  the  difference,  as  might  be 
expefted,  being  lefs  in  fummer  than  in  winter.  Thefe  inqui- 
ries have  afcertained  another  faft,  from  whence  navigators 
may  derive  fome  advantage  ; for  by  examining  the  tempera- 
ture of  the  fea  in  different  places,  it  has  been  found  that  the 
water  is  colder  in  projiortion  to  its  ftiallownefs ; and  hence 
may  be  derived  an  indication  of  the  approach  to  land,  or  to 
a ftioal.  Out  of  the  reach  of  cui-rents,  a difference  always 
exifts  betv^een  the  temperature  of  the  furface  and  the  lower 
parts  of  the  fea.  In  northern  latitudes,  the  furface  is  fome- 
times  w-armer  and  fometimes  colder  than  the  lower  parts  ; 
but  near  the  equator,  the  temperature  of  the  furface  may  be 
expefted  to  be  invariably  warmer  than  at  great  depths.  In 
all  probability,  the  temperature  of  the  fea  is  permanent  in 
each  degree  of  latitude,  at  a certain  depth.  Capt.  Ellis  let 
down  a fea-gage  in  N.  lat.  25°  13',  W.  long.  25°  12'. 
He  found  the  fea  falter  and  colder  in  proportion  to  the 
depth,  till  the  gage  had  defcended  3900  feet,  when  the  mer- 
cury in  the  thermometer  came  up  at  53° ; but  the  w-ater  did 
not  grow  colder,  though  he  let  down  the  gage  1400  feet 
lower.  At  the  furface  of  the  fea,  the  thermometer  ftood  at  64®. 

From  the  experiments  of  Capt.  Douglas,  near  the  coafts 
of  Lapland  and  Norway,  of  which  an  account  is  given  in  the 
60th  volume  of  the  Philofophical  Tranfaftions,  the  follow- 
ing differences  were  obferved  between  the  temperature  of  the 
fea  at  the  furface,  and  at  certain  depths. 


Temperature  at  the  Surface. 

Depth  in 
Fathoms. 

Tem- 

pei^Ture. 

May  12,  7 

lat.  70°  40',  J 

36°  Fahr. 

78  to  87 

39° 

May  17,  7 

nearly  the  fame,  3 

37 

86  to  90 

39 

May  22,  7 

lat.  70°  32',  j 

37 

80 

39 

June  29,  7 

lat.  70°  54',  ]■ 

44 

98 

40 

July  7,  7 

lat.  70°  45',  j 

46 

70 

at  the  bottom. 

44 

July  8,  lat.  68°  43','] 
1 2 leagues  from  the  ( 
ifland  of  Lofoot,  T 
Norland,  - -J 

« { 

too 

260 

not  at  the 
bottom. 

46 

52 

July  9,  lat.  65° 

20  or  25  leagues  ( 
from  the  coaft  of  j 
Norway,  - -J 

48  1 

100 

210 

at  the  bottom. 

46 

48 

July  10,  lat.  64°  40',  7 
about  30  leagues  > 
from  the  edaft,  - J j 

- { 

75 

141 

at  the  ground. 

45 

46 

From 


TEMPERATURE. 


From  the  above  obfervations  it  appears,  that  though  the 
fea  at  a moderate  depth  was  cooler  than  at  the  furface  during 
the  fummer  months  in  northern  latitudes,  yet  at  ftill  greater 
depths  the  temperature  increafed,  and  at  the  depth  of  260 
fathoms  was  52°  in  July,  when  the  furface  was  only  47°. 
Now  this  depth  being  below  the  immediate  effedfs  of  the 
folar  rays,  the  temperature  could  only  be  derived  from  that 
of  the  globe  itfelf,  which  appears  to  be  fufficient  to  preferve 
the  fea  many  degrees  above  the  freezing  point  at  the  depth 
of  300  fathoms.  Indeed,  the  temperature  of  the  fea  near 
the  tropics,  in  lat.  25°  13',  at  the  depth  of  650  fathoms, 
appears  to  be  the  fame  as  the  temperature  of  the  fea  in 
lat.  68“  43',  at  little  more  than  one-third  of  that  depth,  as 
may  be  feen  by  comparing  the  obfervations  of  Capt.  Ellis  with 
that  of  Capt.  Douglas.  We  have  hence  alfo  ftrong  grounds 
for  believing,  that  at  a certain  depth,  the  temperature  of  the 
fea  is  permanent,  and  is  the  fame  in  every  degree  of  latitude 
from  the  equator  to  the  pole,  though  the  depth  may  vary  at 
which  this  permanent  temperature  would  be  found. 

The  mean  annual  temperature  of  the  ftandard  fituation  in 
every  latitude,  as  deduced  by  Mr.  Kirwan  from  the  Atlantic 
and  Pacific  oceans,  is  given  under  the  article  Temperature  of 
the  Atmosphere.  But  fome  exceptions  to  this  ftandard, 
not  there  noticed,  deferve  to  be  mentioned  here. 

That  part  of  the  Pacific  ocean  which  lies  between  N.  lat. 
52°  and  66°,  is  only  about  45  miles  broad  at  its  northern 
extremity,  and  1300  miles  at  its  fouthern.  It  is,  therefore, 
reafonable  to  conclude  with  Mr.  Kirwan,  that  its  tempera- 
ture will  be  confiderably  influenced  by  the  furrounding  high 
land,  as  well  as  by  the  many  bleak  iflands  fcattered  through 
it.  Mr.  K.  fuppofes,  that  from  thefe  circumftances  the 
temperature  is  fully  four  or  five  degrees  below  the  ftandard. 
Small  feas  furrounded  by  land  are  ufually  rendered,  from 
this  circumftance,  at  leaft  in  temperate  and  cold  climates, 
warmer  in  fummer  and  colder  in  winter  than  the  ftandard 
ocean  : the  gulf  of  Bothnia,  for  inftance,  is  ftated  to  be 
generally  frozen  in  winter,  but  in  fummer  to  be  fometimes 
heated  to  70°.  The  German  ocean  is  above  three  degrees 
colder  in  winter,  and  five  degrees  warmer  in  fummer,  than 
the  Atlantic.  The  Mediterranean  fea  is,  for  the  greater  part 
of  its  extent,  warmer  both  in  fummer  and  winter  than  the 
Atlantic,  which  therefore  flows  into  it.  The  Black  fea  is 
colder  than  the  Mediterranean,  and  flows  into  it. 

Thefe  obfervations  apply  chiefly  to  the  furface  of  the 
ocean : from  experiments  that  have  been  made  it  appears, 
that  at  confiderable  depths  the  temperature  is  much  lower 
than  at  the  furface,  and  that  the  deeper  we  go,  the  lower  it 
becomes  ; fo  that  fome  fuppofe  that,  at  very  great  depths, 
the  V;iater  always  exifts  in  a ftate  of  ice.  See  Kirwan’s 
“ Eftimate  of  the  Temperature  of  different  Climates}”  alfo 
his  “ Effay  on  the  Variation  of  the  Atmofphere.” 

Temperature  of  Springs.  Thofe  common  fprings 
which  throw  up  a confiderable  quantity  of  water  during  the 
whole  year,  have  generally  a permanent  temperature,  or 
nearly  fo  ; and  this  is  fuppofed  to  reprefent  the  mean  tem- 
perature of  the  earth  in  each  latitude  ; but  there  are  other 
fprings  which  have  a much  higher  permanent  temperature, 
and  tome  which  throw  up  their  waters  at  a boiling  heat. 
The  following  is  the  permanent  temperature  of  fome  of  the 
more  celebrated  warm  fprings  in  Europe. 
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The  Geyfers  or  boiling  fountains  in  Iceland,  in  the  Azores, 
and  in  various  parts  of  the  world,  have  a conftant  tempera- 
ture of  212°.  The  fource  of  heat,  in  fome  of  the  lattfer 
fprings,  is  evidently  fubterranean  fire,  as  all  thofe  iflands  are 
of  volcanic  origin,  and  are  the  feats  of  aftive  volcanoes  at 
the  prefent  day.  It  is  obferved  of  other  warm  fprings,  that 
they  generally  rife  in  the  vicinity  of  volcanic  or  bafaltic  rocks. 
This  is  the  cafe  with  the  warm  fprings  of  Matlock  and 
Buxton.  Rocks  of  bafaltic  amygdaloid  extend  through  the 
high  peak  of  Derbyfhire,  where  thefe  fprings  are  fituated. 
Rocks  of  bafaltic  amygdaloid,  having  a ftill  more  near 
refemblance  to  volcanic  lava,  extend  from  Worford  bridge, 
in  Gloucefterlhire,  in  a direction  fouthward,  and,  in  all  pro- 
bability, are  continued  under  the  furface  to  Bath  and  BriftoL 
According  to  Humboldt,  hot  fprings  rife  from  granite  and 
rocks  denominated  primary,  in  various  parts  of  South  Ame- 
rica ; and,  from  the  permanent  high  temperature  of  warm 
fprings,  we  may  infer  that  the  fource  of  heat  is  fituated  deep 
beneath  the  furface,  and  far  below  thofe  caufes  which  can 
change  the  temperature.  It  has  been  contended  by  fome 
perfons,  that  the  high  temperature  of  warm  fprings  arifes 
from  the  decompofition  of  pyritous  ftrata  ; but  if  this  were 
the  cafe,  the  waters  would  be  ftrongly  impregnated  with 
fulphate  of  iron  and  other  mineral  matters,  which  is  not  the 
fa<R ; the  temperature  would  alfo  decreafe  as  the  pyritic 
matter  became  exhaufted,  of  which  we  have  an  analogous 
illuftration  in  the  faline  fprings  of  Cheltenham  and  Gloucef- 
ter.  Thefe  fprings  rife  in  a deep  ftratum  of  blue  clay,  called 
/las,  (fee  Strata  of  England,'^  which  abounds  in  pyrites, 
and  in  animal  remains  ; and  it  is  found  by  experience,  that 
the  faline  impregnation  is  greateft  when  the  wells  are  firft. 
opened,  and  that  the  ftrengthof  the  waters  gradually  declines ; 
on  which  account,  the  proprietors  are  under  the  neceflity  of 
finking  frefti  wells  to  obtain  water  of  the  requifite  faline 
ftrength.  This  might  be  expected ; for  as  the  water  per- 
colates through  fiffures  in  the  clay,  the  fahne  matter  in  its 
vicinity  is  gradually  waflied  away.  But  if  the  whole  bed 
were  in  a ftate  approaching  to  ignition,  from  the  decompo- 
fition of  pyrites,  the  faline  impregnation  would  be  con- 
ftantly  fupplied  to  the  fprings  ; for  we  cannot  fuppofe  any 
quantity  of  pyritous  matter  to  exift  equal  to  heat  a whole 
ftratum  by  decompofition,  without,  at  the  fame  time,  gener- 
ating fuch  an  abundance  of  faline  matter  as  muft  faturate  the 
waters  which  percolate  through  it.  We  are  hence  led  to  infer 
that  the  fource  of  heat  in  warm  fprings  is  fubterranean  fir  e, 
and  as  thefe  fprings  have  not  been  obferved  to  diminifli  in 
temperature  for  a period  of  nearly  two  thoufand  years,  vve 
may  further  infer  the  great  depth  at  which  this  fource  of 
heat  is  fituated,  .an  inference  which  is  warranted  by  the  con- 
nexion which  volcanoes  in  diftant  parts  of  the  world  appear 
to  have  with  each  other.  (See  Volcano.)  It  may  be 
allied,  if  the  fource  of  heat  in  warm  fprings  be  fubterranean 
fire,  why  are  they  not  all  of  the  fame  degree  of  temperature  ? 
To  this  it  may  be  replied,  that,  in  fome  inftances,  the  warm 
fprings  may  be  intermixed  with  cold  fprings  near  the  fur- 
face ; and  in  other  inftances,  after  rifing  to  a certain  height, 
thoy  may  run  in  an  horizontal  direXion  for  a confiderable 
diftance  among  the  upper  ftrata,  and  thus  be  gradually 
cooled.  The  caufe  which  can  raife  up  water  from  vait 
depths,  muft  be  fought  for  in  the  expanfive  power  of  fteam, 
and  elaftic  vapours  generated  by  heat,  which  we  know  by 
experience  to  be  fully  adequate  to  the  effeX. 
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Temperature  for  Plants,  in  Gardening,  the  ftate  of  heat 
in  which  it  is  neceilary  to  keep  particular  forts  of  them,  in 
order  to  their  llriking  or  taking  root,  their  healthy  growth, 
and  their  fucceeding  in  the  bell  and  moll  proper  manner. 
The  Hate  or  degrees  of  heat,  or  the  temperature,  in  all  fuch 
cafes,  mull  be  regulated  and  direfted  by  the  nature  of  the 
plants,  their  culture,  and  the  fituations  in  v/hich  they  are 
grown.  For  thofe  in  hot-houfes  and  lloves,  the  tempera- 
ture, in  thofe  of  the  dry  Hove  kind,  Ihould  mollly  be  from 
about  fifty  to  feventy  degrees,  according  to  the  natures, 
habits,  and  manners  of  growth  of  the  plants  ; and  in  thofe 
of  the  moill  Hove  kind,  from  about  fixty  to  ninety  degrees, 
as  themature  of  the  beds  and  plants  may  be.  Plants  in  con- 
fervatories  are  kept  at  various  temperatures  between  thofe 
of  the  firll  kind  of  the  above  lloves  and  that  of  the  common 
open  air.  And  in  greenhoufes,  nearly  limilar  temperatures 
are  conftantly  to  be  preferred,  in  order  to  the  railing,  and 
to  the  growth  of  fuch  plants,  in  the  moll  fuitable  and  bell 
manner. 

It  is  always  of  great  utility  and  importance  to  keep  the 
temperatures  as  Heady  as  poffible,  whatever  its  Hate  may  be, 
in  the  growth  of  all  thefe  forts  of  tender  plants. 

The  temperatures,  or  Hates  of  heat  for  particular  plants, 
are  moHly  given  under  their  proper  heads,  in  deferibing 
their  culture. 

Temperature  of  Milk  for  Cheefe,  in  Rural  Economy,  the 
degree  of  heat  which  is  the  moH  proper  in  milk  for  the 
purpofe  of  making  cheefe.  From  fome  experiments  which 
have  been  lately  made  u2>on  the  fubjedl,  this  temperature 
would  feem  to  be  about  the  middle  point  between  that  of 
fummer  and  blood  heat  ; or,  perhaps,  fomewhere  about 
ninety  degrees  of  Fahrenheit’s  fcale  may  give  the  average 
degree  of  warmth  which  is  moll  proper  and  necelfary  in  the 
bulinefs. 

TEMPERING,  in  the  Mechanic  Arts,  the  preparing  of 
Heel  and  iron,  fo  as  to  render  them  more  compadl,  hard, 
and  firm  ; or  even  more  foft  and  pliant  ; according  to  their 
refpeftive  occafions. 

Thefe  metals  are  tempered  by  plunging  them,  while  red- 
hot,  into  fome  liquor  prejrared  for  the  occafion  : fometimes 
pure  water  is  ufed  for  that  purpofe  : our  lockfmiths,  &c. 
fcarcely  ufe  any  other. 

When  an  inHrument  has  been  properly  hardened,  it  is  ne- 
ceffary  to  give  it  a certain  degree  of  foftnefs,  in  order  to 
adapt  it  for  the  purpofe  to  which  it  is  to  be  applied.  With 
this  view,  it  Hiould  be  heated  again  to  a certain  point, 
ufually  determined  by  its  colour,  and  then  inHantly  plunged 
into  cold  water.  This  is  called  “ letting  it  down  to  the 
proper  temper.”  It  has  been  a queHion  of  difficult  folu- 
tion,  how  the  vvater  adls  in  hardening  iron  and  Heel.  It 
is  well  known,  fays  Mr.  Parkes,  in  his  “ Chemical  Effays,” 
(vol.  iv. ),  that  the  hotter  any  piece  of  iron  is  made,  and  the 
more  quickly  it  is  cooled,  the  harder  it  will  become  in  its 
texture  ; and  he  fuggeHs  that  this  may  be  owing  to  the  lofs 
of  its  latent  heat.  In  confirmation  of  this  conjefture  he 
alleges,  that  iron  and  Heel  are  generally  allowed  to  owe  their 
malleability  to  their  latent  heat. 

A compofition  of  divers  juices,  liquors,  &c.  has  fome- 
times been  ufed  ; which  is  various  according  to  the  opinion 
and  experience  of  the  workman  : as  vinegar,  moufe-ear  water, 
nettle  or  Spaniffi  radifh-water,  the  water  oozing  from  broken 
glaffes,  fuet,  fait,  oil,  foot,  diHilled  wine,  fal  ammoniac, 
urine,  &c.  But  thefe  methods  are  now  generally  abandoned. 
Mr.  Stodart,  a very  ingenious  and  fcientific  cutler  in  Lon- 
don, fays,  (as  Mr.  Nicholfon  informs  us,  Journal,  vol.  iv. 
qto. ) that  one  of  his  workmen  makes  up  his  charcoal  fire 
with  fliavings  of  leather,  finding  that  this  is  effedlual  in  pre- 
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venting  the  tools  from  cr.acking  in  the  procefs  of  hardening  • 
and  he  fays,  that  he  has  found  no  advantage  from  the  ufe  of 
fait  in  the  water. 

To  harden  and  temper  EngliHi,  Flemiffi,  and  Swediffi 
fled,  you  mull  give  them  a pretty  high  heat  ; then  fuddenly 
quench  them  in  water  to  make  them  hard  ; but  Spaniffi  and 
Venetian  Heel  will  need  only  a blood-red  heat  before  they 
be  quenched. 

In  confequence  of  this  operation,  all  the  qualities  of  fteel 
are  changed  ; fo  that  from  being  very  dudlile  and  foft,  it 
becomes  fo  hard  and  Hiff,  that  it  is  no  longer  capable  of  being 
cut  by  the  file,  but  is  itfelf  capable  of  cutting  or  piercing 
very  hard  bodies,  and  that  it  does  not  yield  to  the  hammer, 
but  may  be  fooner  broken  in  pieces  than  extended.  It  be- 
comes alfo  fonorous,  brittle,  very  elallic,  and  capable  of  ac- 
quiring the  moH  beautiful  poliffi.  This  hardnefs  and  duc- 
tility of  fteel  may  be  diverfified  by  varying  the  temper. 
The  hotter  the  fteel  is  when  tempered,  and  the  colder  the 
water  into  which  it  is  plunged,  the  greater  hardnefs  it  ac- 
quires, but  at  the  fame  time  it  becomes  fo  much  more  brittle. 
The  coldnefs  of  the  water  may  be  increafed  by  diffolving 
falts  in  it : obferving  that  water  is  always  colder  while  the 
falts  continue  diffolving  ; and  that  the  fteel  will  cool  fooner 
by  being  ftirred  about  or  placed  in  a ftream,  fo  as  to  come 
in  contadl  with  water  not  already  made  warm.  On  the 
contrary,  the  lefs  hot  the  fteel  is  wffien  tempered,  and  the 
hotter  the  water  is  in  which  it  is  tempered,  the  lefs  hard  it 
becomes,  and  alfo  the  greater  duftility  it  retains  : and  the 
proper  degree  of  heat  is  always  relative  to  the  ufe  for  which 
the  tools  made  of  the  fteel  are  intended. 

If  the  fteel  be  too  hard  or  brittle  for  an  edged  tool,  &c- 
let  it  down  by  rubbing  a piece  of  grindftone  or  whetftone 
hard  upon  the  work,  to  take  off  the  black  feurf : then 
brighten,  or  heat  it  in  the  fire  : and  as  it  grows  hotter,  you 
will  lee  the  colour  change  by  degrees,  in  the  manner  and 
by  the  gradations  Hated  under  the  article  Cutlery. 

Saw-makers  temper  their  tools  by  rubbing  them  over  with 
fuet  or  other  greafe,  and  then  heating  them  gradually  till 
the  temperature  of  each  tool  is  fufficiently  raifed  to  fet  fire 
to  the  greafe  of  itfelf  and  occafion  it  to  blaze.  They  are 
thought  to  acquire  in  this  mode  of  treatment  a temper  equal 
to  tliat  which  would  be  obtained  by  heating  them  in  the 
ulual  way,  till  they  became  of  a deep  blue.  This  opera- 
tion, which  is  pratlifed  at  Sheffield,  is  called  “ blazing.” 
For  the  method  of  tempering  files,  in  which  the  great  de- 
lideratum  is  to  blend  tenacity  with  hardnefs,  fee  File. 

In  the  year  1789,  Mr.  David  Hartley  took  out  a patent 
for  a method  of  tempering  fteel  by  the  aid  of  a pyrometer 
or  thermometer  applied  near  to  the  furface  of  the  article, 
and  at  the  fame  time  recom.mended  the  ufe  of  heated  oil,  in 
which  (he  fays)  many  dozens  of  razors  or  other  tools  might 
be  tempered  at  once  v/ith  the  utmoH  facility,  and  the  vari- 
ous degrees  of  heat  neceffary  for  different  purpofes  might 
fpeedily  be  determined  by  experiment.  (See  Nicholfon’s 
Journal,  vol.  i.  4to. ) An  improvement  of  this  principle 
has  been  fince  fuggefted  by  Mr.  Parkes  (Chem.  Eff.  vol.  iv.) 
by  providing  a bath  of  oil  or  of  fome  kind  of  fufible  metal 
for  the  tempering  of  every  fpecies  of  edged  tool,  which 
contrivance  would,  in  his  opinion,  give  to  this  operation  a 
greater  degree  of  certainty,  than  has  ever  been  experienced 
by  thofe  who  have  conduced  fuch  manufaflories.  See 
Tilting. 

Steel  is  ufually  fold  tempered,  becaufe  in  many  manu- 
fadlurcs,  the  cuftom  is  to  temper  it  as  foon  as  it  is  made, 
probably  that  the  putchafers  of  it  may  be  better  able  to 
judge  of  its  quality.  When  this  fteel  is  to  be  ufed,  it  muff 
be  untempered  by  heating  it  more  or  lefs,  and  letting  it 
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cool  (lowly,  that  it  may  be  extended,  filed,  and  receive  the 
neceffary  form  : after  which  every  workman  tempers  it 
again  in  his  own  way. 

M.  Berthoud,  in  his  treatife  on  marine  clocks,  recom- 
mends hardening  the  fteel-balance  wheel,  by  daubing  it  over 
with  foot  (of  wood)  moiftened  with  urine,  putting  it  into 
a fmall  box  of  thin  iron-plate,  and  covering  it  over  with  the 
fame  compofition.  This  box  with  its  contents  is  to  be 
heated  to  a blood-red,  and  tlten  the  wheel  taken  out  fud- 
denly  and  quenched. 

Mr.  Harrifon  and  M.  Berthoud  feem  to  agree  upon  the 
whole,  that  the  balance-fpring  of  time -pieces  (hould  be 
hardened  and  tempered  after  it  has  been  coiled  up  in  its 
proper  form  ; and  not  tempered  firft  and  coiled  up  after- 
wards, as  is  the  praftice  in  making  the  main-fpring.  Some 
curious  workmen,  in  order  to  equally  temper  fmall  Heel  in- 
ftruments,  employ  melted  lead  as  an  intermedium.  A plate 
of  iron  floats  upon  the  melted  lead,  and  receives  from  it, 
in  all  its  parts,  an  equal  heat : the  pieces  of  fteel  laid  upon 
this  plate,  acquire  all  at  once  the  fame  degree  of  heat,  and 
are  at  once  quenched  in  water  ; the  blue  or  other  colours, 
which  they  fucceffively  alfume,  affording  fure  marks  of  the 
proper  points  of  heat  at  which  they  are  to  be  quenched, 
according  to  the  different  degrees  of  hardnefs  required  in 
them.  Lewis’s  Com.  Phil.  Techn.  p.  32. 

For  the  method  of  tempering  fteel  bars  for  artificial  mag- 
nets, praftifed  by  Mr.  Canton,  fee  Artificial  Magnet. 

The  ancients  appear  to  fome  to  have  had  a better  method 
of  tempering  than  any  of  the  moderns  are  acquainted  with  ; 
witnefs  their  works  in  porphyry ; a ftone  fo  hard,  that 
fcarcely  any  of  our  tools  make  any  impreffion  upon  it. 

Tempering^  Land,  in  Agriculture,  a term  fignifying 
the  preparing  it  for  a crop,  efpecially  of  wheat.  It  is  a 
term  in  much  ufe  in  Norfolk.  It  implies  all  the  various 
operations  that  may  be  undertaken  in  this  intention. 

TEMPEST,  Tempestas,  a ftorm  or  violent  commo- 
tion of  the  air,  with  or  without  rain,  hail,  fnow,  &c. 

Tempest,  in  Mythology,  a deity  among  the  Romans, 
concerning  whom  w^e  merely  know,  that  Marcellus,  as  an 
acknowledgment  for  having  efcaped  a ftorm,  with  which 
be  was  overtaken  at  fea,  between  the  iflands  of  Corfica 
and  Sardinia,  built  a temple  to  her  without  the  Porta 
Capena. 

TEMPEST  A,  Antonio,  in  Biography,  was  an  ingeni- 
ous defigner  and  painter,  born  at  Florence  in  1553,  and 
was  initiated  in  the  art  by  Santi  di  Titi  ; afterwards  he 
ftudied  under  another  artift,  whofe  name  was  Stradanus. 
Tempefta  was  gifted  with  a brilliant  and  powerful  imagina- 
tion, not,  however,  of  the  moil  correfl  or  exalted  kind. 
His  favourite  fubjefts  were  battles,  lieges,  cavalcades,  hunt- 
ings, proceflions,  &c. ; all  of  which  he  arranged  and  de- 
figned  in  a novel  and  rich  ftyle,  and  executed  with  un- 
common fpirit  and  energy.  He  was  employed  by  Gre- 
gory XIII.  in  the  Vatican,  which  he  adorned  with  gro- 
tefque  inventions,  and  fome  few  hiftorical  productions.  He 
was  alfo  employed  by  the  marchefe  Juftiniani  in  decorating 
his  palace;  and  in  feveral  of  the  churches  of  Rome,  Tem- 
pefta’s  paintings  may  be  found. 

He  not  only  exercifed  his  genius  and  time  with  the  pen- 
cil, but  devoted  much  of  both  to  the  etching  needle  ; having 
left  behind  him  nearly  1800  plates  of  different  kinds,  and 
of  very  confidcrable  merit.  He  died  in  1630,  aged  75. 

TEMPIE,  in  Geography,  a town  of  the  ifland  of  Sar- 
dinia ; 25  miles  E.  of  Caftello  Arragonefe — Alfo,  a town 
of  Mexico,  in  the  province  of  Guadalajara ; 500  miles 
N.W.  of  Mexico. 

TEMPLARS,  Templers,  ot  Knights  of  the  Temple,  a 


religious  military  order,  firft  eftablifhed  at  Jerufalem,  in 
favour  of  pilgrims  travelling  to  the  Holy  Land. 

The  original  of  this  order,  the  firft  military  one  in  the 
world,  is  this  : in  1118,  fome  pious  and  noble  perfons  de- 
voted themfelves  to  the  fervice  of  God,  in  the  prefence 
of  the  patriarch  of  Jerufalem  ; promifing  to  live  in  perpe- 
tual chaftity,  obedience,  and  poverty,  after  the  manner  of 
canons. 

The  two  principal  perfons  were  Hugo  de  Paganis,  and 
Geoffry  of  St.  Omers.  Baldwin  II.  then  kin^  of  Jeru- 
falem, gave  them  an  apartment  in  his  palace,  near  the  temple 
at  Jerufalem,  not  far  from  the  fepulchre  of  our  Saviour  ; 
whence  their  denomination  Templars. 

Soon  afterwards,  the  canons  of  the  temple  gave  them  a 
piece  of  ground  near  the  faid  temple,  on  which  to  build 
regular  houfes  ; and  the  king,  the  lords,  the  patriarch,  and 
the  prelates,  each  gave  them  fomewhat  out  of  their  revenue 
for  food  and  cloaths. 

Their  firft  undertaking,  and  what  they  had  firft  in  view 
at  their  inftitution,  was,  to  guard  the  highway  againft  rob- 
bers, &c.  chiefly  for  the  fafety  of  pilgrims  and  croifes. 

The  principal  articles  of  their  rule  were  : that  they  (hould 
hear  the  holy  office  throughout  every  day  ; or  that,  when 
their  military  duties  (hould  prevent  this,  they  (Itould  fupply 
it  by  a certain  number  of  pater  nofters  : that  they  (hould 
abftain  from  fle(h  four  days  in  the  week,  and  on  Fridays 
from  eggs  and  milk-meats : that  each  knight  might  have 
three  horfes,  and  one  efquire  : and  that  they  (hould  neither 
hunt  nor  fowl. 

In  the  year  1228,  this  order  acquired  (lability,  by  being 
confirmed  in  the  council  of  Troyes,  and  fubjefted  to  a rule 
of  difcipline  drawn  up  by  St.  Bernard. 

In  every  nation  they  had  a particular  governor,  called 
majler  of  the  temple,  or  of  the  militia  of  the  temple.  Their 
grand-mafter  had  his  refidence  at  Paris. 

The  order  of  Templars  flouriftted  for  fome  time,  and  ac- 
quired by  the  valour  of  its  knights  immenfe  riches,  and  an 
eminent  degree  of  military  renown  : but  as  their  profperity 
increafed,  their  vices  were  multiplied,  and  their  arrogance, 
luxury,  and  cruelty,  rofe  at  laft  to  fuch  a monftrous  height, 
that  their  privileges  were  revoked,  and  their  order  fuppreffed 
with  the  mod  terrible  circumftances  of  infamy  and  feverity. 
Their  accufers  were  two  of  their  own  body,  and  their  chief 
profecutor  Philip  the  Fair,  of  France,  who  addreffed  his 
complaints  to  Clement  V.  The  pope,  though  at  firft  un- 
willing to  proceed  againft  them,  was  under  the  necelllty  of 
complying  with  the  king’s  defire,  fo  that,  in  the  year  1307, 
upon  an  appointed  day,  and  for  fome  time  afterwards,  all 
the  knights,  who  were  difperfed  throughout  Europe,  were 
feized  and  imprifoned.  Such  of  them  as  refufed  to  confefs 
the  enormities  of  which  they  were  accufed,  were  put  to 
death  ; and  thofe  who,  by  tortures  and  promifes,  were  in- 
duced to  acknowledge  the  truth  of  what  was  laid  to  their 
charge,  obtained  their  liberty.  In  1312,  the  whole  order 
was  fuppreffed  by  the  council  of  Vienne.  A part  of  the 
rich  revenues  they  poffeffed  was  bellowed  upon  other  orders, 
efpecially  on  the  knights  of  St.  John,  now  of  Malta,  and 
the  reft  confifcated  to  the  refpedtive  treafuries  of  the  fove- 
reign  princes  in  whofe  dominions  their  poffeffions  lay. — The 
knights  Templars,  in  order  to  juftify  the  feverity  with  which 
they  were  treated,  were  charged  with  apoftacy  to  the  Sara- 
cens, and  holding  correfpondence  with  them  ; with  infulting 
the  majefty  of  God  ; turning  into  derifion  the  Gofpel  of 
Chrift  ; and  trampling  upon  the  obligation  of  all  laws,  human 
and  divine.  Candidates,  it  is  faid,  upon  admiffion  to  this 
order,  were  commanded  to  fpit,  in  token  of  contempt,  upon 
an  image  of  Chrift,  and  after  admiffion,  to  worfhip  either  a 
Sf  2 cat, 
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cat,  or  a wooden  head  crowned  with  gold.  It  is  farther 
affirmed,  that,  among  them,  the  odious  and  unnatural  atl 
of  fodomy  was  a matter  of  obligation  ; and  they  are  charged 
with  other  crimes  too  horrible  to  be  mentioned,  or  even 
imagined.  However,  though  there  be  reafon  to  believe 
that  in  this  order,  as  well  as  others  of  the  fame  period,  there 
were  ffiocking  examples  of  impiety  and  profligacy  ; yet  that 
the  whole  order  was  thus  enormoufly  corrupt,  is  fo  far  from 
being  proved,  that  the  contrary  may  be  concluded  even 
from  the  affs  and  records,  yet  extant,  of  the  tribunals  be- 
fore which  they  were  tried  and  examined.  If  to  this  we 
add,  that  many  of  the  accufations  advanced  againft  them 
flatly  contradift  each  other,  and  that  many  members  of  this 
unfortunate  order  folemnly  avowed  their  innocence,  while 
languiffiing  under  the  feverell  tortures,  and  even  w’ith  their 
dying  breath  ; it  would  feem  probable,  that  king  Philip  fet 
on  foot  this  bloody  tragedy,  with  a view  to  gratify  his 
avarice,  and  glut  his  refentment  againft  the  Templars,  and 
efpecially  againft  their  grand-mafter,  who  had  highly  of- 
fended him.  The  principal  caufe  of  this  invincible  hatred 
againft  them  was,  that  in  his  quarrel  with  Boniface  VIII. 
the  knights  efpoufed  the  caufe  of  the  pope,  and  furniffied 
liim  with  money  to  carry  on  the  war.  Moffieim’s  Eccl. 
Hift.  vol.  hi.  ed.  8vo.  Bower’s  Hift.  of  the  Popes,  vol.  vi. 
P-  39S* 

Temple,  Templum,  a public  building  erefted  in 
honour  of  fome  deity,  either  true  or  falfe ; and  in  which 
tlie  people  meet  to  pay  religious  worfhip  to  the  fame. 

The  word  is  formed  from  the  Latin  templum,  which  fome 
dei-ive  from  the  Greek  r^iximc,  fignifying  the  fame  thing ; 
and  others  from  TEppw,  abfcindo,  I cut  off,  I feparate,  becaufe 
a temple  is  a place  feparated  from  common  ufes ; others,  with 
more  probability,  derive  it  from  the  old  Latin  word  templare, 
to  contemplate.  It  is  certain  the  ancient  augurs  gave  the  name 
templa  to  thofe  parts  of  the  heavens  which  were  marked  out 
for  the  obfervation  of  the  flight  of  birds.  Their  formuk 
was  this  : Templa  tefqua  Junto, 

Temples  were  originally  all  open,  and  hence  received  their 
name.  See  Phil.  Tranf.  N°47i.  feft.  5.  where  we  have 
an  account  of  the  ancient  temple  in  Ireland  of  the  fame  fort 
as  our  famous  Stonehenge. 

The  word  templum,  in  its  primary  fenfe’  among  the  old 
Romans,  fignified  nothing  more  than  a place  fet  apart,  and 
confecrated  by  the  augurs,  whether  enclofed  or  open  ; in  the 
city,  or  in  the  fields. 

Clemens  Alexandrinus  and  Eufebius  refer  the  origin  of 
temples  to  the  fepulchres  built  for  the  dead.  This  notion 
has  been  lately  illuftrated  and  confirmed  by  a variety  of  tefti- 
monies  by  Mr.  Farmer,  in  his  Treatife  on  the  Worfhip  of 
Human  Spirits,  p.  373,  &c.  Herodotus,  Lucian,  and 
Strabo,  will  have  the  Egyptians  to  have  been  the  firft  who 
built  temples  to  the  gods ; and  from  them  the  cuftom  was 
propagated  to  the  Aflyrians,  comprehending  under  this  ap- 
pellation Phoenicia,  Syria,  and  other  countries.  From 
Egypt  and  Phoenicia  it  pafled  to  Greece  with  the  colonies, 
and  from  Greece  to  Rome.  The  firft  erefted  in  Greece  is 
afcribed  to  Deucalion  by  Apollonius  ( Argonaut,  lib.  hi. ) 
and  the  firft  in  Italy  to  Janus. 

In  antiquity  we  meet  with  many  people  who  would  not 
build  any  temples  to  their  gods,  for  fear  of  confining  them 
to  too  narrow  bounds.  TTiey  performed  their  facrifices 
in  all  places  indifferently,  from  a perfuafion,  that  the  whole 
world  is  the  temple  of  God,  and  that  he  required  no  other. 
This  was  the  doftrine  of  the  magi,  followed  by  the  Per- 
fians,  the  Scythians,  the  Numidians,  and  many  other  nations 
mentioned  by  Herodotus,  lib.  i.  Strabo,  lib.  xv.  and 
Cicero,  in  his  fecond  oration  againft  Verres. 


The  Perfians,  who  worffiipped  the  fun,  believed  it  would 
wrong  his  power,  to  enclofe  him  in  the  walls  of  a temple, 
who  had  the  whole  world  for  his  habitation ; and  hence, 
when  Xerxes  ravaged  Greece,  the  magi  exhorted  him  to 
deftroy  all  the  temples  he  met  with. 

The  Sicyonians  would  build  no  temples  to  their  goddefs 
Coronis  ; nor  the  Athenians,  for  the  like  reafon,  eredt  any 
ftatue  to  Clemency,  who,  they  faid,  was  to  live  in  the  hearts 
of  men,  not  within  ftone  walls. 

The  Bithynians  had  no  temples  but  the  mountains  to 
worfhip  on  ; nor  had  the  ancient  Germans  any  other  but  the 
woods. 

Even  fome  philofophers  have  blamed  the  ufe  and  building 
of  temples,  particularly  Diogenes,  Zeno,  and  his  followers 
the  Stoics.  But  it  may  be  faid,  that  if  God  hath  no  need  of 
temples,  men  have  need  of  places  to  meet  in  for  the  public 
offices  of  religion  : accordingly,  temples  may  be  traced  back 
even  unto  the  remoteft  antiquity.  See  Hofpinian,  de  Ori- 
gine  Templorum. 

The  Romans  had  feveral  kinds  of  temples ; of  which  thofe 
built  by  the  kings,  &c.  confecrated  by  the  augurs,  and  in 
which  the  exercife  of  religion  was  regularly  performed,  were 
called,  by  way  of  eminence,  templa,  temples.  Thofe  that 
were  not  confecrated  were  called  ades.  The  little  temples, 
that  were  covered  or  roofed,  they  called  adlcula ; thofe 
open,  Jacella.  Some  other  edifices,  confecrated  to  particular 
myfteries  of  religion,  they  called  Jana  and  delubra. 

All  thefe  kinds  of  temples,  Vitruvius  tells  us,  had  other  ’ 
particular  denominations,  according  to  the  form  and  manner 
of  their  conftruftion  ; as  will  be  hereafter  fpecified.  In- 
deed, the  Romans  out-did  all  nations  with  regard  to  temples : 
they  not  only  built  temples  to  their  gods,  to  their  virtues, 
to  their  difeafes,  &c.  but  alfo  to  their  emperors,  and  that 
in  their  life-time  ; inftances  of  which  we  meet  with  in  medals, 
infcriptions,  and  other  monuments.  Horace  compliments 
Auguftus  hereupon,  and  fets  him  above  Hercules,  and  all 
the  heroes  of  fable ; in  that  thofe  were  only  admitted  into 
temples  after  their  death,  whereas  Auguftus  had  his  temples 
and  altars  while  living. 

“ Prsefenti  tibi  matures  largimur  honores  ; 

Jurandafque  tuum  per  nomen  ponimus  aras.” 

Epift.  ad  Aug. 

Suetonius,  on  this  occafion,  gives  an  inftance  of  the  mo- 
defty  of  that  emperor,  who  would  allow  of  no  temples  being 
ereiied  to  him  in  the  city  ; and  even  in  the  provinces,  where 
he  knew  it  was  ufual  to  raife  temples  to  the  very  proconfuls, 
refufed  any  but  thofe  erefted  in  the  name  of  Rome  as  well 
as  his  own.  Vide  Suet,  in  Oftav.  cap.  52. 

Whenever  a temple  was  to  be  erefted,  the  arufpices  were 
confulted  as  to  the  feite  of  it,  and  the  time  when  the  con- 
ftruftion  of  it  was  to  commence.  The  fpot  affigned  to  it 
was  carefully  purified,  and  it  was  encircled  with  fillets  and 
garlands.  The  veftals,  accompanied  with  young  boys  and 
girls,  waffied  the  ground  with  water,  and  the  prieft  expiated 
it  by  a folemn  facrifice.  Then  he  touched  the  foundation- 
ftone,  and  bound  it  with  a fillet ; and  the  people,  animated 
with  extraordinary  zeal,  threw  it  in  thither  with  fome  pieces 
of  money,  or  metal  which  had  not  pafled  through  the  fur- 
nace. When  the  edifice  was  finiffied,  it  was  confecrated 
with  a variety  of  ceremonies,  in  which  the  prieft,  or,  in  his 
abfence,fome  of  his  college,  prefided.  Some  of  thefe  temples 
were  not  to  be  built  within  the  precinfts  of  cities,  but  with- 
out the  walls,  as  thofe  of  Mars,  Vulcan,  and  Venus,  for 
reafons  particularly  affigned  by  Vitruvius.  The  temples 
were  held  in  great  veneration  ; and,  in  fome  cafes,  they  were 
a fanduary  for  criminals  and  debtors.  Within  they  were 
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very  much  adorned ; particularly  with  coftly  ftatues  of 
their  gods  and  great  men,  and  a great  variety  of  votive 
offerings. 

The  moft  celebrated  of  the  ancient  temples  among  the 
Pagans  were  the  following  : niiz.  the  temple  of  Belus  (fee 
Belus  and  Babylon)  ; the  temple  of  Vulcan  at  Memphis, 
the  magnificence  and  extent  of  which  are  highly  extolled  by 
Herodotus  ; the  temple  of  Jupiter  at  Thebes  or  Diofpolis  ; 
that  of  Andera  at  Hermunthis  ; that  of  Proteus  at  Mem- 
phis ; that  of  Minerva  at  Sais ; the  temple  of  Diana  at 
Ephefus  (fee  Diana);  the  temple  of  Apollo  in  the  city 
of  Miletus,  which,  as  well  as  that  of  Diana,  was  of  the 
Ionic  order  ; the  temple  of  Eleufis,  built  in  honour  of  Ceres 
and  Proferpine,  capable  of  containing  30,000  perfons ; the 
temple  of  Jupiter  Olympius  at  Athens,  of  the  Corinthian 
order  ; and  the  temple  of  Apollo  at  Delphi,  fo  famous  for  its 
oracles,  and  for  the  rich  prefents  with  which  it  was  enriched 
(fee  Delphi);  the  temple  of  Jupiter,  which  contained  his 
admirable  ftatue.  The  architedf  of  the  temple  was  Libo, 
a native  of  the  country  : its  height  from  the  area  to  the  roof 
was  68  feet,  its  breadth  95,  and  its  length  230.  The  throne 
and  ftatue  of  the  god,  for  we  cannot  enumei-ate  other 
fplendid  ornaments,  were  the  maftei'-piece  of  Phidias  ; and 
antiquity  produced  nothing  fo  magnificent  nor  fo  finiilied. 
The  ftatue,  of  an  immenfe  height,  was  of  gold  and  ivory,  fo 
artificially  blended,  that  it  could  not  be  beheld  but  with 
aftonifiiment.  The  god  wore  upon  his  head  a crown,  which 
refembled  the  olive-leaf  to  perfedlion  : in  his  right  hand  he 
held  a viiftory,  likewife  of  gold  and  ivory  ; and  in  his  left  a 
fceptre  of  exquifite  tafte,  refulgent  with  all  forts  of  metals, 
and  fupporting  an  eagle.  The  ftioes  and  mantle  of  the  god 
were  of  gold  ; and  upon  the  mantle  were  all  forts  of  animals 
and  flowers  engraved.  The  throne  was  all  fparhling  with 
gold  and  precious  ftones.  The  ivory  and  ebony,  the  animals 
there  reprefented,  and  feveral  other  ornaments,  by  their  af- 
femblage,  formed  a delightful  variety.  At  the  four  corners 
of  the  throne  were  as  many  Viftories,  that  feemed  to  be 
joining  hands  for  a dance,  befides  two  others  that  were  at 
Jupiter’s  feet.  The  feet  of  the  throne,  on  the  fore-fide, 
were  adorned  with  fphinxes,  who  were  plucking  the  tender 
infants  from  the  bofom  of  the  Theban  mothers  ; and  under- 
neath were  to  be  feen  Apollo  and  Diana,  wounding  Niobe’s 
children  to  death  with  their  arrows.  Four  crofs  bars  that 
were  at  the  feet  of  the  throne,  and  went  from  one  end  to  the 
other,  were  adorned  with  a great  number  of  figures  ex- 
tremely beautiful : upon  one  were  reprefented  feven  con- 
querors at  the  Olympic  games ; upon  another  appeared 
Hercules,  ready  to  engage  with  the  Amazons,  and  the  num- 
ber of  combatants  on  either  fide  was  twenty-nine.  Befides 
the  feet  of  the  throne,  there  were  likewife  pillars  to  fupport 
it.  In  fine,  a great  balluftrade,  painted  and  adorned  with 
figures,  railed  in  the  whole  work.  Pangenus,  an  able  painter 
of  that  time,  had  reprefented  there,  with  inimitable  art. 
Atlas  bearing  the  heavens  upon  his  fhoulders,  and  Hercules 
in  an  attitude  {looping  to  eafe  him  of  the  load  : Thefeus  and 
Pirithous,  the  combat  of  Hercules  with  the  lion  of  Nemea, 
Ajax  offering  violence  to  Calfandra,  Flippodamia  with  her 
mother,  Prometheus  in  chains,  and  a thoufand  other  fubjefts 
of  fabulous  hiftory.  In  the  moft  elevated  place  of  the 
throne,  above  the  head  of  the  god,  were  the  Graces  and 
Hours,  of  each  three  in  number.  The  pedeftal  which  fup- 
ported  this  pile,  was  equally  adorned  with  the  reft.  There 
Phidias  had  engraved  upon  gold,  on  the  one  fide,  the  Sun 
guiding  his  chariot ; on  the  other,  Jupiter  and  Juno,  the 
Graces,  Mercury,  and  Vefta.  There  Venus  appeared  rifing 
out  of  the  bofom  of  the  fea,  and  Cupid  receiving  her  ; while 
Pitho,  or  the  goddcfs  of  perfuafion,  was  prefenting  her  with 


a crown.  There  alfo  appeared  Apollo  and  Diana,  Minerva 
and  Hercules.  At  the  bottom  of  the  pedeftal,  you  might 
have  feen  Amphitrite  and  Neptune,  and  Diana  or  the  moon, 
who  appeared  mounted  on  horfeback.  In  fine,  a woollen 
veil,  of  a purple  dye,  and  magnificently  embroidered,  the 
prefent  of  king  Antiochus,  hung  from  top  to  bottom. 
The  throne  and  ftatue  reached  from  the  pavement,  which 
was  of  the  fineft  marble,  to  the  roof. 

Italy  abounded  with  temples  as  much  as  Greece  ; feveral  of 
which  were  remarkable  for  their  fingularity  or  magnificence. 
Rome  was  full  of  temples  : fome  of  the  moft  remarkable  for 
their  origin,  materials,  ftrufture,  or  ufe,  were  the  following  ; 
viz.  the  temple  of  Apollo,  built  by  Auguftus,  in  honour 
of  his  favourite  deity  Apollo,  after  his  viftory  at  Aftium, 
upon  mount  Palatine.  Its  ftrufture  was  very  magnificent  ; 
it  was  built  of  the  fineft  marble  of  Claros,  and  embellilhed, 
both  within  and  without,  with  the  richeft  ornaments.  Its 
gates  were  of  ivory,  enriched  with  baflb-relievos,  reprefent- 
ing  the  Gauls,  when  they  were  thrown  headlong  from  the 
top  of  the  Capitol  by  T.  Manbus.  In  the  frontifpiece  was 
a chariot  of  tbe  fun,  of  mafly  gold,  crowned  with  rays  fo 
refplendent  that  they  dazzled  the  eyes  of  beholders.  Within 
the  temple  was  a marble  ftatue  of  Apollo,  made  by  Scopas, 
and  alfo  a coloflal  one  of  brafs,  50  feet  high  ; together  with 
a candleftick  in  the  form  of  a tree,  whofe  branches  were 
covered  with  clufters  of  lamps  refembling  fruit.  Upon 
thefe  branches  the  poets  ufed  to  hang  their  poems,  which 
they  offered  up  to  Apollo,  as  Horace  informs  us,  ep.  3.  1.  i. 
To  this  temple,  dedicated  to  the  “ god  of  arts,”  was  very 
properly  annexed  a noble  library. — The  temple  of  Bacchus, 
fituated  without  the  walls  of  Rome,  is  now  the  church  of 
St.  Conftantia,  fupported  on  the  infide  by  twenty -four  noble 
pillars  of  granite.  Its  ancient  mofaic  ceiling,  and  the  old 
window  by  which  light  was  let  in  from  the  roof,  ftill  remain. 
Behind  tl^e  prefent  altar  Hands  an  antique  urn  of  por- 
phyry, of  large  dimenfions  ; and  on  each  fide  of  the  altar,  a 
finely  wrought  antique  candleftick  of  marble. — Here  was 
the  temple  of  the  goddefs  Bona,  who  was  Dryas,  the  wife 
of  Faunus,  diftinguiflied  by  her  exemplary  chaftity.  The 
Roman  ladies  facrificed  to  her  in  the  night,  in  a little 
chapel,  into  which  the  men  were  not  allowed  to  enter,  nor 
were  they  permitted  to  be  prefent  at  her  facrifices.  It  was 
for  the  violation  of  this  rule,  that  Cicero  profecuted  the  de 
bauched  Clodius.  ( See  his  article. ) — The  temple  of  Diana 
was  feated  on  mount  Aventine.  It  was  built  in  the  reign  of 
Servius  Tullius,  at  the  joint  expence  of  the  Romans  and 
Latins,  for  the  purpofe  of  their  meeting  annually  to  offer  a 
facrifice,  in  commemoration  of  the  league  made  between  the 
two  nations. — The  firft  temple  of  Faith  is  faid  to  have  been 
erefted  by  Numa,  who  taught  the  Romans  to  worlhip  this 
goddefs,  and  thus  to  be  reminded,  that  the  moft  facred  oath 
they  could  take  was  to  fwear  by  their  faith  or  veracity. 
His  intention  was  to  render  their  promifes,  without  writings 
or  witneffes,  as  firm  and  certain  as  contrafts  made  and  fworn 
to  with  the  greateft  formalities  ; and  in  this  he  fucceeded  to 
his  wilh.  Polybius  bears  this  honourable  teftimony  to  the 
Romans,  that  they  inviolably  kept  their  faith,  that  is,  their 
word,  without  having  occafion  for  witneffes  or  fecurities ; 
whereas  notliing  could  bind  the  Greeks  to  their  promifes. — 
The  temple  of  Honour  was  built  by  Mutius,  by  order  of 
Marius,  and  might  be  reckoned  among  the  nobleft  buildings 
in  ancient  Rome,  if  the  materials,  which  were  ftone,  had 
correfponded  to  the  greatnefs  of  the  defign.  It  was  re- 
markable for  this  circumftance,  that  the  entrance  of  it  was 
dedicated  to  Virtue,  and  the  reft  to  Honour ; and  that  it 
had  no  pofticum,  or  back-door,  as  other  temples  had  ; thus 
intimating,  that  we  muft  not  only  pafs  through  virtue  to  attain 
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to  honour,  but  that  lionour  is  alfo  obliged  to  repafs  through 
virtue,  that  is,  to  perfevere  in  it,  and  acquire  more  of  it. — The 
temple  of  Janus.  The  Romans  built,  at  different  times,  three 
temples  to  Janus  ; for  an  account  of  which,  fee  Janu.s. — The 
temple  of  Jupiter  the  Preferver  was  one  of  the  fixty  temples 
that  ftood  upon  the  Capitoline  hill.  Jupiter  Cuftos  was  re- 
prefented  in  it,  holding  his  thunder  with  one  hand,  and  a dart 
with  the  other,  and  the  figure  of  the  emperor  was  under  his 
thunder,  to  (hew  that  he  was  under  Jupiter’s  proteftion  ; 
or  elfe  engraved,  lying  upon  a globe,  and  holding  an  image 
of  viftory,  with  the  eagle  at  his  feet,  and  thefe  words, 
“ Jovi  Confervatori  Auguflorum  noftrorum.”, — The  temple 
of  Jupiter  Optimus  Maximus,  or  Jupiter  Capitolinus,  was 
moft  commonly  called  the  Capitol;  which  fee. — The  temple 
of  Liberty  was  built  upon  mount  Aventine,  on  the  fpot 
where  Cicero’s  houfe  once  ftood,  enriched  with  feveral  brafs 
pillars,  and  many  fine  ftatues. — The  temple  of  Mars  ftood 
on  the  declivity  of  the  Capitoline  hill.  In  this  temple  were 
kept  the  eagles  and  other  military  eiifigns  of  the  Romans, 
and  alfo  the  chariot  in  which  Casfar  had  triumphed. — The 
temple  of  Peace  was  begun  by  the  emperor  Claudius,  and 
finifhed  by  Vefpafian,  who  embellifhed  it  with  paintings  and 
ftatues  of  the  greateft  mailers,  and  alfo  depofited  in  it  all 
the  fpoils  and  riches  taken  by  lus  fon  Titus  in  the  temple  of 
Jerufalem.  It  was  burnt  in  the  reign  of  Commodus. — The 
temple  of  Jupiter  the  Avenger  was  the  Pantheon  ; which  fee. 
To  the  temples  already  enumerated,  we  might  add  thofe  of 
Antoninus  and  Fauftina,  of  Auguftus,  of  Auguftus  and 
Bacchus,  of  the  Mufes,  of  Ceres,  of  Claudius  Caefar,  of 
Concord,  of  Fame,  of  the  Flavian  family,  of  Faunus,  of 
Fever,  of  Trajan  and  Neptune,  of  Happinefs,  of  Faith  and 
Jupiter  the  Preferver,  of  Flora,  of  Bad  Fortune,  of  the 
eldeft  or  firft-born  Fortune,  of  Pubhc  Fortune,  of  Virile  or 
Courageous  Fortune,  of  Hercules,  of  Juno,  of  Juno  Mo- 
ncta,  of  Juno  Sofpita,  the  giver  or  preferver  of  health,  of 
queen  Juno,  of  Jupiter  Feretrius,  of  Jupiter  Stator,  of 
Jupiter  Tonans  or  the  Thunderer,  of  Jupiter  the  Conqueror, 
of  Liber,  an  epithet  of  Bacchus,  of  the  Mother  of  the 
gods,  of  Mercury,  of  Minerva,  of  the  goddefs  Nenia,  of 
Ops  and  Saturn,  of  the  Penates  or  Houfehold  gods,  of 
Reft,  of  Quirinus,  of  Romulus  and  Remus,  of  Saturn,  of 
Serapis,  of  the  Sun,  of  the  Sun  and  Moon,  of  the  god 
Sylvanus,  of  Tellus  or  the  Earth,  of  Venus,  of  Venus  and 
Cupid,  of  Venus  Erycina,  of  Venus  Erycina  and  the  Mind, 
of  Venus  Verticordiae,  of  Vertumnus,  of  Vefta,  and  many 
others,  which,  great  and  fmall,  amounted  to  upwards  of  one 
thoufand. 

Temple,  Jetvi/h,  at  Jerufalem,  was  an  edifice  erefted 
much  after  the  model  of  the  tabernacle,  but  in  a much  more 
magnificent  and  expenfive  manner.  According  to  the 
opinion  of  fome,  there  were  three  different  temples : the 
firft  built  by  David  and  Solomon  on  mount  Moriah,  which 
was  part  of  mount  Sion  ; the  fecond,  by  Zerubbabel  and 
Jofhua  the  high  prieft ; and  the  third  by  Herod.  This 
laft,  however,  the  Jews  will  not  allow  to  be  a new  temple, 
but  only  the  fecond  repaired  or  rebuilt.  The  expence  of 
building  Solomon’s  temple  was  prodigious : the  gold  and 
filver  employed  for  this  purpofe  amounted  to  upwards  of 
eight  hundred  millions  fterling  (i  Chron.  xxii.  14.  xxix.  4. 
6,  7,),  which,  fays  Dr.  Prideaux,  was  fufficient  to  have 
built  the  whole  temple  with  folid  filver.  But  as  the  book 
of  Chronicles  was  written  after  the  return  from  the  Baby- 
lotiifh  captivity,  it  is  probable  that  the  Jews  might  compute 
by  the  Babylonifh  talent,  which  was  little  more  than  half 
tht  Mofaic  talent,  or  perhaps  by  the  Syriac  talent,  which 
was  but  one-fifth  of  the  Babylonifh  ; and  thus  the  whole 
quantity  of  gold  and  filver  would  be  reduced  to  a com- 


paratively moderate  quantity,  and  yet  fufficicat  for  the 
purpofe, 

Jofephus  (lib,  vii.  xiv.  ii. ) acquaints  us,  that  the  two 
firft  fums  were  only  one-tenth  part  of  what  is  expreffed  in 
the  prefent  Hebrew  ; and  Dr.  Kennicott  ( State  of  the 
Hebrew  Text,  vol.  ii.  p.  355.)  thinks  it  probable,  that 
a cipher  was  added  to  them  both  in  fome  very  ancient  He- 
brew copy. 

This  temple  was  furrounded,  except  at  the  front  or  eaft 
end,  with  three  ftories  of  chambers,  each  five  cubits  fquai'e, 
which  reached  to  half  the  height  of  the  temple ; and  the 
front  was  graced  with  a magnificent  portico,  which  rofe  to 
the  height  of  a hundred  and  twenty  cubits.  It  was  plun- 
dered by  Nebuchadnezzar  king  of  Babylon,  and  at  length 
deftroyed,  after  it  had  flood,  according  to  Jofephus,  four 
hundred  and  feventy  years,  fix  months,  and  ten  days,  from 
its  dedication.  Others,  however,  as  Calvifius  and  Scaliger, 
reduce  the  number  of  years  to  four  hundred  and  twenty- 
feven,  or  four  hundred  and  twenty -eight ; and  Ufher,  to 
four  hundred  and  twenty-four  years,  three  months,  and 
eight  days. 

The  fecond  temple  was  built  by  the  Jews,  after  their  re- 
turn from  the  Babylonifh  captivity,  under  the  direftion  and 
influence  of  Zerubbabel  their  governor,  and  of  Jofhua  the 
high  prieft,  with  the  leave  and  encouragement  of  Cyrus  the 
Perfian  emperor,  to  whom  Judaea  was  now  become  a tri- 
butary kingdom.  According  to  the  Jews,  this  temple  was 
dellitute  of  five  remarkable  appendages,  which  were  the  chief 
glory  of  the  firfl  temple ; wz.  the  ark  and  mercy-feat,  the 
Schechinah,  the  holy  fire  on  the  altar,  which  had  been  firft 
kindled  from  heaven,  the  urim  and  thummim,  and  the  fpirit 
of  prophecy.  This  temple  was  plundered  and  profaned  by 
Antiochus  Epiphanes,  who  alfo  caufed  the  public  worfhip 
in  it  to  ceafe  ; and  afterwards  purified  by  Judas  Maccabaeus, 
who  reftored  the  divine  worfhip  : and  after  having  flood  five 
hundred  years,  rebuilt  by  Herod,  with  a magnificence  ap- 
proaching to  that  of  Solomon’s.  Tacitus  calls  it  immenfe 
opulentia  templum  ; and  Jofephus  fays,  it  was  the  moft  alio-  j 

nifhing  ftrufture  he  had  ever  feen,  as  well  on  account  of  its  j 

architedlure  as  its  magnitude,  and  likewife  the  richnefs  and  J 

magnificence  of  its  various  parts,  and  the  reputation  of  its  , 

facred  appurtenances.  This  temple,  which  Herod  began  to  j 

build  about  fixteen  years  before  the  birth  of  Chrift,  and  fo  j 

far  completed  in  nine  years  and  a half,  as  to  be  fit  for  divine  j 

fervice,  was  at  length  deftroyed  by  the  Romans  on  the  fame  r 

month  and  day  of  the  month,  on  which  Solomon’s  temple  j 

was  deftroyed  by  the  Babylonians.  j: 

The  Jewifh  temple  itfelf  confifted  of  the  portico,  the  fane-  |l 

tuary,  and  the  holy  of  holies  ; and  it  was  ornamented  with  ii 

fpacious  courts,  making  a fquare  of  half  a mile  in  circum-  jj 

ference.  The  firft  court  was  called  the  court  of  the  Gen-  l| 

tiles,  becaufe  they  were  allowed  to  come  into  it,  but  no  tj 

farther.  Within  this  was  a lefs  court,  into  which  none  but  || 

Ifraelites  might  enter,  divided  into  the  court  of  the  women  ; || 

and  the  inner  court,  in  which  the  temple  and  altar  flood,  and  jj 

into  which  the  priefts  and  all  male  Ifraelites  might  enter.  . jj 

Temple,  \\\  ArchiteBure.  The  ancient  temples  were  dif-  ' 

tinguifhed,  with  regard  to  their  conUruflion,  into  various  / 
kinds : as,  . 

Temple  in  anta,  JEdes  in  antis.  Thefe,  according  to  •, 
Vitruvius,  were  the  moft  Ample  of  all  temples,  having  only 
angular  pilafters,  called  anta,  or  parajlata,  at  the  corners, 
and  two  Tufean  columns,  on  each  fide  of  the  doors. 

Temple,  Tetrajlyle,  or  Amply  tetrajlyle,  was  a temple  that 
had  four  columns  in  front,  and  as  many  behind.  Such  was  ^ 
the  temple  of  Fortuna  Virilis  at  Rome. 

Temple,  Projlyle,  that  which  had  only  columns  in  its 

front, 


TEMPLE, 


front,  or  fore-lide.  As  that  of  Ceres  at  Eleufis,  in 
Greece. 

Temple,  jimphyprojlyle,  or  double  projlyle,  that  which  had 
columns  both  before  .and  behind,  and  which  was  alfo 
tetraftyle. 

Temple,  Periptere,  that  which  had  four  rows  of  infulated 
columns  around,  and  was  exhaftyle,  u e.  had  fix  columns  in 
front ; as  the  temple  of  Honour  at  Rome.  See  Pekiptere. 

Temple,  Diptere,  that  which  had  two  wings,  and  two 
rows  of  columns  around,  and  was  alfo  oftoftyle,  or  had 
eight  columns  in  front ; as  that  of  Diana  at  Ephefus. 

Temple,  Pfeudo-diptere.  See  P SEVao-diptere. 

Temple,  Hypathros.  See  HYPiETiiRos. 

Temple,  Monoptere.  See  Monoptere. 

Temples,  among  us,  denote  two  inns  of  court,  thus 
called,  becaufe  anciently  the  dwelling-houfe  of  the  knights 
Templars. 

At  the  fuppreffion  of  that  order  they  were  purchafed  by 
fome  profelfors  of  the  common  law,  and  converted  into  hof- 
pitia,  or  inns  of  courts. 

They  are  called  the  Inner  and  Middle  Temple,  in  relation 
to  Effex-houfe,  which  was  alfo  a part  of  the  houfe  of  the 
Templars,  and  called  the  Outer  Temple,  becaufe  fituate  with- 
out Temple-Bar. 

In  the  Middle  Temple,  during  the  time  of  the  Templars, 
the  king’s  treafure  was  kept : as  was  alfo  that  of  the  kings 
of  France  in  the  houfe  of  the  Templars  at  Paris. 

The  chief  officer  was  the  mailer  of  the  Temple,  who  was 
fummoned  to  parliament  in  49  Hen.  HI.  And  from  him 
the  chief  miniller  of  the  Temple  church  is  Hill  called 
Majler  of  the  Temple. 

Temple,  Sir  William,  in  Biography,  a llatefman  and 
mifcellaneous  writer,  was  the  fon  of  fir  John  Temple, 
mailer  of  the  rolls  in  Ireland  in  the  reign  of  Charles  I.  and 
II.,  and  author  of  a Hillory  of  the  Irilh  Rebellion,  and 
born  in  London  in  the  year  1628.  Having  finilhed  his 
courfe  of  claffical  education,  he  was  entered,  at  the  age  of 
feventeen,  at  Emanuel  college,  in  the  univerfity  of  Cam- 
bridge, under  the  tuition  of  the  learned  Cudworth.  Being 
defigned  for  public  life,  his  principal  attention  at  the  univer- 
fity was  engaged  by  the  lludy  of  the  modern  languages, 
French  and  Spaniffi  ; and  at  the  age  of  twenty,  he  was  lent 
to  finifli  his  education  by  travelling  on  the  continent. 
After  fpending  fix  years  in  this  way,  he  returned  home 
in  i65'4,  and  married  the  daughter  of  fir  Peter  Olborn,  of 
Chickfand,  Bedfordlhire,  v/ith  whom  he  became  acquainted 
during  his  foreign  travels.  Declining  to  accept  any  office 
under  Cromwell,  he  refided  with  his  father  in  Ireland,  and 
devoted  his  tirrie  to  the  lludy  of  hillory  and  philofophy. 
At  the  Reftoration  he  became  a member  of  the  Irilli  Con- 
vention ; and  in  the  Irilh  parliament  of  the  year  1661,  he 
was  returned  as  a reprefentative  of  the  county  of  Carlow, 
and  in  1662  was  nominated  one  of  the  commiffioners  from 
that  parliament  to  the  king.  At  this  time  he  removed  wdth 
his  family  to  England  ; and  having  faithfully  executed  a 
fecret  commiffion  to  the  bifhop  of  Munller,  with  which  he 
was  entrulled  in  1665,  he  was  appointed  in  the  following 
year  refident  at  the  court  of  Brulfels,  and  railed  by  patent 
to  the  rank  of  a baronet.  During  the  reign  of  Charles  II. 
he  was  concerned  in  a variety  of  negociations.  After  the 
peace  of  Breda,  (July  10,  1667,)  fir  William  went  over  to 
Holland,  and  formed  an  intimate  acquaintance  and  friendlhip 
with  De  Wit,  a man  frank  and  open,  and  of  the  fame  ge- 
nerous and  enlarged  fentiments  with  himfelf ; and  in  confe- 
quence  of  the  negociations  of  thefe  two  able  llatefmen,  a 
defenfive  alliance  was  concluded  between  Holland  and  Eng- 
land. Sweden  acceded  to  the  confederacy  ; and  thus  was 


formed  the  triple  league,  which  was  generally  regarded  wdth 
equal  furprife  and  approbation.  In  the  condudl  of  this  bufi- 
nefs.  Temple  acquired  great  honour  ; but  to  all  the  compli- 
ments that  were  paid  to  him  on  the  occafion,  he  modeftly 
replied,  that  to  remove  things  from  their  centre,  or  proper 
element,  required  force  and  labour  ; but  that  of  themfelves 
they  eafily  returned  to  it.  The  French  monarch  and  the 
court  of  Spain  were  equally  difp leafed  ; but  in  the  treaty  at 
Aix-la-Chapelle,  where  Temple  appeared  as  amballador 
extraordinary  and  mediator,  on  behalf  of  England,  his  ad- 
drefs  prevailed  ; the  Spaniffi  miniller  complied  with  the  con- 
ditions propofed  ; and  the  peace  between  the  contending 
pow'ers  wms  ligned  in  May,  1668.  In  confequence  of  this 
event,  fir  William  was  nominated  ambaffador  to  the  States- 
General,  and  taking  up  his  refidence  at  the  Hague  in  the 
month  of  Auguft  of  this  year,  he  maintained  his  intimacy 
with  De  Wit,  and  was  alfo  on  familiar  terms  with  William, 
prince  of  Orange,  who  had  then  attained  the  age  of  eighteen 
years.  But  this  triple  alliance  was  of  ffiort  duration.  The 
corruption  and  intrigues  of  the  Engliffi  court  produced  a 
recall  of  Temple  in  the  year  1669,  and  when  it  was  propofed 
to  him  to  return  and  make  way  for  a breach  with  FIol- 
land,  he  declined,  much  to  his  honour,  engaging  in  hoflility 
againll  a country  to  which  he  was  attached,  and  retired  from 
public  bufinefs  to  his  feat  at  Sheen,  near  Richmond.  Here 
he  employed  himfelf  in  the  improvement  of  his  manfion,  and 
in  the  cultivation  of  his  garden  ; and  alfo  in  writing  his 
“ Obfervations  on  the  United  Provinces,”  and  a part  of  his 
“ Mifcellanea.”  When  the  war  with  the  Dutch  bec.ame 
unpopular  through  the  nation,  and  the  court  and  its  minillers 
were  under  a neceffity  of  bringing  it  to  a termination,  fir 
William  Temple  was  called  out  of  his  retirement  to  nego- 
ciate  with  the  Spaniffi  miniller  in  Loudon  ; and  when  the 
feparate  peace  with  Holland  was  concluded,  he  was  re- 
quelled in  the  next  year,  1674,  to  undertake  the  office  of 
ambaffador  to  the  States-General,  for  the  purpofe  of  nego- 
ciating  a general  peace.  Before  his  acceptance  of  this  office, 
he  obtained  an  audience  of  the  king,  with  a view  of  Hating 
to  his  majeHy  the  pernicious  politics  of  the  Cabal  minillry, 
and  the  neceffity  of  popular  meafiires  for  regaining  the  con- 
fidence of  the  nation.  The  negociations  for  peace  were  com- 
menced at  Nimeguen,  whither  he  removed  from  the  Hague 
in  1676  ; and  during  their  How  progrefs,  he  availed  himfelf 
of  the  opportunity  thus  afi'orded  him  for  accompliffiing  the 
popular  meafure  of  the  marriage  of  the  prince  of  Orange  to 
the  duke  of  York’s  eldeH  daughter,  which  took  place  in 
1677.  On  another  occafion,  when  the  French  manifeHed 
their  intention  of  retaining  the  Spaniffi  towns,  which  were 
to  be  furrendered  by  treaty.  Temple  was  difpatclied  to  the 
Hague  to  concert  effedlual  meafures  with  the  States  for 
bringing  the  French  to  terms  ; and  in  fix  days  he  concluded 
a treaty,  July  1678,  by  which  England  was  bound  to  de- 
clare war  againll  the  French  if  the  towns  were  not  evacu- 
ated within  the  interval  of  fixteen  days  ; but  fo  feeble  and 
fludluating  were  the  Engliffi  councils,  that  before  the  ratifi- 
cation of  the  projedled  treaty,  peace  was  ligiied  at  Nimeguen, 
and  France  was  fecured  in  the  poffelfion  of  a great  part  of 
its  conqueHs. 

In  1679  Temple  was  recalled  from  the  Hague,  in  order 
to  be  appointed  one  of  the  fecretaries  of  Hate  ; but  per- 
ceiving the  violence  of  parties,  and  the  prevalence  of  difcon- 
tent,  he  recommended  a council  of  thirty  perfons,  which  was 
to  be  compofed,  together  with  the  miniHers  of  the  crown,  of 
perfons  poffeffing  influence  and  credit  in  both  houfes  of 
parliament.  But  divifions  occurred  which  prevented  the 
falutary  effedls  of  fuch  a meafure.  Projedls  of  limitation  or 
exclufion  were  the  fubjedts  of  warm  difcuffion  in  parliament. 

To 
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To  thele  meafures  Temple  was  adverfe  ; and  his  lall  aft  in 
parliament,  as  member  for  the  univerfity  of  Cambridge,  was 
to  carry  from  the  council  the  king’s  final  anfwer  to  the  ad- 
drefs  of  the  Commons,  never  to  confent  to  the  exclufion  of 
his  brother  : other  members  had  previoufly  declined  this 
difagreeable  fervice.  When  the  king,  in  January  i68i, 
diflblved  the  parliament  without  the  advice  of  hi?  privy 
council.  Temple  boldly  remonftrated  againft  the  meafure ; 
and  at  length,  wearied  with  the  faftion  and  mifgovernment 
which  he  had  witneffed,  he  declined  the  offered  return  for 
the  univerfity  to  the  new  parliament,  and  retired  to  Sheen, 
conveying  from  thence  a meflage  to  the  king,  “ that  he 
would  pafs  the  reft  of  his  life  as  good  a fubjeft  as  any  in  his 
kingdom,  but  would  never  more  meddle  with  public  affairs.” 
The  king  replied  to  the  meffage,  that  he  bore  him  no  re- 
fentment ; but  his  name  was  expunged  from  the  council. 
The  remainder  of  his  life  was  fpent  in  retirement  and  feclu- 
fion  from  all  public  bufinefs  ; and  it  is  faid,  that  he  inter- 
fered fo  little  in  political  matters,  as  not  to  know  the  defign 
of  the  prince  of  Orange  to  engage  in  the  expedition  that 
terminated  in  the  revolution,  and  to  be  the  laft  perfon  who 
gave  credit  to  his  landing.  After  James’s  abdication,  how- 
ever, he  waited  on  the  prince  at  Windfor,  and  prefented  to 
him  his  fon.  King  William  urged  upon  him  the  accept- 
ance of  the  office  of  fecretary  of  ftate  ; but  he  maintained 
his  purpofe  of  living  in  retirement.  His  fon  was  appointed 
fecretary  at  war ; but  in  the  week  in  which  he  affumed 
the  office,  he  was  feized  with  melancholy,  and, threw  himfelf 
into  the  Thames.  His  refleftion  on  this  affllftive  event  was 
that  which  his  Stoic  philofophy  alone  could  have  di6tated : 
“ a wife  man  might  difpofe  of  himfelf,  and  render  his  life  as 
Ihort  as  he  pleafed.”  In  his  ftate  of  retirement,  he  admitted 
Swift  to  be  his  companion,  as  we  have  already  mentioned 
under  Swift’s  article.  King  William  occafionally  vifited 
him,  and  confidentially  confulted  him  on  feveral  important 
affairs.  In  1694  he  loft  his  wife;  and  finking  gradually 
under  increafing  infirmities,  occafioned  by  repeated  fits  of 
the  gout,  his  life  was  terminated  at  Moor  park,  in 
January  1698,  in  his  70th  year.  The  greateft  part  of  his 
fortune  was  bequeathed  to  the  daughters  of  his  unfortunate 
fon  by  a French  lady,  under  the  exprefs  condition  that  they 
ftiould  not  marry  Frenchmen. 

Sir  William  Temple  ranks  high  as  a ftatefman,  and  alfo  as 
a patriot,  who  well  underftood  and  zealouffy  purfued  his 
country’s  intereft.  His  foibles,  without  giving  them  a 
worfe  appellation,  were  impatience  with  thofe  whom  he 
difliked,  warmth  in  difpute,  and  a (hare  of  vanity  and  con- 
ceit ; but  he  was  fubftantially,  fays  his  biographer,  a worthy 
man  in  the  various  relations  of  life.  To  outward  forms  of 
religion  he  paid  little  regard  ; but  his  letter  to  the  countefs 
of  Effex  is  no  lefs  pious  than  eloquent : fo  that  we  can 
fcarcely  admit  the  charge  of  atheifm  with  which  he  is  re- 
proached by  bilhop  Burnet.  As  a writer,  he  ranks  among 
the  moll  eminent  and  popular  of  his  time.  His  “ Obferv- 
ations  upon  the  United  Provinces  of  the  Netherlands”  were 
printed  in  1672,  and  deferve  the  attention  of  the  politician 
and  philofopher : his  “ Mifcellanea”  are  lively  and  enter- 
taining, if  not  profound.  His  “ Memoirs”  elucidate  the 
hiftory  of  the  times.  Plis  “ Introduftion  to  the  Hiftory  of 
England”  was  publillied  in  1695.  His  “Letters,”  in  3 
vols.,  which  relate  to  public  tranfaftions,  were  publilhed  after 
his  death  by  Swift.  “ All  fir  William  Temple’s  writings,” 
fays  one  of  his  biographers,  “ difplay  much  acquaintance 
both  with  books  and  men,  and  are  entirely  free  from  the  li- 
centioufnefs  fo  prevalent  in  that  age.  Their  ftyle  is  negli- 
gent and  incorreft,  but  agreeable,  rcfembling  that  of  eafy 
4nd  polite  converfation.”  Hume’s  Hill.  vol.  vii.  8vo. 
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Biog.  Brit.  Gen.  Biog.  Account  of  his  Life,  8cc.  prefixed 
to  the  folio  edition  of  his  Works,  in  2 vols.  Lond.  1720. 

Sir  William  Temple  did  not  efcape  the  laffi  of  criticifm, 
and  fuch  was  his  vanity  or  irritability,  or  perhaps  a compofition 
of  both,  that  his  indignation  was  roufed,  and  he  expreffed  him- 
felf in  the  following  terms ; “ The  criticks  are  a race  of  fcholars 
I am  very  little  acquainted  withf  having  always  efteemed 
them  but  little  brokers,  who,  having  no  ftock  of  their  own, 
fet  up  and  trade  with  that  of  other  men,  buying  here  and 
felling  there,  and  commonly  abufing  both  fides,  to  make  out 
a little  paltry  gain,  either  of  money  or  credit,  for  themfelves, 
and  care  not  at  whofe  coft.”  In  another  place  he  fays, 

“ there  is,  I think,  no  fort  of  talent  fo  defpicable,  as  that  of 
fuch  common  criticks,  who  can  at  bell  pretend  to  value  them- 
felves by  difeovering  the  defaults  of  other  men,  rather  than 
any  worth  or  merit  of  their  own  : — a fort  of  levellers,  that  will 
needs  equal  the  bell  and  richeft  of  the  country,  not  by  improv- 
ing their  own  eftates,  but  reducing  thofe  of  their  neighbours, 
and  making  them  appear  as  mean  and  wretched  as  themfelves.” 

Temple,  in  Geography,  a town  of  the  province  of  Maine, 

in  the  county  of  Kennebeck,  containing  482  inhabitants 

Alfo,  a townlhip  of  New  Hamplhire,  in  the  county  of  Hillf- 
borough,  containing  941  inhabitants  ; 70  miles  W.  of  Portf- 
mouth. 

Temple,  Le,  a town  of  France,  in  the  department  of 
the  Lot  and  Garonne  ; 7 miles  W.  of  ViUeneuve  d’Agen. 

TEMPLE/5ay,  a bay  on  the  N.E.  coaft  of  New  Holland, 
to  the  S.  of  Cape  Grenville. — Alfo,  a bay  on  the  E.  coaft 
of  Labrador.  N.  lat.  52°  25'.  W.  long.  55°  50'. 

TEMPLEMORE,  (i.  e.  the  Great  Church,')  a poft- 
town  of  the  county  of  Tipperary,  Ireland,  where  there  was 
formerly  held  a fair  for  wool,  which  lafted  feveral  days.  It 
is  75  miles  S.W.  from  Dublin. 

TEMPLE  PATRICK,  [i.e.  Patrick's  Church,)  a poft- 
town  of  the  county  of  Antrim,  Ireland,  on  the  river  Six- 
mile-water  ; \\  miles  E.  by  S.  from  Antrim,  on  the  road 
to  Belfaft. 

TEMPLERS.  See  Templars. 

TEMPLES,  in  Anatomy.  See  Tempora. 

TEMPLETON,  in  Geography,  a town  of  America,  in 
the  ftate  of  Maffachufetts,  and  county  of  Worcefter,  con- 
taining 1203  inhabitants. 

TEMPLETONIA,  in  Botany,  is  dedicated  by  Mr.  R. 
Brown,  to  the  honour  of  John  Templeton,  efq.  of  Orange 
Grove,  near  Belfaft,  a gentleman  whofe  enquiries  have  much 
enriched  our  knowledge  of  Irilh  plants,  and  whofe  name 
confequently  often  appears  in  the  pages  of  the  Flora  Br'i~ 
tannica  and  EngVtfls  Botany. — Brown  in  Ait.  Hort.  Kew. 
v.  4.  269. — Clafs  and  order,  Diaclelph'ia  Decandria.  Nat. 
Ord.  P ap'ilionacee,  Linn.  Legum'tnofa,  Juff. 

Gen.  Ch.  Cal.  Perianth  inferior,  of  one  leaf,  fimple, 
bell-lhaped,  with  five  rather  unequal  fegments  in  the  limb, 
permanent.  Cor.  papilionaceous,  of  five  petals.  Standard 
elliptical,  afeending,  entire.  Wings  nearly  the  length  of 
the  ftandard,  linear-oblong,  obtufe,  with  a fmall  tooth  near 
the  bafe  at  their  upper  edge.  Keel  a little  fhorter  than  the  | 
wings,  oblong,  (lightly  curved,  of  two  half-ovate  petals, 
cohering  near  the  extremity,  with  (hort  claws.  Siam.  Fila- 
ments ten,  all  combined  into  one  tube  for  more  than  half 
their  length,  feparate  above,  afeending,  five  alternate  ones 
rather  the  (horteft  ; anthers  uniform,  fmall,  oblong,  incum- 
bent. P'ljl.  Germen  ftalked,  linear-awKhaped  ; ftyle  awl-  1 
(haped,  afeending  ; ftigma  capitate.  Per  'tc.  Legume  ftalked,  , 
linear-oblong,  compreffed,  obliquely  pointed,  of  one  ceU 
and  two  valves.  Seeds  eight  or  ten,  oval,  poliffied,  the  fear  j 
of  each  bordered  with  a prominent  creft.  f 

Eff.  Ch.  Calyx  fimple,  with  five  rather  unequal  teeth,  i 

Keel  ^ 
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Keel  oblong.  Stamens  all  connefted.  Anthers  uniform. 
Legume  {talked,  compreffed.  Seeds  numerous,  creiled. 

I.  T.  retufa.  Wedge-leaved  Templetonia.  Ait.  n.  i. 
(Rafnia  retufa;  Venten.  Malmaif.  t.  53.) — Gathered  by 
Mr.  Brown,  on  the  fouth-well  coall  of  New  Holland,  from 
whence  feeds  were  fent  to  England  by  Mr.  Peter  Good,  in 
1803.  This  is  a greenhoufe  flrrub,  flowering  in  fpring  and 
fummer.  Stem  about  a yard  high,  with  llraight,  angular, 
fmooth,  leafy  branches.  Leaves  about  an  inch  and  half 
long,  alternate,  on  Ihort  {talks,  fpreading,  entire,  emar- 
ginate,  fmooth.  Stipulas  in  pairs,  fmall,  oval,  deciduous. 
Flowers  lateral, ' axillary,  folitary,  on  fimple  {talks,  which 
are  rather  {horter  than  the  leaves.  Calyx  deititute  of  the 
imbricated  appendages  which  make  a principal  part  of  the 
charadter  of  the  neighbouring  genus  Scottia.  ( See  that 
article. ) Petals  near  an  inch  long,  of  a deep  crimfon.  Le- 
gume two  inches  long,  and  half  an  inch  broad,  {lightly 
tumid  where  each  feed  is  lodged. 

TEMPLEUVE  en  Pefvele,  in  Geography,  a town  of 
France,  in  the  department  of  the  North  ; 7 miles  S.S.E. 
of  Lille. 

TEMPLIN,  a town  of  Germany,  in  the  Ucker  Mark 
of  Brandenburg,  fituated  between  the  Bodenfee  and  Dol- 
enfee.  In  the  year  1735,  this  place  was  totally  confumed 
y fire,  but  has  been  rebuilt  to  very  great  advantage  ; its 
ftreets  being  now  broad  and  ftraight,  and  its  houfes  uniform, 
exclufive  of  a fpacious  market-place  in  it,  which  forms  a re- 
gular cjuadrangle,  infomuch  that  at  prefent  it  is  one  of  the 
molt  beautiful  towns  in  all  the  Mark.  It  carries  on  a very 
large  trade  in  timber,  which  is  greatly  promoted  by  means 
of  a canal,  newly  made.  In  1806  it  was  taken  by  the 
French,  under  the  duke  of  Berg ; and  the  prince  of  Hohenloe, 
who  had  retired  hither  after  the  battle  of  Jena,  was  made 
prifoner ; 15  miles  S.W.  of  Prenzlow.  N.  lat.  53°  5k 
E.  long.  13°  34.'. 

TEMPLUM  Sostrati,  the  name  of  a kind  of  fur- 
gical  bandage  defcribed  by  Galen.  He  alfo  defcribes 
another,  under  the  name  of  templum  parvuni  Apollonit  Tyrii. 

TEMPO,  Ital.,  time,  or  meafure,  in  Mufic. 

Tempo  Ordlnar'w,  ufual  time. 

Tempo  dl  Gavotta,  gavot  time.  See  Gavotta. 

Tempo  ifi  Minuetto,  minuet  time. 

A Tempo,  or  d tempo  pr'tmo,  after  a paufe,  or  rallentando, 
or  ad  libitum,  implies  a return  to  the  firll  time  in  which  a 
movement  is  begun  ; and  in  recitative,  where,  in  general,  no 
time  is  kept,  d tempo,  in  an  accompanied  recitative,  implies 
a regular  time. 

TEMPOAL,  in  Geography,  a town  of  Mexico,  in  the 
province  of  Guafteca ; 50  miles  S.E.  of  St.  Yago  de  los 
Valles. 

TEMPO R A,  in  Anatomy,  the  anterior  and  lateral  parts 
of  the  head,  where  the  ikull  is  covered  by  the  temporal 
mufcles  : the  temples  in  common  language.  See  Cra- 
nium. 

TEMPORAL,  Temporalis,  a term  frequently  ufed 
for  fecular.  In  which  fenfe  it  {lands  oppofed  to  eccle- 
fiafical. 

Pope  Boniface  wrote  to  Philip  the  Fair  of  France,  that 
he  was  fubjeft  to  him,  both  in  fpirituals  and  temporals. 

At  prefent,  all  the  doftors  on  this  fide  the  Alps  own  the 
fupremacy  of  kings  in  temporals. 

Temporal  See  Action. 

Temporal  Augment.  See  Augment. 

TEMPORALIS,  Temporal,  in  Anatomy,  an  epithet 
applied  to  various  parts  about  the  temples  ; thefe  are  a fuper- 
ficial,  a middle,  and  two  deep-feated  temporal  arteries  ; a 
temporal  bone  on  each  fide  of  the  head ; a temporal  vein  ; 
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a temporal  mufcle  ; and  temporal  nerves.  See  the  refpeftive 
articles. 

TEMPORALITIES,  or  Temporalties,  the  tempo- 
ral revenues  of  an  ecclefiaftic ; particularly  fuch  lands,  te- 
nements, or  lay -fees,  tithes,  &c.  as  have  been  annexed  to 
bilhops’  fees  by  our  kings,  or  other  perfons  of  high  rank  in 
the  kingdom.  Sec  Revenue. 

The  temporalities  of  a bifiiop,  &c.  Hand  oppofed  to  his 
fpiritualities.  See  Vacation. 

The  canonills  on  the  other  fide  of  the  Alps,  anciently 
gave  the  pope  a power  over  the  temporalities  of  kings. 
Yet  pope  Clement  V.  owned  frankly,  that  his  predeceffor 
Boniface  VIII.  had  exceeded  the  juft  bounds  of  his  au- 
thority, in  meddling  with  the  temporalities  of  the  king  of 
France.  Fevret. 

TEMPORALIUM  Custos.  See  Custos  and  Va- 
cation. 

Temporalium  Rejlitutione.  See  Restitutions. 

TEMPORARY  Fortification.  See  Fortification. 

Temporary  Hours.  See  Hour. 

TEMPOREGIATO,  in  the  Italian  Mujie,  fometimes 
fignifies,  that  the  muficians  who  accompany  the  voice,  or 
the  perfon  who  beats  time,  fliould  prolong  fome  particular 
part  thereof,  to  give  the  a£for  or  finger  room  to  exprefs  the 
pafiion  he  is  to  reprefent,  or  to  introduce  fome  graces,  by 
way  of  ornament  to  the  piece. 

Temporegiato  is  alfo  ufed  in  a different  fenfe,  for  d 
tempo,  or  d tempo  giujlo. 

TEMPO  RUM  Ossa,  in  Anatomy,  two  bones  of  the 
cranium.  See  Cranium. 

TEMPSCHE,  in  Geography,  a town  of  France,  in  the 
department  of  the  Scheld  ; 10  miles  S.W.  of  Antwerp. 

TEMPTATION,  Tentatio,  inTheology,  an  induftion 
or  folicitation  to  evil,  whether  arifing  from  the  world,  the 
fie{h,  or  the  devil. 

Our  Saviour’s  temptation,  previous  to  the  commencement 
of  his  public  loiniftry,  has  been  a fubjedt  of  difcullion  and 
controverfy  among  learned  divines. 

The  evangelical  account  of  this  tranfaftion  may  be  found 
in  Matt.  iv.  i — ii.  Mark,  i.  12,  13.  Luke,  iv.  i — 12.  It 
has  generally  been  fuppofed,  that  the  evangelical  hiftory  of 
our  Lord’s  temptation  is  to  be  underftood  as  a narrative  of 
outward  tranfadtions  : that  the  devil  tempted  Chrift  in  per- 
fon, appeared  to  him  in  a vifible  form,  fpoke  to  him  with  an 
audible  voice,  and  removed  him  corporeally  from  one  place 
to  another ; and  it  muft  be  allowed  that  thefe  fuppofitions 
are  warranted  by  the  literal  interpretation  of  the  hiftory. 
Neverthelefs,  this  interpretation  is  liable  to  a variety  of  ob- 
jedlions.  It  is  unfuitable  to  the  fagacity  and  policy  of  the 
evil  fpirit.  Why,  it  has  been  fuggefted,  fhould  the  devil 
affault  our  blefi'ed  Lord  at  all,  and  what  advantage  couldhe  ex- 
pedt  to  gain  over  him  ; more  efpecially  when  he  came  to  him  ia 
perfon,  and  appeared  before  him  in  a vifible  form,  and  under 
his  own  proper  charadler,  propofing  and  urging  temptations 
which  could  proceed  only  from  an  evil  being  ? In  order  to 
evade  this  difficulty,  fome  writers,  as  archbiiliop  Seeker  and 
Dr.  Chandler,  have  conjedlured  that  the  devil  appeared  not 
as  himfelf,  but  under  the  affumed  refemblance  of  a good 
angel ; and  others  have  fuppofed  that  he  appeared  to  Chrift 
in  the  form  of  a man.  But  the  hiftory  furnilhes  no  ground 
for  thefe  conjedlures,  and  they  are  equally  inconfiftent  with 
the  temptations  themfelves,  confidered  in  their  own  nature  ; 
nor  can  it  be  pretended  that  Chriit  was  ignorant  by  whom' 
the  fevcral  temptations,  and  particularly  the  third  of  them, 
was  propofed  ; for  in  his  reply,  he  calls  him  Satan.  Befides, 
this  tranfadlion,  according  to  the  literal  interpretation  of  its 
hiftory,  was  very  ill  calculated  to  promote  either  the  honour 
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of  Cbrill,  or  the  inftruftion  and  confolation  of  his  difciples. 
This  objeftion  is  ftrengthened,  when  we  confider,  that 
CJirift  muft  have  yielded  voluntarily  to  the  mere  motion  and 
inftigation  of  the  devil,  and  have  been  acceffary  to  his  own 
dilhonour,  danger,  and  temptation.  His  charafter  muft 
have  been  rather  degraded  than  exalted.  The  temptations 
prefented  to  Chrift  were  fuch  in  their  own  nature  as  could 
not  afford  evidence  or  exercife  of  his  obedience,  nor  of  eourfe 
fuitable  confolation  or  nfeful  inftruftion  to  his  followers, 
nnder  real  and  powerful  trials.  Moreover,  it  has  been  objedfed 
to  the  common  opinion,  that  it  afcribes  to  the  devil  the  perform- 
ance of  the  greateft  miracles,  and  of  things  not  only  preter- 
natural, but  abfurd  and  impoffible,  for  fuch  we  muft  regard 
his  fhewing  Chrift  all  the  kingdoms  of  the  world  from 
an  exceedingly  high  mountain,  and  alfo  whatever  con- 
ftitutes  the  glory  and  grandeur  of  its  kingdoms.  If  we  are 
under  a neceflity  of  deviating  from  a literal,  and  of  adopt- 
ing a figurative  interpretation  of  the  tranfadfion  recorded  in 
tliis  hiftory,  we  are  warranted  in  fo  doing  by  other  inftances 
of  a fimilar  kind,  that  occur  in  the  facred  writings.  Thefe 
writings  relate  things  as  adfually  done,  which  nevertlielefs 
were  only  tranfadfed  in  a vifion.  Cafes  of  tins  kind  fre- 
quently occur  in  fcripture  ; for  which  we  might  refer  to 
Genefis,  xxxii.  30.  Hofea,  i.  and  iii.  Jeremiah,  xiii.  xxv. 
xxvii.  Ezekiel,  iii.  iv.  v.  St.  Paul  calls  his  “ being  caught 
up  into  the  third  heaven”  and  “ into  Paradife,  a vifion  and 
revelation  of  the  Lord.”  (zCor.  xii.  i — 4.)  In  conformity 
to  thefe  general  principles,  fome  writers  of  eminene  have 
proceeded  in  forming  their  judgment  concerning  the  tempta- 
tions of  Chrift  ; and  conftraiaed  by  fuch  objedf ions  as  we  have 
already  briefly  Hated,  they'  have  abandoned  the  opinion  that 
thefe  temptations  are  to  be  underftood  as  outward  tranfac- 
tions,  inafmuch  as  the  things  themfelves  were  improbable, 
and  even  imprafticable  in  their  own  nature  ; and  inafmuch 
as  the  real  performance  could  anfwer  no  valuable  purpofe. 
Calvin  allows,  in  his  note  on  Matt.  iv.  5,  that  feveral  cir- 
cumftances  in  this  hiftory  agreed  beft  to  a vifion  ; and  the 
generality  of  later  writers  nave  admitted,  that  the  devil’s 
fhewing  to  Chrift  all  the  kingdoms  of  the  world,  and  all 
their  glory,  in  a moment  of  time,  was  done  by  fome  fl6fi- 
tious  fcenery,  from  a perfuafion,  that  it  could  not  be  done 
in  any  other  way.  Hence  it  has  been  argued  by  others, 
that  if  one  of  the  temptations  were  prefented  to  Chrift  in 
vifion  only,  why  might  not  the  two  others  be  prefented  to 
him  in  the  fame  manner.  Adverting  to  the  hiftory  itfelf,  it 
is  alleged,  that  the  text,  inftead  of  pofitively  and  exprefsly 
afferting  that  the  temptation  of  Chrift  was  a real  outward 
tranfaftion,  contains  clear  intimations,  and  even  direft  affer- 
tions  of  the  contrary.  Thus,  in  the  paffage  relating  to  the 
exhibition  of  the  kingdoms  of  the  world,  and  all  their  glory, 
in  one  view,  and  in  a fingle  point  of  view,  the  evangelift  is 
not  fpeaking  of  the  real  fight  of  all  thefe  objedfs  ; but  he 
muft  defign  to  be  underftood  of  what  was  inftantaneoufly 
exhibited  to  the  mind.  Other  plain  intimations  occur,  that 
Chrift’s  temptation  is  not  to  be  underftood  as  an  outward 
tranfadlion  ; and  it  is  alleged  by  the  advocates  of  this 
opinion,  that  all  the  evangelifts  who  have  mentioned  this 
affair,  do,  in  exprefs  terms,  affirm  that  it  paffed  fpiritually, 
and  in  vifion,  or  that  it  was  merely  an  ideal  or  mental  repre- 
fentation. 

Some  of  thofe  biblical  critics,  who  confider  this  hiftory 
as  a recital  of  vifionary  reprefentations,  maintain  that  thefe 
vifions  were  framed  by  the  devil,  and  that  the  temptations 
are  to  be  aferibed  to  his  immediate  agency  : thus  denying  the 
power  of  Satan  over  the  body  of  Chrift,  and  granting  him 
a nobler  empire,  a fovereign  influence  over  the  mind.  Some 
have  indeed  fuppofed  that  Chrift’s  temptation  was  nothing 


more  than  a bare  meditation  of  our  Lord  upon  fuch  trials  aS 
might  poffibly  be  propofed  by  the  great  tempter  of  man- 
kind. But  it  is  needlefs  to  make  any  obfervations  on  a 
view  of  the  fubjetft,  which  is  altogether  unfupported  by  the 
hiftory. 

Another  opinion  has  been  propofed  by  a very  able 
writer,  in  favour  of  which  he  has  adduced  a variety  of  argu- 
ments, that  have  given  fatisfadlion  to  many  perfons  who 
have  examined  this  fubjedf.  Mr.  Farmer  (in  his  Inquiry 
into  the  Nature  and  Defign  of  Chrift’s  Temptation  in  the 
Wildernefs)  reprefents  our  Lord’s  temptation  as  befalling 
him  while  he  was  under  a prophetic  vifion,  of  which  the 
Spirit  of  God  himfelf  was  the  immediate  and  foie  author. 
Accordingly  he  confiders  the  temptation  of  Chrift,  neither 
as  an  outward  tranfadfion,  nor  diabolical  delufion,  but  as  a 
divine  vifion.  At  the  time  when  this  event  occurred,  our 
Saviour  was  adfually  in  the  wildernefs,  and  therefore  when 
the  evangelift  fays,  that  “ Jefus  was  led  up  of  the  Spirit 
into  the  wildernefs,”  or  as  our  author  more  literally  renders 
the  words,  “ then  was  Jefus  brought  (or  carried)  into  the 
wildernefs  by  the.  Spirit,”  he  intimates,  that  into  a wildernefs 
our  Lord  feemed  to  himfelf  to  be  carried,  or  thither,  he  w as 
tranfported  in  vifion  by  a prophetic  divine  afflatus.  The  ex- 
preffions  ufed  by  the  other  evangelifts,  Mark  and  Luke,  are 
faid  to  confirm  the  expheation  thus  given  of  the  language  of 
St.  Matthew.  Upon  the  whole,  the  meaning  of  the  evan- 
gelifts will  be,  “ Chrift  was  brought  into  a wildernefs  (not 
merely  under  a divine  diredfion,  but)  under  the  full  influence 
of  the  prophetic  Spirit,  making  fuitable  revelations  to  his 
mind,  and  giving  him  a view  particularly  of  his  future  trials.” 
And  thefe  trials  are  deferibed  as  “ temptations  of  the  devil,” 
on  account  of  the  particular  modeof  their  being  revealed,  being 
couched  under  the  figure  of  Satan  coming  to  him,  and  urg- 
ing temptations.  Our  author,  proceeding  to  examine  the 
proper  intention  of  this  prophetic  vifion,  obferves,  that  the 
feveral  feenes  which  it  comprehends,  though  prefented  to 
Chrift  in  the  form,  and  capable  of  anfwering  the  end,  of  a 
prefent  trial,  were  diredlly  intended  as  a fymbolical  predic- 
tion and  reprefentation  of  the  future  difficulties  of  his  office 
and  miniftry.  The  firft  feene  in  Chrift’s  vifion  was  proba- 
tionary, ferving  to  difeover  the  prefent  turn  and  temper  of 
his  mind  ; and  alfo  prophetical,  having  a reference  to  his  fu- 
ture miniftry,  through  the  whole  eourfe  of  which  he  was 
preffed  with  the  fame  kind  of  temptations,  and  refifted  them 
upon  the  fame  principles.  This  part  of  the  vifion,  therefore, 
conveyed  this  general  inftrudlion  ; “ that  Chrift,  though  the 
foil  of  God,  was  to  ftruggle  with  the  afflifting  hardffiips  of 
hunger  and  thirft,  and  all  the  other  evils  of  humanity,  like 
the  loweft  of  the  fons  of  men  ; and  that  he  was  never  to 
exert  his  divine  povvier  for  his  own  perfonal  relief,  under  the 
moft  preffmg  difficulties,  or  for  the  fupply  of  his  moft  urgent 
occafibns  ; but  with  refignation  and  faith  to  wait  for  the  in- 
terpofilion  of  God  in  his  favour.”  The  fecond  feene  of 
this  vifion  was  Jerufalem,  the  metropolis  of  Judea  and  the 
feat  of  power  ; it  was  the  temple  of  Jerufalem,  where  the 
Jews  expefted  the  firft  appearance  of  their  Meffiah ; it  was 
the  wing  of  the  temple,  the  eaftern  front  of  it,  which  com- 
manded a view  of  the  worfliippers  below.  From  this  emi- 
nence Chnft  is  required  to  throw  himfelf  down,  in  a depend- 
ence upon  the  divine  proteclion,  that  fo  his  miraculous  pre- 
fervation  might  give  evidence  of  his  divine  miflion,  and  in- 
duce the  numerous  worfliippers,  who  were  eye-witneffes  of  it, 
to  acknowledge  him  immediately  as  the  Meffiah,  vifibly  de- 
feending  from  heaven,  in  a manner  agreeable  to  the  expedla- 
tion  of  the  Jews.  Such  was  the  propofal,  and  the  temptation 
was  powerful.  The  principle  upon  which  he  rejefled  it  was, 
in  its  fpirit  and  meaning,  this ; “ the  Scripture  forbids  us ; 
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to  prefcrlbe  to  God  in  what  inftances  he  fliall  exert  his  power ; 
and  as  we  are  not  to  rufh  upon  danger  without  a call,  in  ex- 
peftation  of  an  extraordinary  deliverance  ; fo  neither  are  we 
to  didlate  to  divine  wifdom  what  miracles  lliall  be  wrought 
for  men’s  convidlion.”  As  this  trial  bore  reference  to  his  fu- 
ture miniftry,  we  find  that  in  exemplifying  the  principle  now 
manifefted,  he  never  needlcfsly  and  unwarrantably  expofed 
himfelf  to  danger,  and  then  rehed  on  a miraculous  interpo- 
fition  of  divine  power  for  his  refcue  ; but  he  was  cautious  in 
declining  hazards  ; avoiding  what  might  exafperate  his  ene- 
mies ; and  even  enjoining  filence  with  regard  to  his  miracles, 
when  the  publication  of  them  was  likely  to  excite  envy  or  popu- 
lar commotion,  and  to  inflame  their  minds  againll  him.  In  dif- 
playing  the  evidences  of  his  divine  million,  he  ftill  afted  upon 
the  fame  maxim,  opening  his  commiflion,  not  at  Jerufalem, 
but  in  Galilee.  In  order  to  avoid  oftentation  and  offence,  he 
kept  himfelf  as  private  as  the  objedl  of  his  commilTion  would 
allow  ; and  inftead  of  courting  the  favour  of  the  opulent  and 
powerful,  he  converfed  freely  with  all  forts  of  people.  In 
many  other  inftances  which  an  attentive  perufal  of  his  hif- 
tory  will  furnifti,  his  miniftry  will  correfpond  to  his  pro- 
phetic vifion,  in  which  he  was  tempted  to  a public  and  often- 
tatious  difplay  of  his  miraculous  powers.  In  the  third  fcsne, 
the  prcpofal  was  inftantaneoufly  rejefted,  and  not  without 
a mixture  of  juft  indignation.  Belides  this  trial  of  his  tem- 
per, the  fcene  before  us  pre-fignified  the  temptation  to 
which  he  would  be  expofed  in  the  courfe  of  his  future  mi- 
niftry, during  which  he  was  called  upon  to  proftitute  himfelf, 
with  all  his  miraculous  esidowincnts,  to  the  fer'vice  of  Satan, 
for  the  fake  of  worldly  honours,  or  for  gratifying  the  mlf- 
taken  expeftations  of  the  Jewifli  people.  For  a farther 
illuftration  of  this  fubjedf,  we  mull  refer  to  the  work  already 
cited.  See  alfo  archbifnop  Seeker’s,  Dr.  Clarke’s,  Dr. 
Chandler’s,  Mr.  Mafon’s  Serm.ons,  on  this  fubjeft.  Ben- 
fon’s  Hiftory  of  the  Life  of  Chrift.  Macknight’s  Truth 
of  the  Gofpel  Hiftory. 

Temptation,  Tentatlo,  in  our  Ancient  Law-books,  is 
ufed  for  a trial,  proof,  or  affay.  “ Tentatio  panis  fiat  bis 
in  anno.”  Chart.  Edw.  I.  See  Assay,  &c. 

TEMROOK,  in  Geography,  a famous  ftation  in  the 
Crimea,  fituated  at  the  foot  of  a fmall  mountain,  near 
the  northern  em.bouchure  of  the  Kuban.  It  is  now  a fingle 
hut,  for  the  purpofe  of  fupplying  poft-horfes.  In  Mo- 
traye’s  time,  v/ho  travelled  this  way  in  December  1711,  it 
was  a place  of  greater  importance.  He  deferibes  it  as  con- 
fiderable  for  its  commerce  in  hides,  caviare,  honey,  Clrcaf- 
fian  flaves,  and  horfes.  He  fuppofed  that  its  callle  Rood 
where  the  ancients  placed  their  “ Petrseus  and  two  emi- 
nences, he  fays,  which  are  named  “ the  point  of  the  ifland,” 
may  have  been  their  “ Achilleum  Promontorium.”  This,  it 
is  fuppofed,  was  the  fituation  of  Cimmerium.  Pallas  con- 
jeftures,  that  Temrook  may  probably  have  been  the  “ Cim- 
bricus”  of  Strabo. 

TEMS,  Fr.,  time,  in  Miific ; as  centre  terns,  againft 
time. 

TEMSENA,inGro^ri7y?;fy,  u province  of  Morocco,  fituated 
on  the  coaft  of  the  Atlantic,  to  the  S.  of  Sallee.  This  pro- 
vince is  rich  and  fertile,  and  abounds  in  excellent  provifions, 
of  various  kinds.  Its  name  feems  intended  tofignify  its  fa- 
lubrity,  and  the  purity  of  the  climate.  Temfena  appears  to 
be  derived  from  the  two  Arabic  words  Tamam  Sana,  only  a 
year;  as  if  they  fltould  fay,  that  to  refide  here  only  a year 
would  be  fiifiicient  to  infiire  the  fickly  the  return  of  their 
health,  and  fuch,  in  faA,  is  the  firm  belief  of  the  natives. 
Corn  is  very  plentiful  in  this  province  ; it  is  of  a very  excel- 
lent kind,  and  the  ears  frequently  bear  70  grains,  or  more. 
Jp  the  forefts  is  found  a kind  of  cedar,  called  ha%ar,  of  a 


refinous  fmell ; it  is  a hard  and  incorruptible  wood,  and  the 
Moors  employ  it  in  building  their  houfes. 

This  and  the  neighbouring  provinces  abound  in  horfes 
and  horned  cattle.;  their  flocks  are  numerous,  and  the  ca- 
valry of  Temfena  is  the  heft  appointed  of  the  empire,  ex- 
cepting the  Black  troops  of  the  emperor,  called  Abeed 
Seedy  Bubarrie.  The  population  of  the  diftrifts  of  Tem- 
fena and  Shawia  is  eftimated  at  1,160,000  perfons.  The 
m.ales  of  Temfena  aivd  Shawia  are  a ftrong,  robuft  race,  of 
a copper  colour ; their  women  poffefs  much  beauty,  and 
have  highly  expreffive  features  ; and  the  animation  of  the 
countenance  is  increafed  by  the  ufe  of  el  kokol  filelly,  with 
which  they  tinge  their  eye-lafties  and  eye-brows.  In  thefe 
provinces  they  are  fond  of  dyeing  their  hands  and  feet 
with  a preparation  of  the  herb  henna,  which  gives  them  a 
beautiful  orange -colour,  and,  in  hot  weather,  imparts  a 
pleafing  coolnefs  and  foftnefs  to  the  hands,  by  preventing,  in 
a confiderable  degree,  the  quicknefs  of  perfpiration. 

TEMUS,  in  Botany,  a genus  which  JufGeu  has  conde- 
feended  to  adopt,  by  its  barbarous  name,  from  the  hardly 
lefs  barbarous  information  of  Molina.  Juff.  Gen.  435.— 
Clafs  and  order,  Polyandria  Divynia,  Nat.  Ord.  uncertain. 

Elf.  Ch.  “ Calyx  three-clelt.  Petals  eighteen,  linear, 
very  long.  Stamens  twenty-fix,  fhorter  than  the  petals. 
Anthers  globofe.  Germens  two.  Styles  two.  Berry  two- 
lobed.  Seeds  tunicated.” — Native  of  Chili,  where  it  is 
called  Temo.  This  it  feems  is  an-  evergreen  tree,  with  alter- 
nate leaves,  and  ftalked  terminal  Jlowers. 

Temus,  in  Geography,  a river  of  Sardinia,  which  runs 
into  the  fea,  4 miles  E.  of  Caftello  Arragonefe. 

TENA,  a town  of  South  America,  m the  province  of 
Quito;  ly  miles  S.  of  Archidona. 

TENABLE,  formed  from  the  French  tentr,  and  that 
from  the  Latin  tenere,  to  hold,  in  the  Military  Art,  fome- 
thing  that  may  be  defended,  kept,  and  held,  againft 
affailants. 

Tenable  is  little  ufed,  but  with  a negative  : when  a place 
is  open  on  all  fides,  and  its  defences  are  all  beaten  down,  it  is 
no  longer  tenable.  When  the  enemy  has  gained  fuch  an  emi- 
nence, this  poll  is  not  tenable, 

TENACIOUS  Bodies.  See  Tenacity. 

TENACITY,  in  Natural  Philofophy,  that  quality  of 
bodies  by  which  they  fuftain  a confiderable  preffure,  or  force, 
without  breakmg.  Mem.  Acad.  Berlin,  1745,  p.  47. 

Tenacity  is  the  oppofite  quality  to  fragility,  or  brittle- 
nefs. 

TENACFTLUM,  in  Surgery,  an  inftrument  ufed  in  am- 
putation, for  pulling  out  bleeding  veffels  that  are  to  be  tied 
by  ligatures. 

TENAGLIA,  in  Biography,  a Roman  compofer,  men- 
tioned by  Pietro  della  Valle,  as  having  fet  the  opera  of 
“ Clearco,”  for  that  city,  about  1634.  This  feems  to  liave 
been  one  of  the  firft  muiical  dramas  performed  at  Rome  in  a 
public  theatre. 

TENAILLE,  in  Fortification,  a kind  of  outwork,  con- 
fifting  of  two  parallel  fides,  with  a front,  in  which  is  a re- 
entering angle. 

In  ftriftnefs,  that  angle,  and  the  faces  which  compofe  it, 
are  the  tenaille. 

The  tenaille  is  of  two  kinds  ; Jtmple  and  double. 

Tenaille,  Simple,  or  Single,  is  a large  outwork,  con- 
fifting  of  two  faces  or  fides,  including  a re-entering  angle. 
See  Plate  V.  Fortification,  fig.  4.  lit.  d. 

Tenaille,  Double,  or  Flanked,  is  a large  outwork, 
confining  of  two  fimple  tenailles,  or  three  faliants,  and  two 
re-entering  angles.  Fig.  z i . lit.  e. 

The  great  defefts  of  tenailles  are,  that  they  take  up  too 
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inuch  room,  and  on  that  account  are  advantageous  to  the 
enemy  ; that  the  re-entering  angle  is  undefended  ; the  height 
of  the  parapet  hindering  the  feeing  down  into  it,  fo  that  the 
enemy  can  lodge  there  under  covert ; and  the  fides  are  not 
fufficiently  flanked. 

For  thefe  reafons,  tenailles  are  now  excluded  out  of  forti- 
fications by  the  befh  engineers,  and  never  made,  but  where 
there  wants  time  to  form  a horn-work. 

Tbnaille  of  the  Place,  is  the  front  of  the  place,  com- 
prehended between  the  points  of  two  neighbouring  baftions  ; 
including  the  curtain,  the  two  flanks  raifed  on  the  curtain, 
and  the  two  fides  of  the  baftions  which  face  one  another. 

So  that  the  tenaille,  in  this  fenfe,  is  the  fame  with  what  is 
otherwife  called  the  face  of  a fortrefs. 

Tenaille  of  the  Ditch,  is  a low  work  raifed  before  the 
curtain,  in  the  middle  of  the  fofs  or  ditch  ; the  parapet  of 
which  is  only  two  or  three  feet  higher  than  the  level  ground 
of  the  ravelin. 

There  are  three  different  forts  {Plate  Yll.  Fortification, 
fig.  6.  The  firft  are  thofe  which  are  made  in  the  diredlion 
of  the  lines  of  defence,  leaving  a paffage  of  three  toifes  be- 
tween their  extremities  and  the  flanks  of  the  baftions,  and 
likewife  another  of  two  toifes  in  the  middle  for  a bridge  of 
communication  to  the  ravelin.  The  fecond  (fig.  J.)  are 
thofe  whofe  faces  are  in  the  lines  of  defence,  and  fixteen 
toifes  long,  befides  the  palfage  of  three  toifes  between  them 
and  the  flanks  of  the  baftions : their  flanks  are  found  by 
defcribing  arcs  from  one  (boulder  of  the  tenaille  as  a centre 
through  the  other,  on  which  are  fet  off  ten  toifes  for  the 
required  flanks.  The  third  fort  {fig.  8.)  comprehends 
thofe  whofe  faces  are  fixteen  toifes,  as  in  the  fecond  fort, 
and  the  flanks  parallel  to  thofe  of  the  baftions. 

The  ufe  of  tenailles,  in  general,  is  to  defend  the  bottom 
of  the  ditch  by  a grazing  fire,  and  likewife  the  level  ground 
of  the  ravelin,  and  efpecially  the  ditch  before  the  redoubt 
■wdthin  the  ravelin,  which  cannot  be  fo  conveniently  defended 
from  any  other  place.  The  firft  fort  do  not  defend  the 
ditch  fo  well  as  the  others,  becaufe  tliey  are  too  oblique  a 
defence ; b,ut  as  they  are  not  fubjeft  to  be  enfiladed,  M. 
Vauban  has  generally  preferred  them  in  the  fortifying  of 
places.  Thofe  of  the  fecond  fort  defend  the  ditch  much 
better  than  the  firft,  and  add  a low  flank  to  thofe  of  the 
baftions  ; but  as  thefe  flanks  are  liable  to  be  enfiladed,  they 
have  not  been  much  ufed.  This  defedl,  however,  might  be 
remedied,  by  making  them  fo  as  to  be  covered  by  the  ex- 
tremities of  the  parapets  of  the  oppofite  ravelins,  or  by  fome 
other  work.  Thofe  of  the  third  fort  have  the  fame  advan- 
tage with  the  fecond,  and  are  fubjedl  to  the  fame  incon- 
veniences ; and,  therefore,  they  may  be  ufed  with  the  fame 
precaution. 

Tenailles  are  efteemed  fo  neceffary,  that  there  is  hardly 
any  place  fortified  without  them,  and  it  is  not  without  rea- 
fon  ; for  when  the  ditch  is  dry,  the  part  behind  the  tenailles 
ferves  as  a place  of  arms,  from  which  the  troops  may  fally, 
deftroy  the  works  of  the  enemy  in  the  ditch,  oppofe  their 
defcent,  and  retire  with  fafety  ; and  the  communication 
from  the  body  of  the  place  to  the  ravelin  becomes  eafy  and 
fecure,  which  is  a great  advantage  ; for  by  that  means  the 
ravelin  may  make  a much  better  defence,  as  it  can  be  fup- 
plied  with  troops  and  neceffaries  at  any  time.  And  if  the 
ditch  is  wet,  they  ferve  as  harbours  for  boats,  which  may 
carry  out  armed  men  to  oppofe  the  paffage  over  the  ditch 
whenever  they  pleafe  ; and  the  communication  from  the 
tenailles  to  the  ravelin  becomes  likewife  much  eafier  than  it 
would  be  without  them.  Muller’s  Elem.  of  Fort.  p.  34. 
See  Fortification. 

The  ram’s-horn  is  a curved  tenaille,  raifed  in  the  fofs  before 


the  flanks,  and  prefenting  its  convexity  to  the  covered  way- 
Thi«  work  feems  preferable  to  either  of  the  other  tenailles, 
both  on  account  of  its  fimplicity,  and  the  defence  for  which 
it  is  conftruAed. 

TENAILLONS,  are  works  conftrufted  on  each  fide 
of  the  ravelin,  much  like  the  lunettes  ; they  differ,  as  one  of 
the  faces  of  a tenaillon  is  in  the  direftion  of  the  ravelin, 
whereas  that  of  the  lunette  is  perpendicular  to  it. 

Tenaillons  are  conftrudled  by  producing  the  faces  of  the 
ravelin  beyond  the  coiinterfcarp  of  the  ditch,  at  a diftance 
M N {Plate  VII.  Fortification,  fig.  9.)  of  thirty  toifes,  and 
taking  on  the  coiinterfcarp  of  the  great  ditch  fifteen  toifes 
from  the  re-entering  angle  p to  q,  and  drawing  N q ; then 
y N M/>  will  be  the  tenaillon  required  ; its  ditch  is  twelve 
toifes,  or  the  fame  as  that  of  the  ravelin.  Sometimes  there 
is  made  a retired  battery,  in  the  front  of  the  tenaillons,  as 
at  B : this  battery  is  ten  toifes  from  the  front,  to  which  it 
is  parallel,  and  fifteen  toifes  long.  There  are  commonly 
intrenchments  made  in  the  tenaillons,  fuch  as  O ; their  pa- 
rapets are  parallel  to  the  fronts  M N,  or  rather  perpendi- 
cular to  the  fide  N q,  and  bifedl  the  fide  q N ; the  ditch 
before  this  retrenchment  is  three  toifes,  and  there  is  a ban- 
quette before  the  parapet,  next  to  the  ditch,  of  about  eight 
feet,  called  berm,  ferving  to  prevent  the  earth  of  the  parapet 
(which  feldom  has  any  revetement)  from  falling  into  the 
ditch.  The  ravelin,  before  which  tenaillons  are  conftrudled, 
muft  have  its  faliant  angle  much  greater  than  the  former 
conftrudlion  makes  tliem  ; otherwife  the  faliant  angles  of 
the  tenaillons  become  too  acute  ; for  which  reafon  the  capital 
of  this  ravelin  is  made  forty-five  toifes,  and  the  faces  ter- 
minate within  three  toifes  of  the  (houlders.  MuUer’s  Elem. 
Fort.  p.  37. 

A tenaillon  is  a work  capable  of  affording  great  defence 
to  the  befiegers ; as  at  the  fiege  of  Lifle,  in  1 708,  where 
the  befiegers  were  twice  or  thrice  di'ove  out  of  a tenaillon 
they  had  taken  and  retaken. 

TENALA,  in  Geography,  a town  of  Sweden,  in  the 
province  of  Nyland  ; 8 miles  N.W.  of  Eknas. 

TENANCY,  a habitation,  or  houfe  to  live  in,  or  a tene- 
ment or  poffeflion  held  of  another. 

Tenancy,  Entire.  See  Entire. 

Tenancy  in  Tail.  See  Y 'EE-Tail. 

TENANT,  in  Agriculture,  a perfon  holding  land  or 
other  property  of  another,  either  by  grant,  leafe,  or  other- 
wife.  Tenants  are  of  different  kinds,  according  to  the  na- 
ture of  the  tenures  by  which  they  hold  their  lands  ; but,  in 
this  laft  refpedl,  they  properly  belong  to  the  bufmefs  of  the 
law.  Tenants  hold  their  lands  or  farms  for  very  different 
lengths  of  time,  in  different  diftridls,  as  from  one  year  to 
twenty-one ; but  in  many  places  they  have  no  leafes  at  all. 
The  moft  common  lengths  of  time  are  feven,  nine,  fourteen, 
nineteen,  and  twenty-one.  Short  leafes  are  now  becoming 
general,  as  thofe  of  feven,  nine,  and  eleven  years.  Tenants 
now  moftly  pay  all  taxes,  except  that  on  property. 

The  proper  choice  of  tenants  is  a matter  of  the  greateft 
importance  to  the  well-doing  and  continued  profperity  and 
fuccefs  of  all  forts  of  landed  property,  of  almoft  any  that 
can  be  adopted ; as  where  they  are  improperly  provided, 
there  can  hardly  any  thing  go  on  in  the  manner  which  it 
ought  to  do  ; nor  can  there  be  the  bell  fort  of  management, 
that  the  cafe  will  admit  of,  piirfued.  Many  things  will  ne- 
ceffarily  run  into  complete  neglefl,  and  ruinous  ftates  of 
them  be  produced  as  the  confequence,  which  might  have 
been  eafily  and  wholly  avoided,  by  more  attention  in  the  firft 
feleftion  of  the  tenants. 

The  writer  of  the  Middlefex  Agricultural  Report,  after 
inculcating  the  necefiity  and  utility  of  tenants  having  good 
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and  properly  regulated  leafes  of  the  lands  which  they  hold, 
remarks,  that  the  letting  of  farms  to  tenants  at  will,  or  from 
vear  to  year,  is  a moft  uiiwife  pradfice,  and  one  which  Ihould 
by  all  means  be  avoided  by  the  proprietors  of  landed  eftates  ; 
as  fuch  tenants,  he  contends,  from  the  very  nature  of  their 
tenures,  are  precluded  from  the  poffibility  of  making  any 
improvements  ; while  they  have  it  in  their  power  to  ruin  the 
lands  they  occupy  and  hold.  Rapacious  landlords,  unlkilful 
llewards,  and  yearly  tenancy,  it  is  continued,  deltroy  the 
holders’  or  tenants’  confidence,  fmother  their  thoughts  of 
improvements,  and,  in  fhort,  make  bad  tenants,  by  fetting 
them  to  contrive  fome  mode  of  occupying  the  lands,  fo  as  to 
be  able  to  quit  them,  on  receiving  half  a year’s  notice,  with 
the  leaft  poffible  lofs  to  themfelves  ; and  which  can  only  be 
done,  by  keeping  the  foil  continually  in  a poor  ftate,  to  the 
evident  great  Ioffes  of  the  proprietors,  the  no  lefs  ones  of  the 
tenants,  and  the  .ftill  more  difadvantages  of  the  community 
in  general.  See  Lease,  Letting  ^ Farms,  and  Quali- 
fications of  Tenants. 

The  writer  of  the  work  on  “ Landed  Property”  has  re- 
marked that,  on  all  large  eftates,  there  are  certain  eftablifhed 
cuftoms  and  ufages  to  which  the  proprietors,  as  well  as  the 
tenants  or  occupiers,  confider  themfelves  mutually  amenable, 
although  no  legal  contrafts  may  fubfift  between  them  ; and 
that,  even  where  imperfedt  leafes,  or  other  legal  agreements, 
exift,  there  is  ftill,  in  general,  much  left  for  cuftom  and 
ufage  to  determine.  Thefe  fixed  regulations,  though  they 
may  be  imperfeft,  it  is  contended,  Ihould  be  ftridlly  re- 
garded by  fuperintendents,  until  better  ones  are  fubftituted 
in  their  place,  not  only  for  the  fake  of  moral  juftice,  but  as 
fetting  an  example  of  integrity  and  good  faith  to  the  tenants. 
Nothing  of  this  fort  fliould  ever  be  broken  through  by  tbofe 
in  the  management  of  fuch  properties  ; as  tenants  on  all  fuch 
are  conftantly  to  be  met  with  ready  enough  to  break  their 
ftipulated  agreements,  without  fuch  examples  ; and  it  muft 
be  extreme  folly  to  induce  the  others  who  are  well  difpofed 
to  do  the  fame.  On  the  contrary,  it  is  but  common  pru- 
dence to  fulfil  every  covenant,  agreement,  and  promife, 
which  may  have  been  made,  with  the  moft  fcrupulous  exaft- 
nefs,  even  to  the  meaneft  cottager,  in  order  to  infpire  proper 
confidence,  and  obviate  much  mifchief. 

And  befides  fetting  examples  of  thefe  kinds  before  the 
tenants,  they  ought,  it  is  fuppofed,  to  be  liberalized  in  their 
minds,  by  good  offices,  and  afts  of  kindnefs,  which  may  be 
beneficial  in  vai'ious  ways.  A fpirited  improving  tenant 
Ihould  be  refufed  few  reafonable  demands : he  lliould  have 
advantages  conferred  on  him,  not  merely  as  rewards  for  his 
labours  in  benefiting  the  lands,  but  as  inducing  other  tenants 
to  purfue  fimilar  plans,  and  to  fnew  that  good  managers  are 
noticed  and  diftinguiftied. 

The  confequences  of  an  inattention  to  thefe  matters, 
which  is  too  common  in  moft  parts  of  the  country,  are  very 
prejudicial ; as  the  refufing  of  requefts  which  would  equally 
benefit  the  eftate  and  the  tenant,  the  ftupidly  thwarting  of  the 
well-meant  intentions  of  the  beft  tenants  upon  it,  the  igno- 
rantly quarrelling  with  them  about  mere  trifles,  and  the 
making  no  fort  of  difference  between  thofe  who  are  improv- 
ing and  thofe  who  arc  ruining  it,  or  perhaps  the  encouraging 
the  latter,  and  oppofingthe  former,  muft  have  effedfs  of  the 
worft  kind,  there  can  be  no  doubt.  Such  tenants  as  are 
capable  of  improving,  are  alfo  capable  of  impoverifliing  ; and 
when  difgufted  by  improper  treatment,  will  be  fure  to  harafs 
the  lands  they  hold,  and  take  the  firft  chance  they  have  of 
removing  to  farms  under  more  rational  management,  to  the 
great  inconvenience  and  difadvantage  of  thofe  which  they 
held  before. 

It  is  obferved  in  the  Agricultural  Survey  of  Gloucefter- 


fhire,  that  the  leafes  of  rack-renters  there  generally  com- 
mence  at  Lady-day ; and,  in  tiffs  cafe,  in  the  vale,  the 
going-off  tenant  holds  a part  of  the  grafs-lands  to  old  May- 
day,  and  has  likewife  the  going-off  crop  of  wheat,  with  the 
ufe  of  the  barns  for  the  purpofe  of  houfing  and  threfhing  it, 
till  the  Midfummer  following.  In  this  ufage  there  is,  the 
writer  thinks,  great  inconvenience,  efpecially  where  the  new 
tenant  is  at  variance  with  the  old  one,  which  is  not  uncom. 
monly  the  cafe.  Each  has  an  opportunity  of  diftreffing 
and  incommoding  the  other  in  various  ways.  The  improved 
fpirit  of  agriculture  has  difeovered,  both  to  landlord  and 
tenant,  the  abfurdity  of  this  ancient  cuftom  ; and  it  is  gra* 
dually  falling  into  difufe.  Where  an  improvement  has  taken 
place,  the  coming-on  tenant  enters  the  preceding  Michael- 
mas to  plough  the  land  for  fpring-crops  ; the  tenant  going 
off  at  Lady -day  ploughs  for  the  wheat -crop,  and  often  fows 
it.  In  the  cafe  of  ploughing  only,  the  work  is  paid  for  ; 
and  when  fowed,  the  crop  is  valued  at  Lady-day,  and  paid 
by  the  coming-on  tenant.  The  going-off  tenant  is  alfo  fre- 
quently paid  for  his  feeds  left  after  the  laft  year’s  crop. 
Under  this  praftice,  the  new  tenant  enters  on  the  whole  of 
the  eftate  at  Lady-day.  And  it  is  added,  that  Michaelmas 
takings  are  not  uncommon  ; though,  in  one  refpeft,  they 
are  particularly  inconvenient,  as  the  old  tenant  has  no  time 
to  fpend  the  crops  of  the  preceding  fummer  on  the  premifes, 
and  the  new  tenant  is  either  obliged  to  fell  his  ftock  at  a moft 
unfavourable  time,  or  purchafe  fodder  for  the  fupport  of  it 
at  his  new  farm  ; a circumftance  he  cannot  always  command, 
and,  when  he  can,  at  great  lofs.  But  there  are  other  takings 
which  commence  at  Candlemas,  which  have  fome  incon- 
veniences, particularly  that  of  enabling  the  new  tenant  to 
“ hain  up”  his  paftures  early,  which  is  a matter  of  confider- 
able  confequence  ; for  the  old  tenant,  going  off  at  Lady- 
day,  always  ftocks  as  far  as  he  can  till  the  laft  moment, 
thereby  leaving  the  ground  as  bare  as  poffible.  Nor  is  the 
milclffef  of  this  late  hain'mg  always  compenfated  by  the  ma- 
nure left  from  the  cattle,  efpecially  if  the  feafon  has  been 
wet,  and  the  ground  tender.  Two  years’  care  will  fome- 
times  fcarcely  recover  the  land  to  a good  and  even  turf,  after 
having  been  much  trodden  or  poached. 

But  with  refpedt  to  agreements  between  landlord  and 
tenants,  it  has  been  fuggefted  by  iome,  that  for  fmall  farms, 
leafes  are  lefs  neceffary  ; but  a large  one  cannot  well  be  let 
without  a leafe.  Upon  a fmall  farm,  whofe  land  is  good, 
a man’s  improvements  foon  come  round  ; and  if  the  tenant  or 
landlord  difagree,  either  of  them  is  eafily  accommodated  ; 
but  upon  a large  farm  it  is  quite  otherwife.  It  would  not 
be  worth  a man’s  while  to  fix  himfelf  upon  a large  fcale  for 
a year  or  two  ; and  it  would  be  attended  with  great  expence 
and  lofs,  to  move  from  any  great  diftance,  with  large  quan- 
tities of  ftock,  for  a fliort  time.  Befides,  the  plans  of  im- 
provements upon  a large  farm  are  more  extenfive  ; and  it  is 
longer  before  the  money  laid  out  in  them  is  returned,  efpe- 
ciaily  upon  poor  land.  But  undoubtedly  the  tenant,  upon 
either  a fmall  or  a large  farm,  ought  to  have  a fecurity  for 
his  property  ; and  there  ihould  be  an  agreement  to  allow  him 
a proportionate  recompence  for  every  improvement  by  which 
he  has  raifed  the  land  in  its  value,  as  by  giving  it  more  ma- 
nure than  could  be  made  from  the  produce  of  the  farm. 
When  the  manure  produced  upon  the  farm  is  the  property 
of  the  farmer,  and,  by  the  terms  of  his  leafe,  he  is  obliged 
to  fell  it  to  the  coming  tenant  at  a fair  valuation,  he  often 
endeavours  to  make  more  manure  the  laft  year  than  any 
other,  and  by  that  means  benefits  the  eftate  ; but  if,  on  the 
contrary,  he  is  not  paid  any  thing  for  it,  he  will  perhaps  do 
every  thing  in  his  power  to  prevent  any  future  improvement 
upon  the  farm,  as,  on  fome  account  or  another,  he  may  fancy 
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Inmfelf  ill  ufed  upon  leaving  it.  For  all  under-draining 
properly  done,  and  for  new  buildings  that  were  neceflary 
for  the  farm,  the  tenant  ought  to  be  allowed  a reward  pro- 
portionate to  the  number  of  years  lefs  than  twenty  he  may 
have  had  the  ufe  of  them.  He  fliould  likewife  receive  an 
allowance  for  quick  fences,  and  the  planting  of  orchards,  or 
of  aquatics  and  other  ufeful  trees  in  proper  places,  on  pro- 
ducing fair  bills,  with  receipts  to  them,  of  the  expences  ; 
provided  he  leaves  the  eftate  without  committing  any  wilful 
wafte.  The  landlord  who  enters  into  fuch  a covenant  with 
his  tenant,  may  reafonably  expedl  to  have  his  farm  delivered 
back  to  him  upon  terms  equally  fair.  If  the  tenant  has 
com.mitted  any  wafte,  he  ftiould  be  obliged  to  make  good 
all  damages.  Now  fuch  mutual  conditions  would  do  away 
many  abfurd  reftriftions  that  are  at  prefent  laid  upon  the 
tenant ; as  it  would  then  be  his  intereft  not  to  injure  the 
farm,  becaufe  he  muft  pay  for  all  damages  wantonly  done  ; 
and  the  landlord  would  have  no  reafon  to  check  the  farmer’s 
experiments  and  improvements,  which  would  be  a great  en- 
couragement to  both  ingenuity  and  induftry  : for  gentle- 
men’s agents  are  very  apt,  from  too  anxious  care  of  the 
eftates,  to  reftrift  tenants  in  fuch  a manner,  that  they  are 
little  better  than  a mill-horfe,  who  can  go  over  only  a par- 
ticular circle  of  ground.  It  has  been  known  that  an  agree- 
ment was  made  to  lay  a certain  quantity  of  lime  on  land, 
where,  if  the  land  had  been  the  writer’s,  he  would  have 
given  more  money  than  the  lime  coft,  that  it  might  not  be 
laid  on. 

And  fometimes,  beftdes  many  other  injurious  modes  of 
culture,  which  the  ignorance  or  whim  of  the  fteward  obliges 
the  farmer  to  follow,  he  is  tied  down  to  plough  and  fow 
crops  of  corn  only  four  years  in  fix,  and  no  turnips  or  clover. 
But  the  rettridling  a man  from  ploughing  up  grafs-land  with- 
out leave,  is  certainly,  it  is  thought,  proper,  till  the  land- 
lord fees  what  his  new  tenant  makes  of  the  land  he  does 
plough ; but  if  he  is  induftrious,  and  tills  well,  the  writer 
would  fuffer  him  to  plough  every  inch  he  chofe : as,  on 
good  arable  land,  it  will  certainly  make  in  future  a difference 
of  from  one  pound  to  three  pounds  an  acre  in  rent  to  the 
landlord.  The  nature  and  fituation  of  the  farm  are,  however, 
to  be  well  confidered  before  this  is  done. 

Alfo  where  the  duration  of  the  term  is  twenty-one  years, 
it  would,  it  is  fuppofed,  be  very  proper  that,  three  years 
before  the  leafe  expires,  he  fhould  be  reftrlfted  in  the  rota- 
tion of  his  crops,  fo  as  to  leave  the  farm  in  a proper  ftate  to 
be  profitable  to  the  coming  tenant.  This  would  likewife 
give  time  for  the  tenant  to  fix  himfelf  elfewhere,  if  the  land- 
lord and  he  do  not  agree  again,  as  well  as  for  the  landlord 
to  make  proper  choice  of  a new  tenant. 

It  is  very  common  for  tenants  to  live  in  a very  poor  way, 
and  obtain  little  profit,  from  the  want  of  introducing  a pro- 
per fyftem  of  hulbandry  upon  their  farms,  as  it  is  only  this 
that  can  afford  a full  profit ; therefore,  the  beft  methods  o-f 
management  his  circumftances  will  afford  ftiould  always  be 
purfued. 

There  is  a great  variety  of  regulations  and  reftridllons 
in  regard  to  tenants,  in  refpefil  to  the  times  and  manner  of 
entering  upon  tlieir  farms,  the  extent  and  methods  of  break- 
ing  up  and  cropping  the  lands,  the  various  improvements  in 
draining,  manuring.  See.  the  making  of  fences,  the  felling 
of  hay  and  ftraw,  the  difpofing  of  the  live-ftock  at  the  end 
of  Icafes,  the  occupying  of  buildings  by  new  tenants,  the 
feUing  of  timber  for  repairs,  and  a vaft  number  of  other 
matters,  many  of  which  are  owing  to  the  particular  fitua- 
lions  and  circumftances  of  the  lands  that  ai'e  to  be  holden 
by  the  tenants. 

Tenant,  or  Tencnt,  Tenensj  in  LaW)  one  that  holds  or 


poffeffes  lands  and  tenements  of  fome  lord  or  landlord,  by 
any  kind  of  right,  either  in  fee,  for  life,  years,  or  at  will. 

The  term  tenant  is  ufed  with  divers  additions.  Thus, 
tenant  in  dower,  is  ftie  that  poffeffes  lands  by  virtue  of  her 
dower. 

Tenant  per  Statute-Merchant,  he  that  holds  lands  forfeited 
to  him  by  virtue  of  a ftatute.  See  SiTXXXSTK-Merchant. 

Tenant  in  Frank-Marriage,  is  he  that  holds  lands  or  tene- 
ments by  virtue  of  a gift  of  them,  made  to  him  upon  mar- 
riage, between  him  and  his  wife.  See  YRX^K-Marriage. 

. Tenant  by  Courtefy  holds  for  his  life,  by  reafon  of  a child 
begotten  by  him  of  his  wife,  being  an  inheritrix,  and  born 
alive.  See  Courtesy. 

Tenant  by  Elegii  holds  by  virtue  of  the  writ  called  an  elegit. 

Tenant  in  Mortgage  holds  by  means  of  a mortgage. 

Tenant  by  Verge,  in  ancient  demefne,  is  he  who  is  ad- 
mitted by  the  rod  in  court  to  lands  in  ancient  demefne.  See 
Verge. 

Tenant  by  Copy  of  Court-Roll,  is  one  admitted  tenant  of 
any  lands,  &c.  within  a manor,  which,  time  out  of  mind, 
have  been  dem.ifed  according  to  the  cuftoia  of  the  manor. 
See  Copyhold. 

Tenant  Para'vail.  See  Paravail. 

Tenant  by  Charter  is  he  that  holdeth  by  feoffment  in  wi'it- 
ing,  or  other  deed.  See  Charter,  and  Freehold. 

Tenant  in  Capite,  or  Chief,  holdeth  of  the  king  in  right  of 
his  crown.  See  Capite. 

Tenant  of  the  King  is  he  that  holdeth  of  the  perfon  of  the 
king. 

Tenants,  Joint,  thofe  who  have  equal  right  in  lands  or 
tenements,  by  virtue  of  one  title.  See  Joint  Tenants. 

Tenants  in  Common,  thofe  who  have  equal  right,  but 
hold  by  divers  titles. 

Tenant,  Particular,  he  that  holds  only  for  his  term. 

Tenant,  Sole,  is  he  who  has  no  other  joined  with  him. 

Tenant  by  Execution,  is  he  who  holds  by  virtue  of  an 
execution  upon  any  ftatute,  recognizance,  &c. 

Tenants,  , See  Customary. 

Tenant,  7(?rr^.  See  TERRE-7r«<znI. 

Tenant,  Very.  See  Very. 

Anciently,  there  were  alfo  tenant  by  hnight-fervice,  tenant 
in  burgage,  tenant  in  focage,  tenant  in  frank -fee,  tenant  in  vil- 
lenage.  And  there  are  ftill  tenant  in  fee-fimple,  tenant  in  fee- 
tail,  tenant  upon  fuffer ance,  &c. 

Ten.^nt  in  Tail  after  Poffibility  of  Iffue  extinbl.  See 
Tail. 

Tenant  to  the  Pmcipe,  in  Law,  is  he  againft  w'hom  the 
writ  of  praecipe  is  to  be  brought  in  fuing  out  a recovery. 

Tenant,  or  Tehan,  in  Heraldry,  is  ufed  for  fomething 
that  fuftains,  or  holds  up,  the  Ihield,  or  armoury  ; and  is 
generally  fynonimous  with  the  word  fupporter. 

The  difference  which  fome  authors  make  between  the 
two  is,  that  tenants  are  fingle,  and  fupporters  double,  one 
placed  on  each  fide  of  the  Ihield.  But  the  proper  diftinftion 
feems  to  confift  in  this,  that  tenants  are  human  figures,  and 
fupporters  figures  of  beafts. 

There  are  various  forms  of  tenants,  as  well  as  of  fup- 
porters, ‘uic.  angels,  maids,  religious,  favages,  Moors,  &c. 

The  firft  tenants,  F.  Meneftrier  obferves,  were  trunks, 
or  branches  of  trees ; to  which  the  efcutcheons  were  faftened 
by  ftraps  and  buckles.  Afterwards  the  knights  were  repre- 
fented  as  holding  their  own  efcutcheons,  which  were  either 
hung  to  their  neck,  or  elfe  they  leaned  on  them. 

The  origin  of  tenants  and  fupporters  is,  by  many,  re- 
ferred to  the  ancient  tournaments,  in  which  the  cavaliers 
had  their  arms  borne  by  fervants  difguifed  like  favages, 
Moors,  fabulous  deities,  bears,  lions,  &c.  See  Supporter. 
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TENARIUM,  in  ^HCient  Geography.  See  TjKNAHIUM= 

TENARUS,  or  T^narus,  a mountain  of  the  Pelo- 
ponnel'iis,  in  Laconia. 

TENASSERIM,  in  Geography.  See  Siam. 

TENATARI,  in  Ancient  Geography,  a people  who  in- 
habited that  part  of  Germany  which  corrcfponds  to  the 
prefent  bifhopric  of  Munlter. 

TENBURY,  in  Geography,  a market-town  in  the  upper 
divifion  of  the  hundred  of  Doddington,  and  county  of  Wor- 
celler,  England,  is  fituated  on  the  weftern  border  of  the 
county,  feparated  from  Shropfhire  by  t!ie  river  Teme,  at 
the  diftance  of  21  miles  N.W.  by  W.  from  Worceiler,  and 
134  miles  in  the  fame  bearing  from  London.  The  manor 
of  Tenbury,  at,  or  foon  after  the  Conqueft,  was  held  by 
Robert  Fitz-Richard,  who  was  lord  of  Richard’s  caftle  ; 
his  heir  alTumed  the  name  of  Say,  in  confequence  of  a 
marriage  with  the  heirefs  of  that  family  ; the  property 
paft,  by  a fucceffion  of  heireffes,  through  various  families, 
to  the  Cornwalls,  whofe  defcendants  are  Hill  the  lords  of  it. 
The  town  is  not  very  extenlive,  and  Handing  low,  is  often 
fubjedt  to  floods  from  the  rapid  river  Teme.  A remarkable 
inHance  occurred  Nov.  17,  1770,  when  a great  part  of  the 
church,  with  its  organ  and  monuments,  were  deHroyed. 
The  parilh  of  Tenbury  is  three  miles  and  a half  in  length, 
by  three  and  a quarter  in  breadth  ; and  in  the  year  1 8 1 1 
contained  308  houfes,  and  1562  inliabitants.  In  the  chancel 
of  the  church  is  a cunous  monument,  reprefenting  a child 
in  armour,  laid  in  a crols-legged  pofition.  Gough,  in  his 
Sepulchral  Monuments,  mentions  this  figure,  and  attributes 
it  to  the  fon  of  “ John  Sturmy,  the  crufader,  who  followed 
his  father  to  the  holy  wars  when  under  age.” 

Over  the  river,  at  the  north  end  of  the  town,  is  a hand- 
fome  Hone  bridge  of  fix  arches.  A market  is  held  here  on 
Tuefdays,  and  there  are  three  annual  fairs.  Great  quan- 
tities of  hops  and  apples  are  cultivated  in  the  vicinity  of  the 
town,  and  confequently  much  cyder  is  made  here.  The 
LeominHer  canal,  coming  near  the  town,  affords  ready 
communication  for  goods,  cy^der,  &c.  to  diHant  places. 

About  one  mile  and  a half  S.E.  of  Tenbury  is  Sutton- 
park,  in  the  chapel  of  which  are  fome  old  monuments  of  the 
Arundel  family.  Near  this  place  is  Kyre-Wyre,  diHin- 
guifhed  for  its  “ tall  and  mighty  oaks,”  and  for  a neat  man- 
fion  belonging  to  the  Pytts  family. — Nafli’s  HiHory,  &c. 
of  WorceHerfhire,  2 vols.  folio.  Beauties  of  England  and 
Wales  ; WorceHerfhire. 

TENBY,  a market  and  borough  town  in  the  hundred  of 
Narbeth,  and  county  of  Pembroke,  South  Wales,  is  fituated 
on  the  fhoreof  Caermarthen  bay,  10  miles  E.  from  Pembroke, 
and  250  miles  W.  from  London.  It  occupies  a rocky 
promontory  of  confiderable  elevation,  Hretching  over  the 
fands  in  a foutherly  direftion,  and  at  high  water  is  nearly 
inclofed  by  the  fea.  Here  is  a frnall  but  commodious  har- 
bour, fliirted  on  the  land-fide  by  a bold  amphitheatre  of 
rocks  and  houfes.  Leland  fays,  “ Tinbigh  town  Hondith 
on  a main  rokke,  but  not  veri  hi,  and  the  Severn  Se  fo  gulf- 
eth  in  about  hit,  that  at  the  fui  fe  almoH  the  thirde  part  of 
the  town  is  inclofid  with  water.  The  tonne  is  Hrongeli 
waullid  and  welle  gatid,  everi  gate  having  his  portcolis  ex 
folido  ferro.  But  that  gate  that  ledith  to  Cairmarden  ward 
is  moH  femelieH,  as  circulid  without  with  an  embatelid  but 
open  rofid  towr,  after  the  fafcion  of  the  eaH  gate  of  Pem- 
broke. Without  this  gate  is  a preti  fuburbe.  In  the 
middes  of  the  town  is  a faire  paroche  chirch.  The  toim 
itfelf  lakkith  frefch  water,  wherfore  utuntur  importata.” 
And  again,  “ Ther  is  a finus  and  a pcere  made  for  fhyppes. 
The  towne  is  very  wellhe  by  marchaundyce  ; but  yt  is  not 
very  bygge,  having  but  one  paroche  chyrchc.  One  thing  is 


to  be  marveled  at.  There  is  no  welle  yn  the  towne,  as  yt  is 
Hide,  wherby  they  be  forced  to  fech  theyr  water  at  S.  John’s 
witliout  the  towne.”  The  wall,  which  once  furrounded  the 
towm,  is  yet  in  fome  places  nearly  entire.  The  principal 
improvement  of  thefe  walls  is  afcribed  to  queen  Elizabeth, 
in  whofe  time  Tenby  was  a flourifhing  place.  The  Hreets 
are  now  in  general  good,  though,  on  account  of  the  nature 
of  the  ground,  in  fome  inflances  inconveniently  narrow  and 
Heep.  They  contain  a large  proportion  of  very  refpedtable 
houfes,  occupied  by  fubllantial  tradefmen  and  merchants,  or 
by  perfons  of  independent  fortunes.  The  want  of  water 
was  an  inconvenience  under  which  the  towm  long  laboured  : 
but  by  the  recommendation  and  exertions  of  fir  William 
Paxton,  the  town  is  now  furniflied,  at  a trifling  charge,  with 
an  exhauHlefs  fupply  of  this  neceffary  article.  Tenby  is 
one  of  the  contributory  boroughs  joined  with  Pembroke  in 
the  return  of  a reprefentative  to  parliament.  The  corpora- 
tion conliHs  of  a mayor,  aldermen,  and  common-councilmen, 
a chamberlain,  town-clerk,  two  Iheriffs  or  bailiffs,'  two  fer- 
geants  at  mace,  and  twelve  conHables.  The  towm  is  divided 
into  two  diitridts,  which  are  denominated  the  In -liberties, 
and  the  Out-libci'ties.  The  former  divifion  is  fubjedt  to  the 
jurifdiftion  of  the  magillrates  of  the  borough  ; the  latter 
to  that  of  the  county  maglHrates.  The  prefent  extent  of 
the  town  is  not  confiderable,  the  number  of  houfes  being 
eHimated,  in  the  year  1811,  at  265,  and  the  population  at 
1 1 76.  It  is  apparent,  however,  from  the  number  of  ruinated 
buildings  and  foundations  to  be  feen  in  the  outlkirts,  that 
formerly  it  muH  have  fpread  over  a larger  fpace  than  it  now 
occupies,  and  contained  a much  more  numerous  population 
Tw'o  weekly  markets  are  held  on  Wednefday  and  Saturday, 
and  five  fairs  annually.  Tenby  feems  to  have  derived  its 
earlieH  importance  from  its  fiflteries.  But  when  the  country- 
fell  under  the  power  of  the  Anglo-Norman  invaders,  and 
this  diHridf  became  inhabited  by  the  Flemifli  fettlers,  its 
local  advantages  for  commercial  objefts  of  greater  eonfe- 
quence  were  feen  and  appreciated.  The  harbour  was  im- 
proved for  the  convenience  of  Hiipping,  and  the  population 
of  the  town  and  its  vicinity  was  engaged  in  a woollen  manu- 
fadtory  on  an  extenfive  fcale.  The  commercial  fpirit  thus 
awakened,  procured  for  the  inhabitants  numerous  privi- 
leges and  charters  from  their  lords,  and  from  fucceflive 
monarchs.  The  importance  of  Tenby,  however,  has  funk 
far  below  its  former  rank  : its  manufadtories  have  difap- 
peared,  and  its  chief  trade  at  prefent  is  created  by  the  coal 
raifed  in  its  neighbourhood,  which  is  here  Hiipped  off  for 
other  parts  of  the  coaH,  and  for  the  Englifh  markets.  The 
confequence  which  the  town  has  loH  in  this  refpedt  feems 
likely  to  be  compenfated  by  its  rapidly  advancing  reputation 
as  a bathing-place.  It  poffeffes  many  natural  attradlions 
for  vifitors  ; and  peculiar  advantages  in  point  of  convenience 
have  been  recently  provided.  Among  thefe,  the  foremoft 
rank  muH  be  affigned  to  the  baths  lately  eredled  by  fir 
William  Paxton  ; in  which  all  accommodations  for  health 
and  pleaiure  are  combined.  The  church  of  Tenby  is 
fituated  in  the  middle  of  the  town  ; it  is  a fpacious  edifice, 
comprifing  a nave  and  two  fide  aifles  : at  the  weH  end  is  a 
large  fquare  tower,  iiirmounted  by  a lofty  fpire.  The 
monaHic  eHablifliments  of  Tenby  were  an  hofpital,  or  free 
chapel  of  St.  John  the  Baptill,  a convent  of  Carmelite 
friars,  founded  in  1399,  and  called  St.  Mary’s  college,  and 
an  hofpital  or  lazar-houfe,  dedicated  to  St.  Mary  Magdalen. 
Here  was  an  ancient  caHle,  of  which  there  are  yet  coiifider- 
able  remains,  though  moHly  in  a very  dilapidated  Hate. 
The  only  portions  now  Handing  that  indicate  its  former 
Hrength  are  a baffion  and  fquare  tower : the  reff  of  the 
buildings  exhibit  the  air  of  a fplendid  manfion  rather  than 
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of  a military  fortrefs.  The  fituation  of  this  caftle  was 
admirably  formed  for  defence  : it  occupied  the  extreme 
point  of  the  promontory,  and  was  fecured  by  inacceflible 
rocks  on  every  fide,  "except  that  facing  the  town,  which 
v/as  ftrengthened  by  bold  fortifications. 

On  the  coaft  at  Tenby  are  fome  infulated  rocks  of  romantic 
appearance,  which  exhibit  curious  excavations.  Some  of 
them  are  acceffible  on  foot  at  low  water : this  is  the  cafe 
with  the  ifland  of  St.  Catherine,  off  the  Caftle  Point,  which 
in  one  direftion  has  been  perforated  quite  through  by  the 
repeated  aftion  of  the  tides.  The  principal  of  thefe  iflands 
is  Caldey,  fituated  about  two  miles  from  the  main  land.  It 
is  about  a mile  in  length,  and  half  a mile  wide,  and  is  efti- 
mated  to  comprife  about  fix  hundred  acres  of  furface,  of 
which  nearly  a third  is  in  cultivation.  Here  was  a priory, 
founded,  as  is  fuppofed,  by  Robert,  the  fon  of  Martin  de 
Turribus.  The  tower  of  the  priory  church,  furmounted 
by  a ftone  fpire,  is  yet  ftanding,  and  many  of  the  conven- 
tual buildings  have  been  converted  into  offices,  and  attached 
to  a handfome  modern  edifice. 

Near  the  coaft,  to  the  eaftward  of  Tenby,  are  feveral 
refpeftable  gentlemen’s  refidences,  fome  of  them  of  ancient 
date.  Among  thefe  are  Cilgetty,  formerly  inhabited  by  the 
Canon  family  ; Hen-Gaftell,  (the  old  caftle,)  the  property 
of  Thomas  Stokes,  efq.  ; Merrixton,  the  feat  of  Charles 
Swan,  efq. ; Bonville  Court,  an  ancient  manfion  of  the 
Bonvilles ; and  Eare  Wear,  now  called  Amroth  Caftle, 
the  refidence  of  captain  Ackland  ; and  on  the  road  from 
Narbeth  is  Begelty  Hall,  the  feat  of  James  Child,  efq. — 
Beauties  of  England  and  Wales,  vol.  xviii.  Pembrokefltire, 
by  T.  Rees.  Hiftorical  Tour  through  Perabrokeftiire,  4to. 
i8io,  by  R.  Fenton,  efq.  Account  of  Tenby,  illuftrated 
w'ith etchings,  4to.  c8l2,  by  Charles  Norris,  efq. 

TENCE,  a town  of  France,  in  the  department  of  the 
Upper  Loire  ; 12  miles  S.E.  of  Moniftrol. 

TENCH,  in  Ichthyology,  the  Englifii  name  of  the  tinea  of 
the  modern  authors,  Xh^fullo  ^.nd.  gnapheus  of  the  ancients. 

It  is,  according  to  the  Artedian  and  Linnasan  fyftem,  a 
fpecies  of  the  cyprinus,  and  is  diftinguifiied  by  Artedi  by 
the  name  of  the  blackifh,  mucous,  or  flimy  cyprinus  (which 
fee),  with  the  end  of  the  tail  even.  See  Tench  Fishing. 

Tench’s  IJland,  in  Geography,  an  ifland  in  the  Pacific 
ocean,  fo  called  by  Lieut.  Ball,  commander  of  the  Supply, 
returning  from  Norfolk  ifland  to  England  in  the  year  1790. 
The  ifland  cannot  be  more  than  two  miles  in  circumference  : 
it  is  low,  but  entirely  covered  with  trees,  many  of  which  are 
the  cocoa-nut ; there  were  likewife  others  of  a large  fize. 
Thefe  trees  reached  to  the  margin  of  a very  fine  fandy  beach, 
which  entirely  furrounds  the  ifland.  A great  number  of 
canoes  were  lying  on  the  beach  ; and,  it  is  fuppofed,  there 
cannot  be  lefs  than  a thoufand  inhabitants  on  the  ifland. 
The  natives  who  were  in  the  canoes  were  ftout  and  healthy- 
looking  men  ; their  flein  was  perfeflily  fmooth,  and  free  from 
any  diforder : they  were  quite  naked,  and  of  a copper  colour ; 
their  hair  refembled  that  of  the  New  Hollanders.  Some  of 
their  beards  reached  as  low  as  the  navel,  and  there  was  an 
appearance  of  much  art  being  ufed  in  forming  them  into 
long  ringlets  : fo  that  it  fhould  feem  as  if  the  prevailing 
fafhion  on  this  ifland  was  that  of  keeping  the  beard  well 
combed,  curled,  and  oiled.  Two  or  three  of  the  men  had 
fomething  like  a bead  or  bone  fufpended  to  a firing,  which  was 
faftened  round  the  neck.  S.  lat.  i°39'-  E.  long.  150°  31'. 

TENCOA,  a town  of  Mexico,  in  the  province  of  Hon- 
duras; no  miles  W.  of  Comayagua.  N.  lat.  14°  48'. 
W.  long.  90°  22h 

TENCZA,  a town  of  Auftrian  Poland ; 13  miles  W. 
of  Cracow. 
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TEND,  in  our  Old  Writers,  feems  to  fignify  as  much  as 
tender,  or  ofler  ; as  to  tend  or  traverfe  an  averment,  &c. 

TENDA,  in  Geography,  a town  of  Africa,  or  rather 
feveral  towns  clofe  together,  the  capital  of  a country  of  the 
fame  name,  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Gam.bia,  fituated  to  the 
fouth-weft  of  Bondou,  and  fouth-eaft  of  Woolly.  N.  lat. 
13°  2'.  W.  long.  1 1°  55' — Alfo,  a town  of  France,  in  the 
department  of  the  Maritime  Alps  ; late  capital  of  a county 
to  which  it  gave  name,  annexed  to  Piedmont,  fituated  at  the 
union  of  the  Roia  and  Brogna.  It  has  only  one  parifli 
church,  which  is  a beautiful  ftrudlure,  a caftle  walled  round 
and  flanked  with  towers,  on  a rock,  which  commands  the  en- 
virons of  the  town.  In  the  1 6th  century,  it  came  to  the  duke 
of  Savoy.  The  foil  is  not  fertile,  being  on  all  fides  fur- 
rounded  by  the  Alps  ; it  yields,  however,  good  pafturage 
and  timber  ; the  rivers  alfo  furnifli  the  inhabitants  with  ex- 
cellent trout ; 22  miles  N.E.  of  Nice. 

TENDE,  Col  de,  the  moft  remarkable  pafTage  through 
the  Maritime  Alps.  See  Alps. 

TENDEBA,  in  Ancient  Geography,  a town  of  Afia 
Minor,  in  Caria. 

TENDEBAR,  in  Geography,  a town  of  Africa,  in  the 
kingdom  of  Kaen.  N.  lat.  13®  15'.  W.  long.  15°  57'. 

TENDER,  in  a legal  fenfe,  fignifies  as  much  as  to  offer, 
or  endeavour,  the  performance  of  any  thing,  in  order  to  fave 
the  penalty,  or  forfeiture,  incurred  by  non-performance. 

Thus,  to  tender  rent,  is  to  offer  it  at  the  time  and  place 
when  and  where  it  ought  to  have  been  paid  ; which  will 
fave  the  condition  of  that  time,  though  the  landlord  refufe 
to  accept  it. 

Tender,  in  Sea  Language,  is  a veffel  attending  on  fome 
other  larger  and  more  confiderable  one.  It  is  employed  in  the 
king’s  fervice  on  various  occafions  ; as  to  receive  volun- 
teers and  impreffed  men,  and  to  convey  them  to  a diftant 
place  ; to  attend  on  (hips  of  war  or  fquadrons  ; and  to  carry 
intelligence  or  orders  from  one  place  to  another,  &c. 

Tender  Plants,  in  Gardening  and  Agriculture,  all  fuch  as 
are  too  delicate  and  tender  in  their  nature  and  habits  to 
Hand,  or  be  railed,  grown,  or  produced  in  the  climate  of 
this  country,  without  artificial  protedlion  or  affiftance,  until 
they  have  been  fufficiently  inured  to,  and  hardened,  and  habi-, 
tuated  againft  the  effedfs  of  it.  It  has  indeed  been  obferved 
by  fir  Jofeph  Banks,  in  a paper  containing  fome  hints  con- 
cerning the  proper  mode  of  inuring  plants  of  this  kind  to  this 
climate,  inferted  in  the  firft  volume  of  the  “ Tranfadfions  of 
the  Horticultural  Society”  of  London,  that,  refpedfable  and 
ufeful  as  every  branch  of  the  horticultural  art  certainly  is,  no 
one  is  more  interefting  to  the  public,  or  more  likely  to  prove 
advantageous  to  thofe  who  may  be  fo  fortunate  as  to  fucceed 
in  it,  than  that  of  inuring  plants,  natives  of  warmer  climates, 
to  bear,  without  covering,  the  ungenial  fprings,  the  chilly 
fummers,  and  the  rigorous  winters,  by  which,  efpecially  for 
fome  years  paft,  we  have  been  perpetually  vifited.  Many 
attempts  have,  it  is  faid,  been  made  in  this  line,  and  fever^ 
valuable  flirubs,  that  ufed  to  be  kept  in  our  ftoves,  are  now 
to  be  feen  in  the  open  gardens  ; there  is,  however,  fome  rea- 
fon,  it  is  thought,  to  believe,  that  every  one  of  thefe  was 
originally  the  native  of  a cold  climate,  though  introduced  to 
us  through  the  medium  of  a warm  one  ; as  the  gold-tree, 
aucuba  japonica,  the  montan,  pasonia  frutefeens,  and  feveral 
others,  have  been  in  our  times. 

In  the  cafe  of  annuals,  however,  it  is  thought  probable  that 
much  has  been  done  by  our  anceftors,  and  fomething  by 
the  prefent  generation  ; but  it  mull  be  remembered,  it  is 
faid,  that  all  that  is  required  in  the  cafe  of  an  annual,  is  to 
enable  it  to  ripen  its  fruit  in  a comparatively  cold  fummer, 
after  which,  we  know  that  the  hardeft  froft  has  no  power  to 
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injure  the  feed,  though  expofed  in  the  open  air  to  its  fevereft 
influence  j but  a perennial  has  to  encounter  frofts  with  its 
buds  and  annual  (hoots,  that  have  fometimes  been  fo  fevere 
with  us,  as  to  rend  afunder  the  trunks  of  our  indigenous 
foreft-trees,  as  ftated  by  Miller. 

It  is  fuggefted  as  probable,  that  wheat,  our  principal 
food  corn  at  prefent,  did  not  bring  its  feed  to  perfection 
in  this  climate,  until  hardened  to  it  by  repeated  fowings.  A 
few  years  ago,  fome  fpring-w^heat  from  Guzerat  was,  it  is 
faid,  fowii  with  barley  in  a fmall  cultivated  field  : it  rofe, 
eared,  and  bloflbmed,  with  a healthy  appearance,  but  many 
ears  were,  when  ripe,  wholly  without  corn,  and  few  brought 
more  than  three  or  four  grains  to  perfection. 

In  the  year  1791,  fome  feeds  of  zizania  aquatica  were,  it  is 
faid,  procured  from  Canada,  and  fown  in  a pond  at  Spring- 
Grove,  near  Hounflow  ; they  grew,  and  produced  ilrong 
plants,  which  ripened  their  feeds  ; and  thofe  feeds  vege- 
tated in  the  fucceeding  fpring,  but  the  plants  they  produced 
were  weak,  flender,  not  half  fo  tall  as  thofe  of  the  firll  genera- 
tion, and  grew  in  the  fhalloweft  water  only ; but  the  feeds 
of  thefe  plants  produced  others  the  next  year  fenfibly  ftronger 
than  their  parents  of  the  fecond  year.  In  this  manner  the 
plants  proceeded,  fpringing  up  every  year  from  the  feeds  of 
the  preceding  one,  every  year  becoming  vifibly  ftronger  and 
larger,  and  rifing  from  deeper  parts  of  the  pond,  until  the 
year  1804,  when  feveral  of  the  plants  were,  it  is  faid,  fix 
feet  in  height,  and  the  whole  pond  was  in  every  part 
covered  with  them,  as  thick  as  wheat  grows  on  a w^ell- 
managed  field. 

Here,  it  is  thought,  we  have  an  experiment  wdiich  proves 
that  an  annual  plant,  fcarcely  able  to  endure  the  ungenial 
fummer  of  this  country,  has  become,  in  fourteen  genera- 
tions, as  ftrong  and  as  vigorous  as  our  indigenous  plants  are, 
and  as  perfeCl  in  all  its  parts  as  in  its  native  climate  and 
fituation. 

It  is  fuggefted  too  in  the  above  paper,  that  the  fettle- 
ment  lately  made  at  New  Holland  gives  a large  fcope  for 
experiments  of  this  kind  ; many  plants  have  been  brought 
from  thence  which  endure  our  climate  with  very  little  pro- 
tection, and  fome  of  thefe  arrive  at  puberty  at  an  early  pe- 
riod : we  have  already  three,  it  is  faid,  from  the  fouth 
point  of  Van  Diemen’s  ifland,  where  the  climate  cannot  be 
wholly  without  froft  ; mimofa  verticillata,  encalyptus  hirfuta 
and  obliqua. 

In  contributing  ftill  further  to  the  elucidation  and  accom- 
plifhment  of  this  new,  very  ufeful,  and  important  objeCt  of 
the  above  arts,  the  account  which  has  been  given  by  Dr. 
Maccullock,  of  fome  delicate  plants  which  are  cultivated 
in  the  open  air  in  the  ifland  of  Guernfey,  with  the  hints  on 
the  means  of  naturalizing  tender  exotics,  inferted  in  the 
firft  volume  of  the  “ Memoirs  of  the  Caledonian  Horti- 
cultural Society,”  may  alfo  be  found  highly  ufeful  and 
iiiterefting. 

It  is  certain,  it  is  conceived,  that  neither  the  thermometric 
ftate  of  a given  country,  nor  any  meteorological  condition 
which  we  have  yet  been  able  to  obferve,  is  competent  to 
explain  the  peculiar  affeCIion  of  plants  for  particular  regions 
of  the  earth.  The  obfervations  of  M.  Ramond,  in  the 
“ Annales  du  Mufeum,”  which  have  been  tranflated  by 
Mr.  Salifbury,  fliew  this,  it  is  faid,  in  a ftriking  point  of 
view.  From  thefe  we  fee  the  perfevering  regularity  with 
which  certain  plants  affedi  peculiar  elevations,  apparently 
unconnedled  with  the  nature  of  the  foil,  but  bearing  a rela- 
tion alone  to  particular  ftates  of  the  atmofphere,  which  we 
have  no  means  of  appreciating.  Similar  fafts  are  familiar  to 
botanifts  in  our  own  country,  in  the  very  limited  zones  of 
elevation  affefted  by  our  alpine  plants. 
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It  is  ftated  farther,  that  an  economical  objeft  which  de- 
pends on  this  property  of  plants  remains  yet  to  be  noticed. 
This,  which  is  ftill  more  in  our  power,  is  probably  of  more 
confequence  than  either  of  thofe  mentioned  above  ; what  is 
meant  is  the  perfedl  naturalization  of  the  vine.  It  is  well 
known,  that  from  many  of  the  ordinary  varieties  cultivated 
in  this  country,  we  can  always  infure  a crop  of  grapes,  but 
not  always  a crop  of  ripe  ones.  From  two  or  three  of 
thefe,  the  chance  of  ripening  out  of  doors  is  confiderable  ; 
from  many  others,  it  is  hopelefs.  It  is  not  improbable,  that 
by  fucceffive  fowings  of  feeds,  other  varieties  might  be  pro- 
duced, ftill  more  certain  of  ripening  than  thofe  which  fuc- 
ceed  beft  with  us,  viz.  the  miller  and  the  fweetwater.  We 
fhould  thus  acquire  pofleffion  of  an  article  of  cultivation  of 
great  importance,  by  which  a ufeful  addition  would  be  made 
to  the  agricultural  proceeds  of  land  in  particular  fituations, 
and  by  which  we  fliould  be  enabled  to  fabricate  wines  of  a 
quality  fufficiently  good  to  compete  with  thofe  of  foreign 
growth. 

A ftill  more  important  objedl  is,  it  is  thought,  the  per- 
feft  naturalization  of  the  potatoe,  an  effeft  as  yet  but 
very  partially  obtained,  notwithftanding  the  length  of  time 
during  which  this  valuable  root  has  been  a fubjedt  of  culti- 
vation. It  is  certain  that  this  imperfedl  naturalization  has 
been  the  refult  of  the  common  pradiice  of  propagating  by 
the  tubers,  to  the  almoft  total  negledt  of  the  feeds.  It  is 
true  that  feeds  have  been  occafionally  fown,  and  new  varie- 
ties thus  produced  ; but  the  experiment  has  flopped  in  the 
firft  ftage,  having  been  always  undertaken  for  the  merepur- 
pofe  of  producing  thefe  varieties,  without  any  regard  to  that 
much  more  important  objedl,  the  produdlion  of  a plant  fuf- 
ficiently hardy  to  bear  at  leaft  the  firft  frofts  of  winter.  In 
the  fouthern  parts  of  our  ifland,  it  is  not  a defideratum  of 
much  importance,  it  is  faid,  as  the  tubers  are  in  general  fully 
formed  before  the  plant  is  killed  by  the  froft ; but  in 
the  northern  parts  it  is  an  objedl  of  great  confequence,  the 
plant  being  frequently  killed  long  before  the  roots  have  at- 
tained maturity.  In  the  Highlands  of  Scotland,  in  particu- 
lar, where  a froft  will  frequently  occur  early  in  September, 
the  crop  is  often  prematurely  deftroyed,  and  the  ufes  of  this 
vegetable  are  in  confequence  materially  limited.  It  is  plain, 
that  it  would  be  necelfary  to  fow  the  feeds  of  fucceffive 
generations  many  times  before  the  requifite  degree  of  hardi- 
nefs  could  be  expedted,  and  that  the  procefs  would  demand 
both  patience  and  time.  Yet  if  it  fliould  require  more  of 
thefe  than  we  can  expedt  from  the  ordinary  cultivator,  it  is 
an  experiment  w'hich  we  may  at  leaft  recommend  to  thofe 
public  bodies,  which  fo  laudably  exert  themfelves  in  amelior- 
ating the  agriculture  and  horticulture  of  this  country.  The 
difficulty  of  procuring  feeds  from  feedling  plants,  could 
doubtlefs,  it  is  thought,  be  obviated,  in  fome  meafure,  by 
depriving  the  young  plant  of  its  tubers,  and  thus  compel- 
ling it  to  direft  its  energies  to  the  other  and  more  common 
mode  of  propagation,  with  which  nature  has  provided  all 
plants. 

The  writer  cannot,  however,  conclude  the  fuggeftidns 
in  refpedl  to  this  objedl  or  fpeculation,  without  noticing  a 
formidable  objedlion  which  ftands  in  the  way  of  our  attempts 
to  naturalize  particular  plants.  In  every  cafe  where  the 
ufeful  varieties  have  been  the  refult  of  cultivation  in  a warmer 
climate  from  a bafe  and  ufelefs  parent,  it  is  to  be  feared,  it 
is  faid,  that  the  procefs  followed  in  naturalization,  would 
again  throw  tlie  plant  back  to  its  original  ftate.  This  ob- 
jedlion applies,  it  is  fuppofed,  chiefly  to  thofe  fruits,  fuch  as 
the  peach,  the  apple,  and  the  grape,  which,  in  their  prefent 
cultivated  ftate,  are  almoft  entirely  the  produce  of  art.  For 
this  reafon,  it  is  not  improbable,  that  all  attempts  to  natural- 
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ize  the  grape  to  a cold  climate  may  fail ; yet  the  trial  de- 
ferves,  it  is  faid,  to  be  made.  The  cafe  does  not  apply 
equally  to  the  potatoe.  The  original  plant  appears  to  be 
valuable,  independent  of  any  artificial  charafter,  and  would 
confequently  admit  of  a change,  tending  even  to  fome  de- 
gree of  deterioration,  before  it  was  materially  injured  in  its 
properties. 

TENDERING,  a name  given  to  the  foft  tops  of  deer’s 
horns,  when  they  begin  to  fhoot  forth. 

TENDING,  in  Sea  Language,  denotes  the  movement  by 
which  a fhip  turns  or  fwings  round  her  anchor  in  a tide- 
way at  the  beginning  of  the  flood  or  ebb.  Thus,  if  the 
flood  fets  northerly,  it  is  evident  that  the  fhip,  unlefs  when 
moored  head  and  flern,  will  fall  into  the  line  of  the  current, 
turning  her  head  to  the  fouthward,  and  vice  verfd.  This 
tranfition  from  one  fituation  to  the  other  is  called  tending  or 
Twinging.  Falconer. 

TENDINOSUM  Centrum.  See  Centrum. 

TENDON,  Tendo,  in  Anatomy,  the  hard,  infenfible 
cords,  by  means  of  which  mufcular  fibres  are  attached  to 
bones.  See  Muscle,  after  the  defcription  of  the  mufcular 
fyftem  of  animal  life  ; and  Fibrous  Syjhm. 

Tendo  AchlUls,  the  powerful  tendon  belonging  to  the 
mufcles  of  the  calf  of  the  leg,  placed  jufl  above  the  heel  ; fo 
named  in  allufion  to  the  fable,  in  which  Thetis  is  faid  to 
have  held  her  fon,  Achilles,  by  this  part,  when  fhe  dipped  him 
in  the  Styx.  See  Gastrocnemius. 

Tendon  of  Achilles,  Ruptured.  When  the  tendo  Achillis 
is  unfortunately  cut,  or  ruptured,  as  it  may  be  in  con- 
feqnence  of  a violent  exertion,  or  fpafm  of  the  mufcles, 
of  which  it  is  a continuation,  the  ufe  of  the  leg  is  imme- 
diately loll ; and  unlefs  the  part  be  afterwards  fuccefsfully 
united,  tlie  patient  mult  remain  a cripple  for  life. 

The  ancient  furgeons  feem  not  to  have  been  well  ac- 
quainted with  the  rupture  of  the  tendo  Achillis,  which  they 
probably  might  miftake  for  a fprain,  or  fome  other  com- 
plaint. In  cafes  in  which  this  part  had  been  cut,  they  re- 
commended approximating  the  feparated  portions,  and 
maintaining  them  in  contaA  by  means  of  a future. 

When  the  ruptured  tendo  Achillis  was  afterwards  better 
underftood,  the  plan  which  we  have  juft  now  mentioned  was 
ftill  continued,  the  integuments  being  divided  for  the  purpofe 
of  bringing  the  tendon  into  view.  But  that  fuch  a painful 
mode  is  altogether  ufelefs  and  wrong,  it  is  fcarcely  neceffary 
for  us  at  the  prefent  day  to  obferve. 

The  fuperficial  fituation  of  the  tendo  Achillis  always 
makes  the  nature  of  the  accident  eafy  of  difcovery,  and  it  is 
only  when  there  is  a confiderable  degree  of  fwelling  (which 
is  very  rare),  that  the  cafe  can  be  at  all  difficult  to  under- 
ftand.  When  the  tendon  has  been  cut  through,  which  is  not 
an  ordinary  thing,  the  divifion  of  the  fkin  brings  the  ends  of 
the  finew  into  view.  When  the  tendon  has  been  ruptured, 
the  patient  hears  a found,  like  that  of  the  fmack  of  a whip, 
at  the  moment  of  the  occurrence.  In  whatfoever  way  the 
part  has  been  divided,  there  is  a fudden  incapacity,  or,  at 
leaft,  an  extreme  difficulty  of  ftanding  and  walking.  Hence 
the  patient  falls  down,  and  cannot  get  up  again.  Befides 
thefe  fymptoms,  there  is  a very  palpable  depreffion  between 
the  ends  of  the  tendon,  which  depreffion  is  increafed  when 
the  foot  is  bent,  and  diminifhed,  or  even  quite  removed, 
when  the  foot  is  extended.  The  patient  can  fpontaneoufly 
bend  his  foot,  none  of  the  flexor  mufcles  being  interelled. 
The  power  of  extending  the  foot  is  ftill  poffible,  as  the 
peronei  mufcles,  the  tibialis  pofticus,  and  long  flexors,  re- 
main perfedl,  and  may  perform  this  motion.  CEuvres  Chi- 
rurgicales  de  Default  par  Bichat,  tom.  i. 

The  indications  ate  to  bring  the  ends  of  the  divided  part 


together,  and  to  keep  them  fo,  until  they  have  become  firmly 
united.  The  firft  objedl  is  eafily  fulfilled  by  putting  the 
foot  in  a ftate  of  complete  extenfion  ; the  fecond,  namely, 
that  of  keeping  the  ends  of  the  tendon  in  contaft,  is  more 
difficult. 

In  order  to  have  a right  comprehenfion  of  the  indications, 
we  Ihould  confider  what  keeps  the  ends  of  the  tendon  from 
being  in  contaft.  The  flexion  of  the  foot  has  this  effedl  on 
the  lower  portion  ; the  contraftion  of  the  gaftrocnemius 
and  foleus  on  the  upper  one.  The  indications  then  are  to 
put  the  foot  in  an  unalterable  ftate  of  extenfion,  and  to 
counteraft  the  a£lion  of  the  above  mufcles. 

The  adlion  of  the  mufcles  may  be  oppofed  : i.  By  keep- 
ing thefe  powers  in  a continual  ftate  of  relaxation.  For  this 
purpofe,  the  leg  muft  be  kept  half  bent  upon  the  thigh. 
2.  By  applying  methodical  prelTure  to  the  mufcles  ; me- 
thodical, becaufe  it  is  to  operate  on  the  flefliy  portion  of  the 
mufcles,  and  not  on  the  tendon,  the  ends  of  which  being  de- 
prelfed  by  it,  would  be  feparated  from  each  other,  and, 
inftead  of  growing  together,  would  unite  to  the  adjacent 
parts.  The  preffure  fliould  alfo  operate  fo  as  to  prevent 
the  ends  of  the  tendon  from  inclining  either  to  the  right  or 
left. 

This  kind  of  preffure,  which  the  bandage  ought  to  make, 
feems  to  have  efcaped  the  attention  of  all  authors.  Who 
cannot  fee,  however,  that  the  aftion  of  the  mufcles  being  by 
this  means  refilled,  the  upper  end  of  the  tendon  will  not 
have  fuch  a tendency  to  be  drawn  upward,  and  feparated 
from  the  lower  one  i CEuvres  Chirurgicales  de  Default  par 
Bichat,  tom.  i. 

The  famous  Petit  feems  entitled  to  the  honour  of  having 
firft  devifed  the  plan  of  treating  the  ruptured,  or  divided 
tendo  Achillis,  by  keeping  the  leg  and  foot  in  a pai'ticular 
pofture,  with  the  aid  of  an  apparatus.  Seeing  that  the  ex- 
tenfion of  the  foot  brought  the  ends  of  the  tendon  into  con- 
tail,  it  occurred  to  him  that  fuch  extenfion  fhould  be  main- 
tained during  the  whole  of  the  treatment,  in  order  to  bring 
about  a permanent  union.  This  happy  idea,  the  fimplicity 
of  which  fliould  have  rendered  it  obvious  to  all  pradlitioners, 
once  having  originated,  became  the  common  bafis,  on  which 
have  been  founded  all  the  numerous  methods  of  cure,  which 
have  been  fince  recommended.  Default  par  Bichat. 

The  celebrated  Dr.  Alexander  Monro,  profeflTor  of 
anatomy  at  Edinburgh,  happened  to  rupture  his  tendo 
Achillis.  When  the  accident  took  place,  he  heard  a loud 
crack,  as  if  he  had  fuddenly  broke  a nut  with  his  heel,  and 
he  experienced  a fenfation,  as  if  the  heel  of  his  flioe  had 
made  a hole  in  the  floor.  This  fenfation,  he  fays,  has  alfo 
been  obferved  by  others,  though  fome  have  complained  of 
a fmart  llroke,  like  what  would  be  produced  by  a ftone  or 
cane.  Immediately  fufpedling  what  had  happened,  the 
dodlor  extended  his  left  foot,  in  which  the  occurrence  had 
taken  place,  as  ftrongly  as  he  could  with  his  right  hand, 
while  with  the  left  he  prefled  the  mufcles  of  the  calf  down- 
ward, fo  as  to  bring  the  ends  of  the  broken  tendon  as  near 
together  as  poffible.  In  this  pofition  he  fat,  until  two  fur- 
geons came  to  his  affiftance.  They  applied  comprefles,  and  a 
bent  board  to  the  upper  part  of  the  foot,  and  fore  part  of 
the  leg,  both  which  they  kept,  as  nearly  as  poffible,  in  a 
ftraight  line,  by  a tight  bandage,  made  with  a long  roller. 
But  as  this  mode  of  dreffing  foon  became  very  uneafy,  it 
was  changed  for  the  following  one.  A foot-fock  or  flipper 
was  made  of  double  quilted  ticking,  from  the  heel  of  which  a 
belt  or  {trap  projefled,  of  fufficient  length  to  come  up  over 
the  calf  of  the  leg.  A ftrong  piece  of  the  fame  materials 
was  prepared,  of  fufficient  breadth  to  furround  the  calf,  and 
this  was  faftened  with  lacings.  On  the  back  part  of  this 
9 was 
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was  a buckle,  through  which  the  ftrap  ©f  the  foot-fock  was 
pafled,  fo  that  the  foot  could  be  extended,  and  the  calf 
brought  down  at  pleafure.  The  leg  and  foot  were  wrapt 
up  in  foft  flannel,  fumigated  with  benzoin,  and  the  bandage 
was  kept  on  day  and  night,  the  belt  being  made  tighter 
when  the  doftor  was  about  to  go  to  fleep,  and  loofened 
when  he  was  awake,  and  on  his  guard.  For  a fortnight  he 
did  not  move  his  foot  and  leg  at  all,  but  was  conveyed  in  a 
chair  on  caftors  from  one  part  of  the  room  to  another. 
After  this  he  began  to  move  the  ankle-joint,  but  in  fuch  a 
gentle  manner,  as  not  to  give  any  pain.  The  degree  of 
motion  was  gradually  increafed,  as  the  tendon  became  ca- 
pable of  bearing  it,  care  being  taken  to  Hop,  when  the  mo- 
tion began  to  create  uneafinefs.  The  affected  limb  was 
moved  in  this  way,  for  half  an  hour  at  a time.  In  a few 
days,  the  hollow  between  the  feparated  ends  of  the  tendon 
became  imperceptible,  though  the  part  continued  foft  much 
longer.  It  became,  however,  gradually  thicker  and  harder, 
until  a knot  was  at  laft  formed  in  it,  apparently  of  a carti- 
laginous nature.  Though  this  was  at  firll  as  lai-ge  as  a mid- 
dling plum,  and  gradually  became  fofter  and  fmaller,  yet  it 
did  not  difappear  entirely.  Having  occafion  to  go  out  fix 
weeks  after  the  accident,  the  doftor  put  on  a pair  of  fhoes, 
with  heels  two  inches  Ifigh,  and  contrived  a fteel  machine  to 
keep  his  foot  in  the  proper  pofition.  This  machine,  how- 
ever, he  afterwards  changed  for  another,  made  of  the  fame 
materials  as  the  former.  It  was  not  till  five  months  after  the 
accident,  that  he  thought  proper  to  lay  afide  all  affiftance, 
and  to  put  the  ftrength  of  the  tendon  to  a trial.  ^ee 
Monro’s  Works,  p.  66i. 

It  feems  unneceflary  to  enumerate  the  various  plans  de- 
viled fince  the  time  of  Petit.  Suffice  it  to  ftate,  that  both 
in  a wound  and  rupture  of  the  tendo  Achillis,  the  ancient 
method  of  ufing  a future,  for  keeping  the  ends  of  the  ten- 
don in  contadl,  is  at  prefent  quite  exploded,  and  pofition  of 
the  limb  is  the  grand  agent  by  which  the  cure  is  now  univer- 
fally  accompliffied.  The  following  was  Default’s  method, 
which,  though  it  was  exprefsly  defigned  to  fulfil  all  the 
above-mentioned  indications,  may  not  after  all  be  a more 
valuable  pradlical  plan,  than  the  one  adopted  by  Dr. 
Monro.  After  the  ends  of  the  tendon  had  been  brought 
into  contaft,  by  moderate  flexion  of  the  knee,  and  complete 
extenfion  of  the  foot.  Default  ufed  to  fill  up  the  hollows  on 
each  fide  of  the  tendon  with  foft  lint  and  compreffes.  The 
roller  applied  to  the  limb  made  as  much  preffure  on  thefe 
compreffes  as  on  the  tendon,  and  hence  this  part  could  not 
be  depreffed  too  much  againft  the  fubjacent  parts.  Default 
next  took  a comprefs,  about  two  inches  broad,  and  long 
enough  to  reach  from  the  toes  to  the  middle  of  the  thigh, 
and  placed  it  under  the  foot,  over  the  back  of  the  leg,  and 
the  lower  part  of  the  thigh.  He  then  began  to  apply  a few 
circles  of  a roller  round  the  end  of  tlie  foot,  fo  as  to  fix  the 
lower  extremity  of  the  longitudinal  comprefs.  After  cover- 
ing the  whole  foot  with  the  roller,  he  ufed  to  make  the 
bandage  deferibe  the  figure  of  8,  paffing  it  under  the  foot, 
and  acrofs  the  place  where  the  tendon  was  ruptured,  and  the 
method  was  finiflied  by  encircling  the  limb  upward  with  the 
roller,  as  far  as  the  upper  end  of  the  longitudinal  comprefs. 
Default  par  Bicliat. 

Certainly  this  plan  feems  to  anfwer  every  objedl,  and  may 
be  worthy  of  being  adopted  in  this  country.  The  con- 
tinued preffure  on  the  mufcles  of  tlie  calf,  by  which  their 
aftion  is  materially  refifted,  is  too  much  difregarded  by  tlie 
generality  of  Englifh  furgeons.  Confult  Monro’s  Works 
Encyclopedie  Metliodique,  article  yichille,  tendon  d’ ; and 
Memoire  fur  la  Divifion  du  Tendon d’ Achille,in CEuvres  Chi- 


rurgicales  de  Default  par  Bichat,  tom.  i.  p.  306.  Cooper’’*; 
Dift.  of  Praflical  Surgery. 

Tendons,  Shooting  of  the,  Subfultus  tendinum,  in  Medicine,  a 
flight  and  repeated  convulfive  twitching  of  the  mufcles, 
which  occurs  in  the  latter  ftages  of  low  fevers ; and,  as  it  in- 
dicates great  debility,  and  a very  morbid  condition  of  the 
brain  or  common  fenforium,  it  is  ufually  reckoned  among  the 
dangerous  fymptoms  of  fever.  See  Fever,  and  Typhus. 

Tendon,  in  the  Manege,  a fort  of  griftle  that  furrounds 
one  part  of  the  horfe’s  foot,  and  is  feated  between  the  hoof 
and  the  coffin-bone,  near  the  coronet.  When  a horfe  has  a 
quitter-bone,  the  matter  that  gathers  between  the  coffin-bone 
and  the  hoof  fpoils  the  tendon,  and  makes  it  black  ; and  the 
cure  of  fuch  a quitter-bone  confifts  in  cutting  and  extirpating 
the  tendon. 

TENDREMENT,  Fr.  in  Muftc,  tenderly,  equal  to  con 
tenerez.’x.a,  Ital.  See  Con  Ajfctto,  and  Affettuoso. 

TENDRIL,  in  Botany  and  Vegetable  Phyfiology.  See 
Cirrus. 

TENDUCCI,  Ferdinando,  in  Biography,  an  opera- 
finger  in  foprano,  born  at  Sienna,  whence  he  at  firfl  affumed 
the  name  of  Senefino,  on  account  of  the  celebrity  of  a finger 
of  that  city,  in  the  early  part  of  the  laft  century  ; though 
neither  his  voice  nor  ftyle  of  finging  at  all  refembled  that  of 
the  great  finger  and  aftor,  Francifeo  Bernardo  detto  Sene- 
fino, whofe  vcfice  was  a rich  and  full  contralto,  and  in  whofe 
finging  and  afting  there  were  more  of  grandeur  and  dignity 
than  tendernefs  and  expreffion,  which  charadferized  Ten- 
ducci’s  ftyle  ; and  whofe  voice  was  a high  foprano  of  a clear 
filvery  tone,  which  by  great  pains  he  had  rendered  very 
flexible ; but  he  had  formed  himfelf  more  on  Caffarelli’s 
ftyle  than  on  that  of  Senefino. 

He  arrived  in  England,  as  fecond  man,  in  1758,  when 
Potenza  was  principal.  The  firft  notice  he  obtained  was  in 
a cantabile  air,  fet  by  Caffarelli  for  himfelf,  in  a fine  ftyle  of 
grand  pathetic,  fuch  as  fix  years  after,  Manzoli’s  fine  adagio 
in  Ezio,  “ Caro  mio  bene  addio,”  was  compofed  in  by 
Pefeetti. 

It  was  in  1759,  during  the  reign  of  Cocchi’s  “ Ciro 
riconofeiuto,”  that  he  became  a favourite  of  the  public  : 
for  though  a young  performer,  and  only  fecond  in  rank  under 
Potenza,  he  had  a much  better  voice  and  manner  of  finging 
than  the  performer  to  whom  he  gave  precedence. 

In  1760  he  went  to  Scotland,  and  we  hear  no  more  of 
him  till  1763,  when  he  returned  to  London,  and  performed 
the  principal  man’s  part  in  Dr.  Arne’s  Artaxerxes,  of  which 
the  fuccefs  was  greatly  owing  to  his  talents. 

At  this  period,  Bach  and  Abel  eftabliffied  a weekly  fub- 
feription  concert  in  Hanover-fquare,  which  was  better- 
patronized  and  longer  fupported  than  perhaps  any  one  had 
ever  been  in  this  country,  having  continued  full  twenty  years 
with  uninterrupted  profperity,  at  wdiich,  during  the  chief  part 
of  the  time,  Tenducci  was  the  principal  finger. 

In  1770  he  fucceeded  Guadagni  as  firft  man  at  the  great 
opera,  performing  that  year  with  the  Graffi  in  “ Corroe,” 
and  the  next  year  in  “ Semiramide  riconofeiuta.” 

In  1764  he  w'ent  to  Ireland,  where  he  and  Mifs  Brent 
performed  together  in  Artaxerxes. 

In  1765  an  Italian  opera  was  performed  in  Dublin,  ia 
which  he  and  the  Cremonini  fung  principal  parts  in  Mithri- 
dates,  in  the  principal  cities  of  that  country. 

Some  time  after  he  returned  to  London,  and  was  engaged 
at  the  opera,  where,  in  1785,  he  revived  Gluck’s  Orfeo. 

Such  is  the  outline  of  his  profeffional  career  in  public. 
The  events  of  his  private  life  are  ftill  more  varied. 

He  bad  not  been  long  in  England  before  he  was  thrown 
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into  the  king’s  bench  for  debt,  where  lie  embelliflied  that 
refidence  by  his  talents,  and  amufed  its  inhabitants.  He 
was,  however,  allowed  to  attend  evening  concerts  elfewhere, 
attended  by  a garde  du  corps.  But  on  thefe  occafions,  a 
Jewilh  lady,  his  patronefs,  carried  him  in  her  carriage  to  the 
performance,  and  conduced  him  fafe  back  with  his  attend- 
ant to  his  limited  refidence  ; where,  during  a part  of  the 
time,  he  had  the  honour  of  Dr.  Smollet  for  his  neighbour. 

In  Scotland  he  fung  at  the  Edinburgh  concerts,  and  gave 
lelTons  in  finging  ; by  which  occupation  he  improved  his  own 
talents  fo  much,  that  he  returned  to  London  a much  better 
finger  than  when  he  left  it.  So  true  is  the  obfervation  of 
Ariftotle,  that  no  art  or  fcience  is  well  learned  but  by 
teaching.,  when  it  is  neceffary  to  give  reafons  for  what  in 
private  praftice  is  done  mechanically. 

In  Ireland  he  married  a lady  of  confiderable  fortune,  who 
was  enchanted  by  his  talents. 

In  Italy,  whither  he  carried  this  lady,  he  was  unmarried, 
the  laws  of  that  country  forbidding  conjugal  pnion  to 
caftrati.  And  on  his  application  to  the  pope  for  a difpen- 
fation,  it  was  refufed  ; though  the  petitioner  faid  that  his 
reafon  for  marrying  was,  the  operation  in  his  youth  not 
having  been  completely  performed  : “why  then,”  fays  his 
holinefs,  “let  it  be  done  more  effedlually and  he  was 
obliged  to  feparate  himfelf  from  his  tender  fpoufe,  and  llie  to 
conlole  herfelf  with  a more  efficient  hufoand. 

When  he  quitted  the  ftage,  he  employed  his  wdiole  time  in 
teaching  to  fing ; had  many  fcholars,  and  a good  method  of 
inftru61;ion  ; giving  to  his  pupils,  in  Engliffi,  a fet  of  axioms 
or  rules  of  ftudy  and  praftice  tranflated  from  the  Italian, 
drawn  up,  as  he  faid,  by  himfelf ; but  which,  after  his  de- 
ceafe,  were  found  in  the  Solfeggi  of  Aprile. 

Notwithftanding  the  great  number  of  his  fcholars,  his 
income  was  infufficient  to  keep  him  out  of  debt,  or  even  the 
king’s  bench,  without  the  ingenious  expedient  of  becoming 
a bankrupt,  by  which  he  defrauded  all  his  creditors,  and 
died  infolvent,  being,  as  has  been  reported,  buried  at  the 
expence  of  his  countrymen,  who  made  a colledlion  for  that 
purpofe  at  the  Orange  coffee-houfe.  But  from  better 
authority,  we  have  been  informed  that  he  died  at  Genoa. 

Tenducci  had  much  profeffional  merit ; but  as  to  probity, 
honour,  and  ideas  of  right  and  wrong,  they  never  feem 
to  have  extended  further  than  convenience  and  perfonal 
fafetyi 

TENDUNCULO,  in  Geography,  a river  of  Africa, 
which  runs  into  the  Indian  fea,  S.  lat.  19°  20'. 

TENEA,  in  Ancient  Geography,  a town  of  Corinth,  on 
the  frontiers  of  Sicyonia,  S.  of  Epicria.  It  pretended  to 
derive  its  foundation  from  the  Trojans  made  prifoners  in  the 
ifle  of  Tenedos,  and  brought  into  this  country  by  Aga- 
memnon. Apollo  was  much  honoured  here. 

TENEBRiE,  Darkness,  in  the  Romijh  Church,  a 
fervice  performed  on  the  Wednefday,  Thurfday,  and  Friday 
before  Eafter,  in  commemoration  of  the  agony  of  our 
Saviour  in  the  garden  ; and  the  darknefs  that  overfpread  the 
earth  at  the  time  of  his  crucifixion. 

TENEBRIO,  in  Entomology,  a genus  of  the  Coleop- 
tera  order  of  infefts,  the  generic  Aarafter  of  which  is, 
that  the  antennse  are  moniliform,  with  the  laft  joint  rounded  ; 
the  thorax  plano-coiivex,  margined;  the  head  exferted,  and 
wing-ffieaths  ftiffiffi. 

In  the  infedly  of  this  genus  the  body  is  oblong-oval,  and 
in  moft  fpecies  fomewhat  pointed  at  the  extremity.  Several 
fpecies  are  alfo  dellitute  of  wings.  This  is  a numerous 
genus,  and  is  divided  by  Fabrieius  and  others  into  feveral 
diftinft  genera,  under  the  appellations  of  Pimelia,  Bleps, 


Aturnus,  &c.  In  Gmelin’s  edition  of  Linnaeus  it  compre- 
hends 63  fpecies.  The  European  fpecies  are  denoted  by 
an  afterife. 

A.  Six  Jdiforrn  Feelers  ; anterior  Legs  formed  for  digging, 

palmate-dentated ; including  the  Scantse  of  Fabrieius  and 

Pallas. 

Species. 

CoMPLANATUS.  Black,  with  a fubquadrate  thorax, 
and  fmooth  ffiells  or  wing-ffieaths  ; of  a large  fize.  Found 
at  Cayenne. 

Marginatus.  Black,  with  a fubquadrate  thorax  ; ful- 
cated  ffiells  ; blue  margin.  Found  at  Cayenne. 

Giganteus.  Black,  with  fulcated  mandibles,  and  fmooth 
ffiells.  Found  in  Africa  ; nearly  allied  to  the  next  fpecies, 
but  thrice  as  large. 

SuBTERRANEUS.  Black,  with  the  fore-pert  of  the  head 
fulcated,  and  llriated  ffiells. 

Cyaneus.  Blue,  very  fmooth  ; antennae  and  feet  black. 
Found  in  New  Holland. 

* Fossor.  Pitchy.  Found  in  fand-hills,  which  it 
perforates. 

* Cursor.  Brown  ; oblong  thorax  ; five  angles  denti- 
culated. Found  as  the  former. 

Arabs.  Black  ; ferrated  thorax  ; antennae  and  feet  tef- 
taceous.  Found  in  the  Eaft. 

Minutus.  Black;  thorax  margined  ; antennae  clavated, 
and  feet  pitchy.  Found  in  Sweden  ; and  twice  as  large  in 
Saxony. 

CoLUARls.  Black,  with  ffiells  punftate-ftriated,  and 
head  browm  ; antennae  and  feet  pitchy  ; the  anterior  fpinous. 
Found  at  Berlin. 

Bucephalus.  Wholly  brown,  punftated  ; eyes  black- 
Found  in  India. 

B.  With  unequal fliform  Feelers. 

Atratus.  Wholly  black,  fmooth.  Found  in  Egypt. 

C.  With  four  Feelers  ; the  anterior  fubclavate ; the  pojlerior 

fliform;  the  Tenebriones  of  Fabrieius,  and  Mylarides 

Pallas. 

Laminatus.  Black  ; thorax  fubquadrate,  fmooth ; ffiells 
fulcated  ; anterior  legs  incurvated  at  the  apex,  and  ferru- 
ginous  lamina  acute.  Found  in  India  ; the  largeft  of  the 
genus. 

Gigas.  Black  ; ffiell  ftriated  ; thorax  fmooth.  Found 
in  Surinam. 

PUNCTATULUS.  Black  ; thorax  quadrate  ; margin  fub- 
denticulate ; ffiells  ftriate-pundlated.  Found  in  India ; of 
a large  fize. 

Serratus.  Black,  fmooth ; ffiells  ftriated  ; pofterior 
legs  llriated.  Found  in  Sierra  Leone. 

* Molitor.  Wholly  black  ; thighs  anterior  thicker  : — 
an  infedt  often  feen  in  houfes,  one  of  the  fmaller  kinds,  pro- 
ceeding from  a larva  commonly  known  by  the  name  of  meal- 
worm, from  its  being  fo  frequently  found  in  flour,  &c.  ; 
it  is  of  a yellowifli-white  colour,  about  an  inch  long,  flender- 
bodied,  and  of  a highly  poliffied  furface,  and  is  confidered 
as  the  favourite  food  of  the  nightingale,  in  its  captive  ftate, 
and  faid  to  remain  two  years  before  it  changes  into  a 
chryfalis. 

Luridus.  Black,  wdth  brown  feet.  Found  in  Brafil. 

Chalybeus.  Violet,  with  feet  and  antenns  pitchy. 
Found  in  Guinea. 

Mauritanicus.  Black,  beneath  pitchy ; margins  of 

the 
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the  thorax  anterior  and  pofterior  angulated.  Found  m 
Algiers. 

Variegatus.  Oblong,  with  varied  brown  and  cinere- 
ous. Found  in  Africa. 

Abbreviatus.  Ovate,  black,  with  (hell  ftriated,  and 
head  tuberculated.  Found  in  India. 

Capensis.  Ovate,  black  ; (hell  ftriated  ; anterior  legs 
dentated-fpinous.  Found  at  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope. 

CoRNUTUS.  The  margins  of  the  double-horned  thorax 
crenated,  and  the  angles  projedling.  Found  in  Smyrna. 

Sanguinipes.  Black,  with  antennje  and  feet  fanguine- 
ous.  Found  in  New  Holland. 

BuprESTOIDES,  Black ; oval,  thorax  margined  ; the 
connate  (hells  fmooth.  Found  at  die  Cape  of  Good 
Hope. 

Dermestoides.  Black  ; thorax  oval,  margined  ; (hells 
ftriated.  Found  in  Saxony. 

CuLiNARis.  Ferruginous ; fliells  ftriated  ; (hield  emar- 
ginated.  Found  in  Spain  and  Sweden. 

Barbarus.  Black,  very  fmooth  ; thorax  orbiculated ; 
the  (hield  of  the  head  on  the  fore-part,  with  the  margin 
elevated.  Found  in  Mauritania. 

* Erraticus.  Black ; the  antennae,  fuborbiculate  thorax, 
and  (hells  ferruginous  ; brown  at  the  apex. 

Fallens.  Palely  teftaceous  ; thorax  tranfverfe.  Found 
of  a fmall  fize  at  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope. 

Ferrugineus.  Ferruginous,  with  (hells  ftriated  tefta- 
ceous. Found  in  Africa. 

♦ViLLOSUs.  Brown,  cinereous-villofe,  (hells  fmooth 
and  ferruginous. 

* Caraboides.  Black  ; thorax  oval,  margined  ; (liells 
ftriated. 

Brunnipes.  Black,  fmooth ; (hells  ftriated ; antennae 
and  feet  ferruginous.  Found  at  Drefden. 

La;V1GATUS.  Oblong,  black,  with  fmoothidi  (hells. 
Found  in  Africa,  of  a lefs  fize  than  the  molitor. 

Gibbosus.  Subovate  ; w'holly  braffy,  (hells  gibbous- 
convex  ; the  very  fine  ftriae  crenulated.  Found  in  Brafil. 

Spinimanus.  Thorax  margined,  fmooth,  (liells  very 
fmooth  ; pofterior  obtuie  ; fore-legs  produced  with  a very 
ftrong  arched  fpine.  Found  in  Southern  Rulfia. 

Uncinus.  Apterous,  black  ; thorax  margined,  fub- 
cqual ; (liells  ftriated-pundlated  and  angulate ; thighs  an- 
terior, clavated,  very  large,  biuncinate.  Found  in  Spain. 

PiCEUS.  DeprelTed,  black  ; beneath  pitchy ; fhells  ftri- 
ated. Found  in  Saxony. 

Cylindricus.  Very  black ; thorax  with  elevated  points ; 
antenns  brown  ; the  tarfi  beneath  yellow-haired.  Found 
at  Berlin. 

Mont  anus.  Wholly  black  ; (hells  opaque.  Found  in 
Hungary. 

Tristis.  Black,  fub-opaque,  varied  with  excavated 
points.  Found  in  Carniola. 

PoMONiE.  Above  pitchy,  beneath  black  ; (hells  with 
five  elevated  ftriae.  Found  in  Carniola. 

Capre/E.  Black  ; points  impreft'ed  on  the  thorax  and 
(hells  teftaceous.  Found  in  Carniola  and  Switzerland. 

Flavus.  Yellow,  with  black  eyes.  Found  in  Carniola. 

iEsTivus.  Black  ; feelers  and  feet  yellow.  Found  in 
Denmark. 

Striatus.  Black  ; the  abdomen  beneath  denfely  ftri- 
ated. Fo«nd  in  Denmark. 

Festinans.  Wholly  black,  fmooth ; thorax  ferruginous. 

Globosus.  Black  ; thorax'  globofe  ; two  rough  lines 
elevated.  Found  in  Siberia. 

Incurvatus.  Wholly  pitchy  ; (hells  ftriated  acrofs  the 
middle.  As  the  laft. 


OvATUS.  Ovate,  blacki/h-brown  ; (hells  with  eight 
ftriae,  fmooth. 

Rotundatus.  Black,  wholly  fmooth  : the  cokeptra 
rotundata. 

SuBViLLOSUS.  Wholly  ferruginous,  fubvillofe. 

Glaber.  Wholly  ferruginous,  fmooth.  The  four  laft 
found  in  France. 

* Lignarius.  Thorax  with  two  cavities  j (hells  vioki 
or  red  ; antennae  and  feet  feHuginous. 

Lardarius.  Oblong,  yellow-fulvous ; eyes  black  ; 
(liells  with  punftated  ftriae.  Found  in  Belgium. 

* CuRViPEs.  Ovate,  pitchy  ; (liells  punftated-ftriate  ; 
thighs  crenated  ; the  hinder  beneath  ciliated. 

* Bicolor.  Ovate  ; fhells  ftriated  ; above  black  5 the 
antennae  beneath  and  feet  fen-uginous. 

* Ater.  Black  ; antennae  ferruginous. 

* Lunatus.  Black  ; deprelTed  thorax  lunated  ; (hells 
ftriated  ; feet  ferruginous. 

* Hispidus.  Black,  rough  ; (hells  ftriated  ; a fpot  at 
the  bafe  on  both  fides  red  ; the  antennae  and  legs  red. 

Glaber.  Ferruginous  ; head  and  thorax  fmooth,  and 
(hells  black  ; thefe  ftriated  ; mouth  ferruginous  ; feet,  livid. 

Tenebrio  Mortijagusy  a fpecies  of  the  Pimelia,  (which 
fee,)  in  the  Gmelinian  edition  of  the  Linnaean  fyllem,  thus 
deferibed  by  Dr.  Shaw.  It  is  a coal-black  infeft,  meafur- 
ing  about  an  inch  in  length,  of  rather  flow  motion,  and  dif- 
tmgui(hed  by  the  remarkably  pointed  appearance  of  the 
tving-ftieaths,  which  at  their  extremities  projedf  a little 
beyond  the  abdomen  ; they  are  alfo  perfeflly  connate  or 
undivided,  forming  a complete  covering  to  the  body,  and 
being  carried  over  the  fides  to  fome  diltance  beneath,  and 
the  infeft  is  totally  deftitute  of  real  or  under  wings.  It 
is  ufually  found  in  dark  negledled  places,  beneath  boards, 
in  cellars,  &c.  and  if  handled,  efpecially  if  cru(hed,  dif- 
fufes  a very  unpleafant  fmell. 

TENEBRIUM,  in  Ancient  Geography,  a promontory  of 
Spain,  belonging  to  the  Ibercaones,  Ptol.  It  lay  S.  of 
the  mouth  of  the  river  Iberus. 

TENEDOS,  in  Geography,  an  ifland  of  the  Grecian 
Archipelago,  near  the  coaft  of  Alia,  and  very  near  the 
Troade.  This  ifland  has  been  fuccelfively  celebrated  by 
Homer  and  Virgil.  The  latter  thus  deferibes  it  ; 

“ Eft;  in  confpefliu  Tenedos,  notiffima  fama 

Infula,  dives  opum,  Priami  dum  regna  manebant ; 

Nunc  tantum  finus  et  ftatio  malefida  carinis.” 

According  to  Diodorus  Siculus,  it  had  anciently  been 
called  Leucophris;  but  when  Tenes  or  Tennes  built  a town 
upon  it,  he  called  it  Tenedos.  Bochart,  however,  derives 
its  name  from  the  Phoenician  word  Tin-edum,  red  clay, 
which  was  found  here,  and  ufed  for  making  earthen-ware. 
Paufanias  fays,  that  this  ifland,  which  was  fituated  within 
fight  of  the  city  of  Troy,  became  miferable  after  the  cap- 
ture of  that  city,  and  was  obliged  to  furrender  to  its  neigh- 
bours, who  had  built  Alexandria  upon  the  ruins  of  Troy. 
It  was  one  of  the  firft  conquefts  of  the  Perfians,  who  made 
themfelves  mafters'of  it,  after  having  defeated  the  lonians 
at  the  ifle  of  Lada.  It  took  part  with  the  Athenians 
againft  the  Lacedsemonians,  when  an  admiral  of  the  latter 
people  ravaged  it,  and  drew  from  it  contributions.  The 
Romans  had  polTellion  of  it,  and  Verres  pillaged  the  temple, 
and  carried  away  the  ftatue  of  Tennes,  the  fuppofed  founder 
of  the  town.  Strabo  reprefents  it  as  24  ftadia  in  circum- 
ference, and  places  it  at  the  diftance  of  1 1 ftadia  from  the 
continent ; but  Pliny  dates  this  diftance  to  be  12  miles. 
Olivier  computes  the  diftance  to  be  nearly  3000  toifes  : and 
he  fays,  that  the  town  is  at  the  diftance  of  about  five  leagues 
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trftm  the  entrance  of  the  Hellefpont.  This  pofition  has 
always  i-endered  Tenedos  important.  Veflels  bound  to 
Conllantinople  find  (belter  in  the  ports  of  this  ifland,  or 
fafe  anchorage  in  the  roads,  when  the  winds  are  contrary 
and  the  weather  bad.  The  emperor  Juftinian  eftablifiied  in 
this  ifland  a magazine  for  receiving  cargoes  of  corn  tranf- 
ported  from  Egypt,  i8o  feet  long,  90  broad,  and  propor- 
tionally high.  During  the  troubles  of  the  Greek  empire, 
Tenedos  fuftained  many  viciffitudes.  It  was  for  many  years 
a place  of  rendezvous  for  pirates.  Scantily  peopled  and 
ill  defended,  it  paffed  betimes  under  the  Ottoman  domination. 
The  caliph  Othman  feized  it  in  the  year  1302,  and  in  the 
pofTeflion  of  it,  he  was  enabled  to  fubdue  the  other  iflands 
of  the  Archipelago.  During  the  m.inority  of  Mahomet  IV. 
the  Venetians  retook  it  after  the  complete  defeat  of  the 
Turkifli  fleet  in  the  llrait  by  the  admiral  Mccenigo,  in  1656 : 
but  in  the  following  year,  the  admiral  having  been  killed  in  a 
fecond  engagement,  the  Venetian  fleet  retired,  and  this 
ifland  fell  again  under  the  power  of  the  Tu;-ks,  who  have 
preferved  it  without  interruption  till  the  prefent  day.  The 
harbour  is  fmall,  and  can  only  receive  merchant  veffels  ; it 
is  formed  by  a jetty  even  with  the  water’s  edge,  and  a 
tongue  of  land,  on  whicli  is  conftrufted  the  citadel  that  de- 
fends the  entrance,  and  can  at  moft  fecure  it  againft  being 
furprifed  by  a privateer.  The  town  is  built  in  form  of  a 
femicircle,  in  a valley,  and  on  the  declivity  of  two  hills  : 
its  population  is  from  5000  to  6000  fouls,  judging  from  its 
extent,  and  from  the  number  of  perfons  who  pay  the 
karatch.  Its  inhabitants,  who  are  Turks  and  Greeks  in 
equal  numbers,  are  almoU  all  occupied  in  the  culture  of  the 
lands,  few  of  them  being  mariners.  The  ifland  is  under  the  ad- 
miniftration  of  a waiwode  or  governor,  an  aga  commandant 
of  the  citadel,  and  a cadi  or  judge.  The  defenders  of  the 
town  are  200  or  300  janizaries.  The  town  is  commanded  by 
a pyramidal  mountain  of  fmall  elevation,  that  feems  to  have 
been  formed  by  the  aftion  of  a volcano,  the  traces  of  which 
are  difcoverable.  In  the  environs  is  found  a granite  remark- 
able for  pieces,  of  various  fizes,  of  felfpar  cryftallized. 
On  the  right  of  the  mountain,  in  palling  from  the  town 
towards  the  W.,  is  a fandy  plain,  far  from  fertile,  and  al- 
moft  entirely  covered  with  vines.  The  hills,  in  general,  are 
naked,  dry,  and  little  fufceptible  of  culture.  Thofe  on  the 
fouth  of  the  town  are  calcareous ; and  the  rock  is  more  or 
lefs  chalky  and  loaded  with  fea-(hells. 

Tenedos  produces  little  corn,  fruit,  or  herbage.  The 
vine  is  the  only  article  of  wealth  of  this  country,  and  its 
culture  the  principal  occupation  of  the  inhabitants.  Mufca- 
del  wine  is  made  in  confiderable  quantities.  From  Tenedos 
are  annually  exported  upwards  of  600,000  okes  of  wine, 
producing  to  the  farmer  more  than  30,000  piaftres.  This 
wine  paffes  to  Conllantinople,  Smyrna,  and  RulTia.  This 
ifland  alfo  exports  a fmall  quantity  of  brandy.  The  climate 
of  Tenedos  is  more  temperate  than  that  of  the  Dardanelles : 
it  feldom  freezes  here,  and  the  fummer  heats  are  moderated 
by  the  N.N.E.  wind,  which  blows  regularly  during  the  day. 
The  houfes  have  terraces  of  flat  roofs.  The  Greek  inha- 
bitants are  lefs  gay  than  thofe  of  the  other  ifland : in  the 
ftreets  they  are  filent  and  melancholy,  avoiding  through  fear 
the  attention  of  the  Turks  ; but  when  they  can  indulge 
themfelves  in  mirth  without  danger,  they  furrender  them- 
felves  to  a fort  of  extravagant  joy  and  delirium.  The  coall 
of  Troy  is  frequently  the  theatre  of  their  orgies  and  the  field 
(of  their  pleafures  : thither  they  repair  on  the  occafion  of  a 
wedding  or  of  a feftival,  and  there,  under  the  (hade  of  a plane- 
tree  or  oak,  they  pafs  the  whole  day  in  dancing,  finging, 
eating  and  drinking.  The  females,  however,  are  kept  within 
(the  bounds  of  decorum,  and  might  be  compared,  from  their 


features  and  their  (hape,  to  the  mod  beautiful  models  whick 
antiquity  has  tranfmitted  to  us.  N.  lat.  39°  53'.  E.  long, 
26°.  Sonnini.  Olivier. 

TENELLA,  TsvsXXa,  in  Ancient  Muftc.  As  fome  con- 
querors at  the  Olympic  games  were  not  fo  fortunate  as  to 
have  poets  for  their  friends,  or  fo  rich  as  to  be  able  to  pur- 
chafe  odes  on  their  particular  viftories,  which  were  rated 
very  high  by  bards  of  the  firtt  clafs  ; in  honour  of  fuch,  the 
old  hymn  to  Hercules,  of  Archilochus,  was  fung  by  the 
friends  of  the  conquerors  only,  if  they  could  not  afford  to 
engage  a band  of  profeffed  muficians.  The  fcholiall  on 
Pindar’s  ninth  Olympic  tells  us,  that  to  fupply  the  want  of 
a citharasdill,  Archilochus  framed  a word  in  imitation  of 
the  found  of  a cithara,  which  word  {Tenella,  Tti'EXXa),  when 
there  happened  to  be  no  mufician  prefent,  the  leader  of  the 
chorus  chanted  forth,  and  was  anfwered  by  the  red  of  the 
chorus,  in  the  words  of  the  hymn,  Q,  KkAXivike,  0 

glorious  ViBor,  hail!  at  every  comma,  or  paufe  of  which, 
this  burden  was  again  repeated. 

TENEMBER,  in  Geography,  an  ifland  in  the  Ead  In- 
dian fea,  12  miles  long  and  3 broad.  S.  lat.  6°  50'.  E. 
long.  132°  45'. 

TENEMENT,  Tenancy,  in  Law,  a houfe  or  lands, 
depending  on  a manor,  or  lordlhip  ; or  a fee,  or  farm  held 
of  a fuperior  lord,  and  which  he  may  recall,  when  the  term 
or  condition  is  expired. 

Tenement,  Frank,  is  any  lands,  houfe,  office,  or  the 
like,  in  which  a man  has  edate  for  life,  or  in  fee. 

Tenement,  Bafe,  is  where  a man  holds  lands,  &c.  at  the 
will  of  the  lord. 

Yet  Kitchin,  Briton,  &c.  make  frank  tenement  and  bafe 
tenement  oppofites  ; on  which  footing,  frank  tenement 
ffiould  be  where  the  tenant  is  at  liberty  to  quit  it  when  he 
pleafes. 

TENEMENTARY  Lands,  among  our  ancedors, 
were  the  outlands  of  manors,  which  the  Saxon  thanes, 
or  nobles,  let  out  to  tenants  under  arbitrary  rents  and 
fervices. 

TENEMENTIS  Legatis,  in  Law,  a writ  which  lies 
in  London,  and  other  places,  where  the  cudom  is  to  devife 
tenements  by  lad  will  as  well  as  perfonal  goods  and  chattels, 
for  the  hearing  of  any  caufe  relating  to  them. 

TENEN,  or  Knin,  in  Geography,  a town  of  Dalmatia, 
fituated  on  the  borders  of  Bofnia,  and  the  fee  of  a biffiop  ; 
48  miles  S.  of  Bihacs. 

TENENDUM,  in  Law,  is  a claufe  in  a deed,  in  which 
the  tenure  of  the  land  is  created  and  limited.  The  office  of 
a tenendum  is  to  limit  and  appoint  the  tenure  to  the  land 
which  is  held,  and  how,  and  of  whom  it  is  held.  The 
tenendum  feems  now  to  be  incorporated  with  the  habendum, 
for  we  fay,  to  have  and  to  hold,  in  which  claufe  the  edate 
is  limited,  &c. 

TENENTES  Native  See  Nativi. 

TENENTIBUS  in  AJpfa  non  Onerandis,  in  Law,  a writ 
which  lies  for  him  to  whom  a diffeifor  has  made  over  land, 
of  which  he  diffeifed  another ; requiring  that  he  be  not  dif- 
turbed  in  affize,  for  the  damages  awarded,  if  the  diffeifor 
liave  wherewithal  to  fatisfy  them. 

TENEREZZA,  tendernefs,  feeling,  equivalent  to  the 
French  term  tendrement. 

TENERIA,  in  Geography,  a town  of  the  ifland  of 
Cuba  ; 45  miles  N.W.  of  Villa  del  Principe. 

TENERIFFE,  one  of  the  Canary  iflands,  the  fecond 
in  dignity,  but  the  fird  probably  with  regard  to  wealth  and 
fertility.  It  is  about  70  miles  in  length,  and  its  mean 
breadth  is  about  22  miles:  its  furface  contains  1540  fquare 
miles,  having,  at  an  average,  about  45  perfons  to  the  fquare 
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mile.  The  number  of  acres  is  985,600,  which,  upon  an  aver- 
age, allots  about  lo  acres  to  every  individual  in  it;  the  num- 
ber of  inhabitants  being  calculated  to  be  nearly  100,000.  Of 
thefe  there  is  annually  a confiderable  migration  to  the  Spanilh 
colonies  in  South  America.  The  poor  of  TenerifFe  are  eafdy 
perfuaded  to  migrate,  as  the  proprietors  of  the  land  do  not 
give  them  fufficient  employment  throughout  the  year  ; and 
they  have  not  the  refource  of  manufadfures,  except  a trifling 
one  in  filk,  chiefly  {lockings.  The  price  of  labour  is  under 
a fliilling  a day  ; and,  befide  corn  and  roots,  the  principal 
food  of  the  common  people  is  confined  to  cod-fifli,  caught 
on  the  neighbouring  coaft  of  Africa,  or  imported  from 
North  America.  This  illand  was  formerly  called  Nivaria, 
which  appellation  it  derived  from  the  circle  of  fnow  that 
furrounded  the  peak  of  Tenda,  now  called  the  peak  of  Tene- 
riffe  ; which  name  was  given  to  it,  as  it  is  faid,  by  the  in- 
habitants of  Palma  ifland,  in  whofe  language  tener  fignifies 
fnow,  and  ejfe  a mountain.  The  figure  of  this  ifland  is  tri- 
angular, as  it  extends  into  three  capes,  the  neareft  being 
about  80  leagues  or  more  from  the  coaft  of  Africa.  The 
hiftorical  celebrity  of  this  ifland  has  been  very  much  owing 
to  its  Peak,  elevated  to  a confiderable  height  from  a bafe 
lying  a little  to  the  S.W.  of  its  centre.  Of  its  height  we 
have  various  ftatements  by  different  writers,  who  have  af- 
cended  to  its  fummit.  Dr.  Heberden,  whofe  obfervations 
in  afeending  it  are  piibliflied  in  the  Phil.  Tranf.  vol.  xlvii. 
makes  its  height  above  the  level  of  the  fea  to  be  2566  fa- 
thoms, or  15,396  Englifh  feet  ; and  he  fays  tliat  this  mea- 
fure  was  confirmed  by  two  fubfequent  obfervations  by  him- 
felf,  and  another  made  by  Mr.  Croffe,  the  conful.  Never- 
thelefs,  chevalier  de  Borda,  who  meafured  the  height  of  this 
mountain  in  Auguft  1776,  makes  it  to  be  only  1931  French 
toifes,  or  1 2,340  Englifh  feet.  Mr.  Johnftone,  a merchant 
of  Madeira,  being  on  board  fhip  in  the  offing  of  Orotava, 
took  the  angles  made  by  a line  from  the  horizon  to  the 
fummit  of  the  Peak,  at  two  different  fpots,  and  meafuring 
the  diftance  between  them  by  the  log,  determined  the  per- 
pendicular height  of  the  Peak  to  be  2023  Englifh  fathoms, 
being  nearly  the  fame  as  Chev.  de  Borda  had  calculated 
from  a bafe  meafured  upon  land.  From  the  comparative 
obfervations  of  Monf.  de  Borda’s  barometers,  upon  the 
Peak,  and  by  the  fea-fide,  the  mountain’s  height  came  within 
two  fathoms  of  the  geometrical  meafurement.  The  Hon. 
Grey  Bennet,  who  made  a journey  to  tlie  top  of  the  Peak 
in  7 8 10,  Hates  its  height  to  be  about  12,500  feet.  M.  de 
Lemanon  and  Monges,  on  the  26th  of  Auguft  1785,  afeended 
the  Peak,  and  Hating  its  elevation  above  the  level  of  the  fea 
to  be  near  1900  toifes,  made  fome  chemical  experiments,  in 
order  to  compare  the  phenomena  at  that  height  with  thofe 
which  occur  in  our  laboratories.  They  obferve,  that  the 
crater  of  the  Peak  is  a perfedl  folfatara  or  laboratory  of 
fulphur  ; its  diameter  being  about  50  toifes  by  40,  rifing 
with  a fteep  and  rapid  afeent  from  AV.  to  E.  On  the  edges 
of  the  crater,  and  particularly  towards  the  loweft  part,  are 
feveral  apertures  or  vents,  exhaling  watery  and  fulphuric  acid 
vapours,  the  heat  of  which  raifed  the  thermometer  from  9° 
to  34°.  The  interior  of  the  crater  is  covered  with  yellow, 
red,  and  white  clay,  and  fragments  of  lava  partly  dccom- 
pofed.  Under  thefe  were  found  beautiful  cryftals  of  ful- 
phur, forming  rhomboidal  oftohedra,  fome  of-  which  were 
an  inch  thick.  The  fleam  exhaled  from  the  apertures  was 
pure  water,  not  at  all  acid.  The  evaporation  of  liquids, 
and  the  cold  thus  produced,  were  very  confiderable.  The 
adlion  of  the  acids  on  metals,  earths,  and  alkalies  was  flow, 
and  the  bubbles  that  efcaped  during  the  effervefcence  were 
much  larger  than  ufual.  The  produftion  of  vitriols  afforded 
a Angular  phenomenon.  That  of  iron  inftantly  affumed  a 


fine  violet  colour,  and  that  of  copper  precipitated  with  a 
very  vivid  hue.  The  fmell  and  ftrength  of  liquors  appeared 
not  to  have  loll  any  thing  at  this  elevation,  and  the  volatile 
alkali,  ether,  and  alcohol,  retained  the  fame  ftrength.  Seve- 
ral experiments  were  made  with  a view  of  afeertaining  the 
nature  of  the  vapours  exhaled  from  the  crater,  and  whether 
they  contained  inflammable  air,  fixed  air,  or  marine  acid. 
From  thefe  he  concluded  that  no  fixed  air  exhaled  from  the 
crater,  and  alfo  that  the  atmofpheric  air  refting  upon  it  con- 
tains very  little,  and  that  the  inflammable  vapours  and  ful- 
phuric acid  gas  alone  are  confiderable,  and  indeed  perceivable. 
The  atmofpheric  electricity  was  confiderable  and  pofitive. 
Many  new  varieties  of  volcanic  fchorls  were  difeovered. 
See  La  Peroufe’s  Voyage,  vol.  ii.  p.  226,  &c. 

Dr.  Heberden  gave  fir  Jofeph  Banks  fome  fait  which  he 
collected  on  the  top  of  the  mountain,  where  it  is  found  in 
large  quantities,  and  which  he  fuppofed  to  be  the  true  na- 
trum,  or  nitrum,  of  the  ancients.  Although  the  vortex  ap- 
pears fltarp,  and  of  the  exact  refemblance  of  a cone,  yet  it  is 
flat  for  the  extent  of  an  acre  of  ground,  in  the  centre  of 
which  is  a dreadful  volcano,  which  frequently  breaks  out 
into  flames,  fo  violent  as  to  fhake  the  whole  ifland  with  an 
incredible  force.  Smoke  conftantly  iffiies  from  the  moun- 
tain, near  its  fummit,  but  no  eruption  has  occurred  fince  the 
year  1 704,  when  the  port  of  Garrachica  was  deftroyed,  and 
tlie  harbour  filled  by  the  lava.  The  ifland  of  TenerifFe  is 
divided  in  the  middle  by  a ridge  of  mountains,  which  have 
been  compared  to  the  roof  of  a church,  the  Peak  forming 
the  fpire  or  fteeple  in  the  centre.  An  author  well  acquainted 
with  the  ifland  fays,  that  if  you  divide  it  into  twelve  parts, 
ten  of  thefe  confift  of  rocks,  woody  and  inacceffible  moun- 
tains and  vineyards  ; and  yet,  from  the  fmall  remainder  of 
arable  ground,  lie  has  feen  250,000  hanackes  of  wheat,  be- 
fides  immenfe  quantities  of  rye  and  barley,  produced.  The 
greateft  part  of  the  ifland  is  volcanic,  and  all  its  rocks  are 
lava.  Mr.  Bennet  (Tranf.  of  the  Geological  Society,  vol.ii.) 
conceives,  that  formerly  a very  large  crater,  1 2 miles  in  dia- 
meter, exifted,  the  fides  of  which,  under  the  name  of  Las 
Foldas,  may  be  ftill  traced  a great  way.  The  crater  at  the 
top  of  the  Peak  is  but  fmall,  and  fomewhat  in  aftivity.  The 
lavas  vary  in  their  appearance  : fome  are  compofed  of  horn- 
blende and  felfpar,  without  any  foreign  body  ; thefe  are 
porphyritic  : fome  are  compofed  of  green-ftone,  and  contain 
olivin,  augite,  and  zeolites : fome  are  bafaltic  ; thefe  de- 
compofe  the  foonefl,  and  conllitute  the  moll  fertile  foil : 
there  are  alfo  pumice  in  abundance,  tufa  afhes,  and  a lava  re- 
fembling  obiidian.  Every  circumllance,  it  is  faid,  argued 
in  favour  of  a volcanic  formation,  except  the  form  of  the 
mountains,  whofe  irregular  ridges,  declivities,  and  afeents, 
appeared  very  different  from  thofe  exhibited  by  volcanic 
mountains.  In  the  plain  beyond  Laguna,  on  the  Orotava 
fide,  the  foil  was  not  in  the  leaft  volcanic,  but  compofed  of 
fine  mould,  or  virgin  earth  ; a mixture  of  clay,  vegetable 
earth,  and  fand.  Hollows,  30  feet  deep,  left  dry  by  rivu- 
lets, exhibit  no  volcanic  appearance.  Immediately  under 
the  fuperficial  foil  was  a layer  of  deep  loam,  next,  one  of 
tough  clay,  and  all  below  was  an  irregular  mixture  of  clay 
and  fand.  Elfewhere  the  hills  confifled  of  indurated  clay, 
and  clay  and  iron,  without  any  marks  of  the  adlion  of  fire. 
In  the  whole  ifland,  there  is  no  pure  flint  or  fand-ftone.  Its 
mountains  are  of  two  forts  ; one,  evidently  volcanic  ; the 
other,  primary  and  compofed  of  indurated  clay,  or  of  clay 
and  calx  of  iron.  In  the  low  plains  are  layers  of  loofe  and 
foft  argillaceous  earth.  ( See  Dr.  Gillan’s  remarks  in  the 
'ifl  vol.  of  the  Embaffy  to  China,  p.  118 — 120.)  Although 
the  people  live  on  fcanty  and  coarfe  fare,  they  are  not  much 
fubjedl  to  difeafe,  and  inftanccs  of  longevity,  even  to  100 
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years,  are  faid  not  to  be  rare  amongft  them.  The  air  is  dry 
and  pure.  The  variations  of  the  thermometer  feldom  ex- 
ceed 14°,  from  68°  to  82°,  in  the  inhabited  part  of  the  ifland. 
(See  Guanches.)  To  the  eaftward  of  Santa  Cruz,  fays 
Mr.  Anderfon  (Cook’s  Third  Voyage,  vol.  i.  p.  22.  &c.) 
the  ifland  appears  perfedfly  barren.  Ridges  of  hills  run  to- 
wards the  fea,  between  which  ridges  are  deep  vallies,  termi- 
nating at  mountains  or  hills  that  run  acrofs  and  are  higher 
than  the  former.  Thofe  that  run  towards  the  fea  are  marked 
by  impreflions  on  their  fides,  which  make  thefe  appear  as 
a fuccefiion  of  conic  hills,  with  their  tops  very  rugged. 
The  higher  ones  that  run  acrofs  are  more  uniform  in  their  ■ 
appearance.  The  bafis  of  the  hills  is  a heavy,  compaft, 
blueilh  ftone,  mixed  with  fome  (hining  particles  ; and  on  the 
furface,  large  maffes  of  red  friable  earth,  or  ftone,  are  fcat- 
tered  about.  The  little  earth,  that  appeared  here  and  there, 
was  a blackifli  mould.  There  were  likewife  fome  pieces  of 
flag,  one  of  which,  from  its  weight,  and  fmooth  furface, 
feemed  almoft  wholly  metalline.  The  mouldering  ftate  of 
thefe  hills  is,  without  doubt,  owing  to  the  perpetual  aftion 
of  the  fun,  which  calcines  their  furface..  “ After  walking 
about  three  miles,”  fays  Mr.  Anderfon,  “ I found  no  alte- 
ration in  the  appearance  of  the  lower  hills,  which  produce 
great  quantities  of  the  euphorbia  Canarienfis.  I met  with 
nothing  elfe  growing  there,  but  two  or  three  fmall  flirubs, 
and  a few  fig-trees  near  the  bottom  of  the  valley.  Moft  of 
the  laborious  work  in  this  ifland  is  performed  by  mules, 
horfes  being  to  appearance  fcarce,  and  chiefly  referved  for 
the  ufe  of  the  officers : they  are  of  a fmall  fize,  but  well 
lhaped  and  fpirited.  Oxen  are  alfo  employed  to  drag  their 
caflcs  along,  upon  a large  clumfy  piece  of  wood.  In  my 
walks  and  excurfions  I faw  fome  hawks,  parrots,  which  are 
natives  of  the  ifland,  the  fea-fwallow  or  tern,  fea-gulls,  par- 
tridges, wagtails,  fwallows,  martins,  blackbirds,  and  Ca- 
nary birds  in  large  flocks.  There  are  alfo  lizards  of  the 
common,  and  another  fort ; fome  infefts,  as  locufts  ; and 
three  or  four  forts  of  dragon-flies.”  Mr.  Anderfon  was  in- 
formed that  a ffirub  is  common  here,  agreeing  exaftly  with 
the  defcription  given  by  Tournefort  and  Linnaeus  of  the 
tea  ffirub,  as  growing  in  China  and  Japan.  Another  bota- 
nical curiofity,  mentioned  by  him,  is  what  they  call  the  im- 
pregnated lemon.  It  is  a perfect  and  diftinft  lemon,  in- 
clofed  within  another,  differing  from  the  outer  one  only  in 
being  a little  more  globular.  The  leaves  of  the  tree  that 
produces  this  fort,  are  much  longer  than  thofe  of  the  com- 
mon one  ; and  it  was  reprefented  to  him  as  being  crooked, 
and  not  equal  in  beauty.  Mr.  Anderfon  learnt  alfo,  that  a 
certain  fort  of  grape  growing  here  is  reckoned  an  excellent 
remedy  in  phthifical  complaints  ; and  the  air  and  climate  in 
general  are  remarkably  healthful,  and  particularly  adapted 
to  give  relief  in  fuch  difeafes.  This  he  endeavoured  to  ac- 
count for  by  its  being  always  poffible  to  procure  a different 
temperature  of  the  air,  by  refiding  at  different  heights  in 
the  ifland ; and  he  expreffed  his  furprize  that  the  Engliffi 
phyficians  had  never  thought  of  fending  their  confumptive 
patients  to  Teneriffe,  inftead  of  Nice  or  Liffion.  They 
reckon  that  40,000  pipes  of  wine  are  annually  made,  the 
greateft  part  of  which  is  either  confumed  in  the  ifland,  or 
made  into  brandy,  and  fent  to  the  Spaniffi  Weft  Indies  and 
North  America. 

In  the  Embaffy  to  China  (vol.  i. ) the  quantity  of  wine, 
confining  principally  of  white  wine,  faid  to  be  exported 
from  Teneriffe,  is  about  25,000  pipes  annually  made  in  the 
ifland.  Part  js  fent  to  South  America:  and  the  Engliffi 
take  off  a confiderable  quantity  in  return  for  manufactures ; 
and  the  North  Americans  in  payment  of  corn,  ftaves,  horfes 
and  tobacco,  which  laft  article  is  contraband  and  fmuggkd. 
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Tobacco  or  fnuff  is  in  univerfal  ufe ; anji  that  which  is  le- 
gally imported  is  fold  at  fo  high  a price,  that  the  temptation 
to  fmuggling  is  irrefiftible.  The  royal  monopoly  extends 
even  to  orchilla  or  archil,  afubftance  ufedin  dyeing.  Formerly 
there  was  made  at  Teneriffe  a great  quantity  of  Canary  fack, 
w'hich  the  French  call  “ vin  de  Malvafia,”  and  we,  corruptly 
after  them,  name  Malmfey  (from  Malvafia,  a town  in  the 
Morea,  famous  for  fuch  lufcious  wine.)  In  the  17th  cen- 
tury, and  ftill  later,  much  of  this  was  imported  into  Eng- 
land, and  little  wine  is  now  made  there  except  that  defcribed 
by  Capt.  Cook,  and  which  he  compares  with  Madeira,  the 
' latter  being  as  much  fuperior  to  the  former,  as  ftrong  beer 
is  to  fmall.  But  the  great  difference  of  price  is  a recom- 
mendation of  it.  Befides  wine,  which  is  the  chief  produce 
of  the  ifland,  beef  may  be  had  at  a moderate  price.  The 
oxen  are  fmall  and  bony,  and  the  meat  lean.  Hogs,  ffieep, 
goats,  and  poultry,  may  alfo  be  bought  at  a moderate  rate  : 
and  fruits,  fuch  as  grapes,  figs,  pears,  mulberries,  plan- 
tains, and  muflc  melons,  are  in  great  plenty.  Their  pump- 
kins, onions,  and  potatoes,  are  alfo  ver^'  good  of  their  kind. 
The  Indian  corn,  which  is  their  produce,  and  alfo  their 
fruits  and  roots,  may  be  had  at  a very  reafonable  rate.  They 
have  no  plentiful  fupply  of  fifli  from  the  adjoining  fea  ; but 
a confiderable  fiffiery  is  carried  on  by  their  veffels  upon  the 
coaft  of  Barbary ; and  the  produce  of  it  fells  at  a reafon- 
able price.  Capt.  Cook  fays  that  he  found  Teneriffe  to  be 
a more  eligible  place  than  Madeira  for  ffiips  bound  on  long 
voyages  to  touch  at.  At  Teneriffe  they  make  a little  filk  ; 
but  unlefs  we  reckon  the  filtering-ftones,  brought  in  great 
numbers  from  Grand  Canary,  the  wine  is  the  only  confider- 
able article  of  the  foreign  commerce  of  Teneriffe.  None 
of  the  race  of  inhabitants  found  here  when  the  Spaniards 
difeovered  the  Canaries,  now  remain  a diftinft  people,  hav- 
ing intermarried  with  the  Spaniffi  fettlers ; but  their  de- 
feendants  are  known  from  their  being  remarkably  tall,  large- 
boned, and  ftrong.  The  men  are  in  general  of  a tawny 
colour,  and  the  women  have  a pale  complexion,  entirely 
deftitute  of  that  bloom  which  diftinguiffies  our  northern 
beauties.  The  Spaniffi  cuftom  of  wearing  black  clothes 
continues  amongft  them  ; but  the  men  feem  more  indifferent 
about  this,  and  in  fome  meafure  drefs  like  the  French. 
According  to  Capt.  Cook,  the  peak  of  Teneriffe  is  fituated 
in  N.  lat.  28°  18',  and  upon  this  fuppofition  its  longitude 
will  be 
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But  if  its  latitude  be  28°  1 2'  54",  as  in  Maflcelyne’s  Britiffi 
Mariner’s  Guide,  its  longitude  will  be  1 3'  30"  more  wefterly. 
The  variation  (Auguft  1776)  by  a mean  of  all  Capt.  Cook’s 
compaffes  was  found  to  be  14°  41'  20"  W.  The  dip  of  the 
N.  end  of  the  needle  was  61°  52'  30". 

Teneriffe,  a town  of  South  America,  in  the  govern- 
ment of  the  Caraccas,  and  province  of  St.  Martha  ; 80 
miles  S.S.W.  of  St.  Martha.  N.  lat.  10°  2'.  W.  long. 
74°  3°'- 

TENESMUS,  in  Medicine,  an  inceffant  and  urgent  de- 
fire to  go  to  ftool,  while  the  evacuations  are  exceedingly 
fcanty,  of  a mucous  or  bloody  appearance,  and  are  attended 
with  fcarcely  any  relief  of  the  diftreffing  fenfatkm  which 
preceded  them.  It  may  be  brought  on  by  any  caufe  which 
excites  exceflive  irritation  in  the  return,  either  diredlly,  or 
by  fympathy  with  neighbouring  organs,  fuch  as  the  bladder, 
uterus,  proftate  gland,  or  urethra.  Thus  it  is  frequently  a 
fymptom  of  a ftone  in  the  bladder,  of  inflammation  of  the 
neck  of  that  organ,  of  fiftula,  of  gonorrhoea  virulenta,  and 
alfo  of  pregnancy.  In  its  moft  acute  form,  tencfmus  more 
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coffimonly  occurs  as  a confequence  of  difeafe  afFefting  the 
inteftines  themfelTes,  and  more  efpeciaJly  of  dyfentery : it 
is  alio  trequently  excited  by  afcarides,  or  haemorrhoidal  tu- 
mours within  the  reftum.  See  Dysentery. 

The  treatment  of  this  affedfion  mull  of  courfe  be  adapted 
to  the  nature  of  the  irritation  which  has  occafioned  it ; and 
the  removal  of  the  irritating  caufe  will  generally  be  followed 
by  the  ceffation  of  the  effedf.  When  this,  however,  cannot 
be  accomphlhed,  the  introdudlion  of  opium  as  a fuppofi- 
tory  into  the  redlum,  or  united  with  a ftarch  glyller,  will 
often  procure  efiential  relief. 

TENESSEE,  in  Geography.  See  Tennessee. 

. TENESUR,  a town  of  Egypt,  on  the  weft  branch  of 
the  Nile  ; 3 miles  S.  of  Amrus. 

TENET,  a particular  opinion,  dogma,  or  dodlrine,  pro- 
feffedly  held  by  fome  divine,  philofopher,  &c. 

The  diftinguiftiing  tenets  of  the  feveral  fedls  in  religion, 
and  philofophy,  fee  under  the  names  of  the  fedfs  them- 
felves. 

TENEZ,  or  Tenes,  in  Geography.  See  Tennis. 

TENEZA,  a town  of  Morocco  ; 43  miles  W.S.W.  of 
Morocco. 

TENGA,  in  Botany^  a name  by  which  fome  authors 
have  called  the  cocoa-nut  tree,  or  palma  indica  nucifera  of 
other  writers. 

TE-NGAN,  in  Geography,  a city  of  China,  of  the  firft 
rank,  in  Hou-quang  ; 550  miles  S.  of  Peking.  N.  lat,  31° 
20'.  E.  long.  113°  17'. 

TENGAPATAM,  a town  of  Hindooftan,  on  the  fea- 
coaft,  in  the  country  of  Travancore  ; 20  miles  S.W.  of 
Travancore. 

TENGI,  a town  of  Perfia,  in  the  province  of  Schirvan  ; 
25  miles  N.  of  Scamachie. 

TENGILO,  a river  of  Lapland,  which  falls  into  the 
Tornea,  which,  as  well  as  the  l^e  and  mountain  of  Niemi, 
has  been  celebrated  by  Maiipertuis  for  pidturefque  beauty. 

TENGIS,  a lake  of  Independent  Tartary,  about  140 
miles  in  length  by  half  that  breadth,  being  the  largeft  lake  in 
Afia  after  the  feas  of  Aral  and  Baikal.  It  is  alfo  called 
Balkafti  or  Falcate.  This  lake,  with  two  others  that  are 
very  confiderable,  belong  to  the  Kalmucks  fubjedi  to 
China. 

TENGMO,  a fmall  ifland  on  the  E.  fide  of  the  gulf  .of 
Bothnia.  N.  lat.  63°  10'.  E.  long.  2 1°  52'. 

TENG-TCHOUEN,  a city  of  China,  of  the  fecond 
rank,  in  Yun-nan  ; 1182  miles  S.W.  of  Peking.  N.  lat. 
26°  2'.  E.  long.  99°  49'. 

TENGZEGZET.  See  Tenzegzet. 

TENIA.  See  T,enia. 

TENIERS,  David,  tlie  elder,  in  Biography,  was  born 
at  Antwerp  in  1582.  He  received  his  education  in  painting 
in  the  fchool  of  Rubens,  and  under  that  great  artift’s  imme- 
diate tuition,  obtained  the  mode  of  preparing  his  grounds, 
and  managing  his  materials.  Intending  to  continue  the  ftndy 
of  hiftoric  painting,  he  went  to  Rome  ; but  there  aban- 
doned it,’  and  attached  himfelf  to  his  countryman,  Adam 
Elflieimer,  under  whom  he  continued  for  fix  years  to  ftudy 
landfcape,  and  from  him  moll  probably  acquired  the  neat- 
nefs  of  pencilling  for  which  his  works  are  efteemed. 

On  his  return  to  his  native  country,  he  blended  the  ftyles 
of  both  his  mailers,  and  employed  the  compound  in  a novel 
and  ingenious  manner,  upon  fubjedls  original  and  at  the 
fame  time  agreeable  ; fuch  as  merry-makings,  both  interior 
and  at  the  doors  of  cabarets  ; rural  fports,  cattle,  flieep,  and 
thofe  who  tended  them  ; numerous  groups  and  grotefque 
combinations;  fuch  as  the  temptation  of  St.  Anthony,  &c. 
Eor  pidluresof  thefc  kinds,  he  was  fortunate  enough  to  find 
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admirers  and  purchafers  ; and  they  would  ftill  have  been  the 
theme  of  admiration,  had  not  his  fon,  following  the  fame 
track,  have  proved  how  poflible  it  was  to  proceed  infinitely" 
farther.  He  died  in  1649,  aged  fixty-feven. 

Teniers,  David,  the  younger,  fon  of  the  foregoing 
artill,  was  born  at  Antwerp  in  1610,  and  was  initiated  in 
the  art  of  painting  by  his  father  ; but  he  afterwards  became 
a difciple  of  Adrian  Brauwer,  and  is  alfo  faid  to  have  had  the 
happinefs  and  honour  of  receiving  inftrudlions  from  Rubens. 
The  fubjedls  and  the  ftyle  he  adopted  were,  as  we  have  faid, 
the  fame  with  thofe  employed  by  his  father  ; but  with  a 
more  fertile  imagination,  he  produced  compolitions  infinitely 
more  varied  and  ingenious,  with  colouring  and  effedl  more 
vivid  and  engaging,  more  rich  and  tranfparent ; and  with  a 
facility  of  execution  perfedlly  enchanting.  It  is  true  they 
feldom  exhibit  much  refearch  of  charadler  or  expreflion  ; 
what  there  may  be  of  thofe  qualities,  was  more  probably  a 
fortunate  hit,  than  any  refult  of  meditation  or  intention. 
In  this  refpedl  Jan  Stein,  and  our  own  Wilkie,  have  as  much 
the  fuperiority  over  Teniers,  as  he  poflefles  by  the  power  of 
his  execution. 

At  the  firft  difplay  of  his  powers  he  w'as  not  fo  fuccefsful 
as  he  merited,  but  it  was  not  long  that  he  lay  negledled  : the 
archduke  Leopold  being  made  acquainted  with  his  merits, 
immediately  dillinguilhed  him  by  his  patronage  ; appointed 
him  his  principal  painter  ; honoured  him  by  making  him  a 
gentleman  of  his  bed-chamber  ; prefented  him  with  a chaia 
of  gold,  to  which  his  portrait  was  affixed  ; and  gave  him  the 
fuperintendance  of  his  gallery  of  pidlures,  which  contained 
works  of  the  moft  diftinguiftied  mafters  of  the  Italian  and. 
Flemifh  fchools.  Of  this  gallery,  Teniers  made  feveral  pic- 
tures, in  which  he  imitated  the  manners  of  the  various  maf- 
ters fo  fuccefsfully,  as  to  obtain  the  name  of  the  Proteus  of 
painting.  He  alfo  amufed  himfelf  by  making  compofitions 
in  the  ftyles  of  different  painters  of  renown,  as  Titian,  Tin- 
toretto, the  Baffans,  Rubens,  &c.;  and  in  their  execution 
endeavoured  to  imitate  the  touch  of  thofe  great  men.  Thefe 
imitations  are  generally  known  under  the  name  of  pafticcios, 
and  have  frequently  been  miftaken  for  originals,  and  fold  as 
fuch. 

Thefe  were  the  amufements  or  indulgencies  of  idle  fancy  ; 
his  fame  refts  for  more  full  and  honourable  fupport  upon  his 
original  produdlions  in  his  own  proper  ftyle.  He  was  a con- 
ftant  and  faithful  obferver  of  nature  ; and  in  his  favourite 
fubjedls,  village  feftivals,  fairs,  and  merry-makings,  he  has  ex- 
hibited, with  a moft  engaging  freedom,  the  manners  and  cha- 
radlers  of  his  countrymen.  That  he  might  conveniently 
mingle  with  the  feenes  he  chofe  to  reprefent,  he  eftabliflted 
himfelf  in  tlie  village  of  Perk,  between  Antwerp  and  Mech- 
lin, and  there,  with  a painter’s  ey^e,  he  obferved  the  undif- 
guifed  impulle  of  tlie  natural  charadler  of  the  lower  clafs 
among  the  people,  and  has  left  many  beautiful  and  pleafing 
remembrances  of  occurrences  uninterefting,  nay  fometimes 
difgulling  in  tiiemfelves,  but  rendered  engaging  by  his  de- 
lightful mode  of  reprefenting  them.  One  peculiar  charm 
there  is  to  be  found  in  the  bell  pidlures  of  Teniers,  more  per- 
fectly obtained  than  in  tlie  works  of  other  artifts,  and  that 
is,  the  complete  effedl  of  atjnofphere,  lilvery,  pure,  and 
natural  ; Claude  de  Lorraine  himfelf  does  not  furpafs  him ; 
and  tliis  truth,  though  yielded  on  fimple  materials,  in  feenes 
flat  and  infipidin  their  forms,  yet  makes  amends  for  their  na- 
tural want  of  intereft  by  its  truth  and  fimplicity. 

In  the  interior  of  apartments,  of  the  cottage,  the  cabaret, 
the  guard-room,  or  chemill’s  laboratory,  he  is  not  lefs  ad- 
mirable by  his  clcarnefs  and  precifiou  than  in  his  exteriors. 
He  lurpaffed  Ollade  in  his  knowledge  of  perfpeCtivc,  and 
in  his  Ireedom.  as  much  as  he  is  excelled  by  the  lattt;r  in  truth 
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of  tone  and  completion  of  charafter.  His  pencil  is  exceed- 
ingly light  and  dexterous ; and  by  continual  praftice  upon  the 
fame  fyftem,  he  had  acquired  a promptnefs  almoft  unparal- 
leled. This  freedom  of  execution  enabled  him  to  paint  an 
immenfe  number  of  pictures  : it  was  not  unufual  for  him  to 
hnilh  a pidture  in  a day ; and  he  ufed  jocofely  to  obferve, 
that  to  contaic  all  the  piftures  he  had  painted,  it  would  be 
neceffary  to  have  a gallery  two  leagues  long.  He  not  un- 
frequently  aflifted  the  landfcape  painters  of  his  day,  by 
putting  figures  into  their  pidtures  ; and  many  works  of  Ar- 
tois, Van  Uden,  Breughel,  and  many  others,  owe  an  in- 
creafed  value  to  this  circumftance.  His  works  are  numerous 
in  the  colleftions  of  this  country,  and  ftill  bear  very  high 
prices.  Teniers  lived  to  the  advanced  age  of  eighty -four, 
and  died  at  BrulTels  in  1 694. 

He  had  a younger  brother  named  Abraham,  who  alfo 
painted  the  fame  kind  of  fubjedfs  in  the  fame  ftyle,  and  from 
this  circumftance  his  works  are  fometimes  miftaken  for 
thofe  of  David,  though  they  are  much  inferior  in  tafte  and 
execution. 

TENINE,  in  Geography,  a town  of  South  America,  in 
the  province  of  Tucuman  ; 20  miles  S.W.  of  St.  Yago  del 
Eftero. 

TENIS,  a lake  of  Ruffian  Tartary,  60  miles  in  circum- 
ference. N.  lat.  53°  20'.  E.  long.  74°  4'. 

TENISON,  Thomas,  in  Biography,  archbifhop  of  Can- 
terbury, was  the  fon  of  the  Rev.  John  Tenifon,  redtor  of 
Mundefley,  in  Norfolk,  and  bom  in  the  year  1636.  He 
received  his  univerfity  education  at  Benet  college,  Cam- 
bridge, of  which  he  became  a fellow  in  1662.  Having 
officiated  for  fome  time  as  a tutor  in  his  college,  he  was  pre- 
fented  in  1665  to  the  cure  of  St.  Andrew  the  Great  in  Cam- 
bridge, and  continued  his  attention  to  his  parochial  duty 
during  the  plague.  In  1667  he  became  chaplain  to  the  earl 
of  Manchefter,  and  obtained  a redlory  at  Huntingdonfhire. 
His  firft  publication  appeared  in  1670,  and  was  entitled 
“ The  Creed  of  Mr.  Hobbes  examined,  in  a feigned  Con- 
ference between  him  and  a Student  in  Divinity.”  In  1674 
he  was  chofen  principal  minifter  to  the  church  of  St.  Peter’s 
Mancroft,  Norwich  ; and  in  1678  he  publiihed  a “ Difcourfe 
of  Idolatry,”  and  in  1679  “ Baconiana,”  or  fome  pieces  of 
the  great  lord  Verulam,  with  a general  account  of  his 
writings.  As  he  was  one  of  the  royal  chaplains  in  1680,  he 
graduated  D.D.,  and  was  prefented  by  the  king  to  the  vi- 
carage of  St.  Martin’s-in-the-Fields,  London.  As  an  an- 
tagonift  to  popery,  the  apprehenfton  of  which  was  then 
very  prevalent,  he  wrote  feveral  works  againft  it,  and  alfo 
againft  Socinianifm  ; and  whilft  he  was  guarding  the  church 
againft  thofe  whom  he  conceived  to  be  its  enemies,  he  ac- 
quired ftill  greater  honour  by  liberal  benefaftions  to  the 
poor,  and  by  laying  the  foundation  of  an  endowed  fchool  and 
public  library,  which  he  afterwards  completed.  He  blended 
gravity  with  moderation  to  fuch  a degree,  as  to  command 
general  efteem  ; and  accordingly  he  was  felefted  by  the  un- 
fortunate duke  of  Monmouth  to  prepare  him  for  his  execu- 
tion. He  alfo  conduced  himfelf  with  fo  much  prudence  at 
court,  that  he  is  faid  to  have  had  a perfonal  intereft  even 
with  James  II.  In  the  reign  of  William  he  avowed  himfelf 
a friend  to  the  diflenters  and  toleration  ; and  after  his  pro- 
motion to  the  archdeaconry  of  London,  he  was  appointed 
one  of  the  commiffioners  for  reviewing  the  Litany,  with  a 
view  to  the  comprehenfion  of  the  Separatifts.  He  thus  re- 
commended himfelf  to  queen  Mary,  and  by  her  intereft  he 
obtained  the  fee  of  Lincoln,  in  1691.  Within  three  years 
he  was  unexpeftedly  advanced  to  the  archiepifcopal  fee  of 
Canterbury,  more  on  account  of  his  moderate  and  pacific 
principles,  than  for  any  pre-eminence  to  which  he  had  at- 
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tained  among  men  of  letters  or  theologians.  He  attended 
queen  Mary  on  her  death-bed  ; and  incurred  the  fevere 
animadverfions  of  the  deprived  biffiop  Ken,  for  not  having 
reminded  her  majefty  of  her  culpable  want  of  duty  to  her 
father,  by  confenting  to  wear  a crown  which  rightfully  be- 
longed to  him.  His  conduft  during  the  reign  of  king  Wil- 
liam was  uniformly  confiftent  with  his  principles,  and  both 
were  fo  pleafing  to  his  majefty,  that  he  diftinguifhed  the 
prelate  by  many  tokens  of  refpedt  and  confidence.  In  the 
reign  oft  queen  Anne,  he  was  not,  as  we  may  naturally  ima- 
gine, much  regarded  ; more  efpecially  as  he  retained  his  juft 
ideas  of  toleration,  and  refifted,  though  not  without  a fhare 
of  obloquy,  fome  of  the  high-churcli  meafures  which  were 
then  countenanced.  Neverthelefs  he  difplayed  on  various 
occafions  his  attachment  to  the  eftabliflied  church,  as  well  as 
his  habitual  bounty  to  the  indigent.  His  laft  public  aft 
was  the  coronation  of  George  I.;  and  afterwards  finking 
under  the  decay  of  advanced  age,  he  clofed  his  life  at  Lam- 
beth, December  1715,  in  the  leventy-ninth  year  of  his  age. 
As  he  left  no  iffue,  he  bequeathed  a confiderable  part  of  his 
property  to  charitable  purpofes.  His  charafter  was  uni- 
formly refpeftable  ; and  his  conduft  in  difficult  times  was  ir- 
reproachable and  exemplary.  Biog.  Brit.  Gen.  Biog. 

TENMENTALE,  or  Tenmantale,  in  our  Ancient 
Cujloms,  originally  fignifies  the  number  of  ten  men,  which 
number,  in  the  time  of  the  Englifii  Saxons,  was  called  a 
decennary  ; and  ten  decennaries  made  what  we  call  an 
hundred. 

Thefe  ten  men  were  bound  for  each  other  to  preferve  the 
public  peace  ; and  if  any  of  them  was  found  guilty  of  a 
breach  of  it,  the  other  nine  were  either  to  make  fatisfac- 
tion,  or  to  bring  the  criminal  before  the  king. 

Tenmentale  was  alfo  ufed  for  a duty,  or  tribute,  paid  to 
the  king,  confifting  of  two  (hillings  for  each  ploughland  ; 
probably  thus  called,  becaufe  each  perfon  of  the  decennary 
was  bound  to  fee  it  paid. 

TENNA,  in  Geography,  a river  which  rifes  in  the  Apen- 
nines, and  croffing  the  marquifate  of  Ancona,  runs  into  the 
Adriatic,  about  4 miles  E.N.E.  of  Fermo. 

TENNE',  Tenny,  or  Tanjoney,  in  Heraldry,  a bright 
colour,  made  of  red  and  yellow  mixed ; fometimes  alfo 
called  bnijk,  and  exprefted  in  engraving  by  diagonal  lines 
drawn  from  the  dexter  to  the  finifter  fide  of  the  fliield,  tra- 
verfed  by  perpendicular  lines  from  the  chief ; and  marked 
with  the  letter  T. 

In  the  coats  of  all  below  the  degree  of  nobles,  it  is  called 
tenny  ; but,  in  thofe  of  nobles,  it  is  called  hyacinth ; and,  in 
princes’  coats,  the  dragon's  head. 

TENNEAH,  in  Geography,  a town  of  Bengal ; 35  miles 
N.  of  Midnapour. 

TENNEBERG,  a mountain  of  Saxony,  in  the  princi- 
pality of  Gotha  ; 4 miles  S.W.  of  Gotha. 

TENNELIE'RES,  a town  of  France,  in  the  depart- 
ment of  the  Aube  ; 4 miles  E.  of  Troyes. 

TENNESSEE,  one  of  the  United  States  of  America, 
fituated  between  35°  and  36°  30'  N.  lat.,  and  4°  26'  and 
13°  7'  W.  long,  from  Walhington.  It  is  bounded  on  the 
north  by  Kentucky  and  part  of  Virginia,  on  the  fouth  by 
Georgia  and  the  Miffifippi  territory,  on  the  eaft  by  North 
Carolina,  and  on  the  weft  by  Miflburi  territory.  Its  extent 
from  north  to  fouth  is  102  miles,  and  from  eaft  to  weft 
420  miles.  Its  area  is  40,000  fquare  miles,  or  25,600,000 
acres.  The  Indian  claim  has  been  extinguifhed  in  two  por- 
tions of  this  country,  the  eaftern  and  the  weftern,  compre- 
hending one-third  part  of  the  ftate.  The  former  is  bounded 
north  by  Virginia,  from  the  fouth -eaft  corner  of  Kentucky, 
to  the  north-weft  of  North  Carolina  ; eafterly  by  North 
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Carolina  ; wefiierly  by  Cumberland  mountain,  Emery’s 
river,  &c.  ; and  foutherly  by  a line  marked  from  place  to 
place,  as  a continuation  of  the  Cherokee  boundary.  The 
■weftern  tradt,  thus  purchafed  of  the  Indians,  lies  on  Cum- 
berland river,  and  is  bounded  north  by  Kentucky  ; eafterly 
by  a line  running  from  the  north-eaft  to  the  fouth-weft  ; and 
fouth  and  weft  by  a line  of  feveral  thoufand  angles,  run  ac- 
cording to  the  Tenneflee  Ridge,  which  feparates  the  waters 
of  the  Cumberland  from  thofe  of  the  Tenneflee  river.  The 
general  courfe  of  this  ridge-line  is  firft  wefterly,  and  then 
north-wefterly  ; which,  imagining  the  zigzag  reduced  into 
two  ftraight  lines,  makes  the  figure  of  the  traft  a trapezium. 
The  longeft  fide  is  that  adjoining  Kentucky,  the  length  of 
which,  afcertained  by  me^urement,  is  nearly  i6o  miles. 
The  length  of  the  eafterly  fide  is  about  90  miles.  The 
eaftern  is  generally  called  the  Holfton  fettlement,  and  the 
weftern  the  Cumberland  fettlement,  from  thofe  two  prime 
rivers,  which  traverfe  the  countries  refpeftively.  Between 
thefe  fettlements  lies  a fpacious  wildernefs,  which  the  Che- 
rokees  claim  and  traverfe  in  hunting,  and  which,  from  one 
limit  of  their  claim  to  the  other,  as  the  road  goes,  is  about 
70  miles  wide. 

This  ftate,  as  it  was  erefted  and  organized  in  1796, 
is  divided  into  three  diftridls.  The  eaftern  fettlement 
is  divided  into  two  diftrifts,  Wafliington  the  eaftern  dif- 
tridl,  and  Hamilton  the  middle  diftrift.  The  weftern 
fettlement  is  the  third  or  Mero  diftridt.  The  number  of 
counties,  &c.  may  be  feen  in  the  following  topographical 
table.  * 
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Counti(^. 

No.  Inhabitants. 

Chief  Towns. 

Anderfon 

- 

3959 

Bledfoe 

- 

- 8839 

Maryfville. 

Blount 

- 

3259 

Maryville. 

Campbell 

- 

2668 

Carter 

- 

4190 

Elizabethtown. 

Claiborne 

- 

4798 

T azewell. 

Cocke 

- 

5'54 

Newport. 

Granger 

- 

6397 

Rutledge. 

Greene 

- 

9713 

Greenville. 

Hawkins 

- 

7643 

Rogerfville. 

Jefferfon 

- 

7309 

Dandridge. 

Knox 

- 

10171 

Knoxville. 

Rhea 

- 

2504 

Wafliington. 

Roano 

- 

- 5581 

Kingfton. 

Sevier 

- 

4595 

Sevierville. 

Sullivan 

. 

6847 

Blountfville. 

Wafliington 

7740 

Jonefborough, 

101367 

Wejl  TenneJTee. 

Bedford  - 

- 

8242 

Shelbyville. 

Davidfon  - 

- 

1 5608 

Nafhville. 

Dickfon 

- 

4516 

Franklin  - 

- 

5730 

Winchefter. 

Giles 

- 

- 4546 

Pulaflii. 

Hickman  - 

- 

2583 

Humphrey 

- 

- 1511 

iJackfon 

- 

5401 

Willi  amfon. 

Lincoln 

- 

6104 

Fayetteville. 

Montgomery 

- 

8021 

Clarkefvilk. 

Maury 

- 

- 10359 

Columbia. 

Overton 

- 

5643 

Monroe. 

Carry  vfbrward 

78264 

Brought  forward 

78264 

Robertfon 

- 

7270 

Springfield. 

Rutherford 

. 

10265 

Jefferfon. 

Summer 

- 

*3792 

Gallatin. 

Smith 

- 

11649 

Dixon’s  Springs 

Stuart 

- 

4262 

Wilfon  - 

. 

11952 

Lebanon. 

Williamfon 

. 

*3*53 

Franklin. 

White 

- 

4028 

Sparta. 

Warren 

- 

5725 

M‘Minvilie. 

160360 

The  following  counties  have  been  laid  out  fince  the  laft 
cenfus  was  taken : 

Greenville, 

Wayne. 

The  eaftern  part  of  this  ftate  is  mountainous,  the 
middle  part  hilly,  and  the  weftern  part  moftly  level.  The 
climate  among  the  mountains  is  faid  to  be  delightful ; in  the 
middle  part,  temperate  and  agreeable  ; in  the  weftern  part, 
hot  in  fummer,  and  mild  in  winter.  The  difeafes  to  which 
the  adult  inhabitants  have  been  moft  liable  are  pleurifies, 
rheumatifms,  and  rarely  agues  and  fevers  ; but,  upon  the 
whole,  the  inhabitants  are  generally  healthy,  and  this  falu- 
brity  of  the  ftate  has  been  partly  attributed  to  its  having 
few  ftagnant  waters.  The  principal  rivers  of  this  ftate  are 
the  Cumberland,  the  Holftein  or  Holfton,  the  Tenneflee, 
the  Clinch,  the  Notachuckey  or  Nolichucky,  the  French 
Broad,  the  Hiwaffee,  the  Duck,  the  Redfoot,  the  Obian 
or  Oby,  the  Forked  Deer,  and  the  Wolf.  The  chief  of 
thefe  rivers  are  defcnbed  under  their  appropriate  names. 
The  mountains  in  this  ftate  are  numerous  ; fome  of  them, 
particularly  the  Cumberland  (which  fee),  or  Great  Laurel 
Ridge,  are  the  moft  ftupendous  piles  in  the  United  States. 
Stone,  Yellow,  Iron,  Bald,  Smoky,  and  Unaka  mountains 
adjoin  each  other,  and  form,  in  a direftion  nearly  north- 
eaift  and  fouth-weft,  the  eaftern  boundary  of  the  ftate.  In 
thefe  mountains  are  innumerable  caverns  and  cafcades. 
North-weft  from  thefe,  and  feparated  from  each  other  by 
vallies  from  5 to  15  miles  wide,  rife  Bay’s  mountain.  Cop- 
per Ridge,  Clinch  mountain,  Powell’s  mountain,  and  Wei- 
ling’s  Ridge.  The  four  laft  terminate  north  of  the  Tenneflee 
river,  and  thefe,  as  well  as  the  others,  are  branches  of  Vir- 
ginia mountains.  They  are  all  encircled  by  vallies,  which 
open  channels  for  rivers  and  roads  for  paflage.  Although 
the  foil  on  the  mountains  is  poor,  that  of  the  vallies  is  fer- 
tile ; improving  in  the  middle  of  the  ftate,  and  in  the  weftern 
part  becoming  rich.  It  produces  cotton,  which  is  the  ftaple 
commodity,  and  the  principal  article  of  export,  tobacco, 
indigo,  Indian  corn,  hemp,  flax,  rice,  wheat,  rye,  oats, 
barley,  and  all  kinds  of  vegetables  in  high  perfection.  The 
trees  and  plants  found  in  this  ftate  are  poplar,  hickory, 
black  and  white  walnut,  all  kinds  of  oaks,  buck-eye,  beech, 
fycamore,  black  and  honey  locuft,  afli,  hornbeam,  elm, 
mulberry,  cherry,  dogwood,  faflafras,  papaw,  cucumber- 
tree,  coffee-tree,  and  the  fugar-tree.  In  the  eaftern  diftriCl 
is  a fpecies  of  piteh-pine,  ufeful  for  boards,  timber,  and  tar. 
The  under-growth,  in  many  places,  and  efpecially  in  low 
grounds,  is  cane,  fome  of  which  is  upwards  of  20  feet  high, 
and  fo  thick  as  to  prevent  any  other  plant  growing  : there 
iwe  alfo  Virginia  and  Seneca  fnake-root,  ginfeng,  Carolina 
pink,  angelica,  fenna,  lobelia,  Indian  phyfic,  fpice-wood, 
wild  plum,  crab-apple,  haws,  hazel-nuts,  fweet  anife,  red 
bud  ginger,  fpikenard,  wild  hop  and  grape  vines.  The 
glades  are  covered  with  wild  rye,  wild  oats,  clover,  buffalo- 
X X 2 gtafs, 
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grafs,  ftrawberries,  and  pea  vines.  On  the  hills,  at  the 
heads  of  rivers,  and  iu  fome  high  cliffs  of  Cumberland,  are 
found  majeftic  red  cedars  ; many  of  thefe  trees  are  four  feet 
in  diameter,  and  forty  feet  clear  of  limbs.  The  commerce 
of  this  date  is  much  facilitated  by  the  rivers  Tenneffee  and 
Cumberland,  and  their  refpedfive  branches.  Both  thefe 
rivers  empty  into  the  Ohio,  Ihortly  after  they  pafs  the  north 
boundary  of  the  date.  As  the  waters  of  the  Cumberland 
from  Nafhville,  and  of  the  Tenneffee  from  the  Mefcle  Slioals 
to  the  Ohio,  are  navigable  to  the  Ohio  and  Miffifippi,  the 
people  of  courfe,  who  live  in  this  or  the  adjacent  country, 
have  the  fame  advantages  of  water  conveyance  for  trade,  as 
thofe  who  live  on  the  Ohio  or  Miffifippi,  to  New  Orleans 
or  elfewhere.  Befides,  there  is  another  probable  avenue 
through  which  trade  will  be  carried  on  with  this  and  the  ad- 
jacent country,  which  is  from  Mobile,  up  the  waters  of  the 
Mobile  river  as  far  as  it  is  navigable  ; thence  by  a land  car- 
riage, of  about  50  miles  at  mod,  to  Ocochappo  creek, 
which  empties  into  the  Tenneffee  at  the  lower  end  of  the 
Mufcle  fhoals.  The  mouth  of  this  creek  is  the  centre  of  a 
piece  of  ground,  the  diameter  of  which  is  five  miles,  ceded 
by  the  fouthern  Indians  at  the  treaty  of  Hopewell,  on 
Keeowee,  to  the  United  States,  for  the  edablifhment  of 
trading  pods.  The- iron  works  of  Tenneffee  ai-e  large  and 
numerous.  The  minerals  of  this  country  are  iron-ore,  lime- 
done,  coal,  copperas,  alum,  nitre,  lead,  and  fome  filver. 
Mineral  fprings,  drongly  impregnated  with  fulphur,  are 
found  in  various  parts  of  the  country.  On  the  waters  of 
French  Broad  river  is  a fine,  large,  clear,  medicinal,  warm 
fpring,  the  beneficial  effefts  of  which  have  been  experienced 
by  many  perfons  who  have  reforted  to  it  from  the  Carolinas, 
Georgia,  and  northern  parts  of  Virginia.  Salt  is  manufac- 
tured in  confiderable  quantity,  particularly  on  the  north 
fork  of  Holdon.  Some  herds  of  the  bifon  are  dill  found 
on  the  branches  of  the  Cumberland  river,  though  multitudes 
of  them  have  been  wantonly  dedroyed.  The  dag  is  occa- 
lionally  found  among  the  mountains  ; deer  are  fcarce  ; bears, 
panthers,  wild  cats,  and  wolves,  dill  remain.  Beavers, 
muflc-rats,  and  otters,  are  plentiful  in  the  upper  branches  of 
Cumberland  and  Kentucky  rivers.  Racoons,  foxes,  opof- 
fums,  and  fquirrels  abound  ; as  do  alfo  pheafants,  partridges, 
igeons,  fwans,  wild  turkies,  ducks,  and  geefe  ; as  well  as 
aid  eagles,  parroquets,  loons,  cranes,  and  buzzards.  The 
rivers  are  well  docked  with  all  kinds  of  frefli-watcr  fifh. 

The  chief  towns  of  Tenneffee  are  Knoxville,  Najhville, 
and  Jonejlorough  ; which  fee  refpeflively. 

The  prevailing  denomination  of  Chridians  in  this  date  is 
compofed  of  Prefbyterians,  intermixed  with  Baptids,  Me- 
thodids,  and  Friends.  With  a view  to  mental  and  moral 
improvement,  feveral  fchools  and  colleges  are  edablifhed  in 
this  date.  Three  colleges  are  edablifhed,  one  in  Knox,  one 
in  Wafhington,  and  one  in  Greene  county. 

By  the  conditution  of  this  date,  which  was  formed  and 
ratified  at  Knoxville,  February  6,  1796,  the  legiflative  au- 
thority is  veded  in  a general  affembly,  confiding  of  a fenate 
and  houfe  of  reprefentatives.  The  number  of  reprefentatives 
is  to  be  fixed  once  in  feven  years,  by  the  legiflature,  ac- 
cording to  the  number  of  taxable  inhabitants,  who  are  to  be 
numbered  feptennially ; the  number  of  reprefentatives  not 
to  exceed  twenty-fix,  until  the  taxable  inhabitants  fhall  be 
40,000.  The  fenators  are  never  to  be  lefs  tlian  one  tliird, 
nor  more  than  one  half  the  number  of  the  reprefentatives, 
and  are  to  be  chofen  upon  principles  fimilar  to  thofe  for  the 
choice  of  reprefentatives.  The  eleftion  for  members  of 
both  houfes  is  biennial.  The  executive  power  of  the  date 
is  veded  in  a governor,  chofen  by  the  eleeftors  of  the  mem- 
bers of  the  legiflature : he  is  appointed  biennially,  and  is 


commander-in-chief  of  the  army  and  navy,  except  in  the 
fervice  of  the  United  States.  Every  freeman  of  21  years- 
of  age,  pofl'effing  a freehold  in  the  county,  and  having  been 
an  inhabitant  of  the  date  for  fix  months  preceding^  may 
vote  for  the  members  of  the  legiflature.  The  houfe  of  re- 
prefentatives has  the  foie  power  of  impeaching,  and  tlie 
fenate  of  trying  impeachments.  The  judicial  power  is  veded 
in  courts  of  law  and  equity.  County  officers  are  dieriffs, 
coroners,  trudees,  and  condables.  Military  officers  are  to 
be  elefted  by  perfons  fubjeft  to  military  duty.  Miniders  of 
the  gofpcl  are  not  eligible  to  a feat  in  the  legiflature.  No 
perfon  who  denies  the  exidence  of  God,  or  a future  date, 
can  hold  any  civil  office.  The  oath  of  allegiance  and  of 
office  is  to  be  taken  by  perfons  holding  any  office  of  trud 
or  profit. 

In  the  charafter  of  the  inhabitants  there  is  nothing  pe- 
culiarly diferiminating  ; but,  in  general,  a great  fimplicity 
of  manners  prevails.  Among  the  curiofities  of  the  country 
we  may  reckon  its  numerous  caves  ; diid  on  the  Enchanted 
mountain  tliere  are  on  feveral  rocks  impreffions  refembling 
the  tracks  of  turkies,  bears,  horfes,  and  human  beings,  the 
latter  having  uniformly  fix  toes  each.  Befides  thefe,  there 
are  many  other  fanciful  figures.  The  Indian  tribes  within 
and  in  the  vicinity  of  this  date  are  the  Cherokees  and 
Chtckafaavs  ; which  fee  refpedlively. 

The  country  now  called  Tenneffee  was  included  in  tlie 
fecond  charter  granted  by  king  Charles  II.  to  the  pro- 
prietors of  Carolina  ; and  in  a fubfequent  divifion,  it  condi- 
tuted  a part  of  North  Carolina.  In  1754,  at  the  commence- 
ment of  the  French  war,  not  more  than  fifty  families  had 
fettled  here,  who  were  either  dedroyed,  or  driven  away  by 
the  Indians  before  the  clofe  of  the  following  year.  It  re- 
mained uninhabited  till  1765,  when  the  fettlement  of  it  com- 
menced ; and  in  1773,  (fuch  was  the  rapid  acceffion  of 
emigrants,)  the  country  as  far  wedward  as  the  long  ifland 
of  Holdon,  an  extent  of  more  th:m  120  miles  in  length  from 
ead  to  wed,  was  well  peopled.  In  1789,  after  fome  pre- 
paratory meafures,  the  territory  was  ceded  by  the  North 
Carolina  legiflature,  on  certain  conditions,  to  the  United 
States.  In  1790,  February  25,  congrefs  paffed  an  aft, 
accepting  this  ceffion  ; and,  by  another  aft,  paffed  May  26, 
1790,  provided  for  its  government  under  the  title  of  “ The 
Territory  of  the  United  States  of  America  fouth  of  the 
River  Ohio.”  On  the  8th  of  June  following,  the  prefident 
of  the  United  States,  by  and  with  the  advice  and  confent  of 
the  fenate,  appointed  the  Hon.  William  Blount,  efq.  a 
citizen  of  North  Carolina,  governor  in  and  over  the  faid  ter- 
ritory ; in  which  office  he  continued  during  the  territorial 
government,  and  was  prefident  of  the  convention  that  formed 
the  conditution  under  the  title  of  “ The  Conditution  of  the 
State  of  Tenneffee,”  of  which  we  have  given  an  abdraft. 
The  peace  of  the  citizens  of  this  territory  has  been  didurbed 
many  years  pad,  by  Indian  wars,  or  incurfions  from  the 
favages  for  the  purpofes  of  murder  and  plunder  ; they  are 
now  at  peace.  In  the  year  1796,  this  territory  was  in  due 
form  erefted  into  an  independent  date,  making  the  fixteenth 
in  the  Union.  Morfe.  Melifli. 

Tennessee  Ridge,  the  mod  confiderable  range  of  moun- 
tains in  the  date  of  Tenneffee,  feparating  the  dreams  which 
run  to  the  Cumberland  and  Tenneffee  rivers.  In  fome  parts 
it  rifesdnto  abrupt  hills,  but  in  others  admits  of  good  roads. 
See  Cumberland  Mountain. 

Tennessee,  called  by  the  French  Cherokee,  and  ah- 
furdly  by  others  the  Hogohege  river,  is  the  larged  branch 
of  the  Ohio  : it  is  600  yards  wide  at  its  mouth.  It  rifes  in 
the  mountains  of  Virginia,  N.  lat.  37°;  and  p'urfues  a 
courfe  of  about  1000  miles  fouth  and  fouth-wed,  nearly  to 
2 N.  lat. 
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N.  lat.  34®,  receiving  from  both  fide«  a number  of  large  tri- 
butary ilreams.  It  then  wheels  about  to  the  north,  in  a 
circuitous  courfe,  and  mingles  with  the  Ohio,  nearly  6o  miles 
from  its  mouth.  From  its  entrance  into  the  Ohio  to  the 
Mufcle  thoals,  250  miles,  the  current  is  very  gentle,  and 
the  river  deep  enough,  at  all  feafons,  for  the  largeft  row 
boats.  The  Mufcle  Ihoals  are  about  20  miles  in  length. 
The  bed  of  the  river  in  this  diftance  confifts  of  broken  Hones, 
eafily  removed ; and  the  navigation  will  admit  of  much  im- 
provement. At  thefe  Ihoals  the  river  fpreads  to  the  width 
of  three  miles,  and  forms  a number  of  iOands,  and  is  of  dif- 
ficult paffage,  except  when  there  is  a fwell  in  the  river. 
From  this  place  to  the  “ Whirl,”  or  “ Suck,”  where  the 
river  breaks  through  the  Great  Ridge,  or  Cumberland 
mountain,  is  250  miles,  the  navigation  all  the  way  excellent. 
The  Whirl,  as  it  is  called,  is  in  about  N.  lat.  3 5°.  It  is 
reckoned  a greater  curiofity  than  the  burfting  of  the  Patow- 
mack  through  the  Blue  Ridge.  The  river,  which  a few 
miles  above  is  half  a mile  wide,  is  here  compreffed  to  tlie 
width  of  about  70  yards.  Juft  as  it  enters  the  mountain,  a 
large  rock  projedls  from  tlie  northern  Ihore,  in  an  oblique 
direiftion,  which  renders  the  bed  of  the  river  Hill  narrower, 
and  caufes  a fudden  bend  : the  water  of  the  river  is  of > courfe 
thrown  with  great  rapidity  again!!  the  fouthern  fiiore, 
whence  it  rebounds  around  the  point  of  the  rock,  and  pro- 
duces the  v/hir],  which  is  about  80  yards  in  circumference. 
Boats  pafs  the  whirl  without  danger  or  difficulty.  Such  is 
the  fituation  of  the  ffiore,  that  boats  afcending  the  river  may 
be  towed  up.  In  lefs  than  a mile  below  the  wliirl,  the  river 
fpreads  into  its  common  width,  and  except  the  Mufcle  Ihoals, 
already  mentioned,  flows  beautiful  and  placid,  till  it  mingles 
with  tlie  Ohio.  Six  m.ilea  above  the  whirl  are  the  Chicca- 
mogga  towns,  on  the  banks  of  the  river,  and  of  a large  creek 
of  the  fame  name. 

TENNIS,  a paflime,  or  well-known  game  at  ball,  in- 
troduced among  our  anceftors  about  the  year  1222,  the 
fixth  year  of  Henry  III.,  by  perfons  of  fuperior  rank  and 
family,  who  eredted  courts  or  oblong  edifices  for  the  per- 
formance of  this  exercife.  Some  have  aferibed  the  etymo- 
logy of  the  word  tennis  to  the  French  language,  and  ac- 
cordingly have  derived  the  game  from  France.  But  the 
word  tene%  does  not  afford  fufficient  evidence  of  its  French 
origin.  For  the  holding' or  keeping  poffeffion  of  the  ball  is 
no  part  of  the  game  ; for,  during  the  play,  the  ball  is  in 
continual  motion,  or  palling  from  one  to  another.  Others 
feek  the  etymology  of  the  name  and  the  origin  of  the  game 
in  a place  in  France  called  Tennois,  (or,  by  a change  of 
one  letter,  Sennois,  in  the  diferid!  of  Champagne,)  where 
balls  were  firft  made,  and  the  game,  as  it  is  laid,  fir  11  in- 
troduced. 

Tennis,  in  Geography,  the  ruins  of  a town  of  Egypt,  fitu- 
ated  on  an  ifland  in  a lake  of  the  fame  name  ; once  a large 
city,  built  by  the  Romans,  on  the  feite  of  a more  ancient 
Egyptian  town  ; 28  miles  S.E.  of  Damietta.  N.  lat.  31°  2'. 
E.  long.  32°  14'. 

Tennis,  a lake  of  Egypt,  55  miles  long,  and  about 
feven  wide,  which  reaches  from  Damietta  to  Tineh,  fepa- 
rated  only  by  a narrow  tongue  from  the  Mediterranean. 

Tennis,  or  Tntfs,  a fea-port  of  Algiers,  in  the  province 
of  Tremecen,  at  the  mouth  of  a river  which  runs  into  the 
Mediterranean  oppofite  a fmall  ifland.  Some  geographers 
fuppofe  this  to  be  the  ancient  Jol,  or  Julia  Caefarea.  Be- 
fore the  Turkifli  conquells,  it  was  the; metropolis  of  one  of 
the  petty  royalties  of  this  country  ; though  a few  miferable 
hovels  are  all  that  remains  of  it  at  prefent.  Tennis  has  been 
long  famous  for  the  many  loads  of  corn  that  are  fliipped  off 
from  thence  to  Ciiriftcndom  ; but  the  anchoring  ground  (for 


a harbour  it  cannot  be  called)  that  lies  before  it,  being  too 
much  expofed  to  the  north  and  weft  winds,  is  the  occafion 
that  velTels  are  frequently  cal!  away,  unlefs  they  meet  with 
calm  weather.  The  Moors  have  a tradition,  that  the  Ten- 
niffians  were  formerly  in  fuch  reputation  for  forcery  and 
witchcraft,  that  Pharaoh  fent  for  the  wifeft  among!!  them  to 
difputc  miracles  with  Mofes.  It  is  certain  that  they  are  the 
greateft  cheats  in  this  country,  and  are  to  be  as  little  trufted 
to  as  their  road  ; 24  miles  W.  of  Sherlhell.  N.  lat.  36°  33'. 
E.  long.  1°  10'. 

TENNOLTEI,  a town  of  Thibet ; 63  miles  N.E.  of 
Harachar  Hotun. 

TENO,  a river  of  Norway,  which  runs  into  the  fea, 
56  miles  W.N.W.  of  Wardhuys. 

TENON,  in  Building,  See.  the  fquare  end  of  a piece  of 
wood,  or  metal,  diminilhed  by  one-third  of  its  thicknefs, 
to  be  received  into  a hole  in  another  piece,  called  the  mortife, 
for  the  jointing  or  fattening  the  two  together. 

Among  joiners,  &c.  the  tenon  is  made  in  various  forms, 
fquare,  dove-tailed,  for  double  mortifes,  &c. 

Vitruvius  calls  the  Xx.\\o\\%,cardines  ; dove -tailed  tenons  he 
calls  fubfeudes,  or  Jecuricule. 

TENON-d'aw.  See  Saw. 

TENOR,  Tenouk,  the  purport  or  contents,  or  traiir 
feript,  of  a writing,  or  inftrument  in  law,  &c. 

Warrants  iffued  for  the  confirmation  of  fentences,  exprefs, 
that  they  fliall  be  executed  according  to  their  form  and  tenor. 
— It  was  impoffible  to  retain  fo  long  a fpeech  word  for  word, 
but  the  fubftance,  or  the  tenor,  is  this. 

Tenor,  Tenore,  Ital.,  in  Vocal  Mufic,  implies  the  natu- 
ral pitch  or  tenour  of  a man’s  voice  in  finging.  In  the  vocal 
mufic  of  Italy,  France,  and  Germany,  there  are  three  feve- 
ral  tenor  clefs  in  ufe  at  prefent  : the  foprano  on  the  fir!!  line, 
for  the  higheft  part  ; the  contralto  on  the  third  line,  for  the 
counter-tenor  part  ; and  the  alto  tenore  on  the  fourth  line,  for 
the  tenor  part.  (See  Clef.)  In  old  mufic  of  the  15th, 
1 6th,  and  17th  centuries,  a tenor  clef,  called  the  me%%o 
foprano,  on  the  fecond  line,  and  even  on  the  fifth  line,  fre- 
quently occurs,  inftead  of  the  haritono,  or  F clef,  on  the 
third  line. 

In  inttrumental  mufic,  the  tenor  clef  on  the  third  line  is 
ufed  for  the  alto  •viola,  and  Amply  viola,  or  tenor  part.  The 
tenor  clef  on  the  fourth  line  frequently  occurs  in  violoncello 
parts  and  harplichord  leffons  of  the  early  part  of  the  laft 
century  ; but  at  prefent,  the  high  notes  in  the  violoncello  part, 
and  in  the  bafe  of  pieces  for  the  piano  forte,  are  more  fre- 
quently written  in  the  treble  clef. 

Tenor,  or  Tenorijla,  is  alfo  ufed  for  a perfon  who  fings 
the  tenor  part  in  concert  ; and  alfo  for  an  inftrument  proper 
to  play  it. 

Tenore  Indlstamentl  mittcndo,m  Laiv,  is  awrit  by  which 
the  record  of  an  indidtment,  and  the  procefs  thereupon,  are 
called  out  of  another  court  into  the  king’s  bench. 

TENOS,  in  Ancient  Geography,  one  of  the  iflands  called 
Cyclades,  S.E.  of  the  ifland  of  Andros,  and  very  near  it, 
N.W.  of  Delos,  and  N.E.  of  Syros.  All  hiftorians  agree 
in  reporting  that  this  ifland  abounded  with  ferpents,  whence 
it  took  the  name  of  OphiuflTa,  and  in  Greece  that  of  the 
viper,  or  Tsenia.  It  is  faid  that  the  inhabitants  mutt  have 
abandoned  it  on  this  account,  if  Neptune  had  not  refeued  it 
from  them.  In  confequence  of  this  deliverance,  they  eredtted 
a magnificent  temple  to  his  honour,  in  a wood  near  the  town 
of  Tenos,  and  here  they  celebrated  feafts  in  commemoration 
of  him.  This  temple  had  very  extenfive  rights  of  afylum, 
which  were  afterwards  regulated  by  Tiberius.  The  ifland 
was  alfo  called  Hydraffa,  on  account  of  its  waters.  The 
town  of  the  fame  name  was  liuiated  near  the  fea,  in  the 
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S.W.  part  of  the  ifland.  See  Tino — Alfo,  a town  of 
Greece,  in  Theffaly. 

TENOUR.  See  Tenor. 

TENS  A,  in  Geography,  a river  of  Louifiana,  which 
forms  with  the  Wafhita  and  bayou  Long,  an  ifland  of  an 
oval  fliape,  about  50  miles  in  circumference.  Immediately 
above  this  ifland,  there  is  another,  called  Sicilly  ifland, 
about  30  miles  in  circumference.  At  the  lower  end  of  Sicilly 
ifland,  the  bayou  Tenfa  fpreads  into  a lake  of  15  or  20  miles 
in  length,  and  nearly  parallel  with  the  Miflilippi.  The 
Tenfa  lake  receives  two  confiderable  ftreams,  the  river  Aux 
Boeufs,  and  the  bayou  Maf^on. 

TENSE,  Time,  in  Grammar,  an  inflexion  of  verbs,  by 
which  they  are  made  to  fignify,  or  diftinguifli,  the  circum- 
ftance  of  time  of  the  thing  they  affirm  or  attribute. 

The  affirmations  made  by  verbs  are  different  as  to  point  of 
time  ; fince  we  may  affirm  a thing  is,  or  was,  or  will  be : 
hence  a neceffity  of  a fet  of  inflexions,  to  denote  thofe  fe- 
veral  times  ; which  inflexions  our  Englilh  grammarians  call 
by  a barbarous  word,  tenfes  ; from  the  French  temps  : moll 
other  languages  call  them  Amply  times. 

There  are  but  three  Ample  tenfes  ; the  prefent,  as,  I love, 
amo;  the  preter,  preterite,  or  pajl,  as,  I have  loved,  amavi ; 
and  the future,  as,  / will  love,  amabo. 

But,  in  regard  that  in  the  preter  tenfe  one  may  either  ex- 
prefs  the  thing  as  juft  done  or  pall,  or  indeftnitely  and  barely 
that  it  was  done ; hence,  in  moll  languages,  arife  two  kinds 
of  preterite  ; the  one  defnitive,  marking  the  thing  to  be  pre- 
cifely  done  ; as,  / have  written,  I have  /aid:  and  the  other 
indefinite,  or  aorifl,  denoting  a thing  done  indeterminately  ; 
as,  / wrote,  I went. 

The  future  tenfe  admits  alfo  of  the  fame  variety. 

BeAdes  the  three  Anaple  tenfes,  others  have  been  invented, 
called  compound  tenfes  ; expreffing  the  relation  of  the  Ample 
ones  to  each  other. — The  Aril  expreffes  the  relation  of  the 
paJl  to  the  prefent,  and  is  called  the  preterimperfeU  tenfe,  be- 
caufe  it  does  not  mark  the  thing  Amply  and  properly,  as 
done,  but  as  imperfeft,  and  prefent  with  refpeft  to  another 
thing  pall ; as,  / was  at fupper  when  he  entered ; cum  intravit, 
eeenabam. 

The  fecond  compound  tenfe  marks  the  time  pall  doubly, 
and  is  therefore  called  the  plufquamperfeSi  tenfe  ; as,  / had 
fupped;  ccenaveram. 

The  third  compound  tenfe  denotes  the  future  with  refpe6l 
to  the  paft  ; as,  I (hall  have  fupped  ; ccenavero. 

The  feveral  tenfes,  or  times,  it  is  to  be  obferved,  are  pro- 
perly denoted  in  the  Greek  and  Latin  by  particular  inflexions ; 
in  the  Englilh,  French,  and  other  modern  tongues,  the 
auxiliary  verbs  to  be,  and  to  have,  etre  and  avoir,  are  called 
in.  As  to  the  Oriental  languages,  they  have  only  two  Ample 
tenfes,  the  paf  and  future,  without  any  diftinftions  of  imper- 
fe6l,  more  than  perfeft,  (See.;  but  this  renders  thofe  languages 
fubjeft  to  abundance  of  ambiguities,  from  which  others  are 
free. 

The  ingenious  Mr.  Harris,  in  his  Hermes,  p.  119,  &c. 
propofes  the  following  theory  of  tenfes.  The  tenfes,  lie 
lays,  are  ufed  to  mark  prefent,  paft,  and  future  time  ; either 
indeftnitely,  without  reference  to  any  beginning,  middle,  or 
end  ; or  elfe  deAnitely,  in  reference  to  fuch  diftinflions.  If 
indeftnitely,  then  we  have  three  tenfes,  an  aorift  of  the  pre- 
fcnt,  an  aorift  of  the  paft,  and  an  aorift  of  the  future.  If 
deAnitely,  then  we  have  three  tenfes  to  mark  the  beginnings 
of  thefe  three  times  ; three  to  denote  their  middle  ; and  three 
to  denote  their  ends  : in  all,  nine.  The  three  ftrft  of  thefe 
tenfes  he  calls  the  inceptive  prefent,  the  inceptive  paft,  and 
the  inceptive  future.  The  three  next,  the  middle  prefent,  the 
middle  paft,  and  the  middle  future.  And  the  three  laft,  the- 


completive  prefent,  the  completive  paft,  and  the  completive 
future.  Thus  the  tenfes  in  their  natural  number  appear  to  be 
twelve ; three  to  denote  time  abfolute,  and  nine  to  denote  it  un- 
der its  refpedlive  diftin(ftions.  The  following  examples  will 
illuftrate  the  application  and  ufe  of  each  tenfe.  Aorift  of  the 
pre{ent,yfo.(pK,fcribo,  1 write ; aorift  of  the  paft,£y(,a4.a,yrn^_^, 

I wrote  ; aorift  of  the  future,  ypxi-ai,  feribam,  I f sail  write. 
Inceptive  prefent,  yfvtpity,  feripturus fum,  1 am  going  to 

write ; middle  or  extended  prefent,  Tvy-gc;.''’^  yfdtpocj,  feribo, 
or  feribens  fum,  lam  writing;  completive  prefent,  ysypaSa, 
fcripfi,  I have  written.  Inceptive  paft,  \^iWoy  yfd(pHv,  ferip-  I 
turns  eram,  I was  beginning  to  write;  middle  or  extended 
paft,  ’ly^at^ov,  or  £T!jr;!^a»ov  yfdtpa-/,  feribebam,  I was  writing  ; 
completive  paft,  feripferam,  1 had  done  writing. 

Inceptive  future,  ygy.p-M,  feripturus  ero,  I fh all  be  be- 

ginning to  write  ; middle  or  extended  future,  ia-cfj.xt  ypatiov,  feri- 
bens ero,  I fhall  be  writing  ; completive  future,  feripfero,  I fhall 
have  done  writing.  ' The  author  has  particularly  ffiewn  what 
traces  are  difcoverable  in  favour  of  this  fyftem,  either  in 
languages  themfelves,  or  in  thofe  authors  who  have  written  I 

upon  this  part  of  grammar,  or  in  the  nature  and  reafon  * 

of  things.  Dr.  Ward  enumerates  feven  tenfes  ; viz.  the 
prefent,  paft,  and  future  imperfeft  ; the  paft  indeftnite  ; the 
prefent,  paft,  and  future  imperfeft.  See  lus  Four  Effays 
upon  the  Englilh  Language,  p.  84. 

TENSIFT,  in  Geography.  See  Tansift. 

TENSION,  Tensio,  the  ftate  of  a thing  bent,  or  the 
effort  made  to  bend  it. 

Animals  only  fuftain  and  move  themfelves  by  the  tenfion 
of  their  mufcles  and  nerves.  A chord  or  ftring  gives  an 
acuter  or  deeper  found,  as  it  is  in  a greater  or  lefs  degree  of 
tenAon. 

Tension,  Tenfio,  Tatn?,  in  the  Ancient  Mufic,  was  ufed  to 
Agnify  any  pitch  of  found,  whether  produced  by  intenAon 
or  remiflion.  Vide  Ariftoxen.  p.  10.  13.  edit.  Meibom. 

Ariftoxenus  obferves,  there  are  Ave  things  to  be  confidered 
about  founds,  viz.  vaai;,  tenAon  ; eViWk,  intenAon  ; avEcrif, 
remiflion  ; o^vrnc,  acumen  ; and  jSapt/rwf,  gravitas. 

TENSITES,  in  Geography,  a mountain  of  Africa,  in 
the  empire  of  Morocco,  on  the  borders  of  Sugulmeffa  ; 60 
miles  E.  of  Morocco. 

TENSOR,  in  Anatomy,  a name  given  to  different 
mufcles. 

Tensor  Palati,  a mufcle  of  the  foft  palate.  See  De- 
glutition. I 

Tensor  Tympani,  a mufcle  of  the  internal  ear.  See 
Ear. 

T ensor  Vagina  femoris  ; mufculus  fafeia  lata  ; is  an  elon- 
gated and  flattened  mufcle,  narrow  above,  and  becoming  con- 
Aderably  broader  below,  Atuated  at  the  upper  and  outer 
part  of  the  thigh,  and  extending  from  the  anterior  fu- 
perior  fpine  of  the  ilium,  to  a Ihort  diftance  below  the  great 
trochanter.  It  is  covered  by  a thin  layer  of  the  fafeia  ; and  1 
it  lies  upon  the  reftus  cruris,  the  vaftus  externus,  and  a fmall  i 

part  of  the  gluteus  medius  and  minimus,  feparated  from  them  | 

liy  a thin  produftion  of  fafeia,  and  by  copious  cellular  tiffue.  . 
Its  front  edge  is  parallel,  above,  with  the  outer  margin  of  the 
fartorius  : below,  they  are  parted  by  an  interval,  occupied  by 
the  reftus  anterior.  The  pofterior  edge  is  connefted  ^bove 
to  the  gluteus  medius  ; being  feparated  from  it  below  by  cel. 
lular  tiffue.  The  upper  extremity  is  attached  to  the  ante-  > 
rior  fuperior  fpine  of  the  os  innominatum,  between  the  far- 
torius and  the  gluteus  medius.  The  mufcle,  which  is  here  1 
narrow,  paffes  obliquely  downwards  and  outwards,  growing 
ConAderably  broader  and  thinner,  and  terminates  below  the  J 
great  trochanter,  at  the  angle  of  feparation  of  the  two  layers 
of  the  fafeia,  between  which  it  is  Atuated  ; this  angle  is  its  ,1 
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point  of  infertioii.  Its  upper  attachment  is  by  means  of  a 
tendon,  from  which  the  fibres  run  to  the  fafcia. 

It  will  bend  the  thigh  on  the  pelvis  ; or  carry  it  outwards  ; 
tor  rotate  it  inwards.  \Vhen  the  thigh  is  fixed,  it  will  incline 
the  pelvis  on  that  limb. 

TENSTADT,  in  Geography,  a town  of  Saxony,  in 
Thuringia  ; 1 1 miles  N.W.  of  Erfurt. 

TENT,  Tabernacle,  a pavilion,  or  portable  lodge, 
under  which  to  Ihelter,  in  the  open  field,  from  the  injuries 
of  the  weather.  See  Tabernacle. 

The  word  is  formed  from  the  Latin,  tentorium,  of  tendo,  I 
jiretch  ; in  regard  tents  are  ufually  made  of  canvas,  ftrctched 
out,  and  fuftained  by  poles,  with  cords  and  pegs. 

Armies  encamp  under  tents  : thefe  are  made  of  canvas, 
and  are  of  various  fixes.  A captain’s  tent  and  marquee  is 
generally  io|  feet  broad,  14  deep,  and  9 high  ; thofe  of  the 
fubalterns  are  a foot  lefs  ; the  major’s  and  lieutenant-colonel’s 
a foot  larger ; and  the  colonel’s  two  feet  larger.  The  fubal- 
terns of  foot  lie  two  in  a tent,  and  thofe  of  the  horfe  one. 
The  tents  of  private  men  are  65  feef  fquare,  and  5 feet 
high,  and  accommodate  five  foldiers.  The  tents  for  the 
horfe  are  7 feet  broad,  and  9 feet  deep  ; they  hold  five  men, 
and  their  horfe-accoutrements. 

Tents,  Bell,  are  fo  called  from  their  refemblance  to  a bell, 
and  ferve  to  fhelter  the  fire-arms  from  rain. 

To  pitch  the  tents,  is  to  fix  them  up  ready  for  habitation, 
by  the  alfiftance  of  a ridge-pole,  two  fiandards,  and  a number 
of  tent -pins. 

Moll  of  the  Tartars  and  Arabs  are  wandering  people,  that 
always  lodge  under  tents. 

The  Hebrews  lodged  forty  years  under  tents  in  the  de- 
farts ; which  gave  occafion  to  the  Scenopegia,  or  feall  of 
tabernacles. 

Tent,  Dari.  See  Dark. 

Tent,  in  Surgery,  fignifies  a roll  of  lint  or  linen,  for 
preventing  the  healing  of  openings,  from  which  matter,  or 
fome  other  fluid,  makes  its  efcape.  Tents  are  alfo^employed 
for  dilating  openings.  There  are  fome  tents  which  are 
made  of  fponge  that  has  been  compreffed  into  as  fmall  a 
compafs  as  polTible,  while  filled  with  fluid  wax,  and  then 
allowed  to  become  cold.  Thefe  are  called  fponge-tents,  and, 
on  becoming  warm,  after  being  introduced  into  parts,  they 
have  the  property  of  fwelling  in  a remarkable  degree.  We 
Jhall  only  fay  further  upon  this  fubjeft,  that,  upon  the 
whole,  tents  are  not  fo  much  employed  in  modern  as  in  an- 
cient praftice  ; and  there  is  no  doubt,  that,  unlefs  their  ufe 
be  guided  by  moderation  and  judgment,  they  may  do  con- 
fiderable  mifchief. 

TENTAMOODY,  in  Geography,  a town  of  Hindooflan, 
in  thecircar  of  Rajamundry  ; 35  miles  S.E.  of  Rajamundry. 

TENTATIVE  is  fometimes  ufed  adjedfively  : thus  we 
fay,  a tentative  method,  meaning  a kind  of  unartful  or  in- 
diredl  method,  which  only  proceeds  by  trying. 

Tentative  is  alfo  ufed  fubfiantively,  for  an  eflay  or 
effort,  by  which  we  try  our  flrength,  or  iound  an  affair,  &c. 
to  fee  whether  or  no  it  will  fucceed. 

In  the  French  univerfities,  tentative  is  the  firff  thefis,  or 
aft,  which  a ftudent  in  the  theology-fchool  holds,  to  Ihew 
his  capacity : if  he  anfwers  well  in  this,  the  degree  of 
bachelor  is  conferred  on  him. 

TEN-TCHEOU-FOU,  or  Ten-Choo-foo,  in  Geo- 
graphy, a city  of  China,  of  the  firff  clafs,  in  the  province 
of  Chang-tong,  having  under  its  jurifdiftion  one  city  of  the 
fecond  clafs,  and  feven  of  the  third.  It  is  fituated  on  a 
rifing  ground,  and  fortified  by  a ffrong  wall  round  it,  and 
defended  by  a numerous  garrifon.  The  fortifications  of  this 
city  include  a large  fpace  not  occupied  by  buildings ; and 


when  it  was  laid  out,  it  muff  either  have  been  expefted  that 
it  would  increafe  in  houfes  to  a greater  number  than  that  of 
thofe  who  now  occupy  it,  or  the  vacant  fpace  was  allotted 
for  military  or  other  exercifes.  The  bay,  or  rather  road, 
of  Ten-choo-foo,  is  not  only  open  to  the  eaff  and  weft,  but 
partially  fheltered  towards  the  north  by  groups  of  fmall 
iflands,  fcattered  about  at  different  diftances,  from  five  miles 
to  twice  as  many  leagues,  off  the  main  fliore.  The  Mi-a-tau 
iflands  are  too  diftant  to  break  off  much  of  either  wind  or 
fwell  from  that  quarter.  The  anchoring  ground  confifts  in 
great  part  of  hard  fliarp  rocks  ; and  at  about  mile  from 
the  fliore  is  a dangerous  reef,  covered  at  high  water,  ex- 
tending nearly  a mile  eaff  and  weft,  round  which  the  water 
flioals  fo  fuddenly  as  to  render  any  approach  to  it  very 
perilous.  At  Ten-choo-foo  is  conftrufted  a kind  of  dock, 
or  bafon,  for  veffels  to  load  or  difeharge  their  cargoes.  The 
entrance  into  it  is  between  two  piers,  and  is  from  30  to  40 
feet  wide.  The  ground  near  the  coaft  of  the  Yellow  fea  is 
richly  cultivated,  and  rifes  in  a gentle  afeent,  which  is  ter- 
minated by  high,  broken,  and  barren  mountains,  apparently 
granitical.  The  paffage  between  Ten-choo-foo  and  the 
Mi-a-tau  iflands  is  called  in  the  chart  the  ftrait  of  Mi-a-tau, 
in  which  ftrait  the  rife  and  fall  of  the  tide  are  about  feven 
feet.  Staunton’s  Embaffy,  &c.  vol.  i. 

TENTER,  Trier,  or  Proven,  a machine  ufed  in  the 
cloth  manufaftory,  to  ftretch  out  the  pieces  of  cloth,  ftufF, 
&c.  or  only  to  make  them  even,  and  fet  them  fquare. 

It  is  ufually  about  four  feet  and  a half  high,  and,  for 
length,  exceeds  that  of  the  longeft  piece  of  cloth.  It  con- 
fifts of  feveral  long,  fquare  pieces  of  wood,  placed  like  thofe 
which  form  the  barriers  of  a manege  ; fo,  however,  as  that 
the  lower  crofs-pieces  of  wood  may  be  raifed  or  lowered,  as 
is  found  requifite,  to  be  fixed  at  any  height,  by  means  of 
pins.  Along  the  crofs-pieces,  both  the  upper  and  under 
one,  are  hooked  nails,  called  tenter-hools,  driven  in  from 
fpace  to  fpace. 

To  put  a Piece  of  Cloth  on  the  Tenter. — While  the  piece  is 
yet  quite  wet,  one  end  is  faftened  to  one  of  the  ends  of  the 
tenter  ; then  it  is  pulled  by  force  of  arms  towards  the  other 
end,  to  bring  it  to  the  length  required  ; that  other  end  being 
faftened,  the  upper  lift  is  hooked  ton  to  the  upper  crofs-piece, 
and  the  loweft  lift  to  the  loweft  crofs-piece,  which  is  after- 
wards low'ered  by  force,  till  the  piece  have  its  defired 
breadth.  Being  thus  well  ftretched,  both  as  to  length  and 
breadth,  they  brufli  it  with  a ftiff  hair-brufli,  and  thus  let  it 
dry.  Then  they  take  it  off ; and,  till  they  wet  it  again,  it 
will  retain  the  length  and  breadth  the  tenter  gave  it. 

TENTERDEN,  in  Geography,  is  a fmall  market-town 
in  the  hundred  of  the  fame  name,  in  the  lathe  of  Scray, 
and  county  of  Kent,  England,  fituated  18  miles  S.S.E. 
from  Maidftone,  and  56  miles  S.E.  by  S.  from  London. 
N.  lat,  51°  4'  8".  E.  long.  0°  41'  8".  At  a remote 
period  it  was  incorporated  by  the  name  of  the  “ barons 
of  the  town  and  hundred  of  Tenterden  which  ftyle 
WAS  changed  to  that  of  the  “ bailiff  and  commonalty,” 
by  letters  patent  of  Henry  VI.,  who  at  the  fame  time  an- 
nexed it  as  a member  to  the  town  and  port  of  Rye,  in 
Suffex,  to  which  it  is  yet  fubjeft.  Queen  Elizabeth,  in 
her  forty -fecond  year,  granted  the  inhabitants  a new  charter, 
by  w'hich,  in  the  place  of  a bailiff,  &c.  the  future  govern- 
ment of  the  towm  was  veiled  in  a mayor,  twelve  jurats, 
twelve  common-council  men,  a chamberlain,  and  a town- 
clerk.  The  prefent  town-hall,  which  is  occafionally^  ufed 
as  an  affembly-room,  was  built  about  the  year  1792  ; the  old 
one  having  been  burned  by  an  accidental  fire.  The  market- 
houfe  is  a fmall,  mean  edifice  of  timber,  now  little  fre- 
quented ; the  market  itfelf  being  almoft  difufed,  though  ftill 
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nominally  held  on  Fridays.  A large  fair  is  annually  held 
for  the  fale  of  cattle,  wool,  fhop-goods,  &c.  According 
to  the  returns  under  the  population  aft  of  the  year  i8ii, 
the  number  of  inhabitants  in  this  town  was  2786,  that  of 
houfes  459.  Many  of  the  latter  are  refpeftable  buildings, 
occupied  by  perfons  whofe  families  have  derived  affluence 
from  the  grazing  bufinefs  carried  on  in  the  neighbouring 
marflies.  The  parifh  church  is  a fpacious  ttrufture,  and 
confifts  of  a nave,  north  aide,  and  chancel,  with  a weU-built 
and  lofty  tower  at  the  weft  end,  on  which  is  fculptured  the 
arms  of  St.  AuguftinS*s  monaftery,  to  which  foundation  this 
church  was  appropriated  in  1259.  Befides  the  church,  here 
are  two  places  of  religious  worftiip  for  diflenters  of  different 
denominations.  Dr.  Harris  mentions  an  ancient  free-fchool, 
founded  here  by  one  of  the  family  of  Heyman  of  Somerfield, 
and  records  fome  donations  made  for  its  fupport.  The 
truftees  are  the  mayor  and  jurats,  who,  according  to  Hafted, 
are  fo  inattentive  to  the  charity,  that  not  any  children  are 
now  educated  on  this  foundation. 

The  chapelry  of  Small  Hithe,  in  Tenterden  parifh,  was 
formerly,  according  to  traditional  report,  a very  confiderable 
place,  but  is  now  reduced  to  a few  farm-houfes  and  cot- 
tages. The  chapel  was  licenfed  by  archbifliop  Warham,  in 
1509,  “ on  account  of  the  badnefs  of  the  roads,  and  the 
dangers  which  the  inhabitants  underwent  in  their  way  to  the 
parifh  church,  from  the  waters  being  out.” — Beauties  of 
England  and  Wales,  vol.  viii.  Kent,  by  E.  W.  Brayley. 

TENTH,  in  Englijh  Hi/lory.  See  Land-Tu.v. 

Tenths  are  faid  to  have  been  ffrft  granted  under  Henry  II., 
who  took  advantage  of  the  fafhionable  zeal  for  croifades  to 
introduce  this  new  taxation,  in  order  to  defray  the  expence 
of  a pious  expedition  to  Paleftine,  which  he  really  or  feem- 
ingly  had  projefted  againft  Saladine,  emperor  of  the  Sara- 
cens ; whence  it  w'as  originally  denominated  the  Saladine 
tenth.  But  afterwards  fifteenths  were  more  ufually  granted 
than  tenths. 

Tenth,  Decima.  See  ¥insT-Fruifs,  and  Tithe- 

Tenths,  Ofice  of,  is  kept  in  the  Temple,  under  the  di- 
reftion  of  a receiver  and  his  clerks. 

Tenth,  in  Mvfic,  the  oftave  above  the  third,  and  an 
oftave  below  the  feventeenth,  or  flop  in  the  organ  called  the 
tierce.  The  tenth  is  a very  pleafing  confonance,  but  in- 
ferior in  fuavity  to  the  third  ; for  which  reafon  the  duets  at 
the  opera,  fince  the  principal  firft  man’s  part  has  been  per- 
formed by  a tenor,  have  never  given  the  audihnce  that  ex- 
quifite  pleafure  which  they  ufed  to  do,  when  fung  by  two 
fopranos. 

TENTHREDO,  in  Entomology,  a genus  of  the  Hy- 
menoptera  order  of  infefts,  the  charafters  of  which  are,  that 
the  m.outh  has  a horny,  arcuated  mandible,  within  dentated  ; 
a ftraight  jaw,  obtufe  at  the  apex  ; a cylin-dric,  trifid  lip,  with 
four  unequal  filiform  feelers  ; the  wings  flat,  and  tumid  or 
nightly  inflated ; the  piercers  confifting  of  two  ferrated, 
fcarcely  prominent  laminae ; and  the  fcutellum  with  two 
diftant  granules. 

The  larvae  of  this  genus  refemble  thofe  of  the  order 
Lepidoptera,  or  real  caterpillars  ; but  are  diftinguifhed  from 
them  by  their  more  numerous  feet,  which  are  never  fewer 
than  fixteen,  exclufive  of  the  three  firft  or  thoracic  pairs. 
When  difturbed  or  handled,  they  ufually  roll  themfelves  into 
a flat  fpiral.  They  feed,  like  the  caterpillars  of  the  lepi- 
doptera, on  the  leaves  of  plants ; and  undergo  their  cliryfalis 
Hate  in  a ftrong  gummy  cafe  or  envelopement,  prepared  in 
autumn,  out  of  which,  in  the  enfuing  fpriug,  emerges  the 
complete  infeft.  The  tentliredines  form  a numerous  genus, 
and  are  divided  into  tribes  or  feftions,  according  to  the  form 

the  antennx,  Gmelin  reckons  143  fpecies. 


N.  B.  The  European  fpecies  are  marked  wdth  a ftar  *, 
and  the  Englifh  with  a crofs  f . 

Species. 

A.  Antennes  clavated. 

*Femorat.t.  Antennae  yellow;  black  body;  hinder 
thighs  largeft  ; the  larva  green,  with  a blueifh  line  on  the 
back,  and  yellow  at  the  fides. 

* Marginata.  Antennae  yellowifli  at  the  apex  ; black 
body ; the  hinder  fegments  of  the  abdomen  white  at  the 
margin. 

Lutea.  Antennae  yellow  ; fegments  of  the  abdomen 
moftly  yellow.  This  infeft  proceeds  from  a large  green 
larva,  of  a finely  granulated  furface,  with  a double  row  of 
black  fpecks  on  each  fide,  and  a dufley  dorfal  line  bounded 
on  each  by  yellow.  It  feeds  on  various  fpecies  of  willow, 
alder,  and  beech.  The  parchment-like  cafe  in  which  it  en- 
velopes itfelf  in  autumn  is  of  a pale  yellowiffi-browm  colour ; 
and  the  chryfalis,  which  is  of  a pale  dufley  or  brownifli  call, 
exhibits  the  limbs  of  the  future  fly,  in  fize  equal  to  a com- 
mon wafp,  and  of  a yellow  colour,  bound  with  black  ; the 
antennsE  rather  ffiort,  and  ftrongly  clavated, 

Amerind.  Body  cinereous ; abdomen  beneath  red ; 
white  lip.  This  infeft  is  fomewhat  fmaller  than  the  pre- 
ceding : its  caterpillar,  like  that  of  the  former,  is  of  a green 
colour,  and  of  a finely  roughened  furface,  powdered  with 
numerous  whitifli  fpecks.  Feeds  on  tlte  willow. 

Tristis.  Black,  with  yellow  antennse,  and  wings  brown 
at  the  apex  ; green  larva,  with  an  azure  hne  on  the  back, 
black  and  yellow  fringed. 

VitellinjE.  Abdomen  above  black  ; fides  red  ; hinder 
thighs  dentated  ; larva  greenifh. 

LucoRU^:.  Antennas  black ; body  villous  black.  Found 
on  the  beech  and  alder. 

* Fasciata.  Black  ; antennas  black  ; primary'  vvings 
w'ith  a brown  band. 

* Seuicea.  Antennas  yellow  ; thorax  black  ; abdomen 
brafiy  ; larva  green,  with  two  yellow  lines. 

Obscura.  Body  fmooth  and  black.  Found  in  the 
groves  of  Sw'eden. 

Connata.  Black  ; abdomen  with  yellow  bands.  Found 
on  the  alder. 

*Nitens.  Antennae  yellow;  abdomen  green-blueifli, 
fliining.  Suggefted  to  be  a variety  of  the  fericea. 

B.  Antenna  exarticulate,  the  outer  ones  thicker^ 

Clavicornis.  Black  ; abdomen  yellow  ; apex  black. 
Found  in  North  America. 

Annulata.  Black;  abdomen  yellow;  lundertarfi  black, 
annulated  with  white. 

* Enodis.  Antennae  fmooth  ; body  black-blueifli ; larva 
green,  fpotted  with  black,  a rough  lateral  line  yellow, 
lharp  tail. 

CiLiAKis.  Antennae  beneath  ciliated  ; hinder  legs  white. 
Found  in  Germany. 

* UsTULATA.  Body  black;  abdomen  blueifh  ; legs  pale. 
On  the  canine  rofe.  Larva  green,  with  two  white  lines  ; 
head  teftaceous  ; obfeure  band. 

f Cyanocrocea.  Head  and  thorax  bright -blue  ; abdo- 
men faffron-coloured. 

f Atrata.  Black  ; back,  zone,  and  three  arcs,  yel- 
low-greenifh. 

Bicolor.  Black-blue  ; abdomen  and  bafe  of  the  wings 
yellow  ; wings  with  a black  band.  Found  in  Auftria. 

* Melanochra.  Black ; abdomen  yellow ; a fraall  black 
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line  on  both  Tides  of  the  anus ; legs  and  foies  yellow  ; wings 
with  a blacJc  fpot. 

* Tricolor.  Head  and  thorax  black;  wings  and  feet 
brown  ; abdomen  yellow. 

* OciiROPUS.  Head,  thorax,  middle  of  the  breaft,  and 
apex  of  the  hinder  legs,  black  ; abdomen  and  feet  yellow. 

C.  Antenna  peBmated. 

Cephalotes.  Black  ; abdomen  with  four  yellow  Eones 
or  belts.  Found  in  Germany. 

f Dorsata.  Whitilh  ; head  and  back  of  the  thorax  and 
abdomen  black. 

D.  Antenna  pennated. 

* PiNi.  Antennse  lanceolate,  and  thorinc  fubvillous ; 
larva  blueifh,  and  yellow  at  the  tail  end. 

JuNiPERi.  Antennse  obtufe ; thorax  fmoc#th ; larva 
green,  pointed  with  black. 

E.  Antenna  Jiliform,  with  from  feven  to  nine  Joints. 

Americana.  Thorax  yellow  ; abdomen  blue  ; wings 
black.  Found  in  Surinam. 

Costalis.  Black,  with  the  rib  of  the  wings  ferruginous. 
Found  in  Germany. 

Lateralis.  Black;  middle  of  the  back  red;  fide*  white. 
Found  on  the  flowers  of  Sweden. 

f Arcuata.  Abdomen  black  ; five  arcs,  with  a band  at 
the  bafe  and  fides,  yellow-greenilh. 

* Rustica.  Black  ; abdomen  with  three  yellow  belts, 
the  hinder  two  interrupted  ; larva  cinereous,  with  triangular 
brown  fpots  on  the  back. 

* ScrophularijE.  Antennae  yellow  ; abdomeH  with  five 
yellow  belts,  the  firft  more  diftant. 

Abietis.  Body  black,  with  four  ferruginous  fegments 
of  the  abdomen. 

Germanica.  Body  black  ; thorax  before  and  abdomen 
red.  Found  in  the  groves  of  Germany. 

Padi.  Black,  with  thighs  and  legs  white. 

Cynipiformis.  Green-brafly  ; yellow  feet ; hinder  thighs 
brafly. 

Cerasi.  Body  black  ; fcutellum  and  feet  yellow  ; larva 
gelatinous,  black. 

Salicts.  Body  variegated.  Found  on  the  elder  and 
willows. 

Flavicornis.  Yellow;  head  and  tail  black.  Found  in 
Germany  and  Italy. 

Luteicornis.  Black  ; with  antenme,  mouth,  bafe  of 
the  abdomen,  and  legs,  yellow. 

Mesomelas.  Abdomen  yellowifli ; back  black  ; arcs 
ycllowifli. 

PuNCTUM  Album.  Body  black  ; abdomen  at  tlie  fides 
white  ; hinder  thighs  red.  Found  in  Germany. 

f Blanda.  Black  ; abdomen  in  the  middle  red  ; hinder 
thighs  with  a white  fpot. 

Quadrimaculata.  Black;  hinder  feet  red  ; two  fpots 
at  the  bafe  white. 

* Rufipes.  Body  black  ; abdomen  with  two  yellov; 
belts  ; feet  red. 

* Campestris.  Body  black  ; abdomen  with  an  unequal 
yellow  belt ; antennae  and  legs  yellow. 

* Atra.  Body  black  ; feet  red. 

*ViRiDiS.  Body  green  ; abdomen  above  brown. 

* O V ata.  Body  black  ; thorax  above  red ; larva  greenifh, 
fprinkled  with  a kind  of  white  powder. 

Alni.  Body  black  ; head  and  thorax  red. 

* Ca!Rulescens.  Violet ; abdomen  yellow  ; wings  with 
a brown  fpot. 
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* Pavida.  Black;  the  abdomen  with  three  fegments, 
and  feet  ferruginous ; larva  green,  fprinkled  wkh  white  fa- 
rina ; head  yellow. 

* Rosie.  Black  ; abdomen  yellow,  and  ridge  of  the 
primary  wings  black  ; larva  yellow,  pointed  with  black. 

* Bicincta.  Body  black  ; belt  of  the  abdomen,  anus, 
mouth,  and  legs  yellow. 

Cincta.  Body  black  ; the  abdomen  wdth  a white  belt ; 
perhaps  a variety  of  the  former. 

* Li  VIDA.  Body'  black  ; antenna  before  the  apex 
white. 

Albicornis.  Black  ; antennas  at  the  apex  white  ; legs 
teftaceous  ; wings  at  the  apex  brown.  Found  in  Italy. 

Gonogra.  Body  black  ; knees  teftaceous.  Found  in 
Germany. 

Nigra.  Whole  body  black.  Found  at  Upfal. 

* jEthiops.  Smooth,  black  ; with  the  four  fore-legs 
■ pale. 

Rapie.  Body  black ; belly,  feet,  and  fcutellum 
whitifh. 

Septentrionalis.  Feet  pofterior,  comprefled  and  di- 
lated ; larva  gregarious,  green,  fpotted  with  black  ; yellow 
apices. 

Opaca.  Black  ; thorax  with  a fpot  on  both  fidw;,  red 
at  the  apex.  Found  in  the  gardens  of  Sweden. 

Carbonaria.  Black,  with  a white  mouth  ; fore -legs 
teftaceous.  Found  in  Germany. 

* Nassata.  Yellow  ; fcutellum  and  point  of  the  wings 
white. 

* i2-PuNCTATA.  Body  black,  with  twelve  white  points. 

Caprea!.  Yellow  ; head,  thorax,  and  abdomen  above, 

black  ; wings  with  a yellow  point. 

Morio.  Black  ; with  pale  feet.  Found  in  Germany, 

Annularis.  Black,  fliining ; antennas  white  at  the 
apex  ; legs  ferruginous.  In  the  gardens  of  Auftria,  per- 
haps a variety  of  the  livida. 

Ferruginea.  Antennae  black,  annulated  with  white  ; 
body  ferruginous  ; thorax,  breaft,  and  vertex  black.  Found 
as  the  laft. 

Crassa.  Black  ; feet  and  double  points  under  the  fcu- 
tellum elevated,  red.  In  Auftria  and  Carniola. 

Albicincta.  Black ; the  belt  at  the  bafe  of  the 
abdomen  and  legs  with  a ring  milky.  In  Auftria  and 
France. 

Vespiformis.  Antennae  yellow ; all  the  fegments  of 
the  abdomen  with  yellow  margins.  In  Auftria. 

Semicincta.  Black  ; the  belt  of  the  abdomen  broken 
behind,  yellowifli ; the  feet  and  abdomen  beneath  yellow.  In 
Auftria. 

Viennensis.  Black;  abdomen  with  five  yellow  belts; 
the  bafe  of  the  antennas  fulvous.  In  Vienna. 

Ribis.  Black  ; legs  and  apophyfes  of  hinder  thighs 
white  at  the  exterior  fide.  In  Auftria. 

Fdliginosa.  Black,  with  fuliginous  wings.  In  Auftria. 

Dealbata.  Black  ; the  abdomen  on  both  fides  marked 
with  a white  fpot,  hinder  thighs  clavated,  yellowifli.  In 
Auftria. 

Alneti.  Yellow  ; abdomen  above  black.  In  Auftria. 

Hajmatodes.  Black,  thorax  before  or!  both  fides  red. 
In  Auftria. 

Erythrogona.  Black ; the  apex  of  the  thighs  and 
bafe  of  the  legs  red.  In  Auftria  and  France. 

F ULViVENTRis.  Black ; with  red  and  deep  yellow  ab- 
domen. Found  in  Auftria  and  Carniola. 

Fulvivenia.  Black  ; with  the  exterior  margin  of  the 
wings  fulvous,  or  deep  yellow.  Found  at  Vienna. 

* Sulphur  AT  A.  Black  ; antennae  fubclavatcd  ; four 
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fore-feet  fulphureous  ; the  hinder  foies  with  three  interme- 
diate white  joints. 

* Flaveola.  Antennae  fubclavated,  black  ; bafe,  mouth, 
fides,  and  five  firft  fegments  of  the  abdomen  and  feet, 
yellow. 

* Annulata.  Yellow;  antennae  fubclavated,  black; 
apex  of  the  thighs  and  foies  annulated  with  black. 

* Rubiginosa.  Black  ; antennae  fubclavated,  and  bafe 
with  feet  yellow;  third,  fourth,  and  fifth  fegments  of  the 
abdomen  ferruginous, 

* SuBULATA.  Black  ; antennae  fubulat'e  at  the  apex  ; 
fecond  to  the  fifth  fegments  of  the  abdomen,  as  far  as  the 
hinder  margin,  legs  and  foies,  yellow,  and  thefe  annulated 
with  black. 

* Mucronata.  Black,  with  the  feven-knotted  antenna; 
and  abdomen  yellow  ; the  laft  fegments  from  the  fecond  to 
the  fourth  black  ; the  apex  of  the  wings  brown. 

* Varia.  Black  ; mouth,  fcutellum,  and  fcutellar  fpots, 
white  ; the  hinder  fegments  of  the  abdomen  and  feet  fer- 
ruginous. 

* Sanguinolenta.  Black  ; with  the  hinder  feet  fan- 
guineous. 

* Dealbata.  Black  ; the  three  lafl:  joints  of  the  an- 
tennae and  jaws  white  ; legs  and  foies  yellow. 

* Canescens.  Grey -downy,  brown,  with  grey  wings. 

* Bifasciata.  Brown,  with  black  thorax  ; mouth,  fcu- 
tellum, and  four  fpots  at  the  fcutel,  white ; abdomen  with 
two  interrupted  yellow  bands  ; margin  of  the  wings  and  feet 
yellow. 

* Braccata.  Black,  with  red  thighs  ; the  bafe  of  the 
four  hinder  legs,  and  the  three  penultimate  joints  of  the  an- 
tennae, white. 

* Rufipes.  Black  ; the  bafe  of  the  abdomen,  with  a 
fpot  on  both  fides,  and  jaws,  white  ; four  fore-legs  red. 

* Melanoleuca.  Black  ; mouth,  thorax  with  a fmal'l 
line  on  both  fides  before  the  wings  ; a fpot  on  the  hinder 
thighs ; legs,  the  fides  of  the  abdomen  from  five  to  feven 
fegments,  and  apex,  white. 

* Melanochra.  Black  ; mouth,  four  fore-feet,  and 
bafe-flexure  of  the  hinder  thighs,  yellow. 

^■  Leucopus.  Black  ; the  bafe-flexures  of  the  thighs 
white  ; four  anterior  legs  without,  and  middle  of  the  hinder, 
white. 

* Varicornis.  Black,  with  red  feet ; fourth  and  fifth 
joints  of  the  antennae  and  hinder  legs  at  their  bafe,  white. 

* Obscura.  Brown  ; with  the  rib  of  the  Vv-ings  as  far  as 
the  fpot  and  feet  teftaceous. 

* LiIMBATA.  Black  ; the  hinder  margins  of  the  fegments 
of  the  abdomen  white  ; feet  reddifh. 

* Exalbida.  Black  ; with  feelers  and  four  legs  obfo- 
letely  white, 

* Ferruginosa.  Black ; the  antennae  ferruginous  for- 
wards ; the  bafe  and  anterior  margin  of  the  wings,  the 
firft  and  fifth  fegment  of  the  abdomen,  the  legs  and  foies, 
white. 

* Angusta.  Black  ; body  narrow  and  grey-downy. 

* Lotescens.  Black  ; with  the  abdomen  beneath  and 
feet  yeilow-reddifti. 

* Albipes.  Black  ; with  legs  and  foies  white. 

* Flaviventris.  Black  ; mouth  white  ; abdomen  yel- 
low ; back  and  apex  black ; feet  teftaceous. 

* PiCEA.  Pitchy  ; anterior  legs  before,  fpot  of  the  hinder 
thighs,  and  bafe,  white  ; hinder  feet  red ; the  knees  and  foies 
black. 

* Fuscipes.  Black  ; feet  red  ; pofterior  foies  brown. 

* Bimaculata.  Pale  ; eyes,  abdomen  above  the  bafe, 
breaft  and  two  fpots,  black. 


* Lata.  Broad,  black  ; the  pofterior  fegments  of  the 
abdomen  white,  from  the  fecond  to  the  fifth  interrupted. 

* Annalicornis.  Pale,  the  antennae  fpotted  with  black 
at  the  bafe ; vertex  of  a branchy  figure,  eyes,  and  the 
conjugate  points  at  the  back  of  the  thorax  and  abdomen, 
black. 

* ScRiPTA.  Pitchy ; mouth,  and  on  the  middle  of  the 
fore -part  of  the  thorax  the  mark  refembles  V ; the  fpot 
on  both  fides  the  fcutellum  white ; two  fcutellar  points 
white  ; feet,  and  under  margin  of  the  fegments  of  the  belly, 
yellow. 

* Literata.  Black ; fegments  of  the  abdomen  from 
the  fecond  to  the  fifth  in  the  back,  ovated  fpot  on  both  fides 
and  margins  white  ; anterior  feet,  and  four  hinder  legs  on 
the  fore-part,  white. 

* Melanorhosa.  Black,  with  yellow  abdomen  ; the 
tranfverfe  fpots  of  the  back  and  anus  black. 

* Geminata.  Black,  with  geminated  antennae,  and 
joints  and  legs  pale. 

* OcHROGUSTES.  Pitchy;  with  the  abdomen  beneath 
and  feet  yellow. 

* Ruficapiela.  Head  and  thorax  red  ; the  pofterior 
margin  of  the  latter  and  eyes  black  ; the  abdomen  and  feet 
yellow. 

*Dubia.  Black  ; thorax  before  red  ; joints  whitilh. 

* Pallescens.  Black  ; mouth  and  feet  pale. 

F.  jintenna  fetaceoiis  ; many  Joints, 

Erythrocephaea.  Body  caeruleous ; head  red. 

* Syevatica.  Body  black  : feet  and  marks  of  the  tho- 
rax yellow. 

* Nemoraeis.  Body  black  ; fegments  of  the  abdomen 
white  at  the  fide. 

* Cynosbati.  Body  black ; feet  ferruginous,  hinder 
annulated  with  white  and  black. 

SiGNATA.  Pale  ; thorax  and  three  dorfal  longitudinal 
fpots  black.  Found  in  Germany. 

PopULi.  Black-blueifh  ; mouth,  feelers,  and  legs  yellow. 

Vafra.  Head  black,  variegated  with  white ; feet  tef- 
taceous. Found  in  Sweden. 

Reticulata.  Wings  varied  with  pale  and  brown, 
with  elevated  veins,  white  and  reticulated.  Found  in 
Finland. 

* Betulaj.  Body  red  ; thorax,  anus,  and  eyes  black  ; 
wings  behind  brown. 

* Feava.  Yellow,  with  the  fpot  on  the  wings  ferru- 
ginous. 

Ha;morrhoidaeis.  Black  ; with  the  anus  and  feet  tef- 
taceous. In  Germany. 

f Nemorum.  Middle  of  the  abdomen  red  ; fcutellum 
and  point  on  the  wings  white. 

Depressa.  Head  and  thorax  black  ; marks  yellow ; 
abdomen  and  feet  ferruginous.  In  Auftria  and  France. 

Linearis.  Black ; legs,  and  five  bands  of  the  filiform 
abdomen,  yellow.  In  Auftria. 

Bipunctata.  Antennje  fub-fetaceous  ; nine  joints  black, 
and  two  points  of  the  black  fcutellum  white. 

G.  Of  doubtful  Order. 

Intercus.  Black  ; with  yellow  feet  and  fubclavated 
antennae. 

Rumicis.  Found  on  the  dock. 

Uemi.  Found  on  the  leaves  of  the  wild  elder. 

Pruni.  Found  on  the  plum-tree. 

Lonicerje.  Brown,  tomentofe,  Ihining,  with  fubclavated 
antennae,  and  fubferruginous  wings. 

* Polygona.  Black  ; antennae  fubclavated  with  eighteen 
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knots  ; the  hinder  margin  of  the  fegments  of  the  abdomen 
from  the  third  to  the  fifth  yellow-greenifii ; the  thighs  black  ; 
the  face  anterior  at  the  apex  and  the  legs  yellow  ; the  hinder 
at  the  apex  black  ; the  foies  yellow  ; the  linear  abdomen 
comprelfed. 

TENTOLI,  in  Geography,  a town  of  the  ifland  of  Ce- 
lebes, near  the  north  extremity,  on  the  well  coaft,  v/hich 
gives  name  to  a road.  N.  lat.  i°. 

TENTORES,  among  the  Romans,  were  perfons  ap- 
pointed to  hold  the  clothes  of  the  charioteers  that  contended 
in  the  circus. 

TENTUGAL,  in  Geography,  a town  of  Portugal,  in 
the  province  of  Beira ; 7 miles  W.N.W.  of  Coimbra. 

TENTYRA,  or  Tentyris,  in  Ancient  Geography,  a 
town  of  Egypt,  and  capital  of  a nome,  which  took  the 
name  of  Tentyrites,  according  to  Strabo,  Pliny,  Ptolemy, 
and  Steph.  Byz. 

TENTZEL,  William-Ernest,  in  Biography,  a Ger- 
man antiquary  and  hiftorian,  was  born,  in  1659,  at  Greuflen, 
in  Thuringia,  and  finifiied  his  education  at  Wittemberg,  di- 
refting  the  courfe  of  his  ftudies  to  philofophy  and  the  Orien- 
tal languages,  and  alfo  to  hiftory,  both  facred  and  profane. 
In  1685  he  was  appointed  a teacher  in  the  gymnafium  at 
Gotha,  and  entrufted  with  the  care  of  the  duke’s  colledtion 
of  antiquities  and  coins.  In  order  to  qualify  himfelf  for  the 
more  honourable  difcharge  of  his  duties  as  hilloriographer 
to  the  houfe  of  Saxony  of  the  Erneftine  line,  to  which 
office  he  was  appointed  in  1696,  he  vifited  various  courts  in 
Germany,  and  carried  on  an  epiftolary  correfpondence  with 
many  dillinguilhed  foreigners.  In  1702  he  removed  to 
Drefden,  where  he  was  made  hiftoriographer  to  the  eledtor 
of  Saxony,  king  of  Poland,  by  whom  he  was  honoured  with 
the  title  of  counfellor ; but  his  manners  not  being  adapted 
to  a court,  he  obtained  leave  to  retire.  What  remained  of 
his  life  was  devoted  to  literary  purfuits  ; and  he  died,  very 
poor,  in  November  1707,  in  his  49th  year.  His  works 
were  numerous,  among  which  we  may  reckon  the  following  : 
D«!s.  “ De  Phenice,”  Vitemb.  1682,  qto.;  “ De  Ritu  Lec- 
tionum  Sacrorum,’*  Vitemb.  1685,  4to.  a work  highly 
commended  by  Bayle  ; “ Judicia  Eruditorum  de  Symbolo 
Athanafiano  lludiofe  colledta  et  inter  fe  collata,”  Francf. 
et  Lipf.  1687,  i2mo.;  “ Animadverfiones  in  Cafimiri  Or- 
dine  Supplementum  de  Scriptoribus  Ecclefiafticis,”  1688, 

1 2mo. ; “ Cafparis  Sagittarii  Hiftorici  Saxonici  Hiftoria 
Gothona  plenior,  &c.”  Jena,  1700,  4to.;  “ Supplementum 
Hiftoriae  Gothonae,”  ibid.  1701,  4to.  ; “ Supplementum 
Hill.  Goth,  fecundum,”  ibid.  1701,  4to.  ; “ Saxonia  Nu- 
mifmatica,  ParjI.”  Francf.  et  Lipf.  1705,  4to.;  “ Pars  II.” 
1705.  Tentzel  was  alfo  a contributor  to  feveral  literary 
journals.  Gen.  Biog. 

TENUIROSTRaE,  in  Ornithology,  the  name  of  a genus 
of  fmall  birds,  which  feed  on  infedts,  and  have  llender  and 
lharp  beaks  ; of  this  genus  are  the  lark,  fwallow,  red-brealt, 
and  a number  of  others.  Ray’s  Ornithology. 

TENUME,  in  Geography,  a town  of  Arabia,  in  the 
province  of  Nedsjed  ; 40  miles  N.  of  Aniza. 

TENURE,  in  Agriculture,  the  manner  in  which  pro- 
prietors and  tenants  hold  their  lands,  &c.  of  their  land- 
lords, or  other  perfons. 

It  may  be  noticed,  that  the  tenures  of  lands  are  extremely 
various  in  almoll  every  dillridl  of  the  kingdom,  being,  how- 
ever, chiefly  freehold,  free-farmhold,  copyhold,  long-leafehold, 
or  life-Lafehold,  though  there  are  many  other  local  forts  of 
tenures  ot  land.  The  freehold  is  moll  probably  in  the  largell 
proportion  over  the  whole  country,  the  copyholds  in  the 
next,  and  the  leafehold  tenures  in  the  fmalleft  extent.  It 


has  been  remarked  in  the  Shroplhire  Agricultural  Report, 
that  it  appears  beautiful  in  theory,  Riat  there  Ihould  be  one 
rule  of  defeent  in  a kingdom  only,  one  tenure  of  property, 
and  one  fcale  of  political  rights  ; but  that  it  may  be  doubted 
whether  fo  much  uniformity  is  fuitable  to  an  imperfedl  Rate  ; 
or  at  leaR  to  our  prefent  degree  of  improvement.  At  all 
events,  irregularities  that  are  not  attended  with  much  prac- 
tical inconvenience,  ffiould  not  be  pointed  out  as  obnoxious, 
in  a fcheme  that  has  produced  fo  much  pofitive  happinefs, 
and  fo  much  comparative  good,  as  the  conRitution  of  thefe 
kingdoms  has  afforded. 

It  is  Rated  too,  in  the  Agricultural  Survey  of  Effex, 
that  freehold  eRates  are  the  moR  valuable  to  the  immediate 
proprietor,  there  can  be  no  doubt  ; but  the  purchafer  of  a 
copyhold  may  remember,  that  the  original  purchafe  is  by  fo 
much  the  lower ; and  whether  he  lets  the  occupation  to  a 
tenant,  or  farms  and  cultivates  it  himfelf,  he  may  poffibly 
make  as  good  intereR  of  his  capital  as  if  he  had  bought  a 
freehold.  Perhaps,  alfo,  its  general  and  final  utility  to  the 
public,  may  be  nearly  or  quite  the  fame.  This,  the  writer 
thinks,  is  certain,  that  copyhold  eRates,  whether  in  the  hands 
of  the  proprietors  or  tenants,  are  as  well  cultivated  as  the  free, 
excepting  only  in  the  article  of  timber,  and  even  in  that  the 
difference  is  feidom  vifible.  The  like  may  be  faid  . of  leafe- 
hold eRates,  and  even  of  thofe  in  mortmain. 

In  Hertfordfhire,  where  a large  portion  of  the  property 
is  held  by  copyhold  tenure,  with  a fine  certain  or  at  the  will 
of  the  lord,  but  which  fine  never  exceeds  two  years’  rent, 
the  land  fells  at  about  fix  years’  purchafe  under  the  price  of 
freehold,  according  to  the  Report  of  the  Rate  of  agricul- 
ture for  that  diRridl.  And  it  is  further  fuggeRed  in  the 
latter  of  the  two  former  of  the  above  agricultural  furveys, 
that,  with  regard  to  the  tenures  by  which  the  more  tempo- 
rary occupiers  hold  their  farms,  they  are,  as  already  ob- 
ferved,  extremely  various,  fome  upon  leafes  of  longer  or 
Ihorter  duration,  fome  without  any  leafe  at  all,  agreeably  to 
the  taRe  and  pleafure  of  the  landlord  ; though  by  far  the 
greateR  number,  efpecially  of  thofe  in  the  poffeffion  of  the 
fmaller  proprietors,  are  let  upon  leafes  of  from  eight  or  ten 
to  twenty -one  years.  And  it  is  obferved,  from  what  has 
been  done  in  Norfolk  and  other  counties  where  the  tenures 
are  of  more  length,  as  from  feven  to  twenty-one  years,  that 
the  improvement  of  the  land  is  much  connedled  with  tfie 
pradlice  of  fuch  tenures.  And  it  is  likewife  fuggeRed  in 
the  GlouceRer  Report  on  Agriculture,  that  it  were  much 
to  be  wiRied  that  a general  rule  could  be  adopted  for  the 
commencement  and  end  of  tenures  ; as  it  would  ultimately, 
the  writer  thinks,  be  highly  advantageous  to  landlords  and 
tenants,  and  will  probably  be  one  refult  of  the  labours  of 
agricultural  focieties. 

Some  fuppofe  the  freehold  tenure  to  poffefs  the  moR 
numerous  advantages,  with  the  feweR  inconveniences,  of  any 
fort  of  holding.  But  many  are  of  opinion  that  fome  other 
kinds  are  equal  to  it,  or  nearly  fo.  The  forms  of  tenure 
throughout  moR  of  the  fouthern  parts  of  England,  are  prin- 
cipally thofe  of  the  freehold,  copyhold,  life-leafe,  church- 
leafe,  and  college-leafe  kinds,  both  for  lives  and  years.  In 
Cornwall  they  are  for  the  moR  part  freehold,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  the  lands  of  ecclefiaRical  corporations  and  ancient 
duchy  land,  which  is  equivalent  to  copyhold  in  fee,  held 
under  the  duke  of  Cornwall,  fubjedl  to  a fmall  annual  rent. 
This  fort  of  land  paffes  by  furrender  in  the  duchy  courts, 
nearly  in  the  fame  form  as  other  copyhold  lands.  But  the 
modern  duchy  is  diffei'ent  from  the  above  ; the  occupiers 
being  leffees  under  the  duke,  and,  in  general,  are  purchafers 
of  an  intereR  in  the  land  during  the  continuance  of  the 
lougeR  liver  of  three  lives,  the  confideration  being,  in  part, 
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a fine  paid  at  the  time  of  the  grant,  and  alfd  a referved  rent 
during  the  continuance  of  the  leafe. 

There  are  three  different  kinds  of  church-kafe  in  this  dif- 
irift  ; as  demifes  to  tenants  for  the  longeft  of  three  lives  ; 
the  confiderations  being  money  and  referved  rents  ; demifes 
to  manorial  tenants  for  three  lives  in  the  fame  way  ; the 
takers  having  the  liberty,  during  the  whole  time,  to  under- 
leafe  to  other  tenants  in  the  manner  of  copyholds  for  three 
lives  ; and  grants  of  leafes  for  twenty-one  years  abfolute, 
giving  frefh  leafes  at  the  end  of  every  feven,  which  is  a re- 
newal of  the  firft.  Thefe  are  firll  made  in  confideration  of 
fines  and  referved  rents,  but  in  the  renewals  fines  only. 

Iti  the  fame  diftrift,  it  has  been  much  the  cuftom,  in 
refpedf  to  the  tenure  of  tenants,  to  grant  leafes  for  lives, 
for  the  term  of  ninety-nine  years,  determinable  on  the 
death  of  the  longeft  liver  of  three  lives,  to  be  named  by  the 
taker.  On  the  death  of  one  of  the  lives  named  in  the  leafe, 
it  was  ufual  for  the  landlords  to  confent  to  the  adding  a new 
life  to  the  two  which  remained.  The  confideration  in  the 
primary  grant  was  uniformly  a fine  in  hand  of  from  fourteen 
to  eighteen  years  rent  of  the  landed  eftate,  with  a fmall 
referved  rent,  and  fuit  and  fervice  to  the  manor  court ; the 
renewal  commonly  a fine  only  of  three  years’  rent  for  one 
life,  or  feven  for  two  lives,  without  any  alteration  of  the 
other  rent. 

A large  proportion  of  the  lands  here  are  now  held  by  the 
tenantry  under  thefe  leafes  or  tenures,  but  it  muft  be  noticed, 
that  the  number  of  new  grants,  or  the  renewal  of  old  ones, 
is  on  the  decreafe  ; and  feldom  takes  place,  unlefs  under  par- 
ticular circumftances  and  motives. 

The  holders  under  thefe  leafes  or  tenures,  which  are  called 
leafeholds  or  fine-leafes,  are  conftantly  fubjedled  to  all 
taxes  and  repairs  of  every  kind,  excepting  that  a fmall  pro- 
portion of  the  land-tax  in  fome  manors  is  repaid  the  tenant, 
as  the  land-tax  of  the  referved  rent.  Under  the  property- 
tax,  they  were  rated  both  as  proprietor  and  occupier,  except 
only  that  the  landlord  was  liable  to  the  property-tax  for  his 
referved  rent. 

It  admits  of  fome  doubt  whether  this  mode  of  leafing  or 
holding  property  be  more  detrimental  to  the  lord,  the  tenant, 
or  the  public  in  general ; but  it  is  certainly  a very  injudicious 
and  unwife  method  of  proceeding,  as  it  is  highly  injurious 
to  the  agriculture  of  the  county,  though  at  firft  fight  the 
fecurity  and  great  length  of  the  leafes  might  be  fuppofed  to 
have  the  contrary  effeft.  It  is  found,  however,  in  praftice, 
that  the  circumftance  of  moft  of  the  holders  under  thefe 
leafes  having  not  only  exhaufted  in  their  purchafe  and  re- 
newal the  whole  of  theft-  capitals,  but  often  confiderably 
more  raifed  on  them  with  great  difadvantage,  counterafts 
every  good  that  might  otherwife  have  been  expefted.  It 
is  afferted  that,  in  common,  cultivators  of  this  fort,  from  the 
want  of  capital  and  other  means,  as  well  as  the  fpeculative 
nature  of  all  fuch  tenures,  are  neceflarily  feeble  and  fpirit- 
lefs,  and  that  they  live  worfe,  work  harder,  and  are  more 
inconvenienced,  than  any  other  kind  of  holders  of  land.  And 
that  where  the  landlords  do  not  renew,  they  are  frequently 
fufferers  from  the  dilapidated  and  exhaufted  ftate  of  the 
premifes. 

It  is  alfo  remarked  by  Mr.  Vancouver,  in  his  Account  of 
the  Agriculture  of  the  Couaty  of  Devon,  in  regard  to  thefe 
kinds  of  life-leafe  tenures,  that  the  mifchievous  confequences 
infeparably  conneAed  with,  and  refulting  from,  the  want  of 
agricultural  knowledge  in  thofe  who  have  the  direAion  and 
management  of  fuch  eftates,  and  who,  to  cover  the  want  of 
the  necsflary  qualifications  of  a land  agent,  moft  commonly 
advife  the  proprietors  to  grant  thofe  life-hold  tenures  fo 
frequently  heard  of  in  this  county  and  South  Wales,  are 


more  injurious  and  extenfive  than  is  generally  appreheuded. 
The  fame  capital  employed  in  the  purchafe  of  a leafe  for 
ninety-nine  years,  determinable  on  three  lives,  applied  to  the 
ttoeking,  cultivating,  and  improving  a more  extenfive  occu- 
pation held  at  a fair  annual  rent,  and  under  an  encouraging 
term  of  years,  muft,  it  is  fuppofed,  produce,  in  the  contem^- 
plation  of  fuch  property,  very  different  emotions  in  the  mind 
of  the  owner  : to  the  occupier  the  refults  are  infinitely  more 
advantageous  ; and  to  the  public  at  large,  a more  abundant 
fupply  is  produced  than  can  poflibly  be  derived  from  a capi- 
tal employed  in  the  purchafe  of  a more  narrow  occupation 
on  an  eventually  undifturbed  pofteflion  of  ninety-nine  years. 
But  notwithftanding,  an  opinion  prevails  with  fome  noblemen 
and  others  in  this  county,  that  it  is  better  to  realize  at  forty 
years’  purchafe,  than  to  fuffer  the  lifehold  tenures  to  fall  in 
without  renewal.  Fortunately  for  the  future  improvement 
and  profperity  of  the  county,  the  writer  fays,  this  fpecies  of 
tenure  is  become  much  lelTened  within  the  laft  twenty  years. 
In  order  to  accomplifli  this  prepofterous  objeA  of  the  tenant’s 
indolence  and  pride,  it  is  obferved,  he  will  employ  his  laft  Ihil- 
ling,  and  incur  very  heavy  obligations  among  his  friends  and 
neighbours,  to  pay  eighteen  years’  purchafe  for  a leafe  only 
of  that  very  farm,  the  fee  of  which  might  readily  have  been 
bought  for  about  one-third  more.  Deftitute  of  capital,  and 
encumbered  with  obligations  contra Aed  with  his  family  and 
friends,  the  farmer  enters  his  new  occupation,  depending 
upon  cafual  and  agiftment  ftock  for  the  confumption  of  his 
pafture  herbage.  Having  little  or  no  referved  rent  to  pro- 
vide for,  the  efforts  of  himfelf  and  family  are  direAed  to  the 
annual  cultivation  of  fo  much  of  his  land  as  will  pay  the 
parochial  and  other  fmall  difburfements,  and  fupply  the  bare 
wants  of  the  moft  comfortlefs  life  it  is  poftible  to  conceive, 
leaving  no  brighter  profpeAs  to  his  offspring,  than  what  the 
lapfe  of  ninety-nine  years  may  do,  by  terminating  a leefe  fo 
injudicioufly  purchafed.  The  fame  is  the  cafe  with  thefe  forts 
of  tenures  in  many  other  diftriAs  of  the  kingdom. 

There  is  a great  number  of  tenures  befides  the  above 
forts  in  the  midland  and  more  northern  counties,  fome  of 
which  are  very  curious  and  fingular.  Tenures  under  the 
crown  are  likewife  met  with  in  thefe  as  well  as  moft  other 
parts  of  the  kingdom. 

In  that  part  of  the  country  ufually  denominated  Scotland, 
the  tenures  by  which  lands  are  principally  held  may  be 
claffed  and  confidered  as  thofe  of  fuperiority,  property,  and 
tack  ; the  firft  of  which  is  merely  nominal,  and  goes  no  far- 
ther than  that  of  conferring  the  right  of  franchife  ; the 
fecond  is  a valuable  tenure  of  land,  as  yielding  and  implying 
the  full  ufe  and  command  of  it  to  the  fubjeA  for  all  the 
purpofes  of  human  life,  excepting  merely  political  power, 
which  is  attached  as  above,  and  may  or  may  not  be  attached 
to  the  propei-ty  ; and  the  laft  is  the  tenure  for  a term  of  years, 
by  which  profelllonal  farmers  hold  land  from  proprietors  for 
the  purpofes  of  agriculture.  The  origin  of  thefe  forts  of 
tenures,  which  feem  to  have  been  of  a military  or  feudal  na- 
ture, is  more  fully  explained  in  Finlater’s  Agricultural 
Survey  of  the  County  of  Peebles,  to  which  the  inquirer  on 
this  fubjeA  is  referred. 

Tenure,  Tenura,  in  Law,  the  manner  ^or  condition  in 
which  a tenant  holds  lands  or  tenements  of  his  lord  ; or  the 
fervices  performed  to  the  lord,  in  confideration  of  the  ufe  and 
occupancy  of  his  lands. 

The  kinds  of  fervice,  and  confequently  of  tenures,  are 
almoft  infinite.  See  Service. 

Thofe  for  lands  held  of  the  king  are  either  great,  or  petty 
fergeanty,  in  capite,  knight's  fervice,  &c. 

Thofe  held  of  the  lords  were  very  various,  bafe,  frank,  See. 
by  homage,  foeage,  &c.  See  Base,  Frank,  &c. 
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The  common  teimrea  at  this  day  are,  fee-fimple,  fee-tail, 
hj  coiirtefy,  in  dower,  for  life,  or  for  years,  or  by  copy  of 
court -roll. 

Tenure,  Barons  hy  ancient.  See  Baron. 

Tenure,  Dljlurbance  of,  is  a fpecies  of  injury  which  con- 
fifts  in  breaking  that  connexion  which  fubfifts  between  the 
lord  and  his  tenant,  and  to  which  the  law  pays  fo  high  a 
regard,  that  it  will  not  fulfer  it  to  be  wantonly  diffolved  by 
the  a£f  of  a third  perfon.  If,  therefore,  there  be  a tenant 
at  will  of  any  lands  or  tenements,  and  a ftranger,  either  by 
menaces  or  threats,  or  by  unlawful  diftreffes,  or  by  fraud 
and  circumvention,  or  other  means,  contrives  to  drive  him 
away,  or  inveigle  him  to  leave  his  tenancy,  this  the  law  very 
jnftly  conllrues  to  be  a wrong  and  injury  to  the  lord  ; and 
gives  him  a reparation  in  damages  againft  the  offender  by  a 
fecial  aiftion  on  the  cafe.  Blackft.  Com.  vol.  iii. 

TENUTE,  Ital.  in  Mnfic,  generally  written  ten,  from 
the  Italian  verb  tenere,  to  hold  on,  fuftain  to  the  laid  moment 
of  a note’s  duration.  See  Sostenuto. 

TENYA,  in  Geography,  a town  of  Africa,  in  the  country 
of  Foota.  N.  lat.  io°  15'.  W.  long.  10°  25'. 

TEN-YANG,  a town  of  Corea;  73  miles  E.S.E.  of 
KW-ki-tao. 

TENZEGZET,  a town  of  Algiers ; 16  miles  S.  of 
Tremecen. 

TENZY]^,  a town  of  Poland,  in  the  palatinate  of  Cra- 
cow ; 20  miles  W.  of  Cracow. 

TEOATZINCO,  a town  of  Mexico,  in  the  country  of 
Tlafcala,  where  a bloody  battle  was  fought  between  the 
natives  and  the  Spaniards  under  Cortez  ; 20  miles  E.  of 
Tlafcala. 

TEOLO,  a town  of  Italy,  in  the  Paduan  ; 7 miles 
S.S.W.  of  Padua. 

TEOLY,  a town  of  Hindooflan,  in  the  drear  of  Gohud  ; 

miles  S.E.  of  Gwalior. 

TEOMAHAL,  a fmall  ifland  in  the  Sooloo  Archipe- 
lago. N.  lat.  6°  15'.  E.  long.  1 20°  51'. 

TEONA,  a fmall  ifland  near  the  welt  coaft  of  Scotland. 
N.  lat.  56°  47'.  W.  long.  5°  50'.. 

TEOPISCAN,  a town  of  Mexico,  in  the  province  of 
Chiapa  ; 60  miles  S.E.  of  Chiapa  dos  Efpagnols. 

TEOS,  in  Ancient  Geography,  a town  of  Afia  Minor,  in 
Ionia,  on  the  fouthern  coaft  of  a peninfula,  which  became 
an  ifland  vrhen  the  fea  was  high  or  much  agitated.  It 
was  fituated  over-againtt  the  ifle  of  Samos,  S.W.  of  Smyrna, 
and  E.  of  the  promontory  of  Coryceon.  It  is  celebrated 
for  having  been  the  birth-place  of  Anacreon.  The  inhabit- 
ants were  renowned  for  their  courage  : they  preferred  aban- 
doning their  city  to  living  under  the  tyranny  of  the  Perfians. 
Teos  was  treated  with  mildnefs  by  the  Roman  emperors. 
Bacchus  had  a magnificent  temple  here,  which  Vitruvius  has 
particularly  deferibed.  Here  alfo  was  held  a general  coun- 
cil for  the  management  of  all  the  affairs  of  Ionia,  becaufe 
this  city  was  in  the  centre  of  Ionia. — Alfo,  the  name  of  a 
town  of  Scythia. 

TEOWENISTA  Creek,  in  Geography,  a river  of 
Pennfylvania,  which  runs  into  the  Alleghany,  about  5 miles 
below  Flickery. 

TEPAPA.  See  Taroataihetoomo. 

TEPEACA,  in  Geography,  a town  of  Mexico,  in  the 
province  of  Tlafcala;  15  miles  S.S.E.  of  Puebla  de  los 
Angelos. 

TEPEGUANA,  a diffrift  of  New  Brafil,  fituated  on 
the  Nazas. 

TEPELLENE',  a town  of  Albania,  the  birth-place 
and  favourite  refidence  of  Ali,  fituated  on  the  banks  of  a 
river,  which  at  the  diftance  of  60  miles  from  the  fea  appears 


to  be  as  broad  as  the  Thames  at  Wellminfter  bridge.  The 
ftreets  of  the  town,  containing  about  400  ill-built  houfes, 
are  extremely  dirty ; but  the  palace  of  the  vizier  is  very 
magnificent. 

TEPE-MAXTLATON,  in  Zoology.  See  YKiA&Tigrina. 

TEPETISTAC,  in  Geography,  a town  of  Mexico,  in 
the  province  of  Guadalajara  ; 60  miles  N;  of  Guadalajara. 

TEPETOTOTL,  in  Ornithology,  the  name  of  a Bra- 
filian  bird  of  the  gallinaceous  kind,  more  ufually  called 
mituporanga.  See  Crax  AleSor. 

TEPHLIS,  or  Telpiils,  in  Ancient  Geography,  a town 
of  Afia,  in  the  vicinity  of  Media. 

TEPHREV,  in  the  Natural  Hlftory  of  the  Ancients,  a 
name  given  to  the  grey  ophites. 

TEPHRICA,  in  Ancient  Geography,  a town  of  Afia, 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  Cilicia  and  Armenia. 

TEPHROMANTIA,  rAfoixallim,  in  Antiquity,  a fpe- 
cies of  divination,  performed  with  allies  ; for  which  fee 
Potter,  Archseol.  Graec.  tom.  i.  p.  3^3. 

TEPHROSIA,  in  Botany,  from  r;<p^o{,  aflo-coloured,  in 
allufion  probably  to  the  hoary  afpeft  of  the  herbage. — 
“ Perf.  Syn.  v.  2.  329.”  Purlh  489.  (Erebinthus; 
Mitchell  in  Ephem.  Nat.  Curiof.  v.  8.  210?) — Clafs  and 
order,  Diadelphia  Decandria.  Nat.  Ord.  Papilionacee, 
Linn.  Leguminofte,  Juff. 

Gen.  Ch.  Cal.  Perianth  inferior,  of  one  leaf,  deeply 
divided  into  five  llraight,  awl-fliaped  teeth  ; the  upper  ones 
rather  the  Ihorteft  ; the  loweft  rather  longer  than  the  reft. 
Cor.  papilionaceous.  Standard  recurved,  large,  roundifh- 
obovate.  Wings  half-obovate,  obtufe,  llraight,  rather 
Ihorter  than  the  llandard.  Keel  broad,  rounded,  gibbous, 
compi-effed,  the  length  of  the  wings.  Stam.  Filaments  ten, 
all  firmly  united  along  the  middle  into  a membranous  tube  ; 
the  tenth  feparate  at  the  bafe,  and  in  its  upper  half ; all 
capillary  and  dillindl  at  the  extremity,  fomewhat  unequal 
in  length  ; anthers  terminal,  uniform,  ovate-oblong.  P'fl. 
Germen  feflile,  oblong,  compreffed,  very  hairy  ; llyle  awl- 
fhaped,  angular,  afeending,  hairy  along  the  back  ; ftigma 
Ample,  recurved,  (lightly  hairy.  Peric.  Legume  oblong, 
compreffed,  hairy,  fomewhat  falcate  or  afeending,  of  two 
valves  and  one  cell.  Seeds  feveral,  compreffed,  kidney- 
fliaped,  rather  angular,  (lightly  feparated  from  each  other 
by  thin,  imperfeft,  membranous  partitions. 

Eff.  Ch.  Calyx  with  awl-fliaped,  nearly  equal,  teeth. 
Stamens  all  connedled.  Legume  compreffed,  rather  coria- 
ceous, of  one  cell,  with  many  feeds.  Stigma  acute. 

Obf.  We  have  taken  our  characters  from  one  certain 
fpecies,  T.  virginiana,  comparing  it  with  authentic  original 
fpccimens  of  Mitchell’s  Erebinthus , which  Linnseus  thought 
the  very  fame  fpecies,  but  in  this  he  was  certainly  miltaken. 
It  appears  to  be  Mr.  Purfli’s  third  fpecies,  T.  hifpidula; 
and  as  far  as  we  can  judge,  from  fpecimens  that  will  not 
admit  of  diffeftion,  and  from  Mitchell’s  delcription,  it  is 
moft  probably  of  the  fame  genus,  for  Mitchell  might  over- 
look the  partial  union  of  the  llamens,  even  fuppofing  that 
character  to  exill  in  his  plant.  If  we  were  certain  of  this, 
his  name  ought,  by  every  right,  to  be  preferred  to  the  more 
modern  one  of  Perfoon.  (See  Erebinthu.s. ) The  genus 
moreover  is  improperly  placed  in  the  fixth  feCtion  of  Dia- 
delphia, while  its  eiTential  charaCter  indicates  that  it  belongs 
to  the  firft. 

I.  T.  virginiana.  Virginian  Grey-Vetch.  Purlh  n.  i. 

( Galega  virginiana  ; I.inn.  Sp.  PI.  1062,  excludiiig  Hort. 
Cliff,  and  Mitchell’s  fynonyms.  WillJ.  Sp.  Pi.  v.  3. 
1244.  Ait.  Hort.  Kew.  v.  4.  355.  Cicer  allragaloides 
(fortd)  virginianum,  hirfutie  pubefeens,  floribus  ampBs 
fubrubentibus ; Pkk.  Phyt.  t.  23.  f.  2.)— Erea,  hoary. 
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and  fhaggy.  Leaflets  numerous,  oval-oblong.  Clufter 
terminal,  many-flowered. — In  dry  fandy  woods,  from  Ca- 
nada to  Florida,  flowering  in  June  and  July.  Root  peren- 
nial. Plant  about  a foot  high.  ^ Flowers  very  handfome, 
rofe-coloured  and  yellowifh-white.  Purfi.  The  Jlem  is 
Ample,  leafy,  angular,  brown,  clothed  with  hoary  pu- 
befcence.  Leaves  alternate,  nearly  feflile,  pinnate,  of  from 
17  to  21,  not  quite  oppofite,  entire  leajlets,  each  about  an 
inch  long,  hairy  on  both  fides,  tipped  with  a minute  point. 
Clujler  iolitary,  various  in  length,  compofed  of  numerous 
large  Jlowers,  not  unlike  thofe  of  a Lupine.  Calyx  denfely 
hairy.  Legume  an  inch  and  a half  long,  pointed,  linear, 
hairy,  fomewhat  undulated,  and  a little  curved  upward, 
tumid  where  the  feeds  are  lodged.  Miller  appears  to  have 
cultivated  this  plant  in  1765.  We  have  never  feen  a living 
fpecimen.  That  we  have  here  deferibed  was  fent  by  Kalm 
to  Linnasus.  The  legumes  came  from  Jacquin’s  herbarium. 

2.  T.  chryfophylla.  Golden-leaved  Grey-Vetch.  Purfli 

n.  2.  ( Galega  villofa  ; Michaux  Boreal. -Amer.  v.  2.  67  ? 

Purjls. ) — Proftrate,  downy.  Leaflets  five,  fomewhat  wedge- 
fhaped,  very  obtufe.  Flower -ftalks  oppofite  to  the  leaves. 
Legume  nearly  ftraight.  — Gathered  in  Georgia  by  Mr. 
Enflen,  flowering  in  July  and  Auguft.  Perennial.  Leaf- 
lets wedgefltaped-obovate  ; fmooth  above  ; filky  at  the  back. 
Stalks  elongated,  bearing  about  three  purple  flowers.  The 
Angular  circumftance  of  the  nearly  feflile  leaves  gives  it  the 
appearance  of  a trifoliate  plant,  the  lower  pair  of  leaflets 
refembling^/^tt/rtj-.  Michaux’s  fynonym  is  rendered  doubt- 
ful by  his  not  mentioning  the  fmall  number  of  leajlets,  one 
of  the  moft  ftriking  charafters.  Purjls. 

3.  T.  hifpidula.  Hifpid  Grey-Vetch.  Purfli  n.  3. 
( Galega  hifpidula ; Michaux  Boreal -Amer.  v.  2.  68.  G? 
ipicata  ; Walt.  Carol.  188.  Erebinthus ; Mitch,  as  above. 
Clitoria,  n.  3 ; Linn.  Hort.  Cliff.  498,  excluding  the  very 
erroneous  reference  to  Burmann. ) — Slender,  diffufe,  downy. 
Leaflets  numerous,  oblong-elliptical,  abrupt,  pointed. 
Flower-ftalks  oppofite  to  the  leaves.  Legume  falcate,  hif- 
pid. — In  pine  woods  and  on  flate  hills,  from  Virginia  to 
Georgia.  Perennial,  flowering  from  July  to  September. 
Leajlets  13  or  15.  Stalks  elongated,  bearing  from  three  to 
five  pale-red  flowers.  Purjh.  Every  part  of  this  deferip- 
tion  anfwers  to  the  original  fpecimens  of  Mitchell’s  plant, 
but  he,  as  well  as  Linnjeus,  fpeaks  of  the  tenth  Jlamen  as 
being  really  feparate  from  the  reft.  We  cannot  from  our 
fpecimens  determine  this  point.  The  Jlems  are  long, 
branched,  trailing,  round,  and  hairy.  Leajlets  with  ftrong 
oblique  tranfverfe  veins  ; fometimes  fmooth  above  ; always 
filky  beneath  ; their  length  about  an  inch.  BraBeas  lanceo- 
late. Calyx  very  brillly.  Perhaps  the  union  of  the  tenth 
fiamen  to  the  reft,  which  is  not  in  the  ufual  mode  continued 
quite  to  the  bafe,  even  in  T.  virginiana,  may  exift  lefs,  or 
not  at  all,  in  the  fpecies  before  us,  and  yet  the  plants  may 
together  conftitute  one  natural  genus. 

TEPID,  in  Natural  H'Jlory,  a term  ufed  by  writers  on 
mineral  waters,  to  exprefs  fuch  of  them  as  have  a lefs  fen- 
fible  cold  than  common  water. 

They  diftinguilh  all  the  medicinal  fprings  into  three 
kinds  ; the  hot,  the  tepid,  and  the  cold  : but  the  middle 
term  might  eafily  be  mifunderftood  to  mean  a great  deal 
more  than  they  exprefs  by  it : all  that  have  what  can  be 
called  the  leaft  feniible  warmth,  are  called  hot;  and  the 
tepid  are  diftinguifhed  from  the  abfolutely  cold,  only  by 
their  being  lefs  cold. 

Some  of  this  clafs  of  mineral  waters,  and  fome  few  alfo 
of  the  cold  ones,  have  a ftiarpifti  vinous  tafte,  which  is 
never  obferved  in  any  of  the  hot  ones.  This  tafte  is  loft 
on  giving  the  waters  the  flighteft  heat,  and  is  therefore  very 


difficult  to  be  guefled  at  as  to  its  origin.  It  is  not  only 
found  in  the  aluminous  and  vitriolate  waters,  but  alfo  in 
thofe  w'hich  are  manifeftly  nitrous,  and  which  abound  in 
fulphureous  falts,  quite  different  in  their  nature  from  acids. 
It  is  therefore  an  additional  fomewhat,  quite  diftinft  from 
the  faline  properties  of  the  fluid,  and  as  eafily  connected 
with  one  kind  of  that  as  with  the  others. 

The  caufe  of  heat  in  the  mineral  waters  remains  yet 
wholly  unknown,  notwithftanding  all  that  has  been  written 
concerning  it.  It  is  hard  to  believe,  that  there  are  con- 
tinual fubten-anean  fires  near  enough  the  furface,  to  give  a 
heat  that  preferves  itfelf  in  fo  great  a degree  to  the  very 
place  of  their  eruptions  ; and  it  is  equally  hai'd  to  conceive, 
that  there  can  be  beds  of  fermenting  mineral  matters,  fuffi- 
cient  in  quantity  and  force  to  have  given  the  fame  degree  of 
heat  to  waters  for  fo  many  ages,  as  fome  of  our  hot  fprings 
are  knowm  to  have  fubfifted.  Duclos’s  Exam,  des  Eaux 
Miner. 

TEPIDARIUM,  among  the  Romans,  a tepid  or 
blood-w'arm  bath,  which  was  joined  to  the  cold  and  hot 
baths,  and  was  a medium  between  the  tw'O  ; fo  that  if  any 
perfon  wanted  to  go  from  the  hot  to  the  cold  bath,  or  vice 
verfa,  he  always  took  the  tepid  bath  in  his  way. 

TEPIQUE,  in  Geography,  a town  of  Mexico,  in  the 
province  of  Xalifco  ; 5 miles  N.  of  Xalifeo. 

TEPIRU,  a town  of  South  America,  in  the  province 
of  Tucuman  ; 18  miles  N.W.  of  St.  Yago  del  Eftero. 

TEPKAS,  a Ruffian  fettlement  in  North  America,  on 
the  eaft  fide  of  Beering’s  ftrait.  N.  lat.  66°.  E.  long. 
112°  4'. 

TEPLITZ,  a town  of  Bohemia,  in  the  circle  of  Leit- 
meritz,  celebrated  for  its  warm  baths,  difeovered  in  762  ; 
14  miles  W.N.W.  of  Leitmeritz.  — Alfo,  a town  of 
Croatia  ; 8 miles  S.  of  Varafdin. 

TEPLOW,  Gregory  Nicolaicuitsch,  in  Biography, 
a Ruffian  writer,  educated  in  a feminai-y  at  Novogorod, 
where  he  diftinguifhed  himfelf  by  a Latin  tranflation  of 
prince  Cantemir’s  Satires,  and  a work  on  the  geography  of 
Ruflia,  neither  of  which  was  ever  printed.  In  1740  he 
was  employed  in  the  Academy  of  Sciences,  and  in  forming 
a catalogue  of  objefts  contained  in  the  Cabinet  of  Natur^ 
Hiftory.  He  thus  acquired  a tafte  for  that  fcience,  and 
particularly  for  botany  ; in  confequence  of  which  he  was 
made  an  adjunft  of  the  Society  in  1741,  and  in  the  follow- 
ing year  delivered  leftures  on  moral  philofophy,  that  were 
much  approved.  The  emprefs  Elizabeth  appointed  him 
tutor  and  travelling  companion  to  her  favourite,  count 
Rafumouflty,  who,  on  his  return  from  his  travels  in  1746, 
was  made  prefident  of  the  Academy  of  Sciences.  Teplow 
then  became  an  honorary  member,  direfted  the  inftitution 
in  the  name  of  the  prefident,  and  drew  up  rules  for  its 
better  regulation.  At  the  time  cf’the  emprefs’s  death  he  was  a 
counfellor  of  ftate  ; but  as  he  was  an  enemy  to  Peter  III.,  he 
was  arrefted  : afterwards  he  was  reftored  to  favour  ; never- 
thelefs,  two  months  after  his  being  made  a member  of  the 
council  of  ftate,  it  was  difeovered  that  he  had  joined  in  a 
confpiracy  to  dethrone  that  unfortunate  prince.  After  the 
depofition  of  Peter,  he  publiflied  manifeftations,  in  order  to 
render  him  odious,  and,  as  Bufehing  fays,  was  the  principal 
agent  in  putting  him  to  death.  For  this  fervice  he  is  faid 
to  have  received  a reward  of  20,000  rubles.  The  emprefs 
afterwards  made  him  a privy-counfelior  and  member  of  the 
fenate,  and  honoured  him  with  the  orders  of  Alexander 
Newfley  and  St.  Ann.  He  died  in  March  1779;  and  his 
works,  in  the*  Ruffian  language,  are,  “ A General  View  of 
Philofophy  “ Inftruftions  to  his  Son  “ A Colle6lion 
of  Songs,  with  Melodies  for  three  Voices;”  “ Inftrudions 
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for  the  Cultivation  of  foreign  Tobacco,  in  Leifer  Ruffia," 
diftributed  by  order  of  the  emprefs  through  that  province, 
in  1763.  Gen.  Biog. 

TEPOTI,  in  Geography,  a river  of  Paraguay,  which 
runs  into  the  Paraguay. 

TEPPELWODA.  See  Toppliswoda. 

TEPTERE,  a name  originally  Tartarian,  and  fignify- 
ing  a man  who  cannot  pay  his  taxes,  given  by  the  Ruffians 
to  a peculiar  tribe  formed  of  Finns  and  Tartars  in  the 
middle  of  the  i6th  century,  during  the  diffolution  of  the 
Khazan-Tartarian  empire.  They  eftabliffied  themfelves 
at  firft  in  that  part  of  the  Ural  mountains,  which  belongs 
to  the  government  of  Ufa.  At  prefent  they  are  fo  much 
intermingled,  that  their  origin  is  fcarcely  difcernible.  They 
are  found  to  increafe  in  number  ^t  every  fucceeding  cenfus. 
In  the  year  1762,  about  34,000  of  them  paid  the  impofts. 

TEPTON,  in  Geography,  a town  of  Thibet ; 30  miles 
N.W.  of  Sgigatchee. 

TEPWIA,  a town  on  the  W.  coaft  of  the  ifland  of 
Celebes.  S.  lat.  1°  4'.  E.  long.  1 19°  10'. 

TEQUEND  AMA,  a cataraft  near  Bogota,  the  capital 
of  New  Granada  (fee  Bogota),  which,  according  to  Bou- 
guer,  is  one  of  the  highell  in  the  world,  being  200  or  300 
fathoms  in  height,  and  its  fall  vertical.  Its  real  height  is 
probably  about  1320  feet.  The  river  Funza,  which  is  here 
very  confiderable,  paffes  along  a narrow  channel,  on  a high 
table  land,  and  is  poured  as  from  the  fpout  of  a vafe, 
in  one  arch  of  the  enormous  height  above  fpecified,  the 
noife  being  heard  at  the  diftance  of  feven  leagues.  This 
fall  is  received  in  a vail  cauldron  of  more  than  a league 
in  circumference ; and  the  quantity  of  water,  and  violence 
of  its  defeent,  form  a continual  mafs  of  clouds,  which  ren- 
ders it  fcarcely  vifible  in  the  evening  ; but  in  the  morning  it 
is  more  ftriking,  being  decorated  with  numerous  rainbows 
according  to  the  pofition  of  the  fpeftator.  The  vail  rocks 
which  form  the  cauldron  alfo  excite  admiration,  being  as 
regular  and  polilhed  as  if  cut  with  a chiffel : the  furround- 
ing heights  are  covered  with  trees,  ffirubs,  and  flowery 
plants,  while  the  fplendid  appearance  of  fome  of  the  birds, 
and  the  mufic  of  others,  render  the  cataradl  of  Tequen- 
dama  alike  fublime  and  beautiful. 

TEQUEPA,  a town  of  Mexico,  in  the  province  of 
Mechoacan,  on  a river  near  the  Pacific  ocean  ; 80  miles  S.E. 
of  Zacatula.  N.  lat.  17°  50b  W.  long.  102°  26'. 

TEQUERY  Bay,  a bay  on  the  fouth-eall  coall  of 
Cuba,  near  Cape  Cruz. 

TEQUIA,  a town  of  New  Grenada  ; 32  miles  S.W. 
of  Pamplona. 

TEQUIXQUIACATZANATL,  in  Ornithology.  See 
Gracula  Qinfcala. 

TER,  in  Geography,  a river  of  Spain,  which  rifes  in  the 
county  of  Cerdagne,  and  runs  into  the  Mediterranean,  about 
20  miles  E.  of  Gerona. 

TERA,  a fmall  river  of  Spain,  which  runs  into  the 
Orbega,  in  the  province  of  Leon. 

TERACE,  in  Rural  Economy,  a term  provincially  ap- 
plied to  a coarfe  hair  lieve,  for  feparating  the  inferior  flour 
from  the  bran. 

TERAIN,  in  Geography,  a river  of  France,  which  runs 
into  the  Oife,  near  CreiL. 

TERAKACO,  a peninfula  on  the  eaft  coaft  of  New 
Zealand,  of  which  Cape  Table  forms  the  eaftern  point. 

TERAMNUS,  in  Botany,  fo  called  by  Browne,  appa- 
rently in  allufion  to  its  delicately-fliaped  legume,  Ttfapv&To? 
being  ufed  particularly  to  exprefs  tlie  tendernefs  of  eatable 
pulfe  : aFjajw.ro;  was  a weed  hoftile  to  leguminous  plants. — 
Browne  Jam.  290.  Swartz  Prodr.  105.  Ind.  Occ.  1238. 


t.  25.  Schreb.  489.  Willd.  Sp.  PI.  v.  3 971.  Mart. 
Mill.  Di6l.  v.  4. — Clafs  and  order,  Diadelphta  Deeandr'ia. 
Nat.  Ord.  Papdionaceee,  Linn.  Leguminofee,  Juft". 

Gen.  Ch.  Cal.  Perianth  inferior,  of  one  leaf,  two- 
lipped, permanent ; its  upper  lip  rather  the  largeft,  divided  ; 
lower  three-cleft ; all  the  teeth  acute,  ereft,  converging. 
Cor.  papilionaceous.  Standard  inverfely  heart -fhaped, 
fpreading,  fomewhat  deflexed.  Wings  nearly  as  long, 
ereft,  approximated,  rounded  at  the  extremity.  Keel  very 
fmall,  concealed  in  the  calyx  between  the  bafes  of  the 
wings,  and  covering  the  ftamens,  feparable  into  two  petals. 
Stam.  Filaments  ten,  all  united  in  their  lower  part  into 
one  fet ; only  five  of  them  perfedl,  the  five  intermediate 
ones  being  minute,  without  anthers,  and  fhorter ; anthers 
five,  roundifli.  Pijl.  Germen  cylindrical,  flender,  downy  ; 
ftyle  none  ; ftigma  capitate,  roundifli.  Perk.  Legume 
linear,  bordered,  comprefied,  with  numerous  conftridlionB. 
Seeds  feveral,  roundifli,  comprefied,  abrupt  at  the  fummit. 

Elf.  Ch.  Keel  minute,  concealed  in  the  calyx.  Stamens 
all  connefted ; the  five  alternate  ones  without  anthers. 
Stigma  fefllle,  capitate.  Calyx  two-lipped.  Legume  li- 
near, with  many  feeds. 

1.  T.  voluhilis.  Smaller  Teramnus.  Swartz  Ind.  Occ. 
1241.  t.  25.  Willd.  n.  I,  excluding  all  the  fynonyms. — 
Leaflets  ovato-Ianceolate,  downy  beneath. — Native  of  rather 
moift  bufliy  alpine  places,  in  the  fouthern  part  of  Jamaica. 
The Jlem  is  herbaceous,  or  (lightly  woody  at  the  bafe  only, 
from  two  to  four  feet  high,  twining,  flender,  triangular, 
downy,  Ample  or  divided.  Leaves  alternate,  diftant, 
ftalked,  each  of  three  leajlets,  moftly  obtufe  with  a fmall 
point,  entire,  ribbed  and  veiny,  fmooth  and  bright-green 
above  ; downy  beneath  ; fometimes  accompanied  by  a pair 
of  fmaller  ones  at  the  bafe.  Their  common  footjlalk  is  about 
an  inch  long,  channelled,  downy,  with  a pair  of  minute 
linear  Jlipulas  at  the  bafe.  Clujlers  axillary,  flender,  fimple, 
longer  than  the  leaves,  of  feveral  fmall  reddifli-blue  Jloivers, 
in  diftant  couples,  on  (hort  partial  ftalks.  Legume  an  inch 
long,  flender,  hairy,  its  point  finally  hooked  ; the  valves 
fpiral  after  burfting. 

2.  T.  uncinatus.  Great  Hooked  Teramnus.  Swartz 

Ind.  Occ.  1239.  Willd.  n.  2.  (T.  n.  i ; Browne  Jam. 

290.  Dolichos  uncinatus;  Linn.  Sp.  PI.  1019.  Pha- 
feolus  hirfutus,  filiquis  reftis  et  aduncis  ; Plum.  Ic.  215. 
t.  221.  Ph.  fylveftris  minor,  (lore  minimo,  filiquis  longis 
teretibus  alba  lanugine  hirfutis  ; Sloane  Jam.  v.  i.  182.) — 
Leaflets  oblong  ; filky  beneath  ; hairy  above. — Native  of 
dry  bufliy  places,  in  various  parts  of  Jamaica.  The  root 
is  long  and  flender.  5/m'herbaceous,  fubdivided,  twining, 
flender,  triangular,  its  angles  hairy  and  fomewhat  bordered ; 
the  bafe  woody.  Leajlets  one  and  a half  or  two  inches 
long  ; their  common  Jlalh  an  inch,  or  inch  and  a half. 
St'ipulas  fmall,  downy,  deciduous.  Clujlers  axillary,  ftalked, 
often  a fpan  long,  twice  the  lengtli  of  the  leaves,  many- 
flowered.  Flowers  in  diftant  pairs,  fmall,  rcddifli.  Le- 
gume two  inches  long,  ftraight,  narrow,  comprefied,  hairy, 
ending  in  a bluntilh  hooked  point. 

TERAMO,  in  Geography,  a town  of  Naples,  in  Abruzzo 
Ultra  ; the  fee  of  a bifliop,  immediately  under  the  pope  ; 
22  miles  N.N.E.  of  Aquila.  N.  lat.  42°  37'.  E.  long. 
13°  49'* 

TERANE',  a town  of  Egypt,  on  the  weft  branch  of 
the  Nile  ; 18  miles  N.W.  of  Cairo.  N.  lat.  30°  30'.  E. 
long.  30°  45'. 

TERANO,  a town  of  Naples,  in  Calabria  Citra  ; 3 miles 
W.  of  Bifignano. 

TERASARSUK,  a town  of  Eaft  Greenland.  N.  lat. 
59°  55b  W.  long.  43°. 
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TERASPURG,  a town  of  Auftria ; 2 miles  N.  of 
Egenburg. 

TERATOSCOPIA,  formed  of  TEpwc,  prodtgy,  and 
o-xsTTEw,  / conjlder,  a kind  of  divination  by  the  appearance 
and  view  of  monfters,  prodigies,  fpeftres,  and  phantoms. 

TERBEDH,  in  the  Materia  Medicfl,  a name  given  by 
Avicenna  to  the  turbith,  a purging  drug,  mentioned  by 
all  the  authors  of  his  time  ; but,  in  general,  in  a very  con- 
fufed  manner. 

Garcias  tells  us,  that  the  Indians  ufe  it  to  purge  phlegm, 
and  that  they  add  ginger  to  it  by  way  of  corredfive ; and 
Avicenna  fays  the  fame  thing  of  its  ufe  in  his  time. 

TERBURGH,  Gerard,  in  Biography,  a painter  of 
domeftic  fcenes  of  exquifite  flcill,  was  born  at  Zwoll,  in 
the  province  of  Overyffel,  ifl  1608,  the  fon  of  a painter 
little  known,  from  whom  he  received  the  rudiments  of  the 
art.  He  began  his  career  as  a painter  of  portraits  in  fmall, 
and  had  acquired  confiderable reputation,  when  he  determined 
upon  travelling  through  Germany  and  Italy.  Unengaged  by 
the  fublimer  beauties  of  art  which  the  latter  country  offered 
to  his  view,  he  never  'changed  his  ftyle,  but  went  thence  to 
Paris  to  pradlife  it ; and  there  met  with  confiderable  fuccefs. 
From  thence  he  returned  to  Holland,  and  was  highly  ap- 
preciated, and  fully  employed.  He  attended  the  congrefs 
affembled  at  Munlter  in  1648,  for  the  negociation  of  the 
treaty  of  peace,  and  there  painted  his  celebrated  pidlure 
containing  portraits  of  the  plenipotentiaries  and  principal 
perfonages  affembled  on  that  occafion,  which  is  regarded  as 
his  mafter-piece  ; and  of  which  there  is  a print  by  Suyder- 
hoef.  while  engaged  upon  this  work,  he  was  invited  by 
count  Pigorando,  the  Spaniffi  ambaffador  at  the  congrefs, 
to  vifit  Spain,  and  went  there  in  confequence  ; where  he 
was  moft  favourably  received,  and  much  employed.  The 
Icing  conferred  upon  him  the  order  of  knighthood,  and  re- 
warded him  munificently  for  the  pidlures  he  painted.  Be- 
fides  portraits,  which  conftituted  the  principal  part  of  his 
praftice,  he  frequently  painted  converfations,  mufical  parties, 
ladies  at  their  toilettes,  and  domeftic  fubjefts,  which  he 
executed  with  a free,  but  rather  a heavy  pencil,  not  equal 
to  the  brilliancy  of  Metzu  and  Netfcher,  but  neverthelefs 
exceedingly  meritorious  and  agreeable  ; particularly  in  the 
clofe  imitations  of  his  draperies.  He  died  in  1681,  at 
Deventer,  where  he  fettled  on  his  return  from  Spain. 

TERCERA,  or  Terceira,  in  Geography,  one  of 
the  Azores  iflands,  fuppofed  to  have  derived  its  name 
from  its  ftanding  the  third  in  this  clufter  of  iflands 
in  point  of  fituation,  though  the  firft  in  dignity,  as  ap- 
pears from  a number  of  circumftances,  and  particularly 
from  its  communicating  its  name  to  the  reft.  This 
ifland  is  computed  at  54  miles  in  circumference,  and 
about  25  miles  in  length,  by  15  in  medial  breadth. 
Its  figure  is  almoft  circular,  the  coafts  high,  and  fo  fur- 
rounded  with  craggy  rocks,  that  it  is  deemed  impregnable  ; 
every  acceffible  part  on  the  coaft  being  defended  by  ftrong 
forts,  heavy  cannon,  and  a numerous  and  regular  garrifon. 
The  only  tolerable  port  in  the  whole  ifland  is  the  harbour 
of  Angra,  The  ifland  of  Tercera  is  fertile,  pleafant,  and 
healthy  { the  very  rocks,  which  elfewhere  are  dry  and 
barren,  produce  here  excellent  vines,  though  not  equal  to 
thofe  railed  in  the  Canaries  and  Madeira.  The  land  yields 
large  crops  of  wheat  and  other  grain,  pafture  for  cattle, 
and  a prodigious  variety  of  lemons,  oranges,  and  all  thofe 
fruits  peculiar  to  hot  and  cold  climates,  which  are  obferved 
to  be  propagated  to  the  greateft  advantage  in  temperate 
countries.  Befides  Angra,  there  are  feveral  other  towns 
and  large  villages  in  Tercera,  with  a number  of  forts  and 
garrifons,  under  the  dhreftion  oi  the  governor,  who  has  the 
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power  of  filling  up  all  vacancies  that  happen  among  the 
military  officers.  N.  lat.  38°  45'.  W.  long.  27°  6'. 

Tercera,  a fmall  ifland  in  the  Atlantic,  near  the  coaft 
of  Sierra  Leone. 

TERCERO,  a river  of  South  America,  which  rifes  in 
Tucuman,  and  joins  the  Salado  on  the  borders  of  Para- 
guay. 

TERCHIZ,  or  Tershiz.  SeeTuRSHisn. 

TER-CHOOUZ,  in  Omlthulogy.  See  Upupa  Epops. 

TERDINA,  in  the  Materia  Medlca,  a name  by  v/hich 
Paracelfus,  and  fome  other  authors,  have  called  the  great 
garden-valerian.  Ger.  Emac.  Ind.  2. 

TERDOPIO,  in  Geography,  a river  of  Italy,  which 
rune  into  the  Po,  12  miles  E.S.E.  of  Lumello. 

TEREBELLA,  in  Natural  Hljlory,  a genus  of  the 
Mollufca  order  of  Vermes  ; the  charafters  of  which  are, 
the  body  oblong,  creeping,  naked,  furnifhed  with  branchiae 
at  the  fides,  more  frequently  in  the  tube  ; the  mouth  la- 
biated,  toothlefs,  and  projefting  a clavated  probofeis ; tlie 
tentacula  or  feelers  about  the  mouth  numerous,  capillary, 
and  ciliated.  Gmelin  enumerates  eleven 

Species. 

CiRRATA.  Round,  body  with  triple  lateral  pencils. 
Found  in  the  fandy  bottom  of  the  Iceland  fea. 

Lapidaria.  With  eight  cirri  at  the  anterior  parts  of 
the  body,  about  the  mouth  four.  Found  in  the  Mediter- 
ranean fea,  within  the  clefts  of  rocks. 

Conchilega.  Whitifh,  with  numerous  filiform  cirri  at 
the  mouth,  the  upper  longeft  ; the  branchise  very  red'. 
Found  in  the  fea  wafhing  the  coaft  of  Holland. 

Complanata.  Depreffed,  mouth  with  four  cirri  ; the 
lateral  pencil-bearing  warts  of  the  body  arranged  on  both 
fides  in  a two-fold  feries. 

Carunculata.  Depreffed-quadrangular,  with  a four- 
fold feries  of  ventral  pencils,  and  no  cirri.  Found  in  the 
American  and  Indian  feas. 

Rostrata.  Tetraedrous,  with  a quadruple  feries  of 
pencils  from  the  body,  and  palate  elongated.  Found  !n  the 
Indian  fea. 

Flava.  Depreffed,  with  thirty-feven  branchiae  on  both 
fides,  and  bifurcated  tail.  Found  in  the  Indian  fea. 

Rubra.  Red,  depreffed ; tail  terminating  with  two 
cii'ri ; the  head  with  two  horny  moveable  jaws.  Found  in 
the  fea  furrounding  the  iflands  of  Zealand. 

Apjiroditois.  Round,  gradually  attenuated  backwards, 
below  fomewhat  depreffed  with  an  obfolete  furrow  ; no 
branchiae  in  the  eight  firft  fegments,  in  the  following  three 
fimple,  in  the  laft  fenfibly  greater,  one  being  turned,  pin- 
nated. Found  in  the  Indian  fea. 

BtcoRNis.  With  a fimple  terminal  two-horned  dife  of 
the  probofeis.  Found  in  the  America  ocean. 

Steleata.  With  a perfoliated  triple  dife  of  the  pro- 
bofeis ; the  anterior  armed  with  a truncated  horn,  radiated 
with  prickles.  Found  in  the  American  ocean. 

Terebella,  (dim.  of  terelra,)  in  Surgery,  a trepan,  or 
circular  faw,  for  removing  portions  of  the  flaill. 

TEREBIA,  in  Ancient  Geography,  a town  of  Afia,  in 
the  Greater  Armenia,  E.  of  the  fources  of  the  Tigris. 
Ptolemy. 

TEREBINTACEjE,  in  Botany,  the  94th  order  in 
Juffieu’s  fyftem,  the  12th  of  his  14th  clafs,  fo  denominated 
from  the  genus  for  which  he  choofes  to  retain  the  old  name 
of  Tereblnthus,  but  which  is  the  Pljiacla  of  Linnaeus.  Many 
of  the  plants  of  this  order  abound  in  an  effential  oil  of  the 
nature  of  turpentine,  or  fomething  like  it,  The  charadfers 
are  as  follow. 

Calyx 
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Calyx  of  one  leaf,  inferior-^  with  a definite  number  of 
fegments.  Petals  definite  in  number,  (rarely  wanting,) 
inferted  into  the  lower  part  of  the  calyx,  alternately  with 
its  fegments,  with  which  they  agree  in  number.  Stamens 
either  the  fame  number,  alternate  with  the  petals,  or  twice 
as  many,  inferted  into  the  fame  foot.  Germen  fuperior, 
either  fimple,  or  more  than  one,  of  a determinate  number. 
When  the  germen  is  fingle,  Jlyle  is  folitary,  (rarely  defi- 
cient,) with  a fimple  or  a AlvnAed  Jligma ; when  there  are 
feveral  germens,  the  ftigmas  equal  them  in  number.  Fruit 
either  capfular,  a berry,  or  a drupa,  of  one  or  more  fmgle- 
feeded  cells.  Where  there  are  feveral  germens,  there  are  as 
many  Ifyles,  or  fimple  ftigmas  ; and  the  fame  number  of 
diftinfl  fingle -feeded  capfules.  The  feeds  are  generally 
lodged  in  a bony  nut.  The  corculum  is  without  an  albumen, 
its  radicle  lateral,  and  refiexed  upon  the  lobes.  Stem  arbo- 
refcent  or  fhrubby.  Leaves  alternate,  without  Jlipidas, 
either  fimple,  or  ternate,  or  pinnate  with  an  odd  leaflet. 

Setfion  I.  Germen  fimple.  Fruit  of  one  cell,  vuith  a foli- 
tary feed. 

This  comprifes  Cajfuvium  of  Juflleu  and  Lamarck,  which 
is  the  Linnaean  Anacardium ; Anacardium  of  the  fame  authors, 
which  is  Semecarpus  of  Linnaeus  ; Mangfera ; Connarus ; 
Rhus;  and  Roureao^  Aublet,  Schreber’s  Robergia. 

Seif.  2.  Germen  fimple.  Fruit  of  many  cells,  fome  of 
‘which  are  occafonally  abortive. 

C neorum ; Rumphia ; Comocladia',  Canarium ; Idea  of 
Aublet ; Amyris  ; Toddalia,  which  is  CrantFia  of  Schreber, 
Scopolia  of  Sm.  Plant.  Ic.  (fee  Scopolia);  Scinus ; 
Spathelia ; Terebinthus  of  Tournefort  and  Juflieu,  the  Lin- 
naean P facia ; Burfera ; Toluifera;  Tapiria  of  Aublet, 
which  is  Schreber’s  jonquelia;  Poupartia  of  Commerfon, 
perhaps  not  different  from  our  Spondias  Mangifea ; and 
Spondias  itfelf,  compofe  this  fedfion. 

Sedf.  3.  Germen  feveral.  Fruit  of  many  fngle-feeded 
capfules. 

Here  are  only  three  genera  ; Simaba  of  Aublet,  which  is 
Schreber’s  Zvuingera;  Aylanthus  of  Desfontaines ; and 
Brucea  of  L’Heritier. 

Sedl.  4.  Genera  akin  to  Tercbintaceee,  but  differing  in 
lacing furnijhed  auith  a fefhy  albumen,  ‘which  brings  them  near  to 
Rhamni  ; fee  that  article. 

Cnefis  of  Juflieu,  Lamarck  Illuftr.  t.  387;  Fagara; 
Zanthoxylum;  and  Ptelea. 

Sedf.  5.  Genera  akin  to  Terebintaceie,  and  (like  the  true 
plants  of  this  order)  defitute  of  a fefhy  albumen. 

Dodoncea;  Averrhoa ; Juglans. 

Juflieu  announces  an  intention  of  dividing  this  order  into 
Cajfuvia,  true  Terebintaceie,  and  Zanthoxyla  ; the  firft  having 
fimple  leaves,  a fingle-feeded  fruit,  and  an  afeending  radicle ; 
the  fecond  generally  pinnate  or  ternate  foliage,  a drupa  with 
feveral  fingle-feeded  nuts,  and  a defeending  radicle  ; and 
the  third  pinnate  or  ternate  foliage,  moftly  marked  with 
pellucid  dots  ; fruit  of  many  cells  or  many  capfules,  each 
with  folitary  feeds  ; and  a flefliy  albumen  furrounding  a 
ftraight  corculum.  A fourth  order  would  arife  out  of  cer- 
tain genera  now  intermixed  with  the  reft,  but  not  properly 
coming  under  any  of  the  three  juft  defined,  being  themfelves 
perhaps  entitled  to  lay  the  foundation  of  future  orders,  not 
as  yet  difeovered. 

TEREBINTHINA,  in  Medicine,  Natural  Hifory,  &c. 
See  Turpentine. 

TEREBINTHUS,  in  Botany,  TEppiGoi;  of  Diofeorides. 
See  PisTACiA  and  Terebintaceje. 

TEREBOTIN,  a word  iifed  by  Paracelfus for  the  com- 
mon turpentine. 

TEREBRA,  from  tepew,  to  bore,  a trepan,  or  trephine. 
Voi,.  XXXV, 


Alfo,  an  inftrument  called  a perforator,  fuch  as  is  contained 
in  the  generality  of  cafes  of  trephining  inftruments,  and  is 
ufed  for  making  a hole,  in  which  the  centre  pin  of  the  tre- 
phine is  to  work. 

TEREBRATULA,  in  Natural  Hfory,  a name  given 
by  Mr.  Lhuyd  and  Gualtieri  to  fome  fpecies  of  the  fmootli 
conchas  anomiae,  which  have  near  the  head  of  the  fliell  a fmall 
hole,  which  looks  as  if  bored  by  art.  See  Concha  Ano- 
mia,  and  Shells. 

TERECOL,  in  Geography,  a town  of  Hindooftan,  in 
Concan  ; 16  miles  N.N.W.  of  Goa. 

TEREDO,  in  Natural  Hifory,  a gen\us  of  the  Teftacea 
order  of  Vermes,  the  chara6fers  of  which  are,  that  the  ani- 
mal is  a terebella,  with  two  hemifpheric  calcareous  valve^, 
cut  off  before,  and  two  lanceolated  ; the  fliell  is  round, 
flexuous,  and  capable  of  penetrating  wood.  Gmelin  reckons 
three 

Species. 

Navalis.  The  fhell  very  {lender,  cylindric  and  fmootli. 

Utriculus.  Shell  folid,  cylindric  and  undulated. 

Clava.  Shell  clavated  at  one  end,  the  other  curved, 
narrower,  obtufe,  and  perforated  in  the  middle. 

The  head  of  the  Teredo  navalis,  called  by  Linnaeus  cala- 
mitas  naviitm,  is  well  prepared  by  nature  for  the  hard  offices 
it  is  to  undergo,  being  coated  with  a ftrong  armour,  and 
furnifhed  with  a mouth  dike  that  of  the  leech  ; by  which  it 
pierces  w'ood,  as  that  animal  does  the  fkin  : a little  above 
this  it  has  two  horns,  which  feem  a kind  of  continuation  of 
the  fliell  ; the  neck  is  as  ftrongly  provided  for  the  fervice  of 
the  creature  as  the  head,  being  furnifhed  with  feveral  ftrong 
mufcles  ; the  reft  of  the  body  is  only  covered  by  a very 
thin  and  tranfparent  flcin,  through  which  the  motion  of  the 
inteftines  is  plainly  feen  by  the  naked  eye  ; and  by  means  of 
the  microfeope,  feveral  other  very  remarkable  particulars  be- 
come vifible  there. 

This  creature  is  wonderfully  minute  when  newly  excluded 
from  the  egg,  and  at  its  utmoft  bignefs  is  a foot  long  ; three 
or  four  inenes  are  however  its  more  frequent  length. 

When  the  bottom  of  a veffel,  or  any  other  piece  of  wood 
conftantly  under  water,  is  inhabited  and  injured  by  ever  fo 
great  a number  of  thefe  worms,  there  is  no  fign  of  the  da- 
mage to  be  perceived  on  the  furface,  nor  are  the  creatures 
vifible  till  the  outer  part  of  the  wood  is  cut  or  broken 
away  ; then  their  ffielly  habitations  come  in  fight : thefe  lie 
fo  near  the  furface,  however,  as  to  have  an  eafy  communi- 
cation with  the  water,  and  there  is  a multitude  of  little  per- 
forations in  the  very  furface  through  which  the  inhabitant 
infefts  throw  out  the  extremities  of  their  little  flielly  horns  ; 
thefe  are  of  a reddifh  colour,  and  may  be  diftinguilhed 
by  an  accurate  obferver  in  form  of  fo  many  red  pro- 
minent points  ; they  all  are  retrafted  on  the  leaft  touch,  and 
are  thrown  out  again  as  foon  as  all  is  quiet.  From  thefe 
points,  or  the  fmall  apertures  which  give  them  a way  out, 
are  the  cells  of  the  teredines  to  be  traced.  They  are  com- 
pofed  of  a pearly  or  fhelly  matter,  ^hich  forms  a long 
tube  with  various  windings  and  turnings,  which  mark 
the  abode  of  the  creature  ; but  which  ufually  neither  ad- 
heres to  the  body  of  the  animal  nor  to  the  wood.  Thefe 
cafes  or  tubes  are  always  more  or  lefs  loofe  in  the  wood,  and 
there  is  ever  a large  fpace  within  them,  for  the  body  of  the 
animal  to  be  furrounded  every  way  with  water.  They  are 
very  fmooth  on  the  inner  fnrface,  and  fomewhat  rougher 
without ; and  are  much  harder  and  firmer  in  the  cells 
of  the  older  and  larger  animals  than  in  thofe  of  the  young 
ones. 

Thefe  ffielly  tubes  are  compofed  of  feveral  rings,  or  an- 
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nular  parts  ; but  thefe  differ  greatly  in  their  length.  There 
is  an  evident  care  in  thefe  creatures,  never  to  injure  one  an- 
other’s habitations  ; by  this  means  each  tubule  or  cafe  is 
preferved  entire,  and  in  fuch  pieces  of  wood  as  have  been 
found  eaten  by  them  into  a fort  of  honey-comb,  there  never 
is  feen  a paflage  or  communication  between  any  two  of 
the  tubules,  though  the  woody  matter  between  them  often 
is  not  thicker  than  a piece  of  writing-paper. 

The  vaft  increafe  of  thefe  animals,  and  their  flielly  tubules, 
naturally  lead  to  a confideration  of  the  manner  of  their 
generation  ; and  when  we  confider  that  each  of  thefe  crea- 
tures is,  from  the  time  when  it  is  produced  from  the  egg, 
immediately  lodged  in  a cell,  in  which  it  lives  without  the 
le^ft  poflibihty  of  getting  into  that  of  another  animal  of  its 
own  kind,  or  receiving  one  of  them  into  its  own,  it  is  not 
eafy  to  account  for  the  propagation  of  the  fpecies  in  the 
common  way.  This,  however,  is  folved  by  an  accurate 
anatomical  obfervation  of  the  animals  themfelves,  fince  in 
every  individual  the  parts  of  generation  in  both  fexes,  and 
both  the  femen  and  ovula  ai'e  found.  Each  individual  there- 
fore evidently  ferves  by  itfelf  for  the  propagation  of  the 
fpecies ; and  this  is  probably  very  often  the  cafe  in  earth- 
worms, and  other  of  the  hermaphrodite  animals.  All  the 
yet  known  kinds  of  thefe  being  foft-bodied  ; and  probably, 
though  they  often  meet  one  another,  and  copulate  in  pairs, 
yet  when  they  have  not  opportunity,  the  parts  copulate  in 
tlie  individual. 

Eggs  are  found  in  great  plenty  in  the  bodies  of  tliefe  ani- 
mals in  June,  and  are  difcharged  with  the  water  into  the 
fea,  where  the  far  greater  part  of  them,  doubtlefs,  become 
food  for  other  fmall  marine  animals ; and  the  few  that  afffx 
themfelves  to  any  piece  of  wood  they  are  walked  againft, 
hatch  and  get  into  its  fubftance  in  the  manner  of  their 
parents. 

The  kind  of  wood  in  which  thefe  worms  are  lodged, 
makes  a great  difference  in  the  appearance  of  their  cells,  as 
they  work  much  more  fpeedily  and  fuccefsfully  in  fome  kinds 
than  in  others.  The  fir  and  alder  are  the  two  kinds  they 
feem  to  eat  with  the  greateff  eafe,  and  in  which  they  grow 
to  the  greateff  fize.  In  the  oak  they  feem  to  make  but  a 
very  flow  progrefs,  and  ufually  appear  very  fmall,  and 
poorly  nourifhed.  The  colour  of  their  flielly  tubules  is  often 
brown  in  this  wood  ; which  feems  plainly  owing  to  the 
effeft  of  its  juices. 

Poifonous  ointments  are  alfo  found  to  be  of  forae  ufe  in 
deftroying  them,  on  rubbing  over  the  wood:  fome  have 
thought  that  burning  the  furface  was  an  effeftual  way  of 
preferring  them,  but  this  has  been  found  to  be  otherwife. 
The  fureff  method  of  avoiding  them  in  particular  works, 
is  the  uling  of  bitter  or  very  folid  woods  ; the  firff  kind  they 
are  found  never  to  touch,  and  in  the  other  they  make  but 
flow  progrefs.  Mixtures  of  lime,  fulphur,  and  colocynth, 
with  pitch,  for  covering  over  the  furiaces  of  boards,  &c. 
have  been  found  of  fome  ufe. 

It  feems  very  evident,  that  boards  and  other  pieces  of 
wood  have  been  fubjedl  to  be  eaten  by  thefe  animals,  from 
all  times  that  we  have  any  knowledge  of  ; for  the  ff one  called 
iapis  fyrirtgoidcs  is  evidently  no  other  than  wood  thus  eaten, 
petrified  by  long  lying  in  the  earth,  together  with  the  tubules 
of  the  worms.  The  mafies  of  this  with  the  grain  of  wood 
yet  plain  in  them,  are  common  in  many  places  among  fea- 
fliells,  and  other  marine  remains  at  great  depths,  and  have 
evidently  been  brought  thither  in  very  diftant  times,  and 
before  thofe  changes  were  made  in  the  furface  of  the  earth 
of  which  we  have  no  accounts  in  our  earlieff  hiftories. 
Sellii  Hill.  Natur.  Teredinis. 

TEREDON,  in  Ancient  Geography,  a town  of  Afia,  in 


Babylonia,  on  an  ifland  which  was  formed  by  the  Tigris  a£ 
its  mouth.  (Ptol. ) Dionyfius  Periegetes  places  the  town  of 
Teredon  at  the  mouth  of  the  Euphrates. 

TEREK,  in  Geography,  a mountain  of  Afia,  between 
Great  and  Little  Bucharia. 

Tekek,  one  of  the' rivers  that  fall  into  the  Cafpian  fea. 
It  originates  in  the  Caucafian  mountains,  runs  at  firff  to- 
wards the  W.  and  S.,  but  turns  afterwards  entirely  to  the  E. 
and  in  about  N.  lat.  44°,  and  E.  long.  65°,  difcharges  itfelf 
into  the  Cafpian.  It  takes  up  in  its  courfe  the  Bakfan,  the 
Malka,  and  the  Soonlha,  among  many  other  mountain- 
brooks  and  rivers.  Its  fource  lies  properly  in  the  Snow- 
mountains  of  Caucafus,  on  the  higheff  partition-ridges  of 
the  frontiers  of  Georgia.  It  is  rapid  in  its  courfe  ; and,  ir. 
the  months  of  July  and  Auguff,  when  the  fnow  melts, 
fwells  to  the  height  of  eight  or  ten  feet  above  its  ufual 
level  in  autumn,  winter,  and  fpring  ; overflowing  its  banks, 
and  inundating  the  adjacent  country,  forming  for  itfelf  new 
beds,  and  choaking  the  old  with  fand.  In  its  lower  courfe, 
as  far  as  Kitzliar,  it  is  almoff  entirely  unaccompanied  by 
woods  ; farther  up,  to  Starogladka,  hy  a few  ; and  thence 
upwards,  its  banks  are  richly  garnifhed  with  foreffs,  parti- 
cularly of  oaks,  wild  fruit-trees,  and  a variety  of  others. 
It  does  not  freeze  over  every  year,  though  in  winter  it 
abounds  with  driving  ice.  In  this  feafon  its  water  is  tole- 
rably clear,  which  at  other  times,  above  Kitzliar,  is  turbid, 
with  earthy  particles  ; but  when  taken  up,  it  foon  becomes 
clear,  and  is  then  bright,  well-tailed,  and  of  good  quality. 
Below  Kitzliar,  the  river  has  a lefs  fall,  and  feparates  into 
feveral  arms,  in  which  the  parted  ftream  flows  fo  gently, 
that  it  has  time  to  depofit  its  earthy  particles,  which  alter- 
nately fill  up  thefe  arms ; fo  that  one  or  the  other  occa- 
fionally  reprefents  the  main  river.  In  the  lower  regions,  on 
the  fliores  of  the  Terek,  are  feen  vineyards,  mulberry  and 
other  fruit-trees,  to  which  fucceed  falt-lakes,  and  fprings  of 
the  fame  nature.  Its  bed  is  formed  moffly  of  fand  and 
clay.  With  regard  to  fifli,  the  Terek,  as  well  as  all  its 
collateral  rivers,  is  poor.  Yet  there  are  caught  in  it  ftur- 
eon  (acipenfer  ffurio),  beluga  (acipenfer  hufo),  ferruga 
acipenfer  ffellatus,  Pall.),  plenty  of  falmon,  fat-filh  (cy- 
prinus  chalcoides),  carp,  barbel  (cyprinus  barbus),  ffiad* 
pike,  fudak  (lucio  perca),  perch  (perca  fluviatilis),  lefchtfe 
(cyprinus  barba,)  otters,  beavers,  tortoifes,  &c. 

Terek,  in  Ornithology.  See  .Scolopax  Cinerea. 

TERELLA,  in  Geography,  a town  of  Naples,  in  the 
Molife  ; 4 miles  N.  of  Molife. 

"^ERENCE,  Publius  Terentius,  in  Biography,  a 
Latin  writer  of  comedies,  was  born,  as  it  is  fuppofed,  at 
Carthage  about  the  year  of  Rome  560  (B.C.  194.)  Being 
brought  to  Rome  as  a Have,  when  young,  he  was  in  the 
fervice  of  a perfen  named  Terentius,  a fenator,  from  whom 
he  derived  his  name.  The  purity  and  politenefs  of  his  lan- 
guage evince  his  having  enjoyed  the  benefit  of  a good 
Roman  education.  After  his  emancipation,  he  was  ho- 
noured with  the  friendfliip  of  feveral  Romans  of  rank,  fuch 
as  Scipio  Africanus  the  younger,  and  the  younger  Lelius. 
His  comedies  wei’e  founded  upon  the  Greek  model,  and 
tranflated,  either  wholly  or  in  part,  from  the  Greek.  The 
firff  comedy  which  he  is  faid  to  have  brought  upon  the  ffage, 
was  the  “ Andrio,”  reprefented  in  the  year  B.C.  166. 
But  though  this  was  the  firff  of  his  comedies  that  was  adled, 
it  appears  that  it  was  not  the  firff  which  he  had  written. 
The  fix  comedies  of  Terence  that  are  ffill  extant  were  ex- 
hibited at  Rome  from  the  year  B.C.  166  to  160.  They 
were  heard  with  great  applaufe ; the  “ Eunuchus”  was 
repeated  twice  in  the  fame  day,  and  he  is  laid  to  have 
received  for  it  8000  feffcrces  (about  64/.)  Scipio  and 
* Lelius, 
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Lelius,  as  tradition  reports,  had  a great  part  in  the  com- 
pofition  of  Terence’s  comedies.  Terence  himfelf  in  a 
prologue  feems  tacitly  to  acknowledge  the  fadi.  But 
modern  writers  and  critics,  who  have  reafoned  on  this  fadl, 
think  it  very  improbable.  Generals  and  llatefmen  were 
not  perfons  likely  to  poffefs  the  habit  of  dramatic  com- 
pofition,  whatever  previous  hints  or  fubfequent  corredlions 
they  might  furnilh  ; and  belides  it  is  obferved,  that  no 
writings  more  ftrongly  indicate  by  their  ftyle  and  manner 
that  they  are  the  production  of  a iingle  hand  than  thofe  of 
Terence.  After  he  had  prefented  thefe  comedies  to  the 
public  he  departed  for  Greece,  and  never  returned  to 
Rome.  Some  have  accounted  for  this  circumftance,  by 
fuppofing  that  he  periflted  by  Ihipwreck  ; others  afHrm  that 
he  died  in  Greece,  from  the  grief  he  experienced  on  account 
of  the  lofs  of  his  baggage  and  fome  new  comedies,  which 
he  had  compofed,  by  an  accident  at  fea. 

The  judgment  of  critics  on  the  performances  of  Terence 
has  been  very  different,  though  their  real  merit  is  faid  not 
to  be  of  difficult  eftimation.  It  is  generally  allowed  that  he 
is  defective  in  inveation  and  originality  of  obfervation.  This 
fufficiently  appears  from  his  having  Greek  manners  and 
characters  in  all  his  plays.  He  was  likewife  a plagiarift, 
with  regard  to  the  fentiments,  as  well  as  to  the  plots  and 
incidents  of  his  pieces  ; but  a very  competent  judge  ob- 
ferves,  “ that  he  is  juftly  entitled  to  the  praife  of  judicious 
feleCtion,  happy  difpofition,  and  purity  and  neatnefs  of 
language  ; and  that,  as  a Latin  writer,  in  a ftyle  of  elegance 
of  which  there  are  fo  few  examples,  he  was  highly  prized 
in  his  own  times,  and  is  invaluable  in  ours.  Cicero,  who 
fpeaks  of  him  as  a tranllator  of  Menander,  applauds  him  as 
the  only  one  who  had  exprefled  in  the  Latin  language  all 
the  politenefs  and  amenity  of  the  original  ; and  Casfar,  in 
fome  well-known  lines,  calls  him  ‘ the  lover  of  pure 
diffion  and  alfo  by  the  epithet  of  the  halved  Menander ; 
and  his  regret  that  Terence  did  not  pofTefs  the  vh  comica,  as 
well  as  the  other  excellencies  of  his  model,  points  out  his 
deficiencies.”  Of  the  numerous  editions  of  Terence,  the 
moft  efteemed  are  the  following;  niz.  the  “ Variorum,” 
Amft.  and  Lugd.  Batav.  1686;  “ Bentleii,”  Cantab,  qto. 
1726;  “ 'Wefterhovii,”  Hag.  C.  qto.  1726;  “ Zeunii,” 
Lipf.  8vo.  1774;  “ Brunckii,”  Bafil,  4to.  1779.  Voff. 
Poet.  Lat.  Gen.  Biog. 

TERENJABIN,  in  the  Materia  Medica  of  the  Ancient 
Arabians,  a word  ufed  to  exprefs  a kind  of  manna  called 
by  fome  manna  majlichina,  from  its  round  globules  refembling 
the  drops  of  maftich,  and  by  the  phyficians  of  many  parts  of 
the  world  at  prefent.  Manna  Perficum;  which  fee.  See 
farther  about  this  drug  in  Philof.  Tranf.  N°472.  vol.  xliii. 
p.  87. 

TERES  Ligamentum,  in  Anatomy,  one  of  the  liga- 
ments of  the  hip-joint.  See  Extremities. 

Teres  Ligamentum  Uteri.  See  Generation. 

Teres  Major  and  Minor,  two  mufcles  of  the  ffioulder,  fo 
called,  becaufe  their  figure  is  fomewhat  rounded. 

The  teres  major  (fcapulo-humerien,  le  grand  rond)  is 
elongated  and  flattened,  placed  at  the  lower  and  back  part 
of  the  ffioulder,  and  extending  from  the  inferior  angle  of 
the  fcapula  to  the  pofterior  edge  of  the  bicipital  groove  of 
the  humerus.  The  latiffimus  dorfi,  the  ffiin,  and  the  long 
head  of  the  triceps,  cover  it  behind  ; in  front,  it  is  covered  by 
the  latiffimus,  the  axillary  veffels  and  plexus  of  nerves,  the  ffiort 
head  of  the  biceps,  and  the  coraco-brachialis.  Its  upper 
edge  correfponds  firft  to  the  teres  minor,  then  is  feparated 
from  that  mufcle  by  the  long  head  of  the  triceps,  and  laftly 
correfponds  to  the  fubfcapularis,  from  which  riie  circumflex 
vedcl  a^)d  nerve  feparate  it.  The  lower  edge,  covered  by 


the  fliin,  forms,  with  the  latiffimus,  tlie  border  of  the  axilla. 
The  inferior  or  external  extremity  of  the  mufcle  is  fixed  to 
the  external  furface  of  the  inferior  angle  of  the  fcapula,  and 
to  the  neighbouring  part  of  its  lower  edge  : thence  it  afeends, 
palling  obliquely  outwards,  retaining  nearly  an  uniform 
breadth  (about  three  fingers)  throughout ; and  is  attached,  to 
the  pofterior  margin  of  the  bicipital  groove.  The  latter  at- 
tachment takes  place  by  means  of  a flattened  tendon,  about  an 
inch  broad,  which  correfponds  in  front  to  that  of  the  latiffimus 
dorfi.  There  is  a fmall  burfa  mucofa  between  its  pofterior 
furface  and  the  humerus.  It  lines  the  bicipital  groove  by 
fome  fibres,  which  meet  thofe  of  the  pedloralis  major.  Mufcii- 
lar  fibres  arife  from  tlie  outer  furface  and  inferior  angle  of  the 
fcapula,  from  the  lower  portion  of  the  inferior  cofta,  and  from 
a feptum  between  this  mufcle  and  the  infrafpinatus  ; and  they 
terminate  on  the  tendon  juft  deferibed.  It  carries  the  arm 
backw'ards  ; depreftes  it  when  it  has  been  raifed  ; rotate* 
the  humerus  on  its  axis,  fo  as  to  turn  the  arm  inwards  or 
forwards.  In  conjunftion  with  the  latiffimus,  and  pedloralis 
major,  it  will  fix  the  arm  againft  the  fide.  It  will  pull  the 
fcapula  forwards  or  upwards  to  the  arm,  when  that  is  fixed. 

Teres  minor  (petit  rond)  is  a fmall  elongated  mufcle, 
lying  at  the  pofterior  and  under  part  of  the  ffioulder,  extending 
from  the  inferior  edge  of  the  fcapula  to  the  external  tubercle, 
of  the  humerus.  Covered  behind  by  the  deltoid  and  flein,  it 
covers  in  front  the  edge  of  the  fcapula,  the  infrafcapular 
artery,  the  long  head  of  the  triceps,  and  the  orbicular  ligament 
of  the  ffioulder -joint.  Its  upper  edge  is  either  continuous 
with  the  infrafpinatus,  fo  that  they  form  but  one  mufcle,  or 
is  feparated  from  it  by  a cellular  line.  Towards  the  back 
part  there  is  an  aponeurotic  feptum  between  them.  The 
lower  edge  is  clofe  to  the  teres  major  behind,  but  feparated 
from  it  anteriorly  by  the  lon^  head  of  the  triceps.  The 
lower  or  pofterior  extremity  is  fmall  and  pointed,  and  begins 
its  attachment  to  the  fcapula,  juft  where  that  of  the  teres 
major  ends,  between  the  latter  mufcle  and  the  infrafpinatus : 
it  paffes  obliquely  upwards  and  outwards,  fixed  to  the  lower 
and  outer  edge  of  the  fcapula,  and  is  inferted  in  the  lower 
or  back  part  of  the  great  tubercle  of  the  humerus.  This 
infertion  is  effedfed  by  means  of  a tendon,  clofely  connedled 
to  that  of  the  infrafpinatus,  difperfing  fome  of  its  fibres  011 
the  orbicular  ligament,  and  receiving  the  fieffiy  fibres  in  all 
diredtions  from  the  origin  of  the  mufcle.  Its  adlion  has 
exadlly  the  fame  efteft  with  that  of  the  infrafpinatus ; 
which  fee. 

Teres  Folium,  in  Botany.  See  Leaf. 

TERESA,  or  Theresa,  in  Biography,  2.  faint  in  the  Ro- 
man Catholic  church,  was  born,  of  a noble  family,  at  Avila, 
in  Old  Caftile,  in  March  1515.  Her  father,  by  reading  the 
lives  of  faints  to  his  family,  infpired  her,  at  an  early  age,  witli 
an  enthufiaftic  fervour,  which  induced  her  to  elope  with  one  of 
her  brothers,  to  feek  martyrdoms  among  the  Moors.  When 
they  were  brought  back,  they  indulged  the  fame  paffion  by 
conftrudling  little  hermitages  in  the  garden,  whither  they 
retired  to  perform  their  exercifes  of  devotion  at  twelve  years 
of  age.  Terefa  loft  her  mother,  and  was  boarded  in  an 
Auguftine  convent,  and  this  fituation  prevented  her  being 
fcduced  by  the  pleafures  of  the  world,  for  which  ffie  began 
to  indulge  a propenfity  in  confequence  of  reading  romances ; 
but  for  her  farther  fecurity  ffie  took  the  veil  in  the  Carmebte 
monaftery  of  the  Incarnation  at  Avila,  in  her  twenty-fecond 
year.  Her  perfon  was  beautiful,  and  attradted  the  admira- 
tion and  love  of  all  who  faw  her  ; but  her  religious  ideas, 
though  tender  and  rapturous,  were  auftere  ; and  perceiving 
that  the  difeipline  of  the  houfe  in  which  ffie  refided  wa? 
relaxed,  flie  undertook  a reform  of  the  Carmelite  order. 
After  much  oppolition,  ffie  fucceeded  in  eftabliffiing  the 
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firft  monaftery  of  the  female  reform  at  Avila,  in  1562,  and 
having  extended  her  plan  to  the  religious  males  of  the  order, 
file  founded  in  156B  the  monaftery  of  Dorvello,  which  was 
the  origin  of  the  more  rigid,  or  barefooted,  Carmelites.  Her 
zeal  and  affiduity  enabled  her  to  found  thirty  religious 
houfes  of  the  reform,  fourteen  for  men  and  fixteen  for 
women  ; and  after  her  death  it  extended  through  all  the 
Catholic  countries  of  Chrijftendom.  Terefa  died  at  Alva  in 
October  1582,  in  the  68th  year  of  her  age.  She  was 
canonized  by  Gregory  XV.  in  1621  ; and  afterwards  be- 
came the  patron  faint  of  Spain.  See  Carmelites. 

Teresa,  in  Geography,  a town  of  Spain,  in  the  province 
of  Valeneia  ; 10  miles  N.W.  of  Segorbe. 

TERESSA.  See  Terressa. 

TERETES,  in  Horfes,  one  of  the  three  forts  of  worms 
which  infeft  the  bodies  of  them,  and  which  are  very  trouble- 
fome  and  injurious.  See  Ascarides,  Bots,  and  Worms. 

This  fort  of  worm,  which  is  found  in  horfes,  refembles  the 
common  earth-worms  in  many  refpefts,  being  only  fharper 
at  both  ends,  callous  towards  the  middle,  and  they  do  not 
contraft  or  dilate  themfelves  fo  eafily.  Some  of  thefe,  which 
have  been  feen  to  come  from  horfes,  hinder  them  from  thriv- 
ing till  they  are  diflodged  by  proper  remedies. 

TE  RET  RUM,  in  Surgery.  See  Terebra. 

TERFEZ,  in  Natural  Hijlory,  the  name  given  by  the 
Africans  to  the  truffles  found  in  the  defarts  of  Numidia, 
and  other  places  in  that  part  of  the  world,  in  great 
abundance. 

Thefe  are  much  more  delicately  tafted  than  the  European 
truffles,  and  are  white  on  the  outfide.  They  are  called  by 
fome  of  the  Africans  kema,  and  by  the  Arabian  writers 
cantha  and  eamahe. 

TERFOWA,  in  Geography,  a town  of  Africa,  in  the 
kingdom  of  Tunis  ; 120  miles  S.  of  Tunis. 

TERFOWY,  a town  of  Nubia;  150  miles  S.  of  Syene. 
N.  lat.  21°  40'.  E.  long.  34°  5'. 

TERGA,  a town  of  Morocco,  on  the  Morbeya ; 90 
miles  N.  of  Morocco. 

Terga.  See  Hair. 

TERGARRY,  a town  of  Hindooftan,  in  Bednore  ; 14 
miles  S.E.  of  Simogu. 

TERGAZA,  in  Ancient  Geography,  a town  of  Africa, 
which  was  one  of  thofe  which  Manlius  took  poflefTion  of 
in  the  third  Punic  war,  and  which  he  pillaged. 

TERGESTE.  See  Trieste. 

TERGESTICUS  Sinus,  a gulf  of  Italy,  on  the  coaft 
of  the  Adriatic  fea.  It  took  its  name  from  the  town 
Tergefte,  which  was  fituated  there. 

TERGIFOETOUS  Plants,  fuch  as  bear  their  feeds  on 
the  backfides  of  their  leaves  : fuch  are  the  capillaries.  See 
Capillary. 

TERGIL,  in  Geography,  a town  of  Afiatic  Turkey,  in 
the  province  of  Erzerum ; 30  miles  E.  of  Pain. 

TERGIS,  in  Ancient  Geography,  a town  of  Africa,  in 
Libya,  on  the  confines  of  Ethiopia. 

TERGISONUS,  a river  of  Italy,  in  Venetia,  N.  of  the 
river  Padus. 

TER-GOUD,  or  Ter-gouw, in  Geography.  See  Goud. 

TERGOVITZ,  or  Tergovista,  a town  and  capital  of 
Walachia,  where  the  waiwode  has  a palace  ; 64  miles  S.E. 
of  Hermenftadt.  N.  lat.  45°  3'.  E.  long.  25°  29'. 

TERHALTEN,  a fmaU  ifland  near  the  coaft  of  Terra 
del  Fuego.  S.  lat.  55°  20'. 

TERHEY,  a town  of  Holland ; 10  miles  W.  of  Delft. 

TE  RID  AT  A,  in  Ancient  Geography,  a town  of  Afia,  in 
Mefopotamia,  on  the  banks  of  the  Euphrates.  Ptolemy. 

TERINA,  a town  of  Italy,  upon  the  weftern  coaft  of 
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Brutium,  and  in  the  northern  part  of  the  gulf  Hipponium. — ■ 
Alfo,  a town  of  Afia,  fituated  in  the  mountains  W.  of 
Moxoune. 

TERIUM,  a town  of  Macedonia,  in  Pieria. 

TERKAT,  in  Geography,  a town  of  Afiatic  Turkey,  in 
the  government  of  Sivas  ; 20  miles  N.W.  of  Tocat. 

TERKELA,  a river  of  Africa,  which  joins  the  Tablet, 
20  miles  S.  of  Togda. 

TERKI.  See  Terek. 

Terei.  See  Torkin. 

TERKIRI,  a lake  of  Thibet,  about  80  miles  long  and 
25  broad.  N.  lat.  32°.  E.  long.  91°  14'. 

TERKUL,  a river  of  Ruffia,  which  runs  into  the  Ural, 
at  Uralflc,  in  the  government  of  Caucafus. 

TERLIZZI,  a town  of  Naples,  in  the  province  of  Bari ; 
7 miles  S.E.  of  Trani. 

TERLON,  a river  of  France,  which  runs  into  the 
Sambre,  about  3 miles  below  Landrecy. 

TERM,  Terminus,  the  extreme  of  any  thing,  or  that 
which  bounds  and  limits  its  extent.  See  Extreme. 

Term,  in  Geometry,  is  fometimes  ufed  for  a point,  fome- 
times  for  a line,  8cc.  A line  is  the  term  of  a fuperficies, 
and  a fuperficies  of  a folid. 

This  is  wliat  the  fchools  call  terminus  quantitatis. 

Term,  in  Law,  fignifies  a boundary,  or  limitation  of  time, 
or  eftate. 

In  this  fenfe  we  fay,  a leafe  for  term  of  life,  for  term  of 
years,  &c. 

Terms,  Termes,  Termini,  in  ArchiteBure,  denote  a 
kind  of  ftatues,  or  columns,  adorned  at  top  with  the  figure 
of  a man’s,  woman’s,  or  fatyr’s  head,  as  a capital ; and  the 
lower  part  ending  in  a kind  of  flieath,  or  fcabbard.  See 
Hermes. 

Some  write  the  word  thermes,  from  Hermes,  a name  the 
Greeks  gave' the  god  Mercury ; whofe  ftatue,  made  after 
this  manner,  was  placed  in  feveial  of  the  crofs  ways  in  the 
city  of  Athens,  &c.  Others  bring  the  etymology  of  the 
word  from  the  Roman  god  Terminus,  the  proteftorof  land- 
marks ; whofe  ftatue  (made  without  hands  or  feet,  that  he 
might  not  change  his  place)  was  ufed  to  be  planted  at  the 
bounds  of  lands,  to  feparate  them. 

Terms  are  fometimes  ufed  as  confoles,  and  fuftain  enta- 
blatures ; and  fometimes  as  ftatues,  to  adorn  gardens.  Of 
thefe  termini,  the  architects  make  great  variety ; viz.,  angelic, 
rujlic,  marine,  double,  in  lujl,  &c. 

Terms,  Miliary,  termini  miliares,  among  the  ancient 
Greeks,  were  the  heads  of  certain  divinities,  placed  on 
fquare  land-marks  of  ftone,  or  on  a kind  of  flieath,  to  mark 
the  feveral  ftadia,  &c.  in  the  roads.  Thefe  are  what  Plautus 
calls  lares  viales. 

They  were  ufually  dedicated  to  Mercury,  whom  the 
Greeks  believed  to  prefide  over  the  highways. 

Some  of  them  were  reprefented  with  four  heads,  fuch  as 
we  ftill  fee  in  Rome,  at  the  end  of  the  Fabrician  bridge ; 
which  is  hence  called  ponte  di  quattro  capi.  It  is  known  that 
Mercury  was  thus  reprefented,  and  alfo  called  by  the  Latins 
Mercurius  quadrifrons  ; as  being  fuppofed  the  firft  who  in- 
vented the  ufe  of  letters,  mufic,  wreftling,  and  geometry. 
See  Hermes. 

Terms  are  alfo  ufed  for  the  feveral  times  or  feafons  of 
the  year,  in  which  the  tribunals,  or  courts  of  judicature,  are 
open  to  all  who  think  fit  to  complain  of  wrong,  or  to  feek 
their  rights  by  due  courfe  of  law,  or  aCtion  j and  during 
which  the  courts  in  Weftminfter-hall  fit  and  give  judgment. 
But  the  high  court  of  parhament,  the  chancery,  and  inferior 
courts,  do  not  obferve  the  terms  ; only  the  courts  of  king’s 
bench,  common  pleas,  and  exchequer,  which  are  the  higheft 
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courts  at  common  law.  In  contradiftinftion  to  thefe,  the 
reft  of  the  year  is  called  vacation. 

Of  thefe  terms  there  are  four  in  every  year,  during  which 
time  matters  of  juftice  are  difpatched, 

Hilary  term,  which,  at  London,  begins  the  23d  of  Janu- 
ary, or  if  that  be  Sunday,  the  next  day  after  ; and  ends  the 
1 2th  of  February  following. 

Eajler  term,  which  begins  the  Wednefday''  fortnight  after 
Eafter-day,  and  ends  the  Monday  next  after  Afcenfion-day. 

Trinity  term,  beginning  the  Friday  next  after  Trinity- 
Sunday,  and  ending  the  Wednefday  fortnight  after. 

Michaelmas  term,  which  begins  the  6tli  of  November, 
and  ends  the  28th  of  November  following. 

Each  of  thefe  terms  has  alfo  their  returns  i which  fee. 

Thefe  terms  are  fuppofed  by  Mr.  Selden  to  have  been  in- 
ftituted  by  William  the  Conqueror  ; but  fir  H.  Spelman  hath 
Ihewn,  that  they  were  gradually  formed  from  the  canonical 
conftitutions  of  the  church  ; being  no  other  than  thofe  leifure 
feafons  of  the  ymar,  which  were  not  occupied  by  the  great 
feftivals  or  fafts,  or  which  were  not  liable  to  the  general 
avocations  of  rural  bufinefs.  Throughout  all  Chriftendom, 
in  very  early  times,  the  whole  year  was  one  continued  term 
for  hearing  and  deciding  of  caufes.  For  the  Chnftian  magi- 
ftrates,  in  order  to  diftinguifh  themfelves  from  the  Heathens, 
who  were  very  fuperftitious  in  the  obfervation  of  their  dies 
fajli  and  nefajli,  adminiftered  juftice  upon  all  days  alike  ; till 
at  length  the  church  interpofed,  and  exempted  certain  holy 
feafons  from  being  profaned  by  the  tumult  of  forenfic  liti- 
gations ; as,  particularly,  the  time  of  Advent  and  Chrillmas, 
which  gave  rife  to  the  winter  vacation  ; the  time  of  Lent 
and  Eafter,  which  created  that  in  the  fpring  ; the  time  of 
Pentecoft,  which  produced  the  third  ; and  the  long  vacation, 
between  Midfummer  and  Michaelmas,  which  was  allowed 
for  the  hay -time  and  harveft.  All  Sundays  alfo,  and  fome 
peculiar  feftivals,  as  the  days  of  the  Purification,  Afeenfion, 
&c.  were  included  in  the  fame  prohibition,  which  was  efta- 
blilhed  by  a canon  of  the  church,  A.D.  517,  and  fortified 
by  an  imperial  conftitution  of  the  younger  Theodofius,  com- 
prifed  in  the  Theodofian  code.  Afterwards,  v.?hen  our  own 
legal  conftitution  was  eftabliftied,  the  commencement  and 
duration  of  our  law  terms  were  appointed,  with  a view  to 
thefe  canonical  prohibitions  ; and  it  was  ordered  by  the  laws 
of  king  Edward  the  Confeffor,  that  from  Advent  to  the 
oftave  of  the  Epiphany,  from  Septuagefima  to  the  odfave 
of  Eafter,  from  the  Afeenfion  to  the  oftave  of  Pentecoft, 
and  from  three  in  the  afternoon  of  all  Saturdays  till  Monday 
morning,  the  peace  of  God  and  holy  church  (laall  be  kept 
throughout  the  whole  kingdom. 

And  fo  extravagant  was  afterwards  the  regard  paid  to 
thefe  holy  times,  that  though  the  author  of  the  Mirror  men- 
tions only  one  vacation  of  confiderable  length,  containing 
the  months  of  Auguft  and  September,  yet  Britton  fays,  that 
in  the  reign  of  king  Edward  I.  no  fecular  plea  could  be 
held,  nor  any  man  fworn  on  the  Evangelifts,  in  the  time  of 
Advent,  Lent,  Pentecoft,  harveft,  and  vintage,  the  days  of 
the  great  litanies,  and  all  folemn  feftivals.  He  adds,  that  the 
bifhops  and  prelates  granted  difpenfations  for  taking  aflizes 
and  juries  in  fome  of  thefe  holy  feafons,  upon  reafonable 
occafions  ; and  foon  after  a general  difpenfation  was  efta- 
bliftied in  parliament  by  ftat.  Weftm.  i.  4Edw.  I.  cap.  51, 
that  alfizes  of  novel  diffeifin,  mort  d’anceftor,  and  darrein  pre- 
fentment,  Ihould  be  taken  in  Advent,  Septuagefima,  and 
Lent,  as  w'ell  as  inquefts  ; at  the  fpecial  requeft  of  the  king 
to  the  bilhops.  The  portions  of  time  that  were  not  included 
within  thefe  prohibited  feafons,  fell  naturally  into  a fourfold 
divifion  ; and  from  fome  feftival,  or  faint’s  day  that  imme- 
diately preceded  their  commencement,  were  denominated  the 


terms  of  St.  Hilary,  of  Eafter,  of  the  Holy  Trinity,  and  of 
St.  Michael : which  terms  have  been  fince  regulated  and 
abbreviated  by  feveral  afts  of  parliament  ; particularly 
Trinity  term  by  ftat.  32  Hen.  VIII.  c.  2.  and  Michael- 
mas term  by  ftat.  16  Car.  I.  c.  6.  and  again  by  ftat. 
24  Geo.  II.  c.  38.  Blackft.  Com.  vol.  iii. 

Terms,  Oxford.  Hilary  or  Lent  term  begins  January 
14th,  and  ends  the  Saturday  before  Palm-Sunday. 
Eafter  term  begins  the  tenth  day  after  Eafter,  and  ends  the 
Thurfday  before  Whitfunday.  Trinity  term  begins  the 
Wednefday  after  Trinity-Sunday,  and  ends  after  the  a6f, 
or  6th  of  July,  fooner  or  later,  as  the  vice-chancellor  and 
convocation  pleafe.  Michaelmas  term  begins  Odtober  loth, 
and  ends  December  1 7th. 

Terms,  Cambridge.  Lent  term  begins  January  14th,  and 
ends  the  Friday  before  Palm-Sunday.  Eafter  term  begins 
the  Wednefday  after  Eafter-week,  and  ends  the  week  before 
Whitfunday.  Trinity  term  begins  the  Wednefday'  after 
Trinity-Sunday,  and  ends  the  Friday  after  the  commence- 
ment, or  2d  of  July.  Michaelmas  term  begins  Oflober  loth, 
and  ends  December  i6th. 

Terms,  Scottijh.  In  Scotland,  Candlemas  term  begins 
January  23d,  and  ends  February  12th.  Whitfuntide  term 
begins  May  25th,  and  ends  June  15th.  Lammas  term  begins 
July  20th,  and  ends  Auguft  8th.  Martinmas  term  begins 
November  3d,  and  ends  November  29th. 

Terms,  Irijls.  In  Ireland  the  terms  are  the  fame  as  at 
London,  except  Michaelmas  term,  which  begins  Odfober 
13th,  and  adjourns  to  November  3d,  and  thence  to  the  6th. 

Term,  in  Grammar,  denotes  fome  word  or  expreffion  in 
a language.  See  Word. 

The  word  term,  terminus,  is  borrowed  metaphorically,  by 
the  grammarians  and  philofophers,  from  the  meafurers  or 
furveyors  of  lands  : as  a field  is  defined  and  diftinguifhed  by 
its  termini,  or  limits,  fo  is  a thing  or  matter  Ipoken  of,  by  the 
word  or  term  by  which  it  is  denoted. 

Term,  in  the  Hrts,  or  Term  of  Art,  is  a word  which,  be- 
fides  the  literal  and  popular  meaning  which  it  has,  or  may 
have,  in  common  language,  bears  a farther  and  peculiar  mean- 
ing in  fome  art  or  fcience.  See  Art. 

Or,  a term  is  a word  which  has  one  or  more  meanings 
befide  its  grammaticid  one  ; or  which  has  a peculiar  force  or 
import  in  the  language  of  fome  particular  fcience  or  art. 

A word  then  becomes  a term  when  its  idea  is  rendered 
more  complex,  confifts  of  more  parts,  and  includes  more 
fpecial  circumftances,  on  fome  occafions  than  others. 

It  is  this  greater  complexnefs,  this  excels  of  conftituent 
parts  of  the  idea,  that  denominates  it  a term  in  the  general. 
Farther,  as  tlie  parts  of  the  idea,  fignified  by  any  word,  are 
arbitrary  ; and  as  one  may  not  only  add  new  parts  to  thofe 
contained  in  the  literal  meaning,  but  alio  fuperadd  others 
to  them,  alter  them,  extend  them,  and  otherwife  modify 
them  at  pleafure  ; hence  the  fame  word  becomes  a term  of 
this  or  that  art,  or  both,  as  the  inventors  or  improvers  of 
thofe  arts  have  thought  fit  to  adopt  it  tor  the  common  balls 
of  certain  ideas,  and  to  modify  and  circumftantiate  its 
meaning  to  the  ufe  of  their  refpeftive  arts.  See  De- 
finition. 

Terms,  abjlrad,  complex,  concrete,  equivalent,  equivocal,  ge- 
neral, relative,  fynonimous,  univocal.  See  the  adjedtives. 

Term,  in  Logic.  A propofition  is  faid  to  confift  of  two 
terms,  i.  e.  two  principal  and  elTential  words,  the  fubjeS  and 
the  attribute. 

A fyllogifm  confifts  of  three  terms,  the  major,  minor,  and 
conclufion.  See  Syllogism. 

Terms  of  an  Equation,  in  Algebra.  See  Equation. 

Terms  of  Proportion,  in  Mathematics,  are  fuch  numbers, 
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letters,  or  quantities,  as  are  compared  one  with  another. 
See  Proportion.  ' 

Terms,  or  courfes,  in  Meclichie,  the  menfes,  or  women’s 
monthly  purgations. 

TERMALY,  in  Geography,  tl  town  of  Hindooftan,  in 
Myfore  ; 15  miles  N.E.  of  Anantpour. 

TERMED,  or  Tarmad,  a town  of  Grand  Bucharia,  at 
the  union  of  two  large  rivers,  whofe  united  ftreams  form  the 
Jihon  ; the  capital  of  a confiderable  diftrift.  In  1221,  this 
town  v/as  befieged  by  Jenghis  Khan,  and,  after  eleven  days, 
taken  by  affault : after  which  the  conqueror  put  moft  of  the 
inhabitants  to  the  fword,  and  dellroyed  the  town.  It  was 
rebuilt  in  the  following  century  ; 1 30  miles  S.  of  Samarcand. 
N.  lat.  37°  30'.  E.  long.  65°  48'. 

TERMEH,  or  Karmili,  a river  of  Afiatic  Turkey, 
which  runs  into  the  Black  fea,  30  miles  N.E.  of  Samfoun. 

TERMERA,  or  Termerium,  \n  Ancient  Geography,  a 
free  town  of  Afia  Minor,  in  Caria. 

TERMES,  called  Tierme,  a town  of  Hither  Spain, 
belonging  to  the  Arevaci,  S.  of  Numantium. 

Termes,  in  Entomology,  a genus  of  the  Aptera  order 
of  infedls.  Its  charafters  are,  that  it  has  fix  legs  formed  for 
running  ; two  eyes  ; fetaceous  antennse,  and  a mouth  with 
two  jaws.  According  to  Gmelin,  the  charafters  are,  that 
the  mouth  has  two  horny  jaws,  with  a horny,  quadrifid  lip, 
linear  acute  fringes,  four  equal  filiform  feelers,  or  palpi, 
antennse  (moftly)  moniliform,  and  two  eyes.  Linnaeus  enu- 
merates three,  and  Gmelin  eight 

Species. 

Fatale.  Above  brown  ; thorax  with  three  fegments  ; 
wings  pallid,  and  cofta,  or  rib,  teftaceous.  This  is  the  de- 
firuftor  of  Degeer,  and  T.  bellicofum  of  Smeathman.  It  is 
found  in  the  fhady  parts  of  the  equinoftial  regions  of  India 
and  Africa.  See  the  fequel  of  this  article. 

Destructor.  Above  teftaceous  ; head  black  ; antennae 
jrellow.  Found  in  the  iflands  oppofite  to  South  America, 
Africa,  and  India. 

Arda.  Black  j abdomen  with  fegments  white  at  the 
apex  ; legs  pallid.  Found  in  the  equinodlial  parts  of  Africa. 

Mokdax.  Black  ; the  fegments  of  the  abdomen  white 
at  the  apex  ; legs  black.  Found  in  the  equinoftial  parts  of 
Africa. 

Capense.  Yellow,  with  hyaline  wings  ; brown  at  the 
margin.  Found  in  India  and  Southern  Africa. 

Fatidicum.  Abdomen  ovate  ; mouth  pallid  ; brown 
eyes  ; antennas  fetaceous.  Found  in  Europe,  chiefly  the 
fouthern  part. 

PuLSATORiUM.  Abdomen  oblong  ; mouth  red  ; eyes 
yellow ; antennas  fetaceous.  Found  in  Europe  and  Ame- 
rica. 

Divinatorium.  Abdomen  tranfverfely  fulcated  ; brown 
mouth,  and  black  eyes.  Chiefly  found  in  books  ; very  lively, 
irritable,  and  whitilh. 

It  is  obferved,  that  the  European  fpecles  of  termes  are 
very  fmall,  compared  with  thofe  of  the  warmer  regions  of 
Africa  and  America  ; and  inftead  of  being  gregarious,  as 
in  thofe  climates,  are  ufually  found  Angle.  Of  thefe,  the 
moft  known  is  the  T.  pulfatorius  of  Linnasus,  a fmall  infeft 
of  a whitilh  colour,  and  diftinguilhed  by  Derham  and  fome 
other  naturalifts,  by  the  appellation  of  “ Pediculus  pulfa- 
torius.” During  the  months  of  fnmmer  it  is  common  in 
houfes,  particularly  in  decayed  wainfeots,  and  is  remarkable 
for  emitting  a long-continued  found,  refembling  the  ticking 
of  a watch  ; it  is  commonly  met  with  in  colleftions  of  dried 
plants,  &c.  to  which  it  is  very  injui-ious.  It  cannot  bear, 
oa  account  of  its  tender  frame,  the  fljghteft  prdfure,  and  it 


is  very  quick  in  its  motion.  Whemmagnified,  the  head  appears 
large,  the  eyes  very  confpicuous,  of  a beautiful  golden 
colour,  and  divided  into  innumerable  hexagonal  convexities  ; 
the  antennas  long  and  fetaceous  ; the  palpi  two  in  number, 
moderately  long,  and  terminating  in  a large  club-lhaped  top  ; 
the  thorax  rather  narrow,  and  the  abdomen  obtufely  oval ; 
the  thighs,  or  firft  joints  of  the  legs,  thick,  the  remaining 
ones  {lender,  and  the  feet  furniflied  with  very  fmaU  claws. 
The  whole  animal  is  befet  with  fcattered  hairs.  This  infeft, 
according  to  the  obfervations  of  Derham,  when  firft  hatched 
from  the  egg,  is  white,  oval,  and  verj'  fmall,  exadfly  refem- 
bling a common  mite  ; furniflied  with  eight  legs,  and  befet 
with  long  hairs.  After  a certain  time  it  calls  its  fkin,  and 
appears  in  the  form  already  deferibed.  Degeer  has  found 
on  each  fide  of  the  thorax  the  appearances  of  rudiments  of 
wings,  refembling  a pair  of  oblong  fcales  ; and  Dr.  Shaw 
affirms,  from  his  own  obfervations,  that  fome  individuals  of 
this  fpecies  become  winged  at  their  full  growth  ; the  wings, 
four  in  number,  being  very  large,  of  a llightly  indiftinft 
appearance,  and  variegated  with  blackilh  and  brown  clouds 
or  fpots.  In  the  beginning  of  July  this  change  takes  place, 
and  feveral  infefts  may  be  feen  with  the  wings  half-grown  ; 
in  a few  days  they  gain  their  full  fize. 

Dr.  Derham  is  of  opinion,  that  the  ticking  found  of  thefe 
animals  is  analogous  to  the  call  of  birds  to  their  mates  during 
the  breeding  feafon  ; and  this  opinion  is  very  probable.  This 
found,  fays  Dr.  Shaw,  as  well  as  that  produced  by  the  “ Ptinus 
fatidicus,”  or  death-watch,  feems  to  prove  in  a convincing 
manner,  that  infefts  poffefs  the  faculty  of  hearing,  though 
this  be  denied  by  fome  naturalifts. 

Of  the  exotic  termites,  the  moft  remarkable  is  the 
T.  bellicofus.  The  animals  of  this  fpecies  have  lately 
been  minutely  deferibed  by  Mr.  Smeathman,  from  whofe 
account  the  following  particulars  are  extrafted. 

The  termites,  which  have  been  taken  notice  of  by  various 
travellers  in  different  parts  of  the  torrid  zone,  and  called  by 
the  name  of  white  ants,  refemble  the  ants  in  their  manner  of 
living,  which  is  in  communities,  forming  extraordinary  nefts 
in  the  furface  of  the  ground,  and  various  fubterraneous  paf- 
fages,  and  alfo  in  their  provident  and  diligent  labour  ; but 
in  both  refpefts  much  furpafs  them.  The  termites  are  re- 
prefented  by  Linnseus  as  the  greateft  calamity  of  both 
Indies,  becaufe  of  tlie  havoc  they  make  in  all  kinds  of 
wooden  buildings,  utenfils,  and  furniture,  fo  that  nothing  but 
metal  or  Hone  can  efcape  their  deftrudlive  jaws. 

Smeathman  obferves,  that  the  infedl  in  its  perfeft  ftate . 
four  wings  without  any  fting,  and  Ihould  therefore  be  ranged 
under  the  neuroptera,  and  not  under  the  aptera  of  the  Lin- 
nsean  fyftem.  The  communities  of  termites  confift  of  one 
male  and  one  female,  generally  the  parents  of  all  the  reft, 
and  of  three  orders  of  infedls,  apparently  of  very  dif- 
ferent, though  really  of  the  fame  fpecies.  Thofe  of  the  firft 
order  are  the  working  infedls,  or  labourers  ; the  fecond 
comprehends  the  fighting  infedts,  or  foldiers,  which  do  no 
labour ; and  the  third  are  the  winged  ones,  or  perfedl  in- 
fedls,  which  are  male  and  female,  and  capable  of  propa- 
gation, but  neither  labour  nor  fight  ; the  kings  and  queens 
belong  to  this  order,  and  within  a few  weeks  after  they  are 
eledled  and  elevated  to  this  rank,  they  migrate,  and  either 
eftablilh  new  kingdoms,  or  perilh  within  a day  or  two.  The 
largeft  fpecies,  called  termes  bellicofus,  is  the  bell  known  on 
the  coaft  of  Africa  ; it  eredls  immenfe  buildings  of  well- 
tempered  earth  or  clay,  which  are  conftrudfted  with  fignal 
ingenuity ; it  does  infinite  mifehief  in  one  refpedl,  and  in 
another  it  is  peculiarly  important  and  ufeful,  by  deftroying 
thofe  vegetable  or  animal  fubftances  which  incumber  the 
earth,  and  ai?e  noxious  on  account  of  t.heir  putridity.  The 
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buildings  (ufuaily  termed  hills  ^ which  thelc  infefts  ereft,  are 
in  their  general  form  like  fugar-loaves,  and  about  ten  or 
twelve  feet  high  ; and  confill  of  an  exterior  part,  which  is 
large  and  ftrong,  intended  partly  for  defence,  and  partly  for 
preferving  a regular  degree  of  warmth  in  order  to  hatch  the 
eggs  and  cherifh  the  young  : and  an  interior,  which  is  the 
habitable  part,  divided  into  many  apartments  for  the  refi- 
dence  of  the  king  and  queen,  the  nurfmg  of  their  progeny, 
the  accommodation  of  the  foldiers  and  labourers,  or  maga- 
zines of  provifion.  The  royal  chamber,  in  the  interior 
building,  or  that  occupied  by  the  king  and  queen,  is  fituated 
near  the  centre,  and  ufuaily  in  the  fliape  of  a femi-oval 
within. 

In  the  infant  ftate  of  the  colony,  it  is  not  more  than  about 
an  inch  in  length,  but  in  time  it  is  enlarged  to  fix  or  eiglit 
inches  in  the  clear,  being  in  fize  adapted  to  that  of  the 
queen.  It  has  doors  or  entrances,  at  pretty  equal  dif- 
tances  from  each  other,  which  entrances  are  of  a fize  not  to 
admit  any  animal  larger  than  the  foldiers  and  labourers  : fo 
that  the  king  and  queen,  when  once  immured,  can  never  go 
out.  The  royal  chamber  is  furrounded  by  many  others  of 
different  fizes,  fliapes,  and  dimenfions  ; and  they  either  open 
into  each  other,  or  communicate  by  paffages  fuitably  con- 
trived. Tliefe  apartments  are  connefted  with  the  maga- 
zines, formed  altogether  of  clay,  and  nurferies.  Tlie  provi- 
fions  lodged  in  the  former  appear  by  the  microfcope  to  con- 
fill  principally  of  the  gums  or  infpiffated  juices  of  plants. 
The  nurferies  are  compofed  entirely  of  wooden  materials, 
joined  together  apparently  with  gums.  Thefe  nurferies  are 
occupied  by  the  eggs,  and  young  infefts,  which  appear  at 
firil  in  the  (hape  of  labourers,  but  white  as  fnow.  They  are 
very  compatl,  and  divided  into  fmall  chambers,  not  one  of 
v/hich  is  to  be  found  of  half  an  inch  in  width.  They  are 
placed  round  and  near  the  royal  apartments.  As  the  queen 
enlarges,  her  chamber  is  alfo  enlarged  ; and  new  apartments 
are  fitted  up  for  her  attendants  ; and  alfo  new  nurferies  at  a 
remoter  dillance.  Thus,  fays  Mr.  Smeathman,  they  con- 
tinually enlarge  their  apartments,  pull  down,  repair,  and  re- 
build, according  to  their  wants,  with  a degree  of  fagacity, 
regularity,  and  forefight,  not  even  imitated  by  any  other 
kind  of  animals  or  infefts  which  he  has  ever  heard  of.  Thefe 
nurferies  are  always  found  llightly  overgrown  with  or 
plentifully  fprinkled  with  fmall  white  globules,  about  the 
fize  of  a fmall  pin’s  head,  firft  fuppofed  to  be  the  eggs,  but 
found  by  the  microfcope  to  be  fmall  mulhrooms.  The 
royal  chamber  is  fituated  at  about  a level  with  the  furface 
of  the  ground,  at  an  equal  dillance  from  all  the  fides  of  the 
building,  and  in  every  diretlion  furrounded  by  the  apart- 
ments of  labourers  or  foldiers,  lor  the  purpofe  of  attend- 
ance. Thefe  apartments  compole  an  intricate  labyrinth, 
extending  a foot  or  more  in  diameter,  from  the  royal 
chamber  on  every  fide.  Here  the  nurferies  and  magazines 
of  provifions  commence,  and  being  feparated  by  fmall  empty 
chambers  or  galleries,  are  continued  on  all  fides  to  the  otit- 
ward  llrell,  and  reaching  up  within  it  two-thirds  or  three- 
fourths  of  its  height.  All  thefe  chambers,  and  paffages 
leading  to  and  and  from  them,  being  arched,  help  to  fupport 
one  another  ; and  the  exterior  building  fupports  them  on 
the  outfide.  Our  limits  will  not  allow  our  delcribing  all  the 
fubterranean  galleries  or  pafiages,  and  the  manner  in  which 
they  are  artfully  made  to  communicate  wfith  different  parts  of 
the  building,  and  to  fuit  the  convenience  of  the  labourers 
and  foldiers,  as  thoroughfares  for  palling  and  repalling  with 
their  loads  of  materials  and  provifions. 

There  are  other  nells  or  habitations  conllructed  by  other 
fpccies,  which  arc  in  the  form  of  turrets,  or  upright  cy- 
linders, and  contain  a number  of  cells  t they  are  of  two  fizes, 


for  the  accommodation  o a larger  and  fmaller  fpecies  : and 
again  another  kind  of  nells,  which  is  the  habitation  of  a dif- 
tindl  fpecies  ; this  is  generally  fpherical  or  oval,  and  built 
in  trees. 

Of  the  three  orders  above-mentioned,  the  labourers, 
which  are  about  one-fourth  of  an  inch  long,  and  twenty-five 
of  them  weigh  about  a grain,  are  the  moft  numerous  ; e.  g. 
in  the  T.  bellicofus,  there  feem  to  be  at  leall  one  hundred 
labourers  to  one  of  the  fighting  infefts  or  foldiers.  The 
foldiers  are  about  half  an  inch  long,  and  equal  in  bulk  to 
fifteen  of  the  labourers  ; the  mouth  of  the  latter  is  evidently 
calculated  for  gnawing  and  holding  of  bodies,  whereas  that  of 
the  former,  or  foldiers,  has  its  jaw  lliaped  like  two  lharp 
awls,  a little  jagged,  and  as  hard  as  a crab’s  claws,  fo  that 
they  are  incapable  of  any  thing  but  piercing  or  wounding  : 
in  infedls  of  the  third  order,  which  have  arrived  at  their  per- 
feft  Hate,  the  head,  thorax,  and  abdomen,  are  wholly  dif- 
ferent from  thofe  of  the  other  orders,  and  they  are  furnifhed 
with  four  large  brownilh  tranfparent  wings  ; their  length  is 
fix  or  feven-tenths  of  an  inch,  and  each  is  equal  in  bulk  to 
thirty  labourers  : they  have  now  two  eyes  which  are  vifible, 
whereas  if  they  had  them  before  they  are  not  diftinguifhable. 
Thefe  infedls  are  gathered  and  eat  by  the  inhabitants,  and 
reckoned  both  delicious  and  nourifliing  food.  The  king  and 
queen  are  lodged  in  apartments,  which  are  clofed  up,  fo  that 
a paffage  remains  merely  for  the  ingrefs  and  egrets  of  the 
labourers  and  foldiers,  but  at  which  (as  we  have  already  faid) 
neither  of  the  royal  pair  can  come  out  : and  in  the  bufineis 
of  propagation  the  abdomen  of  the  female  extends  to  an 
enormous  fize,  fo  that  an  old  queen’s  will  be  fifteen  hundred 
or  two  thoufand  times  the  bulk  of  tlie  reft  of  her  body,  and 
twenty  or  thirty  thoufand  times  the  bulk  of  a labourer,  and 
by  its  periftaltic  motion,  are  protruded  eggs  to  the  amount 
of  fixty  in  a minute,  or  eighty  thoufand  and  more  in  twenty- 
four  liours  : the  eggs  are  removed  by  the  attendants  into  the 
nurferies,  and  after  they  are  hatched,  the  young  are  provided 
with  every  thing  neceffary  till  they  are  able  to  fhift  for 
themfelves.  It  is  remarkable  of  all  the  different  fpecies  of 
termites,  that  the  working  and  fighting  infedls  never  expofe 
themfelves  to  the  open  air  ; but  either  travel  under  ground, 
or  within  fuch  trees  or  fiibllances  as  they  deftroy,  or  through 
pipes  made  of  the  fame  materials  with  their  nells.  The  ter- 
mites which  build  in  trees,  frequently  conilrudl  their  nefts 
witliin  the  roofs  and  other  parts  of  houfes,  to  which  they 
do  confiderable  damage,  unlefs  foon  extirpated  ; and  the 
larger  fpecies  enter  under  the  foundations  of  houfes,  through 
the  floors,  or  bore  through  the  pofts  of  buildings,  making 
lateral  perforations  and  cavities,  as  they  proceed.  They  are 
equally  deftrmftive  when  they  get  into  a trunk  containing 
clothes  and  other  things,  and  into  ftores,  &c. 

Upon  operdng  the  hills  in  which  the  termites  lodge,  the 
behaviour  of  the  foldiers  excites  admiration.  When  a breacli 
is  made,  however  quickly  it  be  done,  a foldier  will  run  out, 
and  walk  about  the  breach,  as  if  to  fee  whether  the  enemy  is 
gone,  or  to  examine  what  is  the  caufe  of  the  attack.  He 
will  fometimes  return  again,  as  if  to  give  the  alarm  ; but  in  a 
ffiort  interval  he  is  follow'ed  by  two  or  three  others,  running 
as  fall  as  they  can,  and  thefe  are  followed  by  a large  body, 
others  alfo  fucceeding  them,  as  long  as  any  one  continues  to 
batter  their  building  ; nor  is  it  eafy  to  deferibe  the  rage  and 
fury  which  they  manifell  on  the  occafion  ; biting  every 
thing  in  their  way,  and  making  a vibrating  noife,  like  the 
ticking  of  a watch,  perceptible  at  the  dillance  of  three  or  four 
feet.  If  they  get  hold  of  any  one  who  attacks  their  habit- 
ation, they  will  in  an  inllant  fuek  cut  blood  enough  to  weigh 
againft  their  whole  body  ; and  if  they  chance  to  wound  the 
leg,  the  ftain  upon  the  flocking  will  be  feen  to  extend  an  inch 
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111  width.  They  make  their  hooked  jaws  to  meet  at  the  firft 
ftroke,  nor  will  they  quit  their  hold,  but  fufFer  themfelves  to 
be  pulled  away  leg  by  leg,  and  piece  after  piece,  without  the 
leall  attempt  to  efcape.  If,  however,  they  are  left  to  them- 
felves undifturbed,  they  will  in  lefs  than  half  an  hour  retire 
into  the  neft,  as  if  they  conceived  their  caftle  to  be  fecure. 
Before  they  all  get  in,  the  labourers  will  be  feen  in  motion, 
haftening  to  bring  materials  for  repairing  the  breach.  This 
they  do  without  mutual  obftrudlion,  though  their  number  be 
immenfe,  and  the  work  is  foon  finilhed.  While  the  labourers 
are  thus  employed,  the  foldiers  take  no  part  with  them.  On 
a renewed  attack,  the  labourers  run  with  celerity  into  the 
numerous  pipes  and  galleries  with  which  the  building  is  per- 
forated ; and  the  foldiers  rulh  out  as  numerous  and  as  vin- 
dictive as  before.  One  circumftance  more  deferves  to  be 
mentioned  ; and  that  is  the  loyalty  and  fidelity  difplayed  by 
the  labourers  and  foldiers  in  their  attendance  on  the  royal 
chamber.  This  chamber  is  a large  neft,  is  capacious  enough 
to  hold  many  hundreds  of  the  attendants,  befides  the  royal 
pair,  and  it  is  always  found  full.  Thefe  faithful  fubjeCts 
never  abandon  their  charge  in  the  laft  diftrefs,  but  rather  die 
in  their  defence  than  defert  them.  If  in  an  attack  upon  the 
hill,  you  ftop  ftiort  of  the  royal  chamber,  and  cut  down 
about  half  of  the  building,  and  leave  open  fome  thoufands  of 
galleries  and  chambers,  they  will  all  be  ftmt  up  with  their 
iheets  of  clay  before  the  next  morning.  If  even  the  whole 
is  pulled  down,  and  the  different  buildings  are  thrown  to- 
gether in  a heap  of  confufed  ruins,  provided  the  king  and 
queen  are , not  deftroyed  or  taken  aw'ay,  every  interftice 
between  the  ruins,  at  which  either  cold  or  wet  can  poflibly 
enter,  will  be  fo  covered,  as  to  exclude  both  ; and  if  the  in- 
fefts  are  left  undifturbed,  in  about  a year  they  will  raife  the 
building  to  nearly  its  priftine  fize  and  grandeur. 

There  is  another  fpecies,  called  the  marching  termites, 
which  is  much  larger,  and  feems  to  be  lefs  frequent  than  the 
other.  For  an  account  of  thofe,  and  many  other  curious 
particulars,  we  mult  refer  to  Philof.  Tranf  vol.  Ixxi.  part  i. 
art.  II.  p.  139 — 192. 

TERM  ICON,  in  Geography,  a town  of  France,  in  the 
department  of  Mont  Blanc,  on  the  Arc  ; 12  miles  E.N.E. 
of  St.  Andre. 

TERMINALIA,  in  Antiquity,  feafts  celebrated  by  the 
Romans,  m honour  of  the  god  Terminus. 

Varro  is  of  opinion,  that  this  feaft  took  its  name  from  its 
being  at  the  term  or  end  of  the  year  ; but  Feftus  is  of  a 
different  fentiment,  and  derives  it  from  the  name  of  the  deity 
in  whofe  honour  it  was  held. 

In  reality,  the  Terminalia,  or  feafts  of  land-marks,  were 
held  in  honour  of  Jupiter,  confidered  in  the  capacity  of  con- 
fervator  of  land-marks  or  bounds.  Dionyfiits  Hahearnaffeus 
tells  us,  that  it  was  Numa  Pompilius  who  firft  confecrated 
land-marks  to  Jupiter;  and  adds,  that  the  fame  prince  ap- 
pointed an  anniverfary  day,  on  which  the  country-people, 
alfembling  together  on  the  bounds  of  the  lands,  fhould  offer 
faerifices  in  honour  of  the  tutelary  gods  thereof. 

The  Terminalia  were  held  on  the  feventh,  or,  as  Struvius 
will  have  it,  on  the  tenth  of  the  calends  of  March.  No 
animal  is  to  be  facrificed  herein,  it  being  deemed  unlawful  to 
ftain  the  land-marks  with  blood  : they  only  offered  faerifices 
of  the  firft  fruits  of  the  earth  ; and  this  in  the  open  air,  and 
on  the  fpot  where  the  land-marks  were. 

Terminalia,  in  Botany,  from  the  terminal  mode  of 
growth  and  foliation  in  feveral  of  the  fpecies,  the  ftem  being 
a ftriking  example  of  what  Linnaeus  latterly  called  deter- 
minate ramofus,  and  the  leaves  being  crowded  at  the  ends 
oi  the  branches,  which  are  fwelled  in  that  part. — Linn. 
Mant.  21.  Schreb.  Geh.  728.  Willd.  Sp.  PI.  v.  4.  967. 
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Mart.  Mill.  Dift.  v.  '4.  Ait.  Hort.  Kew.  v.  5.  441, 
Jacq.  Coll.  V.  I.  130.  Juff.  76.  Lamarck  Illuftr.  t.  848. 
(Pamea;  Aubl.  Guian.  946.  Tanibouca;  ibid.  ^8  ? Ba- 
damia;  Gaertn.  t.  97.  Myrobalanus  ; Gaertn.  ibid.  Lam. 
Illuftr.  t.  849.)  — Clafs  and  order,  Polygamia  Monoec'ia, 
Linn.  Rather  Decandria  Monogynia. 

Gen.  Ch.  Cal.  Perianth  fuperior,  of  one  leaf,  internally 
coloured,  in  five  ovate,  acute,  equal  fegments.  Cor.  Petals 
none.  Nedtary  pitcher-fliaped,  compofed  of  five  fmall  hairy 
lobes,  in  the  bottom  of  the’ calyx.  Stam.  Filaments  ten, 
awl-fliaped,  flightly  fpreading,  longer  than  the  calyx,  in- 
ferted  into  its  lower  part ; anthers  roundifh,  eredl.  Pijl. 
Germen  inferior,  ovate-oblong  ; ftyle  thread-fhaped,  ereft, 
the  length  of  the  ftamens  ; ftigma  fimple.  Peru.  Drupa 
oval,  fomewhat  compreffed,  acute.  Seed.  Nut  oval-oblong, 
angular,  fmooth,  with  an  oblong  folitary  kernel. 

Numerous  flowers,  above  the  others,  and  later,  are  en- 
tirely male. 

Elf.  Ch.  Calyx  in  five  fegments,  internally  coloured. 
Petals  none.  Nedfary  five-cleft,  hairy.  Drupa  inferior. 

1.  T.  Catappa.  Bi'oad  downy-leaved  Terminalia.  Linn. 

Mant.  128.  Willd.  n.  i.  Ait.  n.  i.  Jacq.  Coll.  v.  i. 
130.  Ic.  Rar.  t.  197.  (Adamaram;  ’Rheede  Hort. 

Malab.  V.  4.  5.  t.  3,  4.)  — Leaves  obovate,  obtufe,  very 
flightly  toothed,  deftitute  of  glands  at  the  bafe  ; finely 
downy  beneath. — Native  of  the  Eaft  Indies,  in  Java  and  in 
woods  on  the  coaft  of  Malabar,  where  the  foil  is  fandy. 
Meflfs.  Lee  and  Kennedy  are  faid  to  have  introduced  this 
tree  into  the  Englilh  ftovesin  1778,  but  it  has  not  yet  blof- 
fomed,  nor,  confidering  its  natural  and  lofty  growth,  is  that 
event  to  be  expedfed.  The  branches  grow  in  a whorled 
manner  ; their  extremities,  clothed  with  rufty  down,  bearing 
each  a clofe  tuft  of  large  broad  leaves,  a foot  long,  on  Ihort 
downy  ftalks.  Each  leaf  is  tipped  with  a fmall  point,  and 
is  abrupt  or  fomewhat  heart-lhaped,  though  much  contradl- 
ed,  at  the  bafe.  Clujlers  numerous,  axillary,  ftalked,  cylin- 
drical, denfe,  many-flowered.  Flowers  greenilh-yellow, 
half  the  fize  of  a currant-blolfom,  moft  of  them  males. 
Fruit  oval,  compreffed,  larger  than  that  of  the  almond-tree, 
reddifli,  with  a cyhndrical  kernel,  which  taftes  like  a filberd, 
but  is  more  tender  and  foluble.  Its  oil  is  faid  never  to  turn 
rancid.  The  wood  is  hard  and  durable,  and  the  tree  is  much 
planted  about  houfes,  for  the  fake  of  its  lhade. 

2.  H . moluccana.  Molucca  Terminalia.  Lamarck  Didl, 

V.  I.  349.  Willd.  n.  2.  ■ Ait.  n.  2.  (T.  glabrata  ; Forft, 

Prodr.  74.  PI.  Efcul.  52.  Spreng.  Antiq.  Bot.  102.  t,  2. 
Catappa;  Rumph.  Amboin.  v.  i.  174.  t.  68. ) — Leaves 
obovate,  obtufe,  entire,  deftitute  of  glands  at  the  bafe ; 
fmooth  on  both  fides — Native  of  the  Molucca  and  Society 
ifles.  Introduced  into  the  Englilh  ftoves  by  the  earl  of 
Powis,  in  1804.  This  is  faid  to  be  of  a more  humble  fta- 
ture  than  the  foregoing,  and  the  leaves  are  fmaller,  fmooth 
at  the  back,  though  their  footjlalks  are  covered  with  denfe 
rufty  down.  The  fpecific  name  of  glabrata  ought  to  have 
been  retained  in  preference  to  moluccana.  This  is  confidered 
as  a facred  tree  in  Otaheite,  though  ufed  in  building  boats  as 
well  as  houfes. 

3.  T.  fubcordata.  Heart-leaved  Terminalia.  Willd. 
n.  3. — “ Leaves  obovate,  obtufe,  fomewhat  wavy  ; fmooth 
on  both  fides,  heart-fhaped  at  the  bafe,  without  glands.” — 
Gathered  by  Humboldt  and  Bonpland,  in  South  America. 
Willdenow,  who  had  examined  one  of  their  dried  fpecimens, 
fays  “ this  fpecies  is  very  like  the  laft,  but  the  bafe  of  the 
leaves  is  heart-lhaped,  and  their  margin  very  flightly  and  un- 
equally waved  ; the  footjlalks  fomewhat  downy.  It  differs 
from  T,  Catappa,  in  having  the  leaves  fomewhat  wavy,  very 
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finooth  or.  both  fides,  and  heart-ftiaped  at  the  bafe.” — This 
laft  charafter  feems  to  us  to  exift  in  T.  Catappa. 

4.  T.  latifolia.  Broad  wedge -leaved  Terminalia.  Swartz 
Ind.  Occ.  747.  Willd.  n.  4.  (Arbor  maxima,  forte  pru- 
nifera,  cortice  cannabino,  folio  longiffimo  latiffimoque  ; 
Sloane  Hift.  v.  2.  130.) — Leaves  obovate,  obtufe,  forae- 
what  ferrated,  fmooth  on  both  fides,  dellitute  of  glands  at 
the  bafe : their  midrib  downy  beneath. — Native  of  moun- 
tainous woods  in  the  north  part  of  Jamaica.  A tall,  ftout, 
umbrageous  tree,  rifing  to  the  height  of  one  hundred  feet,  or 
more,  with  horizontal  branches,  downy  when  young.  Leaves 
crowded  about  the  ends  of  the  branches,  on  fmooth  ftalks, 
thickilh,  fcarcely  pointed,  bluntly  ferrated,  or  nearly  entire, 
tapering  (not  dilated  or  heart-fhaped ) at  the  bafe.  Flowers 
fmall,  whitilh  or  yellowifh,  in  long  axillary  clufters  ; the 
upper  ones  chiefly  male.  Fruit  pulpy,  greenilh-red,  fweet, 
boat-fliaped,  larger  than  a peach,  eaten  chiefly  by  hogs. 
Its  kernel  taftes  like  an  almond.  The  wood  is  valuable  for 
its  hardnefs.  The  inhabitants  of  Jamaica  know  this  fpecies 
by  the  name  of  Broad-leaf  Tree.  S-wartx. 

5.  T.  Chebula.  Oval-leaved  Terminalia.  Retz.  Obf. 
fafc.  5.  31.  Willd.  n.  5.  Ait.  n.  3.  Roxb.  Coromand. 
V.  2.  52.  t.  197.  (Myrobalanus  Chebula;  Gaertn.  v.  2.91. 
t.  97.) — Leaves  obovate-oblong,  obtufe,  entire,  oppolite, 
fmooth  on  both  fides  ; filky  when  young.  Footllalks  with 

two  glands  near  the  top.  Clufte,rs  terminal Native  of 

liills  in  the  Eafl  Indies.  Retzius,  who  received  his  fpeci- 
mens  from  Koenig,  defcribes  this  tree  as  not  more  than  three 
or  four  times  the  height  of  a man,  with  no  .very  widely 
fpreading  top.  Our  fpecimens,  from  Dr.  Rottler,  agree 
with  every  particular  of  his  defcriptioji.  The  y^oung  leaves 
are  beautifully  filky.  We  find  none  of  the  marginal  glands 
reprefented  by  Roxburgh,  nor  are  our  leaves  pointed,  as  in 
his  plate.  The  jlowers  in  both  are  yellow,  in  terminal,  often 
aggregate,  clulters.  Dr.  Roxburgh  mentions  the  wood  of 
the  tree  he  defcribes  as  hard  and  valuable,  and  the  head  as 
evergreen,  and  widely  fpreading.  The  rind  of  its  fruit  is 
much  ufed  by  painters  of  chintz  for  drawing  a permanent 
outline,  and  by  dyers  to  fix  their  colours.  With  fait  of 
ileel  it  makes  an  excellent  ink. 

6.  T.  clliptica.  Rounded-leaved  Terminalia.  Willd. 
n.  6. — “ Leaves  oblong-elliptical,  bluntly  rounded,  entire  ; 
nightly  hairy  beneath,  with  two  glands  at  the  bafe.” — Native 
of  the  Eatt  Indies.  The  branches  are  round,  brown  ; downy 
v/hen  y^oung.  Leaves  two  or  three  inches  in  length  ; con- 
trailed  at  the  bafe  ; very  obtufe  at  the  extremity,  with  a 
flight  point  ; dark  green  and  fmooth  above  ; pale,  and  bc- 
fprinkled  with  clofe-preffed  fcattered  hairs,  beneath  ; furnilhed 
at  the  bafe  with  two  cup-fhaped,  fomewhat  ftalkcd,  glands. 
Spikes  terminal,  panicled.  Willdenow.  We  have  been  in- 
clined to  fufpedl  this  might  not  be  diflinil  from  the  follow- 
ing, but  the  inforefcence  does  not  agree,  nor  could  Willde- 
now  furely  have  omitted  to  notice  the  great  length  of  the 
fooljlalks  in  T.  Bellerica. 

7.  T.  Bellerica.  Long-ftalked  Terminalia.  Roxb.  Co- 
rom.  V.  2.  54.  t.  198.  (Myrobalanus  Bellerica  ; Bi'eyn.  Ic. 
18.  t.  4.  Gxrtn.  V.  2.  90.  t.  97.  Tani ; Rheede  Hort. 
Malab.  V.  4.  23.  t.  yo. ) — Leaves  obovate,  wavy,  fmooth. 
Footllalks  about  half  as  long  as  the  leaves,  with  two  glands 
at  the  top.  Spikes  axillary,  folitary,  hardly  longer  than 
the  footllalks. — Native  of  hills  in  the  Eall  Indies.  A 
large  tree,  with  a very  widely  fpreading  head  ; the  wood  is 
white,  but  foft,  and  not  durable.  The  bark,  when  wounded, 
exudes  a copious  infipid  gum,  like  gum  arable,  foluble  in 
water.  The  leaves  are  firm  and  fmooth,  fix  or  feven  inches 
long  when  full-grown,  but  in  the  flowering  feafon  they  feem 
Icarcely  to  exceed  their  footllalks,  which  thea  meafure  half 
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that  length.  Flowers  fetid,  dirty  yellow,  in  copious  axillary  - 
fpikes,  not  clullers.  Fruit  the  live  of  a nutmeg  ; its  kernel 
eatable,  but  reported  to  intoxicate  if  taken  in  any  great 
quantity. 

8.  T.  mauritiana.  Mauritius  Terminalia.  Lamarck 
Di£l.  v.  I.  349.  Willd.  n.  7.  (Badamia  Commerfoni-^ 
Gaertn.  v.  2.  90.  t.  97  ? Pamea  guianenfis  ; Aubl.  Guian. 
V,  2.  946.  t.  349  ?) — Leaves  lanceolate,  (lightly  crenate, 
tapering  at  each  end,  fmooth  on  both  fides.  Spikes 
axillary,  the  length  of  the  leaves. — Native  of  the  ifles  of 
Mauritius  and  Bourboia,  and  probably  of  Madagafcar.  Com- 
merfon  defcribes  it  as  the  largeft  and  tallell  tree  of  the  two 
former  ifiands.  He  took  it  for  a new  genus,  and  named  it 
P.efmaria,  under  v/hich  name,  and  that  of  le faux  benjoin,  his 
fpecimens  are  preferved  in  the  Linnaean  herbarium.  The  wood 
is  much  efteemed  for  making  canoes.  The  branches  are 
fwelled  at  the  ends,  wFere  they  bear  ample  tufts  of  leaves 
three  or  four  inches  long,  on  downy  ftalks,  three-quarters  of 
an  inch  in  length  ; w'hen  full-grown  both  appear,  by  La- 
marck’s account,  to  be  much  larger.  Flowers  copious,  in 
fimple  axillary  fpikes.  Fruit  an  inch  or  inch  and  half  long, 
with  a dilated  compreffed  border,  not  altogether  anfwering 
to  Gsertner’s  figure,  which  makes  us  doubt  his  fynonym. 
He  has  form.ed  his  bai'barous  generic  name,  Badamia,  out  of 
the  French  Badamier,  which  is  fynonimous  with  Terminalia. 
Aublet’s  plate  of  his  Pamea  greatly  refembles  our  plant,  and 
our  chief  doubt  arifes  from  their  diftant  places  of  growth. 
That  they  are  of  the  fame  genus  cannot  be  difputed. 

9.  T.  anguf folia.  Nan'ow-leaved  Terminalia.  Jacq. 
Hort.  Vind.  v.  3.  51.  t.  100.  Willd.  n.  8.  Ait.  n.  4. 
(T.  Benzoin  ; Linn.  Suppl.  434.  Lamarck  Didl.  v.  i. 
349.  Croton  Benzoe  ; Linn.  Mant.  297.  Willd.  Sp.  PI. 
V.  4.  533.) — Leaves  linear -lanceolate,  wavy,  downy  on 
both  fides — Native  of  the  Eafl:  Indies.  Jacquin  reports 
that  feeds  of  this  fpecies  w’ere  fent  him  by  Lemonnier,  under 
the  French  name  of  Bien-joint,  from  the  ifle  of  Bourbon. 
Hence  he  ingenioufly  and  fatisfaftorily  conjedlures,  that  this 
appellation,  which  alludes  to  the  mode  of  growth  of  the 
tree,  may  have  been  confounded  with  Benjoin  or  Benzoin, 
the  French  word  for  gum  Benjamin,  or  Benzoe,  and  thus 
the  faid  gum  was  fuppofed  to  come  from  the  plant  before 
us.  (See  Styrax.)  T.  anguf  folia  has  long  been  culti- 
vated in  our  floves,  but  the  flowers  are  unknown.  Its  man- 
ner of  branching  is  like  T.  Catappa,  mauritiana.  See.  nor 
does  it  much  differ  from  the  lafl  named,  except  that  the 
leaves  are  narrower,  often  quite  linear,  and  clothed,  more  or 
lefs  completely^  with  brown,  rather  rigid,  hairs.  Their 
veins,  rib,  and  margin  are  tinged  wdth  a blood-colour.  The_ 
fruit  appears  to  be  fimilar  to  the  lafl.  Linnseus  raifed  a 
plant  from  feed  in  the  Upfal  ftove,  and  remarked  that  the 
feed-leaves  were  of  a blood-red.  The  leaves  of  his  fpecimen 
hardly  exceed  a line  in  breadth. 

10.  T.  Vernix.  Varnifli  Terminalia.  Lam.arck  Difl. 
V.  I.  350.  Willd.  n.  9.  (Arbor  vernicis  ; Rumph.  Am- 
boin.  V.  2.  259.  t.  86.) — Leaves  linear-lanceolate,  entire, 

Imooth  on  both  fides Native  of  the  Molucca  ifles.  It  is 

prefum-ed  to  belong  to  this  genus  from  the  im.perfeft  deferip- 
tion  of  Rumphius,  and  its  evident  refemblance  to  the  two 
laft  fpecies.  The  leaves  however  are  more  difperfed,  and  of 
larger  dimenfions,  being  from  nine  to  eleven  inches  long,  and 
the  breadth  of  three  or  four  fingers,  fo  that  they  are  fc;u’cely 
to  be  termed  /Nrur-lanceolatc.  The  rib  is  very  prominent 
beneath.  Flowers  yellow  or  whitilh,  with  red  famens,  in 
drooping  clufters  or  fpikes.  Fruit  oblique  and  compreffed, 
two  inches  broad.  The  mtt  exudes  a large  quantity  of  refin, 
loon  turning  brown,  and  a milky'  refinous  fluid  is  lodged 
under  the  bark  of  the  tree,  at  firft  of  an  acrid  quality',  but 
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liardening  into  a valuable  varniHi,  deftitute  of  acrimony,  and 
much  ufed  in  the  Moluccas.  A noxious  vapour  is  faid  to 
proceed  from  this  tree,  fo  that  the  natives  of  the  countries 
where  it  grows  avoid  fleeping,  or  even  fitting  for  any  length 
of  time,  under  its  fhade.  Whether  this  be  the  molt  famous 
varnifh-tree  of  the  Chinefe,  as  Rumphius  indicates,  may 
perhaps  admit  of  doubt. 

II.  T.  Tantbouca.  Guiana  Terminalia.  (Tanibouca 
guianenfis;  Aubl.  Guian.  44.8.  t.  178.) — Leaves  fcattereL 
obovate,  pointed,  entire,  fmooth.  Clullers  terminal  and  axif- 
lary.  Native  of  marfhy  places  in  Guiana.  For  an  account 
of  this  fpecies,  fee  Taxibouca.  Its  genus  muft  be  very 
doubtful,  unlefs  the  fruit  were  known,  but  the  fuggellion 
of  our  learned  friend  Mr.  Brown,  Prodr.  Nov.  Holl.  v.  i. 
351,  induces  us,  for  the  prefent  at  leaft,  to  refer  the  plant 
hither. 

TERMINANDO  et  yludkndo.  See  Audiendo. 
TERMINANS,  Puxctum.  See  Puxctum. 

TERMINATION,  Terjiinatio,  in  Grammar,  the 
ending  of  a word,  or  the  laft  fyllable  of  it. 

They  are  the  different  terminations  of  one  and  the  fame 
words  on  different  occafions,  that  conftitute  the  different 
cafes,  numbers,  tenfes,  moods,  &c. 

Termination  IJland,  in  Geography,  an  idand  in  the 
South  Pacific  ocean,  fo  named  by  captain  Vancouver,  as 
being  the  termination  of  his  refearches  on  the  S.W.  coaft  of 
New  Holland,  near  which  it  hes.  S.  lat.  34°  32'.  E.  long. 
122°  8'. 

TERMINATOR,  in  Ajlronomy,  a name  fometimes 
given  to  the  circle  of  illumination,  from  its  property  of  ter- 
minating the  boundaries  of  light  and  darknefs. 

TERMINE,  in  Commerce,  a weight  for  gold,  filver,  and 
pearls  at  Tunis  ; 8 termini  being  equal  to  an  ounce;  and 
80  ounces  of  Tunis  being  equal  to  81  ounces  Engliffi 
troy. 

Termine,  in  Geography,  a town  of  Naples,  in  Prin- 
cipato  Ultra  ; 10  miles  S.E.  of  Avellino. 

TERMINER,  in  Law.  See  Oyer. 

TERMINI,  m ArchiteBurc.  See  Terms. 

Termini,  in  Geography,  a town  of  Sicily,  in  the  valley 
of  Mazara,  fituated  on  the  north  coaft,  celebrated  for  the 
warm  baths  near  it,  from  which  it  received  its  name  ; 18  miles 
E.  of  Palermo.  N.  lat.  38^5'.  E.  long.  13°  45'. — Alfo, 
a river  of  Sicily,  which  runs  into  the  Mediterranean,  a little 
to  the  W.  of  Termini. 

Termini.  See  Termcli. 

TERMINISTS,  Terministte,  in  Ecclefajlical  Hifory, 
a fedi  or  party  among  the  Calvinifts,  whofe  particular  tenets 
are  reducible  to  five  points  : 

I.  That  there  are  feveral  perfons,  both  in  and  out  of  the 
church,  to  whom  God  has  fixed  a certain  term  before  their 
death,  after  which  he  no  longer  wills  tlieir  falvation,  how 
long  foever  they  live  afterwards.  2.  That  God  has  fixed 
this  fatal  term  of  grace  by  a fecret  decree.  3.  That  this 
term  once  elapfed,  he  makes  them  no  farther  offer  of  re- 
pentance or  falvation,  but  takes  away  from  his  word  all  the 
power  it  might  have  to  convert  them.  4.  That  Pharaoh, 
Saul,  .Tudas,  moft  of  the  Jews,  and  many  of  the  Gentiles, 
were  of  this  number.  5.  That  God  ftill  bears  with  feveral 
of  this  fort  of  people,  and  even  confers  benefits  on  them 
after  the  term  is  expired  ; but  that  he  does  not  do  it  with 
any  intention  they  (hould  be  converted. 

All  the  other  Proteftants,  and  particularly  the  Lutherans, 
look  on  thefe  articles  with  abhorrence,  as  repugnant  to  the 
goodnefs  of  God,  and  deftruclive  to  all  Chriftian  virtue  ; 
and  as  contrary  to  Scripture,  particularly  the  following 
texts,  Ezek.  xviii.  23.  30,  31,  32.  xxxiii.  ii.  1 Tim.  iv. 


I.  16.  2 Pet.  iii.  9.  Adis,  xvii.  30,  31.  Matt.  xi.  28. 

Ifa.  Ixvi.  2.  Heb.  iii.  7.  13.  Rom.  ii.  5,  &c. 

TERMINOS,  in  Geography,  a lake  or  bay  on  the  coaft 
of  Tabafeo,  in  the  bay  of  Campeachy.  N.  lat.  18°  12'. 
W.  long.  92°  46'. 

TERMINTHUS,  from  rspjaivSo?,  a pine-nut,  in  Surgery, 
a large  painful  tumour,  or  puftule  on  the  firin,  thought  to 
refemble  a pine-nut. 

TERMINUM,  ad  qui  prateriit.  See  Ad  Terminum. 

Terminum,  Infra,  quare  ejecit.  See  Quare. 

TERMINUS,  TEfjua,  fignifies  a bound  or  limit. 

Terminus,  a quo,  in  Metaphyfia,  denotes  the  place 
from  whence  any  motion  commences  : in  contradiftindlion 
from  the  other  extreme,  which  is  called  the  terminus  ad 
quern. 

The  fchoolmen  call  privation  a terminus  a quo,  m fpeak- 
ing  of  generation,  which  they  confider  as  a fpecies  of 
motion. 

Terminus,  in  Mythology,  the  god  of  fields  and  land- 
marks. M.  de  Boze,  in  a learned  differtation  on  this  fub- 
jedl  (Mem.  de  PAcad.  t.  i.),  obferves,  that  the  Egyptians 
received  from  the  Hebrews  the  cuftom  of  bounding  the  fields. 
In  procefs  of  time,  as  the  laws  eftabliftied  for  the  fecurity  of 
the  land-marks  were  not  a fufficient  reftraint  on  avarice, 
Numa  perfuaded  the  people  that  there  was  a god  who  pro- 
tedled  land-marks  and  avenged  incroachments.  He  built  a 
temple  to  him  upon  the  Tarpeian  mount,  and  regulated  the 
ceremonies  of  his  worlliip.  He  caufed  this  god  to  be  repre- 
fented  under  the  form  of  a ftock  or  ftone,  as  we  learn  from 
Tibullus  and  Ovid  ; but  afterwards  this  god  was  reprefented 
with  a human  body  placed  upon  a pyramidical  land- mark. 
It  is  faid  that  this  god  acquired  peculiar  honour  by  main- 
taining his  ftation  when  tlie  other  gods  were  removed  by 
Tarquin  the  Proud,  for  the  purpofe  of  building  the  temple 
which  Tai'quin  the  elder  had  vowed  to  eredl  to  Jupiter. 

TERMIOVA,  in  Geography,  a town  of  Iftria ; 18 
miles  N.E.  of  Pedena. 

TERMISSUS,  or  Tei.missus,  in  Ancient  Geography,  a 
town  of  Afia,  in  the  fouthern  part  of  Pifidia. 

TERMITES,  m Entomology.  SccTermes. 

TERMOLI,  or  Termini,  in  Geography,  a town  of  Na- 
ples, in  the  province  of  Capitanata  ; the  fee  of  a bifliop, 
fuffragan  of  Benevento  ; 57  miles  W.  of  Viefte.  N.  lat. 
42°  2'.  E.  long.  15°  5'. 

TERMOR,  Tenens  ex  termino,  in  Law,  he  that  holds 
lands  or  tenements  for  a term  of  y^rs,  or  life. 

TERMUS,  in  Ancient  Geography,  a river  in  the  ifie  of 
Sardinia. 

TERN,  in  Geography,  a river  of  England,  which  rifes 
in  Staffordlhire,  5 miles  N.E.  of  Drayton,  and  runs  into 
the  Severn,  7 miles  below  Shrewlbury. 

Tern.  See  Tyran. 

Tern,  in  Ornithology.  See  Sterna. 

Tern,  Brown,  or  Sterna  obfeura  of  Linnaeus,  is  by 
fome  authors  called  the  brown  gull.  Mr.  Ray  deferibes  it  as 
having  the  whole  under  fide  white,  the  upper  brown  ; the 
wings  partly  brown,  partly  afh-colour  ; the  head  black  ; 
and  the  tail  not  forked  : but  Mr.  Pennant  conjedtures, 
that  this  bird  is  the  young  of  the  greater  tern.  See 
Sterna. 

Tern,  Great,  or  Sea-fwallow,  Sterna  hirundo  of  Linnatus, 
has  the  bill  and  feet  of  a fine  crimfon,  the  former  tipt  with 
black,  ftraight,  (lender,  and  (harp-pointed  ; the  crown  and 
hind  part  of  the  head  black  ; the  throat  and  whole  under 
fide  of  the  body  white  ; the  upper  part,  and  coverts  of  the 
wings,  a pale  grey  ; the  tail  confiding  of  twelve  feathers,  the 
outer  edges  of  the  three  outmoft  grey,  the  reft  white,  and 
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tl«e  exterior  on  each  fide  two  inches  longer  than  the  other, 
and  clofed  in  flying,  fo  as  to  appear  one  (lender  feather. 

Thefe  birds  frequent  the  fea-(hores,  banks  of  lakes,  and 
rivers  ; they  feed  on  fmall  fifli  and  water  infefts,  hovering 
over  the  water,  and  fuddenly  darting  into  it  to  catch  their 
prey.  They  breed  among  fmall  tufts  of  ruflies,  and  lay 
three  or  four  eggs  of  a dull  olive-colour,  fpotted  with  black. 
All  the  birds  of  this  genus  are  very  clamorous.  Pennant. 

Tern,  Black,  or  Scare-crov).  See  Sterna  Filipcs. 

Tern,  Surinam,  or  Darter.  See  Px.otus  SurinamenJJs. 

TERN  A,  a word  ufed  by  fome  authors  to  expreis  an 
impetigo. 

Terna,  Folia,  in  Botany  and  Vegetable  Phyfwlogy,  are 
leaves,  whether  fimple  or  compound,  fefTde  or  ftalked,  whicli 
grow  three  together  in  a whorl,  on  any  llem  or  branch,  as 
in  Verbena  tripliylla.  Curt.  Mag.  t.  367.  Such  a difpoli- 
tion  of  the  foliage  appears  to  prevail  remarkably  among  the 
plants  of  Mexico,  Chili,  and  Peru,  of  which,  befides  the 
example  juft  named,  many  others  may  be  found.  (Seethe 
genera  Fuchsia  and  Hemimeris.)  Among  Britilh  plants. 
Erica  cinerea  has  naturally  folia  terna  ; while  the  generally  op- 
pofite  leaves  of  Lyfimachia  vulgaris  and  Lythrum  Salicaria 
occafionally  become  fo.  See  Leaf. 

TERNALLA,  in  Geography,  a town  of  Hindooftan,  in 
Myfore  ; 45  miles  E.  of  Rettinghery. 

TERNARY  Measure.  See  Measure. 

Ternary  Number,  in  Antiquity,  was  efteemed  a fymbol 
of  perfeftion,  and  held  in  great  veneration  among  the  an- 
cient mythologifts.  Whence  Virgil, 

“ Numero  Deus  impare  gaudet.”  Eel.  viii.  ver.  75. 

Servius  on  this  place  remarks,  that  the  Pythagoreans 
aferibed  the  ternary  number  to  the  Supreme  God,  as  being 
the  beginning,  middle,  and  the  end  of  all  things.  All  the 
heathen  gods  had  a three-fold  power  attributed  to  them,  as 
the  tria  virginis  ora  Diamz,  the  three-forked  thunderbolt  of 
•Tupiter,  the  trident  of  Neptune,  the  three-headed  dog  of 
Pluto.  Again,  the  Parcae  were  three,  the  Furies  three, 
Hercules  was  three  nights  in  begetting,  the  Mufes  were  an- 
ciently three,  the  Graces  three,  &c. 

This  number  was  likewife  ufed  in  moft  religious  ceremo- 
nies, but  efpecially  in  luftrations  ; whence  Virgil,  iEn. 
lib.  xi.  v.  188. 

“ Ter  circum  accenfos,  cindfi  fulgentibus  armis, 
DecUrrCre  rogos.”. 

TERN  AT  A,  Folia,  in  Botany  and  Vegetable  Phfiology, 
are  compound  leaves,  each  of  which  conlifts  of  three  leaf- 
lets, as  in  the  Trefoil  and  Strawberry.  Thefe  are  called  in 
Englifli  Ternate  Leaves,  and  muft  not  be  confounded  with 
Terna,  fee  that  article,  for  which  laft  we  have  no  ap- 
propriate term  in  our  language.  Some  plants  bear  twice, 
or  thrice,  ternate  leaves.  See  Leaf. 

TERNATE,  in  Geography,  an  ifland  in  the  Eaft  In- 
dian fea,  and  the  principal,  though  not  the  largeft,  among 
thofe  called  Moluccas  or  Spice  Illands,  of  a circular  form, 
and  about  21  miles  in  circumference.  In  the  centre  is  a 
lofty  volcanic  mountain,  whofe  bafe  extends  almoft  to  the 
fea  every  way.  The  upper  parts  are  uncultivated,  and  co- 
vered over  with  flirubs  and  low  trees  ; but  in  the  plain  are 
many  gardens,  and  abundance  of  fruit-trees.  On  this  moun- 
tain are  found  many  hollows  or  caverns  full  of  fulphur, 
which  emit  a thick  fmoke,  and  flame  fometimes  appears 
from  the  fummit,  with  a noife  refembling  thunder.  The 
produftions  are  cocoa-nuts,  bananas,  yams,  oranges,  and 
other  fruits ; but  the  principal  article  of  commerce  is  cloves : 


many  birds  of  paradife,  and  other  beautiful  birds,  are  found 
here,  and  plenty  of  game.  The  chief  quadrupeds  are  goats, 
deer,  and  hogs.  The  boa  ferpent  is  fometimes  found  of  the 
length  of  thirty  feet.  Tliis  illand  was  firft  fettled  by  the 
Spaniards,  who  were  driven  away  by  the  Dutch,  to  whom 
the  king  of  the  ifland  is,  in  fome  degree,  fubjeft.  The 
Europeans  have  two  forts,  called  “ Orange”  and  “ Ter- 
loehe,”  between  which  is  a lake,  called  “ SafTe,”  three  miles 
in  circumference,  and  60  fathoms  deep,  feparatad  from  the 
fea  by  a narrow  dike,  which  the  Spaniards  made  a fruitlefs 
attempt  to  cut  through,  to  form  a port.  On  this  ifland  are 
three  mofques,  and  a Dutch  church,  but  no  place  of  wor- 
(hip  for  the  Portugueie.  The  province  or  government  of 
Ternate  includes  the  illands  of  Ternate,  Tidore,  Motir, 
Machian,  and  Bachian,  which  are  what  are  properly  the 
Moluccas  ; they  are  the  original  places  of  growth  of  the 
finer  fpices  ; and  larger  nutmegs  are  (till  found  in  the  woods 
of  Ternate,  than  any  other  produced  out  of  Banda.  Some 
places,  lituated  in  the  eaftern  part  of  the  ifland  of  Celebes, 
lielong  likewife  to  this  government ; and  the  objeft  of  the 
Company  in  fettling  there  is  principally  to  furnifh  provifions 
for  Ternate,  that  part  of  Celebes  being  very  fruitful  in  rice 
and  other  neceffaries.  They  alfo  yield  a confiderable  quan- 
tity of  gold,  about  2.p,ooo  taels,  of  a dollar  and  a half  in 
weight,  yearly,  amounting,  at  5/.  per  tael,  to  120., 000/.,  and 
efculent  bird’s-nefts,  which  are  elleemed  a great  delicacy  by 
the  Orientals,  and  efpecially  by  the  Chinefe  ; in  exchange 
for  which  the  inhabitants  take  opium,  Hindooftan  piece- 
goods,  chiefly  blue  cloth,  fine  Bengal  coffacs  and  hummums, 
together  with  fome  cutlery.  Ternate  does  not,  in  general, 
require  any  fupply  of  provifions  from  Java,  as  the  ides  of 
Banda  do.  This  ifland  fuffered  greatly  in  Auguft  1770,  by 
earthquakes.  More  than  (ixty  violent  (hocks  were  felt  in 
the  fpace  of  twenty-four  hours,  and  the  fortifications  were 
much  injured.  N.  lat.  0°  50'.  E.  long.  127°  10'. 

Ternate,  in  Zoology,  a fpecies  of  bat.  See  Vampyre, 
and  Vespertilio  Vampyrus. 

TERNATEA,  in  Botany,  a genus  fo  named  by  Tourne- 
fort,  from  Ternate,  the  native  country  of  the  plant.  See 
Clitouia. 

TERNAVASSO,  in  Geography,  a town  of  France,  in 
the  department  of  the  Po  ; 6 miles  N.E.  of  Carmagnola. 

TERNAY,  Bay  of,  a bay  or  harbour  on  the  E.  coaft  of 
Chinefe  Tartary,  (o  called  by  M.  Peroufe  in  1787.  The 
Dutch  navigators  called  it  Port  Acqueis.  N.lat.  45°  13'. 
E.  long.  137°  29'. 

TERNBERG,  a mountain  of  Auftria,  near  the  river 
Enns  ; 6 miles  S.  of  Steyr. 

TERNEUSE,  a town  and  fortrefs  of  Flanders,  fituated 
on  the  W.  branch  of  the  Scheld,  called  the  “ Hondt,”  be- 
gun by  the  count  of  Hohenloe,  lieutenant  of  the  prince  of 
Orange,  in  the  year  1583,  afterwards  augmented  by  the 
States : the  fortifications  have  been  (ince  deftroyed  ; 1 2 miles 
S.E.  of  Fluihing. 

TERNI,  a town  of  the  Popedom,  in  the  duchy  of  Spo- 
lelo,  fituated  betw'een  tw’o  arms  of  the  Nera,  and,  therefore, 
anciently  called  “ Interamnium,”  or  “ Interamna.”  It  is 
well  built,  and  tlie  fee  of  a bilhop,  immediately  fubjefk  to 
the  pope.  Its  greateft  trade  confifts  in  oil,  befides  which  it 
alfo  reaps  confiderable  advantage  from  its  excellent  vine- 
yards. This  was  the  birth-place  of  the  emperors  Tacitus 
and  Florianus,  and  of  Tacitus  the  famous  hiftorian.  Be- 
tween fix  and  feven  Italian  miles  from  Terni,  to  the  N.W. 
clofe  by  the  httle  town  of  Cefi,  is  Mount  Eolo,  remarkable 
for  its  cool  breezes,  which,  efpecially  in  fummer,  iffue  from 
the  chafms  and  crevices  in  the  rocks  of  this  mountain  ; 14 
miles  S.S.W.  of  Spoleto.  N.  lat.  2°  34'.  E.long.  12°  37'. 
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I'ERNIER,  a town  of  France,  in  the  department  of 
the  Leman  ; 5 miles  S.S.W.  of  Geneva. 

TERNOIS,  Le,  a river  of  France,  which  runs  into 
the  Canche,  near  Hefdin. 

TERNOSKAIA,  a town  of  Ruffia,  in  the  country  of 
the  ColTacs,  on  the  Don  ; 136  miles  E.N.E.  of  Azoph. 

TERNOVA,  a town  of  European  Turkey,  in  Bul- 
garia. This  town  was  anciently  one  of  the  Itrongeft  in  the 
country,  and  the  refidence  of  the  princes ; at  prefent  it  is 
thinly  inhabited,  and  the  fortifications  are  ruined.  It  is  the 
refidence  of  an  ecclefiaftic,  who  is  called  the  archbifiiop  of 
Bulgaria ; 95  miles  E.  of  Sophia.  N.  lat.  43°.  E.  long. 
25°  24'. — Alfo,  a town  of  European  Turkey,  in  Theffaly  ; 
large  and  commercial ; on  the  Peneus  | 5 miles  W.N.W.  of 
Larifla. 

TERNSTROEMIA,  in  Botany,  was  fo  called  by  Lin- 
nseus  at  the  fuggellion  of  Mutis,  in  memory  of  one  of  the 
pupils  of  the  former,  named  Ternllroem,  who  having  under- 
taken a voyage  to  China,  in  1745,  died  at  Poulicandor,  at 
an  early  age.  Flis  illuftrious  teacher  has  not,  as  in  other 
inllances,  given  us  any  account  of  the  voyage,  difeoveries, 
or  talents  of  this  unfortunate  young  man,  who,  though  not 
one  of  his  favourite  pupils,  defeiwes  commemoration  as  a 
martyr  to  fcientific  refearch. — Linn.  Suppl.  39.  Schreb. 
347.  Willd.  Sp.  PI.  V.  2.  1128.  Mart.  Mill.  Dift.  v.  4. 
Swartz  Prodr.  81.  Juff.  262.  (Cleyera;  Thunb.  Jap.  1 2. 
Nov,  Gen.  68,  Juff.  433.  Taonabo  ; Aubl.  Guian.  569. 
Tonabea;  JulT.  262.  Tanabea;  Lamarck  Illuftr.  t.  456. ) 
— Clafs  and  oMer,  Polyandria  Monogynia.  Nat.  Ord,  akin 
to  Thea  and  Camellia.  Juff. 

Gen,  Ch.  Cal.  Perianth  inferior,  of  one  leaf,  in  five 
deep,  orbicular,  concave,  rather  unequal  fegments,  wdth  two 
fmaller  ones  clofely  applied  to  its  bafe,  all  permanent  and 
coriaceous.  Cor.  of  one  petal,  bell-fliaped,  in  five  deep, 
orbicular,  concave,  emarginate  fegments,  longer  than  the 
calyx,  without  any  tube.  Stam.  Filaments  numerous,  awl- 
fiiaped,  Ihorter  than  the  corolla,  and  inferted  into  its  bafe 
in  a double  row  ; anthers  linear,  ereft,  the  length  of  the 
filaments.  Piji.  Germen  fuperior,  roundifii ; ftyle  cylin- 
dncal,  as  long  as  the  ftamens  ; ftigma  capitate.  Peric, 
Berry  dry,  ovate,  fmooth,  of  two  cells.  Seeds  about  eight, 
convex  on  one  fide,  fiat  on  the  other. 

Eff.  Ch.  Corolla  bell-fhaped,  in  five  deep  fegments, 
without  a tube.  Calyx  in  five  deep  fegments,  wdth  two 
fmaller  at  the  bafe.  Berry  dry,  of  two  cells. 

l.'Y.  meridionalis.  Mexican  Ternftroemia.  Linn.  Suppl. 
264.  Willd.  n.  I. — Leaves  obovate,  obtufe,  emarginate, 
entire.  Flower-ftalks  axillary,  compreffed,  recurved.  Two 
outer  fegments  of  the  calyx  orbicular,  fliarply  keeled. — 
Gathered  by  Mutis  in  Mexico  and  New  Granada.  A tree, 
determinately  branched ; the  branches  thick,  rigid,  leafy, 
nearly  round,  with  a fmooth  grey  bark.  Leaves  alternate, 
an  inch  or  rather  more  in  length,  on  fiiort,  thick,  chan- 
lielled,  purplilh  footftalks,  obovate,  or  nearly  elliptical,  pe- 
culiarly rigid  and  coinaceous,  fingle-ribbed,  imooth,  wdth  a 
thick  fomewhat  revolute  margin  ; their  upper  furface  often 
dotted  with  either  prominent  or  depreffed  points  ; the  under 
purplilh  or  rufty,  efpecially  when  young.  Stipidas  none. 
Flower -Jlalks  numerous,  axillary,  folitary,  half  the  length 
of  the  leaves,  very  thick  and  rigid,  two-edged,  brown  or 
purple,  curved  downwards,  dellitute  of  pubefcence,  but, 
in  the  dried  plant  at  leaft,  wrinkled  and  uneven.  Flowers 
larger  than  a hawthorn-bloffom,  white.  The  two  fmaller 
external  fcales  of  the  calyx  furnifiied  with  a fharp  keel,  end- 
ing in  a minute  point ; the  reft  without  any  keel,  thin  and 
membranous  at  the  edge  ; all  fmooth,  orbicular,  coriaceous, 
permanent.  Corolla  occafionally  with  fix  fegments,  at  firft 
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globofe,  then  bell-fhaped.  Berry  dry,  dellitute  of  valves. 
Seeds  filky,  deep  red.  Such  is  the  plant  of  Mutis.  We 
have  no  means  of  afeertaining  whether  the  Weft  Indian  one, 
deferibed  by  Swartz  in  his  Obfervationes,  be  the  fame  or 
not ; but  he  fays  the  jlower-Jlalks  are  terminal,  nor  does  he 
advert  to  their  clumfy  two-edged  figure,  fo  different  from 
the  reft  of  the  fpecies,  that  it  could  fcarcely  have  efcaped 
his  notice. 

2.  T.  elUpilca.  Elliptical  Ternftroemia,  or  Rottenbane. 
Swartz  Ind.  Occ.  929.  Willd.  n.  2.  Vahl  Symb.  v.  2.  61. 
— Leaves  obovate,  obtufe,  entire,  Flower-ftalks  lateral, 
elongated,  nearly  thread- fhaped.  Outer  fegments  of  the 

calyx  ovate,  acute,  bluntly  keeled Native  of  the  Weft 

Indies,  on  the  Sulphur  mountains  of  Montferrat  and  Guade- 
loupe, as  w^ell  as  in  St.  Vincent’s.  It  is  faid  to  be  the  pre- 
tended Jefuit’s  bark,  mentioned  by  Labat.  This  is  a Jlortil 
with  ftout,  round,  fmooth,  difperfed  or  cluftered  branches, 
leafy  towards  their  extremities.  Leaves  like  the  laft,  but 
twice  as  long,  and  not  emarginate  ; their  footjlalks  longer 
and  more  flender.  Flower-Jlalks  an  inch  and  half  or  two 
inches  long,  but  fiightly  drooping  or  recurved,  nearly  round, 
not  a quarter  fo  llout  as  the  laft,  fiightly  fwelling  upw'ard, 
red  or  purpliflr.  Flowers  rather  larger  than  the  foregoing, 
yellowiih-white,  fome  of  them  dellitute  of  a pillil.  The 
fcales  of  the  calyx  are  all  pointed,  the  outer  ones  narrow  and 
ovate,  of  a fmaller  proportion  than  in  T.  meridionalis,  and 
fometimes  more  than  two. 

3.  T.  japonica.  .Japan  Teniftroemia.  Thunb.  Tr.  of 
Linn.  Soc.  v.  2.  335.  Willd.  n.  4.  (Cleyera  japonica  ; 
Thunb.  Jap.  224.  Mokokf ; Ksempf.  Am,  Exot.  873. 
t,  774-) — Leaves  obovato-lanceolate,  obtufe,  nearly  entire. 
Flower-ftalks  lateral,  fomev.fhat  angular.  Outer  fegments 
of  the  calyx  triangular,  pointed,  fiightly  keeled. — Gathered 
by  Thunberg,  near  Nagafaki  m Japan,  fiowering  in  autumn. 
This  is  a tree,  fmooth  in  every  part.  Specimens  fent  us  by 
the  finder  are  fo  very  nearly  akin  to  the  two  foregoing 
fpecies,  that  it  is  hard  to  eftablifit  a fpecific  difference  be- 
tween them.  The  leaves  of  the  Japan  plant  however  are 
rather  more  lanceolate,  and  their  margin  is  fometimes,  not 
conftantly,  crenate  towards  the  point.  Their  furface  is 
quite  fmooth,  not  vifibly  dotted.  The  Jlower-Jlalks,  about 
an  inch  long,  are  fcattered  on  the  branches,  below  the  leaves, 
but  fiightly  recurved,  ufually  triangular,  not  compreffed.. 
Flowers  white,  fcarcely  fo  large  as  in  T.  meridionalis.  Style 
firort  and  thick.  Berry  the  fize  of  a currant,  red,  pointed, 
with  a white,  fweet,  fubaftringent  pulp,  and,  according  to 
Kaempfer,  only  one  pellucid  feed. 

4.  T.  punctata.  Dotted-edged  Ternftroemia.  Swartz 
Prodi-.  81.  Willd.  n.  3.  (Taonabo  pundlata  ; Aubl, 
Guian.  571.  t.  228.) — Leaves  elliptic-oblong,  dotted  at 
the  edge.  Flower-ftalks  axillary,  elongated,  nearly  thread- 

Ihaped.  Segments  of  the  calyx  all  pointed Gathered  by 

Aublet  on  the  fides  of  the  Serpent  mountain  in  Guiana, 
bearing  flowers  and  fruit  in  Augull  and  September.  A 
large  tree,  whofe  leaves  ai'e  bordered  with  minute  glandular 
points,  rough  to  the  touch  ; their  extremity  ufually  emar- 
ginate ; their  length  about  three  inches.  Flower-Jlalks  fien- 
der,  about  half  as  long  as  the  leaf  with  its  footllalk.  Sta- 
mens about  fixty.  Fruit  ovutc,  pointed,  of  five  or  fix  cells. 
Aublet  having  feen  it  in  an  unripe  ftate  only,  took  it  for  a 
capfule,  but  Swartz  afferts  it  to  be  a berry. 

T.  dentata.  Toothed  Ternftroemia.  Swartz  Prodr.  81. 
Willd.  n.  5.  (Taonabo  dentata;  Aubl.  Guian.  569.  t.  227.) 
— Leaves  elliptical,  pointed,  ftrongly  ferrated.  Flower- 

ftalks  lateral  or  axillary,  fingle-flowered Gathered  by 

Aublet,  in  the  fame  place  as  the  preceding,  and  at  the  ftuue 
ieafon.  A tree,  whofe  trunk  is  twenty-five  feet,  or  mo»e, 
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in  height,  atid  two  in  diameter,  crowned  with  an  ample  luft 
of  fpreading  branches.  The  leaves  are  four  inches  long, 
and  an  inch  and  half  or  two  inches  broad,  thick,  frnooth, 
tapering  at  each  end,  befet  with  tooth-like  ferratures  in  the 
margin.  Footjlalks  (lender,  an  inch  long.  Flovoei'-Jlalhs  re- 
curved, fcattered,  hardly  an  inch  in  length.  Flo’ivers  yel- 
lowifh,  the  fize  of  hawthorn.  Fruit  like  the  lad.  The 
bark  of  the  tree  is  ufed  for  tanning  leather.  The  'ivood 
ferves  in  dead  of  tiles  for  houfes. 

6.  T?  corymhofa.  Corymbofe  Tcrnftroemia  ? — Leaves  op- 
pofite,  elliptical,  pointed,  entire.  Panicle  forked,  corym- 
bofe, many -flowered,  terminal. — Native  of  Guiana.  Mr. 
Fudge.  This  appears  to  be  moil  akin  to  the  lall  in  the 
lhape  and  fize  of  its  leaves,  but  differs  in  their  entire  margin, 
and  oppofite  infertion.  The  three-forked  panicle  is,  more- 
over, a kind  of  inflorefcence  unexampled  in  Fernjlroemia, 
and  the  calyx  w'ants  the  tw'O  fmall  external  fegments.  All 
thefe  circumflances  induce  a fufpicion  of  the  genus,  which 
we  have  not  materials  to  clear  up. 

We  cannot  take  leave  of  Ternjlroemia  without  adverting 
to  the  mifchiefs  which  arife  from  the  barbarous  and  unfettled 
principles  of  French  nomenclature.  Juffieu  profeffes  to 
adopt  the  uncouth  names  of  Aublet,  only  till  the  genera  of 
that  author  are  better  fettled  ; yet  he  has  tried  to  foften 
dow'u  Taonalo  into  Fonahea,  a needlefs  change  if  the  name 
were  not  to  remain.  Lamarck  prefers  Tanabea;  fo  our 
memories  and  our  indexes  would  liave  become  burthened  with 
three  names  indead  of  one,  all  Intolerable  to  a claffical  or 
literary  botanid,  if  the  genus  had  not  happily  been  ffeper- 
I feded. 

j TLROE,  in  Geography,  a town  of  Bengal ; 25  miles  E. 
of  Ramgur. 

TEROUANNE.  See  Therouanne. 

TEROAVA,  a town  of  the  ifland  of  Junkfeilon,  near  the 
! ead  coad  ; the  ufual  reddence  of  a Siamefe  governor  or 
viceroy.  Here  is  a pagoda,  with  about  twenty  prieds. 
N.  lat.  8°  13'. 

TERPANDER,  in  Biography,  and  Mitjic  of  the  Ancients, 
one  of  the  mod  renowned  muhcians  of  antiquity.  It  is  re- 
i corded  in  the  Oxford  Marbles,  that  he  was  the  inventor  of 
charafters  to  exprefs  mufical  founds  in  the  feveral  genera ; 
which  event  is  placed  about  fix  hundred  and  feventy  years 
before  the  Chridian  era.  Indeed  all  wT-iters  who  mention 
' the  progreffive  date  of  mufic  in  Greece,  are  unanimous  in 
celebrating  the  talents  of  Terpander  ; but  though  there  is 
fuch  an  entire  agreement  among  them  concerning  the  obli- 
gations which  the  art  w^as  under  to  this  mufician  in  its 
infant  date,  yet  it  is  difficult  to  find  any  two  accounts  of 
him  wffiich  accord  in  adjuding  the  time  and  place  of  his 
birth.  It  does  not,  however,  feem  neceffary  to  lead  the 
reader  over  hedge  and  ditch  with  chronologers,  after  a 
truth,  of  which  the  fcent  has  fo  long  been  lod.  The 
Oxford  Marbles,  which  appear  to  us  the  bed  authority  to 
follow,  tell  us,  in  exprefs  terms,  that  he  was  the  fon  of  Der- 
deneus  of  Lelbos,  and  that  he  flouridied  in  the  38  id  year  of 
thefe  records  ; \vbich  nearly  anlwers  to  the  27tli  olympiad, 
and  67  id  year  B.  C.  The  Marbles  infonu  us  likewile,  that 
“ he  taught  the  nomes,  or  airs,  of  the  lyre  and  flute,  which 
he  performed  hirnfelf  upon  this  lad  indrument,  in  concert 
with  other  players  on  the  flute.”  Several  writers  tell  us 
that  he  added  three  drings  to  the  lyre,  which  betore  his 
time  had  but  four  ; and  in  confirmation  of  this,  Euclid  and 
Strabo  quote  two  verfes,  which  they  attribute  to  Terpander 
hirnfelf. 

“ The  tetrachord’s  redrnint  we  now  delpile. 

The  feven-dringed  lyre  a nobler  drain  fupplics.” 


If  the  hymn  to  Mercury,  which  is  aferibed  to  Homer, 
and  in  which  the  feven-dringed  lyre  is  mentioned,  be 
genuine,  it  robs  Terpander  of  this  glory.  The  learned, 
however,  have  great  doubts  ccncerning  its  authenticity. 
But  if  the  lyre  had  been  before  his  time  furnifiied  with 
(even  drings  in  other  parts  of  Greece,  it  feems  as  if 
Terpander  was  the  fird  who  played  upon  them  at  Lace- 
diemon.  The  Marbles  tell  us  that  the  people  were  offended 
by  his  innovations.  The  Spartan  difeipline  had  deprived 
them  of  all  their  natural  feelings  ; they  were  rendered 
machines  ; and  whether  Terpander  didurbed  the  fpiings 
by  which  they  lifed  to  be  governed,  or  tried  to  work  upon 
them  by  new  ones,  there  was  an  equal  chance  of  giving 
offence.  The  new  firings,  or  new  melodies,  and  new  rhythms, 
upon  the  old  drings,  mud  have  been  as  intolerable  to  a 
Lacedaemonian  audience,  at  fird  hearing,  as  an  organ,  and 
cheerful  mufic  would  have  been,  to  a Scots  congregation 
fome  years  ago,  or  would  be  at  a Quaker’s  meeting  now. 
“ It  is  not  at  all  furprifing,”  fays  Alcibiades,  “ that  the 
Lacedsemonians  feem  fearlefs  of  death  in  the  day  of  battle, 
fince  death  would  free  them  from  thofe  laws  which  make 
them  fo  wretched.” 

Plutarch,  in  his  “ Laconic  Inditutions,”  informs  us,  that 
Terpander  was  fined  bytheephori  forliis innovations.  How- 
ever, in  his  “ Dialogue  on  Mufic,”  he  likewife  tells  us,  that 
the  fame  mufician  appealed  a fedition  at  Sparta,  among  the 
fame  people,  by  the  perfuafive  drains  which  he  fung  and 
played  to  them  on  that  occafion.  There  feems  no  other 
way  of  reconciling  thefe  two  accounts,  than  by  fuppofing 
that  he  had,  by  degrees,  refined  tlie  public  taffe,  or  depraved 
his  own  to  the  level  of  his  hearers. 

Among  the  many  fignal  fervices  which  Terpander  is  faid 
to  have  done  to  mufic,  none  was  of  more  importance  than 
the  notation  that  is  aferibed  to  him  for  afeertaining  and 
preferring  melody,  which  was  before  traditional,  and  wholly 
dependent  on  memory.  The  invention,  however,  of  mufi- 
cal charadlers  has  been  attributed  by  Alypius  and  Gauden- 
tius,  two  Greek  writers  on  mufic,  and,  upon  their  authority, 
by  Boethius,  to  Pythagoras,  who  flourifhed  full  two  cen- 
turies after  Terpander.  It  will  be  neceffary  therefore  to 
tell  the  reader  upon  what  grounds  this  ufeful  difeovery  has 
been  bedowed  upon  him. 

Plutarch,  from  Heraclides  of  Pontus,  affures  us  that  Ter- 
pander, the  inventor  of  nomes  for  the  cithara,  in  hexameter 
verfe,  “ fet  them  to  mufic,”  as  well  as  the  verfes  of  Homer, 
in  order  to  fing  them  at  the  public  games.  And  Clemens 
Alexandrinus,  in  telling  us  that  this  mufician  wrote  the 
laws  of  Lycurgusin  verfe,  and  “ let  them  to  mufic,”  makes 
ufe  of  the  fame  exprelhon  as  Plutarch,  which  feems  clearly 
to  imply  a written  melody.  See  Mufical  Games. 

TERPELING,  in  Geography,  a town  of  Thibet ; Smiles 
S.W.  of  Painom  Jeung. 

TERPENTARIA,  in  Botany,  a name  ufed  by  fome 
authors  for  the  betonica  aquatica,  or  great  water-figwort, 
called  water-betony. 

TERPILLUS,  in  Ancient  Geography,  a town  of  Mace- 
donia, in  Mygdonia.  Ptolemy. 

TERPONUS,  a town  of  Illyria,  belonging  to  the 
Japodes,  of  which  Ciefar  took  poffeffion,  according  to 
Appian. 

TERPSICHORE,  the  Jovial,  as  her  name  imports, 
in  Mythology,  the  name  of  one  of  the  nine  Mufes,  (which 
fee.)  This  mufe  is  reprefente'.l  on  medals  and  other  monur 
ments,  by  the  flutes  which  flie  holds  in  her  hands. 

TERRA,  in  Geography.  '1 

Terra,  in  Chem'fry.  > Sec  Earth. 

Terra,  in  Natural H/flory.  J 

T’ei-.ra, 
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Terra  Alana,  a name  given  to  the  yellowidi-white 
tpipoli. 

Terra  Adamka,  a name  given  to  the  alkaline  red  mould. 
See  Adamic  Earth. 

Terra  Armenia.  See  Bole. 

Terra  de  Bair  a,  the  name  given  by  fome  to  an  earth 
of  a white  colour,  found  about  Baira,  near  Palermo. 

It  is  efteemed  a very  great  medicine  in  the  cure  of  ma- 
lignant fevers,  and  in  tlie  (topping  of  hiemorrhages  of  all 
kinds.  The  powder  of  it  is  commonly  fold  in  Italy  under 
the  name  of  Claramont-powder ; a name  it  obtained  from  a 
perfon  who  firft  found  out  its  virtues,  and  communicated 
them  to  the  world  in  a treatife  exprefsly  written  on  the  fub- 
je£l.  Boccone,  Muf.  de  Fific. 

Terra  See  Tripoli. 

Terra,  Chio^  in  the  Materia  Medka  of  the  Ancients,  an 
earth  of  the  mark  kind,  found  in  the  ifland  of  Chio,  and 
given  internally  as  an  aftringent ; but  its  chief  ufe  among 
them  was  as  a cofmetic,  the  ladies  efteeming  it  the  fined  Of 
all  things  for  clearing  the  (Icin,  and  fmoothing  wrinkles. 
What  title  it  has  to  thefe  qualities  the  world  has  not  of 
late  ages  inquired  into  ; but  the  fubdance  is  dill  in  being, 
and  to  be  had  in  any  quantities  from  the  fame  place.  And 
the  defcriptions  Diofcorides  and  Galen  have  left  us  of 
it  are  fo  accurate,  that  there  is  not  the  lead  room  to 
doubt  but  that  the  earth  now  found  there,  was  the  very 
kind  they  ufed.  It  is  a denfe  compared  earth,  yet  very 
foft,  and  of  a texture  eafily  difunited  and  broken  by 
water. 

Terra  Cilicia.  See  Cilicia. 

Terra  Cimolia.  See  Cimolite. 

Terra  Cimolia  Purpurajcens.  See  ^OAV-Earth. 

Terra  Colonknfu.  See  CoLOGNE-£ar/A, 

Terra  Damnata.  See  Caput  Mortuum. 

Terra  Foliata  Tartari,  foliated  earth  of  tartar,  is  a name 
improperly  given  to  a neutral  acetous  fait,  with  a bafis  of 
fixed  vegetable  alkali ; or  to  a combination  of  the  acid  of 
vinegar,  faturated  with  the  alkali  of  tartar,  or  of  other 
vegetable  matter.  This  fait  has  alfo  been  called  regenerated 
tartar,  becaufe  the  alkali  of  tartar  is  united  with  an  acid, 
which  is  in  fome  refpefts  fimilar  to  the  acid  of  tartar,  but 
is  in  others  very  different. 

The  terra  foliata  is  made  by  pouring  upon  a quantity  of 
alkaline  fait  of  tartar,  in  a glafs  cucurbit,  a fufficient  quan- 
tity of  good  diddled  vinegar,  at  different  times,  to  faturate 
all  the  alkah,  or  even  a little  more  than  is  neceffary  for  that 
purpofe,  till  the  effervefcence  entirely  ceafes.  This  faturated 
liquor  is  to  be  filtrated  and  evaporated  to  drynefs,  with 
a gentle  heat.  The  dry  fait  thus  obtained  is  to  be  diffolved 
in  fpirit  of  wine,  and  the  folution  again  evaporated  to  dry- 
nefs ; by  which  means  a fait  is  obtained  more  or  lefs  white, 
of  a filky  appearance,  and  compofed  of  fmall  fcales  or  leaves, 
whence  it  has  been  called  foliata.  When  the  fait  is  dried,  and 
while  it  is  hot,  it  mud  be  (hut  up  in  a well-clofed  bottle, 
becaufe  it  quickly  becomes  moid  by  expofure  to  air. 

When  didilled  vinegar  is  poured  upon  fait  of  tartar,  little 
or  no  effervefcence  is  made  at  fird,  becaufe  a part  of  the 
alkahne  fait  employed  is  generally  caudic,  or  deprived  of  its 
gas,  which  part  unites  with  the  acid  preferably  to  the  mild 
part  of  the  alkali,  and  abforbs  any  gas  that  is  extricated 
from  the  latter  part ; and,  therefore,  till  all  the  caudic  part 
of  the  alkali  be  nearly  faturated,  little  or  no  effervefeenee  can 
happen.  But  when  more  vinegar  is  added,  the  effervefcence 
becomes  fo  confiderable,  that  fome  of  the  liquor  wiU, 
without  care,  (low  over  the  veffel.  This  effervefcence  is  oc- 
cafioned  by  a large  quantity  of  air  that  is  difengaged  during 
the  faturation.  When  the  faturation  is  advanced  to  a cer- 


tain degree,  the  effervefcence  diminilhes ; but  tlie  combination 
of  thfe  lad  portions  of  the  acid  and  alkali  may  be  facilitated 
by  frequently  agitating  the  liquor,  which  will  renew  the 
effervefcence.  The  tade  of  the  foliated  earth  is  (harp,  pun- 
gent, a little  caudic,  and  partaking  at  the  fame  time  of  the 
tade  of  vinegar  and  that  of  fixed  alkali.  It  is  foluble  in 
fpirit  of  wine,  and  may  be  decompofed  merely  by  the  aftion 
of  fire,  and  from  it  may  be  obtained  by  didillation,  a very 
penetrating  and  concentrated  radical  vinegar.  It  is  little 
ufed  except  in  medicine.  Macquer’s  Chem.  Didt. 

Preparations  of  this  kind  are  given  in  dofes  of  ten  or 
twenty  grains  as  mild  aperients,  and  to  a drachm  or  two  as 
puigatives  and  diuretics.  Lewis. 

Terra  Goltbergenfs.  See  Goltbergexsis  Terra. 

Terra  Japonka.  See  Japan  Earth,  and  Catechu. 

Terra  Lemnia.  See  Lemnian  Earth. 

Terra  Lignkenfis.  See  Lignicensis  Terra. 

Terra  Livonica.  See  Liv'ONIC.'V  Terra. 

Terra  Melia.  See  Mklia  Terra. 

Terra  Melitenfs.  See  Melitensis 

Terra  Merita,  in  the  Materia  Medka,  a name  given  by 
fome  authors  to  the  curcuma,  or  turmeric-root. 

It  is  from  a falfe  pronunciation  of  this  name,  terri  merit, 
that  the  Engli(h  turmeric  has  its  origin. 

Terra  Mifcella.  See  Tiiraustomicthes. 

Terra  Noceriana.  See  Noceriana. 

Terra  Sarnia.  See  Samia  TeriHb* 

Terra  Seleneufiaca.  See  Seleneusiaca. 

Terra  SigUlata.  See  Sigillata. 

Terra  Sigillata  Magni  Duck.  See  Etrusca  Terra. 

Terra  Sigillata  Fufea,  a bole  of  a beautiful  brown  colour, 
found  in  Germany,  England,  and  America. 

It  is  of  a denfe  texture,  makes  no  fermentation  with  the 
dronged  acids,  and  if  thrown  into  water,  it  foon  feparates 
into  a number  of  thin  flakes. 

The  Germans  give  it  in  fluxes  and  malignant  fevers,  being 
an  excellent  adringent,  and  worthy  to  be  introduced  into 
our  (liops. 

Terra  Silefiaca,  Silefian  Earth,  a fine  adringent  bole, 
called  by  fome  authors  axungia  folk. 

It  is  very  lieavy,  of  a firm  compadt  texture,  and  in  colour 
of  a brownhh-yellow.  It  breaks  eafily  between  the  fingers, 
and  does  not  (Iain  the  hands,  is  naturally  of  a fmooth  furface, 
and  is  readily  diffulible  in  water,  and  melts  freely  into  a 
butter-like  fubdance  in  the  mouth  ; it  leaves  no  grittinefs 
between  the  teeth,  and  does  not  ferment  with  acid  mendrua. 
Thefe  are  the  charatlers  by  which  it  is  known  from  all  other 
earths  of  a like  colour  ; it  is  found  in  the  perpendicular 
fiffures  of  rocks  near  the  gold-mines  at  Strigonium,  in  Hun- 
gary, and  is  fuppofed  to  be  impregnated  with  the  fulphur 
of  that  metal.  It  is,  however  that  be,  a good  adringent, 
and  better  than  mod  of  the  boles  in  ufe.  Hill. 

The  terra  Silefiaca  is  alfo  called  terra  figillata  Strigonknfis.  ' 

Terra  Sinopka.  See  Sinopica  Terra. 

Terra  Solis,  a name  given  by  the  German  naturalids  to 
a kind  of  black  fpungy  earth,  fomewhat  approaching  to  the 
nature  of  that  Engli(h  black  earth  which  we  call  hellow,  but 
containing  gold.  It  is  not  properly  an  ore  of  gold,  but  is 
an  earth  into  which  fome  fmall  particles  of  gold  have  been 
wafhed  from  fome  other  place,  and  there  detained.  A good 
microfeope  will  difeover  thefe  particles  in  the  richer  pieces 
of  the  earth,  and  they  are  bright  and  pure,  though  very  ■ 
fmall : the  earth  is  found  in  fiffures  of  the  other  drata,  not 
in  any  beds  or  drata  of  itfelf.  It  is  not  to  be  had  in  any 
great  quantity,  nor  does  it  contain  any  large  portion  of 
gold. 

Terra  Strigonknfis.  See  Strigon'irnsis  Terra. 
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Terra  See  Turcic:a  7Vrr<7.  Terra  del  Fuego,  a large  ifland,  feparated  from  the 

Terra  Firglne  Aurea,  in  Natural  Hijlory,  the  name  of  a fouthern  extremity  of  America  by  a narrow  fea,  called 
medicinal  earth,  mentioned  by  Boccone.  the  “Straits  of  Magellan;”  fo  named  from  the  volcanoes 

It  is  found  at  a place  called  Sandto  Paolo,  in  the  ftate  of  obferved  on  it,  Capt.  Cook  was  the  firfl;  navigator  who 
Modena ; and  is  thence  fent  to  Venice,  and  many  other  had  the  honour,  from  a feries  of  the  moll  fatisfadfory  ob- 
places,  wdiere  it  is  elleemed  a very  famous  medicine.  fervations,  beginning  at  the  W.  entrance  of  the  Straits  of 

Its  great  ufe  is  in  hscmorrhages  of  all  kinds  ; but  it  is  alfo  Magellan,  and  canned  on  with  unwearied  diligence  round 
given  with  fuccefs  in  malignant  fevers.  Boccone,  Muf.  de  this  ifland,  through  the  ftrait  of  Le  Maire,  to  conflruft  a 
Fific.  chart  of  the  fouthern  extremity  of  America,  The  fouth- 

Terra  Vtridis.  See  Terre  Verte.  weft  coaft  of  Terra  del  Fuego,  fays  this  diftinguiflied  navi- 


Terra  Umhri.  See  Umber. 

Terra  Zoka,  a name  given  to  the  alkaline  red  mould, 
called  alfo  Adamic  earth. 

Terra  Petita,  in  Law.  See  Summons. 

Terra,  in  our  Ancient  Law-Books,  occurs  in  the  fenfe 
of  land,  or  ground,  joined  with  divers  additions  ; as. 

Terra  Normannontm,  the  lands  of  fuch  Norman  noble- 
men as  were  forfeited  to  the  crown,  by  the  owners  taking 
part  wdth  the  French  king  againft  Henry  III.  Terra 
fritfca,  fuch  land  as  had  not  been  lately  ploughed.  Terra 
gUiiJlorata,  land  held  by  the  tenure  of  paying  a gilliflower 
yearly.  Terra  vejlita,  land  fown  with  corn,  and  the  crop 
ftill  remaining  thereon.  Terra  tejl  ament  alls,  land  held  free 
from  feudal  fervices,  and  devifable  by  will.  Terra  culta, 
land  that  is  tilled  and  manured,  in  contradiftindtion  to  terra 
inculta.  Terra  ajirmata,  land  let  out  to  farm.  Terra  dom'i- 
nica,  or  indominica,  demefne  land  of  a manor.  Terra  bydata, 
was  land  fubjedt  to  the  payment  of  hydage.  Terra  lucrahilis, 
land  that  may  be  gained  from  the  fea,  or  enclofed  out  of 
a w'afte  or  common  to  particular  ufes.  Terra  watnahiUs, 
tillage -land.  Terra  wareBa,  fallow-land.  Terra  hofcalls, 
w'ood-land,  &c. 

Terra  Extendenda,  is  a writ  diredfed  to  the  efeheator, 
&c.  ordering  him  to  inquire  and  find  out  tlie  true  yearly 
value  of  any  land,  &c.  by  the  oath  of  twelve  men,  and  cer- 
tify the  extent  in  chancery. 

Terra  or  Tierra  Aujlralls  del  Efplritu  Santo,  in  Geography, 
an  ifland  in  the  South  Pacific  ocean,  and  the  moft  w'efterly 
as  well  as  the  largeft  of  thofe  called  New  Hebrides:  dif- 
covered  by  Quiros,  and  vifited  by  captain  Cook  in  the 
year  1774;  22  leagues  long,  60  miles  in  circuit,  and  12  in 
breadth.  The  land  of  it,  efpecially  the  weft  fide,  is  ex- 
ceedingly high  and  mountainous  : and  in  many  places  the 
hills  rife  diredfly  from  the  fea.  Except  the  cliffs  and 
beaches,  every  other  part  is  covered  with  wood,  or  laid  out 
in  plantations.  Befides  the  bays  of  St.  Philip  and  St.  Jago, 
the  ifles  which  lie  along  the  fouth  and  eaft  coaft  cannot,  in 
the  opinion  of  captain  Cook,  fail  of  forming  fome  good 
bays  or  harbours.  S.  lat.  14°  40'  to  15°  40'.  E.  long. 
166^  45'  to  167°  32', 

Terra  Firma  is  fometimes  iifed  for  a continent,  in  con- 
tradiftinftion  to  iflands. 

Thus  Afia,  the  Indies,  and  South  America,  are  ufually 
diftinguiflied  into  terra  firmas  and  iflands. 

Terra  Firma,  in  a more  reftritfed  fenfe,  denotes  an  im- 
menfe  extent  of  country  under  the  authority  and  government, 
direft  or  indirect,  of  the  crown  of  Spain,  comprehending 
feveral  extenfive  provinces,  and  three  audiences,  fixed  at 
Panama,  Quito,  and  Santa  Fe  de  Bogota  : the  large  pro- 
vinces are  Terra  Firma  Proper,  Popayan,  Quito,  and  New 
Granada,  all  of  w'hich  are  again  fubdivided  into  feveral 
fmaller  provinces  or  jurifdiiftions. 

Terra  Firma,  or  Tierra  Firme,  in  a ftill  more  confined 
fenfe,  comprifes  three  diftridls  in  the  viceroyalty  of  New 
Granada,  vi-z..  Darien,  Panama  or  Tierra  Firme  Proper,  and 
Veragua. 

Terra  Firma,  or  Tierra  Firme,  Proper,  See  Panama. 


gator  ( Second  Voyage,  vol.  ii.  p.  199,  &c.)  “ with  refpcdf 
to  inlets,  iflands,  &c.  may  be  compared  to  the  coaft  of 
Norw'ay  ; for  I doubt  if  there  be  an  extent  oi  three  leagues 
where  there  is  not  an  inlet  or  harbour,  which  w’ill  receive 
and  fhelter  the  largeft  fliipping.  The  w'orft  is,  that  till 
thefe  inlets  are  better  known,  one  has,  as  it  were,  to  fifh  for 
anchorage.  There  are  feveral  lurking  rocks  on  the  coaft  ; 
but  luippily  none  of  them  lie  far  from  land,  the  approach 
to  which  may  be  known  by  founding,  fuppofing  the  w^ea- 
ther  fo  obfeure  that  you  cannot  fee  it.  For  to  judge  of 
the  whole  by  the  parts  w'e  have  founded,  it  is  more  than 
probable  that  there  are  foundings  all  along  the  coaft,  and 
for  feveral  leagues  out  to  fea.  Upon  the  whole,  it  is  by  no 
means  the  dangerous  coaft  it  has  been  reprefented.  The 
currents  between  Cape  Defeada  and  Cape  Horn  fet  from 
weft  to  eaft,  that  is,  in  the  fame  direiftion  as  the  coaft  ; but 
they  are  by  no  means  confidcrable.  To  the  eaft  of  the 
cape,  their  ftrength  is  much  increafed,  and  their  direttion  is 
noi'th-eaft  to  Staten  Land.  They  are  rapid  in  Strait  le 
Maire,  and  along  the  fouth  coaft  of  Staten  Land,  and  fet 
like  atoiTcnt  round  Cape  St.  John,  where  they  take  a north- 
weft  diredlion,  and  continue  to  run  very  ftrong  both  within 
and  without  New  Year’s  Ifles.  While  we  lay  at  anchor 
within  this  ifland,  I obferved  that  the  current  was  ftrtmgeft 
during  the  flood  ; and  that  on  the  ebb  its  ftrength  was  fo 
much  impaired,  that  the  fliip  would  fometimes  ride  head  to 
wdnd,  when  it  was  at  weft  and  weft-north-weft.  This  is 
only  to  be  underftood  of  the  place  where  the  fhip  lay  at 
anchor  ; for  at  the  very  time  we  had  a ftrong  current  fet- 
ting  to  the  weftward,  Mr.  Gilbert  found  one  of  equal 
ftrength  near  the  coaft  of  Staten  Land  fetting  to  the 
eaftward  ; though  probably  this  w^as  an  eddy  current  or 
tide.” 

Moft  wmiters  who  ha^e  mentioned  the  ifland  of  Terra 
del  Fuego,  deferibe  it  as  deftitute  of  wood,  and  covered 
wdth  fnow.  The  latter  circumftance  may  occur  (fee 
Flawkefworth’s  Voyages  of  Cook,  &c.  vol.  ii. ) in  winter. 
And  by  thofe  who  faw  it  at  that  feafon,  it  might  be  con- 
ceived to  be  without  wood.  Lord  Anfon  was  there  in  the 
beginning  of  March,  anfwering  to  our  September ; but 
Capt.  Cook  was  there  in  the  beginning  of  January,  cor- 
refponding  to  our  July  ; and  thus  we  may  account  for  their 
different  ftatements.  We  fell  in  with  it,  fays  Cook, 
about  21  leagues  W.  of  the  ftrait  of  Le  Maire,  and  trees 
were  vilible  with  glafles  ; and  though  upon  approaching  it 
patches  of  fnow  were  difcoverable,  yet  the  fidcs  of  the  hills 
and  the  fea-coaft  appeared  to  be  covered  with  a beautiful  ver- 
dure. The  hills  are  lofty,  but  not  mountainous,  though 
their  fummits  are  quite  naked.  The  foil  in  the  vallies  is  rich, 
and  of  a confiderable  depth  ; and  at  the  foot  of  almoft  every 
hill  there  is  a brook,  the  water  of  which  has  a reddifli  hue, 
but  it  is  not  ill-tafted.  The  moft  remarkable  land  in  Terra 
del  Fuego  is  a hill,  in  the  form  of  a fugar-loaf,  which  ftands 
on  the  W.  fide,  not  far  from  the  fea ; and  the  three 
hills,  called  the  “ Three  Brothers,”  about  nine  miles  W. 
of  Cape  St.  Diego,  the  low  point  that  forms  the  en- 
trance of  the  ftrait  of  Le  Maire.  (See  Le  Maire.)  In 
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hiS  fecond  voyage,  Capt.  Cook,  defirous  of  coafting  the 
>S.  fide  of  Terra  del  Fuego,  round  Cape  Horn,  to  the 
llrait  of  Le  Maire,  reached  the  W.  coaft  of  the  Hand 
Dec.  17,  1774,  and  having  continued  to  range  it  till  the 
20th,  came  to  an  anchor  in  a place  which  he  called  “ Chrift- 
mas  Sound.”  Through  the  whole  courfe  of  his  naviga- 
tions, he  had  never  feen  fo  defolate  a coaft.  It  feems  to 
be  entirely  compofed  of  rocky  mountains,  without  the  leaft 
appearance  of  vegetation.  Thefe  mountains  terminate  in 
horrible  precipices,  the  craggy  fummits  of  which  fpire  up 
to  a vaft  height ; fo  that  fcarcely  any  thing  in  nature  can 
appear  with  a more  barren  and  favage  afpeft  than  the  whole 
of  tlie  country.  But  barren  and  dreary  as  the  land  is  about 
Chriftmas  Sound,  it  was  not  wholly  deftitute  of  accommo- 
dations. Near  every  harbour  our  navigator  found  freili 
water,  and  wmod  for  fuel.  The  country  abounds  likewife 
with  wild  fowl,  and  particularly  with  geefe  : which,  with 
their  Madeira  wine,  enabled  them  to  keep  a cheerful  Chrift- 
mas. The  inhabitants  of  Terra  del  Fuego  were  found  by 
Capt.  Cook  to  be  of  the  fame  nation  which  he  had  formerly 
feen  in  Succefs  Bay,  and  the  fame  with  thofe  denominated 
by  M.  de  Bougainville  “ Pecharas.”  They  are  a little, 
ugly,  half-ftarved,  beardlefs  race,  and  go  almoft  naked: 
but  it  is  their  own  fault  that  they  are  not  better  dad,  as 
nature  has  furniftied  them  with  ample  materials  for  that 
purpofe.  By  lining  their  feal-flcin  cloaks  with  the  ftdns  and 
feathers  of  aquatic  birds,  by  making  the  cloaks  themfelves 
larger,  and  by  applying  the  fame  materials  to  difiFerent  parts 
of  clothing,  they  might  render  their  drefs  much  more  warm 
and  comfortable.  But  while  they  are  doomed  to  exift  in 
one  of  the  moft  inhofpitable  climates  on  the  globe,  they 
have  not  fagacity  enough  to  avail  themfelves  of  thofe  means 
of  adding  to  the  conveniencies  of  life,  which  Providence 
has  put  into  their  power.  The  captain,  after  having  wit- 
nefled  many  varieties  of  the  human  race,  pronounces  the 
Pecharas  to  be  the  moft  wretched.  Thofe  on  the  S.  are 
faid  to  be  uncivilized,  treacherous,  and  barbarous  ; while 
thofe  on  the  oppofite  fide  are  reprefented  as  fimple,  affable, 
and  perfeftly  harmlefs.  The  tents  whic.h  they  inhabit 
are  made  of  poles,  difpofed  in  a conical  form,  covered  with 
llcins,  or  the  bark  or  leaves  of  trees.  The  country,  though 
barren,  abounds  with  a variety  of  unknown  plants,  for  ex- 
citing the  cnriofity  of  the  botanift.  The  extent  of  Terra 
del  Fuego,  and  confequently  of  the  ftraits  of  Magellan, 
was  aicertained  by  Cook  to  be  lefs  than  had  been  laid  down 
by  the  generality  of  navigators  : nor  was  the  coaft,  upon 
the  whole,  found  to  be  fo  dangerous  as  it  has  been  repre- 
fented ; the  winter  was  alfo  remarkably  temperate.  The 
lea-lions  and  fea-bears,  the  ftiags  and  penguins  on  the  coaft, 
are  abundant,  and  intermix,  like  domeftic  cattle  and  poul- 
try in  a farm-yard,  without  attempting  to  moleft  one  an- 
other. Eagles  and  vultures  were  feated  on  the  hills 
among  the  ftiags  in  perfedf  tranquillity.  Sir  Jofeph  Banks, 
Dr.  Solander,  and  fome  others,  landed  here  in  the  m.onth  of 
January  1769,  which  is  the  time  of  fummer  in  that  part  of 
the  globe,  notwithftanding  which,  two  of  the  company  fell 
a facrilice  only  by  fleeping  one  night,  and  Dr.  Solander 
himfelf  hardly  efcaped.  S.  lat.  52°  30'  to  55°  35'.  W. 
long.  51°  20'  tc  58°. 

Terra  Magellanica.  See  Patagonia. 

Terra  Ni  -va,  a bay  in  Hudfon’s  Bay.  N.  lat.  62°  4'. 
W.  long.  67°. 

Terra  r/or  Fumos,  a traft  of  country  on  the  S.E.  of 
Africa,  N.  of  Natal. 

Terra  Nova,  a fea-port  town  of  Sicily,  in  the  valley  of 
Note,  fttuated  in  a gulf  or  bay  of  the  Mediterranean, 
founded  about  the  middle  of  the  1 3th  century,  by  the  em- 


peror Frederick  II.  near  the  feite  of  the  ancient  Gela.  The 
number  of  inhabitants  is  about  700;  50  miles  W.  of  Syra- 
cufe.  N.  lat.  37°.  E.  long.  14°  10'. — Alfo,  a river  of 
Sicily,  whicii.  runs  into  the  fea  on  the  S.  coaft.  N.  lat. 
37°.  E.  long.  14°  10'. 

Terra  Nuova,  a town  of  theiftandof  Sardinia,  fttuated 
in  a bay  of  the  Mediterranean,  at  the  bottom  of  which  is 
the  harbour,  built  on  the  ruins  of  Civita,  an  ancient  epif- 
copal  town  ; 57  miles  E.N.E.  of  Saffari.  N.  lat.  40°  52'- 

E.  long.  9°  40' Alfo,  a town  of  Etruria  ; 14  miles  N.'W. 

of  Arezzo. 

Terra  del  Palucci,  a town  of  Sicily,  in  the  valley  of 
Mazara,  on  the  feite  of  the  ancient  Pelinus. 

Terra  Vecchia,  a town  oi  Naples,  in  Calabria  Citra ; 
2 miles  S.  of  Cariati  Nuovo. 

Terra  a Terra.  Gallies  and  other  veffels  are  faid  to  go 
terra  a terra,  when  they  never  go  far  from  the  coaft. 

The  phrafe  is  alfo  applied,  in  the  manege,  to  horfes  that 
make  neither  curvets  nor  balotades,  but  run  fmoothly  on 
the  ground  in  a preffed  gallop,  only  making  little  leaps 
or  riftngs  with  the  fore-feet.  < 

The  gallop  is  the  foundation  of  the  terra  a terra,  for  in 
thefe  two  motions  the  principle  of  the  aftion  is  the  fame, 
fince  the  terra  a terra  is  only  a fliortened  gallop  with  the 
croupe  in,  and  the  haunches  following  in  a clofe  and  quick 
time.  And  as  the  mezair  is  higher  than  the  adfion  of  tei'ra 
a terra,  and  lower  than  that  of  curvets,  it  may  be  con- 
cluded that  the  terra  a terra  is  the  foundation  of  the  mezair, 
as  well  as  of  curvets. 

In  the  terra  a terra  the  horfe  fliould  be  more  together 
than  in  the  gallop,  that  he  may  mark  his  time  and  cadence 
more  diftindtly  ; although  in  a true  terra  a terra  there  are 
no  times  to  be  marked,  for  it  is  rather  a gliding  of  the 
haunches,  which  comes  from  the  natural  fprings  in  the 
limbs  of  a horfe. 

When  a horfe  works  terra  a terra,  he  always  ought,  as 
in  the  gallop,  to  lead  with  the  legs  that  are  within  the 
volte,  his  two  fore -feet  being  in  the  air,  and  the  moment 
they  are  coming  dowm,  his  two  hind  feet  following.  The 
aftion  of  the  gallop  is  always  one,  two,  three,  and  four ; 
the  terra  a terra  is  performed  upon  two  lines  and  in  two 
times. 

To  work  a horfe  terra  a terra  upon  large  circles,  take 
care  to  keep  tlie  body  ftraight,  fteady,  and  true  in  the 
faddle,  without  leaning  to  one  fide  or  the  other.  Lean 
upon  the  outward  ftirrup,  and  keep  the  outward  leg  nearer 
the  fide  of  the  horfe  than  the  other  leg,  taking  care  to  do 
it  fo  as  not  to  be  perceived.  If  you  go  to  the  right,  keep 
yoiir  bridle-hand  a little  on  the  outiide  of  the  horfe’s 
neck,  turning  your  little  finger  up  without  turning  your 
nails  at  the  fame  time  ; although,  if  need  be,  you  muft 
turn  them  in  order  to  make  the  inner  rein  work  which 
paffes  over  the  little  finger.  Keep  your  arms  and  elbows 
to  your  hips  ; by  this  means  you  will  affure  and  confine 
your  hand,  which  ought  to  accompany,  and,  as  it  were, 
run  along  the  line  of  the  circle  with  the  horfe.  Berenger’s 
Art  of  Horfemanfliip,  vol.  ii.  c.  17. 

The  term  is  alfo  applied  by  the  French  to  dancers,  who 
cut  no  capers,  nor  fcarcely  quit  the  ground. 

And  licnce,  alfo,  it  is  figuratively  applied  to  authors, 
whofe  ftyle  is  low  and  creeping. 

TERRACE,  in  Gardening,  is  a fort  of  raifed  bank  of 
earth,  &c.  regularly  formed  in  an  oblong  manner  to  any 
length,  broad  enough  to  admit  of  a fpacious  level  walk  at 
top,  and  elevated  confiderably  above  the  level  of  the  gene- 
ral furface ; having  the  fides  uniformly  floped,  and  laid  with 
rrafs,  and  the  top  formed  into  a flat  or  level,  fufliciently 
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broad  for  a grafs  or  gravel  walk  of  proportionable  width  ; 
defigned  in  gardens  as  a high,  airy  walk,  to  command  a 
better  profpeft  of  the  adjacent  places  around,  within  and 
without  the  garden  occafionally,  as  well  as  to  enjoy  the 
frefn  air  in  fummer  more  freely.  In  the  former  ftyle  of 
laying  out  gardens,  it  was  confidered  as  very  ornamental, 
but  is  at  prefent  much  in  difufe. 

It  may  be  remarked,  that  the  height  of  a terrace-walk 
may  be  more  or  iefs,  as  the  fituation  admits,  as  from  one  foot 
to  one  or  two  yards,  or  even  three  or  four  yards  or  more 
in  particular  fituations  ; and  where  there  is  plenty  of  earthy 
materials,  rubbiih,  &c.  to  form  it,  allowing  breadth  in  pro- 
portion, from  five  to  ten  or  twenty  feet  or  more,  and  ex- 
tended to  any  length  required.  They  are  fometimes  formed 
on  fome  naturally  high  rifing  ground,  to  fave  as  much 
trouble  as  poffible  in  bringing  huff  from  a diftance  ; and 
fometimes  raifed  wholly  of  forced  materials.  But  the  fitua- 
tion for  a terrace  may  be  varied  as  the  natural  fituation  of 
tlie  place  may  require. 

In  refpeft  to  form,  they  Ihould  always  be  broader  at  the 
bafe  than  the  top,  and  extend  lengthways  to  any  diftance 
required  ; having  the  fides  regularly  Hoped,  of  more  or  lefs 
acclivity,  as  the  width,  height,  and  fituation  admit.  Some- 
times both  fides  are  Hoped,  and  fometimes  only  one  fide, 
the  other  perpendicular,  and  faced  with  a fubftantial  wall. 
See.  or  formed  againft  the  fide  of  a hill,  or  fome  naturally 
rifing  ground,  being  finifhed  always  broad  enough  at  top 
to  admit  of  a proper  walk.  In  fome  naturally  elevated 
fituations,  terraces  are  fometimes  formed  one  above  another, 
in  two  or  more  ranges,  each  having  its  feparate  fide  Hopes, 
and  elevated  walk  ; in  all  of  which  the  Hopes  are  to  be 
neatly  laid  with  grafs,  and  the  walk  at  top  occafionally  of 
grafs  or  gravel. 

The  entrances  leading  to  terrace-walks  were  formerly 
fometimes  formed  by  an  eafy  acclivity  of  a grafs  or  gravelled 
Hope,  and  fometimes  by  a grand  flight  of  ftone  fteps. 
Where  a rifing  ground  of  confiderable  elevation  naturally 
prefents  itfelf  in  a proper  fituation,  it  is  an  eligible  oppor- 
tunity for  forming  a terrace  with  the  leaft  expence  and 
trouble,  on  account  of  its  not  requiring  the  addition  of  fo 
much  earth  and  rubbifli,  as  when  raifed  entirely  on  a per- 
feft  level,  wholly  of  made  earth.  Where  there  are  any 
excavations  of  ground  intended  to  form  ha-has,  pieces  of 
water,  &c.  the  excavated  earth  may  be  employed  in  form- 
ing terraces.  See. 

In  the  bufinefs  of  forming  a terrace,  the  bafe  muft  be 
flaked  out  wider  than  the  intended  width  at  top  for  the  walk, 
in  order  to  admit  of  the  afeent  of  flopes  being  moderate.  And 
the  whole  of  the  made  earth  and  rubbifli  muft  be  well  ram- 
med and  rolled  down  from  time  to  time  as  it  is  applied,  in 
order  to  render  the  whole  equally  firm,  that  it  may  not  fettle 
irregularly  after  being  finifhed.  The  flopes  may  either  be 
hid  with  turf,  or  fown  with  grafs-feeds  ; but  the  firft  is 
much  the  beft  method,  where  it  can  be  employed.  See 
Grass  Ground. 

Terraces  are  now  bet  little  attended  to,  and,  of  courfe, 
but  feldom  employed  in  modern  ornamental  gardening,  as 
they  are  moftly  confidered  as  having  a too  ftiff  and  formal 
appearance,  and  as  not  conftituting  that  fort  of  neatnefs 
and  tafteful  elegance,  which  is  fo  much  efteemed  and  ad- 
mired at  prefent  in  all  forts  of  works  of  the  garden  kind. 

Terrace,  Counter,  is  a terrace  raifed  over  another  to 
join  two  grounds,  or  raife  a parterre. 

Terrace  is  alfo  applied  to  the  roofs  of  houfes  that  are 
flat,  and  on  which  one  may  walk  ; as  alfo  to  balconies  that 
proje<ff. 

The  terrace  is  properly  the  covering  of  a building  which 
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is  in  platform  ; as  that  of  the  periftyle  of  the  Louvre,  or 
that  of  the  obfervatory,  paved  with  flint  and  mortar.  Ail 
the  buildings  of  the  Oriental  nations  arc  covered  with  ter- 
races, to  take  the  frefli  air  on,  and  even  to  lie  on.  See  Pave- 
ment of  Terrace. 

Terrace,  or  Terras,  ufed  for  mortar.  See  Tarrace. 

TERRACINA,  qi  Geography,  a town  of  the  Pope- 
dom, in  the  Campagna  di  Roma,  fituated  in  a very  fruitful 
but  marlhy  country,  which  makes  the  air  unwholefome. 
This  town  was  anciently^  the  capital  of  the  Volfci,  and 
named  Anxur.  The  Greeks  called  it  Trachyna,  corrupted 
into  Terracina.  In  the  year  of  Rome  348,  it  was  taken 
and  plundered  by  Fabius  Ambuftus  ; and  in  424  was  made 
a Roman  colony.  Being  built  on  a rock,  in  the  reign  of 
Tiberius  20,000  perfons  were  killed  by  the  fall  of  a theatre. 
It  is  now  a poor  place.  It  had  once  a harbour  ; but  that  is 
choaked  up  ; near  Terracina  are  confiderable  fragments  of 
the  Via  Appia,  made  from  Rome  to  Capua  by  Appius 
Claudius  Coccus,  and  begun  by  him  while  cenfor,  in  the 
year  of  Rome  440  : this  road  was  paved  with  hard  ftone  cf 
various  fizes,  but  uniformly  twelve  inches  in  thicknefs ; 
and  was  wide  enough  for  two  carriages ; 47  miles  S.E.  of 
Rome.  Near  this  place  was  a fountain  of  Neptune,  thr 
v/ater  of  which  was  faid  to  be  fatal. 

TERRADEGLIAS,  or  Terradellas,  Domenico, 
in  Biography,  a native  of  Barcelona,  in  Spain  ; but  who 
went  early  into  Italy,  where  he  ftudied  mufic  at  Naples 
under  Durante,  as  an  accomplifliment ; but  was  reduced,  by 
accidents  in  his  family,  to  pralftife  it  as  a profeflion. 

He  began  to  flourifli  about  1739,  when  he  compofed  the 
opera  of  “ Aftarto,”  and  part  of  “ Romolo,”  in  con- 
jundlion  with  Latilla,  for  the  Teatro  delle  Dame,  at  Rome. 

In  the  latter  end  of  the  year  1 746  he  came  to  England, 
where  he  compofed  two  operas,  “ Mithridates”  and 
“ Bellerophon.”  But  unfortunately  for  the  com.pofer,  none 
of  the  fingers  of  this  time  ftood  high  in  the  favour  of  the  pub- 
lic. Yet  his  opera  of  “ Mitridate,”\Ve  well  remember,  received 
much  applaule,  as  mufic,  diftinft  from  what  was  given  to 
the  performers.  And  his  compofitions,  when  executed  in 
Italy  by  fingers  of  the  firft  clafs,  acquired  him  great  re- 
putation. 

Befides  the  favourite  fongs  in  the  two  operas  juft  men- 
tioned, which  are  printed  by  Wailh,  Terradellas  himfelf, 
while  he  was  in  England,  publiflied  a colledlion  of  twelve 
Itaban  airs  and  duets  in  fcore,  which  he  dedicated  to  lady 
Chellerfield.  In  thefe  he  feems  lefs  mafterly  and  original 
than  in  his  other  produ6tions  that  have  come  to  our  know- 
ledge. In  the  fongs  he  compofed  for  Regiaelli,  a very 
learned  finger  in  ruin,  we  find  boldnefs  and  force,  as  well  as 
pathos.  And  fome  arie  di  bravura  of  his  compofition,  for 
the  celebrated  tenor  finger  Babbi,  at  Rome,  abound  with 
fire  and  fpirit.  If  his  produftions  are  compared  with  thofe 
of  his  contemporaries,  his  writings,  in  general,  muft  be 
allowed  to  have  great  merit  ; though  his  paflages  now  feem 
old  and  common.  This  compofer  having  fpent  his  youth  in 
Catalonia,  was  not  regularly  initiated  into  the  myfteries  of 
counterpoint  in  any  Neapolitan  converfatorio,  having  been 
placed  under  Durante,  for  a Hiort  time,  only  as  a private 
fcholar ; and  we  think  v/e  can  fometimes  difeover  in  his 
fcores,  through  all  his  genius  and  elegance  of  ftyle,  a want 
of  ftudy  and  harmonic  erudition. 

TerradeUas  was  remarkable,  not  only  for  attending,  in 
every  fituation  of  the  finger,  to  the  fpirit  of  the  drama 
which  he  had  to  compofe,  but  for  giving  good  mufic  to  bad 
fingers,  and  not  anAr-writing,  as  Mr.  Bayes  calls  it,  the 
inferior  parts  of  his  theatrical  pieces.  Indeed,  it  has  always 
appeared  to  us,  that  an  cxquifite  finger  who  can  command 
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attention  by  the  mere  tone  of  his  voice,  and  who  requires 
only  a canevas,  or  outline,  to  colour  ’at  his  pleafure,  is  in  lefs 
want  of  artificial  and  captivating  compofition,  than  an  ordi- 
nary finger,  who  is  neither  poffeffed  of  voice  nor  tafte  fuffi- 
cient  to  intereft  the  audience.  And  Terradellas  feems  to 
have  written  all  his  fongs  for  performers  of  abilities  ; for  his 
airs  are  never  made  eaTy  and  trivial  in  order  to  fpare  the 
finger.  Jomelli’s  pen  always  flowed  with  this  fpirit ; for 
he  never  rejedled  a paflage  that  prefented  itfelf,  becaufe  it 
would  he  difficult  and  troublefome  in  the  execution  ; but 
this  freedom  of  ftyle,  twenty  years  ago,  might  be  more 
fafely  praftifed  than  at  prefent : for  it  is  well  known,  that 
a company  of  fingers  is  now  reckoned  good,  in  Italy,  if  the 
' two  firft  performers  are  excellent ; and  an  opera  is  fure  to 
pleafe  if  two  or  three  airs  and  a duet  deferve  attention  ; tlie 
audience  neither  expefting  nor  attending  to  any  thing  elfe. 
And  the  managers,  who  find  this  cuftom  very  convenient, 
take  care  not  to  interrupt  play  or  converfation  by  the  ufe- 
lefs  and  impertinent  talents  of  the  under-fingers  ; fo  that 
performers  of  the  fecond  or  third  clafs  are  generally  below 
mediocrity. 

He  died  at  Rome  in  1751,  of  grief  and  mortification,  for 
the  failiue  of  an  opera  which  he  had  compofed  with  more 
care  and  nopes  of  fuccefs  than  ufual. 

TERR.^  Ager,  Amittere,  Aratrum,  Araiura,  Senariatus, 
Legem,  Lex,  Librata,  Obolata,  Quadrantaia,  Quadrugata, 
Trinoda,  and  Uncia.  See  the  feveral  articles. 

Filius,fon  of  the  earth,  a ftudent  in  the  univerfity 
of  Oxford,  formei'ly  appointed  in  public  afts  to  make  jell- 
ing and  fatirical  fpeeches  againll  the  members  of  them,  and 
to  tux  them  with  any  growing  corruption,  &c, 

Terr-12  Oleum.  See  Oil  of  the  Earth. 
TERR^JEBIN.  See  Terenjabin. 

TERRACE,  or  Terragium,  anciently  fignified  a fer- 
vice,  in  v/hich  a tenant  or  vaffal  was  bound  to  his  lord,  to 
plough  and  reap  the  ground  for  him. 

Others  will  have  it  to  have  been  money  paid  for  digging 
or  breaking  the  ground  in  fairs  and  markets. 

“ Quieti  fint  de  thelonio,  pavaglo,  paffagio,  laftagio,  tal- 
lagio,  carvagio,  prifagio,  et  terragio.” 

TERRAIGNOL,  in  the  Manege,  a horfe  that  cleaves 
to  the  ground,  that  cannot  be  made  light  upon  the  hand, 
that  cannot  be  put  upon  his  haunches,  that  raifes  his  fore- 
quarters with  difficulty,  that  is  charged  with  ffioulders,  and, 
in  general,  one  whofe  motions  are  all  ffiort,  and  too  near  the 
ground. 

TERRAIN,  is  the  manege  ground,  upon  which  the 
horfe  makes  his  pille,  or  tread. 

TERR  ANTON  A,  in  Geography,  a town  of  Spain,  in 
Aragon  ; 8 miles  S.E.  of  Ainfa. 

TERRANUOVA,  atown  of  Naples, in  Calabria  Citra  ; 
9 miles  N.  of  Bifignano. 

TER  RAO  N,  or  Torraon,  O,  a town  of  Portugal,  in 
Alentejo  ; 24.  miles  N.W.  of  Beja. 

TERRAPOUR,  atown  of  Hindoollan,  in  Baglana  ; 
32  miles  N.  of  Baffeen. 

TERRAQUEOUS,  compounded  of  terra  and  aqua, 
earth  and  ’water,  an  epithet  given  to  our  globe  or  earth,  con- 
fidered  as  confilling  of  land  and  water,  wffiich  together 
conftitute  one  mafs. 

Some  philofophers,  particularly  Dr.  Burnet,  charge  the 
frame  and  fafliion  of  the  terraqueous  globe  as  rude,  unartful, 
and  diforderly,  and  conclude  it  highly  abfurd  to  fuppofe  it 
came  thus  out  of  the  hands  of  the  Creator  ; and,  therefore, 
have  recourfe  to  the  deluge  for  making  it  thus. 

But  others  can  perceive  much  ai't  and  conveniency,  even 
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in  this  apparent  diforder : Dr,  Derliam  particularly  obferves, 
that  the  diftiibution  of  land  and  water  is  admirable  ; the  one 
being  laid  over  the  other  fo  flcilfully  through  all  the  v/orld, 
that  there  is  a juft  equipoife  or  balance  of  the  whole  globe. 
Thus  the  Northern  ocean  balances  the  Southern,  and  the 
American  continent  is  a counterpoife  to  the  European, 
African,  and  Afiatic. 

And  what  fome  may  objedl,  that  the  waters  occupy  too 
great  a part  of  - the  globe,  which  they  imagine  would  be  of 
more  ule  if  it  were  dry  land,  he  obviates,,  by  ffiewing  that 
this  would  deprive  the  v/orld  of  a due  quantity  of  vapours 
and  rain  ; for  if  the  cavities  which  contain  the  fca  and  other 
waters  were  deeper,  though  the  quantity  of  water  were  the 
fame,  and  only  the  furface  lefs  and  narrower,  the  evapor- 
ations would  be  fo  much  the  lefs,  inafmuch  as  they  are  made 
from  the  furface,  and  confequently  are  in  proportion  to  it. 

TERRAR.  See  Terrier. 

TERRAS.  See  Terrace  and  Pavement. 

Terras,  Marble.  See  Marble. 

TERRASSE,  La,  in  Geography,  a town  of  France, 
in  the  department  of  the  Ifere  ; 13  miles  N.N.E.  of 
Grenoble. 

TERRASSON,  John,  Abbe,  in  Biography,  a man  of 
letters,  was  born  at  Lyons  in  1670,  and  fent  by  his  father, 
who  was  a very  religious  man,  to  the  houfe  of  the  Oratory 
in  Paris  ; but  the  fon,  quitting  this  congregation,  and  difap- 
pointing  his  father’s  views,  incurred  his  refentment,  fo  that 
he  was  left  with  a very  moderate  pittance.  However,  the 
abbe  Bignon  procured  him  admiffion  into  the  Academy  of 
Sciences  in  1707  : he  foon  became  a member  ; and  in  1721, 
profeiTor  of  Greek  and  Latin  in  the  Royal  College.  Under 
the  famous  fyftem  of  Law,  he  acquired  temporary  opulence, 
but  was  foon  again  reduced  to  penurious  circumftances. 
Pie  then  retired  from  the  world,  ftudying  and  exercifing 
that  philofcphy  which  railed  him  above  it.  He  died  at 
Paris  in  1750,  at  the  age  of  80  years.  His  works  are, 
“ A Critical  Differtation  on  Homer’s  Iliad  “ Refletlions 
in  favour  of  Law’s  Syftem  “ Sethos,”  a moral  romance  ; 
“A  Tranflation  of  Diodorus  Siculus,”  7 vols.  i2mo.  with 
preface,  notes,  and  fragments.  It  was  one  of  Terraffon’s 
fayings,  “What  is  the  moft  credulous  of  all  things?  Igno- 
rance. V/hat  is  the  moft  incredulous  ? Ignorance.” 

Andrew  Terrajfon,  the  elder  brother  of  the  former,  a 
prieft  of  the  Oratory,  was  a celebrated  preacher,  and  died  at 
Paris  in  1723.  His  “Sermons,”  in  4 vols.  i2mo.  were 
publiftied  in  1726,  and  reprinted  in  1736. 

Gafpard  Terrafon,  another  brother,  and  prieft  of  the  Ora- 
tory, was  more  celebrated  as  a preacher  than  the  former,  and 
officiated  at  Paris  during  five  years.  Having  incurred  perfe- 
cution,  he  quitted  the  pulpit  and  the  congregation  of  the 
Oratory.  He  died  at  Paris  in  1752.  His  “ Sermons,”  in 
4 vols.  1 2mo.  appeared  in  3 749.  His  anonymous  work, 
entitled  “ Lettres  fur  la  Juftice  Chretienne,”  was  cenfured 
by  the  Sorbonne. 

Another  perfon  of  the  fame  family,  vi*.  Matthew  Terrajfon, 
v/as  born  at  Lyons  in  3 669,  ftudied  the  law,  and  pleaded  caufes 
with  great  reputation.  He  was  for  fome  time  an  aflbeiate  in 
the  “ Journal  des  S^avans,”  and  nlfo  cenfor  royal.  He 
died,  much  efteemed,  at  Paris,  in  1734.  A “ Colledlion  of 
his  Pleadings,  &c.”  was  publiihed  in  4to. 

The  fon  of  the  preceding,  Anthony  Terrajfon,  was  born  at 
Paris  in  1705,  brought  up  to  the  bar,  and  excelled  in  jurif- 
prudence.  By  order  of  chancellor  d’Agueflfeau,  he  com- 
pofed a “ Hiftory  of  Roman  Jurifprudenee,”  with  a collec- 
tion of  Ancient  Contrails,  &c.  in  fob  1750.  In  1760  he 
was  promoted  to  the  chancellorlhip  of  Dornbes,  and  died  in 
1782.  Pie  was  the  author  of  “ Melnnges  d’Hiftoire,  de 
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Literature,  de  Jurifprudence,  de  Critique,  See.”  1768  ; and 
of  other  works.  Moreri.  Nouv.Di6f.Hift.  Gen.  Biog. 

Terrasson,  in  Geography,  a town  of  France,  and  feat  of 
a tribunal,  in  the  department  of  the  Dordogne;  18  miles 
N.E.  of  Montignac.  N.  lat.  45°  7'.  E.  long.  1°  23'. 

TERRAUBE,  a town  of  France,  in  the  department  of 
the  Gers  ; 4 miles  S.W.  of  Ledtoure. 

TERREBONNE,  a town  of  Canada  ; 12  miles  N.N.W. 
of  Montreal. 

TERREGLES,  a town  of  Scotland,  in  the  county  of 
Dumfries  ; 2 miles  W.  of  Dumfries. 

TERREL,  a town  of  North  Carolina  ; 30  miles  N.  of 
Greeneville. 

TERRELLA,  iLOKpoyi?,  little  earth,  is  a magnet  turned 
of  a juft  fpherical  figure,  and  placed  fo  as  that  its  poles, 
equator,  &c.  do  exaffly  eorrefpond  with  thofe  of  the  world. 

It  was  thus  firft  called  by  Gilbert,  as  being  a juft  repre- 
fentation  of  the  great  magnetic  globe  we  inhabit. 

Such  a terrella,  if  nicely  poifed,  and  placed  in  a meridian 
like  a globe,  it  was  fuppofed,  would  be  turned  round  like  the 
earth  in  twenty -four  hours  by  the  magnetic  particles  per- 
vading it  ; but  experience  has  (hewn  this  to  be  a miftake. 

TERR.E-PLEIN,  in  Fortification,  the  top,  platform,  or 
kcrizontal  furface  of  the  rampart,  on  which  the  cannon  are 
placed,  and  the  defenders  perform  their  office. 

It  is  thus  called  as  lying  level,  having  only  a little  Hope 
outwardly  to  bear  the  recoil  of  the  cannon. 

It  is  terminated  by  the  parapet  on  that  fide  towards  the 
champaign  ; and  by  the  inner  talus  on  that  fide  .towards  the 
place.  Its  breadth  is  from  24  to  30  feet. 

TERRESCFIOW,  in  Geography,  a town  of  Bohemia, 
in  the  circle  of  Pilfen  ; 16  miles  N.E,  of  Pillen. 

TERRESSA,  one  of  the  Nicobar  illands,  about  fifteen 
miles  long,  and  from  two  to  five  broad,  of  an  oval  form. 
N.  lat.  8°  20'.  E.  long.  93°  36'. 

TERRESTRIAL  Biri>s.  See  Birds. 

Terrestrial  Globe,  See  Globe. 

Terrestrial  Line.  See  Line,  Terrejlrial. 

Terrestrial  Paradfie.  See  Paradise- 

Terrestrial  Roads.  See  Road. 

TERRE-TENANT,  is  he  who  has  the  aftual  pof- 
feffion  of  the  land,  otherwife  called  the  occupant.  See 
Tenant  and  Occupant. 

Thus  a lord  of  a manor  having  a freeholder,  who  letteth 
out  his  freehold  to  another  to  be  occupied , this  occupier 
who  has  the  adfual  poffeffion  is  called  the  terre-tenant. 

TERRE-VERTE,  in  the  Colour-Trade,  the  name  of  a 
green  earth  much  ufed  by  painters,  both  fingly  for  a good 
ftanding  green,  and  in  mixture  with  other  colours. 

The  name  is  French,  and  fignifies  green  earth. 

It  is  an  indurated  clay,  of  a deep  blueiih-green  colour, 
and  is  found  in  the  earth,  not  in  continued  ftrata  or  beds,  as 
moft  of  the  other  earths  are,  but  in  large  flat  maffes  of  dif- 
ferent fizes,  imbedded  in  other  ftrata ; thefe  break  iiTe- 
gularly  in  the  cutting,  and  the  earth  is  generally  brought 
out  of  the  pit  in  lumps  of  different  fizes.  It  is  of  a fine, 
regular,  and  even  ftrudfure,  and  very  hard.  It  is  of  an  even 
and  gloffy  furface,  very  fmooth  to  the  touch,  and  in  fome 
degree  refembling  -the  morochthus,  or  French  chalk,  but 
adhering  firmly  to  the  tongue.  It  does  not  ftain  the  hands 
in  touching  it ; but  being  drawn  along  a rough  furface,  it 
leaves  an  even  white  line,  with  a greenifti  caft. 

It  does  not  ferment  with  acids,  and  is  burnt  to  a dulley 
brown  colour. 

It  is  dug  in  the  ifland  of  Cyprus,  and  in  many  parts  of 
France  and  Italy.  That  from  the  neighbourhood  of  Ve- 
rona has  been  ufed  to  be  efteemed  tlie  beft  in  the  world  ; but 


of  late  there  has  been  fome  dug  in  France  that  equals  it. 
There  is  aKo  an  earth  dug  on  the  Mendip  hills,  in  the  finking 
for  coals,  which,  though  wholly  unobferved,  is  nearly,  if  not 
wholly,  of  equal  value. 

When  feraped,  and  the  finer  parts  feparated,  it  is  ready  to 
be  made  up  with  oil  for  the  ufe  of  the  painters,  and  makes 
the  moft  true  and  lafting  green  of  any  fimple  body  they  ufe. 
Hill  and  Da  Cofta.  See  'S>m.G-Gruen  and  Verditer. 

TERRI AGULLY,  in  Geography,  ?i  town  of  Bengal; 
20  miles  N.W.  of  RajemaL 

TERRIAH,  a town  of  Hindooftan,  in  Rohilcund  ; 
7 miles  S.  of  Bereilly. 

TERRIER,  or  Terrar,  in  our  Ancient  Cujloms,  a col- 
ledtion  of  acknowledgments  of  the  vaffals  or  tenants  of  a 
lordfhip,  containing  the  rents,  fervices,  &c.  they  owe  their 
lord,  and  ferving  as  a title  or  claim  for  demanding  and  exe- 
cuting the  payment  of  them. 

At  prefent,  by  terrier  we  mean  no  more  than  a book  or 
roll,  in  which  the  feveral  lands,  either  of  a private  perfon,  or 
of  a town,  college,  church,  &c.  are  deferibed.  The  terrier 
Ihould  contain  the  number  of  acres,  and  the  fite,  boundaries, 
tenants’  names,  &c.  of  each  piece  or  parcel.  See  Domes- 
Day. 

Terrier  alfo  denotes  the  lodge  or  hole  which  foxes, 
badgers,  rabbits,  &c.  dig  themfelves  under  ground,  and 
in  which  they  fave  themfelves  from  the  purfuit  of  the 
hunters.  Hence, 

Terrier,  Terrarius,  is  alfo  ufed  fora  kind  of  little  hound 
to  hunt  thofe  animals,  which,  like  a ferret,  creeps  into  the 
ground,  and  by  that  means  affrights  and  bites  them  ; either 
tearing  them  with  his  teeth,  or  eU'e  haling  them  by  force  out 
of  their  holes.  See  Dog  and  Hound. 

Terrier,  in  Geography,  a town  of  Africa,  on  the 
SenegiJ  ; 25  miles  S.  of  Cayar. 

Terrier  Rouge,  a town  of  the  ifland  of  St.  Domingo  ; 
1 5 miles  E.S.E.  of  Cape  Francais. 

TERRIFICATIO,  a word  ufed  by  fome  chemical 
writers  to  exprefs  the  coalition  of  the  earthy  particles  of 
fome  bodies  after  fermentation,  or  during  the  time  of  it. 

TERRILS  or  TyrRELLS  Pafs,  in  Geography,  a poft- 
town  of  the  county  of  Weftmeath,  Ireland  ; 40  miles  W. 
from  Dublin. 

TERRIMUNGALUM,  a town  of  Hindooftan,  in  the 
Carnatic;  25  miles  N.  of  Tritchinopoli. 

TERRIORE,  a town  and  fortrefs  of  Hindooftan,  in  the 
Carnatic;  24  miles  N.  of  Tritchinopoli.  N.  lat.  11°  12b 
E.  long.  78^  45'. 

TERRIS  Bonis  ei  Catallis,  Rehahendis pojt  Purgatwnem,  'v.\ 
La-w,  a writ  for  a perfon  to  recover  his  lands,  goods,  or  chattels 
formerly  feized,  after  having  cleared  himfelf  of  a felony, 
upon  fufpicion  of  which  he  w'as  convidfed,  and  delivered  to 
his  ordinary  to  be  purged. 

Terris  ez  Catallis  Tentis  ultra  delitum  levatum,  a writ 
judicial  for  the  reftoring  lands  or  goods  to  a debtor,  who  is 
diftrained  beyond  the  quantity  of  the  debt.  See  Distress. 

Terris  Liherandis,  ts  writ  lying  for  a man  convidfed  by 
attaint,  to  bring  the  record  and  procefs  before  the  king,  and 
take  a fine  for  his  imprifonment,  and  deliver  him  his  lands 
and  tenements  again,  and  releafe  him  of  the  ftrip  and 
wafte. 

It  is  alfo  a writ  for  the  delivery  of  landj  to  the  heir  after 
homage  and  relief  performed  ; or  upon  fecurity  taken  that 
he  fliall  perform  them. 

TER-RITORY,  District, the  extent  or  compafsofland 
within  the  bounds,  or  belonging  to  the  jurifdidtion  of  any 
ftate,  city,  or  other  divifion.  See  District. 

It  is  a maxim,  that  the  church  has  r.o  temtory,  h c.  it  has 
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no  tefnporal  jurifdiftion  ; and  therefore  an  ecclefiaftical 
judge  cannot  arreft  any  body,  not  even  a prieft.  It  is  much 
in  this  fenfe  that  Cujas  fays,  the  church  has  an  auditory,  but 
no  teiritory. 

Territory  or  DiJlri6I  of  Columbia,  in  Geography,  a diftrift 
of  America,  ceded  to  the  United  States  by  thofe  of  Maryland 
and  Virginia,  and  eftablifhed  in  the  year  1 8oo  as  the  feat  of  ge- 
neral government.  It  is  beautifully  fituated  on  both  fides  of 
the  Potowmack  river, between  38°  48'  and  38°  59'  N.  lat.,  and 
f E.  and  f W.  long,  from  Wafhington,  the  capital.  The  ca- 
pita! is  about  77°  o'  22"  W.  from  London.  It  is  bounded 
on  the  N.E.,  S.E.,  and  partly  N.W.,  by  Maryland  ; and  on 
the  S.W.,  and  partly  N.W.,  by  Virginia  : in  extent  it  is  ten 
miles  fquare,  and  contains  an  area  of  6400  fquare  miles. 
The  face  of  the  country  is  elegantly  variegated,  and  affords 
a great  number  of  beautiful  profpefts,  of  which  the  Potow- 
mack river  is  the  leading  feature.  This  diflridl  affords  a 
variety  of  flreams  and  fprings  for  watering  the  city,  and  for 
other  purpofes  : its  rivers  are  the  Potowmack  or  Potomac, 
the  Tiber  creek,  Reedy  creek,  Rock  creek,  and  Four-mile 
Run.  The  foil  is  thin  and  fandy,  but  fufceptible  of  im- 
provement : and  the  climate  is  difcriminated  by  a variable 
fpring,  a pretty  warm  fummer,  an  agreeable  autumn,  and  a 
variable,  often  very  cold,  winter. 

Topographical  Table. 

Counties.  ropulalion. 

Wafhington  city  ....  - 8208 

Georgetown,  fituated  W.  of  the  city  - - 494^ 

Wafhington  county,  exclufive  of  the  city  and! 

Georgetown  = - - - -J  ^ ^ 

Alexandria,  on  the  W,  bank  of  the  river,  in  the  1 

lower  part  of  the  diftrift  - - - j ^ 

Alexandria  county,  exclufive  of  the  town  ■*  - 1325 

Morfe  and  Mellfh.  See  Columbia  and  Washington. 

Territory,  Illinois,  a territory  of  America,  and  likely 
to  become  foon  one  of  the  moft  important  Hates  in  the 
Union,  is  fituated  between  37°  and  41°  45'  N.  lat,,  and  10°  15' 
and  14*^  15' W.  long,  from  Wafhington  city  ; and  is  bounded 
on  the  N.  by  the  North-weft  territory,  on  the  S.  by  Kentucky 
and  Miffouri  territory,  on  the  E.  by  Indiana  territory,  and 
on  the  W.  by  Miffouri  territory.  Its  extent  from  N.  to 
S.  is  306  miles,  and  from  E.  to  W.  210  miles  : its  area  con- 
tains 50,000  fquare  miles,  or  32,000,000  acres.  The  afpedf 
of  the  country  is  level  in  the  fouth,  and  to  the  north  ele- 
vated and  hilly,  but  not  mountainous.  The  foil  is  generally 
fertile,  and  produces  grain,  grafs,  fruit,  flax,  and  hemp  ; 
and  in  the  fouthern  part,  cotton.  The  climate  is  temperate 
and  agreeable. 


Counties. 

* Edward. 

* Johnfon. 

* Madifon. 
Randolph 
St.  Clair 

'*  W abafh. 
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7275  Kalltufkia  - 622 

5007 


12282 


* Laid  out  fince  laft  cenfus.  Melifh.  See  Illinois. 

Territory,  Indiana,  an  interefting  country  of  America, 
lately  diftinguifiied  by  this  appellation,  and  now  confidered 
as  a nineteenth Jlate,  is  fituated  between  37°  45'  and  4.1°  52' 
N.  lat.,  and  7°  40'  and  10°  47'  W,  long,  from  Wafhington 
city  ; and  bounded  on  the  N.  by  MieSgan  territory,  lake 


Michigan,  and  North-weft  territory,  on  the  S.  by  Kentucky, 
on  the  E.  by  Ohio,  and  on  the  W.  by  Illinois  territory.  Its 
extent  from  N,  to  S.  is  240  miles,  and  from  E.  to  W.  138 
miles.  Its  area  contains  34,000  fquare  miles,  or  21,760,000 
acres.  The  afpedi  of  the  country  is  hilly,  but  not  moun- 
tainous ; its  feenery  rich  and  variegated  ; and  it  abounds 
with  plains  and  large  prairies.  Its  rivers  are  the  Ohio,  Wa- 
bafh.  White-water,  Tippecanoe,  Illinois,  and  St.  Jofeph’s  : 
its  minerals  are  coal,  lime-ftone,  free -Hone,  fait,  and  filver. 
The  foil  is  generally  rich  and  fertile  ; and  its  produce  grain, 
grafs,  and  fruit,  and  in  the  fouth,  cotton.  Its  climate  is  tem- 
perate, pleafant,  and  falubrious.  Its  legiflature  confifts  of 
a houfe  of  reprefentatives  and  fenate  ; the  former  eledled 
annually,  and_the  latter  every  three  years  : they  muft  hold 
no  office  of  profit  when  eledled.  The  executive  confifts  of 
a governor  and  lieutenant-governor  ; both  eledled  for  three 
years,  and  capable  of  being  re-elefted  once  ; the  former 
has  a compenfation  of  1000  dollars  per  annum,  and  the 
latter  two  dollars  per  day,  while  the  legiflature  is  in  feffion. 
Its  judiciary  adminiftration  is  compofed  of  a fupreme  and 
circuit  court ; the  former  compoled  of  three  judges,  ap- 
pointed by  the  governor  and  fenate  for  feven  years  ; with  a 
falary  not  exceeding  800  dollars  per  annum  : the  latter  con- 
fifts of  a prefiding  judge  and  two  aflbeiates,  who  hold 
courts  in  each  county  : the  prefiding  judge  appointed  by  the 
joint  ballot  of  the  legiflature  for  feven  years,  and  the  aflb- 
eiates eledted  by  the  people  for  feven  years  ; fheriffs,  clerks, 
and  juftices,  are  eledted  by  the  people  ; the  fheriff  for  three 
years,  the  clerks  and  juftices  for  feven  years.  The  militia 
officers  are  eledled  by  thofe  who  are  fubjedi  to  military  duty  ; 
and  all  above  colonel,  by  the  commiffioned  officers.  A 
ftate  bank  is  to  be  eftablifhed  at  the  feat  of  government, 
with  one  branch  for  every  three  counties  ; and  the  branch 
banks  muft  have  30,000  dollars  in  fpecie  each,  before  they 
begin  to  adl.  Involuntary  flavery  is  for  ever  excluded.  The 
conftitution  may  be  amended  in  12  years  : Corydon  is  to  be 
the  feat  of  government  for  nine  years.  The  congrefs,  in  eredl- 
ing  the  Indiana  territory  into  a ftate,  appropriated,  in  addi- 
tion to  the  fchool  fedlion,  an  entire  towhffiip  of  land  for  the 
fupport  of  a feminary  of  learning,  and  four  fedtions  for 
fixing  the  feat  of  the  ftate  governor. 
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Counties. 

Population. 

Chief  Towns. 

Clark  - 

5760 

Jefferfonville 

Dearborn 

7310 

Lawrenceburg 

* Franklin. 

* Gibfon. 

Harrifon 

3595 

Corydon. 

* Jefferfon. 

Knox  - 

7945 

Vincennes 

* Switzerland  - 

Vevay. 

* Wafhington. 

* Wayne. 

24520 

239 

165 


670 


* Laid  off  fince  laft  cenfus.  Meliih.  See  Indiana. 

Territory,  Michigan,  a diftridt  in  America,  w'hich,  in 
1796,  was  denominated  Wayne  county,  has  lately  been 
eredted  into  a territorial  govemment,  and  organized  with 
the  ufual  offices  and  powers.  It  is  fituated  between  41°  45' 
and  45°  35'  N.  lat.,  and  5°  5'  and  8°  18'  W.  long,  from 
Wafhington  ; and  is  bounded  on  the  N.  by  the  ftraits  of 
Michilimackinac,  on  the  S.  by  Ohio  and  Indiana,  on  the 
E.  by  lakes  Huron  and  St.  Clair,  and  Upper  Canada,  and 

on 
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on  the  W.  by  lake  Michigan,  Its  extent  from  N.  to  S.  is 
254.  miles,  and  from  E.  to  W.  138  miles.  Its  area  con- 
tains 27,000  fquare  miles,  or  17,280,000  acres.  The  cen- 
tral part  of  this  territory  is  high,  and  from  this  is  a defcent 
in  all  dire6lions. 

The  rivers  are  St.  Mary’s,  Huron,  Detroit,  Black,  Ma- 
ramee,  Grand,  Carrion,  Raifin,  See.  The  foil  is  generally 
rich  and  fertile,  and  produces  wheat,  oats,  barley,  rye,  corn, 
potatoes,  fruit.  See.  The  climate  is  temperate  and  falu- 
brious  ; winter  lalling  from  the  middle  of  November  to  the 
middle  of  March. 


Diftrifts. 

Detroit 

Erie  - . - 

Huron 

Michilimackinac  - 


Topographical  Tchle. 

Chief  Town. 
Detroit 


Po|iulation. 

2227 

1340 

580 

615 

4762 


770 


Morfe  and  Melilh.  See  Detroit. 

Territory,  MlJft[Jippi,  an  improving  country  of  Ame- 
rica, which,  it  is  prefumed,  will  be  divided  into  two  Hates, 
the  Tombigby  b“ing  the  boundary.  It  is  fituated  between 
30°  15'  and  35°  N.  lat.,  and  8°  and  14°  32'  W.  long,  from 
Wafhington  city  ; and  bounded  on  the  N.  by  Tenneffee,  on 
the  S.  by  Louifiana,  Weft  Florida,  and  the  gulf  of 
Mexico,  on  the  E.  by  Georgia,  and  on  the  W.  by  Loui- 
fiana and  Miflburi  territory.  Its  extent  from  N.  to  S.  is 
312  miles,  and  from  E.  to  W.  324  miles  ; and  its  area 
comprehends  89,000  fquare  miles,  or  56,960,000  acres.  Its 
general  afpeA  is,  towards  the  fouth,  level,  to  the  north, 
elevated  and  beautifully  diverfified,  and  on  the  north-eaft 
are  fome  fpurs  of  the  Alleghany  mountains.  The  foil,  ge- 
nerally good,  and  in  many  places  excellent,  produces  cotton, 
corn,  rice,  wheat,  rye,  oats,  fome  fugar,  and  indigo.  The 
climate  is  much  commended  ; the  winters  being  mild,  and 
the  fummers  not  warmer  than  feveral  degrees  to  the  north- 
ward. 
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Counties. 

Population. 

Chief  Towns. 

Adams 

10002 

Matches 

Amite 

4750 

Liberty. 

Baldwin 

1427 

Claiborne 

3102 

Gibfonfport. 

* Clarke. 

Franklin 

2016 

Franklin. 

* Green. 

Jefferfon 

4001 

Greenville. 

Madifon 

4699 

* Marion. 
Monroe. 

Warren 

1 1 14 

Warren. 

Wafhington 

2920 

Fort  Stoddart. 

Wayne 

1253 

Wilkinfon 

5068 

40352 

W oodville. 

1511 


hlelifti.  See  Mississippi. 

Territory,  MiJJouri,  an  improving  country  of  Ame- 
rica, which  may  probably  be  fubdivided  into  diftinft  ftates, 
is  fituated  between  26^  and  49°  37'  N.  lat.,  and  12°  and 
49°  30'  W.  long.;  and  bounded  on  the  N.  by  an  unfettled 


country,  on  the  S.  by  Louiliana  and  the  gulf  of  Mexico, 
on  the  E.  by  Upper  Canada,  the  North-weft  territory, 
Illinois  territory,  Kentucky,  Tenneffee,  Miftiffippi  territory, 
and  Louifiana,  on  the  W.  by  the  Pacific  ocean,  and  on  the 
S.W.  by  the  Spanifli  internal  provinces.  Its  extent  from 
N.  to  S.  is  about  1380  miles,  and  from  E.  to  W.  about 
1680  miles;  and  its  area  contains  1,580,000  fquare  miles, 
or  1,011,200,000  acres.  The  afpedl  of  the  country,  fouth- 
ward,  is  level,  in  many  places  overflowed  by  rivers  ; to  the 
north,  elevated,  fwelling  out  into  large  hills  ; and  to  the  north- 
weft  and  weft,  very  lofty  mountains.  The  rivers  of  the  terri- 
tory are  the  MifliiTippi,  Miflburi,  Kanfes,  Grand,  Ofage, 
Maramee,  St.  Francis,  White,  Arkanfaw,  Wachitta,  Red, 
Sabine,  Moines,  Rio  Colorado,  Rio  Bravos  de  Dios,  Rio 
Guadalupe,  Rio  del  Norte,  See.  Its  minerals  are  abun- 
dant, particularly  lead,  the  mines  of  which  near  St.  Gene- 
vieve are  extenfive  and  valuable.  The  foil  is  various  in  qua- 
lity, but  much  of  it  is  rich  and  fertile  ; and  produces  grain, 
grafs,  fruit,  cotton,  and  fome  fugar  and  indigo.  The  cli- 
mate is,  in  the  fouth,  warm,  in  the  middle  temperate,  to  the 
north  and  weft  cold  ; on  the  Pacific  ocean  temperate. 
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Diftriifls. 

Cape  Girardeau 
New  Madrid  - 
St.  Charles 
St.  Louis 
St.  Genevieve 
Settlements  of 

Fieldand  St.  Francis  J 
Ditto  on  Arkanfaw  - 


Hope  ■) 


Population. 

Chief  Towns. 

3888 

Cape  Girardeau. 

2103 

New  Madrid. 

3505 

St.  Charles 

5667 

St.  Louis 

4620 

St.  Genevieve. 

188 

874 

20845 

450 

1600 


Melifn.  See  Missouri. 

Territory,  North-Wejl,  an  extenfive  territory  of  Ame- 
rica, not  yet  organifed  into  a regular  government,  is  fituated 
between  41  “45'  and  49°  37'  N.  lat.,  and  7°  and  18°  50'  "W. 
long,  from  Wafhington  city  ; and  bounded  on  the  N.  by 
Upper  Canada  and  lake  Superior,  on  the  S.  by  Indiana  and 
Illinois  territory,  on  the  E.  by  Upper  Canada  and  lake  Mi- 
chigan, on  the  W.  and  S.W.  by  Mifliffippi  river,  which  di- 
vides it  from  the  Miflburi  territory.  Its  extent  from  N.  to 
S.  is  about  360  m.iles,  and  from  E.  to  W.  456  miles  ; and 
its  area  contains  about  147,000  fquaTe  miles,  or  94,080,000 
acres.  The  face  of  the  country  is  generally  undulating,  in 
fome  places  hilly,  but  not  mountainous.  Its  rivers  are  the 
Mifliffippi,  Ouifeonfin,  Fox,  Monomonie,  Chippeway,  Sec, 
The  foil  is  moftly  excellent ; and  the  climate,  towards  the 
fouth,  is  pleafant,  and  to  the  north,  cold.  Few  fettlements 
have  yet  been  made  in  this  extenfive  region,  and  the  inha- 
bitants were  not  included  in  the  laft  cenfus.  Melifh. 

Territory  of  Orleans.  See  Louisiana,  Orleans,  and 
United  States. 

TERROR.  The  effedt  of  terror,  or  of  liidden  frights, 
in  difeafes,  is  often  very  great. 

It  is  generally  obferved,  that  people  who  are  moft  afraid 
of  the  plague  in  time  of  contagiort,  catch  the  infedfion  foon- 
eft  ; and  that  thofe  who  are  moft  terrified  and  difheartened  at 
firft  in  the  difeafe,  generally  die  of  it.  It  is  indeed  uncer- 
tain, whether  this  be  attributed  to  the  terror,  or  whether 
the  terror  itfelf,  as  a confequence  of  dejedlion  of  fpirits, 
be  not  merely  a fymptom  of  the  difeafe.  Kerkring,  Spi- 
cileg.  Anat. 

Sudden  frights,  in  acute  difeafes,  have  evidently  killed 
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many,  by  the  agitation  into  which  they  have  thi-own  the 
fpirits,  already  too  much  diforderd.  We  have  alfo  accounts 
of  perfons  abfolutely  killed  by  terrors,  when  in  perfeft  health 
at  the  time  of  receiving  the  Ihock  from  them  ; people  ordered 
to  be  executed,  but  with  private  oi-ders  for  a reprieve,  have 
expired  at  the  block  without  a wound. 

The  general  effects  of  terror  are  a contraition  of  the  fmall 
veffels,  and  a repulfion  of  the  blood  in  the  large  and  internal 
ones  ; hence  proceed  the  fuppreffion  of  perfpiration,  the  ge- 
neral oppreffion,  trembling,  and  anguilh  of  heart  and  lungs 
overcharged  with  blood,  8cc. 

When  a perfon  is  affedled  with  terror,  the  principal  endea- 
vour fliould  be  to  reftore  the  circulation  to  its  due  order,  to 
promote  perfpiration,  and  to  allay  the  agitation  of  the  patient. 
For  thefe  purpofes  he  may  drink  a little  warm  liquor,  as 
chamomile  tea,  See. ; the  feet  and  legs  may  be  put  into  v/arm 
water,  the  legs  rubbed,  and  the  chamomile  tea  repeated  every 
fix  or  eight  minutes ; and  when  the  lldn  is  warm,  and  there 
is  a tendency  to  perfpiration,  deep  may  be  promoted  by  a 
gentle  opiate. 

TERRY  A,  in  Geography,  a town  of  Bengal ; 30  miles 
S.  of  Beyhar. 

TERSA,  a fmall  river  of  Rufiia,  which  runs  into  the 
Medveditza,  in  the  country  of  the  Colfacs.  N.  lat.  50°  30'. 
E.  long.  44°  34'. 

TERSCHUEREN,  a town  of  Guelderland  ; 7 miles  E. 
of  Amersfort. 

TERSEKAN,  a river  of  Ruffia,  which  runs  into  the 
ifehim,  N.  lat.  52°  50'.  E.  long,  67°  34'’. 

TERSHIZ.  See  Turshish. 

TERSION,  Tersio,  formed  of  tero,  I wear,  ike  aft  of 
wiping  or  rubbing  a thing.  See  Abrasion. 

TERTA,  in  At\cient  Geography,  a town  fituated,  accord- 
ing to  Ptolemy,  in  the  interior  of  Thrace,  between  Sardica 
and  Philippolis. 

TERTHRON,  a word  properly  fignifying  the  extreme 
part  of  the  fail-yard  in  lliipping.  Hippocrates  ufes  it  in  a 
metaphorical  fenfe,  to  exprefs  the  extremity  of  a difeafe. 

TERTIAN,  in  Medicine,  a fpecies  of  intermitting  fever, 
of  which  the  limilar  paroxyfms  occur  at  an  interval  of  about 
forty-eight  hours.  See  Fever. 

Tertian  is  alfo  an  old  mcafure,  containing  eighty-four 
gallons,  fo  called  becaufe  it  is  the  third  part  of  a tun.  i R.  III. 
c.  13.  2 H.  VI.  c.  II. 

TERTIANARIA,  m Botany,  a name  given  by  fome 
authors  to  the  fcutellaria,  or  hooded  willow-herb.  J.  Bauhin, 
vol.iii.  p.  435. 

TERI  IARY  Canons.  Sec  Canons. 

TERTIAS,  a word  ufed  very  frequently  in  the  writings 
of  phyficians,  with  the  addition  of  ad ; but  it  is  capable  of 
a double  figniiication.  Ad  tertias  is  often  ufed  to  exprefs 
how  far  the  liquor  is  to  be  boiled  away  in  the  medical  de- 
coftions  ; yet  it  may  in  this  cafe  fignify  either  the  boiling 
to  two-thirds,  or  to  one-third  part,  of  the  whole.  The  more 
ufual  fenfe,  however,  is  to  boil  away  one-third  pai't  of  the 
original  liquor ; and  in  the  fame  manner  to  fill  a veffel  ad  tertias, 
does  not  fignify  to  fill  a veffel  one-third  part  full,  but  two- 
thirds,  leaving  only  one  empty. 

TERTIATE,  in  Gunnery.  To  tertiate  a great  gun,  is 
to  examine  the  thicknefs  of  the  metal  at  the  muzzle,  whereby 
to  judge  of  the  ftrength  of  the  piece,  and  whether  it  be  fuf- 
ficiently  fortified  or  not. 

This  is  ufually  done  with  a pair  of  calliper  compaffes. 

The  term  is  alfo  applied  to  any  piece  of  ordnance  for  find- 
ing whether  it  has  its  due  thicknefs  at  the  vent,  trunnions, 
and  neck  ; if  the  trunnions  and  neck  are  in  their  due  order, 
and  the  chafe  ilraight,  &c. 
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TERTII  inter nodii  poUicis  exterfor,  in  Anatomy.  See 
Extensor. 

TERTIO  adjacente,  Propofilio  de.  See  Proposition.  ■ 

TERTIVERI,  in  Geography,  a town  of  Naples,  in  Capi- 
tanata  ; 7 miles  N.W.  of  Troja. 

TERTIUM  Sal,  a third  fait,  a term  ufed  in  Chemijlry 
to  exprefs  a fait  refulting  from  the  mixture  of  an  acid  and  an 
alkali,  which  partakes  fo  of  the  nature  of  both,  as  to  be  itfelf 
neither  acid  nor  alkali,  but  neutral. 

TERTRE,  John  Baptist  du,  in  Biography,  a milTion- 
ary  and  writer  of  hiftory,  was  born  at  Calais  in  1610  : 
and  having  ferved  in  the  army  in  early  life,  he  joined  the 
Dominicans  at  Paris,  and  made  his  profeflion  in  1635,  affum- 
ing  the  name  of  John-Baptift  inftead  of  James.  About  five 
years  afterwards,  he  was  fent  as  a miffionary'  to  the  French 
American  ifiands,  where  he  collefted  materials  for  the  work 
which  engaged  his  attention  after  his  return  to  France  in 
1658  : that  was  his  “ Hilloire  Generale  des  Antilles  habitees 
par  les  Francois 4 vols.  4to.  1667 — 71.  After  having 
filled  various  polls  iu  the  lioufes  of  his  order,  he  died  at  Paris 
in  1687.  Moreri. 

TERTUA,  in  Geography,  a town  of  Hindooftan,  in 
Ba'nar  ; 34  miles  E.  of  Bahai". 

TERTULLIAN,  Quintus  Septimius  Florens  Ter- 

TULLIANUS,  in  Biography,  generally  reckoned  the  moft  an- 
cient Latin  father  extant,  was  born  at  Carthage,  not  long 
after  the  middle  of  the  fecond  century.  He  was  the  fon  of 
a proconfular  centurion,  or  military  officer  under  the  pro- 
conful  of  Africa,  and  well  acquainted  with  the  Roman  laws, 
though  he  does  not  feem  to  have  praftifed  the  law  as  a pro- 
feffion.  He  was  alfo  intimately  converfant  with  the  Greek 
and  Roman  poets,  hiftorians,  orators,  and  philofophers,  and 
other  heathen  writers  of  every  defeription.  His  Ikill  in  Greek 
was  fo  confiderable,  that  he  wrote  feveral  books  in  that  lan- 
guage. It  has  been  inferred  from  his  parentage,  and  from 
fome  expreffions  in  his  works,  that  he  was  once  a Heathen  ; 
but  the  time  and  circumllances  of  his  converfion  to  Chrifti- 
anity  are  not  known.  Cave  fuppofes  that  he  embraced  Chrifti- 
anity  about  the  year  185,  and  was  made  a prelbyter  of  the 
church  of  Carthage  about  the  year  192.  According  to  Du 
Pin,  he  flourilhed  chiefly  from  about  the  year  194  to  216. 
Tillemont  is  of  opinion  that  he  was  born  in  160,  and  that  he 
died  about  the  year  245,  when  he  was  between  80  and  90 
years  of  age,  having  lived,  as  St.  Jerom  fays,  to  an  extreme, 
or  decrepit,  old  age.  Cave  conjeftures  that  he  died  about 
the  year  220.  It  is  faid  that  he  was  married,  probably  after 
his  converfion  to  Chriftianity.  Having  been  a member  of 
the  Catholic  church  for  many  years,  he  fepai'ated  from  it 
and  became  a Montanift,  as  Cave  fays,  about  the  year  199, 
but  about  205,  according  to  Tillemont.  Different  accounts 
have  been  given  of  this  change  ; but  the  moll  probable  feems 
to  be,  that  the  fpecious  pretences  of  the  Montanifts  to  greater 
mortification  in  faffs  and  continence  had  an  influence  on  his 
temper,  which  was  fevere.  But  whatever  might  have  been 
his  reafons  for  adopting  the  principles  of  Montanifm,  they 
feem  to  have  made  fo  little  alteration  in  him  as  an  author, 
that  there  are  feveral  of  his  pieces,  concerning  which  it  is  not 
eafy  to  determine,  whether  they  were  written  by  Tertullian 
a Montanift,  or  Tertullian  ftill  a Catholic.  Although,  in  con- 
fequence  of  this  change,  his  reputation  funk  in  the  church, 
yet  it  produced  no  feparation  between  him  and  other  Chrif- 
tians,  except  in  point  of  difcipliiie,  which,  agreeably  to  his 
temper,  he  wifhed  to  be  harfh  and  rigorous.  His  doftrine 
remained  the  fame  with  that  of  the  Catholics.  In  procefsof 
time,  however,  he  believed  the  divine  infpiration  of  Mon- 
tanus  and  his  two  propheteffes,  Prilcilla  and  Maximilla,  and 
that  they  were  thus  enabled  to  make  further  difeoveries  than 
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had  before  been  made,  for  the  greater  perfection  of  ChnftianSo 
He  approved  of  the  longer,  more  ftri£t,  and  more  frequent 
falls  of  the  Montanifts  ; he  condemned  all  fecond  mai-riages  ; 
and  denied  that  the  church  was  authorifed  to  receive  again 
into  communion  any  who  were  chargeable  whth  fornication, 
adultery,  or  any  fuch  offences,  after  baptifm.  He  often 
arrogantly  calls  his  own  people  fpiritual,  and  the  Catholics, 
as  contemptuoufly,  animal  or  carnal.  We  have  already  ob- 
ferved  that  his  knowledge  was  extenfive  ; his  fancy  alfo  was 
lively  ; and  though  his  temper  was  fevere,  and  his  mode  of 
expreffion  vehement  and  pofitive,  yet  his  writings  frequently 
inanifell  unaffefted  humility  and  modefty.  Thecharafler  given 
of  his  ftyle  by  Ladlantius  muff  be  univerfaliy  allowed  ; that  it 
is  “ rugged  and  unpolilhed,  and  very  obfcure  and  yet,  as 
Cave  oblerves,  “ it  is  lofty  and  mafculine,  and  carries  a kind 
of  majeffic  eloquence  along  with  it,  that  gives  a pleafant  relilli 
to  the  judicious  and  inquiiitive  reader.”  His  books  ftill  ex- 
tant, though  many  are  loft,  are  numerous,  fome  of  which 
were  written  before  and  others  after  he  embraced  the  errors 
of  Montanifm.  Of  thefe,  the  Apology  is  reckoned  his  prin- 
cipal work ; and  has  been  highly  commended  both  by  ancient 
and  modern  writers  ; whilft  his  other  performances  are  writ- 
ten with  wit  and  force,  and  are  edifying  and  inftrudlive. 
The  time  when  his  “ Apology”  was  written  has  been  differ- 
ently ftated  by  various  authors  : fome  refer  it  to  the  year 
200,  others  to  203  and  205  ; but  Moftieim,  after  laborious 
examination,  concludes  that  it  v/as  compofed  in  the  year  198. 
All  allow  that  it  was  written  before  he  joined  the  Montanifts. 
Learned  men  generally  agree,  th.at  it  was  not  addreffed  to  the 
fenate  of  Rome,  but  to  the  governors  of  provinces,  or  per- 
haps to  the  proconful  of  Africa,  and  the  chief  magiftrates 
refiding  at  Carthage,  where  it  was  v/ritten,  according  to 
Lardner  ; though  others  are  of  opinion  that  it  was  written  at 
Rome.  From  this  Apology,  it  appears  that  Chriftians  un- 
derwent a variety  of  grievous  fufferings  ; they  were,  as  he 
fays,  “ crucified,  hung  upon  flakes,  burnt  alive,  thrown  to 
wild  beafts,  condemned  to  the  mines,  and  banifhed  into  de- 
fect iflands.”  That  this  was  the  cafe,  appears  alfo  from  Ter- 
tullian’s  book  to  the  proconful  Scapula,  not  written  before 
the  year  211  or  212.  The  “ Apology”  is  written  for  the 
purpofe  of  (hewing  the  injuftice  of  the  perfecutions  inflifted 
upon  Chriftians,  and  the  falfehood  of  the  charges  brought 
zgainft  them  ; and  iikewife  to  difplay  the  excellence  of  the 
Chriftian  religion,  and  the  folly  and  abfurdity  of  that  of  the 
Heathens.  His  two  books  “ Ad  Nationes”  are  connedled 
with  his  Apology,  and  indicate  hio  charadleriftic  vehemence. 
His  addrefs  to  Scapula,  already  mentioned,  was  written 
under  the  emperor  Caracalla,  and  contains  an  avowal  of  ad- 
mirable principles.  “ It  ought,”  he  fays,  “ to  be  left  to  the 
free  choice  of  men,  to  embrace  that  religion  which  feems  to 
them  moft  agreeable  to  truth.  No  one  is  injured  or  bene- 
fited by  another  man’s  religion  ; it  is  not  an  adl  of  religion 
to  force  religion,  which  ought  to  be  adopted  fpontaneoully, 
not  by  compulfjon.”  He  proceeds  to  vindicate  the  conduft 
of  Chriftians,  and  to  fltew  that  their  religious  principles  in- 
duced them  to  pay  entire  obedience  to  the  emperors,  and  that 
therefore  they  did  not  deferve  to  incur  the  penalties  of  trea- 
fon.  Another  work  of  Tertullian  has  been  often  cited,  wz, 
De  Prseferiptionibus  adverfus'  FIrereticos.”  In  this  v/ork 
he  treats  of  herefy  in  general,  and  then  difeuffes  particular 
hereftes  in  his  five  books  againft  Marclon,  in  others  againft 
Praxeas,  in  defence  of  the  Trinity,  and  againft  Hermogenes, 
and  the  Valentinians.  In  his  book  “ On  the  Sov.1,”  he  in- 
quires into  the  nature  of  the  foul  and  its  properties.  In  his 
treatife  “ On  Baptifm,”  lie  abfurdly  maintains  that  the  moral 
/lain  of  the  foul  is  efiaced  by  the  external  wafhiiig  of  the 
body,  and  that  punifliment  is  Iikewife  remitted  ; a doftrine 


which  fome  late  divines  have  aealoufly  fuppoi  ted.  Baptilm 
by  heretics  he  confiders  as  no  baptifm,  and  contends  that  it 
ought  to  be  repeated.  In  cafes  of  necefiity,  he  thinks  infant- 
baptifm  to  be  allowable,  but  he  recommends  deferring  rather 
than  haftening  the  adminiftration  of  this  facrament.  His 
book  “ On  Penance”  refutes  the  opinion  advanced  by  the 
Montanifts,  that  fins  committed  after  baptifm  cannot  be  ab- 
folved  by  the  church.  In  his  treatife  “ On  Idolatry,”  he 
extends  this  crime  to  pradlices  that  are  almofl  unavoidable 
in  fociety  ; fuch  as  bearing  arms  for  the  defence  of  the  empire, 
adorning  houfes  in  honour  of  the  prince,  and  ufing  cuftomary 
expreffions  that  have  any  reference  to  Heathen  mythology^ 
In  his  work  “ De  Corona  Militis,”  he  applauds  a Chriftian 
foldier  who  refufed  to  place  a crown  or  garland  on  his  head. 
In  another  work  he  confiders  “ flight  in  time  of  perfecution” 
as  prohibited,  and  alfo  giving  money  to  efcape  it.  In  his 
treatife “ De  Spedlaculis,”  he  diffuades  Chriftians  from  attend- 
ing public  ftiows.  In  his  moral  trails  is  an  exhortation  to 
“ patience,”  in  which,  as  well  as  in  a clifeourfe  addreffed  to 
martyrs  or  confeffors,  he  dwells  in  an  eloquent  llrain  on  the 
motives  which  fhouid  bind  a Chriftian  to  the  pradlice  of  that 
virtue.  After  his  union  with  the  Montanifts,  Tertullian 
wrote  four  books  in  oppofltion  to  the  difeipline  of  the  Ca- 
tholic church  ; viz.  “ On  Modefty  ;”  “ On  Monogamy  s” 
“ An  Exhortation  to  Charity  ;”  and  “ A Treatife  on  Faith,” 

Tertullian,  in  his  various  writings,  has  afforded  plain  tefti- 
monies  to  all  the  books  of  the  New  Teftament,  commordy 
received  by  Chriftians  at  this  time,  except  the  Epiftk  of 
James,  the  2d  of  Peter,  the  2d  and  3d  of  John.  The  Epiftle 
to  the  Hebrews  he  aferibes  to  Barnabas.  This  ancient  father 
has  been  much  admired  : Cyprian  calls  him  “ my  mafter.” 
Some  perfons,  however,  have  doubted  whether  he  has  done 
more  good  or  harm  in  the  Chriftian  church.  His  charadler 
is  judicioufly  appreciated  by  one  of  his  biographers  (Gen. 
Biog. ) in  the  following  manner.  Tertullian  “ was  certainly 
a man  of  lively  parts  and  large  acquirements,  of  copious 
invention,  and  warm  feelings.  In  his  realonings,  liowever, 
he  difpiayed  more  fancy  and  fubtilty  than  found  judgment  ; 
and  the  ardour  of  his  temper  inclines  him  to  violence  and 
exaggeration,  while  a propenfity  to  fuperftition  renders  him 
weaMy  credulous  and  gloomily  auftere.”  His  works  have 
been  frequently  printed  both  feparalely  and  colleflively.  Cf 
his  whole  works,  the  editions  of  Rigaltius,  fol.  Paris,  1641, 
and  of  Semler,  Flak  Magd.  6 vols.  1770 — 76,  are  moft 
efteemed.  Dupin.  Lardner,  Mofheim. 

TERVEERE,  m Geography.  SccVeere. 

TERUEL,  a to-,™  of  Spain,  in  the  kingdom  of  Ara- 
gon, at  the  conflux  of  the.Guadalavir  and  the  Alhambra  ; 
the  fee  of  a biftiop,  fuffragan  of  Saragoffa  : it  is  defended 
by  a citadel.  This  town  was  deftroyed  by  the  Moors,  and 
lay  a long  time  abandoned,  but  was  rebuilt  and  repcopled 
by  Alphonfo  II.  in  the  year  1171.  In  the  year  1365,  on 
the  25th  of  April,  it  was  taken  and  pillaged  by  Peter,  king 
of  Caftile  ; in  memorial  of  which,  the  inhabitants  keep  the 
day  a ftrift  fall  ; 72  miles  S.  of  Saragofla.  N.  lat.  40°  32'. 
W.  long.  1°. 

TERVIS,  a town  of  Ifiria ; 8 miles  W.  of  Mit- 
terburg. 

TERUM,  a town  of  Arabia,  in  Yemen  ; 35  miles 
W.S.W.  cf  Sebibam. 

TERUNCIUS,  in  Antiquity.,  a very  fmall  brafs  coin  in 
ufe  among  the  Romans. 

The  inconvenience  of  fuch  very  fmall  pieces  being  foon 
found,  the  teruncius  became  dilufed,  but  its  name  is  ftill 
retained  in  reckoning,  and  thus  it  became  a money  of 
account. 

The  teruncius  at  firft  was  a quai'ter  of  the  as.,  or  libra ; 
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many,  by  the  agitation  into  which  they  have  thrown  the 
fpirits,  already  too  much  diforderd.  We  have  alfo  accounts 
of  perfons  abfolutely  killed  by  terrors,  when  in  perfedl  health 
at  the  time  of  receiving  the  (hock  from  them  ; people  ordered 
to  be  executed,  but  with  private  orders  for  a reprieve,  have 
expired  at  the  block  without  a wound. 

The  general  effedls  of  terror  are  a contradlion  of  the  fmall 
vetTels,  and  a repulfion  of  the  blood  in  the  large  and  internal 
ones  ; hence  proceed  the  fupprefiion  of  perfpiration,  the  ge- 
neral opprefiion,  trembling,  and  anguifh  of  heart  and  lungs 
overcharged  with  blood,  &c. 

When  a perfon  is  affedled  with  terror,  the  principal  endea- 
vour fliould  be  to  reftore  the  circulation  to  its  due  order,  to 
promote  perfpiration,  and  to  allay  the  agitation  of  the  patient. 
For  thefe  purpofes  he  may  drink  a little  warm  liquor,  as 
chamomile  tea,  See. ; the  feet  and  legs  may  be  put  into  warm 
water,  the  legs  rubbed,  and  the  chamomile  tea  repeated  every 
fix  or  eight  minutes ; and  when  the  llcin  is  warm,  and  there 
is  a tendency  to  perfpiration,  deep  may  be  promoted  by  a 
gentle  opiate. 

TERRYA,  in  Geography,  a town  of  Bengal ; 30  miles 
S.  of  Beyhar. 

TERSA,  a fmall  river  of  Rufiia,  which  runs  into  the 
Medveditza,  in  the  country  of  the  Coffacs.  N.  lat.  50°  30'. 
E.  long.  44°  34'. 

TERSCHUEREN,  a town  of  Guelderland  ; 7 miles  E. 
of  Amersfort. 

TERSE  KAN,  a river  of  Ruflia,  which  runs  into  the 
ifehim,  N.  lat.  52°  50'.  E.  long.  67°  34b 
TERSHIZ.  See  Turshish. 

TERSION,  Tersio,  formed  of  tero,  I wear,  the  aft  of 
wiping  or  rubbing  a thing.  See  Abrasion. 

TERTA,  in  Anfient  Geography,  a town  lituated,  accord- 
ing to  Ptolemy,  in  the  interior  of  Thrace,  between  Sardica 
and  Philippolis. 

TERTHRON,  a word  properly  fignifying  the  extreme 
part  of  the  fail-yard  in  Ihipping.  Hippocrates  ufes  it  in  a 
metaphorical  fenfe,  to  exprefs  the  extremity  of  a difeafe. 

TERTIAN,  in  Medicine,  a fpccies  of  intermitting  fever, 
of  which  the  fimilar  paroxyfms  occur  at  an  interval  of  about 
forty -eight  hours.  See  Fever. 

Tertian  is  alfo  an  old.  mcafure,  containing  eighty-four 
gallons,  fo  called  beeaufe  it  is  the  third  part  of  a tun.  i R.  III. 
c.  13.  2H.  VI.  c.  II. 

TERTIANARIA,  m Botany,  a name  given  by  fome 
authors  to  the  fcutellaria,  or  hooded  willow-herb.  J.  Bauhin, 
vol.  hi.  p.  435. 

TERTIARY  Canons.  See  Canons. 

TERTIAS,  a word  ufed  very  frequently  in  the  writings 
of  phyficians,  with  the  addition  of  ad ; but  it  is  capable  of 
a double  lignilication.  Ad  tertias  is  often  ufed  to  exprefs 
how  far  the  liquor  is  to  be  boiled  away  in  the  medical  de- 
coftions  ; yet  it  may  in  this  cafe  fignify  either  the  boiling 
to  two-thirds,  or  to  one-third  part,  of  the  whole.  The  more 
ufual  fenfe,  however,  is  to  boil  away  one-third  part  of  the 
original  liquor ; and  in  the  fame  manner  to  fill  a velTel  ad  tertias, 
does  not  fignify  to  fill  a veffcl  one-third  part  full,  but  two- 
thirds,  leaving  only  one  empty. 

TERTIATE,  in  Gunnery.  To  tertiate  a great  gun,  is 
to  examine  the  thicknefsof  the  metal  at  the  muzzle,  whereby 
to  judge  of  the  ftrength  of  the  piece,  and  whether  it  be  fuf- 
ficiently  fortified  or  not. 

This  is  ufually  done  with  a pair  of  calliper  compaffes. 

The  term  is  alfo  applied  to  any  piece  of  ordnance  for  find- 
ing whether  it  has  its  due  thicknefs  at  the  vent,  trunnions, 
and  neck  ; if  the  trunnions  and  neck  are  in  their  due  order, 
and  the  chafe  itraight,  &c. 
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TERTII  internodii  poUicis  ext-erfor,  in  Anatomy.  See 
Extensor. 

TERTIO  adjacente,  Propofttio  de.  See  Proposition.  ■ 

TERTIVERI,  in  Geography,  a town  of  Naples,  in  Capi- 
tanata  ; 7 miles  N.W.  of  Troja.  ' 

TERTIUM  Sal,  a third  fait,  a term  ufed  in  Chemiftry  ''  j 
to  exprefs  a fait  refulting  from  the  mixture  of  an  acid  and  an 
alkali,  which  partakes  fo  of  the  nature  of  both,  as  to  be  itfelf 
neither  ac’d  nor  alkali,  hut  neutral. 

TERTRE,  John  Baptist  du,  in  Biography,  a milfion- 
ary  and  writer  of  hiftory,  was  born  at  Calais  in  1610  : 
and  having  ferved  in  the  army  in  early  life,  he  joined  the 
Dominicans  at  Paris,  and  made  his  profeflion  in  1635,  alTum- 
ing  the  name  of  John-Bapi  ill  inftead  of  James.  About  five 
years  afterwards,  he  was  fent  as  a miffionary  to  the  French 
American  iflands,  where  he  collefted  materials  for  the  work 
which  engaged  his  attention  after  his  return  to  France  in 
1658  : that  was  his  “ Hiftoire  Generale  des  Antilles  habitees 
par  les  Francois 4 vols.  4to.  1667 — 7**  After  having 
filled  various  pofts  in  the  houfes  of  his  order,  he  died  at  Paris 
in  1687.  Moreri. 

TERTUA,  in  Gcog7-aphy,  a town  of  Hindooftan,  in 
Bahar  ; 34  miles  E.  of  Bahar. 

TERTULLIAN,  Quintus  Septimius  Florens  Ter- 
tulliaNus,  in  Biography,  generally  reckoned  the  moll  an- 
cient Latin  father  extant,  was  born  at  Carthage,  not  long 
after  the  middle  of  the  fecond  century.  He  was  the  fon  of 
a proconfular  centurion,  or  military  officer  under  the  pro- 
conful  of  Africa,  and  well  acquainted  with  the  Roman  laws, 
though  he  does  not  feem  to  have  praftifed  the  law  as  a pro- 
feffion.  He  was  alfo  intimately  converfant  with  the  Greek 
and  Roman  poets,  hiftorians,  orators,  and  philofophers,  and 
other  heathen  writers  of  every  defeription.  His  llcill  in  Greek 
was  fo  confiderable,  that  he  wrote  feveral  books  in  that  lan- 
guage. It  has  been  inferred  from  his  parentage,  and  from 
fome  expreffions  in  his  works,  that  he  was  once  a Heathen  ; 
but  the  time  and  circumllances  of  his  converfion  to  Chrifti- 
anity  are  not  known.  Cave  fuppofes  that  he  embraced Chrifti- 
anity  about  the  year  185,  and  was  made  a prclbyter  of  the 
church  of  Carthage  about  the  year  192.  According  to  Du 
Pin,  he  flourifiied  chiefly  from  about  the  year  194  to  216. 
Tillemont  is  of  opinion  that  he  was  born  in  160,  and  that  he 
died  about  the  year  245,  when  he  was  between  80  and  90 
years  of  age,  having  lived,  as  St.  Jerom  fays,  to  an  extreme, 
or  decrepit,  old  age.  Cave  conjeftures  that  he  died  about 
the  year  220.  It  is  faid  that  he  was  married,  probably  after 
his  converfion  to  Chriftianity.  Having  been  a member  of 
the  Catholic  church  for  many  years,  he  fepai-ated  from  it 
and  became  a Montanill,  as  Cave  fays,  about  the  year  199, 
but  about  205,  according  to  Tillemont.  Different  accounts 
have  been  given  of  this  change  ; but  the  moll  probable  feems 
to  be,  that  the  fpecious  pretences  of  the  Montanifts  to  greater 
mortification  in  falls  and  continence  had  an  influence  on  his 
temper,  which  was  fevere.  But  whatever  might  have  been 
his  reafons  for  adopting  the  principles  of  Montanifm,  they 
feem  to  have  made  fo  little  alteration  in  him  as  an  author, 
that  there  are  feveral  of  his  pieces,  concerning  which  it  is  not  f 
eafy  to  determine,  whether  they  were  written  by  Tertullian  ' 
a Montanill,  or  Tertullian  ftill  a Catholic.  Although,  in  con-  ' ‘ 
fequence  of  this  change,  his  reputation  funk  in  the  church,  g 
yet  it  produced  no  feparation  between  him  and  other  Chrif- 
tians,  except  in  point  of  difcipliiie,  which,  agreeably  to  his.  ^ 
temper,  he  wifhed  to  be  harfh  and  rigorous.  His  doftrine  y 
remained  the  fame  with  that  of  the  Catholics.  In  procefsof  , 
time,  however,  he  believed  the  divine  infpiration  of  Mon-  j, 
tanus  and  his  two  propheteffes,  Priicilla  and  Maximilla,  and'  f 
that  they  were  thus  enabled  to  make  further  difeoveries  than  II 
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had  before  been  made,  for  the  greater  perfection  of  Ghriftians» 
He  approved  of  the  longer,  more  ftri<£t,  and  more  frequent 
falls  of  the  Montanifts  ; he  condemned  all  fecond  marriages  ; 
and  denied  that  the  church  u'as  authorifed  to  receive  again 
into  communion  any  who  were  chargeable  unth  fornication, 
adultery,  or  any  fuch  offences,  after  baptifm.  He  often 
arrogantly  calls  his  own  people  fpiritual,  and  the  Catholics, 
as  contemptuoufly,  animal  or  carnal.  We  have  already  ob- 
ferved  that  his  knowledge  was  extenfive  ; his  fancy  a!fo  was 
lively  ; and  though  his  temper  was  fevere,  and  his  mode  of 
expreffion  vehement  and  pofitive,  yet  his  writings  frequently 
manifeft  unaffefted  humility  and  modefty.  Thecharafter  given 
of  his  ftyle  by  Laftantius  mull  be  univerfally  allowed  ; that  it 
is  “ rugged  and  unpolilhed,  and  very  obfeure  and  yet,  as 
Cave  obferves,  “ it  is  lofty  and  mafeuline,  and  carries  a kind 
of  majellic  eloquence  along  with  it,  that  gives  a pleafant  relillt 
to  the  judicious  and  inquilitive  reader.”  His  books  Hill  ex- 
tant, though  many  are  loll,  are  numerous,  feme  of  which 
were  written  before  and  others  after  he  embraced  the  errors 
of  Montanifm.  Of  thefe,  the  Apology  is  reckoned  his  prin- 
cipal work  ; and  has  been  highly  commended  both  by  ancient 
and  modern  writers  ; whilll  his  other  performances  are  writ- 
ten with  wit  and  force,  and  are  edifying  and  inftruflive. 
The  time  when  his  “ Apology”  was  written  has  been  differ- 
ently Hated  by  various  authors  : fome  refer  it  to  the  year 
200,  others  to  203  and  205  ; but  Molheim,  after  laborious 
examination,  concludes  that  it  v/as  compofed  in  the  year  198. 
All  allow  that  it  was  written  before  he  joined  the  Montanills. 
Learned  men  generally  agree,  that  it  was  not  addreffed  to  the 
fenate  of  Rome,  but  to  the  governors  of  provinces,  or  per- 
haps to  the  proconful  of  Africa,  and  the  chief  magillrates 
refiding  at  Carthage,  where  it  was  v;ritten,  according  to 
Lardner  ; though  others  are  of  opinion  that  it  was  written  at 
Rome.  From  this  Apology,  it  appears  that  Chriftians  un- 
derwent a variety  of  grievous  lufferings  ; they  were,  as  he 
fays,  “ crucified,  hung  upon  Hakes,  burnt  alive,  thrown  to 
wild  bealls,  condemned  to  the  mines,  and  banilhed  into  de- 
fert  iHands.”  That  this  was  the  cafe,  appears  alfo  from  Ter- 
tullian’s  book  to  the  proconl’ul  Scapula,  not  written  before 
the  year  211  or  212.  The  “ Apology”  is  written  for  the 
purpofe  of  (hewing  the  injullice  of  the  perfecutions  infli£led 
upon  Chriftians,  and  the  falfehood  of  the  charges  brought 
agaiaft  them  ; and  hkewife  to  difplay  the  excellence  of  the 
Chriftian  religion,  and  the  folly  and  abfurdity  of  that  of  the 
Heathens.  His  two  books  “ Ad  Nationes”  are  connefted 
with  his  Apology,  and  indicate  his  charadleriftic  vehemence. 
His  addrefs  to  Scapula,  already  mentioned,  was  written 
under  the  emperor  Caracalla,  and  contains  an  avowal  of  ad- 
mirable principles.  “ It  ought,”  he  fays,  “ to  be  left  to  the 
free  choice  of  men,  to  embrace  that  religion  which  feerns  to 
them  moft  agreeable  to  truth.  No  one  is  injured  or  bene- 
fited by  another  man’s  religion  ; it  is  not  an  aft  of  religion 
to  force  religion,  which  ought  to  be  adopted  fpontaneoufly, 
not  by  compulfion.”  He  proceeds  to  vindicate  the  conduct 
of  Chriftians,  and  to  ftiew  that  their  religious  principles  in- 
duced them  to  pay  entire  obedience  to  the  emperors,  and  that 
therefore  they  did  not  deferve  to  incur  the  penalties  of  trea- 
fon.  Another  work  of  Tertullian  has  been  often  cited,  vi%. 
■“  De  Praeferiptionibus  adverfus'  Hrereticos.”  In  this  v/ork 
he  treats  of  herefy  in  general,  and  then  difeuffes  particular 
herefies  in  his  five  books  againft  Marcion,  in  others  againll 
Praxeas,  in  defence  of  the  Trinity,  and  againft  Hermogenes, 
and  the  Valentinians.  In  his  book  “ On  the  Soul,”  he  in- 
quires into  the  nature  of  the  foul  and  its  properties.  In  his 
treatife  “ On  Baptifm,”  he  abfurdly  maintains  tJiat  the  moral 
(lain  of  the  foul  is  effaced  by  the  extern;il  walhing  of  the 
body,  and  that  puniftiment  is  likewife  remitted  ; a doclriiie 


which  fome  late  divines  have  zealoully  fuppoi  ted.  Baptiliri 
by  heretics  he  confiders  as  no  baptifm,  and  contends  that  it 
ought  to  be  repeated.  In  cafes  of  necefiity,  he  thinks  infant- 
baptifm  to  be  allowable,  but  he  recommends  deferring  rather 
than  hailening  the  adminiftration  of  this  facrament.  His 
book  “ On  Penance”  refutes  the  opinion  advanced  by  the 
Montanifts,  that  fins  committed  after  baptifm  cannot  be  ab- 
folved  by  the  church.  In  his  treatife  “ On  Idolatry,”  he 
extends  this  crime  to  praflices  that  are  almoll  unavoidable 
in  fociety  ; fuch  as  bearing  arms  for  the  defence  of  the  empire, 
adorning  houfes  in  honour  of  the  prince,  and  ufing  cuftomary 
exprefiions  that  have  any  reference  to  Heathen  m.ythology. 
In  his  work  “ De  Corona  Militis,”  he  applauds  a Chriftian 
foldier  who  refufed  to  place  a crown  or  garland  on  his  head. 
In  another  work  he  confiders  “ flight  in  time  of  perfecution” 
as  prohibited,  and  alfo  giving  money  to  efcape  it.  In  his 
treatife “ De  Spedlaculis,”  he  diffuades  Chriftians  from  attend- 
ing public  fnows.  In  his  moral  trails  is  an  exhortation  to 
“ patience,”  in  w'hich,  as  well  as  in  a difoourfe  addreffed  to 
martyrs  or  confeffors,  he  dwells  in  an  eloquent  ilrain  on  the 
motives  which  Ihouid  bind  a Chriftian  to  the  prailice  of  thsX 
virtue.  After  his  union  with  the  Montanifts,  Tertullian 
wrote  four  books  in  oppofition  to  the  difeipiine  of  the  Ca- 
tholic church  ; wz.  “ On  Modefty  ;”  “ On  Monogamy  s” 
“ An  Exhortation  to  Charity  ;”  and  “A  Treatife  on  Faith.” 

Tertullian,  in  his  various  writings,  has  afforded  plain  tefti- 
monies  to  all  the  books  of  the  New  Teftament,  commonly 
received  by  Chriftians  at  this  time,  except  the  Epillle  of 
James,  the  2d  of  Peter,  the  2d  and  3d  of  John.  The  Epiftle 
to  the  Hebrews  he  aferibes  to  Barnabas.  This  ancient  father 
has  been  much  admired  : Cyprian  calls  him  “ my  mailer,.” 
Some  perfons,  however,  have  doubted  whether  he  has  done 
more  good  or  harm  in  the  Chriftian  church.  His  charadler 
is  judicioully  appreciated  by  one  of  his  biographers  (Gen. 
Biog. ) in  the  following  manner.  Tertullian  “ was  certainly 
a man  of  lively  parts  and  large  acquirements,  of  copious 
invention,  and  warm  feelings.  In  his  reafonings,  however, 
he  difpiayed  more  fancy  and  fubtilty  than  found  judgment  ; 
and  the  ardour  of  his  temper  inclines  him  to  violence  and 
exaggeration,  while  a propenfity  to  fuperftition  renders  him 
weakly  credulous  and  gloomily  auftere..”  Flis  works  have 
been  frequently  printed  both  feparately  and  colleflively.  Of 
his  v/hole  works,  the  editions  of  Rigaltius,  fol.  Paris,  1641, 
and  of  Semler,  FlaL  Magd.  6 vols.  1770 — 76,  are  moft 
efteemed.  Dupin.  Lardner.  Molheim. 

TERVEER.E,  in  Geography.  SeeVEERE. 

TERUEL,  a towm  of  Spain,  in  the  kingdom  of  Ara- 
gon, at  the  conflux  of  the.Guadalavir  and  the  Alhambra; 
the  fee  of  a bilhop,  fuffragan  of  Saragoffa  : it  is  defended 
by  a citadel.  This  towm  was  deftroyed  by  the  Moors,  and 
lay  a long  tim.e  abandoned,'  but  was  rebuilt  and  repeopled 
by  Alphonfo  II.  in  the  year  1171.  In  the  year  1365,  on 
the  25th  of  April,  it  was  taken  and  pillaged  by  Peter,  king 
of  Caftile  ; in  memorial  of  which,  the  inhabitants  keep  the 
day  a ftrift  fall  ; 72  miles  S.  of  Saragofl'a.  N.  lat.  qo®  32'. 
W.  long.  1°. 

TERVIS,  a town  of  Iftria ; 8 miles  W.  of  Mit- 
terburg. 

TERUM,  a town  of  Arabia,  in  Yemen  ; 35  miles 
W.S.W.  of  Schibam. 

TERUNCIUS,  in  Antiquity.,  a vei-y  fmall  brafs  coin  in 
ufe  among  the  Romans. 

The  inconvenience  of  fuch  very  fmall  pieces  being  foon 
found,  the  teruncius  became  difufed,  but  its  name  is  Hill 
retained  in  reckoning,  and  thus  it  became  a money  of 
account. 

The  teruncius  at  lirft  was  a quarter  of  tlie  as,  or  libra ; 
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henc?,  as  tlie  cls  contained  twelve  ounces,  the  teruncius  con- 
tained three,  whence  the  name,  w'hich  is  formed  of  the  Latin 
tres  unde. 

Teruncius  was  alfo  ufed  for  the  quarter  of  the  denarius, 
fo  that  when  the  denarius  was  at  ten  aifes,  the  teruncius 
was  worth  two  and  a half ; and  when  the  denarius  was 
rifen  to  fixteen,  the  teruncius  was  worth  four.  See  De- 
narius. 

TER  VO  LA,  in  Geography,  a town  of  Sweden,  in  the 
Lapmark  of  Kemi  ; 1 16  miles  N.  of  Kemi. 

TERWALDE,  a town  of  Holland,  in  the  department 
of  Guelderland  ; 1 2 miles  S.  of  Hattem. 

TERZA,  La,  a town  of  Naples,  in  the  province  of 
Otranto  ; 13  miles  S.E.  of  Matera. 

Terza,  Ital.  the  3d  in  Mnf,c.  The  tevz-a  maggiore,  or 
major  3d,  is  four  feniitones,  or  half  notes,  above  the  bafe  ; 
the  terza  minore,  or  minor  3d,  is  three.  See  Concords  and 
Intervals. 


TERZETTO,  in  the  Italian  Mufic,  a little  tune  or  ait- 
in  three  parts.  See  Trio. 

TERZINI,  Ital.  implies,  in  the  language  of  praftical 
muficians,  triplets,  or  three  notes  in  the  time  of  two. 

TERZO  SuONO,  Ital.  the  third  found,  difcovered  by 
Tartini  to  be  produced  in  the  medium  by  two  founds  that 
can  be  fuftained,  and  which  third  found  is  the  true  funda- 
mental bafe.  Upon  this  harmonic  phenomenon  Tartini  has 
founded  his  fyftem  ; and  Mr.  Stillingfleet,  in  his‘‘  Principles 
and  Power  of  Harmony,”  defcribes  the  terzo  fuono  in  the 
following  manner. 

“Two  founds  being  given  on  any  mufical  inftrumeut, 
which  will  admit  of  being  held  out  for  any  time,  and  of 
being  ftrengthened  at  pleafure,  as  in  the  trumpet,  the  Ger- 
man horn,  the  violin,  hautbois,  &c.  a third  found  will  be 
heard.  On  the  violin,  let  the  notes  C E,  E,  B E, 
B G,  Bb  G,  be  founded  with  a ftrong  bow,  the  third 
founds  will  be  heai-d  in  the  following  manner. 
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Tartini  has  added  the  above,  and  even  given  us  a 3d  found  to  difeords. 


“ The  fame  thing  will  happen  if  the  fame  intervals  are 
founded  by  two  players  on  the  violin,  diftant  from  one  an- 
other about  twenty-nine  or  thirty  feet  ; always  ufing  a 
ftrong  bow,  and  holding  out  the  notes.  The  auditor  will 
hear  the  third  found  much  better,  if  placed  in  the  middle 
between  them,  than  if  nearer  to  one  than  the  other.  T wo 
hautbois  produce  the  fame  effedl  placed  at  a much  greater 
diftance,  and  even  when  the  hearer  is  not  in  the  middle,  and 
ftill  more  if  he  is.” 

Tartini  has  been  unfairly  treated  by  d’Alembert,  M.  Serre, 
and  other  French  writers,  who  not  only  difpute  his  fyftem 
built  on  the  terzo  fuono,  his  own  difeovery,  but  give  the  cbf- 
covery  itfelf  to  another. 

D’Alembert  accufes  him  of  writing  in  a manner  fo  ob- 
feure,  that  it  is  impoflible  to  form  any  judgment  of  his  in- 
tentions ; yet  he  is  obliged  to  own  that  the  fubjeft  itfelf  is 
obfeure,  metaphyfical,  and  uncertain.  As  to  the  obfeurity 
in  the  phenomenon  itfelf,  we  deny  it  ; the  third  found,  pro- 
duced by  two  other  founds,  we  have  always  found,  from 
innumerable  experiments  with  two  voices,  two  inllruments, 
two  founds  on  one  inftrument,  as  double  flops  on  a violin, 
violoncello,  and  on  an  organ,  that  the  third  found  thus  pro- 
duced in  the  medium  was  the  true  fundamental  bafe,  fuch  as 
Tartini  himfelf  has  exprefted  by  mufical  notes. 

D’Alembert  and  all  the  French  writers  on  the  fubjedl, 
have  ftated  the  cafe  (except  Rouffeau)  in  a difingeniious 
manner.  Even  when  difputing  Rameau’s  principles,  they 
wifli  to  keep  him  above  Tartini  and  all  foreign  claimants  to 
original  difeovery  or  improvement  in  mufle.  Rouffeau  is 
envied  for  ’oeingthe  firll  to  abufe  the  old  French  mufic,  even 
by  thofe  who  thought  and  allowed  it  to  be  bad  in  their  other 
writings.  See  the  Abbd  Arnauld  and  M.  Suard’s  critique 
upon  his  Didlionnaire  de  la  Mufique,  with  thofe  of  the  Abb6 
Rouffier,  M.  Laborde,  &c.  &c. 

TiiRZO,  in  Geography,  a town  of  France,  in  the  de- 
partment of  the  Tanaro  ; 2 miles  S.W.  of  Acqui. 

TERZOLA,  in  Botany,  a name  by  which  fome  authors 
have  called  the  eupatorium  cannabinum,  or  water  hemp- 
agrimony. 

TERZOWITZ,  in  Geography,  a town  of  Bohemia,  in 
the  circle  of  Rakonitz  5 miles  S.S.E.  of  Rakonitz. 


TESA,  in  Ancient  Geography,  a town  of  Afia,  in  Car- 
mania,  upon  the  gulf  Paragon.  Ptolemy. 

TESAKON,  in  Geography,  a town  of  Africa,  in  the 
country  of  Nalus,  on  the  Nuno  Triftao. 

TESCAPHE,  in  Ancient  Geography,  a town  of  Afia,  in 
Mefopotamia,  on  the  banks  of  the  Tigris,  near  Seleucia. 
Ptol. 

TESCHAR,  in  Geography,  a town  of  Hindooftan,  in 
Lahore  ; 42  miles  E.S.E.  of  Bullaufpour. 

TESCHEN,  a principality  of  Silefia,  bounded  on  the 
N.  by  the  principality  of  Ratibor,  on  the  E.  by  Poland, 
on  the  S.  by  Hungary,  and  on  the  W.  by  Moravia-  It  is 
for  the  moft  part  hilly,  the  Moravian  chain  terminating  near 
Jablunkau,  in  the  fouthern  part,  where  alfo  begin  the  Car- 
pathian mountains.  On  the  other  hand,  the  north  part  is 
very  fwampy,  and  overrun  with  lakes  and  meres  ; notwith- 
ftanding  which,  there  are  feveral  fertile  fpots.  Befides 
which,  it  abounds  likewife  in  wood.  In  the  whole  princi- 
pality are  five  towns,  part  of  the  inhabitants  of  which  fpeak 
German,  and  the  others  Polifn.  The  mountains  are  inha- 
bited by  Walachians,  who  make  good  heyducks,  or  foot- 
xoldiers.  The  excellent  fire-arms  here,  called  Tefehins,  re- 
ceive their  name  from  this  country,  and  more  particularly 
from  its  capital,  where  they  are  made  in  great  quantities. 

Tesciien,  or  Teijfin,  a town  of  Silefia,  which  gives 
name  to  a principality,  fituated  on  the  Elfa,  partly  in  a 
valley,  and  partly  on  a hill,  and  furrounded  by  a morafs. 
It  contains  a Roman  Catholic  and  a Lutheran  church,  a col- 
lege, and  four  convents.  The  inhabitants  carry  on  fome 
commerce  in  leather,  wool,  and  wine  : here  is  a manufac- 
ture of  fire-arms,  and  a particular  kind  of  fufil,  called,  from 
the  town,  Tefehins;  26  miles  S.E.  of  Ratibor.  N.  lat. 
49°  43'.  E.  long.  18°  41'. 

TESCHENAU,  or  Teschna,  a town  of  Bohemia,  in 
the  circle  of  Bechin  ; 8 miles  E.  of  Sobieflaw. 

TESCHONOVITZ,  a town  of  Pruflia,  in  Obcrland  ; 
18  miles  E.S.E.  of  OrtelAerg. 

TESCUCO.  See  Tezcuco. 

TESCYLETIUM,  in  Ancient  Geography,  a town  of 
Italy,  on  the  coaft  of  Magna  Graecia,  between  the  temple 
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of  the  Lacinian  Juno  and  the  town  of  Locri,  according  to 
Diodorus  Siculus. 

TESE,  in  Geography.  See  Test. 

TESEGDELT,  a town  of  Morocco,  fituated  on  a 
lharp  rock,  fuppofed  to  be  impregnable  ; 8o  miles  W.N.W. 
of  Morocco. 

TESENI,  a town  of  Afiatic  Turkey,  in  Natolia  ; 34 
miles  S.E.  of  Degnizlu. 

TESEREN,  a town  of  Africa,  in  the  country  of  Ta- 
filet  ; 50  miles  N.N.W.  of  Tafilet. 

TESHOO-LOOMBOO,  or  Luerong,  the  refidence  of 
the  Telhoo  Lama,  and  the  capital  of  that  part  of  Thibet 
immediately  fubjeA  to  his  authority,  is  fituated  in  N.  lat, 
29°  4'  20"’.  E.  long.  89°  7'.  It  is  a large  monaftery,  con- 
filfing  of  three  or  four  hundred  houfes,  the  habitations  of 
the  Gylongs,  or  priefts,  belides  temples,  maufoleums,  and 
the  palace  of  the  fovereign  pontiff ; in  which  is  comprifed 
alfo  the  refidence  of  the  regent,  and  of  all  the  fubordinate 
officers,  both  ecclefiaftical  and  civil,  belonging  to  the  court. 
It  is  included  within  the  hollow  form  of  a high  rock,  and 
has  a foothern  afpedf.  Its  buildings  are  all  of  ftone,  none 
lefs  than  two  ftories  high,  flat -roofed,  and  crowned  with  a 
parapet  rifing  confiderably  above  the  roof,  compofed  of 
heath  and  brufh-wood,  inferted  between  frames  of  timber, 
which  form  a ledge  below,  and  are  fafhioiied  above  into  a 
cornice,  capped  with  mafonry.  The  building  is  ftained 
of  a deep  garnet-colour ; a cuftom  univerfally  adopted  in 
thefe  regions,  for  diftinguifhing  places  of  religious  efta- 
blifhment,  and  which,  when  contrafled  with  the  white  walls, 
produces,  in  the  appearance  of  their  town,  a very  pleafing 
effedl.  All  the  houfes  have  windows,  the  centre,  or  princi- 
pal one,  projefting  beyond  the  walls,  and  forming  a balcony  ; 
they  are  clofed  with  black  mohair  curtains  inftead  of  fhut- 
ters.  The  principal  apartment  in  the  upper  ftory  has  an 
opening  over  it,  covered  with  a moveable  died,  which  ferves 
the  purpofe  of  fometimes  admitting  light  and  air,  and  in  the 
winter  feafon,  occafionally,  the  grateful  warmth  of  the  fun. 
The  tops  of  the  walls  are  adorned  with  cylindrical  monu- 
ments ; fome  of  which  are  plain,  covered  with  black  cloth, 
croffed  by  a white  fillet ; while  others  are  made  of  copper, 
burnifhed  with  gold  : as  the  palace  and  maufoleums  are  thus 
adorned  with  profufion,  the  view  of  the  monaftery,  on  ap- 
proaching it  from  the  plain,  is  .brilliant  and  fplendid.  Tiic 
plain  of  Tefhoo-Loomboo,  which  is  perfedlly  level,  is  en- 
compaffed  by  rocky  hills  : its  length  is  about  fifteen  miles, 
and  its  fouthern  extremity,  from  E.  to  W.,  is  five  or  fix  miles 
broad.  The  rock,  upon  the  fouthern  face  of  which  the 
monaftery  is  fituated,  nearly  occupies  the  whole  width  of  the 
valley,  and  approaches  fo  near  to  the  hills,  as  to  form  a nar- 
row defile,  leaving  room  only  for  a road,  and  the  bed  of  the 
river  Painom-tchieu,  which  runs  through  it,  and  at  a fmali 
diftance  joins  the  Burhampooter.  A fortrefs  commands  the 
pafs.  The  rock  of  Teffioo-Loomboo  is  the  loftieft  of  all 
that  are  in  its  vicinity  ; and  the  monaftery  near  its  bafe  is 
thus  guarded  from  the  violence  of  the  N.W.  winds.  From 
the  fummit  of  this  rock  the  eye  commands  a very  extenfive 
profpeA,  and  the  moft  interefting  objeft  in  view  is  the  cele- 
brated river  Burhampooter,  called  in  the  language  of  Thi- 
bet Erechoomboo.  Here  it  receives  the  tributary  waters  of 
the  Painom-tchieu.  Turner’s  Tibet. 

TESI  TR  AMONTINI,  Vittoria,  in  Biography,  ont 
of  the  moft  renowned  female  fingers  that  Italy  has  produced. 
She  was  born  at  Florence  in  1690  ; began  her  vocal  ftudies 
under  the  maeftro  di  cappella  Francefco  Redi  ; then  v/ent  to 
Bologna,  and  became  a pupil  of  Campeggi ; and  received 
her  laft  poliffi  from  Bcrnacchi.  But  /he  was  ,ao  lefs  admired 
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for  the  dignity,  grace,  and  propriety  of  her  adtion,  than  hci 
vocal  powers. 

Quantz,  who  heard  her  at  Drefden  in  1719,  in  the  famous 
opera  that  was  performed  on  occafion  of  the  nuptials  of  the 
prince  royal  of  Poland,  fing  with  Senefino,  the  Berfelli,, 
wife  of  Lotti,  Dureftante,  and  the  Fauftina,  charafterizes 
her  in  the  following  maftcrly  manner. 

“ Vittoria  Tefi  had  by  nature  a mafeuline,  ftrong,  con- 
tralto voice.  In  1719  ffie  generally  fung,  at  Drefden 
aW  ottava,  fuch  airs  as  are  made  for  bafe  voices  ; but  after- 
wards, befides  the  majeftic  and  ferious  ftyle,  ffie  had  occa- 
fionally fomething  coquettiffi  in  her  manner,  which  was  very 
pleafing.  The  compafs  of  her  voice  was  fo  extraordinary, 
that  neither  to  fing  high  nor  low  gave  her  trouble.  She  was 
not  remarkable  for  her  performance  of  rapid  and  difficult 
paffages  ; but  ffie  feemed  born  to  captivate  every  fpedlator 
by  her  adlion,  principally  in  male  parts,  which  ffie  performed 
in  a moft  natural  and  intelligent  manner.”  Life  of  Quantz, 
wTitten  by  himfelf. 

She  fung  at  Naples  in  1725,  and  at  Vienna  in  1748,  where 
ffie  remained  till  the  time  of  her  deceafe,  in  1775,  at  85  years 
of  age. 

She  was  the  miftrefs  of  the  Teuberinn  and  the  De  Amicis, 
both  as  juftly  famed  for  their  adfing  as  finging. 

We  were  told  at  Vienna  in  1772,  that  ffie  had  long  quitted 
the  ftage,  though  the  remembrance  of  her  talents  was  fo 
deeply  impreffed  in  the  minds  of  many  excellent  judges,  that 
whenever  ffie  was  mentioned,  it  was  to  the  difadvantage  of  aU 
fubfequent  female  fingers.  She  had  been  very  fprightly  in 
her  day,  and  yet  was  in  high  favour  with  the  emprels-queen 
in  her  latter  years.  Her  ftory  is  fomewhat  Angular.  She 
was  connefted  with  a certain  count,  a man  of  great  quality 
and  diftinftion,  whofe  fondnefs  increafed  by  poffeffion  to 
fuch  a degree  as  to  determine  him  to  marry  her  : a much 
more  uncommon  refolution  in  a perfon  of  high  birth  on  the 
continent,  than  in  England.  She  tried  to  diffuade  him  : 
enumerated  all  the  bad  coiifequences  of  fuch  an  alliance  ; but 
he  would  liften  to  no  reafoning,  nor  take  any  denial.  Find- 
ing all  remonftrances  vain,  ffie  left  him  one  morning,  went 
into  a neighbouring  ftreet,  and  addreffing  herfelf  to  a poor 
labouring  man,  a journeyman  baker,  faid  ffie  would  give  him 
fifty  ducats  if  he  would  marry  her  ; not  with  a view  to  their 
cohabiting  together,  but  to  ferve  a prefent  purpofe.  The 
poor  man  readily  confented  to  become  her  nominal  hufband  : 
accordingly  they  were  formally  married  ; and  when  the  count 
renewed  his  folicitations,  fire  told  him  it  was  now  utterly  im- 
poffible  to  grant  his  requeft,  for  ffie  was  already  the  wife  of 
another  ; a facrifice  ffie  had  made  to  his  fame  and  family. 

Since  that  time  ffie  had  lived  many  years  with  a man  of 
great  rank  at  Vienna,  of  nearly  her  own  age  ; probably  in  a 
very  chafte  and  innocent  manner. 

TESIA,  in  Geography,  a town  of  New  Mexico,  in  the 
province  of  Mayo  ; 45  miles  E.S.E.  of  Santa  Cruz. 

TESIN,  a town  of  Syria,  celebrated  for  its  olive  oil  ; 18 
miles  N.E.  of  Antioch. 

TESINO,  a department  of  Italy,  formed  of  the  Pavefe. 
It  contains  156,471  inhabitants,  who  elefl;  twelve  deputies. 
Pavia  is  the  capital. — Alfo,  a river  of  Italy,  which  rifes  in 
mount  St.  Gothard,  and  pafling  through  lake  Maggiora, 
empties  itfelf  into  the  Po,  at  Pavia. 

Tesino,  or  Tejfin,  a town  of  the  county  of  Tyrol;  24 
miles  N.E.  of  Trent. 

TESKELA,  a town  of  Finland ; 70  miles  E.  of 
Biorneborg. 

TESKOWA,  a town  of  Poland,  i.n  Volhynia  ; 40  miles 
E.  of  Lucko. 
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TESORO,  a fmall  ifland  in  the  Spanifh  Main,  near 
the  coaft  of  South  America.  N.  lat.  lo®  8'.  W.  long. 
75°  46'. 

TESPIS,  in  Ancient  Geography,  a town  of  Afia,  in  the  in- 
terior of  Carmania,  and  near  Carmana.  Ptolemy. 

TESS,  in  Geography,  a river  of  Moravia,  which  runs  into 
the  Marfch,  8 miles  N.  of  Muglitz. 

TESSAILAH,  a town  of  Algiers  ; 20  miles  S.  of 
Oran. 

TESSALON.  See  Thessalon. 

TESSA RACONTA,  TEs-a-apaxovTa,  among  the  Athe- 
nians, were  forty  men  who  went  their  circuits  round  the  fe- 
veral  boroughs,  and  had  cognizance  of  all  controverfles 
about  money,  if  not  above  ten  drachms ; as  alfo  of  aftions 
of  affault  and  battery.  Potter,  Archasol.  Graze. 

TESSARACONTERIS,  in  the  Naval  Archlteaure  of 
the  Ancients,  a word  ufed  to  exprefs  a fort  of  galley,  in  which 
there  w'ere  no  lefs  than  forty  tiers  of  rowers  one  above  an- 
other. Se  Enneris  and  Polycrota. 

TESSARA-COSTA,  in  our  Ancient  Writers.  See 
Quadragesima. 

TESSARACOSTON,  TEo-o-aipaHoroi'j  hx  Antiquity,  a fo- 
lemnity  kept  by  women  on  the  fortieth  day  after  child-birth, 
when  they  went  to  the  temple,  and  paid  fome  grateful  ac- 
knowledgments for  their  fafe  delivery.  Pott.  Archaeol. 
Graze,  tom.  i.  p.  432.  and  tom  ii.  p.  335. 

TESSARINI,  Carlo,  in  Biography,  firft  violin,  and 
leader  of  the  band  in  the  metropolitan  church  at  Urbino,  was 
born  at  Rimini  in  1690  ; he  was  a fpirited  performer  on  his 
inftrument,  and  a very  voluminous  compofer.  His  ftyle  was 
light  and  flimfy,  compared  with  that  of  Corelli  and  Gemi- 
niani  ; but  his  concertos  not  being  very  difficult,  were  much 
played  in  country  concerts  in  our  own  memory,  with  thofe 
of  Alberti,  Albinoni,  and  Vivaldi. 

Teffarini’s  firft  publication  at  Amfterdam  has  a title-page 
of  great  promife  ; but  whether  the  promife  was  ever  per- 
formed, fceptics  in  thefe  incredulous  days  will  be  much  in- 
clined to  doubt.  The  title  is  in  French,  but  literally  tranf- 
lated,  is  the  following  : “ A new  Method  for  learning  theo- 
retically, in  a Month’s  Time,  to  play  on  the  Violin,  divided 
into  three  Claffes,  with  progreffive  LelTons  for  two  Violins.” 
Then  twelve  violin  concertos  ; twelve  flute  folos  ; the  maf- 
ter  and  fcholars ; divertimenti  for  two  violins ; twelve  violin 
folos  ; fix  divertimenti  for  two  violins,  in  canon,  &c.  &c. 
He  lived  till  the  yeai'  1672,  in  the  perpetual  labour  of  pub- 
lication ; but  his  productions  would  now  be  as  difficult  to 
find  as  thofe  of  Timotheus  and  Olympus. 

TESSE,  in  Geography,  a town  of  France,  in  the  depart- 
ment of  the  Sarte  ; 15  miles  S.W.  of  Le  Mans. 

TESSEL..®,  a word  ufed  in  Pharmacy,  to  exprefs 
lozenges  cut  into  regular  figures. 

TESSELARII,  among  the  Romans,  artificers  of  che- 
quered or  mofaic  work. 

TESSELATED  Pavement,  pavlmentum  tejfelatum,  a 
rich  pavement  of  mofaic  work,  made  of  curious  fmall  fquare 
marbles,  bricks,  or  tiles,  called  tejfelle,  from  the  form  of 
dies. 

Teflelated  pavements  were  much  ufed  in  the  tents  of  the 
Roman  generals. 

TESSERA,  in  Roman  Antiquity,  denoted  in  its  primary 
fenfe  a cube  or  dye  ; fo  called  from  the  Greek  word  TE^o-scfa, 
or  TEo-o-Epa,  four ; refpeCt  being  had  to  its  number  of  fides, 
diftinCl  from  the  two  horizontal  planes,  above  and  below. 
And  it  was  thus  diftinguifhed  from  the  talus,  which,  being 
round  at  each  end,  contained  only  four  planes  or  faces  on 
which  it  could  Hand : and  therefore,  when  thrown,  had  no 
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more  than  two  fide  faces  in  view.  Hence  ludere  tails  et  ludere 
tejferis  are  fpoken  of  by  Roman  writers  as  two  different 
games.  The  fyllable  tes.  occurs  often  in  Roman  inferip- 
tions. 

The  word  tejfera  was  applied  to  many  other  things,  not  fo 
much  from  a fimilitude  in  the  figure,  as  from  the  relation 
they  bore  to  fome  other  thing  of  which  they  were  the  fign 
or  token  ; as  the  points  on  the  upper  plane  of  the  dye  de- 
noted the  good  or  ill  fuccefs  of  the  call. 

The  tejfera  hofpitalis  was  either  public  or  private.  As  to 
the  former,  we  find  among  the  inferiptions  publifhsd  by 
Gruter,  inftances  of  two  municipal  towns  which  put  them- 
felves  under  the  patronage  of  the  Roman  governor ; and 
the  reciprocal  engagements  between  them,  engraved  on  two 
copper-plates  in  the  form  of  an  oblong  fquare,  with  a pedi- 
ment at  the  top,  is  called  in  both  tejfera  hofpitalis. 

The  defign  of  the  latter  was  to  cultivate  or  maintain  a 
lafling  friendfhip  between  private  perfons  and  their  families ; 
and  gave  a mutual  claim  to  the  contrafting  parties,  and  their 
defeendants,  of  a reception  and  kind  treatment  at  each 
other’s  houfes,  as  occafion  offered.  For  which  end  thofe 
tefferse  were  fo  contrived,  as  bell  to  preferve  the  memory  of 
that  tranfadlion  to  pollerity.  And  one  method  of  doing 
this  was  by  dividing  one  of  them  lengthwife  into  two  equal 
parts,  upon  each  of  which  one  of  the  parties  wrote  his  name, 
and  interchanged  it  with  the  other.  From  this  cullom  came 
the  prevailing  expreffion  tejferam  hofpitalem  confringere,  ap- 
plied to  perfons  who  violated  their  engagements. 

The  tejferce  frumentaria  were  fmall  tallies  given  by  the  em- 
perors to  the  populace  of  Rome,  entitling  them  to  the  re- 
ception of  a quantity  of  corn  from  the  public  at  Hated 
feafons.  The  perfon  who  had  the  infpedlion  of  thefe 
was  called  tejerarius.  They  were  made  of  wood  and  of 
Hone. 

There  was  another  kind  of  teffera  which  intitled  perfons 
to  a fight  of  the  public  games  and  other  diverfions,  ufually 
made  in  the  form  of  an  oblong  fquare. 

The  tejfera  militaris  was  a fignal  given  by  the  general,  or 
chief  commander  of  an  army,  as  a diredlion  to  the  foldiers 
for  executing  any  duty  or  fervice  required  of  them. 

This,  upon  urgent  occafions,  was  only  vocal ; but,  in 
ordinary  cafes,  it  was  written  on  a tablet,  commonly  m.ade 
of  wood.  Befide  the  civil  and  military  teffene,  there  are 
others  which  related  to  religious  affairs,  and  may  be  called 
facred.  Phil.  Tranf.  vol.  xlv.  art.  12. 

TESSERMUIT,  in  Geography,  an  ifland  near  the  S.W. 
coaft  of  Eaft  Greenland.  N.  lat.  59°  59'.  W.  long.  44°  20*. 

TESSET,  a town  and  diftridl  of  Africa,  in  the  country 
of  Sahara ; 170  miles  S.  of  Morocco.  N.  lat.  15°  24'.  W. 
long.  7°. 

TESSIN,  Charles  Gustavus,  in  Biography,  a Swediih 
count  and  confiderable  ftatefman,  was  born  at  Stockholm  in 
1695,  and  received  the  rudiments  of  his  education  under  his 
father.  In  1 7 14  he  fet  out  on  his  travels,  and  continued  them 
through  various  countries  of  Europe  for  five  years,  availing 
himfelf  of  every  opportunity  that  occurred  of  acquainting 
himfelf  with  their  refpedlive  conftitution  and  laws.  At  the 
age  of  twenty -five  he  was  deputed  to  the  courts  of  Great 
Britain,  Denmark,  and  France,  and  alfo  to  the  States  of  Hol- 
land, to  announce  the  acceffion  of  Frederic  I.  to  the  Swediih 
throne;  and  in  1725  he  was  fent  to  Vienna,  to  folicit  the 
attention  of  that  court  to  the  new  treaty  of  alliance  between 
Sweden  and  Ruftia.  On  the  death  of  hrs  father,  in  1728,  he 
fucceeded  him  as  principal  intendant  of  the  court,  and  in 
order  to  qualify  himfelf  for  the  office,  he  undertook  a new 
tour  at  his  own  expence.  In  1735  he  was  again  difpatched 
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to  tlie  court  of  Vienna,  where  he  remained  two  years.  He 
was  chofen  by  the  nobility  fpeaker  at  the  famous  diet  of 
1738,  on  which  occafion  he  obtained,  in  recompence  of  his 
conduft,  a gold  medal,  bearing  on  one  hde  his  creft,  and  on 
the  other  the  motto  “ Confcius  Redfi.”  He  was  appointed 
in  1739  to  condudf  an  embafi'y  from  this  diet  to  France,  and 
refided  at  Paris  till  the  year  1742,  concluding  during  this 
interval  an  advantageous  treaty  of  commerce  with  the  king 
of  the  Two  Sicilies,  and  terminating  a fubfidiary  treaty  of  al- 
liance with  France,  by  which  Sweden  was  to  receive  in  the 
courfe  of  three  years  27  tons  of  gold.  In  1743 
to  Denmark,  and  in  the  following  year  to  Berlin,  on  bufi- 
nefs  of  great  importance.  At  Berlin  he  was  honoured  with 
the  Pruflian  order  of  the  Black  Eagle,  He  occupied  feveral 
other  ftations  of  dignity  and  trull,  the  duties  of  which  he 
difcharged  with  fingular  wifdom  and  fidelity.  But  the  moll 
important  office  affigned  him,  was  that  of  preceptor  to  the 
crown  prince,  Gullavus  III.,  to  which  he  wms  appointed  in 
1747.  On  this  occafion  he  wrote  his  “ Letters  addrelfed  to 
a Young  Prince,”  for  the  ufe  of  his  royal  pupil,  which 
were  afterwards  tranfiated  into  moll  of  the  languages  of 
Europe.  Retiring  from  public  bufmefs  in  1761,  he  lived 
on  his  ellate  till  the  time  of  his  death,  w'hich  happened  in 
January  1770.  Count  Teffin  was  a zealous  patriot  and 
enlightened  citizen,  and  a dillinguillied  patron  of  letters. 
With  a view  of  encouraging  the  arts  and  fciences,  he  made 
a great  colleftion  of  books,  pidlures,  drawings,  coins,  and 
other  curiofities.  But  notwithllanding  his  various  excellent 
qualities,  his  enemies  were  affiduous  in  fruitlefs  attempts  to 
throw  a lliade  over  his  charadler,  as  may  be  feen  in  a work 
entitled,  “ An  Hillorical  Account  of  the  State  of  Sweden 
under  Frederic  I.”  Gen.  Biog. 

Tessin,  in  Geography,  a town  of  the  duchy  of  Mecklen- 
burg; 18  miles  S,E.  of  Rollock. 

TESSIURSAK,  an  ifland  near  the  W.  coall  of  Well 
Greenland.  N.  lat.  61°  10'.  W.  long.  47°  30k 

TESSOUA,  a confiderable  town  of  Africa,  in  the  coun- 
try of  Fezzan ; 100  miles  E.S.E.  of  Mourzouk.  Near 
this  town,  a river,  now  overwhelmed  by  the  moving  fands, 
but  formerly  a deep  and  rapid  llream,  had  its  courfe. 

TESSOUELLE,  a town  of  France,  in  the  department 
of  the  Mayne  and  Loire  ; 5 miles  S.  of  Chollet. 

TESSUA,  a town  of  Hindooflan,  in  Rohilcund  ; 18 
miles  S.S.E.  of  Bereilly. 

TESSUE,  a town  of  Perlia,  in  the  province  of  Adir- 
beitzan  ; 30  miles  W.  of  Tauris. 

TESSUNTEE,  a town  of  the  Hate  of  Georgia;  80 
miles  W.  of  T ugeloo. 

TESSUT.  See  Teceut. 

TES3Y,  a town  of  France,  in  the  department  of  the 
Channel ; 9 miles  S.  of  St.  Lo. 

TEST,  in  Metallurgy,  is  a velTel  of  the  nature  of  a cop- 
pel,  ufed  for  large  quantities  of  metals  .at  once,  and  formed 
of  the  fame  materials. 

The  coppels,  or  fmall  vellels,  ferve  for  operations  of  this 
kind,  when  fmall  quantities  only  are  concerned  ; but  when 
larger  are  worked  on,  vellels  of  a larger  fize  and  coarfer 
texture  are  employed,  which  are  diftinguilhed  by  the  name 
of  tcjls. 

Thefe  are  ufually  a foot  and  half  broad,  and  are  made  of 
wood-alhes,  not  prepared  with  fo  much  care  as  for  coppel- 
making,  and  mixed  with  finely  powdered  brick-dull  ; thefe 
are  made  into  the  proper  fhape,  either  by  means  of  a Ihallow 
velTel,  made  of  crucible  earth,  or  call -iron,  of  proper  dimen- 
fions,  or  only  an  iron  ring,  or  hoop,  with  three  bars  arched 
downwards  acrofs  the  bottom,  about  two  inches  deep,  and 
of  different  widths,  from  three  or  four  inches  to  fifteen  or 
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more,  according  to  the  quantity  of  metal  to  be  tefted  at 
once. 

To  make  them  in  the  firll  manner,  an  earthen  veffel  is 
to  be  procured,  not  glazed  wdthin,  and  by  its  depth  and 
breadth  proportioned  to  the  quantity  of  metal  to  be  v.'orked  ; 
the  infide  of  this  velTel  is  to  be  well  moillened  with  fair  v/a- 
ter,  that  the  alhes  to  be  put  into  it  may  adhere  the  better. 
Put  into  this  velTel,  thus  prepared,  the  afiies  and  brick-dull 
before -mentioned,  and  firll  moillened  either  with  water  alone, 
or  with  water  with  a little  white  of  an  egg  mixed  in  it ; let 
the  quantity  of  this  be  fo  much  as  will  half  fill  the  vellel, 
then  prefs  the  mafs  wdth  a wooden  indented  pellle,  or,  if  not 
for  a very  large  tell,  with  a wooden  cylinder,  only  of  an  inch 
thick  : when  thus  prefied  down  add  frelh  alhes,  and  prefs 
them  a fecond  time,  as  in  the  making  of  coppels,  and  re- 
peat this  addition  of  frelh  allies  till  the  earthen  veffel  be 
nearly  full ; then  remove  the  fuperfluous  alhes  with  an  iron 
ruler,  and  let  the  inequalities  remaining  at  the  border  be 
fmoothed  with  a wooden  or  glafs  ball  rolled  round  about. 
This  done,  you  are  to  cut  the  cavity  with  a bowed  iron, 
that  you  may  have  a broad  fpherical  fegment,  not  very  deep ; 
and  lallly,  by  means  of  a lieve,  llrcw  this  cavity  carefully 
and  regularly  over  v/ith  dry  allies  of  bones  of  animals,  ground 
extremely  fine,  and  fqueeze  thefe  hard  in,  by  the  rotation 
of  the  wooden  or  glafs  ball.  Thus  you  have  a tell  finiffied, 
which,  together  with  its  earthen  pot,  mull  be  fet  in  a dry 
w'arm  place. 

To  make  the  tells  in  the  other  manner,  or  by  means  of 
an  iron  ring ; let  a ring  of  that  metal  be  filled  with  alhes 
mixed  with  brick-dull,  and  moillened  as  before  mentioned, 
in  fuch  manner  that  they  may  rife  confiderably  above  the 
ring ; then  prefs  them  ftrongly  either  with  your  hands,  or 
with  an  indented  pellle,  and  afterwards,  with  gentle  blows 
of  a rammer,  prefs  the  alhes  from  the  circumference  toward 
the  centre,  in  a fpiral  line,  and  that  in  fuch  manner,  that, 
after  having  been  fufficiently  preffed,  they  may  be  a fmall 
matter  higher  than  the  brink  of  the  ring.  If  there  are  now 
any  vacancies  in  the  mafs,  empty  the  ring,  and  fill  it  again 
with  more  alhes ; for  if  you  ihould  attempt  to  fiU  up  thefe 
by  adding,  w'ere  it  but  ever  fo  little,  alhes,  the  fecond,  or 
additional  quantities,  will  never  cohere  fo  firmly  with  the 
firll,  but  that  they  may  probably  feparate  in  the  operation. 

This  done,  turn  the  ring  upfide  down,  and  on  the  other 
fide,  or  bottom,  take  out  the  alhes  to  the  quantity  of  one- 
third  part  of  the  depth  of  the  ring,  and  again  fill  the  va- 
cuity with  the  fame  alhes,  in  fuch  a manner  that  there  may 
remain  no  fenfible  cavity. 

When  the  mafs  is  thus  prepared,  cut  out  a cavity  in  the 
larger  furface  of  the  ring,  with  a bowed  iron,  as  in  the 
former  method. 

The  Germans  have,  befide  thefe,  another  kind  of  tells, 
which  they  call  treihfcherlen.  Thefe  are  a fort  of  veffels 
which  refill  the  moft  violent  fire,  and  are  fo  extremely  com- 
pa£l,  that  they  fometimes  will  retain  not  only  melted  metals, 
but  even  the  glafs  of  lead  itfelf. 

The  figure  and  fize  of  thefe  veffels  may  be  the  fame  with 
that  of  the  coppel,  but  they  are  ufually  made  larger ; and 
the  great  difference  of  thefe  tells  from  coppels,  and  from 
the  ordinary  tells,  which  are  indeed  only  a kind  of  large  and 
coarfe  coppels,  is,  that  the  matter  of  thefe  is  more  compadl 
and  coherent. 

The  matter  for  making  thefe  tells  is  thus  prepared  : take 
of  the  purell  and  finell  clay  a fufficient  quantity,  make  it 
into  balls,  and  dry  them  either  in  the  air,  or  on  the  fire  ; 
when  dried,  beat  them  to  pow'der  in  a mortar,  and  pour  oa 
the  powder  a gieat  quantity  of  warm  water;  let  this  mix- 
ture reft  a wliile,  and  when  the  clay  has  fubfided,  pour  off 
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the  water  which  fwims  at  top  ; and  let  this  wafiiing  be  fo 
often  repeated,  that  all  the  moft  minute  lumps  of  the  clay 
be  broken,  and  whatever  fait  it  contains  perfe£fly  walhed 
out : then  add  to  this  fine  clay,  of  the  pureft  fand,  of  pow- 
der of  calcined  flints,  ground,  and  well  waflied,  of  faulty 
but  clean  Heflian  crucibles,  or  of  any  incombuftible  ftones 
ground  very  fine,  fuch  a quantity  as  will  render  the  mafs 
thick,  and  hardly  adhering  to  the  hands  in  kneading  it,  or 
pliant  when  rolled  into  a thin  lamina. 

This  is  the  matter  for  making  this  fort  of  tells  ; but,  be- 
fore any  quantity  of  the  veflels  be  made  of  this  earth,  it  will 
be  prudent  firft  to  finilh  a fingle  one,  and  try  it,  by  putting 
on  it  a quantity  of  glafs  of  lead,  and  expofing  it  for  an  hour 
or  more  to  the  ftrongell  fire  ; by  this  trial  you  will  be  cer- 
tain whether  or  not  the  mafs  is  capable  of  making  veflels 
that  will  refill  both  the  fire  and  the  glafs  of  lead  ; and  by  no 
other  means  but  this  trial  is  it  poflible  to  determine  the  due 
proportion  of  the  mixture  of  the  ingredients  for  this  ufe, 
on  account  of  the  variety  of  the  clays.  Nature  in  fome 
places  alFords  a clay  fo  well  tempered,  that  it  is  extremely 
proper  for  the  making  of  tells  without  any  preparation,  or 
without  the  admixture  of  any  other  matter.  Sometimes 
this  only  requires  a fimple  waihing,  but  commonly  it  is  ne- 
ceflary  to  make  it  into  balls,  and  powder  or  warti  them  as 
before  diredled. 

On  the  trial  of  a tell  made  of  this,  or  the  former  mixed 
clay,  if  it  runs  into  glafs,  you  mull  add  to  it  of  the  powder 
of  Hones,  efpecially  uich  as  bell  refills  the  fire.  Great  care 
is  to  be  taken  not  to  add  too  much  powdered  chalk  to  thefe 
compofitions,  fince  if  the  matter  is  tempered  with  that 
alone,  the  tells  will  indeed  refill  the  fire  very  well,  but  being 
too  porous,  they  will  yield  a paflage  to  litharge,  which  will 
foften  them  to  fuch  a degree,  that  they  will  either  fall  afun- 
der  of  themfelves,  or  be  totally  crufhed  when  taken  hold  of 
with  the  tongs. 

Thefe  veflels  are  to  be  made  in  the  following  manner : 
rub  over  the  fides  and  bottom  of  a fmall  mortar,  and  alfo 
its  pellle,  with  oil,  or  with  the  fat  of  bacon  ; fill  it  two- 
thirds  full  of  prepared  clay,  then  make  a flight  impreflion 
with  your  fingers  in  the  middle  of  the  clay  ; then  place  the 
bottom  of  the  pellle  there,  and  force  it  down  with  blows  of 
a hammer,  the  llronger  the  better.  When  thus  properly 
hollowed,  take  it  out  of  the  mortar,  and  pare  its  edges,  and 
dry  it,  as  the  coppels  are  dried,  in  the  air,  in  a dry  warm 
place. 

Tells  thus  prepared  may  be  ufed  as  foon  as  dry,  unlefs 
for  falts  or  litharge  ; but  thefe  bodies,  when  melted  in  veflels 
not  firll  baked  or  hardened  in  the  fire,  always  make  their 
way  through  them. 

Some  of  the  German  writers  alfo  recommend,  both  for 
tells  and  coppels,  a fort  of  friable  opaque  Hone,  called 
white  fpath,  which  appears  to  be  a fpecies  of  gypfum, 
or  of  the  llones  from  which  plaller  of  Paris  is  prepared. 
The  fpath  is  diredled  to  be  calcined  with  a gentle  fire, 
in  a covered  veflel,  till  the  flight  crackling,  which  happens  at 
firll,  has  ceafed,  and  the  Hone  has  fallen  in  part  into  powder  ; 
the  whole  is  then  reduced  into  fubtle  powder,  which  is 
pafled  through  a fine  fieve,  and  moillened  with  fo  much  of 
a weak  folution  of  green  vitriol,  as  is  fufficient  for  making 
it  hold  together.  Gellert,  hovrever,  finds,  that  if  the  llone 
is  of  the  proper  kind,  which  can  be  known  only  by  trials, 
calcination  is  not  necelfary.  Thefe  tells  are  liable  to  foften 
or  fall  afunder  in  the  fire,  which  inconvenience  may  be 
remedied,  according  to  Schelfer,  by  mixing  with  the  uncal- 
cined ftones  fomewhat  lefs  than  equal  its  weight,  as  eight- 
ninths  of  fucli  as  had  been  already  ufed  and  penetrated  by 
the  fcoria  of  the  lead,  taking  that  part  of  the  old  tell  which 


appears  of  a green-grey  colour,  and  rejetling  the  red  cruft 
on  the  top.  But  from  his  account  it  appears,  that  thefe 
tells  are  lefs  durable  than  thofe  made  of  the  alhes  of  bones, 
though  much  fuperior  to  thofe  of  wood-alhes.  Vegetable 
alhes,  which  Hand  pretty  well  the  telling  of  filver,  can 
fcarcely  bear  any  great  quantity  of  gold,  which  requires  a 
confiderably  llronger  fire  than  the  other  ; but  bone-alhes, 
fays  Dr.  Lewis,  anfwer  fo  effectually,  and  are  among  us  fo 
eafily  procured,  that  it  is  unneceffary  for  the  refiner  to  fearch 
for  any  other  materials.  Cramer’s  Art  of  Affaying,  p.  6c. 
62.  Lewis’s  Com.  Ph.  Tech.  p.  144. 

'T^HT-Liquor,  a term  ufed  by  our  dealers  in  brandies,  &c. 
for  a liquor  which  they  ufe  as  a tell  of  brandy,  &c.  to 
prove  whether  they  be  genuine,  or  mixed  with  home  fpirit. 
The  people  who  ufe  this,  place  great  confidence  in  it,  but 
it  is  really  a very  vague  and  uncertain  thing.  They  pretend 
that  this  liquor  will  Ihew,  by  the  colour  which  it  makes  on 
its  being  poured  into  brandy,  whether  it  be  genuine  or 
adulterated  ; or  if  not  genuine,  in  what  proportion  the 
adulterating  fpirit  is  mixed  with  it. 

The  whole  faft  is  this  : if  a little  common  green  or  white 
vitriol  be  diffolved  in  fome  fair  water,  it  makes  a tell -liquor, 
a few  drops  of  which  being  let  fall  into  a glafs  of  old  French 
brandy,  will  turn  the  whole  to  a purple  or  fine  violet-colour  ; 
and  by  the  llrength  or  palenefs  of  this  colour,  the  dealers 
judge  the  brandy  to  be  genuine  or  mixed  in  different  propor- 
tions, with  home  fpirits. 

Old  French  brandy,  having  long  lain  in  the  calk,  takes  a 
dilute  tindlure  of  the  wood  of  the  cafle,  that  is,  of  oak  ; and 
this  being  of  the  fame  nature  with  a folution  or  tindlure  of 
galls,  naturally  turns  blueifli  or  blaekilh  with  vitriol.  A 
new  dillilled  brandy,  though  wholly  foreign,  would  not  give 
this  tell ; and  a common  malt  fpirit,  with  oak  chips  infufed 
in  it,  will  turn  as  dark  as  the  finell  brandy.  While  our 
dillillers,  indeed,  had  nothing  in  ufe  for  the  colouring  of 
their  fpirits  but  burnt  fugar,  it  was  poflible  to  make  tome 
guefs  at  an  adulteration  with  them,  becaufe  the  brandy,  in 
this  cafe,  would  not  become  blaekilh  in  proportion  to  its 
former  colour  ; the  fugar  colour  not  turning  to  ink  with  the 
vitriol,  like  the  other  ; but  our  dillillers  have  fince  found 
a way  of  ufing  an  extradl  of  oak  for  the  colouring  of  their 
fpirits,  and  fince  that,  this  tell-liquor  is  of  very  little  ufe, 
our  common  fpirits,  of  any  kind,  turning  as  deep  with  it  as 
the  foreign  brandies. 

The  very  beft  way  of  making  this  tell-liquor,  is  with  a 
calcined  vitriol  of  iron,  diffolved  in  a dilute  or  aqueous  mineral 
acid.  The  liquor,  when  well  made  in  this  manner,  is  of  a 
fine  yellow  colour,  and  will  give,  for  a time,  the  finell  blue 
to  any  fpirituous  tindlure  of  oak. 

The  Englifh  were,  at  one  time,  very  fond  of  high-co- 
loured brandies,  and  it  wap  then  that  the  ufe  of  this  tell- 
liquor  was  moll  elleemed  ; afterwards  we,  as  well  as  other 
nations,  finding  that  this  colour  was  only  owing  to  the  calk, 
began  to  diflike,  and  to  favour  the  pale  brandies  : at  length 
we  fell  into  the  ufe  of  fuch  as  were  wholly  limpid  and 
colourlefs,  and  the  re-diftilling  of  all  the  old  brandies  of  which 
people  were  pofleffed,  took  place  ; on  this  the  tell-liquor  was 
found  to  be  of  no  ufe  at  all,  and  accordingly  rejediled  ; but 
as  we  are  of  late  again  come  into  the  elleem  of  coloured 
brandies,  and  that  with  great  jullice,  as  the  colour,  when 
genuine,  is  a certain  mark  of  the  age  of  the  liquor,  this  tell- 
liquor  is  again  got  into  more  credit  than  it  deferves. 

The  famous  Helvetian  llyptic  depended  wholly  on  this 
accident  for  its  colour ; and  it  was  no  fmall  mortification 
to  our  chemills,  when,  fome  years  ago,  it  was  introduced 
into  ufe  among  us,  that  they  could  not  make  it  with  our 
own  fpirits,  but  mull  be  at  the  expence  of  true  French 
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brandy  for  it ; our  own  fpirits,  though  equally  coloured, 
would  never  make  that  violet  tindlure,  becaufe  their  colour 
was  owing  to  burnt  fugar,  not  a tinfture  of  oak.  At 
lengtli  this  myftery  was  explained,  and  a little  fcrapings  of 
galls  made  all  thofe  quantities  of  this  llyptic,  which  had 
been  fet  by  as  good  for  nothing,  perfeftly  fine  and  well- 
coloured.  Shaw’s  Effay  on  Diftillery. 

T£ST-y/<!?,  in  Law,  is  the  ftatute  25  Car.  II.  cap.  2. 
( 1673)  which  direfts  ail  officers,  civil  and  military,  to  take 
the  oaths,  and  make  the  declaration  againft  tranfubftan- 
tiation,  in  the  court  of  king’s  bench  or  chancery,  the  next 
term,  or  at  the  next  quarter  feffions,  or  (by  fubfequent 
flatutes)  within  fix  months  after  their  admiffion  ; and  alfo 
within  the  fame  time  to  receive  the  facrament  of  the  Loi-d’s 
flipper,  according  to  the  ufage  of  the  church  of  England, 
in  fome  public  church,  immediately  after  divine  fervice  or 
fermon,  and  to  deliver  into  court  a certificate  thereof,  figned 
by  the  minifter  and  churchwarden,  and  alfo  to  prove  the 
fame  by  two  credible  witneffes,  upon  forfeiture  of  500/.  and 
difability  to  hold  the  fame  office.  Befides  this  penalty,  if, 
without  taking  the  facramental  qualification  within  the  time 
prefcribed  by  the  aft,  a perfon  continues  to  occupy  a civil 
office,  or  to  hold  a military  commiffion,  and  is  lawfully  con- 
vifted,  then  he  is  difabled  from  thenceforth,  for  ever,  from 
bringing  any  adlion  in  courfe  of  law,  from  profecuting  any 
fuit  in  any  court  of  equity,  from  being  guardian  of  any  child, 
or  executor  or  adminillrator  of  any  perfon,  as  well  as  from 
receiving  any  legacy.  For  an  account  of  the  nature  and 
operation  of  the  Corporation  we  refer  to  that  article. 

The  word  tejl  fignifies  or  trial,  being  formed  of  tejlls, 
witnefs  ; this  adt  being  eltablifhed  with  a view  to  exclude 
Roman  Catholics  from  any  (hare  in  the  government,  though 
it  has  operated  to  the  exclufion  of  Proteltant  diffenters  in 
general.  The  Corporation  aft,  enafted  in  the  year  1661, 
the  I3tit  of  Charles  II.,  was  principally,  but  not  wholly, 
defigned  againft  Proteftant  Non-conformifts.  It  was  pafled 
in  a period  of  great  heat  and  violence,  the  year  after  the 
Reftoration  ; and  it  paved  the  way  for  the  aft  of  unifor- 
mity, which  foon  after  paffed.  The  king,  with  his  minifters, 
and  the  majority  in  both  houfes,  hated  the  Prefoyterians, 
whom  they  confidered,  whether  juftly  or  not,  as  the  authors 
of  the  late  rebellion.  Great  power  ftill  remained  in  their 
hands,  for,  during  the  Proteftorate,  they  had  been  appointed 
magiftrates  in  all  the  country  towns.  To  leave  authority 
in  fuch  hands  feemed  dangerous : it  was  therefore  judged 
expedient  to  regulate  the  corporations,  and  to  expel  thofe 
magiftrates,  whofe  principles  were  inimical  to  the  conftitu- 
tion,  civil  and  ecclefiaftical.  This  gave  rife  to  the  Corpo- 
ration aft.  The  facramental  claufe,  however,  in  the  Cor- 
poration aft;  was  intended  againft  the  Catholics  ; for,  as 
the  other  provifions  of  the  ftatute,  by  difpofteffing  the 
enemies  of  the  court,  had  eftabliihed  the  influence  of  the 
crown  in  all  the  corporations  of  the  kingdom,  the  parliament 
was  apprehenfive  that  in  the  next  reign,  under  a Catholic 
king,  all  corporation  offices  would  be  filled  with  Catholics. 
Befides,  before  the  palling  of  the  aft  of  uniformity,  thofe 
that  were  afterwards  called  dilfentcrs,  were  within  the 
inclofure  of  the  church,  and  confequently  participated  in 
her  facraments,  fo  that  the  facramental  claufe  mull  there- 
fore have  been  intended  as  a guard  againft  the  Catholics,  to 
whom  it  effeftually  applied,  and  not  as  a guard  againft 
thofe  who  were  afterwards  called  diffenters,  on  whom,  at 
that  period,  it  could  not  operate. 

It  muft  alfo  be  allowed,  that  the  original  defign  of  the  teft 
was  not  fo  much  to  exclude  the  Proteftant  diffenters,  as 
the  papifts,  as  the  Catholics  were  then  called.  It  was 
brought  in  by  the  patriots,  in  the  reign  of  Charles  II., 


under  their  apprehenfion  of  popery,  and  a popilh  fuccellor ; 
and  when,  during  the  debate  in  the  houfc  of  commons,  it 
was  obferved,  that  it  was  drawn  in  fuch  a manner  as  to  com- 
prehend the  Proteftant  diffenters,  the  court  greatly  endea- 
voured to  avail  themfelves  of  that  circumftance  in  order  to 
defeat  the  bill.  But  the  diffenting  members  difappointed 
them,  by  declaring,  that  they  had  rather  confide  in  the 
juftice  and  generofity  of  parliament,  to  pafs  fome  future 
bill  in  their  favour,  than  be  the  occafion  of  retarding  or  de- 
feating the  fecurity,  which  the  prefent  bill  was  calculated  to 
afford  to  the  liberties  of  their  country.  Their  patriotifm 
produced,  foon  afterwards,  a bill  for  their  relief  from  the 
penal  laws  ; but  the  parli.ament  was  prorogued,  through 
the  refentment  of  the  court,  to  prevent  its  paffmg  : and 
when,  notwithftanding  this,  a bill  in  favour  of  the  diffenters 
did  afterwards  pafs  both  houfes,  Tia.  in  the  year  1680,  and 
lay  ready  for  the  royal  affent,  the  court  ventured  upon  a 
very  extraordinary  expedient ; the  clerk  'of  the  crown  was 
ordered  to  convey  away  the  bill,  and,  accordingly,  it  v/as 
never  afterwards  to  be  found.  The  particular  teft  -of  re- 
ceiving the  facrament  according  to  the  rites  of  the  church 
of  England,  was  calculated  to  exclude  the  papifts  rather 
than  the  Proteftant  diffenters  ; as  it  was  no  uncommon 
thing  for  the  latter,  at  that  time,  to  receive  the  facrament 
occafionally  in  the  church  of  England,  in  order  to  exprefs 
their  charity  towards  it,  as  a part  of  the  church  of  Chrift. 
If  it  had  been  the  defign  of  tlie  legiftature  to  exclude  all 
from  civil  offices  but  thofe  who  have  a real  affection  for  the 
conftitution  and  worfliip  of  the  church,  it  is  apprehended 
they  would  have  appointed  the  teft;  to  be,  not  merely  once 
taking  the  facrament  at  church,  but  a ftated  and  conftant 
conformity  to  its  religious  ferviccs. 

It  has  been  alleged,  however,  tliat  though  the  Teft  aft 
was  defigned  againft  the  Catholics,  yet  that  few,  even  then, 
of  the  number,  merited  a treatment  fo  fevere.  They,  it  is 
faid  by  their  advocates,  had  no  concern  in  the  views  of 
Charles  or  his  brother,  in  the  fchemes  of  wild  minifters,  or 
in  the  machinations  of  bad  politicians.  They  had  fuffered 
much  in  the  rsyal  caufe,  and  were  pining  in  penury  and 
diftrefs,  under  the  additional  preffure  of  cruel  laws.  But 
whatever  might  be  the  reafons,  real  or  pretended,  for 
palling  an  aft,  of  which  Catholics  were  the  pi'incipal  often- 
fible  objefts,  the  cafe  is  now  very  much  altered,  and 
Catholics  have  affumed  a new  charafter,  which  entitles  them, 
in  the  judgment  of  many,  not  merely  to  proteftion,  but  to 
a participation  of  the  privileges  of  their  lellow-fubjefts. 

As  the  queftion  concerning  the  repeal  of  the  dilqualifying 
laws  which  we  have  already  mentioned,  has  been,  and  is 
likely  foon  again  to  become  a fubjeft  of  public  difeuffion, 
and  as  it  is  a fubjeft,  generally  confidered,  of  great  im- 
portance and  intereft,  it  may  not  be  thought  improper  to 
ftate  the  arguments  for  and  againft  the  repeal  of  thofe  ex- 
cluding ftatutes,  comprehending  both  Proteftant  diffenters 
and  Catholics,  in  as  concife  a manner  as  poffible.  The 
gener.ll  principles  upon  which  tlie  equitable  decifion  of  this 
queftion  depends,  are  fuch  as  follow  : — Every  man  has  an 
undoubted  right  to  judge  for  himfelf  in  matters  of  religion  ; 
nor  Ihould  any  mark  of  infamy,  or  any  civil  penalty,  be  at- 
tached to  the  exercife  of  this  right : — Every  man  has  a 
right  to  the  common  privileges  of  the  fociety  in  which  he 
liver  ; and  among  thefe  common  privileges,  a capacity  1 
law  for  ferving  his  fovereign  and  country  is  one  of  the 
moll  valuable,  diffinguilhiiig  a legal  capacity  of  fervicc,  from 
a right  to  an  aftual  appointment,  which  depends  upon  the 
choice  of  his  fovereign,  or  of  his  fellow  citiz(?iis  ; and  this 
capacity  of  ferving  the  ftate  is  a right  of  fuch  Iiigli  eftima- 
tion,  and  of  fuch  tranfcendciit  value,  that  exclufion  from  it 
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is  deemed  a proper  punifliment  for  fome  of  the  greateft 
crimes : — A6lions,and  not  opinions,  political  or  religious,  are 
the  proper  objefts  of  human  authority  and  cognizance  : — No 
man,  who  does  not  forfeit  that  capacity  of  ferving  his  fovereign 
and  country,  which  is  his  natural  right,  as  well  as  the  honour 
and  emoluments  that  may  happen  to  be  connefted  with  it, 
by  overt-a6ls,  ought  to  be  deprived  of  them  ; and  difabili- 
ties  that  are  not  thus  incurred  are  unjuft  penalties,  implying 
both  difgrace  and  privation  : — Punifhment,  without  the  pre- 
vious proof  of  guilt,  cannot  be  denied  to  be  an  injury  ; 
and  injuries  inflifted  on  account  of  religion  are  undoubtedly 
perfecutions  : — The  ends  of  civil  fociety  can  never  juftify 
any  abridgment  of  natural  rights  that  is  not  eflential  to 
thefe  ends  : — The  inftitutions  of  religion,  and  the  ordinances 
of  civil  government,  are  diftinft  in  their  origin  and 
their  objefts,  in  the  fanftions  that  enforce  them,  and  the 
mode  in  which  they  are  adminiftered : — The  inftitution 
of  the  Lord’s  fupper,  being  wholly  of  a religious  nature, 
and  appointed  merely  as  a memorial  of  his  death,  is 
improperly  applied  to  the  fecular  ends  of  civil  fociety ; 
and  if  it  be  fo  applied,  it  is  not  only  an  improper,  but  in 
many  cafes  an  infufficient,  teft  of  the  principles  and  cha- 
rafter  of  thofe  to  whom  it  is  adminiftered.  Such  are 
fome  of  the  leading  principles,  which  have  been  the  fubjefts 
of  difcuflion  in  the  debates  that  have  occurred,  both  among 
writers  and  among  our  legiflators,  in  confidering  the  expe- 
diency of  repealing  the  teft  laws.  The  cafe  of  the  Catho- 
lics and  of  the  Proteftant  diflenters  has  been  repeatedly  argued 
in  both  houfes  of  parliament,  and  may  probably  again  be- 
come the  fubjeft  of  public  difcuflion.  Many  (indeed  moft) 
of  the  fame  arguments  apply  to  both  defcriptions  of  per- 
fons ; but  we  Ihall  chiefly  reftridl  ourfelves  to  the  pleas  of 
the  diflenters.  They  have  urged,  that  being  well-affefted 
to  his  majefty  and  the  eftabliflied  government,  and  ready  to 
take  the  oaths  required  by  law,  and  to  give  the  fulleft  proof 
of  their  loyalty,  they  think  their  fcruple  to  receive  the 
facrament  after  the  manner  of  the  church  of  England,  or 
after  the  manner  of  any  church,  as  a qualification  for  an 
office,  ought  not  to  render  them  incapable  of  holding  public 
employments,  civil  or  military  : they  alfo  allege,  that  the 
occafional  receiving  of  the  Lord’s  fupper  as  a qualification 
for  a place,  cannot,  in  the  nature  of  things,  imply  that  thofe 
who  thus  receive  it,  mean  to  declare  their  full  and  entire 
approbation  of  the  whole  conftitution  and  frame  of  the  efta- 
blifhed  church  ; fome  men  may  be  compelled  by  their  necef- 
fities,  or  under  the  allurement  of  fecular  advantages,  to  do 
what  they  would  not  do,  if  they  were  left  to  their  free 
choice.  Others,  perhaps,  may  comply  with  the  facra- 
mental  teft  who  are  not  even  Chriftians,  and  who  therefore 
cannot  be  fuppofed  to  wifh  well  to  Chriftianity  itfelf,  or  to 
any  national  eftablifliment  of  it  whatfoever.  Hence  they 
are  led  to  think,  that  fuch  a teft  can  be  no  real  or  effedlual 
fecurity  to  the  church  of  England.  Conceiving  that  they 
have  a right,  as  men,  to  think  for  themfelves  in  matters  of  re- 
ligion, and  that  this  right  is  prefcribed  and  fandfioned  by  the 
Author  of  Chriftianity  ; and  that  they  have  a right,  as  citi- 
zens,  to  a common  chance  with  their  fellow-fubjedfs  for 
offices  of  civil  and  military  truft,  if  their  fovereign  or  fel- 
low-citizens Ihould  think  them  worthy  of  confidence  ; they 
cannot  be  of  opinion  that  any  of  the  ends  or  objedfs  of  civil 
fociety  require  that  thefe  rights  (hould  be  fuperfeded,  and  that 
they  fliould  be  excluded  from  the  fervice  of  the  ftate.  Their 
advocates  plead  on  their  behalf,  that  the  continuance  of  thofe 
adls  which  invade  their  rights  is  fo  far  from  being  neceffary 
to  the  well-being  of  the  ftate,  or  to  the  eftablilhment  of  the 
national  church,  that  they  are  adfually  pernicious  both  to 
the  ftate  and  church,  and  ought  to  be  repealed.  Their  in- 


utility is  fliewn  by  referring  to  the  higher  truft  oflegiflativc 
authority,  to  which  the  diffenters  are  admitted  without  hefi- 
tation  or  referve,  and  without  fubmitting  to  any  fuch  teft. 
An  excifeman  furely,  it  is  faid,  does  not  fuftain  a more  im- 
portant office,  neither  is  it  neceffary  that  he  fliould  make  a 
profeflion  of  his  Chriftian  faith  more  than  a member  of  the 
houfe  of  commons  or  the  houfe  of  peers.  The  principles  of 
the  diflenters,  their  attachment  to  the  conftitution,  and  their 
zeal  in  fupport  of  it,  have  been  fufficiently  manifefted  in  a 
variety  of  inftances,  from  the  Revolution  to  the  prefent  day  ; 
and  yet  can  it  be  aflerted,  that  their  exclufion  from  the 
fervice  of  the  public  is  neceffary  or  beneficial  to  the  ftate  ? 
Can  it  be  faid  that  the  continuance  of  the  difabilities  to  whicli 
their  profeflion  fubjedls  them,  is  neceffary  for  the  fafety  or 
honour  of  the  church  ? The  eftablifliment  of  a church  re- 
quires a legal  provifion  for  its  minifters  ; but  it  does  not  re- 
quire for  its  laity  an  exclufive  right  to  civil  and  militaiy 
trufts.  The  eftablifliment  of  the  church  of  England  con- 
fifts  in  her  tithes,  her  prebendaries,  her  canonries,  her  arch- 
deaconries, her  deaneries,  and  her  biflioprics.  Thefe  cor.fti- 
tutedher  eftablifliment  before  the  Corporation  and  Teft  afts 
had  any  exiftence  : and  they  will  equally  conftitute  her 
eftablifliment  if  thefe  adfs  fliould  be  repealed.  In  Scotland 
they  have  had  no  fuch  afts  ; and  yet  Scotland  has  an  efta- 
bliflied church.  In  Ireland  thefe  afts  have  been  repealed  ; 
and  yet  the  eftabliflied  church  of  Ireland  remains.  In  Hol- 
land, Ruflia,  Pruflia,  Germany,  &c.  they  have  no  fuch  afts. 
As  to  the  intimate  and  beneficial  connexion  between  church 
and  ftate,  on  which  fome  have  grounded  the  fuppofed  pro- 
priety and  neceffity  of  thefe  laws,  it  would  be  fufficient  to 
refer  to  the  authority  of  archdeacon  Paley,  who  has  ftated 
what  ought  to  be  the  fingle  end  of  church  eftablifliments. 
(See  Religion.)  Upon  an  appeal  to  hiftory,  it  has  been 
argued  that  the  civil  government  maintained  itfelf  in  former 
times,  when  unconneded  with  the  church ; and  the  dif- 
tnrbances  which  terminated  in  the  ruin  of  both  church  and 
ftate,  are  faid  to  have  originated  in  the  intolerant  fpirit  and 
arbitrary  proceedings  of  fome  ecclefiaftics,  who  had  them- 
felves exercifed  powers,  and  had  inftigated  their  unhappy 
fovereign  to  aflions  and  claims  at  Icaft  as  contrary  to,  and 
fubverfive  of,  the  truje  fpirit  of  the  conftitution,  as  any  of 
thofe  violences  of  the  times  immediately  fucceeding,  which 
have  been  fo Juftly  reprobated.  In  this  conneftion,  we  may 
refer  to  the  fpeech  of  an  able  advocate  for  the  repeal  of  the 
difabling  ftatutes  ; who  maintains  that  no  human  govern- 
ment has  a right  to  inquire  into  men’s  private  opinions,  to 
prefume  that  it  know'S  them,  or  to  aft  on  that  prefumption. 
Men  fliould  be  tried  by  their  aftions,  not  by  their  opinions. 
This,  if  true  with  refpeft  to  political,  was  more  peculiarly 
fo  with  regard  to  religious  opinions.  In  the  pofition,  faid 
Mr.  Fox,  that  the  aftions  of  men,  and  not  their  opinions, 
were  the  proper  objefts  of  legiflation,  he  was  fupported  by 
the  generi  tenor  of  the  laws  of  the  land.  Hiftory,  how- 
ever, afforded  one  glaring  exception  in  the  cafe  of  the  Roman 
Catholics.  The  Roman  Catholics,  or  rather  the  Papifts,  as 
they  were  then  properly  denominated,  had  been  fuppofed 
by  our  anceftors  to  entertain  opinions  that  might  lead  to 
mifehief  in  the  ftate.  But  it  was  not  their  religious  opinions: 
that  were  feared.  Their  acknowledging  a foreign  autho- 
rity paramount  to  that  of  the  legiflature  ; their  acknowledg- 
ing a title  to  the  crown  fuperior  to  that  conferred  by  the 
voice  of  the  people  ; their  political  opinions,  which  they 
were  fuppofed  to  attach  to  their  religious  creed,  were 
dreaded,  and  juftly  dreaded,  as  inimical  to  the  conftitution. 
Laws  therefore  wereenaftedto  guard  againft  the  pernicious 
tendency  of  their  political,  not  of  their  religious,  opinions  ; 
and  the  principle  thus  adopted,  if  not  founded  on  juftice, 

was 
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"was  at  leall  foilov»'ed  up  with  conflllency.  Their  influence 
in  the  Rate  Was  feared,  and  they  were  not  only  rellrifted 
from  holding  offices  of  power  or  truft,  but  rendered  inca- 
able  of  purchafing  lands,  or  acquiring  influence  of  any 
ind.  But  if  the  Roman  Catholics  of  thofe  times  were 
Papifts  in  the  ftridlefl;  fenfe  of  the  word,  and  not  the  Roman 
Catholics  of  the  prefent  day,  ftill  he  would  fay,  that  the 
legiflatiire  ought  not  to  have  afted  againft  them,  till  they 
put  in  pradtice  fome  of  the  dangerous  dodtrines  which  they 
were  thought  to  entertain.  Difability  and  punifliment 
ought  to  have  followed,  not  to  have  anticipated,  offence. 
Thofe  who  attempted  to  juftify  the  difabilities  impofed  on 
the  diffenters,  mull  contend,  if  they  argued  fairly  on  their 
own  ground,  not  that  their  religious  opinions  were  inimical 
to  the  ellabliflied  church,  but  that  their  political  opinions 
were  inimical  to  the  conftitution.  If  they  failed  to  prove 
this,  to  deprive  the  diffenters  of  any  civil  or  political  ad- 
vantage, was  a manifefi  injuftice  ; for  it  was  not  fufficient  to 
fay  to  any  fet  of  men,  we  apprehend  certain  dangers  from 
your  opinions,  we  have  wifely  provided  a remedy  againft 
them,  and  you,  who  feel  yourfelves  aggrieved,  calumniated, 
and  profcribed,  by  this  remedy,  muft  prove  that  our  appre- 
henfions  are  ill-founded.  The  onus  probandi  lay  on  the  other 
fide  ; for  whoever  demanded  that  any  other  perfon  fliould  be 
laid  under  a reftriftion,  it  was  incumbent  on  him  firft  to 
prove  that  the  reftridlion  was  neceffary  to  his  fafety,  by 
fome  overt  a£l,  and  that  the  danger  he  apprehended  was  not 
imaginary  but  real.  Was  it  ferioufly  to  be  contended,  that 
religion  depends  upon  political  opinions  ; that  it  can  fubfift 
only  under  this  or  that  form  of  government  ? It  was  an 
irreverend  and  impious  opinion  to  maintain,  that  the  church 
muft  depend  for  fupport,  on  its  being  an  engine,  or  ally,  of 
the  ftate,  and  not  on  the  evidence  of  its  dodtrines,  to  be 
found  by  fearching  the  fcriptures,  and  the  moral  efl’edls  it 
produced  on  the  minds  of  thofe  whom  it  was  its  duty  to 
inftruft.  See  Toleration. 

Mr.  Pitt  agreed  with  Mr.  Fox  in  admitting,  as  a general 
principle,  that  the  religious  opinions  of  any  fet  of  men  were  not 
to  be  reltrained  or  limited,  unlefs  they  fliould  be  found  likely 
to  prove  the  fource  of  inconvenience  to  the  ftate  : nor  ought 
the  civil  magiftrate,  in  any  other  point  of  view,  to  interfere 
with  them  ; but  he  maintained,  that  when  religious  opinions 
are  fuch  as  may  produce  a civil  inconvenience,  the  govern- 
ment has  a right  to  guard  againft  the  probability  of  the  civil 
inconvenience  being  produced  ; nor  ought  they  to  wait  till, 
by  being  carried  into  adlion,  the  inconvenience  has  aftually 
arifen.  It  was  not  therefore  on  the  ground  that  the  dif- 
fenters woidd  do  any  thing  to  affedl  the  civil  government  of 
the  country,  that  they  had  been  excluded  from  civil  offices,  but 
that  if  they  had  any  additional  degree  of  power  in  their  hands, 
they  might.  On  the  other  hand  it  has  been  pleaded,  that  to 
reftrain  men’s  civil  rights  from  the  fuppofed  tendency  of  their 
opinions,  is  a very  dangerous  principle,  as  it  muft  render 
their  condition  precarious  and  wholly  dependent  on  the  pre- 
judices and  will  of  the  magiftrate,  and  warranted  unlimited 
reftraint,  and  almoft  every  fpecies  of  perfecution. 

Mr.  Pitt,  premifing  that  the  eftabliihment  of  a fettled 
form  of  church  and  of  its  minifters  is  necelTary  to  the  civil 
government  of  the  country,  fuggefts  the  impropriety  of  dif- 
tributing  the  emolumenfs  and  offices  of  the  ellabliflied 
church  among  perfons  who,  however  refpedlable  their  cha- 
radters  might  be,  were  not  members  of  the  fame  com- 
munion ; but  others  fay,  that  the  emoluments  and  offices  of 
the  eftabliflied  church  are  not  the  objedls  contended  for,  but 
thofe  of  the  ftate,  unlefs  the  church  and  ftate  be  abfolutely 
identified.  He  alfo  fays,  that  thefc  offices  may  be  con- 
fidered  as  matter  of  favour,  becaufc  it  is  confiftent  witli  the 
government  of  this  country,  that  all  offices  fliould  be  given  at 


its  diferetion  ; and  here,  he  fays,  from  the  delicate  nature  of 
the  cafe,  the  legiflature  had  thought  proper  to  interpofe,  and 
to  reftrain  the  fiipreme  magiftrate,  the  head  of  the  executive 
authority,  and  limit  him  in  his  appointment  to  thefe  offices ; 
but  furely,  as  he  contends,  this  differed  effentially  from  any  de- 
gradation, difgrace,  or  punifliment  of  the  diffenters.  Others, 
however,  have  confidered  this  kind  of  reafoning  as  fallacious, 
both  in  its  principle,  and  in  the  inference  deduced  from  it. 

Mr.  Fox  concurred  with  lord  North,  who,  though  an 
advocate  for  the  continuance  of  thefe  difqualifying  laws, 
bore  teftimony  to  the  principles  and  character  of  the  dif- 
fenters, in  his  avowal  of  their  fteady  attachment  to  govern- 
ment ; and  he  added,  that  their  religious  opinions  were 
favourable  to  civil  liberty,  and  that  the  true  principles  of  the 
conftitution  had  been  remembered  and  affirmed  by  them,  at 
times  when  they  were  forgotten,  perhaps  betrayed,  by  the 
church.  See  Dissenters. 

Mr.  Fox  maintained,  that  the  Teft  adl  was  altoge- 
ther inadequate  to  the  end  it  had  in  view.  The  purport 
of  it  was,  to  proteft  the  eftabliflied  church,  by  exclud- 
ing from  office  every  man  who  did  not  profefs  liimfelf  well 
aft'edlcd  to  that  church.  But  a profeffed  enemy  to  the 
hierarchy  might  go  to  the  communion  table,  and  afterwards 
fay,  that  in  complying  with  a form,  enjoined  by  law,  he  had 
not  changed  his  opinion,  nor,  as  he  conceived,  incurred  any 
religious  obligation  whatever.  There  were  many  men,  not 
of  the  eftabliflied  church,  to  whofe  fervices  their  country  had 
a claim.  Ought  any  fuch  man  to  be  examined,  before  he 
came  into  office,  touching  his  private  opinions  ? Was  it  not 
fufficient  that  he  did  his  duty  as  a good  citizen  ? Might  he 
not  fay,  without  incurring  any  difablility,  “ I am  not  a friend 
to  the  church  of  England,  but  I am  a friend  to  the  con- 
ftitution, and  on  religious  fubjedls  muft  be  permitted  to 
think  and  a£l  as  I pleafe.”  Ought  their  country  to  be  de- 
prived of  the  benefit  flie  might  derive  from  the  talents  of 
fuch  men,  and  his  majefty  prevented  from  difpenfing  the 
favours  of  the  crown,  except  to  one  defeription  of  his  fub- 
jefts  ? But  whom  did  the  teft  exclude,  the  irreligious  man, 
the  man  of  profligate  principles,  or  the  man  of  no  principle 
at  all  ? Quite  the  contrary  ; to  fuch  men  the  road  to  power 
was  open  ; the  teft  excluded  only  the  man  of  tender  con- 
fcience  ; the  man  wflio  thought  religion  fo  diftinft  from  all 
temporal  affairs,  that  he  held  it  improper  to  profefs  any  re- 
ligious opinion  whatever,  for  the  fake  of  a civil  office.  Was 
a tender  confcience  inconfiftent  with  the  charafter  of  an 
honeft  man  ? or  did  a high  fenfe  of  religion  fliew  that  he  was- 
unfit  to  be  trufted  ? Allowing  that  the  eftabliflied  church 
ought  to  be  protedled,  it  was  natural  to  inquire  what  was 
the  eftabliflied  church  ? Was  the  church  of  England  the 
eftabliflied  church  of  Great  Britain  ? Certainly  not : it  was 
only  the  eftabliflied  church  of  a part  of  it ; for,  in  Scotland, 
the  kirk  was  as  much  eftabliflied  by  law  as  the  church  was 
in  England.  The  religion  of  the  kirk  was  wifely  fecured, 
as  the  eftabliflied  religion  of  Scotland,  by  the  articles  of 
Union  ; and  it  was  furely  abfurd  to  fay,  that  a member  of 
the  kirk  of  Scotland,  accepting  an  office  under  government, 
not  for  the  fervice  of  England  exclufively,  but  for  the  fer- 
vice  of  the  united  kingdom,  Ihould  be  obliged  to  conform, 
not  to  the  religious  eftablifliment  of  Scotland,  in  which 
he  had  been  bred,  but  to  the  religious  eftablifliment  of 
England. 

To  the  argument  urged  in  favour  of  the  Corporation  and 
Teft  adls,  founded  on  the  apprehenfion  that  if  they  were  re- 
pealed, the  diffenters  might  become  a majority  of  the  peo- 
ple, Mr.  Fox  gives  a brief  reply,  v'vz.  that  if  the  majority 
of  the  people  of  England  fliould  ever  be  for  the  abolition  of 
the  eftabliflied  church,  llien  it  ought  to  be  aboliflied.  It 
has  been  faid,  that  bymauifefting  indulgence  to  other  feifts, 
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a candid  refpeft  for  their  opinions,  and  a defire  to  promote 
mutual  charity  and  good-will,  the  eftablilhed  church  will  be 
moil  likely  to  fecure  its  liability  and  its  honour.  Whilll 
tlie  grievances  of  perfons  of  a different  profefiion  are  re- 
drefl'ed,  and  they  are  admitted  to  a participation  of  their 
civil  rights,  the  church  need  not  fear  any  combination  for 
fapping  its  foundation,  or  for  depriving  it  of  its  peculiar  and 
diftinguiflfing  honours  or  emoluments.  Men  v<fho  are  ag- 
grieved, under  a fenfe  of  what  they  conceive  to  be  an  indig- 
nity and  injury,  are  the  moll  likely  to  manifeft  hoftility 
againtl  an  ecclefiaftical  efiablifliment  that  engrofies  all  civil 
and  fecular  advantages  to  itfelf. 

It  has  been  faid,  that  it  would  conduce  to  the  honour  of  the 
rulers  and  dignitaries  of  the  church,  if  they  would  concur 
in  abolifhing  laws  which  perpetuate  the  perverfion  and  profa- 
nation of  a religious  inftitution  : — an  inllitution  which  cer- 
tainly was  not  intended  by  its  divine  founder  for  the  attain- 
ment and  promotion  of  any  felfifh  and  fecular  purpofes. 
Here,  it  is  maintained,  if  any  where,  a line  of  feparation 
fiiould  be  drawn  between  religious  and  civil  policy  ; nor 
fhould  the  performance  of  a Chriftian  duty  be  made  an  indif- 
penfible  qualification  for  a fecular  office.  The  diffenters, 
fays  a well-informed  member  of  the  legiflature  (Mr.  W. 
Smith),  who,  being  himfelf  one  of  them,  is  thoroughly  ac- 
quainted with  their  principles  and  charadler,  would  equally 
objeft  to  receiving  the  facrament  as  a tejl  in  their  own  places 
of  worffiip,  though  many  of  them  would  not  fcruple  to  par- 
take of  it  with  their  brethren  of  the  eftablifhment,  and  ac- 
cording to  their  form,  when  confidered  only  in  its  true  light, 
as  a religious  duty,  and  an  expreffion  of  Chriftian  charity. 
The  writer  of  this  article  is  acquainted  with  feveral  con- 
feientious  and  avowed  members  of  the  eftabliffied  church, 
who  lament  this  abufe  of  a Chriftian  ordinance,  and  who 
wifh,  for  the  purity  and  honour  of  the  church  to  which  they 
are  attached,  that  the  laws  impofing  this  teft  were  repealed. 
It  would  likewife  contribute  to  the  fatisfadlion  of  fcrupulous 
iiiinifters  of  the  eftabliftted  church,  to  be  releafed  from  the 
obligation  of  adminiftering  the  facrament,  as  a qualification 
for  office  abftradledly  confidered,  and  more  efpecially  to  per- 
fons of  known  licentioufnefs  of  principles  and  condudl.  By 
the  duties  of  his  fundlion,  by  the  pofitive  precepts  of  his 
religion,  and  by  the  rubrick  or  canons  of  the  church,  the  mi- 
nifter  is  enjoined  to  warn  from  the  facred  table  all  blaf- 
phemers  of  God,  all  flanderers  of  his  word,  all  adulterers, 
and  all  perfons  of  a profligate  life  ; and  yet  to  thefe  very  per- 
fons, if  they  demand  it  as  a qualification,  he  is  compelled,  by 
the  Teft  aft,  to  adminifter  the  facrament  ; and  if  he  refufes, 
a ruinous  profecution  for  damages  is  the  obvious  and  ine- 
vitable confequence.  On  the  other  hand  it  has  been  faid, 
that  if  the  minifter’s  conviftion  of  profligacy  of  conduft  is 
fupported  by  all  the  circumftances  which  conftitute  legal 
proof,  he  may  lawfully  refufe  the  facrament.  The  truth  of 
this  opinion  is  doubtful  ; but  it  is  certain,  that  if  he  fhould 
fail  in  that  proof,  his  ruin  is  inevitable' : and  if  he  fhould  fuc- 
ceed,  it  is  dmoft  equally  certain, ; for  the  expences  of  his  fuit 
will  devour  his  fcanty  means,  and  probably  confign  him  to 
a prifon  for  his  life.  Allowing  that  any  notorious  evil-doer, 
offering  himfelf  to  receive  the  facrament,  might  be  rejefted 
by  the  minifter,  without  becoming  liable  to  any  punifhment, 
let  it  be  confidered  what  is  the  fituation  in  which  A or  B, 
:or  the  perfon  who  upon  application  to  a minifter  had  been  re- 
fufed  the  facrament,  was  placed  : from  that  moment  he  had 
incurred  the  penalties  of  the  aft,  and  was  punifhed  in  a man- 
ner perfeftly  new,  unexampled,  and  unauthorized  by  the 
laws  of  the  land  ; he  was  convifted  without  a trial  by  jury, 
and  was  difabled  from  enjoying  an  office  which  his  rnajefty, 
in  the  legal  exercife  of  his  prerogative,  had  thought  proper  to 
confer  on  him ; and  a perfon  was  thereby  abfolutely  put  into 
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the  hands  of  the  clergy,  who  were  to  be  the  great  arbitrato  rs 
of  qualification  or  dilqualification  for  offices,  and  places  of 
power  and  emolument.  Some  have  attempted  to  juftify  the 
legal  eftablifhment  of  the  profanation  of  a religious  infti- 
tution, by  comparing  it  with  thofe  provifions  of  our  law 
which  enjoin  the  fanftion  of  an  oath  ; but  this  argument  has 
been  confidered  as  inapplicable  to  the  prefent  cafe,  and  alto- 
gether unavailing  ; for  though  it  be  indeed  true  that  the  le- 
giflature, by  compelling  every  petty  officer  of  the  revenue, 
and  every  colleftor  of  a turnpike  toll,  to  fwear  deeply  on 
his  admiffion  into  office,  has  made  the  crime  of  perjury  more 
common,  at  this  time,  in  England,  than  it  ever  appears  to 
have  been  in  any  other  age  or  country ; yet  how  does  the 
frequent  commiffion  of  this  crime  againji  law,  juftify  the 
eftablifhment  of  a religious  profanation  by  law  ? But,  with- 
out any  comment  on  the  folly  of  pleading  for  a legiflative  de- 
bafement  of  religion  in  one  way,  by  fhewing  that  the  legifla- 
ture has  contributed  to  its  debafement  in  another,  let  it  be 
afleed,  what  refemblance  the  facrament  of  the  Lord’s  fupper, 
which  is  merely  a religious  inftitution,  bears  to  the  ceremony 
of  an  oath,  which  is  an  inftitution  fo  entirely  political,  that 
it  anfwers  none  of  the  purpofes  of  religion,  promotes  none  of 
her  interefts,  forms  no  part  of  her  eftablifhment,  and  belongs 
as  much  to  the  Jew,  the  Mahomietan,  and  the  idolater,  as  it 
does  to  the  Chriftian.  The  difference,  fays  Mr.  W.  Smith, 
between  the  facrament,  ufed  as  a teft  for  office,  and  an  oath, 
as  a teft  of  truth,  is  too  obvious  to  efcape  the  moft  carelefs 
obferver.  An  oath  was  neither  primarily,  nor  at  all,  an  aft 
of  worffiip  ; nor,  though  it  neceffarily  fuppofed  a belief  in  a 
fupreme  moral  governor,  was  it  ever  ufed  as  a teft  of 
particular  religious  opinions  : the  foie  objeft  to  which  it  was 
direfted  was  the  attainment  of  truth,  (with  refpeft  either  to 
the  pall  or  the  future,)  where  other  means  were  infufficient, 
— an  appeal  to  a Being  who,  by  the  fuppofition,  muft  be  ac- 
quainted with  all  the  circumftances,  and  muft  alfo  be  both 
able  and  inclined  to  puniffi  falfehood  in  fuch  cafes,  as  an  in- 
fult  added  to  a crime,  was  perfedtly  well  calculated  to  attain 
the  propofed  end,  and  inapplicable  to  any  other  purpofe. 

If,  fays  Mr.  Fox,  in  concurrence  with  fome  previous  ob- 
fervations  of  Mr.  Beaufoy,  when  a man  is  feen  going  to 
take  the  facrament,  it  fhould  be  afked,  “ is  this  man  going  to 
make  his  peace  with  God,  and  to  repent  him  of  his  fins 
the  anfwer  fhould  be,  “ No  ; he  is  only  going  there,  becaufe 
he  has  lately  received  the  appointment  of  firft  lord  of  the  trea- 
fury  can  any  circumftance  afford  a greater  proof  of  the  in- 
decency refulting  from  the  praftice  of  fo  qualifying  ? 

Some  have  contended,  that  to  grant  a remiffion  in  favour  of 
Scotland  of  the  Teft  and  Corporation  afts,  would  be  a breach 
of  the  union  ; an  opinion  which  fuppofes,  that  becaufe,  by 
the  articles  of  union,  nothing  can  be  taken  from  Scotland  but 
what  was  then  ftipulated,  therefore  nothing  can  be  given. 
Others  fay,  that  as  the  Teft  and  Corporation  afts  are  among 
the  ftatutes  which  fecure  the  doftrines,  difeipline,  worffiip, 
and  government  of  the  eftabliffied  church  of  England,  they 
are  therefore  by  the  aft  of  union  declared  to  be  unalterable. 
In  reply  to  this  mode  of  arguing  it  has  been  obferved,  that 
the  government  and  difeipline,  the  doftrines  and  the  wor.. 
ffiip  of  the  Engliffi  church,  were  the  fameffiefore  the  ftatutes 
were  enafted,  and  would  continue  the  fame  if  thofe  ftatutes 
were  repealed  ; and  confequently  do  not  derive  their  fecu- 
rity  from  them  : whereas  the  aft  which  relates  to  the  pa- 
tronage of  the  church  of  Scotland,  and  which  did  feem  to 
affeft  its  difeipline,  was  held  to  be  no  breach  of  the  articles 
of  union  ; neither  was  that  union  underftood  to  be  weakened 
by  the  fubfequent  aft,  which  gave  a complete  toleration  in 
Scotland  to  epifcopal  diffenters. 

When  the  articles  of  union  were  under  the  confideraticn 
of  parliament,  a propofal  was  made  in  the  houfe  of  lor-tls, 
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tiiat  tlie  perpetual  continuance  of  the  Tefl;  aft  ; and  in  the 
hoiife  of  commons,  that  the  perpetual  continuance  of  the 
Corporation  aft,  Oiould  be  declared  a fundamental  condi- 
tion of  the  intended  union  : but  the  motions  were  both  re- 
jefted  ; a proof  that  the  legiflature  did  not  mean  to  give  to 
them  the  fame  perpetual  exiftence  as  to  the  aft  of  uniformity, 
and  to  the  ftatute  that  was  paffed  in  the  thirteenth  of  Eli- 
zabeth, both  of  which  were  fpecifically  named,  as  condi- 
tions of  the  compaft,  and  exprefsly  declared  irrevocable. 

If  the  tefl  and  corporation  laws  are  deemed  unalterable 
parts  of  the  articles  of  union,  it  follows,  of  courfe,  that 
every  alteration  in  thofe  laws  mufl  be  deemed  a breach  of  the 
union,  and  that  every  fufpenfion  of  thofe  laws  mult  be  con- 
fidered  as  a fufpenfion  of  the  union.  Now  both  thefe  afts 
are  altered,  and  in  part  repealed,  by  fubfequent  flatutes,  and 
for  fix  months  in  almoft  every  year  are  wholly  fufpended. 
But  who  will  affert  that  the  articles  of  union  are  diffolved, 
or  that  their  obligation  on  the  two  countries  is  fufpended 
for  fix  months  in  every  }^ear  ? or  who  will  deny  that  the 
fame  power  which  alters  a part  may  alter  the  whole  of 
thofe  laws  ? Who  will  deny  that  the  fame  authority  which 
fufpends  a law  for  fix  months,  may  abolifli  it  for  ever  i 
In  favour  of  the  continuance  of  thefe  laws  it  has  been 
urged,  that  they  have  exifled  for  many  years  with  great  ad- 
vantage ; but  many  attempts  have  been  made  to  difprove  the 
advantage  of  them,  and  they  have  repeatedly  been  com- 
plained of  as  both  ufelefs  and  unjuft.  Befides,  this  argument 
for  their  exiftence  is  abfurd,  as  it  tends  to  perpetuate  every 
enormity  that  can  plead  the  fanftion  of  age.  The  horror 
of  innovation  may  be  felt  or  feigned  as  a bar  to  every  im- 
provement. It  may  be  neverthelefs  aflced,  how  have  thefe 
laws  fub filled  ? By  repeated  fufpenfion  s ; for  the  indemnity 
bills  are,  with  few  exceptions,  annual  afts  : and  where 
would  be  the  impropriety  of  fufpending  them  for  ever,  by  an 
aft  of  perpetual  operation.  In  order  to  filence  complaints 
of  thefe  partial  and  injurious  laws,  it  has  been  faid  that  the 
aft  of  indemnity,  annually  palled,  protefts  from  the  penal- 
ties of  the  tell  and  corporation  laws  all  fuch  perfons  as  have 
offended  againft  them.  If  it  afford  fuch  proteftion,  what 
inconvenience  can  arife  from  a repeal  of  the  llatutes  them- 
felves  ? Is  not  the  conftant  and  invariable  praftice  of  pafiing 
fuch  a bill  annually,  a tacit  acknowledgment  that  the  tell 
afts  are  improper  or  unneceffary ; that  the  penalties,  if  in- 
curred, ought  not  to  be  enforced ; and  therefore  no  man 
could  be  blamed  for  reforting  to  an  indemnity,  held  out  as  a 
proteftion  againft  puniihments  inflifted  by  laws  which  the  le- 
gillature  itfelf  continually  treated  with  a kind  of  difrefpeft, 
and  which  were  already  almoft  repealed  in  praftice,  though 
they  were  Hill  preferved  in  the  ftatute-book  by  a fpecies  of 
fuperftitious  regard  ? The  only  juftification  for  evading  a 
ftatute,  that  can  be  for  a moment  maintained,  is,  when  that 
ftatute  notorioufly  ought  not  to  remain  in  force  ; and  when 
to  evade  it,  on  account  of  its  nature  and  tendency,  is  meri- 
torious. But  it  has  been  faid,  that  the  Indemnity  aft  does 
not  proteft  the  diffenters  from  the  tell  and  corporation  laws  ; 
for  its  only  effeft  is,  that  of  allowing  farther  time  to  thofe 
trefpaffers  on  the  law,  againft  whom  final  judgment  has  not 
been  awarded.  Should,  for  example,  a profecution  have 
been  commenced,  but  not  concluded,  the  Indemnity  aft 
does  not  difcharge  the  proceedings  ; it  merely  fufpends  them 
for  fix  months  ; fo  that  if  the  party  accufed  does  not  take 
the  facrament  before  the  fix  months  allowed  by  the  Indem- 
nity aft  lhall  expire,  the  proceedings  will  go  on,  and,  long 
before  the  next  indemnity  aft  will  come  to  his  relief,  final 
judgment  will  be  awarded  againft  him.  Thus  it  appears, 
that  the  Indemnity  aft  gives  no  cffeftual  proteftion  to  the 
diffenter,  who  accepts  a civil  office  or  military  command  5 
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for  he  who  cannot  take  the  facrament  at  all,  cannot  take  it 
within  the  time  required  by  that  aft.  After  all,  indemnity 
fuppofes  criminality,  and  an  obnoxioufnefs  to  punilhment  : 
the  office  and  penalty  are  created  by  thefe  ftatutes  : repeal 
the  laws,  and  indemnity  becomes  needlels.  No  man  would 
wifti,  if  it  were  always  prafticable,  to  Ihelter  himfelf  under 
an  aft  of  indemnity  for  omitting  to  do  what,  independently 
of  thefe  laws,  he  ought  not  to  do  ; or  chufe  to  have  it 
thought  that  he  is  lefs  fit  and  able  to  ferve  his  king  and 
country  than  his  neighbour,  who  does  not  feel  the  reftraint 
of  his  confcientious  fcruples.  In  corporate  towns  and  many 
public  offices,  the  obligation  to  qualify  is  confidered  as  a 
kind  of  dead  letter,  and  an  informer  would  be  very  generally 
thought  an  odious  charafter. 

As  to  the  Corporation  aft,  it  is  faid  to  have  been  forced  from 
the  legiflature  as  an  aft  of  felf-defence  ; and  this  is  the  pro- 
per defcription  of  an  aft,  which,  after  the  lapfe  of  much  more 
than  a century,  when  the  grounds  and  reafons  for  paffing  it 
no  longer  exifted,  ought  to  be  repealed.  The  queftion  that 
forms  the  fubjeft  of  this  article  is,  in  our  opinion,  intimately 
connefted  with  the  honour  of  the  church  and  the  profperity 
of  the  Hate,  as  well  as  with  the  general  interells  of  religion 
and  liberty  ; and  with  thefe  views  of  its  importance,  we 
refer  the  decifion  of  it  to  the  impartial  judgment  of  the 
reader. 

Test,  or  Tefe,  in  Geography,  a river  of  England,  which 
rifes  in  the  north-weft  part  of  Hampffiire,  bordering 
on  Wiltftiire,  and  runs  into  Southampton  Water.  Sir 
Henry  Englefield  feems  inclined  to  think  the  original  name 
was  Ant. 

TESTA,  in  Antiquity,  the  fame  with  ojlracon.  See  Os- 
tracism. 

Testa,  in  Italian  Singing.  When  a performer  fings 
through  the  nofe,  the  throat,  or  the  teeth,  the  voice  is  called 
’voce  da  tejla,  to  diftinguifli  it  from  voce  dl  petto.  Tofi  fays  : 
“ let  the  mafter  attend  with  great  care  to  the  voice  of  his 
fcholar,  which,  whether  it  be  di  petto,  or  di  tejla,  Ihould 
always  come  forth  neat  and  clear,  without  paffing  through 
the  nofe,  or  being  choaked  in  the  throat ; which  arc  two  of 
the  moll  horrible  defefts  in  a finger,  and  pall  all  remedy  if 
once  grown  into  a habit.”  Galliard’s  Tranfl.  of  Tofi  on 
florid  Song. 

Testa,  Pietro,  in  Biography,  called  II  Lucchefino,  from 
having  been  born  at  Lucca.  His  birth  took  place  in  1611, 
and  he  was  firft  inftrufted  in  painting  by  Pietro  Paolini ; 
afterwards  he  ftudied  at  Rome,  under  Domenichino  and  Pietro 
da  Cortona.  The  principal  objefts  of  his  ftudy  were  an- 
tique marbles,  and  the  remains  of  ancient  architefture  ; in 
which  employment  fuch  was  his  alfiduity,  that  few  veftiges 
of  antiquity  were  known  which  had  efcaped  his  pencil.  His 
extreme  poverty  made  him  morofe  and  melancholy  ; and  he 
made  himfelf  many  enemies,  by  the  freedom  with  which  he 
fpoke  of  the  produftions  of  other  painters.  From  this 
llate  of  trouble  he  was  relieved  by  Sandrart,  who  found  him 
among  the  ruins,  and  compaffionating  his  diftrefs,  took  him 
to  his  houfe,  where  he  clothed  and  entertained  him,  and  in- 
troduced him  to  the  prince  Juftiniani,  who  employed  him. 
After  this  he  fucceeded  ; and  the  great  freedom  and  eafe  of  his 
pencil  procured  him  many  patrons.  Several  of  the  churches 
and  palaces  at  Rome  are  adorned  with  his  produftions  : the 
bell  are  efteemed  to  be  thofe  of  the  Death  of  St.  Angelo,  in 
the  church  of  St.  Martino  a Monti,  and  of  the  Death  of 
Iphigenia,  in  the  Palazzo  Spada.  His  works,  however,  are 
more  frequently  to  be  met  with  at  Lucca.  As  a defigncr, 
Pietro  Telia  was  unequal : he  frequently  tacked  to  antique 
torfos  ignoble  heads,  and  extremities  copied  from  vulgar 
models.  Of  female  beauty  he  appears  to  have  been  igno- 
3 D rant. 
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rant,  though  he  adopted  a charadler  and  form  which  are  pe- 
culiar to  himfelf.  Of  his  compofitions,  generally  perplexed 
and  crowded,  the  bell  known  and  moll  correft  is  that  of 
Achilles  dragging  Heftor  from  the  walls  of  Troy  to  the 
Grecian  fleet.  He  delighted  in  allegoric  fubjedls,  and  pro- 
duced many  of  pidlurefque  effedl  and  attitudes  : but,  in  their 
meaning,  as  obfcure  as  the  occallons  to  which  they  allude. 
Of  exprelTion,  he  only  knew  the  extremes,  grimace,  or  loath- 
fomenefs  and  horror.  As  a colourill,  he  was  frequently  rich  and 
effedlive,  harmonious  and  warm  : and  his  execution  bears  the 
ftamp  of  incredible  freedom : w'hile  his  chiaro-fcuro  is  ma- 
naged with  great  breadth  and  depth.  His  jiill  charadler  is  that 
of  a pow'erful  machinill.  He  was  drowned  in  the  Tyber,  in 
1650,  endeavouring  to  recover  his  hat,  which  the  wind  had 
blown  into  the  water  ; though  fome  fufpedl  that  he  threw 
himfelf  in,  in  a fit  of  defpondency,  to  which  he  was 
prone. 

He  was  an  eminent  engraver  as  well  as  a painter,  and  the 
number  of  his  works  in  both  arts  attell  his  indullry  and  inge- 
nuity, confidering  the  Ihort  period  of  his  life. 

Testa,  in  Botany  and  Vegetable  Phyfiology,  is  the  flcin  of 
a feed  or  kernel,  which  enfolds  the  embryo,  cotyledons,  and, 
if  prefent,  the  albumen,  giving  them  their  due  lliape  ; for 
this  integument  is  perfeHly  formed,  before  they  have  at- 
tained any  folidity  or  dillindl  organization.  The  flcin  is  ge- 
nerally double,  as  may  be  feen  in  the  peach,  apricot,  and 
walnut,  that  glutinous  coat  of  the  latter,  which  llains  our 
fingers  in  peeling  the  kernel,  being  lined  with  a much  finer, 
white  and  fmooth  membrane,  technically  called  membrana  by 
Gsertner.  In  true  pulpy  feeds,  like  thofe  of  Jajminum,  a 
quantity  of  pulp  is  lodged  between  the  membrana  and  the 
outer  fldn.  Both  thefe  integuments  burll  irregularly,  merely 
from  the  fwelling  of  their  contents  in  germination. 

Testa  di  Moro,  in  Geography,  a fmall  ifland  near  the 
E.  coall  of  Sardinia.  N.  lat.  40°  45'.  E.  long.  9°  53'. 

Testa  di  Saori,  a town  of  the  ifland  of  Corfica  ; 7 miles 
N.  of  Baftia. 

Testa  Nemlli,  or  Tejla  de  Nevil,  an  ancient  record  kept 
by  the  king’s  remembrancer  in  the  exchequer,  containing 
the  king’s  fees  throughout  the  greateil  part  of  England, 
with  inquifitions  of  land  efcheated,  and  fergeanties. 

It  was  denominated  from  its  compiler  Johan,  de  Nevil, 
one  of  the  itinerant  juflices  under  king  Henry  HI. 

Testa  Sepia.  See  Cuttle-J’^j  Bone. 

TESTACEOLOGY,  the  fcience  of  tellaceous  vermes, 
or,  in  other  words,  of  thofe  foft  and  fimple  worms,  w^hich 
have  a fhelly  or  tellaceous  covering;  whether,  as  in  fome 
kinds,  it  be  fufficient  to  envelope  and  conceal  the  whole 
■body,  or  only  to  cover  a portion  of  it,  as  in  others.  The 
term  is  derived  from  tejla,  a fliell ; or  we  ihould  rather  wifli, 
311  order  to  fupport  our  definition,  from  Tejlacea,  the  name 
of  the  order  of  thofe  vermes  which  have  a flielly  covering, 
and  which,  in  the  Gmelinian  fyllem,  are  tlius  defined  : 
Testacea.  Animalia  Mollufca  fimplicia,  domo  faepius  cal- 
carea  propria,  obtedla. 

Under  this  idea  of  its  derivation,  the  word  tellaceology 
mull  be  confidered  preferable  to  that  of  conchology,  in 
defignating  the  fcience  of  thofe  bodies  which  have  a Ihelly 
covering ; becaufe  it  may  imply,  ot  be  underllood  to  imply, 
not  only  the  fcience  of  the  Ihells  which  form  the  covering 
or  habitation,  but  the  animal  alfo  by  which  it  is  inhabited, 
while  that  of  conchology  might  be  confined  to  the  Ihells 
alone.  It  mull  however  be  confeffed,  that,  llridlly  fpeak- 
ing,  the  terms  tellaceology  and  conchology  are  fyno- 
nimous,  and  that  their  application  in  the  manner  we  propofe, 
mull  rather  be  determined  by  the  talle  of  the  future  natu- 
4-aIill  than  any  polltive  isule  we  might  lay  down.  The 


fcience  itlelf  is  but  a branch  of  vermeology ; and  either  the 
term  conchology  or  tellaceology  may  be  applied  with  much 
propi'iety,  at  the  diferetion  of  the  writer. 

The  term  tellaceology  is  certainly  of  late  invention,  and 
may  in  fome  degree  be  i-egarded  rather  as  an  innovation  than 
amendment ; for  even  witli  the  definition  w-e  might  be  in- 
clined to  afiign  it,  in  order  that  it  may  be  retained,  there  is 
Hill  no  adlual  difference  in  its  meaning  from  the  term  con- 
chology, a term  which,  to  ufe  the  words  of  a writer  of  the 
lall  centuiy,  “ comprehends  the  iludy  of  all  animals  that 
are  tellaceous,  or  have  Ihelly  coverings  ; not  only  thofe  of  the 
fea,  but  alfo  thofe  of  the  rivers  and  land;”  and  it  has  more- 
over an  evident  claim  to  priority,  having  been  in  ufe  for  at 
leall  the  lall  forty  years  among  the  bell  Englilh  authors. 
Da  Colla,  a writer  of  no  ordinary  information,  indeed  ap- 
pears to  have  alTumed  to  himfelf  the  ellablifliment,  if  not  the 
adlual  invention  of  the  term;  for  in  his  “ Elements  of  Con- 
chology,” publilhed  in  1776,  he  expi'efsly  obferves,  “ this 
peculiar  branch  of  the  hillory  of  nature,  I lhall  call  con- 
chology.” Many  authors  call  it  conchyliology  ; and  this  we 
find  to  be  true  in  compliance  both  with  the  French  and  the 
Latin,  the  “ Conchy liologie”  of  D’Argenville,  and  “ Hiiloria 
ConchylioBum”  of  Lifter,  two  works  of  great  celebrity,  that 
had  appeared  fome  time  before  his  “ Elements”  were  pub- 
liflied.  We  have  thus  endeavoured  to  prove  that  the  terms 
tellaceology  and  conchology  are  purely  fynonimous ; and  if 
any  doubt  remained,  we  might  finally  quote  one  further 
paftage  from  the  Elements  before  alluded  to,  in  which  we 
are  dillindlly  told,  that  “ the  term  of  Conchology,  applied  to 
this  branch  of  natural  hillory  by  all  authors,  is  quite  appli- 
cable to  its  arrangement  by  the  Ihells,  and  not  by  the  filh.” 
As  we  have  already  endeavoured  to  exemplify  the  rife,  pro- 
grefs,  and  prqfent  Hate  of  the  fcience  of  tellaceous  bodies  in 
a very  ample  manner  under  the  article  Conchology,  and 
may  be  allowed  to  prefume,  with  fome  little  confidence,  that 
we  have  therein  concentrated  much  ufeful  information  upon 
this  truly  pleafing  and  very  favourite  fcience,  it  might  be 
elleemed  a wafte  of  words  to  enter  into  any  very  confiderable 
digreflion  upon  the  fame  fubjedl  again  ; we  fliall  therefore 
merely  recommend  a careful  perufaT  of  that  article  to  the  at- 
tention of  the  reader,  and  trull  the  refult  will  be  conlidered 
£atisfaftory. 

It  was  indeed  our  wilh,  and  we  had  made  fome  general 
promife  to  that  effed,  that  under  the  prefent  article  we 
would  refume  this  fubjedl,  and  fubmit  the  outlines  of  what 
we  wei-e  induced  to  think  an  improvement  upon  the  prefent 
prevailing  arrangement ; and  upon  this  point  it  is  now  in- 
cumbent to  olfer  a few  I'emarks. 

The  moll  ardent  admirer  of  the  great  Linnaeus  will 
readily  concede  to  us,  that  the  fcience  of  conchology  was 
not  one  of  thofe  within  the  province  of  his  deep  refearch,  or 
the  decided  contemplation  of  his  adlive  mind.  Its  introduce 
tion  as  a fcience,  was  neceflary  to  complete  the  feiies  of  the 
vaft  chain  of  animated  nature,  the  claflification  of  which  he 
had  undertaken  in  his  “ Syllema  Naturae,”  and  it  was 
therefore  one  he  could  not  omit.  But  for  this,  it  is  believed, 
and  with  tolerable  certainty,  that  he  would  have  willingly 
avoided  the  fubjedl  altogether  in  the  latter  editions  of  that 
work,  as  it  was  in  the  early  ones.  We  have  already  lliewn, 
under  our  article  Conchology,  the  aclual  Hate  in  which 
l.innaeus  found  the  fcience,  as  handed  down  to  him  by  his 
predecelTors  ; and  the  various  purpofes  to  which  he  applied 
their  labours  and  aftiftance.  From  a general  view  of  the 
whole,  there  can  no  doubt  remain  that  there  is  yet  much  to 
amend  in  the  clalfification  of  Ihells,  and  that  the  lubdivifion 
of  many  of  the  genera  already  eftabliflted  into  natimal  genei'a, 
appears  defirable.  It  was  under  this  perfuafion  that  we 
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had  intended,  when  writing  the  article  Testaceology,  to 
have  fubmitted  our  ideas  as  to  a new  and  more  comprehen- 
five  claflification  of  the  genera  ; to  have  pointed  out  the 
very  effential  diftindfions  that  exill  in  fhells  of  the  fame 
Linnaean  genera ; and  have  thence  endeavoured  to  deduce  an 
arrangement  congenial  with  the  charafters  of  the  refpedlive 
natural  genera  which  his  artificial  genera  prefent.  This  we 
believe  would  have  been  regarded  as  an  improvement  in  the 
claflical  diftribution  of  the  fliell-tribe,  but  fuch  an  illuftration 
does  not  appear,  upon  more  mature  refleftion,  to  be  admiffible 
here.  It  mull  be  apparent  that  no  wordsi,  unaccompanied 
by  figures,  could  pofiibly  convey  to  the  reader  any  adequate 
conception  of  the  minute,  ambiguous,  and  intricate  effential 
oharafters,  which  many  among  the  various  tribes  of  (hells 
prefent ; and  that  fuch  a feries  of  pktes  as  it  would  demand 
to  illuftrate  a fubjeft  fo  very  copious  and  diffufe,  however 
defirable  in  the  opinion  of  the  naturalift,  could  not  be  ap- 
propriated, with  any  degree  of  propriety,  in  addition  to  the 
very  coftly  feries  of  plates  already  devoted  by  the  Cyclo- 
pseia  to  this  fcience  in  particular. 

The  feries  of  plates  which  have  already  appeared,  eluci- 
date the  whole  of  the  Linnasan  genera,  and  under  each  of 
thofe  genera,  a number  of  the  more  ftriking  natural  genera 
which  appertain  to  them  refpeftively.  Thefe  plates  are 
numerous,  and  the  fubjedf  s for  them  have  been  feledled  with 
every  poffible  attention  ; nor  can  we  hefltate  to  think  upon 
the  whole  they  will  be  coniidered,  without  any  further  addi- 
tion, as  amply  fufficient  for  every  ufeful  purpofe  of  general 
information. 

TESTACEOUS,  in  Natural  Hijl or y,  an  epithet  given 
to  thofe  fi(h,  which  are  covered  with  a itrong,  thick  (hell ; 
as  oyfters,  pearl-fi(h,  &c. 

In  ftriftnefs,  however,  teftaceous  is  only  applied  to  fifii 
whole  ftrong  and  thick  (hells  are  entire  ; thofe  which  are 
foft,  thin,  and  confift  of  feveral  pieces  jointed,  as  the  lobller, 
&c.  being  called  crujlaceous. 

In  medicine,  all  preparations  of  fliells,  and  fubftances  of 

the  like  kind,  are  called  teftaceous Such  are  powders  of 

crab’s  claws  and  eyes,  pearl,  &c. 

Dr.  Quincy,  and  others,  fuppofe  the  virtue  of  all  tefta- 
ceous medicines  to  be  alike ; that  tliey  feldom  or  never  enter 
the  lafteals,  but  that  the  chief  of  their  aftion  is  in  the  firft 
paffages  ; in  which  however  they  ai'e  of  great  ufe  in  ab- 
iorbing  acidities. 

Hence  they  become  of  ufe  in  fevers,  and  efpecially  in 
reftifying  the  many  diftempers  in  children,  which  generally 
owe  their  origin  to  fuch  acidities. 

TESTAMENT,  Testamentum,  in  La'll',  a folcmn  and 
authentic  aft,  by  which  a perfon  declares  his  will,  as  to  the 
difpofal  ofhiseftate,  effefts,  burial,  &c. 

Teftaments,  according  to  Juftinian,  and  fir  Edward  Coke, 
are  fo  called,  becaufe  they  are  tejlatio  mentis  ; an  etymon, 
fays  judge  Blackftone,  which  feems  to  favour  too  much  of 
the  conceit,  it  being  plainly  a fubftantive  derived  from  the 
verb  tejlari.  The  definition  of  the  old  Roman  lawyers  is 
much  better  than  their  etymology  ; voluntatis  nojlrte  jujla 
Jententia  de  eo,  quod  quis  pojl  mortem  fiiam  fieri  velit ; i.  e.  the 
legal  declaration  of  a man’s  intentions,  which  he  w’ills  to  be 
performed  after  his  death.  It  is  called  fententia,  to  denote 
the  circumfpeftion  and  prudence  with  which  it  is  fuppofed 
to  be  made ; it  voluntatis  nofiree  fententia,  becaufe  its  efficacy 
depends  on  its  declaring  the  teftator’s  intention,  whence  in 
England  it  is  emphatically  fly  led  his  'ivill;  it  \sjufia  fententia, 
that  is,  drawn,  attefted,  and  publifhed  with  all  due  folemnities 
and  forms  of  law  : it  is  de  eo,  quod  quis  pofl  mortem  fuani 
fieri  velit,  becaufe  a teftament  is  of  no  force  till  after  the 
death  of  the  teftator.  Blackftone’s  Com.  vol.  ii. 


A teftament  has  no  effeft  till  after  death,  and  is  always 
revocable  till  then.  As  teftaments  are  afts,  of  all  others, 
the  moft  fubjeft  to  deceits,  furprize,  &c.  it  was  found, 
neceffary  to  ufe  all  kinds  of  precautions  to  prevent  the  wills 
of  the  deceafed  from  being  eluded,  and  the  weaknefs  of 
dying  perfons  from  being  abufed.  See  W ill. 

The  moft  ancient  teftaments  among  the  Romans  were 
made  viva  voce,  the  teftator  declaring  his  will  in  the  prefence 
of  feven  w'itneffes  ; thefe  they  called  nuncupative  teftaments ; 
but  the  danger  of  trufting  the  will  of  the  dead  to  the 
memory  of  the  living  foon  abolifiied  thefe  : and  all  tefta- 
ments were  ordered  to  be  in  writing. 

The  French  legillators  thought  holographic  teftaments, 
/.  e.  teftam.ents  written  wholly  with  the  teftator’s  hand, 
an  abundant  fecurity  ; but  the  Roman  law,  more  fevere,  did 
not  admit  of  teftaments  without  farther  folemnity. 

The  eafieft,  and  moft  favourable,  is  the  twenty -firft  law 
in  the  code  de  tefiamentis,  which  permits  fuch  as  are  un- 
willing to  trull  the  fecret  of  their  teftaments  to  others,  to 
write  it  with  their  own  hand,  and  to  clofe  it  in  the  pre- 
fence of  feven  wdtneffes,  declaring  to  them,  that  it  is  their 
teftament ; after  which  it  is  to  be  figned  by  all  the  feven 
witneffes. 

Otherwife,  to  make  a folemn  teftament,  it  was  required 
to  be  attefted  by  feven  witneffes,  and  fealed  with  their 
feals. 

Yet  the  military  teftament  was  not  fubjedt  to  fo  many  for- 
malities : the  foldier  was  fuppofed  too  much  employed  in 
defending  the  laws,  to  be  fubjetl  to  the  trouble  of  knowing 
them.  His  tumultuary  profeffion  excufed  him  from  obferv- 
ing  all  the  rules.  See  Military. 

Teftaments,  wherein  fathers  diipofed  of  their  eftates 
among  their  children,  had  particular  privileges,  and  were 
difpenfed  from  moft  of  the  ordinary  formalities. 

Testament,  Prolate  of  a.  See  Probate  and  Will. 

Testament,  Old  and  Ne'w,'m  Sacred  Hijlory.  The  moft 
common  and  general  divifion  of  the  canonical  books  of 
feripture,  is  that  of  the  Old  and  New  Teftament.  (See 
Canon.)  The  Hebrew  word  Berith,  from  which  it  is 
tranfiated,  properly  fignifies  “ Covenant.”  Accordingly  St. 
Paul  (2  Cor,  iii.  6 — 18.),  W'hen  he  is  (hewfing  the  fuperior 
excellence  of  the  gofpel  covenant,  or  the  difpenfation  by 
Chrift  above  the  legal  covenant,  or  the  difpenfation  by 
Mofes,  ufes  the  word  teftament,  not  only  for  the  covenant 
itfelf,  but  likewife  for  the  books  in  which  it  is  c'outained. 
The  Hebrew  term  berith,  invariably  rendered  cos-e- 

nant  by  our  tranflators  in  the  Old  Teftament,  is  uniformly 
tranfiated  AiaQtixn  in  the  Septuagint  ; and  in  the  writings 
of  the  apoftles  and  evangelifts,  the  words  r 
are  almoll  always  rendered  by  our  tranflators  the  New 
Teftament.  It  is  obferved,  that  the  Hebrew  term  cor- 
refponds  much  better  to  the  Englifh  word  “ Covenant,” 
though  not  in  every  cafe  perfectly  equivalent,  than  to 
“ Teftament  and  yet  the  w^ord  i'laimr,  in  claffical  ufe, 
is  more  frequently  rendered  Teftament.  Our  tranflators, 
ancient  and  modern,  Iiave  probably  been  led  to  render  it 
Teftament,  by  the  manner  in  which  the  author  of  the  epiftle 
to  the  Hebrews  argues  (ch.  ix.  16,  17.),  in  allufion  to  the 
claffical  acceptation  of  the  term.  The  term  Neva  is  added 
to  diilinguifli  the  religious  inftitution  of  Jefus  Chrift  from 
the  Old  Covenant,  that  is,  the  difpenfation  of  Mofes.  Ac- 
cordingly the  two  covenants  are  always  in  feripture  the  two 
difpenlations,  or  religious'  inllitutions  ; that  under  Mofes  is 
the  Old,  and  that  under  the  Meffiah  is  the  New.  Hencq, 
from  (ignifying  the  two  religious  difpenfations,  they  came 
foon  to  denote  the  books  in  wdiich  what  related  to  thefe 
difpenfations  was  contained  ; the  feveral  writings  of  the 
3 D 2 Jews 
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Jews  being  called  TraXaia  and  the  writings  fuper- 

added  by  the  apolUes  and  evangelills,  4 KXivrt  StaStiKn. 

The  New  Tellament  confifted  very  -anciently  of  two 
codes  or  colleftions,  called  gofpels  and  epiflles.  This  was 
the  cafe  in  the  time  of  Ignatius,  and  alfo  in  the  time  of 
Tertullian,  who  dillinguiihes  the  gofpels  by  the  names  of 
the  writers,  and  calls  them  our  “ Digefta,”  or  digefts,  in 
allufion,  as  it  feems,  to  fome  colleftion  of  the  Roman  laws 
digelled  into  order.  As  to  the  order  of  the  feveral  gof- 
pels, it  appears,  that  in  Tertullian’s  time  they  were  dif- 
pofed,  at  leaft  in  the  African  churches,  according  to  the 
quality  of  the  writers  ; thofe  two  occurring  firlt  which 
were  written  by  apollles,  and  then  the  other  two  written 
by  apofliolical  men.  In  fome  of  the  moll  ancient  MSS. 
now  extant,  the  order  of  the  feveral  evangelills  is  thus; 
Matthew,  John,  Luke,  Mark.  The  order  of  the  four 
gofpels  has  been  generally  this:  Matthew,  Mark,  Luke, 
John  ; then  follow  the  A6ls,  St.  Paul’s  epillles,  the  Catholic 
epillles,  and  the  Revelation.  It  fufficiently  appears,  from  a 
variety  of  confiderations  fuggefted  by  the  excellent  Dr. 
Lardner,  that  the  books  of  the  New  Tellament,  coniilling  of 
a colledlion  of  faci'ed  writings,  in  two  parts,  one  called 
Gofpel  or  Gofpels,  or  Evangelicon  ; the  other  Epillles,  or 
Apollle  or  Apollles,  or  Apollolicon,  were  only  known, 
read,  and  made  ufe  of  by  Chrillians.  (See  Canon.)  It 
has  been  a fubjeft  of  fome  difpute,  whether  any  facred  books 
of  the  New  Tellament  have  been  loll  ; but  there  are  many 
confiderations,  tending  to  fatisfy  us,  that  no  facred  writings 
of  the  apollles  of  Chrill  are  loll. 

The  four  gofpels,  in  our  poireffion,  were  written  for  the 
benefit  of  thofe  who  would  undoubtedly  receive  them  with 
refpedl,  keep  them  with  care,  and  recommend  them  to 
others  ; and  if  any  other  fuch  authentic  hillories  of  Jefus 
Chrill  had  been  written  by  apollles,  or  apollolical  men,  they 
would  have  been  received,  and  preferved  in  like  manner. 
The  book  of  the  Adis,  which  we  llill  have,  was  the  only 
authentic  hiftory  of  the  preaching  of  the  apollles  after  our 
Lord’s  afcenfion,  which  they  had  in  their  hands,  or  had  heard 
of ; confequen'dy  there  was  no  other  fuch  hillory  to  be 
loft.  The  epillles  of  Paul,  James,  Peter,  John,  Jude,  were 
fent  to  churches,  people,  or  particular  perfons,  who  would 
ftiew  them  great  regard  when  received,  would  carefully  pre- 
ferve  them,  and  readily  communicate  them  to  others,  that 
they  might  take  copies  of  them,  and  ufe  them  for  their 
eftablilhment  in  religion  and  virtue ; and  if  other  fuch 
epillles  had  been  written,  the  cafe  would  have  been  much  the 
fame,  nor  could  any  of  them  have  been  eafily  loft.  Belides, 
the  apollles  and  evangelills,  who  drew  up  any  writings  for 
the  inftrudlion  or  confirmation  of  Chrillian  people,  mull 
have  been  careful  of  them.  Upon  the  whole,  we  have  no 
fufficient  reafons  for  believing,  that  any  facred  writings  of 
the  New  Tellament  have  been  loft.  All  the  books  of  the 
New  Tellameht  were  written  in  Greek,  except  the  gofpel 
of  St.  Matthew,  who,  according  to  St.  Jerom,  firft  wrote 
in  Judea  in  the  Hebrew  language.  Tertullian,  as  well  as 
many  other  ancient  writers,  afford  us  various  teftimonies  to 
the  integrity  and  genuinenefs  of  the  gofpels  and  other  books 
of  the  New  Tellament  in  his  time,  as  well  as  to  their  divine 
infpiration.  See  Bible. 

Although  the  New  Tellament  was  written  in  Greek,  an 
acquaintance  with  the  Greek  dallies  will,  not  be  found  fo 
conducive  to  the  interpretation  of  it,  as  an  acquaintance  with 
the  ancient  Hebrew  feriptures.  The  propriety  of  its  being 
written  in  the  Greek  language  will  appear  from  the  follow- 
ing hillorical  fadt.  After  the  Macedonian  conquefts,  and 
tlie  divifion  which  the  Grecian  empire  underwent  among  the 
commanders  on  the  death  of  their  chief,  Greek  foon 


became  the  language  of  the  people  of  rank  through  all  the 
extenfive  dominions  which  had  been  fubdued  by  Alexander. 
The  perfecutions  with  which  the  Jews  were  haralfed  under 
Antiochus  Epiphanes,  concurring  with  feveral  other  caufes,. 
occafioned  the  difperfion  of  a great  part  of  their  nation 
throughout  the  provinces  of  Afia  Minor,  Affyria,  Phoenicia, 
Perfia,  Arabia,  Libya,  and  Eg^'pt ; which  difperfion  was 
in  procefs  of  time  extended  to  Achaia,  Macedonia,  and 
Italy.  The  unavoidable  confequence  of  this  was  in  a few 
ages,  to  all  thofe  who  fettled  in  diftant  lands,  the  total  lofs 
of  that  dialedl,  which  their  fathers  had  brought  out  of 
Babylon  into  Paleftine,  excepting  only  amongft  the  learned. 
At  length  a complete  verfion  of  the  feriptures  of  the  Old 
Tellament  was  made  into  Greek  ; a language  which  was 
then,  and  continued  for  many  ages  afterwards,  in  far  more 
general  ufe  than  any  other.  (See  Septuagint.)  The 
Jews,  who  inhabited  Grecian  cities,  where  the  oriental 
tongue  was  unknown,  would  be  naturally  anxious  to  obtain 
copies  of  this  tranflation.  Wherever  Greek  was  the  mother- 
tongue,  this  verfion  would  be  gradually  adopted  into  ufe 
not  only  in  private  in  .Tewilh  houfes,  but  alfo  in  public  ia 
their  fchools  and  fynagogues,  for  the  explanation  of  the 
weekly  lelfons  from  the  law  and  the  prophets.  The  llyle  of  it 
would  confequently  foon  become  the  ftandard  of  language 
to  them  with  regard  to  religious  fubjedls.  Hence  would 
arife  a certain  uniformity  in  phrafeology  and  idiom  among 
the  Grecian  Jews,  wherefoever  difperfed,  in  refpedl  of  their 
religion  and  facred  rites,  whatever  might  be  the  particular 
dialedts  which  prevailed  in  the  places  of  their  refidence,  and 
were  ufed  by  them  in  converfing  on  ordinary  matters.  From 
the  conformity  and  peculiarity  in  language  now  noticed, 
fome  critics,  in  order  to  dillinguifli  the  idioms  of  the  LXX 
and  New  Tellament  from  that  of  common  Greek,  have 
termed  it  Helletiiflic ; which  fee.  Under  that  article  we 
have  intimated,  that  the  habit  which  the  apollles  and  evan- 
gelifts  had  of  reading  the  feriptures,  and  hearing  them  read, 
whether  in  the  original  or  in  the  ancient  verfion  ; would,  by 
infedling  their  llyle,  co-operate  with  the  tendency  which, 
as  natives  of  Paleftine,  they  would  derive  from  converfation, 
to  intermix  Hebraifms  and  Chaldaifms  in  their  writings. 
Some  modern  writers,  whilft  they  have  adverted  to  this  cir- 
cumllance,  have  defended  the  dirition  of  the  facred  penmen  of 
the  New  Tellament,  and  extolled  it  as  altogether  pure  and 
elegant.  Among  thefe  we  may  reckon  Pfochenius  and 
Blackwall,  who,  with  this  view,  have  made  diligent  refearches 
among  the  writings  of  the  ancient  Greeks,  for  the  difeovery 
of  words  and  phrafes,  which  might  appear  to  refemble  what 
has  been  accounted  Hebraifm  or  Syriafm  in  the  New  Tefta- 
ment.  Whereas  the  writings  of  the  New  Tellament  carry, 
in  the  very  expreffion  and  idiom,  an  intrinfic  and  irrefiftible 
evidence  of  their  authenticity.  They  are  fuch  as,  in  refpedl  of 
llyle,  could  not  but  have  been  written  by  .lews,  and  hardly 
even  by  Jews  fuperior  in  rank  and  education  to  thofe  whofe 
names  they  bear;  and  yet,  under  this  homely  garb,  we  find 
the  moll  exalted  fentiments,  the  clofeft  reafoning,  the  pureft 
morality,  and  the  fublimeft  dodlrine. 

Abftradling  from  that  loweft  kind  of  beauty  in  language, 
which  refults  from  its  foftnefs  and  harmony,  confidered  as 
an  objeft  to  the  ear,  every  excellency  of  llyle  is  relative, 
arifing  folely  from  its  fitnefs  for  producing,  in  the  mind  of 
the  hearer,  the  end  intended  by  the  writer.  Now  in  this 
view  it  is  evident,  that  a llyle  and  manner  may,  to  readers 
of  one  denomination,  convey  the  writer’s  fentiments  with 
energy  as  well  as  perfpicuity,  which,  to  thofe  of  a different 
denomination,  would  convey  them  feebly,  darkly,  and, 
when  judged  by  their  rules  of  propriety,  improperly.  This 
feems  to  have  been  adlually  the  cafe  with  the  writers  of  the 
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New  Teftament.  The  language  of  Matthew,  Mark,  Luke, 
and  John,  is  better  adapted  to  the  readers,  for  whofe  ufe 
the  Gofpels  and  Afts  were  at  firft  compofed,  than  the  lan- 
guage of  Plato  or  Demofthenes  would  have  been. 

If  we  would  enter  thoroughly  into  the  idiom  of  the  New 
Teftament,  we  muft  familiarife  ourfelves  to  that  of  the  Sep- 
tuagint  ; and  if  we  would  enter  thoroughly  into  the  idiom 
of  the  Septuagint,  we  muft  accuftom  ourfelves  to  the  ftudy, 
not  only  of  the  original  of  the  Old  Teftament,  but  of  the 
dialed!  fpoken  in  Paleftine  between  the  return  of  the  Jews 
from  the  Babylonifh  captivity,  and  the  deftrudlion  of  Jeru- 
falem  by  the  Romans  ; for  this  laft,  as  well  as  the  Hebrew, 
has  affedted  the  language  both  of  the  old.  Greek  tranflation 
and  of  the  New  Teftament. 

Such  is  the  origin  and  the  charadter  of  the  idiom,  which 
prevails  in  the  writings  of  the  apoftles  and  evangelifts, 
and  the  remarkable  conformity  of  the  new  revelation  we 
have  by  them,  though  written  in  a different  language,  to 
the  idiom  of  the  old.  It  has  been  diftinguifhed  in  the 
former  by  the  name  Helleniftic,  not  with  critical  accuracy, 
if  regard  be  had  to  the  derivation  of  the  word,  but  with 
fufficient  exadlnefs,  if  attention  be  given  to  the  application 
which  the  Hebrews  made  of  the  term  Hellenift,  by  which 
they  diftinguiffied  their  Jewifh  brethren,  who  lived  in  Grecian 
cities  and  fpoke  Greek.  It  has  been  by  fome  of  late,  after 
father  Simon  of  the  Oratory,  more  properly  termed  the 
Greek  of  the  fynagogue.  It  is  acknowledged,  that  it 
cannot  ftridtly  be  denominated  a feparate  language,  or  even 
dialed!,,  when  the  term  dialed!  is  conceived  to  imply  pecu- 
liarities in  declenfion  and  conjugation.  But,  with  the 
greateft  juftice,  it  is  denominated  a peculiar  idiom,  being 
not  only  Hebrew  and  Chaldaic  phrafes  put  in  Greek  words, 
but  even  fingle  Greek  words  ufed  in  fenfes  in  which  they 
never  occur  in  the  writings  of  profane  autliors,  and  which 
can  be  learnt  only  from  the  extent  of  fignification  given  to 
.fome  Hebrew  or  Chaldaic  word,  correfponding  to  the 
I Greek  in  its  primitive  and  mol!  ordinary  fenfe.  This  dif- 
; ference  in  idiom  conftitutes  a difficulty  of  another  kind 
j from  that  which  is  created  by  a difference  in  dialed!  ; a dif- 

ificulty  much  harder  to  be  furmounted,  as  it  does  not  affed! 
the  form  of  the  words,  but  the  meaning. 

It  is  pertinent,  however,  to  obferve,  that  the  above  re- 
! marks  on  the  Greek  of  the  New  Teftament,  do  not  imply 
I that  there  was  any  thing  which  could  be  called  idiomatical 
I or  vulgar  in  the  language  of  our  Lord  himfclf,  who  taught 
always  in  his  mother  tongue.  His  apoftles  and  evangelifts, 
on  the  contrary,  who  w'rote  in  Greek,  were,  in  writing, 
obliged  to  tranllate  the  inftrudtions  received  from  liim  into 
a foreign  language  of  a very  different  ftrud!ure,  and  for 
the  ufe  of  people  accuftomed  to  a peculiar  idiom.  The  ap- 
parently reiped!ful  manner  in  which  our  Saviour  was  accofted 
by  all  ranks  of  his  countrymen,  and  in  which  they  ipoke 
. of  his  teaching,  ffiew's  that  he  w'as  iiniverfally  confidered  as 
[ a perfon  of  eminent  knowledge  and  abilities.  It  was  the 
amazing  fuccefs  of  his  difcourfes  to  the  people,  in  com- 
manding the  attention  and  reverence  of  all  who  heard 
him,  whicli  firft  awakened  the  jealoufy  of  the  fcribes  and 
j pharifees. 

Although  all  the  writers  of  the  New  Teftament  \vrote  in 
the  idiom  of  the  fynagogue,  we  are  not  to  conclude  from 
hence,  that  there  is  no  difcernible  diverlity  in  their  ftyles. 
As  the  fame  language  admits  of  a variety  of  diale£!s,  and 
even  of  provincial  and  foreign  idioms,  fo  the  fame  dialed! 
and  the.  lame  idiom  are  fufceptible  of  a variety  of  ftyles. 

I The  llyle  of  Paul  has  fomething  peculiar,  by  wliich,  in  our 
opinion,  there  would  be  no  difficulty  in  diitinguiftiing  him 
from  any  other  writer.  .A  difcerning  I'eadcr  would  not 


readily  confound  the  ftyle  of  Luke  with  that  of  either  of 
the  evangelifts  who  preceded  him,  Matthew  or  Mark  ; and 
ftill  lefs  would  he  miftake  the  apoftle  John’s  didfion  for  that 
of  any  other  penman  of  the  New  Teftament.  The  fame 
differences  of  ftyle  will  be  difcovered  by  one  who  is  but 
moderately  converfant  in  Hebrew  in  the  writers  of  the  Old 
Teftament.  In  it  we  have  ftill  greater  variety  than  in  the 
New.  Some  of  the  books  are  written  in  profe  and  fome 
in  verfe : and  in  each,  the  differences  between  one  book  and 
another  are  confiderable.  In  the  book  of  Job,  for  inftance, 
the  charadler  of  the  ftyle  is  remarkably  peculiar.  What 
can  be  more  diflimilar  in  this  refped!,  though  both  are  ex- 
cellent in  their  kind,  than  the  towering  flights  of  the  fub- 
lime  Ifaiah,  and  the  plaintive  ftrains  of  the  pathetic  Jere- 
miah ? In  the  books  of  Scripture  we  can  fpecify  the  con- 
cife  ftyle  and  the  copious,  the  elevated  and  the  fimple,  the 
aphoriftic  and  the  diffufe. 

How  this  diverlity  of  ftyle  is  reconcileable  with  the  ide^ 
of  infpiration,  we  have  attempted  to  fhew  under  the  article 
Inspiration.  See  Campbell’s  Prelim.  Diff. 

For  other  particulars  in  connexion  with  the  fubjed!  of 
this  ai'ticle,  fee  Bible  and  Canon. 

TESTAMENTARY  Adoption.  See  Adoption. 

Testamentary  Caufes,  in  Lazv,  are  thofe  that  relate  to 
teftaments,  which  were  originally  cognizable  in  the  king’s 
courts  of  common  law,  vi%,  the  county-courts  ; and  after- 
wards transferred  to  the  jurifdidtion  of  the  church,  by  the 
favour  of  the  crown,  as  a natural  confequence  of  granting  to 
the  biftiops  the  adminiftration  of  inteftates’  effedts.  This  Ipi- 
ritua!  jurifdidtion  of  teftamentary  caufes  is  a peculiar  conili- 
tution  of  this  illand  ; for  in  ahnoft  all  other  (even  inpopilh) 
countries,  all  matters  teftamentary  are  of  the  jurifdidtion  of 
the  civil  magiftrate.  And  that  this  privilege  is  enjoyed  by 
the  clergy  in  England  not  as  a matter  of  ecclefiaftical  right, 
but  by  the  fpecial  favour  and  indulgence  of  the  municipal 
law,  and  as  it  ftiould  feem  by  fome  public  adt  of  the  great 
council,  is  freely  acknowledged  by  Lindewode,  the  ableft 
canonift  of  the  fifteenth  century  ; and  about  a century  be- 
fore, in  a canon  of  archbiftiop  Stratford  ; alfo  by  the  confti- 
tutions  of  cardinal  Otliobon  ; and  likewife  by  archbiftiop 
Parker,  in  the  time  of  queen  Elizabeth.  At  what  period 
of  time  the  ecclefiaftical  jurifdidtion  of  teftaments  and  intef- 
tacies  began  in  England,  is  not  afeertained  by  any  ancient 
writer.  It  appears  the  foreign  clergy  were  early  ambitious 
of  this  power,  tliough  they  were  curbed  by  the  edict  of  the 
emperor  Juftin,  which  reftrained  the  infinuation  or  probate 
of  teftaments  (as  formerly)  to  the  office  of  the  magiper 
ctnfits  : but  afterwards  by  the  canon  law  it  was  allowed,  that 
the  biffiop  might  compel,  by  ecclefiaftical  cenfures,  the  per- 
formance of  a bequeft  to  pious  ufes.  And  therefore  it  fell 
within  the  jurifdidtion  of  the  fpiritual  courts,  by  the  exprefs 
words  of  the  charter  of  king  William  I.  which  feparated 
thofe  courts  from  the  temporal.  And  afterwards,  when  king 
Flenry  I.  by  his  coronation-charter,  diredted  that  the  goods 
of  an  inteftate  ftiould  be  divided  for  the  good  of  his  foul, 
this  made  all  inteftacies  immediately  fpiritual  caufes,  as  much 
as  a legacy  to  pious  ufes  had  been  before.  This  therefore, 
fays  judge  Blackltone,  we  may  poffibiy  conjedture,  was  the 
era  referred  to  by  Stratford  and  Othobon,  when  the  king,  by 
the  advice  of  the  prelates,  and  with  the  cenfent  of  his  barons, 
invefted  the  church  with  this  privilege. 

This  jurifdidtion  is  principally  exercifed  with  us  in  the 
confiftory  courts  of  every  diocefan  biftiop,  or  in  the  pre- 
rogative court  of  the  metropolitan  originally  ; and  in  the 
arches  court,  and  courts  of  delegates  by  appeal.  It  is 
divifible  into  three  branches  ; the  probate  of  wills,  the  grant- 
ing of  adminiftrations,  and  the  filing  for  legacies.  The  two 
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former  of  which,  when  no  oppofition  is  made,  are  granted 
merely  ex  officio  et  debito  jujlitie,  and  are  then  the  ob  jeft  of 
what  is  called  the  voluntary,  and  not  the  contentious  jurifdic- 
tion.  But  when  a caveat  is  entered  againll  proving  the  will 
or  granting  adminiftration,  and  a fuit  thereupon  follows,  in 
order  to  determine  either  the  validity  of  the  tellament,  or 
who  hath  a right  to  the  adminiftration,  this  claim  and  obftruc- 
tion  are  remedied  by  the  fentence  of  the  fpiritual  court, 
either  by  eftablifhing  the  will,  or  granting  the  adminiftra- 
tion. Blackftone’s  Com.  vol.  ii.  See  Subtractfon  of 
Legacies. 

Testamentary  Guardian,  Succejfion,  and  Tutorage.  See 
the  fubftantives. 

TESTAMENTO  Annexo,  Adminijlration  cum.  If  a 
teftator  makes  his  will,  without  naming  any  executors,  or  if 
he  names  incapable  perfons,  or  if  the  executors  named  refufe 
to  aft  ; in  any  of  thefe  cafes,  the  ordinary  muft  grant  admi- 
niftration cum  tejlamento  annexo,  to  fome  other  perfon. 

TESTAMENTS  of  theTwelve  Patriarchs,  mEcclefaJlical 
Hiflory,  a kind  of  apocryphal  or  fuppofititious  book,  in  which 
thofe  patriarchs  are  introduced,  fpeaking  their  lail  dying 
words,  containing  prediftions  of  things  future,  and  rules  of 
virtue  and  piety  ; which  they  deliver  to  their  fons  as  a choice 
treafure,  to  be  carefully  preferved,  and  to  be  delivered  by 
them  to  their  children.  We  have  feveral  editions  of  thefe  in 
Latin  ; they  were  ftrft  publiihed  in  Greek,  by  Grabe,  and 
from  his  edition  republiftied  by  Fabricius ; and  tranflated 
into  Englifti  by  Mr.  Whifton.  Cave  places  the  anonymous 
author  of  this  book  in  the  year  192,  or  nearer  the  beginning 
of  the  fecond  century.  They  are  cited  by  Origen,  and, 
therefore,  were  probably  written  before  his  time.  Grabe 
thinks  they  were  written  before  the  time  of  our  Saviour,  and 
afterwards  interpolated  by  a Chriftian.  But  Mr.  Whifton 
alTerts,  that  they  are  really  genuine,  and  one  of  the  facred 
apocryphal,  or  concealed  books  of  the  Old  Tellament. 
Cave  fuppofes  that  this  book  was  written  by  a judaizing 
Chriftian  ; Grabe  apprehends  that  it  was  written  in  He- 
brew : Beaufobre  is  of  opinion  that  it  was  forged  at  the  end 
of  the  ftrft,  or  beginning  of  the  fecond  century,  by  fome 
Chriftian  converted  from  Judaifm,  and  he  fufpefts  that  the 
author  was  an  Ebionite,  and  that  he  believed  Jefus  to  be  the 
fon  of  Jofeph  and  Mary.  Dr.  Lardner  is  pofttive  that  thefe 
teftaments  are  not  the  real  laft  woi-ds  of  the  twelve  patri- 
archs ; but  the  clear  knowledge  of  Chriftian  affairs  and 
principles  fliews  this  book  to  have  been  written,  or  elfe  very 
much  interpolated,  after  the  publication  of  the  Chriftian 
religion.  He  fays,  there  is  nothing  in  this  work  that  might 
not  have  been  written  by  a learned  Jew  of  the  fecond  cen- 
tury or  later,  though  he  thinks  that  the  author  was  a Chrif- 
tian, and  well  verfed  in  the  Jewifti  learning  ; and  moreover 
he  is  of  opinion,  that  he  is  placed  early  enough  by  Cave,  at 
the  year  192.  Lardner’s  Works,  vol.  ii. 

TESTATOR,  or  Testatrix,  the  perfon  who  makes 
his  or  her  will  and  teftament. 

M.  Gillet  fliews,  that  a perfon  incapable  of  a legacy  can- 
not demand  any  fum  which  the  teftator  in  his  teftament  de- 
clares himfelf  indebted  to  him  in  ; in  regard  fuch  a declara- 
tion of  debt  is  prefumed  a fraud  againll  the  intention  of 
the  law. 

TESTATUM,  in  Law,  a writ  in  perfonal  aftions  ; 
where,  if  the  defendant  cannot  be  arrefted  on  a capias  in  the 
county  where  the  aftion  is  laid,  but  is  returned  non  ef  in- 
ventus by  the  fheriff,  this  writ  fhall  be  fent  into  any  other 
county,  where  fuch  perfon  is  thought  to  be,  or  to  have 
wherewithal  to  fatisfy  the  demand. 

It  is  called  tefatum,  becaufe  the  Iheriff  has  before  tefti- 
jled,  that  the  defendant  was  not  to  be  found  in  his  bailiwick. 


TESTE,  a term  commonly  ufed  in  the  clofe  of  a writ, 
where  the  date  is  contained,  which  begins  with  Tefe  meipfo, 
if  it  be  an  original  writ  ; or,  if  judicial,  Tefe,  the  lord  chief 
jufice,  &c.  according  to  the  court  whence  it  comes.  In 
fome  ancient  formulas,  we  read  Tefe  cufode  AngVue.  There 
muft  be  at  lead  fifteen  days  between  the  telle  and  return  of 
every  procefs  awarded  from  the  king’s  bench  into  any 
foreign  county.  See  Writ. 

TESTENICH,  in  Geography,  a fmall  ifland  in  the  gulf 
of  Venice.  N.  lat.  44°  54'.  E.  long.  14°  47'. 

TESTER.  See.TESTON. 

TESTES,  TKSTicvhi, 'm  Anatomy  ; quia  virilitatem  tef- 
tantur  ; glandular  bodies,  peculiar  to  the  male  fex  of  animals, 
ferving  the  office  of  fecreting  the  fecundating  fluid  : hence 
their  removal  deprives  an  animal  of  the  power  of  propagating 
its  kind.  See  Generation,  Male  Organs  of. 

The  telles  are  wanting  in  moll  of  the  filli  kind.  The  fpinofe 
fifties  in  general  have  neither  telles  nor  parallatie  ; but  all 
the  cetaceous  fifties  have  them,  and  not  a few  of  the  cartila- 
ginous kinds.  Thofe  filli  that  have  them,  have  always  two, 
as  in  land-anim.als  ; but  they  differ  much  in  figure  and  fituation 
in  the  feveral  kinds,  particularly  in  the  whale  and  flat -filli. 
See  Anatomv  ofYisa. 

Testes  of  the  Brain,  two  fmall  hemifperical  eminences, 
fituated  at  the  pofterior  and  inferior  afpedl  of  the  optic 
thalami,  and  now  more  generally  known,  together  with  two 
very  fimilar  ones  immediately  above  them,  by  the  name  of 
tubercula  quadrigemina.  See  Brain. 

Testes  Synodales.  See  Synodales. 

TESTI,  Fuly'IO,  Count,  in  Biography,  an  Italian  poet, 
was  born  in  1593,  at  Ferrara,  and  fettling,  when  young,  at 
Modena,  he  rofe  to  the  higheft  offices  and  honours  of  the 
Hate.  Neverthelefs,  alternate  profperity  and  adverfity  vifited 
him  : inconftant  and  ambitious,  he  fell  into  difgrace  with 
Francis  I.  who  imprifoned  him  in  the  citadel  of  Modena, 
where  he  died  in  1646.  His  poems  are  chiefly  of  the  lyric 
clafs.  The  produftions  of  his  maturer  judgment  are  dif- 
tinguiftied  above  thofe  of  his  contemporaries  for  vigour  and 
poetical  fpirit  ; and  fome  of  them,  with  refpedl  to  elevation 
of  fentiment  and  beauty  of  imagery,  will  bear  comparifon 
with  the  produdlions  of  the  bell  Italian  poets.  He  alfo 
attempted  tragedy  in  two  compofitions,  intitled  “ Arfinda,” 
and  “ L’lfola  d’Alcina;”  but  their  ftyle  is  lyric  rather 
than  dramatic  compofition.  Tirabofchi.  Gen.  Biog. 

TESTIBFTS  Hiis;  See  Hiis. 

TESTICLE,  Testis,  in  Anatomy.  See  Generation. 

Testicle,  Difeafd,  in  Surgery.  See  Sarcocele,  Hy- 
drocele, Fungus  the  Teficle,  Fungus  Hamdtodes, 
Hernia  Humoralis,  &c. 

Testicle,  Operation  of  removing.  See  Castration. 

TESTIGOS,  Los,  in  Geography,  a duller  of  fmall 
iflands,  about  ten  leagues  from  the  continent  of  South  Ame- 
rica, and  the  fame  dillaijce  from  the  ifland  of  Grenada.  N. 
lat.  1 1°  25'.  W.  long.  62°  5'. 

TESTIMON,  a town  of  Pruffia,  in  the  province  of 
Ermeland  ; 16  miles  S.S.E.  of  Hillberg, 

TESTIMONIAL,  a kind  of  certificate,  figned  either 
by  the  mailer  and  fellows  of  the  college,  wjiere  a perfon  lall 
refided,  or  by  three,  at  leaft,  reverend  divines,  wlio  knew  him 
well  for  three  years  laft  pall ; giving  an  account  of  the  con- 
duft  and  learning  of  the  perfon. 

Such  a tellimonial  is  always  required  before  holy  orders 
are  conferred  ; and  the  biftiop  even  ordinarily  demands  one 
of  a prieft  before  he  admits  him  to  a benefice. 

Testimonial  is  alfo  a certificate  under  the  hand  of  a 
juftice  of  peace,  teftifying  the  time  and  place  when  and  where 
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a foldier  or  mariner  landed,  and  the  place  of  his  dwelling, 
and  whither  he  is  to  pafs. 

TESTIMONY.  See  Evidence. 

Teftimony  is  a ferious  intimation  from  another  of  any  fa£t 
or  obfervation,  as  being  what  he  remembers  to  liave  feen, 
heard,  or  experienced.  The  evidence  of  teftimony  is  either 
oral  or  written.  Some  have  unreafonably  fuppofed,  that 
this  kind  of  evidence  is  folely  and  originally  derived  from 
experience.  With  regard  to  this  it  may  be  obferved,  that 
the  evidence  of  teftimony  is  to  be  coniidered  as  ftridlly  logi- 
cal, no  farther  than  human  veracity,  in  general,  or  the  vera- 
city of  witnefles  of  fuch  a charafter,  and  in  fuch  circum- 
ftances  in  particular,  is  fupported,  or  hath  not  been  refuted 
by  experience.  But  that  teftimony,  antecedently  to  expe- 
rience, hath  a natural  influence  on  belief,  is  undeniable,  in 
which  refpeft  it  refembles  memory.  And  in  what  regards 
Angle  fails,  it  is  a more  adequate  evidence  than  any  conclu- 
fions  from  experience.  When  experience  is  applied  to  the  dif- 
covery  of  the  truth  in  a particular  incident,  the  evidence  is 
called  prefumptive  ; whereas  ample  teftimony  is  accounted  a 
pofitive  proof  of  the  fail.  Teftimony  is  capable  of  giving 
us  abfolute  certainty  even  of  the  moft  miraculous  fail,  or  of 
what  is  contrary  to  uniform  experience.  To  this,  when  we 
have  no  pofitive  reafons  of  millrull  or  doubt,  we  are,  by  an 
original  principle  of  our  nature  (analogous  to  that  which 
compels  our  faith  in  memory ),  led  to  give  an  unlimited  affent. 
As  on  memory  alone  is  founded  the  merely  perfonal  expe- 
rience of  the  individual,  fo  on  teftimony,  in  concurrence  with 
memory,  is  founded  the  much  more  extenfive  experience, 
which  is  not  originally  our  own,  but  derived  from  others. 
See  on  this  fubjedl  Campbell’s  Philof.  of  Rhet.  vol.  i.  book  i. 
chap.  5.  and  Diflertation  on  Miracles,  part  i.  fedl.  i.  and  i. 
See  Faith. 

For  the  credibility  of  human  teftimony,  fee  Certitude. 

TESTINA,  in  Ancient  Geography,  a town  of  Italy,  be- 
longing to  the  Sabines,  placed  by  D’Anville  S.W.  of  Ami- 
ternum. 

TESTING,  in  Metallurgy,  denotes  the  operation  of  re- 
ftning  large  quantities  of  gold  and  filver,  by  means  of  lead,  in 
the  veffel  called  a tejl.  This  operation  is  performed  by  the  de- 
ftrudlion,  vitrification,  and  fcorification  of  all  the  extraneous 
and  deftrudlible  metallic  fubftances  with  which  thofe  noble 
metals  are  alloyed.  It  confifts  in  adding  to  the  alloyed  gold 
and  filver,  a certain  quantity  of  lead,  and  in  expofing  after- 
wards this  mafs  to  the  adlion  of  the  fire.  The  lead,  by  increaf- 
ing  the  proportion  of  imperfedl  metals,  prevents  them  from 
being  fo  well  covered  and  protedled  by  the  pcrfedl  metals  ; 
by  uniting  with  thefe,  it  communicates  to  them  a property 
it  has  of  lofing  very  eafily  a great  part  of  its  inflammable 
principle  ; and  laftly,  by  its  vitrifying  and  fufmg  property, 
which  it  exercifes  with  all  its  force  upon  the  calcined  and 
naturally  refratlory  parts  of  the  other  metals,  it  facilitates 
and  accelerates  the  fufion,  the  fcorification,  and  feparation 
of  thefe  metals.  The  lead,  which  in  this  operation  is  piin- 
fied,  and  fcorifies  along  with  it  the  imperfetl  metals,  fepa- 
rates  from  the  metallic  mafs  with  which  it  is  then  incapable 
of  remaining  united  : it  floats  upon  the  furface  of  the  melted 
mafs  ; becaufe  by  lofing  part  of  its  phlogillon,  (according 
to  the  former  languiige  of  chemills, ) it  lofes  alfo  part  of  its 
fpecific  gravity,  and  laftly  it  vitrifies.  The  removal  of  the 
vitrified  matter  in  the  procefs  is  procured  either  by  the  na- 
ture of  the  veffel  in  which  the  melted  matter  is  contained, 
and  which,  being  porous,  abforbs  and  imbibes  the  fcorified 
matter  as  fall  as  it  is  formed  ; or  by  a channel  cut  in  the 
edge  of  the  veffel  through  which  the  matter  flows  out. 

The  procefs  of  telling  is  generally  performed  in  the  fame  man- 
lier as  that  of  cupellation.  See  Assaving  and  CoTEXLiNG. 


But  when  great  quantities  of  bafe  metal  are  to  be  worked 
off  from  a little  gold,  recourfe  is  had  to  a more  expeditious 
method,  that  of  telling  before  the  bellows.  An  oval  teft 
is  placed  in  a cavity,  made  in  a hearth  of  a convenient  height, 
and  fome  moillened  land  or  allies  preffed  round  it  to  keep  it 
Heady  : the  nofe  of  a bellows  is  diredled  along  its  furface, 
in  fuch  a manner,  that  if  alhes  are  fprinkled  in  the  cavity  of 
the  teft,  the  bellows  may  blow  them  completely  out ; fome 
have  an  iron  plate  fixed  before  the  bellows,  to  diredl  the 
blaft  downwards.  To  keep  the  furface  of  the  teft  from 
being  injured  in  putting  in  the  metal,  fome  cloths  or  pieces 
of  paper  are  interpofed.  The  fuel  confifts  of  billets  of 
barked  oak,  laid  on  the  fides  of  the  teft,  with  others  laid 
crofs-wife  on  thefe  ; the  bellows  impels  the  flame  on  the 
metal,  clears  the  furface  of  alhes  or  fparks  of  coal,  haftens 
the  fcorification  of  the  lead,  and  blows  oft  the  fcoria,  as  fall 
as  it  is  formed,  to  one  end  of  the  teft,  where  it  runs  out 
through  a notch  made  for  that  purpofe.  About  two-thirds 
of  the  fcorified  lead  may  be  thus  collcdled  ; the  reft  being 
partly  abforbed  by  the  teft,  and  partly  diflipated  by  the 
adlioii  of  the  bellows.  Care  mult  be  taken  not  to  urge  the 
blaft  too  ftrongly,  left  fome  portion  of  the  gold  Ihould  be 
carried  away  by  the  fumes  impetuoufly  forced  off  from  the 
lead,  and  fome  minute  particles  of  it  entangled  and  blown 
oft  with  the  fcorise.  Macquer’s  Chem.  Didl.  Art.  Rejining, 
Lewis’s  Ph.  Techn.  p.  146. 

TESTO,  Ital.  literally  teJl.  In  Miijic  it  implies  a fub- 
jedl,  or  words  of  a fong,  or  other  vocal  compofition,  to  which 
fome  air,  melody,  or  harmony,  is  to  be  compofed. 

It  is  a matter  of  great  concern  to  underftand  well  how  to 
appropriate  or  adapt  the  miific  to  the  words  of  a long,  to 
exprefs  the  fenfe,  and  make  a juft  application  of  the  long 
and  Ihort  fyllables  to  the  notes  and  time  with  which  they  are 
to  be  connedled. 

But  this  branch  of  the  fcience,  which  depends  greatly  on 
the  knowledge  of  poetry,  has  lain  a long  time  almoft  unre- 
garded ; and  even  at  preient,  very  little  care  is  taken  in  this 
point  in  the  modern  mufic,  which  is  fomewhat  wonderful, 
fmee  it  was  to  this  that  the  ancients  attributed  the  extra- 
ordinary effefts  of  their  mufic  ; for  by  them  this  branch  was 
moft  accurately  obferved,  and  by  this  they  regulated  and 
governed  their  meafures,  fo  that  they  might  produce  the 
defired  efi'edls  ; and  fome  philofophers  fay,  the  human 
paffions  and  affedlions.  Voffius  de  Poem.  Cantu,  &c. 

TESTON,  Tester,  the  name  of  a coin  ftruck  in  France 
by  Louis  XII.  in  1513,  and  in  Scotland  in  the  time  of 
Francis  II.  and  Mary  queen  of  Scotland,  fo  called  from  the 
head  of  the  king,  [tejle or  tete,)  which  was  engraved  upon  it. 
The  filver  it  contained  was  ii  deniers  18  grains;  its  weight, 
7 deniers  i i-l  grains;  and  its  value  10  fols.  The  coinage  of 
it  was  prohibited  by  Flenry  III.  in  1575,  when  the  value  of 
it  was  augmented  to  14  fols  6 deniers.  Encycl. 

A remarkable  Scottifh  medal  of  this  kind  was  that  in- 
augurative  of  Francis  II.  of  France  with  Mary  of  Scotland, 
though  it  is  more  properly  indeed  French,  being,  as  it  is 
thought,  ftruck  upon  their  coronation,  as  being  a queen  of 
that  country.  It  prefents  bufts  of  Francis  and  Mary,  face 
to  face,  with  three  legends  around  them,  the  outermoft  of 
which  contains  their  titles,  the  middle  one  this  fingular  fen- 
tence, 

“ Which  wonders  how  the  devil  it  got  there 

HORA  NONA  DOMINUS  IHS  EXPIRAVIT  HELLI  CLAMANS,  a 
moft  ominous  motto,  one  would  imagine,  to  a fuperftitious 
ear.  The  innermolt  legend  is  only  the  name  of  the  city  of 
Paris.  There  are  fine  French  teftoons  of  Francis  and  Mary, 
likewife  prefenting  them  face  to  face,  with  the  arms  of 
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France  and  Scotland  upon  the  reverfe,  as  is  alfo  the  cafe  of 
■the  medal  jull  mentioned.  Thefe  pieces  are  fo  fine  and  rare, 
that  Dr.  Hunter  gave  ten  guineas  for  the  one  in  his  cabinet, 
which  contains  as  vaft  and  well-chofen  a private  colledlion, 
of  all  forts  of  coins  and  medals,  as  any  in  the  world. 

Teftoons,  or  (hillings,  were  firft  coined  in  Scotland  about 
tlie  year  1553,  and  they  bore  the  bull  of  the  queen  and  the 
arms  of  France  and  Scotland  on  the  reverfe  : they  were  of 
the  fame  intrinfic  value  with  thofe  of  England,  and  were 
worth  four  (liillings  ; the  half-telloon  two,  Scottifh  money. 
The  filver  teftoon  of  Mary,  chiefly  of  1553  or  1562,  with 
her  bull,  are  rare,  worth  about  30^. ; half  llill  more  rare, 
valued  at  3/.  Pinkerton  on  Medals. 

The  teflon,  telloon,  or  teller,  among  us,  fucceeded  the 
groat,  which  was  introduced  by  Edward  III.  in  1354.  It 
was  alfo  called  llrilling,  and  firfl  coined  by  Henry  VII.  in 
1503  : and  was  rated  at  \zd.  in  the  reign  of  Henry  VIII. 
and  afterwards  reduced  to  6d.  The  telloon  of  the  firfl  year 
of  Edward  VI.  is  extremely  rare. 

TESTOON,  or  Testone,  a filver  coin  in  Italy,  and 
alfo  in  Portugal.  At  Florence,  the  telloon,  or  tellone,  as 
a money  of  account  and  a filver  coin,  is  worth  two  lire,  or 
three  paoli.  The  telloon  is  a money  of  account  at  Lilbon, 
and  is  valued  at  100  rees.  And  of  the  gold  coins  flruck 
fince  1722,  there  are  the  Dezefeis  telloon  of  1600  rees,  and 
the  Oito  telloon  of  800  rees.  The  filver  coins  are  tefloons 
of  too  and  halves  of  50  rees. 

At  Rome  the  fcudo,  as  a money  of  account,  is  divided 
into  3j  telloni ; and  among  the  filver  coins,  the  telloni  are 
valued  at  3 paoli,  the  paoli  being  worth  5 \d.  flerling  nearly. 
See  Coin. 

TESTORE,  Carlo  GiovAnni,  in  Biography,  a violinill 
and  mufic-mafler,  refident  at  Verfeilles  in  1770.  In  1767 
he  publilhed  a treatife  on  mufic,  entitled,  “ Mufica  ragio- 
nata,”  in  4to.  This  author  was  perhaps  the  firfl  Italian 
who  adopted  Rameau’s  principles.  He  fimplified  his  rules, 
and  made  his  treatife  more  intelligible  to  principiante  than 
Rameau  himfelf,  or  his  fcientific  commentator  d’Alembert. 
The  full  title  of  his  book  is  “ La  Mufica  ragionata  efpreffa 
familiarmente  in  dodeci  Pafleggiate  a Dialogo,  ornati  140 
elfempi  Muficali  in  rami.” 

TESTOURE,  in  Geography,  a tow'n  of  Africa,  in  the 
country  of  Tunis,  on  the  Mejerdah ; 40  miles  S.W.  of 
Tunis. 

TESTUDO,  in  Antiquity,  wdiS  particularly  ufed  among 
the  poets,  &c.  for  the  ancient  lyre,  or  lyre  of  Amphion  ; 
becaufe  it  was  faid  to  have  been  originally  made,  by  its  in- 
ventor Mercury,  of  the  back  or  hollow  (hell  of  a tefludo 
aquatica,  or  fea-tortoife,  which  he  accidentally  found  on  the 
banks  of  the  river  Nile. 

Mr.  Molyneux  has  an  exprefs  difcourfe,  in  the  Philofo- 
phical  Tranfaftions,  to  (hew  that  the  tortoife-(hell  was  the 
balls  of  the  ancient  lyre,  and  that  the  whole  inflrument  had 
thence  the  denomination  tefludo  ; which  account  throws  fome 
light  on  an  obfcure  paflage  in  Horace,  ode  iii.  lib.  4.  mif- 
taken  by  all  the  commentators  : 

“ O,  tefludinis  aurese 

Dulcem  quae  llrepitum,  Fieri,  temperas  ! 

O mutis  quoque  pifcibus 

Donatura  cygni,  fi  libeat,  fonum!” 

Testudo,  Tortolfe,  in  the  Military  Art  of  the  Ancients, 
was  a kind  of  cover,  or  fcreen,  which  tlie  foldiers,  e.  gr.  a 
whole  company,  made  themfelves  of  their  targets,  by  hold- 
ing them  up  over  their  heads,  and  ftanding  clofe  to’ each 
other. 

Thus,  if  we  fuppofe  the  firfl  rank  to  have  flood  upright 


on  their  feet,  and  the  reft  to  have  ftooped  lower  and  lower 
by  degrees,  till  the  laft  rank  kneeled  down  on  their  knees, 
fo  that  every  rank  covering  with  their  targets  the  heads  of 
all  in  the  rank  before  them,  they  reprefented  a tortoife-(hel!, 
or  a fort  of  hoping  roof. 

This  expedient  ferved  to  (helter  them  from  darts,  ftones, 
&c.  thrown  upon  them,  efpecially  thofe  thrown  from  above 
when  they  went  to  the  aifault.  It  was  alfo  ufed  in  field- 
battles  as  well  as  in  fieges. 

Testudo  was  alfo  a kind  of  large  defenfive  engine,  of 
an  oval  figure,  compofed  of  boards,  and  wattled  up  at  the 
(ides  with  wicker,  which  moved  on  feveral  wheels,  fervdng 
to  fhelter  the  foldiers  when  they  approached  the  walls  to 
mine  them,  or  to  batter  them  with  rams. 

Testudo,  in  Medicine,  denotes  a.  foft  broad  tumour,  or 
gathering  of  impure  humours  between  the  (kull  and  the  (Icin, 
called  alfo  talpa,  as  refembling  the  fubterraneous  windings 
of  the  tortoile  or  mole. 

Testudo,  Tortolfe,  in  Zoology,  a genus  of  animals  of  the 
clafs  of  Amphibia  and  order  of  Reptiles ; the  generic  charac- 
ters of  which  are,  that  the  body  is  furniflred  with  a tail,  and 
defended  by  a bony  or  coriaceous  integument  above  and  be- 
low, or  above  by  fcales  ; and  that  the  upper  mandible  of  the 
mouth  clofes  over  the  lower ; without  diftindl  or.  proper- 
teeth,  the  teeth,  as  they  are  called  in  the  generality  of  tor- 
toifes,  being  no  other  than  the  ferratures  of  the  mandibles. 

Gmelin  enumerates  thirty-three  fpecies,  which  are  diftri- 
buted  into  the  three  claffes  of  marine,  Jluviatlle,  and  land 
tortoifes. 

A.  Marine  Tortoifes,  or  Turtles  nuith  plnnlform  Feet,  the 
former  being  longer. 

The  animals  of  this  clafs  are  diftinguifhed  from  the  land 
tortoifes  by  their  very  large  and  long  fin-fhaped  feet,  in 
which  are  inclofed  the  bones  of  the  toes,  the  firfl  and  fecond 
on  each  foot  being  furniflied  with  vifible  or  projefting  claws, 
the  others  not  appearing  beyond  the  edge.  The  (hield,  as 
in  the  land  tortoifes,  confifts  of  a llrong  bony  covering,  in 
which  are  imbedded  the  ribs,  and  which  is  coated  externally 
by  hard  horny  plates,  in  one  or  two  fpecies  much  thicker 
and  ftronger  than  thofe  of  the  land  tortoifes.  Mr.  Schoepf, 
cited  by  Dr.  Shaw,  obferves,  that  the  apparent  number  of 
claws  or  projefting  extremities  on  the  feet  of  the  marine  tor- 
toifes, appears  to  be  no  certain  criterion  of  the  fpecies  ; but, 
on  the  contrary,  is  found  to  vary  fo  as  to  contradi£l  the  Lin- 
nsan  fpecific  chara&ers. 

Species. 

Coriacea  ; Coriaceous  Tortoife.  Striated  lengthwife  ; 
or  brown  turtle,  paler  beneath,  with  coriaceous  (hell,  marked 
by  five  longitudinal  tuberculated  ribs.  This  is  the  largefl  of 
the  marine  tortoifes,  being  found  eight  feet  long,  and  one 
thoufand  pounds  in  weight.  It  is  larger  than  others  of  its 
tribe,  and  its  external  covering  differs  by  not  being  horny, 
but  refembling  ftrong  leather,  marked  over  the  furface  into 
fmall,  obfcurely  fubhexagonal  and  pentagonal  divifions,  with- 
out deftroying  its  general  fmoothnefs.  The  longitudinal  ribs 
or  ridges  are  five  ; and  comprehending  thofe  that  border  the 
fides,  the  number  is  feven.  It  has  no  under  or  thoracic  fliell; 
the  head  is  large,  and  the  upper  mandible  notched  at  the 
tip,  fo  as  to  exhibit  the  appearance  of  two  large  teeth,  be- 
tween which,  when  the  mouth  is  clofed,  is  received  the  tip 
of  the  lower  mandibles ; the  fins  are  large  and  long,  and 
covered  with  a tough  leathery  fkin  ; the  tail  is  rather  fhort 
and  fliarp-pointcd.  This  fpecies  is  a native  of  the  Mediter- 
ranean, and  has  occafionally  been  taken  on  the  coafls  both  of 
France  and  England.  It  is  alfo  found,  not  only  in  the  Eu- 
ropean 
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TopeaR  feas,  but  in  tliofe  of  South  America,  and  about 
fome  of  tile  African  co  ifts.  The  Greeks,  according  to  Ce- 
pede,  were  well  acquainted  with  this  fpecimen,  and  ufed  it 
in  the  comftruftion  of  the  lyre  or  harp.  (See  Testudo,  in 
Jlntiqulty. ) Pennant  fays,  that  this  fpecies  is  extremely  fat, 
but  the  flelh  coarfe  and  bad  ; but  the  Carthufians  will  eat  no 
other  fpecies.  The  fmall  fea  tortoife  defcribed  by  Pennant 
in  the  Phil.  Tranf.  for  1771,  is  faid  to  be  the  young  of  this 
animal.  Gmelin  mentions  this  and  another  as  varieties. 

Imbricata.  The  imbricated  or  variegated  turtle  with 
thirteen  imbricated  fcales  on  the  diflc  ; thefe  lap  over  each 
other  at  the  extremities  like  tiles  on  the  roof  of  a building. 
The  head  is  fmaUer  than  in  other  turtles  ; the  neck  longer  ; 
and  the  beak  narrower,  lharper,  and  more  curved,  fo  as  con- 
hderably  to  refemble  the  bill  of  a hawk,  and  from  this  cir- 
cumllance  the  animal  derives  its  popular  name  of  the 
“ hawkfbill  turtle.”  This  turtle  is  a native  of  the  Afiatic 
and  American  feas,  and  is  fometimes  found  in  the  Mediterra- 
nean. It  has  been  often  known  to  meafure  five  feet  in  length, 
and  to  weigh  500  or  600  pounds.  In  the  Indian  ocean  it 
attains  a prodigious  fize.  Its  fliell  was  anciently  ufed  for 
a fiiield,  and  ftill  ferves  for  that  purpofe  among  barbarous 
nations.  The  fledi  is  not  efteemed  as  a food  ; the  lamellae 
or  plates  of  the  (hell,  being  much  ilronger,  thicker,  and 
clearer  than  thole  of  any  other  kind,  conftitute  its  foie 
value.  See  'VoKTOi^E.-Shell. 

Mydas.  Brownilh  turtle,  with  thirteen  fcales  on  the 
dillc  ; the  green  turtle  of  fome  writers,  with  two  nails  on 
the  fore -feet,  and  fingle  ones  on  the  hind-feet.  This  com- 
mon green  turtle  (eiculent  turtle),  is  fo  named  from  the 
green  tinge,  derived  from  the  vegetable  fubftances  on  which 
it  feeds,  often  exhibited  by  its  fat,  when  the  animal  is  in 
its  higheft  perfedfion.  It  is  one  of  the  largeft  of  this  genus, 
often  meafuring  above  five  feet  in  length  (fometimes  more 
than  fix),  and  weighing  more  than  500  or  foo  pounds.  Its 
colour  is  a dull  palifii  brown,  variegated  with  deeper  undu- 
lations,  but  not  exhibiting  the  beautiful  colours  which  dif- 
tinguifli  the  T.  imbricata.  Its  fielh,  however,  is  in  fuch 
eftimation,  that  the  inhabitants  of  the  Weft  Indian  iflands 
have  long  confidered  it  as  one  of  the  moft  excellent  articles 
of  food,  and  have  introduced  a limilar  tafte  into  fome  of 
the  European  nations.  In  our  own  country  it  is  much 
efteemed,  and  confiderable  quantities  of  it  are  imported  to 
1 fupply  the  luxury  of  the  metropolis.  Its  introduAion, 
however,  cannot  be  traced  farther  tlian  about  50  or  60  years 
backward.  Sir  Hans  Sloane  informs  us,  in  his  Pliftory  of 
Jamaica,  that  forty  floops  were  employed  by  the  inhabitants 
of  Port  Royal,  in  Jamaica,  for  catching  them,  and  that  the 
markets  there  are  fupplied  with  turtle  as  ours  are  with 
butcher’s  meat.  The  method  of  taking  them  at  the  Ba- 
hama iflands  is  by  ftriking  them  with  a fmall  iron  peg 
two  inches  long,  put  in  a focket  at  the  end  of  a ItaflF 
twelve  feet  long.  Two  men  ufually  fet  out  for  this  work 
in  a little,  light  boat  or  canoe,  one  to  row  and  gently  fteer 
the  boat,  while  the  other  Hands  at  the  head  of  it  with  his 
ftriker.  The  turtle  are  fometimes  difeovered  by  their  fwim- 
ming  with  their  head  and  back  out  of  the  water,  but  they 
are  ofteneft  difeovered  lying  at  the  bottom,  a fathom  or 
.more  deep.  If  a turtle  perceives  he  is  difeovered,  he  ftaj-ts 
up  to  make  his  efcape,  the  men  in  tlie  boat  purfuing  him, 
endeavour  to  keep  fight  of  him,  which  they  often  lofe,  and 
recover  again  by  the  turtle  putting  his  nofe  out  of  the  water 
to  breathe  : thus  they  purfue  him,  one  paddling  or  rowing, 
while  the  other  Hands  ready  with  his  ftriker.  It  is  fome- 
I limes  half  an  liour  before  he  is  tired  ; then  he  finks  at  once 
to  the  bottom,  which  gives  them  an  opportunity  of  ftriking 
him,  which  is  by  piercing  him  with  an  iron  peg,  which  flips 
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out  of  the  focket,  but  is  faftened  with  a ftring  to  the  pole. 
If  he  is  fpent  and  tired  by  being  long  purfued,  he  tamely 
fubmits,  when  {truck,  to  be  taken  into  the  boat  or  hauled 
afhore.  There  are  men  who  by  diving  will  get  on  their 
backs,  and  by  preffing  down  their  hind  parts,  and  railing 
the  fore-part  of  them  by  force,  bring  them  to  the  top  of 
the  water,  while  another  flips  a noofe  about  their  necks. 

The  fea  tortoifes,  or  turtles,  fays  Catelhy,  never  go  on 
fliore  but  to  lay  their  eggs,  which  they  do  in  April ; they 
then  crawl  up  from  the  lea  above  the  flowing  of  high  water, 
and  dig  a hole  above  two  feet  deep  in  the  fand,  into  which 
they  drop  in  one  night  above  an  hundred  eggs,  at  whicli  time 
they  are  fo  intent  on  Nature’s  work,  that  they  regard 
none  that  approach  them  ; but  will  drop  their  eggs  into  a 
hat,  if  held  under  them  ; but  if  they  are  difturbed  before 
they  begin  to  lay,  they  will  forfake  the  place,  and  feek  an- 
other. They  lay  their  eggs  at  three,  and  fometimes  at  four 
different  times  ; there  being  fourteen  days  between  every 
time  ; fo  that  they  hatch  and  creep  from  their  holes  into  the 
fea  at  different  times  alfo.  When  they  have  laid  their  com- 
plement of  eggs,  they  fill  the  hole  with  fand,  and  leave 
them  to  be  hatched  by  the  heat  of  the  fun,  which  is  ufually 
performed  in  about  three  weeks.  It  may  be  proper  to  add, 
that  the  eggs  are  about  the  fize  of  tennis-balls,  round,  white, 
and  covered  with  a fmooth  parchment-like  fkin.  Gmelin 
mentions  feveral  varieties  of  this  fpecies. 

Caretta.  The  variegated  turtle,  with  fifteen  dorfal 
fcales,  thofe  of  the  middle  range  gibbous  towards  their 
tips.  This  fpecies  is  larger  than  any  yet  difeovered,  ex- 
cept perhaps  the  coriacea.  It  is  called  the  “ loggerhead 
turtle;”  and  though  it  refembles  the  laft  fpecies,  or  green 
turtle,  it  is  diftinguifhed  by  the  fuperior  fize  of  the  head, 
the  proportional  breadth  of  the  (hell,  and  by  its  deeper  and 
more  variegated  colours : but  the  principal  diftinftion  con- 
fifts  in  the  number  of  dorfal  fegments  or  fcutella  of  the 
fliell,  which  amount  conftantly  to  fifteen.  The  fore-feet 
are  very  large  and  long  ; the  hind-feet  much  fliorter,  though 
broad.  In  a commercial  view,  this  fpecies  is  of  little  im- 
portance ; its  flefh  being  rank  and  coarfe,  and  the  lamina; 
of  the  fliell  too  thin  for  general  ufe.  It  is  faid,  however,  to 
afford  a good  quantity  of  oil,  which  may  be  ufed  for  lamps, 
&c.  This  turtle  is  very  ilrong  and  fierce,  and  even  dan- 
gerous. It  is  an  inhabitant  of  the  fame  feas  with  the  green 
turtle,  but  has  been  found  in  remote  latitudes,  even  in  the 
Mediterranean,  and  particularly  about  the  coalls  of  Italy 
and  Sicily. 

Macropus.  With  an  ovate,  carinate,  emargiiiate  ihield, 
and  the  feet  very  large  and  bifarioufly  unguiculated. 

B.  Fluviatlle,  'with  palmated  feet,  Jhell  joined  with  the  Jler- 

num  by  a membrane,  and  fupported  in  the  middle  on  loth  fides 

by  two  procejfes  of  the  fernum. 

Orbicularis.  The  T.  europea  of  Schneider,  with 
oval,  fiattifli,  fmooth,  dark  browii  Ihell,  marked  with  very 
numerous  yellowiih  fpecks  and  ftreaks.  This  fpeckled  tor- 
toife of  the  “ Naturalift’s  Mifcellan^,”  or  T.  meleagris, 
is  of  fmall  fize,  the  fliell  meafuilng  about  four  or  five  inches 
in  length,  and  its  difk  compofed  of  thirteen,  and  the  margin 
of  twenty-five  pieces  ; the  under  fliell  whitifli-yellovv,  tinged 
towards  the  joints  with  brown  ; the  head  ovate,  foniewhat 
convex  above,  and  fiattifli  on  each  fide  and  beneath  ; the 
flciii  of  the  neck  lax  and  wrinkly  ; the  legs  ffiort  and  fcaly, 
feet  webbed,  fore -feet  having  five  toes  and  hinder  only  four  ; 
the  claws  on  all  the  feet  fliarp-pointed,  and  crooked  ; the 
tail  nearly  half  as  long  as  the  body,  thin,  attenuated,  com- 
preffed  and  fcaly,  and  alfo  fpotted  like  the  body. 

This  elegant  fpecies  is  a native  of  many  parts  of  Europe, 
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being  found  in  Italy,  Sardinia,  France,  Hungary,  Pruflia, 
See.  inhabiting  lakes  and  muddy  Waters,  and  feeding  on 
aquatic  plants,  infefts,  fnails,  and  fmall  filh.  The  flefh  is 
faid  to  be  good  as  food,  for  which  purpofe  it  is  fold  in  the 
markets,  and  occafionally  kept  in  ponds,  and  fed  or  fattened 
with  lettuce-leaves,  bread,  &c.  See.  It  may  be  conveniently 
kept  in  a cellar  and  fed  with  oats,  fcattered  on  the  floor, 
which  it  greedily  eats  when  they  begin  to  germinate.  It 
depofits  its  eggs  in  fandy  and  funny  places  in  the  beginning 
of  fpring,  which  are  not  hatched,  as  it  is  pretended,  till 
the  fucceeding  fpring. 

Membranacea.  With  threo  claws  on  the  feet,  and 
fhell  ftriated  on  the  back,  membranaceous,  ovate  and  grey. 
Found  in  the  fea  that  waflies  Guiana.  See  T.  Ferox. 

Triunguis.  With  three  claws  on  the  feet,  the  difle  cf 
the  back  rugofe  and  orbiculated,  the  lower  border  fmooth, 
and  noftrils  in  a cylinder  elevated  above  and  projedling  be- 
yond the  head.  Found  rarely  in  the  Nile,  and  fuppofed  to 
be  the  fame  with  the  former. 

Cartilaginea.  Shell  orbicular,  membranaceous,  ftri- 
ated on  the  back ; three  claws  on  the  feet,  and  nofe  cylindric 
and  prolongated.  This  is  the  T.  Boddaerti  and  a rare  fpe- 
cies.  See  the  next  article. 

Ferox  ; Fierce  Tortoife.  With  ovate,  cartilaginous 
(hell ; three  claws  on  the  feet,  and  tubular,  prominent  nof- 
trils. Dr.  Sliaw  queries  whether  the  T.  rollrata  of 
Schoepf,  the  T.  with  palmated  feet,  &c.  of  Thunberg, 
the  T.  cartilaginea  of  Boddaert,  the  T.  Boddaerti  of 
Schneider,  the  T.  triunguis  of  Forlkal,  and  the  T.  mem- 
branacea of  Blumenberg,  do  not  belong  to  this  fpecies. 
This  is  a remarkable  fpecies,  and  dillinguiflied  by  the  un- 
ufual  nature  of  its  fliield,  which  is  hard  and  offeous  only  in 
the  middle  paJt,  while  the  edges  gradually  degenerate  into  a 
flexible  coriaceous  verge  ; obfcurely  marked  with  five  or  fix 
tranfverfe  bands,  and  granulated  with  fmall  warts  or  promi- 
nences, gradually  enlarging  as  they  approach  the  flexible 
edge  ; the  head  rather  fmall,  fomewhat  trigonal,  with  the 
fnout  much  lengthened,  and  the  upper  part  drawn  out  into 
a fub-cylindric  form,  terminated  by  the  noftrils,  and  pro- 
jefting  much  beyond  the  lower  mandible  ; the  neck,  v/hen 
rctradfed,  thick,  and  furrounded  with  many  folds  of  fldn, 
but  when  exferted,  equal  in  length  to  that  of  the  whole  Ihell ; 
the  legs  fliort,  thick,  and  covered  with  a wreathed  flein ; 
the  feet  furnilhed  with  ftrong  and  broad  webs,  connefting 
the  three  laft  toes  of  each  ; the  three  firft  on  each  foot  fur- 
nilhed with  ftrong  claws,  and  the  remaining  ones  unarmed  ; 
having,  befides  the  proper  toes,  two  fpurious  ones  on  the 
hind  and  one  on  the  fore  feet,  ftrengthening  and  expanding 
the  web  ; the  tail  Ihort,  pointed,  and  curving  inwards  ; the 
eyes  very  fmall  and  round  ; the  colour  above  deep  brownilh- 
olive,  and  below  white  ; the  Ihell  marked  beneath  in  a very 
elegant  manner,  with  ramifications  of  veflels. 

This  fpecies  is  found  in  Pennfylvania,  Carolina,  See.  See. ; 
and  is  poftefled,  differently  from  moll  others  of  the  tribe,  of 
confiderable  vigour  and  fwiftnefs  of  motion,  fpringing  to- 
wards its  affailant,  when  attacked,  witl-  great  alacrity  and 
fiercenefs  ; about  a foot  and  half  long,  and  fifteen  inches 
broad.  It  was  firft  deferibed  by  Dr.  Garden.  Its  flelh  is 
faid  to  be  extremely  delicate,  being  equal,  if  not  fuperior, 
even  to  that  of  the  green  turtle.  The  great  foft-billed 
turtle,  deferibed  by  Mr.  Bartram  in  his  Travels,  appears  to 
be  the  fame  with  this.  Found  in  all  the  rivers,  lakes,  and 
pools  of  Fall  Florida,  weighing  from  30  to  40  pounds. 
The  T.  rollrata  of  Thunberg  feems  to  be  the  young  of  the 
fpecies  above  deferibed ; and  the  T.  triunguis  of  Forllcall 
js  allied  to  the  fame  fpecies.  Shaw. 

ScABRA.  With  fmooth  difcoloured  head,  and  Ihicld  oval, 


convex,  carinated  and  rough.  The  /caira  of  Linnaeus  is 
deferibed  as  having  palmated  feet  and  flattilh  Ihell,  with  all 
the  intermediate  Icutella  elevated  on  the  back.  The  Ihell 
of  this  fpecies  is  figured  by  Seba  ; it  meafures  about  two 
inches  and  a half  in  length,  and  nearly  two  inches  in  breadtli ; 
being  of  a cordated  figure,  or  fomewhat  pointed  at  the 
bottom.  Its  colour  is  light-reddilh,  variegated  on  the  head 
and  Ihell  with  white  lines  and  fpots  ; the  feet  marked  with 
red  fpecks,  and  having  each  five  toes  with  lharp  claws ; the 
head  prominent,  and  eyes  fmall.  Shaw. 

Squamata  ; Scaly  Tortoife.  With  ovate  body,  fmooth 
beneath,  but  covered  above,  together  with  the  neck,  feet, 
and  tail,  with  numerous  fcales.  According  to  Bontius,  in 
his  Hiftory  of  Java,  this  Angular  fpecies  is  an  inhabitant  of 
frelh  waters,  where  it  burrows  under  the  banks,  in  order 
perhaps  to  depofit  its  eggs.  The  Javanefe  call  it  taunah,  or 
the  digger,  and  the  Chinefe  iary,  or  the  runner,  a burlefque 
title  given  to  it  on  account  of  its  flow  pace.  Its  flelh  is 
faid  to  be  extremely  delicate  ; and  the  Chinefe  ufe  the  pul- 
verized fcales  difi'olved  in  water,  as  a remedy  in  dyfenteric 
cafes  and  againft  the  colic.  It  is  faid  to  prey  on  fmall  filli. 
This  fpecies  feems  to  conne£l  the  lizard  and  tortoife  tribes. 
Shaw. 

Lutaria  ; Mud  or  Brown  Tortoife.  With  flattilh 
fhell,  and  tail  half  the  length  of  tlie  body  ; carinated,  fays 
Gmelin,  behind  with  three  fcutella.  This  fpecies  is  faid 
to  be  common  in  many  parts  of  Europe,  as  well  as  Afia, 
being  found  in  India,  Japan,  &c.  According  to  Cepede, 
it  is  not  moi'e  than  feven  or  eight  inches  from  the  tip  of  the 
nofe  to  that  of  the  tail,  and  about  three  or  four  inches  in 
breadth  ; the  dilk  confifts  of  thirteen  pieces,  ftriated  and 
flightly  punctated  in  the  centre,  and  along  the  middle  range 
runs  a longitudinal  carina ; the  margin  confifts  of  twenty-three 
pieces,  bordered  with  flight  ftriae  ; the  colour  of  the  Ihell 
is  blackilh  and  alfo  of  the  Ikin  ; the  feet  are  webbed,  with 
five  toes  before,  and  four  behind  ; the  exterior  toe  of  each 
foot  is  unarmed  ; the  tail  is  ftretched  out  in  walking,  from 
which  circumftance  the  animal  has  been  called  “ Mus  aqua- 
tilis.”  Like  other  tortoifes,  it  fometimes  utters  a kind  of 
broken  hifs.  This  animal  is  common  in  France,  and  parti- 
cularly in  Languedoc  and  many  parts  of  Provence  ; and  in 
a lake,  fituated  in  the  plain  of  Durance,  fuch  numbers  were 
found  as  to  fupply  the  neighbouring  peafantry  for  more 
than  three  months.  Although  this  fpecies  be  aquatic,  it 
always  lays  its  eggs  on  land,  digging  a hollow  and  covering 
them  with  mould.  This  animal  is  ufeful  in  a garden,  which 
it  frees  from  noxious  animals,  without  doing  any  mifehief 
itfelf.  It  may  be  domefticated,  and  kept  in  a bafon  or  re- 
ceptacle of  wat,er,  fo  contrived  on  the  edges  as  to  give  it  a 
ready  egrefs^  when  it  wifhes  to  wander  about  for  prey.  In 
filh-ponds  it  is  deftrudlive.  Shaw.  Gmelin  mentions  two 
varieties,  •v'fz.  T.  tabulata  and  T.  campanulata. 

ScoRPioiDES.  See  T.  Fimbriata. 

Hermanni.  With  four  claws  on  the  feet,  and  the  tip 
of  the  tail  unguieulated.  See  T.  Tricarinata. 

Gmehn  mentions  feveral  varieties  of  this  fpecies. 

Carolina.  With  digitated  feet,  gibbous  fliell,  and  no 
tail.  This  is  the  T.  claufa,  or  clofe  tortoife,  of  Linnseus  and 
other  writers,  with  blackilh  Ihell,  irregularly  fpotted  with 
yellow,  with  obtufe  dorfal  carina,  and  bivalve  under -Ihell 
completely  clofing  the  upper,  whence  it  obtains  its  name. 
The  under  part  of  the  fhell  is  fo  continued  round  the 
margin,  that  when  the  animal  withdraws  its  head  and  legs, 
it  is  able  accurately  to  clofe  all  parts  of  the  Ihell  together, 
fo  as  to  be  perfeftly  fecure.  The  defence  of  this  little 
animal,  which  rarely  exceeds  four  or  five  inches  in  length, 
is  fueh,  that  it  is  uninjured  by  a weight  of  500  or  600  pounds. 
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and  able  to  walk  under  this  heavy  load.  It  is  a native  of 
many  parts  of  North  America,  found  chiefly  in  marfhy 
fituations,  and  occafionally  in  the  drieft  and  hotteft  places. 
It  is  principally  fought  for  on  account  of  its  eggs,  which  arc- 
reckoned  a delicacy.  It  feeds  on  fmall  animals,  as  beetles, 
mice,  and  even  ferpents,  which  it  draws  into  its  fhell,  and 
cruflies  to  death  ; and  alfo  on  various  vegetable  fubftances. 

Palustris.  With  deprefled  (hell,  five  claws  on  the  fore- 
feet, and  four  on  the  hind-feet ; found  in  the  ftagnant  waters 
of  Jamaica,  and  feeking  food  in  the  adjoining  meadows. 
This  is  the  T.  terrapin  of  Schcepf,  and  the  T.  concentrica 
of  other  writers,  with  fub-depreffed,  fub-carinated,  oval 
yellow  (hell,  with  the  fcutella  marked  by  concentric  brown 
zones.  The  (hell  meafures  from  four  to  fix  inches,  or 
more.  It  is  a native  of  North  America,  and  fold  in  the 
markets  at  Philadelphia,  and  elfewhere,  under  the  name  of 
“ Terrapin,”  which  name  is  indifcriminately  applied  in 
America  to  feveral  other  fpecies.  It  is  common,  as  we  have 
already  faid,  in  Jamaica,  and  firft  defcribed  by  Dr.  Browne, 
in  his  “ Hiilory  of  Jamaica,”  vdio  fays  it  is  a wholefome 
and  even  delicate  food.  In  the  Leverian  Mufeum  there  is  a 
large  and  beautiful  fpecimen  of  the  (hell  of  this  fpecies. 
Shaw. 

Caspica.  With  orbicular  (hell,  fcaly  head,  five  claws 
on  the  fore -feet,  four  on  the  hind,  and  naked  tail.  Gmelin 
reprefents  it  as  a native  of  Hircania,  inhabiting  fre(h  waters, 
and  fometimes  growing  to  a vaft  fize.  The  pieces  com- 
pofing  the  diflc  are  fub-quadrate ; thofe  of  the  border 
parallelogrammic  ; the  colour  variegated  with  black  and 
green  ; the  lower  (hell  blackifh,  fpotted  with  white. 

Clausa.  See  T.  Carolina,  fupra. 

Pemsylvakica.  Tortoife,  according  to  Schcepf,  with 
fmooth,  elliptic,  brown  (hell,  with  flattilh  back,  the  middle 
range  of  fcutella  fub-rhomboid  and  fub-imbricated,  the  firft 
fub -triangular  ; and  according  to  Gmelin,  with  five  claws 
on  the  fore-feet  and  four  on  the  hind,  and  the  apex  of  the 
tail  horny  and  acute.  This  is  the  fmall  mud  tortoife  of 
Edwards  ; the  ftiell  meafuring  three  or  four  inches  in  length. 
The  head  on  the  parts  furrounding  the  jaws  and  eyes  is  of  a 
reddiih-yellow  colour  ; the  upper  part,  as  well  as  the  neck, 
legs,  and  tail,  duflcy  ; feet  webbed  ; the  tail  fmall.  It 
IS  a native  of  North  America,  and  is  found  in  Pennfylvania, 
&c.  inhabiting  muddy  waters.  When  living,  it  is  faid  to 
exhale  a ftrong  muflcy  odour.  Mr.  Schcepf  mentions  a 
variety,  and  another  occurs  in  the  Leverian  Mufeum 
Shaw. 

Serpentina.  The  fnake  tortoife,  charadlerifed  by 
Schcepf  as  having  an  ovate,  depreffed,  triply  carinated, 
ftiarp-fcaled  (hell,  rounded  and  acutely  ferrated  at  the  pofte- 
rior  margin  ; and  by  Gmelin  as  having  digitated  feet,  fub- 
carinated  (hell,  behind  obtufe,  and  acutely  quindentated. 
This  is  the  ferrated  tortoife  of  Pennant.  It  is  a native  of 
North  America,  inhabiting  ftagnant  waters,  growing  to  the 
weight  of  fifteen  or  twenty  pounds,  or  more,  preying  on 
fi(h,  ducklings,  &c.  feizing  its  prey  with  great  force,  and  at 
the  fame  time  ftretching  out  its  neck,  and  hiffing  at  the 
fame  time.  The  head  is  large,  depreffed,  triangular,  and 
covered  with  a fcaly  and  warty  (Icin  ; the  orbits  of  the  eyes 
are  oblique  ; the  mouth  wide  ; the  mandibles  (harp  ; the 
neck  covered  by  foaly  warts  ; the  toes  diftinfl  ; the  tail 
ftraight,  and  about  tv.?o-thirds  the  length  of  the  (hell ; and  the 
under  part  of  the  body  covered  by  a loofe,  wrinkled  (Irin, 
befet  with  fmallifh  foft  fcaies  and  granules.  This  animal 
conceals  itfelf  in  muddy  water,  leaving  out  only  a part  of  its 
back,  and  thus  appearing  to  be  a ftone  or  other  inanimate 
objeft,  more  eafily  obtains  its  prey.  In  Nev/  York  it  is 
known  by  the  title  of  the  “ fnapping  tortoife.” 

Spengleri.  Sec  T.  Seraata,  infra. 


Fimbriata.  Tortoife,  according  to  Bruguiere,  with 
oval,  fub-convex,  triply  carinated  (liell,  fub-digitated  feet, 
cylindric  fnout,  and  neck  fimbriated  on  each  fide.  This  is 
an  animal  of  very  fingular  and  difagreeable  appearance. 
The  (hell  is  about  fifteen  inches  or  more  in  length,  and  its 
breadth  eleven  ; but  the  whole  animal,  from  the  nofe  to  the 
end  of  the  tail,  is  two  feet  three  inches.  The  head  is  large 
and  flat,  rounded  in  front,  and  edged  on  the  fides  with 
warty  and  v/rinkled  membranaceous  appendages,  about  five 
inches  wide,  and  covered  behind  by  a three-lobed  promi- 
nence ; the  nofe  refembles  a probofeis,  cylindric,  ten  lines 
long,  truncated,  pierced  by  the  noftrils,  at  the  tip,  where  they 
are  feparated  by  a cartilaginous  divifion  ; the  eyes  are  round, 
featedat  the  bafe  of  the  probofeis,  and  ten  lines  diftant  from 
each  other  ; the  mandibles  are  equal  in  length,  and  entire  ; 
the  gape  of  the  mouth  is  wide  ; the  neck  feven  inches  long, 
and  four  and  a half  broad  ; above  flat  and  warted,  and 
furnifhed  on  each  fide  with  fix  fimbriated  membranaceous 
appendages  difpofed  lengthv/ife,  and  alternately  larger  and 
fmaller  ; the  under  part  of  the  neck  is  befet  with  four  fimi- 
lar  appendages,  placed  oppofite  to  the  two  on  the  head,  and 
increafed  by  two  longitudinal  wrinkles ; the  fore-feet  are 
fcaly  and  v/arty,  having  five  indiftindt  toes,  with  as  many 
longi(h  (harp  claws,  convex  above  and  flat  beneath  ; the  hind- 
feet  are  alfo  fcaly,  with  lefs  diftindt  toes,  having  four  claws, 
the  fifth  toe  being  unarmed,  and  very  (hort ; the  tail  is  an 
inch  long,  bent  (lightly,  and  covered  with  a granulated  (kin  | all 
the  thirteen  femicircular  pieces,  of  which  the  (hell  confifts, 
are  wrinkled  and  irregularly  notched  at  the  hind  part ; the 
twenty-five  marginal  pieces  are  almoft  fquare,  radiated  on  the 
furface  with  oblique  wrinkles,  and  toothed  in  the  interior 
edge.  The  colour  of  the  whole  is  brown,  fomewhat  paler 
beneath.  This  animal  is  faid  to  be  a native  of  Guiana,  but  is 
now  rare  in  the  rivers  of  Cayenne,  as  it  has  been  plentifully 
taken  by  (Khermen,  it  being  confidered  as  excellent  food. 
It  feeds  on  aquatic  plants,  and  wanders  by  night  to  fome 
diftance  in  fearch  of  pafture.  It  has  been  fuggefted,  but 
without  certainty,  that  this  is  the  T.  fcorpioides  of  Linnaeus. 
Shaw. 

PiCTA.  Tortoife  with  plane  fhell,  marked  on  both  fides 
with  a double  fpot  of  a black-blueifli  colour  ; fcutella  fur- 
rounded  with  a yellow  margin,  and  neck  ftriated  longi- 
tudinally with  yellow  and  black  ; or  tortoife  with  oblong, 
(lightly  convex,  fmooth,  brown  fliell,  with  the  fcutella  bor- 
dered with  yellow.  This  is  tlie  cinereous  tortoife  of 
Brown’s  Zoology,  and  fufficiently  diftinguiflied  from  all 
others  by  the  remarkable  colours  of  the  (hield.  This  is  a 
frefh-water  fpecies,  and  inhabits  (low  and  deep  rivers  in 
North  America,  and  fhould  have  been  referred  by  Gmelin 
to  his  fecond  clafs.  In  clear  funny  weather  thefe  animals 
are  faid  to  alfemble  in  multitudes,  fitting  on  the  fallen 
trunks  of  trees,  ftones,  &c.  and  immediately  plunging  into 
the  water  on  the  lead  difturbance.  They  are  faid  to  fwim 
very  fwiftly,  but  to  walk  (lowly  ; to  be  able  to  continue 
many  hours  entirely  beneath  the  water,  but  not  to  furvive 
many  days  if  kept  out  of  their  favourite  element.  They 
are  very  voracious,  deftroying  ducklings,  &c.  which  they 
feize  by  the  feet,  and  drag  under  water.  They  are  fome- 
times ufed  as  a food.  The  colour,  as  has  been  above  ob= 
ferved,  varies  ; being  fometimes  of  a blackifh-brown,  at 
other  times  of  a reddilh-chefnut ; the  yellow  markings  are 
alfo  either  pale  or  deep  in  different  individuals,  and  fometimes 
whitifh  ; the  inferior,  or  under  edges  of  the  upper  (hell,  as 
well  as  the  upper  edges,  or  commiffures  of  the  lower,  are 
elegantly  ftreaked  witlT  black,  as  if  artificially  painted,  and 
this  variegation  is  continued  over  the  flein  of  the  fides  of  the 
body.  Shaw. 

Guttata.  Tortoife  fpotted,  with  oblong,  moderately 
3 E 2 convex. 
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CoaveK,  fmootli,  brown  ibell,  with  fcattered  yellow  fpots. 
This  is  T.  punflata  of  Schoepf.  It  is  a rather  fmall 
fpecies,  and  a native  of  North  America,  inhabiting  rivers 
and  lakes.  The  young  are  fcareely  larger  than  pigeon’s 
eggs,  and  are  very  black,  beautifully  fpottcd  with  gold 
colour. 

Longicollis  ; Long-necked  Tortoife.  Smooth,  ovate, 
with  extremely  long  neck.  This  fpecies  is  a native  of  New 
Holland,  and  is  of  the  river  or  frefh-water  kind.  The 
colour  of  the  whole  animal  above  is  deep  olive-brown  ; 
beneath  paler,  and  inclining  to  whitilh.  Shaw. 

C.  Land  tortoifes,  with  clavaled  unguiculated  feet,  convex 
Jhell,  and  bony  commijj'ures  joined  with  the  Jiernim. 

DeNTICULATA.  Tortoife  with  fub-digitated  feet,  and  or- 
bicularly-cordated  fhell,  with  denticulated  marginal  feg- 
ments.  The  fhell  is  of  a pale  yellowilh-brown  colour,  about 
four  inches  long  and  three  broad,  covered  on  the  diflc  by 
broad  hexagonal  and  pentagonal  fcutella,  of  a flattened  form, 
with  a large  diilindl  middle  fpace,  granulated  by  fmall  tu- 
bercles, and  the  remainder  marked  by  five  lines  or  furrows. 
The  edge  of  the  fhell  confifls  of  twenty-three  pieces,  projeft- 
ing  in  a ferrated  manner  round  the  outline.  It  is  fuppofed  to 
be  a native  of  North  America.  The  feet,  in  Gmelin’s  edi- 
tion of  the  Syflema  NaturEe,  are  faid  to  be  without  diftinft 
toes  ; and  the  tail  ihort. 

Grj3ECA.  The  common  land  tortoife,  with  fub-digitated 
feet,  hinder  part  of  the  flieU  gibbous,  lateral  margin  very 
obtufe,  and  fcutella  flattifh.  Gmelin. 

It  is  defcribed  by  others  as  the  tortoife  with  hemifpheric 
black  and  yellow  fliell,  gibbous  behind  ; the  pieces  com- 
pofmg  the  dllk  convex,  and  the  fides  obtufe.  This  tortoife 
is  fuppofed  to  be  a native  of  almoft  all  the  countries  bor- 
dering on  the  Mediterranean  fea,  and  to  be  more  frequent 
in  Greece  than  in  other  regions.  It  is  found  in  the  Euro- 
j>ean  Archipelago  iflands,  and  in  Corfica  and  Sardinia,  and 
alfo  in  many  parts  of  Africa.  In  Greece  it  is  an  article  of 
food  ; the  eggs  are  eaten  boiled,  and  the  blood  is  often 
fwaUowed  recent.  In  September  the  animal  hides  itfelf 
under  ground,  and  emerges  in  February  : it  lays  its  eggs  in 
June,  in  a fmall  hole  on  a funny  fpot,  out  of  which,  after  the 
firft  rains  of  September,  the  young  are  hatched.  In  Eng- 
land it  retires  about  the  end  of  Odtober,  and  re-appears 
about  the  middle  of  April ; but  thefe  feafons  vary  with  the 
climate  and  weather,  &c.  The  males  often  fight,  butting 
at  each  other  with  a noife  that  may  be  heard  .at  a con- 
fiderable  diftance.  This  animal  lives  to  a moft  extraordinary 
zg&i  exceeding  the  period  of  even  a century. 

One  of  the  moll;  remarkable  inftances  is  that  of  a tortoife 
introduced  into  the  archiepifcopal  garden  at  Lambeth,  in 
the  time  of  archbifhop  Laud,  and  as  near  as  can  be  col- 
ledled  from  its  hiftory,  about  the  year  1633,  which  con- 
tinued to  live  there  till  the  year  3753,  when  it  was  fuppofed 
to  have  perilhed  rather  from  accidental  negleft  on  the  part 
of  the  gardener,  than  from  the  mere  effeft  of  age.  This 
tortoife  has  had  the  honour  of  being  commcmoraced  by 
Derham,  and  many  other  writers,  and  its  Ihell  is  preferved 
in  the  library  of  the  palace  at  Lambeth. 

The  general  manners  of  the  tortoife,  in  a ftate  of  domefti- 
cation  in  this  country,  are  very  agreeably  detailed  by  Mr. 
White,  in  his  Hillory  of  Selbourn.  “ A land  tortoife,” 
fays  Mr.  White,  “ which  has  been  kept  thirty  years  in  a 
little  walled  court,  retires  under  ground  about  the  middle  of 
November,  and  comes  forth  again  about  the  middle  of  April. 
When  it  firft  appears  in  the  fpring,  it  difcovers  very  little 
inclination  for  food,  but  in  the  height  of  fummer  grows  vo- 
racious ; and  then,  as  the  fummer  declines,  its  appetite  alfo  de- 
clines ; fo  that  for  the  laft  weeks  in  autumn  it  hardly  eats 


at  all.  Milky  plants,  fuch  as  lettuces,  dandelions,  fovr- 
thiftles.  See.  are  its  principal  food. 

“ The  tortoife  is  totally  a diurnal  animal,  and  never  ftirs 
after  it  becomes  dark.  The  tortoife,”  adds  Mr.  White, 
“ like  other  reptiles,  has  an  arbitrary  ftomach,  as  well  as 
lungs,  and  can  refrain  from  eating,  as  well  as  breathing,  for 
a great  part  of  the  year.  I was  much  taken  with  its  faga- 
city,  in  difeerning  thofe  that  do  it  kind  offices  ; for  as  foon 
as  the  good  old  lady  comes  in  fight  who  has  waited  on  it  for 
more  than  thirty  years,  it  hobbles  towards  its  benefaftrefs 
with  awkward  alacrity  ; but  remains  inattentive  to  ftrangers. 
Thus,  not  only  ‘ the  ox  knoweth  his  owner,  and  the  afs  hie- 
mafter’s  crib,’  but  the  moft  abjedl  and  torpid  of  beings  dif- 
tinguiflies  the  hand  that  feeds  it,  and  is  touched  with  the  feel- 
ings of  gratitude.  This  creature  not  only  goes  under  the 
earth  from  the  middle  of  November  to  the  middle  of  April, 
but  fleeps  great  part  of  the  fummer  ; for  it  goes  to  bed  ir, 
the  longeft  days  at  four  in  the  afternoon,  and  often  does  not 
ftir  in  the  morning  till  late.  Befides,  it  retires  to  reft  for 
every  fhower,  and  does  not  move  at  all  in  wet  days.  When 
one  reflects  on  the  ftate  of  this  ftrange  being,  it  is  a matter 
of  wonder  that  Providence  fhould  beftow  fuch  a feeming 
watte  of  longevity  on  a reptile  that  appears  to  reliflt  it  fo 
little  as  to  fquander  away  miorc  than  two-thirds  of  its  exift- 
ence  in  a joylefs  ftupor,  and  be  loft  to  all  fenfation  foi 
months  together  in  the  profoundeft  of  all  flumbers  ! Though 
he  loves  warm  weather,  he  avoids  the  hot  fun ; becaufe  his 
thick  fliell,  when  once  heated,  would,  as  the  poet  fays  of 
folid  armour,  ‘ fcald  with  fafety.’  He  therefore  fpends 
the  more  fultry  hours  under  the  umbrella  of  a lai-ge  cabbage 
leaf,  or  amid  the  waving  forefts  of  an  afparagus  bed.  But 
as  he  avoids  heat  in  the  fummer,  fo  in  the  decline  of  the 
year  lie  improves  the  faint  autumnal  beams,  by  getting 
wdthin  the  refledlion  of  a fruit-tree  wall  ; and  though  he  has 
never  read  that  planes  inclining  to  the  horizon  receive  a 
greater  ftiare  of  warmth,  he  inclines  his  fliell  by  tilting  it 
againft  the  wall,  to  colleft  and  admit  every  feeble  ray.” 

The  tortoife  is  faid  to  be  more  tenacious  of  life  than  any 
other  of  the  amphibia  ; many  experiments  performed  upon 
them  by  Redi,  of  a cruel  nature,  fuch  as  opening  their 
fhells,  taking  out  the  brain,  cutting  off  the  head,  evince  their 
tenacioufnefs  of  life,  and  that  the  vital  principle  is  very 
flowly  difeharged  from  thefe  animals.  Shaw. 

Carinata.  Tortoife  with  digitated  feet,  and  gibbous 
fliell,  with  the  four  firft  dorfal  fcutella  carinated,  and  entire 
fternum  found  in  warm  regions,  but  very  little  known. 

Geometrica.  Shell  ovated,  with  all  the  elevated  fcu- 
tella above  plane,  marked  with  yellow  ftriae  iffuing  from  the 
centre  in  form  of  a ftar  : or,  according  to  others,  this  is  the 
tortoife  with  ovate  black  fliell,  and  elevated  fcutella  radiated 
with  yellow ; the  T.  teffelata  minor  of  Ray.  The  pieces  of 
which  the  difle  of  the  fliell  confifts  are  very  prominent,  ftriated, 
or  furrowed  pretty  diftindlly  with  numerous  lines  on  their  fides, 
and  terminated  above  by  a yellowifli,  flat,  fquare,  or  rather 
hexagonal  roughened  fpace  or  centre,  from  which  proceed, 
in  a radiated  diredlion,  feveral  well-defined  yellow  ftreaks 
towards  the  edge;  thus  conftituting  a beautiful  kind  of  geo- 
metrical appearance  on  the  black  ground  colour  on  which 
they  are  difpofed : the  marginal  pieces,  which  are  com- 
monly twenty-four,  fometimes  twenty-fix,  in  number,  are 
alfo  ftreaked  v/ith  yellow,  but  in  a fomewhat  different  ftyle. 

The  native  country  of  this  beautiful  tortoife  is  perhaps 
not  truly  afeertained  ; though  the  fliell  is  more  frequently 
leen  in  Europe  than  that  of  almoft  any  other  kind.  It  is 
faid,  however,  to  inhabit  Afia  and  Africa,  and  even  to  be 
found  in  America.  According  to  Mr.  Thunberg  it  is  par- 
ticularly common  in  flirubby  places  about  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope.  It  is  faid  to  lay  about  twelve  or  fifteen  eggs  at  a 
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time.  The  count  de  Cepede  fuppofhs  this  fpecies  to  be  the 
Terrapin  of  Dampier,  which  that  navigator  reprefents  as 
very  beautifully  vaidegated,  and  as  delighting  in  moill:  and 
marftiy  places  ; adding,  that  its  flelh  is  efteemcd  as  a food, 
and  that  it  is  found  in  plenty  on  the  coafts  of  the  Pine  idands, 
between  the  continent  of  America  and  Cuba  : they  are  found 
in  the  forefts,  where  they  are  eafily  taken  ; the  hunters  mark 
them  on  the  Ihield,  and  let  them  wander  about  the  woods ; 
being  fure  to  find  them  again  at  no  great  diftance,  every  one 
eafily  recognizing  his  own  property,  and  afterwards  carry- 
ing them  to  Cuba.  Shaw. 

PusiLLA ; Little  Tortoife.  With  fub-digitated  feet,  and 
hemifpheric  fhell,  with  convex,  trapezial  fcutella,  ftriated 
on  the  margin,  and  pundlated  on  the  dilk.  This  is  the 
African  land  tortoife  of  Edwards,  and  thus  defcribed  by 
him  from  a fpecimen  obtained  from  Weft  Barbary.  “ The 
iris  of  the  eye  is  of  a reddilh  hazel  colour ; the  lips  hard, 
like  the  bill  of  a bird  ; the  head  covered  with  fcales  of  a 
yellowifh  colour  ; the  neck,  hind  legs,  and  tail,  covered  with 
a flexible  lliin  of  a dirty  flefli-colour  ; the  fore-legs  covered 
with  yellow  fcales  on  their  outfides,  which  are  partly  ex- 
pofed  when  the  legs  are  drawn  in  ; the  fhell  round,  and 
pretty  much  rifing  on  its  upper  fide,  and  flat  beneath  ; the 
pieces  or  compartments  are  of  a yellowifh  colour,  clouded 
and  fpotted  with  large  and  fmall  irregular  duflcy  or  blackifli 
fpots,  and  are  alfo  furrowed  or  creafed,  the  creafes  leffening, 
one  within  the  other,  till  they  reach  the  top  or  middle  part 
of  each  : the  tail  is  thick,  fcaly,  and  about  an  inch  in  length  ; 
and  the  vent  is  fituated  within  the  tail  itfelf  near  , the  bafe  : 
there  are  five  claws  on  the  fore -feet,  and  four  on  the  hind, 
all  ftrong,  black,  rather  bowed,  and  fliarp-pointed.”  This 
fpecies  is  found  at  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  and  much  re- 
fembles  the  T.  graeca. 

Indica.  Tortoife  with  brown  fliell,  refledled  above  the 
neck,  and  marked  with  a tubercle  on  tin’  three  upper  fcutella. 
This  is  the  great  Indian  tortoife,  firft  defcribed  by  PeiTault 
in  the  “ Hiftory  of  Animals,”  publifhed  by  the  Royal 
Academy  of  France  ; and  confounded  by  M.  Cepede 
with  the  T.  grseca.  It  is  found  in  India,  on  the  coaft  of 
Coromandel,  &c.  Of  this  there  are  two  varieties,  one 
brought  from  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  and  another  from 
the  Southern  iflands. 

Sulcata.  Tortoife  with  a tail,  digitated  feet,  gibbofe 
fhell,  and  fcutella  lineated  and  circumferibed  v/ith  a fimrow  ; 
or  tortoife  with  brown  ovate  (hell,  with  furrowed  fcutella 
yellow  on  each  fide.  This  is  one  of  the  larger  fpecies  of 
land  tortoife,  being  about  a foot  or  more  in  length  from  the 
nofe  to  the  tip  of  the  tail.  The  ftiell  is  very  convex,  and 
has  the  general  habit  of  X.\\t  grtec  a znA  geometric  a as  to  fhape. 
This  Ipecies  is  faid  to  be  a native  of  tlie  Weft  Indies,  and 
perhaps  may  be  the  “ Hicatee”  of  Brown,  defcribed  in  his 
Hiftory  of  Jamaica.  Dr.  Shaw  fuggefts  that  this  fpecies 
may  be  the  fame  with  T.  tabulata. 

Planairia.  Tortoife  with  digitated  feet,  and  fhell  oval, 
convex,  and  fmooth.  Found  at  Surinam. 

Americana  Terrestkis.  Tortoife  with  oval,  gibbofe 
fhell  ; fcutella  yellow  in  the  middle  of  the  dilk  ; the  margin 
marked  with  fliining,  black,  furrowed,  lateral  polyjgons. 
This  is ' conjeftured  by  Gmelin  to  be  the  Jaboti  oi  the 
Brafilians,  and  the  cagado  of  the  Portuguele.  Found  in 
South  America. 

Tabulata.  Tortoife  with  oblong,  gibbofe,  brown 
fhell,  with  the  fcutella  of  the  dilk  reftangular  and  fur- 
rowed ; with  yellowifh  centres.  This  was  fiidi  defcribed  and 
figured  in  Seba’s  “ Thefaurus,”  and  there  faid  to  be  a 
Tiativc  of  Brafil,  though  it  is  believed  to  be  rather  an 
African  fpecies  The  general  length  of  the  fhell  is  about 
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five  or  fix  inches  : fufpeAed  to  be  the  fame  fpecies  with 
T.  fulcata,  fupra.  Shaw. 

Marginata.  Tortoife  with  blackiflr-brown,  oblong, 
gibbofe  fhell,  variegated  with  yellow,  widened  and  de- 
prefled  on  the  hind  part.  The  true  native  country  of  this 
fpecies  is  not  very  diftindtly  known.  Mr.  Schoepf  inclines 
to  think  that  it  is  an  American  fpecies.  Cepede  has  con- 
founded it  with  the  T.  grieca.  Shaw. 

Radiata.  Tortoife  with  ovate  black  Ihell,  and  flattifli 
fcutella  radiated  with  yellow.  This  is  the  great  chequered 
tortoife-fliell  of  Grew’s  Muf.  Reg.  It  has  been  concluded 
by  fomc  perfons,  from  a general  refemblance  in  the  pattern 
of  the  fliell,  and  a iimilarity  in  colours,  that  this  is  the  fame 
fpecies  with  T.  geometrica,  or  a variety  of  it.  But  Dr. 
Shaw  has  pointed  out  a variety  of  differences  between  them 
and  fuch  as  warrant  our  ftating  that  the  two  fliells  are  per- 
feftly  diftinft.  Grewq  who  has  defcribed  this  fpecie.s, 
fays  that  its  native  country  is  Madagafcar  ; but  Dr.  Shaw 
fuggefts  that  it  is  alfo  a native  of  Jamaica,  and  that  in 
characters  and  fize  it  agrees  with  the  “ Hicatee”  tortoife 
mentioned  in  Brown’s  Zoology.  Shaw. 

Rugosa.  Tortoife  wrinkled,  with  black  wrinkled  fliell, 
mottled  and  variegated  with  yellow ; with  the  middle 
dorfal  pieces  fubpanduriform  or  fiddle-fliaped.  In  the 
Leverian  mufeum  there  is  a variety,  or  perhaps  a fexual 
difference  of  this  fpecies. 

Elegans.  Tortoife  with  orbicular,  convex,  yellow  fliell, 
with  tranfverfe,  oval,  brown  fpots.  Seba  has  defcribed  it 
under  the  name  of  the  T.  terreftris  Ceilonica  elegans  minor. 
Shaw. 

Areolata.  Tortoife  with  moderately  convex  fliell, 
with  fubquadrangular,  elevated,  deeply  furrowed  fcutella, 
and  depreffed  rough  areolse.  This  is  defcribed  by  Seba 
under  the  appellation  of  T.  terreftris  Brafilienfis. 

Serrata.  Tortoife  with  depreffed  yellowifh  fliell,  mi- 
nutely freckled  with  duflty  fpecks  ; all  the  fcutella  of  the 
diflv  carinated,  and  the  hinder  margin  of  the  fliell  ferrated. 
This  is  fuppofed  by  Dr.  Shaw  to  be  the  T.  fpengleri  of 
Gmelin’s  Linncan  Syftem. 

Tricarinata.  Tortoife  with  oval,  flightly  convex,  fliell, 
with  entire  margin,  and  all  the  fcutella  of  the  difk  carinated. 
This  fpecies  agrees,  in  fliape  and  other  particulars,  with 
Linnaeus’s  defeription  of  his  T.  orbicularis.  Shaw. 

ScRiPTA.  Tortoife  with  orbicular  depreffed  Ihell,  with 
all  the  fcutella  marked  by  varioufly-formed  characters,  and 
the  marginal  pieces  fpotted  beneath.  This  is  the  T.  fcabra 
of  Thunberg.  Its  native  place  is  not  afeertained.  Shaw. 

Galeata.  Tortoife  with  depreffed  oval  fliell,  with  the 
three  middle  fcutella  fliarply  carinated,  and  tw'enty-four 
marginal  pieces.  The  native  place  of  this  fpecies  is  not 
known  ; but  it  was  brought  to  Mr.  Retzius  from  India, 
and  lived  two  years  kept  in  frefli  water  : it  fubfifted  on 
bread,  &c.  and  fometimes  on  flies.  From  the  beginning  of 
October  to  the  middle  of  May  it  remained  without  food, 
fcarcely  elevating  its  head  above  the  water.  It  delighted 
in  funfliiiie,  and  endeavoured  to  climb  up  the  fides  of  the 
veffel  occafionally,  in  order  to  enjoy  its  influence.  It  is 
doubtful,  whether  this  be  the  T.  fcabra  of  Linnaeus.  It  is 
called  galeata  by  Retzius,  from  the  armed  or  cataphraCted 
covering  of  the  head.  Shaw. 

Granulata  ; Chagrin  Tortoife.  With  orbicular,  flat- 
tifli, granulated  fhell,  with  cartilaginous  border.  This 
fpecies  feems  to  be  allied  to  the  T.  ferox,  having  the  Ihield 
furniflied  with  a Cartilaginous  and  flexible  border.  It  is  de- 
fcribed by  M.  Cepede,  and  was  brought  from  India  by  M. 
Sonnerat.  Shaw. 

Dr.  Shaw,  among  the  fea-tortoifes  or  turtles,  has  defcribed 
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the  turtle  with  green  variegated  fhell,  fo  named  by  the 
count  de  Cepede.  Thefe  turtles  are  faid  to  be  found  in 
great  numbers  in  the  Southern  ocean,  and  about  Cape 
Blanco,  in  New  Spain.  They  alfo  occur  in  the  gulf  of 
Mexico,  and  many  of  the  large  American  rivers,  both  above 
and  below  the  line  ; but  they  have  never  been  difcovered  in 
the  feas  of  the  Old  Continent.  The  flefli  is  faid  to  be  very 
delicate  ; and  is  even  preferred  in  fome  places  to  that  of  the 
common  turtle.  M.  Bomare  is  faid  by  Cepede  to  have  firft 
defcribed  this  fpecies. 

The  “ trunk  turtle”  is  mentioned  by  Catelhy,  wlio 
fays,  without  ever  having  feen  it,  from  the  report  of  others, 
that  thefe  turtles  grow  to  a very  large  fize,  of  a narrow  form, 
but  very  deep,  the  upper  fliell  being  more  convex  than  in 
other  kinds  of  turtle.  Their  fleih  is  rank,  but  affords  a 
large  quantity  of  oil,  which  conftitutes  their  value. 

The  “ rhinoceros  turtle,”  or  la  tortue  najicornc^  has  not 
been  accurately  defcribed.  Count  de  Cepede  fays,  that 
it  is  a native  of  the  American  feas,  and  bears  a general 
refemblance  to  the  common  or  green  turtle  ; but  is  diftin- 
guiflied  by  having  a large  foft  tubercle  on  the  tip  of  the 
fnout,  in  which  are  fituated  the  noftrils.  It  is  eaten  in 
the  fame  manner  as  the  green  turtle,  and  is  chiefly  found 
in  the  equatorial  regions.  Shaw’s  Gfeneral  Zoology,  vol.  iii. 

Testudo  Vdiformis  Quadrahtlis,  an  hemifpherical  vault, 
or  cieling  of  a church,  &c.  in  which  four  windows  are  fo 
contrived,  as  that  the  reft  of  the  vault  is  quadrable,  or  may 
be  fquared. 

The  determination  of  thefe  windows  was  a problem  pro- 
pofed  to  the  great  mathematicians  of  Europe,  particularly 
the  cultivators  of  the  new  calculus  differentialis,  in  the 
Adla  Eruditorum  Lipfiae,  by  fig.  Viviani,  under  the  fifti- 
tious  name  of  A.  D.  Piollfci  pufillo-gcometra,  which  was 
the  anagram  of  poftremo  Galilsei  difcipulo. 

It  was  folved  by  feveral  perfons,  particularly  M.  Leib- 
nitz, the  very  day  he  faw  it  : and  he  gave  it  in  the  Leipfic 
A£ts  in  a variety  of  ways  ; as  alfo  did  M.  Bernouilli,  the 
marquis  de  I’Hofpital,  Dr.  Wallis,  and  Dr.  Gregory. 

TESTWOOD,  in  Biography,  a finging  man  in  the  choir 
of  Windfor,  was  burnt  for  his  intemperate  zeal  in  the  caufe 
of  Proteftantifm,  1544,  when  Marbeck  was  likewife  con- 
demned, but  afterwards  pardoned. 

TESZERSKEY,  in  Geography,  a town  of  Croatia;  6 
miles  S.W.  of  Novi. 

TET,  a river  of  France,  which  rifes  in  the  Pyrenees,  a 
little  above  Mont  Louis,  and  runs  into  the  Mediterranean, 
7 miles  E.  of  Perpignan. 

TETANUS,  in  Medicine,  a difeafe  confifting  in  a fpaf- 
modic  contradfion  of  feveral  of  the  mufcles  of  voluntary 
motion,  and  more  particularly  of  thofe  which  fliut  the  lower 
jaw  : and  this  being  a conftant  and  prominent  fymptom,  the 
affeftion  is  commonly  known  by  the  name  of  locked  jaw. 
The  fpafm  of  the  mufcles  is  of  the  tonic  kind  ; or  that  in 
which  the  excefiive  contradfion  continues  for  a confiderable 
time,  without  any  interval  of  complete  relaxation  : in  which 
refpedl  it  is  oppofed  to  clonic  fpafms,  or  convulfions,  where 
the  contradfions  and  relaxations  alternate  in  rapid  fucceffion. 
(See  Convulsion  and  Spasm.)  The  powers  of  fenfation 
and  of  intelledf  remain  unimpaired  in  tetanus  ; in  which  re- 
fpedf  alfo  it  is  contrafted  with  epilepfy. 

Tetanus  admits  of  many  varieties  and  modifications,  on 
which  the  older  nofologifts  had  founded  different  fpecies  of 
the  difeafe.  A rigidity  of  the  mufcles  of  the  lower  jaw  was 
denominated  trifmus.  When  the  mufcles  of  the  back  were 
chiefly  affefted,  the  difeafe  v/as  termed  opijlhotonos ; when 
thofe  of  the  fore-part  of  the  trunk,  with  the  flexors  of  the 


extremities,  were  the  feat  of  fpafm,  it  was  called  emprojlho- 
tonos.  Sometimes,  though  very  rarely,  the  fpafms  are  con- 
fined to  one  fide  of  tlie  body  only,  bending  it  ftrongly  to 
that  fide  ; a form  of  the  difeafe  which  has  been  named  by 
Sauvages  tetanus  lateralis,  and  by  later  writers,  the  plcurojlho- 
tonos,  or  pleurotonos.  It  was  only  wlien  the  fpafm  was  almoft 
univerfal,  that  it  was  confidered  as  entitled  to  the  appellation 
of  tetanus.  Of  late  years,  however,  thefe  names  have  very 
properly  been  confidered  as  exprefiing  only  varieties  of  one 
and  the  fame  affedlion,  differing  merely  in  feverity,  but 
arlfing  from  the  fame  caufes,  and  requii'ing  the  fame  mode  of 
treatment.  Thefe  various  forms  of  fpafm  often  follow  one 
another  in  fucceffion  in  the  fame  cafe,  and  mark  theprogrefs 
of  the  difeafe  through  its  different  ftages.  Thus  the  trifmus, 
or  locked  jaw,  is  only  a part  or  prelude  of  opifthotonos  and 
tetanus  ; and  though  it  may  prove  fatal  at  this  early  period, 
the  imperfedi  form  in  which  the  fymptoms  of  a difeafe, 
which  has  been  thus  arrefted  in  its  courfe,  may  appear,  is  b) 
no  means  fufficient  to  eftablifh  a generic  difference  in  the  dif- 
eafe itfelf.  There  appears-,  however,  to  be  fome  foundation 
for  a divifion  of  cafes,  accoi'ding  to  their  duration,  into  the 
acute  and  the  protradfed  : the  former  being  very  little  under 
the  controul  of  medicine,  and  in  almoft  every  inftance  fatal  ; 
the  latter  being  milder  in  its  charadfer,  and  often  yielding, 
if  proper  means  are  employed  for  its  fubjugation. 

Another  ground  of  dillindfion  among  the  different  cafes  of 
this  formidable  diforder,  is  derived  from  the  nature  of  the 
caufes  from  which  they  have  originated.  The  moft  ufual 
caufes  are  certain  mechanical  injuries  to  the  body,  more  efpe- 
cially  fuch  as  are  attended  with  a pundfure  or  laceration  of 
a nerve  : on  other  occafions,  it  may  be  the  effedi  of  the  fud- 
den  application  of  cold,  when  the  body  has  been  previoufty 
overheated  ; and,  in  a few  inftances,  it  has  appeared  to  arife 
fpontaneoufly  ; that  is,  when  it  could  not  be  traced  to  any 
external  exciting  caufe  whatever.  Tetanus  arifing  from 
wounds  is,  in  general,  flower  in  its  progrefs  than  that  which 
proceeds  from  cold  ; but  is  attended  with  more  danger  to 

On  fome  occafions  the  difeafe  comes  on  fuddenly,  and  with 
great  violence ; but  more  commonly  the  attack  is  gradual. 
It  is  often  eight  or  ten  days,  and  fometimes  much  longer, 
after  the  inflidfion  of  a wound,  before  the  firft  fymptoms  of 
tetanus  make  their  appearance  : and  this  frequently  happens 
when  the  effedfs  of  the  injury  on  the  part  itfelf  appear  to 
have  fubfided  ; when  the  wound  has  healed,  and  no  pain  or- 
uneafinefs  has  remained.  Thofe  cafes  in  which  the  difeafe 
is  more  flow  in  its  approach,  afford  the  beft  opportunity  of 
tracing  the  natural  fucceffion  of  fymptoms  : and  the  firft 
uneafy  fenfation  which  is  then  obferved,  is  that  of  a flight 
ftiffnefs  in  the  back  part  of  the  neck  and  about  the  Ihoulders, 
which,  gradually  increafing,  impede  the  rotatory  motions  of 
the  head,  and  alfo  its  flexion  forwards : fo  that  the  patient 
cannot  look  downwards,  or  to  either  fide,  without  turning 
his  whole  body.  This  uneafy  feeling,  being  chiefly  felt  on 
motion,  very  much  refembles  what  occurs  from  rheumatifin, 
but  it  is  accompanied  with  a fenfe  of  general  laffitude  and 
debility.  The  rigidity  now  extends  from  the  back  of  the 
neck  to  the  mufcles  of  the  jaw,  and  of  the  root  of  the  tongue, 
fo  that  both  maftication  and  fwallowing  become  difficult 
and  painful  ; and  at  length  impoffible.  The  attempt  at  de- 
glutition is  attended  with  convulfive  efforts  ; fpecially  when 
liquids  are  endeavoured  to  be  fwallowed.  So  great  is  the 
diftrefs  which  accompanies  thefe  convulfions,  that  the  patient 
becomes  very  reludlant  to  renew  the  trials,  and  refufes  all 
nouriffiment  ; and  it  fometimes  infpires  him  with  even  a dread 
of  the  fight  of  Vater. 

As  the  difeafe  advances,  another  fet  of  fymptoms  appears, 
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bringing  with  them  a confiderable  incteale  to  the  fuiferings 
of  the  patient.  A fudden  and  violent  pain  is  felt  Ihooting 
from  the  lower  extremity  of  the  fternum  to  the  fpine,  in  the 
fituation  of  the  diaphragm,  Thefe  fpafms  recur  from  time 
to  time,  at  Ihort  intervals  ; and  at  each  recurrence,  give  the 
fignal  for  an  imrriediate  aggravation  of  all  the  other  fpafms. 
‘iiie  mufcles  of  the  neck  and  jaw  are  immediately  called  into 
violent  aftion  ; the  head  is  pulled  Itrongly  backwards  j and 
the  jaw  becomes  firmly  clenched.  Thefe  periodical  accef- 
fions  of  fpafm  become  more  fevere,  and  their  effedts  more 
durable  ; fo  that  the  head  continues  to  be  in  a Hate  of  re- 
tradfion,  and  the  jaw  is  permanently  clofed,  the  teeth  being 
fo  firmly  fet  together,  as  not  to  admit  of  the  fmalleft  open- 
ing. Such  conflitutes  v/hat  may  be  regarded  as  the  firft 
ftage  of  the  difeafe  ; which  fometimes  takes  up  three  or  four 
days.  At  other  tiroes  the  difeafe  eltablilhes  itfelf,  with  its 
whole  train  of  dreadfu’l  fymptoms,  in  a few  hours  ; in  which 
cafe  the  danger  is  imminent ; aa  death  generally  takes  place 
in  from  twenty-four  to  forty-eight  hours,  and  the  patient 
very  rarely  paffes  over  the  third  day. 

The  continuance  of  the  difeafe,  if  the  patient  furvive  the 
immediate  attack,  is  marked  by  the  increafing  fpafm  of  the 
diapliragm,  which  now  returns  every  ten  or  fifteen  minutes, 
and  is  inftantly  lucceeded  by  a ftronger  retradlion  of  the 
head,  and  rigidity  of  the  mufcles  extending  down  the  back, 
along  the  fpine,  and  affedfing  even  tliofe  of  the  lower  extre- 
mities. Their  contradlions  increafing  in  force,  the  body  is 
frequently  raifed  in  the  form  ef  a bow,  refting  upon  the 
head  and  feet  alone  : a Hate  which  is  more  particularly  de- 
nominated opijlhotonos.  The  countenance,  as  is  obferved  by 
Dr.  Chalmers,  is  pale  and  contradfed  ; the  niaftoid,  coraco- 
hyoid,  and  fterno-hyoid  mufcles,  together  with  the  others 
concerned  in  deglutition,  and  the  deltoid  and  pedtoral 
mufcles,  are  mofl;  violently  contradted,  fo  that  the  flioulders 
are  ftrongly  raifed  forwards,  and  the  arms  are  flretched  out, 
or  drawn  acrofs  the  body  ; but  the  wrills  and  fingers  feem 
not  to  be  affedfed.  In  a few  feconds,  a remiffion  takes  place  ; 
the  Ihoulders  and  arms  recline,  and  the  interior  extremities 
relax  ; yet  not  fo  entirely,  but  that  generally  fuch  a degree 
of  rigidity  continues,  as  to  prevent  their  being  bent,  even 
when  this  is  attempted  by  another  perfon.  The  mufcles  on 
the  fides  and  fore  part  of  the  neck  continue  Hill  contradted, 
although  not  lo  llrongly  ; but  their  adlion  is  overcome  by 
the  number  and  llrength  of  the  pofterior  ones  ; fo  that  the 
contradlion  of  the  head  confiantly  remains.  The  patient 
breathes  quick  for  fome  minutes,  as  if  he  had  been  excef- 
fively  exercifed,  and  the  pulfe  is  fmall,  fluttering,  and  irregu- 
lar, but  both  become  more  calm  and  flow.  The  face  is 
lometimes  pale  in  the  intervals,  but  oftener  flufhed  ; and  the 
whole  countenance  expreffes  firong  appearances  of  the  moil 
melancholy  dillrefs  ; as  well  on  account  of  the  terror  the 
patient  feels  at  the  approaching  paroxyfm,  as  from  the  tor- 
ture he  has  fuffered  from  the  lalt,  of  which  the  painful  con- 
tradlions  he  ftiU  feels  perpetually  remind  him.  He,  for  the 
moft  part,  defires  to  lie  ftill  as  much  as  poffible,  and  to 
avoid  all  attempts  at  drinking,  fpeaking,  or  any  kind  of  mo- 
tion ; all  of  which  are  apt  to  occafion  a return  of  the  fpafm  in 
all  its  horrors.  Some,  indeed,  are  folicitous  to  try  a change 
of  pofition,  in  hopes  of  obtaining  one  of  greater  eafe  ; but 
the  adt  of  turning  the  patient  never  fails  to  bring  on  an  attack 
of  the  convulfion,  by  which  the  head  is  drawn  back  to  the 
fpine  : and  it  is  at  length  found,  that  the  beft  means  of  avoid- 
ing this  is  for  him  to  lie  perfedUy  ftill  on  the  back. 

It  may,  in  general,  be  obferved,  that  theextenfor  mufcles 
are  affedied  with  fpafm  before  the  flexors.  In  the  lower 
extremities,  indeed,  both  the  flexor  and  cxtenfor  mufcles  are 
commonly  at  the  fame  time  affedied,  and  keep  tlte  limbs 


rigidly  extended.  The  flexors  of  the  head,  and  the  mufcles 
that  pull  down  the  lower  jaw,  become  affedied  in  the  progrefs 
of  the  difeafe,  together  with  the  abdominal  mufcles  ; fo  that 
the  belly  is  ftrongly  retradled,  and  feels  hard,  like  a piece  of 
board.  The  fpafm  of  thefe  and  the  other  flexor  mufcles, 
becomitig  fo  powerful  as  to  balance  the  adlion  of  the  exten- 
fors,  is  a circumftance  that  marks  the  advance  of  the  dif- 
eafe,  and  may  be  regarded  as  conflituting  the  commence- 
ment of  a third  ftage.  In  this  fituation  the  body  and  limbs 
are  perfedlly  ftraight  and  rigid,  and  incapable  of  being  moved 
in  any  way  ; and  it  is  to  this  condition  that  the  term  tetanus 
has  been  more  efpecially  applied.  It  is  a Hate  of  the  moft  ex- 
quifite  fuffering  : the  patient  is  on  the  rack  from  the  continual 
recurrence  of  the  fpafm,  which  has  fcarceiy  any  remiffion. 
The  redli  mufcles  of  the  abdomen  often  contradi  unequally, 
producing  the  appearance  of  hard  balls  in  particular  parts. 
The  whole  belly  is  drawn  inwards,  and  does  not  yield  in  the 
leaft  to  the  defcent  of  the  diaphragm  in  infpiration.  Although 
the  lower  extremities  are  always  rigid  at  this  period,  yet 
their  adlion  is  fo  violent  during-  the  height  of  the  paroxyfms, 
that  were  it  not  for  the  ftanders-by,  the  patient  would  be  prc- 
jedled  feet  foremoft  off  the  bed  ; or  would,  at  other  times, 
be  puflied  upwards  with  fuch  an  impetus,  as  to  ftrike  the 
head  with  great  force  againft  whatever  might  Iiappen  to  be 
in  the  way.  Occafionally,  the  flexor  mufcles  acquire  the 
preponderance  over  the  extenfors,  and  the  trunk  of  the  body 
is  bent  forwards,  the  chin  being  fixed  to  the  breaft.  This 
is  what  has  been  called  emprr^hotonos,  and  occurs  only  in 
the  moft  violent,  and  of  courfe  the  leaft  frequent  form  of  the 
difeafe.  It  would  appear  from  fome  cafes  reported  by 
Sauvages,  that  thefe  oppofite  ftates  are  difpofed  to  alternate 
with  one  another. 

In  extreme  cafes,  there  are  hardly  any  of  the  voluntary 
mufcles  that  remain  in  their  natural  ftate.  The  face  and 
eyes  are  diftorted  ; the  tongue  is  luddenly  darted  out  be- 
tween the  teeth,  and  often  miferably  lacerated  from  their 
clofing  at  llie  fame  moment.  Even  the  fmall  mufcles  of  the 
ear  partake  of  the  fpafmodic  adlion,  which  fo  univerfaily 
prevails  in  the  fyftem.  While  the  tongue  is  thruft  out,  the 
mufcular  flelh,  which  is  fituated  between  the  arch  of  the 
lower  jaw,  and  the  upper  part  of  the  trachea,  is  drawn  up- 
wards within  the  throat.  The  countenance  is  much  con- 
tradled  ; a general  fweat  breaks  out ; the  eyes  are  watery 
and  languid  ; and  a pale  or  bloody  froth  bubbles  out  from 
between  the  lips.  Tetanus,  in  thefe  violent  forms,  is,  per- 
haps, the  moft  painful  difeafe  that  can  affedt  the  human 
frame.  So  exqiiifite  a degree  of  pain  would  fcarceiy  be  com- 
patible witli  life,  were  it  not  occafionally  affuagedby  the  fnort 
and  imperfedi  remiffions  of  fpafm  which  occur.  A mere 
continued  and  fevere  fpafm,  or  a general  convulfion,  gene- 
rally finifhes  the  tragedy,  and  releafes  the  unhappy  vidlim 
from  all  his  mifery  : or,  if  already  too  exhaufted  by  the 
feverity  of  pain  to  admit  of  this  mode  of  termination,  deli- 
rium often  enfues,  protedls  the  patient  by  a happy  infen- 
fibility  to  further  fuffering,  and  fmooths  the  avenue  to 
death,  which  is  tlien  preceded  by  a general  i-elaxation  of  the 
fpafms. 

Such  are  the  fymptoms  which  peculiarly  belong  to  teta- 
nus : and  it  is,  perhaps,  the  moft  remarkable  circumftance 
attending  the  difeafe,  that  hardly  any  fundlion  is  primarily 
affedied,  except  that  of  mufcular  aftion.  The  fenfes  and  appe- 
tites are  perfedi  and  entire  ; the  intelledlual  fundlions  are 
iindifturbed  ; and  the  natural  fundlions  proceed  in  their 
ufuul  courfe.  Fever  is  neither  an  effential  nor  a common 
attendant  on  th?  difeafe.  In  the  firft  ftage,  wlien  the  fpafm 
is  confined  to  a few  mufcles,  the  pulfe  is  not  affedied  ; it 
becomes  accelei-jited  only  when  the  fpafmodic  adbions  are 
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general,  and  this  merely  in  confequence,  as  it  would  appear, 
of  the  mechanical  effeft  produced  on  the  bloc  1-veffels  by  the 
contraftions  of  the  mufcles,  which  will  huriy  on  the  circu- 
lation, and  throw  the  blood  upon  the  heart  in  iarger  quantity 
than  ufual,  rendering  the  pulfe  contradled,  frequent,  and 
irregular.  The  refpiration  is  hurried  from  the  fame  caufe, 
and  the  temperature  of  the  body,  as  might  be  expedfed,  is 
increafed  in  the  fame  proportion.  That  thefe  fymptoms  are 
not  the  effedf  of  fever,  appears  from  the  ftate  of  the  blood, 
which  is  Hated  to  be  of  a loofer  texture  than  natural,  and  never 
exhibits  the  buffy  coat,  as  in  inflammatory  difeafes.  This 
circumftance  is  particularly  noticed  by  Dr.  Clephane,  and  alfo 
by  Dr.  Chalmers  ; and  the  remark  has  often  been  verified  by 
fubfequent  obfervers.  On  fome  occafions,  indeed,  when  the 
diforder  is  very  violent,  the  arterial  actions  are  increafed,  and 
a febrile  ftate  prevails  ; and  this  appears  to  take  place  more 
frequently  when  the  difeafe  has  originated  from  cold,  than 
when  it  has  been  excited  by  wounds.  The  fldn  is  at  firft 
natural,  but,  as  the  difeafe  advances,  is  covered  with  a cold 
fweat.  The  tongue  is  always  moift.  Vomiting  fometimes 
takes  place  early  in  the  complaint,  but  it  commonly  fubfides 
in  the  progrefs  of  it : it  is  even  ufual  for  the  appetite  of 
hunger  to  remain  through  the  whole  courfe  of  the  difeafe  ; 
and  what  food  can  be  got  down  appears  to  be  fufficiently 
well  digefted.  Some  local  effefts  feem  to  be  attributable  to 
the  contraftions  of  the  abdominal  mufcles.  The  fphinfter 
of  the  bladder  is  occafiona'ly  affefted  with  fpafm,  fo  as  to 
impede  the  difcharge  of  urine,  which  is  voided  with  pain 
and  difficulty  ; at  other  times,  its  fecretion  is  fupprefled. 
When  it  can  be  obferved,  it  is  ftated  as  being  high-coloured, 
and  fomewhat  turbid.  The  bowels  are  found  to  be,  in 
every  inftance,  obftinately  coftive,  a ftate  which  may  partly 
be  accounted  for  by  the  effeft  of  opiates,  which  are  fo  gene- 
rally adminiftered  for  the  cure  ; but  which,  independently  of 
this  caufe,  appears  to  be  inherent  in  the  difeafe  itfelf.  The 
bowels  require  the  moft  draftic  purgatives  ; and  there  is  a 
great  fenfe  of  uneafinefs  about  the  precordia.  In  the  latter 
ftages  of  this  diforder,  indeed,  when  the  powers  of  life  begin 
to  decline  from  the  vaft  expenditure  of  energy  occafioned  by 
the  violent  mufcular  aftions,  every  funftion  in  the  fyftem 
partakes  of  the  general  diforder  ; the  intelleft  gives  way,  and 
the  patient  finks  from  exhauftion  alone,  if  a general  convul- 
fion  does  not  occur  to  haften  his  end.  It  is  mentioned  by 
Dr.  Cullen,  that,  in  feveral  cafes,  a miliary  eruption  has  ap- 
peared upon  the  flcin  ; but  he  exprefles  a doubt  whether  this 
was  a fymptom  of  the  difeafe,  or  the  effeft  of  a certain  treat- 
ment of  it.  It  has  not  been  obferved,  he  adds,  to  denote 
either  fafety  or  danger,  or  to  have  any  efleft  in  changing 
the  courfe  of  the  diftemper. 

From  the  more  violent  forms  of  the  difeafe,  hardly  any 
inftance  of  recovery  has  been  known  to  take  place.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  mere  protradlion  of  the  fymptoms  is  an 
indication  of  the  comparative  mildnefs  of  the  difeafe.  Few 
patients  fall  a facrifice  after  the  ninth  or  tenth  days,  which 
period  they  never  could  have  attained,  imlefs  the  violence  of 
the  complaint  had  in  a great  meafure  fubfided.  In  this 
milder  form,  however,  it  may  be  prolonged  feveral  weeks  ; 
and  fometimes  the  fpafmodic  difpofition  remains,  even  for 
months,  before  health  is  completely  reftored.  The  pulfe,  in 
thefe  cafes,  continues  flow  and  hard,  and  the  belly  bound  : 
but  if  blood  b drawn,  it  does  not  exhibit  any  difference 
from  its  ufual  ftate.  Under  every  circumftance  of  recovery, 
indeed,  the  convalefcent  labours  long  under  general  debility, 
and  cannot,  for  months,  raife  himfelf , from  a fupine  or  re- 
cumbent pofture  without  afliftance,  nor  without  pain. 

Occafional  deviations  from  the  courfe  above  defcribed  are 
jTiet  with  in  different  cafes  j but  they  are  not  of  fufficient 


importance  to  lay  the  foundation  of  any  diftinft  variety.  The 
moft  Angular  of  thefe  anomalies  is  the  one  recorded  by  Dr, 
( now  fir  Gilbert ) Blane,  of  a cafe  in  which  tetanus  prevailed  to 
a very  confiderable  extent,  without  affedling  the  patient  with 
the  lead  degree  of  pain.  The  fpafms  were,  in  this  inftance, 
accompanied  with  a tingling  fenfation,  which  was  even  rather 
agreeable  than  diftrefling.  The  cafe,  however,  terminated 
fatally ; but  to  the  laft,  no  pain  was  experienced.  In  two 
cafes  mentioned  by  the  fame  author,  the  fpafms  affefted  only 
the  fide  of  the  body  in  v/hich  the  wound  was  fituated. 

The  refult  of  diffedlions  of  patients  who  have  died  of 
tetanus,  has  thrown  no  light  whatever  on  the  nature  of  this 
terrible  affeftion.  Sometimes  there  are  found  flight  effufions 
within  the  cranium  ; but,  in  general,  no  morbid  appearance 
whatever  can  be  detefted  in  the  head.  There  appears  to  be 
always  more  or  lefs  of  an  inflammatory  appearance  in  ihe 
villous  coat  about  the  cefophagus  and  ftomach  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  the  cardia.  But  thofe  who  are  converfant  with 
diffeftions,  muft  be  well  aware  that  thefe  appearances  are 
common  to  a ga-eat  number  of  difeafes,  and  are  uniformly 
met  with  in  every  cafe  of  rapid  or  \iolent  death.  Befides 
the  rednefs  and  increafed  vafcularity  of  thefe  parts,  M.  Lar- 
rey  ftates  that  he  found  the  pharynx  and  cefophagus  much 
contrafted,  and  covered  with  a vifeid  reddifh  mucus.  Dr. 
M‘Arthur  fourid,  in  feveral  cafes,  the  inteftines  much  in- 
flamed ; and  in  two  of  tliem  a yellow  waxy  fluid,  of  a pe- 
culiar offenfive  fmell,  covering  their  internal  furface ; but 
W'hether  the  inflammation  was  primary,  or  only  a confe- 
quence of  the  preffure  of  the  abdominal  mufcles,  which 
contraft  fo  violently  in  this  difeafe,  he  is  unable  to  decide. 
See  Medico-Cliirurgical  Tranfaftions,  vol.  vii.  p.  475. 

Tetanus  is  a difeafe  much  more  prevalent  in  hot  than  in 
cold  climates.  It  is  comparatively  a rare  difeafe  in  this 
ifland  ; but  even  here,  the  effecl  of  warmth  in  giving  a pre- 
difpofition  to  it  is  fufficiently  obfervable.  It  is  more  com- 
mon in  the  fouth  than  in  the  north  of  England,  and  is  much 
more  feldom  met  with  in  Scotland  than  in  England.  It  is 
fenfibly  more  frequent  in  warm  than  in  cold  feafons.  In 
warm,  and  efpccially  in  tropical  climates,  it  may  be  regarded 
as  an  endemic  difeafe,  appearing  at  all  feafons,  but  efpc- 
cially during  the  prevalence  of  the  greateft  heats.  Warmth 
operates  by  increafing  the  mobility  of  the  fyftem,  while  at 
the  fame  time  it  tends  to  diminiffi  the  pofitive  ftrength  of  the 
fibre.  The  fenfibility  to  aU  impreffions  is  greater  in  hot  cli- 
mates, while  the  pov/er  of  refilling  the  caufes  of  injury  is 
leffened  : hence  the  greater  predifpofition  to  fpafmodic  dif- 
eafes in  general.  The  natives  of  hot  climates  do  not  enjoy 
a greater  exemption  from  tetanus  than  European  fettlers. 
Negro  flaves  are  peculiarly  liable  to  its  attacks.  It  affedls 
all  ages,  fexes,  conftitutions,  and  complexions  ; but,  eeetens 
paribus,  is  more  apt  to  feize  upon  thofe  in  whom  the  largeft 
ffiare  of  vital  power  has  been  bellowed  upon  the  mufcles  of 
voluntary  motion.  Hence  it  attacks  more  readily  the  ro- 
buft,  and  thofe  who  are  accuftomed  to  much  bodily  labour. 
Partly  on  this  account,  and  partly  from  their  being  more  ex- 
pofed  to  the  occafional  caufes  of  the  dileafe,  men  arc  much 
more  frequently  the  fubjedls  of  tetanus  than  women. 

In  the  torrid  zone,  the  moft  frequent  exciting  caufe  of  te- 
tanus is  the  application  of  cold  when  the  body  is  heated.  It 
is  often  induced  by  the  alternate  expofure  to  tlie  fcorching 
heat  of  the  fun,  and  to  the  heavy  Ihowers  which  frequently 
occur  in  tropical  regions,  and  produce  great  and  fudden  vi- 
ciffitudes  of  temperature.  Sleeping  out  of  doors  after  a 
hot  day,  efpeciaily  on  damp  ground,  or  in  a fituation  where 
a ftream  of  cool  air  is  admitted  to  the  body,  is  often  follow- 
ed by  tetanus  in  hot  climates.  Dr.  Chalmers  relates  that  a 
young  man  chofc  to  cut  off  his  hair  and  lhavc  his  head  on  a 
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warm  day  in  March,  and  went  to  bed  without  a cap  : but 
tl'.e  weather  changing  and  becoming  cold  in  the  night,  he 
was  feized  with  tetanus,  and  the  next  morning  was  found 
rigid  with  the  difeafe.  The  imprudent  ufe  of  the  cold 
bath,  or  even  a draught  of  cold  water,  when  the  body  has 
been  warm  by  exercife,  has  frequently  brought  on  tetanus. 

In  temperate  climates,  on  the  other  hand,  the  difeafe 
feldom  arifes  from  the  application  of  cold  ; although  there 
is  one  well-atteiled  inllance  mentioned  by  Dr.  Gregory  in 
hisledtures,  of  its  occurring  from  this  caufe  in  Scotlaud  : 
but  it  is  more  frequently  the  Gonfequence  of  lacerated  or 
punftured  wounds,  and  is  particularly  incident  to  injuries  of 
nerves,  and  of  tendinous  parts.  It  fometimes  follows  the 
amput.-itiou  of  a limb  ; and  it  would  appear  that  wounds  of 
the  joints,  particularly  thofe  of  the  hands  or  feet,  are 
more  peculiarly  liable  to  produce  tetanus.  In  warm 
countries,  the  llighteft  cut  or  bruife  is  in  danger  of  being 
fucceeded  by  this  formidable  malady.  Hence  few  of  thofe 
that  are  wounded  in  battle  recover  : and  few  furvive  any 
confiderable  operation.  It  has  been  fuppofed  by  many,  that 
tetanus  arofe  from  the  partial  divilion  of  fome  nervous  iibres, 
in  confequence  of  which  the  undivided  filaments  were  un- 
equally and  violently  llretched  : a Hate  which  would  be  re- 
medied by  their  complete  divifion.  Experience,  however, 
the  ftubborn  enemy  to  fo  many  hypothefes,  has  by  no  means 
. proved  favourable  to  this  opinion.  It  has  alfo  been  Hated 
to  be  more  frequently  the  refult  of  wounds,  which  remain 
in  a Hate  of  great  irritability,  without  proceeding  to  fup- 
puration  ; it  does  not,  however,  appear  that  this  pofition  is 
fupported  on  any  extenfive  obfervation.  It  very  often  hap- 
i pens,  indeed,  that  tetanus  fnews  itfelf  when  tlie  wound  was 
i almoH  healed,  and  the  dreffings  have  been  laid  afide. 

In  the  late  campaigns  of  our  armies  in  the  peninfula  of 
1;  Spain  and  Portugal,  according  to  the  report  of  fir  James 
Macgrigor,  tetanus  occurred  in  every  defcription,  and  in 
ji  every  Hage  of  wounds,  from  the  flighteH  to  the  moH  for- 
midable, from  the  healthy  and  the  houghing,  from  the  in- 
cifed  and  lacerated,  from  the  moH  fnnple  and  moH  compli- 
I;  cated.  It  occurred  at  uncertain  periods  ; but  it  was  re- 
marked, that  if  it  did  not  commence  before  twenty-two 
!,  days  from  the  date  of  the  wound,  the  patient  was  fafe.  It 
' terminated  in  the  fecond,  third,  and  fourth  days,  and  even  as 
!i  late  as  the  feventeenth  and  twentieth  days,  though  ufually  it 
f was  not  protrafted  beyond  the  eighth.  The  moH  rapidly 

I fatal  cafe  that  has  ever  been  recorded,  is  one  that  we  have  on 
j the  authority  of  the  late  profeffor  Robifon  of  Edinburgh. 

It  occurred  in  a negro,  who  was  a waiter  at  a tavern,  and 
who  happened  to  fcratch  his  thumb  with  the  broken  edge  of 
a china  plate,  and  who  died  of  tetanus  a quarter  of  an  hour 
after  this  apparently  flight  accident. 

As  the  acute  form  of  traumatic  tetanus,  obferves  Dr. 

II  Dickfon,  is  fo  uniformly  fatal,  it  is  of  the  greatell  confe- 
quence to  attend  to  whatever  may  afTiH  in  detefting  the  dif- 
eafe early,  or  in  warding  it  off.  Richer  and  Hates,  that  in 

I wounds  threatening  convulflons  and  tetanus,  a perfevering 
extenfion  of  the  limbs  during  fleep  often  manifeils  itfelf 
before  any  aHedtion  of  tlie  lower  jaw  ; and  We  ftiould  natu- 
rally pay  more  attention  to  any  admonition  of  this  kind  in 
pundtured  or  extenfive  lacerated  wounds,  particularly  of 
tendinous  or  ligamentous  parts,  cfpecially  in  injuries  of  the 
feet,  hands,  knee-joint,  back,  &c.  in  which  the  difeafe  moH 
frequently  fupervenes.  Some  preluHve  indications  of  dan- 
ger-may  often  be  derived  from  the  increafe  of  pain,  irrita- 
I tion,  and  rellleHnefs,  nervous  twitchings,  pain  and  difficulty 
in  deglutition,  or  in  turning  the  head  ; fpafms,  or  partial 
rigidity  of  fome  of  the  voluntary  mufcles  ; pain  at  the  fcrb- 
biculus  cordis  ; a fupprelfed  or  vitiated  Hate  of  the  dif- 
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charge,  &c.  which  mark  tlie  flower  approaches  of  the  dif- 
eafe. M.  Larrey  adduces  feveral  inflances -of  tetanus,  in 
which  the  w'ound  was  either  dry,  or  afforded  only  a fcanty 
ferous  exudation,  and  where  the  fymptoms  were  relieved  on 
fuppuration  being  re-eHablifhed  ; and  Dr.  Reid,'  in  the 
Edinburgh  Medical  and  Surgical  Journal  for  July  1815,  re- 
marks, that  on  removing  the  drefling,  iiiHead  of  healthy  pus, 
the  furface  of  the  wound  was  coverd  with  a darkifh  unhealthy 
looking  matter,  wdiich  he  had  in  two  former  iuHances  noticed 
as  the  forerunner  of  tetanus.  A torpor  of  the  inteffines  has 
generally  been  obferved  to  precede  as  well  as  to  accompany 
the  difeafe.  Mr.  Abernethy  obferves,  that  in  four  cafes 
where  he  inquired  into  the  Hate  of  the  bowels,  the  evacua- 
tions were  not  like  feces  ; and  he  propofes  as  a queHion  in 
inveHigating  the  caufe,  wEat  is  the  Hate  of  the  bowels  be- 
tween the  inflidlion  of  the  injury  and  the  appearance  of  this 
dreadful  malady  ? Dr.  Parry  has  adduced  the  velocity  of 
the  circulation  as  an  ufeful  criterion  of  the  danger  of  the 
difeafe;  and  obferves,  that  if  the  pulfe  be  not  above  100  or 
1 10,  by  the  fourth  or  fifth  day  the  patient  almoH  always  re- 
covers ; but  if  it  be  quickened  early,  that  it  proves  fatal ; and 
yet  there  are  a few  inHances  of  recovery  where  the  pulfe  has 
rifen  to  120  on  the  lirH  day.  M.  Larrey  remarks,  that 
when  the  perfpiration,  which  fo  often  attends  the  difeafe,  is 
fymptomatic,  it  begins  upon  the  head  and  extremities ; and 
when  it  is  critical,  it  occurs  over  the  cheH  and  abdomen  : 
but  in  many  cafes,  perfpiration  flows  very  freely  without 
bringing  relief. 

We  have  already  Hated,  that  in  fome  inHances  the  fource 
of  irritation  producing  the  difeafe  is  not  obvious.  Such 
cafes  of  fpontaneous  tetanus  are  very  rare.  Dr.  Vvfillan,  in 
his  Reports,  p.  289,  mentions  having  met  with  an  inllance  in 
a female,  32  years  of  age,  where  there  had  not  been  any 
previous  accident  or  local  injury  w'hatever  ; and  where  the 
only  eircumHance,  wEich  w'as  likely  to  have  contributed  to 
its  produftion,  w'as  fevere  diltrefs  of  mind,  occurring  in  a 
frame  previoufly  debilitated. 

When  we  refleft  upomthe  obfcurity  wEich  involves  both 
the  rutio  fymptomatum  and  tlie  proximate  caufe  of  tetanic  af- 
fedlions,  we  need  not  wonder  that  the  prafticc  in  thefe 
diforders  Eould  Hill  be  entirely  empirical.  The  indication 
of  cui-e  which  is  generally  applicable  in  all  difeafes,  namely  , 
the  removal  of  the  exciting  caufes,  has  but  little  place  in  a 
morbid  condition,  which  is  the  confequence  of  caufes  that  in 
general  have  ceafed  to  a£l,  or  which  it  is  not  in  our  power 
either  to  remove  or  controul.  In  thofe  cafes  where  we 
could  fuppofe  local  irritation  to  be  Hill  operating,  the  moH 
effedlual  method  of  counterafting  its  effetls  on  the  fyHein, 
would  obvioufly  be  to  intercept  all  communication  between 
the  feat  of  the  irritation  and  the  fenforium.  If,  however, 
the  difeafe  has  already  ellabliEed  itfelf,  and  the  fevere 
fymptoms  have  come  on,  it  does  not  appear  that  this  would 
fucceed  in  arreHing  the  courfe  of  the  diforder.  Experience 
has  but  too  fully  ihewn,  that  the  amputation  of  the  limb 
from  the  injury  of  which  the  tetanus  had  arifen,  will  very 
feldom  procure  even  a .mitigation  of  the  fymptoms,  if  per- 
formed after  a certain  period  from  their  firH  appearance. 
This  plan  was  fully  tried  in  our  army  at  Touloufe,  and 
totally  failed.  In  fome  inHances,  however,  it  is  faid  that  a 
favourable  change  has  enfued,  and  that  patients  have  even 
recovered  by  the  facrifice  of  the  wounded  limb  : and  it  has 
been  remarked,  that  the  fpafiiis  relaxed  immediately  on  the 
divifion  of  the  foft  parts  by  the  knife,  and  before  the  faw 
was  applied  to  the  bone,  in  order  to  complete  the  operation. 
It  is,  therefore,  highly  probable,  that  the  free  divifion  of  the 
parts  above  the  wound,  or  Hill  more  certainly  the  ampu- 
tation of  the  limb,  would,  at  a certain  Hage  of  the  affedtion, 
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I'ecure  the  patient  from  the  approach  of  tetanus.  But  the 
difficulty  is  here  to  eftimate  the  probability  of  the  patient’s 
having  the  difeafe,  as  nothing  Ihort  of  the  certainty  of  its 
being  at  hand,  could  well  juftify  the  operation. 

As  it  is  matter  of  experience  that  an  early  and  highly 
irritable  and  painful  condition  of  the  wound  has  a tendency 
to  excite  tetanus,  as  well  as  a Hate  in  which  the  difcharge  is 
of  a peculiar  unhealthy  charafter,  or  is  fupprelfed  altogether, 
our  immediate  objedfs  ffiould  be  to  allay  as  much  as  poffible 
the  local  irritation,  and  to  re-ellablifli  a healthy  fecretion  of 
pus.  Mechanical  caufes  of  irritation  ffiould  as  much  as 
poffible  be  obviated,  by  early  attention  to  remove  fplinters 
of  bone,  balls,  or  other  foreign  bodies,  that  may  be  lodged 
in  the  wound.  Poultices  and  foothing  applications  will 
anfwer  the  double  purpofe  of  quieting  local  inflammation, 
and  bringing  on  healthy  fuppuration.  The  irritability  of 
the  furface  may  fometimes  be  molf  efFedlually  deili'oyed  by 
lunar  cauftic,  after  which,  an  emollient  poultice  may  be  ap- 
plied. An  oppofite  plan  of  treatment  has  been  recom- 
mended by  Dr.  Ruffi,  namely,  that  of  exciting  confiderable 
inflanamation  in  the  wounded  part,  by  epithems  of  turpentine, 
and  other  highly  llimulating  applications  ; whicli,  though  it 
may  in  certain  cafes  have  fucceeded  in  preventing  tetanus, 
does  not  appear  to  be  generally  applicable,  and  feems  ac- 
cordingly to  have  been  abandoned.  On  the  contrary,  it 
has  of  late  been  the  univerfal  praftice  in  the  navy,  to  add 
tindfure  of  opium  to  the  dreffings  applied  to  wounds,  with 
a view  of  preventing  tetanus.  With  the  intention  of  re- 
exciting fuppuration  where  there  is  no  dilcharge,  M.  Larrey 
recommends  the  application  of  bliftcrs  as  near  as  poffible  to 
the  wound,  and  adduces  inltances  of  fucceis  from  this  mode 
of  treatment. 

But  the  cure  of  tetanus,  when  once  it  iias  commenced,  is 
to  be  fought  for  more  by  the  ufe  of  general,  than  of  topical 
remedies.  The  feat  of  the  diforder  has  been  transferred  to 
the  brain  and  nervous  fyftem,  and  our  efforts  muff  be  diredfed 
to  allay  their  inordinate  adfions.  The  plan  from  which 
theory  would  lead  us  to  expedh  moft  fuccefs,  is  that  of 
exciting  fome  new  adlion  in  thefe  organs,  by  which  their 
energies  would  be  diredfed  into  fome  different  channel,  and 
the  exifting  morbid  adfion  would  be  fufpended  and  fuper- 
feded.  The  remedies  which  exert  the  moft  powerful  imme- 
diate effedfs  in  the  nervous  fyftem,  are  accordingly  found 
to  be  the  moft  efficacious  in  the  cure  of  tetanus.  Opium, 
rvine,  and  other  highly  diffufible  ftimuli,  digitalis  and 
other  narcotics,  the  fudden  affufion  of  cold  water,  bleeding, 
purging,  impregnating  the  fyftem  with  mercury,  the  exhibi- 
tion of  arfenic,  of  oil  of  turpentine,  of  .alkalies,  and  of 
ipecacuanha,  have  refpedfively  been  reforted  to,  and  with 
very  various,  and  in  general  but  limited  fuccefs.  The  fame 
metiiods  from  which  cures  have  been  obtained  in  the  milder 
cafes,  generally  fail  to  make  the  leaft  impreffion  on  the  dif- 
eafe in  its  feverer  forms.  We  learn  from  the  valuable  report 
of  fir  James  Macgrigor,  already  alluded  to,  that  there  were 
very  few,  out  of  feveral  hundred  cafes  tliat  occurred  in  the 
Britiffi  armies  during  the  late  campaigns  on  the  Peninfula, 
where  this  difeafe  had  made  any  progrefs,  in  which  it  ter- 
minated fuccefsfully,  or  in  which  remedies,  however  varied, 
feemed  to  have  any  beneficial  influence. 

Opium  is  the  remedy  on  which  reliance  has  moft  gene- 
rally been  placed  in  combating  this  formidable  difeafe  ; and 
there  is  no  doubt  that  in  mild  cafes  it  is  competent  to  its 
complete  folution.  But  for  this  purpofe,  it  is  abfolutely 
neceffary  that  its  ufe  be  begun  from  the  earlieft  appearance 
of  the  lymptbms  ; that  it  be  given  in  very  large  dofes  ; and 
that  the-  dofes  be  repeated  at  ffiort  intervals : fo  that  the 
fyftem  be  kept  conftantly  under  the  influence  of  the  remedy. 
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It  is,  indeed,  aftoniffiing  how  the  fyftem,  when  poffeffed  by  a 
ftrong  difpofition  to  fpafm,  will  refill  the  operation  of  this 
and  other  remedies,  which  in  its  ordinary  ftate  would  have 
been  more  than  fufficient  to  overpower  and  deftroy  it. 
Patients  labouring  under  tetanus  will  bear  with  impunity 
quantities  of  opium,  that  at  any  other  time  would  have  been 
certainly  fatal.  Inftances  are  upon  record  of  five,  ten,  and 
even  twenty  grains,  being  taken  every  two  or  three  hours 
for  many  days,  without  its  producing  any  extraordinary 
narcotic  effedfs  upon  the  fenforium.  It  is  always,  however, 
advifeable  to  begin  with  comparatively  moderate  dofes, 
fuch  as  forty  or  lixty  drops  of  tindfure  of  opium,  which 
may  be  repeated  at  intervals  of  three  or  four  hours,  and  in- 
creafed  at  each  repetition,  till  fome  fenfible  effedf  is  pro- 
duced on  the  fpafms.  It  feems  requifite  to  augment  the 
dofe  rapidly,  as  the  difeafe  preffes  upon  us  every  hour,  and 
no  time  is  to  be  loft  in  refilling  its  advances,  while  there  is 
yet  a chance  of  controuling  its  fury.  The  circumftance  of 
the  clofing  of  the  jaw,  and  the  difficulty  of  deglutition,  the 
increafe  of  which  may  foon  render  it  hardly  poffible  to  in- 
troduce medicines  into  the  ftomach,  is  an  additional  motive 
urging  us  to  pufli  our  remedies  before  thofe  obftacles  arife. 
Glyfters  are  our  only  refourae,  when  it  is  impoffiblc  to 
overcome  the  fpafm  of  the  fauces.  Opium  has  alfo  been 
applied  externally  and  topically  to  the  jaws  ; and  relief  has 
fometimes  been  obtained  from  an  opiate  plafter  on  the 
maffeter  mufcles,  or  behind  the  ears  ; but  thefe  are  com- 
paratively very  trifling  in  their  efficacy,  and  applicable  only 
to  the  llighteft  cafes,  or  to  thofe  in  which  convalefcents  are 
Hill  affedfted  with  a recurrence  of  one  or  two  local  fymptoms. 

It  is  of  the  greateft  importance  in  all  cafes  of  tetanus,  and 
more  efpecially  where  opium  is  given,  to  excite  a proper 
adlion  of  the  bowels,  fo  as  to  allow  of  no  ftagnation  of  their 
contents.  The  teftimony  of  the  army  phyficians,  as  appears 
from  the  report  of  fir  James  Macgrigor,  is  highly  in  favour 
of  a rigid  perfevcrance  in  the  ufe  of  purg.atives,  given  in 
dofes  to  produce  a full  effe£l  daily.  Dr.  Forbes  Hates,  that 
a folution  of  fulphatc  of  magnefia,  in  infufion  of  fenna,  was 
found  to  anfwer  better  than  .any  other  purgative,  and  it  was 
daily  given  in  a fufficient  quantity  to  procure  a copious 
evacuation,  which  was  always  dark-coloured,  and  highly 
offenfive  ; and  to  this  praftice  he  chiefly  attributes,  in  one 
fevere  cafe,  the  removal  of  the  difeafe.  The  infrequency  of 
locked  jaw  in  the  Weft  Indies,  in  the  public  fervice,  of  late 
years,  is  chiefly  aferibed  by  Dr.  Dickfon,  to  the  greater 
freedom  with  which  purgatives  have  been  employed,  par- 
ticularly fince  the  publication  of  Dr.  Hamilton’s  work  on 
the  operation  of  this  clafs  of  remedies  ; an  opinion  which  is 
corroborated  by  the  teftimony  of  various  authors,  as  to  the 
ftate  of  obftinate  coftivenefs  which  prevails  in  phis  difeafe, 
and  the  offenfive  nature  of  the  contents  of  the  inteftines. 

For  the  introduflion  of  the  llimulant  and  tonic  plan  of 
treatment,  we  are  chiefly  indebted  to  Dr.  Rufli,  who  was 
led  to  adopt  it  from  fome  theoretical  views  he  entertained 
on  the  nature  of  tetanus,  which  he  conceived  to  be  effen- 
tially  a difeafe  of  debility.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that 
in  many  cafes  the  exhibition  of  wine  or  fpirits  has  be^  - 
attended  with  very  good  effedls.  Dr.  Hoffack,  in  vol.  iii. 
of  the  American  Medical  Repofitory,  relates  feveral  cafes 
which  were  cured  by  large  quantities  of  wine. 

A free  allowance  of  wine  and  porter  after  gun-ffiot  wounds 
has  appeared  alfo,  according  to  the  ftatement  of  Dr.  M‘Ar- 
thur,  to  have  contributed  to  the  very  fmall  number  of  cafes 
of  tetanus  which  occurred  under  his  care  in  the  hofpital  at 
Barbadoes,  during  nearly  fix  years  of  the  moft  adlivc  period  of 
the  war.  Of  the  numerous  cafes  of  gun-ffiot  wounds  received 
into  the  hofpital,  and  of  operations  performed,  during  the 
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whole  of  that  period,  only  two  inllances  of  tetanus  occurred. 
Bark  has  been  given  in  conjunftion  with  wine  and  opium  ; 
and  the  muriated  tindlure  of  iron  has  allb  been  ufed  with  ap- 
parent advantage.  The  fuccefs  of  the  tonic  plan  of  treat- 
ment refts  alfo  on  the  teftimonies  of  Dr.  Wright  of  Jamaica, 
Dr.  Cochrane  of  Nevis,  and  feveral  other  Well  Indian  prac- 
titioners ; and  alfo  on  that  of  Dr.  Currie  of  Liverpool. 

The  prefence  of  an  inflammatory  diathelis,  which  occa- 
fionally  accompanies  the  fpafmodic  Hate,  prefents,  however, 
a material  obftacle  to  the  employment  of  the  above-mentioned 
remedies.  So  much  is  this  the  cafe,  that  many  phyficians 
have  recommended  the  free  ufe  of  the  lancet,  particularly  in 
the  early  llages  of  tetanus.  Dr.  Dickfon  llates  it  as  his 
opinion,  that  in  a full  habit,  where  the  wound  is  fwelled, 
inflamed,  and  painful,  venefedlion,  with  free  purging,  and  fuch 
other  means  as  are  calculated  to  allay  the  general  and  local 
irritation,  afford  the  fairell  chance  of  averting  the  danger. 
(See  the  yth  volume  of  the  Medico-ChirurgicalTranfacSlions, 
part  2.)  In  the  6th  volume  of  the  fame  work,  a cafe  is 
detailed  by  Mr.  Earle,  in  which,  though  it  terminated  fatally, 
bleeding  was  beneficial,  and  lefiened  the  patient’s  fufferings  ; 
and  in  the  fame  volume,  it  is  alfo  mentioned  with  appro- 
bation by  the  medical  officers  in  the  Peninfula.  Dr.  M‘Ar- 
thur  confiders  that  he  ufed  blood-letting  with  evident  relief 
in  one  cafe,  in  the  naval  hofpital  at  Barbadoes  ; that  the 
fpafms  were  ameliorated,  the  difeafe  protrafted,  and  the 
morbid  appearances  after  death  were  lefs  marked  in  confe- 
quence.  M.  Larrey  alfo  adduces  fome  examples  where  it 
■ produced  a good  effeft.  Mr.  Guthrie  gives  three  cafes  which 
■ occurred  in  the  hofpitals  of  St.  Andero,  out  of  many  which 
' were  recorded,  where- venefe(^ion  was  the  principal  remedy. 

In  the  firll,  in  which  tetanus  from  a wound  in  the  hand  was 
1,  advancing  with  rapidity,  the  patient  was  bled  ad  deliqmum 
; feveral  times  with  good  effeft,  calomel  and  diaphoretics  being 
given  at  the  fame  time,  and  he  recovered.  In  the  fecond 
i cafe,  the  patient  was  bled  in  the  fame  manner,  with  an  evident 
p amendment  of  the  fymptoms  ; fo  much  fo,  indeed,  that  he 
!|  fuffered  but  little  from  fpafm,  and  could  open  his  mouth 
very  well,  when  he  was  feized  with  diarrhoea,  which,  in  the 
debilitated  ftate  he  was  in,  carried  him  off.  In  the  thii'd  cafe, 
of  a man  of  a fanguine  temperament,  and  fuffering  from  acute 
tetanus,  venefeftion  pufhed  to  the  utm.oft  totally  failed. 

Digitalis  has  been  tried  in  the  Peninfula  in  feveral  cafes, 
i occafionally  with  good  effecl,  though  it  never  appears  to 
j have  eifefted  a cure.  Ether,  camphor,  muik,  and  other  anti- 
fpafmodics,  as  likewife  the  alkalies,  were  alfo  tried,  and  found 
equally  unfuccefsful.  Caftor  is  ftrongly  recommended  by 
Arataeus,  but  is  too  feeble  a remedy  to  have  any  decifive 
influence  in  fo  violent  a diforder. 

The  affufion  of  cold  water  has  in  general  been  attended 
with  great  benefit.  It  is  a praftice  particularly  recom- 
mended by  Dr.Wright,  in  the  London  Medical  Obfervations, 
and  is  fandiioned  by  the  concurring  teftimonies  of  Dr.Cochrane, 
in  the  Medical  Commentaries,  and  of  Dr.  Currie,  in  his  Me- 
dical Reports,  &c.  as  well  as  by  many  other  praftitioners. 
A large  pailful  of  cold  water  fhould  be  thrown  upon  the 
patient  every  two  or  three  hours  ; he  is  to  be  immediately 
wiped  dry,  and  laid  in  bed  after  each  affufion,  and  an  opiate 
draught  adminiftered.  Some  remiffion  of  the  fpafms  will  in 
I this  way  be  generally  obtained ; and  many  inftances  are  upon 
; record,  of  complete  cures  being  effefted  by  perfeverance  in 
this  plan.  Before  the  introdudlion  of  this  praflice,  the  warm 
bath  was  very  commonly  employed  ; the  patient,  after  ufing' 
I it,  being  placed  in  bed,  without  being  dried,  between  two 
blankets,  with  a view  to  bring  out  a fwcat.  It  does  not 
appear,  however,  that  this  plan  was  attended  with  any  ge- 
neral or  permanent  advantage  ; and  is  certainly  inferior  in 


efficacy  to  the  cold  affufion.  The  cold  bath,  fays  fir  James 
Macgrigor,  in  acute  tetanus,  is  w'orfe  than  ufelefs.  The  ufe 
of  a hot  bath  impregnated  with  potafs,  and  a few  ounces  of 
quick-lime,  has  been  much  recommended  by  Dr.  Stutz  of 
Suabia  in  traumatic  tetanus.  See  Medical  and  Phyfical 
Journal,  vol.  iii. 

The  powerful  relaxing  effedls  of  tobacco  given  in  glyfter 
in  cafes  of  hernia  and  enteritis,  have  fuggefted  its  employ- 
ment in  tetanus.  Mr.  Earle  tried  it  in  one  very  acute  cafe, 
in  which,  although  it  afforded  a temporary  alleviation  from 
fpafm,  fo  much  agitation  was  produced  by  it,  that  it  was  not 
perfevered  in.  He  is,  however,  induced  to  I'econamend  the 
trial  of  a fuppofitory  made  of  the  extraft  of  nicotiana,  and 
palled  up  into  the  reftum.  But,  according  to  the  report  of 
fir  James  Macgrigor,  tobacco  glyfters,  tried  in  the  advanced 
ftage  of  the  difeafe,  feemed  to  have  no  effeft.  He  repre- 
fents,  however,  the  tobacco  fume  as  deferring  of  further 
trial.  A remarkable  cafe  is  recorded  by  Dr.  Phillips,  in  the 
6th  volume  of  the  Medico-ChirurgicalTranfaftions,  in  which 
the  jaw  fuddenly  fell,  upon  the  exhibition  of  an  enema  with 
oil  of  turpentine. 

It  has  been  fuppofed  that  mercury  thrown  quickly  into 
the  fyftem,  fo  as  to  excite  falivation,  would  prove  highly 
ferviceable  in  relieving  the  fpafms,  and  particularly  thofe  of 
the  mufcles  of  the  jawc  This  praftice  was  firft  introduced 
by  the  praflitioners  in  the  Weft  Indies,  and  in  particular  by 
Drs.  D.  and  A.  Monro,  and  appears  to  have  fucceeded  in 
many  cafes.  Dr.  Rufli  conceives  that  its  falutary  effect  is 
connedled  with  its  inducing  in  the  fyftem  a ftate  of  inflam- 
matory diathelis  incompatible  with  the  fpafmodic  aftion, 
which  it  would  therefore  fuperfede.  Whatever  benefit,  how'- 
ever,  may  have  been  experienced  from  this  plan  in  mild  cafes, 
it  completely  fails  in  the  more  fevere  of  making  any  impref- 
fion  on  the  difeafe.  Dr.  Emery,  Mr.  Guthrie,  and  other 
medical  officers  attached  to  our  army  in  the  Peninfula,  after 
the  battle  of  Salamanca,  tried  inundlion  of  the  v/hole  body 
three  times  a day,  with  llrong  mercurial  ointment,  in  unli- 
mited quantity,  with  no  degree  of  fuccefs.  Mr.  Guthrie 
reports,  that  after  the  battle  of  Touloufe,  a fatal  cafe  occur- 
red in  a man  ftrongly  under  the  influence  of  mercury,  wdiich 
he  had  ufed  previous  to  the  aftion  for  the  cure  of  the  itch. 
The  combination  of  calomel  with  ipecacuanha,  wdiich  has 
been  much  recommended,  is  equally  inefficacious  with  the 
other  remedies,  in  the  acute  and  fully  formed  difeafe.  In 
the  mild  tetanus,  benefit  has  been  derived  from  calomel : and 
its  operation  on  the  bowels  is  aUvays  ufeful,  and  lingularly 
fo  in  the  mild  difeafe  diltinguiffied  by  the  fpafms  coming  on 
flowdy,  and  continuing  of  the  fame  violence  ; inftead  of  tlieir 
fudden  acceflion,  and  their  continuing  with  increaling  vio- 
lence, as  happens  in  the  acute  fully  formed  tetanus.  In  this, 
calomel  cannot  be  depended  upon,  as  the  patient  is  carried 
off  before  the  medicine  can  have  any  effeft. 

Several  remedies  were  formerly  in  vogue,  of  wdiich  it  is 
hardly  neceffary  to  give  any  account,  as  they  have  now  loft 
all  the  credit  they  once  enjoyed.  It  may  be  fufficient  to 
mention  the  Barbadoes  tar,  alluded  to  by  Dr.  Cullen  ; the 
colchicum  autumnale,  or  meadow-  faffron,  recommended  by 
Dufrefnoy  ; bliftering,  eledlricity,  unftuous  applications, 
partial  fomentations,  &c.  moft  of  which  appear  either  to 
be  inert,  or  at  beft  very  weak  auxiliaries  to  the  remedies 
already  deferibed. 

Of  late  years,  tetanus  h^s  been  much  lefs  frequent  in  the 
Weft  Indies,  when  compared  with  former  w'ars.  This  is 
attributed,  apparently  with  great  reafon,  by  Dr.  Dickfon, 
to  the  improvements  in  the  medical  and  furgical  treatment 
of  wounds  5 to  greater  cleanlinefs,  and  more  perfc6l  venti- 
lation ; and  in  general  to  fuperior  comforts,  diet,  and  accom- 
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modation  ; but  particularly  to  the  greater  attention  paid  to 
the  Hate  of  the  bowels.  See  Medico-Chirurgical  Tranfac- 
tions,  voL  vii. 

TETARBOLION,  in  Ancient  Coinage,  the  quarter- 
obolus,  which  is  the  moll  minute  coin  yet  found,  being  of 
2^  grains,  and  its  current  worth  a farthing  and  a half. 

TETARIUM,  in  Ancient  Geography,  a town  of  Afia, 
fituated  in  that  part  of  Lycaonia,  which  Ptolemy  compre- 
hends in  Galatia. 

TETARTEMORION,  among  the  Ancients,  denotes 
the  fourth  part  of  the  zodiac. 

TETARTO-CHRUSOS,TElaj1o-;)(;{i)3-o;,in  Ancient  Coin- 
age,  a gold  coin  of  Philip,  Alexander,  and  Lyfimachus, 
which  was  a quarter  of  the  Philippus  or  weighs 

33  grains,  and  paffed  for  5 drachmas  of  filver,  3^.  gi/,,  now 
worth  intrinfically  p. 

TETAVI,  in  Geography,  a town  of  the  principality  of 
Georgia,  in  the  province  of  Caket. 

TETBURY,  or  Tedbury,  anciently  Teteherie,  a large 
and  refpeftable  market-town  in  the  hundred  of  Longtree, 
and  county  of  Gloucefter,  England,  is  fituated  20  miles 
S.  by  E.  from  Gloucefter,  and  99  miles  W.  by  N.  from 
London.  Its  name  evidently  determines  it  to  have  been  a 
military  ftation.  On  the  S.E.  fide,  within  the  memory  of 
many  living,  were  traces  of  a ftrong  camp,  now  completely 
deftroyed,  where  arrows  and  javelin-heads  have  been  found, 
with  various  Englifli  coins  of  high  antiquity.  Roman  coins 
of  the  Lower  Empire  have  likewife  been  met  with  in  and 
near  the  town.  Tetbury  confifts  principally  of  four  ftreets, 
cvoffing  in  the  centre,  and  contains  many  good  ftone  build- 
ings. The  governing-  officer  is  a bailiff,  who  is  annually 
chofen.  The  population  of  the  pariih,  including  four  ham- 
lets, in  the  year  1811,  was  2533,  the  number  of  houfes  522. 
A weekly  market  is  held  on  Wednefday,  and  four  fairs  an- 
nually. The  wool-combing  and  wool-ftapling  branches  arc 
carried  on  here,  but  to  no  great  extent.  The  clothing  riia- 
nufacfure  was  formerly  attempted,  but  the  want  of  a con- 
tinual fupply  of  water  prevented  its  being  brought  to  per- 
fedlion.  Even  for  domeftic  ufes,  water  has,  till  within  a 
few  years,  been  fcarce  ; but  in  1 749,  a well  was  funk  to 
the  depth  of  104  feet,  fince  which  time  other  wells  have  been 
opened,  and  the  inconvenience  in  a great  degree  removed. 
The  parifh  church  confifts  of  an  ancient  tower,  and  a mo- 
dern body  ; the  former  is  terminated  by  a fpire,  the  latter 
is  built  in  imitation  of  the  pointed  ftyle,  appearing  exter- 
nally as  a fingle  nave  with  cloifters,  but  withinlide  divided 
into  aiffes,  by  a very  (light  arcade  and  cluftered  columns,  on 
the  principle  on  which  the  roof  of  the  theatre  at  Oxford 
was  conftrufted.  The  old  church,  which  was  built  foon 
after  the  Conqueft,  having  become  from  length  of  time  very 
ruinous,  was  taken  down  (excepting  the  tower  and  fpire), 
and  rebuilt  at  the  expence  of  5000/. ; and  opened  for  divine 
' fervice  in  1784.  Two  turnpike  roads  lead  through  the 
town  in  crofs,  direftions  ; one  to  London  and  Bath,  the 
other  to  Gloucefter  and  Southampton.  A deep  hollow,  in 
the  nature  of  a moat,  at  the  weft  end,  made  the  entrance 
into  the  town  inconvenient,  till  the  commiffioners  of  the 
roads  built  a high  bridge  of  four  arches  acrofs  it  in  177^. 
Rudge’s  Hiftory  of  Gloucefter(hire,  vol.  i.  1803.  Beauties 
of  England  and  Wales,  vol.  v.  GloucefterO-iire  ; by  J.  Brit- 
ton and  E.  W.  Brayley,  1803. 

TETCHA,  a fmall  river  of  Ruffia,  which  runs  into  the 
Iiet,  near  Dolmatov,  in  the  province  of  Ekaterinburg. 

TE-TCHUEN,  a town  of  Corea  ; 60  miles  E.N.E.  of 
Han-tcheou. 

TETE,  a fort  belonging  to  the  Portuguefe,  in  the  coun- 
try of  Mocaranga,  on  the  Zambefe. 


Tete  de  Buch,  La,  a town  of  France,  in  the  department 
of  the  Gironde,  fituated  on  the  S.  fide  of  a hn-ge  bay,  called 
“ The  Harbour  of  Arcachon,”  the  entrance  of  which  is 
dangerous  on  account  of  the  fand-banks  ; 30  miles  S.W.  of 
Bourdeaux. 

TETEROA,  a harbour  on  the  W.  coaft  of  the  ifland 
of  Ulietea. 

TETEROW,  a town  of  the  duchy  of  Mecklenburg; 
18  miles  S.W.  of  Guftro. 

TETERSKOI,  a town  of  Ruffia,  on  the  Podkamen- 
ff-caia  Tunguflca.  N.  lat.  59'^54'.  E.  long  101°  14'. 

TETHALASSOMENOS,  a term  ufed  by  the  old  me- 
dical writers,  to  exprefs  wine  mixed  with  fea-water. 

TETHER.  See  Tedder. 

TETHERING,  the  practice  of  confining  animals  to  a 
certain  range  of  feeding,  by  means  of  ropes,  chains,  or  other 
contrivances. 

TETHRONIUM,  in  Ancient  Geography,  a town  of 
Greece,  in  the  Phocide  ; being  one  of  thofe  whicli  Hero- 
dotus refers  to  the  vicinity  of  the  river  Cephilus. 

TETHUROA,  in  Geography,  a fmall  ifland  in  the  South 
Pacific  ocean,  fubjeft  to  Otaheite,  compofed  of  fix  or  feven 
low  diets  near  each  other,  not  maiT)-  feet  above  the  level  of 
the  fea  ; abounding  in  cocoa-nut  trees,  but  not  in  bread- 
fruit, which  the  inhabitants  are  not  allowed  to  cultivate. 
The  inhabitants  are  about  3000,  chiefly  employed  in  catch- 
ing of  filh,  which  they  bring  to  Otaheite,  and  exchange  for 
bread-fruit ; 24  miles  N.W.  of  Point  Venus.  S.  lat.  17°  4'. 
W.  long.  149°  30'. 

TETHYS,  in  Mythology,  the  daughter  of  Coelum  and 
Terra,  and  wife  of  Oceanus.  Her  chariot,  which  is  repre- 
fented  as  gliding  over  the  furface  of  tlie  waters,  was  a fliell 
of  an  extraordinary  figure,  and  whiter  than  ivory. 

Tethys,  in  Zoology,  a genus  of  the  Mollufca  order  of 
Vermes,  or  worms  ; the  charadters  of  wdiich  are,  that  the  body 
is  free,  fomewhat  oblong,  flelhy,  and  having  no  peduncles  ; 
the  mouth  terminating  in  a cylindric  probofcis,  under  the 
lip  ; and  two  foramina  on  the  left  fide  of  the  neck.  It  has 
two  fpecies. 

Leporius.  AVith  a ciliated  lip  ; found  in  the  Mediter- 
ranean fea. 

Fimbrica.  With  a crenillated  lip  ; found  in  the  Adriatic 
fea. 

TETIMIXIRA,  in  Ichthyology,  -the  name  of  an  Ameri- 
can fifli,  more  ufually  known  by  the  name  of  the  pudiano. 

TETIN,  in  Geography,  a town  of  Bohemia,  in  the  circle 
of  Benin  n ; 3 miles  S.  of  fieraun. 

TETITLAN,  a town  of  Mexico,  in  the  province  of 
Xalifco  ; 18  miles  S.E.  of  Compoffello. 

TETIUS,  in  Ancient  Geography,  a river  of  the  ifle  of 
Cyprus,  which  ran  from  the  N.W.  to  the  S.E.  and  dif- 
charged  itfelf  into  the  fea,  near  the  promontory  of  Dades, 
after  having  watered  Citium. 

TETIUSCHI,  in  Geography,  a town  of  Ruffia,  in  the 
government  of  Kazan,  on  the  Volga;  52  miles  S.  of  Kazan. 

TETOBE,  a town  of  the  ftate  of  Georgia  ; 5 miles  W. 
of  T ugeloo. 

TETRACERA,  in  Botany,  received  that  name  from 
Linnaeus,  in  allufion  to  the  four  horn-like  points  of  the  cap- 
fules  of  the’original  fpecies,  the  word  being  compounded  of 
four-fold,  and  a horn.  The  genus  however  has 

fubfequently  received  an  acceflion  of  feveral  fpecies  with  foli- 
tary  capfules  and  ftyles,  which  invalidate  the  ftridl  propriety 
of  its  name,  and  render  its  fituatioii  in  the  artificial  fyftem 
of  Linnaeus  ambiguous. — Linn.  Gen.  275.  . Schreb.  36^9. 
Willd.  Sp.  PI.  V.  2.  1240.  Mart.  Mill.  Dia.  V.  4.  Juff.  339. 
Lamarck  Illuftr.  t.  485.  Gaertn.  t.  69.  (Delima;  Linn. 


TETRACEllA. 


Gen.  271.  Schreb.  Juff.  339.  Lamarck  Illuftr. 

t.  475.  Gsertn.  t.  106.  Rhinium ; Schreb.  701.  Tigarea; 
Aubl.  Guian.  917.  Juff.  339.  Lamarck  Illuftr.  t.  826. 
Euryandra ; Forft.  Gen.  t.  41.  Schreb.  367.  Juff.  280. 
See  Euryandra.  ) — Clafs  and  order,  Polyandria  Tetragynia, 
Linn.  Willd.  Icofandrla  Monogytiia  ; or  Pentagynla, 

according  to  the  principles  laid  down  in  Sm.  Introd.  to  Bot. 
ed.  3.  325.  Nat.  Ord.  Senticofa,  Linn.  Rofacea,  Juff. 

Gen.  Ch.  Cal.  Perianth  inferior,  of  one  leaf,  in  five  or 
fix  deep,  rounded,  unequal  fegments,  permanent.  Cor. 
Petals  from  three  to  five,  roundifii,  concave,  inferted  into 
the  calyx,  and  longer  than  its  fegments.  Siam.  Filaments 
numerous,  inferted  into  the  calyx,  fliorter  than  the  petals  ; 
anthers  of  two  round  lobes.  Pijl.  Germens  fuperior,  from 
one  to  three  or  four,  ovate,  quite  diftindt  ; ftyles  vertical, 
awl-fhaped  ; ftigmas  obtufe.  Perk.  Capfules  from  one  to 
three  or  four,  ovate,  divaricated,  each  of  one  valve,  burk- 
ing along  the  upper  edge,  of  one  cell.  Seeds  folitary, 
roundifh,  attached  to  the  bottom  of  the  capfule,  and  clothed 
with  a jagged  tunic  from  the  bafe. 

Eff.  ch.  Calyx  in  five  or  fix  deep  unequal  fegments. 
Petals  four  or  five.  Capfules  burlling  at  their  upper  edge. 
Seeds  folitary,  tunicated. 

Obf.  The  capfules  refemble  follicles,  but  the  feed  is  at- 
tached to  their  bafe.  ■ 

Seftion  I.  Flo-ivers  with  a folitary  germen  and Jlyle. 

1.  T.  farmentofa.  Trailing  Tetracera.  “ Vahl  Symb. 
V.  3.  70.”  Willd.  n.  I.  (Delima  farmentofa  ; Linn.  Sp. 
PI.  736.  Burm.  find.  122.  t.  37.  f.  i.  Piripu  ; Rheede 
Hort.  Malab.  v.  7.  loi.  t.  54.  Frutex  indicus  farmentofus, 
foliis  hifpidis  rigidis,  &c.  ; Burm.  Zeyl.  ioi.) — Leaves  el- 
liptic-oblong, ferrated,  rough.  Style  folitary.  Follicle 
ovate,  polifhed,  briftly — Native  of  Ceylon. — The  Jlem  is 
fhrubby,  with  trailing,  round,  leafy  branches,  rough  with 
minute  briftly  hairs.  Leaves  alternate,  ftalked,  very  rough 
on  the  upper  fide  with  minute  fcales,  furnifhed  with  one  rib, 
and  many  ftraight,  parallel,  tranfverfe,  oblique  veins,  which 
latter  are  hairy  beneath.  Panicles  terminal,  compound, 
many-fiowered,.  hairy.  Calyx  of  the  fruit  reflexed,  reddilh, 
fringed.  Follicle  pointed,  the  fize  of  a fmall  pea,  brown, 
highly  poliflied,  clothed  with  eredf  briftly  hairs.  Seed  black, 
ftanding  on  a toothed  cup-like  tunic. 

2.  T.  tomentofa.  Downy  Tetracera.  Willd.  n.  2.  (Ti- 
garea dentata  ; Aubl.  Guian.  920.  t.  351.) — Leaves  ellip- 
tical, pointed,  with  tooth-like  ferratures  ; fmooth  above  ; 
downy  beneath.  Flowers  dioecious.  Style  folitary. — Na- 
tive of  woods  in  Cayenne,  flowering  in  January,  and  ripen- 
ing its  feed  in  March.  The  trailing  Ihrubby  branched  Jlem 
climbs  to  the  tops  of  the  higheft  trees,  from  whence  its  pen- 
dulous branches  reach  almoft  to  the  ground.  The  young 
(hoots  are  downy.  Leaves  alternate,  ftalked,  four  or  five 
inches  long,  and  two  or  more  in  breadth  ; their  upper  fur- 
face  fmooth  and  green  ; the  under  filky  and  hoary.  The 
flowers  dctiA  fruit  agree  with  the  following. 

3.  T.  afpera.  Harih  Tetracera.  Willd.  n.  3.  (Tigarea 
afpera  ; Aubl.  Guian.  918.  t.  350.) — Leaves  roundifh, 
fomewhat  undulated,  rough.  Flowers  dioecious.  Style  fo- 
litary— Frequent  in  the-woods  of  Cayenne,  bearing  flowers 
and  fruit  in  January.  Aublet  fays  it  is  fometimes  fo 
abundant  as  to  render  the  forefts  impaffable,  from  the  en- 
tanglemeiit  of  its  ferns  and  branches,  which  climb  to  the 
tops  of  trees,  and  hang  from  thence  to  the  ground.  Their 
roughnefs,  like  that  of  the  leaves,  renders  them  the  more 
troublefome  and  dangerous.  The  French  call  this  ihrub 
Liane  rouge,  or  red  climber,  from  the  colour  of  its  de- 
coftion,  which  the  natives  of  the  country  confider  as  a 
remedy  for  venereal  diforders.  The  leaves  are  alternate, 


ftalked,  of  a broad  elliptical,  or  roundilh,  figure,  obtufe, 
(lightly  wavy  at  the  margin,  rough  on  both  fides  with 
rigid,  crooked,  hoary  hairs.  Their  ribs  and  veins  like  thofe 
of  the  firft  fpecies.  The  largeft  leaves  are  three  inches 
and  a half  long,  and  three  broad.  Flowers  in  axillary 
panicles,  male  on  one  plant,  female  on  another.  Calyx  in 
four  or  five  concave,  pointed  fegments.  Petals  four  or  five, 
white.  Stamens  numerous,  fliort.  Anthers  yellow,  their 
two  lobes  feparated  by  a fuiTOw.  Pfil  abortive  in  the  male 
flowers,  as  the  famens  are  without  anthers  in  the  female, 
whofe  germen  is  roundifli,  with  one fiyle,  and  a broad  blunt 
figma.  Capfule  folitary,  reddifh,  rough  to  the  touch,  con- 
taining one  feed.  Aublet. 

4.  T.  nitida.  Polifhed  Tetracera.  “ Vahl  Symb.  v.  3. 
70.”  Willd.  n.  8. — “ Leaves  lanceolate -oblong,  rough,  en- 
tire. Style  folitary.” — Suppefed  to  be  a native  of  Trinidad. 
Willd. 

Willdenow  has  four  more  fpecies  in  this  fedfion,  of  which 
his  T.  DoUocarpus,  friSla,  and  Calinea,  will  be  found  under 
our  article  Doliocakpus  ; and  his  T.  obovata  is  our 
Mappia.' 

Sedf.  2.  Flowers  with  three  or  four  germens  and fyles. 

5.  T.  Euryandra.  New-Caledonian  Tetracera.  “ Vahl 
Symb.  V.  3.  71.”  Willd.  n.  9.  (Euryandra  fcandens ; 
Forft.' Prod.  41.) — Leaves  oblong,  obtufe,  fmooth,  entire. 

Styles  three Native  of  New  Caledonia.  Stem  fhrubby, 

climbing.  Leaves  ftalked,  two  inches  or  more  in  length ; 
paler  beneath. 

6.  T.  volubilis.  Serrated  Rough  Tetracera.  Linn.  Sp. 
PI.  751.  Flort.  Cliff.  214.  Willd.  n.  10.  (Arbor  ame- 
ricana  convolvulacea.  Broad  leaf,  i.  e.  platyphyllos  barba- 
denfibus  didta,  foliis  ferratis  ; Pluk.  Phyt.  t.  146.  f.  1.) — 
Leaves  obovate-oblong,  ferrated,  very  harfli.  Styles  four. 
Calyx  filky  within. — Native  of  the  Weft  Indies.  The 
branches  are  round,  with  a rough,  dotted,  membranous,  de- 
ciduous bark.  Leaves  alternate,  ftalked,  five  or  fix  inches 
long,  and  two  and  a half  or  three  wide,  obtufe,  very  rough, 
like  a file,  with  minute  fcales,  efpecially  beneath  ; each  late- 
ral rib,  at  leaft  in  the  upper  half  of  the  leaf,  terminating  in 
a (harp  but  ihallow  ferrature.  Panicles  terminal,  compound, 
rough  with  ftarry  hairs.  Calyx  harfli  and  hoary  externally  ; 
briftly  and  filky  within.  Capfules  unequal,  ovate,  tumid, 
beaked,  brown,  fmooth  and  highly  poliflied  ; rounded,  not 
depreffed  or  keeled,  at  the  fides.  Seed  fmall,  black,  in  a 
pale,  finely  laciniated,  tunic. 

7.  T.  rotundifoUa.  Round-leaved  Tetracera Leaves 

roundifh-elliptical,  entire,  very  h.arfh  on  both  fides.  Styles 
four.  Calyx  fmooth  within. — Native  of  Guiana.  We  have 
received  fpecimens  of  this  new  fpecies  from  Mr.  Rudge  and 
Mr.  Forfter,  under  the  name  of  Tigarea  afpera  of  Aublet, 
over  Tetracera  afpera,  fee  n.  3,  which,  unlefs  that  author  has 
made  feveral  great  miftakes,  mull  be  a very  different  plant. 
The  prefent  has  always  three  or  four  fyles,  and  as  many  cap- 
fules ; and  the  leaves,  though  like  Aublet’s  t.  350.  in  fliape, 
arc  quite  entire,  not  undulated.  They  are  harfh  on  both 
fides,  like  a very  fine  file,  as  is  the  branch  in  a lefs  degree. 
The  panicles  are  terminal.  The  calyx  has  a fhort,  inverfely 
conical,  tube,  and  is.  hoary  externally,  fmooth  and  naked 
within.  The  famens  appear  to  be  perfect  in  the  fame  flower 
with  the  four  pifils.  Capfules  three  or  four,  oval,  brown, 
fmooth  and  fhining  ; keeled  and  depreffed  at  the  fides,  lefs 
tumid  than  the  foregoing.-  Seed  entirely  enveloped  in  its 
jagged  tunic. 

8.  T.  htvis.  Smooth  Tetracera.  “ Vahl  Symb.  v.  3.  71.” 
Willdi  n.  II. — “ Leaves  oblong,  fmooth,  pointed,  nearly 
entire.  Flowers  terminal.  Capfules  four.” — Native  of  the 
Ealt  Indies.  Stem  Ihrubby.  Leaves  alternate,  two  or  three 

inches 
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inches  long,  veiny,  fmooth  on  both  fides  ; tapering  at  the 
bafe  ; ferrated  with  a few  flight  teeth  towards  the  point. 
Footjialh  very  fhort.  Flower-Jlalhs  folitary  or  in  pairs,  ter- 
minal, an  inch  long.  Flowers  fomewhat  racemofe,  one  or 
two  on  each  partial  ftalk.  Calyx  with  fix  rouudifli  feg- 
ments.  Capfules  four,  as  long  as  the  finger-nail,  roundifh, 
tumid,  pointed,  very  fmooth  and  poliflted.  Seed  fmall,  black, 
poliflied,  covered  in  its  lower  half  with  a whitilh  tunic, 
whofe  margin  is  toothed.  Vahl. 

9.  T.  alnifolia.  Alder-leaved  Tetracera.  Willd.  n.  12. 
— “ Leaves  oblong,  acute,  nearly  entire  ; roughifli  beneath. 
Panicle  terminal.” — Native  of  Guinea,  Branches  woody, 
round,  fmooth.  Leaves  coriaceous,  tapering  at  the  bafe, 
rounded  at  the  extremity,  with  fomewhat  of  a point ; moftly 
entire,  but  occafionally  furniflied  with  an  obfolete  tooth  or 
two  near  the  end  ; veiny  ; fhining  and  fmooth  above.  Calyx 
with  four  deep  fegments.  Petals  apparently  five.  Filaments 
a little  dilated  at  the  end,  with  an  anther  ( or  lobe ) at  each 
fide,  Capfules  four.  Seed  black,  entirely  covered  by  its 
whitilh  tunic.  Panicle  fimple.  Stalks  three-flowered.  Willd. 

Willdenow  fufpefts  the  AJfa  indica,  of  Houttuyn’s 
Dutch  edition  of  the  Vegetable  Syftem  of  Linnasus,  v.  4, 
40.  t.  26.  f.  I,  maybe  another  fpecies  of  the  genus  before 
us.  The  fame  author  is  alfo  inclined  to  refer  Thunberg’s 
Wahlbomia,  fee  that  article  hereafter,  to  Tetracera. 

TETRACHORD,  Tetrachordon,  formed  of  tetpk, 
of  TExlapa,  four  times,  and  chord,  or  firing,  in  the 

Ancient  Mufc,  was  aferiesof  four  founds,  of  which  the  ex- 
tremes, or  firll  and  lafl,  conftituted  a fourth.  Thefe  ex- 
tremes were  fixed  and  immutable  ; the  two  middle  founds 
were  changeable  according  to  the  genera,  and  called 
mobiles.  There  were  three  genera  or  ways  of  tuning 
each  tetrachord ; the  diatonic,  chromatic,  and  enharmonic. 
The  charadler  of  the  diatonic  was  the  tone  ; of  the  chro- 
matic, the  femitone  ; and  of  the  enharmonic,  the  quarter- 
tone. 


A tetrachord  in  the  diatonic 
genus  confillied  of  one  major  femi- 
tone and  two  tones. 

In  the  chromatic  genus,  of  two 
femitones  and  a minor  third. 


In  the  enharmonic  genus,  of  a 
quarter  tone,  a femitone,  and  a s3L 
major  third. 


The  general  fyflem  or  fcale  of  the  Greeks  confifted  of 
tetrachords  repeated,  as  the  fcale  of  Guido  does  of  odlaves. 
See  Greek  Mufc. 

The  tetrachord  of  Mercury  contained  four  firings  or 
chords,  in  the  proportion  of  twelve,  nine,  eight,  and  fix  ; 
fo  as  to  give  the  fourth,  fifth,  and  odiave  of  the  loweft 
chord.  This  is  the  opinion  of  Boethius,  and  after  him  of 
Zarlino.  Vide  Wallis’s  Append.  Ptolem,  Harm.  p.  178. 

TETRACTIS,  in  Natural  Hfory,  a name  given  by 
Linkius,  and  other  authors,  to  a kind  of  fiar-filh,  com- 
pofed  only  of  four  rays,  the  more  common  kinds  having 
five. 

TETRACTYC  Arithmetic.  See  Arithmetic. 

TETRACTYS,  in  the  Ancient  Geometry.  The  Pytha- 
goric  tetradlys  is  a point,  a line,  a furface,  and  a folid. 

TETRADECARKOMBIS,  in  Natural  Hifory,  the 
name  of  a genus  of  foflils,  of  the  clafs  of  the  felenits. 

The  word  is  derived  from  the  Greek  TET^a,  four,  Sikx;, 
ten,  and  pop.?o?,  a rhomhoidal  figure,  and  expreffes  a rhom- 
boidal  body  confifiing  of  fourteen  planes. 


The  charafters  of  this  genus  are,  that  the  bodies  of  it 
are  exadlly  of  the  fame  form  with  the  common  felenitas  ; 
but  that  in  thefe,  each  of  the  end  planes  is  divided  into  two ; 
and  there  are  by  this  means  eight  of  thefe  planes,  infiead  of 
four.  See  Selbnites. 

TETRADIAPASON,  Qtiadruple  Diapafon,  a mufical 
chord,  otherwife  called  a quadruple  eighth,  or  nine-and- 
twentieth.  See  Diapason. 

TETRADITiE,  Tetradites,  in  Antiquity,  a name 
given  to  feveral  different  fefts  of  heretics,  out  of  fome  par- 
ticular refpeft  they  bore  to  the  number  four,  called  in 
Greek  rtrpa.  Thus  the  Sabbatians  were  called  tetraditae, 
from  their  faffing  on  Eafier-day,  as  on  the  fourth  day,  or 
on,  Wednefday. 

The  Manichees,  and  others,  who  admitted  of  a quater- 
nity  infiead  of  a Trinity  in  the  Godhead,  or  four  perfons 
in  lieu  of  three,  were  alfo  called  tetraditae. 

The  followers  of  Petrus  Fullenfis  bore  the  fame  appel- 
lation of  tetraditae,  by  reafon  of  the  addition  they  made 
to  the  Trifagion,  to  countenance  an  error  they  held,  that 
in  our  Saviour’s  pafiion  it  was  not  any  particular  perfon  of 
the  Godhead,  e.  gr.  the  Son  that  fuffered,  but  the  whole 
Deity. 

The  ancients  alfo  gave  the  name  tetraditae  to  children 
born  under  the  fourth  moon,  and  thefe  they  believed  un- 
happy. 

TETRADIUM,  in  Botany,  from  TElfaJiov,  a party  of 
four,  as  a file  of  four  foldiers,  &c.  alluding  to  the  pre- 
valence of  the  number  four  in  its  parts  of  fruflification. — • 
Loureir.  Cochinch.  91. — Clafs  and  order,  Tetrandria  Tetra- 
gynia.  Nat.  Ord.  Terebintaceee,  Juff.  ? or  perhaps  Rutacea. 

Gen.  Ch.  Cal.  Perianth  inferior,  minute,  permanent, 
of  four  fpreading  acute  leaves.  Cor.  Petals  four,  ovate,  in- 
curved, or  nearly  ereft,  longer  than  the  calyx.  Stam.  Fila- 
ments four,  thick,  awl-fliaped,  hairy,  equal  to  the  corolla  in 
length  ; anthers  ovate,  erecl,  of  two  cells.  Pifl.  Germen 
roundilli,  four-lobed  ; fiyle  none  ; fiigmas  four,  awl-lhaped, 
ereft.  Peric.  Capfules  four,  roundilh,  burfiing  at  the  top. 
Seeds  folitary,  roundilh,  polifhed,  tunicated. 

Eff.  Ch.  Calyx  inferior,  of  four  leaves.  Petals  four. 
Capfules  four.  Seeds  folitary,  tunicated. 

I.  T.  trichotomum.  Cay  ddu  dedu  of  the  Cochinchinefe. 
Native  of  the  hills  of  Cochinchina.  A middle-fized  tree, 
with  alcending  branches.  Leaves  pinnate,  with  an  odd  one  ; 
leaflets  lanceolate,  fmooth,  entire.  Flowers  whitilh,  in 
ample,  nearly  terminal,  three-forked  clnfiers ; or  rather,  as 
we  prefume,  panicles. 

De  Theis  well  remarks,  that  this  genus  appears  to  be 
allied  to  Brucea  : we  think  alfo  it  is  evidently  very  neai- 
Fagara  (fee  thofe  articles).  In  deference  to  the  weighty 
opinion  of  Juflieu,  we  have  not,  without  doubt,  referred  it 
to  his  natural  order  of  Terebintace^  ; but  it  appears 
rather  to  belong  to  his  imperfedlly-defined  one  of  Rutace.ti:, 
to  both  which  articles  we  refer  the  reader. 

Nothing  is  faid  by  Loureiro  refpedling  the  qualities  or 
ufes  of  this  tree. 

TETRADRACHM,  in  y/ziaVn/ CoiKqg-e,  a filver  coin 
worth  four  drachmas,  or  ^s.  fierling,  the  drachma  being 
valued  at  gd.  But  if  we  efiimate  the  value  of  the  drachma 
at  a higher  rate,  that  of  the  tetradrachm  will  increafe  in 
due  proportion.  This  is  the  largeft  form  of  Greek  filver 
coins,  excepting  the  tetradrachm  of  the  Egincan  fiandard, 
which  is  worth  yj.  The  largefi  tetradrachms  weighed  from 
430  to  440  grains.  See  Drachm  and  Shekel. 

TETRADYNAMIA,  in  Botany,  (from  iiT^y.,four,  and 
Jvvapi?,  power,  indicating  a fuperiority  of  four  ftamens  over 
the  reft,)  the  fifteenth  clafs  of  the  Linnsean  artificial  fyftem, 

which 
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wWch  is  in  itfelf,  with  the  exception  of  one  genus,  Cltome, 
a natural  clafs,  comprehending  all  the  cruciform  flowers. 
Its  effential  charafter  confifls  in  having  fix  ftamens,  four  of 
which  rife  above  the  reft.  This  is  indeed  fo  naturally  dif- 
tindl  a tribe  e>f  plants,  that  it  is  hard  to  trace  any  particular 
affinity  between  them  and  any  others.  The  following  is 
the  charafter  of  the  flowers. 

Cal.  Perianth  oblong,  of  four  ovate-oblong,  concave, 
obtufe,  converging  leaves,  projedfing  downwards  at  their 
bafe,  the  oppofite  ones  mott  iimilar  to  each  other,  deci- 
duous. The  projedfion  generally  obfervable  at  the  bafe  is 
for  the  lodgment  of  honey,  the  calyx  here  being  a nedfary, 
fo  far  at  leaft  as  containing  the  honey.  Cor.  termed  cruci- 
form, of  four  equal  petals;  their  claws  inverfely  awl-fliaped, 
or  tapering  downwards,  flattened,  eredf,  rather  longer  than 
the  calyx  ; limb  flat,  or  nearly  fo,  the  border  of  each  petal 
being  dilated  outwards,  obtufe,  its  fides  fcarcely  touching 
its  neighbour.  The  petals  are  iiiferted  into  the  fame  circle 
in  which  the  ftamens  are  placed.  Siam.  Filaments  fix,  awl- 
ffiaped,  eredf,  the  two  oppofite  ones  the  length  of  the 
calyx,  the  reft  rather  logger,  but  not  equal  to  the  corolla; 
anthers  fomewhat  oblong,  pointed,  fhickeft  at  the  bafe, 
eredf,  their  points  recurved.  Nedfariferous  glands,  vari- 
oufly  circumftanced  in  the  different  genera,  are  feated  at 
the  bafe  of  the  ftamens,  efpecially  between  the  ffiorter  ones 
and  the  piftil,  thofe  ftamens,  to  avoid  preffing  upon  fuch 
glands,  being  moftly  curved,  by  which  they  become  ffiorter 
than  the  four  others.  Pyi.  Germen  fuperior,  daily  in- 
creafing  in  height ; ftyle  either  the  length  of  the  longer 
ftamens,  or  wanting  ; ftigma  obtufe.  Pcric.  Pod  of  two 
valves,  and  frequently  as  many  cells,  burfting  from  the  bafe 
to  the  fummit,  the  partition,  if  prefent,  more  or  lefs  ex- 
tended beyond  the  valves,  the  prominent  part  being  the  ori- 
ginal ftyle.  Seeds  roundiffi,  drooping  or  pendulous,  ranged 
alternately,  in  a double  rovt,  along  the  partition,  in  which 
they  make  flight  depreffions.  Receptacle  linear,  furrounding 
the  edge  of  the  partition,  and  embraced  by  the  margins  of 
the  valves. 

Linnaeus  obferves,  that  all  fyftematic  botanifts,  even  the 
moft  eminent,  have  unanimoufly  confidered  this  as  a truly 
natural  clafs  of  plants.  Some  of  them  have  neyerthelefs 
admitted  into  it,  here  and  there,  a genus  or  two  in  oppofi- 
tion  to  nature,  v/hich  fault  he  juftly  conceives  himfelf  to 
have  avoided,  except  with  regard  to  Cleome. 

The  plants  of  this  clafs  have  univerfally  been  termed  an- 
tlfcorbutic.  Their  flavour  is  generally  acrid,  though 
watery.  Few  vegetables  yield  lefs  of  an  eflfeKtial  oil ; yet 
this  fubftance  is  to  be  obtained  from  them  by  cohobation, 
or  repeated  diftillation,  and  its  qualities  are  peculiarly  acrid 
and  foetid,  fomewhat  like  volatile  alkali.  This  oil  gives  the 
offenfive  fcent  to  water  in  which  cabbage  has  been  boiled, 
and  it  caufes  thefe  vegetables  to  difagree  with  fome 
ftomachs,  though  they  are  generally  reputed  wholefome. 

The  clafs  in  queftion  is  divided  into  two  orders,  i.  Siltcu- 
lofa,  in  which  the  pod  is  roundiffi,  and  for  the  moft  part 
hardly  longer  than  its  ftyle.  2.  SUiquofa,  with  a very  long 
pod,  to  which  the  fcarcely  perceptible  ftyle  bears  no  pro- 
portion. 

The  genera  of  the  firft  order  are  diftributed  into  two 
fedfions,  one  having  the  pod,  here  termed  a fdlcula,  or 
pouch,  entire,  and  the  other  furniffied  with  a notched,  or 
emarginate,  pouch.  The  genera  here  are  charadferifed  by 
the  different  ffiapes  of  their  pouch,  or  its  valves,  and  the 
comparative  length  of  the  ftyle. 

The  order  of  SUiquofa  is  divided  into  fuch  as  have  a clofe 
calyx,  whole  leaves  converge  longitudinally,  and  fuch  as 
have  a gaping,  or  fpreading  calyx.  The  genera  here  are 


partly  defined  by  the  form  of  the  pod  and  its  valves,  and 
their  mode  of  burfting,  and  partly  by  the  fituation  of  the 
nedfariferous  glands. 

Thefe  principles  of  generic  diftindfion,  laid  down  by 
Linnaeus,  have  not  proved  fo  fatisfadfory  in  pradfice  as 
could  have  been  wiffied,  infomuch  that,  not  only  Haller, 
but  fome  lefs  controverfial  botanifts,  have  differed  from  the 
learned  Swede  in  their  ideas  of  feveral  of  the  cruciform 
genera.  The  beft  attempt  to  reform  them  has  lately  been 
made  by  Mr.  R.  Brown,  in  the  fecond  edition  of  Mr. 
Aiton’s  Hortus  Keavenjis.  This  able  obferver  has  recurred 
for  affiftance  to  the  cotyledons,  taking  into  confideration 
their  being  either  folded  or  flat,  accumbent  or  incumbent. 
The  latter  difference  we  believe  to  have  been  firft  noticed 
by  Gaertner,  in  his  charadfers  of  Eryfunum.  By  accumhent 
is  meant  that  the  edges  of  the  unexpanded  cotyledons  are 
applied,  in  a parallel  manner,  to  the  infant  radicle  ; and  by 
incumbent,  that  the  flat  fide,  or  back,  is  prefented  to  that 
part.  The  latter  is  feen  in  Eryfunum,  and  is  the  moft  un- 
ufual  pofition.  The  number  of  feeds  in  each  cell  of  the 
pouch  is  alfo  adverted  to  by  Mr.  Brown,  as  well  as  feveral 
other  incidental  marks  ; by  the  affiftance  of  all  which  the 
whole  tribe  appears  much  more  fatisfadforily  arranged  than 
heretofore,  though  we  do  not  profefs  to  agree,  in  every  point, 
with  our  learned  friend.  His  Mathiola,  confifting  of  the 
hoary  fpecies  of  Cheiranthus,  fuch  as  incanus,  finuatus,  tri- 
cufpidatus.  See.  feems  lefs  happily  feparated  from  the  ori- 
ginal genus,  than  his  Malcomia,  compofed  of  C.  maritimus, 
Plefperis  africana,  &c.  In  the  latter  cafe,  the  fimple  acute 
ftigma,  incumbent  cotyledons,  and  the  habit  of  the  plants, 
afford  a fufficiently  clear  diftindfion.  In  the  former,  what- 
ever difference  there  may  be  in  liabit,  the  charadfers  feem 
to  us  not  fuffieiently  evident  or  important.  It  is  alfo 
proper  to  remark,  that  whatever  affiftance  fuch  a difference 
as  that  above  defenbed  in  the  cotyledons  may  afford,  to- 
wards forming  a philofopliical  idea  of  a genus,  its  great  ob- 
feurity  renders  it  unfit  for  pradfical  and  daily  ufe.  On 
this  fubjedf  we  need  not  enlarge  upon  what  Linnaeus  has  fo 
happily  enforced,  and  generally  pradfifed. 

TETRAEDRON,  or  Tetrahedbon,  formed  of  TExpa, 
four,  and  \\%,  fide,  in  Geometry,  one  of  the  five  regular 
or  Platonic  bodies  of  folids,  comprehended  under  four  equi- 
lateral and  equal  triangles. 

The  tetraedron  may  be  conceived  as  a triangular  pyramid 
of  four  equal  faces.  Such  is  that  reprefented  in  Plate  XV. 
Geomet.  fig.  4. 

It  is  demonftrated  by  mathematicians,  that  the  fquare  of 
the  fide  of  a tetraedron  is  to  the  fquare  of  the  diameter  of 
a fphere,  in  which  it  may  be  inferibed,  in  a fubfefquialteral 
ratio  : whence  it  follows,  that  the  fide  of  a tetraedron  is  to 
the  diameter  of  a fphere  it  is  inferibed  fn,  as  ,/2  to  the  : 
confequently  they  are  incommenfurable.  See  Regular 
Body. 

TETRAETERIS,  TET^asriifi,-,  in  the  Athenian  Chrono- 
logy, a cycle  of  four  years  ; for  which  fee  Potter,  Archsol. 
Grasc.  lib.  ii.  cap.  26.  tom.  i,  p.  459. 

TETRAGASTRIS,  in  Botany,  from  and  yacr]/i^, 
the fomach  or  belly,  becaufe  of  the  four  protuberant  lobes 
of  the  feed-veffel. — Gaertn.  v.  2.  130.  t.  109.  f.  5. — Clafs 
and  order,  as  well  as  Nat.  Ord.  unknown. 

Nothing  is  known  of  this  genus  but  its  fruit,  which 
Gartner  obtained  from  the  colledtion  at  the  botanic  garden 
of  Amfterdam.  He  deferibes  it  as  a depreffed  berry,  of 
four  lobes  and  four  cells,  with  folitary  feeds. 

Its  form  is  nearly  globofe,  a little  depreffed,  convex  and 
pointed  at  the  fummit,  marked  with  four  longitudinal  fur- 
rows, feparating  the  prominent,  cuffiion-like  lobes,  into 
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which  it  is  divided  below,  and  which  form  four  fingle-feeded 
cells.  Its  diameter  is  above  an  inch.  The  flefh,  in  the  old 
fruit  at  leaft,  is  thin  and  rather  leathery.  The  nuts,  or  cells, 
are  large,  hard,  undivided,  gibbous  at  the  outfide,  angular 
at  the  inner,  moderately  thick,  or  rather  thin,  whitilh,  not 
feparated  from  each  other  by  any  intermediate  pulp.  Re- 
ceptacle central,  ending  in  the  fummitof  the  berry,  producing 
from  its  upper  part  four  (hort  umbilical  threads.  Seeds  foli- 
tary,  pendulous,  large,  obovate,  reddifh-brown.  Skin 
fimple,  thin,  coriaceous.  Albumen  none.  Embryo  the  fhape 
of  the  feed,  inverted,  pale  and  whitilh.  Cotyledons  thick, 
flefhy,  flat  on  one  fide,  convex  on  the  other,  emarginate  at 
the  infertion  of  the  radicle,  which  is  minute,  feated  within 
the  notch  of  the  cotyledons,  at  their  upper  end. 

TETRAGON,  TExpayovo?,  formed  from  xslpa,  four,  and 
yitma.,  angle,  in  Geometry,  a quadrangle,  or  a figure  with 
four  angles. 

Thus  a fquare,  parallelogram,  rhombus,  and  trapezium, 
are  tetragonal  figures. 

Tetragon,  in  y^ro/o^y,  denotes  an  afpeft  of  two  planets 
with  regard  to  the  earth,  when  they  are  diftant  from  each 
other  a fourth  part  of  a circle,  or  90°. 

The  tetragon  is  expreffed  by  the  charafter  □ . 

TETRAGONIA,  in  Botany,  fo  called  by  Linnseus, 
from  Telfcc,  and  yiema,,  an  angle,  alluding  to  the  quadrangular 
figure  of  the  fruit.  The  word  is  happily  abbi-eviated  from 
Boerhaave’s  Tetragonocarpus,  which  has  the  fame  meaning. 
— Linn.  Gen.  252.  Schreb.  340.  Willd.  Sp.  PI.  v.  2. 
1023.  Mart.  Mill.  Di£t.  v.  4.  Ait.  Hort.  Kew.  v.  3. 
210.  Jufl'.  317.  Lamarck  Illuftr.  t.  437.  Gaertn.  t.  127. 
and  179. — Clafs  and  order,  Icofandria  Pentagynia.  Nat. 
Ord.  Succidenta,  Linn.  Ficoidea,  Jufl'. 

Gen.  Ch.  Cal.  Perianth  fuperior,  in  four,  occafionally 
three  or  five,  ovate,  flat,  rather  deflexed,  coloured,  perma- 
nent, deep  fegments,  revolute  at  the  edges.  Cor.  none,  un- 
lefs  the  calyx  be  taken  for  fuch.  Stam.  Filaments  tv/enty, 
capillary,  fhorter  than  the  calyx,  into  whofe  bafe  they  are 
inferted  ; anthers  oblong,  incumbent.  Pift.  Germen  infe- 
rior, roundifli,  with  four  angles  ; ftyles  four,  awl-fhaped, 
recurved,  the  length  of  the  ftamens  ; ftigmas  downy,  running 
along  the  ftyles.  Peric.  Drupa  coriaceous,  quadrangular, 
with  four  prominent  longitudinal  wings,  or  points,  the  op- 
pofite  ones  narroweft,  not  burfting.  Seed.  Niit  folitary, 
bony,  of  two  or  more  cells,  with  oblong  folitary  kernels. 

EIT.  Ch.  Calyx  with  from  three  to  five  deep  permanent 
fegments.  Petals  none.  Drupa  inferior,  angular.  Nut 
with  feveral  cells. 

Obf.  Linnseus  remarks  that  the  primary  flower  is  five- 
cleft,  which  led  him  to  refer  this  genus  to  the  order  Penta- 
gynia. But  it  only  affords  an  inftance,  among  many  others, 
that  his  orders  of  Icofandria,  like  thofe  of  Polyandria,  ex- 
cept Monogynia  and  Polygynia,  are  beft  refolved  into  one, 
they  being  liable  to  frequent  uncertainty,  not  only  in  the 
fame  genus  or  fpecies,  but  the  fame  individual  plant.  See 
Tetracera. 

I.  T.  fruticofa.  Shrubby  Tetragonia.  Linn.  Sp.  PI. 
687.  Willd.  n.  I.  Ait.  n.  i.  (T.  foliis  linearibus  ; Mill. 
Ic.  t.  263.  f.  2.  Tetragonocarpus  africana  fruticans,  foliis 
longis  et  anguftis  ; Commel.  Hort  v.  2.  205.  t.  103.) — 
Stem  ftirubby,  eredt.  Leaves  linear.  Fruit  winged. — Na- 
tive of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope.  A greenhoufe  plant  in 
England,  ever  fince  the  time  of  bifliop  Compton,  flowering 
in  the  latter  part  of  fummer,  and  eafily  propagated  by  cut- 
tings, but  not  endowed  with  much  beauty,  or  any  other  qua- 
lity to  render  it  popular.  The  fern  is  fhrubby,  bufliy,  with 
round,  alternate,  leafy  branches.  Leaves  alternate,  feflile, 
linear-oblong,  obtufe,  entire,  revolute,  downy  and  fuff,  an 


inch  or  more  in  length,  with  axillary  tufts  of  fmaUer  ones. 
Flowers  yellow,  in  fomewhat  whorled  leafy  clufters. 

2.  T.  decumbens.  Trailing  Tetragonia.  Ait.  ed.  r.  v.  2. 

177.  ed.  2.  n.  2.  Willd.  n.  2.  “ Decand.  PI.  Graffes,t.  23. 
(T.  foUis  ovatis  integerrimis,  caule  fruticofo  decumbente  ; 
Mill.  Ic.  t.  263.  f.  I.) — Stem  fhrubby,  downy,  decumbent. 
Leaves  obovate.  Fruit  winged. — Native  of  the  Cape  of 
Good  Hope.  A greenhoufe  ftirub,  cultivated  by  Miller  in 
1758.  It  differs  from  the  former  in  the  larger  fize,  and 
broad  obtufe  form  of  its  leaves,  as  well  as  in  having  a more 
gliftening  mealy  furface,  and  more  numerous  axillary  tufts  of 
flowers.  The  Jlem  is  more  or  lefs  decumbent,  and  clothed 

with  very  foft  denfe  hairs. 

3.  T.  herbacea.  Herbaceous  Tetragonia.  Linn.  Sp.  PL 
687.  Willd.  n.  3.  Ait.  n.  3.  (Tetragonocarpus  afn- 
cana,  radice  magna  craffa  et  carnofa  ; Commel.  Hort.  v.  2. 
203.  t.  102.)  — Stem  herbaceous,  fmooth,  decumbent. 
Leaves  ovate,  ftalked.  Flowers  fomewhat  corymbofe.  Frui. 
winged.  Native  of  the  Cape,  cultivated  by  Miller.  The 
root  is  perennial,  thick,  flefhy,  and  lobed.  Herb  fmooth, 
fucculent,  with  many  decumbent,  branched,  annual,  leafy 
Jlems,  and  fcattered,  ovate,  more  or  lefs  acute,  entire  leaves. 
Flowers  yellow,  generally  five-cleft,  larger,  and  more  fliowy, 
than  in  the  two  preceding,  ftalked,  partly  axillary,  partly 
corymbofe.  All  our  knowledge  of  this  fpecies  is  derived 
from  Commelin’s  work,  nor  had  Linnseus  any  fpecimen  in  his 
herbarium.  The  laft-defcribed  is  fometimes,  in  gardens, 
miftaken  for  T.  herbacea. 

4.  T.  hirfuta.  Hairy  Tetragonia.  Linn.  Suppl.  258. 
Willd.  n.  4.  Thunb.  Prodr.  87. — “ Herbaceous,  hairy, 
procumbent.  Leaves  ovate,  villous.  Flowers  axillary, 
feflile,  three  together.” — Gathered  by  Thunberg,  at  the 
Cape  of  Good  Hope. 

5.  T.  fpicata.  Spiked  Tetragonia.  Linn.  Suppl.  258. 
Willd.  n.  5.  Thunb.  Prodr.  87. — “ Herbaceous,  fmooth, 
ereft.  Lower  leaves  ovate  ; uppermoft  lanceolate.  Flowers 
racemofe.”  — From  the  fame  counti-y  as  the  laft.  Thunberg. 
We  have  feen  no  fpecimens  of  thefe  two  fpecies.  It  is  re- 
markable that  the  younger  Linnaeus  defines  the  flowers  of 
T.  hirfuta  feflile,  whilft  Thunberg  calls  them  ftalked.  Pof- 
fibly  the  latter  confounded  with  his  hirfuta,  our  decumbens, 
of  which  there  is  a- fpecimen,  apparently  gathered  by  him, 
in  the  Linnaean  colledfion. 

6.  T.  echinata.  Hedge -hog  Tetragonia.  Ait.  ed.  i. 

V.  2.  177.  ed.  2.  n.  4.  Willd.  n.  6.  “ Decand.  PI. 

Graffes,  t.  113.” — Stem  herbaceous.  Leaves  rhombeo- 
ovate.  Fruit  prickly. — Native  of  the  Cape,  from  whence 
Mr.  Maffon  introduced  it  at  Kew,  in  1774.  The  root  h 
annual  or  biennial.  Stem  herbaceous,  divided  from  the  bafe 
into  feveral  decumbent  branches,  hardly  a foot  long,  angular, 
from  the  decurrent  footfalls,  which  are  half  the  length  of  the 
fpreading  fucculent  leaves,  each  an  inch  long.  Flowers  pen- 
dulous, on  very  Ihort,  axillary,  folitary,  thread-fhaped,  pur- 
ple falls  clothed  with  cryftalline  globules.  Calyx  in  three  or 
four  fegments  ; cryftalline  w'ithout ; greenifti-yellow  within. 
Stamens  only  three  or  four.  Germen  triangular,  flat  under- 
neath, its  angles  befet  with  numerous  conical  thorns.  Styles 
three.  Nut  of  three  cells.  Willden. 

7.  T.  expanfa.  Horned  Tetragonia.  Ait.  ed.  i.  v.  2. 

178.  ed.  2.  n.  5.  Willd.  n.  7.  “ Decand.  PI.  Graffes, 

,t.  1 14.”  Scop.  Infubr.  v.  i.  32.  t.  14.  Thunb.  Tr.  of 
Linn.  Soc.  v.  2.  335.  ( T.  halimifolia  ; Forft.  Prodr.  39. 

PI.  Efcul.  67.  T.  japonica  ; Thunb.  Jap.  208.) — Stem 
herbaceous.  Leaves  ovate-rhomboid  ; tapering  at  the  bale. 
Fruit  with  four  horns. — Native  of  New  Zealand,  about  the 
borders  of  woods,  in  bulhy  fandy  places,  as  well  as  of  the 
Friendly  iflands,  and  of  Japan.  Sir  Jofeph  Banks  introduced 
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It  to  Kew  garden,  in  1772,  and  from  thence  the  other  gar- 
dens of  Europe  have  been  fupplied.  The  plant  is  a rather 
tender  biennial  herb,  flowering  in  Auguft  and  September. 
Forfter  tells  us  it  proved  a moil  valuable  refource  to  captain 
Cook’s  crew,  as  a pot-herb,  while  his  ihip  lay  at  Tongatabu. 
The  whole  plant  is  fucculent,  covered  with  very  minute 
cryllalline  dots,  as  if  moill  with  dew.  Root  fibrous.  Stem 
divided  from  the  bottom  into  many  irregular,  round,  leafy 
branches.  Leaves  alternate,  llalked,  fomewhat  deltoid,  en- 
tire, rather  heart-lhaped  at  the  bafe,  but  tapering  down  into 
the  footjlalk.  Floivers  yellow,  axillary,  on  fhort,  ufually 
folitary,  llalks.  Fruit  turbinate,  clumfy,  the  fize  of  a 
filberd,  with  four  or  five  fliarp  horns.  The  cells  are  five  or 
fix,  anfwering  to  the  number  of  Jlyles. 

8.  'Y.  cryJiaUina.  Diamond  Tetragonia.  Ait.  ed.  i.  v.  2. 
178.  ed.  2.  n.  6.  Willd.  n.  8.  L’Herit.  Stirp,  v.  i.  81. 
t.  39.  “ Decand.  PI.  Grafles,  t.  34.” — Stem  herbaceous. 

Leaves  ovate,  felTile,  dotted  with  cryllalline  points.  Fruit 
without  thorns. — Native  of  Peru.  Domley.  Sent  to  Kew, 
by  M.  Thouin,  in  1788.  It  is  annual,  and  flowers  in  the 
dry  Hove  in  June.  Herb  a fpan  high,  covered  with  cryllal- 
line granules,  like  the  Ice-plant.  Stem  nearly  ereft,  branched 
from  the  bottom.  Leaves  acute,  entire,  about  two  inches 
long,  bright  green.  Flowers  of  a dull  orange,  or  tawny 
yellow,  axillary,  llalked,  mollly  folitary.  Calyx  in  four 
fegments.  Stamens  about  fixteen.  Styles  four.  Drupa  tur- 
binate, quadrangular.  Nut  four-lobed,  with  four  cells. 

For  Tetragonia  iveefolia.,  Linn.  Suppl.  257,  fee  Halo- 
RAGIS,  n.  I. 

Tetragonia,  in  Gardening,  contains  plants  of  the 
fhrubby  and  herbaceous,  fucculent,  perennial  kinds,  among 
which  the  fpecies  moll  ufually  cultivated  are  the  following  ; 
the  Ihrubby  tetragonia  (T.  fruticofa)  ; the  trailing  tetrago- 
nia (T.  decumbens.)  ; the  herbaceous  tetragonia  (T.  her- 
bacea)  ; and  the  hedge-hog  tetragonia  (T.  echinata).  All 
thefe  plants  are  natives  of  the  Cape,  and,  of  courfe,  of  the 
rather  tender  kind. 

Method  of  Culture — The  firft  and  lall  forts  may  be  in- 
creafed  by  cuttings,  which  fliould  be  cut  off  from  the  plants 
a few  days  before  they  are  planted,  that  the  part  where  they 
are  cut  may  be  healed,  fetting  them  out  in  July,  that  they 
may  have  time  to  make  good  roots  before  winter,  on  a bed  of 
frelh  earth,  lhading  them  from  the  fun  in  the  heat  of  the  day. 
They  Ihould  afterwards  be  frequently  refrellied  with  water 
in  fmall  quantities.  In  a few  weeks,  when  well  rooted,  they 
fliould  be  taken  up,  and  planted  into  pots  filled  with  light 
frelh  undunged  earth,  and  be  placed  in  a Ihady  lituation 
until  they  have  taken  new  root,  after  which  they  may  be 
placed  with  other  hardy  exotic  plants  in  a flieltered  fituation, 
v/here  they  may  remain  till  tlie  middle  or  latter  end  of  Oc- 
tober, at  which  time  they  Ihould  be  removed  into  the  green- 
houfe,  and  placed  where  they  may  enjoy  as  much  air  as  pof- 
fible  in  mild  weather,  as  they  only  require  to  be  protefted 
from  the  froll,  being  pretty  hardy  with  refpedl  to  cold. 
As,  when  planted  in  the  full  ground  in  the  fummer  feafon, 
they  are  apt  to  grow  rank  and  large,  or  even  when  permitted 
to  root  into  the  ground  tlirough  the  holes  at  the  bottom  of 
the  pots,  the  pots  Ihould  be  frequently  removed  to  prevent 
it,  as  they  are  injured  by  it. 

The  firft  and  fecond  forts  are  likewife  capable 'of  being 
railed  by  feeds,  fown  in  a gentle  Iiot-bed,  or  in  a warm 
border  of  light  frelh  earth,  in  the  fpring.  When  the  plants 
are  about  four  inches  high,  they  may  be  planted  out  in  pots, 
treating  them  in  the  fame  manner  as  the  cuttings. 

And  the  third  fort  will  grow  from  cuttings  planted  early 
in  the  fpring,  in  the  fame  manner  as  the  others. 

The  Ihrubby  forts  are  durable  in  their  Hems,  roots,  and 
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branches ; but  the  herbaceous  kinds  often  die  down  in  the 
llalks  and  branches  towards  the  autumn,  and  fend  up  new 
ones  at  the  end  of  that  feafon,  w'hich  retain  their  teavei? 
during  the  winter  months. 

They  afford  ornament  among  other  potted  plants,  and 
the  firft  fort  has  fomething  fingular  and  curious  about  it. 

TETRAGONIAS,  a name  given  to  a meteor  whole 
head  is  of  a quadrangular  figure,  and  its  tail  or  train  long, 
thick,  and  uniform  : this  is  not  much  different  from  the  trabs 
or  beam. 

TETRAGONIS,  in  Ancient  Geography,  a town  of  Ara- 
chofia,  at  the  foot  of  mount  Caucafus,  called  more  anciently 
Cartana.  Pliny. 

TETRAGONISM,  a term  which  fome 

authors  ufe  to  exprefs  the  quadrature  of  the  circle. 

TETRAGONOPTERU8,'in  Ichthyology.  See  Sal- 
MO  Bimaculatus. 

TETRAGONOPTRUS.  See  Zeus,  CniETODON 

Cornutus,  Nigricans,  and  Capijlratus. 

TETRAGONOTHECA,  in  Botany,  from 
quadrangular,  and  Sjiioi,  a cafe,  or  cell,  a name  firft  contrived 
by  Dillenius,  to  exprefs  the  fquare  form  of  the  common 
calyx,  and  now  retained  by  L’Heritier  and  Willdenow  for 
the  original  and  only  remaining  fpecies  of  the  genus.  Ser 
the  others  under  Didelta,  Polymnia,  and  Wedelia. 
— Dill.  Elth.  378.  Linn.  Gen.  438.  L’Herit.  Stirp.  177. 
Willd.  Sp.  PI.  V.  3.  2116.  Ait.  Hort.  Kew.  v.  5.  84.  Purfh 

563 Clafs  and  order,  Syngenefia  Polygamia-fuperfua.  Nat. 

Ord.  Compoftee  oppoftifoUet,  Linn.  Corymbifene,  Juff. 

Gen.  Ch.  Common  Calyx  fimple,  large,  of  one  leaf,  in 
four  deep,  flat,  fpreading,  triangular -heartffiaped  fegments, 
permanent.  Cor.  compound,  radiant.  Florets  of  the  difle 
perfedl,  numerous,  funnel-fhaped,  five-cleft,  reflexed ; 
thofe  of  the  radius  ten  or  twelve,  ligulate,  dilated  outwards, 
three-cleft,  equal,  bluntifh.  Stam.  in  the  florets  of  the 
diflt.  Filaments  five,  capillary,  very  fhort ; anthers  united 
into  a cylindrical  tube.  Fi/l.  in  all  the  florets.  Germen 
roundifli ; ftyle  thread-fliaped,  the  length  of  the  ftamens  ; 
ftigmas  two,  reflexed  or  revolute.  Peric.  none.  Seeds  foli- 
tary ; in  the  difle  roundifli  ; in  the  radius  fomewhat  ovate. 
Down  none.  Recept.  chaffy. 

Eff.  Ch.  Receptacle  chaffy.  Seed-down  none.  Calyx 
fimple,  of  one  leaf,  quadrangular,  in  four  deep  fegments. 

Obf.  The  fynonym  of  Tetragonotheca,  Linn.  Gen.  438, 
fliould  be  erafed  from  our  article  Polymnia. 

I.  T.  helianthoides.  Sun-flower  Tetragonotheca.  Linn. 
Sp.  PI.  1273.  Willd.  n.  I.  Ait.  n.  i.  Purfli  n.  1.  (T. 
doronici  maximi  folio  ; Dill.  Elth.  378.  t.  283.  Polymnia 
tetragonotheca;  Linn.  Syft.  Veg.  ed.  13.  658.  Sm.  Inf. 
of  Georgia,  v.  2.  137.  t.  69.) — Native  of  North  America, 
in  a fertile  foil,  on  the  borders  of  woods,  and  along  hedges, 
from  Virginia  to  Florida,  flowering  from  July  to  September. 
Pnrflu  The  root  is  perennial,  hardy  in  our  gardens.  Stem 
eredt,  round,  leafy,  hairy,  branched,  from  four  to  fix 
feet  high.  Leaves  hairy,  veiny,  toothed  or  wavy  ; the 
lowermoft  ftalked,  ovate  ; upper  feflile  ; oppofite  acute. 
Flowers  from  the  forks  and  ends  of  the  branches,  ftalked, 
large,  of  a golden  yellow,  refembling  a fun-flower. 

TETRAGONUS,  in  Amtomy.,  a mufcle,  called  alfo 
quadratus  gents. 

TETRAGRAM'MATON,  'i-tTpa , ,i®/.tuaTov,  a denomina- 
tion given  by  the  Greeks  to  the  Hebrew  name  of  God, 
mn’  Jehovah,  becaufe  in  the  Hebrew  it  coniifts  of  four 
letters.  See  Adonai. 

TETRAGYNIA,  in  Botany,  from  and  ywn,  a 

female,  the  name  of  an  order  in  feveral  claffes  of  the  Linnasam 
artificial  fyllem,  charadlerized,  as  the  word  itfelf  imports, 
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by  the  flowers  having  four  ftyles,  or  pillils.  This  order 
is  better  founded,  and  more  invariable,  in  fome  clalfes  than 
others.  With  the  Tetrandria,  (fee  that  article,)  it  na- 
turally correfponds,  and  is  well  exemplified  in  the  genera 
Potamogeton  and  Ruppia.  In  OBandria,  though  of  rare  oc- 
currence, it  is  no  lels  certain.  In  Icofandria  and  Polyandria 
it  is  very  fallible,  of  which  we  have  lately  given  examples. 
(See  Tetracera  and  Tetragonia  ; alfo  Polyandria.) 
The  order  Tetragynia  in  the  clafles  Pentandria  and  Dode- 
candria  is,  however,  fufficiently  well-founded.  In  Decan- 
dria  no  example  of  it  occurs,  nor  fcarcely  in  Hexandria, 

TETRAHIT,  an  old  name,  fuppofed  to  allude  to  the 
four-cornered  ftcm.  See  Galeopsis. 

TETRALOGIA,  in  the  Dramatic  Poetry  of  the  Ancients, 
denoted  four  dramatic  pieces  of  the  fame  author,  of  which 
the  three  firft  were  tragedies,  and  the  laft  of  the  fatyric 
kind.  Their  defign  was  to  celebrate  a viftory  in  the  lite- 
rary contefls.  Aifchylus  and  Euripides  have  written  fome 
pieces  of  this  kind.  Encycl. 

TETRAMETER,  in  the  Ancient  Poetry,  an  iambic 
verfe  confiding  of  four  feet. 

The  word  is  formed  from  T{\fot,,four,  and  /uil^ov,  meafure  ; 
q.  d.  four  metres. — We  meet  with  none  of  thefe  but  in  the 
comic  poets,  as  Terence,  See. 

TETRANDRIA,  in  Botany,  the  fourth  clafs  in  the 
Linnxan  artificial  fyftem,  is  fo  called  from  -rerpa,  and  amj, 
a man,  becaufe  it  is  charafterized  by  having  four  ftameiis, 
in  the  fame  flower  with  the  piftil  or  piftils.  Thefe  are  of 
equal  length,  the  flower  being  regular,  by  which  this  clafs 
is  diftinguilhed  from  the  14th,  whofe  flowers  are  ringent,  and 
two  of  their  four  flamens,  which  Hand  next  each  other,  are 
longer  than  the  i-eft.  See  Didynamia. 

The  orders  of  this  fourth  clafs  are  three,  d'iilinguiflied  by 
the  number  of  their  piftils.  I.  Monogynia,  a numerous  and 
various  order,  comprifing  the  ample  tribe  of  Proteacece  ; and 
the  intricate  family  of  the  Stellatce,  to  which  Galium  and 
Rubia  belong.  The  large  genera  of  Scabiofa  and  Plantago 
likewife  range  under  the  Tetrandria  Monogynia  ; the  former 
of  which  exhibits  a curious  example  of  aberr^ation  in 
number  between  the  corolla  and  flamens.  Some  of  its 
fpecies  have  a four-cleft  corolla,  anfwering  in  that  refpeft 
to  the  flamens,  whilft  others  have  five  fegments  in  the 
former,  though  the  number  of  the  latter  remains  invaria- 
bly but  four.  2.  Digynia  is  a fmall  order,  to  which, 
amongft  a few  other  genera,  Linnaeus  has  referred  Cufeuta, 
but  it  rather  belongs  to  Pentandria  Digynia,  the  greater 
number  of  the  fpecies  having  five-cleft  pentandrous  flowers. 
This  order  will,  however,  receive  a very  curious  accefiion  in 
Tetrarrhena.  (See  that  article.)  3.  Tetragynia  conttam 
Ilex,  Potamogeton,  and  Ruppia,  Britifli  genera,  all  of  which 
have  four  feilile  ftigmas  ; with  feveral  others,  not  naturally 
related,  but  for  the  moft  part  feparated,  by  the  artificial 
charafter  of  number,  from  their  allies  in  other  parts  of  the 
fyftem.  That  charafter  however  is  fufficiently  conftant  in 
the  prefent  inftance. 

Tetrandria  is  likewife  tlie  denomination  of  feveral 
orders  in  the  Linneean  Syftem,  as  in  Gynandria,  if  Stylidium 
(fee  that  article)  be  judged  to  have  four  ftamens  ; and  cer- 
tainly in  Monoecia  and  Dioecia,  where  there  are  feveral  really 
tetrandrous  genera. 

TETRANGURIA,  a name  ufed  by  fome  authors  for 
the  citrul,  a plant  of  the  gourd  kind,  whofe  feeds  are  ufed 
in  medicine. 

TETR  ANTHER  A,  fo  named  by  Jacquin,  from  TET^a, 
and  av0*ip,  becaufe  of  the  four  feparate  cells,  which  have  the 
appearance  of  four  diftinft  anthers,  on  the  dilated  fummit  of 
each  filament,  and  were  indeed  confidered  as  fuch  by  the 
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author.  We  greatly  prefer  this  name  to  that  of  Litfea,  ufed 
by  Lamarck  and  Juffieu becaufe  the  latter  is  of  barbarous 
origin,  and  becaufe  we  are  happy  to  follow  the  example  of 
Mr.  Brown,  who  juftly  prefers,  in  this  cafe,  the  claffical 
authority  of  Jacquin.  To  the  learned  Juffieu  neverthelefs 
belongs  the  honour  of  having  firft  affembled  under  tliis 
genus  feveral  plants,  which  authors  had  either  confidered 
as  diftinft  genera,  or  erroneoufly  referred  to  others  already 
eftabliffied,  as  will  appear  by  the  various  fynonyms  we 
are  about  to  exhibit. — Jacq.  Hort.  Schoenbr.  v.  i.  59. 
Dryandr.  in  Roxb.  Coromand.  v.  2.  25.  Brown  Prodr. 
Nov.  Holl.  v.  I.  408.  (Litfea  ; Lamarck  Dift.  v.  3.  574. 
Juft,  in  BuU.  des  Sciences,  v.  3.  73.  Tomex  ; Thunb. 
Jap.  10.  Nov.  Gen.  65.  Schreb.  Gen.  315.  Willd. 
Sp.  PI.  V.  2.  839.  Mart.  Mill.  Didl.  v.  4.  Juff.  440. 
Hexanthus  ; Loureir.  Cochinch.  195.  Sebifera  ; Loureir. 
ibid.  637.  See  Tomex,  Hexanthus,  and  Sebifera.) — 
Clafs  and  order,  Dodecandria  Monogynia.  Nat.  Ord.  Lauri, 
JufT.  Laiirince,  Brown. 

Gen.  Ch.  Cal.  Involucrum  of  four  or  five  ovate,  con- 
cave, deciduous  leaves,  containing  feveral  ftalked  flowers. 
Perianth  none,  unlefs  the  corolla  be  taken  for  fuch.  Cor, 
of  one  petal,  tubular,  more  or  lefs  deeply  divided  into 
from  four  to  fix  elliptic-oblong  equal  fegments ; fometimes 
abrupt  and  entire,  the  limb  being  deficient.  Neftary  of 
feveral  ftalked  glands  or  fcales  intermixed  with  the  ftamens. 
Stam.  Filaments  from  twelve  to  eighteen,  fometimes  but 
fix,  thread-fliaped,  ereft,  the  outer  ones  longeft  ; anthers 
with  four  lateral  cells  at  their  inner  fide.  Pfl.  Germen 
fuperior,  ovate ; ftyle  thread-ffiaped ; ftigma  notched. 
Peric.  Berry  ovate  or  globofe,  of  one  cell.  Seed  folitary , 
the  fliape  of  the  berry. 

Obf.  The  ftam.ens  are  ufually  imperfeft  in  the  flowers  of 
one  tree,  and  the  piftil  in  thofe  of  another  ; but  this  is  hardly 
a fufficient  reafon  for  placing  this  genus  in  the  clafs  Dioecia^ 
the  ftrufture  of  the  flowers  being  alike,  and  both  organs,  at 
leaft  their  rudiments,  prefent  in  each.  The  four  cells  of 
the  anthers,  as  Mr.  Brown  obferves,  diftinguifli  Tetrantlxra 
from  Latirus. 

Elf.  Ch.  Involucrum  of  four  or  five  leaves,  deciduous. 
Corolla  with  about  five  fegments.  Neftary  of  feveral 
ftalked  glands.  Anthers  of  four  lateral  cells.  Stigma 
fomewhat  lobed.  Berry  fuperior,  with  one  feed. 

1.  T.japonica.  Japan  Tetranthera.  (Tomex  japonica  ; 
Willd.  n.  I.  Thunb.  Jap.  190.) — Stamens  twelve.  Leaves 
obtufe ; downy  beneath,  as  well  as  the  involucrum.  Flower- 
ftalks  fimple. — Common  at  Kofido  in  Japan,  flowering  in 
OHober  and  November. — It  is  there  known  by  the  name 
of  Fiaua.  The  fle7U  is  arboreous,  tall,  branching,  above  two 
feet  in  diameter.  Branches  downy,  knotty  ; angular  when 
young.  Leaves  alternate,  ftalked,  oblong,  obtufe,  entire, 
eredl,  with  parallel  ribs  ; fmooth  and  green  above  ; hoary 
and  downy  beneath  ; three  or  four  inches  long.  Footflalks 
angular,  ftriated,  downy,  an  inch  in  length.  Flowers 
axillary,  capitate,  dioecious,  on  folitary,  angular,  downy, 
brafleated  ftalks,  half  an  inch  long.  Tlie  involucrum  confifts 
of  five  or  fix  leaves,  the  outer  ones  fmalleft,  and  contains 
the  fame  number  of  flowers.  Thunberg. 

2.  T.  laurifolia.  Laurel-leaved  Tetranthera.  Jacq. 
Hort.  Schoenbr.  v.  i.  59.  t.  113.  (Tomex  Tetranthera; 
Willd.  n.  2.) — Stamens  about  fifteen.  Leaves  obtufe, 
fmooth,  as  well  as  the  involucrum.  Flov/er-ftalks  fomewhat 

umbellate Native  of  China.  Cultivated  at  the  Mauritius 

by  the  name  of  Cerifier  dela  Cliine,  or  Chinefe  Cherry-tree. 
From  thence  it  was  brought  to  Schoenbrun  gardens,  where 
it  bears  the  open  air  in  fummer,  and  flowers  in  the  hot- 
houfe  in  September  and  Oftober. — It  is  there  a tree,  ten 
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feet  high,  with  a head  of  round  knotty  branches,  downy 
when  young.  Leaves  about  the  ends  of  the  branches, 
alternate,  on  downy  ftalks,  an  inch  long,  obovate,  coria- 
ceous, entire,  light  green,  fmooth  and  fhining,  except  a 
flight  pubefcence  on  the  rib  and  veins  ; their  length  about 
live  inches.  Flower-Jlalks  lateral,  fcattered,  below  the 
leaves,  umbellate,  about  two  inches  long,  each  bearing  from 
two  to  five  jloioers,  whofe  hivolucrum  is  pale  green,  corolla 
white;  their  (hort  partial  ftalks  (within  the  involucrum) 
hairy,  as  well  as  the  Jlamens.  Berries  red,  globofe,  the  fize 
of  a currant.  Jacquin  fays  nothing  of  the  dioecious  nature 
of  the  flowers,  but  he  appears  to  defcribe  one  with  an  im- 
perfedt  pifliU  His  fruit  perhaps  was  of  exotic  growth. 

3.  T.  apetala.  Apetalous  Tetranthera.  Roxb.  Coro- 
mand.  v.  2.  25.  t.  147.  Brown  n.  i.  (Laurus  involucrata ; 
Retz.  Obf.  fafc.  6.  27  \) — Stamens  about  fifteen.  Leaves 
elliptical,  obtufe,  fingle-ribbed,  fmooth.  Corolla  abrupt, 
undivided,  bearing  the  ftamens  on  its  margin. — Native  of 
the  mountainous  parts  of  the  circars  of  Hindooftan,  flower- 
ing in  June.  Roxburgh.  Mr.  Brown  met  with  the  fame  in 
the  tropical  part  of  New  Holland.  This  is  faid  to  be  a 
middle-fized  tree,  with  round  fmooth  branches,  leafy  towards 
the  ends.  The  leaves  are  ftalked,  three  or  four  inches  long, 
and  two,  or  two  and  a half,  wide,  entire,  bright  green. 
Flower-flalks  ufually  three-flowered,  much  like  thofe  of  the 
laft,  to  which  this  fpecies  is  nearly  akin  ; but  the  want  of 
a limb  to  the  corolla,  and  the  oval  violet-coloured  berry,  fuf- 
ficiently  diftinguifli  it. 

4.  T.  monopet  ala.  Monopetalous  Tetranthera.  Roxb. 
Corom.  V.  2.  26.  t.  148. — Stamens  about  nine.  Leaves 
elliptic-oblong,  acute,  fingle-ribbed ; fomewhat  downy 
beneath.  Flowers  cluftered.  Limb  of  the  corolla  half  five- 
cleft. — Native  of  the  vallies  of  Hindooftan,  flowering  in  the 
hot  feafon.  Dr.  Roxburgh  fays  the  wood  is  white,  tole- 
rably hard  ; and  that  the  bark  is  ufed  by  the  inhabitants  of 
the  hills,  to  cure  diarrhoeas,  being  given  in  fubftance.  Its 
■tafte  is  mildly  aftringent,  with  much  balfamic  fweetnefs. 
The  leaves  are  longer,  narrower,  and  more  acute  than  in 
the  former.  Flowers  in  fliort,  axillary,  denfe,  partly  umbel- 
late, clufters,  with  five  leaves  to  the  involucrum,  and  as  many 
fegmcnts  to  the  greenifh  tubular  corolla.  Berries  ovate,  of 
a violet  black. 

5.  T.  ferruginea.  Rufty  Tetranthera.  Brown  n.  2. 
(Hexanthus  umbellatus  ; Loureir.  Cochinch.  196.  Litfea 
hexantha  ; Juft.  n.  4. ) — Stamens  about  nine.  Leaves  el- 
liptic-oblong, acute,  fingle-ribbed  ; downy  beneath,  as  well 
as  the  branches.  Corolla  in  fix  deep  fegments. — Native  of 
Cochinchina,  as  well  as  of  the  tropical  part  of  New 
Holland.  A tree  of  a moderate  fize,  whofe  timber  is 
ufed  in  building.  The  leaves  are  large,  entire,  with  many 
tranfverfe  veins.  Flowers  pale  green,  in  fmall  axillary 
umbels. 

6.  T.  dealbata.  White-leaved  Tetranthera.  Brown 
n.  3. — “ Stamens  fix.  Leaves  broadly  elliptical,  pointed, 
triple-ribbed,  fmooth  ; whitened  beneath.  Footftalks  and 
branches  downy.  Corolla  deeply  four-cleft,  hairy.  Invo- 
lucrum villous.” — Native  of  the  neighbourhood  of  Port 
Jackfon,  New  South  Wales.  Mr.  Brown  thinks  Laurus 
Myrrha,  Loureir.  Cochinch.  251,  which  is  perhaps  not 
fpecifically  different  from  Laurus  involucrata,  Roxb.  Coro- 
mand.  v.  2.  46.  t.  187,  is  very  nearly  related  to  the  prefent 
fpecies,  though  differing  in  having  fmaller  leaves,  a fome- 
what filky  involucrum  on  a fhort  ftalk,  and  nearly  fmooth 
corolla.  We  cannot  but  obferve  that  Roxburgh’s  t.  187. 
by  no  means  exhibits  the  peculiar  anthers  or  nedary  of  a 
Fetranthera.  His  plant  however  fhould  feem  to  be  the 
Litfea  trinervia  of  Juflieu,  which  the  latter  takes  for  Laurus 


involucrata  of  Retzius,  but  that  fhould  have  fingle-ribbed 
leaves.  See  our  third  fpecies. 

7.  F.  chinenfls.  Chinefe  Tetranthera.  (Litfea  chinenlis  ; 
Lamarck  Dift.  v.  3.  574.  Juff.  n.  5.) — Stamens  nume- 
rous, polyadelphous.  Leaves  elliptical,  obtufe,  fmooth. 
Footftalks,  branches,  and  involucrum  downy.  Corolla 
none. — Native  of  China  ; cultivated  in  the  ifland  of  Mauri- 
tius, where  its  power  of  refilling  the  force  of  high  winds, 
renders  this  tree  valuable  for  making  tall  hedges.  The 
leaves  are  four  inches  long,  two  broad  ; pale  beneath. 
Flowers  dioecious.  Involucrum  of  four  concave,  fpreading, 
downy  leaves.  Stamens  united  into  from  five  to  nine  downy 
bundles.  Germen  furrounded  with  abortive  ftamens.  Berry 
fpherical,  fmooth,  the  fize  of  a fmall  cherry,  with  a flavour 
of  camphor  and  ivy,  which  renders  it  difagreeable,  and  only 
fit  food  for  birds.  Lamarck.  This  fpecies  is  faid  to  have 
been  brought  alive  to  Europe,  and  was  in  1789  cultivated 
in  the  Parifian  garden  ; but  we  have  neither  heard  nor  feen 
any  thing  of  it  in  England. 

8.  T.febifera.  Tallow  Tetranthera.  ( Tornex  febifera  ; 
Willd.  n.  3,  excluding  the  fynonym  of  Retzius.  Sebifera  glu- 
tinofa  ; Loureir.  Cochinch.  638.) — Stamens  from  twelve  to 
fifteen.  Leaves  ovate-oblong,  bluntifh,  fingle-ribbed,  fmooth. 
Flower-ftalks  umbellate,  downy  as  well  as  the  involucrum. 
Corolla  none. — For  a further  account  of  this  fpecies,  fee 
Sebifera,  under  which  article  Loureiro’s  faulty  generic 
charafter,  and  efpecially  his  defeription  of  the  ftamens,  pre- 
vented our  recognizing  the  plant  as  already  deferibed  by 
Willdenow. 

9.  F.  piperita.  Pepper  Tetranthera.  (Litfea  piperita; 
Julf.  n.  7.  Laurus  Cubeba  ; Loureir.  Cochinch.  252.) — 
Stamens  fix.  Leaves  lanceolate,  without  rib  or  vein.  Stalks 
fingle -flowered.  Corolla  in  fix  roundifli  unequal  fegments. 
— Native  of  Cochinchina,  and  perhaps  alfo  of  China.  In  the 
former  country  it  is  frequently  cultivated,  for  the  fake  of  the 
cordial  and  tonic  qualities  of  its  berries  and  bark.  A decoc- 
tion of  one  or  the  other,  the  latter  being  weakeft,  is  given  in 
hyfteric,  paralytic,  and  melancholic  dilorders.  The  recent 
fruit  is  ufed  as  a feafoning  for  fiih.  The  feent  is  fragrant  ; 
tafte  aromatic  and  pungent.  Each  berry  refembles  a grain 
of  black  pepper,  with  a long  flender  ftalk.  Loureiro  fuf- 
pedted  it  to  be  the  trueCubeb,  but  erroneoufly.  ( See  Piper.  ) 
The  tree  is  of  a moderate  fize,  much  branched.  Leaves 
alternate,  ftalked,  two  indies  long,  entire,  flat,  fhining,  and, 
we  prefume,  fmooth.  Flowers  white,  on  crowded,  lateral, 
Ample  ftalks.  Involucrum  of  four  roundifh,  concave,  co- 
loured, deciduous  leaves,  containing  five  flowers.  Style  none. 
Berry  globofe,  very  fmall,  black. — Such  is  Loureiro’s  ac- 
count, from  which,  having  feen  no  fpecimen,  we  have  ex- 
traded  the  fpecific  charafter. 

TETRANTHUS,  fo  called  by  profeffor  Swartz,  in  his 
Prodromus,  p.  1 15,  from  vETja  and  avflo?,  on  account  of  the 
four  flowers  in  one  common  calyx. — Schreb.  Gen.  592. 
Willd.  Sp.  PI.  v.  3.  2402.  Mart.  Mill.  Did.  v.  4.  Swartz 
Ind.  Occ.  1385.  t.  27. — Clafs  and  order,  Syngenefla  Poly- 
gamiafegregata.  Nat.  Ord.  Compofita  capitata,  Linn. 
Corymbifera,  Juff. 

Gen.  Ch.  Common  Calyx  oiiiwe  fmall,  linear,  fringed  leaves, 
at  firft  reflexed,  then  ered,  containing  four  flowers : partial 
of  one  leaf,  tubular,  much  longer  than  the  former  ; tapering 
and  fomewhat  comprefled  at  the  bafe  ; oblique,  acute  and 
fringed  at  the  fummit  ; containing  one  floret.  Cor.  of  each 
floret  tubular  ; its  limb  in  five  unequal  fegments,  the  three 
lowermoft  longeft,  and  moll  reflexed.  Stam.  in  each  floret, 
Filaments  five,  capillary  ; anthers  united  into  a cylindrical 
tube,  rather  Ihorter  than  the  tube  of  the  corolla.  Pifl.  Ger- 
men fuperior,  in  the  tube  of  the  partial  calyx,  oblong  ; ftyle 
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thread-fhaped,  divided,  fpreading,  longer  than  the  corolla  ; 
lligmas  linear,  downy,  reflexed.  Perk,  none,  except  the 
permanent  (heathing  partial  calyx.  Seeds  folitary,  oblong, 
fomewhat  ftriated,  crowned  with  a membranous  fringed 
border.  Recept,  minute,  naked. 

Efl'.  Ch.  Common  Calyx  of  five  leaves,  containing  four 
flowers  : partial  of  one  oblique  leaf.  Seeds  with  a mem- 
branous fringed  border.  Receptacle  naked. 

I.  T.littoralls.  Shore Tetranthus.  Willd.  n.  i.  Swartz 
Ind.  Occ.  1386. — Found  on  the  banks  of  rivers  in  Hifpa- 
niola.  A fmall  annual  herb,  flowering  in  the  fpring,  and,  as 
Swartz  juftly  obferves,  very  peculiar  in  its  fruftification. 
There  certainly  cannot  be  a better  example  of  the  order 
P olygamia-fegregata.  Willdenow  fays  it  has  the  afpeft  of 
Mitchella  ; fee  that  article.  The Jlem  is  (lender,  creeping, 
fmooth,  fubdivided,  a fpan  long,  attaching  itfelf  by  little 
tufts  of  long  white  fibrous  radicles  from  each  joint.  Leaves 
oppofite,  ftalked,  roundifli-ovate,  entire,  with  a fhort  obtufe 
point,  three-ribbed,  fmooth,  half  an  inch  long.  Footjlalks 
fmooth  and  flender,  nearly  an  inch  in  length.  Flow er-Jl alls 
axillary,  folitary,  ereft,  longer  than  the  leaves,  flender  and 
downy.  Flowers  fmall,  white. 

TETRAO,  in  Ornithology,  a genus  of  the  Gallinas  order 
of  birds  ; the  charaflers  of  which  are,  that  it  has  a fpot  near 
the  eyes  naked,  or  papillofe,  or  rarely  covered  with  feathers. 
It  comprehends  fixty-feven  fpecies,  clalfed  under  feveral  divi- 
fions  and  fubdivifions. 

A.  With  the  naked  Spot  above  the  Eyes,  and  hairy  Legs. 
Lagopodes. 

a.  With  four-toed  Feet. 

Urogallus.  With  roundifli  tail,  and  white  axillae. 
This  is  the  cock  of  the  wood  of  Ray  and  Willughby,  and 
wood  grous  of  Pennant  and  Latham.  ( See  Grouse.  ) It 
is  found  in  the  forells  and  marfhes  of  the  colder  parts  of 
Europe  and  Northern  Afia. 

Phasianellus.  With  wedge-fliaped  tail  ; head,  neck, 
and  body  above,  teftaceous,  and  black-banded.  This  is  the 
long-tailed  grous  from  Hudfon’s  Bay  of  Edwards,  long- 
tailed grous  of  Latham,  and  (harp-tailed  grous  of  Pennant. 
Found  in  Hudfon’s  Bay  and  the  uncultivated  parts  of  Vir- 
giiiia. 

Tetrix.  With  bifurcated  tail,  fecondary  quills  white 
towards  the  bafe.  This  is  the  urogallus  minor  of  Brilfon  and 
Gefner,  and  black  cock,  black  game,  or  black  grous  of  Ray, 
Willughby,  Pennant,  and  Latham.  Found  in  the  woods, 
lieaths,  &c.  of  the  cold  parts  of  Europe  and  Siberia.  (See 
Grouse.  ) The  varieties  of  this  fpecies  are  the  tetrix 
alba  of  Blum.  Aft.  Stock.  1785,  and  the  urogallus  minor 
pundtatus  of  Briffon,  or  tetrao  hybridus  of  Sparrman,  or 
fpurious  grous  of  Pennant. 

Neme.sianus.  With  red  tail,  fpotted  with  black  ; black 
tip,  and  body  varied  with  black  and  red  : the  Nemefian  grous 
of  Latham. 

Betulinus.  With  black  tail,  varied  with  black  tranf- 
verfe  fpots  ; and  rump  whitilh,  with  black  bands  : the  birch 
grous  o-f  Lat.ham. 

Canadensis.  With  black  tail-feathers,  yellow  at  the 
tip,  and  two  white  ftreaks  at  the  eyes  : the  black  and  fpot- 
ted heath-cock  of  Edwards,  and  fpotted  grous  of  Pennant, 
Forfter,  and  Latham  ; and  gelinotte  du  Canada  of  Buifon. 

Canace.  With  entire  tail,  and  white  fpot  near  the  ears 
and  noftrils  : the  black  and  fpotted  heath-cock  of  Edwards. 
Found  at  Hudfon’s  Bay. 

Lagopus.  Cinereous  ; hairy  toes  ; white  quills  ; black 
iail-fcathers,  tipped  with  white  ; the  intermediate  white  : 
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this  is  the  white  game  of  Willughby,  and  ptarmigan  of  Pen- 
nant and  Latham.  (See  Ptarmigan.)  Of  this  fpecies 
there  are  feveral  varieties  ; as  the  lagopus  varia  of  Gefner  and 
Willughby,  the  bonafia  fcotica  of  Briflbn,  and  the  atta- 
gen  of  Briffon,  or  red  game,  moor-cock,  or  gor-cock  of 
Ray  and  Willughby,  and  red  grous  of  Pennant  and  Latham. 
(See  Gor-cock.)  Found  in  Siberia  and  the  northern  parts 
of  Europe. 

Albus.  Orange,  varied  with  black  bands  and  white 
ftreaks  ; hairy  toes  ; tail-feathers  black,  tipped  with  white  ; 
the  intermediate  wdiolly  white  : this  is  the  w'hite  partridge  of 
Ellis  and  Edwards,  and  the  white  grous  of  Pennant  and 
Latham.  Found  gregarious  in  the  forefts  of  North  Ame 
rica,  Europe,  and  Afia. 

Rupestkis.  Orange,  varied  with  black  bands  and  wFite 
ftreaks  ; plumofe  toes  ; black  tail-feathers  tipped  with  wFite ; 
the  intermediate  wdiolly  white  with  black  lores  : this  is  the 
rock  grous  of  Pennant.  Found  at  Hudfon’s  Bay. 

Lapponicus.  With  naked  fcaly  legs ; with  a fuperci- 
liary  fcarlet  line  covered  wdth  a membrane  of  the  fame  co- 
lour ; the  primary  quill -feathers  and  tail-feathers  tipped  wdth 
white  : the  rehufak  of  the  Arftic  Zoology.  Found  in  the 
woods  and  mountains  of  Lapland. 

CupiDO.  With  fuccenturiate  cervical  wdngs  ; the  attinga 
americana  of  Briffon,  and  pinnated  grous  of  the  Arftic  Zoo- 
logy and  of  Latham.  Found  gregarious  in  North  Ame- 
rica. 

Umbeli.us.  With  the  cervical  umbo  exftant : this  is  the 
attagen  pennfylvanica  of  Briffon,  the  ruffed  heath-cock  of 
Edw'ards,  and  ruffed  grous  of  the  Ardlic  Zoology  and  of 
Latham.  Found  in  North  America. 

Togatus.  With  the  greater  axillary  feathers  black- 
azure  : this  is  the  bonafia  major  canadenlis  of  Briffon,  and 
(houlder-knot  grous  of  Forfter  (Phil.  Tranf.  vol.  Ixii. ) and 
of  Latham.  Found  at  Hudfon’s  Bay. 

Bonasia.  The  tail-feathers  cinereous,  wdth  black 
points  and  band  ; the  tw'o  intermediate  excepted  : this  is 
the  bonafia  of  Briffon,  the  gallina  corylorum  of  Gefner  and 
Aldrovand,  the  gelinotte  of  Buffon,  the  hafelhuhn  of  Ray 
and  Willughby,  and  hazel  grous  of  the  Ardlic  Zoology  and 
of  Latham.  Found  among  the  hazels  of  Europe  and  Weftern 
Siberia. 

Canus.  Body  grey,  undulated  with  brown  ; the  beak 
and  legs  black.  Found  in  Sw’eden. 

Alchata.  Above  varied  ; the  two  intermediate  tail- 
feathers  twice  longer  than  the  others,  and  fubulate  : the 
ganga  of  Buffon,  the  partridge  of  Damafeus  of  Willughby 
and  Ray,  the  kitiwiah  or  African  lagopus  of  Shaw’s  Tra- 
vels, the  kara  of  Ruflel’s  Aleppo,  the  little  pin-tailed  grous 
of  Edwards  and  Latham.  Of  this  there  are  two  varieties, 
viz.  the  tetrao  fenegallus  and  gelinotte  of  Senegal  of  Buffon  ; 
and  the  tetrao  caudatus  of  Gmelin’s  Travels.  Found  in 
Southern  Europe,  Africa,  Arabia,  Syria,  and  Perfia. 

Nam-Aqua.  Above  fpadiceous,  with  the  two  interme- 
diate tail-feathers  longer  and  fubulate  : the  Namaqua  grous 
of  Latham.  Found  in  Africa  amid  the  dry  defarts  inha- 
bited by  the  Namaquis,  flying  gregarious  to  fountains. 

Indicus.  Front  white,  furrounded  by  a wreath  behind 
black  ; the  body  above  yellowi(h-red,  varied  with  bjack  lu- 
nules  : the  Indian  grous  of  Latham.  Found  at  Coromandel. 

Arenarius.  Ruff,  abdomen,  and  vent  black ; tail- 
feathers  with  brown  and  grey  bands,  tipped  white  ; the  tw'o 
intermediate  yellowifh  : the  fand  grous  of  Latham.  Found 
about  the  V olga  near  Aftrachan. 

b.  With  three-toed  Feet. 

Paradoxus.  With  tb-ee-toed  feet ; toes  hairy,  almoft 
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joine<l  at  the  apex^  this  is  the  heteroclitous  grows  of  Latham. 
Found  in  the  Southern  Tartarian  defart. 

B.  IVith  papillofe  Skin  about  the  Eyes  ; and  naked  Legs. 

c.  With  the  Feet  of  the  Male  /purred.  Pekdices,  or  Par- 
tridges. 

Francoeinus.  Abdomen  and  throat  black,  and  vvedge- 
fornied  tail  : this  is  the  tetrao  orientalis  of  Halfelquift,  and 
francolin  of  other  authors.  Found  in  the  fouth  of  Afia  and 
Europe,  and  in  Africa,  of  the  fize  of  the  partridge,  feeding 
on  feeds,  emitting  a hilling  found,  and  flelh  delicious. 

Madagascariensis.  Abdomen  black,  varied  with  large 
red  fpots  ; throat  white  ; the  two  intermediate  tail-feathers 
reddilh,  with  black  bands  ; the  pintado  partridge  of  Latham. 
Found  in  Madagafcar. 

Rufus.  Legs  and  beak  fanguincous  ; throat  white, 
furrounded  with  a band  black,  white  pointed : this  is  the 
perdix  graeca  of  Brilfon  and  Ray,  the  bartavelle  of  Buffon, 
the  red  partridge  of  Albin,  the  Greek  or  great  red  par- 
tridge of  Willugliby,  and  Greek  partridge  of  Latham. 
Of  this  fpecies  there  are  three  varieties,  wa.  the  tetrao  ru- 
fus  of  Gmelin,  or  perdix  rubra  of  Brilfon,  or  perdix  rufa 
major  of  Gefner  and  Jonllon,  or  red-legged  partridge  of 
Ray,  Willughby,  and  Albin,  or  Guernfey  partridgfe  of 
X/Rtham  ; the  perdix  rufa  alba  of  Brilfon  ; and  the  perdix 
rubra  barbarica  of  Brilfon,  or  the  red-legged  partridge  from 
Barbary  of  Edwards,  or  Barbary  partridge  of  Shaw’s  Tra- 
vels. Found  gregarious  in  the  woody  mountains  of  Europe, 
Alia,  and  Africa,  much  larger  than  the  partridge. 

Perdix.  With  a naked  fcarlet  fpot  under  the  eyes  ; 
tail  ferruginous  ; breall  brown  ; and  legs  whitilh  : this  is 
the  common  partridge,  (which  fee.)  Of  this  fpecies  tliere 
are  the  following  varieties  ; lu’z.  perdix  cinereo  alba 
of  Brilfon  ; perdix  tota  alba  ; perdix  torque  albo  ; perdix 
brunnea ; perdix  mento  gulaqwe,  or  chin  and  throat  red. 
Found  in  flocks  in  the  cultivated  fields  and  paftures  of  Eu- 
rope and  Siberia. 

Damascenus.  With  a naked  fcarlet  fpot  under  the 
eyes  ; tail  ferruginous  ; breaft  brown  ; and  legs  yellow  : the 
perdix  damafcena  of  Brilfon,  and  Damafcus  partridge  of 
Ray,  Willughby,  and  Latliam.  This  fpecies  migrates  in 
■flocks  through  the  middle  of  Europe,  and  is  allied  to  the 
partridge,  but  lefs,  with  a longer  beak. 

Montanus.  Legs  and  beak  red  ; throat  reddilli  and 
dingy  ; the  perdix  montana  of  Briffon.  Found  in  the 
mountains  of  Europe. 

Rubricollis.  Legs,  beak,  chin,  and  throat'naked,  all 
red : the  red-necked  partridge  of  Latham.  Found  in 
Africa. 

Petrosus.  Beak  and  legs  red  ; body  brown,  and  ferru- 
ginous fpot  on  the  breaft  : the  rufous-breafted  partridge 
of  Latham.  Found  amid  the  rocks  and  mountains  near 
Gambia. 

Perlatus.  Legs  and  eye-brows  red  ; beak  blackifh  ; 
throat  white ; and  body  varied  with  brown  : the  perdix 
chinenfis  of  Brilfon,  and  pearled  partridge  of  Latham. 
Found  in  China : and  it  has  a variety  with  beak  and  legs 
brown,  eye-brows  fpotted  witli  white  and  black,  at  the  Cape 
of  Good  Hope. 

Bicalcaratus.  With  double-fpurred  feet,  and  black 
eye-brows  : the  Senegal  partridge  of  Latham.  Found  near 
the  Senegal. 

Zeylonnensis.  With  double-fpurred  feet  ; beak  and 
naked  area  of  the  eyes  red  ; tail  round  and  brown  ; the  Cey- 
lon partridge  of  Latham. 

Spadigeus.  With  twQ-fpurred  feet  red  ; beak  yellow  ; 


and  body  fpadiceous  or  bright  red-coloured  ; the  brown  Afri- 
can partridge  of  Latham.  Found  in  Madagafcar. 

Nudicollis.  With  two-fpurred  feet,  and  naked  throat 
red  ; the  bare-necked  partridge  of  Latham. 

Gingicus.  Bill  black  ; rump  and  tail  red,  grey,  and 
black  mixed  ; and  eye-brows  white  : the  Gingi  partridge  of 
Latham.  Found  near  Gingi,  in  Coromandel. 

PoNDiCERiANUS.  Bill  black ; two  intermediate  tail- 
feathers  red,  numerous  angulated  lines  brown  ; and  four 
bands  ochre-coloured  : the  Pondicherry  partridge  of  Latham. 
Found  in  Coromandel. 

N^vius.  Legs  and  bill  reddilh  ; body  brown,  varie- 
gated witli  yellow  : the  ococolin  of  Ray  and  Buffon,  the 
Mexican  partridge  of  Latham.  Found  in  the  temperate 
parts  of  New  Spain. 

d.  Coturnices,  or  Quails.  See  Quails. 

e.  With  four  Toes. 

Ferrugineus.  Legs  and  beak  brovtn  ; body  beneath 
diluted  light  red,  above  ferruginous-brown  ; feathers  of  the 
neck  longer  and  acutely  tipped  ; the  hackled  partridge  of 
Latham.  Found  in  China. 

Javanicus.  Legs  flelh-coloured  ; front,  fpot  on  the  hind 
head,  and  abdomen,  orange  ; beak,  breaft  and  tail  cine- 
reous, varied  with  black  ; Javan  partridge  of  Latham. 
Found  in  the  ifland  of  Java. 

ViRiDls.  Green  ; legs  and  beak  reddilh  ; area  of  the 
eyes  red  ; wings  fpadiceous : the  green  partridge  of 
Latham. 

ViRGiNiANUS.  With  a black  band  above  and  below  the 
eyes  ; vertical  line  yellow  ; the  Virginian  partridge  of  La- 
tham. Found  among  the  trees  of  America. 

Marilandus.  With  white  eye-brows ; neck  pointed 
with  white  and  black  ; the  New  England  partridge  of 
various  writers  ; the  Maryland  partridge  of  the  Ardtic  Zoo- 
logy and  of  Latham.  Found  in  America. 

Kakelik.  Bill,  eye-lids  and  legs  fcarlet  ; breaft  ci- 
nereous ; back  undulated  with  white  and  cinereous.  Found 
in  Bucharia,  &c. 

Caspius.  Cinereous,  fpotted  with  light  red ; the  nof- 
trils,  orbits,  and  temples  dullcy.  Found  near  Aftrabad,  in 
Peril  a. 

Mexicanus.  Legs  and  bill  fanguineous  ; the  fuperciliary 
line  white:  the  coturnix  ludoviciana  of  Brilfon,'  colcui- 
cuiltu  of  Ray  and  Willughby,  the  Louifiana  quail  of  La- 
tham. Found  in  Louifiana. 

Faeklandicus.  Variegated  with  brown  fpots  and 
curvated  llrije  ; beneath  wftiite ; bill  lead-coloured ; legs 
brown  ; temples  fpotted  with  wftiite  : Malouine  quail  of  i,a- 
tham.  Found  in  the  Falkland  iflands. 

Nov.«  HiSPANiiE.  Legs  and  bill  black  ; crefted  head 
and  neck  variegated  with  white  and  black  ; body  and  quill- 
feathers  yellow,  the  latter  tipped  with  white  ; this  is  the  grand 
colin  of  Buffon,  and  Mexican  quail  of  Latham.  Found  iu 
New  Spain. 

CoYOLCOS.  With  yellow  legs  ; crown  and  neck  fafciated 
with  white  and  black  ; body  above  yellow,  varied  with  white. 
This  is  the  coturnix  mexicana  of  Briflon  ; the  coyolcozquo 
of  Ray  and  Willughby,  the  coyolcos  of  Buffon,  and  leffer 
Mexican  quail  of  Latham  ; the  eyes  are  black. 

SusciTATOR.  Variegated  with  yellow’ifh,  red,  black  and 
grey  ; bill  longer.  This  is  the  coturnix  javenfis  of  Briffon, 
the  coturnix  indica  Bontii  of  Ray  and  Willughby,  the 
reveil-matin  or  caille  de  Java  of  Buffon,  and  noify  quail  of 
J.iatham.  Found  in  the  woods  of  Java. 

Striatus.  With  reddilh  legs  ; white  eye-brows  ; tail, 
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throat,  lower  breall  and  abdomen  black,  white-guttated : 
the  Madagafcar  quail  of  Latham. 

Griseus.  With  black  legs  and  bill ; body  dilutely  and 
fordidly  grey,  black-banded  ; the  grey-throated  quail  of 
Latham.  Found  in  Madagafcar. 

CoROMANDELicus.  Head  black ; vertex  and  ocular 
fafcia  red  and  yellow  ; throat  white,  furrounded  with  a 
black  ftria  ; body  ftriated ; quill-feathers  brown  : the  Co- 
romandel quail  of  Latham. 

Nov^  GuiNEiE.  Brown  ; greyifn  legs ; black  quill- 
feathers,  the  covers  of  the  wings  obfoletely  yellow  : the 
New  Guinea  quail  of  Latham. 

Manillensis.  Above  black ; legs  and  bill  black  ; 
throat  white  ; breall  grey,  fpotted  black  ; abdomen  yellow, 
black-banded  : the  Manilla  quail  of  Latham. 

Cristatus.  The  dependent  creft  and  throat  yellow  : 
this  is  the  quauhtzonecolin  of  Ray  and  Willughby,  the 
zone-colin  of  Buffon,  the  crefted  quail  of  Latham.  Found 
in  Guiana  and  New  Spain. 

Sinensis.  Body  fpotted  grey ; throat  black,  with  a 
white  bow  : the  coturnix  philippenfis  of  Briffon,  and  Chi- 
nefe  quail  of  Edwards  and  Latham.  Found  in  China  and 
the  Philippine  illes. 

Coturnix.  Body  fpotted  grey  ; eye-brows  white  ; the 
margin  and  lunule  of  the  tail-feathers  ferruginous  ; the  quail 
of  Pennant  and  others.  Of  this  there  are  two  varieties, 
the  coturnix  major  of  Briffon,  and  the  coturnix  wholly 
white. 

f.  With  three  Toes. 

GiBKAiTARicUS.  With  pale  legs  ; black  bill ; quill- 
feathers  and  tail  black  : the  Gibraltar  quail  of  Latham. 

Andalusicus.  Red,  variegated  with  black;  beneath 
rcddifli-white  ; legs  and  bill  flefh-coloured  : the  Andalufian 
quail  of  Latham. 

Nigricollis.  Body  above  cinereous,  variegated  with 
red  and  black  beneath  ; legs  and  bill  cinereous  ; chin  and 
throat  black  ; quill-feathers  brown  : black-necked  quail  of 
Latham.  Found  in  Madagafcar. 

Luzonniensis.  Head,  neck,  and  throat  variegated  with 
white  and  black  ; throat  and  breall  bay  ; abdomen  yellow- 
ilh  ; legs  and  bill  dilutely  grey  : the  Luzonian  quail  of  La- 
tham. Found  in  the  Manilla  iHands. 

C.  With  the  Area  about  the  Eyes  covered  with  Feathers,  but 
naked  and  tetradaByle  : Tinamou. 

Guianensis.  With  legs  and  bill  brown  ; back  varie- 
gated with  cinereous  brown  and  blackilh  llreaks  ; throat  ci- 
nereous ; abdomen  palely  orange  and  brown.  This  is  the 
partridge  of  Guiana  of  Bancroft  and  Latham.  Found  in 
Cayenne  and  Guiana. 

Major.  Legs  yellowilh  and  brown  ; bill  black  ; vertex 
red  ; body  olivaceous  ; fpots  on  the^  back  and  tail  black. 
This  is  the  macucagua  of  Marcgrave,  Ray,  and  Willughby, 
the  magona  of  Buffon,  the  tinamou  of  Cayenne,  the  great 
tinamou  of  Latham.  Found  in  South  America,  particu- 
lajsly  in  the  woods  of  Cayenne  and  Guiana. 

CiNEREUS.  Cinereous-brown  : the  cinereous  tinamou 
of  Latham. 

Variegatus.  Legs  and  bill  brown;  head  and  neck 
black  ; body  above  variegated  with  tranfverfe  lines,  light  red 
and  black  ; beneath  red ; throat  and  middle  of  the  abdo- 
men white  : the  variegated  tinamou  of  Latham.  Found  in 
Guiana. 

Suvi.  Legs  and  bill  yellow ; head  and  neck  black ; 
body  above  brown  ; beneath  red ; the  little  tinamou  of  La- 
tliaiii.  Found  in  Guiana. 


TETRAODON,'in  Ichthyology.  See  Tetrodon. 
TETRAPETALOUS,  in  Botany,  an  epithet  given  to 
the  flowers  that  confift  of  four  Angle  petala,  or  leaves 
placed  around  the  piftil. 

Thefe  M.  Juflieu  ce\h>  polypetatous  flowers. 

Mr.  Ray,  who  calls  them  tetrapetalous,  makes  them  confti- 
tute  a diftindl  clafs,  which  he  divides  into,  i.  Such  as  have 
an  uniform  tetrapetalous  flower,  and  their  feed-veffels  a Attle 
oblongifli,  which  he  therefore  calls  fdiquofe.  2.  Such  as 
have  their  feed-veffels  Ihorter,  which  therefore,  for  diftinc- 
tion  fake,  he  calls  capfulatce  and Jdiculofa-,  3.  Such  as  have 
a feeming  tetrapetalous  flower,  that  is,  a monopetalous  one, 
divided  deeply  into  four  partitions,  which  he  particularizes 
alfo  as  anomalous. 

TETRAPHARMACUM,  TErpa.^app.axo)',  compounded 

of  rslpcc,  four,  and  <pcr.pfj.a,y.ov,  drug,  or  remedy,  in  the  general 
denotes  any  remedy  confifting  of  four  ingredients. 

TETRAPHIS,  in  Botany,  a name  contrived  by  Hed- 
wig,  to  exprefs  the  four  points  by  which  the  fringe  of  this 
mofs  is  peculiarly  diilinguifhed.  (See  Fringe.) — Hedw. 
Fund.  V.  2.  87.  t.  7.  f.  32.  Schreb.  Gen.  758.  Sm.  FL 
Brit.  1179.  Conipend.  153 — Clafs  and  order, 

Mufei.  Nat.  Ord.  Mufei. 

Eff.  Ch.  Capfule  oblong.  Fringe  Ample,  of  four  pyra- 
midal, ere6l,  unconneAed  teeth. 

1.  T.  pellucida.  Tranfparent  Four-toothed  Mofs.  FI. 
Brit.  n.  I.  Compend.  163.  Engl.  Bot.  t.  1020.  Hedw. 
Sp.  Mufe.  45.  t.  7.  f.  I.  a—f.  Sibth.  Oxon.  275.  Turn. 
Mufe.  Hib.  13.  (Mnium  pellucidum  ; Linn.  Sp.  PI.  1574. 
M.  ferpilli  foliis  tenuibus  pellucidis  ; Dill.  Mufe,  232.  t.  31. 
f.  2.) — Capfule  cylindrical.  Leaves  ovate,  acute,  Angle- 
ribbed. — Not  rare  in  moift  Ihady  places,  about  the  roots  of 
trees,  in  various  parts  of  Europe.  It  is  annual,  flowering 
early  in  the  fpring,  and  ripening  fruit  in  May.  The  whole 
moft  is  of  a bright  tranfparent  green.  Root  Abrous, 
matted.  Stems  mollly  Ample,  an  inch  high,  clothed  with 
alternate,  feffile,  ovato-lanceolate,  acute,  entire,  wavy. 
Angle-ribbed  leaves,  and  each  terminated  by  a folitary  flower. 
The  male  flowers,  far  more  abundant  than  the  female,  are 
Attle,  round,  llalked,  powdery  heads,  each  enveloped  in 
three  broad  ovate  leaves.  The  females,  on  a different  ftem, 
are  lefs  elevated,  and  more  minute,  each  with  from  four  to 
Ax  Jlyles,  one  of  which  only,  as  ufual,  is  prolifle,  and  the 
cylindrical,  fmooth,  nearly  upright  capfule  becomes  elevated 
on  a bright  orange  or  crimfon  ftalk,  an  inch  long.  The 
tawny  veil  is  torn  at  the  bafe.  Lid  conical,  reddifh,  thin, 
not  half  fo  long  as  the  capfule.  Fringe  remarkable  for  its 
four  rigid,  polirtied,  acute,  pyramidal  teeth,  of  a fliining 
brown,  by  which  the  genus  was  well  charaAerized,  even 
when  the  prefent  was  the  only  known  fpecies.  Hedwig  ob- 
ferved  the  flowers  to  be  fometimes  abortive,  and  replaced  by 
buds.  In  the  early  fpring  he  now  and  then  met  with  Jla- 
mens  and  pflils  in  the  fame  flower. 

2.  T.  ovata.  Ovate  Four-toothed  Mofs.  Mohr  Ind. 
Crypt.  3.  Sm.  Compend.  163.  Grimmia  Browniana ; 
Engl.  Bot.  t.  1422.  Bryum  Brownianum  ; Dickf.  Crypt, 
fafe.  4.  7.  t.  10.  f.  16.  Orthotrichum  Brownianum  ; FI. 
Brit.  1269.) — Capfule  ovate.  Radical  leaves  ligulate,  ob- 
tufe,  without  a rib. — Gathered  by  Mr.  R.  Brown,  by  the 
river  Ade  at  Roflin,  near  Edinburgh ; and  by  the  late 
Mr.  William  Brunton,  on  fand-ftone  rocks  at  lord  Grant- 
ley’s  lakes,  near  Ripon,  Yorkfliire.  The  habit  of  the 
plant,  and  efpecially  the  ribbed  veil,  caufed  us  Aril  to  refer 
our  imperfeA  fpecimen  to  Orthotrichum,  till  Mr,  Sowerby 
thought  he  found  the  fringe  to  be  that  of  a Grimmia.  Mean- 
while Mr.  Funk,  a German  botanift,  afeertained  it  to  be 
formed  of  four  teeth  only,  conftituting  a genuine 
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tlius  adding  a fecond  fpecies  to  the  curious  genus  before  us. 
With  refpeft  to  habit,  indeed,  this  has  little  refeihblance  to 
the  original  fpecies.  It  is  a minute,  browniflr,  pellucid  mofs, 
whofe  foliage  is  all  over  dotted  or  reticulated.  The  root 
feems  annual.  Stems  none.  Radical  leaves  few,  eredl,  li- 
near, very  narrow,  a little  dilated  upwards,  obtufe,  entire, 
without  rib  or  vein  : thofe  which  form  a Jlseath,  at  the  bafe 
of  the  frutijialk,  fhort,  ovate,  acute,  with  a rib  or  keel. 
Stalk  red,  folitary,  half  an  inch  high.  Capfule  ereft, 
fmooth,  ovate,  brown.  Lid  fhort,  with  an  oblique  point. 
Fringe  red,  certainly  of  only  four  fliort,  acute,  firm 
teeth. 

TETRAPHOE,  a name  given  by  the  people  of  Gui- 
nea to  a plant,  which  they  give  in  decoction  as  a cure  for 
fluxes.  This  plant  grows  alfo  in  Malabar,  where  they  ufe 
the  roots  bpiled  in  whey  for  the  piles  ; and  in  the  colic  they 
give  the  root  in  powder,  about  a fcruple  for  a dofe.  It  is 
called  in  this  latter  place  wellia  cadavalli,  and  by  Petiver 
xanthium  Malaharicim  capitidis  lanuginofis.  The  {talks  of  it 
are  woody  and  hoary,  efpecially  about  the  tops.  Its  leaves 
{land  by  pairs  on  fliort  footftalks,  and  while  young  they  are 
hoary  underneath,  with  a very  foft  and  velvety  down  ; the 
others  are  rough,  like  the  fpotted  lungwort,  but  feldom  are 
fo  large  ; the  flowers  grow  in  fpikes,  and  confifl  each  of 
fine  green  leaves  filled  with  fcarlet  filaments  ; after  thefe  the 
fruit  ripens,  and  is  a fort  of  woolly  bur,  covered  with  foft 
and  hooked  prickles,  very  like  the  common  Englifh  bur- 
dock, but  not  of  a third  part  of  the  fize.  Phil.  Tranf. 

232. 

TETRAPILUS,  a genus  of  Loureiro’s,  in  his  Co- 
chinch. 6 1 1 , named  from  Tfipa,  and  oriAoc,  a hat,  or  hood, 
becaufe  the  four  fegments.  of  the  corolla  end  cacli  in  a 
hooded  point.  Every  part  of  the  defcription  anfwers  to  the 
genus  Olea,  fee  that  article  ; except  that  the  flowers  are 
dioecious  (which  indeed  is  of  little  confequence,  fome  of 
the  known  fpecies  being  fubjeft  to  have  the  flamens  and  pil- 
tils  occafionally  in  feparate  flowers)  ; and  the  berry  is  faid 
to  have  two  cells,  with  feveral  feeds.  Though  Olea  there- 
fore is  known  to  have  two  cells  in  the  young  germen,  there 
being  here  more  than  one  feed,  mull  reduce  Loiweiro’s 
plant  to  Ligujlrum  ; and  it  may  prove  very  near  L.  japoni- 
cum,  Thunb.  Jap.  17.  t.  i,  though  fcarccly  the  fame 
fpecies. 

TETRAPLA,  formed  from  TETca~>i0f,  quadriiplex,  four- 
fold, in  Church  Hiflory,  a Bible  difpofed  by  Origen,  under 
four  columns,  in  each  of  which  was  a different  Greek  verfion, 
vix.  that  of  Aquila,  that  of  Symmachus,  that  of  the  Se- 
venty, and  that  of  Theodotion. 

Sixtus  of  Sienna  confounds  the  tetrapla  witli  the  hexapla  ; 
but  the  tetrapla  is  a different  work,  compofed  after  the 
hexapla,  and  in  favour  of  fuch  as  could  not  have  the 
hexapla. 

Some  authors  are  of  opinion,  that  the  order  in  vrhicli  the 
four  verfions  of  the  tetrapla  were  ranged,  was  different  from 
that  in  which  we  have  rehearfed  them  ; and  particularly,  that 
the  Septuagint  was  in  the  firll  column  ; but  St.  Epiphanius 
fays  expreisly  to  the  contrary,  and  places  it  in  the  third. 
He  even  gives  us  Origen’s  reafon  for  putting  it  there,  which 
was,  fays  he,  that  the  befl  verfion  might  be  in  the  middle, 
that  the  others  might  bt-  the  more  eafily  confronted  with  it, 
and  corrected  from  it. 

Baronins,  however,  in  his  Annals  for  the  year  231,  takes 
the  Septuagint  to  have  been  in  the  third  place  in  the  hexapla, 
but  in  the  firfl;  in  the  tetrapla  ^ but  Epiphanius  gives  it  the 
fame  place  in  both.  See  Hexapla. 

TETRAPOGON,  in  Botany,  io  named  by  Desfontaines, 
from  TETja,  and  n-myiEv,  a beard,  becaufe  of  the  four  awns 


affembled  in  each  calyx. — Desfent.  Atlant.  v.  2.  388. 
Wind.  Sp.  PI.  V.  4.  898. — Clafs  and  order,  Polygamia  Mo- 
noecia,  Desfont.  and  Willd.  r-dPa&xTriandria  Digynia,  Nat. 
Ord.  Gramina. 

Gen.  Ch.  Cal.  Glume  of  two  nearly  equal,  oblong, 
membranous,  {hining,  awnlefs  valves,  containing  three  flo- 
rets. Cor.  oi  two  valves;  the  outer  one  keeled,  abrupt, 
villous,  with  a long,  flraight,  terminal,  fpreading  awn ; 
inner  fmaller,  membranous,  awnlefs.  Stam.  Filaments  three, 
Ihort,  capillary,  deflexed  ; anthers  oblong,  emarginate, 
pendulous.  Pi/l.  Germen  fmall,  roundifli,  fuperior  ; ilyles 
two,  fhort  ; ftigmas  feathery,  oblong.  Perk,  none,  except 
the  permanent  corolla.  Seed  folitary,  inveiled  with  the  co- 
rolla, but  not  united  to  it.  The  terminal fioret  is  imperfeft, 
but  both  valves  are  awned. 

Eff.  Ch.  Calyx  of  two  valves,  three-flowered.  Corolla 
of  two  unequal  valves  ; the  outci-moft  abrupt,  awned.  Cen- 
tral floret  imperfeft  ; both  valves  awned. 

I.  T.  villofus.  Villous  Four-bearded  Grafs.  Willd.  n.  i. 
Desfont.  Atlant.  v.  2.  389.  t.  255. — Gathered  by  Des- 
fontaines in  fandy  ground  in  Barbary,  near  Cafsa.  The 
fern  is  eredl,  about  a foot  high,  knotty,  leafy,  a little  com- 
preffed,  fmooth.  Leaves  linear,  fmooth,  narrower  than  their 
long  flieaths,  of  which  the  uppermoft,  in  particular,  is  much 
inflated,  embracing  the  bafe  of  the  fpike,  which  refembles 
that  of  a PoLYPOGON.  (See  that  article.)  The  flowers 
are  fefllle,  difpofed  in  four  ranks,  on  a {lender  zigzag  com- 
mon ftalk,  or  receptacle,  their  copious  yellowifli  awfis  about 
half  an  inch  in  lengtli,  fpreading  every  way.  The  outer 
valve  of  the  corolla  is  clothed  with  copious  foft  fpreading 
hairs. 

TETRAPOLIS,  in  Ancient  Geography.  See  Car- 
pathos. 

Tetrapolis,  Attica,  the  name  of  a country  of  Greece, 
N.  of  Attica  ; in  which,  according  to  Strabo,  were  four 
towns  built  by  Xanthus,  when  he  reigned  in  this  diftriH  of 
Greece ; whence  its  name,  from  tet^z,  four,  and 

Tetrapolis,  Dorica,  a country  of  Greece,  in  the  Do- 
ride,  between  the  country  of  the  Etolians  and  that  of  the 
Enianes,  according  to  Strabo. 

Tetrapolis  Sy7-i<E,z.  country  of  Afia,  in  Syria,  accord- 
ing to  Strabo  ; it  contained  four  principal  towms,  Vi'hich  had 
the  fame  founder. 

TETRAPTOTE,  Tetraptotox,  in  Grammar,  a name 
given  to  luch  defedtive  nouns  as  have  only  four  cafes  ; fuch 
are  of  us,  8c  c. 

TETRAPYRAMIDIA,  derived  from  four,  and 
'ZTTv^a.fj.ie,  a pyramid,  in  Natural  Hijlory,  the  name  of  a genus 
of  fpars. 

The  bodies  of  this  genus  are  fpars  influenced  in  their  fhape 
by  an  admixture  of  particles  of  tin  ; and  are  found  in  form 
of  broad-bottomed  pyramids  of  four  fides. 

Of  this  genus  there  is  only  one  known  fpecies,  which  is 
ufually  of  a brownifli  colour,  and  is  found  in  Saxony  ; as 
alfo  in  Devonlhire,  Cornwall,  and  other  counties  of  England, 
where  there  is  tin.  Hill. 

TETRAPYRGIA,  in  Ancient  Geography,  a towm  of 
Cappadocia,  in  Garfauria. — Alfo,  a town  of  Africa,  upon 
the  coaft  of  Marmarica,  before  Portus-Phycus,  according 
to  Strabo. 

TETRARCH,  Tetrarcha,  tet^z^ >/r,r,  formed  of  n\oi, 
four,  and  ride,  dominion,  a prince  who  holds  and  go- 

verns the  fourth  part  of  a kingdom. 

Such,  originally,  v/as  the  import  of  the  title  tetrarch ; 
but  it  was  afterwards  applied  to  any  petty  king  or  fovcrcign  ; 
and  became  fynonimous  with  ethnarch,  as  appears  from  the 

follow- 
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following  confiderations  : i.  That  Pliny  makes  mention  of 
fix  tetrarchies  within  the  cities  of  Decapolis.  2.  That 
Herod’s  kingdom  was  only  divided  into  three  parts,  which 
yet  were  called  tetrarchies,  and  the  fovereigns  of  them 
(Luke,  iii.  i.)  tetrarchs.  3.  Jofephus  Antiq.  Jiid.  lib.  xiv. 
c.  23.  tells  us,  that,  after  the  battle  of  Philippi,  Antony, 
oing  into  Syria,  conftituted  Herod  tetrarch ; and  on  me- 
als the  fame  Herod  is  called  ethnarch. 

TETRARRHENA,  in  Botany,  fo  named  by  Mr.  R. 
Brown,  from  TErpa,  and  xppw,  male,  on  account  of  the  very 
remarkable  charafter  in  this  tribe,  the  graffes,  of  the  four 
ftamens,  which  Mr.  Brown  fays  he  has  afcertained  by  re- 
peated examination. — Brown  Prodr.  Nov.  Holl.  v.  i.  209. 
— Clafs  and  order,  Tetrandria  Digyn’ia.  Nat.  Ord.  Gra- 
mina. 

EIT.  Ch.  Calyx  of  two-valves,  fmgle-flow'ered.  Corolla 
double ; each  of  two  valves,  naked  at  the  bafe.  Neftary 
of  two  fcales,  oppofite,  alternate  with  the  valves  of  the 
corolla.  Stigmas  feathery. 

The  inflorefcence  is  a fimple,  equal,  fomewhat  racemofe 
fpike.  Flowers  awnlefs. 

1.  T.  dyiichophylla.  Two-ranked  Tetrandrous  Grafs. 
Br.  n.  1.  (Ehrharta  diftichophylla  ; Labill.  Nov.  Holl. 
V.  I.  90.  t.  1 17.) — Flowers  downy.  Corolla  ribbed,  ob- 
tufe  ; the  outermoft  valve  half  the  length  of  the  reft.  Leaves 
ftraight,  hairy  as  well  as  their  Iheaths.  Stem  branched  at 
the  bafe. — Native  of  Cape  Van  Diemen.  The Jlem  is  hardly 
a foot  high,  with  many  ereft  leafy  branches.  Leaves  lan- 
ceolate, acute,  about  an  inch  long,  moderately  fpreading  in 
two  ranks.  Spikes  folitary,  ftalked,  terminal,  ereft,  about' 
an  inch  in  length,  fimple,  the  jlowers  almoft  all  feflile, 
fpreading  in  twm  rows. 

2.  T.  acuminata.  Pointed  Tetrandrous  Grafs.  Br.  n.  2. 
— “ Flowers  fmooth.  Corolla  ribbed  ; the  outer  glumes 
acute  ; one  valve  rather  lliorter  than  the  inner  glumes  ; the 
other  longer,  with  a taper  point.  Leaves  and  their  items 
fmooth.  Stem  branched.” — Found  by  Mr.  Brown  in  the 
fame  country. 

3.  'T.juncea.  Rufliy  Tetrandrous  Grafs,  Br.  n.  3. — 
“ Flowers  fmooth,  imbricated.  Calyx  without  ribs.  Co- 
rolla ribbed,  obtufe.  Stem  branched  ; ftraight  and  fmooth 
like  the  leaves.” — From  the  fouthern  coaft  of  New  Hol- 
and.  Bronvn. 

4.  T.  lavis.  Smooth  Tetrandrous  Grafs.  Br.  n.  4 

“ Flowers  fmooth,  diftin6t.  Calyx  ribbed,  rather  acute. 
Corolla  obtufe,  fmooth,  without  ribs.  Stems  fimple. 
Leaves  fmooth,  flat,  rather  lax.” — Gathered  by  Mr.  Brown 
in  the  fame  country  with  the  laft  fpecies. 

TETRASARIUS,  a W'ord  ufed  by  fome  of  the  medi- 
cal writers,  to  exprefs  half  an  ounce. 

TETR ASPASTON,  rslpaizrarov,  in  Mechanics,  a ma- 
chine in  which  are  four  pullies.  See  Pulley. 

TETRASTATER,  in  Ancient  Coinage,  a 

Grecian  gold  coin  of  Lyfimachus,  Antiochus  III.,  and  of 
fome  of  the  Egyptian  monarchs.  It  was  the  quadruple 
chrufos  vveigliing  about  530  grains,  and  current  for 

80  drachmas  of  filver,  valued  at  about  3/.,  now  worth  4/. 
fterling.  Some  weigh  540  grains,  which  may  be  owing  to 
the  gold  of  fuch  being  of  more  alloy  ; though  it  may  well 
bequeftioned,  fays  Pinkerton  (Medals,  vol.  i.),  if  they  were 
ever  meant  to  relate  to  the  Attic  ftandard. 

TETRASTICH,  TETp«ri%oi',  a ftanza,  epigram,  or 
poem,  confifting  of  four  verfes. 

TETRASTCECHON,  in  Botany,  a term  often  ufed  by 
the  Greek  writers,  and  generally  mifunderftood  by  thofe 
who  copy  their  accounts.  Pliny  has  made  an  error  in 
the  defcription  of  the  euonymus,  which  has  confounded 
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two  different  flirubs  together  ever  fince,  by  miftaking  the 
fenfe  of  this  word,  ufed  by  Theophraftus,  in  his  account  of 
it.  Fie  fays,  that  the  fruit  is  divided  within  into  four 
orders  or  feries  of  feeds  ; this  he  expreffes  by  the  word 
tetrajlwchon,  which  Pliny,  fuppofing  to  be  the  fame  with 
the  word  tetragonon,  has  tranflated  into  granum  quadrangula 
fgura. 

But  this  is  by  no  means  the  fenfe  of  the  word  which  w'as 
ufed  by  the  Greeks,  to  exprefs  that  a thing  had  TErapaj 
Ta^EK,  four  rows,  orders,  or  feries  of  feeds  in  it : nor  does 
it  at  all  exprefs  the  feeds  being  fquare,  much  lefs  its  being 
fingle,  for  the  original  derivation  of  the  word  was  from  the 
term  xmo,  votgoy,  ufed  in  dances.  Thefe  were  compofed  of 
feveral  feries  of  perfons,  called  ^oigoi,  Jlcechi ; and  every 
ftoechon  confifted  of  feveral  perfons,  who  all  moved  toge- 
ther. See  Euonymus. 

TETR.ASTYLE,  formed  from  rfipa.,, four,  and  rvXo-r, 
column,  in  the  Ancient  Architecture,  a building,  and  particularly 
a temple,  with  four  columns  in  its  front. 

TETRASYLLABICx\L,  a word  confifting  of  four 
fyllables. 

TETRATHECA,  in  Botany,  received  that  name  from 
the  writer  of  the  prefent  article,  in  allufion  to  the  four  cells 
of  its  anthers,  the  word  being  compounded  of  TErpa,  and 
6wn,  a cafe,  or  cell.  Mr.  Brown  indeed,  in  his  General 
Remarks  on  the  Botany  of  Terra  Auftralis,  p.  12,  offers 
lome  obfervations  tending  to  invalidate  this  name  and  cha- 
rafter.  But  it  appears  to  us,  that  they  both  derive  con- 
firmation from  the  confideration,  of  which  we  are  well  aware, 
that  moft  anthers  have, four  cells  w'hen  young,  though,  as 
they  burft  lengthwife,  the  partition  of  each  cell  is  obliterated. 
Whereas  the  peculiarity  of  our  Tetralheca,  admitted  by  our 
intelligent  friend,  confifts  in  the  four  cells  remaining  un- 
altered, becaufe  the  pollen  is  difcharged  by  a termini  tube 
or  orifice  ; nor  is  it  of  any  great  confequence  that  he  has 
found,  in  fome  fpecies,  the  partition  to  be  obliterated,  in  an 
advanced  ftate  of  the  anthers.  Ceratopetalum,  for  example, 
is  a good  name  and  a well-marked  genus,  though  there  is  a 
fpecies  deftitute  of  petals.  With  refpeft  to  the  natural 
order,  and  the  fituation  of  the  fingular  appendage  to  the 
feed,  in  the  genus  before  us,  we  gladly  profit  by  Mr.  Brown’s 
correftion,  hoping  to  be  pardoned,  though  we  may  have 
made  feveral  falfe  fteps,  in  the  totally  ftrange  wHdernefs  of 
New  Holland  plants,  which  we  were  among  the  firft,  with- 
out any  guide,  to  attempt  to  lay  open  to  botanifts Sm. 

Bot.  of  New  Holl.  5.  Exot.  Bot.  v.  i.  37.  Willd.  Sp. 

PI.  V.  2.  321.  Aic.  Hort.  Kew.  v.  2,  347 Clafs  and 

order,  OBandria  Monogynia.  Nat.  Ord.  akin  X.o  Polygalea,?^. 
new  order  to  which  Polygala  is  referred ; but  in  Mr.  Brown’s 
opinion  conftituting,  along  with  another  genus,  a ftill  differ- 
ent order,  which,  from  the  name  deftined  for  that  genus,  he 
choofes  to  denominate  Tremanuke^,  of  w'hich  we  pro- 
pofe  to  treat  in  its  proper  place. 

Gen.  Ch.  Cal.  Perianth  inferior,  in  four  deep  equal 
fegments,  deciduous.  Cor.  Petals  four,  obovate,  equal,  many 
times  longer  than  the  calyx.  Stam.  Filaments  eight,  inferted 
into  the  receptacle,  very  Ihort,  equal,  eredf,  fimple  ; anthers 
terminal ; oblong,  fomewhat  curved,  much  fliorter  than  the 
corolla,  with  four  longitudinal  furrows,  and  as  many  cells, 
and  terminating  in  a fimple  tubular  beak,  through  which  the 
pollen  is  difcharged.  Pift-  Germen  fuperior,  very  fmall, 
obovate,  compreffed ; ftyle  vertical,  cylindrical,  fimple, 
hardly  fo  long  as  the  anthers ; ftigma  fimple.  Perk. 
Capfule  obovate,  compreffed,  of  two  cells  and  two  valves, 
the  partitions  from  the  middle  of  each  valve.  Seeds  one  or 
two  in  each  cell,  oval,  pendulous,  with  a naked  fear,  but 
crowned,  at  the  oppofite  end,  with  a twilled  crelj;, 
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"Eff.  Cli.  Calyx  four-cleft,  inferior.  Petals  four.  An- 
thers beaked,  with  four  cells.  Capfule  of  two  cells  and 
two  valves,  with  partitions  from  their  middle.  Seeds 
crefted,  about  two  in  each  cell. 

1.  T.  juncea.  Rulliy  Tetratheca.  Willd.  n,  i.  Ait. 
n.  I,  Sm.  Bot.  of  New  Holl.  5.  t.  2, — Smooth.  Leaves 
alternate,  lanceolate.  Stem  with  (harp  angles.  Branches 
elongated,  and  almoft  naked. — Native  of  New  South  Wales, 
from  whence  we  received  drawings  and  (pecimens,  through 
the  hands  of  Dr.  John  White,  foon  after  the  fettlement  of 
the  colony  there.  This  plant  was  fent  to  Kew,  by  Mr.  Peter 
Good,  in  1803,  and  it  is  marked  as  flowering  in  July  and 
Auguft,  being  kept  in  the  greenhoufe  in  winter.  The  roof 
is  woody,  fmall,  perennial.  Stems  fomewhat  (hrubby,  much 
branched  even  from  the  bafe  ; the  branches  long,  (lender, 
very  acutely  angular,  fo  as  to  be  almoft  v/inged,  leafy, 
fmooth  like  every  other  part.  Leaves  generally  few  and 
fmall,  acute,  felTiIe,  entire,  with  a ftrong  mid-rib.  Stipulas 
none.  Flowers  fcattered  along  the  branches,  on  fimple 
folitary  red  ftalks,  about  an  inch  long,  each  from  the  bofom 
of  a djminifhed  leaf,  and  making  a very  elegant  appearance. 
The  calyx  is  red.  Petals  crimion  or  rofe-coloured,  three- 
fourths  of  an  inch  long.  Anthers  purplifh-brown,  tipped 
with  yellow.  We  have  a variety  with  white  petals,  the 
calyx  and  Jlalks  of  which  preferve  their  ufual  colour. 

2.  T.  erictfolia.  Heath-leaved  Tetratheca.  Sm.  Exot. 
Bot.  V.  I.  37.  t.  20.  — Leaves  whorled,  linear,  revolute, 
minutely  toothed.  Stem  rough  with  afeending  briftles. 
Flower-ltalks  and  calyx  very  fmooth.  From  the  fame 
country  as  the  foregoing,  and  fent,  with  di'awings,  at  the 
fame  time.  This  is  of  more  humble  growth  than  T.  juncea, 
and  much  more  leafy.  The  leaves  are  four,  five,  or  more, 
in  each  whorl  from  top  to  bottom  of  the  ftem  and  branches, 
fefiile,  narrow,  about  half  an  inch  long ; their  edges,  and 
fometimes  their  upper  furface,  near  the  point,  rough  with 
minute  teeth.  Flowers  rofe-coloured,  drooping,  about  half 
the  fize  of  the  foregoing,  on  fimple,  folitary,  axillary  ftalks, 
as  long  as  the  leaves.  Anthers  purple,  with  yellow  tips, 
badly  reprefented  by  the  engraver,  who  miftook  the  original 
drawing  of  the  fefliion  of  an  anther,  for  the  germen,  and 
altered  it  accordingly.  Capfule  ovate,  emarginate.  Seeds 
with  a fmall  white  creft,  moftly  two  in  each  cell. 

3.  T.  glandulofa.  Glandular  Tetratheca.  Sm.  Exot. 

Bot.  V.  I.  39.  t.  21 Leaves  impc-rfeftly  whorled,  lanceo- 

late, revolute,  toothed  with  little  fpines.  Stem  downy. 
Flower-ftalks  and  calyx  rough  with  glands. — Sent  inter- 
mixed with  the  laft,  from  New  South  Wales.  The  fpe- 
cimens  of  both  appeared  to  have  been  burnt  down  to  the 
ground,  probably  by  fires  made  by  tlie  favages  in  the  woods, 
and  had  grown  up  again ; which  proves  tjiem  to  be  perennial 
plants,  though  fcarcely  (hrubby.  The  fize  of  the  prefent 
fpecies,  and  its  general  afpeft,  agree  with  T.  erictfolia,  but 
the  corolla  and  anthers  are  of  a darker  tint.  The  Jlem  is 
clothed  with  very  (liort  clofe  down,  by  no  means  briftly  ; 
while  the  fowerflalks  and  calyx,  inftead  of  being  fmooth, 
are  covered  with  glandular  hairs.  The  leaves  are  rather 
broader,  and  lefs  whorled,  being  often  merely  oppofite,  or 
even  difperfed, 

e,.  T . thymifoUa.  Thyme-leaved  Tetratheca.  Sm.  Exot. 
Bot.  V.  I.  41.  t.  22. — Leaves  whorled,  lanceolate,  toothed 
with  little  fpines.  Stem,  flower-ftalks,  and  calyx  rough 
with  afeending  briftles. — From  the  fame  country.  Rather 
larger  than  either  of  the  two  laft,  and  readily  diftinguiflied, 
at  firft  fight,  by  its  broader  lefs  revolute  leaves.  The 
briftly  hairs  clothing  the  flower-Jlalks  and  calyx  arc  its  pecu- 
liarly diftingui(hing  charafter.  The  flowers  are  of  a fine 
crimfon,  with  violet  anthers,  whofe  tips  arc  yellow. . Few 
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genera  are  more  peculiar,  or  more  elegant,  than  Tetratheca, 
and  the  fpecies  are  all  worthy  of  a place  in  our  colleftions. 

TETRATONON,  is  the  Greek  name  of  an  interval  of 
four  tones  ; v/hich  in  modern  mufic  is  ufually  called  the 
fuperfluous  or  (harp  fifth. 

TETRAX,  in  Ornithology , the  name  of  a bird  of  the  otis 
or  buftard  kind,  called  by  fome  authors  anas  campefris,  or 
the  field-duck,  and  alfo  little  buftard  ; and  by  fome  others, 
the  canna.  See  Otis. 

It  is  a very  common  bird  in  France,  where  it  is  called 
canm  patriere : it  is  called  anas,  from  its  fitting  on  the 
ground,  juft  as  the  duck  does  on  the  water.  It  is  of  the 
fize  of  a pheafant,  and  has  a beak  like  that  of  the  common 
hen.  It  is  taken  with  nets,  as  the  partridge  : it  runs  very 
fwiftly,  and,  like  the  buftard,  has  no  hinder  toes.  Its  belly 
is  white,  and  its  back  is  variegated  with  grey,  red,  and 
black.  It  feeds  on  vegetables,  and  on  fmall  infefts. 

TETREUMA,  in  Botany,  a name  given  by  the  people 
of  Guinea  to  a fpecies  of  (hrub,  very  common  among  them, 
and  ufed  to  cure  whitlow's.  They  dry  the  leaves,  and 
reduce  them  to  powder  ; and,  moiftening  them  with  any 
liquor,  apply  them  to  the  place.  Petiver  has  called  this 
arhor  Guineenfts  laurufini  facie,  from  its  great  likenefs  to 
the  common  (hrub  which  we  call  the  lauruftine.  The 
leaves  are  opaque  and  ftiff,  and  are  an  inch  and  a quarter 
broad,  and  two  inches  and  a half  long.  Thefe  ftand  alter- 
nately on  all  (ides  of  the  ftalk,  and  are  fixed  on  (hort  pedicles. 
The  flowers  grow  out  of  the  bofoms  of  the  leaves,  and  ftand 
in  clufters  in  the  manner  of  thofe  of  the  common  lauruftine. 
Phil.  Tranf.  N°  232. 

TETRICA,  in  Ancient  Geography,  a town  of  the  Sabines, 
placed  by  Varro  in  the  environs  of  mount  Fifcellus,  which 
lay  northward.  Servius  on  Virgil  fays,  that  it  belonged  to 
Picenum,  becaufe  in  his  time,  its  limits  had  been  changed. 
The  Abbe  Chaup^  places  it  where  we  now  find  Leoneffa. 
There  we  find  the  terrible  rocks,  horrentes  rupes,  mentioned 
by  Virgil. 

TETRICUS  Mons,  a feraggy  mountain  of  Italy,  in 
the  country  of  the  Sabines.  Pliny. 

TETRINA,  in  Geography,  a town  of  Ruffia,  in  the 
government  of  Archangel,  near  the  White  fea ; 100  miles 
N.N.W.  of  Archangel. 

TETRIX,  in  Ornithology,  a fpecies  of  tetrao  ; which  fee. 

TETRODON,  in  Ichthyology,  a genus  of  the  Branchiof- 
tegi  order  of  fi(hes,  according  to  the  arrangement  of 
Gmelin  ; the  charafters  of  which  are,  that  the  jaws  are  long, 
divided  at  the  tip  ; the  branchiae  or  gills  have  a linear  aper- 
ture ; the  body  is  roughened  beneath,  and  the  ventral  fins 
are  w'anting.  The  fifhes  of  this  genus,  like  the  Cliiodon, 
have  the  pow'er  of  inflating  their  bodies  at  pleafure,  by 
means  of  an  internal  membrane,  and  during  this  time  the 
fmall  fpines  of  the  fides  and  abdomen  rife  fo  as  to  be  a 
defence  againft  their  enemies.  They  live  principally  on 
cruftaceous  and  teftaceous  animals.  Gmelin  enumerates 
thirteen  fpecies. 

ScELERATUs;  the  Noxious  Tctrodon.  Tetragonal,  with 
very  large  head  ; length  two  feet  or  more.  Found  in  the 
American  and  Pacific  oceans,  and  confidered  as  highly 
noxious,  producing,  when  eaten,  very  fevere  fymptoms. 

Testudineus;  a Tortoife-fliell  Tctrodon.  Abdomen 
plane,  fmooth,  and  back  with  white  curved  futures  ; length 
two  feet  ; colour  rufous-browm  above,  marked  by  numer- 
ous round  pale  blue  fpots  ; beneath  blueifli  or  afli-coloured, 
beautifully  varied  by  longitudinal  brown  ftreaks ; fins  and 
tail  bright  ferruginous  ; the  whole  abdomen  is  lurnilhcd 
with  numerous  fmall  fpines,  which,  when  the  animal  is  un- 
difturbed,  arc  imbedded  in  correfponding  cavities  in  the  (kin, 
3 H but 
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but  elevated,  when  the  fifh  is  alarmed  and  difturbs  its  body. 
Found  in  the  Indian  feas. 

Lagocephajlus  ; Hare  Tetrodon.  Abdomen  acule- 
ated;  fmooth  body,  and  prominent  fhoulders;  length  twelve 
inches  ; thick  in  front  ; hinder  parts  tapering  fuddenly  to- 
wards the  tail  ; colour  above  yellowilh-brown,  beneath 
whitilli  with  a filvery  call  ; acrofs  the  back  marked  with 
Ihort,  black,  or  dark-brown  bars,  and  over  the  fides  with 
many,  fcattered,  round,  blackilli  fpots  ; fides  and  abdomen 
befet  with  i-adiated  fpines ; fins  fmall,  and  tail  llightly 
rounded.  Found  in  the  Indian  and  American  feas  ; and 
ftraying  into  northern  latitudes,  are  taken  about  the  Britilh 
coafts.  This  fifii  has  the  power  of  inflating  the  abdomen 
to  a large  fize  ; and  derives  its  name  from  the  refemblance 
of  its  head  to  that  of  a hare. 

Lineatos.  With  brown  and  pale  bands  ; length  ten 
or  twelve  inches,  fquare  fhape  ; and  when  inflated,  like  the 
laft  ; body  befet  with  fmall  fpines  ; colour  grey  on  the  ab- 
domen, with  longitudinal,  deep-brown  flreaks ; fins  and 
tail  as  in  the  laft  fpecies.  Found  in  the  Indian  and  Ame- 
rican feas,  and  alfo  in  the  river  Nile. 

Electricus.  With  i-ed,  green,  and  white  fpots  ; above 
brown,  and  beneath  fea-green ; yellow  at  the  fides,  and 
green  fins  ; length  feven  or  eight  inches  ; eyes  large,  with 
red  circles.  Found  in  the  Indian  and  American  feas,  among 
coral  rocks ; and  when  touclied  with  the  hand,  affefting  it 
with  an  eledtric  or  galvanic  (hock. 

OcELLATUS.  Ocellated  on  the  flioulder-band ; length 
fix  or  eight  inches  ; thick,  ovate  fliape,  contrafting  towards 
the  tail ; colour  deep  green  above,  paler  on  the  fides  and  ab- 
domen, which  are  whitifh  ; acrofs  the  middle  of  the  back,  as 
far  as  each  pedloral  fin,  a broad  black  crefcent,  edged  with 
yellow  ; dorfal  fin  fituated  on  a round  black  fpot  with  yellow 
edges  ; lateral  line  from  beneath  the  eyes  to  the  tail,  which 
is  fmall  and  roundifli ; under  parts  befet  with  many  fpines. 
Found  in  the  Indian  feas  and  adjoining  rivers,  particularly 
thofe  of  China  and  Japan  ; very  poifonous  in  its  nature,  and 
it  is  prohibited  to  be  eaten  under  very  fevere  penalties  by 
the  emperor  of  Japan. 

Spengleri.  Head  bearded  with  many  cirri;  length- 
ened ftiape ; above  brown-coloured,  with  roundifti  deep 
brown  fpots ; abdomen  tumid,  whitifli,  and  befet  with 
fmall  fpines  ; with  cirri  or  foft  prominences  difperfed  about 
the  upper  parts  of  the  body.  Found  in  the  Indian  feas, 
ten  or  twelve  inches  in  length 

Hankenii.  With  lower  jaw  longer  than  the  upper ; 
length  eight  or  ten  inches ; like  the  former  in  general  ap- 
pearance ; above  brown-coloured,  with  fmall  whitifh  clouds 
or  fpots  ; beneath  whitifh,  witli  fmall  fjrines.  Found  in 
the  Indian  feas. 

Oblongus.  Oblong,  with  equal  jaws  ; length  fix  inches ; 
lengthened  fliape  ; colour  whitifli,  with  grey  back,  marked 
by  many  femi-decurrent  brown  bands  ; fins  and  tail  cinere- 
ous ; two  lateral  lines,  one  near  the  back,  the  other  near 
the  abdomen.  Found  in  the  Indian  feas. 

Rostratus  ; Snouted  Tetrodon.  Both  jaws  elongated 
to  the  beak  ; length  a few  inches  ; oblong-ovate  fhape,  con- 
tradling  towards  the  mouth  and  tail ; fnout  lengthened  and 
flightly  tubular ; colour  blueifli-brown,  beneath  whitifli ; 
fore-part  of  the  abdomen  befet  with  fpines,  few  over  the 
back ; fins  brown.  Found  in  the  Indian  feas. 

Levigates;  Smooth  Tetrodon.  With  the  abdomen 
aculeated  in  front ; a large  fpecies ; blueifh  above,  with  two 
white  ftripcs  on  each  fide ; under  parts  white  ; from  the 
mouth  to  the  end  of  the  pedloral  fins  aculeated  ; the  other 
parts  being  fmooth.  Found  in  the  American  feas. 

Hispjbus;  Entirely  liifpid,  with  briftly  papillce  ; length 


two  feet ; fhape,  when  inflated,  like  that  of  T.  lagocephalus  j 
colour  whitifh  ; upper  parts  marked  acrofs  the  back  by  three 
or  four  femi-decurrent  brown  bands  ; whole  body  befet 
with  fmall  fpines.  Found  in  the  Mediterranean  and  Indian 
feas.  Small  remains  of  this  fpecies  are  faid  to  occur  among 
the  petrifaftions  of  mount  Bolca  near  Verona. 

Mola.  Unarmed,  fliarp,  comprefled,  rounded  ; a very 
fliort  rounded  tail ; dorfal  fin  annexed  to  the  anal,  with  oval 
fpiracles.  ( See  Sun-FZ/Zj.  ) Dr.  Shaw  has  made  a diftinft 
genus  of  the  fun-fifli  under  the  name  of  cephalus,  the  cha- 
radlers  of  which  are,  that  the  jaws  are  bony,  and  body  ter- 
minating abruptly,  fo  as  to  refemble  the  head  of  a fifh.' 
This  genus  comprehends  the  mola,  or  fliort  fun-fifh ; the  ob- 
long fun-fifli,  with  truncated  body,  or  oblong  diodon  of 
Pennant  (fee  Sun-FV/7j)  ; the  variegated,  with  whitifh  un- 
dulations and  fpots  ; and  the  Pallafian  C.  or  filvery  fun-fifh, 
with  brownifh  back,  and  fpiny  carinated  abdomen.  The 
mola,  or  fliort  fun-fifh,  is  a native  of  the  European  feas. 
Its  general  colour  is  brown,  with  a filvery  caft  on  the  fides 
and  abdomen  ; the  flcin  rough ; the  pedloral  fins  fmall, 
rounded,  and  placed  horizontally  ; the  dorfal  and  anal  fins 
placed  oppofite,  and  of  a lengthened  fhape,  with  rounded 
tips  continued  into  the  tail-fin.  This  fifh  is  fometimes  feen 
lying  on  its  fide,  on  the  furface  of  the  water,  when  it  may 
be  eafily  taken.  In  the  Northern  feas  it  arrives  at  a vaft 
fize,  of  the  length  of  eight  or  even  ten  feet,'  and  500  pounds 
in  weight : it  is  fuppofed  to  feed  principally  on  fhell-fifli, 
and  in  the  night  it  is  faid  to  exhibit  a high  degree  of  phof- 
phoric  fplendour. 

Of  this  there  is  a variety,  wz.  the  truncatus,  unarmed, 
fmooth,  compreffed,  oblong,  with  a very  fiiort  tail,  the 
dorfal  and  anal  fins  annexed,  with  lunated  fpiracles.  This 
is  the  oblong  fun-fifh  of  Pennant. 

Stellatus  ; Spherical  Grey  Tetrodon.  Whitifh  be- 
neath, with  the  body  befet  with  radiated  fpines  : the  tetro- 
don etoile  of  Cepede.  Length  twelve  or  fourteen  inches  ; 
fhape,'  when  inflated,  ' nearly  fpherical ; colour  greenifti, 
deeper  on  the  back,  marked  with  dufley  fpecks ; under 
parts  whitifli  ; vent  furrounded  by  a black  circle ; whole 
body  covered  with  fmall  ftellated  or  radiated  fpines;  dorfal 
fin  rounded  at  the  tip,  and  attached  at  the  bafe  by  a kind 
of  footftalk  ; tail  oval.  Found  in  the  Indian  feas.  Shaw. 

PuNCTATUs  ; Spherical  Brown  Tetrodon.  With  black 
fpecks,  whitifh  abdomen,  and  very  narrow  dorfal  fin  ; the 
tetrodon  pointelle  of  Cepede.  Refembling  the  former. 
Found  in  the  Indian  feas.  Shaw. 

Meleagris  ; Pintado  Tetrodon.  Brown,  fpeckled  with 
white.  Found  in  the  Indian  feas,  and  when  taken,  making 
a kind  of  grunting  noife,  like  feveral  others  of  this  and 
neighbouring  genera. 

TETSCHIN,  or  Tetzin,  or  Dietfchin,  in  Geography^ 
a town  of  Bohemia,  in  the  circle  of  Leitmeritz,  on  the 
river  Elbe;  15  miles  N.  of  Leitmeritz.  N.  lat.  50°  46'. 
E.  long.  14°  17'. 

TETSI,  a town  of  Thibet ; 27  miles  E.  of  Laffa. 

TETT,  a place  now  in  ruins,  fituated  to  the  fouth  of 
Azamore,  on  the  northern  extremity  of  the  bay  of  Maza- 
gen,  in  the  empire  of  Morocco ; the  name  fignifies  in 
Arabic  Titus,  and  is  therefore  fuppofed  to  denominate  the 
ruins  of  Titus,  founded’  by  the  Carthaginians. 

TETTER,  a difeafe  aniong  animals,  which  is  of  the 
ring-worm  kind,  and  which  runs  or  fpreads  itfelf  upon  the 
flein  in  different  direftions,  whence  probably  it  has  received 
the  name.  It  attacks  different  parts,  but  is  moft  commonly 
met  with  on  and  about  the  rump,  not  unfrequently  running 
down  upon  the  joints  of  the  tail  for  fome  diftance. 

It  is  of  a fcabby  itchy  nature  and  appearance,  and  when 
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neglected,  is  faid  to  have  fometimes  become  of  the  quality 
of  canker,  in  fome  forts  of  animals.  In  cafes  where -it 
fixes  upon  the  more  flelhy  parts  of  the  bodies  of  the  ani- 
mals, it  is  often  attended  with  fuch  troublefome  itchings, 
as  to  caufe  them  to  rub  themfelves  againft  ports,  walls,  and 
other  places,  until  they  rub  off  and  deftroy  the  very  hair 
and  rtdn  of  the  parts.  Nay,  the  animals  will,  it  is  faid, 
fometimes  even  tear  off  the  flefli  with  their  teeth,  if  they 
can  come  at  the  parts. 

The  cure  of  the  difeafe  may  moftly  be  accomplirtied  by 
the  ufe  of  a ball  compofed  of  from  half  a drachm  to  a 
whole  one  of  calomel,  or  more,  according  to  circumrtances, 
in  union  with  fome  fort  of  cooling  purgative  powder  : or  a 
powder  conrtituted  of  crude  antimony,  sethiops  mineral,  and 
cremor  of  tartar,  of  each  about  half  an  ounce  ; which 
fliould  be  given  once  or  twice  a day  in  a quart  of  oat-meal 
gruel.  At  the  fame  time,  w'artiing  the  parts  well  with  Gou- 
lard water,  and  afterwards  Cipplying  a little  of  an  ointment 
compofed  of  fulphur,  blue  ointment,  and  hog’sdard  to 
them. 

The  animals  fhould  be  well  taken  care  of  while  the  cure 
is  going  on. 

TETTIGES,  TETliyEf,  grafshoppers,  in  Antiquity,  a title 
the  Athenians  affumed  to  themfelves.  See  Gegenes. 

TETTIGOMETRA,  m Entomology,  a name  by  which 
the  ancients  called  the  nymph  of  the  cicada,  or  tettyx  ; and 
they  named  this  nymph,  from  w'hich  they  frequently  faw 
that  fly  hatched,  tettigometra,  which  fignifies  the  mother  of 
the  cicada.  See  Harvest-A/j,  Cicada,  and  Vegetable- 
Fly. 

TETTIGONIA,  a word  ufed  by  the  ancients  to  ex- 
prefs  the  fmaller  fpecies  of  cicada,  with  which  they  were 
acquainted.  They  called  the  larger  acheta. 

It  is  generally  fuppofed,  that  the  tettigonia  was  the  fame 
w'ith  our  fmalleft  kind,  called  by  the  French  cigalon  ; but 
M.  Reaumur  obferves,  that  as  the  ancients  knew  two 
kinds  of  the  cicada,  w^e  know  three  ; and  that  our  middle 
one  feems  to  have  been  their  tettigonia  or  fmall  cicada,  and 
that  they  were  not  acquainted  with  our  fmalleft  kind,  or 
cigalon,  which  is  not  larger  than  a hornet. 

TETTIGONIAt  of  Linmeus.  See  Gryllus. 

Tettigonia;  of  Fabricius.  See  Cicada. 

TETTNANG,  in  Geography,  a town  of  Germany,  and 
principal  place  of  a lordlhip  of  the  fame  name,  united  with 
Montfort,  ceded  to  Bavaria  by  the  peace  of  Prefburg ; 8 
miles  N.  of  Lindau. 

TETTOVA,  a town  of  European  Turkey,  in  Mace- 
donia ; 13  miles  W.  of  Skopia. 

TETTUA-MOTU,  a cape  on  the  E.  coart  of  New 
Zealand,  the  N.E.  point  of  Poverty  bay.  N.  lat.  38°  36'. 
W.  long.  181°  30'. 

TETUAN,  Tetawan,  or  Tetteget,  a town  of  Africa, 
in  the  empire  of  Morocco  and  province  of  El  Garb,  fitu- 
ated  near  the  river  Bufega,  about  a league  and  a half  inland 
from  the  Mediterranean,  and  inhabited  by  Moors  and  Jews  ; 
who  for  the  moft  part  fpeak  a corrupt  Spanilh,  in  which  lan- 
guage their  commercial  negociations  are  tranfafted.  They 
are  genteel  in  their  perfons  and  polite  in  their  manners. 
The  environs  of  Tetuan  are  planted  with  vineyards  and  gar- 
dens, which  are  kept  in  good  order,  and  which  produce 
more  excellent  fruits  than  thofe  in  other  parts  of  the  em- 
pire. From  the  raifins  and  figs  the  Jews  diftil  an  ardent  fpirit 
(called  Mahaya),  which,  at  the  age  of  a year,  refembles 
the  Irifh  ufquebaugh,  and  it  is  preferred  to  Englirti  brandy 
and  rum.  Of  this  they  drink  immoderately,  and  generally 
take  a glafs  before  eating.  Leo  Africanus  attributes  the 
foundation  of  this  town  to  the  people  of  Africa.  It  was 


afterwards  embelliihed,  and  the  population  increafed,  when 
the  Moors  were  driven  out  of  Spain.  This  was  the  place 
of  refidence  for  many  of  the  confuls  of  the  European 
powers,  till  the  year  1770,  when  the  reigning  emperor. 
Seedy  Mahomed,  would  no  longer  permit  them  to  remain, 
nor  again  to  eftablirti  themfelves  in  the  place.  The  port  of 
this  town  has  kept  a trading  communication  with  Gibraltar, 
whence  the  Ihips  come  to  victual,  v/hen  the  wind  is  in  the 
weft,  and  does  not  allow  them  to  make  Tangisrs.  The 
fhore  of  Tetuan  is  only  fafe  when  the  wind  is  in  the  weft, 
at  which  rime  lliips  ride  fecurely  ; but  when  it  veers  to  the 
eaft,  they  muft  remain  here  no  longer.  Our  fleets  often 
vidlual  and  water  here,  and  this  was  the  cafe  with  that  of 
the  immortal  Nelion,  previoufly  to  his  viritory  in  Aboukir 
bay.  Tetuan  is  faid  to  contain  16,000  people ; 30  miles 
S.E.  of  Tangiers.  N.  lat.  35°  30b  W.  long,  5°  20'. 

TETYAN  Head,  a cape  on  the  W.  coaft  of  the  ifland 
of  Mindanao  ; near  which  is  a harbour  that  may  be  entered 
without  danger.  N.  lat.  7°  20'.  E.  long.  124°  36'. 

TEVAKUN,  a town  of  Perfia,  in  the  province  of  Kho- 
raffan';  45  miles  E.S.E,  of  Mefchid. 

TAVARA,  a town  of  Naples,  in  Capitanata  ; 5 miles 
N.E.  of  Volturara. 

TEUBER,  or  Teuberinn,  Elisabeth,  in  Biography, 
a celebrated  German  opera  finger,  and  eleve  of  the  famous 
Tefi.  She  was  • chiefly  attached  to  the  court  of  Vienna, 
where  fhe  refided  in  1772.  She  had  fung  at  Naples  in 
1769  with  great  applaufe  ; but  was  peremptorily  ordered 
by  her  phyficians  never  tO  fing  again.  Her  health  had  been 
fo  much  impaired  in  Ruffia,  where  {lie  had  remained  three 
years,  that  the  whole  faculty  v/as  unanimous  in  pronouncing 
that  the  exercife  of  her  profeffion  would  be  fatal.  How- 
ever, in  fpite  of  this  predidlion,  fhe  afterwards  recovered 
her' health  and  voice  fufficiently,  in  a journey  to  Italy,  to 
appear  again  on  the  ftage  at  Naples  in  1785  ; where,  finding 
that  her  voice  had  fomewhat  lowered  its  pitch,  Ihe  performed 
the  principal  man’s  part  in  contralto,  to  the  entire  fatis- 
faiftion  of  the  public.  She  was  the  daughter  of  a famous 
violinift  in  the  emperor’s  fervice  ; fhe  had  leffons  in  finging 
from  Haffe,  in  adting  from  the  Tefi,  and  often  fung  in  the 
operas  of  Haydn  at  Efterhazi. 

TEUCHERN,  in  Geography,  a town  of  Saxony,  in 
Thuringia;  18  miles  S.W,  of  Leipfic; 

TEUCHITES,  in  Botany,  a name  ufed  by  fome  for 
the  fccenaiith  ox  fchcenanth,  camel’s  hay,  which  ought  to  be 
written  teuochitis.  There  is  a city  Teuochts  in  Egypt,  near 
the  borders  of  Arabia,  and  the  geographers  all  mention  a 
lake  in  the  neighbourhood  of  this  city ; in  this  lake  it  is 
probable  the  fchcenanth  might  grow  ; and  being  gathered 
there,  and  fold  in  the  adjoining  city  of  Teuochis,  the 
purchafers  might  diftinguifh  it  with  an  epithet  formed  of 
the  name  of  the  place  where  they  bought  it.  See  Scce- 
■NANTH. 

TEUCHTLACOT-ZANHQUI,  in  7.oohgy,  a name 
by  which  the  nsAives  of  fome  of  the  American  nations  call 
the  rattle-fnake. 

TEUCRIUM,  in  Botany,  an  ancient  name,  whether  ap- 
plied to  any  fpecies  of  this  genus,  or  of  any  other,  becaufe 
the  plant  was  difeovered  by  Teucer  the  Trojan  prince,  or 
dedicated  to  him,  or  found  in  the  country  of  Troy,  fpme- 
times  called  Teucria,  we  muft  humbly  profefs  our  inability 
to  form  any  opinion  or  conjedlure.  — Linn.  Geh.  287. 
Schreb.  384.  Willd.  Sp.  PI.  v.,3.  13.  Mart.  Mill.  Did. 
V.  4.  Sm.  FI.  Brit.  606.  Prodr.  FI.  Grsc.  Sibth.  v.  i. 
390,  Ait.  Hort.  Kew.  v.  3.  365.  Schreb.  Unilab.  26. 
Ptirfti  405.  Tourn.  t.  98.  Juff.  112.  Lamarck  Illurtr. 
t.  501.  (Polium;  Tourn.  t.  97.  Chamatdrys ; Tourn. 
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t.  97-) — Clafs  and  order,  Didynamia  Gymnofptrmia.  Nat. 
Ord.  Verticillat£,  Linn.  Lahiata,  Juff. 

Gen.  Ch.  Cal.  Perianth  inferior,  of  one  leaf,  cloven 
lialf  way  down  into  five  acute,  nearly  equal,  fegments,  gib- 
bous on  one  fide  at  its  bafe,  permanent.  Cor.  of  one  petal, 
ringent.  Tube  cylindrical,  fhort,  ending  in  an  incurved 
throat.  Upper  lip  ereft,  acute,  divided  throughout  into 
two  diftant  fegments,  divaricated  towards  each  fide  : lower 
fpreading,  three-cleft ; its  lateral  fegments  refembling  the 
upper  lip,  nearly  eredl ; the  central  one  roundifh,  and  very 
large.  Siam.  Filaments  four,  awl-lhaped,  longer  than  the 
upper  lip  of  the  corolla,  afeending,  curved,  prominent  be- 
tween its  divifions ; anthers  fmall,  incumbent.  Pijl.  Ger- 
men  fuperior,  deeply  four-lobed  ; llyle  thread-lhaped,  agree- 
ing with  the  ftaraens  in  fize  and  pofition  ; lligmas  two,  {len- 
der, acute.  Peric.  none,  the  unchanged  calyx  containing 
the  feeds  in  its  concave  bafe.  Seeds  four,  roundilh,  reticu- 
lated or  wrinkled. 

Eff.  Ch.  Upper  lip  of  the  corolla  deeply  divided,  beyond 
its  bafe,  divaricated.  Stamens  prominent. 

Obf.  The  upper  lip  of  the  corolla  being  fo  deeply  di- 
vided, even  below  its  bafe,  into  the  tube  itfelf,  and  its  feg- 
ments fo  far  afunder,  there  feems  to  be  no  upper  lip  at  all. 
The  latter  however  is  more  truly  the  cafe  in  Ajuga,  to  which, 
and  not  to  Teucrium,  belongs  the  Chamepitys  of  Tournefort; 
its  upper  lip  being,  in  a manner,  cut  away.  Teucrium  of 
Tournefort  has  a bell-lhaped  calyx,  and  the  middle  fegment 
of  the  lower  lip  of  its  corolla  concave.  Polium  of  the  fame 
author  has  its  flowers  collefted  into  denfe  terminal  heads. 
His  Chamcedrys  has  axillary  flowers,  and  a tubular  calyx. 
Marum  of  Boerhaave  has  thyme-like- leaves,  and  a peculiarly 
pungent  fmell.  Scordium  of  Ray  and  Rivinus  has  the  odour 
of  garlic.  Iva  of  Dillenius  has  the  calyx  very  protuberant 
at  the  lower  part.  All  thefe  neverthelefs  form  together  a 
moll  natural  and  well-defined  genus,  whofe  qualities  are 
more  or  lefs  aromatic  or  bitter  ; its  habit  ufually  herbaceous, 
moftly  perennial,  often  fhrubby  ; leaves  oppofite,  fimple, 
though  in  fome  inftances  much  divided  ; pubefcencc  various, 
but  hardly  ever  abfent ; flowers  blue,  red,  yellow,  or  whitilh, 
axillary,  folitary  or  whorled,  panigled  or  capitate  ; their  in- 
curved ftamens  and  ftyle  always  very  confpicuous  between 
the  divifions  of  the  upper  lip. 

Thirty-five  fpecies  are  enumerated  in  the  fourteenth  edi- 
tion of  Linn.  Syft.  Veg.  from  which  Chamapitys,  Iva  and 
falicifolium  are  to  be  removed  to  Ajuga.  Willdenow,  after 
making  thefe  dedudfions,  has  fixty-four.  He  follows  Schre- 
ber  and  others,  in  making  many  more  fpecies  out  of  the 
allies  of  Polium,  than  Linnaeus  would  ever  allow  to  be  more 
than  varieties.  Two  new  ones  from  Crete  arc  added  in  the 
Prodr.  FI.  Graec.  The  genus  is  generally  European,  but 
not  entirely  fo,  and  for  the  moll  part  inhabits  warm  funny 
climates.  No  attempt  has  been  made  to  dillribute  it  into 
leclions.  We  fliall  indicate  fome  traces  of  fuch,  as  we  feledl 
the  more  curious  or  remarkable  fpecies  for  illuftration,  de- 
feribing  all  the  Britifli  as  well  as  the  new  ones. 

T.  campanulatuni.  Bell-fliaped  Germander.  Linn.  Sp. 
PI.  786.  Willd.  n.  I.  Ait.  n.  i.  (T.  fupinum,  perenne, 
paluflre,  apulum,  glabrum,  foliis  laciniatis,  flore  albo  ; Till. 
Pif.  163.  t.  49.  f.  I.) — Leaves  many-cleft,  nearly  fmooth. 
Flowers  axillary,  folitary.  Calyx  awned.  Stem  procum- 
bent.— Native  of  moill  fituations,  in  Italy  and  the  Levant. 
Miller  appears  to  have  cultivated  it  in  1728,  but  the  true 
plant  is  now  fcarcely  to  be  feen  in  our  gardens,  and  is  little 
known  to  botanills.  The  fynonym  of  Tilli  has  no  right  to 
be  marked  as  a varictv,  anfwering  exadlly  to  the  Linnaean 
fpecimens  and  defeription,  nor  do  we  find  any  other  figure 
of  this  fpegies.  Schreber  feems  to  have  milled  Willdenow, 


to  quote  a fynonym  of  Rivinus,  which  has  no  exiitencc. 
This  we  find  tranfcribed  into  Hort.  Kew.  with  a corredion 
of  t.  14  for  24;  though  nothing  but  T.  Botrys  is  there  to 
be  feen.  No  lefs  incorredlly  is  Rivinus,  t.  19,  cited  by 
Willdenow,  after  Schreber,  for  T.  orientale ; as  Dr.  Sims 
has  noticed  in  Curt.  Mag.  1279.  T.  companulatum  is  a very 
dillind,  perennial,  herbaceous,  nearly  fmooth,  fpecies,  whole 
Jlems  are  fquarc,  leafy,  more  or  lefs  prollrate  and  creeping. 
Leaves  an  inch  long,  twice  three -cleft,  with  bluntilh,  notched, 
nightly  revolute  fegments.  Flowers  axillary,  folitary,  op- 
pofite, ftalked,  with  a large,  bell-lhaped,  rather  pungent- 
pointed,  calyx.  The  corolla  is  faid  to  be  white. 

T.  lavigatum.  Smooth  YeUow  Germander.  Vahl  Symb. 
V.  I.  40.  Willd.  n.  2. — Quite  fmooth.  Lower  leaves  many- 
cleft  ; upper  three-cleft,  entire.  Flowers  axillary,  folitary. 
Segments  of  the  calyx  oblong,  without  awns. — Gathered 
at  Monte  Video,  by  Commerfon,  whofe  fpecimen  is  before 
us.  This  fpecies  is  larger  in  all  its  parts  than  the  foregoing, 
and  appears  to  be  herbaceous  and  ered,  quite  fmooth,  ex- 
cept a flight  downinefs,  here  and  there,  upon  the  young 
branches  or  llalks.  Leaves  ftalked,  an  inch  and  half  long, 
deeply  divided  into  three  wedge-lhaped,  jagged,  blunt,  very 
fmooth  and  flat,  lobes ; the  upper,  or  floral,  ones  much 
fmaller  and  narrower,  Amply  three-cleft.  Flowers  yellow. 
Segments  of  the  calyx  oblong-lanceolate,  with  one  central 
rib  and  two  marginal  ones,  acute,  but  not  tipped  with  any 
awn  or  briftly  point. 

T.  orientale.  Great-flowered  Germander.  Linn.  Sp.  PI. 
786.  Willd.  n.  3.  Ait.  n.  2.  Curt.  Mag.  t.  1279.  (T. 
orientale  anguftifolium  laciniatum,  flore  magno  fubcaeruleo  ; 
Comm.  Rar.  25.  t.  25.) — Leaves  deeply  three-cleft,  many- 
cleft,  linear.  Clutters  terminal,  compound.  Flower -ftalks 
horizontal,  longer  than  the  floral  leaves. — Native  of  the  Le- 
vant. Cultivated  by  Miller,  and  recently  reftored  to  our 
gardens  by  feeds  obtained  from  Siberia,  by  Mr.  Loddiges. 
The  root  is  perennial.  Several  decumbent  branches  from 
the  root  bear  leaves  divided  into  many  linear  fegments  ; but 
the  foliage  of  the  eredl  panicled  flowering  Jlem  is  doubly 
three -cleft  below,  Amply  above.  Injlorefcence  terminal,  race- 
raofe,  compound,  with  fmall  bradteaceous  leaves.  Flowers 
numerous,  almoft  as  lai'ge  as  thofe  of  T.  fruticans  hereafter 
deferibed,  of  a light  purplilli-blue.  All  the . herbage,  and 
even  the  corolla,  is  hairy  or  downy.  We  have  already  men- 
tioned, under  our  firft  fpecies,  tnat  the  citation  of  fovinus 
by  Willdenow  is  an  error. 

T.  Botrys.  Cut-leaved  Annual  Germander.  Linn.  Sp. 
PI.  786.  Willd.  n.  5.  Ait.  n.  3.  Mill.  Ic.  t.  264.  f.  i. 
(Iva  mofehata,  folio  multifido  ; Riv.  Monop.  t.  14.  Cha- 
maspitys  foemina  ; Ger.  Em.  525.) — Leaves  many-cleft. 
Flowers  axillary,  oppofite,  in  pairs,  turned  one  way.  Calyx 
tubular,  inflated  and  gibbous  at  the  bafe. — Native  of  Ger- 
many, Switzerland,  France  and  Italy,  in  dry  fields.  Root 
annual,  fibrous.  Herb  hairy,  branched  from  the  bottom, 
eredl.  Leaves  deeply  pinnatifid,  fomewhat  three-lobed. 
Flowers  ftalked,  crimfon,  four  together,  making  a fort  of 
half  whorl.  The  calyx  becomes  greatly  enlarged  after 
flowering,  tubular,  remarkably  inflated  below,  and  termi- 
nating in  five  triangular,  awned,  converging  teeth. 

T.  trijidum.  Trifid-leaved  Germander.  Retz.  Obf. 
fafe.  I.  21.  Willd.  n.  7.  Ait.  n.  5.  (T.  capenfe ; Thunb. 
Prodr.  95.) — Leaves  hoary,  in  three  deep  linear  fegments. 
Stalks  axillary,  three-flowered.  Calyx  hoary,  without 
awns. — Gathered  at  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  by  Thun- 
berg  and  Maflbn.  The  latter  fent  feeds  to  Kew  in  1791. 
The  plant  is  Ihrubby,  flowering  m.oft  part  of  the  fummer, 
and  kept  in  the  greenhoufe  in  winter.  Its  afped  is  not  un- 
like Winter  Savory,  but  more  hoary.  ' The  fegments  of  the 
7 leaves 
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havct  are  an  ir.ch  long,  revolute,  entire,  Flowcr-JlaRs  half 
the  length'  of  the  leaves.  Segments  of  the  calyx  elongated, 
lanceolate,  revolute,  fingle-ribbed,  bluntly  pointed,  not 
awned.  Corolla  purplilh.  Seeds  with  a net-work  of  wrinkles 
over  their  furface. 

T.  PJeudo-chamcepitys.  Racemofe  Slender-leaved  German- 
der. Linn.  Sp.  PL  787.  Willd.  n.  8 ; excluding  the  fy- 
nonym  of  Clufius.  (Chamspitys  alia;  Gamer.  Epit.  680. 
Chamaepityos  fpuriae  alterius  altera  icon  ; Dod.  Pempt.  47.) 
— Leaves  deeply  once  or  twice  three-cleft,  linear,  acute,  re- 
volute, hairy.  Clufter  terminal,  fimple.  Brafteas  three- 
cleft.  Calyx  hoary,  awned. — Native  of  Spain,  Barbary, 
and  the  fouth  of  France.  The  Jlem  is  Ihrubby,  divided 
from  the  bottom  into  many  afcending,  leafy,  fquare,  molfly 
hairy  branches.  Leaves  in  very  narrow,  iomewhat  awned, 
fegments,  more  or  lefs  hairy.  Flowers  much  like  thole  of 
T.  orienfale,  but  forming  a fimple  terminal  clujler  at  the  top 
of  each  branch,  with  deeply  three-cleft  linear  hraBeas,  ufually 
as  long  as  the  flow er-Jl alls.  Lip  of  the  corolla  externally 
hairy.  Pfetidochamiepitys  oi  Cluf.  Hid.  v.  2.  185.  Lob. 
Ic.  385.  f.  I.  Chamsepitys  fpuria  altera ; Ger.  Em.  526; 
the  left-hand  figure  in  Dod.  Pempt.  47  ; all  from  the  fame 
wooden  block  ; appears  to  us  a different  fpecies  from  the 
above-defcribed,  with  which  we  are  unacquainted.  There  can 
be  no  doubt  that  the  T.  mauritanum,  Linn.  Sp.  PI. .787,  en- 
tirely adopted  from  Shaw’s  rude  figure,  n.  575  of  his  Phyt, 
Afric.  Specimen,  is  exadtly  the  fame  with  the  real  Pfeudo- 
chamapitys  of  Linnaeus,  which  we  have  from  Spain  and  Bar- 
bary, and  which  the  cut  of  Camerarius,  as  well  as  the  right- 
hand  ''ne  of  Dodonasus,  clearly  reprefents. 

All  the  foregoing  fpecies,  with  a few  more  which  may  be 
found  in  Linnaeus  and  Willdenow,  apparently  conftitute  a 
feftion  of  the  genus  before  us,  whofe  deeply -divided  foliage 
gives  them  a peculiar  and  ftriking  charafter.  injlorefcence 

neverthelefs  differs  confidcrably,  and  on  a more  careful  ex- 
amination it  will  be  found,  that  the  racemofe  blue-flowered 
ones  are  moft  naturally  akin  to  the  T.  fruticans,  notwlth- 
ftanding  its  undivided  entire  haves ; while  the  others  are 
more  related  to  fome  cut-leaved  red-flowered  fpecies,  with 
which  we  fliall  meet  hereafter  ; infomuch  that  no  natural 
fubdivifion  of  this  genus  could  be  founded  on  the  above 
charafter. 

. fruticans.  Blue  Tree  Germander.  Linn.  Sp.  PI.  787. 
Willd.  n.  9.  Ait.  n.  6.  Sm.  FI.  Grxe.  Sibth.  t.  527,  un- 
publiflted.  (T.  latifolium  ; Linn.  Sp.  PI.  788.  Curt.  Mag. 
t.  245.  T.  fruticans  bceticum  ; Cluf.  Hift.  v.  i.  348.  Dill. 
Elth.  379.  t.  284.  T.  bceticum  ; Ger.  Em.  659.) — Leaves 
ovato-lanceolate,  entire  ; fnow-white  and  cottony  beneath. 
Flowers  axillary,  folitary.  Segments  of  the  calyx  ovate, 
cottony  at  the  back. — Native  of  the  fouth  of  Europe  and 
north  of  Africa.  A hardy  and  common  greenhoufe  plant 
in  England,  fometimes  bearing  our  milder  winters  in  the 
open  air,  efpecially  near  the  fea.  The  flem  is  flirubby, 
bufliy,  three  or  four  feet  high,  with  ftraight,  divaricated 
branches,  clothed,  like  the  backs  of  the  leaves  and  calyx,  as 
well  as  all  the  Jlalks,  with  peculiarly  white,  foft,  denfe  down. 
The  leaves  vary  in  fize  and  breadth,  as  may  be  feen  in  the 
plate  of  Dillenius,  whofe  fig.  368.  mifled  Linnaeus  to  make 
a fpecies,  by  the  name  of  latifolium,  which  is  but  a trifling 
variety.  The  upper  furface  of  the  leaves,  and  inlide  ot 
the  calyx,  are  dark-green,  ufually  quite  fmooth,  Flowers 
large  and  handfome,  of  a fine  blue,  coming  out  at  all  times 
of  the  year : the  middle  fegment  of  their  lower  lip  fome- 
times deeply  cloven. 

T.  brevlfoHum.  Short  Flyffop-leaved  Germander.  Schreb. 
Vertic.Unilab.  27.  Willd.  n,  10.  Sm.  FI.  Greec.  Sibth.  t.  528, 
unpubli/hed.  ( Rofmarinum  ftccchadis  facie  ; Alpin.  Exot. 


103.  t.  102.  Polio  retto  di  Candia  ; Pon.  Bald.  156.)-— 
Leaves  lanceolate,  revolute,  entire,  obtufe,  hoary.  Flowers 
folitary.  Calyx  without  awns.^ — Native  of  rocks  in  Crete, 
near  the  fea-lhore.  The  flem  is  Ihrubby,  with  copious  fpread- 
ing,  fquare,  leafy  branches.  Leaves  about  an  inch  long,  of 
a hoary  green  on  both  fides,  veiny.  Flowers  on  (lender, 
lolitary, 'fimple  ftalks,  from  the  bofoms  of  the  upper  leaves. 
Corolla  blulh-coloured,  with  purple  veins.  Segments  of  the 
calyx  revolute  and  blunt.  Schreber  and  Willdenow  cite, 
under  this  fpecies,  T.  frutefeens,  ftoechadis  arabicas  folio 
et  facie  ; Tourn.  Cor.  14.  Rivin.  Monop.  t.  20  ; which  is 
correft  as  to  Tournefort,  but  no  fuch  thing  occurs  in  Ri- 
vinus.  If  we  had  not  coniulted,  in  fir  Jofeph  Banks’s  library, 
the  moll  perfeft  copy  of  his  work  known  to  exift,  we  Ihould 
not  fpeak  fo  decidedly  on  this  head. 

T.  creticum.  Rofemary -leaved  Germ.ander.  Linn.  Sp. 
PI.  T’SS.  Willd.  n.  ii.  Sm.  FI.  Grtec.  Sibth.  t.  529,  un- 
publifhed.  (T.  hyffopifolium  ; Schreb.  Vertic.  FInilab.  28.) 
— Leaves  linear -lanceolate,  revolute,  entire,  obtufe  ; white 
and  cottony  beneath.  Flowers  often  two  or  three  together. 
Calyx  cottony,  fpinous. — Native  of  Crete,  Cyprus,  and 
Egypt.  A taller,  larger  Jhruh  than  the  lall,  fome  of  whofe 
fynonyms  were  confounded  with  it  by  Linnaeus.  Its  habit 
and  foliage  much  refemble  Rofemary.  The  flowers  are  light 
purple,  or  pink,  and  form  long  leafy  clujlers,  at  the  ends  of 
the  branches,  being  either  folitary,  or  two  or  three  together, 
on  fliort  downy  flails,  from  the  bofoms  of  the  upper  leaves. 
The  calyx  is  cottony  without ; green  within  ; and  has  fhort 
fpinous  points. 

T.  Marum.  Marum  Germander,  or  Cat -thyme.  Linn. 
Sp.  PI.  788.  Willd.  n.  12.  Ait.  n.  7.  ( Pfeudo-Marum  ; 

Rivin.  Monop.  Irr.  t.  13,  not  t.  40,  which  is  Thymus  Mai- 
tichina.  Marum  Cortufi  ; Bauh.  Hill.  v.  3.  242.) — Leaves 
ovate,  acute,  entire,  llalked,  cottony  beneath.  Flowers 
racemofe,  in  pairs,  turned  one  way.  Calyx  woolly. — Na- 
tive of  Spain,  and  the  ifles  of  Hyeres.  Frequent  in  green- 
houfes,  where  it  is  very  hardy,  being  cultivated  for  the 
fake  of  its  peculiarly'  pungent  feent,  which  powerfully  in- 
duces fneezing,  and  which  renders  it  not  lefs  grateful  to  cats 
than  Valerian.  The  flem  is  bufhy,  of  humble  growth,  with 
round  hoary  branches.  Leaves  a quarter  of  an  inch  long, 
of  a hoary  green  on  the  upper  fide.  Flowers  crimfon. 

T.quadratulum.  Little  Square -leaved  Germander.  Schreb. 
Vertic.  Unilab.  36.  Willd.  n,  13.  Sm.  FI.  Grasc.  Sibth. 
t.  530,  unpnblifhed.  (T.  ramofiflimum  ; Desfont.  Atlant. 
V.  2.  4.  t.  1 1 8.) — Leaves  obovate-rhomboid,  deeply  tooth- 
ed ; cottony  beneath.  Flowers  axillary,  folitary,  deflexed. 
Calyx  woolly. — Native  of  fiffures  of  rocks,  in  Spain,  Bar- 
bary, and  Crete.  A fmall,  decumbent,  branching  fhrub, 
whofe  leaves  are  not  half  an  inch  long  ; green  above  ; white 
beneath.  Flowers  pink,  their  calyx  bent  down,  fo  as  to 
make  a right  angle  with  its  footjlall,  and  then  recurved.  Seg- 
ments of  the  upper  hp  of  the  corolla  advanced  towards  thole 
of  the  lower  in  a remarkable  degree.  Style  reflexed. 

T.  Laxmanni.  Laxmann’s  Germander.  Linn.  Syll. 
Veg.  ed.  13.  439.  Willd.  n.  16.  Ait.  n.  10.  Marfch. 
von  Eieberll.  Taur.  v.  2.  35.  “ Waldft.  and  Kitaib. 

Hung.  v.  I.  71.  t.  69.” — Leaves  elliptic-oblong,  villous, 
ribbed,  nearly  entire.  Flowers  axillary,  lolitary,  oppofite, 
turned  one  way. — Native  of  Siberia,  Hungary,  &c.  We 
notice  this  fpecies  here  merely  to  exprefs  our  concurrence 
with  the  opinion  of  the  able  author  of  the  Flora  Taurico- 
Caucafica  above  cited,  that  it  certainly  belongs  to  jdjuga,  as 
well  as  the  T.  falicfolium,  Linn.  Mant.  80,  already  referred 
thither  by  Schreber  and  Willdenow.  The  two  fpecies  are 
very  nearly  akin,  and  anfwer  in  charadlcr  and  habit  entirely 
to  Ajnga,  and  not  to  Teucriuni. 


T.  Arduini. 
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T.  Arduin'i.  Arduino’s  Germander.  Linn.  Mant.  8i. 
Willd.  n.  20.  Sm.  FI.  Graec.  Sibtli.  t.  531,  unpublifhed. 
(T.  foliis  ovato-crenatis,  fubhirfutis,  petiolatis,  caulibus 
fpica  flavefcente  pilofa  terminatis  ; Arduin.  Spec.  i.  12. 
t.  3.  Scutellaria  cretica  ; Linn.  Sp.  PI.  836.  Willd.  Sp. 
PI.  y.  3.  176.  Ait.  Hort.  Kew.  V.  3.  429.  Caffida cretica 
fruticofa,  catariae  folio,  flore  albo  ; Tourn.  Coi-.  ii.) — 
Leaves  ovate,  ferrated,  liairy.  Clufters  denfely  imbricated, 
cylindrical,  with  linear  brafteas,  longer  than  the  flowers. 
Upper  fegment  of  the  calyx  dilated,  heart-fhaped  ; two 
loweft  fetaceous — Native  of  Crete,  and  of  the  fhady  woods 
of  the  Bithynian  Olympus.  It  appears  to  have  been  culti- 
vated by  Miller  in  1729.  Although  LinnjEus,  in  referring 
this  plairt,  after  Tournefort,  to  Scutdlaria,  perceived  it  to 
be  a Teucrium,  neither  he  nor  any  one  elfe,  till  lately,  fuf- 
peded  it  to  be  defcribed  twice  over  in  his  works.  This  we 
difcovered  by  a comparifon  of  original  fpecimens.  The Jlem 
is  herbaceous,  not  ftirubby,  fquare,  crofs-branched,  leafy, 
rough  with  fpreading  hairs.  Leaves  ftalked,  not  unlike  thofe 
of  Balm  in  fize,  form,  and  colour.  Clujlers  from  one  to  four 
inches  long,  near  an  inch  in  diameter,  folitary  at  the  ends  of 
tlie  branches,  ereft,  of  innumerable  crowded  white  ^flowers. 
The  calyx  is  hairy,  fuddenly  bent  downwards  at  its  taper  bafe, 
then  horizontal,  its  border  very  unequally  five-cleft  ; the 
upper  fegment  broad,  as  in  Scutellaria,  reflexed  at  the  fides, 
tipped  with  a briftle  ; two  next  fhort,  triangular  ; two  lowell 
long,  narrow,  with  pungent  points. 

T . canadenfe.  Nettle-leaved  Hoary  Germander.  Linn. 
Sp.  PL  789.  Willd.  n.  21.  Ait.  n.  13.  Purfh  n.  i. 
( Chamaedrys  canadenfis,  urticae  folio,  fubthsincano  ; Tourn. 
Tnll,  205.) — Leaves  ovato-lnnceolate,  ftalked,  fliarply  fer- 
rated, downy  on  both  fides  ; hoairy  beneath.  Clufter  ter- 
minal, denfc;  fomewhat  whorled.  Bradeas  ovate,  ftiorter 
than  the  flowers.  Segments  of  the  calyx  nearly  equal. — In 
low  grounds,  on  the  borders  of  ponds  and  lakes,  from  Ca- 
nada to  New  York,  perennial,  flowering  in  July  and  Au- 
guft.  The  habit  of  the  leaves  and  tnflorefcence  is  like  that 
of  fome  fpiked  V eronica.  At  the  insertion  of  each  pair  of 
footjlalks,  the  Jlem  is  furrounded  with  a ring  of  prominent 
hairs.  The  calyx  is  bell-fhaped,  with  five  broad,  nearly 
equal,  fegments.  Corolla  purple. 

m . vtrginicum.  Viginian  Germander.  Linn.  Sp.  PI.  789. 
Willd.  n.  22.  Ait.  n.  14.  Purfh  n.  2.  “ Schkuhr  Handb. 
t.  160.”  (T.  virginianum  meliffophyllon,  floribus  caeruleis  ; 

Pluk.  Almag.  363.  Phyt.  t.  318.  f.  i ; with  a very  faulty 
reprefentation  of  the  coroUa. ) — Leaves  ovate-oblong,  fer- 
rated, downy  ; the  upper  ones  fefiile.  Spikes  crowded, 
whorled.  Bradeas  the  length  of  the  calyx. — In  low  grounds 
and  bogs,  from  New  York  to  Carolina,  perennial,  flowering 
from  June  to  Auguft.  It  very  much  refembles  the  laft. 
P urjh. — Miller  is  faid  to  liuve  cultivated  both  thefe  North 
American  fpecies  in  1768.  We  have  feen  only  the  former. 

T.  abutiloides.  Mulberry-leaved  Germander.  L’Herit. 
Stirp.  v.  1.  84.  Willd.  n.  27.  Ait.  n.  17.  Jacq.  Hort. 
Schoenbr.  v.  3.  58.  t.  358. — Leaves  heart-fhaped,  acute, 
crenate,  downy.  Clufters  axillary,  not  longer  than  the  foot- 
ftalks. — Difcovered  by  Mr.  MafTon  in  Madeira,  from  whence 
it  was  brought  to  Kewq  in  1777.  It  flowers  in  the  green- 
houfe  in  April  and  May,  and  is  confpicuous  for  the  large 
fize  of  its  leaves,  four  or  five  inches  long,  on  denfely  downy 
footjlalks,  halt  that  length.  Thejloiuers  are  no  lefs  remark- 
able for  their  golden  hue,  and  their  fituation  in  denfe,  foli- 
tary, lateral,  ftalked  r/t£/?rrj,  which  rarely  equal  the  footftalks 
in  length. 

L!.  Scorodotiia.  Wood  Germander,  or  Wood  Sage.  Linn. 
Sp.  PI.  789.  Willd.  n.  28.  FI.  Brit.  n.  i.  Engl.  Bot. 
t.  1543.  Curt.  Lond.  fafe.  5.  t.  40.  FI.  Dan.  t.  485. 
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(Scorodonia;  Rivin.  Monop.  Irr.  t.  12.  S.  five  Salvia 
agreftis  ; Ger.  Em.  662.) — Leaves  heart-fhaped,  ferrated, 
ftalked,  hairy.  Stem  ereft.  Flowers  leaning  to  one  fide,  in 
lateral  and  terminal  clufters. — Very  common  in  dry  heathy 
ground,  and  fandy  woods,  throughout  Europe,  from  Nor- 
way to  Greece,  flowering  in  July  and  Auguft.  Linnseus 
feems  to  have  recolledled  this  plant  with  delight  in  the  fields 
of  Hartecamp,  where  the  garden  of  his  friend  Cliffort  had 
been  to  him  a real  paradife.  The  root  is  creeping  and  pe- 
rennial. Herb  a foot  or  two  in  height,  dark  green,  hairy, 
bitter,  with  a ftrong  feent  like  hops,  for  which  it  is  faid  to 
be  not  a bad  fubftitute  in  brewing.  We  wifh  nothing  worfe 
had  ever  been  ufed.  The  long  aggregate  clufters  of  fovoers 
are  rendered  confpicuous  by  the  contrail  of  the  pale  yellow 
corolla  and  purple  famens.  The  upper  fegment  of  the  cedyx 
approaches  in  form  and  breadth  to  what  we  have  pointed  out 
as  fo  remarkable  in  T.  Arduini. 

T . betonicum.  Hoary  Germander.  Ait.  ed.  i.  v.  2.  279. 
ed.  2.  n.  19.  Willd.  n.  30.  L’Herit.  Stii-p.  v.  i.  83.  t.  40. 
Curt.  Mag.  t.  1 1 14.  (T.  betonicasfolium  ; Jacq.  Coll, 

V.  I.  iqy.  t.  17.  f.  2.) — Leaves  ovato-lanceolate,  bluntly 
ferrated,  ftalked,  foft  and  downy  ; hoary  beneath.  Stem, 
flirubby.  Clufters  aggregate,  terminal.  Brafteas  lanceo- 
late, entire.  Native  of  Madeira.  A very  handfomc  green- 
houfe  fhrub,  introduced  by  fir  Jofeph  Banks,  in  1775,  flower- 
ing moft  part  of  the  fummer,  and  eafily  propagated  by  cut- 
tings. The  crimfon  Jloivers  are  elegantly  contrafted  with 
the  hoarinefs  of  the  herbage  ; the  upper  furface  of  the  leaves 
being  greener  than  the  reft.  The  fegments  of  the  upper  lip 
of  the  corolla  being  broader  and  blunter  than  ufual,  fome 
doubts  have  been  ftarted  whether  this  fpecies  belonged  to 
Teucrium  or  to  Ajuga,  or  whether  thefe  genera  were  really 
diftinft.  To  this  we  would  anfwer,  that  the  habit  of  the 
latter  is  peculiar,  and  its  effential  charadler  no  lefs  clear,  con- 
fifting  in  a fhort  notched  upper  Up,  inftead  of  the  remotely- 
lobed  one  oi  Teucrium.  We  believe  moreover  that  the  cen- 
tral lobe  of  the  lower  lip  is  always  divided  and  divaricated  in 
Ajuga. 

T.  majfilienfe.  Apple-fcented  Germander.  Linn.  Sp. 
PI.  789.  Willd.  n.  32.  Ait.  n.  21.  Jacq.  Hort.  Vind. 
V.  I.  41.  t.  94.  (T.  n.  6;  Gerard.  Gallopr.  277.  t.  ii.j 

— Leaves  ovate,  rugged,  hoary,  ftrongly  crenate.  Stem 
eredt.  Flowers  turned  to  one  fide,  in  lateral  and  terminal, 
upright  clufters. — Native  of  the  ifiesof  Hyeres,  butfcarcely 
known  in  any  other  country,  nor  is  it  often  to  be  feen  in 
gardens.  The Jlems  are  afoot  high.  Leaves  ftalked,  blunt- 
ifh,  hardly  an  inch  long.  Flowers  fmall,  light  crimfon. 
Upper  fegment  of  the  calyx  broad-ovate.  The  whole  herb 
is  clothed  with  a hoary,  foft,  velvet-like  pubefcence,  and 
when  touched  exhales  a very  powerful  and  peculiar  feent, 
like  mellow  apples,  and  therefore,  to  many  people,  not  agree- 
able, though  combined  with  a fpicy  fragrance.  Gerard’s 
plate,  like  the  others  in  his  book,  is  very  finely  executed. 

T.  Scordium.  Water  Germander.  Linn.  Sp.  PI.  790. 
Willd.  n.  34.  FI.  Brit.  n.  2.  Engl.  Bot.  t.  828.  Woodv. 
Med.  Bot.  t.  57.  FI.  Dan.  t.  593.  (Scordium;  Rivin. 
Monop.  Irr.  t.  II.  Ger.  Em.  661.) — Leaves  oblong,  fefiile, 
with  tooth-like  ferratures.  Flowers  axillary,  ftalked,  in 
pairs.  Stem  procumbent. — Native  of  marfliy  places  in  va- 
rious parts  of  Europe,  but  rare  in  England,  except  in  the 
Ifle  of  Ely.  It  appears  to  be  the  true  a-Ko^hon  of  Diofeorides, 
retaining  a fimilar  appellation,  among  the  modern  Greeks, 
and  occurring,  as  Dr.  Sibthorp  obferved,  in  Crete,  Zante, 
and  Afia  Minor.  The  root  is  perennial  and  creeping.  Herb 
decumbent  or  proftrate,  hairy,  and  fomewhat  hoary,  very 
bitter,  with  a ftrong,  unpleafant,  garlic-like  feent.  Flowers 
pale  purple,  in  oppofite  pairs,  fiom  the  bofoms  of  moft  of 
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tlie  leaves.  This  herb  has  formerly  been  celebrated  for  its 
deobftruent  and  tonic  qualities,  but  is  now  out  of  medical 
ufe,  except  perhaps  in  the  receffes  of  the  country. 

"V . fcordioides  cA  Schreber,  Willd.  n.  35,  feems  to  us,  with- 
out doubt,  a variety  of  the  laft,  as  it  is  made  in  Prodr.  FI. 
Graec.  v.  i.  393. 

T.  Chamadrys.  Wall  Germander.  Linn.  Sp.  PI.  790. 
Willd.  n.  36.  FI.  Brit.  n.  3.  Engl.  Bot.  t.  680.  Woodv. 
Suppl.  t.  243.  (Chamaedrys  ; Rivin.  Monop.  Irr.  t.  10. 
f.  2.  Tourn.  Inft.  t.  97  ; a much  better  figure.  C.  major 
latifolia ; Ger.  Em.  656.) — Leaves  nearly  ovate,  ftalked, 
deeply  crenate.  Flowers  axillary,  three  together,  ftalked. 
Stem  round,  hairy. — Found  on  dry  rocks  and  old  walls  in 
the  more  temperate  or  warm  countries  of  Europe.  It  is 
ab'undant  on  the  old  city  wall,  on  the  north  fide  of  Norwich, 
as  well  as  here  and  there  in  other  parts  of  England,  but  not 
univerfally.  Dr.  Sibthorp  obferved  the  plant  in  dry  ftony 
places,  throughout  Greece  and  the  ifles  of  the  Archipelago, 
where  it  ftill  retains  nearly  the  fame  appellation  of 
recorded  in  Diofcorides.  It  flowers  in  July  and  Auguft, 
and  has  a perennial  creeping  root.  The  Jlem  is  buftiy,  rather 
diffufe,  and  flightly  lltrubby,  a fpan  high.  Leaves  of  a full 
fhining  green,  flightly  hairy,  deeply  crenate  and  cut,  Flowers 
crimfon,  numerous,  morehandfome  thanthofeof  T.  Scord'mm, 
with  which  fpecies  the  prefent  has  been  fuppofed  nearly  to 
agree  in  virtues.  It  is  equally  bitter,  but  more  agreeably, 
though  lefs  powerfully,  fcented, 

T.  lucidum.  Shining  Germander.  Linn.  Sp.  PI.  790. 
Willd.  n.  39.  Ait.  n,  25.  Sm.  FI.  Grsec.  Sibth.  t.  532, 
unpubl.  ( Chamaedrys  alpina  frutefcens,  folio  fplendente  ; 
Tourn.  Inft.  205.  Magnol.  Hort.  52.  t.  9.) — Leaves  ovate, 
ftalked,  deeply  crenate,  fmooth  and  fhining.  Flowers  axillary, 
three  together,  ftalked.  Stem  fquare,  ereft,  neaidy  fmooth. 
— Native  of  alpine  vallies  in  Savoy  and  Provence.  Found 
by  Dr.  Sibthorp  on  Parnaflus,  and  other  Grecian  mountains, 
as  well  as  in  the  ifland  of  Cyprus.  The  tall,  ereft,  fquare 
Jlems,  often  quite  fmooth  ; numerous  whorls  of  large  crimfon 
Jlowers ; and  fliining  leaves,  of  which  the  upper  or  floral 
ones  are  more  numeroufly  quite  entire  ; all  render  this  plant, 
at  firft  fight,  decidedly  different  from  the  laft,  and  yet  they 
are  very  nearly  related,  fo  that  an  effential  difference  is  dif- 
ficult to  feize,  and  perhaps  none  that  has  yet  been  indicated 
is  invariably  conftant. 

T.  jlavum.  Yellow  Shrubby  Germander.  Linn.  Sp. 
PI.  791.  Willd.  n.  41.  Ait.  n.  26.  Sm.  FI.  Grsec. 
Sibth,  t.  533,  unpubl.  (Teucrium;  Rivin.  Monop.  Irr. 
t.  10.  f.  I.  Chamsedrys  frutefcens  major,  floribus  ochro- 
leucis  ; Morif,  feft.  ii.  t.  22.  f.  i.) — Leavesovate,  crenate, 
downy.  Whorls  fix -flowered,  compofing  terminal  clufters, 
with  ovate,  concave,  entire  brafteas.  Stem  fhrubby,  downy. 
— Native  of  rocks  and  old  walls,  in  the  fouth  of  Europe, 
and  north  of  Africa  ; abundant  in  the  Archipelago,  and 
on  the  walls  of  Rome.  The  Jlem  is  woody,  branched,  eredt, 
about  two  feet  high  ; its  branches  leafy,  bluntly  quadran- 
gular, clothed  with  very  foft,  velvet-like,  curved  pubefcence, 
as  is  the  whole  of  the  herbage.  Leaves  ftalked,  hardly  an 
inch  long ; tapering  and  entire  at  the  bale.  Flowers  pale 
yellow,  compofing  long,  whorled,  ereft  clujlers,  with  pale- 
green  hraBeas,  about  equal  to  the  calyx.  The  teeth  of  the 
latter  are  nearly  equal.  Upper  fegments  of  the  corolla  edged 
with  red.  ' 

T.  bicolor.  Two-coloured  Chili  Germander.  (T.  hete- 
rophyllum  ; Cavan.  Ic.  v.  6.  56.  t.  577.) — Leaves  wedge- 
fhaped,  obtufe  ; undivided  or  cut.  Flowers  axillary,  foli- 
tary.  Calyx  nearly  regular,  with  ten  ftrong  ribs — Ga- 
thered by  Louis  Nee,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Talcahuano, 
in  Chili,  flowering  in  November  and  December.  We  have 


a wild  fpecimen  from  the  late  abbe  Cavamlles,  whofe 
fpecific  name  we  are  obliged  to  change,  there  being  already 
a T.  heterophyllum,  Willd.  n.  37.  The  Jlem  is  fhrubby, 
almoft  fix  feet  high,  with  fquare  leafy  branches,  clothed, 
like  calyx,  Jlalks,  and  under  fide  of  the  foliage,  with  very 
Ihort  denfe  pubefcence.  The  leaves  are  about  an  inch  long, 
nearly  fmooth  on  the  upper  fide,  various  in  breadth  ; the 
broadeft  deeply  and  coarfely  cut ; the  reft  undivided  and 
entire  ; the  lower  ones  on  fhort  ftalks ; the  upper  feflile. 
Flowers  from  the  bofoms  of  the  upper  leaves,  on  fhortifh, 
round,  finely  downy  ftalks.  • Calyx  cut  almoft  half  way 
down  into  five,  nearly  equal,  acute,  ovato-lanceolate  feg- 
ments, each  with  a ftrong  mid-rib  ; its  tube  having  five 
intermediate  ribs  befides.  Corolla  externally  hairy,  white, 
the  middle  of  its  lower  lip  of  a violet  red. 

T.  montanum.  Dwarf  Mountain  Germander.  Linn,  Sp. 
PI.  791.  Willd.  n.  42.  Ait.  n.  27.  Sm.  FI.  Grasc. 
Sibth.  t.  534,  unpublifhed.  (Ajuga  folio  integro  ; Rivin. 
Monop.  Irr.  t.  15.  Polium  feptimum  ; Cluf.  Hift.  v.  i. 
363.  f.  I,  2.  P.  lavandulae  folio  ; Ger.  Em.  655.  f.  2,  3.) 

/?.  T.  fupinum.  Linn.  Sp.  PI.  791.  Willd.  n.  43. 
Ait.  n.  28.  Jacq.  Auftr.  t.  417.  (P.  montanum  oftavum  ; 
Cluf.  Hift.  V.  I.  363.  P.  montanum  minimum  ; Ger. 
Em.  655.) 

Corymbs  terminal.  Leaves  linear -lanceolate,  fomewhtit 
revolute,  almoft  entire  ; cottony  beneath.  Calyx  reticu- 
lated, ten-ribbed,  flightly  downy,  with  fpinous  teeth. — 
Native  of  dry  mountainous  or  alpine  fituations,  in  Ger- 
many, Switzerland,  France,  Spain,  and  Greece  ; fometimes, 
though  rarely,  preferred  in  pots,  under  a frame,  in  our 
more  curious  gardens.  A dwarf  bufhy Jlsriib,  like  Thyme,, 
with  a ftrong  wmody  root,  and  many  diffufe,  downy,  leafy 
Jlems.  Leaves  crowded,  oppofite,  ftalked,  hardly  an  inch 
long,  very  rarely  notched,  various  in  breadth  ; green,  con- 
vex, and  nearly  fmooth,  above  ; veiny,  very  white  and  cot- 
tony, beneath.  Flowers  in  denfe,  feflile,  folitary  corymbs. 
Calyx  tubular,  pele,  with  equal,  fpreading,  tapering,  pun- 
gent teeth,  from  whofe  intermediate  finufes  the  veins  fpread 
liar-wife.  Corolla  pale  buff-coloured,  the  fegments  of  its 
upper  lip  veined  v/ith  red. 

Schreber  has  long  ago  united  T.  montanum  and  Jupinu-m  ; 
nor  was  Linn^us  ignorant  of  their  near  affinity ; though  in 
this  inftance,  as  in  every  thing  relative  to  alpine  plants  of 
the  fouth  of  Europe,  which  he  had  rarely  examined  alive, 
he  was  difpofed  to  give  up  his  own  opinion,  to  that  of 
praftical  oblervers.  Clufius  having  reprefented  T.  fupinum 
fo  different  in  fize  and  habit  from  montanum,  might  help  to 
miflead  following  botanifts  ; but  in  truth  they  hardly 
deferve  to  be  diftinguiflied  as  varieties,  fupinum  being  only 
rather  lefs  luxuriant,  with  narrower  leaves,  which  indeed  vary 
on  the  very  fame  root.  The  fpecies  before  us  has  lent  a 
fpecific  name  to  feme  other  plants,  as  Andromeda  poUJoUa 
of  Linnffius,  and  Mensdejia  poUJolia  of  Jufiieu,  which  have 
no  fimilitude  to  the  true  ancient  Polium  hereafter  deferibed, 
but  greatly  refemble  this. 

T.  pyrenaicum.  Pyrenean  Germander.  Linn.  Sp.  PI.  791. 
Willd.  n.  45.  Ait.  n.  29. — Corymbs  terminal.  Leaves 
orbicular,  crenate,  hairy  ; entire  and  flightly  wedge -lhaped 
at  the  bafe.  Calyx-teeth  tapering,  fringed. — Native  of  the 
Pyrenees.  Cultivated  by  Miller  in  1731,  at  Chelfea  garden, 
where  we  have  feen  it  a few  years  fince,  yet  there  feems  to 
be  no  certain  figure  of  this  beautiful  plant  extant.  Its  habit 
is  fomewhat  like  the  laft,  but  the  haves  totally  different, 
being  almoft  orbicular,  and  from  half  an  inch  to  an  inch  in 
diameter,  flat,  green,  veiny  and  hairy.  Flowers  in  denfe 
convex  tufts,  variegated  with  pale  yellow  and  purple  ; the 
ribs  and  teeth  of  the  calyx  fringed  with  long  briftly  hairs. 

Whether 
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Whether  ScLreber’s  T.  rotmdifolium,  Willd,  n.  46,  to 
which  the  figures  of  Boccone  and  Barrelier,  cited  for  the 
former,  are  faid  to  belong,  be  more  than  a variety,  we  have 
no  means  of  determining. 

T.  Pol'mm.  White  Poley  Germander.  Linn.  Sp.  PI. 
792.  Willd.  n.  52.  Ait.  n.  31,  Sm.  FI.  Graec.  Sibth. 
t.  535,  unpublifhed.  (T.  Teuthrion  ; Schreb.  Unilab.  46. 
Polium  montanum  ; Ger.  Em.  653,  654.  P.  montanum 
album  ferratum,  &c. ; Barrel.  Ic.  t.  X074. ) — Heads  i-ound- 
i(h,  leafy.  Leaves  fefiile,  oblong,  obtufe,  convex,  bluntly 
crenaie,  denfely  woolly.  Calyx  very  woolly,  obtufe,  point- 
lefs. — Native  of  mountains  in  Italy,  Spain,  and  the  fouth 
of  France  ; very  common  in  Greece,  the  Archipelago,  and 
throughout  the  Levant  ; rarely  feen  in  our  gardens,  being 
impatient  of  wet.  The  root  is  woody  and  very  ftrong. 
Stems  numerous,  a fpan  long,  afcending,  ereA,  or  partly 
decumbent,  round,  clothed,  like  the  reft  of  the  herbage, 
with  extremely  foft,  white,  woolly  down.  Leaves  nume- 
rous, oppofite,  half  an  inch  or  an  inch  long,  thick  and 
woolly,  their  edges  remarkably  deflexed,  with  ftrong,  round, 
recurved  teeth  ; the  bafe  ftightly  wedge-ftiaped,  fcarcely 
ftalked.  Flowers  numerous,  in  denfe,  felTile,  terminal,  often 
aggregate,  heads,  or  ftiort  fpikes,  intermixed  with  leaves  ; 
the  lower  heads  ufually  ftalked.  Calyx  very  woolly  and 
obtufe.  Corolla  white,  with  a yellow  palate. 

Schreber,  who  is  followed  by  Willdenow,  makes  nume- 
rous fpeoies  out  of  the  reputed  varieties  of  this  plant,  of 
which  we  are  unable,  for  want  of  fufficient  means  of  examin- 
ation, to  form  an  opinion.  The  charaAers  given  do  not 
fatisfy  us,  nor  do  the  fpecimens  we  have  feen  afford  better. 

The  moft  ftriking  of  the  whole  is  T.  aureum,  Schreb. 
Unilab.  43.  Willd.  n.  48.  Ait.  n.  30.  Cavan.  Ic.  v.  2. 
16.  t.  17,  remarkable  for  the  golden  tint  on  its  heads  and 
upper  leaves.  This  has  ufually  a folitary  head  or  fpike, 
and  perhaps  the  calyx-teeth  are  more  (lender  and  acute  than 
in  the  common  T.  Polium,  which  merits  inquiry.  On  the 
other  hand,  T.  capitatum,  which  we  (hall  next  defcribe,  ap- 

fmoaches  nearly  to  fome  of  the  above-mentioned  varieties, 
o that  perhaps  they  ought  to  be  referred  to  it,  rather  than 
to  Polium. 

T.  capitatum.  Purple  Poley  Germander.  Linn.  Sp.  PI. 
792.  Willd.  n.  56.  Ait.  n.  32.  Cavan.  Ic.  v.  2.  17. 
t.  1 19.  Sm.  FI.  Grace.  Sibth.  t.  536,  unpublifhed.  (Po- 
lium monfpeffulanum  ; Bauh.  Hift.  v.  3.  299.) — Heads 
roundifh,  leafy,  lateral  and  terminal,  ftalked.  Stem  crofs- 
branched.  Leaves  feffile,  linear-oblong,  obtufe,  convex, 
crenate,  hoary.  Calyx  woolly,  oblong,  obtufe,  pointlefs. — 
Native  of  hills  in  Siberia,  Spain,  the  fouth  of  France, 
Zante,  Cyprus,  and  Greece.  This  is  of  a more  flender 
habit  than  the  laft,  lefs  woolly,  and  more  hoary,  with  purple 
Jloavers,  a more  elongated  tubular  calyx,  and  narrower  leaves. 
The  tube  of  the  corolla  alfo  is  longer,  and  much  lefs  bell- 
fhaped,  or  inflated  in  the  throat.  It  is  nearly  related  to 
T.  Polium,  but  furely  a diftinA  fpecies. 

T.  cuneifolium.  Wedge-leaved  Poley  Germander.  Sm. 
Prodr.  FI.  Graec.  Sibth.  n.  1311.  FI.  Graec.  t.  537,  un- 
publifhed— Heads  terminal,  denfe.  Leaves  rounded,  deeply 
crenate  ; wedge-ftiaped  at  the  bafe  ; woolly  all  over.  Calyx 
blunt,  pointlefs — Gathered  by  Dr.  Sibthorp,  on  the  Spha- 
ciote  mountains  of  Crete.  The  general  outline  of  the  plant 
anfwers  to  T.  rotundifolium,  Willd.  n.  46  ; but  that  is  a far 
lefs  woolly  plant,  with  a pointed  calyx,  and  not  allied  to  tlie 
Polium  tribe.  . The  prefent  has  round,  trailing,  flirubby, 
crofs-branched  Jlems,  a foot  or  more  in  length.  Every 
part  of  the  herbage  is  covered  with  thick,  white,  foft, 
w.ooUy  or  velvetty  down.  Leaves,  with  their  ftalks,  an 
inch  long.  Flowers  fnow-white,  in  aggregate  terminal 


heads.  Calyx  tubular,  w'ith  fi\ort  rounded  teeth.  Seg- 
ments of  the  upper  lip  of  the  corolla  large,  as  long  as  the 
Jlamens,  which  they  embrace,  and  partly  conceal.  Anthers 
red. 

T.  alpejlre.  Sharp-toothed  Alpine  Poley  Germander. 
Sm.  Prodr.  FI.  Gra;c.  Sibth.  n.  1312.  FI.  Grace,  t.  538, 
unpublifhed — Flowers  axillary,  folitary.  Leaves  wedge- 
fhaped,  rounded,  deeply  crenate,  downy.  Stem  tufted, 
much  branched — Found  by  Dr.  Sibthorp,  upon  the  moft 
lofty  fummits  of  the  Spachiote  mountains  of  Crete.  The 
root  is  woody,  dividing  at  the  crown  into  innumerable  ftrong, 
woody,  depreffed Jlems,  which  bear  a denfe  tuft  of  afcend- 
ing, leafy,  downy  branches,  hardly  a finger’s  length.  Leaves 
ftalked,  greyifh,  about  half  an  inch  long,  obtufe.  Flowers 
oppofite,  on  fhort  ftalks,  from  the  bofoms  of  two  or  three 
of  the  uppermoft  pair  of  leaves.  Calyx  tubular,  finely 
downy.  Tube,  throat,  and  upper  lip  of  the  corolla,  pale 
yellow  ; lower  lip  white,  its  middle  fegment  deeply  concave. 

'V.pumilum.  Rofemary-leaved  Poley  Germander.  Linn, 
Sp.  PI.  792.  Willd.  n.  61.  (Polium  montanum  pumilum 
rubrum  ; Barrel.  Ic.  t.  1092,  1093.) — Heads  terminal, 
folitary,  feflile,  leafy.  Leaves  crowded,  fefiile,  linear,  revo- 
lute, fmooth ; downy  beneath.  Stems  afcending,  woolly. 
Calyx  pointed. — Native  of  hills  in  Spain,  flowering  in  July 
and  Auguft. — From  the  woody  perennial  root,  fpring  feveral, 
more  or  lefs  ereA,  fimple  or  branched,  leafy  jlems,  three  or 
four  inches  long,  clothed  with  denfe,  foft,  wlftte  wool.  The 
leaves  are  hardly  an  inch  long,  crowded  and  fomewhat  im- 
bricated, in  four  rows,  nairow,  ftrongly  revolute,  obtufe ; 
convex,  green  and  polifhed  on  the  upper  fide  ; concave, 
with  a downy  rib,  juft  vifible  beneath.  Calyx  ribbed,  downy, 
with  fhort,  thick,  fpinous  points.  Tube  of  the  corolla 
flender,  downy,  as  well  as  the  outfide  of  the  limb. 

We  ai'e  quite  unable  to  imagine  how  T.  Lihanilis  of 
Schreber,  Willd.  n.  60.  Cavan.  Ic.  v.  2.  17.  t.  118,  came 
to  be  diftinguifhed  from  pumilum,  as  there  does  not  appear 
to  be  the  leaft  difference  between  them,  except  the  ^m  of 
Lihanitis  being  more  ereA;  but  that  circumftance  is ^ evi- 
dently variable.  T.  verticillatum,  Cavan,  t.  198.  Willd. 
n.  59,  feems  alfo  but  a variety  ; though  we  prefume  not  to 
determine  this  without  feeing  a fpecimen. 

T.  fpinofum.  Thorny  Germander.  Linn.  Sp.  PI.  793. 
Willd.  n.  64.  Ait.  n.  33.  Sm.  FI.  Graec.  Sibth.  t.  539, 
unpublifhed.  (Chamaedrys  fpinofa ; Bauh.  Prodr.  117. 
Scordium  fpinofum  odoratum  ; Cornut.  Canad.  123.  t.  124. 
Barrel.  Ic.  t.  202.  S.  fpinofum ; Cavan.  Ic.  v.  i.  19.  t.31.) 
— Stem  and  branches  fpinous,  hairy.  Flowers  axillary,  oppo- 
fite. Upper  fegment  of  the  calyx  ovate  ; the  reft  awl-fhaped, 
fpinous. — Native  of  fields  and  hilly  places  in  Spain  and  Por- 
tugal. Dr.  Sibthorp  met  with  it  in  fields  between  Smyrna 
and  Burfa.  The  root  is  annual.  Stem  branched  copioufly 
from  the  very  bottom,  about  a foot  high,  bufhy,  the  branches 
oppofite,  crofting  each  other  in  pairs,  fpreading,  fquare, 
clothed  with  very  foft  prominent  hairs,  tipped  with  ftrong 
fpines,  and  furnifhed  with  fmaller  lateral  ones,  particularly 
at  the  infertion  of  the  leaves  and  flowers.  Leaves  feflile, 
deflexed,  fmall,  oblong,  obtufe,  notched,  green,  hairy. 
Flowers  numerous,  folitary  or  in  pairs,  from  the  bofoms  of 
the  diminiflied  or  upper  leaves,  each  on  a fhort,  round,  hairy 
Jlalk.  Calyx  deflexed  and  bent  at  the  bafe,  then  horizontal 
and  fomewhat  bell-fliaped  ; its  upper  fegment  very  broad, 
ribbed,  fpinous-pointed,  ereA,  or  rather  reflexed,  the  four 
others  fhorter,  prominent,  afcending,  pungent.  Corolla 
white,  with  red  ftripes  on  its  upper  lip  ; the  middle  feg- 
ment of  the  lower  very  large,  flightly  concave  ; the  bafe  of 

the  tube  globular The  Jlowers  are  by  no  means  reverfed, 

re/upir./iii,  in  Sibthorp’s  figure  of  this  fpecies,  though 
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Loefling  fo  defcribes  them,  and  led  Linnseus  to  adopt  that 
charadler.  His  T.  mucronatiim,  Sp.  PI.  793,  differs  in  110 
refpedt  from  the  fpinofum,  to  which  therefore  v/e  have  trans- 
ferred its  fynonyms. 

Teucrium,  in  Gardening,  furniilies  plants  of  the  under- 
fhrubby  and  herbaceous  kinds,  among  the  great  number  of 
which,  the  fpecies  following  are  the  moft  generally  culti- 
vated : the  yellow-flowered  fhrubby  germander  (T.  davum)  ; 
the  fage-leaved  germander,  or  wood-fage  (T.  fcorodonia)  ; 
ths  nettle -leaved  germander  (T.  canadenfe)  ; the  dwarf 
mountain  germander  (T.  montanum)  ; the  Pyrenean  ger- 
mander (T.  pyrenaicum)  ; the  poley  (T.  polium)  ; the 
round-headed  germander  (T.  capitatum)  ; the  dwarf  ger- 
mander (T.  pumilum)  ; the  narrow-leaved  tree -germander 
(T.  fruticans)  ; the  broad-leaved  tree-germander  (T.  lati- 
folium)  ; the  Cretan  germander  (T.  creticum)  ; and  the 
common  marum  or  cat-thyrne  (T.  marum). 

There  is  a variety  in  the  firft  fort  which  is  hairy,  with 
yellow  flowers,  with  pale  white  flowers,  and  with  purple 
flowers. 

In  the  fourth  fort  there  is  likewife  a variety  with  much 
fmaller  leaves,  which  are  hoary  on  their  under  fide.. 

Alfo  in  the  fixth  fort  there  are  feveral  varieties  ; as  the 
common  yellow  poley,  which  has  the  llatks  rather  herbaceous 
and  trailing,  about  fix  inches  long,  and  hoary  : leaves 
w'oolly,  about  half  an  inch  long,  fome  wedge-ihaped,  others 
oblong,  ending  in  obtufe  points,  and  crenate  towards  their 
ends : the  flowers  colledfed  in  oblong  thick  fpikes  at  the 
end  of  the  branches,  of  a deep  yellow  colour,  and  appear- 
ing at  the  beginning  of  June.  This  grows  naturally  in 
fspain.  The  narrow-leaved  yellow  poley,  which  has  woody 
ilalks,  eredf,  branching,  and  covered  with  a hoary  down, 
rifing  fix  or  eight  inches  high  ; the  leaves  linear,  woolly, 
about  half  an  inch  long,  having  fometimes  two  or  three  flight 
indentures  on  their  edges  ; the  flowers  colledled  in  roundifh 
fpikes  at  the  end  of  the  branches  ; they  are  bright  yellovr, 
have  woolly  calyces,  and  appear  in  June  aiid  July.  It 
grows  naturally  in  Spain  and  Portugal.  The  white  poley, 
which  has  the  ftems  a foot  long,  and  trailing  : the  leaves  are 
a little  cottony,  entire  on  the  fides,  but  toothed  at  the  end  : 
the  flowers  are  pretty  large,  white,  tinged  a little  with  purple. 
It  is  a native  of  the  fouth  of  France.  There  is  alfo  the  pur- 
ple poley.  * 

And  there  is  a variety  in  the  feventh  fort  which  has  an 
ereft  branching  ftalk,  that  rifes  a foot  high  ; the  lower 
part  becomes  woody,  but  the  upper  is  herbaceous  : the  leaves 
are  linear-lanceolate,  about  an  inch  long,  crenate,  of  a pretty 
thick  confluence,  and  a little  woolly  : the  flowers  colledfed 
in  a corymb  at  the  end  of  the  branches,  white,  appearing  in 
July  and  Augufl. 

The  ninth  contains  a variety  which  is  a little  more 
branched,  and  has  fmaller  fhorter  leaves : the  flow'ers  are 
paler,  the  flamens  fomewhat  longer,  the  anthers  fmaller  and 
brown  ; whereas  in  the  larger  fort  they  are  violet : and  an- 
other with  variegated  leaves. 

Method  of  Culture. — All  the  herbaceous  and  ligneous 
kyids  may  be  readily  increafed  by  parting  the  roots,  by  flips 
of  the  young  branches,  and  feeds  : the  roots  may  be  divided 
in  the  autumn,  or  early  fpring,  and  the  flips  of  the  branches 
betaken  off  in  the  fpring  and  fummer,  being  planted  out  in 
moill  fliady  fltuations,  and  well  rooted,  they  may  be  removed 
to  where  they  are  to  remain,  though  it  is  bell  to  plant  them 
at  once  where  they  are  to  grow  : the  feeds  may  be  fown  in  a 
bed  or  border  of  common  earth  in  the  early  fpring  feafon. 

But  in  the  polium  kinds,  the  feeds  fhould  be  fown  in  a bed 
of  light  earth,  and  the  plants  be  either  out  out  in  nurfery- 
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rows,  or  fet  where  they  are  to  remain,  in  the  latter  end  of 
fummer. 

The  fhrubby  forts  may  likewife  be  increafed  by  flips  or 
cuttings  of  the  young  flioots  of  the  branches,  which  fliould 
be  planted  in  pots  filled  with  light  mould,  in  the  fpring  and 
fummer  months,  in  order  to  be  removed  under  the  proteftion 
of  the  greenhoufe  in  winter,  being  afterwards  managed  as 
other  greenhoufe  exotics. 

Thefe  plants  are  all  of  the  perennial  kind,  and  fome  of 
them  are  durable  in  the  Hems  and  branches  for  feveral 
years. 

The  firft  forts  afford  variety  in  the  borders,  &c.  and  the 
latter  in  aflemblage  with  greenhoufe  plants. 

TEUDERIUM,  in  Ancient  Geography,  a town  of  Ger- 
many, in  the  vicinity  of  Bogadium  and  Mediolanium. 
Ptolemy. 

TEVENDEZ,  in  Geography,  a mountain  in  the  S.E. 
part  of  Fez  ; being  part  of  the  Atlas. 

TEVERONE,  a river  of  Italy,  which  joins  the  Tiber 
near  Rome, 

TEVESAR,  a town  on  the  W.  coaft  of  the  iiland  of 
Celebes.  S.  lat.  2°  2'.  E.  long.  ii9°2ik 

TEUFFEL’s  Bruck,  or  Demi's  Bridge,  a bridge  over 
the  Reufs,  formed  of  a Angle  arch,  about  tw'enty-two  feet 
radius,  fupported  by  two  rocky  peaks,  nearly  perpendi- 
cular, between  which  the  river  runs  at  the  depth  of  fome 
hundred  feet  ; 3 miles  from  Urferen. 

TEUFFEN,  a town  of  Switzerland,  in  the  canton  of 
Appenzel  ; 6 miles  N.N.W.  of  Appenzel. 

TEUFING,  or  Tauzim,  a town  of  Bohemia,  in  the 
circle  of  Bilfen  ; 22  miles  N.W.  of  Pilfen.  N.  lat.  50°  2'. 
E.  long.  13°  f. 

TEUGA,  in  Botany,  the  name  given  in  the  Hortus  Ma- 
labaricus  to  a genus  of  plants,  called  by  Linnaeus  and  others 
coccus. 

TEUGLASSA,  in  Ancient  Geography,  an  ifland  which 
Thucydides  feems  to  place  on  the  coaft  of  Afia  Minor,  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  the  Doride. 

TEVIN,  in  Geography,  a town  of  Perfian  Armenia,  on 
a fmall  river  which  runs  into  the  Aras  ; 15  miles  S.E.  of 
Erivan. 

TEUKE,  a tov.m  of  Perfla,  in  the  province  of  Kbo- 
raffan  ; 32  miles  E.  of  Tabas-kileki. 

TEUMES,  in  Ancient  Geography,  a river  of  Greece,  in 
BcEotia,  which  watered  the  town  of  Thebes,  according  to 
Hefychius. 

TEUMESSUS,  a borough  of  Bceotia,  upon  a mountain 
E.  of  Thebes,  and  near  a fmall  river  called  Thermodon.  Here 
was  a temple  of  Diana  Telchinia.  It  was  notorious  for  the 

fuperftitious  credulity  of  its  inhabitants Alfo,  a mountain 

of  Greece,  in  Bceotia. 

TEVO,  Zaccaria,  in  Biography,  author  of  an  ample 
treatife  on  mufic,  written  in  Italian,  and  publilhed  at  Venice, 
in  fmall  quarto,  1706,  entitled  “ II  Mufico  Teftore 
{tejlore  literally  means  a weaver  ; but  metaphorically,  acom- 
pofer,  an  author  ; ) the  muflcian’s  text,  or  guide.  The  work 
is  divided  into  four  parts,  tw’enty  chapters  in  each,  the  titles 
of  which  are  very  promifing  ; but  his  ftyle  is  not  very  plea- 
fant,  nor  are  his  definitions  or  inftruftions  very  fatisfadfory. 
The  author  had  read  much,  but  his  digeftion  w'as  not  fo 
good  as  his  appetite.  Fie  fwallowed,  without  due  maftica- 
tion,  all  the  old  ftories  about  the  invention  and  miraculous 
powers  of  mufic.  He  affigns  to  Orpheus,  the  fon  of 
Apollo,  the  invention  of  the  violin,  and  to  Sappho  that  of 
the  bow  ; affuring  us  that  flie  was  the  firft  who  uied  it  in  the 
prefent  manner  ! He  not  only  finds  the  inventor  of  every 
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fpecies  of  inftrument,  but  the  time  when  and  place  where  it 
was  firft  ccnftrufted.  There  is  little  fcience,  and  ftill  lefs 
ingenuity,  in  the  examples  of  compofition  given  in  illuftra- 
tion  of  the  rules  of  counterpoint  : fo  that  if  the  young  Un- 
dent, who  perufes  tliis  work  for  inftruflion,  is  not  a con- 
jurer before  he  begins  the  talk,  he  will  not  be  made  one  by 
the  myfteries  which  it  unfolds. 

Yet  with  patient  perfeverance,  a young  Undent  who  has 
little  leifure,  and  few  books  to  read,  may  become  fuperficially 
learned  with  little  trouble  by  this  book.  Tevo  quotes  au- 
thority for  all  that  he  advances  ; but  his  authorities  are  not 
always  good,  nor  does  he  diftinguilh  good  from  bad.  Se- 
veral obfcure  and  even  contemptible  authors  are  quoted  in 
the  fame  folemn  manner  as  the  bell.  But  in  citing  fo  many 
waiters  indifcriminately,  the  chief  part  are  now  fo  fcarce  and 
difficult  to  be  found,  that  in  fearch  of  them  all  the  great 
libraries  of  Europe  may  be  vifited  in  vain.  To  fave  the  ftu- 
dent’s  time,  and  form  his  talle  in  literature,  as  well  as  judg- 
ment in  mufic,  the  author  Ihould  have  quoted  none  but 
writers  of  the  firft  authority,  or  have  told  his  young  readers 
what  ftrcfs  was  to  be  laid  on  the  reft. 

But  fince  the  time  of  Tevo,  fo  many  better  authorities  in 
compofition  and  didaftic  works,  both  on  the  theory  and 
pra6lice  of  mufic,  have  appeared,  that  we  can  hardly  recom- 
mend the  “ Mufico  Tell  ore”  to  the  perufal  of  any  but  thofe 
who  have  much  time  to  fpare,  who  read  every  thing,  and 
are  curious  to  know  the  hiftory  and  ft  ate  of  the  art  at  every 
period  of  time.  . . 

TEUOCHIS,  in  Ancient  Geography,  a lake  and  town  of 
Egypt. 

TEVOEN-SOUSON,  m Geography,  a town  of  Chinefe 
Tartary  ; 12  miles  N.W.  of  Teldom'. 

TEUPITZ,  a town  of  Brandenburg,  in  the  Middle 
Mark,  on  a lake ; 20  miles  S.  of  Berlin.  N.  lat.  52°  5'. 
E.  long.  13°  30'.  , 

TEURERT,  or  Tevkert,  a town  of  Fez,  on  the  bor- 
ders of  Algiers  ; 40  miles  E.N.E.  of  Teza.  N.  lat.  34°  2'. 
W.  long.  3°  30'. 

TEURISCI,  in  Ancient  Geography,  a people  placed  by 
Ptolemy  in  the  northern  part  of  Dacia,  between  the  Anerti 
and  the  Ciftoboci. 

TEURIST.^,  a people  of  Germany,  placed  by  Strabo 
in  the  vicinity  of  the  Danube  and  the  Alps. 

TEURNIA,  a town  of  Norica,  S.  of  the  Danube,  be- 
tween Virunum  and  Idunum.  Ptol.’and  Plin. 

TEURTEVILLE,  in  Geography,  a town  of  France,  in 
the  department  of  the  Channel  ; 6 miles  N.  of  Valognes. 

TEUSCHNITZ,  a town  of  Bavaria,  in  the  bilhopric 
of  Bamberg  ; 34  miles  N.E.  of  Bamberg.  N.  lat.  50° 
23'.  E.  long.  1 1°  30'. 

TEUSHANUSHSOUGGOGHTA,  an  Indian  town 
of  Pennfylvania,  on  the  Alleghany  river. 

TEUTATES,  in  Mythology,  a name  or  attribute  of 
the  Supreme  Being,  which  v/as  worihipped  by  the  Gauls 
and  Britons  as  a particular  divinity.  It  is  evidently  com- 
pounded of  the  two  Eritilh  v/ords  “ Deu-tatt,”  which  fig- 
nify  God  the  parent  or  creator,  a name  properly  due  only  to 
the  one  true  God,  who  was  originally  intended  by  that 
name.  Thus  Lucan,  1.  i.  v.  445. 

“ Et  quibus  immitis  placetur  fanguine  divo 
Teutates  ; horranfque  feris  altaribus  Hefus.” 

When  thefe  ancient  nations  funk  into  indolatry,  they  de- 
graded Teutates  into  the  fovereign  of  the  infernal  world, 
the  fame  with  the  Dis.  and  Pluto  of  the  Greeks  and  Ro- 
mans (or,  as  others  think,  with  Mercury)  ; and  worihipped 
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him  in  fuch  a manner  as  could  be  agreeable  to  none  but  an 
infernal  power. 

TEUTHEA,  Ancient  Geography,  a confiderable  town 
of  the  Peloponnefus,  in  Achaia,  W.  of  Tritjea. 

TEUTHIS,  a town  of  the  Peloponnefus,  in  Arcadia, 
in  which  were  a temple  of  Venus,  and  another  of  Diana. 

.Teuthis,  in  the  Linnsan  fyftem  of  Ichthyology,  a ge- 
nus of  the  abdominal  fifties  ; the  charafters  of  which  are, 
that  the  head  is  a little  truncated  on  the  fore-part ; that  the 
branchioftege  membrane  has  five  rays  ; and  that  the  teeth  are 
equal,  rigid,  and  near  each  other,  and  forming  a regular 
chain.  Linnaeus  and  Gmelin  mention  two  fpecies ; vi%, 
hepatus,  and  javus  or  janja.  This  genus  is  now  annulled,  and 
the  fpecies  are  transferred  to  Acanthurus  and  Chaetodon. 

Hepatus  ; Acanthurus  Teuthis ; Blue  Acanthurus, 
With  the  middle  of  the  body  paler,  and  a fpiue  on  each 
fide  of  the  tail.  This  is  a native  of  the  Indian  and  Ameri- 
can  feas,  ten  or  twelve  inches  long,  or  more  ; refembling  in 
lhape  the  chsetodons,  the  head  Hoping  in  front  from  the  ori- 
gin of  the  dorfal  fin  ; the  colour,  v/hen  recent,  a deep  or 
blackifti-biue  ; on  each  fide  of  the  body  is  a very  large,  ob- 
long-ovate whitilh  patch  or  fpot,  furrounded  by  a border  of 
a deeper  call ; the  Hein  is  roughened  by  very  fmall  fcales  ; 
the  tail  is  flightly  lunated,  dufley  on  the  upper  and  lower 
part,  and  marked  tovrards  the  bafe  by  a whitilh  ovate  fpot  ; 
the  teeth  are  crenated;  and  on  each  fide  of  the  bafe  of  the 
tail  is  a very  Itrong  fpine,  capable  of  elevation  at  the  ani- 
mal’s pleafure,  to  an  horizontal  diredlion,  from  the  channel 
in  which  it  hes.  The  fifn  figured  by  Catelby  in  his  Natural 
Hiftory  of  Carolina,  under  the  name  oilleng,  is  fuppofed  to 
be  this  fpecies. 

Java  or  Javus  ; Chaetodon  Guttatus.  Whitifii-grey, 
with  oblong  body,  fprinkled  with  very  numerous,  round, 
rufous  fpots  ; length  about  ten  or  twelve  inches  ; colour 
grey,  with  a duftry  tinge  on  the  upper  paiTs,  and  every 
where  fprinkled,  except  on  the  head,  pedloral,  ventral,  dor- 
fal and  anal  fins,  with  numerous,  fmall,  round,  rufous  fpots  ; 
fcales  fmall,  none  at  the  bafes  of  the  fins  ; gill-covers  fmooth  ; 
dorfal  and  anal  fin  of  moderate  breadth  ; tail  flightly  in- 
clining to  a forked,  or  rather  lunated  lhape,  and  fpeckled 
like  the  body.  Native  of  Java.  This  fpecies  is  fuppofed 
by  Bloch  and  Cepede  to  be  the  teuthis  javus  of  Linnseus. 
But  Dr.  Shaw  remarks,  that  Linnsus’s  defeription  does  not 
agree  in  the  difpofition  of  its  colours  with  thofe  of  the  C.  gut- 
tatus, as  it  is  exprefsiy  faid  to  be  marked  with  longitudinal 
ftreaks  : fo  it  is  figured  by  Gronovius.  See  Ch.etodon 
Guttatus,  changing . Japan  in  the  clofe  of  that  article  to 
Java. 

TEUTHOPHACE,  a word  ufed  by  the  ancients  to 
exprefs  a fort  of  food  made  of  beet-roots  and  lentils,  often 
preferibed  as  a good  diet  for  the  fick. 

TEUTHRANIA,  in  Ancient  Geography,  a town  and 
fmall  ctmntry  of  Myfia,  fituated  towards  the  E.,  and  near  the 
fource  of  the  Caicus.  Herodotus  fays  that  it  was  once  a 
gulf,  and  it  was  gradually  formed  by  the  accumulation  oc- 
cafioned  by  the  Caicus. 

TEUTHRONA,  a town  of  Laconia,  in  a fmall  bay,’ 
on  the  Laconic  gulf,  N.E.  of  Pyrrhicus. 

TEUTLAN,  in  Geography,  a town  of  Mexico,  in  the 
province  of  Guadalajara  ; 50  miles  N.N.W.  of  Guadala- 
jara. 

TEUTLEBEN,  a town  of  Germany,  in  the  principality 
of.  Gotha  ; 4 miles  W.  of  - Gotha. 

TEUTONES,  in  Ancient  Geography,  a people  of  Ger- 
many, who  at  the  time  when  the  Romans  became  acquainted 
with  them,  were  politically  connected  with  the  Cimbri,  if 
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they  were  not  a6tually  a tribe  of  the  fame  people  ; and  fet- 
tled at  no  great  diltance  from  them.  (See  Cimbri.)  They 
are  faid  to  have  vvorlhipped  a divinity  called  Thaut,  who  is 
fuppofed  to  have  been  one  of  their  anceilors  deified.  The 
Teutones  were  known  before  the  Cimbri,  and  uniting  with 
them,  overran  the  territories  that  were  fubjeft  to  the  Romans ; 
and  it  has  been  affirmed  that  they  inhabited  the  banks  of  the 
Codani  Sinus,  and  the  iflandcalled  Codania  Infula,vf\\e:nce  they 
affumed  the  appellation  of  “ Codani.”  Pytheas  of  Mar- 
feilles,  according  to  Pliny,  is  the  firft  author  who  mentions 
the  Teutones  ; and  Pomponius  Mela  fays,  that  their  habita- 
tions were  near  the  gulf  Codamis.  It  is  very  probable  that 
they  extended  themfelves  through  the  country  that  bordered 
on  the  Baltic  fea  ; and  that  from  thence  they  engaged  in 
many  warlike  emigrations  ; tranfporting  themfelves  with  their 
arms  and'  baggage,  their  wives  and  children,  through  other 
countries  which  they  pillaged.  It  was  in  the  year  of  Rome 
640  that  they  firft  became  known  to  the  Romans  ; having 
advanced  fouth  of  the  Danube  to  the  country  called  Noricum, 
where  they  were  encountered  by  the  conful  C.  Papirius 
Curfor,  v/ho  obftrufted  their  paffage  towards  the  borders  of 
Italy.  They  then  proceeded  towards  Gaul,  and  made  their 
ingrefs  among  the  Helvetians.  Having  arrived  in  Gallia 
Narbonnenfis,  the  Cimbri  were  there  defeated  by  the  conful 
Aurelius  ; but  the  Teutones  made  an  attem.pt  to  invade 
Italy  by  the  Weftern  Alps.  They  were,  however,  refifted 
by  Marius,  and  in  a defperate  engagement,  in  which  the 
latter  proved  vidtorious,  the  Teutones  left  upon  the  field  an 
•almoft  incredible  number  of  (lain  ; which,  including  the 
Gauls  who  had  fallen  in  a combat  which  took  place  fome 
days  before,  amounted,  according  to  hiftorians  that  have  not 
been  chargeable  with  exaggeration,  to  100,000  perfons. 
Marius  alfo  defeated  the  Cimbri  in  Italy. 

TEUTONIC,  fomething  belonging  to  the  Teutones,  an 
ancient  people  of  Germany,  inhabiting  chiefly  along  the 
coaft  of  the  German  ocean.  See  Gothic, 

Teutonic  Language,  is  the  ancient  language  of  Ger- 
many, which  is  ranked  among  the  mother-tongues. 

The  Teutonic  is  now  called  the  German,  or  Dutch,  and 
is  diftinguilhed  into  upper  and  lonver. 

The  upper  has  two  notable  dialedls  ; •uiz.  i.  The  Scan- 
dian,  Danifh,  or  perhaps  Gothic  ; to  which  belong  the  lan- 
guages fpoken  in  Denmark,  Norway,  Sweden,  and  Iceland. 
2.  The  Saxon,  to  which  belong  the  feveral  languages 
of  the  Englifli,  Scots,  Frifian,  and  thofe  on  the  north  of 
the  Elbe. 

To  the  lower  belong  the  Low  Dutch,  Flemifh,  &c. 
fpoken  through  the  Netherlands,  &c. 

The  learned  Mr.  Whitaker  has  lately,  in  his  Hiftory 
of  Manchefter,  controverted  the  opinion  of  thofe  who  af- 
firm the  Englhh  language  to  be  genuine  and  unmixed  Teu- 
tonic, and  afferted  it  to  be  of  Celtic  origin.  Mr.  Drake, 
in  his  Effay  on  the  Origin  of  the  Englifh  Language,  Ar- 
chaeol.  vol.  5.  has  endeavoured  to  fupport  the  former  Opi- 
nion', by  comparing  part  of  Ulphila’s  Gothic  verfion  of  the 
gofpel  of  St.  John,  executed  above  1400  years  ago,  with 
the  farrie  in  our  prefent  tranflarion,  and  evincing  the  ftriking 
affinity  between  the  two  languages  ; notwithftanding  the  dif- 
ferent mediums  through  which  they  have  defcended,  and  the 
many  ages  that  have  elapfed  fince  they  have  been  feparated. 
Every  circumftance,  he  obferves,  that  conftitutes  the  true 
genius  of  a language,  is  vifibly  derived  to  the  Engliih  from  the 
Goths  and  Saxons.  The  articles,  flexure  of  the  genitive 
cafe,  prepofitions  and  auxiliary  verbs,  are  all  abfolutely  Teu- 
tonic. The  Englifh,  he  fays,  is  clearly  the  natural  defeend- 
ant  of  the  Gothic  of  Teutonic  ; and  he'challenges  thedeepeft 
enquirer  into  the  Celtic  to  produce  fo  decifive  a proof  of 


any  affinity  of  that  tongue  with  ours.  The  Britiih,  he 
adds,  has  little  or  no  rcfemblance  to  the  Englifh.  Many  of 
their  terms  may  have  gained  admiffion  among  us,  as,  from 
the  vicinity  and  long  intercourfe  wc  have  had  with  that 
people,  may  neceffarily  be  imagined,  but  their  idioms  and 
genius  are  as  radically  and  effentially  different  as  any  two 
languages  can  poflibly  be. 

Teutonic  Order,  a military  religious  order  of  knights, 
eftabhfhed  towards  the  clofe  of  the  twelfth  century ; and 
thus  called,  becaufe  it  confifted  principally  of  Germans,  or 
Teutones, 

The  origin,  &c.  of  this  order  were  thus  : tlie  Chrif- 
tians,  under  Guy  of  Lufignan,  laying  fiege  to  Acre,  or 
Aeon,  a city  of  Syria,  on  the  borders  of  the  Holy  Land  ; 
at  which  fiege  were  prefent,  Richard  king  of  England, 
Philip  Auguftus  of  France,  &c.  fome  Germans  of  Bre- 
men aiid  Lubec,  touched  with  compaffion  for  the  fick 
and  wounded  of  the  army,  who  wanted  common  necef- 
faries,  fet  on  foot  a^kind  of  hofpital  under  a tent,  which 
they  made  of  a fhip’s  fail  ; and  here  betook  themfelves  to 
a charitable  attendance  on  them. 

This  ftarted  a thought  (about  the  year  1190)  of  efta- 
blifhing  a third  militar.y  order,  in  imitation  of  the  Tem- 
plars, and  the  Plofpitalers. 

The  defign  was  approved  by  the  patriarch  of  Jerufalem, 
the  archbilhops  and  bifliops  of  the  neighbouring  places, 
the  king  of  Jerufalem.,  the  mafters  of  the  Temple  and 
the  Hofpital,  and  the  Gerrrian  lords  and  prelates  then  in 
the  Holy  Land  ; and,  by  common  confent,  Frederic  duke 
of  Suabia,  who  was  then  at  their  head,  fent  ambaftadors 
to  his  brother  Henry,  king  of  the  Romans,  to  foiicit  the 
pope  to  confirm  the  new  order. 

Calixtus  III.  who  then  governed  the  church,  granted  it 
by  a bull  of  the  23d  .of  February,  1192,  and  the  new 
order  was  called  “ The  Order  of  Teutonic  Knights  of  the 
Houfe  of  St.  Mary  of  Jerufalem.” 

The  habit  of  this  order  was  a white  mantle,  with  a black 
crofs. 

The  pope  granted  them  all  the  privileges  of  the  Tem- 
plars, and  the  Hofpitalers  of  St.  John  ; excepting  that 
they  were  to  be  fubjeft  to  the  patriarchs,  and  other  pre- 
lates ; and  that  they  Ihould  pay  tithe  of  what  they 
poffefted. 

The  firft  mafter  of  the  Teutonic  order,  Henry  Walpot, 
elefted  during  the  time  of  the  fiege  of  Acre,  after  the 
taking  of  that  city,  purchafed  a garden,  in  which  he  built 
a church,  and  an  hofpital,  which  v/as  the  firft  houfe  of 
the  Teutonic  order. 

Such  is  the  account  given  by  Peter  of  Duilbourg,  aprieft 
of  this  order. 

Jaques  de  Vitty  differs  a little  from  this  account ; and 
relates,  that  the  Teutonic  order  was  eftabliihed  at  .Jerufalem 
before  the  city  of  Acre  was  befieged. 

The  order  made  no  great  progrefs  under  the  three  firft 
grand-mafters  ; but  under  the  fourth,  Flerman  de  Salza, 
it  became  very  powerful  ; infomuch  that  Conrade,  duke 
of  Mazovia  and  Cujavia,  about  the  year  1230,  fent  an 
embaffy  to  him,  to  foiicit  his  friendlhip  and  affiftance, 
offering  him  and  his  order  the  provinces  of  Culme  and 
Livonia,  with  all  the  lands  they  could  recover  from  the 
idolatrous  Pruffians,  who  haraffed  him  exceedingly  with 
their  continual  incurfions,  and  againft  whom  he  intended 
this  new  militia ; his  own  knights  of  the  order  of  Clirift, 
or  of  Dobrin,  inftituted  for  the  like  purpofe,  being  found 
too  weak. 

De  Salza  accepted  the  donation,  and  Gregory  IX.  con- 
firmed 'it  ; and,  to  aid  the  knights  in  reducing  the  Pruf- 
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fians.  Innocent  IV.  publifhed  a crolfade.  With  this 
help,  in  a year’s  time,  they  fubdued  the  provinces  of 
Warmia,  Natangia,  and  Barthia ; the  inhabitants  of  which 
renounced  the  worfhip  of  idols  ; and,  in  the  courfe  of  fifty 
years  more,  they  reduced  all  Pruflia,  Livonia,  Samo- 
gitia,  and  Pomerania,  &c. 

In  1204,  duke  Albert  had  founded  the  order  of  Sv/ord- 
bearers.  Port-glaives,  which  now  became  united  to  the 
Teutonic  knights,  and  the  union  was  approved  by  pope 
Gregory  IX. 

The  order,  thus  mailers  of  all  Pruflia,  built  the  cities  of 
Elbing,  Marienburg,  Thorn,  Dantzick,  Koninglberg, 
and  fome  others;  the  emperor  Frederic  II.  permitted 
them  to  add  to  the  arms  of  their  order,  the  imperial 
eagle  ; and  St.  Louis,  in  1250,  allowed  them  to  quarter 
the  fleur-de-lis. 

After  the  city  of  Acre  had  been  recovered  by  the  infi- 
dels, the  grand-mafter  of  the  Teutonic  order  removed  his 
feat  from  that  city  to  Marienburg.  As  the  order  grew  in 
power,  the  knights  took  more  llate  on  them  ; and  at 
length,  inftead  of  friars,  brothers,  as  at  firft,  would  be 
called  lords.  And  though  the  grand-mafter  Conrade 
Zolnera,  of  Rotenfteine,  oppofed  this  innovation,  his 
fucceflbr  Conrade  Wallerod  not  only  approved  it,  but 
even  procured  himfelf  to  be  treated  with  honours  only 
rendered  to  the  greateft  princes. 

Divifions  being  got  into  the  order,  the  kings  of  Poland 
made  their  advantage  of  them  : the  Pruflians  revolted  to 
them  : and  after  feveral  wars  between  the  knights  and  the 
Poles,  the  former  yielded  to  king  Cafimir  the  Upper  Pruf- 
fia,  and  did  homage  to  him  for  the  Lower. 

At  the  time  of  the  Reformation,  Albert,  marquis  of 
Brandenburg,  then  grand-mafter,  becoming  a Lutheran, 
renounced  the  dignity  of  grand-mafter,  diflblved  the  com- 
manderies,  and  drove  the  knights  out  of  Pruflia. 

Moll  of  the  knights  followed  his  example,  and  embraced 
the  reformation : the  reft  transferred  the  feat  of  their 
order  to  Margentheim,  or  Mariendahl,  in  Franconia, 
wh^ch  they  ftill  retain. 

They  there  eledled  Walter  of  Cromberg  their  grand- 
mafter,  formed  a procefs  againft  Albert,  and  the  emperor 
put  him  to  the  ban  of  the  empii'e.  The  order,  how- 
ever, could  never  recover  their  domains  ; and  are  now 
little  more  than  the  fliadow  of  what  they  formerly  were, 
having  only  three  or  four  commanderies,  fcarcely  fufficient 
for  the  ordinary  fubfiftence  of  the  grand-mafter  and  his 
knights. 

The  officers  of  the  Teutonic  order,  when  in  its  fplendor, 
were  the  grand-mafter,  who  refided  at  Marienburg  : un- 
der him  were  the  grand-commander ; the  grand-marlhal, 
who  had  his  refidence  at  Koninglberg  ; the  grand-hofpi- 
taler,  who  refided  at  Elbing ; the  draper,  who  took 
care  to  furnilh  the  habits  ; the  treafurer,  who  lived  at 
the  court  of  the  grand-mafter ; and  feveral  commanders, 
as  thofe  of  Thorne,  Culme,  Brandenbiug,  Koninglberg, 
Elbing,  &c. 

They  had  alfo  their  commanders  of  particular  caftles  and 
fortrefles ; advocates,  proveditors,  intendants  of  mills, 
provifions,  &c. 

Waiffelius,  in  his  Annals,  fays  they  had  twenty -eight 
commanders  of  cities,  forty-lix  of  caftles,  eighty-one 
hofpitalers,  thirty-five  mailers  of  convents,  forty  ftew- 
ai^ds,  thirty-feven  proveditors,  ninety-three  mafters  of 
mills,  feven  hundred  brothers  or  knights  to  take  the 
field,  one  hundred  and  fixty-two  brothers  of  the  choir, 
or  priefts,  and  fix  thoufand  two  hundred  fervitors  or 
domeftics. 


TEUTSCH  Leipsh,  in  Geography^  a town  of  Hungary 
5 miles  E.  of  Rofenberg. 

Teutsch  Prorif  a town  of  Hungary ; 10  miles  N.W. 
of  Kremnitz. 

TEUTSCHDORF,  a town  of  Hungary;  c miles 
N.W.  of  Cafchau. 

TEUTSDORF,  a town  of  Pruflia,  in  the  province  of 
Oberland  ; 10  miles  E.N.E.  of  Holland. 

TEUVRENT,  a town  of  Africa  ; 14c  miles  E.N.E- 
of  Fez. 

TEUW,  a fmall  illand  in  the  Eaft  Indian  fea.  S.  lat- 
7°  ii'.  E.  long.  129°  20'. 

TEUXUNTA,  in  yinctent  Geography,  a town  of  Sicily, 
which  had  been  built  by  Micythus,  king  of  Rhegium  and 
Zancle,  according  to  Diodorus  Siculus. 

TEWANTAPAGUE,  in  Geography,  a town  of  Mexico, 
in  the  province  of  Guaxaca  ; 135  miles  E.S.E.  of  Guaxaca. 

TEWKESBURY,  anciently  Teodechejberie,  a large 
and  refpeftable  borough  and  market-town,  in  the  lower 
divifion  of  the  hundred  of  the  fame  name,  in  Gloucefter- 
Ihire,  England,  is  fituated  in  the  vale  of  Evelham,  on  the 
eaftern  banks  of  the  Avon,  near  its  confluence  with  the 
Severn,  at  the  diftance  of  8 miles  N.N.E.  from  Gloucefter, 
and  104  miles  W.N.W.  from  London.  This  town  was 
rendered  famous  in  hiftory,  from  a battle  fought  near 
it,  between  the  Yorkifts  and  Lancaftrians,  wherein  Ed- 
ward IV.  gave  a total  overthrow  to  Henry  VI.  Three 
thoufand  or  the  Lancaftrians  were  reported  to  have  been 
llain  in  the  field,  and  queen  Margaret,  with  many  others, 
was  taken  prifoner.  The  feveral  circumftances  which  oc- 
curred during  the  engagement,  and  the  events  fubfequent  to 
the  viftory,  are  very  fully  related  in  the  hiftories  of  England. 
Tewkefbury  was  again  the  fcene  of  another  aiSlion  in  the 
civil  wars  of  Charles  I.  It  was  at  different  periods  in 
poffeffion  of  both  parties  ; and  the  final  capture  of  it  by 
the  parliamentary  forces  was  of  great  confequence  as  a 
frontier  town,  fecuring  that  fide  of  the  county,  and  com- 
manding great  part  of  XVorcefterftiire. 

Tewkefbury  was  firft  incorporated  by  charter  in  the  17th 
of  Elizabeth,  under  the  title  of  “ bailiffs,  burgeffes,  and  com- 
munity of  the  borough  of  Tewkefbury.”  Other  charters 
were  granted  by  James  1.  and  James  II. ; the  latter,  in  the 
fecond  year  of  his  reign,  re-incorporated  them  by  the 
name  of  “ mayor,  aldermen,  and  common  council but  this 
charter  was  not  adled  upon  : and  the  government  of  the 
town,  as  a corpoi-ation,  was  dormant  till  13  William  III. 
when  the  prefent  charter  was  obtained,  under  which  the 
town  is  governed  by  twenty-four  principal  burgeffes,  who, 
with  twenty-four  afliftants,  aft  independent  of  the  magif- 
trates  of  the  county.  From  thefe  are  annually  elefted  two 
bailiffs  and  four  juftices,  who,  with  the  recorder,  form  the 
magiftracy  of  the  corporation.  The  privilege  of  fending 
members  to  parliament  was  firft  obtained  7 James  I.  The 
right  of  eleftion  is  in  the  freemen  and  freeholders  within 
the  borough  : the  latter  of  whom  have  a vote  generally  for 
the  county.  The  number  of  voters  amount  to  about  500, 
and  the  bailiffs  are  the  returning  officers.  The  principal 
manufafture  for  the  employment  of  the  inhabitants  is 
ftocking-frame  work  knitting,  particularly  cotton.  This 
fupphes  work  for  the  Houfe  of  Induftry,  which  is  a 
modern  building,  well  adapted  for  the  purpofe  of  rende*- 
ing  the  poor  cleanly,  moral,  and  induftrious.  The^mar- 
kets,  which  were  eftabliflied  as  early  as  the  Conqueft,  are 
held  on  Wednefday  and  Saturday:  and  here  are  feven 
annual  fairs.  The  town-hall,  which  is  a handfome  edifice,  i' 
was  erefted  by  fir  William  Codrington  in  1788,  at  an  1; 
expence  of  1200/.  The  ground-floor  is  appropriated  for  ^ 
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holding  tixe  quarter-felTions ; the  upper  floor  for  a banquetting 
room,  and  for  the  meeting  of  the  corporation.  Among 
the  charitable  eftablifliments  are  a free  grammar -fchool,  a 
charity-fchool,  and  feveral  alms-houfes.  The  Anabaptifts, 
Quakers,  Independents,  and  Methodifts,  have  each  a meet- 
ing-houfe  in  the  town.  The  population,  according  to  the 
returns  of  the  year  i8it,  amounted  to  4820;  the  number 
of  houfes  being  1003  : the  latter  are  chiefly  of  brick,  and 
principally  ranged  in  three  fpacious  ftreets.  Since  the 
year  1786,  when  an  aft  was  palled  for  paving  and  lighting 
the  town,  many  improvements  have  been  made  ; and  the 
buildings  have  alTumed  an  air  of  refpeftability. 

The  Abbey.  — A monaftery  was  firft  erefted  here,  and 
endowed  by  two  brothers,  Oddo  and  Doddo,  dukes  of 
Mercia,  A.D.  715,  to  the  honour  of  the  Bleffed  Virgin, 
which  having  undergone  many  calamities  during  the  civil 
and  Danilh  wars,  about  980  became  a priory,  fubjeft  to 
Cranbourn  in  Dorfetftiire  : but  Robert  Fitzhamon,  a noble 
Norman,  who  came  to  England  with  the  Conqueror, 
enlarged  the  buildings  and  increafed  the  poUeffions  of 
Tewkelbury  fo  much,  that  the  monks  of  Cranbourn 
chofe,  about  1102,  to  remove  to  this  place,  leaving 
only  a prior  and  two  monks  behind,  and  made  Cran- 
bourn in  future  fubjeft  to  the  abbey  of  Tewkelbury. 
From  this  trme  it  became  a great  eflablifhment  of  Benedic- 
tine monks  ; and  at  the  fupprefilon,  the  annual  revenues 
amounted  to  1598/.  ir.  3</.,  exclufive  of  136/.  8^.  id. 
granted  by  the  convent  for  fees  and  annuities : its  plate 
alfo  was  very  valuable,  the  facrifty  alone  containing  1421 
ounces.  After  the  diffolution,  the  deftruftion  of  the 
monaftic  buildings  was  rapid  and  complete,  through  the 
ineffeftual  oppofition  of  the  monks  to  the  vifitors  ap- 
pointed by  the  king,  who,  in  revenge,  deftroyed  the 
Lady  chapel,  cloillers,  chapter-houfe,  and  other  appen- 
dages  by  Are.  The  remains  of  the  buildings  were  after- 
wards purchafed  by  the  inhabitants  ; and  the  Abbey 
Church  was  made  parochial.  This  magnificent  ftrufture 
difplays  an  interefting  example  of  early  Norman  architec- 
ture, combined  with  fpecimens  of  later  ftyles,  and  is  in 
other  refpefts  well  calculated  to  arreft  the  attention  of  the 
antiquary.  It  is  built  in  the  cathedral  form,  and  confills 
of  a nave,  choir,  tranfept,  and  central  tower,  with  the 
addition  of  feveral  chapels,  ranged  round  the  aifle  of  the 
choir.  The  nave  and  choir  are  feparated  from  the  aides 
by  eighteen  mafllve  columns,  fuftaining  the  roof,  and  four 
fubftantial  piers  which  fupport  the  tower.  At  the  weft 
end  is  a large  window  with  a pointed  arch,  which  appears 
to  have  been  introduced  within  a femicircular  arch  in 
1656.  There  were  cloifters  on  the  fouth  fide  of  the 
nave,  where  fome  fragments  yet  remain  ; and  appear  to 
have  been  highly  ornamented  in  a fimilar  ftyle  to  thofe  at 
Gloucefter.  The  tower,  according  to  the  Abbey  chro- 
nicles, was  once  terminated  by  a wooden  fpire,  which  fell 
down  on  Eafter-day,  1559.  The  moft  remarkable  fpecimens 
of  the  architefture  are  three  tiers  of  arcades  in  the  upper 
part ; the  arches  of  the  middle  tier  have  interefting 
mouldings.  The  length  of  the  church  is  300  feet  ; of  the 
tramfept  1 20  ; the  breadth  of  the  choir  and  fide-aifles  is 
70  feet;  of  the  weft  front  100;  the  height  from  the  area 
to  the  roof  is  120  feet  ; the  height  of  the  tower  152  feet. 
The  monuments,  which  are  numerous,  have  attrafted  the 
attention  of  various  antiquaries,  particularly  Mr.  Gough 
and  Mr.  Lyfons  ; the  latter  of  whom  has  taken  great 
pains  in  affigning  the  different  tombs  to  the  real  perfons 
they  were  intended  to  commemorate  : many  miftakes,  in 
this  refpeft,  having  been  committed  on  traditional  authority 


by  former  writers.  Near  the  weft  end  of  the  church  is  the 
Abbey  Gate-houfe,  which  appears  of  the  age  of  the  fifteenth 
century ; it  is  embattled  and  ornamented  with  grotefque 
figures,  projefting  from  a cornice ; beneath  which  is  a 

canopied  niche  between  two  fquare  windows Dyde’s 

Hiftory,  &c.  of  Tewkelbury,  8vo.  1798.  Rudge’s  Hiftory 
of  Gloucefter  (hire,  vol.  i.  1803.  Beauties  of  England  and 
Wales,  vol.  v.  Gloucefterlhire  ; by  J.  Britton  and  E.  W. 
Brayley. 

Tewkesbury,  called  Wamcjit,  or  Pawtucket,  by  the  In- 
dians, a townfhip  of  Maffachufetts,  in  the  county  of  Middle- 
fex,  containing  943  inhabitants  ; 24  miles  N.  of  Bolton. 

TEXALI,  in  Ancient  Geography,  the  inhabitants  of  the 
fea-coafts  of  Aberdeen fitire ; who  had  a town,  called  Dc- 
vana,  at  the  mouth  of  the  river  Deva  (Dee),  where  ol<I 
Aberdeen  now  ftands. 

TEXAS,  in  Geography,  a province  of  New  Spain,  which 
properly  forms  part  of  Louifiana.  This  province  is  claimed 
by  Spam  as  part  of  the  internal  provinces,  and  included  in 
the  vaft  intendancy  of  San  Louis  Potofi  ; it  is  bounded  E. 
by  the  ftate  of  Louifiana,  S.  by  the  gulf  of  Mexico,  W. 
by  an  imaginary  limit,  and  N.  by  Red  river,  and  contains  an 
area  exceeding  100,000  fquare  miles.  The  capital  of  this 
province  is  the  garrifon  of  San  Antonio  de  Bejar,  ridicu- 
loufly  called  the  New  Philippines.  It  was  founded  in  1731, 
confining  of  a captain,  a lieutenant,  and  one  company  of 
foldiers.  The  ftation  of  Cenis  in  this  province,  is  now  a mere 
Indian  village,  with  the  ruins  of  a foct  built  by  the  French. 
That  called  Natchitoches,  from  an  Indian  tribe,  friends  of 
the  French  and  enemies  of  the  Spaniards,  was  a fmall  fort, 
built  on  an  ifland  of  the  Red  river  by  fome  French  veterans. 
But  the  ftation  of  Adayes,  or  Adaes,  is  regarded  by  the 
Spanifh  writers  as  the  extreme  fortrefs  in  this  quarter : it  is 
feated  in  a fertile  country,  at  the  diftance  of  two  leagues  from 
a lake  of  the  fame  name,  which  abounds  in  filh,  and  which 
in  fome  parts  is  five  leagues  in  diameter,  and  probably  ten  in 
circumference,  with  a gulf  which  may  be  navigated  by  large 
veffels.  In  the  middle  of  the  lake  is  a hill,  or  rock,  of  a 
pyramidal  form,  more  than  100  yards  in  circumference,  the 
ftone  of  which  refembles  cryftal  in  its  refleftion  of  the  folar 
rays,  and  it  is  the  higheft  in  the  diftrift.  The  vicinity 
abounds  in  wild  cattle,  bears  and  beavers  ; and  the  foil  is 
fertile  in  maize  and  other  grain.  Pinkerton. 

TEXEIRA,  Joseph  Biography,  a Portu- 

tuguefe  hiftorian,  was  born  in  1543,  entered  among  the  Do- 
minicans, and  became  prior  of  the  monaftery  at  Santarem 
in  1578.  When  Philip  II.  of  Spain  took  poffeftion  of  Por- 
tugal, Texeira  attached  himfelf  to  Don  Antonio,  who  had 
been  proclaimed  king  by  the  Portuguefe,  and  accompanied 
him  into  France.  In  1582  he  was  taken  prifoner  by  the 
Spaniards,  but  made  his  efcape  from  Lifbon.  He  became 
confeffor  to  Don  Antonio,  and,  in  procefs  of  time,  preacher 
and  almoner  to  the  French  king  Henry  III.  He  afterwards 
attached  himfelf  to  Henry  IV.,  and  in  1596  aflifted  at  the 
abjuration  of  Calvinifm  by  the  princefs  of  Conde.  He  was 
fent  on  one  miffion  to  England,  and  favourably  received  by 
king  James.  He  died  at  Paris  in  1604,  as  fome  fay  ; but 
according  to  another  account,  in  1620. 

In  1582,  Texeira  printed  his  “ Compendium  de  Portu- 
galliae  ortu  Regni  initiis,  &c.”  This  work  was  anfwered 
by  order  of  the  king  of  Spain  ; and  Texeira  replied,  in 
1592,  by  a “ Confutatio,  &c.”  which  profeffed  to  refute 
the  hereditary  right  of  Philip  to  the  crown  of  Portugal,  and 
to  vindicate  that  of  Don  Antonio  ; — probably  the  fame  wofk 
that  is  entitled  “ De  Eleftionis  Jure  quod  competit  Viris 
Portugallenfibus  inaugurandis  fuis  Regibus,”  Lyons,  1589. 
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As  a genealogift,  under  which  charafter  he  was  diftinguiflied, 
he  publilhed  in  1590,  “ Exegefis  Genealogica  Arboris  Gen- 
tilitise  Henrici  IV.,  Gallorum  Regis,”  enlarged  in  1598,  with 
the  addition  of  the  princefs  of  Conde’s  abjuration.  In 
token  of  the  indignation  he  felt  at  the  feizure  of  his  country 
by  Philip,  he  affirmed,  as  it  is  faid,  in  one  of  his  fermons, 
that  “ we  were  bound  to  love  all  men,  of  whatever  religion, 
feft  or  nation,  even  if  they  were  Caftilians.”  Bayle. 
Moreri. 

TEXEL,  or  Tessel,  in  Geography,  an  ifland  of  Hol- 
land, about  1 1 miles  in  length,  and  fix  in  its  greatett  breadth  ; 
fitiiated  at  the  mouth  of  the  Zuyder  See,  with  a capacious 
and  good  harbour,  and  a fort,  which  commands  the  en- 
trance ; befides  a town  of  the  fame  name,  it  contains  fix  vil- 
lages ; the  land  is  fertile  in  pafture,  and  the  whole  well  fe- 
cured  with  dikes  of  prodigious  ftrength  and  height.  Near 
this  ifland  was  the  celebrated  fea-fight,  between  the  fleet  of 
Holland,  under  admiral  Martin  Harpertz  Tromp,  and  that  of 
England,  under  admiral  Blake,  in  the  year  1653,  in  which 
Tromp  was  killed.  In  the  year  1673  a battle  was  fought 
between  the  fleet  of  Holland  and  the  united  fleets  of  Eng- 
land and  France,  in  which  the  viftory  was  doubtful.  N. 
lat.  53°5'.  E.  long.  4°  40'. 

TEXEUIT,  or  Teyent,  a town  of  Morocco;  100 
miles  W.N.W.  of  Morocco. 

TEXT,  a relative  term,  contradiftinguiflied  to  glofs  or 
commentary  ; and  fignifying  an  original  difcourfe,  exclufive 
of  any  note  or  interpretation. 

Infinite  pains  have  been  taken  by  the  critics,  to  reftore, 
reconcile,  fettle,  explain,  &c.  the  text  of  the  bible,  and 
that  of  the  daffies.  See  Bible. 

Mr.  Whifton  accounts  for  all  thofe  mifunderflandings 
between  the  Old  and  New  Teflament,  particularly  as  to  the 
prophecies  in  the  Old,  cited  as  fulfilled  in  the  New,  from  the 
corruption  of  the  text  of  the  Old  Teftament ; and  to  obviate 
objeftions  made  againft  Chriftianity  on  that  head,  has  pub- 
liihed  an  “ Effay  towards  reftoring.the  true  Text  of  the 
Old  Teftament.”  See  Prophecy. 

This  reftoration  he  attempts  to  effeft  from  the  Samaritan 
Pentateuch,  the  Roman  Pfalter,  the  Apoftolical  Conftitu- 
tions,  &c. 

It  fufficiently  appears  from  the  learned  and  acceptable  la- 
bours of  the  late  Dr.  Kennicott,  in  collating  the  Hebrew 
manuferipts  of  the  Old  Teftament,  that  the  alterations  in- 
troduced into  the  text,  &c.  are  moftly  of  a trivial  na- 
ture, and  by  no  means  affed.  the  authority  of  the  facred 
writings. 

Text  is  particularly  ufed  for  a certain  paffage  of  ferip- 
ture  chofen  by  a preacher,  to  be  the  fubjeft  of  his  fermon. 

A colleftion  of  texts  appropriate  to  different  fubjeds, 
and  judicioufly  arranged,  has  been  publilhed  by  Dr.  En- 
field for  the  life  of  preachers  in  the  compofition  of  their  dif- 
courfes,  and  alfo  of  biblical  readers  and  ftudents. 

Anciently,  the  lawyers  began  all  their  pleadings  with  like 
texts  of  feripture. 

A text-book,  in  feveral  unrverfities,  is  a claflic  author 
written  very  wide,  by  the  ftudents,  to  give  room  for  an  inter- 
pretation didated  by  the  mafter  or  regent,  to  be  inferted  in 
the  interlines. 

In  this  fenfe,  the  French  fay,  proverbially,  Glojfe  d'Or- 
leans  plus  obfeure  que  le  t 'extc. 

The  Spaniards  gave  the  name  text  to  a kind  of  little 
poem,  or  fet  of  verfes  placed  at  the  head  of  a glofs,  and 
making  the  fubjed  of  it : each  verfe  being  explained,  one 
after  another,  in  the  courfe  of  the  glofs. 

Text,  in  Ancient  Law  Authors,  is  appropriated  to  the 


book  of  the  Four  Gofpels,  by  way  of  eminence.  Thefe 
were  written  in  gold  letters,  and  carefully  preferved  in  the 
churches. 

“ Codex  aurato  confeptus  grammate  feriptus. 

Audus  evangelicum  confervat  corpore  textum.” 

TEXTUARIES,  Textuarii,  a name  given  to  the  fed 
of  the  Caraites,  among  the  Jews. 

Hillel  ftione  . mong  the  traditionaries,  and  Schammai 
among  the  textuaries. 

The  civil  and  canon  lawyers  fometimes  alfo  call  a book 
containing  the  bare  text,  without  any  glofs  or  commentary, 
a textuary,  textuarium. 

TEXTURE,  Textura,  formed  of  texo,  /wraw,  pro- 
perly denotes  the  arrangement  and  cohefion  of  feveral  flen- 
der  bodies  or  threads  interwoven  or  entangled  among  each 
other : as  in  the  webs  of  fpiders,  or  in  cloths,  ftuffs,  &c. 

Texture  is  alfo  ufed  in  fpeaking  of  any  union  or  cohe- 
fion of  the  conftituent  particles  of  a concrete  body  ; whether 
by  weaving,  hooking,  knitting,  tying,  chaining,  indenting, 
intruding,  compreffmg,  attrading,  or  any  other  way. 

In  this  fenfe,  we  fay  a clofe,  compad  texture ; a lax, 
porous  texture  ; a regular  or  irregular  texture,  &c. 

A great  deal  depends  on  the  texture  of  the  component 
parts  of  a body  : hence  moft  of  its  particular  properties,  its 
fpecific  gravity,  colour,  &c. 

TEXTUS  Roffensis,  is  an  ancient  manufeript,  con- 
taining the  rights,  cuftoms,  tenures,  &c.  of  the  ciiurch  of 
Rochefter,  granted  by  the  laws  of  Ethelbert,  Hholthere, 
Eadred,  and  Withred,  kings  of  Kent,  colleded  by  Er- 
nulf,  the  venerable  bifliop  of  Rochefter,  about  the  year 
1 100. 

TEYA,  in  Geography,  a river  of  Auftria,  which  rifes 
about  three  miles  N.  from  Germs,  paffes  through  a part 
of  Moravia,  and  runs  into  the  Marich,  11  miles  N.E.  of 
Zifterfdorf. 

TEYN,  a town  of  Bohemia,  in  the  circle  of  Boleflau ; 
1 2 miles  W.N.W.  of  Jung  Buntzel. 

TE-YUEN,  a town  of  Afia,  in  the  kingdom  of  Corea; 
93  miles  N.E.  of  King-ki-tao. 

TEZA,  a town  of  Africa,  in  the  kingdom  of  Fez,  with 
a caftle.  It  was  once  a populous  city,  but  is  now  much 
decayed,  yet  is  ftill  the  refidence  of  a governor  and  a gar- 
rifon  ; 20  leagues  N.N.E.  of  Fez. 

TEZCUCO,  or  Tetzcuco,  a lake  of  Spanifli  Ame- 
rica, in  the  province  of  Mexico.  The  conjund  lakd  of 
Tezcuco  and  Chaleo  are  found  to  be  about  30  Britifli  miles 
in  length,  and  the  former  is  about  15  miles  in  breadth  ; but 
as  the  latter  is  partly  drained,  fo  as  to  be  at  the  diftance  of  a 
league  from  the  city,  it  is  probably  about  twelve  miles  in 
breadth.  This  lake  is  celebrated  in  hiftory,  as  originally 
containing  the  city  of  Mexico,  and  alfo  as  remarkable  for 
the  qualities  of  the  water,  partly  frefli,  and  partly  falinc. 
The  Chaleo,  or  frefti-water  lake  in  the  fouth,  appears  to  flow 
by  a narrow  channel  into  the  fait  lake  of  Tezcuco.  Sec 
Mexico,  fubftituting  for  Tezeuco,  Tezcuco. 

TEZELA,  a town  of  Africa,  in  the  kingdom  of  Al- 
giers ; 5 leagiies  S.W.  of  Oran. 

TEZERGBE,  a town  of  Africa,  in  the  kingdom  of 
Fez  ; 100  miles  E.S.E.  of  Teza. 

TEZOUT,  or  Tessot,  a town  of  Africa,  in  the  king- 
dom of  Fez  ; 35  miles  S.  of  Melilla. 

TFENI,  a town  of  Egypt,  on  the  Nile  ; .10  miles,  S.E. 
of  Rofetta. 

TFUOI,  in  the  Chinefe  ManufaHory  of  Porcelain,  a word 
ufed  to  exprefs  a particular  fort  of  varnilh  for  that  ware, 
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With  violet-colour  and  gold.  The  iifual  method  of  doing 
this  at  fifft,  was  by  mixing  gold  with  the  common  varnilh, 
breaking  the  leaves  very  I'mall,  and  then  adding  the  com- 
mon blue  and  the  powder  of  calcined  agate  of  a coarfe 
kind,  found  in  great  plenty  on  the  Ihores  of  their  rivers. 
But  they  have  lince  found  that  the  brown  varnilh  called 
tjeh'in  fucceeds  much  better,  for  when  the  blue  is  mixed 
with  this,  its  brown  colour  is  loft,  and  the  gold  lies  on  much 
better  than  it  would  any  other  way. 

They  had  once  a method  of  a varied  varnifli,  which  was 
very  beautiful,  but  is  much  neglefted  now ; this  was  the 
giving  a veiTel  the  brown  varnilh  on  the  outfide  with  a large 
portion  of  gold,  and  the  common  white  varnilh  within. 
They  alfo  varied  the  degree  of  colour  on  the  outfide,  by 
laying  on  more  or  lefs  of  the  varnifn  ; and  gave  this  way  a 
variety,  even  in  the  fame  colour.  Obferv.  fur  les  Coutumes 
de  I’Afie,  p.  308. 

TGIDT,  in  Geogrr.pky,  a town  of  Arabia,  in  the  pro- 
vince of  Oman  ; 48  miles  N.  of  Fartacli. 

THABBA,  in  Ancient  Geography,  a town  of  Arabia 
Felix,  fituated  between  Menambis  and  Seba,  now  Elba. 
Ptol. — Alfo,  an  ancient  town  of  Africa,  in  the  vicinity  of 
Tichafa. 

THABET  Een  Korra,  in  Biography.  See  Thebit 
Ben  Corah. 

THABILIACA,  in  Ancient  Geography,  a town  of 
Albania,  between  the  rivers  Gerrus  and  Soanes,  Ptol. 

THABIR,  in  Geography,  a mountain  of  Arabia;  20 
miles  S.  of  Medina. 

THABOR,  in  Ancient  Geography.  See  Tabor. 

THABORITES.  See  Taborites. 

THABRACA  Colonia,  Talarka,  in  Ancient  Geogra- 
phy, a town  and  Roman  colony  of  Africa,  in  Numidia,  ac- 
cording to  Ptolemy.  It  was  fituated  on  the  weftern  bank, 
and  near  the  mouth  of  the  river  Tufea.  Some  veftiges  re- 
main of  walls  and  cifterns. 

THABUCA,  a town  of  Spain,  in  the  interior  of  the 
Tarragonenfis,  belonging  to  the  .Vardiili.  Ptol. 

THACAS,  Sana?,  in  Antiquity,  a general  name  given  to 
the  place  or  feat  where  the  augurs  made  their  obfervations. 

THACCONA,  in  Ancient  Geography,  a town  of  Afia, 
in  Babylonia,  upon  an  arm  of  the  Euphrates.  Ptol. 

THACES,  a people  of  Scythia,  on  this  fide  of  the 
Imaus,  and  near  it.  Ptol. 

TRACK  Tales.  See  Tyle. 

THtEMA,  in  Ancient  Geography,  a tov.'n  in  the  interior 
of  Arabia  Deferta.  Ptol. 

THiENA,  or  Th;en.e,  a town  placed  by  Strabo,  Pliny, 
and  Ptolemy,  on  the  coaftof  Africa,  towards  the  commence- 
ment of  the  Eeffer  Syrtes. — Alfo,  a town  of  Afia,  in  Syria, 
fituated,  according  to  Ptolemy,  in  Cyrrheftica. 

TFIAGIA,  in  Geography,  a town  of  Africa;  too  miles 
S.S.W.  of  Fez. 

TH AGORA,  Tingoran,  in  Ancient  Geography,  a poll 
of  India,  at  the  bottom  of  a fmall  gulf,  in  tlie  eaftern  part 
of  the  peninfula,  beyond  the  Ganges. 

THAGULIS,  a tov/n  of  Africa,  fituated  between  the 
Two  Syrtes.  Ptol. 

THAHAR  Kiamen,  in  Geography,  a poll;  of  Chinele 
Tartary  ; 15  miles  N.E.  ofTcitcicar. 

TFIAHATFI,  in  Ancmit  Geography,  the  place  of  the  23d 
ftation  of  the  Ifraelites,  where  they  encamped,  after  having 
left  Mauloth  ; fituated  in  the  defert  of  Arabia,  S.  of  Mauloth. 

TRAINEE,  in  Geography,  a town  of  Africa,  in  the 
kingdom  of  Tunis,  near  the  eaft  coaft,  but  witliout  a harbour, 
at  a fmall  diftance  from  the  mouth  of  a river  of  the  fame 
.name  ; 120  miles  S.  of  Tunis. 


TFIAIS,  a town  of  France,  in  the  department  of  Paris  ; 
2 leagues  S.S.E.  of  Paris. 

Thais,  a name  given  by  iEginetato  a co'fmetic  cerate,  in- 
tended to  give  a beautiful  red  to  the  face.  Galen  ufes  the 
fame  word  to  exprefs  a fort  of  bandage. 

THALA,  Ferre  Anach,  in  Ancient  Geography,  a town  of 
Africa,  in  Numidia,  according  to  Salluft  and  Tacitus. — Alfo, 
a mountain  of  Africa,  in  Interior  Libya,  and  the  people  in- 
habiting its  vicinity  were  called  Thalse. 

TRALACH,  in  Geography,  a river  of  Bavaria,  vdiich 
runs  into  the  Schwarzach  ; 5 miles  W.  of  Greding. 

THALAMEGUS,  among  the  a ftiip  of  plea- 

fure,  or  yatch  ufed  by  princes.  It  was  always  provided  with 
a good  cabin,  or  bed-chamber.  See  Ship. 

THALAMi  Nervorum  Opticorum,  in  Anatomy,  twio  em- 
nences  in  the  brain.  See  Brain. 

TRALAMIA,  in  Botany,  fee  Lichenes,  one  of  whofe 
kinds  of  Apothecium,  or  receptacle,  is  fo  denominated  by 
Acharius. 

TRAI..AMR,  among  the  Ancients,  thofe  rowers  who 
fat  in  the  loweft  part  of  the  ftiip.  See  the  next  article. 

THALAMIT2E,  in  the  Naval  Architedure  of  the  An- 
cients, ^ term  ufed  to  exprefs  thofe  rowers  in  the  polycrote  gal- 
leys, or  thofe  who  contained  feveral  feries  of  rowers,  who  fat 
on  the  thalamus  of  the  veffel,  and  made  the  loweft  row.  Thefe 
moved  their  oars  and  hands  under  the  feats  of  the  row  that 
fat  next  above  them.  See  Polytrota. 

TRALAMIUM,  among  the  Ancients,  a port-hole, 
through  which  the  oars  of  the  rowers  in  the  bottom  of  the 
fliip  w'ent. 

TRALAMUS,  in  Botany,  a term  ufed  to  exprefs  that 
part  of  the  flower  in  the  capitated  or  flofculous-fiowered 
plants,  wliere  the  embryo  fruits  of  every  feparate  fiofcule  are 
lodged,  and  where  afterwards  the  feeds  are  contained.  This 
is  the  bottom  of  the  cup,  in  the  central  part  of  which  it  ad- 
heres to  the  ftalk. 

TFIALASSAR,  in  Ancient  Geography,  a province  of 
Afia,  between  Mefopotainia  and  Armenia. 

THALASSOMELI,  the  name  of  a medicine  ufed  as 
a purge  among  the  ancients.  It  was  compofed  of  equal 
parts  of  honey,  fea-water,  and  rain-water,  expofed  to  the 
lun  in  the  dog-days,  in  a veffel  pitched  on  the  inflde.  It 
purged  in  the  fame  manner  that  fea-water  alone  would  do, 
but  only  in  a milder  way. 

TRALASSUS,  in  Ancient  Geography,  a town  or  port 
in  the  fouthern  part  of  the  ifte  of  Crete. 

TRALATRA,  a town  of  Afia,  in  Babylonia,  on  the 
banks  of  the  Tigris,  and  S.  of  Apamea. 

TRALATTA,  a lake  or  marfh,  at  the  foot  of  mount 
Caucafus,  in  the  environs  of  the  people  called  “ Coraxi.” 
It  difeharged  its  waters  into  the  Euxine  fea,  near  a place 
called  Beithea-Ponti. 

THALBIS,  a river  of  Albania,  between  the  Gerrus  and 
the  Soanes.  Ptol. 

TRALEA,  a town  of  Paleftine,  in  the  tribe  of  Simeon, 
according  to  the  book  of  Joihua. 

TFIALER.  in  Commerce.  See  Rixdollar. 

TRALES,  in  Biography,  the  founder  of  the  Ionic 
fchool,  and  of  the  fcientific  method  of  philofophifing  among 
the  Greeks,  was  born  of  Phoenician  parents,  at  Miletus,  in 
the  firft  year  of  the  35th  Olympiad,  or  about  the  year  580 
B.C.  Re  acquired  wealth  and  diftindfion  among  his  coun- 
trymen, and  was  employed  at  an  early  age  in  public  af- 
fairs. Re  declined  involving  himfelf  by  marriage  in  the 
cares  of  a family,  that  he  might  devote  his  whole  time  and 
attention  to  the  ftudy  of  philofophy ; alleging,  as  it  is 
faid,  to  his  mother,  who  urged  him  to  marry,  at  an  early  age 
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“ it  is  too  foon,”  and  at  a more  advanced  period  “ it  is  too 
late.”  In  order  more  entirely  to  difengage  himfelf  from 
every  avocation  that  would  divert  his  mind  from  his  fa- 
vourite purfuits,  he  committed  the  care  of  his  eftate  to  his 
filler’s  fon,  whom  he  adopted.  In  fearch  of  wifdom,  he 
travelled  to  Crete,  and  afterwards  to  Egypt.  From  the 
priefts  at  Memphis  in  the  latter  country,  he  is  faid  by  feveral 
writers  to  have  gained  his  knowledge  of  philofophy  and  ma- 
thematics. But  it  is  more  probable  that  he  was  more  in- 
debted to  his  own  talents  and  afliduity  in  the  exercife  of 
them,  than  to  any  communication  from  them ; and  accord- 
ingly it  has  been  affirmed,  that  he  taught  them  how  to  mea- 
fure  the  height  of  their  pyramids.  Upon  his  return  to 
Miletus,  he  was  univerfally  refpedled  for  his  extraordinary 
wifdom  and  learning ; and  his  acquaintance  was  eagerly 
courted  by  all  who  wiffied  to  improve  in  knowledge  or  to 
be  ranked  among  philofophers.  He  was  not  prevented, 
however,  by  thefe  engagements  from  profecuting  his  mathe- 
matical, philofophical,  and  metaphyfical  lludies.  In  this 
courfe  of  improvement  and  ufefulnefs,  and  of  imparting,  as 
well  as  of  acquiring  knowledge,  he  protradled  his  life  to 
the  great  age  of  ninety  years,  and  died,  through  mere  in- 
firmity, whilft  he  was  attending  the  Olympic  games. 
Thales  was  ranked  among  the  feven  wife  men  of  Greece, 
and  might  juftly  be  reckoned  one  of  this  number,  whether  we 
confider  his  fcientilic  attainments,  or  the  moral  maxims  and 
aphorifms  which  are  afcribed  to  him.  Of  thefe  maxims,  we 
(hall  feleft  the  following : “ Neither  the  crimes,  nor  the 
thoughts,  of  bad  men  are  concealed  from  the  gods.  Health 
of  body,  competent  fortune,  and  a cultivated  mind,  are 
the  chief  fources  of  happinefs.  What  is  the  moll  difficult 
thing  ? To  know  one’s  felf.  What  the  ealiefl  ? To  give 
advice  to  others.  How  ffiall  we  beft  attain  to  virtue  ? By 
abllaining  from  all  that  we  blame  in  others.  Parents  may  ex- 
pedl  from  their  children  that  obedience  which  they  paid  to 
their  own  parents.  Take  more  pains  to  correft  the  blemiffies 
of  the  mind,  than  thofe  of  the  face.  Stop  the  mouth  of  (lan- 
der by  prudence.  Be  careful  not  to  do  that  yourfelf,  which 
you  blame  in  another.  Friends  (hould  be  remembered  when 
abfent,  as  well  as  when  prefent.”  Laertius.  Brucker  by 
Enfield,  vol.  i.  For  an  account  of  his  philofophical  doc- 
trines and  other  particulars,  we  refer  to  the  article  Ionic 
SeM. 

THALETAS  of  Crete,  a famous  lyric  poet,  celebrated 
by  all  antiquity  as  a nudical  mufician,  is  faid  to  have  delivered 
the  Lacedaemonians  from  the  peftilence  by  the  fweetnefs  of 
his  lyre  ; but  creduhty  in  the  powers  of  mufic  muH  be  very 
ftrong  indeed,  in  thofe  who  could  believe  it  poffible  for  mu- 
fic to  drive  away  the  pellilence.  Thaletas,  however,  was 
univerfally  believed  to  have  pofleffed  this  power ; but  it  is 
impoffible  to  render  the  fadf  credible,  without  qualifying  it 
by  feveral  circumftances  omitted  in  the  relation.  In  the  firft 
place,  it  is  certain  that  this  poet  was  received  among  the  La- 
cedaemonians during  the  plague,  by  command  of  an  oracle  ; 
that  by  virtue  of  this  miffion,  all  the  poetry  of  the  hymns 
which  he  fung,  mull  have  confifted  of  prayers  and  Applica- 
tions, in  order  to  avert  the  anger  of  the  gods  againll  the 
people,  whom  he  exhorted  to  facrifices,  expiations,  purifica- 
tions, and  many  other  afts  of  devotion ; which,  however 
fuperftitious,  could  not  fail  to  agitate  the  minds  of  the  mul- 
titude, and  to  produce  nearly  the  fame  effedls  as  public  fafts, 
and,  in  Catholic  countries,  proceffions,  at  prefent,  in  times 
of  danger,  by  exalting  tne  courage,  and  by  animating  hope. 

The  difeafe  having,  probably,  reached  its  higheft  pitch 
of  malignity  when  the  mufician  arrived,  muft  afterwards 
have  become  lefs  contagious  by  degrees ; till,  at  length, 
ceafing  of  itfelf,  by  the  air  wafting  away  the  feeds  of  infec  - 
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tion,  and  recovering  its  former  purity,  the  extirpation  of 
the  difeafe  was  attributed  by  the  people  to  the  mufic  of 
Thaletas,  who  had  been  thought  the  foie  mediator,  to  whom 
they  owed  their  happy  deliverance. 

This  is  probably  what  Plutarch  means,  who  tells  the 
ftory  ; and  what  Homer  meant,  in  attributing  the  ceffatior 
of  the  plague  among  the  Greeks,  at  the  fiege  of  Troy,  to 
mufic. 

“ With  hymns  divine  the  joyous  banquet  ends. 

The  Paeans  lengthen’d  till  the  fun  defeends  ; 

The  Greeks  rellor’d,  the  grateful  notes  prolong  ; 
Apollo  liftens,  and  approves  the  fong.” 

Pope’s  Homer’s  Iliad,  book  i. 

For  the  poet,  in  this  pa(Tage,  feems  only  to  fay,  that  Apollo 
was  rendered  favourable,  and  had  delivered  the  Greeks  from 
the  fcourge  with  which  they  were  attacked,  in  confequence 
of  Chryfeis  having  been  reftored  to  her  father,  and  of  facri- 
fices and  offerings. 

This  poet-mufician  has  been  confounded  by  fome  writers 
with  Thales  the  celebrated  Milefian  philofopher;  but  ac- 
cording; to  Plutarch  (in  Lycurg.)  he  was  cotemporary  with 
Lycurgus  the  Spartan  legiflator,  and  lived  about  three  hun- 
dred years  after  the  Trojan  war.  Plutarch  alfo  informs  us, 
that  though  Thaletas  was  only  llyled  a lyric  poet  and  mu- 
fician, he  was  likewife  a great  philofopher  and  politician  ; 
infomuch  that  Lycurgus  brought  him  from  Crete,  when  he 
returned  from  his  travels,  to  Sparta,  in  order  to  have  af- 
fiftance  from  him,  in  eftabhffiing  his  new  form  of  govern- 
ment. His  odes,  continues  Plutarch,  were  fo  many  exhort- 
ations to  obedience  and  concord,  which  he  enforced  by  the 
fweetnefs  of  his  voice  and  melody.  Plato,  likewife,  deferibes 
his  captivating  manner  of  finging ; and  Plutarch,  in  his 
Dialogue  on  Mufic,  aferibes  to  Thaletas  many  mufical  com- 
pofitions  and  inventions  : fuch  as  Paeans,  and  new  meafures 
in  verfe,  as  well  as  rhythms  in  mufic,  which  he  had  acquired 
from  the  flute-playing  of  Olympus,  whom  he  at  firft  had 
imitated.  Porphyry,  in  his  Life  of  Pythagoras,  fays  that 
this  philofopher  ufed  to  amufe  himfelf  with  finging  the  old 
Paeans  of  Thaletas ; and  Athenaeus  likewife  tells  us,  that 
the  Spartans  long  continued  to  fing  his  airs ; and,  accord- 
ing to  the  fcholiaft  on  Pindar,  this  poet-mufician  was  the  firft 
who  compofed  the  Hyporchemes  for  the  armed,  or  military 
dance. 

There  was  another  poet  and  mufician  of  the  name  of 
Thaletas,  who  was  likewife  a Cretan,  but  who  flouri(hed 
much  later  than  the  cotemporary  and  friend  of  Lycurgus. 

THALFANG,  in  Geography,  a town  of  France,  in  the 
department  of  the  Sarre  ; 1 1 miles  S.S.W.  of  Traarbach. 

THALHEIM,  a citadel  of  Bavaria,  in  the  territory  of 
Nuremberg  ; 6 miles  S.E.  of  Herlbruck. 

THALIA,  in  Botany,  was  fo  named  by  Linnjeus,  in 
memory  of  John  Thalius,  a phyfician  at  Nordhaufen,  in 
Germany,  who  wrote  Sylva  Hercynta,  a catalogue  of  the 
plants  of  the  Hercynian  foreft  towards  Saxony,  which  ac- 
companies the  Hortus  Medicus  of  Joachim  Cameranus,  both 
having  been  printed  together  at  Franefort  on  the  Maine  in 
1588  ; and  they  are  both  illuftrated  by  excellent  wooden 
cuts.  Thalius  died  in  1587,  of  a fradfured  thigh,  in  con- 
fequence of  a fall  from  his  carriage.  His  work  abounds 
with  original  deferiptions  and  remarks ; but  as  Haller  ob- 
ferves,  it  is  not  eafy  to  afeertain  all  the  numerous  fpecies  or 
varieties  of  which  he  treats.  The  genus  before  us  was  ori- 
ginally called  CoRTUSA  by  Plumier  ; but  that  name  remains 
with  a very  different  plant,  as  the  reader  will  find  in  its  pro- 
per place. — Linn.  Gen.  4.  Schreb.  6.  Willd.  Sp.  PI. 
V.  I.  15.  Ait.  Hort.  Kew.  v.  i.  3.  Rofcoe  Tr.  of  Linn. 
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Soc.  V.  8.  340.  t.  20.  f.  3.  Brown  Prodr.  Nov.  Hoil.  v.  i. 
307.  Purfn  584.  Juff.  63.  (Cortufa;  Plum.  Gen.  26. 
t.  8.  Peronia ; Redout.  Liliac.  v.  6.  342. ) — Clafs  and  order, 
Monandria  Monogynia.  Nat.  Ord.  Scitaminea,  Linn.  Canna, 
Juff.  Canned,  Brown. 

Gen.  Ch.  Cal.  Penanth  fuperior,  of  three  equal,  ovato- 
lanceolate,  permanent  leaves.  Cor.  of  one  petal,  irregular. 
Tube  none.  Limb  double;  the  outer  divided  to  the  bafe 
into  thi-ee  equal,  oblong,  concave  fegments,  much  longer 
than  the  calyx  : inner  two-lipped  ; its  upper  lip  convolute, 
abrupt,  nightly  three-lobed,  hardly'  fo  long  as  the  outer 
limb  ; lower  twice  as  long,  deeply  three-lobed,  with  two 
awl-Oiaped  appendages,  the  central  lobe  contrafted  in  the 
middle.  Stam.  Filament  one,  declining,  linear,  depreffed, 
the  length  of  the  upper  lip,  and  attached  to  one  of  its 
edges ; anther  fimple,  ovate,  of  one  cell,  opening  inwards. 
Ptji.  Germen  inferior,  roundifh  ; ilyle  cylindrical,  longer 
than  the  ftamen,  revolute ; ftigma  irregular,  ringent,  per- 
forated, beai'dlefs.  Per'ic.  Berry  oval,  of  one  cell,  with  a 
thin  pulp.  Seed  folitary,  lai-ge,  oval,  with  a large  horny 
albumen,  and  a folitary,  central,  curved  embryo,  accom- 
panied by  an  empty  cell. 

Eff.  Ch.  Calyx  of  three  leaves.  Corolla  of  one  petal, 
in  five  deep  unequal  fegments,  without  a tube.  Anther 
fimple,  ovate.  Style  recurved.  Stigma  ringent,  perforated. 
Berry  with  one  feed. 

Obf.  The  characlers  and  ftrudlure  of  the  flower  have  in 
few  genera  been  involved  in  fo  much  uncertainty  as  in  Thalia. 
We  have  endeavoured  to  draw  up  as  correft  a defcription  as 
we  could,  from  Mr.  Sowerby’s  excellent  plate  of  Thalia 
dealhata,  publifhed  in  1794,  by  the  late  Mr.  Frafer,  and  de- 
lineated under  our  infpeftion.  Mr.  Brown’s  learned  remarks 
have  affifted  us  as  to  the  feed.  The  above  defcription  will 
be  found  to  agree  with  Plumier’s  account  of  the  original 
fpecies,  as  far  as  any  thing  can  be  underftood  from  thence  ; 
leaving  little  doubt  that  the  two  plants  in  queftion  form  one 
genus.  Linnseus  has  left  many  manufcript  corredlions  of  his 
generic  charafters  of  Thalia,  we  know  not  from  whence  de- 
rived, which,  though  they  accord  as  far  as  they  go  with 
our  obfervations,  do  not  fuperfede  them.  The  prefent  genus, 
no  doubt,  is  next  akin  to  Maranta,  but  their  differences 
will  appear  evident  from  a comparifon  of  their  defcriptions. 
They  both  belong  to  the  new  order  of  Canna,  or  Cannes, 
recently  feparated  by  Mr.  Rofcoe  and  Mr.  Brown  from  the 
Linnsean  Scitamine^.  See  that  article. 

I.  T.  geniculata.  Diftant-flowered  Thalia.  Linn.  Sp. 
Pl.  3.  Willd.  n.  I.  Swart»'Obf.  9.  (Cortufa  arundinacea, 
amplis  cannacori  foliis  ; Plum.  Gen.  26.  Ic.  98.  t.  108. 
f.  I.)— -Leaves  ovate.  Flowers  remote,  alternate.  Braifeas 
oblong  — Native  of  the  Weft  Indies,  but  hitherto  feen  by 
Plumier  only.  His  figures  are  our  only  certain  authority 
for  this  fpecies  ; for  Dr.  Swartz  has  well  obferved,  that  the 
fynonyms  which  authors  have  accumulated,  do  not  belong 
to  it ; and  that  what  Rottboll  has  defcribed  and  figured, 
feems  more  akin  to  T-  cannaformh,  hereafter  mentioned.  We 
have  indeed  fpecimens,  gathered  by  Mr.  Frafer  in  1810,  in 
Cuba,  near  the  Havannah,  which  greatly  refemble  Plumier’s 
figure,  and  may  be  his  plant,  though  from  the  impoftibility 
of  examining  their  frudlification,  we  dare  not  affert  them  to 
be  fo.  Neverthelefs  we  fhall  deferibe  them,  that  botanifts 
may  form  thejr  own  opinion.  Jlem  is  feveral  feet  in 

height,  eredl,  round,  fmooth,  leafy,  alternately  branched. 
Leaves  alternate,  ovate,  pointed,  fmooth,  above  a foot  long, 
with  one  rib,  and  many  fine  tranfverfe  curved  veins.  Fooi- 
fialk  fheathing,  compreffed,  half  as  long  as  the  leaf,  with  an 
oblong,  cylindrical  knot  at  the  fummit.  Panicle  fubdivided, 
with  long,  linear,  obtufe,  fiat,  credi  fcales,  or  general  braSeas, 
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at  each  fubdivifion.  Fh’vjer-Jlalks  zigzag,  knotty,  round, 
two  or  three  inches  long.  Partial  hraBeas  two  at  each  knot, 
the  outermoft  much  the  largeft,  embracing  and  concealing 
the  other,  an  inch  in  length,  elliptic-oblong,  green,  finely- 
ribbed,  clothed  with  fcattered  flrining  hairs.  Between  thefe 
hraBeas  is  fituated  a pair  of  flowers,  whofe  dried  corolla  is 
partly  purple,  and  whofe  pale,  much  convoluted  and  wrinkled 
lip  bears  fome  refemblance  to  Plumier’s  figure. 

2.  T.  dealhata.  Mealy  Thalia.  Rofcoe  Tr.  of  Linn. 

Soc.  v.  8.  340.  Dryand.  in  Ait.  n.  I.  Parlh  n.  r. 

Frafer’s  fingle  plate.  Curt.  Mag.  t.  1690.  (Peronia 
ftricta  ; Redout.  Liliac.  t.  342.) — Leaves  ovate.  Flowers 
crowded.  Eradleas  ovate,  mealy. — Native  of  impenetrable 
fwamps  in  South  Carolina,  flowering  in  Auguft  and  Sep- 
tember. Mr.  Purfh  fays  it  was  firft  difeovered  there  by 
T.  Millington,  efq.  Living  plants  were  brought  to  Eng- 
land by  the  late  Mr.  Frafer  in  179 1,  by  which  this  hand- 
fome  and  curious  fpecies  firft  became  knovrn  to  botanifts. 
Its  root  is  of  courfe  perennial.  Stem  four  or  five  feet  high, 
eredl,  round,  fmooth  ; leafy  at  the  bottom ; panicled  at 
the  top,  covered  with  a filvery  meaiinefs,  which  clothes  alfo 
the  general  as  well  as  partial  braBeas,  and  is  eafily  rubbed 
off  by  a touch.  Leaves  light  green,  fmooth,  above  a foot 
long,  on  round  fheathing  flalhs,  with  a knot  at  the  top. 
General  Iracleas  lanceolate,  concave,  convolute,  a fpan  long. 
F lower -flalks  aggregate  or  compound.  Partial  braefeas 
crowded,  in  pairs,  much  more  tumid,  ovate,  - and  fhorter 
than  in  the  foregoing,  each  pair  containing  two  purple 

flowers,  whofe  ftrudlure  is  detailed  in  our  generic  charadler. 
Fruit  purple,  the  fize  of  a hazel-nut,  flightly  pulpy. 

3.  T.  cannteformis.  Elliptical  Thalia.  Forft.  Prodr.  i. 
Willd.  n.  3.  Buchanan  in  Symes’s  Embaffy  to  Ava,  ed.  2. 
v.  3.  305.  t.  21. — Leaves  elliptical.  Partial  bradleas  linear- 
lanceolate,  fhorter  than  the  divided  partial  flower -ftalk.—- 
Native  of  moift  woods  in  the  remote  iflands  of  the  Eaft 
Indies,  and  the  New  Hebrides,  flowering  in  March  and 
April.  The flem  is  folid,  branched,  round,  fmooth,  leafy, 
divaricated  at  the  joints.  Leaves  alternate,  broadly  ellip- 
tical, pointed,  fmooth,  on  round  fheathing^j/L.  Panicle  ter- 
minal, with  long,  {lender,  pendulous  branches,  upon  which  the 
flowers  are  arranged  pretty  clofely.  Every  pair  of  long  nar- 
row partial  braBeas  contains  a divided  ftalk,  bearing  two  large 
white  flowers,  each  with  the  rudiment  of  another  at  its  bale. 
The  corolla  is  fomewhat  tubular,  and  the  lower  lip  of  its 
inner  limb  has  two  large  equal  lobes,  but  in  other  refpedls 
the  parts  of  frudfification  feem  to  anfwer  well  enough  to 
the  generic  charadler.  The  fruit,  however,  which  muff 
fettle  that  point,  is  unknown. 

Our  learned  and  highly  valued  friend  Mr.  Rofcoe  has  fug- 
gefted,  that  the  Maranta  Cachihou,  Jacq.  Fragm.  Bot.  52. 
t.  69  and  70,  of  which  we  have  a fpecimen  gathered  by 
Mr.  Maffon  at  St.  Kitt’s,  may  probably  be  a Thalia.  Its 
feed  certainly  confirms  this  opinion,  but  the  parts  of  the 
flower  are  not  yet  fufficiently  defcribed  to  authorize  any 
conclufion,  nor  can  we  unravel  their  ftrudlure  from  the 
dried  plant.  Whatever  becomes  of  this  fpecies,  the  Ma~ 
ranta  Cajupo,  t,  63.  f.  4,  of  the  fame  work,  and  M.  Ca- 
fupito,  t.  64.  f.  2,  mull  affuredly  be  referred  to  the  fame 
genus. 

Thalia,  in  Mythology,  one  of  the  nine  Mufes,  who  pre- 
fided  over  comedy  and  pailorals.  She  is  diftinguifhed  from 
the  other  Mufes  by  her  maflr,  and  from  the  tragi«  Mufe 
by  her  fhepherd’s  crook  ; her  afpedl  is  likewife  meaner  than 
that  of  Melpomene,  and  her  drefs  fhorter  and  lefs  noble 
than  that  of  the  other  Mufes. 

Thalia  was  alfo  the  name  of  one  of  the  Grace*. 
THALICTRUM,  in  Botany,  may  poflibly  be,  as  gene.. 
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rally  fupjwfed,  the  of  Diofcorides,  from  whom 

the  name  is  adopted.  That  point,  however,  was  not  deter- 
mined by  Dr.  Sibthorp,  though  he  noticed  five  fpecies  of 
this  genus  in  Greece  or  its  neighbourhood.  The  above 
name  is,  by  Ambrofini  and  others,  derived  from  to 

be  green  and fiouriJJutng.  Some  old  authors  occafionally  write 
it  Thalietrum. — Linn.  Gen.  280.  Schreb.  277.  Willd. 
Sp.  PI.  V.  2.  1295.  Mart.  Mill.  Didl.  v.  4.  Sm.  FI. 
Brit.  583.  Prodr.  FI.  Graec.  Sibth.  v.  i.  378.  Ait. 
Hort.  Kew.  V.  3.  346.  Purfli  388.  JulT.  232.  Tourn. 

t.  143.  Lamarck  Illullr.  t.  497.  Gasrtn.  t.  74 Clafs 

and  order,  Polyandria  Polygynia.  Nat.  Ord.  MuUiftliqute, 
Linn.  Ranunculacea,  .Tuff. 

Gen.  Ch.  Cal.  none,  except  the  corolla  be  taken  for 
fuch.  Cor.  Petals  four  or  five,  roundilh,  obtufe,  concave, 
deciduous.  Siam.  Filaments  numerous,  dilated  upwards, 
compreffed,  longer  than  the  corolla ; anthers  terminal,  ob- 
long, ereft.  Pijl.  Germens  fuperior,  numerous,  moftly 
{talked,  roundilh  ; ftyles  none ; lligmas  thickifh.  There 
are  alfo  feveral  very  Ihort  imperfedt  pillils.  Perk.  none. 
Seeds  feveral,  ovate,  furrowed,  vvithout  any  appendage. 

Elf.  Ch.  Calyx  none.  Petals  four  or  five.  Seeds 
naked,  without  appendages. 

Obf.  Linnaeus  remarks,  that  his  T.  tuherofum  and  cor- 
nutum  have  five  petals  ; dioicum  has  the'  ftamens  and  pillils 
on  feparate  plants  ; aquilegifolium  and  contortum  have  {talked 
pendulous  feeds,  furnilhed  with  three  dilated  or  winged  an- 
gles ; moreover,  that  the  number  of  ftamens  and  piftils  dif- 
fers in  the  different  fpecies,  being  fomet/imes  lefs  than  the 
charadters  of  the  clafs  and  order  require. 

This  is  a very  diftindl  well-marked  genus  of  perennial 
herbaceous  plants,  all  natives  of  the  cold  or  temperate 
climates  of  Europe  and  North  America.  The  leaves  are 
compound,  with  roundilh,  rarely  oblong,  lobed  or  notched 
hajlets ; paler,  or  glaucous,  underneath  ; ufually  fmooth. 
Injlorefcence  panicled.  Flowers  white  or  yellowilh,  with 
fome  night  tinge  of  purple,  generally  of  an  elegant  feathery 
appearance.  Fourteen  fpecies  are  defcribed  in  Linn.  Sp. 
PI. ; twenty-one  in  Syft.  Veg.  ed.  14.  Willdenow  has 
twenty-three.  Four  are  Britilh.  Nineteen  are  enumerated 
in  Mr.  Aiton’s  Hortus  Kewenfis.  Their  qualities  in  ge- 
neral are  believed  to  be  of  an  acrid  nature,  like  thofe  of 
Ranunculus  and  Clematis  ; but  milder. 

We  have  fome  additions  and  corredtions  to  make,  which 
require  a compendious  review  of  the  whole  genus. 

1.  T.  alpin'um.  Alpine  Meadow-Rue.  Linn.  Sp.  PI. 
767.  Willd.  n.  I.  FI.  Brit.  n.  i.  Engl.  Bot.  t.  262. 
Lightf.  286.  t.  13.  f.  I.  FI.  Dan.  t.  ii.  (T.  mini- 
mum montanum  atro-rubens,  foliis  fplendentibus  ; Raii 
Syn.  204.  Boerh.  Ind.  Alt.  v.  i.  44.  t.  i.) — Stem  per- 
fedtly  fimple,  and  almoft  naked.  duller  fimple,  termi- 
nal. — Native  of  moift  black  bogs,  or  the  turfy  margins 
of  alpine  rills,  on  the  loftieft  mountains  of  Lapland,  Scot- 
land, and  Wales,  flowering  in  June.  The  root  is  peren- 
nial, creeping,  with  a few  fimple  fibres.  Stem  eredt,  about 
fix  inches  high,  round,  glaucous  or  purplilh,  with  one  leaf, 
•more  or  lefs  compound,  aboiit  the  middle.  Radical  leaves 
feveral,  ftalked,  eredt,  half  as  tall  as  the  Item  ; firft  ternate; 
then  either  again  ternate,  or  pinnate  ; the  leaflets  roundilh, 
or  wedge-lhaped,  veiny  ; glaucous  beneath.  Clujler  at  firft 
drooping,  then  eredt,  of  eight  or  ten  alternate  Jlowers, 
whofe  petals,  and  eight  or  ten  Jilaments,  are  either  white  or 
purple ; their  anthers  orange.  Germens  two  or  four  only, 
roundilh,  green,  each  with  a whitilh,  broadly-lanceolate, 
divaricated,  downy  Jligma,  about  its  own  length.  Linnaeus 
defcribes  twelve  Jlamens,  and  eight  piftils. 

2.  T.  fcetidum.  Foetid  Meadow-rue.  Linn.  Sp.  PI. 
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768.  Willd-  n.  2.  Ait.  n.  2.  “ Waldft.  et  Kitaib” 

Hung.  V.  2.  190.  t.  174.”  (T.  minimum  foetidiflimum  ; 

Bauh.  Prodr.  147.  Pluk.  Phyt.  t.  65.  f.  4.  Morif- 

fedt.  9.  t.  20.  f.  13.  T.  n.  1140  ; Hall.  Hill.  v.  2.  58.) 
— Stem  panicled,  round,  leafy,  Leaves  triply  compound, 
minutely  downy  on  both  fides.  Flowers  drooping.  Petals 

{lightly  hairy.  Stigmas  auricled  at  the  bafe Native  of 

France,  Switzerland,  and  Siberia,  flowering  in  May.  A 
fpecies  of  a delicate  afpedl,  and  glaucous  hue,  about  a foot 
high,  with  innumerable,  fmall,  rounded,  lobed,  tender  leaf- 
lets. The  petals  are  externally  reddilh,  efpecially  in  the 
young  plant,  and  finely  downy  or  hairy.  Stamens  long  and 
capillary.  Seeds  ovate,  ftrongly  furrowed,  crowned  with 
the  permanent  flirivelled  Jligmas,  whofe  dilated  or  auricled 
bafe  is  diftinguilliable  in  our  Swifs  fpecimens.  This  laft 
charadler  is,  in  the  Supplementum,  p.  271,  made  the  pecu- 
liar mark  of  T.  Jlyloideum,  there  defcribed  from  a Siberian 
fpecimen,  which  Linnseus  did  not  recognize  as  his  own 
T.  fatidum.  The  fyloideum,  Willd.  n.  22,  is  therefore  to 
be  ftruck  out.  Several  Swifs  botanifts  have  confounded  the 
fpecies  before  us  with  T.  minus,  hereafter  defcribed,  which 
is  Haller’s  n.  1139.  That  eminent  writer  had  fome  doubts 
refpedling  the  difference  between  the  two,  which  we  Ihall 
attempt  to  remove  when  we  come  to  the  other,  Linnaeus 
having  placed  them  far  afunder.  The  fatidum  is  faid  to  ex- 
hale a very  bad  and  powerful  odour,  like  Geranium  rohertia- 
num,  or,  as  Haller  fays,  the  urine  of  cats. 

3.  T.  tuherofum.  Tuberous-rooted  Meadow-rue.  Linn. 
Sp.  PI.  768.  Willd.  n.  3.  Ait.  n.  3.  Mill.  Ic.  v.  2. 
177.  t.  265.  f.  2.  (Oenanthe  Myconi ; Dalech.  Hill.  785. 
Ranunculus  thaliftri  folio  minor,  afphodeli  radice ; Morif. 
fe£l.  4.  t.  28.  f.  13.) — Leaflets  rounded,  glaucous,  fmooth. 
Petals  five.  Root  tuberous.  — Native  of  Spain  and  the 
Pyrenees.  A hardy  perennial  in  our  gardens,  flowering  in 
June,  but  confined  to  the  more  curious  colledlions.  The 
root  confifts  of  ovate  knobs.  Herb  fmooth,  a foot  or  more 
in  height,  of  a light  glaucous  green.  Flowers  panicled, 
not  numerous,  diftinguiflied  by  their  five  large,  ovate,  white 
petals,  and  fmall  figmas.  Morifon’s  figure  is  badly  copied 
from  that  of  Dalechamp. 

4.  T.  Cornuti.  Canadian  Meadow-rue.  Linn.  Sp.  PI. 
768.  Willd.  n.  4.  Ait.  n.  4.  Purlli  n.  i.  (T.  cana- 
denfe ; Cornut.  Canad.  186.  t.  187.  T.  femine  triquetro, 
foliis  aquilegia;  ; Morif.  fe6l.  9.  t.  20.  f.  15.)  — Leaflets 
rounded,  three-lobed,  glaucous,  fmooth.  Panicles  terminal. 
Flowers  dioecious.  Petals  five..  Root  fibrous.  — On  the 
banks  of  rivers,  and  in  wet  meadows,  . from  Canada  to 
New  England,  flowering  in  June  and  July.  Root  perennial. 
Stem  from  two  to  three  feet  high.  Flowers  fmall,  greenifh- 
yellow.  Purjh.  Cornuti  fays  the  unexpanded  petals  are 
pale  purple  ; the  famens  white,  numerous,  with  yellow 
anthers.  Seeds  triangular.  The  dioecious  nature  of  the 
flowers,  which  we  have  had  no  opportunity  of  obferving, 

was  firft  noticed  in  Hort.  Kew. 

5.  T.  dioicum.  Dioecious  Early  Meadow-rue.  Linn. 
Sp.  PI.  768.  Willd.  n.  5.  Ait.  n,  5.  Purfli  n.  2. 

Muhlenb.  Cat.  54 Leaflets  heart-lhaped,  many-lobed, 

very  fmooth.  Panicles  axillary.  Flowers  dioecious.  Petals 
not  longer  than  the  filaments  or  germens.  Stigmas  almoft 
capillary. — Native  of  fliady  woods  and  the  banks  of  rivers, 
from  Canada  to  Virginia,  flowering  from  May  to  July,  ac- 
cording to  Purfh,  who  fays  the flowers  are  white.  He  con- 
ceives his  plant  to  be  the  fame  with  T.  lavigatum  of  Michaux, 
FI.  Boreali-Amer.  v.  i.  322,  who  confefles  his  inability  to 
determine  the  North  American  ThaliBra,  they  being  almoft 
all  dioecious.  Specimens  from  the  late  Dr.  Muhlenberg,  now 
before  u%  and  agreeing  exadlly  with  thofe  fent  by  Kalm  to 

Linnaeus, 
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Linnaeus,  as  recorded  in  Sp.  PI.,  are  certainly  dioecious, 
about  a foot  high,  very  fmooth,  with  thrice-ternate  leaves, 
whofe  lobes  are  ufually  from  five  to  feven,  blunt,  and  rather 
lhallow  ; both  their  furfaces  reticulated  with  llightly  pro- 
minent veins.  Panicles  folitary  or  in  pairs  from  the  bofoms 
of  the  leaves,  fomewhat  umbellate,  on  long  ftalks,  and  often 
accompanied  by  a long-ftalked  folitary  flo%ver.  Petals  of 
the  male Jlowers  white  or  reddilh,  ovate,  ribbed,  the  length 
of  the  very  flender  numerous  jilaments,  whofe  anthers  are 
yellow,  very  narrow,  pointed  : thofe  of  the  female  flowers 
much  fmaller  and  rounder,  white  or  greenifh,  hardly  fo  long 
as  the  little,  oval,  ribbed  germens.  The  Jligmas  are  very 
flender,  and  remain  in  a prominent,  almofl;  capillary,  form, 
on  the  ovate -oblong,  ftriated  feeds. 

6.  T.  elatum.  Tall  Meadow-rue.  Jacq.  Kort.  Vind. 
v.  3.  49.  t.  95.  Willd.  n.  6.  Ait.  n.  6. — Leaflets  ovate, 
ihree-lpbed,  fmooth,  fomewhat  notched.  Panicle  much 
branched,  ternainal.  Flowers  ereft.  Filaments  capillary. 

Stigmas  ovate,  fhort Native  of  Flungary.  Introduced 

into  England  by  Mr.  Hunnemann  in  1794-  A hardy 
perennial,  flowering  from  June  to  Auguft.  Alton.  An 
unnamed  fpecimen  in  the  Linnasan  herbarium  manifeftly 
agrees  with  Jacquin’s  plant,  which  is  four  feet  or  more  in 
height.  The  Jlem  is  more  furrowed  in  our  fpecimen  than 
he  reprefents.  The  leaves  are  ternate  from  their  very  bafe, 
then  twice  or  thrice  pinnate,  glaucous,  incorreftly  three- 
lobed,  and  fomewhat  cut  befides.  Flowers  white,  ereft, 
in  an  upright  compound  panicle.  Petals  ovate,  rather  fmall, 
fometimes  purplifh.  Filaments  of  equal  thicknefs  through- 
out, about  thrice  the  length  of  their  oblong,  linear,  pointed 
anthers,  which  Jacquin  reprefents  rather  fliorter  and  rounder 
than  we  find  them.  Germens  angular.  Seeds  elliptic- 
oblong,  glaucous,  furrowed,  crowned  with  the  fliort  (hrivel- 
ed  Jligmas. 

"].'Y.majus.  Greater  Meadow-rue.  Jacq.  Auftr.  v.  5.  9. 
t.  420.  Willd.  n.  7.  FI.  Brit.  n.  3.  Engl.  Bot.  t.  611. 
— Leaflets  roundifli,  fomewhat  heart-fhaped,  three-cleft ; 
glaucous  beneath.  Panicle  leafy,  with  aggregate  branches. 
Flowers  drooping. — Native  of  woods  and  bufhy  places  in 
Auftria,  Hungary,  Mount  Athos,  and  the  north  of  England, 
perennial,  flowering  in  June  and  July.  The  late  Mr.  Robfon 
of  Darlington  found  it  at  Baydales,  near  that  town,  as  well 
as  on  the  margin  of  Ulls-water,  Cumberland.  This  is 
about  the  fize  of  the  laft,  but  the  leaves  are  of  a darker  green 
on  the  upper  fide,  very  glaucous  beneath.  The  branches 
of  the  panicle  grow  feveral  together,  from  the  bofoms  of  the 
upper  leaves,  and  the  flowers,  at  lead  tlieir  Jlamens,  are  pen- 
dulous, with  longer  anthers  than  the  preceding.  The  petals 
moreover  are  green.  In  the  germens  and  Jligmas  we  perceive 
no  particular  diftindfion. 

8.  T.  medium.  Intermediate  Meadow-rue.  Jacq.  Hort. 
Vind.  V.  3.  50.  t.  96.  Willd.  n.  8.  Ait.  n.  8.— Leaflets 
oblong-wedge-fliaped,  three-cleft,  notched  ; the  uppermoft 
lanceolate.  Panicle  much  branched,  (lightly  leafy.  Stamens 
fpreading. — Native  of  hilly  fituations  in  Hungary.  A 
hardy  perennial,  flowering  in  June  and  July,  introduced  at 
Kew,  by  Mr.  Hunneman,  in  1789.  Specimens  in  the 
herbarium  of  Linnaeus,  from  the  Upfal  garden,  which  he 
fufpedled  might  be  T-  tuherofum,  n.  3,  appear  rather  to  belong 
to  the  prefent  fpecies,  which  differs  from  the  two  laft  in  the 
narrownefs  of  its  leajlets,  agreeing  with  them  in  the  germens 
and  Jligmas.  The  panicle  is  more  like  elatum  than  majus-. 
The  Jlamens  are  not  , pendulous,  but  divaricated.  Petals 
elliptical,  greenifh.  Leaves  light  green,  fomewhat  glau- 
cous. 

o.  T.  minus.  Lefler  Meadow-rue.  Linn.  Sp.  PI.  769. 
W did.  n.  9.  FI.  Brit.  n.  z.  Engl.  Bot.  t.  1 1 . FI.  Dan. 


t.  732.  Jac<j.  Auftr.  v.  5.  9.  t.  419.  Segu.  Veron.  476. 
Vill.  Dauph.  V.  3.  713.  Ger.  Em.  1251.  (T.  alpinum 

minus  faxatile,  rutje  folio,  ftaminibus  luteis  ; Segu.  Veron. 
476.  t.  II.) — Leaflets  roundifh,  three-cleft,  notched,  fome»- 
wFat  glaucous  on  both  fides.  Panicle  (lightly  leafy. 
Flowers  pendulous. — Native  of  various  parts  of  Europe, 
from  Sweden  to  Greece,  generally  on  a limeftone  or  chalky 
foil,  flowering  in  June  and  July.  Our  Britifh  plant  pre- 
cifely  agrees  with  what  was  found  in  Gothland  by  LinnEeus, 
though  he  fubfequently  confounded  “ things  innumerable, 
both  fmall  and  great,”  under  T.  minus.  The  true  one  is  a 
bufhy  fpreading  herbaceous  perennial,  of  humble  growth, 
generally  but  a foot  high,  fmooth,  of  a glaucous  hue,  with 
tints  of  violet.  Leajlets  rather  fmall,  various  in  breadth. 
Panicle  moderately  branched.  Flowers  pendulous,  though 
the  ftalks  become  more  eredf  when  in  feed.  Petals  elliptical, 
concave,  light  purple,  fometimes  jagged  or  fringed.  Stamens 
capillary.  Anthers  long,  linear,  pointed,  as  in  the  laft. 
Germens  and  feeds_  fmall.  Linnseus’s  fpecific  definition, 
foUis  fexpartitis,  has  puzzled  every  body,  and  is  inapplicable 
to  any  thing  ever  taken  for  the  prefent  fpecies.  He  perhaps 
meant  that  each  leaf  confifted  of  fix  primary  divifions,  which 
is  moftly  the  cafe. 

10.  T.  rugofum.  Rugged  Meadow-rue.  Ait.  ed.  1. 
v.  2.  262.  ed.  i.  n.  10.  Willd.  n,  10.  Purfh  n,  3.  Muh- 
lenb.  Cat.  54 — Leaflets  ovate  or  lanceolate,  rugged,  veiny, 
bluntly  lobed.  Stem  round,  ftriated.  Panicle  corymbofe. 
Flowers  eredf. — On  the  banks  of  rivers,  and  in  fwamps, 
from  Pennfylvania  to  Carolina,  flowering  from  June  to 
Auguft.  Perennial,  very  tall,  fometimes  above  five  feet 
high.  Flowers  white.  Purjh.  The  habit  of  this  plant  is 
more  like  fome  of  the  large  fpecies  hereafter  defcribed,  with 
a large  terminal  denfe,  almoft  Icaflefs,  tufted  panicle.  Stamens 
capillary.  Anthers  linear. 

11.  "P . fibirictm.  Siberian  Meadow-rue.  Linn.  Sp.  PI. 
769.  Willd.  n.  II.  Ait.  n.  II.  (T.  orientale minimum, 
fumarise  folio  ; Tourn.  Cor.  20.  Willd.') — “ Leaves  in 
three  divifions  ; leaflets  fomewhat  reflexed,  fliarply  cut. 
Flowers  drooping.” — Found  by  Gmelin  in  Siberia  ; and  by 
Tournefort,  if  we  are  right  in  his  fynonym,  in  Armenia. 
Linnaeus  doubtingly  cites  a fynonym  of  Seguir,  which, 
after  Haller,  we  have  referred  to  T.  minus.  His  account  of 
the  prefent  fpecies,  of  which  we  know  nothing,  is,  that  its 
habit  accords  with  T,  minus,  or  purpurafcens,  but  the  leajlets 
are  fmall,  but  one-fixth  as  large  as  thofe  fpecies,  glaucous 
like  Rue  or  Fumitory.  Stem  green,  copioufly  panicled. 
Panicle  brown  at  its  divarications.  It  flowers  later,  at  the 
fame  time  as  Jlaviim  and  dmcum. 

12.  'V.  fquarrofum.  Squarrofe  Meadow-rue.  Willd. 
n.  12. — “ Leaflets  three-cleft  or  undivided.  Footftalks 
membranous,  winged,  clafping  the  ftem.  Flowers  droop- 
ing.”— Native  of  Siberia.  IJiffers  from  all  the  foregoing 
fpecies  which  have  drooping  Jlowers,  in  the  ftrudfure  of  its 
footjlalk.  The  leaves  are  repeatedly  compound,  as  in  the 
reft  ; their  lateral  lehjlets  moftly  ovate,  acute,  and  entire, 
but  the  terminal,  and  even  the  uppermoft  lateral  ones,  are 
divided  or  three-cleft.  Footjlalk  greatly  dilated  at  the  bafe, 
with  orbicular  membranous  wings,  toothed  at  the  margin. 
There  are  alfo  leffer  orbicular  toothed  auricles,  upon  the 
partial  footftalks,  by  which  mark  the  fpecies‘ , is  eafily 
known.  IV'illdenow.  We  have  met  with  nothing  anfwering 
to  this  defcription. 

13.  T.  purpurafcens.  Purplifli  Meadow-rue.  Linn.  Sp. 
PI.  769.  Willd.  n.  13.  Ait.  n.  12.  Purfh  n.  5. — 
(T.  virginianum  elatius  glaucum,  florum  ftaminulis  piir- 
purafeentibus  ; Morif.  v.  3.  324.)  — “ Stem  twice  as  tall 
as  the  leaves.  Leaflets  roundifh,  three-cleft,  cut.  Panicles 
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Kenrly  nalcecl.  Flowers  drooping.  Stamens  coloured.” — 
On  dry  funny  hills,  in-Pennfylvania  and  Virginia.  Perennial, 
flowering  in  May  and  June.  A fmall  plant.  Stem  and 
fhments  purple.  Purjb.  Linnxus  contrails  this  with 
T,  minus,  a fpecies  concerning  v/hich  his  ideas  were  too 
vague,  for  us  to  learn  any  thing  from  fuch  a comparifon, 
nor  does  his  herbarium  lend  us  any  certain  aid.  There  is, 
however,  an  unmarked  fpecimen,  which  he  alTociated  with 
T.  dioicitm,  but  which  may  pofiibly  be  the  purpurafcens.  It 
has  broad  ivy-like  leajlets,  but  is  more  particularly  diftin- 
guilhed  by  Ihort  elliptical  anthers,  whofe  filaments  are  gra- 
dually dilated  upwards,  approaching  to  thofe  of  T. famineum 
Itereafter  defcribed. 

14.  T.  puhefcens.  Downy  Polygamous  Meadow-rue. 
Purlh  11.4.  Muhlenb.  Cat.  54.  — Leaflets  ovate,  fome- 
what  heart-lhaped,  or  wedge-fhaped ; three-lobed  at  the 
end  ; flightly  downy  beneath.  Panicles  terminal.  Flowers 
polygamous.  Anthers  linear.  Styles  awl-lhaped,  twice  as 
long  as  the  germens. — On  the  banks  of  ditches  and  rivulets, 
in  Pennfylvania  and  Virginia,  flowering  from  June  to  Auguft. 
A tall  fpecies,  with  white  Purlh.  We  have  this 

from  our  late  venerable  correfpondent,  the  Rev.  Dr.  Muh- 
lenberg. The  leaf  els  are  rather  large  ; dark  green,  and 
fomewhat  rugged,  above  ; paler,  reticulated  with  prominent 
veins,’  and  minutely  downy,  at  the  back.  Flowers  neareft 
to  thofe  of  T.  dioicuni,  and  like  them  dillinguilhed  by  long 
tapering  figmas.  The  anthers  are  linear -oblong  ; their 
filaments  aJmoil  equally  flender  throughout. 

. angufiifolium.  Narrow-leaved  Meadow-rue.  Linn. 
Sp.  PL  769,  Willd.  n.  14.  Ait.  n.  13.  Jacq.  Hort. 
Vind.  v.  3.  25.  t.  43 — Leaflets  linear-lanceolate,  or  linear, 
moftly  undivided,  entire.  Panicle  much  branched,  denfe. 
Flowers  eredl.  Stigmas  heart-fhaped,  half  the  length  of 
the  germens.  Native  of  Switzerland  and  Germany,  but  not 
frequent  any  where.  Dr.  Sibthorp,  however,  gathered  it 
on  the  Bithynian  Olympus,  Miller  feems  to  have  cultivated 
it,  in  his  time,  at  Chelfea,  but  we  have  fcarcely  ever  feen  a 
living  fpecimen,  and  we  are  much  inclined  to  concur  in 
opinion  with  thofe  who  judge  it  a variety  of  the  following, 
their  habit,  inflorefcence,  and fiowers,  being  exadlly  the  fame, 
however  different  the  breadth  of  their  leafiets.  Bauhin’s 
fynonym,  uniformly  referred  to  this,  certainly  belongs  to 
T. fimplex,  n.  17. 

16.  T.fiavum.  Common  Meadow-rue.  Linn.  Sp.  PI. 
770.  Willd.  n.  15.  FI.  Brit.  n.  4.  Engl.  Bot.  t.  367. 
n,  Dan.  t.  939.  (T.  nigricans  ; Jacq.  Auftr.  v.  5.  10. 

<•421.  Willd.  n.  16.  T.  nigrius,  caule  et  femine  ftriato ; 
Bauh,  Hift,  V.  3.  486.  T.  majus,  foliis  rugofis  trifidis  ; 
Morif.  fedl.  9.  t.  20.  f.  3.)-— Leaflets  rounded  or  oblong, 
three-cleft.  Panicle  much  branched,  denfe.  Flowers  ereft. 
Stigmas  heait-fliaped,  half  the  length  of  the  germens. — 
Found  in  moift  meadows,  and  the  reedy  margins  of  rivers, 
throughout  Europe,  from  Sweden  to  Greece,  flowering  in 
July.  The  root  is  yellow,  perennial.  Stem  three  feet  high, 
eredl,  fmooth,  leafy,  furrowed  or  angular.  Ample  below. 
Leaves  nearly  feflile,  twice  ternate,  with  a fliort  flieathing 
bafe,  or  fooffialh  ; leafiets  flightly  glaucous,  moll  fo  beneath  ; 
either  undivided  or  three-cleft,  entire,  veiny,  varying  ex- 
tremely in  breadth,  length,  and  lharpnefs.  terminal, 

eredl,  denfe,  corymbofe,  much  branched,  fomewhat  leafy. 
Flowers  and  fiarnens  eredl,  yello with -white,  with  oblong, 
flightly  pointed,  yellow  anthers.  Stigmas  oblique,  heart- 
fhaped,  downy.  Seeds  deeply  furrowed.  The  vague  re- 
femblance  of  this  plant  to  the  garden  rue,  and  its  place  of 
growth,  feem  to  have  given  the  Englilh  name  of  the  whole 
genus.  Jacquin’s  nigricam,  found  frequently  in  England, 
differs  merely  in  the  elongation  and  comparative  nafrownefs 
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of  its  leafiets,  which  approach  in  thofe  refpedls  to  the  an’^u!. 
tifolium,  laft  defcribed. 

17-  T.  fimplex.  Simple -ft  alked  Meadow-rue.  Linn. 

Mant.  78,  excluding  the  fynonym.  Willd.  n.  17.  Ait. 
n.  15.  FI.  Dan.  t.  244.  Ehrh.  Phytoph.  15.  (T.  anguf- 
tifohum;  Villars  Dauph.  v.  3.  712.  T.  anguftifiimo  folio  ; 
Bauh.  Prodr.  146.  Morif.  fedl.  9.  t.  20.  f.  8.)— Leaflets 
linear.  Stem  angular,  limple.  Panicle  branched,  com- 
pound, lax,  fom.ewhat  racemofe.  Flowers  pendulous. 
Stigmas  roundilli-hcartfhaped — Native  of  Sweden,  Den- 
mark,  Switzerland,  and  France.  Introduced  at  Kew  by 
the  very  eminent  cultivator  and  botanift  M.  Thouin,  in 
I778._  It  is  a hardy  perennial,  flowering  in  May  and  June. 
This  is  unqueftionably  akin  to  the  laft,  but  elfentially  dif- 
tindl.  The  vvhole  plant  is  but  half  as  lai-ge,  with  a much 
more  angular  fiem.  The  leafiets  are  extremely  narrow,  and 
revolute,  unaccompanied  by  any  of  the  partial  ftipulary 
fcales,  feen  on  the  leaves  of  F-  fiavum.  Tht  panicle  is  more 
oblong  and  lax,  not  corymbofe.  Flowers  fmaller,  droop- 
ing, or  rather  quite  pendulous,  not  ered.  Petals  green, 
not  white  or  yellowilh.  Stigmas  remarkably  round  and 
convex.  We  have  fpecimens  from  Villars,  which  prove  the 
corrednefs  of  Willdenow  refpeding  his  fynonym.  We  have 
alfo  from  profelTor  Lachenal  a fpecimen  gathered  at  Michel- 
feld,  which  Ihews  this  to  be  the  plant  of  Bauhin,  cited  by 
Linnaus  and  others  for  F.  angufiifoUum.  Indeed  Bauhin’s 
wooden  cut,  copied  by  Moriion,  fufficiently  evinces  this, 
though,  being  delineated  perhaps  from  a dried  fpecimen,  it 
is  not  exad  in  the  pofition  of  the  flowers.  T.  gallioides, 
Willd.  Enum.  Hort.  BeroL  585.  we  believe  is  a very  nanw- 
leaved  variety  of fimplex. 

18.  T.  lucidum.  Shining-leaved  Meadow-rue.  Linn. 

Sp.  PL  770.  Willd.  n.  18.  Ait.  n.  16.  (T.  minus 

lucidum,  hbanotidis  coronarias  foliis ; Pluk.  Phyt.  t.  65. 

f-  5‘) — “ Stem  leafy,  furrowed.  Leaflets  linear,  fleftiy.” 

Said  to  be  a native  of  France  and  Spain.  Miller  had  fome- 
thing  in  his  garden  which  paffed  for  this  plant,  and  hence  it 
is  enumerated  in  Hort.  Kew.  We  have  never  feen  a fpeci- 
men, nor  did  Linnseus  know  any  more  of  the  matter  than 
v/hat  Dalibard,  whofe  fpecific  charader  we  more  exadly 
copy,  has  given  in  his  FI.  Paris.  162.  The  late  Mr.  Davall 
fent  us  a Swifs  ThaliBrum  for  lucidum,  which  anfvvers  to  the 
charader,  but  is  indubitably  the  fimplex  in  a luxuriant  ftate. 
Linnaeus  thought  the  lucidum  was  probably  a variety  of 

fiavum.  We  prefume  various  things  have  been  taken  for 
this  plant,  but  in  re.ality  that  it  has  no  exiftence  as  a fpecies. 

19.  T.  aquilegifolium.  Columbine-leaved  Meadow-rue,  or 

Feathery  Columbine.  Linn.  Sp.  PL  770.  Willd.  n.  19. 
Ait.  n.  17.  Jacq.  Auftr.  v.  4.  10.  t.  318.  Curt.  Mag. 
t.  1818.  (T.  atropurpureum  ; Jacq.  Hort.  Vind.  v.  3.  34. 

t.  61.  T.  majus,  florum  ftaminibus  purpurafeentibus  j 
Bauh.  Pin.  337.  Morif.  fed.  9.  t.  20.  f.  16.)— Leaflets 
rounded,  lobed,  and  cut.  Stem  round.  Panicle  corym- 
bofe. Flowers  ered.  Stamens  dilated  upwards.  Germens 

llalked.  Fruit  pendulous,  ivith  three  dilated  wino-s 

Native  of  Sweden,  Germany,  Switzerland,  Thrace,  and 
Greece,  common  and  hardy  in  our  gardens,  flowering  from 
May  to  July  . Tht  fiem  is  three  or  four  feet  high,  round, 
fomewhat  ftriated,  leafy,  fmooth,  either  glaucous  or  purple. 
Leaves  large  and  fpreading,  much  refembling  thofe  of 
Aquilegia  vulgaris,  though  often  more  acute.  Flowers 
large  and  elegant,  white  orpfle  violet  ; dnarc  petals  reflexed  ; 
their  very  numerous  fiarnens  moderately  dilated  upwards, 
flattened,  of  the  hue  of  the  petals,  w ith  ihort  yellow  anthers. 
Germens  triangular,  on  long  llalks,  at  length  deflexed  or 
pendulous,  and  becoming  fomewhat  obovate,  obtufe, 
ftraightilli  feeds,  with  three  unequal,  much  dilated,  fmooth 

wings. 
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vnngs.  Retzius,  in  his  Qhf.  Bot.  fafc.  6.  30.  feft,  52, 
juftly  indicates  the  identity  of  Jacqiiin's  T.  atropurpuram 
and  the  Linnsean  aqiiilegt folium,  confefiing  he  could  not 
■ decide  concerning  the  aquilegifoltum  of  Jacquin.  We  have  a 
wild  Swifs  fpecimen  of  the  latter,  Haller’s  n.  1141,  pre- 
cifely  anfwering  to  the  plate  in  FI.  Aujlrica,  and  certainly 
not  differing  in  any  effential  charadfer  from  the  true  plant 
of  Linnaeus,  fo  frequently  cultivated  for  ornament,  and 
prefervedin  his  herbarium. 

20.  T.  coniorium.  Twifted-feeded  Meadow-rue.  Linn. 
Sp.  PI.  770-  Am.  Acad.  v.  4.  47  W'illd.  n.  20.  Ait. 
n.  18. — “ Fruit  pendulous,  triangular,  contorted.  Stem 
rather  two-edged.” — Native  of  Siberia.  Linnseus  thought 
it  a hybrid  offspring  of  aquilegifolium  impregnated  by  the 
minus.  His  fpecimen  is  not  to  be  diftinguifhed  from  the 
former,  and  we  cannot  but  agree  with  Willdenow’s  remark, 
that  the  contortion  of  the  feeds  is  merely  a fign  of  imper- 
fedfion.  Neither  can  any  more  folid  dependance  be  had  on 
the  comparative  number  of  the  parts  of  frudlification,  on 
the  v/hite  colour  of  the  flowers,  or  the  humbler  llatiire  of 
the  herbage.  We  conclude  this  fuppofed  fpecies  therefore 
to  be  fcarcely  even  a variety  of  the  laft. 

21.  T.  petaloideum.  Daurian  Meadow-rue.  Linn.  Sp 

PI.  771.  Willd.  n.  21.  Ait.  n.  19.  (T.  ftamineum ; 

Linn.  Suppl.  271. ) — Leaflets  rounded,  obtufe  ; partly  tlrree- 
lobed.  Stem  nearly  leaflefs.  Panicle  fomewhat  umbellate. 
Stamens  much  dilated,  linear -obovate.  Germens  felTile. — 

Native  of  Siberia.  Mr.  Loddiges  is  faid  to'  have  intro- 
duced this  curious  and  very  dillindl  fpecies  to  the  know- 
ledge of  our  cultivators,  in  1799.  It  has  a perennial  root, 
with  long,  fimple,  rather  flefliy  fibres.  Stem  fimple,  about 
a foot  high,  ftriated,  purple  at  the  bottom,  leaflefs,  except 
an  occafional  leaf,  accompanying  a fmall  lateral  branch. 
Radical  leaves  two,  fpreading,  tlirice  compound,  on  pu'r- 
plifli  ftalks ; leaflets  very  much  like  Common  Rue,  but 
fmaller.  Flowers  white,  large  but  not  numerous,  in  a fort 
of  corymb,  or  imperfedl  umhd,  accompanied  by  a few  fmall 
leaflets.  Petals  roundifh,  deciduous.  Stamens  very  nume- 
rous, white,  fiat,  and  lingularly  dilated,  with  a mid-rib  ; 
their  anthers  yellow,  narrow  and  fhort.  Germens  ovate, 
ribbed,  with  awl-fliaped  recurved  jligmas.  Willdenow 
makes  T.  flamineum  a variety,  little  fuppofing  that  the  very 
identical  Ipecimens,  fo  minutely  and  accurately  deferibed  in 
the  Species  Plantarum,  could  be  again  deferibed,  vfithoiit  a 
reference,  in  the  Supplementum. 

We  have  to  exclude  T.  japonicum,  Thunb.  Tr.  of  Linn. 
Soc.  V.  2.  337.  Willd.  n 22,  a fpecimen  from  Thunberg 
himfelf  proving  it  to  be  no  other  than  Copiis  afplenifolia  of 
Mr.  Salifbury,  Tr.  of  Linn.  Soc.  v.  8.  306,  a circumllance 
as  wonderful  as  that  its  difeoverer  fliould  ever  have  thought 
this  plant  fimilar  to  a Salvia.  See  F'l.  Jap.  364.  . 

T.  ranimculinum,  Willd.  Enum.  Hort.  Berol  585.  Purfh 
n.  6,  having  fimple  /rawr,  and  being  not  notice'd  as  a Tha- 
lidlrum  by  Muhlenberg  himfelf,  who  is  quoted  for  it,  is,  we 
prefume,  belt  omitted  here  ; as  well  as  F.  concinnum,  Willd. 
Epum.  584,  which  is  probably  comprehended  under  fome 
of  the  foregoing  Ipecies. 

Thalictrum,  in  Gardening,  contains  plants  of  the  hardy, 
herbaceous,  fibrous-rooted,  perennial  kinds,  among  the 
number  of  which  the  fpecies  moftly  cultivated  are  ; the 
tuberous-rooted  meadow-rue  (T.  tuberofum);  the  Cana- 
dian meadow-rue  (T.  cornuti);  the  fetid  meadow-rue  (T. 
feetidum);  the  narrow-leaved  meadow-rue  (T.  angulti- 
folium);  the  Ihining -leaved  meadow-rue  (T.  luciduin)  ; 
and  the  columbine-leaved  meadow-rue,  or  feathered  colum- 
bine (T.  aquilegifolium). 

in  the  fecond  fort  there  is  a variety,  which  is  fmaller, 
with  pale  purple  filaments,  than  the  common  kind. 


Alio  in  the  fixth  fort  there  are  varieties  with  a green  llalk 
and  white  ftamens,  and  with  a purple  ftalk  and  ftamens. 
Befides,  there  are  other  forts  that  may  be  cultivated  for 
variety. 

Method  of  Culture — All  the  forts  are  readily  increafed 
by  parting  the  roots,  and  planting  them  out  in  the  autumn 
when  the  ftems  decay,  or  in  the  fpring  before  the  new 
ones  are  fet  forth,  the  firongeft  where  they  are  to  remain, 
and  the  weaker  ones  in  nurfery-rows  for  further  growth  : 
they  may  alfo  be  raifed  from  feeds,  which  fliould  be  fown  in 
a bed  or  border  in  the  fpring  : when  the  plants  rife,  they 
fnould  be  kept  clean,  and  be  planted  out  where  they  ai-e  to 
remain,  in  the  following  autumn.  They  are  all  hardy 
durable  plants  that  fucceed  and  grow  well  in  any  common 
foil  and  expofure  in  the  open  ground,  but  which  flourifli 
moft  in  moift  fhady  fituations.  They  afford  variety  in  the 
borders,  and  other  parts  of  ornamented  grounds,  when  fet 
out  in  a properly  varied  manner,  requiring  but  little  trouble 
or  attention  in  fuch  fituations. 

THALINA,  in  Ancient  Geography,  a town  of  Afia,  in 
the  Greater  Armenia,  upon  the  banks  of  the  Euphrates. 
Ptol. 

THALLABA,  Talaban,  a town  of  Afia,  in  Mefo- 
potamia,  upon  the  banks  of  the  river  Chaboras,  fituated 
E.S.E.  of  Refeina. 

THALLAND,  in  Geography.  See  Dalia. 

THALLITE,  in  ,•  flpidote,  Haiiy  ; Delphl- 

nite,  Saulfure  ; Short  vert  du  Dauphiny,  Rome  de  Lille  ; 
Acanticene,  Dendrada ; Piflaclt,  W erner.  Few  minerals 
have  received  fo  many  names  as  this  : it  is  at  prefent  better 
known  by  the  name  of  epidote  or  thallite.  It  has  frequently 
been  confounded  with  adlinolite  or  ftrahlflein,  and  with 
green  hornblende  and  green  afbeftus.  Some  account  of 
this  mineral  is  given  under  Pistacite.  We  fhall  here  add  its 
diflindtive  charadlers  and  conftituent  parts.  From  actino- 
lite  it  may  be  diftinguiflied  by  the  colour,  tlie  latter  being 
generally  a lighter  green,  'i'lie  ftrudlure  of  the  maflive 
varieties  of  adlinolite  is  generally  radiated,  that  of  epidote 
compadl  or  fohated.  Both  the  joints  of  adlinolite  are  dif- 
tindfly  feen  ; but  in  epidote,  frequently  one  joint  only  is  feen. 
Epidote  melts  into  a blackifli  fcoria  before  the  blowpipe, 
and  is  harder  than  adlinolite  or  hornblende ; the  latter 
has  generally  a diiTerent  fltade  of  green  : the  fradlure  of 
hornblende  is  alfo  lefs  vitreous  than  that  of  epidote.  Green 
afbellus  is  foft  when  pounded  ; the  powder  of  epidote  is 
harfli  and  rough..  Thallite  or  epidote  occurs  both  maflive 
Eiid  cryflallized.  The  joints  are  in  two  diredlions,  one  of 
which  is  more  obvious  than  the  other.  The  alternate  angles 
are  about  114^°  and  65!°;  the  crofs  fradlure  is  fplintery. 
The  primitive  form  of  the  cryllal  is  a prifm  with  rhom- 
boidal  bafes.  The  moft  common  forms  are  fix  or  eight- 
fided  prifms,  of  which  four  are  larger  than  the  ethers. 
Thefe  prifms  are  terminated  by  feveral  oblique  planes, 
and  are  often  flatly  acuminated  : the  terminating  planes  of 
the  cryllals  are  fmooth,  and  have  a high  natural  polifli ; 
they  are  lometimes  convex.  The  lateral  planes,  or  fides  of 
the  cryllals,  are  llriated.  This  mineral  is  found  in  beds  and 
veins,  and  fometimes  as  a conftituent  part  of  rocks.  It  is 
afibciated  with  augite,  garnet,  hornblende,  quartz,  calca- 
reous fpar,  and  magnetic  iron-ftone.  The  varieties  that 
occur  in  veins  are  of  a lighter  colour,  and  the  cryllals  are 
more  acicular  than  thofe  which  are  found  in  beds.  The 
veins  contain  felfpar,  axinite,  rock-cryftal,  chlorite,  and 
other  minerals  ; the  epidote  forming  only  a fmall  part  of 
the  fubftance  of  the  vein.  It  is  found  in  feveral  parts  of 
the  Scotch  Hebrides,  and  in  various  alpine  diftrifts,  in 
fienite,  porphyry,  and  granitic  rocks.  The  fineft  cryftala 
have  been  procured  at  Arundel  in  Norway.  The  con-. 
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ftituent  parts  of  this  mineral,  from  different  fituations,  agree 
more  nearly  than  is  frequently  the  cafe  with  other  minerals. 


From  the  Valais. 

From  Oifans. 

From  Arundel. 

Silex 

37.0 

37-0 

37 

Alumine 

26.6 

27.0 

21 

Lime 

20.0 

14.0 

15 

Oxyd  of 

iron  - 13.0 

17.0 

24 

Oxyd  of 

manganefe  0.6 

1-5 

1-5 

Water 

1.8 

3-5 

1-5 

Lofs 

I. 

0 

0 

It  differs  in  chemical  compofition  from  hornblende  and 
aftinolite,  by  the  abfence  of  magnefia,  and  by  the  large 
proportion  of  alumine  which  it  contains. 

THALLOPHORI,  9a^Xo(popo^,  in  Antiquity,  the  old 
men  and  women,  who,  in  the  proceffion  of  the  fellival  pana- 
thenaa,  carried  olive-boughs  in  their  hands. 

THALLUS,  in  Botany  and  Vegetable  Phyfiology, 
an  olive  bud,  or  a green  bough  ; from  SasAXw,  to  be  verdant,  to 
Jlooot  forth,  or  fpread  abroad ; a term  aptly  enough  chofen 
by  the  diftinguiflied  profeffor  Acharius,  for  the  frond,  or 
foliage,  of  a Lichen,  whether  that  part  be  of  a leafy,  fibrous, 
fcaly^,  or  cruftaceous  nature.  But  this  term,  however  apt, 
is  fuperfluous,  frons,  ufed  by  Linnaeus,  being  fynonimous 
with  it,  and  fufficient  for  every  requifite  purpofe.  See 
Lichen  and  Lichenes  ; alfo  Frond. 

THALMANSFELD,  in  Geography,  a town  of  Ger- 
many, in  the  marggravate  of  Anfpach  ; 4 miles  W.  of 
Thalmefiing. 

THALMESSING,  or  Thalmessingen,  a town  of 
Germany,  in  the  principality  of  Anfpach  ; 31  miles  S.E. 
of  Anfpach.  N.  lat.  49°  i'.  E.  long.  11°  10'. 

THALMIS,  or  Talmis,  in  Ancient  Geography,  a town 
of  Egypt,  between  Taphis  and  Tutzis.  Anton.  Itin. 

THALPUSA,  a town  of  the  Peloponnefus,  in  Arcadia  ; 
which  belonged  to  the  Orchomenians. 

THALSEA,  or  Theesea,  a town  of  Phoenicia,  marked 
on  the  route  from  Remmaris  to  Neapolis,  between  Geroda 
and  Damafcus. 

THALUDA,  a river  of  Africa,  in  Mauritania  Tingitana, 
the  mouth  of  which  is  placed  by  Ptolemy  on  the  coaft  of  the 
Iberian  fea,  between  Jagath  and  the  promontory  Oleallrum. 

THALYSIA,  ^y.\v(7ta,  in  Antiquity,  a facrifice  offered 
by  the  hufbandmen  after  harveft.  For  the  origin  and  cere- 
monies of  which,  fee  Potter,  Archaeol.  Graec.  tom.  i.  p.  400. 

THAMALAPATHRA.  See  Folium  Indicum. 

THAMAR,  a word  ufed  by  the  Arabian  phyficians  to 
exprefs  a date.  Hence  a peftoral  decoftion,  made  with 
dates  and  other  ingredients,  was  called  diathamyron ; and 
the  word  was  afterwards  corruptly  written  dicameron. 

Thamar,  in  Ancient  Geography,  a town  of  Judea,  near 
Malis  or  Malath,  which,  according  to  Eufebius,  had  a 
Roman  garrifon. 

THAMARITA,  a town  of  Africa,  in  Mauritania 
Caefarienfis. 

THAMARO,  a town  of  Paleftine,  on  the  weflern  fide 
of  Jordan.  Ptolemy. 

THAMASCPIALTIS,  a town  of  Africa  Propria,  on 
the  route  from  the  Greater  Leptis  to  Tacapse,  between 
Thramufdifis  and  Thentei.  Anton.  Itin. 

THAMBES.  in  Geography,  a mountain  of  Algiers  ; 30 
miles  S.  of  Bona. 

THAME.  See  Team. 

Thame,  or  Tame,  in  Geography,  a market-town  in  a hun- 
dred of  the  fame  name,  and  county  of  Oxford,  England,  is 
fituated  on  the  banks  of  the  river  Thames  (whence  it  derives  its 
name),  at  the  north-eaftern  extremity  of  the  county  adjoining 
to  Buckinghamfhire,  13  miles  E.  from  Oxford,  and  46  miles 


N.W.  by  W.  from  London.  Dr.  Stukeley  calls  this  place 
Tamefe,  and  it  is  unqueftionable  that  a Roman  military- 
road  went  through  the  town,  though  it  was  by  degrees  ne- 
glefted  in  the  latter  times  of  the  empire.  Thame  was  a 
place  of  fome  confequence  in  the  tenth  century  ; for  we 
find  thatWulfere,  king  of  Mercia,  granted  a charter  “ in  the 
vill  calledThama and  in  the  year  970,  Oflcetyl,  archbifhop 
of  York,  is  known  to  have  died  here.  In  1010,  when  the 
Danes  over-run  thefe  parts  of  the  kingdom,  this  town, 
among  others,  fuffered  feverely.  The  Domefday  record 
defcribes  the  manor  of  Thame  as  a part  of  the  bilhop  of  Lin- 
coin’s -extenfive  poffeflions  in  Oxfordfhire.  Leland  fays, 
“ about  Alexander,  bifhop  of  Lincoln’s  time,  the  town  of 
Tame,  being  the  king’s,  was  giveui  for  rent,  in  fee-farm  to 
the  bifhop  of  Lincoln  and  his  fucceflbrs.”  To  the  patron- 
age of  the  bifhops  the  town  was  indebted  for  numerous  ad- 
vantages. By  them  the  church  was  erefted,  the  vicarage 
and  a prebend  endowed,  and  a neighbouring  abbey  reared. 
Through  their  intereft  the  fairs  and  market  were  granted  ; 
and  Henry  Lexington,  bifhop  in  Henry  the  Third’s  reign, 
rendered  an  important  fervice,  by  turning  the  high  road 
through  the  middle  of  the  town.  Thame  continued  depend- 
ant on  the  bifhops  till  the  reign  of  Edward  VI.,  when  the 
fee  was  difmembered  of  many  of  its  valuable  pofTeffions. 
Sir  John  Williams  obtained  a grant  of  the  eftate,  which  de- 
fcending  by  marriages  to  the  family  of  Bertie,  it  became 
veiled  in  the  earls  of  Abingdon,  the  prefent  poflefTors. 
During  the  civil  wars  of  the  feventeenth  century,  Thame  was 
furrounded  by  garrifons  of  the  contending  parties,  and 
confequently  experienced  its  full  fhare  of  the  miferies  of  that 
period.  The  town  confifls  principally  of  one  long  and  fpacious 
llreet,  gently  rifing  from  the  river.  The  church  is  a large, 
well-built  flrudlure,  of  the  cruciform  defcription,  and  com- 
prifes  a nave,  two  aifles,  a north  and  fouth  tranfept,  and  a 
chancel  ; with  an  embattled  tower  fupported  by  four  maffy 
pillars.  The  interior  exhibits  numerous  tombs  and  memo- 
rials of  families  once  important  in  this  neighbourhood. 
Near  the  church  are  the  remains  of  the  prebendal  houfe, 
which  evince  confiderable  former  grandeur,  and  confifl  of 
nearly  three  fides  of  a quadrangle.  A fchool,  once  of  great 
celebrity,  was  founded  here  by  John,  lord  Williams  : the 
houfe  is  a fpacious  building,  and  the  fchool  of  noble  dimen- 
fions.  Through  the  whole  of  the  feventeenth  century,  this 
eftabliihment  maintained  a high  charadler  : but  has  now 
fallen  into  difufe  ; though  the  building  is  in  excellent  pre- 
fervation.  There  is  likewife  a charity-fehool  of  an  humble 
defcription  for  the  education  of  twenty -five  boys.  Thame 
has  a good  weekly  market  on  Tiiefdays,  and  two  annual 
fairs  : the  market  is  of  ancient  date,  for  we  find  that  the 
prior  of  RufFord  was  reilrained  from  holding  a market  at 
Haddenham,  to  the  prejudice  of  that  of  Thame.  In  the 
year  1811,  the  number  of  houfes  was  returned  as  460  ; the 
population  as  2328,  of  A"hich  more  than  half  were  paupers 
receiving  alms  from  the  parilh.  By  the  return  of  the  ex- 
pences  attending  the  maintenance  of  the  poor  in  18  ii,  thofe 
of  this  parilh  amounted  to  3686/.,  a fum  exceeding  the  ex- 
penditure of  any  other  parifh  in  the  county.  The  parilh 
contains  about  4600  acres  of  land,  and  is  divided  into  fix 
hamlets  or  liberties.  Old  Thame,  New  Thame,  Prieft  End, 
Thame  Park,  Moreton,and  North  Wellon  : the  town  com- 
prifes  the  three  firll.  In  Thame  park,  about  a mile  from 
the  town,  flood  an  abbey  of  fome  importance,  eftablilhed  by 
bilhop  Alexander  in  1138.  At  the  dilfolution,  the  fociety 
confiiled  of  an  abbot  and  fixteen  monks  ; and  the  annu  j 
revenue  was  256/.  i4r.  qd.  The  abbey,  with  all  its  poffef- 
fions,  was  furrendered  to  the  crown  by  Robert  Kyng,  the  lafl 
abbot,  who,  for  his  ready  compliance,  was  on  the  creftion  of 
the  fee  of  Oxford  appointed  its  firll  bilhop.  On  the  feite  of 
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a part  of  the  abbey  the  prefent  manfion  was  built  by  Philip, 
the  father  of  the  late  lord  Wenman.  Confiderable  fragments 
of  the  abbey  ftill  remain,  which  are  proteftedby  the  modern 
elevation.  The  park  contains  about  220  acres,  and  is  fldrted 
with  woodland. 

Sir  John  Holt,  the  celebrated  chief  juftice  of  the  court  of 
king’s  bench,  was  born  at  Thame  in  1642,  and  died  in  1709. 
(See  Holt,  Sir  John.) — Beauties  of  England  and  Wales, 
vol.  xii.  Oxfordfliire  ; by  J.  N.  Brewer. 

THAMES,  the  name  of  the  moft  important  river  of 
Great  Britain,  is  pre-eminently  dillinguifhed  for  its  com- 
mercial confequence,  the  fcenery,  edifices,  and  towns  on  its 
banks  ; for  the  bridges  which  ai-e  raifed  acrofs  its  channel ; 
for  the  vaft  docks,  quays,  and  warehoufes  which  are  annexed 
to  it ; and  for  the  variety  and  intereft  of  the  hiftoric  occur- 
rences which  are  connefted  or  affociated  with  its  name.  Yet, 
though  fo  eminent  at  the  prefent  time,  it  was  neglefted  in 
former  ages  ; and  it  is  fingular  to  remark,  that  its  fource  and 
early  progrefs  have  occafioned  much  doubt  and  difpute. 
Some  topographers  have  afilgned  its  origin  to  a fpot  in  Ox- 
fordlhire,  near  the  town  of  Thame ; while  others,  with 
more  regard  to  probability  and  record,  have  traced  its 
fource  to  a fpring  near  Cricklade,  in  Wiltfliire.  In  that  dif- 
trift  three  or  four  ftreams  emerge  from  the  earth,  and  each 
of  thefe  has  been  honoured  with  the  appellation  of  Thames- 
head  : but  at  prefent  it  is  very  generally  admitted,  that  this 
name  ftridfly  belongs  to  a fine  fpring,  which  rifes  in  the 
parifli  of  Kemble,  in  Wiltfhire,  about  five  miles  N.W.  of 
Cricklade,  and  two  and  a half  miles  S.W.  of  the  town  of 
Cirencefter.  Some  writers  flate  that  the  fpring-head  is  in  the 
parilh  of  Cotes,  and  county  of  Gloucefter.  As  a proof  that 
this  ftream  was  defignated  as  the  Thames,  or  Terns,  at  an 
early  period,  we  may  refer  to  a Saxon  charter  of  Malmlbury 
Abbey,  wherein  it  is  named  “ Temis,”  as  the  boundary  of 
certain  lands.  Again,  fome  of  the  old  MonkKh  hillorians 
Hate  that  the  Danes  croffed  the  Thames  at  Cricklade  in  the 
early  part  of  the  tenth  century. 

It  has  been  erroneoufiy  faid,  that  the  name  of  this  river 
is  the  I/is  till  it  arrives  at  Dorchefter,  and  receives  the 
waters  of  the  Thame,  where  it  attained  the  compound  name 
of  Thamejis.  Some  old  Oxford  poets  liave  given  currency 
and  celebrity  to  this  fiory.  Pope,  in  his  “ Windfor  Foreft,” 
fpeaking  of  the  union  of  various  ftreams  with  this  river, 
thus  fings: 

“ Firft  the  famed  authors  of  its  ancient  name, 

The  winding  Ifis,  and  the  fruitful  Thame  ; 

The  Kennet  fwift,  for  fiiver  eels  renowned  ; 

The  Loddon  flow,  for  verdant  alders  crowned  ; 

Cole,  whofe  dark  ftreams  liis  flowery  iflands  lave. 

And  chalky  Wey,  that  rolls  a milky  wave.” 

Denham,  the  poetical  encomiaft  of  “ Cooper’s  Hill,” 
thus  charaAerifes  the  Thames. 

“ My  eye  defcending  from  the  hill,  furveys 

Where  Thames  among  the  wanton  vallies  ftrays. 
Thames  the  moft  loved  of  all  the  Ocean’s  fons 
By  his  old  fire  to  his  embraces  runs ; 

Hailing  to  pay  his  tribute  to  the  fea. 

Like  mortal  life  to  meet  eternity.” 

The  nature  of  the  prefent  work  will  not  allow  of  a particu- 
lar defcription  of  the  courfe  of  this  river,  with  brief  accounts 
of  all  the  prominent  objefts  on  its  banks.  It  mull  fuffice  to 
fpecify  the  names  of  the  towns,  chief  feats,  and  prominent 
features  ; and  refer  to  the  former,  under  their  refpedlive 
names  in  the  Cyclopaedia,  for  further  information,  and  to  fuch 
books  wherein  the  bell  accounts  are  to  be  obtained.  One 
charadteriftic  of  this  river  is  entitled  to  notice ; and  which 


Ihews,  that  at  the  original  formation  of  (hires,  and  fubdivilion 
of  lands  in  England,  the  Thames  was  at  that  time  a noted 
and  confiderable  ftream.  From  the  town  of  Cricklade,  to  its 
jundlion  with  the  fea  at  Sheernefs,  this  river  is  a boundary, 
or  natural  line  of  feparation,  to  counties.  Soon  after  its 
fource,  it  divides  the  counties  of  Wilts  and  Gloucefter  ; 
next,  thofe  of  Oxford  and  Berks,  and  Buckingham  and 
Berks ; afterwards  Middlefex  and  Surrey  ; and,  laftly, 
Kent  and  Effex.  The  Thames  is  alfo  a navigable  river 
nearly  the  whole  of  its  courfe,  and  thus  affords  an  eafy 
and  cheap  paffage  for  heavy  goods  from  the  ocean,  and  the 
port  of  London,  to  the  interior  parts  of  the  ifland.  By 
means  of  a canal,  extending  from  the  town  of  Lechlade,  in 
a north-wefterly  direftion,  to  the  river  Severn,  the  latter 
great  w'eftern  river  and  the  Briftol  Channel  are  joined  by  a 
navigable  courfe  to  the  Engliflr  Channel.  See  Canal, 
Thame,  and  Severn. 

As  nearly  the  whole  courfe  of  the  Thames  is  through  a 
plain  or  level  country',  we  find  its  current  is  confequently  flow 
and  irriguous  : for  fifteen  or  twenty  miles  it  is  only  a narrow 
and  fmall  ftream,  but  after  receiving  the  waters  of  feveral 
rivulets,  it  alTumes  a river-like  appearance  at  I.echlade, 
and  is  capable  of  fuftaining  barges  of  100  tons  burthen. 
From  that  town  (about  1 38  miles  by  water  fiom  London) 
to  Sheernefs,  it  is  ftriclly  a navigable  river.  In  its  courfe 
to  the  fea,  the  following  rivers,  befides  feveral  fmaller 
ftreams,  pour  their  waters  into  the  Thames  : the  Wainrulh, 
Evenlode,  Cherwell  at  Oxford,  Thame,  Kennet,  Loddon, 
Coin,  Wey,  Mole,  Brent,  Lea,  Roding,  Dart,  and  Medway. 

The  following  cities,  towns,  and  large  villages  are  feated 
on  the  banks  of  this  river:  viz.  the  cities  of  Oxford,  Lon- 
don, and  Weftminfter  ; the  towns  of  Cricklade,  Lechlade, 
Abingdon,  Wallingford,  Flenley,  Great  Marlow,  Maiden- 
head, Windfor,  Staines,  Kingfton,  Richmond,  Brentford, 
Greenwich,  Woolwich,  and  Gravefend ; the  villages  of 
Pangbourn,  Wargrave,  Eton,  Datchet,  Old  Windfor, 
Shepperton,  Walton,  Sunbiu'y,  Moulfey,  Hampton  and 
Hampton-Court,  Twickenham,  Ifleworth,  Barnes,  Chif- 
wick,  Fulham,  Putney,  Hammerfmith,  Chelfea,  Black- 
wall,  &c.  I'he  banks  of  this  river  are  alfo  ornamented 
with  the  palaces  of  Windfor,  Flampton-Court,  Kew,  Ful- 
ham, and  Lambeth  : likewife  the  following  dillinguilhed 
feats  of  Engllfli  nobility  and  gentry,  befides  feveral  fmaller 
villas,  &c. ; Nuneham-Courtney,  Balildon  Houfe,  Combe 
Lodge,  Purley,  Park  Place,  Fawley  Court,  Culham  Court, 
Temple  Houfe,  Harleyford  Houfe,  Bifliam  Abbey,  Tap- 
low,  Cliefden,  Cookham,  The  Willows,  Beaumont  Lodge, 
Oatlands,  Garrick’s  Villa  and  Pope’s  Villa  at  Twicken- 
ham, Strawberry  Hill,  Thames-Ditton,  Marble-Hill  Cot- 
tage, the  duke  of  Buccleugh’s,  lord  vifeount  Sidmouth’s, 
and  Mr.  Keen’s  at  Richmond,  Keppel  Houfe,  Sion  Floufe, 
Brandenburgh  Houfe,  and  Ingrefs.  Among  the  numerous 
bridges  which  crofs  this  national  river,  the  following  are 
jullly  noted  either  for  their  beauty  or  extent.  The  firft 
llone  bridge  on  its  courfe  is  at  Enlham,  and  the  next  at 
Lechlade ; Oxford,  Abingdon,  Shillingford, Wallingford,  Ca- 
verlham,  Henley,  Maidenhead,  Eton,  Staines,  Walton,  King- 
fton, Richmond,  Kew,  Fulham,  Batterfea,  Vaiixhall,  (finilhed 
1816,)  Weftminfter,  the  Waterloo  and  Southwark  (now 
eredling  from  defigns  by  that  fcientific  enigneer,  John 
Rennie,  efq.),  Blackfriars,  and  London.  The  lall  fix  may 
be  faid  to  belong  to  the  metropolis.  The  jurildidtion  of  the 
lord  mayor  of  London  over  the  river  Thames,  extends  from 
Coin-Ditch,  near  Stains,  to  Yendal  or  Yenlech,  near  Sheer- 
nefs, and  alfo  includes  parts  of  the  rivers  Lea  and  Medway. 
A very  interefting  account  of  the  fcenery  and  various  ob- 
ie£ls  on  this  river,  with  numerous  beautiful  etchings  by 
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W.  B.  Cooke,  and  George  Cooke,  is  publHlied  in  a work 
in  2 vols.  entitled  “ The  Thames,  or  Graphic  Illuftrations 
of  Seats,  Villas,  8cc.  on  the  Banks  of  that  noble  River.” 
See  alfo  an  account  of  the  “ Police  of  the  River  Thames,” 
by  P.  Colquhoun,  efq.  a magiftrate  of  London  ; 8vo.  1800; 
and  Skrine's  “ Account  of  Rivers  of  Note  in  Great  Bri- 
tain,” 8vo.  1801.  S.  Ireland  publiflred  “ Pifturefque 
Views  on  the  River  Thames,”  2 vols.  imp,  8vo.  Boydell 
alfo  publiflied  a work  in  2 vols.  folio,  confifting  of  hiftory 
and  defcription  by  Dr.  Combe,  and  views  from  drawings 
by  Farringdon. 

Under  the  word  Canal  will  be. found  an  ample  account 
of  the  commerce  and  navigation  of  this  river,  divided  under 
the  heads  of  Thames  River  [lower  part)-,  Thames 
River  [middle  part)  ; Thames  and  Isis  Navigation  ; 
Thames  and  Medway  Canal;  and  Thames  and  Se- 
vern Canal. 

Thames,  a river  of  New  Zealand.  Capt.  Cook,  Mr.  (now 
hr  Jofeph)  Banks,  and  Dr.  Solander,  failed  up  this  river  in  a 
pinnace  ; at  about  fourteen  miles  from  the  entrance,  it  is  as 
wide  as  the  Thames  at  Greenwich,  and  the  tide  at  flood  is  as 
ftrong ; it  is  not  quite  fo  deep,  but  has  water  enough  for  veffels 
of  more  than  a middle  fize,  and  a bottom  of  mud  fo  foft,  that 
nothing  could  take  damage  by  running  afliore.  The  courfe  is 
from  fouth  to  north,  and  the  entrance  between  Cape  Colville 
and  Point  Rodney — Alfo,  a river  of  Upper  Canada,  which 
runs  into  lake  St.  Clair,  N.  lat.  42°45'.  W.  long.  82°  10'. — 
Alfo,  a river  of  Connedticut,  which  runs  into  the  fea,  4 miles 
below  New  London. 

THAMESIS,  called  Jamiffa  by  Ptolemy,  in  Ancient 
Geography,  a river  of  the  ifle  of  Albion.  See  Thames. 

THAMETHIS,  a town  of  Egypt.  See  Damietta. 

THAMMUZ,  in  Mythology,  is  a name  under  which  the 
Phoenicians  worfhipped  Adonis  or  Ofiris. 

Thammuz,  in  Chronology,  a name  given  by  the  Jews  to 
the  tenth  month  of  the  civil  year,  containing  twenty-nine 
days,  and  anfwering  to  our  June. 

THAMNA,  in  Ancient  Geography,  a celebrated  town  of 
Paleftine,  on  the  road  from  Diofpolis  to  Jerufalem.  It  was 
the  capital  of  the  Thamnitic  toparchy. 

THAMNATH-SAAR,  atown  of  Paleftine,  in  Samaina, 
in  the  tribe  and  upon  the  mount  of  Ephraim,  N.  of  mount 
Gaas.  This  town  was  built  by  Jolhua,  and  his  tomb  was 
there  in  the  time  of  Jerome. 

THAMNERIA,  a town  of  Afia,  in  Media,  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  the  country  belonging  to  the  Cadufii. 
Xenophon. 

THAMNIUM,  in  Botany,  Qa/jviov,  a little Jhrubbery,  from 
fiapvo-r,  a Jhrub,  a name  chofen  by  Ventenat,  in  hisTabkau  du 
Regne  Vegetal,  v.  2.  35,  for  the  Ihrubby  kinds  of  Lichen,  of 
which  he  makes  a genus.  Its  charadter  is 

Stems  branched  in  the  form  of  a flirub.  Tubercles  fun- 
gous, coloured. 

Lichen  rangiferimts,  and  L.  Roccella,  are  mentioned  as  fpe- 
pies  of  this  genus,  which  is  now,  like  the  reft  of  the  author’s 
labours  in  this  department,  difregarded,  the  whole  tribe 
having  been  fo  much  better  ftudied  and  arranged  by  Acha- 
rius.  See  Licijenes. 

THAMNOCHORTUS,  fo  called  by  Bergius,  from 
6auvo?,  a Jhrub,  and  x°f\oc,  agrafs,  alluding  to  the  hard  Ihrubby 
habit,  and  natural  affinity,  of  the  plant.  Berg.  Cap.  353. 
t.  5.  f,  8,  This  genus  is  now  funk  in  Rbstio  (fee  that 
article) ; and  the  particular  fpecies  is  R.  fcariofus  oi  Thunb. 
Prodr.  15,  and  Willd.  Sp.  PI.  v.  4.  723,  though  thofe  au- 
thors have  ufed  Thamnochortus  as  the  fpecific  name  of  another 
plant,  immediately  preceding  this  in  Willdenow,  who  enu- 
merates thirty  fpecies  of  Rejiio. 


THAMSBRUCK,  or  Thomasbruck,  in  Geography,  2 
town  of  Saxony,  in  Thuringia  ; 8 miles  S.E.  of  Mulhaufen. 
N.  lat.  51°  5'.  E.  long.  16°  42'. 

TH AMUND ACANA,  in  Ancient  Geography,  a town 
of  Afia,  in  Interior  Libya,  S.  of  the  river  Niger.  Ptol. 

THAMYRIS,  a town  of  Moefia,  near  the  Danube.  It 
was  built,  according  to  Jornandes,  by  Thamyris,  queen  of 
the  Getae. 

Thamyris,  in  Mythology,  called  by  Homer  KiSssfirwc,  one 
who  plays  on  the  cithai'a,  was  the  fon  of  Philammon.  (See 
his  article.)  Plutarch,  in  his  Dialogue  on  Mufic,  tells  us 
that  Thamyris  was  born  in  Thrace,  the  country  of  Orpheus, 
and  had  the  fweeteft  and  moft  fonorous  voice  of  any  bard 
of  his  time.  Homer,  in  his  catalogue  of  fliips,  where  he 
fpeaks  of  the  cities  under  the  dominion  of  Neftor,  mentions 
Dorion  as  the  place  where  Thamyris  contended  with  the 
Mufes,  whom  he  had  the  arrogance  to  challenge  to  a trial  of 
Ikill  in  poetry  and  mufic.  The  conditions  and  confequences 
of  this  contention  are  fully  deferibed  by  the  poet. 

“ And  Dorion,  fam’d  for  Thamyris’  difgrace, 
Superior  once  of  all  the  tuneful  race, 

Till,  vain  of  mortals  empty  praife,  he  ftrove 
To  match  the  feed  of  cloud-compelling  Jove  ! 

Too  daring  bard  ! whofe  unfuccefsful  pride 
Th’  immortal  Mufes  in  their  art  defy’d  ; 

Th’  avenging  Mufes  of  the  light  of  day 
Depriv’d  his  eyes,  and  fnatch’d  his  voice  away; 

No  more  his  heav’nly  voice  was  heard  to  fing, 

His  hand  no  more  awak’d  the  filver  firing. ’^’ 

Iliad,  book  if. 

Homer  availed  himfelf  of  the  popular  ftory  concerning  the 
blindnefs  of  Thamyris,  and  embelliffied  it  by  his  verfification. 
Probably  the  whole  allegory  of  this  blindnefs  had  us  rife 
from  his  having  injured  the  organ  of  fight  by  too  intenfe  an 
application  to  the  ftudy  of  mufic  and  poetry.  And  it  is  the 
opinion  of  Paufanias,  that  there  was  no  other  difference  be- 
tween his  misfortune  and  that  of  Homer,  than  that  Thamyris 
was  wholly  filenced  by  it,  and  Homer,  without  being  dif- 
couraged,  continued  his  poetical  and  mufical  occupation  long 
after  his  blindnefs. 

THAN,  in  Geography,  a town  of  Hiudooftan,  in  Gu- 
zerat  ; 55  miles  N.N.E.  of  Junagur. 

THANjE,  in  Ancient  Geography,  a town  of  Paleftine,  in 
the  half-tribe  of  Manaffeh,  on  this  fide  of  Jordan. 

THANE,  or  Thain,  Thanus,  the  name  of  an  ancient 
dignity  among  the  Englifh,  or  Anglo-Saxons. 

Skene  makes  thane  to  have  been  a dignity  equal  with  that 
of  the  fon  of  an  earl : Camden  will  have  it,  that  thanes  were 
only  dignified  by  the  offices  which  they  bore. 

There  were  two  kinds  or  orders  of  thanes  ; the  king’s 
thanes,  and  the  ordinary  thanes.  The  firft  were  thofe  who 
attended  our  Engliffi-Saxon  kings  in  their  courts,  and  who 
held  lands  immediately  of  the  king  : whence,  in  Domefday- 
book,  they  are  promifcuoufly  called  thani,  and  fervientes  regis. 

Soon  after  the  Conqueft  this  name  was  difufed ; and  inftead 
of  it,  they  were  called  the  king’s  barons,  barones  regis. 

Their  origin  is  referred  to  king  Canutus,  who,  taking  the 
chief  of  the  Danifh  nobility,  to  the  number  of  three  thoufand, 
for  his  guard,  and  arming  them  with  battle-axes  and  fabres 
with  gilt  handles,  called  them  thing  Uth,  from  the  two  Danifli 
W’ords  theing  or  thein,  body  of  nobdity,  and  Uth,  order  of  battle. 

The  ordinary  thanes,  or  thani  minores,  were  the  lords  of 
manors,  who  had  particular  jurifdidlion  within  their  limits, 
and  over  their  own  tenants, 

Thefe  changed  their  name  for  that  of  barons  ; and  hence 
their  courts  are  called  courts  baron  to  this  day. 

In  old  authors,  charters,  &c.  we  alfo  meet  with  thane  as 
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fignifying  a nobleman  ; though  fometimes  only  a freeman, 
and  fometimes  a magiftrate. 

1'hane  Lands,  were  lands  granted  by  charter  of  tlie  Saxon 
kii^s  to  their  thanes. 

THANET,  IJle  of,  in  Geography,  is  a traft  of  land  on 
the  fouthern  coaft  of  the  county  of  Kent,  England,  confift- 
ing  of  about  27,000  acres,  and  is  feparated  from  the  remain- 
ing part  of  the  county  by  the  narrow  channel  of  the  river 
Stour,  and  the  fmaller  ftream  called  the  Nethergong.  The 
marflies  which  border  thefe  ftreams  are  extenfive,  and  afford 
rich  pafturage  for  cattle,  but  the  higher  grounds  are  prin- 
cipally appropriated  to  the  growth  of  corn.  The  ifle  is  in 
lhape  a long  oval,  being  about  nine  miles  in  length  from 
eaft  to  weft,  and  nearly  five  miles  broad  from  north  to  fouth. 
Solinus,  who  is  quoted  by  Camden,  calls  it  Athanatos,  and 
in  fome  copies  Thanatos,  which  probably  gave  origin  to  the 
Saxon  appellation  Tenet,  or  Tanetlond  ; though  Lewis  de- 
rives this  from  Tene,  a fire  or  beacon  ; and  he  fuppofes  the 
ifle  to  have  been  fo  named  on  account  of  the  beacons  or  fires 
which  were  kept  here  to  give  notice  of  Danifh  or  other 
pirates,  to  whofe  ravages  it  was  greatly  expofed.  Thanet  is 
bounded  on  the  north  and  eaft  fides  by  the  ocean  ; a circum- 
ftance  which,  conne6ted  with  the  falubrity  of  its  air,  and  its 
convenient  diftance  from  the  metropolis,  has  led  to  the  efta- 
blifliment  of  feveral  watering-places  ; and  thefe,  in  the  fum- 
mer  and  autumnal  feafons,  occafion  a continual  influx  of 
vifitants,  whofe  expenditure  adds  greatly  to  the  wealth  of 
the  fixed  inhabitants.  The  chalk  cliffs  which  furround  the 
coaft  abound  in  foflils  ; and  among  them,  the  cornua  am- 
monis  has  been  found,  meafuring  upwards  of  three  feet  in 
diameter.  The  whole  of  Thanet  is  divided  into  the  two 
capital  manors  of  Minfter  and  Monkton,  by  St.  Mildred’s 
Lynch,  a narrow  ftrip  of  land,  left  unploughed,  and  extend- 
ing quite  acrofs  the  ifle,  from  Weftgate  by  Woodchurch,  to 
Sheriff’s  Hope  near  Monkton.  The  ifle  anciently  contained 
eleven  parifhes  ; but  thofe  of  Sarre  and  All  Saints  have  been 
united  to  St.  Nicholas,  and  that  of  Woodchurch  to  Bir- 
chington.  The  parifhes  of  Minfter,  Monkton,  and  Stonar, 
with  parts  of  thofe  St.  Nicholas  and  St.  Lawrence,  are  under 
the  jurifdiftion  of  two  conftables  ; the  other  parifhes,  namely 
St.  John’s,  including  the  town  of  Margate  ; Birchington, 
with  Gore’s  End,  St.  Peter’s,  and  Wood  or  Woodchurch, 
t’ne'villc  of  Ramfgate,  and  the  ville  of  Sarre,  with  the  remain- 
der of  St.  Nicholas  and  St.  Lawrence,  are  all  members  of, 
and  fubjeft  to  the  controul  of  the  ports  of  Dover  and  Sand- 
wich. The  population  return  of  the  year  1811  ftated  the 
inhabitants  of  the  ifle  to  be  16,156  ; the  number  of  houfes 
3209.  (See  Margate,  Ramsgate,  and  Reculver.) — 
Beauties  of  England  and  Wales,  vol.  xiii.  Kent ; by 
E.  W.  Brayley. 

THANN,  or  Dann,  a town  of  France,  in  the  depart- 
ment of  the  Upper  Rhine  ; 13  miles  N.N.E.  of^Befort. 

Thann.  See  Tanna. 

THANNHAUSEN,  or  Tannhausen,  a town  of 
Germany,  in  the  circle  of  Swabia,  and  principal  place  of  a 
lordfhip  of  the  fame  name,  on  the  river  Mindel ; 14  miles 
N.  of  Mindellieim. 

THANNURIS,  in  Ancient  Geography,  a town  of  Afia, 
in  Ofrhoene  ; and  another  in  Mefopotamia. 

THANTIA,  a town  of  Paleftine,  in  Batansea,  eaft- 
ward  Isowards  the  mountains,  S.E.  of  Adraa. 

THANWALD,  in  Geography,  a town  of  Silefia,  in  the 
principality  of  Breflau  ; 13  miles  N.W.  of  Breflau. 

THAOUAOUIS.  SoeTAVAvis. 

THAPAUA,  in  Ancient  Geography,  a town  fituated  in 
the  interior  of  Arabia  Felix.  Ptol. 
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THAPSA,  a town  of  Paleftine,  in  the  tribe  of  Ephraim. 

THAPSACUS,  or  Ampiiipolis,  a large  and  flourifliing 
town  of  Afia,  in  Syria,  on  the  banks  of  the  Euphrates. 
When  Alexander,  after  leaving  Egypt,  came  to  Thapfacus, 
he  found  here  two  bridges  over  the  Euphrates.  Xenophon 
tells  us  that  Cyrus  fojourned  here  five  days  ; and  that  it  was 
here  that  he  informed  the  Greeks  of  his  intention  to  march 
to  Babylon.  The  foldiers  mutinied,  but  were  afterwards 
appeafed  ’oy  his  promifes.  Thapfaeus  is  now  a village,  called 
“ E!-Der.”  The  channel  of  the  river  is  here  about  half  a 
mile  in  breadth,  and  would  appear  to  have  been  fordable  from 
the  earlieft  times  to  the  prefent  day.  It  was  paffed  on  foot 
by  Cyrus  and  his  whole  army,  and,  as  fome  fay,  by  that  of 
Alexander  the  Great. 

THAPSIA,  in  Botany,  a name  adopted  from  the  ancient 
Greeks,  wEofe  if  not  precifely  a fpecies  of  our  pre- 

fent genus,  was  certainly,  like  it,  a large  umbelliferous 
plant,  yielding  a gummy  exudation,  and  bearing  yellow 
flowers,  fucceeded  by  broad  feeds.  Such  is  the  defeription 
given  by  Diofeorides,  who  moreover  adds,  that  his 
fo  named  from  the  ifland  of  Thapfos,  where  it  grew,  was  in 
every  refpeft  like  Ferula,  but  with  a more  flender  ftem,  and 
leaves  nearly  akin  to  fennel.  The  root  was  large  ; white 
within,  black  on  the  outfide,  with  a thick  acrid  bark.  He 
attributes  various  virtues  to  its  gum  or  juice,  either  taken  as 
a purge,  in  oppreflions  of  the  cheft  ; or  applied  externally, 
along  with  honey,  wax,  or  frankincenfe,  for  cutaneous  com- 
plaints, tumours,  &c.  — Linn.  Gen.  144.  Schreb.  193. 
Willd.  Sp.  PI.  V.  I.  1464.  Mart.  Mill.  Didl.  v.  4.  Ait. 
Hort.  Kew.  v.  2.  156.  Sm.  Prodr.  FI.  Graze.  Sibth. 
V.  I.  201.  Juff.  220.  Tourn.  t.  171.  Lamarck  Illuftr. 
t.  206.  Gaertn.  t.  21. — Clafs  and  order,  Pentandria 
Digynia.  Nat.  Ord.  Umlellatee,  Linn.  Umhellifera,  Juff. 

Gen.  Ch.  Grwrra/ f/mW  large,  with  about  twenty  rays, 
of  nearly  equal  length  ; partial  of  as  many,  nearly  equal, 
rays.  Involucrum  none,  ntixhtr  general  nor  partial.  Perianth 
fcarcely  difcernible.  Cor.  Univerfal  uniform ; all  the 
flowers  fertile ; partial  of  five  lanceolate  incurved  petals. 
Stam.  Filaments  five,  capillary,  the  length  of  the  corolla  ; 
anthers  Ample.  Pijl.  Germen  inferior,  oblong  ; ftyles  two, 
fliort ; ftigmas  obtufe.  Peric.  Fruit  oblong,  encompafled 
longitudinally  with  a membranous  border,  feparable  into 
two  parts.  Seeds  two,  very  large,  oblong,  convex,  pointed 
at  each  end,  encompaftTed  at  each  fide  with  a large,  flat, 
entire -edged  border,  which  is  emarginate  at  each  extremity. 

Elf.  Ch.  Involucrum  neither  general  nor  partial.  Fruit 
oblong,  encompafled  with  a membranous  border.  Petals 
uniform,  lanceolate,  indexed.  Flowers  all  fertile. 

I.  Th.  villofa.  Villous  Deadly  Carrot.  Linn.  Sp.  PI. 
375.  Willd.  n.  I.  Ait.  n.  I.  (Th.  prima;  Cluf.  Hift. 
v.  2.  192.  Th.  latifolia  Clufii ; Ger.  Em.  1030.) — 
Leaflets  toothed,  villous  ; confluent  at  the  bafe. — Native  of 
ftony  ground,  in  Spain,  Portugal,  and  the  fouth  of  France. 
Dr.  Sibthorp  found  it  in  the  fields  of  Patmos  and  Cyprus, 
and  Dr.  B,rouifonet  at  Algiers.  The  root  is  perennial, 
tap-lhaped,  faid  to  be  of  an  extremely  foetid,  acrid,  and 
naufeous  quality,  which  has  given  rife  to  the  Englifti  name. 
Gerarde  applies  to  this  fpecies  what  Diofeorides  fays  of 
T.  garganica,  that  exhalations  from  the  root  or  plant  exul- 
cerate  the  fldn.  The  Jlem  is  three  or  four  feet  high,  ereft, 
round,  fmooth,  leafy,  branched  at  the  top.  Leaves  large 
and  fpreading,  twice  or  thrice  pinnate  ; their  leaflets  feflile, 
obtufe,  pinnatifid,  notched,  confluent  at  the  bafe,  in  the 
manner  of  a fern  ; hairy  on  both  fides  ; whitifli  and  downy 
at  the  back.  Umbels  feveral,  ftalked,  terminal,  large, 
fmooth,  naked.  Flowers  yellow,  rather  fmall.  Fruit  about 
half  an  inch  long,  and  a quarter  broad,  \vith  four  ribs  at 
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each  fide,  and  a thin,  brown,  membranous  double  wing  at 
each  margin. 

2.  Th.  fmtida.  Stinking  Deadly  Carrot.  Linn.  Sp. 
PI.  375.  Willd.  n.  2.  Ait.  n.  2.  (Th.  vulgaris  ; Ger. 
Em.  1031.  Th.  vulgaris,  carotae  effigie ; Lob.  Ic.  780. 
Morif.  feft.  9.  t.  18.  f.  7.) — Leaflets  many-cleft,  acute; 
contrafted  at  the  bafe. — Native  of  Spain,  as  well  as  of 
Zante  and  Cyprus.  Gerarde  had  this  plant  in  his  garden, 
and  it  is  ftill,  like  the  foregoing,  to  be  feen  in  curious 
botanical  colledtions,  though  not  very  commonly.  It  differs 
from  the  "vtUofa  in  having  more  finely,  acutely,  and  deeply 
divided  leaflets,  which  are  wedge-fhaped,  not  dilated  at  the 
bafe.  The  fize  of  the  whole  plant  is  fmaller,  and  the  fleni 
more  branched. 

3.  Th.  AJckpinm.  Fine-leaved  Deadly  Carrot.  Linn. 
Sp.  PI.  375.  Willd.  n.  3.  Sm.  FI.  Grsec.  Sibth.  t.  286, 
unpubl.  (Th.  apula,  folds  millefolii ; Morif.  fedt.  9.  t.  18. 
f.  9.  Panax  Afclepium  Diofcoridis  et  aliorum,  gummi- 
ferum;  Column.  Ecphr.  p.  i.  87.  t.  86.) — Leaves  digitate ; 
leaflets  doubly  pinnate,  in  many  briftle-fhaped  fegments — 
Native  of  the  fouth  of  Italy,  and  of  the  Levant  ; unknown 
in  our  gardens.  Dr.  Sibthorp  met  with  this  plant  in 
Greece,  Rhodes,  and  near  Conllantinople.  The  root  is 
tapering,  perennial,  brown,  gummy,  crowned  with  briftly 
fibres.  Stem  folitary,  eredt,  a yard  high,  flightly  branched, 
round,  fmooth,  the  thickneifs  of  a goofe-quill,  almolt  defti- 
tute  of  foliage,  except  about  the  bottom.  Leaves  on  long 
ftalks,  of  five  principal  unequal  leaflets,  radiating  from  the 
bafe,  which  are  doubly,  or  almoft  triply,  pinnate,  their  fmall 
leaflets  being  divided  very  deeply  into  fine  acute  fegments, 
one-eighth  of  an  inch  long,  fmooth,  and  of  a bright  green. 
Flowers  yellow,  in  fpreading  long-ftalked  umbels.  Petals 
dilated  at  the  bafe,  fo  as  to  be,  from  the  inflexion  of  the 
point,  almoft  heart-fliaped.  Seeds  with  broad,  linear,  obtufe 
TOngs. 

4.  T.  garganka.  Garganian,  or  rather  Greek,  Deadly- 
Carrot.  Linn.  Mant.  57.  Willd.  n.  4.  Ait.  n.  3.  Gouan. 
Illuftr.  18.  t.  10.  Sm.  FI.  Grsec.  Sibth.  t.  287,  unpubl. 
^Th.  thalidtri  folio  ; Magn.  Monfp.  287.  t.  286.  Th.  five 
Turbith  garganicum,  femine  latiflimo  ; Bauh.  Hift.  v.  3. 
p.  2.  50.)  — Leaves  radiato-pinnate  ; leaflets  deeply  pinna- 
tifid,  with  linear  deciu-rent  fegments.  Native  of  Barbary, 
the  fouth  of  Italy,  and  the  Levant.  Dr  Sibthorp  finding 
it  very  common  throughout  Greece,  and  the  neighbouring 
iflands,  juftly  concluded  this  fpecies  to  be  the  true  Sxftia. 
of  Diofcorides,  with  whofe  defcription  it  agrees  better  than 
any  of  the  reft.  It  is  a llately  perennial  plant,  whofe 
feeds  were  probably  obtained  from  the  garden  of  Mont- 
pellier, by  our  Britifh  cultivators,  towards  the  year  1680. 
The  firm  round  leafy  flem,  as  well  as  the  flieathing  bafes 
of  the  footflalks,  and  the  ripening are  tinged  with  a 
fine  glaucous  purple.  Leaves  large,  deep  green  ; fmooth 
above ; glaucous,  and  fometimes  hairy,  below  ; their  feg- 
ments near  an  inch  long,  linear,  entire.  Common  footflalks 
long,  round,  fometimes  very  hairy.  Umbels  very  large,  yel- 
low. Petals  lanceolate,  involute.  Fruit  an  inch  long,  with 
broad,  fliinmg,  brown  wings  ; its  fides  finely  ribbed. 

For  Th.  trifoUata,  Linn.  Sp.  PI.  376,  fee  Smyrnium 
n.  6,  cor  datum. 

Th.  p'olygama,  Desfont.  Atlant.  v.  i.  261.  t.  75.  Mart. 
Mill.  Dift.  n.  6,  found  on  the  fea-coaft  of  Barbary,  can- 
not belong  to  this  genus,  having  a general,  as  well  as 
partial,  mvolucrum,  and  abortive  central  flowers.  It 
ftiould  feem  to  be  a Laserpitium.  See  that  article. 

THAPSIS,  in  Ancient  Geography,  a river  of  Scythia, 
in  the  environs  of  the  Palus  Maeotides,  according  to  Dio- 
dorus Siculus. 


THAPSOS,  in  the  Materia  Mechca  of  the  Ancients,  2 
name  given  to  a kind  of  wood  of  a pale  yellow  colour,  ufed 
of  old  in  dyeing  of  linen  and  woollen  cloths.  The  Greek 
Thapfos  fignifies  a pale  dead  yellow  colour,  and  is  appli- 
cable either  to  the  fubftance,  or  the  juice  or  tinfture  of 
all  thefe. 

The  people  of  Crete  at  this  time  ufe  the  lycium-wood  in 
dyeing  a yellow  colour,  and  it  is  probable  that  the  thapfos 
was  this  very  tree.  Diofcorides  tells  us,  that  the  wood 
of  this  tree  w-as  alfo  ufed  in  his  time  to  tinge  the  hair 
yellow,  which  was  a favourite  colour  with  the  Greeks. 
The  lycium  is  of  a colour  fomewhat  deeper  than  our 
box-wood,  and  parts  with  its  ftain  fo  eafily,  that  it  feems 
very  proper  for  fuch  a purpofe. 

THAPSUM,  among  the  old  Roman  Writers,  a common 
name  for  the  verbafcum,  or  mullein  ; but  as  there  were 
many  other  plants,  very  different  in  their  nature,  yet 
whofe  names  refembled  this  ; fuch  as  the  thapfla,  or  deadly 
carrot,  and  the  thapfum  or  genflella  tinSoria ; it  was  foon 
found  neceflary  to  add  fome  other  name,  and  it  was  then 
called  thapfum  barbatum,  or  barhajfum. 

The  reafon  of  the  geniftella  being  called  thapfum,  was, 
that  its  flowers  were  yellow,  and  were  ufed  to  colour  the 
ladies’  hair  ; that  being  the  favourite  colour  of  thofe  days. 
The  flowers  of  mullein  are  yellow,  and  feem  more  fit  for 
the  colouring  of  the  hair  than  thofe  of  the  geniftella  ; 
their  colour  being  more  eafily  feparated,  and  continuing 
on  fo  well,  that  the  glovers  of  many  parts  of  England  ufe 
them  in  the  feafon  for  colouring  their  yellow  gloves. 

It  is  probable,  that  the  ladies  of  old  ufed  this,  as  well 
as  the  geniftella,  for  this  purpofe  : and  it  might  hence  ob- 
tain the  common  name  thapfum.  The  other  part  of  its 
diftindfion,  barbatum,  feems  owing  to  the  leaves  being  fo 
coloured  with  a woolly  down  that  they  look  bearded. 
And  when  this  word  is  written  barbaffum,  it  may  proba- 
bly be  given  as  the  name  of  fome  of  thofe  fpecies  of 
mullein  which  are  not  hairy,  as  our  black  or  fage-leaved 
mullein,  and  be  a corruption  of  the  word  verbafeum. 
This  black  mullein  has  no  lefs  title  than  the  white  or 
bearded  kind  to  the  name  thapfum  ; its  flowers  being  of 
a yet  finer  yellow  than  thofe  of  that  kind,  and  being  as 
fit  for  the  ufe  of  ftaining.  The  glovers  in  fome  places  ufe 
this  fpecies  for  their  leather-gloves. 

THAPSUS,  Demass,  in  Ancient  Geography,  a maritime 
town  of  Africa,  upon  a tongue  of  low  land,  S.  of  the 
Lefler  Leptis.  The  place  abounds  with  ruins. 

Thapsus,  or  Tapfus,  in  Botany,  fee  Verbascum.  This 
name  feems  to  have  originated  with  Gerarde,  who  gives  no 
explanation,  nor  do  we  find  any  authority  for  the  opinion 
of  De  Theis,  that  it  alludes  to  the  ifle  of  Thapfos,  as  the 
native  country  of  the  plant.  Such  indeed  is  the  acknow- 
ledged derivation  of  Thapsia,  fee  that  article  ; with  which 
this  V erbafeum,  a spAo/xo,-  of  the  Greeks,  has  no  relationfliip 
whatever. 

THAR,  in  Ancient  Geography,  a town  of  Arabia  Felix, 
belonging  to  the  people  called  Themi. 

THARAND,  in  Geography,  a town  of  Germany,  in 
the  circle  of  Upper  Saxony,  and  circle  of  Erzgeburg  ; 
10  miles  E.N.E.  of  Freyburg. 

THARE,  in  Ancient  Geography,  a place  of  the  en- 
campment of  the  Ifraelites,  whence  they  went  to  Methea. 
(Numb,  xxxiii.  27.)  Thare,  fituated  in  Arabia  Deferta, 
was  the  24th  ftation  of  the  Ifraelites. 

THARELA,  a town  of  Paleftine,  in  the  tribe  of  Ben- 
jamin. 

THARGELIA,  SapytAia,  in  Antiquity,  an  Athenian 
feftival  in  honour  of  the  fun,  and  his  attendants,  the 
1 2 Hours : 
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Hours : or,  as  others  think,  of  the  Delian  Apollo  and 
Diana.  For  an  account  of  the  ceremonies  of  this  folem- 
nity,  fee  Potter  Archjeol.  Grxc.  lib.  ii.  cap.  20.  tom.  i. 
p.  400.  feq. 

THARGELION,  Sapy^^lI6)»,  in  Chronology,  the  eleventh 
month  of  the  Athenian  year.  It  contained  thirty  days,  and 
anfwered  to  the  latter  part  of  our  April,  and  the  beginning 
of  May.  . , . . 

It  took  its  name  from  the  feftival  Thargeha,  kept  in  it. 

THARNAU,  in  Geography,  a town  of  Silefia,  in  the 
principality  of  Neiife  ; i mile  N.  of  Grotkau. 

'PJ-JARO,  in  Ancient  Geography,  an  illand,  fituated,  ac- 
cording to  Ptolemy,  in  the  Perfian  gulf. 

THARPA,  a town  of  India,  beyond  the  Ganges,  in 
the  Golden  Cherfonefus.  Ptolemy. 

THARRANA,  a town  of  India,  beyond  the  Ganges, 
on  the  coaft  of  the  Great  gulf.  Ptol. 

THARSIA,  a town  of  Africa  propria,  or  one  of  thofe 
which  Ptolemy  points  out  between  Bagradas  and  the  town 
of  Thabraca. 

THARSIS,  Tharshish,  ocTarJhtfh.  See  Ophir. 

THASO,  in  Geography,  an  ifland  of  the  Grecian  Ar- 
chipelago, fituated  in  the  gulf  of  Contefa,  anciently  called 
JEna,  or  JEthria,  being  famous,  even  to  a proverb,  for  its 
rich  gold-mines.  It  has  a town  or  village  of  the  fame 
name.  N.  lat.  40°  34'.  E.  long.  42"’  30'. 

THASSUS,  Thassos,  or  Thafus,  in  Ancient  Geography, 
an  ifland  fituated  on  the  coaft  of  Thrace,  oppofite  to  the 
mouth  of  the  river  Neftus.  Thafus,  fon  of  Agenor,  king  of 
the  Phcenicians,  is  faid  to  have  remained  many  years  in  this 
ifland,  to  have  peopled  it,  and  to  have  given  it  his  name. 
It  was  afterwards  increafed  by  a Greek  colony.  T.  he  Athe- 
nians made  themfelves  mafters  of  tliis  ifland,  and  treated  the 
inhabitants  with  great  rigour  ; but  they  were  expelled  by 
the  Macedonians,  and  thefe  again  by  the  Romans. 

THATCH,  in  Rural  Economy,  prepared  ftrayv  which 
is  intended  to  be  laid  on  the  top  of  a building,  rick,  &c. 
to  keep  out  the  wet.  There  are  many  diflFerent  forts  of 
materials  that  may  be  made  ufe  of  as  thatch,  but  thofe 
which  are  moft  commonly  employed  are  the  ftraw  of  dif- 
ferent forts  of  grain,  as  wheat,  rye,  &c.  reed,  ftubble, 
heather,  &c.  The  ftraw  of  wheat  and  rye,  when  well  pre- 
pared and  laid,  probably  forms  the  neateft  and  moft  fecure 
covering  for  general  purpofes.  It  has  indeed  been  ftated, 
that  the  moft  fuitable  material  for  the  purpofe  is  that  of 
good  wheat -ftraw  that  has  been  much  bruifed  in  threfliing 
out  the  grain.  But  when  this  cannot  be  had  in  fufficient 
quantity,  rye-ftraw  may  be  fubftituted  in  its  place  ; 
ever,  from  its  rough  and  ftubborn  quality,  it  is  neither  fo 
neat  in  its  appearance,  fo  durable,  nor  affords  fo  fecure  a 
covering.  And  that  barley  and  oat  ftraw  are  fometimes 
made  ule  of  for  the  purpofe,  but  they  form  very  indifferent 
coverings,  and  fuch  as  are  not  by  any  means  lafting.  The 
former,  when  ftrong,  is  however  preferable  to  the  latter. 

The  reed  is  a highly  valuable  article  for  the  purpofe  of 
thatch,  where  a lafting  roof  is  required  ; but  is  much  too 
expenfive  and  ftubborn  for  common  purpofes.  It  has  been 
remarked  by  Mr.  Marfhall,  in  the  Rural  Economy  of  Nor- 
folk, that  there,  the  favourite  material  for  roofs,  and  that 
which  is  the  moft  eligible  after  good  flate  for  farm  purpofes, 
is  reed.  And  that  a reed  root  properly  laid,  will  lie  fifty 
years  without  touching;  and  thirty  or  forty  more,  with 
only  adjufting  (driving)  it,  and  levelling  the  hollows  wdth 
a little  frefli  reed.  At  an  hundred  years  old  it  may  be 
relaid  ; and  will  then,  if  laid  upon  the  upper  parts  of  the 
roof,  laft  through  a confiderable  part  of  another  century. 
The  reed  is,  he  fays,  principally  cut  from  the  margins  of 


the  hroads,  (large  pieces  of  water,)  and  is  carried,  perhapsj 
forty  or  fifty  ingles  into  the  central  and  northern  parts  of 
the  county.  And  it  is  added,  that  though  a covering  of 
reed  is,  in  the  firft  inftance,  coftly  ; when  its  durability, 
and  the  high  degree  of  prefervation  in  which  it  keeps  the 
roof,  are  taken  into  the  account,  it  is  of  all  other  the 
cheapeft  covering  ; befides  its  being,  whether  in  the  extreme 
of  heat  or  cold,  the  moft  comfortable. 

And  it  is  ftated,  that  the  price  of  reed,  in  the  place  of 
its  growth,  is  from  three  pounds  to  three  guineas  a hun- 
dred, containing  fix  fcore  fathoms ; each  fathom  (com- 
pofed  of  five  or  fix  flieaves)  meafuring  fix  feet  in  circum- 
ference. A hundred  of  reed  will  cover  five  fquares  of  roof ; 
the  laying  is  a halfpenny  a yard,  or  four  flrillings  and  two- 
pence a fquare  ; and  the  tar  rope  and  rods  for  faftening 
it  on  coft  eighteen  pence  a fquare  : fo  that  a covering  of 
new  reed  colts  about  eighteen  {hillings  a fquare,  containing 
too  fquare  feet  ; befides  carriage,  and  what  is  called  roofing; 
namely,  a cap  of  wheat -ftraw  placed  upon  the  ridge,  in  a 
fomewhat  firailar  manner,  and  for  the  fame  purpofe,  as 
ridge-tiles  are  put  on.  This  capping,  which  is  done  in  a 
moft  effedtual,  but  in  a tedious  and  expenfive  manner, 
cofts,  in  materials  and  workmanfhip,  about  fixteen  pence 
each  foot  in  length  : which,  upon  a roof  of  fixteen  feet 
and  a half  fpar,  is  an  additional  expence  of  four  (hillings 
each  fquare  of  reeding. 

With  regard  to  the  carriage,  it  is  in  proportion  to  the 
diftance.  Taking  twenty  miles  as  a medium  dillance,  and 
one  (hilling  a mile  as  a medium  price  ; the  expence  is,  he 
fays,  twenty  (hillings  a ‘ load’  of  fixty  fathoms,  or  forty 
fliillings  a hundred  ; which  laying  five  fquares  is  a further 
addition  of  eight  (hilhngs  a fquare ; therefore,  the  whole 
expence  of  a covering  of  reed  fetched  twenty  miles,  may, 
he  fuppofes,  be  laid  at  thirty  (hillings  a fquare.  The  wri- 
ter has  been  thus  minute,  he  fays,  in  his  account  of  this 
material,  as  it  has  been  much  overlooked  in  other  diftridfs, 
where  it  may  be  found  ufeful. 

This  material  is  a great  deal  more  expenfive  in  every 
refpedf  which  has  any  relation  to  this  objedl,  at  the  prefent 
time,  than  it  was  then. 

And  with  refpedf  to  the  ftubble,  it  is  faid  to  be  a mate- 
rial that  may  be  made  ufe  of  with  propriety  and  advantage 
in  fome  fituations.  This  is  the  ftubble  of  fuch  wheat  or 
other  crops  as  have  been  cut  at  a great  height ; which,  after 
being  mown  clofe  to  the  ground  and  raked  up,  ferves  this 
purpofe,  efpecially  for  the  more  common  purpofes  of  the 
farm,  fuch  as  covering  liay  and  ftraw  ftacks,  &c.  the 
thatching  potatoes  when  hogged  in  the  ground,  and  many 
other  fuch  cafes. 

The  laft  material,  heather,  is  alfo  found  a highly  valuable 
article  for  the  purpofe  of  thatch  in  diftridls  where  it  grows 
in  abundance,  as  it  is  extremely  durable.  See  Heather. 

The  thatch  which  is  removed  from  the  ftacks  or  buildings 
may  be  ufed  as  a litter  for  various  purpofes.  ‘ 

The  modes  of  preparing  and  applying  thefe  different 
matters  to  the  roofs  of  ftacks  and  buildings  will  be  pointed 
out  in  fpeaking  of  the  operation  of  fecuring  fuch  roofs  by 
means  of  fuch  fubftances.  See  Thatching. 

Where  ftraw  of  the  rye  or  wheat  kind  is  very  ftrong,  it 
is  often  termed  reed  or firdw  reed  by  the  thatcher,  and  ufed 
for  covering  lai'ge  hay-ftacks  very  commonly  in  many  dif- 
trifts. 

THATCHAM,  in  Geography,  a village  and  pai-hh  in 
the  hundred  of  Reading  and  county  of  Berks,  England,  is 
fituated  3 miles  E.  from  Newbury,  and  53  miles  W.  from 
London.  It  appears  to  have  been  formerly  a town  of  fome 
confequcnce,  from  the  Domefday  Survey,  and  other  re- 
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cordd,  in  wliicli  It  is  defcribedas  an  ancient  borough  ; but  it 
does  not  appear  ever  to  have  fent  reprefentatives  to  parliament. 
From  a very  eaidy  period  it  had  a market  on  Sundays, 
which  was  confirmed  to  the  abbot  and  convent  of  Reading 
by  a charter  of  Flenry  II.  The  market-day  was  changed 
by  Henry  III.  in  1218  to  Thurfday' ; but  the  market  has 
long  been  difcontinued.  Two  annual  fairs  are  Hill  held. 
The  manor  of  Thatcham  was  given  to  the  abbot  and  con- 
vent of  Reading  by  Henry  I.  At  the  difiblution  it  was 
granted,  in  1539,  to  John  Winchcombe,  fon  of  the  cele- 
brated Jack  of  Newbury  : it  is  now  the  property  of  Wil- 
liam Mount,  efq.  of  Wafing,  A charity-fehool  was 
founded  here,  in  1707,  by  lady  Frances  Winchcombe,  who 
endowed  it  with  53/.  •per  annum.  The  fchool  had  been 
long  difcontinued,  and  its  revenue  loll  to  the  parilh  ; when 
Mr.  Thompfon,  a late  vicar,  inllituted  a fuit  for  their  reco- 
very, and  after  a long  contell  fucceeded  in  the  re-eftablilh- 
mcait  of  the  fchool,  with  an  income  for  the  mailer  increafed 
to  200/.  per  annum  ; forty  boys  are  now  clothed  and  educated, 
and  fix  of  them  annually  apprenticed  with  premiums  of  10/. 
each.  The  parifli  of  Thatcham  is  the  molt  extenfive  of  any' 
in  the  county',  excepting  Lamborn,  and  includes  fix  town- 
Ihips.  The  population,  according  to  the  parhamen|j;ary'  re- 
port of  the  year  1811,  was  eflimated  at  2104;  the  number 
I of  houfes  at  424.  — Ly'fons’s  “ Magna  Britannia,”  vol.i. 
Berklliire. 

THATCHER,  a rock  in  the  Engllflr  Channel,  on  the 
north  fide  of  Torbay. 

Thatchek,  in  Rural  Economy,  a perfon  who  performs 
the  bulinefs  of  thatching. 

THATCHING,  the  operation  of  covering  the  roofs  of 
buildings,  Hacks,  and  other  things,  with  fome  fort  of  thatch. 
For  this  purpofe,  articles  of  the  draw  kind  are  pre- 
pared in  the  following  manner  : After  being  well  moillened 
with  water,  they  are  drawn  out  in  handfuls  perfedlly  Ilraight 
and  even  into  regular  lengths,  and  the  lliort  llraw  feparated 
from  them,  leaving  them  placed  in  convenient  ranges  for 
forming  bundles  to  be  carried  to  the  thatcher  by  the  perfon 
who  has  the  ferving  of  him. 

In  regard  to  the  application  of  the  thatch  to  Hacks 
of  hay  or  corn,  there  are  different  methods  purfued,  ac- 
cording to  the  nature  of  the  materials  employed.  Where 
long  Hraw  is  made  ufe  of,  tlie  operator  or  workman  ufually 
begins  at  the  eaves  or  bottom  part  of  the  roof,  depofiting 
it  in  handfuls  in  regular  breadths  till  he  reaches  the  top, 
the  different  handfuls  being  fo  placed  endways  as  to  overlap 
eacli  other,  the  upper  ends  being  conHantly  puflied  a little 
into  the  bottom  parts  of  the  Ilicaves  or  other  matters.  In 
tliis  manner  he  gradually  proceeds,  Breadth  after  breadth, 
till  the  whole  of  the  roof  is  covered,  which  is  ufually  done  to 
the  thicknefs  of  about  four  or  five  inches.  And  in  order  to 
retain  the  thatch  in  its  place,  flrortfliarp-pointed  Hicks,  termed 
prods  in  fome  places,  are  occafionally  thruH  in,  in  a Ranting 
direftion  upwards  ; and  fometimes  fmall  Hicks,  often  called 
fpelhs,  fliarpened  at  tlie  ends,  are  bent  and  thruH  in  along 
the  top  parts  and  fides.  But  as  the  water  is  apt  to  follow 
the  conrfe  of  the  Hicks,  it  is  perhaps  a better  praftice  to 
make  ufe  of  i-opes  of  twiHed  Hraw  for  this  purpofe.  In 
fome  cafes,  thefe  are  applied  only  round  the  bottom  parts  of 
the  roof  and  the  fides  ; while  in  others,  which  is  a much 
better  and  more  fecure  method,  they  are  applied  in  fuch  a 
manner  over  the  whole  Hacks,  as  to  form  a fort  of  coarfe 
net-work  of  nine  or  twelve  inches  in  width  in  the 
niches,  the  ends  being  well  faHened  either  to  belt-ropes 
paffed  in  fuitable  direftlons  for  the  purpofe,  or  to  different 
parts  of  the  Hraw  of  the  Hack. 

In  the  application  of  Hubble  as  a thatch,  it  is  moHly, 
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after  being  prepared,  put  on  by  Hicking  one  of  its  ends  into 
the  roof  of  the  Hack  in  a regular  and  exa£l  manner,  fo  as 
that  it  may  Hand  out  very  clofe  and  thick ; when  the 
other,  with  fuch  loofe  Hraws  as  may  occur,  is  to  be  cut 
over  or  pared  off,  with  a very  Hiarp  tool  for  the  pur- 
pofe, fo  as  to  form  a neat  and  impenetrable  thatch,  having 
the  appearance  of  a newly  thatched  houfe  roof;  the  whole 
being  well  fecured  in  its  place  by  Hiort  pegs  made  for  the 
purpofe,  fomewhat  in  the  fame  way  as  in  the  thatch  of 
other  Hacks. 

In  the  thatching  of  the  I'oofs  of  houfes  or  other  buildings 
with  any  of  the  different  forts  of  Hraw,  the  materials  are  to 
be  laid  on  to  a confiderable  thicknefs,  and  firmly  fecured. 
They  are  applied  in  regular-  narrow  flips,  or  what  in  fome 
dillrifts  are  termed  from  the  eaves  of  the  building  to 

the  ridges,  the  ladder  being  moved  forward  as  the  work  pro- 
ceeds. The  thatcli  is  fecured  by  fliort  flrarpened  Hicks,  as 
above,  thruH  in  where  neceffary.  And  bended  Hicks, 
fli.irpened  at  each  end,  are  likewife  fometimes  made  ufe  of 
near  the  ridges,  being  thruH  in  at  each  end.  In  finiflring 
the  work,  the  thatcher  moHly  employs  an  iron-toothed  rake, 
witli  which  the  whole  is  raked  and  trimmed  over  from  top  to 
bottom,  fo  as  to  render  it  completely  fmooth  and  even,  and 
take  away  all  the  fhort  Hraws,  and  otlier  irregular  matters. 

The  method  of  thatching  with  reed,  according  to  Mr. 
Marfhall,  in  his  account  of  the  Rural  Economy  of  Norfolk, 
is  this  : no  laths  being  made  ufe  of,  in  laying  it,  a little  of  the 
longeH  and  HouteH  of  the  reed  is  fcattered  irregularly  acrofs 
the  naked  fpars,  as  a foundation  to  lay  the  main  coat  upon  : 
this  partial  gauze-like  covering  is  called  the  “ fleaking.” 
On  this  fleaking  the  main  covering  is  laid,  and  faflened  down 
to  the  fpars  by  means  of  long  rods,  provincially  “ fways,” 
laid  acrofs  the  middle  of  the  reed,  and  tied  to  the  fpars  with 
rope-yarn,  or  with  “ bramble  bonds,”  formerly  much  uled, 
but  now  pretty  nearly  laid  afide.  In  laying  on  the  reed,  the 
workman  begins  at  the  lower  corner  of  the  roof,  on  his  right 
liand,  for  inHance,  and  keeps  an  iroegular  diagonal  line,  or 
face,  until  he  reaches  the  upper  corner  to  his  left,  a narrow 
eaves-board  being  nailed  acrofs  the  feet  of  the  fpars,  and 
fome  fleaking  fcattered  on  ; the  thatcher  begins  to  “ fet  his 
eaves,”  by  laying  a coat  of  reed,  eight  or  ten  inches  thick, 
with  the  heads  relllng  upon  the  fleaking,  and  the  butts  upon 
the  eaves-board.  Fie  then  lays  on  his  /wuy  (a  rod  about 
the  fize  of  a fmall  edder)  about  fix  or  eight  inches  from  the 
lower  point  of  the  reed  ; whilH  his  afliHant,  on  the  infide, 
runs  a needle,  threaded  with  I’ope-yarn,  clofe  to  the  fpar  ; 
and,  in  tills  cafe,  clofe  to  the  upper  edge  of  the  eaves-board. 
The  thatcher  draws  it  through  on  one  fide  of  the  fvvay,  and 
enters  it  again  on  the  contrary  fide,  both  of  the  fway  and  of 
the  fpar  ; the  affiHant  draws  it  through,  unthreads  it,  and 
with  the  two  ends  of  the  yarn  makes  a knot  round  the  fpar  ; 
thereby  drawing  the  fway,  and  confequently  the  reed,  tiglit 
down  to  the  roof : whilH  the  thatcher  above,  beating  the 
fway  and  preffing  it  down,  affiHs  in  making  the  work  the 
firmer.  The  afliHant  having  made  good  the  knot  below,  he 
proceeds  with  another  length  of  thread  to  the  next  fpar, 
and  fo  on,  till  the  fway  be  bound  down  the  whole  length  ; 
namely,  eight  or  ten  feet.  This  being  done,  another  Hratum 
of  reed  is  laid  on  upon  the  firil,  fo  as  to  make  the  entire 
coat  eighteen  or  twenty  inches  thick  at  the  butts  ; and  an- 
otlier  fway  laid  along,  and  bound  down,  about  twelve  inches 
above  the  firil. 

The  eaves  being  thus  completely  fet,  they  are  adjuHed  and 
formed,  not  fquare  with  the  fpars,  but  nearly  horizontal : . 
nor  are  they  formed  by  cutting,  but  by  “ driving”  them 
with  a “ legget,”  a tool  made  of  a board  eight  or  nine  inches 
fquare,  with  a handle  two  feet  long,  fixed  upon  the  back  of 
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It,  obliquely,  in  the  manner  of  the  tool  ufcci  by  gardeners  in 
beating  turf.  The  face  of  the  legget  is  fet  with  large- 
headed  nails,  to  render  it  rough,  and  make  it  lay  hold  of  the 
butts  of  the  reeds.  Then  another  layer  of  reed  is  laid  on, 
and  bound  down  by  another  fway,  fomewhat  Ihorter  than 
the  Lift,  and  placed  eighteen  or  twenty  inches  above  it  ; and 
above  this  another,  and  another,  continuing  to  fliorten  the 
fways,  until  they  be  brought  off  to  nothing,  and  a triangular 
corner  of  thatching  formed.  After  this  the  fways  are  ufed 
'their  whole  length,  whatever  it  happens  to  be,  until  the 
workman  andves  at  the  linifliing  corner-. 

In  order  to  give  a finiih  to  the  ridge,  a cap  (provincially  a 
“ roof”)  of  ftraw  is  fet  on  in  a mafterly,  but  in  an  expenfive 
manner.  In  this  operation,  the  workman  begins,  it  is  ob- 
ferved,  by  bringing  the  roof  to  an  angle,  with  ftraw  laid  the 
long  way  upon  the  ridge,  in  the  manner  in  which  a rick  is 
topt  up  ; and  to  render  it  firm,  to  keep  it  in  its  place,  and  to 
prevent  the  wind  from  blowing  it  off,  or  ruffling  it,  he  pegs  it 
down  nightly  with  “ double  broaches  namely,  cleft  twigs, 
two  feet  long,  and  as  thick  as  the  finger,  ftiarpened  at  both 
ends,  bent  double,  and  perhaps  with  the  twilling  of  the 
crown,  and  perhaps  barbed,  by  partial  chops  on  the  lides,  to 
make  them  hold  in  the  better.  This  done,  the  workman 
lays  a coat  of  llraight  ftraw,  fix  or  eight  inches  thick,  acrols 
the  ridge  ; beginning,  on  either  fide,  at  the  uppermoll  butts 
of  the  reed,  and  finifhing  with  ftraight  handfuls  evenly  acrofs 
the  top  of  the  ridge.  Having  laid  a length  of  about  four 
feet  in  this  manner,  he  proceeds  to  fallen  it  firmly  down,  fo 
as  to  render  it  proof  againft  wind  and  rain.  This  is  done  by 
laying  a “ broachen  ligger”  (a  quarter-cleft  rod  as  thick  as 
the  finger,  and  four  feet  in  length  ) along  the  middle  of  the 
ridge,  pegging  it  down  at  every  four  inches  with  a double 
broach,  which  is  firll  thrull  down  with  the  hands,  and  after- 
wards driven  with  the  legget,  or  with  a mallet  ufed  for  this 
purpofe.  The  middle  ligger  being  firmly  laid,  the  thatcher 
fmooths  down  the  ftraw  with  a rake  and  his  hands,  about 
eight  or  nine  inches  on  one  fide,  and  at  fix  iiidhes  from  the 
firll  lays  another  ligger,  and  pegs  it  down  with  a fimilar 
number  of  double  broaches,  thus  proceeding  to  fmooth  the 
ftraw,  and  to  fallen  on  liggers  at  every  fix  inches,  until  he 
reach  the  bottom  of  the  cap.  One  fide  finilhed,  tlie  other 
is  treated  in  the  fame  manner  ; and  the  firll  length  being 
completed,  another  and  anotlier  length  is  laid,  and  finilhed 
as  the  firll,  until  the  other  end  of  tlie  ridge  be  reached.  He 
then  cuts  off  the  tails  of  the  ftraw  fquare  and  neatly  witli  a 
pair  of  Ihears,  level  w-ith  the  uppermoll  butts  of  tlie  reed  ; 
above  which  the  cap  (or  moll  properly  the  rooflet)  ftic-ws  an 
eaves  of  about  fix  inches  thick.  And  laftly,  he  fwecps  tlie 
fides  of  the  main  roof  with  a bow  of  holly,  when  the  work 
is  completed.  This,  when  well  performed,  mull  be  a 
durable  and  ufefiil  mode  of  thatching,  and  at  the  fame  time 
one  which  has  a neat  appearance. 

In  thatching  with  heather,  that  material  moftly  under- 
goes fome  fort  of  preparation,  fo  as  to  render  it  as  equal  as 
polfible  in  fizeand  ftrength, 'being  laid  and  faftened  upon  the 
roofs  then  in  fomewfflat  the  fame  manner  as  that  of  ftraw.- 
It  is  afterwards  fwept,  cleaned,  and  finillied  off  in  a neat  and 
exadl  manner,  fo  as  to  look  extremely  well. 

In  fome  of  the  more  expofed  fituations  in  the  northern 
parts  of  the  ifland,  they  have  other  modes  and  pradlices  of 
thatching  buildings  with  ftraw  in  ufe,  fuch  as  performing 
it  with  clay,  or  thin  turf  and  that  material. 

If  the  roof  be  covered  with  thin  turf  or  divots,  the  work- 
man is  to  twill  the  upper  part  of  the  ftraw  into  a fort  of 
knot  ; then,  with  a Hick  prepared  for  the  purpofe,  to  force 
the  knot  thus  formed  either  under  or  through  the  turves  or 
divots,  fo  that  it  may  have  a firm  hold  of  the  roof ; after 


winch,  to  Ipread  the  lower  part  of  the  bundle  of  ftraw  nicely 
on  the  roof,  continuing  to  do  the  fame  to  the  very  top 
of  the  roof  ; and  then  to  clay  it  all  over,  and  begin  an- 
other tier,  gang,  or  row  of  the  thatch.  In  this  way,  the 
thatch  Ihould  not  be  laid  thinner  than  fix  inches,  and  when 
it  is  laid  eight  inches  thick,  it  is  the  more  durable.  Thin 
turf,  or  divots,  were  originally^  thought  the  bell  foundation  ; 
but  it  has  been  lince  found  by  experience,  that  they  rot  the 
llraw,  and  that  ftraw  alone,  when  llitched  on  with  rope-yarn, 
lafts  much  longer.  If  ftraw  alone  be  ufed  in  this  manner,  it 
willlall  twenty  years ; but  the  ftraw  mull  be  laid  on  two  inches 
thicker  than  when  clay  is  added.  A roof  that  is  thatched 
with  divots,  ftraw,  and  clay,  in  the  common  way,  will  laft 
from  feventeen  to  twenty  years  ; and  is  alfo  capable  of  being 
mended  without  railing  any  part  of  the  roof  that  is  entire. 
The  above  kind  of  roof  is  much  lefs  liable  to  catch  fire  than 
ftraw  roofs  witliout  clay.  The  clay  that  anfwers  the  pur- 
pofe bell  is  that  which  has  a due  proportion  of  fand  in  it. 
If  ftiff  clay  lliould  be  ufed,  it  will  be  necelfary  to  add  one 
cart-load  of  fand  to  every-  two  of  the  clay. 

This  fort  of  claying  may,  of  courfe,  be  ufeful  and  advan- 
tageous in  thatching  the  roois  of  buildings  in  many  fitua- 
tions and  places. 

THAU,  in  Geography , a lake  of  France,  in  the  depart- 
ment of  the  Herault,  near  the  Mediterranean,  between 
Frontignan  and  Agde. 

THAUANA,  in  Ancient  Geography,  a town  fituated  in 
the  interior  of  Arabia  Felix. 

THAUBi\,  a town  in  the  interior  of  Arabia  Felix. 
Ptol. 

TFIAUGHTS,  or  Thoughts,  in  a Boat,  are  the 
benches  on  which  the  rowers  fit  to  row. 

THAUMASIUS  Mons,  in  Ancient  Geography,  a 
mountain  of  Arcadia,  N.W.  of  Mantinea,  above  the  river 
Moloffus. 

THAUMATURGUS,  formed  from  wonderful 

thing,  and  Epyoii,  work,  worker  of  miracles ; an  appellation 
which  the  Romanifts  gave  to  feveral  of  their  faints,  eminent 
for  the  number  and  greatnefs  of  tlieir  miracles. 

St.  Gregory,  called  Thaumaturgus,  or  Gregory  of  Neo- 
csefarea,  was  a difciple  of  Origen  about  the  year  223,  and 
afterwards  bifflop  of  Casfarea,  in  Pontus  ; and  in  that  ca- 
pacity he  afiifted  at  the  firll  council  of  Antioch,  and  at  that 
of  Ephefus,  againft  Paulus  Samofatenus.  St.  Leo  of  Ca- 
tanea  is  alfo  called  Leo  Thaumaturgus,  Fie  lived  in  the  eighth 
century  ; and  his  body  is  Hill  honoured  at  Rome,  in  the 
church  of  St.  Martin  de  Tours.  St.  Francis  Paul,  and 
St.  Francis  Xavier,  are  the  great  Thaumaturgi  of  thefe  lalfc 

THAWING,  the  refolution  of  ice  into  its  former  fluid 
ftate,  by  the  warmth  of  tlie  air. 

THAXTED,  in  Geography,  an  ancient  market-to'vvn  in 
the  hundred  of  Dunmow,  and  county  of  Effex,  England, 
is  fituated  19  miles  N.N.W.  Irom  Chelmsford,  and  43  miles 
N.N.E.  from  London.  The  town  was  known  in  the  Saxon 
times,  as  the  church  is  recorded  to  have  belonged,  in  the 
reign  of  Edward  the  Cdnfeffor,  to  the  college  of  St.  John 
Baptill,  at  Clare,  in  Suffolk.  Thaxted  was  incorporated 
by  charter  of  Philip  and  Mary,  which  was  confirmed  by 
queen  Elizabeth  ; under  this  tlie  civil  government  is  veiled 
in  a mayor,  recorder,  two  bailiffs,  and  twenty  principal 
burgeffes.  In  the  reign  of  James  II.  the  corporation  ex- 
perienced a temporary  lufpeniion  ; for  being  ferved  with  a 
writ  of  quo  warranto,  the  corporate  officers,  either  through 
fear  or  poverty,  thought  fit  to  retire  from  their  offices. 
The  market  was  granted  by  Edward  II.,  but  was  difeon- 
tinued  for  a long  period  : it  has  been  recently  revived,  and 
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is  now  held  on  Fridays.  Here  are  alfo  two  annual  fairs.  In 
the  population  return  of  the  year  i8ii,  Thaxted  was  ft-ated 
to  contain  390  houfes,  occupied  by  1733  perfons.  The 
church  is  a very  large  and  beautiful  ftrufture,  and  appears, 
from  the  various  arms  and  cognizances  on  feveral  parts,  to 
have  been  built  at  different  times  in  the  fourteenth  and  fif- 
teenth centuries.  The  whole  fabric  is  embattled,  and  fup- 
ported  by  flrong  buttreffes,  terminated  by  canopied  niches, 
and  curioufly  purfled  pinnacles.  At  the  well  end  is  an  em- 
battled tower,  fuftained  by  buttreffes,  and  furmounted  by  a 
neat  oftagonal  fpire,  rifmg  to  the  height  of  18 1 feet.  The 
interior  confills  of  a nave,  tranfept,  chancel,  and  fide  aifles : 
the  arches  of  the  nave  are  pointed,  and  fupported  by  eight 
clullered  columns  on  each  fide.  The  expence  of  the  erec- 
tion of  this  church  was  principally  defrayed  by  the  noble  fa- 
milies of  Clare  and  Mortimer,  who  then  poflelfed  the  manor, 
with  fome  afliflance  from  king  Edward  IV.  A chantry, 
befides  various  chapels  and  altars,  were  ufed  here  before  the 
refoi-mation.  The  charitable  benefaftions  for  the  ufe  of  the 
poor  inhabitants  of  Thaxted  are  confiderable.  An  ellate, 
called  Yendleys,  deriving  its  name  from  Thomas  Yendale 
(who  refided  on  it  temp.  Henry  VI.)  was,  on  his  death, 
veiled  in  trufl  for  his  four  fons  and  their  iffue  ; and  in  de- 
fault of  fuch  iffue,  to  be  fold  for  the  benefit  of  the  church 
and  poor.  The  fons  all  dying  childlefs,  the  ellate  was  fold 
5 Henry  VII.  and  the  produce  is  applied  to  the  fupport  of 
a fchool,  repairing  the  church,  improving  the  highways, 
&c.  In  1698,  William,  lord  Maynard,  bequeathed  4000/.  in 
trufl,  the  produce  to  be  applied  for  increaling  the  miniller’s 
falary,  repairing  the  church,  marrying  poor  young  women, 
binding  out  apprentices,  and  relieving  poor  people  overbur- 
tliened  with  children.  Among  other  benefaftions  are  en- 
dowments for  alms-houfes  in  feveral  parts  of  the  town  ; one 
of  the  buildings  appropriated  for  that  purpofe  is  the  old 
chantry-houfe.  The  ancient  guildhall  is  now  the  parifli 
workhoufe : the  mote-hall  is  ufed  for  a public  fchool. — 
Beauties  of  England  and  Wales,  vol.  v.  Elfex  ; by  J.  Brit- 
ton and  E.  W.  Brayley.  Morant’s  Hiftory,  &c.  of  Elfex, 
2 vols.  folio. 

THE  A,  in  Aiuient  Geography,  a town  of  the  Peloponnefus, 
in  Laconia. 

Thea,  in  Botany,  the  Tea-tree,  a name  of  barbarous  de- 
rivation, originating  in  the  Chinefe  Tcha,  or  Japanefe  Tsja, 
of  which  the  various  nations  of  Europe  have  made,  accord- 
ing to  their  fancy,  Chaa,  Tea,  The,  &c.  and  which  Kaempfer 
has  formed  in  Latin  into  Thea.  This  lafl  has  been  admitted 
by  Linnaeus,  for  the  fake  of  its  Greek  orthography,  exadlly 
that  of  0£a,  a goddefs,  a coincidence  highly  welcome  to  thofe 
who  honour  the  cordial  beverage  of  tea  as  it  deferves. — 
Linn.  Gen.  269.  Schreb.  361.  Willd.  Sp.  PI.  v.  2.  1180. 
Mart.  Mill.  Di6l.  v.  4.  Ait.  Plort.  Kew.  v,  3.  303. 
Juff.  262.  Lamarck  Illuflr.  t.  474.  Gtertn.  t.  95. — Clafs 
and  order,  Polyandria  Monogynia,  Linn.  Rather  Monadel- 
phta  Polyandria  ; fee  Sm.  Introd.  to  Bot.  ed.  3.  335.  Nat. 
Ord.  Columnifera,  Linn,  jiurant'ns  et  Melils  ajinc,  Juff. 

Gen.  Ch.  Cal.  Perianth  inferior,  fmall,  of  one  leaf,  in  five 
deep,  rounded,  obtufe,  permanent  fegments.  Cor.  of  one 
petal  ; tube  none  ; limb  in  fix,  or  more,  deep,  unequal, 
rounded,  concave,  imbricated  fegments,  much  longer  than 
the  calyx  ; the  outer  ones  fmalTell.  Stam.  Filaments  nu- 
merous, about  two  hundred,  thread-fhaped,  fhorter  than  the 
corolla,  united  at  the  bafe  into  a fliallow  cup-like  tube,  inferted 
into  the  receptacle,  and  connefted  with  the  bottom  of  the 
petal ; anthers  peltate,  fimple,  nearly  globofe.  Pijl.  Ger- 
fnen  fuperior,  globofe,  with  three  obtufe  angles  ; flyle  tri- 
angular, with  three  furrows,  the  length  of  the  llamens, 
fplitting  into  three  parts ; lligmas  three,  iincar-oblopg,  de- 


flexed.  Perk.  Capfule  three-lobed,  three-celled,  burfting 
along  the  upper  fide  of  each  lobe.  Seeds  folitary,  globof^ 
fomewhat  angular. 

Eff.  Ch.  Calyx  in  five  deep  rounded  fegments.  Corolla 
in  fix,  or  more,  deep  imbricated  fegments.  Capfule  fupe- 
rior, three-lobed.  Seeds  folitary. 

Obf.  Gccrtner  remarks  that  there  are  rudiments  of  four  or 
fix  feeds  in  each  cell  of  the  germen.  The  genus  is,  doubt- 
lefs,  nearly  related  to  Camellia,  (fee  that  article,)  and  fhould 
Hand  next  to  it  in  the  artificial,  as  well  as  natural  fyflem. 
Whether  the  connexion  of  the  flamens  varies,  or  whether  we 
have  fometimes  in  our  gardens  Thunberg’s  C.  Safanqua  for 
the  true  Tea-plant,  is  extremely  difficult  to  determine. 

The  flowers  in  England  are  certainly  never  fo  large  as  in  his 
plate  of  Safanqua,  which  latter  may  poffibly  be  a fpecies  of 
Thea,  though  very  dillindl  from  the  Linnjean  fpecimens 
marked  T.  Bohea,  and  from  all  we  have  ever  examined  in 
gardens.  Plukenet’s  Fruticis  These  fpecies  altera  Sinarum,  t 
Amalth.  t.  405.  f.  3,  may  belong  to  this  Safanqua.  The  T 
fpecies  of  Thea  are  involved  in  much  obfcurity.  Linnseus  ff 
was  led  to  defcribe  two,  under  the  popular  names  of  Bohea  f ' 
and  vlrtdis,  which  he  dillinguiffied  by  the  former  having  fix  ■ I 
petals,  or  rather  fegmeuts  of  the  corolla,  and  the  latter  nin».  I 
But  for  thefe  charadlers  he  is  indebted  to  HiU,  whofe  autho-  ^ 
city  is  little  to  be  relied  on.  We  have  never  feen  perfeft  fpe-  “ 
cimens  of  more  than  one  fpecies,  which  anfwers  to  the  defi- 
nition of  the  Bohea,  with  fcarcely  any  variation  ; nor  do  the  -jf 
leaves  of  common  green  or  black  tea,  when  expanded  by  hot  I’) 
water,  betray  any  difference  in  their  ferratures,  veins,  or 
other  refpefts,  from  that  or  from  each  other.  The.  Pehoe, 
whofe  filky  young  branches  are  confpicuous  in  the  tea-chell  §: 
for  their  whiteneis,  agrees  in  that  particular  with  our  gar- 
den  fpecimens  of  Thea,  and  not  with  Camellia  Safanqua  fent 
by  Thunbei-g,  for  this  lall  is  hairy  in  a very  different  manner,  f • 
Such  being  the  Hate  of  the  cafe,  we  can  undertake  to  defcribe 
only  one  fpecies  of  Thea. 

1.  T.  viridis.  Green  Tea.  Gasrtn.  v.  2.  83.  t.  95.  f.  i. 
Linn.  Sp.  PI.  735.  Willd,  n.  2.  (T.  bohea  ; Linn.  Sp.  PI. 

734,  Amoen.  Acad.  v.  7.  253.  t.  4.  Willd.  n.  i.  Ait.  n.  i. 
Thea  ; Kaempf.  Am.  Exot.  605.  t.  606.  Woodv.  Med. 

Bot.  fuppl.  1 16.  t.  256.  T.  chinenfis ; Curt.  Mag.  t.  998. 

T.  cantonienfis ; Lour.  Cochinch,  339.  Thee;  Barth. 

Aft.  V.  4.  I.  t.  I.  Tea-tree;  Letfom  Monogr.  t.  i.) — 
Native  of  China  and  Japan.  The  late  Mr.  John  EUis  isfaid. 
to  have  firll  raifed  it  from  feed  in  England,  about  the  year 
1768.  The  flirub  is  propagated  by  cuttings,  and  will  bear 
our  winters  with  a flight  degree  of  fhelter,  though  it  rarely . 
flowers,  except  in  a greenhoufe  or  flove.  The  fern  is  from 
three  to  fix  feet  high,  bufhy,  with  numerous,  alternate,  round, 
leafy  branches,  fmooth,  except  at  the  very  extremity,  where 
the  youngefl  fhoots  are  finely  filky,  with  clofe -prefled  hairs. 
Leaves  alternate,  on  ffiort,  thick,  channelled,  fmooth  foot- 
falks,  evergreen,  elliptic -oblong,  with  a blunt  emarginate 
point,  copioufly  ferrated,  except  at  the  bafe,  with  inflexed 
pointed  ferratures,  fmooth  on  both  fides,  with  one  rib  and 
many  tranfverfe  veins,  interbranching  towards  the  margin  ; 
paler  beneath  ■;  their  length  two  or  three  inches ; their 
breadth  about  one  inch  : the  young  ones  finely  filky  before 
expanfion,  with  a deciduous  point.  Stipulas  none.  Floiuers 
axillary,  or,  on  the  lateral  fhoots,  nearly  terminal,  white,  not 
unlike  thofe  of  a Myrtle,  but  rather  larger,  and  on  fhort, 
thick,  recurved,  round,  fmooth Jlalks,  ufually  two  together, 
accompanied  by  a few  alternate,  ffiort,  ovate,  deciduous 
braBeas.  The  two  outer  fegments  of  the  corolla,  fmaller  than 
the  reft,  are  green,  or  purpliffi,  at  the  back.  Anthers  and 
fligmas  yellow. 

For  the  economical  hiflory  of  this  plant,  fee  Tea.  We 
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have  heen  greatly  at  a lofs  for  a fpeciilc  name,  and  have 
adopted  vtrldis  to  avoid  any  needlefs  thange,  thinking  it 
rather  preferable  to  Bohea,  which  is  a partial  name,  and  of 
corrupt  orthography.  Dr.  Sims,  in  Curt.  Mag.,  has  ufed 
chinenfts,  but  this  is  liable  to  objeftion,  as  the  name  of  a 
country  to  which  the  plant  is  not  quite  peculiar  ; and  Lou- 
reiro’s  cantonienfis  is  therefore  ftill  more  exceptionable.  This 
laft  author  concurs  in  the  opinion  that  all  the  common  Chi- 
nefe  teas  belong  to  one  fpecies.  He  defcribes  indeed  two 
others,  T.  cochinchhienfis,  which  feems  a trifling  variety  of  the 
above  ; and  T.  oleofa,  growing  wild  near  Canton,  faid  to 
bear  a yellow  bei-ry,  whofe  feeds  fupply  the  Chinefe  with 
lamp-oil. 

Thea,  in  Gardening,  furniflies  plants  of  the  exotic  fhrubby 
kind,  the  fpecies  of  which  chiefly  in  ufe  is  the  tea-tree 
(thea). 

This  tree,  as  it  is  commonly  defcribed,  differs  in  height, 
in  its  native  climate,  from  five  or  fix  feet  to  thirty,  and  even 
one  hundred  and  fifty,  or  more,  when  let  grow  to  its  full 
fize  and  dimenfions. 

And  in  refpedf  to  the  varieties  of  it,  Martyn  has  confidered 
them  all  as  forming  one  fpecies,  in  which  he  is,  he  aflerts, 
fupported  by  the  beft  authorities.  Kasmpfer,  he  contends, 
attributes  their  difference  to  foil,  culture,  age  of  the  leaves, 
and  method  of  curing  them.  Mr.  Ellis  alfo  diredfly  afierts, 
that  the  green  and  bohea  tea  are  one  and  the  fame  fpecies  ; 
and  that  it  is  the  nature  of  the  foil,  the  culture,  and  manner 
of  gathering  and  drying  the  leaves,  that  make  the  difference 
So  alfo  fir  George  Staunton  maintains,  that  every  informa- 
tion received  concerning  the  tea  plant  concurred  in  affirming, 
that  its  qualities  depended  upon  the  foil  in  which  it  grew, 
and  the  age  at  which  the  leaves  were  plucked  off  the  tree, 
as  well  as  upon  the  management  of  them  afterwards.  See 
Tea  and  Thea. 

The  bohea  tea-trees  now  introduced  into  many  botanic 
gardens  near  London,  exhibit  very  obvious  varieties  : the 
leaves  are  of  a deeper  green  colour,  and  not  fo  deeply  fer- 
rated  ; and  the  ilalk  is  ufually  of  a darker  colour  : but  the 
botanical  characters  are  the  fame.  Thunberg  alfo  diftin- 
guifhes  two  varieties  from  the  leaves,  which  in  one  are  fmaller, 
flat,  darker  green,  with  llraight  ferratures,  and  in  the  other 
larger,  waved,  brighter  green,  wfith  finuate  ferratures  : but 
they  can  fcarcely  be  confidered  as  diftinCl  fpecies.  Loureiro 
obferved  little  difference  in  the  fou-chong  which  he  exa- 
mined : both  thefe  have  a brown  colour,  but  are  more  odo- 
riferous and  precious  than  the  common  bohea  of  the  pro- 
vince Fo-kien,  which  he  had  not  an  opportunity  of  feeing 
in  a living  ftate,  though  it  is  the  moll  common  and  cheapeft 
of  all.  He  examined  the  dry  flowers  of  the  green-tea  from 
the  province  of  Kiang-fi,  and  obferved  the  fame  incon- 
ilancy  as  to  the  number  of  parts  in  the  calyx  and  corolla, 
as  in  the  bohea.  Upon  the  whole,  he  concludes  that  all  the 
differences  of  Chinefe  tea  form  only  one  botamcaf  fpecies, 
owing  their  variation  to  foil,  culture,  and  method  of  prepa- 
ration ; all  retaining  the  fame  inconftancy  in  the  parts  of 
the  flower,  which  gave  occafion  to  Linn^us  to  confider 
them  as  two  fpecies.  Befides,  it  is  evident  that  many  varie- 
ties of  tea  are  known  in  Cliina,  which  arife  from  mixture 
and  management. 

The  diftinftions  chiefly  regarded  in  Europe  are  the  fol- 
lowing. 

Green  Teas — i.  Bing,  imperial  or  bloom  tea,  with  a large 
loofe  leaf,  of  a light  green  colour,  and  a faint  delicate 
fmell. 

2.  Hy-tiann,  hikiong,  hayffuen  or  heechun,  known  to 
as  by  the  name  of  hyfon  tea  : the  leaves  are  clofely  curled 


and  fmall,  of  a green  colour  verging  towards  blue.  Another 
hyfon  tea,  with  narrow  fliort  leaves,  is  called  hyfon-utchin. 
There  is  alfo  a green  tea  named  globe,  with  long  narrow^ 
leaves. 

3.  Song-lo  or  finglo,  wliich  name  it  receives,  like  feveral 
others,  from  the  place  where  it  is  cultivated. 

Bohea  Teas i.  Soo-chuen,  fut-chong,  fou-chong,  or 

fu-chong,  called  by  the  Chinefe  faa-tyang,  and  faft-chaon 
or  fy-tyann,  isafuperior  kind  of  cong-fou  tea.  It  imparts  a 
yellowifh-green  colour  by  infufion,  and  has  its  name  from  a 
place  or  province  in  China.  Padre  futchong  has  a finer  tafte 
and  fmell : the  leaves  are  large  and  yellowifh,  not  rolled  up, 
and  packed  in  papers  of  half  a pound  each.  It  is  generally 
conveyed  by  caravans  into  Ruflia  : without  much  care 
it  will  be  injured  at  fea.  It  is  rarely  to  be  met  with  in 
England. 

2.  Cam-ho  or  foum-lo,  called  after  the  name  of  the  place 
where  it  is  gathered  : a fragrant  tea  with  a violet  fmell  ; its 
infufion  is  pale. 

3.  Cong-fou,  Congo,  or  bong-fo  : this  has  a larger  leaf 
than  the  following,  and  the  infufion  is  a little  deeper 
coloured.  It  refembles  the  common  bohea  in  the  colour  of 
the  leaf. 

There  is  alfo  a fort  called  lin-kifam,  with  narrow  rough 
leaves.  It  is  feldom  ufed  alone,  but  mixed  Vviith  other  kinds. 
By  adding  it  to  Congo,  the  Chinefe  fometimes  make  a kind 
of  pekoe  tea. 

4.  Pekao,  pecko,  or  pekoe,  by  the  Chinefe  called  back- 
ho  or  pack-ho  : it  is  known  by  having  the  appearance  ef 
fmall  white  flowers  intermixed  with  it. 

5.  Common  boliea  or  black  tea,  called  moji  or  mo-ee 
by  the  Chinefe,  confifls  of  leaves  of  one  colour.  The  bell 
is  named  Tao-kyomi.  An  inferior  kind  is  called  An-kai, 
from  a place  of  that  name.  In  the  diilrift  of  Honam,  near 
Canton,  the  tea  is  very  coarfe,  the  leaves  yellow  or  brownifli, 
and  the  talle  the  leall  agreeable  of  any.  By  the  Chinefe  it 
is  named  honam-te,  or  kuli-Le. 

But  befides  tliefe,  tea,  both  bohea  and  green,  is  fometimes 
imported  in  balls,  from  two  ounces  to  the  fize  of  a nutmeg 
and  of  peas.  The  Chinefe  call  it  poncul-tcha.  The  fmallelt 
in  this  form  is  w'ell  known  under  the  name  of  gunpowder 
tea. 

And  fometimes  the  fucculent  leaves  are  twilled  like  pack- 
thread, an  inch  and  a half,  or  two  inches  long  ; three  of 
thefe  are  ufually  tied  together  at  the  ends  by  different  co- 
loured filk  threads  Both  green  and  bohea  teas  are  pre- 
pared in  this  manner. 

The  manner  of  gathering  and  preparing  the  leaves,  as 
praclifed  in  Japan,  according  to  Kssmpfer,  as  far  as  our  in- 
formation reaches,  is  in  a great  meafure  conformable  to  the 
method  ufed  by  the  Chinefe.  See  Tea. 

Whether  the  Chinefe  colleft  the  tea  precifely  at  the  fame 
feafons  as  in  Japan,  we  are  not  w'ell  informed  ; but  moll  pro- 
bably the  tea  harvell  is  nearly  at  the  fame  periods,  the  na- 
tives having  frequent  intercourfe,  and  their  commercial  con- 
cerns with  each  other  being  very  extenfive. 

For  an  account  of  the  preparation  of  the  tea-leaves,  &c. 
fee  Tea. 

The  country  people  cure  their  tea-leaves  in  earthen  kettles, 
which  anfsver  every  neceffary  purpofe,  at  lefs  trouble  and 
expence  than  by  the  procefs  defcribed  under  the  article  Tea, 
and  they  are  thus  enabled  to  fell  them  cheaper.  After  the 
tea  has  been  kept  for  fome  months,  it  is  taken  out  of  the 
veffels  in  which  it  was  llored,  and  dried  again  over  a very 
gentle  fire,  that  it  may  be  deprived  of  any  humidity  which 
remained,  or  it  might  have  fince  contrafled. 
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The  common  tea  is  kept  in  earthen  pots  w!th  narrow 
mouths  ; but  the  beft  forts,  ufed  by  the  emperor  and  nobi- 
lity, is  put  into  porcelain  or  china  veflels.  The  coarfeft  tea 
is  kept  by  the  country  people  in  ftraw  balkets,  made  in  the 
fhape  of  barrels,  which  they  place  under  the  roofs  of 
their  houfes,  near  the  hole  that  lets  out  the  fmoke. 

Method  of  Culture. — Thefe  plants  may  be  raifed  in  this 
country  by  feeds,  layers,  and  cuttings  of  the  young  branches. 
The  editor  of  Miller’s  Diftionary  advifes  that  the  feeds 
fhould  be  procured  from  China,  and  that  care  fhould  be 
taken  that  they  be  frefh,  found,  ripe,  white,  plump,  and 
moift  internally.  After  being  well  dried  in  the  fun,  they 
may  be  inclofed  in  bees-wax,  or,  left  in  their  cap- 
fules,  they  may  be  put  into  very  clofe  canifters  of  tin  or 
tutenague.  Thouin,  in  his  direftions  to  Peroufe,  it  is  faid, 
recommends  thefe  and  other  feeds  to  be  placed  in  alternate 
layers  of  earth  or  fand,  in  tin  boxes,  clofed  up  exaftly,  and 
placed  in  folid  cafes,  covered  with  waxed  cloth  ; the  boxes 
to  be  placed  in  a part  of  the  fliip  the  leaft  acceflible  to 
moifture,  and  the  moft  Iheltered  from  extreme  heat  or 
cold.  And  Mr.  Sneyd,  it  is  added,  was  very  fuccefsful 
in  having  feeds  packed  up  in  abforbent  paper,  and  fur- 
rounded  by  raifins  or  moift  fugar,  which  kept  them  in 
a ftate  fit  for  vegetation.  American  feeds  are  frequently 
brought  over,  by  putting  them  into  a box,  not  made  too  clofe, 
upon  alternate  layers  of  mofs,  in  fueh  a manner  as  to  admit 
the  feeds  to  vegetate.  This  might  be  tried  with  the  feeds 
of  the  tea-tree ; and  to  fucceed  more  certainly,  fome  of  the  feeds 
might  be  fown  in  pots  or  boxes,  when  the  veffel  arrives  at 
St.  Helena,  and  after  pafling  the  tropic  of  Cancer,  near  the 
latitude  of  thirty  degrees  north.  But  the  beft  method 
feems  to  be,  to  low  ripe  feeds  in  good  light  earth  in  boxes, 
at  leaving  Canton,  covering  them  with  wire,  to  prevent  rats 
and  other  vermin  from  getting  to  them  ; and  taking  care 
that  the  boxes  be  not  expofed  to  too  much  air,  nor  to  the 
fpray  of  the  fea.  A little  frefti  or  rain-water  ftiould  be 
fprinkled  over  them  now  and  then  ; and  when  the  feedling 
plants  appear,  they  fhould  be  kept  moift  and  out  of  the 
burning  fun..  If  young  plants  can  be  procured  in  China, 
they  may  be  fent  over  in  a growing  ftate  in  boxes,  forty 
inches  long  by  twenty  broad,  and  as  much  in  depth,  having 
a few  holes  bored  through  the  bottom.  When  the  trees  ar- 
rive here,  they  muft  be  kept  in  a greenhoufe  during  the  win- 
ter, and  in  the  open  air  during  the  fummer  ; and  if  they 
come  in  bad  condition,  it  may  not  be  amifs  to  plunge  the 
pots  into  which  they  are  tranfplanted  in  a gentle  liot-bed,  or 
to  fet  them  in  a tan-pit,  to  make  them  ftrike  and  fhoot  more 
freely,  It  is  further  remarked,  that  though  the  tea-tree 
will  not  at  prefent  bear  the  rigour  of  oiir  winters  in  the 
open  air,  yet  it  is  not  impoftible  but  it  may  gradually  be- 
come naturalized  to  our  climate,  like  the  magnolia,  among 
feveral  other  trees  and  fhrubs  ; efpecially  if  it  were  to  be 
brought  from  the  coldeft  provinces  of  China,  where  it 
grows,  or  from  the  parts  of  Europe  a little  to  the  fouth- 
ward  of  us,  when  it  has  been  naturalized  there.  It  is  in- 
creafed  freely  from  cuttings,  when  managed  in  the  fame 
manner  as  gardenias  : and  it  alfo  fometimes  grows  from 
layers  laid  down  in  the  autumn  or  fpring. 

Some  of  thefe  plants  fhould  be  always  kept  in  pots,  to  be 
removed  under  the  fhelter  either  of  a greenhoufe,  glafs  cafe, 
or  deep  garden  frame,  in  winter  ; and  others  be  planted  in 
a dry,  well-fheltered,  warm,  confpicuous  part  of  the  fhrub- 
bery,  to  be  afforded  occafional  covering  from  rigorous 
frofts. 

They  afford  variety  in  greenhoufe  coUedtions,  as  well  as 
in  the  fhrubberies. 


_ Altljough  in  this  country,  plants  of  this  kind  are  only  ciil- 
tivated  for  the  purpofe  of  curiofity,  variety,  and  diverfity 
among  greenhoufe  and  other  colleftions,  in  fmall  quantities ; 
in  China,  where  they  are  natives,  they  are  raifed  in  vaft  abun- 
dance in  plantations  of  very  great  extent  for  their  leaves, 
which  form  a great  and  valuable  article  of  merchandize  to 
that  country  for  the  fupply  of  England  and  moft  other  parts 
of  Europe,  they  being  employed,  in  their  different  prepared 
ftates,  for  the  making  of  an  infufion  with  boiling  water, 
which  is  called  tea,  and  which  is  very  generally  in  ufe,  efpe- 
cially in  this  and  fome  other  countries.  For  other  particu- 
lars, fee  Tea. 

THEAK,  in  Rural  Economy,  a word  provincially  ufed 
to  fignify  thatch. 

THEAKIKI,  in  Geography,  a river  of  North  America, 
which  runs  into  lake  Illinois,  N.  lat.  4.0°  cz'.  W.  long-. 
89°  15'. 

THEAME,  in  Ancient  Geography,  a town  of  Afia,  in 
Babylonia,  on  the  confines  of  Arabia  Deferta.  Ptol. 

THEANDRIC,  SsaySpixot,  dei-virtle  s a term  fignify- 
ing  divine  and  human,  formed  from  ©:of,  God,  and  amp, 
man, 

St.  Dionyflus,  biftiop  of  Athens,  firft  ufed  the  word 
theandric,  to  exprefs  a double  operation,  or  two  operations 
united  in  Jefus  Chrift  ; the  one  divine,  the  other  human. 
The  Monophyfites  afterwards  abufed  it,  to  fignify  the  one 
only  operation  which  they  admitted  in  Jefus  Chrift  ; in  whom 
they  believed  there  was  a mixture  of  the  divine  and  human 
nature,  whence  refulted  a third  nature,  which  was  a com- 
pound of  the  one  and  the  other,  whofe  operations  followed 
the  effence  and  qualities  of  the  mixture,  and  were  neither 
divine  nor  human,  both  at  once,  or,  in  one  word,  theandric. 

EvspyEia,  theandric,  or  dei-virile  operation,  in  the 
fenfe  of  Dionyfius  and  Damafcenus,  is  thus  exemplified  by 
Athanafius.  When  Chrift  healed  the  perfon  who  was  born 
blind,  the  fpittle  he  voided  was  human,  but  the  opening  of 
the  eyes  was  done  by  his  divine  power.  And  thus,  in  raif- 
ing  Lazarus,  he  called  as  man,  but  awaked  him  from  the 
dead  as  God. 

The  term  theandric,  and  the  dogma  of  theandric  opera- 
tions, v/ere  examined  wnth  great  care  and  attention,  at  the 
council  of  Lateral!,  held  in  649,  where  pope  Martin  folidly 
refuted  the  notion  of  theandric  operations,  and  fiiewed,  that 
the  fenfe  in  which  St.  Dionyfius  firft  ufed  the  word  was  Ca- 
tholic, and  quite  remote  from  that  of  the  Monophyfites  and 
Monothelites. 

THEANGELA,  in  Ancient  Geography,  a town  of  Afia 
Minor,  in  Caria. 

THEANO,  or  Teano,  in  Geography,  a town  of  Italy, 
in  the  kingdom  of  Naples,  and  province  of  Lavora ; the 
fee  of  a biftiop,  fuffragan  of  Capua  ; 15  miles  N.  of  Capua. 

THEANTHROPOS,  ©EavSpwTrc?,  formed  from  ©eo?, 
God,  and  avO^unroe,  man,  denominated  God-man  ; a term  fome- 
times ufed  in  the  fchools  to  fignify  Jefus  Chrift,  who  was 
regarded  as  God-man  ; or  reprefented  by  fome  fcholaftic 
theological  writers,  as  comprehending  two  natures  in  one 
perfon. 

THEANUM,  in  Ancient  Geography,  a town  of  Italy, 
in  Campania,  upon  the  Latin  way,  S.E.  of  Calinum.  See 
Tiieano. — Alfo,  a river  of  Italy. 

THEATER,  or  Theatre,  Theatrum,  formed  from 
SsaTjov,  fpeBacle,  of  &Eaa(xo:i,  / fee,  among  the  Ancients,  a 
public  edifice,  for  the  exhibition  of  fcenic  fpeftacles  or  ftiows 
to  the  people. 

Under  the  word  theater  was  comprehended,  not  only  the 
eminence  on  which  the  aflors  appeared,  and  the  adion 
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paffed,  but  alfo  the  whole  ai-ea  or  extent  of  the  place,  com- 
mon to  the  aftors  and  fpefliators. 

In  this  fenfe,  the  theater  was  a building  encompaffed  with 
porticoes,  and  furnifiied  with  feats  of  Itone,  difpofed  in 
feniicircles,  afcending  gradually  over  one  another ; which 
encompalfed  a fpace  called  the  orchejlra,  in  the  front  of 
which  was  the  profcenium,  or  pulpitum,  on  which  the  adfors 
performed,  and  which  is  v/hat  we  diftindfly  call  the  theater, 
or  ilage.  The  profcenium  was  divided  into  two  parts  ; the 
one  higher,  on  which  the  aftors  declaimed,  and  the  other 
lower,  on  which  the  chorus  v^as  commonly  placed.  This 
latter  was  raifed  ten  or  twelve  feet  above  the  pit,  from 
which  there  was  an  afcent  to  it ; and  thus  fituated,  the  chorus 
might  eafily  turn  either  towards  the  adbors  or  towards  the 
fpeftators. 

On  the  profcenium  ftood  the  fcena,  a large  front,  adorned 
with  orders  of  architefture,  behind  which  was  the  poft- 
fcenium,  or  places  where  the  aflors  made  themfelves  ready, 
retired,  &c.  So  that  the  fcena,  in  its  full  extent,  compre- 
hended all  the  part  belonging  to  the  adfors.  In  the  firfl; 
ages  of  the  Roman  commonwealth,  theaters  were  only  tem- 
porary, and  formed  of  wood : the  molt  celebrated  of  thefe 
was  that  of  M.  Scaurus,  mentioned  by  Pliny.  The  firft 
dxed  theater  was  erefted  by  Pompey  the  Great,  who  built 
it  very  magnificently  with  fquare  ftone. 

In  the  Greek  theaters,  the  orcheftra  made  a part  of  the 
fcena,  but  in  the  Roman  theaters,  none  of  the  adlors  ever 
defcended  into  the  orcheftra  ; which  was  taken  up  by  the 
feats  of  the  fenators. 

The  moft  celebrated  theaters  remaining  of  antiquity,  are 
the  theater  of  Marcellus,  and  that  of  Pompey  ; which  are 
alfo  called  amphitheaters. 

At  Athens  are  ftill  fees  the  remains  of  the  temple  of 
Bacthus,  which  was  the  firft  theater  in  the  world,  and  was 
a mafter-piece  in  architefture.  All  theaters  were  confecrated 
to  Venus  and  Bacchus. 

T HEATER,  among  the  Moderns,  more  peculiarly  denotes 
the  ftage,  or  place  on  which  the  drama,  or  play,  is  exhi- 
bited ; anfwering  to  the  profcenium  of  the  ancients. 

In  its  full  latitude,  however,  the  theater  includes  the 
whole  play-houfe : in  which  fenfe  it  is  a fpacious  room,  or 
hall,  part  of  which  is  taken  up  by  the  fcena,  which  compre- 
hends the  ftage,  the  decorations,  and  the  machines  ; and  the 
reft  is  diftributed  into  a fpace,  called  the  pit,  or  parterre, 
which  is  covered  with  feats,  boxes,  &c.  and  terminated  with 
an  elevation  of  one  or  two  galleries,  difpoied  into  benches 
afcending  over  one  another.  See  Dramatic  Scenery,  Play- 
Houfe,  and  Scenography. 

Theater  is  alfo  ufed  in  ArchiteBure,  chiefly  among  the 
Italians,  for  an  aflemblage  of  feveral  buildings,  which,  by 
a happy  difpofition  and  elevation,  reprefents  an  agreeable 
fcene  to  the  eye. 

Such  are  moft  of  the  vineyards  at  Rome ; b"ut  particu- 
larly that  of  Monte  Dragone,  at  Frefcati ; and  in  France, 
the  new  caftle  of  St-  Germain  en  Laye. 

Theater,  Anatomical,  in  a fchool  of  Medicine  and  Sur- 
gery, is  a halt,  with  feveral  rows  of  feats,  difpofed  in  the 
circumference  of  an  amphitheater,  having  a table,  bearing 
on  a pivot,  in  the  middle,  for  the  difledlion  of  bodies. 

Such  is  the  anatomical  theater  of  the  royal  garden  at 
Paris. 

The  Theater  at  Oxford  is  a beautiful  building,  eredled 
by  archbifliop  Sheldon,  for  the  ufe  of  fcholaftic  exercifes, 
See  Oxford. 

THEATINES,  an  order  of  nuns,  under  the  direAion 
of  the  Theatins. 

There  arc  two  kinds  of  Thcatincs,  under  the  title  of 
VoE.  XXXV. 


“ Sifters  of  the  Immaculate  Conception,”  who  form  two 
different  congregations,  the  one  engaged  by  folemn  vows, 
and  the  other  only  by  Ample  vows.  Their  common  foundrefs 
was  Urfula  Benincafa.  Thofe  who  make  the  Ample  vows 
are  the  moft  ancient,  and  are  called  abfolutely  “ Theatines 
of  the  Congregation  they  had  their  rife  at  Naples  in 

1583- 

The  others  are  called  “Theatines  of  the  Hermitage;” 
the  whole  bufinefs  of  thefe  is  praying  in  retirement,  and  an 
auftere  folitude,  to  which  they  engage  themfelves  by  folemn 
vows. 

The  Theatines  of  the  firft  congregation  take  care  of  the 
temporal  concerns  of  thefe  laft.  Their  houfes  ftand  toge- 
ther, and  communicate  by  a large  hall.  Their  foundrefs 
drew  up  their  conftitutions,  and  laid  the  foundation  of  their 
houfe  at  Naples  ; but  died  before  it  was  finifhed. 

Gregory  XV.  who  confirmed  the  new  inftitute  under  the 
rule  of  St.  Auguftine,  appointed  that  they  fhould  be  under 
the  diredlion  of  the  Theatins.  Urban  VIII.  revoked  this 
article  by  a brief  in  1624,  and  fubjefted  them  to  the  nuncio 
of  Naples : biit  Clement  IX.  annulled  this  brief,  and  fub- 
mitted  them  anew  to  the  Theatins  by  a brief  in  i668. 

THEATINS,  a religious  order  of  regular  priefts  : thus 
called  from  their  firft  fuperior  Don  John  Pietro  Caraffa,  arch- 
bifhop  of  Chieti,  in  the  kingdom  of  Naples,  which  was  an- 
ciently called  Theate. 

The  fame  archbifhop  became  afterwards  pope,  by  the 
name  of  Paul  IV.  after  having  been  a companion  of  Gaetan, 
or  Cajetan,  a Venetian  gentleman,  the  firft  founder  of  this 
order,  at  Rome,  in  1524. 

The  Theatins  were  the  firft  who  affumed  the  title  of  regu- 
lar clerks.  They  have  not  only  no  lands,  or  fixed  revenues, 
either  in  common,  or  in  propriety ; but  they  do  not  even 
afle  or  beg  any  thing ; but  wait  for  what  Providence  /hall 
fend  them  for  tlieir  fubfiftence. 

They  employ  themfelves  much  in  foreign  millions ; and 
in  1627,  they  entered  upon  Mingrelia,  where  they  have  an 
ellablilhment : they  have  had  the  like  in  Tartary,  Circaflia, 
and  Georgia  ; but  this  they  have  fince  abandoned. 

Their  firft  congregation  appeared  at  Rome  in  1524;  and 
was  confirmed  in  the  fame  year  by  Clement  VII.  Their 
conftitutions  were  drawn  up  at  a general  chapter  in  1604, 
and  approved  by  Clement  VIII.  They  wear  the  prieft’s 
habit. 

THEATRE.  See  Theater  and  Amphitheater. 

THEATRIC  Bandages,  a term  ufed  by  Hippocrates, 
to  exprefs  the  parade  of  furgery  in  applying  bandages  for 
Ihow,  when  there  was  no  real  ufe  in  them.  All  fuch  ban- 
dages he  called  theatric,  only  proper  to  be  looked  at. 

THEAUA,  in  Ancient  Geography,  a town  of  Spain,  in 
the  interior  of  the  T arragonenfis. 

THEAVE,  a term  applied  in  feme  diftridts  to  an  ewe 
of  the  firft  year.  It  is  fometimes  written  thave,  and  alfo 
thief  in  different  diftridls. 

THEBiE,  or  Thebes,  in  Ancient  Geography,  a conli- 
derable,  and  in  fome  refpedfs  the  principal,  town  of  Boeotia, 
fituated  towards  the  middle  of  the  country,  near  the  river 
Ifmene,  S.E.  of  the  lake  Copais.  This  town  owed  its 
origin  to  Cadmus  j but  being  confiderably  augmented,  the 
part  of  the  town  which  was  fcated  upon  an' eminence,  and 
which  was  called  Cadmsea  from  the  name  of  its  founder, 
was  regarded  as  a citadel  in  reference  to  the  lower  town. 
Here  was  a fpring,  which  conveyed  water  to  the  city  by 
fubterraneous  channels.  Amphion  and  Zethus,  having  taken 
poffeffion  of  the  country,  joined  the  upper  and  lower  towns, 
and  called  the  place  Thebes.  Accoring  to  Homer  it  had 
feven  gates,  the  intervals  being  occupied  by  walls.  It  is 
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f.iid  to  have  been  43  ftadia  (1  league  1563  toifcs)  in  cir- 
cumference. Its  environs  arc  embelliihed  by  two  rivei-s,  by 
meadows  and  gardens.  Myron  of  Byzantium  fays,  that 
Amphitin  was  the  firft  perfon  who  erefted  an  altar  to  Mer- 
cury, and  that  the  god  recompenfed  his  zeal  by  giving  him 
a lyre.  The  Thebans  carried  on  various  wars  wdth  the  Pla- 
tseans  for  afeertaining  their  refpeftive  limits  ; and  againft 
the  Athenians  at  Plataea  for  having  fought  the  friendfhip  of 
the  king  of  Perfia  againft  the  common  intereft  of  the  Greeks. 
In  procefs  of  time,  the  Thebans  avenged  themfelves  by  de- 
feating the  Athenians  at  Delium,  near  the  Tanagra.  The 
Macedonians,  after  the  battle  of  Cheronsea,  placed  a garri- 
fon  at  Thebes,  where  it  remained  till  after  the  death  of  Phi- 
lip. Alexander  having  taken  the  city,  and  expelled  its  in- 
habitants, who  retired  to  Athens,  Caffander,  the  fo.n  of  An- 
tipater, re-efl.ablifhed  them  there,  with  the  affiftance  of  the 
Athenians,  the  Meffenians,  and  the  Megalopolitans.  Sylla 
at  length  reduced  them  to  extreme  mifery,  for  having  de- 
clared in  favour  of  Mithridates. 

In  the  time  of  Paufanias,  the  whole  lower  part  of  the 
town  was  in  ruins,  except  the  temples,  and  the  citadel  only 
was  inhabited  and  denominated  Thebes.  The  temple  of 
Apollo  was  feated  on  an  eminence  near  one  of  the  gates,  and 
the  river  Ifmene,  which  paffed  by  it,  gave  to  the  god  and 
the  hill  on  which  his  temple  ftood  the  name  of  Ifmenius. 
Mercury  and  Minerva  had  each  a ftatue  of  marble  at  the 
entrance  of  the  veftibule  of  this  temple  : that  of  Mercury 
was  the  work  of  Phidias,  and  that  of  Minerva  was  exe- 
cuted by  Scopas.  The  ftatue  of  Apollo  in  the  temple  was 
wrought  of  cedar -wood.  In  this  temple  were  alfo  brazen 
tripods  of  excellent  workmanfhip.  Hercules  Promachus 
had  a temple  near  another  of  the  gates  of  the  city,  in 
which  was  his  ftatue  of  marble ; a coloflal  figure  by  Al- 
camenes,  and  his  labours  by  Praxiteles.  The  temple  of 
Ammon  had  a ftatue  executed  by  Calamis  and  dedicated 
by  Pindar.  Here  was  alfo  the  temple  of  Fortune,  and  the 
go'ddefs  held  Plutus  in  her  arms  under  the  form  of  an 
ijifant.  The  temple  of  Ceres  Thefmophorus,  or  the  legif- 
lator,  had  been  anciently  the  houfe  of  Cadmus,  in  which  was 
exhibited  a baft  of  the  ftatue  of  the  goddefs.  The  theatre 
was  near  another  gate,  and  near  it  a temple  of  Bacchus  Ly- 
fius.  The  temple  of  Diana  Euclca  was  in  the  fame  quar- 
ter ; the  ftatue  of  the  goddefs  was  the  work  of  Scopas. 
Jupiter,  furnamed  the  Highejl,  had  a temple  near  the  gate  of 
tliis  appellation.  Here  were  a place  of  exercife  and  a ftadium ; 
and  in  the  midft  of  the  ftadium  was  the  tomb  of  Pindar. 
The  river  iree  paffed  near  Thebes,  and  beyond  it  were  the 
ruins  of  the  houfe  of  Pindar,  and  a kind  of  chapel  which 
this  poet  had  built  in  honour  of  Cybele.  Her  ftatue  was 
formed  of  Pentelic  marble.  Entrance  into  the  chapel  was 
allowed  only  one  day  in  the  year.  The  temple  of  The- 
mis was  near  one  of  the  gates  of  Thebes,  and  her  ftatue 
was  of  white  marble.  Jupiter  Agoreus  and  the  Parcse  had 
alfo  their  temples.  The  ftatue  of  Flercules  Rhinocoluftes 
was  in  full  view  in  this  part  of  the  city.  The  facred  wood 
of  Ceres  Cabiria  and  of  Proferpine  lay  at  about  25  ftadia 
from  Thebes.  The  temple  of  the  Cabiri  was  at  the  diftance 
of  feven  ftadia.  According  to  Paufanias,  there  was  feen  at 
Thebes  a ftatue  of  Venus  Urania,  which  was  faid  to  have 
been  formed  of  parts  of  the  fhips  that  brought  Cadm.us 
into  Greece.  It  was  the  moll  ancient  ftatue  in  Greece. 
The  population  of  this  city  was  very  confiderable.  When  it 
was  taken  by  Alexander,  more  than  6000  perfons  perifned, 
and  more  than  30,000  were  fold  for  Haves.  Some  prielf^ 
were  fpared  and  many  citizens  fled.  Flence  we  may  prefume, 
that  the  number  of  inhabitants  in  Thebes  and  its  diftrift 
inigbt  amount  to  50,000  of  all  ages  and  fexes,  without  in- 


cluding Haves.  The  inhabitants,  like  thofe  of  Athens,  were 
divided  into  three  clafles  ; the  firft  compofed  of  citizens, 
the  fecond  of  naturalized  foreigners,  and  the  tliird  of  flaves. 
The  Thebans  were  deemed  to  be  courageous,  infolent,  and 
vain  ; and  murders  were  frequently  the  confequence  of  the 
moft  frivolous  quarrels.  The  women  were  both  well  mad  * 
and  generally  of  a fair  complexion,  of  a noble  carriage,  and 
not  inelegant  drefs ; their  voice  was  remarkably  fweet  and 
tender ; and  that  of  the  men  harlh  and  difagreeable,  and  in 
fome  meafure  fuited  to  their  charafter.  The  “ facred  bat- 
talion” of  Thebes  is  famous  in  hiftory.  It  confilled  of  a 
body  of  young  warriors,  brought  up  together,  and  main- 
tained at  the  public  expence,  in  the  citadel.  Their  exer- 
cifes,  and  even  their  amufements,  were  regulated  by  the  me- 
lodious founds  of  the  flute  ; and  in  order  to  prevent  their 
courage  from  degenerating  into  blind  fury,  care  was  taken 
to  infpire  them  v/ith  the  noblell  and  moll  animated  fenti- 
ments.  Each  warrior  chofe  from  the  band  a friend,  to 
whom  he  remained  infeparably  united.  Thefe  300  warriors 
were  anciently  diftributed  in  troops  at  the  head  of  the  dif- 
ferent divifions  of  the  army  Pelopidas,  who  had  frequently 
the  honour  of  commanding  them,  having  made  them  fight 
in  a body,  the  Thebans  were  indebted  to  them  for  almoll  all 
the  advantages  they  gained  over  the  Lacedsemonians.  Philip 
dellroyed  this  hitherto  invincible  cohort  at  Cheronsea ; and 
the  prince,  feeing  thofe  young  Thebans  ftretched  on  the 
field  of  battle,  covered  with  honourable  wounds,  and  lying 
fide  by  fide  on  the  ground  on  which  they  had  been  llationed, 
could  not  reftrnin  his  tears,  but  bore  a noble  teftimony 
to  their  virtue  as  well  as  their  valour.  Travels  of  Anachar- 
fis,  vol.  iii.  SeeTniVA. 

Thebje,  a town  of  Upper  Egypt,  on  the  right  bank  of 
the  Nile.  According  to  the  ideas  given  us  of  this  town  by 
Homer,  it  was  the  moft  celebrated  of  antiquity.  Ancient 
authors  have  given  very  different  accounts  of  its  extent. 
In  the  time  of  Strabo,  this  city  had  been  deftroyed.  It  liad 
been  ravaged  by  Cambyfes  ; it  was  afterwards  defpoiled  of 
its  riches  % Ptolemy  Philometer  ; and  under  the  reign  of  Au- 
guftus,  it  was  feverely  treated  by  Gallus  on  account  of  its 
rebellion.  From  this  time  it  fell  into  a ftate  of  decline,  from 
which  it  has  not  i-ecovered.  Tacitus  mentions  it  as  a town 
in  ruins  ; and  Juvenal  fpeaks  thus  of  it  : This  city  extended 
on  both  fides  of  the  Nile,  although  it  was  more  particularly 
fituated  on  the  right  bank  of  this  river  : a confiderable  por- 
tion of  it  lay  to  the  left,  which,  according  to  Strabo,  bore 
the  name  of  “ Memmonium.”  For  a further  account  of 
this  city,  fee  Thebes. 

THEEiE  was  a name  given  to  many  ancient  towns.  Theha: 
was  a town  of  Afia,  in  Cilicia  hypoplaciana,  fituated  on  a 
plain,  at  the  foot  of  mount  Placion. — Alfo,  a town  of  Ju- 
dea, in  the  half-tribe  of  Manaffeh,  on  this  fide  of  Jordan. — 
Alfo,  a town  of  Macedonia,  in  the  Phthiotide,  100  ftadia 
from  the  town  of  Alos,  according  to  Strabo. — Alfo,  a 
town  of  Afia  Minor,  in  Ionia,  in  the  vicinity  of  Miletus. — 
Alfo,  a town  of  Greece,  in  Attica. — Alfo,  a town  of  Afia, 
in  Cataonia. — Alfo,  a town  of  Afia,  in  Syria. — Alio,  a town 
of  PaleftinC,  in  the  tribe  of  Ephraim. — Alfo,  a town  of 
Arabia  Felix,  upon  the  coall  of  the  Red  fea,  in  the  coun- 
try of  the  Cinmdocolpites.  Ptolemy. 

TFIEBAID,  Thebais,  a famous  heroic  poem  of  Statius, 
the  fubjeft  of  which  is  the  civil  war  of  Thebes  between 
the  two  brothers  Eteocles  and  Polynices  ; or  Thebes  taken 
by  Thefeus. 

Statius  was  twelve  years  in  compofing  his  Thebaid,  which 
confifts  of  twelve  books  : he  wrote  under  Domitian.  He 
is  cenfnred  by  the  bell  critics,  as  Boffu,  &c.  for  a vicious 
multiplicity  of  fables  and  adlions,  for  too  much  heat  and 
g extra- 
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extravagance,  and  for  going  beyond  the  bounds  of  pro- 
bability. 

Several  Greek  poets  had  compofed  Thebaids,  or  poems  of 
this  name,  before  him ; the  principal  were  Antagoras,  Anti- 
phaues  of  Colophon,  Menelaus  the  iEgeau  ; and  an  anony- 
mous author  mentioned  by  Paufanias,  lib.  ix. 

Ariilotle,  praifing  Homer  for  the  fimplicity  of  his  fable, 
oppofes  to  him  the  ignorance  of  certain  poets,  who  imagined 
that  the  unity  of  fable  or  aftion  was  abundantly  provided 
for  by  the  unity  of  the  hero,  and  who  compofed  Theifeids, 
Herculeids,  &c.  in  each  of  which,  they  colledfed  every  thing 
that  had  ever  happened  to  their  principal  perfon. 

THEBAIS,  or  Thebaid,  called  alfo  Said,  in  Ancient 
Geography,  a name  given  to  Upper  Egypt,  from  its  princi- 
pal city  Thebes.  It  is  in  fcripture  called  Pathros.  This 
is  the  molt  fouthern  part  of  Egypt  next  to  Atthiopia,  and 
is  almoft  as  extenfive  as  all  the  other  parts  of  Egypt,  in- 
cluding the  country  on  both  fides  of  the  Nile  down  to  the 
Heptanomis  or  Middle  Egypt ; its  beft  city,  according 
to  the  ancients,  being  Lycopolis,  (fee  SlUT,)  on  the 
weftern,'  and  Antaeopolis  on  the  eallern  fide  of  the  river. 
Thefe  dimenfions  agree  pretty  exactly  with  the  prefent  extent 
of  A1  Said,  the  moft  northern  city  of  which  is  Manfelilt.  In 
this  part  of  Egypt  there  were  formerly  feveral  cities  of 
great  note  ; fuch  as  Lycopolis,  on  the  fcite  of  which  is  fup- 
pofed  to  be  the  prefent  Manfelht ; Hypfele,  or  Aboutig, 
about  a mile  W.  of  the  Nile  ; Aphroditopolis  ; Ptolemais  ; 
Abydus,  once  the  fecond  city  of  the  Thebaid,  famous  for  the 
magnificent  palace  of  Memnon,  but  in  the  time  of  Strabo 
only  a village ; Little  Diofpolis,  probably  the  prefent 
Hou  (which  fee)  ; Tentyra,  the  inhabitants  of  which  were 
famous  for  their  enmity  to  the  crocodile,  the  ruins  of  which 
are  ftill  to  be  feen  at  Dendera  (which  fee)  ; Latopolis,  or 
Efneh  (which  fee)  ; Great  Apollinopolis,  on  the  fcite  of  which 
Etfu  is  now  fuppofed  to  Hand  (fee  Apollinis  Urbs,  and 
Etfu  ) ; and  Elephantine,  on  an  illand  of  that  name,  where 
are  the  ruins  of  a fmall  temple.  On  the  eaft  fide  of  the 
Nile  are  Antaeopolis,  on  the  fcite  of  which  Siout  is  fuppofed 
to  have  been  built ; Paffalus,  conjedlured  to  be  the  prefent 
Gava-Kiebre,  where  is  feen  a very  beautiful  portico  of  a 
temple,  with  eighteen  pillars,  in  three  rows  ; Panopolis  and 
Cheramis,  fuppofed  to  be  the  fame  city,  but  diftinguiflied 
by  Herodotus ; the  fcite  of  Panopolis  is  faid  to  be  that  of  the 
prefent  Akraim,  about  a mile  from  the  river;  Chenobofcia  ; 
Caene  or  Neapolis,  perhaps  the  prefent  Kene,  a fmall  town 
on  an  eminence,  about  a mile  from  the  river  Coptos  or  Kept, 
and  called  by  Pliny  the  emporium  of  commodities  brought 
from  India  and  Arabia ; Coptos,  where  Chrillians  were 
formerly  very  numerous  (fee  Coptos)  ; Apollinopolis 
(fee  Apollini.s  Urb.s,  or  Apollinopolis  Parva or  Kous')  ; and 
Thebes ; which  fee.  To  the  fouth  of  Thebes,  and  on  the 
fame  fide  of  the  river,  were  the  following  cities  : wA.. 

Chnumis  or  Cnuphis ; Elethya  or  city  of’  Lucina ; 
Onebos,  now  Ccmombo,  or  the  hill  of  Ombo,  on  which  are 
feen  the  ruins  of  an  ancient  temple  (fee  Comombo)  ; 
Syene ; Philae,  (fee  Philce,)  an  ifland  deemed  facred 
from  an  opinion  that  Ofiris  was  buried  there.  The  Thebaid 
in  the  firll  ages  of  the  church  was  rendered  famous  by  the 
number  of  hermits  who  reforted  thither. 

Thebai.s,  a river  of  Afia  Minor,  in  Cana.  Pliny  fays 
that  it  traverfed  the  town  of  Trallis. 

THEBAN  Harp.  See  Harp. 

THEBANUS  Ophites,  in  Natural  Hijlory,  a name 
given  by  fome  of  the  ancients  to  that  fpecles  of  the  ophites, 
or  ferpentine  marble,  more  commonly  called  ophites  niger,  the 
black  ferpentine. 

THEBARMAI,  in  Ancient  Geography,  Ormed,  a town 


of  Afia,  S.W.  of  lake  Spauta,  and  at  fome  diftance  from  it, 
lies  between  a mountain  and  a im.al!  river  that  falls  into  tliis 
lake.  The  worfhip  of  fire  prevailed  in  this  province,  under  a 
perfuafion  that  the  firll  pyrsum  was  kindled  by  Zoroafter 
himfelf. 

THEBES,  the  capital  city  of  the  Thebais,  or  Upper 
Egypt,  which  was  defervedly  reckoned  one  of  the  finell 
cities  in  the  world.  It  was  alfo  called  Diofpolis,  or  the 
city  of  Jupiter,  and  was  built,  as  fome  fay,  by  Ofiris,  but 
according  to  others,  by  Bufiris.  Its  length,  in  the  time  of 
Strabo,  was  eighty  furlongs,  or  ten  miles  ; but  this  v/as 
very  inconfiderable,  compared  with  its  ancient  extent,  before 
it  was  ruined  by  Cambyfes,  which,  we  are  told,  was  no  lefs 
than  420  ftadia,  or  52^  miles.  Its  wealth  w'as  fo  great, 
that,  after  it  had  been  plundered  by  the  Perfians,  what  was 
found,  on  burning  the  remains  of  the  pillage,  amounted  to 
above  300  talents  of  gold,  and  2300  of  filver.  The  100 
gates  of  Thebes  arc  mentioned  by  Homer,  and,  after  him, 
by  many  others  ; but  fome  think  that  this  was  not  the 
number  of  the  gates,  but  of  the  temples ; and  that  from 
them  the  city  had  the  epithet  Hecatompylos,  exprefling  a 
definite  for  an  indefinite  number.  Pomponius  Mela,  and 
others,  by  the  100  gates,  underftand  fo  many  palaces  of 
princes,  each  of  whom  could,  on  any  occafion,  arm  and  fend 
out  20,000  fighting  men,  and  200  chariots.  A modern 
traveller  could  obferve  no  figns  or  remains  of  walls  round 
Thebes  : and  if  it  had  none,  we  mull  conclude,  that  by 
100  gates,  were  meant  the  gates  of  the  temples,  or  rather 
the  palaces  of  great  men.  In  Strabo’s  time  the  city  Rood 
chiefly  on  the  eaft  fide  of  the  river.  At  Thebes  there  were 
anciently  four  remarkable  temples ; one  of  them  is  faid,  by 
Diodorus  Siculus,  to  have  been  mile  in  circumference, 
and  45  cubits  in  height,  with  walls  24  feet  thick. 

The  venerable  ruins  of  this  city,  probably  the  moft  an- 
cient in  the  world, fays  Mr.  Browne  (Travels,  &c.),  extend 
for  about  three  leagues  in  length  along  the  Nile.  Eaft  and 
weft  they  reach  to  the  mountains,  a breadth  of  about 
leagues.  The  river  here  is  about  300  yards  broad ; the  cir- 
cumference of  the  ancient  city  mull  therefore  have  been 
about  27  miles.  In  failing  up  the  Nile,  the  firft  village  that 
occurs  within  the  prccinfts  is  Kourna,  on  the  W.,  with  few 
houfes,  as  the  people  chiefly  live  in  the  caverns.  Next  is 
Abuhedjodj,  a village,  and  Karnac,  a fmall  diftridl,  both  on 
the  E.  The  largeft  portion  of  the  city  flood  on  the  eaftern 
fide  of  the  river.  On  the  S.W.  Medinet-Abu  marks  the 
extremity  of  the  ruins ; for  Arment,  which  is  about  two 
leagues  to  the  S.,  cannot  be  confidered  as  a part.  Modern 
authors  have  ftyled  the  fcite  of  Thebes,  “ LuxoP’  (which 
fee);  and  others  have  denominated  it  “ Akfor  ;”  both 
which  terms  are,  in  Mr.  Browne’s  opinion,  corruptions  of 
“ El  Kafuir,”  the  appellation  ftill  applied  to  the  ruins  by  the 
Arabs.  The  moft  confiderable  ruins  are  thofe  on  the  E. 
of  the  Nile.  The  chief  of  thefe  is  the  “ great  temple,”  an 
oblong  fquare  building  of  vaft  extent,  v/ith  a double 
colonnade,  one  at  each  extremity.  The  mafly  columns  and 
walls  ai-e  covered  with  hieroglyphics.  The  “ great  temple” 
Hands  in  the  diftrift  called  Karnac.  Next  to  this  in  im- 
portance is  the  temple  at  Abu-Hedjadj,  and  here  are  nu- 
merous ruins,  avenues  marked  with  fphinxes,  &c.  On  the 
W.  fide  of  the  Nile  appear  two  coloffal  figures,  apparently 
of  a.  man  and  woman,  formed  of  a calcareous  Hone  like  the 
reft  of  the  ruins  : — -remains  of  a large  temple,  with  caverns 
excavated  in  the  rock: — the  magnificent  edifice  ftyled 
the  “ palace  of  Memnon,”  fome  of  the  columns  being 
about  40  feet  high,  and  about  9^  in  diameter  : the  columns 
and  walls  are  covered  with  hieroglyphics : this  Hands  at 
Kourna.  Behind  the  | palace  is  the  paffage  denominated 
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“ Biban-el-Molftk,”  leading  up  the  mountain  ; at  the  ex- 
tremity of  which  pafTage,  in  the  fides  of  the  rock,  are  the 
celebrated  caverns  known  as  the  fepulchres  of  the  ancient 
kings.  Thefe  fepulchres,  which  have  lately  been  difcovered, 
are  particularly  defcribed  by  Mr.  Browne.  In  the  cells  or 
receffes  of  the  pafTage  of  the  largeft  of  thefe,  appear  the 
chief  paintings,  reprefenting  the  myfteries,  which,  as  well 
as  the  hieroglyphics  covering  all  the  walls,  are  very  frefh. 
Our  traveller  particularly  obferved  the  two  harpers  defcribed 
by  Bruce,  but  his  engraved  figures,  he  fuggefts,  feem  to  be 
from  memory.  Although  Pococke  and  many  others  are  of 
opinion  that  Thebes  was  never  furrounded  by  a wall, 
Mr.  Browne  inclines  to  a contrary  opinion,  from  fome  faint 
remains  which  are  ftill  vifible. 

We  are  principally  indebted  to  Denon  (Travels  in  Upper 
and  Lower  Egypt,  in  3 vols.  8vo.  tranflated  by  Aikin), 
for  an  interefting  account  of  the  magnificent  ruins  of  Thebes, 
as  well  as  of  other  places  in  Egypt,  illuftrated  by  beautiful 
engravings.  Four  large  hamlets  (fays  Denon)  divide 
amongft  them  the  remains  of  the  ancient  monuments  of 
Thebes,  whilfl  the  river,  by  the  finuofity  of  its  courfe, 
feems  ftill  proud  of  flowing  among  its  ruins.  In  crolfing 
the  ground  occupied  by  the  ancient  Thebes,  Denon  found 
nothing  but  temples  ; not  a veftigeof  the  too  gates  fo  cele- 
brated in  hiftory ; no  walls,  quays,  bridges,  baths,  or 
theatres ; not  a fingle  edifice  of  public  utility  or  conve- 
nience. Temples  indeed  were  numerous,  and  walls  covered 
with  obfeure  emblems  and  hieroglyphics,  which  attefted  the 
afcendancy  of  the  priefthood,  who  ftill  feemed  to  reign  over 
thefe  mighty  ruins.  The  fpace  occupied  by  this  incom- 
prehenfible  town  now  enfolds  four  villages  and  as  many 
hamlets,  thinly  fcattered  over  immenfe  fields,  Pafling 
through  the  territory  of  Thebes  on  another  occafion,  Denon 
faw  at  the  diltance  of  three-fourths  of  a league  from  the 
Nile,  the  ruins  of  a large  temple  not  before  noticed  by  any 
traveller,  which  may  give  an  idea  of  the  immenfity  of  that 
city,  fince,  if  we  fuppofe  that  it  was  the  lall  edifice  on  the 
eaftern  fide,  it  is  more  than  2^  leagsies  diftant  from  Medinet- 
Abu,  where  the  moft  weftern  temple  is  fituated.  The 
temple,  on  the  feite  of  which  the  village  of  Karnac  has  been 
built,  is  of  fuch  a circumference,  that  it  would  require  half  an 
hour  to  walk  round  it.  Herodotus  has  given  us  a more 
correfl  idea  of  its  grandeur  and  magnificence,  Diodorus 
and  Strabo,  who  examined  it  in  its  ruinous  ftate,  appear  to 
have  furnifhed  a defeription  of  its  prefent  condition,  but 
none  of  the  travellers  who  have  copied  the  accounts  of  thefe 
writers  have  prefumed  (fays  Denon)  to  prefer  to  this 
temple  that  of  Apollinopolis  at  Etfu,  that  of  Tentyra,  and 
the  fimple  portico  at  Efneh.  It  is  probable  (fays  this 
writer)  that  the  temples  of  Karnac  and  Luxor  were  built 
in  the  time  of  Sefollris,  when  the  flourifliing  condition  of 
the  Egyptians  gave  birth  to  the  arts  among  them,  and  when 
thefe  arts  were  difplayed  to  the  world  for  the  firll  time. 
Of  the  100  columns  of  the  portico  of  the  temple  of  Karnac 
or  Carnac  (which  fee),  the  fmalleft  are  7^  feet  in  diameter, 
and  the  largeft  12.  The  fpace  occupied  by  its  circum- 
vallation  contains  lakes  and  mountains.  This  edifice  is  now 
in  a degraded  ftate.  The  fphinxes  have  been  wantonly 
mutilated;  and  the  avenue  that  leads  from  Karnac  to  Luxor, 
nearly  half  a league  in  extent,  contains  a fucceflion  of  chime- 
rical figures  to  the  right  and  left,  with  fragments  of  ftone 
walls,  of  fmall  columns,  and  of  ftatues. 

Luxor  (which  fee),  the  fin'eft  village  in  thefe  environs,  is 
alfo  built  on  the  feite  of  the  ruins  of  a temple,  not  fo  large  as 
that  of  Karnac,  but  in  a better  ftate  of  prefervation,  the 
maffes  not  having  as  yet  fallen  through  time,  and  by  the 
preffure  of  their  own  weight.  The  moft  cololi'al  parts  con- 


fill  of  fourteen  columns  of  nearly  eleven  feet  in  diameter, 
and  of  two  ftatues  in  granite,  at  the  outer  gate,  buried  up 
to  the  middle  of  the  arms,  and  having  in  front  of  them  the 
two  largeft  and  beft  preferved  obeliflts  known. 

A peculiarity  belonging  to  the  temple  of  Luxor,  is,  that 
a quay,  provided  with  an  epaulement,  fecured  the  eaftern 
part,  which  was  near  the  river,  from  the  damages  the  inun- 
dations might  otherwife  have  occafioned.  The  epaulement, 
which  fince  its  original  ftrudfture  has  been  repaired  and  aug- 
mented in  brick-work,  proves  that  the  river  has  not  changed 
its  bed;  and  its  prefervation  is  an  evidence  that  the  Nile  has 
never  been  banked  by  other  quays,  fince  no  traces  of  fimilar 
conftrudlions  are  elfewhere  to  be  met  with. 

Nothing  can  be  more  grand,  and  at  the  fame  time  more 
fimple,  than  the  fmall  number  of  objedls  of  which  this  en  - 
trance is  compofed.  No  city  whatever  makes  fo  proud  a 
difplay  at  its  approach  as  this  wretched  village,  the  popula- 
tion of  which  confifts  of  two  or  three  thoufand  fouls,  who 
have  taken  up  their  abodes  on  the  roofs  and  beneath  the 
galleries  of  this  temple,  which  has,  neverthelefs,  the  air  of 
being  in  a manner  uninhabited. 

Denon  has  particularly  defcribed  the  tombs  above-men- 
tioned, in  the  village  of  Kurnu,  the  ancient  Necropolis  of 
Thebes  ; and  he  concludes  with  remarking,  that  the  myf- 
tei-y  and  magnificence  obfervable  within  thefe  excavations, 
and  the  number  of  flaves  by  which  they  are  protedled,  in- 
dicate, that  the  religious  worfliip  which  had  fcooped  out 
and  decorated  thefe  grottoes,  was  the  fai-ie  as  that  which 
had  raifed  the  pyramids;  but  our  limits  forbid  a farther 
detail. 

THEBET,  in  Chronology.  See  Tebet. 

THEBIT  Ben  Corah,  or  Thabet  Ebn  Korra,  in 
Biography,  an  Arabian  teacher  of  philofophy  and  mathe- 
matics, was  a native  of  Harran,  and  belonged  to  the  fe£l 
of  the  Sabasans,  and  on  this  account  was  furnamed  “ Al- 
Sabi-Al-Hai-rani.”  The  time  in  which  he  flourilhed  is  un- 
certain. Some  fay  that  he  was  born  in  the  221ft  year  of 
the  Hegira,  or  A.D.  835;  others  refer  him  to  the  loth 
century;  and  others  again  have  placed  him  in  the  12th  or 
13th  century.  He  was  fecretary  to  the  caliph  Mothaded  ; 
and  was  diftinguilhed  by  his  fldll  in  the  mathematics,  and 
by  his  knowledge  of  aftronomy.  He  is  faid  to  have  ob- 
ferved the  declination  of  the  ecliptic,  which  he  fixed  at 
23°  33'  30":  and  from  this  circumftance  it  has  been  con- 
cluded, that  he  lived  in  the  12th  or  13th  century,  or  that 
he  was  contemporary  with  Almcon  and  ProfaJius,  who 
about  that  period  afligned  to  the  ecliptic  the  fame  declina- 
tion. To  Thebit  has  been  aferibed  the  origin  of  the  aftro- 
nomical  fedl,  which  maintained  the  trepidation  of  the  fixed 
liars.  It  was  his  opinion,  founded  on  fome  erroneous  ob- 
fervations,  that  the  fixed  ftars  moved  for  fome  time  accord- 
ing to  the  order  of  the  figns ; that  they  afterwards  pro- 
ceeded in  a retrograde  direftion  and  returned  to  their  former 
places,  after  which  they  affumed  a direft  motion  ; and  that 
then  they  had  an  irregular  motion,  which  was  rapid  lor  a 
certain  period,  then  became  flower,  and  at  lall  infenfible. 
According  to  Thebit,  the  obliquity  of  the  ecliptic  w’as 
variable,  and  fubjerit  to  fimilar  periods  of  increafe  and  de- 
creafe.  His  opinions  prevailed  for  a confiderable  time,  not 
only  among  the  aftronomers  of  his  own  nation,  but  among 
fome  Chrillians.  Montucla  Hill,  de  Math.  Pococke,  p.  377. 
Fabr.  Bib.  Grxe.  v.  ii.  p.  354. 

THECA,  Sheath,  in  Anatomy,  hollow  organs,  ferving 
to  contain  others.  The  thecas  of  the  fingers  are  llrong 
/heaths  binding  down  the  flexor  tendons.  The  theca  verte- 
bralis  is  the  fheath  of  dura  mater  lining  the  vertebral  canal, 
and  containing  the  medulla  fpinalis. 

Theca, 
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Tiihca,  in  Botany,  the  Latin  word  lor  a all,  jlaath,  ot 
c-afe,  is  ufed  occafionally  by  fome  botanills  in  their  deferip- 
tions  of  feed-veffels  ; and  efpecially  by  Achar'us,  for  thofe 
minute  vertical  parallel  cells,  in  the  dilk  of  the  Ihields  or 
tubercles  of  a Lichen,  in  which  its  feeds  are  lodged.  See 
Lichen E and  Peziza. 

THECHES,  in  Ancient  Geography,  a mountain  of  Alia, 
in  Armenia,  according  to  Xenophon,  who  fays  that  the 
Greeks,  after  leaving  Gymnias,  arrived  on  the  fifth  day  at 
the  facred  mountain  called  Theches,  and  from  thence  they 
for  the  firfl;  time  perceived  the  Euxine  fea,  which  occafioaed 
loud  exclamations  of  joy. 

THECUA,  a town  of  Paleftine,  in  the  tribe  of  Juda  ; 
fituated  12  miles  S.  of  Jerufalem,  according  to  Eufebius 
and  Jerome.  Jofephus  fays  that  it  was  in  the  vicinity  of 
Herodium.  SeeTEKOA. 

THEDINGHAUSEN,  in  Geography,  a town  of  Ger- 
many,  in  the  county  of  Hoya ; 12  miles  N.N.W.  of 
Hoya. 

THEDO,  in  Ichthyology,  a name  given  by  Figulus  and 
Others  to  the  trout. 

THEFT,  Furtum,  in  Law,  an  unlawful,  felonious 
taking  away  another  man’s  moveable  and  perfonal  goods, 
againft  the  owner’s  will,  with  an  intent  to  fteal  them.  See 
LARCEii,Y. 

Open  theft  from  the  perfon,  or  in  the  prefence  of  the 
owner,  is  propeHy  called  rolbcry  ; which  fee. 

THEFTBOTE,  the  receiving  of  a man’s  goods  again 
from  a thief,  or  other  amends,  by  way  of  compofition,  and 
to  prevent  profecution,  that  the  felon  may  efcape  un- 
punilhed  ; the  punifhment  of  which  is  now  fine  and  im- 
prifonment. 

This  is  frequently  called  compounding  of  felony.  By 
35  Geo.  II.  c.  36.  even  to  advertife  a reward  for  the  re- 
turn of  things  Itolen,  with  no  queftions  allced,  or  words 
to  the  fame  import,  fubjefts  the  advertifer  and  the  printer 
to  a forfeiture  of  50/.  each. 

THEIFENEGE,  in  Geography,  a town  of  Cai-inthia  ; 
3 miles  N.E.  of  Woltsberg. 

THEIMSDORF,  a town  of  Lufatia;  6 miles  E.  of 
Rothenburg. 

THEINRED,  in  Biography,  precentor  of  the  monaf- 
tery  of  Dover,  and  author  of  a treatife  on  mufic,  in  Latin, 
preferred  among  the  MSS.  of  the  Bodleian  Library,  in 
three  books,  written  about  the  year  1371. 

The  firft:  book  treats  of  mufical  proportion  | “ De  Pro- 
portionibus  Muficorum  Sonoruni.”  This  is  a very  early 
treatife  upon  harmonics,  in  which,  when  he  fpcaks  of  the  major 
and  minor  femitone,  and  of  the  different  portions  into  which 
they  are  divifible,  his  dodfrine  is  illullratcd  by  many  nu- 
merical tables,  and  nice  fplittings  of  tones  into  commas  ; 
“ De  Comatis  ; alia  Proportio  ejufdem  Comatis,  &c.” 
which  prove  a temperament  of  the  fcale  to  have  been  then  in 
ufe. 

The  fecond  book  treats  of  mufical  concords  ; “ De  Con- 
fonantiis  Muficorum  Sonorum.”  Here,  after  fpecifying 
the  different  kinds  of  concords,  he  informs  his  reader,  that 
in  organijing,  major  and  minor  thirds,  as  well  as  fixths,  are 
admilfible  in  fucceffion. 

The  third  book  contains  diagrams  and  fcales  innumerable 
of  different  fpecies  of  odfave,  in  a literal  notation.  No 
mufical  charafters,  or  examples  of  pradtical  mufic  in  com- 
mon notes,  appear  throughout  the  treatife. 

The  praifes  beflowcd  by  Pits,  Bale,  Tanner,  and  others 
on  Theinred,  whofe  name  is  fometimes  written  Thaured,  and 
Thinrcd,  make  it  neceffary  to  acquaint  fuch  of  our  readers 
as  may  be  inclined  to  take  the  trouble  of  examining  this 
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trad  themfelves,  that,  like  many  other  mufical  wrifings  of 
the  middle  and  lower  ages,  it  but  ill  rewards  the  drudgery 
of  an  entire  and  careful  perufal  ; for  after  perfeverance  has 
vanquifhed  the  abbreviations,  and  the  barbarifm  and  ob- 
feurity  of  the  Latin,  the  vain  fpeculations  and  ufelefs  divi- 
fions  of  the  fcale,  with  which  this  work  fo  much  abounds, 
and  which  could  have  been  but  of  fmall  utility  to  pradtical 
mufic,  at  the  time  when  it  was  written,  are  fuch,  that  now, 
fince  the  theory  of  found  is  fo  much  better  undtrlfood  and 
explained  by  the  writings  of  Galileo,  Merfennus,  Holder, 
Smith,  and  many  others  ; our  old  countryman,  Theinred, 
may  heneeforth  remawi  peaceably  on  his  firelf,  without  much 
lofs  to  the  art  or  fcience  of  mufic.  Bodl.  842.  i.  De 
legitimis  ordinibus  Pentachordorum  et  Tetrachordorum, 
Pr.  Quoniam  Muficorum  de  his  Cantibus  frequens  eft  di- 
ftindfio,  &c.  46  folios,  fmall  fize.  Walther  in  his  Lexi- 
con calls  this  work  a Phoenix. 

THEIOCRUS,  in  the  Materia  Medic  a of  the  Ancients, 
a name  given  by  fome  to  the  melanteria. 

The  name  theiocrus  fignifies  only  fulphur-coloured,  and 
was  at  firft  ufed  with  the  name  of  vitriol,  as  expreffive  of 
the  difference  of  this  kind  from  others  5 but  in  time  it  be- 
came common  to  ufe  it  alone. 

THEISM.  See  Deism. 

THEISOA,  or  Thisoa,  in  Ancient  Geography,  a town 
of  the  Peloponnefus,  in  Arcadia. 

THEIUM,  a town  of  Greece,  in  Athamenia. 

THEIUS,  a river  of  the  Peloponnefus,  in  Arcadia, 
which  difeharged  itfelf  into  the  Alphaeus. 

THEKA,  in  Botany,  the  Malabar  name  of  the  Teak 
tree,  retained  as  generic  by  Juffieu.  See  Tectona. 
THEKUPH2E.  See  TEKUPim. 

THELA,  in  Botany,  fo  named  by  Loureiro,  Cochinch. 
1 19,  from  9nXr,,  a nipple,  in  allufion  to  the  little  glandular 
prominences  which  cover  the  calyx,  appears,  by  his  de- 
feription,  to  be  the  fame  genus  with  the  Linn^an  Plum- 
bago. See  that  article. 

THELARY,  in  Geography,  a town  of  Hindooftan,  in 
Bahar  ; 1 8 miles  S. W.  of  IJahar. 

THELBALANA,  in  Ancient  Geography,  a town  of 
Afia,  in  the  Greater  Armenia.  Ptol. 

THELBENCANA,  a town  of  Afia,  in  Babylonia,  on 
an  arm  of  the  Euphrates. 

THELDA,  a town  of  Afia,  in  Mefopotamia,  on  the 
banks  of  the  Euphrates.  Ptol. 

THELE,  a word  ufed  by  fome  to  exprefs  the  nipple, 
and  by  others  for  the  whole  breaft. 

THELEBO.^,  in  Ancient  Geography,  a people  of 
Epirus,  in  Acarnania,  who  paffed  into  Italy,  and  efta- 
blifhed  themfelves  in  the  ifland  of  Caprea. 

THELEBOLUS,  in  Botany,  from  a nipple,  and 
a cajl,  or  throw,  becaufe  the  little  veficle,  lodging 
the  feeds,  refembles  a nipple,  and  is  thrown  off  witli  a de- 
gree of  elafticity.  The  name  was  originally  written  Theleo- 
lolus,  but  the  above  is  juftly  preferred. — Tode  Mecklenb. 
v.  I.  41.  Perf.  Syn.  116 — Clafs  and  order,  Cryptogarnia 
Fungi.  Nat.  Ord.  Fungi  angiocarpi. 

Eif.  Ch.  Receptacle  cup-like,  foniewhat  globofe,  e.n- 
tlre  at  the  edge,  difcharging  a papillary,  nearly  naked, 
feed-veffel. 

I.  'Th.  Jlercoreus.  Small  Nipple-fungus.  Pe"!.  n.  i. 
Tode  n.  I.  t.  7.  f.  56 — Found  by  Tode  on  the  dung  of 
fwine,  after  rainy  weather  in  June  and  July.  He  compares 
it  to  the  roe  of  fifti  in  appearance,  and  to  poppy-feed 
nearly  in  fize.  The  colour  is  a tawny  yellow.  Each  in- 
dividual is  globular,  attached  at  the  bottom  by  capillary 
root?,  and  crcw.ued  with  a fmall  papillary  tubercle,  of  a 
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sr.ore  drsjige  or  goUen  hue  than  the  reft.  This  is  at  length 
tiiro',vn  oft,  with  a fudden  and  ftrong  elaftic  force,  leaving 
a minute,  bordered,  vifcid  pit,  or  cup,  which  gradually 
dilates  into  a level  furface. 

The  minute  fungus  above  defcribed  is  clofely  related  to 
S,”H/EROBOLUS,  and  ftill  more  nearly  perhaps  to  Pilobolus. 

( See  thofe  articles. ) Whether  it  might  be  allowable  to  com- 
prehend them  under  one  genus,  may  admit  of  much  difpute. 
Even  the  many-cleft  receptacle,  or  involucrum  of  Spharoholus 
can  hardly  be  deemed  a fufficient  important  difference  to 
fuperfede  this  meafure,  and  ftill  lefs  the  elongated  figure, 
or  pellucid  fubftance,  of  Pilobolus.  Botanifts  who  beftow 
their  concentrated  attention  exclufively  on  particular  tribes 
of  plants,  are  prone  to  multiply  diftintfions  ; but  they  are 
rot  raflily  to  be  correfted  by  thofe  who  have  not  looked  fo 
clofely,  nor,  perhaps,  fo  w'ell. 

THELEDA,  in  Ancient  Geography,  a town  of  Afia,  in 
Syria,  fituated  on  a plain  W.  of  Seriana,  and  E.  of 
Capparae. 

THELEPHORA,  in  Botany,  from  SnXn,  a nipple,  and 
^cpty,  to  hear,  becaufe  of  the  generally  papillary  covering  of 
the  under  furface. — Willd.  Berol.  396.  Perf.  Syn.  565. 
Schrad.  Spied.  182.,  ( Craterella ; Perf.  Obf.  Mycol.  v.  i. 
39.  Corticium  ; ib.  37.) — Clafs  and  order,  Cryptogamia 
Fungi,  Nat.  Ord.  Fungi  gymnocarpi, 

Eff.  Ch.  Head  coriaceous,  dilated  ; minutely  papillary, 
briftly,  or  fmooth,  beneath.  An  ample,  and,  in  our  opi- 
nion, rather  vague  genus  of  the  fungus  tribe,  of  wdiich 
Perfoon  reckons  up  forty -feven  fpecies,  ranged  under  three 
fedftions,  once  confidered  by  him  as  diftinft  genera.  We 
ftiall,  after  our  ufual  manner,  feleft.  a few  examples  of 
each. 

Se£i.  I.  Craterella.  Head  undivided,  holloov  or 
funnel-Jhaped,  above,  avith  a fiaggy  dijh.  Two  fpecies, 

Th,  pallida.  Pale  Thelephora.  Perf.  n.  i.  “ Ic.  et 
Defer.  Fung.  3.  t.  i.  f.  3,  fub  Craterella,” — “ Aggre- 
gate, corky,  pale.  Head  concave,  lhaggy  with  fcales.” — 
Rarely  found  on  the  ground  in  moift  woods.  The  Jialk 
is  very  fhort ; villous  at  the  bafe.  Head  rough  beneath, 
with  little  briftles,  vifible  under  a magnifying  glafs.  Per- 
foon. 

Th.  caryophyllea.  Carnation  Thelephora.  Perf.  n.  2. 
Albert,  and  Schwein.  Niftt.  272.  (Craterella  ambigua ; 
Perf.  Obf.  Mycol.  v.  i.  39.  t.  6.  f.  8 — 10.  Helvella 
caryophyllea;  Schaeff.  Fung.  v.  4.  115.  t.  325.  Dickf. 
Crypt,  fafe.  i.  20.  Auricularia  caryophyllea;  Bulliard. 
t.  278.  483.  Sowerb.  Fung.  t.  213.)  — Head  funnel- 
fhaped,  thin,  purpldh-brown,  fringed,  varioufly  jagged  or 
crifped Found  on  the  ground  in  fir  woods.  Mr.  Wood- 

ward firft  met  with  this  ftiecies  in  Britain,  near  Bungay, 
Suffolk.  Continental  botanifts  ufually  fpeak  of  it  as  rare, 
but  Mr.  Sowerby  fays  it  is  “ a very  common  parafite  on 
the  expofed  fantaftic  roots  of  old  firs,  in  autumn.”  The 
fubftance  is  tough  and  fomewhat  woody  ; the  colour  a 
chocolate -brown.  The  plants  often  grow  in  maffes,  at- 
tached by  their  upper  fide  to  fticks,  old  bark.  See.,  and 
are  from  one  to  three  inches  in  diameter.  Sometimes  the 
fhaggy  edge  is  white.  Perfoon  in  his  Obf.  Mycol.  above 
quoted  feems  difpofed  to  think  the  prefent  fungus  may  vary 
fo  much  as  to  become  Ramaria  palmata  of  Holmiliiold, 
Fung.  Dan.  y.  i.  106.  t.  33  ; but  furely  the  multiplied 
divifions  and  ramifications  of  the  latter,  as  well  as  its  fmooth- 
nefs  and  colour,  preclude  fuch  an  idea. 

Seft.  2.  Stekeum.  Head  halved,  finally  horizontal. 
Thirteen  fpecies. 

Th.  terrefiris.  Ground  Thelephora.  Perf.  n.  3.  Ehrh. 
Ctypt,  n.  179.  (Th,  mefenterifbrmis ; Willd,  Bcrol.  397. 
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t.  7,  f.  15.) — Somewhat  imbricated,  dull  brown.  Head 
flattened,  ftiaggy  with  fibres.  On  fandy  ground.  This 
feems  to  us  a mere  variety  of  the  laft,  or  rather  its  moft 
ufual  form,  as  reprefented  in  Mr.  Sowerby’s  t.  213.  Yet 
Perfoon  cites  this  plate,  with  doubt,  under  his  fourth  fpe- 
cies, Th.  laciniata.  He  feems  to  lay  too  much  ftrefs  on  the 
abfence  or  prefence  of  a ftalk,  and  perhaps  makes  too  many 
diftinftions. 

Th.  rubiginofia.  Rufty  Thelephora.  Perf.  n.  6.  (Th. 
fragilis;  Ehrh.  Crypt,  n.  238.  Helvella  rubiginofa ; Dickf. 
Crypt,  fafe.  i.  20,  Auricularia  ferruginea  ; Bulliard. 
t.  378.  Sowerb.  Fung.  t.  26.) — Imbricated,  rigid,  nifty- 
brown,  fmooth  on  both  fides,  with  fcattered,  rather  large, 
knobs.  — Not  uncommon  on  gate -polls  or  pales,  genenftly 
placed  fo  low  as  to  be  partly  hid  by  the  earth  and  neigh- 
bouring plants,  as  Mr.  Sowerby  remarks.  It  is  very  dif- 
tindl  from  the  foregoing,  foft  like  velvet  to  the  touch  ; the 
under  fide  bearing  fcattered,  roundifli.  prominences,  which, 
however,  do  not  appear  concerned  in  the  frudlification. 
The  edge  is  ufually  pale.  No  part  is  hairy  or  fhaggy. 
The  diameter  of  each  plant  is  about  an  inch. 

Th.  ferruginea.  Snuff-coloured  Thelephora.  Perf.  n.  9. 
Albert,  and  Schwein.  Niflc.  273.  (Auricularia  tabacina  ; 
Sowerb.  Fung.  t.  25,) — Wavy,  fomevrhat  reflexed,  bright 
brown.  Head  thin,  nearly  even,  flightly  downy  ; hairy 

underneath Frequent  on  ftumps  and  rotten  branches,  in 

various  fituations.  The  plants  are  feffile,  attached  by  the 
back,  projefting  over  each  other,  of  an  elegant  undulated 
figure  ; the  colour  of  both  fides  a bright  reddifh-brown, 
efpecially  the  upper,  elegantly  contrafted  with  the  light- 
yellow  border. 

Th.  hirfuta.  Common  Hairy  Thelephora.  Perf.  n.  ii. 
Willd.  Berol.  397.  Albert,  and  Schwein.  Niflc.  274.  (Th. 
pallida;  Ehrh.  Crypt,  n.  169.  Auricularia  reflexa ; Bul- 
liard. t.  274.  Sowerb.  Fung.  t.  27.) — Aggregate,  rounded, 
coriaceous,  convex,  fomewhat  zoned,  yellowifti;  fhaggy  above ; 
fmooth  and  tawny  beneath. — Frequent  on  rotten  ftumps, 
pofts,  pales,  tubs,  &c. ; either  growing  fohtary,  and  roundifti, 
about  an  inch  in  diameter  ; or  in  continued,  confluent,  fome- 
what imbricated  maffes.  The  under  fide  is  yellow  or  tav/ny ; 
the  upper  of  a pale  yellowifh-brown,  marked  with  different 
concentric  fhades,  and  rough  with  imbricated  foft  fhaggy 
hairs.  The  whole  is  often  ringed  with  black,  as  if  fmoked. 
It  varies  in  fize  as  well  as  colour,  and  often  confifts  of  an 
expanded  orange -coloured  furface,  clofely  preffed  by  its 
back  to  the  wood,  previous  to  its  acquiring  any  projedlion 
by  which  the  upper  fide  is  expofed.  In  this  ftate  it  might 
be  referred  to  the  next  fedlion.  Auricularia  papyrina,  Bul- 
liard t.  402,  feems  nearly  akin  to  this. 

Sedl.  3.  Corticium.  Plant  laid  entirely  on  its  loch,  inde- 
terminate in  form,  papillary,  various  in  fubfiance. — Thirty-two 
fpecies,  divided  into  fubordinate  fedlions,  according  to  the 
colour,  whether  pale  or  dark  red,  yellowifh,  brown,  grey, 
or  white. — It  is  very  neceffary  to  trace  the  progrefs  of  the 
fpecies  of  this  divifion,  in  order  to  be  certain  they  do  net, 
at  any  period,  acquire  a diftinft  upper  furface,  fo  as  to 
range  under  the  preceding. 

Th.  quercina.  Oak  Thelephora.  Perf.  n.  16.  Albert, 
and  Schwein.  Nilk.  276.  (Th.  carnea ; Ehrh.  Crypt, 
n.  269.  (Auricularia  corticalis  ; Bulliard  t.  436.  f.  I.) — 
Oblong,  coriaceous,  rugofe,  pale  flelh-coloured  ; the  margin 
fomewhat  involute,  of  a blackifli-brown  at  the  back — 
Found  running  longitudinally  along  decayed  branches  of 
oak.  Each  plant  is  two  or  three  inches  in  length,  fome- 
what oval,  of  a light  flelh-coloured  hue,  with  a powdery  or 
downy  furface,  which  water  will  not  moiften,  and  which 
is  befprinkled  with  round  depreffed  protuberances,  obfeurely 
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repreienling  the  fhields  of  a Lichen.  The  margin  foon  be= 
comes  elevated  and  indexed,  efpecially  by  drought  or  cold, 
and  difplays  the  blackilh  under  fide,  which  ought  to  be  the 
upper. 

Th.  cruenta.  Blood-red  Thelephora.  Perf.  n.  24. — 
“ vSmooth,  coriaceous,  tuberculated,  blood-red.” — An  ele- 
gant ipecies,  found  on  the  branches  of  trees,  and  communi- 
cated by  Ludwig  from  Mifnia.  Perfoon. 

Th.  fanguinea.  Gory  Thelephora.  Perf.  n.  25.  (Tre- 
mella  cruenta;  Engl.  Bot.  t.  1800.) — “ Widely  fpreading 
on  the  ground,  fomewhat  gelatinous,  blood-coloured, 
fmooth.” — “ This  lingular  fpecies,”  fays  Perfoon,  “ grows 
in  the  ftreets  of  towns,  about  the  walls  of  houfes,  looking 
at  a diftance  like  blood  poured  on  the  ground.  By  drying 
it  becomes  paler.  Is  it  not  rather  to  be  referred  to  the 
order  of  jllgte'?”  In  this  lafl:  fuggellion  we  readily  concur. 
The  whole  is  truly  an  expanded  mafs  of  minute,  uniform, 
gelatinous,  pellucid  granulations,  with  nothing  of  a coria- 
ceous or  fungous  texture,  nor  any  other  charafter  of  the 
prefent  genus. 

Th.  hydnoidea.  Awl-bearing  Thelephora.  Perf.  n.  28. 
Albert,  and  Schwein.  Niflc.  279.  (Corticium  liydnoideum  ; 
Perf.  Obf.  Mycol.  v.  i.  15.) — Spreading,  concealed,  orange- 
yellow,  bearing  aivl-fliaped  elongated  prominences. — This 
fp reads  under  the  feparated  cuticle  of  decayed  dry  branches 
ot  beech,  which  it  fometimes  totally  encircles,  extending  to 
the  length  of  four  or  fix  indies.  Its  great  peculiarity  coiifills 
in  the  awl-fliaped  projeftions,  thrown  out  from  its  furface, 
to  the  height  of  two  or  three  lines,  which  either  penetrate, 
or  force  otf,  the  fuperjacent  cuticle  of  the  tree,  and,  except 
in  their  great  irregularity  of  fize  and  figure,  refemble  the 
prickles  of  a Hydnum. 

Th.  umbrina.  Umber-brown  Thelephora.  Perf.  n.  36. 
Albert,  and  Schwein.  Nilk.  281. — Spreading  on  the 
ground,  foft,  of  an  umber  browm  ; the  margin  whitifh  and 
rather'  downy. — Found  on  the  ground,  in  a fandy  foil, 
fpreading  to  the  extent  of  two  or  three  inches,  and  not  of  a 
very  thin  fubllance.  Perfoon  fpeaks  of  it  as  very  rare, 
hut  the  obferving  authors  of  the  Fungi  Nijkienfes  find  it  not 
unfrequently,  in  Auguft  and  the  following  months,  in  lhady 
fandy  places. 

Th.  cafia.  Grey  Ground  Thelephora.  Perf.  n.  40. 
(Corticium  caefiiim  ; Obf.  Mycol.  v.  i.  15.  t.  3.  f.  6.) — 
Orbicular,  on  the  ground,  nearly  fmooth,  of  a greyifh 
afh-colour. — Not  unfrequent  in  autumn,  on  the  bare  ground, 
from  one  and  a half  to  tliree  inches  broad,  with  a white, 
fibrous,  rounded,  fcolloped  edge.  The  grey  furface  is 
befprinklcd  with  minute  powdery  feeds,  regularly  difpofed 
in  fpots,  four  together.  Perform. 

Th.  laPea.  Milk-white  Fir  Thelephora.  Perf.  n.  45 

“ Nearly  orbicular,  of  a livid  white  ; fomewhat  flelhy  in  the 
middle  ; fibrous  at  the  margin.” — Rarely  found  on  the 
bark  of  the  Spruce  Fir.  The  furface  is  fmoo’th.  The 
colour  becomes  paler  by  drying.  Perfoon. 

Albertini  and  Schweiniz  deferibe  feveral  more  fpecies  of 
this  genus,  to  which  every  thing  of  a membranous  texture, 
and  fungous  afpeft,  feems  to  be  referred  by  authors.  Some 
fuch  may  poflibly  be  imperfedl  vegetable  produftions,  whofe 
growth,  when  completed,  might  prove  them  of  a different 
nature.  When  their  fmooth  furface  difeharges  powdery 
feeds,  they  are  to  be  confidered  as  perfeiR  fpecies  of 
Thelephora. 

TFIELIGONUM.  See  Tmelygonum. 

THELMENISSUS,  in  Ancient  Geography,  a town  of 
Afia,  in  Syria,  on  an  immenfe  plain  on  the  E.  of  the 
Orontes,  N.  of  Apamea,  and  S.W.  of  Cbalcis. 
TFIELONIUM,  Teloniijm,  fignifies  loll. 


Among  the  Romans,  telonium  denoted  a cuftom-houfe,  or 
place  where  the  toll  was  collefted. 

Thelonio,  Breve  ejfcndi  quieti  de,  a w'rit  lyino-  for 
the  citizens  of  a city,  or  burgeffes  of  a town,  that  have  a 
charter  or  prefeription  to  free  them  from  toll,  againft  the 
officers  of  any  towm  or  market,  who  would  conftrain  them 
to  pay  it,  contrary  to  the  faid  gi’ant  or  prefeription. 

Thelonio  rationahiVi  hahendo  pro  dominis  hahentihtis  domi- 
nica  ?-egis  ad  firmam,  a writ  lying  for  him  that  hath  of  the 
king’s  demefne  in  fee -farm  to  recover  reafonable  toll  of  the 
king’s  tenants  there,  if  his  demefne  hath  been  accuftomed  to 
be  tolled. 

THELOTREMA,  in  Botany,  from  Sr.Xr,,  a nipple,  and 
an  orifice,  in  allufion  to  the  pierced  protuberances  of 
the  cruft  ; a genus  of  the  order  of  Lichenes,  inllituted  by 
Acharius,  in  his  Methodus,  130.  The  original  type  of  thia 
genus  is  Lichen  pertufus  of  Lirnsus,  which  is  reduced,  by 
the  writer  of  the  prefent  article,  to  Endocarpon,  (fee 
that  article,)  in  Pradr.  FI.  Greec,  v.  2.  304.  The  reft  of 
the  fuppofed  fpecies  may  perhaps  be  in  like  manner  dif- 
pofed of,  or  referred  to  Urceolaria. 

THELPUSA,  in  Ancient  Geography.  See  ThalpU'SA. 

THELSEA.  See  Thalsea. 

THELY  GONUM,  in  Botany,  a name  of  very  whimfical 
derivation,  concerning  which  Linnseus  has  fallen  into  an 
error,  like  profelTor  Martyn  and  M.  De  Theis,  who  have 
both  of  them  been  lefs  penetrating  than  ufual  in  their  en- 
quiries. They  all  deduce  it  from  SjvAv-,  female,  and  yow,  a 
joint,  or  Inee ; and  the  laft  of  them  fuppofes  the  original 
plant,  which  was  our  Mercurialis,  (fee  that  article,)  to 
have  been  called  SuXvyovov,  becaufe  its  fwelled  joints  refembled 
the  knees  of  a woman.  This  we  modeftly  prefume  to  be  a 
very  unauthorized  comparifon  ; and  Pliny,  from  whom  the 
name  is  borrowed,  leads  us  to  a lefs  injurious,  if  not  a wifer, 
folution.  His  fapient  pages  affure  us  that  Arfenogonon 
( ap-rjivoyovov,  or  apprvoyovov ) was  taken  to  procure  male  chil- 
dren, its  fruit  refembling  a part  of  the  male  organs  ; while 
Thelygonon,  which,  though  otherwife  the  fame,  bore  no  fuch 
fruit,  was  fuppofed  to  caufe  the  production  of  females. 
The  word  therefore  is  compofed  of  Sr.Xvr,  and  yem;,  genera- 
tion, or  ofispring,  ?iuAAov,  a leaf,  being  underftood,  a confirm- 
ation of  which  may  be  found  under  the  6th  fpecies  of  our 
article  Mercurialis,  above-mentioned.  If  we  may  be 
allowed  to  play  further  upon  this  word,  we  ftiould  remark 
that  its  own  generation  is  truly  anile.  Yet  hence  arofe 
Bauhin’s  Mercurialis  tefiiculata,  five  mas,  and  Jpicata,  five 
feemina ; appellations  perverfely  beftowed  on  the  two  fexes 
of  our  Mercurialis  annua,  as  well  as  of  perennis.  How 
Linnseus  came  to  transfer  Thelygonum  to  the  genus  which 
now  bears  it,  can  no  otherwife  be  accounted  for,  than  from 
the  fuppofed  affinity  of  the  plants  to  each  other,  and  both 
having  borne  the  name  of  Cynocrambe,  or  Dog’s  Cabbage  ; 
a name  retained  by  Gaertner,  after  Tournefort,  and  liable 
to  no  objeCfion,  except  being  compofed  of  one  already  efta- 
bli/hed,  which  doubtlefs  caiifed  Linnseus  to  rejeCt  it.  The 
imaginary  affinity  juft  alluded  to  has  apparently  ftamped  a 
poilonous  character  on  the  herb  before  us,  which,  confider- 
ing  its  natural  order,  is  probably  undeferved. — Linn.  Gen, 
494.  Schreb.  644.  Willd,  Sp.  PI.  v.  4.  420.  Mart. 
Mill.  Did.  v.  4.  Ait.  Flort.  Kew.  v.  5,  285.  Sm.  Prodr. 
FI.  Grsec.  Sibth.  v.  2.  237.  Juff.  405.  Lamarck  Illufir. 
t.  777.  (Cynocrambe;  Tourn.  t.  485.  Gaertn.  t.  75. ) — 
Clafs  and  order,  Monoecta  Polyandria.  Nat.  Ord.  Scabridre, 
Linn.  Urtica,  JulT, 

Gen,  Ch,  Male,  Cal.  Perianth  of  one  leaf,  turbinate, 
co]o;ired,  cloven  half  \vay  down  into  two  revolute  fegments. 
Cor.  none.  Slant.  Filaments  numerous,  from  fix  to  twelve 
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or  more,  capillai-y,  prominent,  as  long  as  the  calyx,  anthers 
verfatile,  linear,  uraight. 

Female,  on  the  fame  plant.  Cal.  Perianth  minute,  of  two 
ere<Sl,  lanceolate,  acute,  lateral  leaves,  permanent.  Cor. 
none.  Pyi.  Germen  fuperior,  globofe ; ftyle  lateral,  be- 
tween the  calyx-leaves,  thread-fhaped,  much  longer  than 
the  germen  ; lligma  fimple,  curved.  Peric.  none.  Seed 
folitary,  globofe,  feated  on  a callous  annular  receptacle^  which 
falls  off  with  it. 

Eff.  Ch.  Male,'  Calyx  in  two  revolute  fegments.  Co- 
rolla none.  Stamens  about  twelve. 

Female,  Calyx  lateral,  of  two  leaves.  Corolla  none. 
Style  one.  Seed  naked,  on  a deciduous  annular  receptacle. 

I.  Th.  Cynocramle.  Dog’s  Mercury.  Linn.  Sp.  PI. 
1411.  Willd.  n.  I.  Ait.  n.  i.  Sm.  FI.  Grsec.  Sibth. 
t.  941,  unpublidied.  (Cynocrambe  Diofcoridis ; Bauh. 
Prodr.  59.  C.  alfinefolia ; Barrel.  Ic.  t.  335.  Alfines 
facie  planta  nova;  Column.  Phyt.  28.  t.  30.  ed.  alt.  120. 
t.  36.) — The  only  known  fpecies,  found  in  wafte  ground 
and  the  fiffures  of  rocks,  efpecially  in  (hady  or  moil!  places, 
in  the  foutli  of  Europe,  as  well  as  in  Afia,  flowering 
at  almoil  all  feafons.  About  Rome  and  Naples  it  is 
very  frequent.  Its  feeds  may  have  been  brought,  from 
time  to  time,  into  our  curious  botanic  gardens,  but  the 
plant  has  no  charms,  nor  any  known  quality,  to  render  it  a 
popular  favourite.  The  root  is  annual,  fimple,  cylindrical, 
with  many  fibres  below.  Stems  feveral,  fpreading  or  prof- 
trate,  a fpan  long,  leafy,  fcarcely  branched,  round,  very 
fmootli  and  ftiining,  moftly  purplifh.  Leaves  alternate, 
flalked,  each  with  an  axillary  tuft  of  fmaller  ones,  ovate, 
rather  fucculent,  an  inch,  or  thereabouts,  in  length,  of  a 
bright  fhining  green,  very  fmooth  on  both  fides ; roughifli 
at  the  edges.  Footjlalks  almoft  as  long  as  the  leaves, 
dilated  at  the  bafe  into  an  annular  toothed Jlipula.  Flo’wers 
fmall,  whitifti,  from  the  bofoms  of  the  upper  leaves.  The 
calyx  of  the  males  is  not  unlike  the  corolla  of  a honey-fuckle 
in  miniatime.  Seed  purplifh-brown,  furrowed,  not  much 
bigger  than  muftard-feed.  The  general  afpeft  of  the  plant 
evinces  its  affinity  to  Parietaria,  though  the  Jloivers  in 
detail  are  extremely  different — Dr.  Sibthorp’s  figure  has 
but  fix  Jlamens.  We  have  ufually  found  more,  and  authors 
defcribe  from  twelve  to  nineteen. 

That  this  herb  is  the  xuua,  or  of  Diofcorides, 

there  can  fcarcely  be  a doubt.  He  defcribes  it  fufficiently 
well,  and  informs  us  that  it  was  fometimes  called  Wild  Male 
Mercury  which  renders  the  name  of  Thelygonum  ftiU  more 
unfuitable ; but  Linnasus  did  not  always  fearch  deeply  into 
fuch  matters,  though  he  will  commonly  be  found  quite  as 
learned  as  moll  of  his  critics  or  correftors.  Diofcorides 
fpcaks  of  the  plant  in  queltion  as  a gentle  purge.  This 
•probably  caufed  the  Mercurtalts  to  be  taken  with  the  fame 
intention,  though  at  the  peril  of  the  patient’s  life,  as  we 
have  already  mentioned  in  its  proper  place ; where  alfo  it 
may  be  feen  that  fome  of  the  earlier  European  botanifls 
took  that  very  plant  for  the 

THELYMITRA,  from  0-aAv  , female,  and  a dia- 
dem, or  ornament  for  the  head.  This  name  of  Forfter’s,  not 
one  of  the  moll  nappy,  alludes  to  the  cap  or  hood,  orna- 
mented with  a pair  of  plumy  tufts,  and  covering  the  imme- 
diate organs  of  fruftification. — Forft.  Gen.  t.  49.  Swartz 
Aft.  Holm.  1800.  228.  t.  3.  f.  L.  Ejufd,  in  Schrad,  Neues 
.fourn.  V.  I.  56.  t.  I.  f.  L.  Sm.  Exot.  Bot.  v.  1.  55. 
Brown  Prodr.  Nov.  Holl.  v.  i.  314.  Willd.  Sp.  PI.  v.  4. 79. 
Ait.  Hort.  Kew,  v.  5.  200. — Clafs  and  order,  Gynandria 
Monandria.  Nat.  Ord.  Orchidea. 

Gen.  Ch.  CaU  Perianth  of  three  equal,  ovato-lanceolate, 
coloured  leaves,  exaftly  refembling  the  petals.  Cqr.  Petals 


two,  ovato-lanceolate,  the  fize  of  the  calyx,  and  exaftly  like 
it.  Neftary  a felfile  lip,  of  the  fliape,  fize,  and  appearance, 
of  the  petals  and  calyx,  without  a fpur.  Stam.  Anther  pa- 
rallel to  the  lligma,  permanent,  of  two  cells  clofe  together, 
attached  to  the  central  lobe  of  a three-cleft  hooded  append- 
age to  the  column  ; “ malfes  of  pollen  pow'dery,  pendulous 
by  a thread  from  the  gland  of  the  lligma.”  Brown.  Pijl. 
Germen  inferior,  obovate  ; llyle  Ihort,  united  with  the 
hood;  lligma  in  front,  obtufe.  Peric.  Capfule  obovate, 
furrowed,  with  one  cell  and  three  valves.  Seeds  numerous, 
chalFy. 

EIT.  Ch.  Calyx-leaves  coloured,  the  fize  and  figure  of 
the  petals  and  lip.  Column  encompaffed  by  a three-lobed 
hood.  Anther  parallel  to  the  llyle,  permanent. 

1.  Th.  Forjleri.  Forller’s  Thelymitra.  Swartz  Aft. 
Holm.  1800.  228.  t.  3.  f.  L,  c.  Willd.  n.  I.  (Th.  longi- 
folia  ; Forll.  Gen.  t.  49.  Serapias  regularis  ; Forft. 
Prodr.  59. ) — Lateral  fegments  of  the  hood  plumous  : in- 
termediate one  vaulted.  duller  many-flowered.  — Ga- 
thered by  Forller  in  New  Zeeland.  The  Jlem  is  above  a 
foot  high,  round,  llriated,  fomewhat  fpiral,  clothed  with  a 
few  Iheathing  lanceolate  leaves.  Clujler  terminal,  ereft, 
three  inches  long,  of  about  a dozen  upright  flowers,  fcarcely 
half  the  fize  of  the  next  fpecies,  each  accompanied  by  an 
elliptic-lanceolate  acute  IraBea,  longer  than  the  partial  llalk. 
Of  the  colour  of  the  flowers  we  have  no  information.  Their 
hood  appears,  by  the  dried  fpecimen,  as  well  as  Forller’s 
figure,  to  have  its  middle  fegment  vaulted,  convex,  and 
undivided. 

2.  Th.  ixioides.  Large -flowered  Thelymitra.  Swartz 
Aft.  Holm.  1800.  228.  t.  3.  f.  L,  a,  b,  d — g.  Willd.  n.  2. 
Br.  n.  I.  Ait.  n.  i.  Sm.  Exot.  Bot.  v.  i.  55.  t.  29. — 
Lateral  fegments  of  the  hood  plumous  : intermediate  one 
three-cleft ; its  lateral  lobes  jagged ; central  one  Ihortell, 
cloven,  crefted  at  the  back,  duller  many-flowered — Found 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  PortJackfon,  New  South  Wales, 
from  whence  we  received  fpecimens  and  drawings  about  the 
year  1790.  Mr.  G.  Caleyfentout  plants  to  Kew  in  1810,  but 
they  do  not  appear  to  have  fucceeded  there.  This  is  a larger 
taller  fpecies  than  the  foregoing  ; its  flowers  above  an  inch  in 
diameter,  very  handfome,  of  a fine  blue,  fisotted,  according 
to  Mr.  Brown,  with  a deeper  colour.  The  hood  is  fringed 
with  hairs,  jull  below  the  fummit,  and  overtopped  by  its 
two  lateral,  llalked,  plumous  tufts.  The  calyx,  petals, 

Up,  fpread  almoil  equally  in  both  thefe,  and,  we  believe, 
all  the  following  fpecies,  except  our  n.  9,  Mr.  Brown’s 
venofa. 

3.  Th.  media.  Intermediate  Thelymitra.  Br.  n.  2. — 
“ Outer  fegments  of  the  hood  plumous  ; intermediate  one 
naked  at  the  back,  three-cleft ; its  central  lobe  emarginate, 
half  the  length  of  the  others.  Spike  (orclufter?)  many- 
flowered.” — Gathered  by  Mr.  Brown,  near  Port  Jackfon. 

4.  Th.  canaliculata.  Channelled  Thelymitra.  Br.  n.  3. — 
“ Outer  fegments  of  the  hood  plumous  ; intermediate  one 
naked  at  the  back,  many-cleft ; lobes  coiTugated  ; the  outer 
one  longell  and  moll  remote.  Spike  many-flowered.” — 
Found  by  Mr.  Brown,  in  the  tropical  part  of  New  Holland. 

5.  Th.  pauciflora.  Few-flowered  Thelymitra.  Br.  n.  4. 
— “ Hood  half  the  length  of  the  petals : its  outer  fegments 
plumous  : intermediate  one  naked  at  the  back,  emarginate, 
with  rounded  entire  lobes.  Spike  of  few  flowers.” — Ga- 
thered by  Mr.  Brown,  near  PortJackfon. 

6.  Th.  nuda.  Naked  Thelymitra.  Br.  n.  5 “ Hood 

half  the  length  of  the  petals  5 its  outer  fegments  plumous  ; 
intermediate  one  naked  at  the  back,  emarginate,  with  rounded 
entire  lobes.  Spike  many-flowered.” — Gathered  in  the 
illand  of  Van  Diemen,  by  Mr.  Brown.  By  the  above  defi- 
nition. 
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siitioii,  this  fpecles  differs  from  the  laft  only  in  having  more 
numerous  Jlowers. 

7.  'Vh.  angujlifolm.  Narrow-leaved  Thelymitra.  Br.  n.  6. 
— “ Outer  fegments  of  the  hood  plumous  ; intermediate  one 
naked  at  the  back,  emarginate,  witli  toothed  lobes.  Spike 
of  few  flowers.  Leaf  as  tall  as  the  flower-Halk.” — Found 
by  Mr.  Brown,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Port  Jackfon. 

8.  Th.  carnea.  Flefh -coloured  Thelymitra.  Br.  n.  7. 
— “ Calyx  and  petals  fpreading.  Outer  fegments  of  the 
hood  finely  toothed,  beardlefs.  Stalk  with  one  or  two 
flowers.” — Found  by  Mr.  Brown,  near  Port  Jackfon.  A 
drawing  in  our  poffelfion,  which  feems  to  belong  to  this 
fpecies,  reprefents  the  Jlalk  about  four  inches  high,  with  a 
light-red  terminal  jlower,  above  an  inch  wide,  and  a few 
fliort,  radical,  lanceolate  leaves. 

9.  Th.  venofa.  Veiny  Thelymitra.  Br.  n.  8 — “ Calyx 
and  petals  converging.  Outer  fegments  of  the  hood  beard- 
lefs, fpirally  involute.” — Gathered  alfo  near  Port  Jackfon, 
by  Mr.  Brown. 

10.  Th.  tigrina.  Tiger-fpotted  Thelymitra.  Br.  n.  9. 
— “ Lateral  fegments  of  the  hood  uillinft,  with  tufted  beards ; 
intermediate  one  fliorter,  crefted.  Leaves  linear,  channelled.” 
— Difeovered  by  Mr.  Brown,  on  the  fouth  coafl  of  New 
Holland.  Th.eJlo<wers  are  yellow,  with  darker  fpots. 

1 1.  fufco-lutea.  Brownifli-yellow Thelymitra.  Br.  n.  10. 
— “ Lateral  fegments  of  the  hood  converging,  connedfed, 
fringed  ; intermediate  one  eredl,  naked.  Leaves  lanceolate.” 
— Gathered  by  Mr.  Brown,  in  the  fame  country  with  the 
iigrina.  He  deferibes  the  yellow  colour  of  the  Jlowers  as  pe- 
culiar to  thefe  two  laft  fpecies  ; all  the  reft,  as  far  as  hitherto 
difeovered,  having  them  generally  blue,  fometimes  white,  or 
flefli-coloured.  We  have  neceffarily,  for  want  of  authentic 
fpecimens,  except  of  the  firft  two  fpecies,  adopted  the  fpe- 
cific  charadlers  of  the  excellent  author  whofe  name  we  have 
cited — He  eftabliflies  a genus  under  the  name  of  Epiblema, 
which  appears  to  differ  from  Thelymitra^  in  having  a ftalked 
lip  with  tufts  of  fibres  at  its  bafe  ; an  appendage  to  the  bafe 
of  the  column,  connedled  with  the  claw  of  the  lip  under.- 
neath  ; and  the  anther  accompanied  at  each  fide  by  a petal- 
like  lobe.  Of  this  there  is  only  one  fpecies,  E ■ grandiflorum, 
found  on  the  louth  coaft  of  New  Holland.  Its  Jlowers  are 
large,  blue,  and  handfome. 

THELYPHONON,  from  llnKv<;,  fentale,  and  ®ovo,-,  murder, 
or  dejlrudwn,  the  name  of  an  herb  mentioned  by  Pliny, 
book  25,  chap.  10,  which  he  fays  is  by  fame  called  Scorpion, 
from  the  refemblance  of  its  root  to  a fcorpion,  and  the  touch 
of  which  is  fatal  to  that  animal,  as  a remedy  for  whofe  fting 
it  is  given  internally.  He  adds,  that  the  fame  root  kills  any 
fort  of  quadruped,  if  applied  to  the  parts  of  generaticn  ; 
and  that  its  leaf,  which  refembles  that  of  Cyclamen,  produces 
the  fame  effeft  within  the  courfe  of  a day.  His  defeription 
anfwers  to  the  Doronicum fcorpio'rdes,  W illd.  Sp.  PI.  v. 3 . 2 1 1 4 ; 
D . lat'ijohurn,  Cluf.  Hill.  v.  2.  16  ; Great  Leopard’s-bane, 
Ger.  Em.  759  ; but  there  is  apparently  much  fuperftition, 
jniftake,  or  exaggeration,  intermixed  in  his  relation. 

THELYPTERIS,  irora  female,  a fern, 

a name  by  which  Pliny  defignates  a fpecies  of  the  Fern  tribe, 
whofe  habit  appears  to  be  more  delicate  than  that  of  hisjFi/i.v 
mas,  or  Male  Fern.  The  latter  Ihould  feem,  by  his  defeription, 
to  be  our  Eteris  aquilina.  (See  Pteius. ) The  name  of 
i'ilix  mas,  however,  has  remained  with  a large  fpecies  of 
Afpidium,  Sm.  FI.  Brit,  1121.  Engl.  Bot.  t.  1458;  and 
that  of  Filix  feemina  with  a more  flender  and  finely -divided 
one  of  the  fame  genus,  Engl.  Bot.  t.  1459  : while  a third, 
whofe  texture  is  more  thin  and  tender  than  either,  has  received 
the  appellation  of  Afpidium  Thelypteris.  They  were  all 
referred  by  Linnjetis,  under  the  fame  fpecific  names,  to 
VoL.  XXXV. 


PoLYPODiUM.  (See  that  article.)  Om  Thelypteris, 

therefore,  mull  not  be  taken  for  that  of  Pliny,  being  rather 
a nordi-country  plant,  not  hitherto  noticed  in  Greece  by  any 
botanical  traveller. 

THEMA,  in  Ancient  Geography,  a town  of  Syria,  in  the 
Chalibonitide  territory  ; and  alfo  of  Arabia  Deferta. 

THEMAN,  a town  of  Arabia  Petrsea,  5 miles  from  Pe- 
tra, which  ha.d  a Roman  garrifon. — Alfo,  a town  of  Judea, 
in  the  halLtribe  of  Manaffeh,  on  the  other  fide  of  Jordan  ; 
famed  for  the  wifdom  of  its  inhabitants.  Eliphaz,  one  of 
Job’s  three  friends,  came  from  this  place. 

THEMAR,  in  Geography,  a town  of  Germany,  in  the 
county  of  Henneberg,  on  the  Werra  ; 1 2 miles  S.E.  of  Mei- 
nungen. 

THEME,  Thema,  a fubjeft  or  topic,  upon  which  to 
write  or  compofe. 

Theme,  among  AJlrologers,  denotes  the  figure  they  con- 
ftrudl  when  they  draw  the  horofeope  ; reprefenting  the  ftate 
of  the  heavens  for  a certain  point,  or  moment,  required  ; i.  e, 
the  places  of  the  liars  and  planets  for  that  moment. 

The  celeftial  theme  confifts  of  twelve  triangles,  inclofed 
within  two  fquares,  and  called  the  twelve  houfes. 

Theme,  in  Grammar,  denotes  a verb,  confidered  in  its 
primary  and  abfolute  fenfe,  and  not  limited  to  any  particular 
mode  or  tenfe  : or  it  is  the  verb  in  its  primitive  radical  ftate, 
whence  its  different  formations  are  derived. 

T HEME,  in  Mufic ; Thema,  Lat. ; Tema,  Ital. ; Mottivo,  Sog- 
getto,  is  a feries  of  notes  feletled  as  the  text  or  fubjedt  of  a 
new  compofition,  or  an  old  favourite  and  well-known  air  to 
grace  and  embellifh  with  variations.  About  the  middle  of 
the  laft  century,  the  mufical  world  was  overwhelmed  with 
dull,  unmeaning,  and  monotonous  variations  to  old  and  new 
tunes,  which  conlifted  of  nothing  more  than  a regular  multi- 
plication of  notes,  without  fancy,  tafte,  or  harmonical  re- 
iources  ; till  Haydn,  in  the  flow  and  graceful  middle  move- 
ments of  his  quartets  and  fymphonies,  by  a richnefs  of  ima- 
gination, by  double  counterpoint,  and  inexhauftible  refources 
of  melody  and  harmony,  rendered  variations  the  moll  inge- 
nious, pleafing,  and  heart-felt  of  his  admirable  produdlions 
d grand,  orchejlra  ; and  Mozart,  in  a totally  diflFrent  ftyle,  and 
for  a totally  different  purpofe,  has  rendered  little  favourite 
French,  Italian,  German,  and  Englilh  airs  the  moil  beauti- 
ful, amufing,  and  ufeful  compofitions  for  the  piano  forte  that 
have  ever  been  produced  fince  the  invention  of  that  inftru- 
ment.  More  than  twenty  of  thefe  have  been  printed  in 
England  that  were  brought  from  Vienna  by  Mrs.  Peploe, 
who  played  them,  as  fire  did  all  other  mufic,  with  a firmnefs, 
accuracy,  and  fpirit,  which  neither  dilettante  nor  profeffor 
has  ever  exceeded. 

Thefe  themes  feem  to  have  been  a feries  of  leffons,  com- 
pofed  exprefsly  to  form  the  hand  and  tafte  of  fome  difciple 
of  the  author,  who  promifed  to  be  a great  performer,  in 
every  one  of  thefe  themes,  there  are  fome  peculiar  difficulties 
of  execution,  refinement,  and  expreffion  to  vanquiffi,  at 
which  it  is  in  vain  for  mediocrity  to  afpire. 

THEMED  A,  in  Botany,  a gentis  of  graffes,  fo  called 
from  its  Arabic  mro^  Theemed. — Forfle.  zEgypt-Arab.  178. 
Juff.  447. — It  is  found  in  Yemen,  near  Hadie.  Forlkall 
names  the  only  fpecies  T.  triandra,  and  deferibes  it  as 
follows. 

“ A polygamous  grafs.  Spikelets  proceeding  from  a flieath, 
capitate  ; the  outer  ones  whorled,  male.  Calyx  of  one  valve, 
fingle -flowered.  Corolla  of  two  valves.  Styles  and  awns 
wanting.  In  the  middle  of  the  head  of  flowers  arifes  a fhort 
ftalk,  bearing  two  ftalked  male  fpiielets,  and  a feffile  herma- 
phrodite one  ; the  calyx  is  of  one  valve,  corolla  of  two  ; awn 
proceeding  from  the  receptacle,  much  longer  than  the  flower. 
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Stems  racemofe.  Sheaths  compreffed,  broad,  fword-iTiaped, 
concealing  the  branches,  and  tlie  heads  of  Jlowerst  before  ex- 
panfion.  All  the  heads  are  originally  concealed  in  the  Iheath 
of  a leaf.” 

This  can  only  be  the  Linnsean  Anihiftirta,  a genus  which 
Mr.  Brown,  in  his  Prodr.  Nov.  Holl.  v.  i.  200,  alTerts  to 
have  been  firft  deferibed  by  Forflcall,but  he  gives  no  reference 
to  the  Themeda,  which  omiflion  has  caufed  us  much  trouble, 
and  after  all,  leaves  the  matter  in  fome  uncertainty.  Des- 
fontaines,  in  his  Fl.Atlant,  v.  2.  380,  has  reformed  the  cha- 
rafter  of  Anthijliria^  and  has  given  a figure,  t.  254,  of  A. 
vlauca,  called  by  fome  authors  $tipa  paleacea,  which  agrees, 
as  nearly  as  poffible,  with  ForflealPs  defeription.  It  does 
not  appear  that  Vahl,  Willdenow,  or  any  other  author,  has 
adverted  toThemeda,  except  Juffieu,  who  has  merely  admitted 
it,  on  FcrlkalPs  authority,  into  his  appendix,  without  exa- 
mination or  elucidation. 

We  pref ame  here  to  obferve,  that  every  corredl  writer 
ought  in  ariably  to  cite  the  page  of  his  author  ; efpecially  in 
i-eferring  to  a confufed  polll.umous  work,  without  an  index, 
hke  that  of  Forficall. 

THEMIS,  in  Ancient  Geography,  a town  of  Africa  Pro- 
pria, fituated  between  Tabraca  and  the  river  Bagradas. 

Themis,  in  Geography,  a river  of  Tranfylvania,  which  runs 
into  the  Alaut,  near  Marienburg. 

Themis,  in  AJlronotny,  a name  given  by  fome  to  the  third 
fatellite  of  Jupiter. 

Themis,  in  Mythology,  the  daughter  of  Coelumand  Terra, 
or  of  Uranus  and  Titaia,  the  eldeft  filler  of  Saturn,  and  aunt 
of  Jupiter. 

Themis,  according  to  Diodorus,  eftablilhed  divination, 
facrifices,  the  laws  of  religion,  and  every  regulation  that 
contributed  to  maintain  order  and  peace  among  men.  She 
alfo  applied  herfelf  to  allrology,  ilTued  predidlions,  and  after 
her  death  temples  were  eredled  to  her,  in  which  oracles  were 
delivered.  She  had  a temple  on  mount  Parnaffus,  and  an- 
other in  the  citadel  of  Athens. 

THEMISCYRA,  in  Ancient  Geography,  a town  of  Afia 
Minor,  in  the  kingdom  of  Pontus,  fituated  in  the  open 
country  to  which  it  gave  name,  upon  the  banks  of  the 
river  Thermodon,  towards  its  mouth  in  the  Euxine  fea. 
Diodorus  Siculus  fays  that  it  was  a royal  city  of  the 
Amazons,  and  that  they  founded  it. 

THEMISONIUM,  a town  and  country  of  Afia,  in 
Phrygia. 

THEMISSUS,  a town  of  Afia  Minor,  in  Caria. 

THEMISTEAS,  a promontory  of  Afia,  in  Carmanla. 

THEMISTIUS,  furiiamed  Euphrades,  or  the  fine 
fpeaker,  in  Biography,  an  Ecledlic  philofopher,  was  born 
in  an  obfeure  village  of  Paphlagonia,  about  the  year  317, 
and  having  fixed  his  relidence  at  Conllantinople,  taught 
eloquence  and  philofophy  with  great  reputation  and  fuc- 
cefs.  His  difciples,  both  Pagan  and  Chriftian,  were  nu- 
merous ; to  the  former  clafs  belonged  Libanius,  and  to 
the  latter,  Gregory  Nazianzen.  By  the  emperors  he  was 
highly  elleemed,  and  they  conferred  upon  him  diftinguilhed 
honom-s.  In  the  year  355,  Conftantius  admitted  him 
into  the  fenate ; and  in  return  for  an  eloquent  eulogium, 
prefented  him  with  a brazen  llatue.  Julian  correfponded 
with  him  as  a friend  ; and  in  363,  appointed  him  prsefedl 
of  Conllantinople.  His  charadler  and  eloquence  induced 
other  emperors  to  bellow  upon  him  peculiar  favours. 
When  Jovian  iffued  his  edidl^of  toleration,  Themillius  was 
deputed  by  the  fenate  to  exprefs  its  loyalty ; and  on  this 
occafion  he  expatiated  with  elegance  and  liberality  on  the 
rights  of  confcience,  and  the  independence  of  the  human 
mind.  Of  his  candour  and  liberality,  the  following  me- 
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morable  inllance  is  recorded  by  Socrates,  Sozornen,  and 
other  ecclefiallical  hillorians.  The  emperor  Valens,  who 
favoured  the  Arian  party,  treated  the  Trinitarians  with 
great  feverity.  Themillius,  difapproving  the  meafures  which 
the  emperor  purfued,  addrefled  him  in  an  eloquent  fpeech. 
Hating  that  the  diverfity  of  opinions  among  Chrillians  was 
inconfiderable,  compared  with  that  of  the  Pagan  philofo- 
phers ; and  urging  upon  his  attention,  that  this  diverfity 
could  not  be  difpleafing  to  God,  fince  it  did  not  prevent 
men  from  worlhipping  him  with  true  piety.  By  fuch 
arguments,  Themillius,  it  is  faid,  prevailed  upon  the  em- 
peror to  treat  the  Trinitarians  with  greater  lenity.  What 
an  example  does  this  Pagan  philofopher  exhibit  even  to 
Chriftian  divines  ! In  the  year  376  Themillius  vifited  Rome, 
but  though  folicited  to  take  up  his  abode  there,  he  preferred 
returning  to  Conllantinople.  It  redounds  very  much  to  the 
honour  of  this  philofopher,  and  alfo  to  the  liberal  fentiments 
of  Theodofius  the  Great,  that  during  his  vifit  tothe  Weftern 
empire,  the  emperor  entrulled  Themillius,  notvvithftanding 
diflerence  of  religion,  with  the  care  and  education  of  his 
fon  Arcadius.  Themillius  was  no  lefs  diftinguilhed  by 
gentlenefs  of  temper  and  urbanity  of  manners,  than  by  his 
eloquence  and  wifdom,  and  ability  in  the  condudl  of  public 
alfairs.  After  a long  courfe  of  civil  honours,  he  withdrew 
about  the  year  387,  at  an  advanced  age,  from  public  bufi- 
nefs ; and  foon  after  died.  Themillius,  the  fubjedl  of  this 
article,  who  does  not  appear  to  have  ever  deferted  the  Pa- 
gan fchools,  Ihould  be  dillinguiflied  from  a Chriftian  deacon 
of  the  fame  name,  who  lived  after  the  council  of  Chalcedon, 
held  in  the  year  551,  and  who  was  the  head  of  the  fc6l 
called  Agnoeta;  which  fee.  As  a philofopher,  Themillius 
illuftrated  feveral  of  the  works  of  Ariftotle,  particularly  the 
Analytics,  the  Phyfics,  and  the  book  on  the  Soul,  in  com- 
mentaries, written  with  great  perfpicuity  and  elegance. 
His  “Orations,”  which  were  thirty-fix,  and  of  which  thirty- 
three  are  Hill  remaining,  are  llrongly  marked  with  the  fame 
charadlers.  The  bell  editions  of  his  Orations  are  thofe  of 
Petau,  Gr.  and  Lat.  Paris,  4to.  1618;  and  of  Hardouin, 
Gr.  and  Lat.  Paris,  fob  1684.  Fabr.  Bib.  Graec.  Brucker 
by  Enfield.  Gibbon.  Lai'dner’s  Works,  vol.  viii. 

THEMISTOCLES,  an  Athenian  ftatefman  and  com- 
mander, the  fon  of  Neocles,  a perfon  of  middle  rank  at 
Athens.  At  a very  early  age  he  manifefted,  both  in  his 
amufements  and  in  his  literary  purfuits,  thofe  views  and  in- 
clinations, which  marked  the  cbaradler  and  deftiny  of  his 
maturer  years.  To  thofe  who  ridiculed  him  on  account  of 
his  apparent  contempt  of  ornamental  accomplilhments,  he 
replied,  “ It  is  true,  I never  learned  how  to  tune  a harp,  or 
play  upon  a lute  ; but  I know  how  to  raife  a fmall  Hate  to  a 
great  one,”  Ambition  feems  to  have  been  his  ruling  paflion, 
and  he  loft  no  opportunity  of  acquiring  military  and  politi- 
cal diftinftions.  He  fought  popularity  with  a view  to  his 
perfonal  advancement ; and  lefs  pure  and  difinterefted  his 
principles  than  Ariftides,  his  folicitude  for  the  glory  of  his 
country  was  fubfervient  to  Ids  own  reputation  and  emi- 
nence. After  the  defeat  of  the  Periian  invafion  by  the  battle 
of  Marathon,  an  event  which  interefted  his  feelings  and  roufed 
into  exercife  his  predominant  love  of  glory,  he  forefaw  that 
the  attempt  might  be  renewed  by  fea  as  well  as  by  land  ; 
and  he  therefore  .exerted  his  influence  in  rendering  the  Athe- 
nian ftate  a naval  power.  With  this  view',  he  induced  his 
countrymen  to  appropriate  the  revenue  accruing  from  the 
filver  mines  to  the  equipment  of  a number  of  gall'ys  ; and 
as  he  pofleffed  the  chief  authority  at  Athens,  in  confequence 
of  the  banilhment  of  Ariftides,  he  found  no  obllacle  to  the 
execution  of  his  defign.  In  the  courle  of  three  years  after 
this  event,  the  hollile  preparations  of  Xerxes  for  an  expedi- 
tion 
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tion  into  Greece  to  enforce  the  demand  of  fubjeftion,  fur/- 
jiifhed  him  with  a plea  for  urging  the  Grecian  ftates  to  coni- 
promife  tlieir  mutual  diffentions,  and  to  unite  in  defending 
themfelves  again  ft  the  invader.  In  the  choice  of  a general, 
with  whom  the  command  (hould  be  intrufted  in  this  emer- 
gency, the  Athenians  favoured  the  claims  of  a democratical 
orator,  named  Epicydes,  who  had  fafcinated  them  by  his  elo- 
quence ; but  Themiftocles  induced  him  to  furrender  his  pre- 
tenfions  to  an  office  for  which  he  was  totally  unqualified  by 
a bribe,  and  thus  fecured  the  appointment  for  himfelf  with- 
out a competitor.  When  news  arrived  that  the  Perfian 
army,  conveyed  by  a fleet,  was  approaching  the  ftraits  of 
Thermopylae,  Themiftocles  propofed  that  the  Athenians 
Ihould  fit  out  their  galleys  and  fail  to  meet  them  ; but  this 
counfel  being  rejefted,  he  took  the  command  of  their  troops, 
and  having  joined  the  Lacedaemonians,  marched  towards 
Tempe.  In  the  mean  while,  intelligence  was  received  that 
the  paffage  of  the  ftraits  had  been  forced,  and  that  Bceotia 
had  fubmitted  to  the  invaders  ; and  upon  this  alarm  the  army 
returned  without  feeing  the  enemy.  In  thefe  circumftances 
of  apprehended  danger,  the  Athenians,  according  to  their 
cdftomary  pradlice,  had  recourfe  for  counfel  to  the  Delphic 
oracle.  The  anfwer,  probably  fuggefted  by  Themiftocles 
himfelf,  was,  that  they  fliould  rely  folely  on  their  fleet.  It 
was  now  propofed,  that  the  city  fnould  be  wholly  abandoned 
to  the  Perfians,  without  any  attempt  for  its  defence  ; that 
the  women,  children,  and  aged  ffiould  be  removed  to  fome 
place  of  fecurity ; and  that  all  who  were  able  to  bear  arms, 
ffiould  embai'k  on  board  the  galleys,  and  watch  the  event. 
A decree  was  obtained,  after  much  fruitlefs  oppofition,  to 
this  purpofe  ; and  this  was  followed  by  another,  which  per- 
mitted all  exiled  citizens  to  return.  Ariftides  was  one  of 
this  number,  who  nobly  facrificing,  in  the  moment  of  his 
country’s  danger,  all  private  animofities,  concurred  in  all 
the  Ipirited  meafures  of  his  former  rival. 

Eurybiades,  a Spartan,  to  whom  the  command  of  the 
confederate  fleet  was  affigned,  and  who  was  very  unequal  to 
the  office,  differed  with  Themiftocles  as  to  the  meafures  pro- 
}icr  to  be  purfued  ; and  behaved  with  an  infolence,  which, 
probably  for  the  fake  of  the  pubhc  fervice,  the  latter  did 
not  think  proper  to  refent.  Eurybiades  was  pacified  by  tlie 
gentlenefs  and  felf-command  of  Themiftocles,  and  convinced 
by  his  reafoning.  Finding  it  prudent,  however,  to  change 
the  meafures  which  he  originally  contemplated,  he  employed 
a ftratagem  to  induce  the  Perfians  to  advance  and  make  an 
attack.  This  was  followed  by  the  famous  battle  of  Salamis, 
which  took  place  in  the  year  B.C.  480,  and  which  termi- 
nated in  the  fignal  defeat  of  the  Perfian  navy.  The  vidlory 
has  been  chiefly  afcribed  to  the  flcill  and  valour  of  Themif- 
tocles ; and  having  thus  fucceeded,  he  advifed  the  confede- 
rates to  fail  immediately  to  the  Hellefpont,  in  order  to  de- 
ftroy  the  bridge  of  boats  by  which  the  army  of , Xerxes  had 
paffed  over,  and  thus  to  intercept  his  communication  with 
Afia  ; but  being  overruled  in  this  propofal,  he  difpatched  a 
fecret  meffenger  to  the  Perfian  king,  with  information  that 
the  Greeks  intended  to  break  his  bridge,  and  advifing  him 
to  retreat  immediately  before  the  defign  was  executed.  The 
policy  of  Themiftocles,  as  we  may  judge  from  this  inftance, 
was  not  always  uniform  and  conCftent ; and  in  another  cafe, 
which  remains  to  be  mentioned,  on  the  authority  of  Plu- 
tarch, it  was  inexcufably  flagitious.  When  the  combined 
Grecian  fleet  was  wintering  at  Pegafa  in  Magnefia,  he 
informed  the  Athenians,  that  he  had  conceived  a projedi 
which  would  be  of  infinite  fervice  to  the  republic,  and  at 
their  defire,  he  would  communicate  it  to  Ariftides.  This 
virtuous  man  told  them,  that  the  fcheme  of  Themiftocles 
>vould  be  highly  advantageous,  but  that  nothing  could  be 


more  unjuft  ; upon  which,  very  much  to  their  honour,  they 
determined  not  to  adopt  it.  The  plan  was  to  burn  all  the 
(hips  of  the  fleet,  except  thofe  of  Athens,  by  which  flie 
would  remain  complete  miftrefs  of  the  feas. 

The  viftory  at  Salamais  advanced  the  name  and  charadfer 
of  Themiftocles  to  the  higheft  pitch  of  glory  throughout 
Greece.  On  his  vifit  to  Sparta,  he  was  received  with  every 
token  of  refpedl ; and  whilft  the  firft  prize  of  valour  was 
decreed  by  the  people  to  their  countryman  Eurybiades,  the 
olive  wreath  of  fuperior  wifdom  was  placed  on  the  head  of 
the  Athenian  ; and  they  alfo  prefented  him  with  a magnifi« 
cent  chariot,  and  ordered  three  hundred  of  their  youth  to 
attend  him  back  to  the  borders.  At  the  next  Olympic 
games,  the  eyes  of  the  whole  affembly  were  fixed  upon  The- 
miftocles, and  he  was  pointed  out  to  ftrangers  as  the  moft  in- 
terefting  objedi  at  the  fpedfacle.  Themiftocles  himfelf  ac- 
knowledged, that  this  was  the  nobleft  day  of  his  life.  When 
the  conftitution  of  Athens  was  about  to  be  re-eftabliffied,  after 
the  rebuilding  of  the  city,  Themiftocles,  in  conformity  to 
the  political  principles  which  he  had  adopted,  propofed  that 
every  citizen  ffiould  have  an  equal  right  to  participate  in  the 
government,  and  that  the  members  ffiould  be  chofen  from 
the  body  of  the  people,  without  diftinftion  ; and  in  his  pro- 
pofals  the  people  unanimoufly  acquiefeed.  He  alfo  propofed 
to  fortify  the  city  ; but  as  the  Lacedaemonians  objedled  to 
the  propofal,  he  was  deputed  upon  an  embaffy  to  Sparta 
with  a view  of  conciliating  them.  He  contrived,  however, 
by  various  artifices,  to  prolong  the  negociation,  fo  that  the 
Athenians  had  conftrufted  their  walls  before  the  Spartans 
were  duly  apprized  of  the  fadl.  Themiftocles  vindicated 
this  artifice  by  alleging,  “ that  all  things  are  lawfid  in  ferv- 
ing  our  country and  the  Spartans,  admiring  his  patriotifm, 
filently  acquiefeed.  In  the  following  year,  his  fcheme  for 
rendering  the  Pyrseum  the  principal  port  of  Athens,  and 
connedling  it  with  the  city  by  long  walls,  was  adopted  and 
accompliflied. 

Independently  of  the  deceits  which  Themiftocles  had 
pradfifed  with  regard  to  the  Lacedaemonians,  another  cir- 
cumllance  had  occurred  which  increafed  their  enmity  againft 
him.  He  had  fuccelsfully  oppofed  their  fending  deputies 
to  the  Amphidfyonic  council,  and  thus  degraded  their  au- 
thority in  Greece.  Incenfed  againft  him,  they  joined  bis 
rivals  at  Athens,  and  ufed  all  their  influence  to  deftroy  his 
reputation.  His  own  condudi  alfo  had  excited  jealoufy  and 
refentment ; for  he  had  caufed  to  be  eredled  near  his  own 
houfe  a temple  to  “ Diana  Ariftobule,”  or  “ of  the  beft 
counfel,”  thus  intimating,  that  his  counfels  had  been  the 
beft  for  the  Grecian  community.  His  enemies  prevailed,  and 
procured  his  baniihment  from  Athens  by  the  fentence  of 
Oftracifm,  During  his  exile  at  Argos,  his  enemies  gained 
an  additional  advantage  over  him.  Apprized  of  the  trea- 
fonable  defigns  of  Paufanias,  the  Spartan,  againft  the  li- 
berty of  Greece,  he  declined  the  diiclofure  of  them  ; and 
after  the  detedfion  and  death  of  Paufanias,  letters  of  The- 
miftocles were  found,  which  proved  that  they  had  conferred 
on  this  bufinefs.  The  Lacedsemonians  preferred  an  accufa- 
tion  againft  him  to  the  Athenians  ; and  they  called  him  to 
account  in  the  prefence  of  the  ftates  of  Greece.  Dreading 
a trial,  he  fled  to  Corcyra,  and  thinking  himfelf  infecure 
there,  he  withdrew  to  Epirus  : and  at  length  was  reduced 
to  the  neceflity  of  feeking  the  protedlion  of  Admetus,  king 
of  the  Molofli,  whom  he  had  formerly  offended.  The  ven- 
geance of  the  Spartans  purfued  him,  and  Admetus  was 
threatened  with  a war,  if  he  protedled  the  criminal.  The 
king  difmiffed  him  with  money  acrofs  the  continent  to  a port 
in  the  zEgeon  fea,  whence  he  reached  Afia  in  fafety.  In 
the  year  B.C.  462,  he  arrived  at  the  Perfian  court ; but  here 
3 N 2 his 
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his  name  was  fo  obnoxious,  tliat  a rev/ard  of  200  talents 
had  been  offered  for  apprehending  him.  Here  he  appeared 
in  difguife,  and  pretending  that  he  had  important  informa- 
tion which  he  wifhed  to  communicate  to  the  king  in  perfon, 
he  was  admitted  to  the  royal  prefence,  and  favourably  re- 
ceived : the  200  talents,  which  were  the  price  of  his  head, 
were  paid  to  himfelf,  and  a more  ample  recompence  was 
offered  to  him,  if  he  would  give  ufeful  information  concern- 
ing Greece.  He  was  granted  time  for  acquiring  the  Perfian 
language,  and  after  a year  he  appeared  at  court  Tike  a native. 
The  king  and  royal  family  treated  him  with  diftinftion  ; and 
it  is  faid  that'  the  revenues  of  three  cities,  vix.  Magnefia, 
Lampfacus,  and  Myus,  were  affigned  him,  under  the  name  of 
bread,  wine  and  meat ; and  as  fome  fay,  two  more,  for 
lodging  and  wardrobes.  In  this  ftate  of  luxury  and  magni- 
ficence he  was  joined  by  the  members  of  his  family,  who  had 
been  conveyed  to  him  by  his  friends,  and  to  them  he  ex- 
preffed  a kind  of  fatisfaftion  with  his  condition,  which 
proves  that  moral  meannefs  may  accompany  exalted  talents. 

The  clofe  of  his  life  is  involved  in  obfcurity.  Plutarch 
relates,  that  upon  the  revolt  of  Egypt,  fupported  by  the 
Athenians,  againlt  the  Perfian  dominion,  the  Greek  king, 
refolving  to  fend  an  expedition  into  Greece,  difpatched  an 
order  to  Themiftocles  at  Magnefia,  reminding  him  of  his 
promifes,  and  claiming  the  fulfilment  of  them  : upon  which 
it  is  faid,  that,  in  order  to  avoid  the  difgrace  of  bearing 
arms  againll  his  country,  after  facrificing  to  the  gods  and 
taking  folemn  leave  of  his  friends,  he  drank  poifon,  and  died 
in  that  city  at  the  age  of  fixty-five  years.  Thucydides, 
his  contemporary,  fays  that  he  died  of  a diftemper  ; and 
others  again  report,  that  he  poifoned  himfelf,  becaufe  it  was 
not  in  his  power  to  accomplifii  what  he  had  promifed.  The 
Magnefians  honoured  his  memory  with  a fumptuous  tomb  ; 
but  his  remains,  according  to  his  own  orders,  were  privately 
conveyed  to  Attica,  where  they  were  interred.  It  ife  fur- 
ther faid,  that  the  Athenians,  repenting  of  their  treatment 
of  him,  railed  a tomb  for  him  in  the  Pyrseum,  which  was 
an  intercfting  objeft  to  all  who  vifited  that  port.  His  fin- 
gular  talents,  and  the  fervices  which  he  rendered  to  his  coun- 
try, mull  be  acknowledged  ; and  thofe  who  think  favourably 
of  him,  afcribe  his  defertion  of  them  to  unjull  perfecution. 
But  in  Themiftocles  we  look  in  vain  for  the  virtues  of  an 
Ariftides  ; and  he  can  only  be  allowed  the  honour  of  a dlf- 
tinguifhed  general  and  ftatefman.  Thucydides.  ' Plut.  in 
Them.  Ancient  Un.  Hift-. 

THEMNA,  Timna,  or  Thamnata,  in  Ancient  Geogra- 
phy, a town  of  Paleftine,  in  the  tribe  of  Dan.  Jofli.  xix. 
43. — Alfa,  a town  of  Arabia  Deferta,  on  the  confines  of 
Mefopotamia. 

THEN,  in  Geography,  a river  of  France,  which  runs 
into  the  Weze,  near  Francremont. 

THENA,  in  Ancient  Geography,  an  ancient  town  of 
Africa,  fituated  N.E.  of  the  Tanais  and  near  it,  and  two 
miles  in  circuit. — Alfo,  a town  of  Samaria,  in  the  vicinity 
of  Sichem. 

THENAC,  or  Thanac,  a royal  town  of  Judaea,  in 
the  half-tribe  of  Manaffeh,  on  this  fide  of  Jordan.  It  was 
given  to  the  Levites  of  this  tribe,  and  its  king  was  one  of 
thofe  who  were  vanquiftied  and  flain  by  Jofima. 

THEN.®,  a town  of  the  ifie  of  Crete,  near  Cnoftus. 

THENAR,  in  The  eminence  in  the  palm  of  the 

hand,  formed  by  the  mufcles  of  the  thumb,  has  been  called 
thenar : and  fome  of  the  mufcles  have  been  defcribed  under 
the  fame  name. 

The  thenar  of  Riolan  and  "Winfiow  includes  the  abdudtor 
pollicis  brevis,  and  the  opponens  pollicis. 

THENEATE  el  Gannim,  the  Sheep  Cliffs,  in  Geogra- 
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phy,  mountains  of  Africa,  in  Saliara ; 90  miles  S.  of  AU  I 

giers.  j 

THENEZAY,  a town  of  France,  in  the  department  of  | 

the  Two  Sevres  ; 10  miles  N.E.  of  Partenay. 

THENGEN,  a town  of  Germany,  which  gives  name 
to  a principality,  fituated  in  the  Hegau,  bordering  on  Schaff- 
haufen  ; 8 miles  N.  of  Schaffhaufen. 

THENON,  a town  of  France,  in  the  department  of  the 
Dordogne  ; 6 miles  miles  N.W.  of  Montignac. 

THENONGOUN,  a town  of  the  Birman  empire ; 4 
miles  S.W.  of  Ava. 

THENOPSYCHITES.  See  Thnetopsychites. 

THENSA,  among  the  Romans,  a veil  or  canopy,  ufed 
in  the  chariots  of  games  ; and  likewife  to  cover  a feat  of 
ftate. 

Thenfas  could  not  be  granted  to  any  but  by  the  exprefs 
allowance  of  the  fenate.  Hift.  Acad.  Infcript.  vol.  i. 

P-  359- 

THEOBALD,  Lewis,  in  Biography,  a profeffed 
writer,  was  the  fon  of  an  eminent  attorney  at  Sittingbourn, 
in  the  county  of  Kent,  and  is  here  noticed  as  one  of  the  nu- 
merous editors  of  Shakfpeare.  Of  his  various  works,  critical, 
poetical,  and  dramatic,  it  is  needlefs  to  give  any  account,  as 
they  have  funk  into  oblivion.  He  had  the  misfortune  of 
becoming,  to  an  undue  degree,  the  objeft  of  Mr.  Pope’s 
contempt  and  fatire,  and  of  having  the  firft  place  affigned 
him  in  the  Dunciad,  though  he  was  afterwards  fuperfeded 
by  Cibber.  His  edition  of  Shakfpeare  was  preceded  by  a 
work  entitled  “ Shakfpeare  reftored,”  and  publiihed  in  1726; 
and  alfo  by  that  of  Mr.  Pope.  It  is  thus  charafterized  by 
Dr.  Johnfon  : “ Pope  was  fucceeded  by  Theobald,  a man 
of  narrow  comprehenfion  and  fmall  acquifitions,  with  no 
native  and  intrinfic  fplendour  of  genius,  with  little  of  the 
artificial  light  of  learning,  but  zealous  for  minute  accu- 
racy, and  not  negligent  in  purfuing  it.  He  collated  the 
ancient  copies,  and  reftified  many  errors.  A man  fo 
anxioufly  fcrupulous  might  have  been  expefted  to  do 
more  ; for  what  little  he  did  was  commonly  right.”  Of 
the  tragedy  which  he  brought  on  the  ftage,  and  which  is 
entitled  “ The  Double  Falfehood,”  the  greater  part  is 
afcribed  by  him  to  Shakfpeare  ; but  Dr,  Farmer  has  proved 
that  this  is  a miftake. 

THEOBROMA,  in  Botany,  the  Chocolate-tree,  received 
that  name  fi'om  Linnseus,  who  probably,  like  the  prefident 
Bachot,  cited  by  De  Theis,  was  fond  of  the  delicious  pro-  > 

duce  of  this  tree  ; for  the  word  is  formed  of  Ssoj,  a god,  ' 

and  food.  A French  writer,  M.  Tuflac,  in  his  ' 1 

magnificent  Flore  des  Antilles,  has  objedled  to  the  above  | 

generic  name,  for  a reafon  which  we  confefs  to  have  been  j , 
one  of  the  laft  we  ftiould  have  thought  of ; that  “ it  carries  j 

with  it  the  fignification  of  a quality,  and  feems  therefore  ' 

more  fit  for  the  name  of  a fpecies.”  Surely  nothing  can  be  : 

more  defirable  than  a generic  appellation  which  conveys  * 

information  ; on  which  account  Amaranthus,  Artocarpus,  ■ •! 

Biferrula,  are  excellent  ; we  need  not  run  through  the  bota-  i 

nical  alphabet  in  fearch  of  numerous  others.  Such  probably  ! 

was  the  origin  of  moft  names,  in  every  language,  and  who  ! 

can  tell  that  the  American  word  Cacao,  fubftituted,  or  rather 
reftored,  by  Tuflac,  may  not  exprefs  fome  quality  of  the  i 

plant  ? Neither  is  it  an  objeftion  to  any  fignificative  gene- 
ric names,  that  they  exprefs  merely  fome  general  property  or 
peculiarity,  not  found  in  every  one  of  the  fpecies,  witnefs 
Urtica.  The  idea  of  flinging  is  aflbeiated  with  the  name  of  ' 

a Nettle  ; like.rednefs  with  that  of  a Rofe;  though  there 
are  Dead  Nettles,  and  White  Rofes. — Linn.  Gen.  391,  ! 

with  an  erroneous  defeription,  correfted  in  Linn.  Suppl. 

341.  Schreb.  513.  Willd.  Sp.  PI.  v.  3.  1422.  Mart. 

Mill. 
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Mill-  Dift.  V.  4.  Ait.  Hort.  Kew.  v.  4.  40B.  Juff.  276. 
Lamarck  Illuftr.  t.  635.  (Cacao  ; Tourn.  t.  444.  Gsertn. 
t.  122.) — Clafs  and  order,  Polyadelphia  Decandria.  Nat. 
Ord.  Colwnmifera,  Linn.  Maluacee,  Juff. 

Gen.  Ch.  Cal.'  Perianth  inferior,  of  five  ovato-lanceolate, 
acute,  fpreading,  colouredj  deciduous  leaves.  Cor.  Petals 
five,  rather  longer  than  the  calyx  ; their  claws  dilated,  con- 
cave, hooded,  marked  internally  with  two  ribs  from  the  bafe, 
and  one  from  the  fummit  : their  borders  roundillr-ovate, 
pointed,  fpreading,  each  contrafted  at  the  bafe  into  a narrow, 
eredl  and  recurved  ftalk,  connedted  with  the  claw.  Nedtary 
fiiort,  cup-ihaped,  crowned  with  five  long,  eredt,  awl- 
Ihaped,  pointed,  equal,  converging  fegments.  Stam.  Fila- 
ments five,  thread-ffiaped,  eredt,  recurved  at  the  upper  part, 
concealed  in  the  hollow  claws  of  the  petals,  inferted  into  the 
outfide  of  the  nedtary  between  its  fegments,  but  not  above 
half  fo  long ; anthers  two  to  each  filament,  (one  on  each 
fide,  at  the  fummit, ) vertical,  two-lobed,  one  lobe  over  the 
other.  Pyi-  Germen  fuperior,  nearly  felTile,  ovate,  with 
five  furrows  ; ftyle  cylindrical  ; ftigma  in  five  awl-fhaped 
fegments.  Per'ic.  Berry  elliptic-oblong,  beaked,  coated,  of 
one  cell.  Seeds  large,  ovate,  fmooth,  numerous,  in  five 
rows  : their  cotyledons  in  many  deep  lobes. 

Eff.  Ch.  Calyx  of  five  leaves.  Petals  five,  vaulted  at  the 
bafe.  Nedtary  cup-fhaped,  with  five  taper  points.  An- 
thers two  to  each  filament.  Stigma  five -cleft.  Berry 

coated.  Seeds  ovate. 

Obf.  Gasrtner  obferves  that  he  could  find  no  traces  of 
the  five  cells  attributed  by  authors  to  this  fruit.  It  is  pro- 
bable, however,  from  analogy,  that  they  may  exift  in  the 
germen,  and  Aublet’s  account  is  fulficiently  explicit  of  their 
prefence  in  the  fruit.  The  drawing  in  the  Linnsan  herba- 
rium, which  appears  to  have  been  fent  by  Allamand  from 
the  Weft  Indies,  has  led  us  to  fuppofe  each  filament  bore 
four  anthers  ; but  it  feems  there  are  only  two,  each  of  two 
round,  diftindt,  vertical  lobes,  as  reprefented  by  Aublet, 
t.  275,  and  copied  by  Lamarck.,  The  order  of  Decandria 
mull  therefore  be  reftored  in  the  clafs  Polyadelphia.  See 
Sm.  Intr.  to  Bot.  ed.  3.  340.  Linnseus’s  charadlers  of 
Theohroma  in  Gen.  PI.  were  taken  chiefly  from  Plumier’s 
Gua%uma,  the  Bubroma  of  Schreb.  Gen.  513  ; fee  that 
article.  He  has  left  a more  corredl  defcription  in  manu- 
fcript,  from  which  perhaps  his  fon  compofed  what  is  given 
in  the  Suppkmentum.  From  thefe  fources,  with  the  help  of 
Allamand’s  drawing,  and  what  is  to  be  found  in  Aublet  and 
Schreber,  we  have  drawn  up  our  account,  having  no  oppor- 
tunity of  examining  a flower. 

I.  Th.  Cacao.  Smooth-leaved  Chocolate-tree.  Linn. 
Sp.  PI,  1 100.  Suppl.  341.  Willd.  n.  I.  Ait.  n.  1.  (Th. 
n,  2 and  3 ; Browne  Jam.  306.  Cacao  ; Merian.  Surin. 
t.  26  and  63.  C.  Theobroma  ; Tuffac  Flore  des- Antilles, 
t.  13.  Arbor  cacavifera  americana ; Pluk.  Almag.  40. 
Phyt.  t.  268.  f.  3.) — Leaves  entire,  fmooth  on  both  fides. 
— Native  of  South  America.  Miller  appears  to  have  had 
this  plant  alive  at  Chelfea,  but  it  has  never  long  fucceeded 
in  our  ftoves  ; being  extremely  tender,  even  in  fome  parts  of 
the  Weft  Indies.  Browne  fays  the  Chocolate-trees,  though 
naturalized  in  the  woods  of  Jamaica,  are  very  delicate,  and 
rarely  furvive  when  once  they  are  loofened  in  the  ground  by 
hurricanes.  ( See  Chocolate.  ) Thefe  trees  are  the  fize 
of  a middling  apple -tree,  but  feldom  exceed  fix  or  feven 
inches  in  diameter.  They  are  very  beautiful,  efpecially 
when  laden  with  fruit,  which  is  difperfed,  on  Ihort  ftalks, 
over  the  fern,  and  round  principal  branches  ; its  yellow  hue 
and  warty  furface  fomewhat  refembling  a citron.  The  leaves 
are  alternate,  ftalked,  drooping,  a foot  long,  and  three 
inches  broad,  elliptic-oblong,  pointed,  entire,  flightly  wavy, 


very  fmooth  on  both  fides,  with  one  mid-rib,  and  many 
tranfverfe  ones,  connedled  by  innumerable,  minute,  re- 
ticulated veins.  Footjlalks  round,  hairy,  an  inch  long.  Sti- 
pulas  minute,  deciduous.  Flowers  fmaU,  feveral  together  in 
tufts,  at  the  fides  of  the  branches,  on  fimple  ftalks,  only 
one  in  each  tuft,  commonly  producing  fruit.  Calyx  light 
rofe -coloured.  Petals  yellow. 

2.  Tlh-.  guianenfs.  Downy-leaved  Chocolate-tree.  Willd. 
n.  I.  Ait.  n.  i.  (Cacao  guianenfis  ; Aubl.  Guian.  v.  2. 
683.  t.  275.)  — Leaves  wavy,  and  fomewhat  toothed; 
downy  beneath Native  of  marfhy  woods  in  Guiana,  bear- 

ing flowers  and  fruit  in  September.  Of  rather  more  humble 
grovv^th  than  the  foregoing.  The  leaves  are,  at  moft,  but 
eight  inches  in  length,  and  three  in  breadth  ; their  margin 
wavy,  or  rather  bordered  with  (hallow  teeth,  towards  the 
extremity  ; their  upper  furface  fmooth  and  green  ; the  under 
clothed  with  fliort,  afli-coloured,  or  rufty  pubefcence,  and 
reticulated  with  fine  veins.  Footjlalks  (hort,  channelled, 
downy.  Flowers  fituated  like  the  former.  Calyx  green 
wdthout,  yellow  within.  Petals  yellowilh.  Fruit  elliptical, 
w'ith  five  angles,  and  clothed  with  (hort  rufty  down.  Aublet 
fays  it  has  five  cells,  feparated  by  membranous  partitions ; 
the yrrdj  enveloped  in  a gelatinous,  white,  melting  fubftance  ; 
their  kernel  white,  very  good  eating  when  freih.  He  fpeaks 
of  this  fpecies  as  the  Chocolate  of  Guiana,  though  he  men- 
tions a Cacao  fativa,  with  entire  leaves,  as  a cidtivated  kind, 
under  which  he  cites  Theohroma  Cacao  of  Linnaeus,  and  its 
acknowledged  fynonyms. 

Aublet  has  alfo  a Cacao  fyhejlris,  v.  2.  687.  t.  276,  with 
entire  leaves,  downy  beneath,  and  a downy  fruit,  without 
ribs.  Willdenow  afferts,  we  know  not  on  what  authority, 
that  this  laft  is  Duroia  Eriopila,  Linn.  Suppl.  209,  of  which 
we,  unfortunately,  have  met  with  no  fpecimen.  A branch 
of  Aublet’s  plant,  communicated  from  his  own  herbarium 
by  fir  Jofeph  Banks,  appears  a variety  of  the  laft,  its  leaves 
being  obfcurely  toothed  in  a fimilar  manner ; but  for  want 
of  jlovoers  we  cannot  fay  how  far  it  anfwers  to  Duroia,  be- 
tween which  and  Theohroma  there  is  no  affinity  in  that  refpedl. 
Aublet  clearly  defcribes  his  as  a Theobroma,  and  we  cannot 
help  fufpefting  fome  error  in  Willdenow,  as  well  as,  pof- 
fibly,  a difagreement  between  Aubiet’s  figure  and  our  above- 
mentioned  fpecimen,  which  latter  may  be,  as  above  hinted, 
his  Cacao  guianenfis.  At  any  rate,  the  two  fpecies  of  Theo- 
hroma which  we  have  defcribed,  are  certainly  and  perma- 
nently diftindl. 

Theobroma,  in  Gardening,  contains  a plant  of  the  exotic 
tree  kind,  of  which  the  fpecies  ufually  cultivated  is  the  cho- 
colate nut-tree  (T.  cacao). 

In  its  natural  (late,  this  tree  produces  a nut  or  fruit  which 
is  fmooth,  of  a yellow,  red,  or  of  both  colours,  about 
three  inches  in  diameter  : it  has  a fleihy  rind,  near  half  an 
inch  in  thicknefs,  which  is  flefh-coloured  within  ; the  pulp 
being  v.'hitilh,  of  the  confidence  of  butter,  feparating  from 
the  rind  in  a (late  of  ripenefs,  and  adhering  to  it  only  by 
filaments,  which  penetrate  it,  and  reach  to  the  feeds.  Hence 
it  is  known  when  the  feeds  are  ripe  by  the  rattling  of  the 
capfule  when  it  is  (haken  : the  pulp  has  a fweet  and  not  un- 
pleafant  tafte,  with  a (light  acidity ; it  is  fucked  and  eaten 
raw  by  the  natives  ; it  may  be  eafily  feparated  into  as  many 
parts  as  there  are  feeds,  to  which  it  adhei-es  ftrongly,  and 
they  are  wrapped  up  in  it,  fo  that  each  feed  feems  to  have 
its  own  proper  pulp  ; the  feeds  are  about  twenty-five  in 
number  : when  frefli,  they  are  of  a (ie(h-colour  ; gathered 
before  they  are  ripe,  they  preferve  them  in  fugar,  and  thus 
they  are  very  grateful  to  the  palate  : they  quickly  lofe  their 
power  of  vegetation,  if  taken  out  of  the  capfule,  but  kept 
in  it,  they  preferve  that  power  for  a long  time ; the  tree 
4 bears 
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bears  leaves,  flowers,  and  fruit  all  the  year  through ; but 
the  ufual  feafons  for  gathering  the  fruit  are  June  and  De- 
cember : in  two  years  from  tlie  feed,  the  tree  is  above  three 
feet  high,  and  fpreads  its  branches,  not  more  than  five  of 
which  are  fuffered  to  remain.  Before  its  third  year  is  com- 
plete, it  fhews  for  fruit ; a tree  yields  from  two  to  three 
pounds  of  feed  annually.  Such  trees  are  of  courfe  very 
produftive. 

Method  of  Culture It  is  increafed  by  feed  obtained  from 

abroad,  lowing  it  as  foon  after  its  arrival  as  poflible,  in  pots 
filled  w'itli  light  earth,  and  plunging  them  in  a bark-bed, 
where  they  will  foon  come  up  ; and  when  the  plants  are 
about  three  inches  high,  potting  them  off  feparately,  and 
replunging  them  in  the  bark-bed  in  the  ftove,  managing 
them  as  other  woody  exotics  of  the  ftove  kind  afterwards. 
They  afford  an  agreeable  variety  in  ftove  collections. 

This  tree  is  cultivated  to  confiderable  extent,  and  with 
very  great  attention  in  its  native  fituations  in  the  hot  parts  of 
America,  for  the  fake  of  its  fruit,  the  kernels  of  which  are 
much  ufed  in  the  making  of  chocolate  there,  as  well  as  in 
this  country.  In  this  intention,  they  are  firft  brought  to  a 
pulverizable  ftate  by  drying  or  roafting  in  a proper  appara- 
ratus  ; they  are  then  reduced  into  a fine  powder  by  mills  or 
other  contrivances  : after  which,  this  fine  powder  is  wrought 
up  into  a pafte  with  orange-water,  milk,  and  other  liquids, 
and  has  fugar,  different  forts  of  aromatic  fpices,  and  fome 
aromatic  perfumes,  mixed  and  incorporated  with  it,  when 
it  is  formed  into  cakes,  or  made  into  pretty  large  rolls,  for 
exportation  and  fale  in  the  European  and  other  markets,  if 
prepared  in  the  places  of  its  native  growth. 

It  is  employed  fomewhat  in  the  manner  of  coffee  as  a fine 
rich  breakfaft  article  of  diet,  and  ufed  pretty  extenfively  for 
that  purpofe  in  this  and  fome  other  countries. 

THEOCATAGNOSTtE,  formed  from  ©eo-,  God, 
znd  y.xTo'.yivwo-y.io,  I judge,  or  condemn,  z.  {'iSl  of  heretics,  or 
rather  of  blafphemers,  who  prefumed  to  find  fault  with  cer- 
tain w^ords  and  adtions  of  God,  and  to  blame  many  things 
in  the  Scriptures. 

Marfhal,  in  his  Tables,  places  thefe  heretics  in  the  feventh 
century  ; for  what  reafon  v;e  know  not.  Damafcenus  is 
the  only  author  that  mentions  them,  but  without  taking  any 
notice  of  the  time  of  their  appearance. 

THEOCRACY,  formed  from  ©£o^:,  God,  and  KfosTo-, 
power,  empire,  a ftate  governed  by  the  immediate  diredlion 
of  God  alone. 

According  to  Jofephus,  the  ancient  government  of  the 
Jews  was  theocratic  ; God  himfelf  ordering  and  diredting 
every  thing  belonging  to  the  fovereign  authority. 

By  the  oracle  of  Jehovah  himfelf,  all  laws  were  enadled, 
war  was  proclaimed,  and  magiftrates  were  appointed  ; in 
which  three  particulars  the  fumma  potefas,  or  fovereign  au- 
thority, of  any  ftate,  confifts.  And  as  Jehovah  was  the 
king,  as  well  as  the  God  of  Ifrael,  the  priefts  and  Levites, 
who  were  the  ftated  attendants  on  his  prefence,  and  to  whom 
the  execution  of  the  law  in  many  cafes  was  committed,  were 
properly  minifters  of  ftate  and  of  civil  government,  as  well 
as  of  religion.  The  facrifices  alfo,  befide  their  religious 
life,  were  intended  for  the  fupport  of  the  ftate,  and  civil 
government. 

This  theocracy  lafted  till  the  time  of  Saul  ; when  the 
Ifraelites,  weary  of  it,  defired  they  might  have  a king 
like  other  nations  ; and  thence  forward  the  ftate  became 
monarchic. 

There  was  alfo  a kind  of  imaginary  theocracy  at  Athens : 
while  the  fons  of  Codrus  were  difputing  the  fuccefiion,  the 
Athenians,  wearied  out  wdth  the  miferies  of  an  inteftine  war, 


aboliflied  the  royalty,  and  declared  Jupiter  the  only  king  of 
the  people  at  Athens. 

THEOCRITUS,  in  Biography,  a Greek  poet,  efteemed 
as  the  model  of  paftoral  poetry,  was  a native  of  Syracufe, 
and  the  fon  of  Praxagoras  and  Philina.  The  tinte  in  which 
he  flourifiied  is  afeertained  by  two  of  his  poems,  one  ad- 
drefled  to  Hiero,  king  of  Syracufe,  who  began  his  reign 
about  the  year  B.C.  265,  and  the  other  to  Ptolemy  Phi- 
ladelphus,  whofe  reign  comprehended  the  interval  be- 
tween 281  and  246  B.C.  Although  Hiero  is  reported 
to  have  been  a patron  of  literature,  perfons  of  rank, 
as  we  may  infer  from  Theocritus’s  poem,  did  not  fol- 
low his  example,  at  leaft  in  granting  encouragement  to 
poets ; and  therefore  Theocritus  left  Sicily,  and  vifited 
the  court  of  Ptolemy  Philadelphus  at  Alexandria,  on 
whom  he  pronounces  a fplendid  eulogy.  The  compofitions 
of  this  poet  are  denominated  “ Idylls they  are  written  in 
the  Doric  or  ruftic  dialed!;,  and  few  of  them  are  paftorals, 
though  molt  of  them  relate  to  rural  life  and  manners.  The 
purely  paftoral  are  diftinguilhed  by  the  truth  and  fimplicity 
of  the  manners,  defeending  fometimes  even  to  coarfenefs, 
and  the  pleafing  defeription  of  natural  objedts,  drawn  from 
the  life.  To  thofe  who  have  a tafte  for  genuine  fimplicity, 
and  the  beauties  of  nature,  fays  one  of  his  biographers,  the 
poetry  of  Theocritus  is  highly  agreeable.  Phe  moll 
efteemed  editions  of  his  wmrks,  are  D.  Heinfius’s,  qto.  Com- 
mel.  1604;  R.  Weft’s,  Oxon.  8vo.  1699;  Th.  Warton’s, 
Oxon.  2 vols.  4to.  1770;  Valkenaer’s,  cum  Bione  et  Mof- 
cho,  Lugd.  Bat.  8vo.  1779.  Suidas.  Voffius.  Gen. 
Biog. 

THEODOLITE,  or  Theodolkt,  is  an  inftrument 
ufed  for  meafuring  horizontal  and  vertical  angles  in  land- 
furveying.  This  inftrument  was  at  firft  made  on  a fmall 
portable  fcale,  fupported  by  a tripod  that  will  Ihut  up  into 
the  form  of  a walking-ftick,  when  the  mechanifm  of  brafs- 
vvork  is  difmounted  ; and  the  ftate  of  dividing  circles  is 
now  brought  to  that  perfedlion  in  England,  that  fmall  por- 
table theodolites  are  ftill  in  ufe  among  land-furveyors,  who 
confine  themfelves  to  the  planning  of  fingle  eftates,  for 
which  thefe  inftruments  are  competent  ; but  for  furveys  on 
a large  fcale,  fuch  as  county  furveys,  or  trigonometrical 
meafurement  of  diftant  ftations,  theodoHtes  of  an  enlarged 
conftrudlion  have  been  ufed  with  correfponding  advantage. 
Out  of  the  numerous  modifications  of  this  inftrument,  that 
different  artifts  have  contrived,  we  propofe  to  feledf  two 
for  particular  defeription,  which  are  generally  confidered 
as  the  beft  for  accurate  furveys ; one  by  Ramfden,  and  the 
other  by  Troughton.  We  will  begin  with  that  large  in- 
ftrument already  referred  to  in  a former  article,  which  was 
made  by  Ramfden,  in  the  year  1777,  for  the  ufe  of  general 
Roy,  when  he  undertook  his  grand  trigonometrical  opera- 
tions, and  which  is  deferibed  in  the  80th  vol.  of  the  Phi- 
lofophical  Tranfaftions  of  Loudon  (1790),  with  all  the 
conftituent  parts  given  feparate  in  four  large  plates.  A 
fimilar  inftrument,  by  the  fame  maker,  has  fince  been 
ufed  for  the  grand  general  furvey  of  the  different  coun- 
ties, by  Meffrs.  Mudge  and  Dalby.  Plate  VIII.  i. 
of  Surveying,  fhews  the  perfpetlive  view  of  this  mafter- 
piece  of  workmanfhip,  nearly  as  reprefented  in  gene- 
ral Roy’s  third  plate  ; but  his  account,  having  reference 
to  the  feveral  plates,  will  not  anfwer  our  purpule.  The 
ftand  on  which  the  inftrument  is  placed  for  ufe,  is  a four- 
legged mahogany  ftool  A B C,  braced  as  feen  in  the  figure, 
with  an  odlagonal  top  perforated  at  the  centre  by  a hole 
of  nine  inches  diameter.  This  ftool  or  ftand,  when  ufed, 
has  its  feet  ferewed  faft  to  the  tops  of  four  piles  driven  into 
the  ground,  and  nicely  levelled,  before  the  inftrifment  is 
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placed  on  il,  and  one  of  the  fom  laftening  fcrews  may  be 
ieen  at  B,  at  the  junftion  of  the  bracing  bars.  Upon  this 
ftool  another,  but  larger,  oftagonal  board  of  mahogany, 
D E,  refts,  which  has  a ring  or  circular  curb  on  its  plane, 
about  half  an  inch  from  the  fidcs  of  the  odfagon  : this  upper 
odfagonal  board  may  be  fixed  to,  or  rcleafed  from,  the  top  of 
the  ftand  by  four  vertical  fcrews,  which  penetrate  both  boards, 
but  which  allow  one  to  Hide  over  the  other,  fo  as  to  be  either 
concentric  or  excentric,  as  the  adjuftment  of  a plumb-line  to 
the  mark  or  hole  under  the  inftrument  may  require,  for  the 
exadl  place  of  the  ftation,  over  which  the  centre  of  the 
inftrument  mult  be  exadfly  fixed.  The  four  horizontal 
fcrews  of  adjuftment,  of  which  three  are  feen  at  F,  F,  and  F, 
carried  by  the  board  D E,  are  fo  contrived  as  to  efteft  this 
adjuftment  by  preffure  againft  the  edge  of  the  ftand,  after 
which  the  two  oftagonal  boards  are  made  fall  together  by 
the  faid  four  vertical  fcrews  not  Ihewn.  The  upper  o£la- 
gonal  D E has  an  open  conical  focket  of  brafs,  three  Inches 
in  diameter,  in  its  centre.  Next  above  the  board  D E,  thus 
adjufted  and  fecured,  comes  the  third  board,  which  is  cir- 
cular, and  which  forms  the  bafis  of  the  inftrument.  In  the 
centre  of  this  bafe  another  brafs  conical  focket,  three  inches 
and  a quarter  in  diameter,  is  made  fall,  and  flips  over 
the  fmaller  conical  focket  of  the  board  D E of  adjuftment 
for  central  pofition,  fo  that  the  centre  of  the  inftrument 
being  concentric  with  this  board  partakes  of  the  adjuftment, 
while  the  plumb-line  defeends  through  both  fockets  down 
towards  the  ground.  The  large  mahogany  circle  G FI,  of 
more  than  three  feet  in  diameter,  is  Supported  by  feveral 
pillars  connedled  with  the  circular  board,  which  we  have 
called  the  bafe  of  the  inftrument,  and  forms  with  them  a 
baluftrade,  that  proteefts  the  inftrument,  as  feen  in  the  figui-e. 
A brafs  circle  of  three  feet  diameter,  within  the  baluf- 
trade, is  attached  by  ten  ftrong  conical  radii  to  the  large 
vertical  hollow  axis,  formed  into  the  fruftum  of  a cone,  of 
twenty-four  inches  in  height  above  the  metallic  wheel,  which 
we  ftiall  in  future  denominate  the  graduated  circle,  when 
confidered  with  its  radii  and  hollow  axis  attached  to  it. 
This  axis,  by  way  of  diftinftion,  may  be  called  the  exterior 
axis  ; it  has  a collar  of  caft-fteel  driven  fall  into  the  cavity  of 
its  inferior  or  thicker  end,  and  a plate  of  bell-metal,  with  a 
Hoping  edge,  furmounts  the  fuperior  end,  which  plate  may 
be  raifed  or  lowered  by  means  of  five  fcrews  adling  verti- 
cally. The  inftrument  Hands  on  three  ftiort  feet  near 
U and  E,  and  at  an  equidiftant  point  not  feen  behind,  which 
feet  are  firmly  united  together,  at  the  place  where  they 
branch  off,  by  a circular  ftrong  plate  of  bell-metal,  upon 
which  is  carried  an  attached  vertical  cone  of  metal  fmaller 
than  the  former  one,  and  as  it  fills  the  cavity  of  the  other, 
we  will  call  it  the  interior  conical  axis ; the  exterior  one  being 
moveable  round  the  interior  one  without  the  leaft  perceptible 
liberty,  beyond  what  is  neceffary  for  rotatory  motion.  On 
the  vertex  of  this  interior  axis  is  inferted  a caft-fteel  pivot  with 
floping  cheeks,  which,  entering  the  central  hole  of  the  bell- 
metal  plate,  exaftly  fits  its  cheeks  there,  while  the  bell- 
metal  bafe  of  the  interior  axis  fits  the  caft-fteel  collar  in- 
ferted into  the  lower  extremity  of  the  exterior  conical  axis. 
This  mode  of  centering  allows  the  wheel  to  be  taken  off 
and  put  on  without  injury,  and  is  alfo  free  from  the  objeeftion 
that  applies  to  thofe  large  inftruments  that  have  the 
fuperior  end  of  the  vertical  axis  fupported  in  a frame  that 
is  liable  to  alter  in  its  dimenfions  by  expofure  to  the  fun  ; 
of  which  imperfeftion,  as  we  have  noticed  in  our  article 
CiRCTR,  Piazzi  had  great  reafon  to  complain.  Befides, 
'his  kind  of  centre -work  allows  of  carriage  from  one  place 
to  another,  without  any  danger  of  injury  being  done  to  the 
uiftrument  when  properly  packed.  There  are  two  achro- 


matic telefcopes  with  double  objeA-glaffes  of  each  thirty -fix 
inches  focus,  with  eye-pieces  of  different  powers  both  for 
ereft  and  inverted  pofitions.  One  of  thefe  telefcopes  lies 
acrofs  the  body  of  the  inftrument,  with  the  ends  feen  be- 
tween the  oppofite  pillars  of  the  baluftrade,  the  ufe  of  which 
is  to  watch  the  pofition  of  the  inftrument  during  the  time 
of  an  obfervatibn  being  made  ; and,  therefore,  it  requires 
but  little  elevation  in  altitude : the  other  is  mounted, 

exadfly  like  a tranfit-inftrument,  over  the  top  of  the  ex- 
terior vertical  axis,  and  has  a femi -circle  attached  to  the 
extreme  end  of  its  horizontal  axis  of  motion,  of  fix  inches 
radius,  and  graduated  for  fliewing  angles  of  altitude  or  of 
deprelfton.  The  Y’s  in  which  the  pivots  of  the  upper 
telefcope  move,  are  fupported  by  the  horizontal  bar  I K, 
which  is  braced  by  the  ladder-pieces  attached  to  the 
thick  part  of  the  exterior  conical  axis,  and  made  faft 
to  the  top  of  this  axis  by  its  focket,  as  feen  in  the 
feftion  in  jig.  4 ; which  feftiou  exhibits  moreover  the 
internal  fittings  of  both  the  internal  and  external  axes  at 
their  fuperior  ends.  This  upper  telefcope  has  a fpirit- 
level  with  the  ufual  adjuftments  at  the  Y’s,  and  at  the  bar 
of  fufpenfion  for  the  horizontal  pofition  ; and,  as  it  will 
reverfe  in  the  Y’s,  and  has  moveable  wires  in  the  focus  of 
the  eye-piece,  it  may  alfo  be  adjufted  by  a horizontal 
mark  for  collimation,  and  for  taking  exadt  altitudes,  (as 
well  as  for  taking  minute  angles  of  elevation  without  the 
femi-circle  by  the  motion  of  the  micrometrical  wires,)  when 
the  level  is  applied  to  a rod  on  the  jde  of  the  tube,  as  is  the 
cafe  in  our  drawing.  When  thefe  adjuftments  are  made, 
by  dividing  the  errors  between  the  proper  fcrews,  as  ufual, 
the  level  is  hung  to  the  crofs-bar  I K to  watcli  its  pofition 
while  this  telefcope  is  ufed,  and  when  both  telefcopes  con- 
tinue to  bifefl  the  fame  diftant  mark  during  an  obfervation, 
with  the  bubble  of  the  level  in  the  middle,  it  is  a proof 
that  the  inftrument  keeps  its  pofition.  When  a liar  or 
other  objedl  is  viewed  by  night,  the  illuminating  lamp  K 
throws  light  into  the  axis  of  the  telefcope,  which  has  a dia- 
gonal perforated  refledlor,  as  is  ufual  in  tranfit  telefcopes. 
A fyftem  of  darkening  prifms  is  alfo  applied  to  the  fame 
end  of  the  axis  to  regulate  the  quantity  of  light  that  fhall 
come  to  the  eye.  All  thefe  adjuftments  and  appendages 
have  been  minutely  explained  under  our  articles  Circle  and 
TRANSiT-/«//rziOTf/z/,  and  therefore  need  not  be  detailed  in 
this  article ; but  it  may  be  proper  to  obferve,  that  the 
femi-circle  has  a moveable  clamping-piece,  bearing  the  fteel 
arbor  of  a vertical  ferew,  the  lower  end  of  which  falls  on 
a poliflied  piece  of  fteel  on  the  plane  of  the  horizontal  bar 
I K,  the  ufe  of  which  clamp  and  ferew  is  not  only  to  give 
a flow  motion  in  altitude,  but  to  allow  the  preponderating 
eye-end  of  the  telefcope  to  reft  fteady  thereon,  while  the 
obfervation  has  been  read  and  repeated.  The  obfervation 
in  altitude  is  read  by  the  compound  microfeope  at  I,  which 
is  nine  inches  long,  and  which,  by  means  of  its  micrometrical 
ferew,  reads  the  divifions  of  the  femi-circle  to  the  accuracy 
of  5",  when  an  allowance  of  12"  is  made  for  excentricity. 

When  this  theodolite  was  firft  brought  into  ufe,  it  was 
found  that  the  ferew  L,  with  an  ivory  thumb-piece,  moved 
the  circle  in  azimuth  by  jerks,  oh  which  account  tlie  appa- 
ratus for  flow  motion,  feen  in  jg.  2,  was  fubftituted,  in 
which  two  crown-wheels  and  a Hooke’s  joint  are  in- 
troduced to  give  motion  to  the  tangent-ferevv  ; which  addi- 
tion not  only  remedied  the  jerks,  but  allowed  the  obferver 
to  reach  the  handle  while  his  eye  remained  at  the  upper  tele- 
fcope. The  large  brafs  horizontal  circle  is  divided  into 
quarters  of  a degree,  and  the  fubdivilions  are  made  by  the 
vertical  micrometrical  microfeopes,  the  divided  heads  of 
which  read  exaft  feconds,  when  properly  adjufted  for  zero, 
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for  dl'ftinft  vifion,  and  for  p6wer.  The  fcrew  of  the  ver- 
tical micrometers  has  feventy-two  threads  in  the  inch,  and 
the  notches  that  indicate  the  fifteen  minutes  on  the  micro- 
metrical  fcale  of  fteel,  are  formed  by  this  fcrew,  which  we 
mention  particularly,  becaufe  this  mode  of  reading  was  pro- 
bably an  original  mode,  though  now  become  common. 
Thefe  vertical  microfcopes,  G and  H,  have  each  a ftage, 
reprefented  by  Plate  IX.  jig.  4 ; and  a made  on  a thin 
flip  of  gold,  called  a gold  tongue,  lies  under  the  objeft-lens  in 
fuch  a fituation,  that  the  capftan  fcrews  can  adjuft  it  to  a 
given  place  in  the  field  of  view  of  each  microfcope,  fo  as  to 
become  a mark  for  making  the  adjuftments  by,  and  for 
bifefting  the  circle  at  reverfed  oppoiite  readings.  The 
pofition  of  the  three  glaffes  of  each  microfcope  is  feen 
in  Jig.  3.  of  the  fame  plate,  together  vvith  the  magnified 
appearance  of  the  notched  fcale  and  divifions  of  the 
circle.  In  Jig.  5.  the  general  plan  of  the  micrometer  is 
exhibited,  and  in  Jig.  6.  is  the  plan  of  the  ftage  where  the 
pillars  enter,  that  fupport  the  microfcope.  Fig.  7.  fhews 
the  lower  or  fteel  Aide,  and  Jig.  8.  the  upper  or 
brafs  Aide,  that  feparate  the  wires  of  the  micrometer  ; 
while  Jig.  9.  is  a reprefentation  of  the  long  horizontal  micro- 
icope  that  reads  the  divifions  of  the  femi-circle  above 
noticed,  at  the  letter  I in  the  large  figure  of  Plate  VIII. 
As  it  was  not  eafy  to  defcribe  the  conftruttion  of  the  three 
feet,  two  of  which,  we  have  faid,  only  are  vifible,  oppofite 
to  D and  E,  we  have  added  Jigs.  3.  and  5.  in  Plate  VIII. 
to  illuftrate  their  pofition.  In  Jg.  3.  the  piece  F F,  as 
before,  is  a portion  of  the  ftand,  and  D E a portion  of  the 
oftagonal  board,  to  which  the  fcrew  F is  attached,  that 
preffes  againft  the  angular  corner  of  the  ftand,  into  which 
a piece  of  brafs  is  let  for  the  fcrew  to  prefs  againft,  an  end 
feftion  of  which  is  Aiewn  in  Jig.  5,  with  the  fame  letters  of 
reference  to  the  fame  parts  : M N is  a fedtion  of  the  bafe 
of  the  inftrument,  and  O one  of  the  three  brafs  branches 
that  bears  the  foot-ferew  P,  and  its  two  fide  fcrews  or  tight- 
ening fcrews  O,  R,  as  feen  in  Jig.  5.  At  S is  a curved  piece 
of  box,  fail  to  M N,  which  bears  the  principal  part  of  the 
weight  laid  on  this  fcrew,  and  does  not  gall  the  parts 
on  which  it  Aides,  when  a circular  motion  is  given  ; but,  to 
take  off  a part  of  the  weight,  a cylindrical  roller  near  S is 
put  to  a horizontal  fpring  bearing  the  central  pin  of  the  rol- 
ler, which  fpring  preifes  the  roller  even  with  the  face  of  the 
curved  block  of  box,  and  may  be  made  to  take  more  or  lefs 
of  the  weight  by  a fcrew  prefiing  upon  it  from  above,  and 
giving  it  more  or  lefs  tenfion.  Hence  all  the  parts  of  this  large 
inftrument  are  ftrong,  and  yet  the  moving  parts  are  made  to 
go  freely  and  fmoothly  ; and  the  only  alteration  that  can  appa- 
rently be  made  for  the  better,  is  the  addition  of  a third  vertical 
microfcope,  for  which  the  conftrudlion  is  peculiarly  adapted ; 
for  each  branch  of  the  triple  bar  that  carries  the  thi-ee  feet, 
being  braced  firmly,  is  made  as  though  each  was  intended 
to  have  a microfcope  over  it,  which  is  the  cafe  with  only 
one  ; and  an  additional  foundation  for  the  fecond  ftage  is 
made  to  receive  the  fecond  microfcope,  as  we  think,  unne- 
ceffarily  ; for  if  three  equidiftant  microfcopes  had  been 
ufed  inftead  of  two  oppofite  ones,  not  only  vrould  the 
errors  of  divificn  and  of  eccentricity  have  been  leffened 
thereby,  but  in  th^  reverfed  pofition  new  parts  of  the  circle 
would  have  been  pointed  to,  equidiftant  from  the  former 
three,  fo  that  fix  portions  of  the  circle  would  thus  have 
been  employed  in  meafuring  a reverfed  obfervation,  which 
the  prefent  aftronomer  royal  firft  pointed  out  to  be  an  ad- 
vantage peculiar  to  three  readings  on  a horizontal  circle. 
We  have  been  informed,  that  it  is  yet  intended  to  have  three 
microfcopes  attached  to  the  horizontal  circle  of  this  large 
inftrument,  to  be  ufed  as  we  have  here  fuggefted.  For  the 


advantage  of  a triple  reading,  fee  our  table  for  three  verniers 
in  the  article  Circle. 

After  having  given  a defeription  of  Ramfden’s  great 
theodolite,  we  proceed,  in  the  next  place,  to  explain  how 
its  diffei-ent  adjuftments  are  made,  for  putting  it  into  a ftate 
proper  for  ufe,  which  we  cannot  do  better,  than  by  adopt- 
ing the  diredlions  laid  down  by  general  Roy  himfelf. 

The  Adjujlment  oj  the  Axis  Level. — The  axis  of  the  upper 
or  tranfit  telefcope,  being  brought  over  any  one  of  the  feet, 
and  the  circle  being  clamped,  hang  the  axis  level  on  the 
pivots,  or  anfie  of  the  telefcope,  and  bring  the  bubble  to 
the  two  indices  ; then  reverfe  the  level,  that  is,  turn  it  end 
for  end,  and.  note  the  difference.  Bifeft  this  difference, 
one  half  by  the  level’s  adjufting  fcrew,  and  the  other  half 
by  that  foot-ferew  only  which  is  in  a line  with  the  axis. 
This  operation  being  repeated  until  the  difference  wholly 
vaniAies,  the  level  will  be  truly  adjufted,  that  is  to  fay, 
the  bubble  will  reft  between  the  fame  points  in  both 
pofitions. 

Adjujlment  of  the  Elevation  Level.  — This  level  being  fuf- 
pended  on  the  rod  attached  to  the  outfide  of  the  tranfit 
telefcope,  fcrew  the  eredt  eye-tube  on,  to  make  that  end 
preponderate.  Adjuft  the  bubble  to  the  indices  by  the 
fteel  finger-ferew  at  the  tail  of  the  femi-circle’s  clamp, 
reverfe  the  level,  and  note  the  difference.  Then  bifedt 
that  difference,  and  corredt  one  half  by  the  finger- 
ferew,  and  the  other  half  by  the  proper  adjufting  fcrew 
under  the  level,  and  fo  on,  repeatedly,  until  the  difference 
wholly  vanifhes.  The  level  may  then  be  hung  on  the  two 
pins  that  projedt  from  the  horizontal  bar  which  carries  the 
telefcope,  where,  being  parallel  to  the  axis  level,  it  will 
ftiew,  when  that  is  removed  (as  is  commonly  the  cafe  when 
terreftrial  objedts  only  are  obferved)  whether  the  plane  of 
the  inftrument  fuffers  any  alteration.  If  this  Aiould  have 
happened,  the  level  on  the  horizontal  bar  is  at  all  times 
fufficient  to  corredl  it. 

To  fet  the  vertical  Axis  perpendicular. — This  may  be  done 
by  either  level,  but  beft  with  the  axis  level,  which,  being 
fufpended  on  its  pivots,  muft  be  brought  parallel  with  two 
of  the  feet  of  the  inftrument ; and  by  the  fcrews  of  thefe 
two  feet,  the  bubble  is  to  be  brought  between  its  indices. 
The  circle  being  then  turned  round  180°,  if  the  bubble 
changes  its  place,  half  the  difference  is  to  be  corredted  by 
one  of  the  feet-ferews,  and  the  other  half  by  two  capftan- 
headed  fcrews,  that  adt  againft  each  other,  under  and  be- 
longing to  one  of  the  Y’s,  or  fupports,  in  which  the  pivots 
reft.  When  the  bubble  is  found  to  be  juft  in  thefe  two 
pofitions,  turn  the  circle  90°,  which  will  neceffarily  bring 
the  axis  over  the  third  foot  of  this  inftrument : then  corredt 
any  error  there  may  be  by  that  foot-ferew.  In  this  manner 
the  circle  will  be  made  to  revolve  again  and  again,  without 
any  alteration  whatever  of  the  bubble,  which  Aiews  that 
the  vertical  axis  is  then  truly  perpendicular  to  the  horizon. 

To  make  the  Line  of  Collimation  in  theTelefcope  at  right  angles 
with  the  tranfverfe  Axis. — The  pivots  refting  in  their  Y’s, 
diredt  the  telefcope  to  fome  diftant  well-defined  objedl,  and 
let  the  circle  be  clamped.  Then  reverfe  the  axis,  that  is, 
turn  the  telefcope  upfide  down.  If  the  interfedlion  of  the 
wires  does  not  coincide  with  the  objedl  in  both  pofitions, 
half  the  difference  muft  be  corredled  by  tlie  motion  of  the 
circle  with  the  Hooke’s  joint,  and  the  other  half  by  the 
motion  of  the  brafs  Aide  in  the  eye-end  of  the  telefcope,  by 
applying  the  milled-head  key  in  the  fmall  focket  feen  in 
the  figure ; and  fo  repeatedly  until  the  difference  wholly 
difappears. 

To  fet  the  Rod  on  which  the  Elevation  Level  hangs  parallel  to 
the  Line  of  Collimation. — The  vertical  axis  being  fuppofed  to 
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be  nearly  vertical,  hang  the  level  on  its  rod,  and  redlify  the 
bubble  by  the  finger-fcrevv  of  the  clamp.  Set  the  horizon- 
tal wire  on  the  fteel  Hide,  to  interfeft  the  centre  of  the 
oblique  wires,  and  place  the  dart  or  index  at  zero  on  the 
micrometer  head.  Then  obferve  fome  diftant  diftinft  ob- 
jeft  covered  by  the  horizontal  wire.  Invert  the  femi- 
circle,  that  is,  turn  the  azimuth  circle  i8o°,  and  the  tele- 
fcope  iipfide  down,  fo  as  to  bring  the  wire  upon,  or  nearly 
upon,  the  fame  objeft.  Now,  if  the  level  be  not  right, 
reftify  it  by  the  finger-fcrew  at  the  tail  of  the  clamp.  If 
the  telefcope  does  not  now  accurately  cover  the  fame  objedt, 
as  in  the  former  pofition,  bifedi  the  difference  by  the  linger- 
fcrew  of  the  clamp,  and  then  redlify  the  bubble  by  the 
capftan-nuts  under  one  end  of  the  rod.  Repeat  this  opera- 
tion until  the  level  is  right,  when  the  telefcope  fees  the  fame 
objedf  in  both  pofitions,  and  thereby  the  rod  will  be 
brought  parallel  in  altitude  to  the  line  of  collimation,  or 
axis  of  vifion. 

We  have  defcribed  other  and  more  recent  conllrudlions 
of  large  circular  inftruments,  under  the  word  Circi.e,  that 
have  dl  the  properties  of  the  theodolite  which  we  have  here 
defcribed,  and  fome  of  which  have  the  advantage  of  a large 
vertical  circle,  that  renders  their  ufe  in  allronomy  co-exten- 
live  with  their  application  to  geodetical  operations,  and 
which  therefore  we  recommend  in  preference  to  the  bulky 
inftrument  with  which  the  Englifh  trigonometrical  furveys 
were  performed. 

A theodolite  of  a portable  fize,  and  of  Troughton’s  bell 
■conftrudfion,  is  exhibited  in  Plate  I'K.  Jig.  i.  of  Surveying, 
fuch  as  is  adapted  for  land-furveying,  or  for  the  furveying 
of  harbours.  A,  B,  C,  are  the  three  mahogany  legs  of  a 
tripod,  furmounted  with  brafs  joints  which  allow  the  legs 
to  form  one  entire  cylinder,  about  four  feet  long.  The 
brafs-work  above  the  three  joints  has  a male  fcrew,  upon 
which  a focket,  under  the  brafs  circular  plate  D E,  fcrews, 
and  bears  the  inftrument,  which  is  almoft  entirely  of  brafs. 
This  plate  D E has  four  fockets  made  fait  into  it,  projeft- 
ing  both  above  and  below,  as  feen  in  the  figure,  in  which 
are  exhibited  three  out  of  the  four,  with  as  many  fcrews 
with  milled  heads,  that  afcend  and  defcend  as  they  are 
turned  round,  forwards  or  backwards,  by  means  of  their 
connexion  with  their  refpeftive  fockets,  that  have  each  a 
female  fcrew  : the  heads  of  thofe  fcrews  prefs  againft  the 
inferior  face  of  the  upper  circular  brafs  plate  F G,  to 
which  a ball,  ending  with  a vertical  axis,  is  attached,  and  is 
embraced  by  the  upper  portion  of  the  focket  of  plate  D E, 
within  the  four  fcrews.  The  intention  of  the  ball  and 
focket,  and  of  the  two  plates  with  the  four  intervening 
fcrews,  is  to  place  the  axis  of  the  ball  in  a vertical  pofi- 
tion, and  to  keep  it  in  that  pofition  while  the  parts  above 
are  employed  in  making  an  obfervation  ; which  office  this 
mechanifm  will  perform  on  floping  as  well  on  level  ground. 
The  axis  of  the  ball,  however,  is  made  hollow,  to  admit  of  a 
fmaller  folid  axis  within  it,  and  has  alfo  two  fockets  or 
tubes  furrounding  it ; all  which  have  feparate  motions,  when 
the  ball  is  made  fall  by  the  prelTure  of  the  four  fcrews. 
The  inner  tube  is  attached  to  the  graduated  circle  L M,  of 
eight  inches  diameter,  the  chamfered  edge  of  which  circle 
is  folid  filver,  that  receives  the  dividing  ftrokes  read  by 
the  microfcope  K : and  the  clamping  piece,  feen  feparately 
in  fg.  2,  will  fix  the  faid  tube  and  graduated  plate  in  any  given 
fituation  by  means  of  the  fcrew  F,  after  which  the  fcrew  G 
with  the  milled  head,  attached  to  the  plate  F G,  will  pro- 
duce the  flow  motion  when  neceffary.  The  lower  telefcope 
H I turns  on  two  pivots  not  feen,  one  of  which  pivots  has 
its  hole  in  a cock,  borne  by  a fmaller  circular  plate  under 
the  graduated  plate,  into  which  the  two  fcrews  H and  I 
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enter,  and  the  other  pivot  enters  the  outermeft  tube;  fo 
that  an  elevation  or  depreffion  of  about  20°  can  be  ef- 
fefted  by  this  telefcope,  before  its  motion  is  limited  by 
the  fuperior  and  inferior  plates.  This  telefcope  has  a 
proper  motion  in  azimuth,  independently  of  the  graduated 
plate,  which  motion  is  produced  by  the  thumb-fcrew  H, 
the  axis  of  which  has  a pinion  adting  with  a concealed 
wheel  made  faft  to  the  graduated  plate ; but  when  the 
clamping-fcrew  I is  made  faft,  then  the  telefcope  and  gra- 
duated plate  have  but  one  common  motion,  which  is  com- 
manded by  the  tangent-fcrsw  G of  the  clamping-piece  F G. 
The  ufe  of  the  feparate  motion  of  this  telefcope  will  be 
explained  prefently.  Above  the  graduated  plate  L M,  and 
in  clofe  contact  with  it,  the  vernier-plate  revolves  with  the 
folid  or  innermoft  axis,  that  is  faft  to  it,  and  its  clamp  and 
fcrew  of  flow  motion  are  hid  from  the  fight  by  the  fuper- 
incumbent  frame.  This  plate,  which  has  four  oppofite  ver- 
niers, each  reading  to  the  accuracy  of  15",  will  move  fepa- 
rately, or  may  be  clamped  to  the  graduated  plate,  as  occa- 
fion  may  require.  Upon  the  plane  of  this  vernier-plate,  two 
fpirit-levels  are  placed  with  their  proper  adjufting-fcrews, 
one  of  which  is  feen  at  N ; but  the  other,  which  ftands  at 
right  angles  to  this,  is  concealed  in  the  drawing  by  the 
frame-work.  A compafs  and  magnetic  needle  are  alfo  con- 
cealed within  the  frame,  but  may  be  conceived  to  be  con- 
centric with  the  vernier-plate  within  the  faid  frame.  The 
tail-piece  of  the  revolving  microfcope  K fits  into  a circular 
groove  under  the  graduated  plate  L M,  and,  without  hav- 
ing a centre  of  motion,  will  Hide  along  the  groove  into 
any  of  the  four  pofitions,  where  the  verniers  require  to  be 
read,  without  interfering  with  any  of  the  other  motions. 
The  inftrument  now  before  us  has  been  fome  years  in  ufe, 
and  is  drawn  on  an  enlarged  fcale,  that  all  the  parts  may  be 
the  better  defcribed  ; but  the  moft  recent  theodolites  of  this 
conftruftion  have  only  three  verniers,  in  preference  to  four, 
by  reafon  of  the  property,  which  this  number  has,  of  mea- 
furing  at  fix  different  and  equidiftant  points  on  the  gra- 
duated limb,  when  the  meafurement  of  an  angle  is  repeated 
in  a reverfed  pofition  of  the  fuperior  telefcope ; fo  that 
whatever  errors  of  excentricity  or  of  graduation  may  exift 
in  the  horizontal  circle,  they  will  be  made  to  vanifh,  in  a 
great  meafure,  by  their  counteraifion  in  the  reverfed  pofition 
of  the  verniers.  Upon  the  plane  of  the  vernier-plate  is 
ferewed,  by  three  fcrews,  forming  an  ifofceles  triangle,  the 
frame  wliich  fupports  the  pivots  of  the  horizontal  axis 
of  the  femi-circle  P Q,  on  which  the  upper  telefcope  T U 
is  placed.  The  arm,  which  bears  the  microfcope  O for 
reading  the  altittide  or  depreffion  meafured  by  the  femi- 
circle,  has  a tube  that  Aides  upon  the  projefting  horizontal 
axis,  that  allows  of  fome  degrees  of  motion  between  the 
end-bars  of  the  frame  ; and  another  arm,  that  clamps  the 
oppofite  end  of  the  faid  axis,  has  a tangent-ferew  of  Aow 
motion  at  R,  which  finiihes  the  final  contaft  of  the  inter- 
fetting  point  of  the  fpider’s  lines,  within  the  eye-end  of  the 
telefcope,  with  the  objedf  viewed.  The  vernier  for  the 
femi-circle  is  ferewed  to  the  frame,  after  fpanning  over  the 
compafs-box  ; and  its  exadl  place  may  b»"  adjufted  by  the 
fcrew  of  the  frame  above  M,  which  ftands  at  the  apex  of 
the  ifofceles  triangle  formed  by  the  three  fcrews.  The 
level,  that  is  feen  under  and  pardlel  to  the  upper  telefcope, 
is  attached  to  it  by  two  pairs  of  fcrews,  one  pa'"  of  which 
adjufts  for  the  elevation  or  depreffion  of  one  e of  the  tube 
that  holds  the  bubble,  and  the  other  pa:r  adjufts  laterally 
for  true  para’’”lifm  in  this  refpedt : when  tu  - ^ .s  T and  U 
are  removed,  the  upper  femi-circie  each  ring,  V and  W, 
will  turn  back  each  on  a hinge,  ana  anow  the  telefcope  to  be 
taken  out  of  its  Y’s,  for  the  purpofe  of  being  reverfed  in 
3 O pofition ; 
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pofition  ; and  in  both  fituations  the  telefcope  is  capable  of 
having  a circular  motion,  that  carries  the  attached  level 
round  with  it  an  entire  revolution.  During  this  revolution, 
an  eye  obferving  the  interfered  point  of  the  field  of  view, 
as  projefted  on  a diftant  point,  will  fee  whether  or  not  any 
adjuftment  of  the  fpider’s  lines  is  neceffary,  and  in  w'hat 
refpeft.  The  aperture  of  each  telefcope  is  an  inch  and  a half, 
and  the  ordinary  magnifying  powers  are  from  ten  to  eleven, 
with  nearly  fourteen  inches  of  tube ; but  the  upper  or  mea- 
furing  telefcope  has  a fecond  eye -piece  of  the  pofitive  kind, 
which  produces  a magnifying  power  of  twenty  times.  There 
are  three  fpider’s  lines  in  each  eye-piece,  one  horizontal,  and 
two  crofling  it  fo  as  to  include  a fmall  angle  between 
them  ; which  method  of  fixing  the  lines,  allows  the  obferver 
an  opportunity  of  bifefting  the  faid  fmall  angle  by  a ver- 
tical llafF  erefted  at  a dillance,  which  is  better  than  cover- 
ing the  Half  with  a vertical  line,  that  would  difappear  upon 
the  plane  of  fuch  llafF.  Before  we  proceed  to  explain  how 
tliis  theodolite  is  ufed  in  the  field,  it  will  be  requifite  to 
Ihew  how  the  previous  adjuftments  are  to  be  performed. 

When  the  inllrument  is  ferewed  to  tlie  head  of  the  tripod, 
tlie  legs  mull  be  opened  wide  enough  to  enfure  a firm  pofi- 
tion, and  the  points  mull  be  prelFed  into  the  ground  equally, 
exadlly  over  the  hole  into  which  a llation  llafF  has  been,  or  is 
intended  to  be,  inferted ; fo  that  the  plumb,  fufpended  fi-om 
a pin  at  the  jundlion  of  the  legs,  will  fall  exadlly  upon  tlie 
laid  hole  ; in  which  fituation  the  Jlation,  marked  ©,  is  faid 
to  be  taken. 

When  the  theodolite  has  been  properly  fixed  in  its  llation, 
the  firll  adjullment  that  will  require  to  be  made,  is  that 
which  regards  the  line  of  toUimation.  When  all  the  parts  of 
the  inllrument  are  properly  in  their  places,  let  the  upper 
telefcope  be  pointed  in  a horizontal  line,  that  palFes  over 
two  of  the  four  fcrews  of  plate  D E,  and  note  what  point 
in  a dillant  objedl  is  covered  by  the  horizontal  fpider’s  line, 
near  the  middle  of  the  field  of  view  ; then  turn  the  telefcope 
half  round  in  the  Y’s,  till  the  level  lies  above  it,  and  obferve 
if  the  fanne  point  is  again  cut  by  the  faid  line  ; if  not,  ele- 
vate or  lower  the  horizontal  line  by  the  proper  fcrews  in  the 
eye-piece,  releafing  one  and  fcrewing  up  the  other,  till  the 
dillance  between  the  two  points,  correfponding  to  the  two 
pofitions,  is  bifedled  by  the  horizontal  fpider’s  line  : and  if, 
when  the  .telefcope  is  turned  back  to  its  original  pofition, 
with  the  level  under  it,  the  fpider’s  line  covers  the  point  ad- 
jufted  to,  the  line  of  collimation  in  altitude  or  depreffion 
will  be  corredl ; but  if  not,  the  operation  muPc  be  repeated 
delicately,  till  the  horizontal  line  covers  the  fame  diftant 
point  in  both  pofitions.  The  fame  operation  will  alfo  put 
the  vertical  line  corredl,  or  rather  the  point  of  interfedlion, 
w'hen  there  are  two  oblique  lines  inftead  of  a vertical  line, 
as  in  Troughton’s  theodolite ; and  the  adjuftments  will  be 
known  to  be  complete,  when  the  point  of  interfedlion  con- 
tinues on  the  fame  diftant  point,  while  the  telefcope  is  made 
to  revolve  round  the  line  of  collimation  as  an  axis. 

The  fecond  adjuftment  is  that  which  puts  the  long  level  pa- 
rallel to  the  redlified  line  of  collimation.  While  the  telefcope 
remains  parallel  to  the  line  that  joins  two  oppofite  fcrews 
of  plate  D E,  adjuft  thofe  two  fcrews  by  turning  them  in 
oppofite  diredlions,  until  the  bubble  is  obferved  to  be  in  the 
middle  of  its  tube  under  the  telefcope  : then,  the  femi-rings 
V and  W being  previously  turned  back,  reverie  the  ends  of 
the  telefcope,  and  alfo  of  the  level  attached  to  it ; and  if  the 
bubble  will  refume  its  former  fituation  in  the  middle  of  the 
tube,  both  the  line  of  collimation  and  the  level  will  be  truly 
horizontal,  and  confequently  parallel  to  each  other;  but  if 
the  bubble  recedes  to  one  end,  bring  it  back  one  half  by  the 
fcrews  that  elevate  or  deprefs  one  end  of  the  level,  and  the 


other  half  by  the  fcrews  of  plate  D E.  Let  this  opcratiou 
be  repeated  till  the  bubble  will  remain  in  the  middle  of  the 
tube,  after  the  telefcope  has  been  reverfed  into  both  pofi- 
tions. The  adjuftment  of  the  level,  however,  is  not  yet  com- 
plete ; for  though  the  axes  of  the  two  tubes  may  be  equi- 
diftant  at  both  ends  of  the  level,  yet  may  they  be  in- 
clined lo  as  to  form  an  horizontal  angle  with  each  other 
at  fome  diftance,  and  in  this  cafe  the  bubble  will  run  to 
the  higher  end  of  its  tube,  when  the  telefcope  rotates  ; 
there  arc  therefore  two  lateral  fcrews,  which  adjuft  the  paral- 
lelifm  of  the  two  tubes,  fo  that  the  bubble  will  remain  in 
the  middle,  in  every  part  of  a rotation  of  the  telefcope 
round  its  line  of  collimation,  which  adjuftment  mull  now 
be  made  ; and  if  this  lateral  adjuftment  flrould  be  found  to 
derange  the  vertical  one  before  made,  it  mull  be  re-adjufted, 
and  the  level  will  then  be  in  a proper  ftate  for  ufe,  provided 
the  Y’s  are  alike,  and  alfo  the  cylinders  that  reft  in  them  ; 
but  if  not,  the  bubble  will  not  reft  in  the  middle  in  both  of 
the  reverfed  pofitions,  till  they  are  made  fo. 

The  third  adjuftment  that  we  propofe  to  explain,  is  that 
which  puts  the  line  of  collimation  exaftly  at  right  angles 
to  the  axis  of  the  femi-circle’s  vertical  motion,  which  has 
not  yet  been  defcribed,  but  which  is  elFentially  necelFary 
to  be  attended  to,  more  particulaidy  by  the  maker.  Let 
the  upper  telefcope  be  diredled  to  fome  horizontal  well- 
defined  mark,  that  is  included  within  the  angular  fpace 
formed  by  the  two  oblique  lines,  juft  where  the  vertical 
line  would  have  been,  if  fuch  line  had  been  ufed,  while  zero 
of  the  vernier  coincides  with  zero  (360*^)  of  the  horizon- 
tal limb  of  plate  L M ; then  all  the  fcrews  being  fall,  ex- 
cept the  one  which  allows  the  vernier-plate  to  revolve,  turn 
180°  in  azimuth,  and  reverfe  the  telefcope  by  taking  it  out 
of  its  Y’s,  into  its  original  pofition  with  refpedl  to  the 
mark  ; and  if  this  is  feen  in  precifely  the  fame  fituation  in 
the  angular  fpace,  (though  not  perhaps  with  refpedl  to  alti- 
tude, if  the  axis  of  the  vernier -plate  was  not  previoufly 
adjufted,)  the  line  of  collimation  will  be  at  right  angles 
to  the  axis  of  the  vertical  motion  ; but  fhould  this  not 
prove  to  be  the  cafe,  one  of  the  Y’s  will  require  to  be  al- 
tered laterally,  but  the  adjuftment  of  the  level  will  not  be 
deranged  thereby.  This  alteration  of  one  of  the  Y’s  had, 
however,  better  be  effedled  by  a regular  workman,  and 
fhould  never  be  neglefted  by  the  maker. 

The  fourth  adjuftment,  which  might  have  preceded  the 
third  without  inconvenience,  is  that  which  makes  the  com- 
mon axis  of  motion  of  the  vernier-plate  and  horizontal  gra- 
duated circle  truly  vertical.  This  is  done  partly  by  the 
fcrews  that  fix  the  ball  and  focket,  inferted  into  plate  D E, 
and  partly  by  the  adjufting-fcrew  R of  the  vertical  fcmi- 
circle.  Hitherto  the  upper  telefcope  has  lain  over  two  of 
the  four  fcrews  only,  and  in  a horizontal  line,  with  the  bub- 
ble in  the  middle.  Let  it  now  be  turned  along  w'ith  the 
vernier -plate  juft  90°,  till  it  lies  over  the  other  pair  of  op- 
pofite fcrews,  and  fee  if  the  bubble  be  now  alfo  in  the 
middle,  if  not,  make  it  fo  by  thofe  fcrews ; and  if,  after  this 
operation,  the  bubble  will  remain  in  the  middle  during  a 
whole  revolution  of  the  vernier-plate,  in  both  the  reverfed 
pofitions  of  the  telefcope,  the  vertical  axis  of  motion  will 
be  truly  adjufted. 

The  fifth  adjuftment  relates  to  the  levels  fixed  to  the 
plane  of  the  horizontal  graduated  circle,  which  are  ufe- 
fnl  in  w'atching  the  horizontal  pofition  of  the  inllrument, 
while  an  obfervation  is  making  ; thefe,  w'hich  are  at  right 
angles  to  each  other  horizontally,  muft  alfo  be  feparately 
at  right  angles  to  the  vertical  axis  that  carries  them  round. 
When  this  axis  has  been  adjufted,  as  we  have  juft  explained, 
by  the  level  of  the  upper  telefcope,  the  bubbles  of  both 
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the  fixed  levels  muft  be  brought  to  the  middle  of  their  re- 
fpcftive  tubes  by  their  proper  fcrews,  fo  that  the  bubbles 
of  all  the  three  levels  may  remain  ftationary  in  every  part 
of  the  revolution  of  the  vernier-plate,  which  they  will  do 
if  its  axis  is  truly  vertical. 

The  fixth  adjuftment'is  that  which  puts  the  axis  of  the 
femi-circle’s  motion  truly  horizontal,  or  at  right  angles  to 
the  vertical  axis  of  the  horizontal  circles  : this  is  knowni  to 
be  fo,  when  the  point  of  interfeftion  of  the  fpider’s  lines 
■vyill  cover  a long  plumb-line,  fufpended  at  a diftance,  as  the 
angle  of  elevation  increafes,  from  the  inferior  to  the  fuperior 
e«d  of  the  fufpended  line  ; and  ftill  better  by  trying  if  the 
pole  ftar,  and  its  reflefted  image,  feen  in  a bafon  of  quick- 
lllver,  will  be  fucceffively  covered  by  the  faid  point  of  interfec- 
tion  of  the  fpider’s  lines.  In  fome  theodolites,  the  horizontal 
axis  lies  in  adjuftable  Y’s,  like  thofe  of  a tranfit-inftrument ; 
but  in  the  inllrument  before  us,  the  adjullment  was  made 
permanent  by  the  maker. 

Lallly,  the  adjuftment  of  the  vernier  to  zero  of  the  femi- 
circle  is  made  by  the  fcrew  near  M,  which  elevates  or  de- 
prelfes  the  whole  frame  in  which  the  telefcope  and  femi- 
circle  move,  and  confequently  alters  the  fituation  of  the 
level,  which  has  its  bubble  brought  back  again  by  the  fcrew 
R,  that  gives  flow  motion  to  the  femi-circle,  when  the 
clamp  at  the  fuperior  end  of  the  arm  is  made  fall  to  the 
axis  of  motion  ; but  it  is  not  effential  that  zero  of  the 
vernier  fliould  be  at  zero  of  the  femi-circle  when  the  level  is 
right,  becaufe  when  an  altitude  or  depreflion  is  repeated  in 
the  reverfed  pofitions  of  the  telefcope,  the  two  readings 
will  have  equal  and  oppofite  errors  ; and  one  half  of  the 
difference  of  thofe  readings  will  be  the  conllant  index  error, 
which  may  be  afcertained  with  great  precifion  from  an 
average  of  a number  of  reverfed  obfervations. 

The  lower  telefcope,  being  placed  as  a guard  to  watch 
any  azimuthal  alteration  in  the  polition  of  the  inilrument, 
requires  no  adjuftments,  except  that  for  dillinft  vifion,  after 
it  is  brought  to  its  objedt  by  its  proper  vertical  and  hori- 
zontal motions,  in  which  fituation  its  horizontal  motion  is 
clamped  by  the  fcrew  I under  the  horizontal  plate. 

After  the  adjuftments  are  all  made,  or  examined,  the 
tlieodolite  may  be  ufed  for  meafuring  either  horizontal  or 
vertical  angles  in  the  following  manner.  Let  us  fuppofe 
two  Haves  creeled  vertically  on  level  ground,  one  towards 
the  eaft  and  the  other  towards  the  fouth  of  the  flation 
where  the  inft.rument  Hands  m a ilate  of  adjuftment;  and  let 
it  be  required  to  afeertain  the  angle  fubtended  at  the  centre 
of  the  inilrument  by  a line  joining  thefe  Haves  : in  the  firft 
place,  tlie  lozenge  of  the  vernier  No.  i.  muft  be  clamped  to 
360°  on  the  horizontal  circle,  and  the  clamping  fcrew  F 
muft  be  releafed,  fo  that  the  upper  telefcope,  vernier-plate, 
and  graduated  horizontal  circle,  may  all  move  in  azimuth 
together,  till  the  ftaff  to  the  eaft  is  feen  in  the  field  of 
view  ; this  clamp  F may  then  alfo  be  made  faff,  and  the 
fcrew  of  flow  motion,  G,  will  bring  the  ItafF  to  bifeft  the 
angle  formed  by  the  fpider’s  lines,  in  which  fituation  zero 
of  the  meafuring  circle  is  truly  placed  : in  the  next  place, 
bring  the  lower  telefcope,  by  its  proper  fcrew  H,  into  pre- 
cifely  the  fame  fituation,  and  fix  it  there  by  the  fixing 
fcrew  1 : then,  having 'examined  that  the  upper  telefcope 
lias  not  moved  from  the  ftaff  by  any  accident,  releafe  the 
clamping  fcrew  that  held  the  vernier-plate,  and  turn  the 
upper  telefcope,  till  the  fecond  ftaff  in  the  fouth  bifedls  the 
angle  of  the  fpider’s  hairs  ; which  may  firft  be  done  roughly 
before  clamping,  and  afterwards  more  exaftly,by  the  tangent- 
ferew  of  the  clamp  ; then,  having  examined  the  pofition  of 
the  lower  telefcope  again,  let  all  the  four  (or  three)  readings 
of  the  vernier-plate  be  put  down,  and  take  the  fourth  (or 
third)  part  of  their  amount  as  the  true  angle,  and  fee  that 


both  telefcopes  have  their  ftaves  bifedling  their  refpedlive 
angular  fpaces  as  at  firft,  after  the  meafures  are  read,  and  then 
the  average  thus  afcertained  will  be  nearly  the  true  angle  : 
but  to  prove  the  exaftnefs  of  the  meafure  thus  taken,  and 
alfo  the  accurate  conftruftion  of  the  iiiftrument,  the  tele- 
fcope refting  in  the  Y’s  may  now  have  its  pofition  reverfed, 
and  then  No.  3.  of  the  four  verniers  muft  be  clamped  to  the 
point  360°  of  the  graduated  circle,  and  the  fame  operation 
muft  be  repeated,  when  another  average  of  four  meafures 
will  be  had,  and  an  average  of  thefe  two  refults  with  oppo- 
fite index  errors,  may  be  confidered  as  very  near  the  truth  ; 
and  more  particularly  if  there  ai-e  only  three  verniers  ; for 
then,  as  we  have  Hated  above,  the  readings  will  be  at  fix 
equidiftant  points  of  the  circle,  and  will  correft  for  excen- 
tricity  as  well  as  inequality  of  divifions,  if  any  exift.  In 
ordinary  meafurements  of  angles,  in  final!  furveys  of  land, 
this  attention  to  extreme  accuracy  may  be  fuperfluous, 
where  the  inftrument  is  well  centered  and  graduated  ; but 
w'here  the  lines  to  be  meafured  are  long,  the  angles  cannot 
be  taken  with  too  much  care ; particularly  when  any  fide  of 
a triangle  is  to  be  determined,  or  checked,  by  the  oppofite 
angle. 

In  taking  an  angle  of  altitude  or  of  depreflion  with  the 
femi-circle  of  the  theodolite  in  queftion,  very  great  accu- 
racy is  not  to  be  expedled,  feeing  there  is  but  one  vernier ; 
but  by  proper  attention  to  the  previous  adjuftment  of  the 
level  of  the  upper  telefcope,  and  by  ufing  the  telefcope  in 
the  reverfed  pofitions,  two  meafures  will  be  obtained  with 
oppofite  errors,  that  counteraft  each  other’s  effefta,  fo  as  to 
render  the  meafure  true  to  15".  It  is  hardly  neceffary  to 
add,  that  the  meafure  of  a vertical  angle  is  taken  by  the 
horizontal  fpider’s  line,  and  that  the  lower  telefcope  is  of  no 
ufe  in  taking  fuch  meafure. 

We  proceed,  laftly,  to  exemplify  the  ufe  of  a common 
theodolite  by  an  aftual  furvey  of  a fmall  eftate,  fuch  as  will 
come  within  the  limits  of  one  of  our  plates,  and  by  an  ex- 
planation of  the  manner  in  which  a field-book  is  kept  in 
praftice,  and  its  contents  transferred  to  the  formation  of  a 
map,  agreeably  to  the  moft  approved  methods  of  meafuring 
and  plotting  an  eftate  of  any  affigned  dimenfions.  For 
this  part  of  our  article  we  ai-e  indebted  to  Mr.  James  Wad- 
more,  whofe  experience  and  acknowledged  flcill,  in  his  pro- 
feflion  of  land-furveyor,  eminently  qualify  him  for  commu- 
nicating tlie  requifite  information  which  we  have  refer ved 
for  this  place,  to  render  the  fubjedt  of  fiirveying  complete. 

“ Preparatory  to  making  a furvey  with  the  afliftance  of 
a theodolite,  I confider  it  indifpenfably  neceffary,  (fays 
Mr.  Wadmore,)  that  the  furvey  or  Ihould  feel  well  affured 
that  his  inftrument  is  in  a perfedl  ftate  of  adjuftment,  and 
alfo  that  his  chain  is  con-edt,  otherwife  no  dependance  «an 
be  placed  upon  the  moft  particular  and  minute  field-book  he 
could  make  ; for  if  thefe  primary  things  are  not  attended 
to,  the  refult  of  his  labours,  on  plotting  his  dimenfions,  wiU 
turn  out  to  be  only  fo  much  time  loft,  as  well  as  that  which 
he  may  have  bellowed  upon  his  furvey. 

“ In  order  to  obviate  thefe  difficulties  in  fome  meafure,  I 
moft  earneftly  recommend  to  the  young  pradlitioner,  that, 
in  choofing  his  theodolite,  as  well  as  his  protradlor,  cafe  of 
inttruments,  plotting  fcales,  &c.  on  which  every  thing  de- 
pends to  enable  him  to  complete  his  furveys  with  corredl- 
nefs,’  that  he  be  not  fparing  of  a little  money  in  purchafing 
thofe  that  are  good,  and  can  be  relied  upon  for  accuracy  ; 
as  tlie  being  furniflied  with  fuch,  in  the  firft  inftance,  will 
be  the  means  of  enfuring  to  him  that  ultimate  difpatch  in 
the  progrefs  of  his  profeflion,  which  will  lead  him  to  the 
moft  fatisfadlory  refults. 

As  nearly  the  whole  of  the  profeflion  of  furveyors 
have  fome  material  or  nice  diftindfions  in  keeping  their  field- 
3 O 2 booksj 
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books,  arifmg  either  from  the  peculiar  methods  they  have 
been  taught,  the  inftruments  they  ufe,  the  methods  the  more 
experienced  have  been  led  to  adopt ; from  the  more  enlarged 
and  enlightened  views  they  may  have  taken  to  afcertain  the 
beft  pollible  manner  of  facilitating  the  defired  objeft , that  of 
making  a correft  furvey ; or  from  the  more  improved  ftate 
of  mathematical  fcience ; I truft  I may  be  permitted  to  offer 
the  following  method  of  taking  dimenfions,  the  form  of 
keeping  a field-book,  and  the  method  to  be  adopted  in 
plotting  the  fame.  Having  made  ufe  of  the  theodolite,  and 
endeavoured,  by  praftical  experience,  to  avail  myfelf  of  its 
moll  beneficial  fervices,  I have  no  doubt  but  the  fpeci- 
men  I now  fubmit  will  be  moll  readily  comprehended,  and 
the  moll  intricate  and  difficult  furveys  accompliflied  by  the 
fame  means ; viz,  with  the  affiftance  of  the  theodolite,  where 
other  methods,  by  poffibility,  may  be  found  partially  (if 
not  wholly)  to  fail. 

“ On  commencing  a furvey,  I have  always  found  it  necef- 
fary  to  look  out  for  an  intelligent  labourer,  well  acquainted 
with  the  locality  of  the  neighbourhood,  with  whofe  affift- 
ance,  and  another  to  carry  the  theodolite,  I ufually  com- 
mence ; invariably  taking  the  chain  myfelf  after  the  leader  : 
and  here  it  may  not  be  amifs  to  remind  the  young  practi- 
tioner, tliat,  in  following,  he  mull  be  moft  particular  in 
diredling  his  chain-leader  in  a ftraight  line,  otherwife  the  re- 
lative bearings  of  the  ftations  forward,  taken  by  the  theo- 
dolite, will  be  rendered  incorreft,  and  the  proti'adlor  in 
plotting  will  not  fail  to  convince^him  of  his  error,  to  his 
great  chagrin  and  difappointment.  I muff  alfo  remind  him 
of  the  neceffity  of  keeping  his  chain-hand,  and  alfo  diredling 
that  of  his  chain-leader  to  be  kept  as  near  the  furface  as 
conveniently  can  be  done,  and  the  chain  properly  ftretched, 
by  which  means  he  will  obtain  more  con-eft  lengths  in 
meafuring  from  ftation  to  ftation,  infuring  thereby  the 
greater  accuracy  in  his  furvey  (particularly  if  it  be  large)  ; 
as  he  will  very  early  find,  in  the  co'urfe  of  his  praftice,  that 
errors,  when  once  begun,  will  rapidly  increafe ; to  prevent 
which,  it  will  be  found  very  convenient  to  plot  every  day’s 
work  on  his  return  home,  before  he  commences  another, 
vrhen,  if  any  error  is  found,  it  can  be  reftified  on  the  follow- 
ing day. 

“ Many  other  neceffary  cautions  might  be  given  to  the 
young  furveyor,  which  by  fome  may  be  thought  fuperfluous, 
but  the  following  I cannot  help  recommending  to  his  atten- 
tion ; viz.  that  of  being  exceedingly  particular  in  marking 
and  defcribing  his  exterior  boundaries,  having  myfelf,  more 
than  once,  feen  litigation  prevented  by  the  produftion  of 
correft  furveys,  where  the  boundaries  of  eftates  in  difpute 
were  clearly  defined.  And  let  him  not  be  fearful  of  taking 
too  many  offsets,  or  dimenfions  ; for  by  trufting  obferva- 
tions  neceffary  to  his  furvey  to  memory,  he  cannot  but 
fail  to  omit  fome  ; whereas  by  a copious  field-book,  not  even 
the  flighteft  bend  in  a fence,  or  objeft  of  any  fort,  can  poffi- 
bly  be  omitted.  Above  all,  let  him  feel  well  fatisfied  of  the 
correftnefs  of  his  chain ; to  enable  him  to  do  which,  he  ffiould 
always  have  a fpare  one,  on  a large  furvey,  to  correft  by  ; 
as  it  is  well  known  that  accidents  will  happen  by  the  break- 
ing of  the  fame,  by  lofs  of  rings.  See. ; and  the  offset  ftaff, 
from  being  too  ffiort,  cannot  be  depended  upon  for  this 
purpofe. 

“ Having  faid  thus  much,  I now  proceed  to  ffiew  the 
method  I have  praftifed  in  furveying  with  the  theodolite ; in 
doing  which,  I ffiall  firft  premife  that  I have  always  con- 
ftdered  it  advantageous  to  take  a view  of  the  eftate  to  be 
furveyed,  by  doing  which,  I have  been  enabled  to  avail 
myfelf  of  ftudying  the  belt  ftations,  and  to  judge  how  the 
Imfinefs  may  be  accompliffied  with  the  greateft  facility. 

The  theodolite  which  I have  been  accuftomed  to  ufe 


is  a very  good  one,  made  by  Cary,  abaut  live  inches 
diameter  on  the  linab,  which  is  finely  graduated,  with  a 
vernier  reading  minutes,  and  with  degrees  numbered  from 
I to  360  ; it  has  an  achromatic  telefcope  and  vertical  arc,  for 
the  purpofe  of  afeertaining  the  angles  of  elevation  and  de- 
preffion  in  hilly  furveys,  on  one  fide,  and  the  correfponding 
deduftions  to  be  made  in  the  chain  lines  on  the  other,  and 
moves  by  rack-work. 

“ The  method  adopted  by  me,  after  fome  years’  praftice, 
in  keeping  a field-book,  perhaps  may  be  thought  lingular, 
namely,  that  of  commencing  at  the  bottom  of  the  laft  page 
of  the  fame,  and  working  upwards  therefrom ; but  it  will 
readily  be  feen,  on  reference  to  the  accompanying  field-book 
in  Plate  X.  to  be  the  beft  way,  as  in  proceeding,  you  meet 
the  objefts  you  have  to  deferibe  in  fucceflion  as  you  advance, 
and  it  affords  a much  greater  facility  in  laying  off  the  off- 
sets from  the  chain-lines,  than  in  the  other  way. 

“ It  is  well  known  that  the  needle  is  frequently  affefted, 
in  the  firft  place,  by  the  atmofphere,  and  liable  to  get  out  of 
order  ; in  the  fecond,  the  chain  being  made  of  iron  as  well 
as  the  arrows,  and  their  not  being  moved  a fufficient  diftance 
in  general,  when  the  theodolite  is  planted  for  taking  an 
angle,  it  may  thereby  be  very  materially  affefted  ; in  the 
third,  ai'ticles  of  iron  or  fteel  may  be  about  the  perfons 
attending  the  furvey,  which  may  have  the  fame  effeft ; in 
the  fourth,  it  may  not  be  found  improbable,  from  the 
very  nature  of  tlie  ground  on  which  a furvey  may  be  carried 
on,  that  veins  of  iron,  or  metallic  ore,  may  exift  under  the 
furface,  which  will  not  fail  to  influence  the  polarity,  to 
the  utter  detriment  of  afeertaining  the  true  bearings  ; and, 
laftly,  without  a vernier,  the  angle  cannot  be  read  with  fufft- 
cient  accuracy, 

“ Trufting  that  the  foregoing  remarks  will  fuffice  to  con- 
vince thofe,  who  may  be  carrying  on  furveys  by  the  needle 
alone,  of  the  danger  of  trufting  to  this  method,  as  well  as  to  pre- 
vent the  ftudent  in  the  profeflion  from  fo  doing,  I now  proceed 
to  fliew,  that  by  taking  the  included  angles  of  the  furvey 
upon  the  lintb  of  the  theodolite,  and  by  carefully  noting 
them  in  the  field  flcetch,  (as  feen  in  the  plate,)  no  fuch  danger 
can  poffibly  exift.  The  following  problem  will  give  fuffi- 
cient proof  of  the  accuracy  of  this  method  of  meafuring  the 
internal  angles  of  any  geometrical  figure,  whatever  may  be 
the  number  of  its  fides  ; viz.  double  the  number  of  fides,  and 
multiply  them  by  90° ; and  then,  if  360°  be  fubtrafted 
from  the  produft,  the  remainder  will  be  the  fum  of  all  the 
internal  angles  ; for  if  we  fuppofe  lines  drawn  from  every 
angle  to  one  common  point  in  or  near  the  middle  of  the 
figure,  there  will  be  as  many  triangles  as  there  are  fides,  and 
the  fum  of  all  the  angles  at  the  apex,  or  point  affumed,  will 
be  360°,  as  will  appear  when  circumferibed  by  a fmall  circle  : 
therefore,  as  every  triangle  contains  1 80°,  the  amount  of  all 
the  triangles  will  be  as  many  times  1 80°  ( or  90°  X 2 ) as 
there  are  bafes,  when  diminillied  by  360°.  In  our  example, 
the  furvey  is  bounded  by  five  chain  lines,  with  as  many  in- 
cluded angles,  and  therefore  the  amount  of  the  angles  will 
be  5 X 90°  X 2\  — 360° ; or  900°  — 360°  = 540°,  agree- 
ably to  the  fubjoined  meafurements  taken  in  the  field  ; viz.. 


At  O 2 
G 4 
G 6 

G 10 


-{ 


85° 
88 
60 
-h  74 
73 

+ 71 


14' 
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©I  - - 87  12 


Total  fum 


540  o 
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E*  Having  faid  io  much  relative  to  die  means  of  applying 
the  theodolite  moft  beneficially,  I lliall  now  explain  an 
example  of  each  of  the  methods  I have  alluded  to  ; in  doing 
which,  I beg  it  may  be  underftood,  that  althougl)  the 
difficulties  I have  enumerated  may  in  fome  cafes  exift, 
yet  it  is  poflible  a furvey  of  moderate  extent  may  be  carried 
on  by  the  needle  with  caution  fufficient  to  obviate  them  ; 
though  I am  fully  fatisfied,  from  experience,  that  the  latter 
method  is  the  mofl  to  be  relied  upon  ; I lhall,  however, 
proceed  to  exemplify  both  in  the  order  before-mentioned. 

“ The  Method  of  ujing  the  Theodolite  in  afcertaining  the 
Bearings  by  the  Needle. — It  will  be  feen  by  the  field- 
book,  that  I commence  at  (ftation)  © i,  at  the  back  of 
the  manfion  : here,  having  the  theodolite  firmly  fixed  in 
the  ground,  by  means  of  the  four  adjufting-fcrews,  I fet 
it  perfeftly  level,  firft  in  the  diredtion  of  the  magnetic 
north,  and  afterwards  at  right  angles  : being  thus  fatis- 
fied, I fet  the  vernier  on  the  upper  limb  correftly  to 
360°  on  the  graduated  circle,  and  loofen  the  fcrew  that 
fixes  the  inftrument.  I then  move  the  graduated  circle 
round  until  I afcertain  that  the  needle  points  to  N.  in 
the  compafs-box,  and  then  tighten  the  fame  fcrew,  which 
prevents  it  from  moving.  Being  now  ready  to  take  the 
bearing  from  © i to  0 2,  I diredl  the  telefcope  to  fome 
objeft  in  that  diredtion,  keeping  as  near  to  the  boundary-fence 
as  can  well  be  admitted,  in  order  to  reduce  the  length  of  the 
offsets  ; and  having  brought  the  crofs-wires  in  the  telefcope 
to  bear  upon  the  objedl,  I then  look  to  fee  what  pait  of  the 
limb  is  cut  by  the  vernier,  which  I find  to  be  330°  2',  and 
in  a north-weft  diredlion.  This  I note  down  as  in  the 
field-book,  and  afterwards  examine  whether  it  is  corredl.  I 
then  diredl  the  chain-man  to  move  forward  towards  that 
objedl,  leaving  a mark  behind,  to  return  to,  and  proceed  by 
firft  taking  the  following  offset  at  00  ; that  is,  at  the  place 
of  commencement,  I find  an  offset  to  the  right  of  86 
links  to  lady  Buckinghamfhh-e’s  fence,  and  40  from  thence 
back  to  the  building,  which  1 note  down.  I then  proceed, 
and  at  212,  I meafure  5 links  to  the  right,  to  a tree;  and 
going  forwards  at  274,  I meafure  2 links  to  the  left,  to 
another  tree,  (which  objedfs  I am  always  induced  to  mark 
in  the  furvey,  for  the  purpofe  of  embellifhing  the  fair  map) ; 
proceeding  onwards  at  310,  the  offset  to  the  corner  of  lady 
Buckinghamfhire’s  fummer-houfe  is  10  ; at  360,  the  chain 
touches  tlie  fence,  confequently  I mark  the  offset  o (no- 
thing) ; at  738,  there  is  an  offset  to  the  left  of  23  links,  to 
a tree  ; and  at  917,  one  to  the  fence  of  13  : continuing  the 
line,  I fet  up  a mark  at  950,  and  write  the  fame  down  in  the 

field-book,  thus  “ ^95^  mark  left,”  meaning  it  for 

a ftation,  to  join  to  hereafter  : I call  it  ftation  being 

the  next  number  following  the  ftation  I am  meafuring  to- 
wards ; and  I inclofe  it  in  a circle,  to  make  it  more  pro- 
minent to  refer  to  ; and  mark  the  950,  the  number  of  links 
on  the  chain-line,  alfo  in  a circle,  that  I may  not  err  in 
plotting  off  the  fituation  of  the  fame.  I then  go  on,  and 
at  960  come  to  the  outer  edge  of  a fmall  clump  of  trees  ; 
at  975,  an  offset  to  the  left  afeertains  the  width  of  the 
clump  that  way  to  be  50  links,  and  one  to  the  right  of  13 
links  to  the  fence ; 986  paffes  the  outer  edge  of  the 
clump  ; at  1031,  an  offset  of  31  links  on  the  left  to  the 
canal;  at  1100,  paffing  clofe  to  the  edge  of  the  canal, 
there  being  no  offset  on  the  left,  I mark  it  o (nothing)  ; 
at  1155,  I crofs  the  gravel-walk,  the  width  of  which  was 
previoufty  noted  in  the  field-book  to  be  8 links  ; and  at 
1180,  T halt,  and  mark  the  offset  to  the  fence  on  the  right 
5 links.  Here  I again  plant  my  theodolite,  as  before, 
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exaftly  over  the  ftation-hole  ; and  after  letting  it  perfectly 
level,  and  having  brought  the  vernier  360°  on  the  circle,  and 
afeertained  that  the  needle  was  coiTedtIy  pointing  to  N.  in 
the  compafs-box,  I tighten  the  fixing  fcrew,  then  move  the 
telefcope  round  gently  to  the  left,  until  the  crofs-wires  cut 
a confpicuous  objefl;  in  the  diredlion  in  which  I mean  to 
proceed,  and  afcertain  that  the  vernier  cuts  235°  7'  in  a 
fouth-weft  diredfion  in  the  box.  This  I note  down  imme- 
diately in  the  field-book,  as  there  reprefented  ; and  after 
examining  that  I had  done  fo  corredtly,  I proceeed  on  to 
meafure  the  line  from  0 2 to  © 4,  taking  the  offsets  right 
and  left,  and  making  the  neceffary  remarks,  to  enable  me  to 
give  a correft  map  and  defeription  of  the  eftate,  and  fo  oa 
throughout  the  furvey.  I have  been  particular  in  the  field- 
book,  which  I truft,  by  the  above  defeription,  will  be  con- 
fidered  to  be  a plain  and  facile  way. 

“ The  Method  of  ufmg  the  Theodolite  in  afcertaining  the  Angles 
upon  the  graduated  Circle,  without  Reference  to  tl>e  Needle. 
— On  commencing,  I plant  the  theodolite  firmly  in  the 
ground,  and  after  adjulting  the  level  perfedlly,  and  fet- 
ting  the  vernier  to  360"  on  the  limb,  I move  the  circle 
round,  until  I afcertain  that  the  needle  in  the  compafs-box 
points  correftly  to  N.  ; then  tightening  the  fcrew  that  fixes 
the  inftrument,  as  before,  I move  the  telefcope  gently 
round  in  the  direftion  of  the  line  to  0 2,  in  doing  which, 
I find  that  the  vernier  cuts  upon  330°  2'  N.W.  This  is  noted 
down,  in  order  to  Ihew  the  bearing  of  the  eftate  upon  the 
map,  and  which,  on  being  dedufted  from  360°,  leaves  an 
angle  to  the  left  of  the  meridian  of  29°  58',  as  ftiewn  in  the 
example:  then  leaving  a mark  at  ftation  0 i,  and  having 
proceeded  along  the  line  to  ftation  © 2,  and  taken  the 
offsets,  and  made  the  neceffary  remarks  in  the  field-book, 
as  in  the  former  method,  on  arriving  at  © 2,  I again 
plant  the  theodolite  firmly  in  the  ground,  and  adjulting  it 
as  before,  move  the  telefcope  round  until  the  crofs-wires 
cut  the  lower  part  of  the  mark  left  at  © i : then  noting  in 
my  field  Iketch  the  number  of  degrees  cut  by  the  vernier 
upon  the  limb,  without  regarding  zero,  I afterwards  move 
the  telefcope  carefully  round  to  the  right,  and  direft  it  to- 
wards © 4 ; and  bringing  the  crofs-wires  in  the  telefcope 
to  cut  the  objeft  propoled  to  be  meafured  to,  I look  and  fee 
the  number  of  degrees  cut  by  the  vernier  on  the  limb,  as 
before  : dedufting  one  from  the  other,  I get  the  2I  at  © 2, 
n)i%.  85°  14';  and  after  having  meafured  the  line,  on  my 
arriving  at  0 4,  I proceed  exaftly  in  a fimilar  way,  by 
firft  looking  back  to  the  laft  ftation,  and  the.n  forward  to 
the  next,  deducing  the  number  of  degrees  and  minutes 
in  one  direftion  from  thofe  read  in  the  other,  which  gives 
the  angle  88°  i8h  Following  this  courfe,  I proceed  on 
the  furvey  until  all  the  angles  and  fides  are  completed. 

“ It  is  neceffary,  however,  before  quitting  each  ftation,  to 
take  particular  care  in  reading  off  the  angles  by  the  vernier, 
and  alfo  in  writing  them  down  correflly  : and  in  this  way 
of  proceeding,  the  trouble  of  adjulting  for  zero  of  the 
vernier  to  360°  at  every  ftation  is  avoided. 

“ By  plotting,  is  underftood  the  making  of  a draught  of 
the  eftate  from  the  field-book  ; and  as  the  inftruments  necef- 
fary to  be  ufed  by  the  furveyor,  in  taking  the  dimenfions 
in  the  field,  are  fuch,  that  he  may  be  enabled  to  afcertain 
diftances  and  angles  corredtly  ; it  naturally  occurs  that 
correfponding  requifites  are  neceffary  to  make  a ground- 
plot,  or  draught  thereof,  for  laying  down  the  quantities  of 
the  feveral  angles,  and  of  the  diftances  meafured  by  the 
chain  upon  paper,  which  are  ufually  accoinplilhed  by  means 
of  the  protradlor  for  the  former,  and  fcales  of  equal  parts 
for  the  latter. 

“ With  refpeft  to  the  protractor,  I have  hitherto  ufed, 
and  recommended  the  young  furveyor  to  ufc,  one  of  eight 
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inches  diameter,  graduated  to  half  a degree,  and  numbered 
from  I to  360°,  to  correfpond  with  my  theodolite,  with  a ver- 
nier to  mark  off  the  angles  to  one  minute  of  a degree,  and 
a projefting  pointer  of  two  inches  and  a half  beyond  the 
outer  radius  of  it,  which  in  general  furveying  will  be  found, 
with  care,  to  be  fufficiently  correft.  This  I had  alfo  from 
Mr.  Cary  of  the  Strand,  together  with  the  fet  of  ivory 
plotting-feales,  of  about  twelve  inches  long,  decimally  divided 
the  whole  length  clofe  by  the  edges,  which  are  chamfered, 
to  lay  clofe  to  the  paper,  and  give  additional  facility  in 
pricking  off  the  chain-lines,  numbered  i,  2,  3,  4,  See.  which 
are  chains  : thefe  again  are  fubdivided  into  tenths,  every 
one  of  which  divifions  are  reckoned  10  links.  The  numbers 
are  fo  placed  as  to  reckon  backwards  and  forwards  for  con- 
vesiience  ; but  the  method  of  ufing  them  is  now  fo  univer- 
fally  known,  and  fo  eafdy  underftood,  as  to  preclude  the 
neceffity  of  any  further  defeription.  I (hall,  tlierefore, 
proceed  direftly  to  ftate  the  method  ufed  by  me  of  trans- 
ferring the  dimeniions  of  the  eftate  from  the  field-book, 
which  is  as  follows  ; viz. 

“ Having  provided  myfelf  with  a fheet  of  drawing-paper 
of  fuflicient  fize,  I proceed  to  draw  a line  acrofs  the  fame 
in  pencil,  which  line  is  nominally  reprefentative  of  the 
magnetic  meridian,  or  that  which  the  needle  in  the  compafs 
box  points  to.  On  a convenient  fituation  on  this  line,  with 
a line  pointer,  I make  a mark  thus  ©,  and  calling  that 
(ftation)  O I,  I lay  the  protraftor  with  its  centre  upon  the 
ftation-point,  and  take  care  that  360°  of  the  protraftor 
cuts  the  line  on  the  northern  fide,  and  180°  the  fouthern 
fide  of  the  meridional  line : I then  turn  the  moveable 

pointer  to  the  left,  until  the  centre  of  the  vernier  thereof 
cuts  330°  2'  on  the  limb  of  the  protraftor,  when  I prefs 
down  the  pointer  fufficiently  hard  to  make  a vifible  mark  ; 
then  taking  off  the  protraAor,  I draw  a fine  line  with  a 
pencil  from  0 i to  the  point  fo  pricked  off ; and  afterwards, 
with  a fcale  of  chains,  mark  off  the  length  of  the  firft  chain- 
line, viz.  1180  links;  I alfo  mark  off  950  links  for  © 3, 
where  a mark  was  left  to  join  to.  Tlus  done,  I draw  a line 
parallel  to  the  firft  magnetic  meridional  line  through  © 2 ; 
when  I put  the  protraCfor  upon  the  fame,  taking  care  that 
the  centre  is  exaftly  upon  © 2,  and  that  360°  and  180° 
exaftly  cut  the  meridional  line  north  and  fouth  refpedfively  ; 
which  being  done,  I move  the  pointer  to  the  left ; and  when 
I find  the  vernier  cuts  235°  7'  on  the  limb,  I again  prefs 
down  the  pointer,  and  make  a fufficient  impreffion  on  the 
paper,  to  which  I draw  a line  from  © 2 : then  taking 
the  fcale,  I prick  off  the  length  of  the  chain-line  from  © 2 
to  © 4,  being  1274  and  alfo  994  links  on  the  fame 

line  from  © 2 to  a mark  left  there,  and  called  in  the  field- 
book  © 5.  I proceed  In  this  manner  until  the  whole  of  the 
bearings  and  chain-lines  are  laid  down,  the  laft  of  which,  or 
the  connecling-line,  viz.  from  © 10  to  © i,  on  being 
laid  down,  and  the  protraftor  having  pricked  off  the 
angle  62°  41'  N.E.,  I draw  the  pencil-line,  and  finding 
that  it  clofes  upon  O i,  both  as  to  bearing  and  diftance,  I 
am  fatisfied  the  whole  is  corredf. 

“ In  laying  down  the  angles  and  chain-lines  of  the  fur- 
vey  taken  by  the  latter  method,  without  the  ufe  of  the 
needle,  little  need  be  faid ; for,  having  firft  drawn  the  mag- 
netic meridian  line,  marked  N.  S.,  a mark  is  made  on  fome 
convenient  part  thereof  for  © i ; then  laying  the  centre  of 
the  protraftor  thereon,  and  360°  and  180°  thereof  cutting 
the  meridian  line  north  and  fouth  refpedtively,  I prick  off 
29°  58'  on  the  left-hand,  or  north-weft  fide,  as  being  the 
relative  bearing  of  © 2 from  © i ; then  drawing  a fine  line, 

I mark  off  the  length  of  the  chain-line,  and  lay  the  centre 
of  the  protraftor  upon  © 2,  and  mark  off  the  4.  between 
O I,  which  I firft  look  back  to,  and  © 4,  the  angle  of 


which,  on  dedufting  the  quantity  of  one  from  that  of  the 
other,  I find  to  be  85°  14' ; this  I prick  off,  and  drawing 
a line  thereto,  I mark  off  the  length  of  the  chain-line  1274 
links,  and  fo  continue  to  proceed  until  the  boundary  is 
finiftied.  I then  proceed  to  mark  off  the  offsets  at  their 
proper  points  in  each  chain-line,  and  connedting  the  points 
of  fuch  offsets,  I have  the  boundary  defined  of  its  true 
ftiape  and  dimenfions,  as  feen  in  the  map.  Laftly,  I call 
up  the  dimenfions  of  the  feveral  triangles  and  offsets,  con- 
fidered  as  fmall  trapezia,  the  method  of  doing  which  has 
been  explained  under  the  word  Chain,  and  find  the  con- 
tents as  expreffed  in  the  fubjoined  table. 


Freehold  in  Hand. 


A.  Manfian,  out-buildings,  flirub-') 

berics,  lawn,  canal,  &c.  &c.  j 

B.  Garden  .... 

C.  Part  of  Pightle  (formerly  1 

Woolley’s)  - - - J 

D.  Adjoining  ftirubbery  and  lawn 

E.  Freehold  part  of  garden 

F.  Stable  - - . - 

G.  Cottage  and  garden 

Total  freehold 

Copyhold  in  Hand. 

A.  R. 

H.  Sheds  and  yard  - - - -00 

I.  Copyhold  pai’t  of  garden  -00 

K.  Woolley’s,  three  acres  -31 

L.  Late  Slatt’s  - - -01 


R.  P. 

1 16 

3 10 

2 13 

0 37 

1 14 

0 2 

1 O 


Total  of  eftate 


3 3 34 
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THEODORE  I.  pope,  in  Biography,  was  the  fon  of  a 
bifhop  of  the  fame  name,  and  born  at  Jerufalem.  He  fuc- 
ceeded  John  IV.  in  the  papal  chair  in  the  year  642.  Of 
this  pope  no  material  circumftance  occurs,  except  his  contro- 
verfyr  with  the  church  at  Conftantinople,  concerning  the 
doftrine  of  the  Monothelites ; and  this  controverfy  is  fo 
little  interefting  to  our  readers,  that  we  fhall  pafs  it  over 
without  any  farther  notice.  Theodore  died  in  the  year  649. 
Befides  fome  letters  relating  to  the  above-mentioned  contro- 
verfy, a memorial  againft  Pyrrhus,  the  depofed  patriarch  of 
Conftantinople,  and  his  errors,  addreffed  to  the  Eaftern 
bilhops,  is  preferved.  Bower. 

Theodore  II.  pope,  a native  of  Rome,  fucceeded  Ro- 
tnanus  about  the  clofe  of  the  year  898.  During  his  pof- 
feffion  of  the  fee,  wliich  he  held  only  for  twenty  days,  he 
caufed  the  body  of  his  predeceffor  Stephen  to  be  taken  out 
of  the  Tyber,  and  interred  in  the  Vatican,  and  declared  all 
his  afts  to  be  legal  and  valid.  Bower. 

Theodore  Lascaris  I.  a Greek  emperor,  was  fon-in- 
law  of  Alexius  Angelus,  who  imprifoned  his  brother  Ifaac 
and  ufurped  the  throne.  Having  valiantly  but  unfuccefs- 
fully  defended  Conftantinople  againft  the  French  and  Vene- 
tians in  the  year  1 204,  he  withdrew  from  the  feene  of  con- 
teft  acrofs  the  Bofphorus,  and  put  himfelf  at  the  head  of  a 
body  of  troops  ; but  when  he  found  that  the  confederates 
were  purfuing  him,  he  fought  refuge  with  the  Turkifh  ful- 
tan  of  Iconium.  Being  joined  by  the  inhabitants  of  Bithy- 
nia,  he  took  poffeffion  of  the  country  from  the  river  Mean- 
der to  the  Euxine  fea,  and  fixed  his  refidence  at  Nice,  where 
he  was  crowned  by  the  patriarch  of  Conftantinople.  When 
his  father-in-law  heard  of  his  fuccefs,  he  went  over  from 
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Greece,  where  he  had  remained  concealed,  to  Afia,  and  un- 
plored  the  afliftance  of  the  fultan  of  Iconium  in  recovering 
that  part  of  his  dominions  of  which  Theodore  had  taken  pof- 
feflion  ; and  having  induced  him  to  march  with  20,000  men, 
he  laid  fiege  to  Antioch  on  the  Meander.  Theodore,  at  the 
head  of  2000  men,  marched  to  its  relief,  and  routed  the  be- 
fiegers.  The  fultan  renewed  the  conteft,  and  fmgling  out 
Theodore,  beat  him  off  his  horfe  ; but  the  emperor  recover- 
ing himfelf,  unhorfed  the  fultan,  cut  off  his  head,  and  plac- 
ing it  on  a pole,  terrified  his  enemies,  fo  that  they  all  fled. 
Alexius  was  carried,  as  a prifoner,  to  Nice,  where  he  was 
confined.  Theodore,  having  made  peace  with  the  Turks, 
formed  a treaty  with  the  Latin  emperor  of  Conftantinople, 
and  fpent  the  remaining  eighteen  years  of  his  reign,  in  fe- 
curing  his  newly-founded  empire,  which  he  tranfmitted  to 
his  defcendants  ; bequeathing  it,  at  his  death,  to  his  foa-in- 
law,  John  Ducas  Vataces.  The  Nicsean  empire  terminated 
■about  fifty -leven  years  after  its  eftablifhment  by  the  elevation 
of  its  polfeffor,  Michael  Palasologus,  to  the  throne  of  Con- 
ftantinople. Anc.  Un.  Hift.  Gibbon.  Gen.  Biog. 

Theodore,  bilhop  of  Mopfueftia  in  Cilicia,  was  prieft,  and 
probably  native,  of  Antioch,  a difciple  of  Diodorus,  and 
an  intimate  friend  of  John  Chryfoftom.  He  was  ordained 
bilhop  in  392  or  394,  and  died  in  428  or  429.  Sozomen 
fays,  that  he  was  well  lldlled  in  the  facred  fcriptures,  and  in 
the  liberal  fciences  of  the  rhetoricians  and  philofophers  : and 
Theodoret  calls  him  the  doftor  of  the  whole  church,  faying 
that  he  was  bilhop  thirty-fix  years,  and  that  he  wrote  againft 
all  herefies,  particularly  thofe  of  Arius,  Eunomius,  and 
Apollinarius.  He  wrote  commentaries  probably  upon  all 
the  books  of  the  Old  and  New  Teftament,  though  two  or 
three  of  them  are  not  particularly  mentioned  : and  in  thefe 
commentaries,  as  Photius  fays,  he  avoided  all  allegorical  in- 
terpretations, and  confined  himfelf  to  the  hiftorical  and  lite- 
ral fenfe.  He  defended  this  mode  in  a work  concerning 
allegory  and  hiftory  againft  Origeri.  Some  have  charged  him 
with  treating  the  book  of  Job,  the  Canticles,  and  the  Pfalms, 
with  difrefpeft ; but  thefe  are  the  accufations  of  his  enemies, 
and  perhaps  founded  in  error,  as  he  aftiially  wrote  com- 
ments on  fome  of  thefe  books.  The  book  of  Job  he  is  faid 
to  have  reprefented  as  written  in  a fabulous  manner,  though 
founded  on  truth  ; the  Canticles  he  is  faid  to  have  confidered 
as  a nuptial  poem,  and  the  Pfalms  as  chiefly  referring  to  the 
hiftory  of  the  times.  His  other  works  were  numerous,  and 
related  to  the  controverfies  of  liis  times,  and  to  various  theo- 
logical dodlrines.  Moll  of  Theodore’s  works  are  now  loft, 
but  fome  fragments  of  them  may  be  found,  chiefly  in  Latin, 
and  perhaps  not  fairly  reprefented,  in  the  Ads  of  the  fecond 
general  council  of  Conftantinople,  or  the  fifth  general  coun- 
cil, held  in  553,  and  alfo  in  Facundus,  and  in  the  Greek 
Chains.  Eabriems  allures  us,  that  his  commentary  upon  the 
Twelve  Prophets  is  ftill  extant  in  manufeript  in  the  empe- 
ro.r’s  library  at  Vienna;  and  Montfaucon  fpeaks  of  its  being 
in  the  library  of  St.  Mark  at  Venice,  as  well  as  in  the  library 
at  Vienna,  and  in  the  Vatican. 

Theodore  was  no  lefs  celebrated  as  a preacher,  than  as  a 
commentator  and  general  writer  : under  the  former  charac- 
ter he  was  admired  at  Antioch,  at  Conftantinople,  and  all 
over  the  Eaft.  Diftingui filed  by  his  learning  and  liberality, 
confidering  the  time  in  wTich  he  lived,  he  has  been  charged 
with  adopting  the  fentiments  of  Neftorius  and  Pelagius  ; and 
fome  moderns  have  called  him  the  parent  both  of  Pelagianifm 
and  Neftorianifm  ; w'hilft  others  allow,  that  he  held  the  Pe- 
lagian principle,  hut  are  of  opinion  that  the  charge  of  Nef- 
torianifm is  not  fo  clear.  The  above-mentioned  council  de- 
voted a conference  to  the  examination  of  Theodore’s  writ- 
ings ; and  began  with  reading  a creed  attributed  to  him  : 


upon  v/hich  the  bifhops  clamoured  for  an  anathema  againft 
his  books  and  his  perfon,  and  againft  all  who  did  not  join  in 
that  anathema.  Several  bifhops,  however,  rofe  in  his  de- 
fence, and  refufed  to  concur  in  the  anathema.  Some  learned 
moderns  have  charged  him  with  adopting  fentiments  con- 
cerning the  perfon  of  Chrift  fimilar  to  thofe  of  the  prefent 
Unitarians  ; but  of  this  fa6l  there  is  no  fatisfatlory  evidence, 
Mofheim,  Lardner. 

Theodore  ofTarfus,  a monk  of  that  city,  was  ordained 
hifhop  by  pope  Vitalian,  and  being  fent  into  England  in  the 
year  668,  at  the  defire  of  king  Egbert,  was  appointed  to 
govern  the  church  of  Canterbury.  In  this  high  ftation  he 
affiduoufly  employed  himfelf  in  fettling  the  faith  and  eccle- 
fiaftical  difeipline  of  England  ; and  after  having  fpent 
twenty  years  iu  the  performance  of  various  important  and 
ufeful  fervices,  he  died  in  690,  at  the  age  of  eighty-eight 
years.  With  a view  to  the  reftoration  of  the  neglefted 
difeipline  of  penance,  he  publifhed  a book  of  canons,  under 
the  title  of  “ Penitential.”  In  this  book,  fins  were  diftri- 
buted  into  various  claffes,  according  to  their  refpeftive  na- 
ture and  aggravation  ; and  various  kinds  of  penance  were 
afligned  to  them  ; forms  of  confolation,  exhortation,  and  ab- 
folution  were  preferibed,  and  other  fuch  matters  refpefting 
difeipline  were  regulated.  This  Penitential  paffed  from 
Britain  to  other  countries,  and  became  the  model  of  fimilar 
works.  It  is  ftill  extant,  in  an  imperfedl  ftate  ; and  an 
edition  of  it  was  publifhed  at  Paris  by  Petit,  in  1679,  4to. 
with  notes  and  differtations,  Dupin.  Mofiieim. 

Theodore  Studita,  an  eminent  ecclefiaftic  of  the  ninth 
century,  was  educated  under  Plato,  head  of  the  monaftery 
upon  mount  Olympus,  the  government  of  which  was  com- 
mitted to  him  in  the  year  795.  By  avowing  his  oppofition 
to  the  marriage  of  Conftantine  Copronymus  to  one  of  the 
maids  of  honour  of  his  wife,  whom  he  had  compelled  for 
this  purpofe  to  take  the  religious  vows,  and  by  his  fepara- 
tion  from  the  communion  of  the  patriarch  of  Conftantinople, 
Theodore  incurred  banilhment ; but  at  the  death  of  the  em- 
peror he  returned,  and  was  appointed  abbot  of  the  monaf- 
tery of  Studa,  in  the  fuburbs  of  Conftantinople.  On  ac- 
count of  his  difapprobation  of  the  decifion  of  a fynod 
which  declared  the  fecond  marriage  of  Conftantine  lawful, 
he  was  banifiied  a fecond  time.  After  the  death  of  the  em- 
peror Nicephorus,  in  81 1,  he  returned  from  banifiiment,  and 
was  reconciled  to  the  patriarch.  For  his  zealous  defence  of 
image-worlhip  in  the  reign  of  Leo,  he  was  banifhed  a third 
time,  and  treated  by  the  emperor  with  great  feverity.  In 
821  the  emperor  Michael  allowed  him  to  return  to  Conftan- 
tinople, where  he  indulged  a freedom  of  fpeech  that  obliged 
him  to  withdraw.  He  died  in  the  year  826,  in  his  fixty- 
feventh  year.  He  was  a man  of  learning,  and  author  of 
many  works,  which  were  publifhed  by  Sinnond,  in  Greek 
and  Latin,  at  the  end  of  his  own  works.  Dupin.  Mofheim. 
Gen.  Biog. 

THEODORET,  a learned  prelate  of  the  Greek  church, 
was  born  at  Antioch  about  the  year  386,  and  placed  at  the 
age  of  feven  in  the  monaftery  of  St.  Euprepius.  He  was 
educated  under  Theodore  of  Mopfueftia  an-d  John  Chry- 
foftom, and  from  his  youth  addifted  himfelf  to  all  the  auf- 
terities  and  exercifes  of  a inonaftic  life.  Upon  the  death  of 
his  parents,  he  diilributed  his  whole  propeily  among  the 
poor.  In  the  year  420,  or  423,  he  was  confecrated,  againft 
liis  own  inclination,  bifhop  of  Cyrus  in  Syria,  in  the  Eu- 
phratenfian  province,  the  inhabitants  of  which  were  ignorant 
and  barbarous,  and  notorious  for  their  fuperftitious  praftices 
and  heretical  errors.  Theodoret  laboured  induftrioufly  and 
fuccefsfully  in  enlightening  and  reforming  them.  In  his 
own  conduct  he  \j'as  an  exemplary  pallor ; and  in  evay 
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thing  that  related  to  his  own  gratification,  he  was  felf- 
denying  and  frugal,  that  he  might  poffefs  more  ample  means 
of  relieving  the  poor  and  promoting  works  of  public  utility. 
No  bifliop  of  his  time  was  more  aftive  in  performing  the 
duties  that  pertained  to  his  profelGon  and  ftation,  or  had 
greater  influence  in  every  kind  of  public  bufinefs,  particu- 
larly of  an  ecclefiaftical  nature.  He  was  prudent  in  counfel, 
pacific  in  his  temper,  and  always  difpofed  to  compromife 
differences  that  occurred,  and  to  recommend  mutual  forbear- 
ance and  union  among  contending  parties.  But  like  other 
pacificators,  he  could  not  efcape  obloquy  and  harfh  treat- 
ment. Between  him  and  Cyril,  however,  an  irreconcileable 
antipathy  fubfifled,  as  was  generally  the  cafe  between  the 
Eaftern  and  Egyptian  bifhops  ; and  this  antipathy  was  mani- 
fefted,  even  after  Cyril’s  death,  by  his  fucceffor  Diofcorus, 
who  caufed  Theodoret  to  be  anathematized,  and  to  be  de- 
pofed  in  a general  fynod  at  Ephefus.  In  the  reign  of  the 
emperor  Marcian,  a general  council  was  alTembled  at  Chal- 
cedon  ; and  this  council  decreed,  that  Theodoret  was  worthy 
to  hold  his  fee,  and  he  was  accordingly  rellored  to  the 
church  of  Cyrus.  He  died,  without  any  fui'ther  moleftation, 
in  the  beginning  of  the  reign  of  the  emperor  Leo,  A.D. 
457  or  458. 

Theodoret  bears  a high  rank  among  the  ancients  as  a 
commentator  on  the  fcriptures  for  the  purity  of  his  Attic 
ftyle,  and  the  clearnefs  and  good  fenfe  of  his  explanations. 
He  wrote  commentaries  upon  moll  parts  of  the  facred  fcrip- 
tures. His  canon  of  the  Old  Teftament  was  very  little,  if 
at  all,  different  from  that  of  the  Jews.  With  regard  to  the 
New  Teftament,  it  appears  that  he  received  only  four  gofpels, 
the  book  of  Afts,  which  he  afcribed  to  St.  Luke,  and  four- 
teen epiftles  of  the  apoftle  Paul,  upon  which  he  wrote  com- 
mentaries ; digefting  them  according  to  the  order  of  time  in 
Tvhich  they  were  written,  and  noticing  the  places  from  which 
they  were  fent.  He  has  feldom  quoted  the  Catholic  epiftles, 
though  they  are  not  wholly  overlooked.  He  feems  to  have 
received  the  epiftle  of  James,  the  firft  of  Peter,  and  the  firft 
of  John  ; but  there  is  no  certain  proof  that  he  received  the 
book  of  the  Revelation,  or  the  other  four  Catholic  epiftles  : 
fo  that  we  may  conclude,  that  his  canon  of  the  New  Tefta- 
ment was  the  fame  with  that  of  the  Syrian  Chriftians.  His 
“ Ecclefiaftical  Hiftory,”  comprifed  in  five  books,  may  be 
confidered  as  a fupplement  to  thofe  of  Socrates  and  Sozo- 
men  ; beginning  where  that  of  Eufebius  ends,  at  the  rife  of 
Arianifm  in  322  or  323,  and  terminating  in  428.  Its  ftyle, 
according  to  Photius,  is  clear  and  fublime,  but  too  much 
abounding  in  metaphors.  It  is  deficient  in  chronological 
precifion,  but  contains  many  valuable  documents,  and  fome 
remarkable  circumftances,  which  other  ecclefiaftical  hifto- 
rians  have  omitted.  His  “ Philotheus,”  or  treatife  on  the 
monaftic  life,  the  genuinenefs  of  which  fome  have  queftioned 
without  fufficient  reafon,  relates  the  aftions  and  extols  the 
piety  of  the  Eaftern  monks,  and  abounds  with  inftances  of 
the  credulity  and  fuperftition  of  the  times.  In  his  work  en- 
titled “ Of  Heretical  Fables,”  in  five  books,  he  diftributes 
the  diftercnt  herefies  into  clafles,  and  concludes  with  a ftate- 
ment  of  the  faith  of  the  Catholic  church.  “ The  Cure  of 
the  falfe  Opinions  of  the  Heathens,”  in  twelve  difcourfes,  is 
a learned  and  valuable  apology  for  Chriftianity.  Lardner  has 
given  copious  extradls  from  this  performance,  which  merit 
high  commendation,  Jlis  other  works  confift  of  letters  and 
trails  on  different  theological  fubjeils.  They  are  all  com- 
prifed in  the  bell  edition  of  his  writings,  which  is  that  of 
Father  Sirmond,  in  lour  vols.  fob  Gr.  and  Lat.  printed  at 
Paris  in  1642.  To  thefe  the  Jefuit  Gamier  added  a fifth  in 
1684,  Beaufobre  gives  the  following  candid  account  of 
7’hcodoret,  “ Theodoret  is,  in  my  opinion,  one  of  the  moft 


valuable  of  the  Fathers.  He  is  learned : he  reafons  well, 
efpecially  in  his  dialogues  againft  the  Greek  herefies  of  his 
times  : he  is  a good  literal  interpreter  of  the  fcriptures.  I 
cannot  but  admire  his  prudence  and  moderation,  when  1 
confider  that  he  ended  his  ecclefiaftical  hiftory  at  the  time 
when  the  Neftorian  difputes,  in  which  he  was  fo  deeply  in- 
terefted,  begun.  But,  I fear,  lus  zeal  againft  heretics  im- 
pofed  upon  him  almoft  as  much,  as  lus  admiration  of  the 
heroes  of  the  Afcetic  life,  with  whom  he  was  charmed. 
Monafteries  have  undoubtedly  fent  forth  great  men  into  the 
world;  but  the  difciples  of  the  monks  contrafted  in  their 
youth  a fuperftitious  difpofition  which  is  fcarcely  ever  fhaken 
off ; and  the  weak  fide  of  this  able  man  feems  to  have  been 
an  exceffive  credulity.”  Dupin.  Moftieim.  Lardner. 
Beaufobre. 

THEODORIC  I.,  king  of  the  Vifigoths,  was  the  fon 
of  Alaric,  and  in  419  fuccee:  d WaUia  in  the  kingdom 
eftablifhed  in  the  fouth  of  France.  After  raifing  the  fiege 
of  Arles,  he  made  peace  with  the  Romans,  and  was  fubfi- 
dized  by  them  in  the  Spanifh  war  ; but  being  defirous  of  I'e- 
newing  his  attempts  in  Gaul,  he  took  an  opportunity,  in 
435,  of  refuming  his  hoftilities  againft  them,  and  laid  fiege 
to  Narbonne  ; but  being  compelled  to  raife  the  fiege,  he 
was  under  a neceffity  of  direfting  his  attention  to  the  fafety 
ofTouloufe,  his  own  capital,  wliich  was  invefted  by  a body 
of  Huns,  under  the  command  of  count  Litorius.  In  a very 
fanguinary  engagement  with  the  affailants,  he  totally  routed 
them,  and  took  Litorius  prifoner  ; who  was  firft  expofed  to 
the  infults  of  the  populace  at  Touloufe,  and  then  thrown 
into  a dungeon,  where  he  died.  After  this  event,  Theodoric 
made  peace  with  the  Romans.  His  rank  among  the  fo- 
vereigns  of  that  period  was  refpeftable  ; and  both  his  fons 
and  daughters  were  well  educated.  The  latter  formed 
matrimonial  connexions  with  the  eldeft  fons  of  the  kings  of 
the  Suevi  and  Vandals,  who  reigned  in  Spain  and  in  Africa. 
But  thefe  connexions  proved  unfortunate.  The  hufband  of 
the  Suevian  princefs  was  maffacred  by  his  brother ; and  the 
Vandal  princefs,  being  fufpeXed  of  a defign  to  poifon  her 
father-in-law,  Genferic,  was  doomed  to  lofe  her  nofe  and 
ears,  and  in  this  mutilated  condition  was  fent  home  to  her 
father.  Theodoric  eagerly  fought  an  opportunity  for  re- 
venging this  cruel  infult.  With  this  view,  the  Vifigoths  and 
Romans  formed  an  alliance  to  refift  Attila  the  Hun,  who, 
inftigated  by  Genferic,  invaded  Gaul  in  441  ; and  Theodo- 
ric, at  the  head  of  his  army,  marched  to  the  relief  of  Orleans, 
which  was  befieged  by  the  Huns.  In  their  way  the  hoftile 
armies  met  on  the  plains  of  Chalons,  and  a dreadful  battle 
enfued.  Theodoric  was  wounded  by  a Goth  in  the  fervice 
of  Attila,  and  being  difmounted,  was  trampled  to  death 
under  the  feet  of  his  own  cavalry.  When  his  body  was 
found,  his  funeral  rites  were  performed  in  the  face  of  the 
retiring  enemy. 

Theodoric,  king  of  the  Oftrogoths,  furnamedthe  Greats 
was  a defeendant  of  the  Gothic  race  of  the  Amali,  and 
born  near  Vienna,  A.D.  455.  At  the  age  of  eight  years, 
he  was  fent  to  Conftantinople  as  a hoftage  for  the  fulfilment 
of  the  fubfidiary  treaty  formed  by  the  emperor  Leo  with 
the  Goths.  Here  he  had  an  opportunity  of  acquiring  that 
charaXer  which  he  fuftained  among  the  princes  of  that  age  : 
but  his  means  of  inftruXion  muft  have  been  vei-y  limited, 
when  it  is  confidered  that,  though  he  excelled  in  all  military 
exercifes,  he  was  fo  badly  taught,  as  not  to  be  able  to  write 
his  own  name.  After  ten  years’  refidence  at  the  court  of 
Leo,  he  returned  to  his  father,  Theodomir,  who  was  then 
the  foie  ruler  of  the  Oftrogoths,  in  whofe  fervice  he  diftin- 
guiflied  himfelf  by  his  martial  fpirit.  Upon  the  death  of  his 
father,  in  475,  the  crown  devolved  on  Theodoric.  The  em- 
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pcror  Zeno,  wifhing  to  fecure  the  attachment  of  the  young 
prince,  invited  him  to  his  court,  and  conferred  upon  him  the 
rank  of  patrician.  After  having  rendered  fubftantial  fervice 
to  the  emperor,  he  was  reduced  to  the  necefiity  of  deferting 
the  Roman  caufe,  and  forming  an  alliance  with  Theodoric, 
the  fon  of  Ti'iarius.  Having  been  altogether  neglefted  by 
Zeno,  he  marched  in  an  hoftile  manner  into  the  fertile  pro- 
vinces of  Thrace,  which  he  laid  wafte  with  wanton  cruelty. 
In  the  war  that  enfued  between  the  empire  and  the  Goths,  a 
variety  of  events  occurred  ; but,  upon  tlie  whole,  Theo- 
doric became  more  and  more  formidable,  and  by  the  death 
of  the  fon  of  Triarius,  he  was  placed  at  the  head  of  his  na- 
tion. Such  was  the  power  he  acquired,  that  the  emperor 
found  it  neceifary  to  cede  to  him  part  of  Lower  Moefia 
and  Lower  Dacia,  and  to  honour  him  with  the  confulate, 
which  ofRce  he  difcharged  at  Conftantinople.  But  con- 
ceiving that  he  was  an  objedl  of  jealoufy,  and  that  his  life 
was  in  danger,  he  withdi'ew  into  Thrace,  and  afterwards 
avowed  himfelf  an  undifguifed  enemy  to  the  empire.  De- 
clining to  lay  fiege  to  Conftantinople,  he  determined,  as  it  is 
faid,  at  the  fuggeftion  of  Zeno,  to  turn  his  forces  againft 
Odoacer,  who  having  depofed  Auguftulus,  the  laft  Weftern 
emperor,  had  aifumed  the  title  of  king  of  Italy. 

In  the  year  488,  Theodoric,  having  collefted  together  all 
the  fwarms  of  Goths  that  had  fuccellively  arrived  on  the 
frontiers  of  the  empire,  fet  out  on  his  Italian  expedition  ; 
and  after  encountering  many  difficulties  in  his  progrefs,  de- 
fcended  from  the  Italian  alps,  and  reached  the  banks  of  the 
Sontius  near  Aquileia.  Here,  in  Auguft  489,  he  attacked 
Odoacer’s  numerous  hoft,  and  foi-ced  him  to  retreat  as  far  as 
the  plains  of  Verona.  The  refult  of  a fecond  engagement 
was  a complete  viftory  on  the  part  of  the  Goths,  which 
compelled  Odoacer  and  his  fugitives  to  take  refuge  within  the 
walls  of  Ravenna,  while  the  conqueror  obtained  polTeffion 
of  the  cities  of  Pavia  and  Milan.  But,  as  the  fortune  of  war 
is  uncertain,  one  of  Odoacer’s  commanders,  having  deferted. 
to  Theodoric,  proved  treacherous,  and  induced  feveral  of 
the  officers  of  the  Gothic  king  to  join  his  former  mafter. 
Odoacer,  having  alfo  gained  an  acceffion  of  other  fugitives 
from  the  Gothic  fervice,  recovered  Milan,  and  obliged 
Theodoric  to  immure  himfelf  in  Pavia.  Theodoric,  how- 
ever, in  this  crifis  of  danger,  obtained  a powerful  reinforce- 
ment from  Alaric  II.  king  of  the  Vifigoths,  fettled  in  Gaul, 
and  attacking  Odoacer  on  the  Addna,  totally  defeated  him. 
Upon  this  difafter,  Odoacer  fled  to  Ravenna  ; where,  in  the 
autumn  of  492,  he  was  belieged  by  Theodoric,  who  had 
made  himfelf  mafter  of  all  Italy,  except  this  city.  In  the 
following  fpring,  Odoacer  was  reduced  to  the  neceffity  of 
propofing  terms  of  accommodation,  with  which  Theodoric 
complied ; and  the  confequence  was  the  furrender  of  Ra- 
venna to  the  Gothic  army.  It  was  ftipulated  between  thefe 
two  fovereigns,  that  they  ffiould  govern  Italy  with  equal 
authority.  Such  a llipulation  was  not  likely  to  produce  any 
permanent  effeft  ; and  it  was  very  foon  violated  on  the  part 
of  Theodoric,  by  an  aft  which  entails  on  his  memory  eternal 
difhonour.  Having  invited  Odoacer  to  a banquet,  he  ftabbed 
him,  as  it  is  faid,  with  his  own  hand,  under  a pretext  that 
his  dead  rival  had  formed  a fimilar  defign  with  regard  to  him- 
felf. After  this  event,  Theodoric  aifumed  the  enfigns  of 
royalty,  and  caufed  himfelf  to  be  proclaimed  by  his  army 
“ king  of  Italy.”  This  affumption  was  reluftantly  con- 
firmed by  Anaftaflus,  the  fucceffor  of  Zeno.  The  manner 
in  which  he  exercifed  the  royal  authority,  however  unwar- 
rantable the  means  by  which  he  acquired  it,  placed  him  tar 
above  all  the  fovereigns  of  that  age.  Sicily  having  been 
united  to  Italy  by  a voluntary  celfion,  Theodoric  ffieathcd 
the  fword  of  war,  and  cultivated  alliances  with  neighbour- 
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ing  powers  for  the  feCurity  of  his  kingdom.  He  eftabliffied 
peace  with  the  imperial  court  at  Conftantinople,  married  a 
daughter  of  the  king  of  the  Franks,  and  beftowed  his  own- 
two  daughters  by  a concubine,  one  on  the  king  of  the  Vili- 
goths,  and  the  other  on  the  fon  of  the  king  of  the  Burgun- 
dians, and  his  filter  on  the  king  of  the  Vandals.  He  fe- 
cured  the  attachment  of  his  foldiers  by  affigning  to  them  a 
third  part  of  the  lands  of  Italy ; and  he  reftrifted  the  mili- 
tary profeffion  to  his  countrymen  the  Goths,  whilft  he  encou- 
raged induftry  and  the  arts  of  peace  among  his  Italian  fub- 
jefts.  The  Goths  held  their  lands  and  benefices  as  a mili- 
tary ftipend,  in  conlideration  of  which  they  were  engaged  to 
march  on  a fummons  under  their  provincial  officers  : and  the 
whole  extent  of  Italy  was  diftributed  into  the  quarters  of  a 
well-regulated  camp.  Tlic  civil  offices  were  committed  to 
the  native  Italians  ; and  the  form  of  government,  and  diftri- 
bution  of  magiftracies  and  of  provinces,  which  had  pre- 
vailed under  the  emjierors,  were  continued  ; fo  that  the  tranf- 
fer  of  power  from  the  Romans  to  the  Goths  was  fcarcely 
perceived.  The  taxes  remained  the  fame,  and  on  occafion  of 
any  public  calamity,  were  remitted.  He  fixed  his  ordinary 
refidence  at  Raveima  ; and  when  he  removed  his  court,  it 
was  to  Verona.  In  the  year  500  he  'fifited  Rome,  and  w^as 
treated  with  refpeft.  He  ilTued  edifts  for  preventing  the 
demohtion  of  ancient  monuments,  and  appropriated  reve- 
nues to  the  repair  of  public  edifices.  He  decorated  other 
cities  of  Italy  ; and  it  has  been  faid,  that,  after  the  llourilh- 
ing  times  of  Rome,  this  country  was  never  fo  profperous  and 
happy.  He  provided  a fleet  for  guarding  the  country  againft 
maritime  attacks  : and  thofe  wars  by  land  in  which  he  en- 
gaged, were  terminated  without  difturbing  the  peace  and  ha- 
zarding the  fecurity  of  Italy.  By  his  prudent  conduft,  and 
military  achievements,  he  maintained  the  balance  of  power 
in  the  Weft,  till  it  was  overthrown  by  the  ambition  of  Clovis, 
who  defeated  and  put  to  death  Alaric,  the  Vifigoth  king  : 
neverthelefs  he  faved  the  remainder  of  his  family  and  people, 
and  checked  the  career  of  the  Franks. 

Theodoric,  with  regard  to  his  religious  fentiments  and 
profeffion,  was  an  Arian  ; but  he  mani:  felled  no  ardent  zeal 
for  making  profelytes  to  his  own  opinions,  nor  did  he  moleft 
others  in  their  profeffion.  Such  w'as  the  government  of 
Theodoric,  that  it  reflefted  a ffiort-lived  luftre  on  the  Gothic 
name,  and  eftabliffied  an  era  of  public  happinefs  which  it  is 
pleafing  to  contemplate.  His  fecretaiy  Caffiodorus,  who  was 
himfelf  a man  of  erudition,  and  who  caufed  his  untaught 
mafter  to  patronize  literatiu-e,  has  recorded  in  his  twelve 
books  of  Epiftles,  the  events  at  which  we  have  here  glanced. 
It  mult  not  be  difguifed,  however,  that  the  reign  of  Theo- 
doric was  not  exempt  from  the  evils  infeparable  from  a def- 
potifm  upheld  by  military  power.  The  yoke  of  a foreigner 
was  galling  ; and  more  efpecially  that  of  a foreigner  who 
was  confidered  as  a barbarian  and  a heretic.  The  tolerant 
principles  of  Theodoric  did  not  accord  wnth  the  orthodox 
zeal  of  his  fubjefts  ; and  his  puniffiment  of  fome  outrages 
committed  againft  the  Jew's,  who  were  fettled  in  the  cities  of 
Italy,  was  reprefented  as  a perfecution  of  tJie  church.  An 
intolerant  edift  againft  the  Arians,  iffued  by  the  Byzantine 
court,  provoked  the  king  to  retaliate  on  the  Catholics  under 
his  jurifdiftion  ; and  ffiortly  before  his  death  an  order  W'as 
prepared  to  forbid  the  exercife  of  the  Catholic  worfliip  in 
Italy  after  a certain  day.  In  the  mean  time,  jealoufies  of  the  fe- 
natorial  party  in  Rome,  and  of  their  conneftion  with  the  impe- 
rial  court,  took  pofleffion  of  the  mind  of  Theodoric,  who  was 
made  fufpicious  by  age  ; and  an  inftance  of  tymanny  inflifted 
upon  tw'o  exemplary  charafters,  fays  one  of  his  biographers, 
is  unhappily  the  laft  adl  recorded  of  a fovereign  diftinguiffied 
for  the  mildiiefs  and  equity  of  his  adminiftration.  For  an  ac- 
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f'ount  of  the  circumftances  to  which  we  here  refer,  fee  the  ar- 
ticle Boetjiius.  Theodoric,  at  the  clofe  of  life,  refle£fed 
without  doubt  with  remorfe  and  felf-reproach  on  his  conduft 
towards  Boethius  and  Symuiachus.  It  is  faid  that,  whilft  he 
was  fitting  at  table,  he  perceived  the  gaping  head  of  a large 
fifh,  which  was  ferved  up  before  him,  and  at  the  fight  ex- 
claimed, that  he  beheld  the  angry  and  menacing  countenance 
of  Symmachus.  Then  probably  did  that  fever  commence, 
which  being  attended  with  a dyfentery,  terminated  his  life 
within  three  days,  Auguft,  A.D.  526,  in  theyzd  year  of 
his  age,  and  the  34th  of  his  reign,  dating  its  commencement 
with  the  death  of  Odoacer.  His  dominions  were  divided  by 
his  teftament  between  his  two  grandfons,  Amalaric  and  Atha- 
naric,  alfigning  the  Rhone  as  their  boundary  ; and  the  guar- 
dian fhip  of  the  latter,  who  was  king  of  Italy,  was  entrufted 
with  his  daughter  Amalafuntha.  He  eredfed  to  his  memory 
a fplendid  monument  in  a confpicuous  fituation  above  the 
city  of  Ravenna.  Anc.  Un.  Hift.  Gibbon’s  Rom.  Hilt. 
Gen.  Biog. 

Theodoric,  or  Thierry  ofNiem,  an  ecclefiaftiral  writer, 
was  born  at  Paderborn,  and  ferved  Gregory  XI.  Urban  VII. 
and  feveral  fucceeding  popes,  as  under-fecretary.  The  time 
in  which  he  lived  may  be  inferred  from  his  “ Hillory  of  the 
Schifm  of  the  Popes,”  written  between  the  years  1400  and 
1410 ; in  w’hich  workhe  fays  that  he  had  lived  near  thirty  years 
atthecourt  of  Rome,  and  that  being  then  worn  down  with  age, 
it  was  his  intention  to  withdraw  from  public  bufinefs.  This 
•work,  compofed  in  Latin,  comprifed,  in  three  books,  the 
interval  from  the  death  of  Gregory  XI.  to  the  eledfion  of 
Alexander  V.  Another  work  relating  to  the  fame  fubjedf 
was  entitled  “ Nemus  Unionis.”  In  1412  he  publilhed  a 
“ Treatife  on  the  Rights  and  Privileges  of  the  Emperors  in 
the  Inveftiture  of  Bilhops  and  Abbots.”  He  alfo  wrote 
a journal  of  the  proceedings  of  the  council  of  Conftance, 
ending  in  June  1416,  in  which  year  he  died.  From  his  own 
obfervation,  he  exhibits  a (hocking  pidfure  of  the  court  of 
Rome,  and  the  clergy  of  that  period.  Dupin.  Moreri. 

THEODOROPOLIS,  in  Ancient  Geography,  a town 
of  Moefia,  founded  by  the  emperor  Juftinian,  who  called  it 
after  the  name  of  bis  wife. 

THEODORUS,  in  Biography,  a Cyrenaic  philofopher, 
was  a difciple  of  Anicerris,  and  for  fpeaking  freely  concern- 
ing the  gods,  he  was  ftigmatifed  with  the  appellation  of 
Atheill,  and  banifhed  from  Gyrene.  At  Athens,  where  he 
fought  refuge,  he  was  protedted  by  Demetrius  Phalereus, 
and  gained  accefs  to  the  court  of  Ptolemy  Lagis.  After- 
wards, upon  his  return  to  Athens,  he  is  faid  to  have  fuffered 
death  by  hemlock  ; but  it  has  been  difputed  whether  atheifm, 
or  contempt  of  the  Grecian  fuperllitions,  was  the  caufe  of 
his  death.  He  is  joined  by  Sextus  Empiricus  with  Eume- 
rus,  and  others,  who  maintamed,  that  thofe  who  were 
efteemed  gods,  were  men  who  had  poffeffed  great  power  on 
earth  ; and  Clemens  Alexandrinus  expreffes  his  furprife,  that 
Eumerus,  Nicanor,  Diagoras,  Theodorus,  and  others,  who 
had  lived  virtuoully,  Ihould  be  pronounced  atheifts  from 
their  oppofition  to  gentile  polytheifm.  Brucker  by  Enfield, 
Yol.  i. 

Theodorus,  an  Athenian  flute-maker,  the  father  of 
Ifocrates  the  orator.  How  great  the  demand  was  at 
this  time  for  flutes  at  Athens,  may  be  conceived  from  a 
circumftance  mentioned  by  Plutarch  in  his  life  of  the  orator. 
His  father,  fays  he,  acquired  wealth  fufflcient  by  his  bufi- 
nefs,not  only  to  educate  his  children  in  a liberal  manner,  but 
alfo  to  bear  one  of  the  heavieft  publiq  burdens  to  which  an 
Athenian  citizen  was  liable  ; tha^of'furnilhing  a choir  or 
chorus  for  his  tribe,  or  ward,  at  fSIlivals  and  religious  cere- 
monies. See  IsMENiAS. 
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THEODOSIA,  in  Ancient  Geography,  a town  fituate4 
on  the  S.E.  coaft  of  the  Tauric  Cherfonefus.  See  Caffa. 
— Alfo,  a town  of  Afia,  in  the  Greater  Armenia. 

THEODOSIOPOLIS,  a town  of  Afia,  in  the  Greater 
Armenia,  on  the  frontiers  of  Perfarmenia. — Alfo,  a town  of 
Afia,  in  Mefopotamia,  upon  the  river  Chaborras. 

THEODOSIUS  I.  furnamed  the  Great,  in  Biography,  a 
Roman  emperor,  was  the  fon  of  an  eminent  general  of  the 
fame  name,  who  was  executed  for  treafon  at  Carthage  in  the 
year  376.  He  was  born  about  the  year  346,  as  fome  fay, 
at  Caucha,  in  Gallicia,  or  according  to  others,  at  Italica,  near 
Seville.  His  education  was  liberd,  and  he  learned  the  art 
of  war  by  ferving  under  his  father,  both  in  Britain  and  in 
Africa.  The  death  of  his  father  put  a temporary  Hop  to 
his  military  career,  and  he  retired  to  Spain  for  the  improve- 
ment of  his  mind  and  the  culture  of  his  paternal  eftate. 
He  was  in  this  fituation  when  the  emperor  Valens  was 
killed  in  battle,  and  the  empire  was  left  in  great  danger. 
Thus  circumftanced,  the  other  emperor,  Gratian,  fent  for 
Theodofius,  and  in  January,  A.D.  379,  declared  him  his 
partner  in  the  empire.  To  him  was  committed  the  care  of 
Thrace  and  the  eallern  provinces,  threatened  at  this  time  by 
numerous  bands  of  barbarians.  The  refult  of  his  campaign 
was,  that  fome  of  the  Goths  fubmitted  to  his  authority, 
and  the  reft  evacuated  Thrace.  Having  been  baptized  in 
the  fecond  year  of  his  reign,  in  confequence  of  a dangerous 
difeafe,  he  became  a zealous  advocate  for  the  orthodoxy  of 
the  church,  and  was  much  applauded  by  the  Catholics. 
He  ilfued  an  edifl,  enjoining  the  fubjedls  of  his  government 
to  adiiere  ftedfaftly  to  the  rehgion  taught  by  St.  Peter, 
which  alferts  the  foie  deity  of  the  Father,  the  Son,  and  the 
Holy  Ghoft,  under  an  equal  majefty  and  a pious  Trinity  ; 
and  to  affume  the  title  of  Catholic  Chriftians,  all  other 
perfons  who  did  not  embrace  this  dodtrine  being  branded  as 
infamous  heretics,  and  their  churches  being  declared  conven- 
ticles. It  alfo  announces,  that  befides  the  condemnation  of 
divine  juftice,  thefe  perfons  mull  expedf  the  fevere  penalties 
which  his  authority,  guided  by  heavenly  wifdom,  lhall  think 
proper  to  inflidf  upon  them.  This  declaration,  fo  incompa- 
tible with  the  genuine  fpirit  of  the  religion  and  the  pro- 
fellion  in  which  he  had  been  initiated,  was  followed  by  corre- 
fpondent  deeds.  When  he  entered  Conftantinople,  after 
the  campaign  of  380,  his  firll  aft  was  to  remove  the  patri- 
arch Demophilus,  and  to  offer  him  the  alternative  of  fub- 
feribing  the  Nicene  creed,  orrefigning  alibis  dignities  to  the 
orthodox  party.  The  patriarch  nobly  chofe  the  latter  alter- 
native, and  withdrew  into  exile.  Soon  after  he  iflued  a 
decree  for  expelling  from  their  churches  all  the  clergy  who 
refufed  to  accept  the  Nicene  creed,  and  he  appointed  a mi- 
litary force  for  the  execution  of  it.  By  thefe  meafures  the 
emperor  fucceeded,  without  tumult  or  bloodflied,  in  eftabli/h- 
ing,  through  the  provinces  of  the  Eaft,  the  Catholic  faith 
upon  the  ruins  of  Arianifm.  So  afliduous  was  the  emperor 
in  this  exercife  of  his  zeal,  that  he  is  faid  to  have  promul- 
gated, in  fifteen  years,  at  leaft  fifteen  penal  edifts  againft 
heretics,  fome  of  which  denounced  capital  punilhment : and 
it  is  moreover  afferted,  that  the  office  of  inquifitors  of  the 
faith  was  firll  inllituted  in  lus  reign.  It  has  been  affirmed, 
however,  that  he  chiefly  meant  intimidation,  and  that  the 
threatened  penalties  were  feldom  carried  into  effeft. 

The  military  ardour  of  this  emperor  feems  to  have  been 
exerciled  with  greater  prudence  than  his  religious  zeal.  In 
order  to  liberate  the  provinces  from  the  barbarians,  he  con- 
trived to  weaken  their  llrength  by  fomenting  divifions 
among  tlieir  chiefs,  and  he  conciliated  others  by  his  genc- 
rofity  : fo  that  about  four  years  after  the  death  of  V3ens, 
he  figned  a capitulation  with  the  whole  nation  of  the  Goths ; 
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snd  as  their  own  country  was  occupied  by  the  Huns,  he 
permitted  tliem  to  fettle  in  Tlirace  and  Moefia,  with  exemp- 
tions from  tribute  and  taxes.  With  Maximus,  who  had 
revolted  againft  the  emperor  Gratian,  Theodofius  entered 
into  a treaty,  by  wlrich  it  was  ftipulated  that  the  ufurper 
fhould  retain  the  countries  beyond  the  Alps,  and  that  Valen- 
tinian,  the  brother  of  Gratian,  fhould  be  fecured  in  the  pof- 
felTion  of  the  remaining  part  of  the  Weftern  empire.  Maxi- 
mus was  acknowledged  by  Theodofius  as  his  colleague  in  the 
Roman  empire,  and  Arcadius,  the  fon  of  Theodofius,  though 
anly  eight  years  of  age,  was  admitted  to  a fliare  in  the  purple. 
At  this  time  Theodofius  ilTued  fome  fevere  edicts  againft 
heathen  idolatry  : and  he  paffed  a law  againft  the  marriage 
of  coufins-german,  which  condemned  both  parties  to  be 
burnt  alive,  and  which  declared  their  children  illegitimate. 
In  386,  the  Gruthungi,or  Oftrogoths,  in  their  attempt  to  pafs 
the  Danube,  were  defeated  with  great  flaughter.  In  387, 
Maximus  invaded  Italy  ; and  Valentinian,  deferted  by  his 
fubjefts,  took  refuge  in  the  dominions  of  Theodofius,  who 
married  Galla,  the  filler  of  that  emperor.  In  this  year  the 
people  of  Antioch,  having  without  effeft  remonftrated 
againft  the  proceedings  of  1 heodofius,  both  as  to  religious 
matters  and  the  impofition  of  an  extraordinary  tax,  broke 
out  into  an  infurreftion  ; threatened  the  life  of  the  governor ; 
and,  difappointed  in  this  effort  of  their  rage,  demolilhed  the 
ftatues  of  the  emperor  and  his  family.  Theodofius,  in  tlie  firft 
tranfports  of  refentnrent,  upon  receiving  intelligence  of  their 
conduft,  ordered  the  city  to  be  laid  in  afhes,  and  all  the  inha- 
bitants, without  diferimination  of  age  or  fex,  to  be  put  to 
the  fword.  Upon  cooler  refleftion  he  revoked  this  languin- 
ary  order,  and  contented  himfelf  with  degrading  Antioch 
from  the  rank  of  "a  city,  and  depriving  the  inhabitants  of 
their  euftomary  largefs  of  bread.  Thofe  wdio  upon  inquiry 
were  found  guilty,  were  condemned  to  death.  But  by  the 
interceffion  of  the  biftiop  of  Antioch,  and  other  holy  men, 
the  culprits  were  pardoned,  and  the  city  reftored  to  all  its 
privileges. 

Theodofius,  on  a vifit  to  Valentinian  at  Theffalonica,  pre- 
vailed on  him  to  renounce  Arianifm,  and  to  adopt  theNicene 
faith ; and  determined  to  take  up  arms  in  his  caufe  againft  Maxi- 
mus. After  feveral  fuccefsful  encounters  with  the  ufurper, 
he  was  defpoiled  of  all  his  imperial  ornaments,  and  dragged 
like  a malefaftor  into  the  prefence  of  Theodofius,  who 
caufed  him  to  be  beheaded.  His  fon  Viftor  was  alfo  put 
to  death  ; and  the  civil  war  terminated  A.D.  388.  In  con- 
fequence  of  thefe  events,  Theodofius  became  the  foie  head 
of  the  Roman  world;  and  he  invefted  the  fon  of  Valen- 
tinian, now  a minor,  with  the  fovereignty  of  the  provinces 
wrefted  from  him  by  Maximus,  and  alfo  with  the  poffeffion 
of  Gaul,  Spain,  and  Britain,  of  which  Gratian  had  been  de- 
prived by  this  ufurper.  Theodofius  remained  three  years 
in  Italy,  giving  vigour  to  the  law,  correfting  abufes,  and 
adopting  a variety  of  meafures  for  totally  eradicating  pa- 
ganilm. 

In  390,  a fedition  took  place  at  Theffalonica,  which  was 
followed  by  many  difaftrous  confequences,  and  by  the  ex- 
ercife  of  a degree  of  cruelty,  which  the  emperor  was  obliged 
to  expiate  by  a public  penance.  About  this  time  he  took 
advantage  of  a religious  tumult  at  Alexandria  for  demolifli- 
ing  the  famous  temple  of  Serapis,  and  of  all  the  heathen 
temples  throughout  Egypt.  He  alfo  iffued  a final  ediift 
againft  the  aneient  worlliip. 

In  392,  the  emperor  Valentinian  w'as  murdered  by  his,  ge- 
neral Arbogaftes,  and  Eugenius  was  placed  on  the  throne. 
When  this  meafure  was  announced  to  Theodofius,  he  prepared 
for  war  ; and  having  obtained  a favourable  anfwer  from 
a holy  hermit  in  Thebais,  whom  he  confulted,  iffued  new 


ediifts  againft  herefy,  and  abrogated  the  ancient  penalties  of 
treafon  againft  thofe  who  uttered  feditioas  words  againft  the 
prince  ; he  openly  took  up  arms,  A.D.  394,  and  forcing  the 
paffage  of  the  Alps,  defeended  into  Italy.  He  met  Euge- 
nius and  Arbogaftes  with  a great  force,  and  after  feveral 
conflifts,  Eugenius  w^as  totally  defeated,  and  put  to  death 
by  the  foldiers.  His  childi’en,  however,  and  thofe  of  Arbo- 
gaftes, who  put  an  end  to  his  own  life  after  the  battle, 
were  treated  humanely,  and  removed  to  their  paternal  pof- 
feffions. 

After  this  fuccefs,  Theodofius  fent  for  his  fon  Honorius  to 
Milan,  and  declared  him  emperor  of  the  Weft  ; Arcadius 
having  been  already  put  in  poffeffion  of  the  Eaftern  empire. 
In  January  395,  Theodofius  terminated  his  life  by  a dropfical 
diforder  at  Milan,  at  t*he  age  of  fifty  years,  and  at  the  ciofe 
of  the  fixteenth  year  of  his  reign. 

The  name  of  Theodofius  has  been  celebrated,  bpt  his  cha- 
racter has  been  very  differently  appreciated.  Politically  con- 
fidered,  whilft  it  exhibits  many  virtues  and  excellencies,  it  is 
chargeable  with  many  errors  and  obbquities.  Conne&sd 
with  the  ecclefiaftical  interefts  of  the  period  in  which  he  lived, 
his  conduCI  on  various  occafions  was  altogether  indefenfible  5 
and  we  may  add,  that  how  much  foever  he  has  been  extolled 
by  partial  hiftorians,  his  bigotry  and  intolerance  were  very 
reprehenfible.  Anc.  Un.  Hill.  Gibbon’s  Rom.  Hift. 
Gen.  Biog. 

Theodosius  II.,  fon  of  the  emperor  Arcadius,  and  grand- 
fon  of  the  preceding  Theodofius,  was  born  in  the  year  401  ; 
and  being  of  feeble  faculties,  was  educated  merely  to  fuftain 
the  pageantry  of  a tlmone  ; or,  as  Mr.  Gibbon  expreffes  it, 
“ to  reprefent  with  grace  and  dignity  the  external  figure  of 
a Roman  emperor.”  His  only  aClive  purfuit  was  hunting  ; 
and  his  more  private  exercifes  were  painting  and  carving, 
making  elegant  tranferipts  of  religious  books,  and  finging 
plalms.  He  alfo  failed,  gave  credit  to  miracles  and  doc- 
trines prefented  to  his  faith,  and  paid  due  homage  to  all 
the  dead  and  living  faints  of  the  Catholic  church.  His  dif- 
pofition  was  gentle  and  kind  ; in  his  conduCl  he  was  free 
from  vices,  and  yet,  as  his  biographer  fays,  “ he  did  not  rife 
to  virtues.”  Upon  his  father’s  death,  A.D.  408,  he  fuc- 
ceeded  him  in  the  Eaftern  empire.  To  the  influence  of  his 
filler  Pulcheria,  fuperior  in  talents  to  himfelf,  he  implicitly 
fubmitted  ; and  in  414  he  raifed  Ter  to  the  rank  of  Au- 
gufta,  and  entrufted  with  her  the  reins  of  government.  By 
her  feledlion  and  recommendation  he  married,  A.D.  42 1 , the 
celebrated  Athanais,  aftewards  named  Eudocia.  The  war 
which  broke  out  in  422,  in  confequence  of  a perfecution  ex- 
cited by  the  Magi  againft  the  Chriftians,  terminated  in  a 
truce  of  a hundred  years,  and  a divifion  of  the  kingdom  of 
Armenia  between  the  contending  powers.  On  the  death  of 
the  emperor  Honorius,  10423,  the  throne  of  the  Weft  was 
ufurped  by  John  ; but  Theodofius  reftored  it  to  its  proper 
heir,  Valentinian  III.,  who  afterwards  married  his  daughter. 
When  Attila  made  an  irruption  into  the  Roman  empire,  he 
was  oppofed  by  Theodofius,  whofe  armies  were  repeatedly 
defeated  : and  Theodofius  himfelf  was  compelled  in  446  to 
make  a humiliating  treaty  with  the  king  of  the  Huns.  By 
one  of  Iris  favourites,  the  eunuch  Chryfaphius,  he  was  induced 
to  free  himfelf  from  Attila  by  affaffmation,  but  the  treachery 
was  defeated,  and  he  received  a juft  and  fevere  reprimand  from 
the  barbarian.  Soon  jifter  this  mortification,  he  died  in  confe- 
quence of  a fall  from  his  horfe,  A.D.  450,  in  the  fiftieth  year 
of  his  age.  What  his  grandfather  had  done  towards  the  fub^ 
verfion  of  the  Pagan  religion  in  the  Eaft,  Theodofius  com- 
pleted. He  always  approved  himfelf  a dutiful  fon  of  the 
church,  but  he  is  faid  to  have  favoured  the  Eutychian  herefy. 
His  principal  merit  was  the  publication,  A.D.  438,  of  the 
3 P 2 “ Theodofiaa 
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“ Tkeodofian  Code.”  Anc.  Un.  Hift.  Gibbon.  Gen. 

Theodosius,  an  eminent  mathematician,  was  born  at  Tri- 
poli, and  fiourifhed  about  the  fecond  or  third  century.  On 
the  doftrine  of  the  Sphere  he  wrote  three  books,  containing  a 
confiderable  number  of  propofitions,  demonftrated  in  the  pure 
geometrical  manner  of  the  ancients,  and  ettablifhing  the  geo- 
metrical principles  of  aftronomy.  Ptolemy  and  fucceeding 
writers  availed  themfelvesof  thefe  books, which  were  tranllated 
by  the  Arabians  from  the  original  Greek  into  their  own  lan- 
guage. They  were  afterwards  tranllated  from  the  Arabic 
into  Latin,  and  printed  at  Venice  ; but  the  defeats  of  the 
Arabic  verlion  were  fupplied  in  a more  complete  edition, 
publilhed  in  Greek  and  Latin  at  Paris  in  1556,  4to.  by  John 
Pena,  regius  profeffor  of  aftronomy.  On  this  work  there 
have  been  many  comments  ; but  the  edition  of  Theodolius’s 
Spherics  now  generallyufed  is  that  of  Dr.  Barrow,  publilhed 
in  1675,  illuftrated  and  demonftrated  in  a new  and  concife 
method.  Theodofius  was  alfo  the  author  of  two  other  trea- 
tifes,  one  “ De  Habitationibus,”  and  the  other  “ De  Diebus 
et  Noftibus.”  Greek  copies  of  thefe  were  preferved 
in  the  king’s  library  at  Paris,  and  a Latin  edition  was  pub- 
lilhed by  Peter  Dafypodius  in  1572.  Montucla  Hift.  des 
Mathem. 

THEODULF,  a learned  prelate  of  a Gothic  family,  was 
a native  of  Cifalpine  Gaul ; and  being  invited  to  France  by 
Charlemagne,  he  was  promoted  to  the  billiopric  of  Orleans, 
A.D.  794,  and  the  abbacy  of  the  monaftery  of  Fleury. 
He  continued  in  favour  at  court  till  the  death  of  Charle- 
magne, and  for  fome  time  under  the  emperor  Lewis.  But 
being  implicated  in  the  confpiracy  of  Bernard,  king  of  Italy, 
againft  Lewis,  he  was  committed  to  prifon  at  Angers,  where 
he  remained  in  confinement  for  three  years.  After  his 
liberation,  and  before  his  return  to  his  diocefe,  he  died  at 
Angers,  about  the  year  821.  Theodulf  was  the  friend  of 
Alcuin,  and  deferves  honourable  mention  as  one  of  the  vo- 
taries and  promoters  of  literature  in  a dai-k  age.  He  was 
the  author  of  feveral  works,  publiflied  by  Father  Sirmond,  in 
1646,  8vo.  One  of  his  hymns,  beginning 

“ Gloria,  laus  et  honor  tibi  fit,  Rex  Chrifte  Redemptor,” 

has  been  adopted  by  the  Catholic  church  for  the  fervice  on 
Palm-Sunday.  Dupin.  Gen.  Biog. 

THEOGAMIA,  ©Eoya^ia,  in  Antiquity,  a Sicilian  fef- 
tival,  in  honour  of  Proferpine,  which  feems  to  have  been  in- 
ftituted  in  memory  of  her  marriage  with  Pluto. 

THEOGNIS,  in  Biography,  a Greek  poet,  was  a native 
of  Megara,  in  Attica,  and  flourilhed  about  the  year  B.C. 
546.  He  has  been  denominated  “ Gnomologus,”  or  the 
writer  of  fentences  ; and  we  have  extant  a work  written  by 
him,  without  order,  confifting  of  moral  maxims  or  precepts, 
fimply  exprelTed  and  deftitute  of  poetical  ornaments,  verfi- 
fied  probably  for  aflifting  the  memory.  Athenaeus  reckons 
him  among  the  advocates  for  licentious  pleafures ; and 
Suidas  refers  to  a work  of  his  compofition,  entitled  “ Ex- 
hortations” or  “ Admontions,”  which  contained  various 
impurities.  In  the  verfes  that  now  remain,  nothing  of  this 
kind  appears  ; fo  that  if  the  charge  be  true,  they  mull  have 
undergone  caftigation.  “ The  Sentences  of  Theognis” 
have  been  often  printed  by  themfelves,  and  with  the  works 
of  other  minor  Greek  poets.  Among  the  bell  editions  are 
thofe  of  Camerarius  and  Sylburgius.  Volfii  Poet.  Graec. 
Gen.  Biog. 

THEOGONY,  formed  from  ©eoc,  God,  and  ynm,  geniture, 
feed,  offspring,  that  branch  of  the  heathen  theology  which 
taught  the  genealogy  of  their  gods. 

Hefiod  gives  us  the  ancient  theogony,  in  a poem  under 
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that  title.  This  poem  treats  of  the  origin  and  defcent  of 
the  gods  ; or  rather,  under  the  allegorical  drefs  of  theogony, 
reprefents  the  formation  of  the  world,  and  the  hillorv 
of  eminent  men.  The  plan  of  this  work  is  intricate  and 
confufed.  ( See  Hesiod.  ) The  writer  feems  to  have  made 
ufe  of  feveral  different  theogonies,  and  to  have  blended 
them  together  with  little  regard  to  confiftency.  He  alfo 
frequently  adds,  for  the  fake  of  poetical  ornament,  fiftions 
of  his  own,  which  have  no  relation  to  the  hiftory  and  origin 
of  the  world.  Ariftophanes,  in  his  comedy  of  “ The 
Birds,”  has  introduced  a defcription  of  the  formation  of 
the  world,  which  was  borrowed,  without  doubt,  from  the 
ancient  theogonies ; but  it  deferves  little  attention.  All 
the  theogonies  make  an  eternal  chaos  the  origin  of  all 
things.  Thus  Ovid.  Met.  1.  i.  v.  5. 

“ Ante  mare,  et  terras,  et  quod  tegit  omnia  coelum, 
Unus  erat  toto  naturse  vultus  in  orbe, 

Quern  dixere  Chaos,  rudis  indigeftaque  moles, 

Nec  quicquam  nifi  pondus  iners,  congeftaquc  eodem 
Non  bene  jundluram  difcordia  femina  rerum.” 

“ Ere  fea  and  earth,  and  heav’ns  high  canopy 
Were  form’d,  great  Nature’s  face  was  one  ; 

A lifelefs,  rude,  and  undigelled  mafs 

Of  jarring  feeds  in  one  wild  chaos  lay.”  See  Ciiao.s. 

Whether,  befides  this  chaotic  mafs,  the  ancient  theogo- 
nies fuppofe  an  infinite,  adlive,  intelligent  principle,  who 
from  the  firft  matter  formed  the  univerfe,  is  a queftion  that 
has  occalioned  much  debate.  It  is  evident,  upon  the  moll 
curfory  review  of  the  ancient  theogonies,  that  God,  the 
great  Creator  of  all  things,  is  not  exprefsly  introduced  ; 
but  it  is  doubted,  whether  the  writers  meant  to  exclude 
him  from  their  fyftem,  or  indiredlly  to  fuppofe  his  exift- 
ence,  and  the  exertion  of  his  power  in  giving  motion  to 
matter.  In  the  folution  of  this  queftion,  it  ought  to  be 
confidered,  whether  the  theogonifts  fuppofed  God  to  have 
exifted  before  chaos,  and  to  have  created  it  from  nothing  j 
or  thought  him  to  have  fprung  from  a pre-exifting  chaos ; or 
conceived  God  and  matter  to  have  been  two  co-exiftlng  and 
independent  principles  : whether  they  imagined  God  to  have 
been  the  foul  of  nature,  informing  the  eternal  mafs  of  mat- 
ter ; or  were  of  opinion,  that  God  fent  forth  matter  as  an 
emanation  from  himfelf ; if  the  latter,  whether  this  emana- 
tion was  the  effedl  of  neceflity,  or  of  a free  add  of  volition  ; 
whether  it  was  from  all  eternity,  or  began  at  fome  limited 
period  of  duration.  It  mull  alfo  be  inquired,  whether,  ac- 
cording to  the  dodlrine  of  the  theoganies,  a divine  mind  in- 
terpofed  in  the  formation  of  the  world,  or  the  effedl  w'as  pro- 
duced by  the  neceffary  laws  of  motion  adding  upon  homo- 
geneous and  heterogeneous  portions  of  matter.  If  the  latter 
of  thefe  was  their  dodlrine,  it  is  to  be  farther  confidered, 
whether  it  neceffarily  follows,  that  they  denied  the  exiftence 
of  God,  or  whether  it  may  not  be  fuppofed,  that,  negledling 
all  confideration  of  deity,  they  only  endeavoured  to  explain 
the  phyfical  formation  of  the  world,  by  laws  originally  im- 
preffed  upon  matter  by  the  author  of  nature. 

The  theogonies  certainly  do  not  fuppofe  God  to  have 
been  prior  in  the  order  of  time  to  matter : they  fpeak  of 
chaos  as  eternal,  and  feem  to  have  been  wholly  unacquainted 
with  the  dodlrine  of  creation  from  nothing.  But,  on  the 
other  hand,  they  never  fuppofe  the  Deity  to  be  derived  from 
chaos : for  Jupiter  is  not  to  he  confounded  wdth  the  Su- 
preme Being,  but  merely  to  be  confidered  as  the  chief  of 
thofe  inferior  divinities,  who,  according  to  the  Grecian  the- 
ology,  were  cither  portions  of  the  divinity,  inhabiting  and 
animating  parts  of  nature,  or  departed  fpirits  of  heroes  and 
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illuftrioiis  men,  exalted  to  divine  honours.  There  is  no  fuf- 
ficient  proof,  that  Orpheus,  Hefiod,  or  any  other  Grecian 
cofmogonift,  fuppofed  two  independent  principles  in  nature  ; 
for,  though  they  afcribe  the  origin  of  evil  to  Chaos,  they 
might,  neverthelefs,  be  of  opinion,  as  we  fhall  find  to  have 
been  the  cafe  with  many  later  philofophers,  that  matter  is 
derived  from  God. 

There  were,  perhaps,  different  opinions  among  the  ancient 
cofmogonifts,  concerning  the  firft  caufe  of  nature.  Some 
might,  polfibly,  afcribe  the  origin  of  all  things  to  a ge- 
nerating force,  deftitute  of  thought,  which  they  conceived 
to  be  inherent  in  matter,  without  looking  to  any  higher 
principle.  But  it  is  probable,  that  the  general  opinion 
among  them  w’as  that  which  had  prevailed  among  the  Egyp- 
tians and  in  the  Eaft,  and  was  communicated  by  tradition 
to  the  Greeks,  that  matter,  or  chaos,  exifted  eternally 
with  God,  and  that  by  the  divine  energy  of  emanation, 
material  forms  were  fent  forth  from  him,  and  the  vifible 
world  arofe  into  exiftence.  This  principle  being  admitted, 
the  w'hole  fyllem  of  the  ancient  theogonies  appears  confift- 
ent,  and  a fatisfaftory  explanation  may  be  given  of  moll  of 
the  Grecian  fables.  Upon  this  fuppoiition,  the  fum  of  the 
doftrine  of  the  theogonies,  diverted  of  allegory  and  poetry, 
will  be  as  follows  ; 

The  firrt  matter,  containing  the  feeds  of  all  future  being, 
exirted  from  eternity  with  God.  At  length,  the  divine 
energy  upon  matter  produced  a motion  among  its  parts,  by 
which  thofe  of  the  fame  kind  were  brought  together,  and 
thofe  of  a different  kind  were  feparated,  and  by  which, 
according  to  certain  wife  laws,  the  various  forms  of  the 
material  world  were  produced.  The  fame  energy  of  ema- 
nation gave  exiftence  to  animals  and  men,  and  to  gods  who 
inhabit  the  heavenly  bodies,  and  various  other  parts  of 
nature.  Among  men,  thofe  who  poflefs  a larger  portion  of 
the  divine  nature  than  others,  are  hereby  impelled  to  great 
and  beneficent  adlions,  and  afford  illuftrious  proofs  of  their 
divine  original,  on  account  of  which,  they  are  after  death 
raifed  to  a place  among  the  gods,  and  become  objefts  of 
religious  worrtiip. 

Upon  the  bafts  of  thefe  notions,  it  is  eafy  to  conceive, 
that  the  whole  mythological  fyftem,  and  all  the  religions 
rites  and  myfteries  of  the  Greeks,  might  be  founded. 
Brucker’s  Hift.  Phil,  by  Enf.  vol.  i. 

Among  the  moft  ancient  writers.  Dr.  Burnet  obfer/es, 
that  theogony  and  cofmogony  fignified  the  fame  thing.  ( See 
Cosmogony.  ) In  effedt,  the  generation  of  the  gods  of  the 
ancient  Perfians,  fire,  water,  and  earth,  is  apparently  no 
other  than  that  of  the  primary  elements. 

THEOLOGICAL  Criticism.  See  Criticism. 

Theological  Prelend.  See  Prebend. 

THEOLOGIUM,  formed  from  ©fo,-,  and  Xoyo?  fpeech, 
or  dtfcourfe,  in  the  ancient  theatre,  was  a place,  or  little 
rtage,  above  that  on  which  the  ordinary  aftors”  appeared. 
See  Theater. 

The  theologium  was  the  place  where  their  gods  appeared. 
It  alfo  included  the  machines  on  which  they  delcended, 
and  from  which  they  fpoke. 

There  was  a theologium  required  for  the  reprelentation 
of  the  Ajax  of  Sophocles,  the  Hippolitus  of  Euripides, 
&c.  Seal.  Poet.  lib.  i.  cap.  i. 

THEOLOGY,  compounded  of  ©eo?,  God,  and  Xoyoj,  d'tf- 
conrjc,  divinity  ; a fcience,  which  inftrudts  us  in  the  know- 
ledge of  God,  and  divine  things ; or  which  has  God,  and 
the  things  he  has  revealed,  for  its  objeft. 

Theology  is  a fcience  which  rtiews  us  what  we  are  to  be- 
lieve of  God,  and  the  manner  in  which  he  would  be  ferved. 


It  is  divided  into  two  branches,  the  natural,  and  the  revealed 
or  fupernatural. 

I Theology,  Natural,  is  the  knowledge  we  have  of  God 
from  his  works,  by  the  light  of  nature,  and  reafon. 

Theology,  Supernatural,  is  that  which  we  learn  from  re- 
velation. See  Religion. 

Theology,  Pofitive,  is  the  knowledge  of  the  holy  Scrip- 
tures, and  of  the  fignification  of  them,  conformably  to  the 
opinions  of  the  fathers  and  councils  ; without  the  afliftance 
of  any  argumentation.  But  fome  will  have  it,  that  this 
ought  to  be  called  expofitive,  rather  than  pofitive. 

Theology,  Moral, _ is  that  which  teaches  us  the  divine 
law's  relating  to  our  manners  and  adlions  ; in  contradiftinc- 
tion  to 

T heology.  Speculative,  which  explains  and  eftablilhes  the 
doftrines  of  religion,  as  objefts  of  faith. 

Theology,  Scholafic,  or  School,  is  that  w’hich  proceeds 
by  reafoning  ; or  that  derives  the  knowledge  of  feveral 
divine  things  from  certain  eftablilhed  principles  of  faith. 
See  Scholastic  Divinity. 

The  ancients,  according  to  Varro,  Scasvola,  and  Plu- 
tarch, had  a three-fold  theology  ; the  firft  mythic, 

fabulous,  w'hich  flouriftied  among  the  poets ; and  was 
chiefly  employed  in  the  theogony,  or  genealogy,  atrd  hif- 
tory  of  the  gods  ; to  whom  all  things  W'ere  attributed, 
W'hich  men,  and  even  the  vileft  of  men,  could  be  guilty 
of.  Neverthelefs,  the  popular  religion  and  worlhip  were 
in  a great  meafure  founded  upon  that  mythology,  which 
run  through  the  whole  of  their  religion,  and  was  of  great 
authority  with  the  people.  Many  unexceptionable  proofs 
of  this  are  produced  by  Dr.  Leland,  in  his  “ Advantage 
and  Neceflity  of  the  Chriftian  Revelation,”  vol.  i.  part  i. 
chap.  6. 

The  fecond,  inoXnmn,  political,  or  civil,  was  that  efta- 
bliflied  by  the  P..oman  laws,  and  chiefly  embi’aced  by  the 
politicians,  priefts,  and  people,  as  moft  fuitable  and  expe- 
dient to  the  fafety,  quiet,  and  profperity  of  the  ftate. 
This,  though  not  the  true,  was  the  vulgar  theology,  and 
conftituted  the  public  and  authorized  religion.  It  was 
that  which  the  philofophers  themfelves,  whatever  private 
opinions  or  fpeculations  they  might  entertain,  or  difpute  of 
in  their  fchools,  univerfally  conformed  to  in  their  own  prac- 
tice, and  alfo  exhorted  others  to  do  fo.  Varro  informs  us, 
that  this  theology  particularly  determined  what  gods  they 
were  publicly  to  worlhip,  what  facred  rites  they  w'ere  to 
obferve,  and  what  facrifices  to  offer. 

Although  even  the  vulgar  among  the  Pagans  feem,  in  ge- 
neral, to  have  had  fome  notion  of  one  fupreme  God,  yet 
their  theology  was  properly  polytheifm  ; and  the  providence 
they  acknowledged,  was  the  providence,  not  of  one  God, 
but  of  many  gods.  The  learned  Dr.  Cudworth,  who 
feems  inclined  to  put  the  moft  favourable  conftruftion  upon 
the  Pagan  theology,  acknowledges,  that  the  civil  theology, 
as  well  as  the  poetical,  had  not  only  many  fantaftic  gods 
in  it,  but  an  appearance  of  a plurality  of  independent  dei- 
ties ; feveral  being  made  fupreme  in  their  refpeftive  territo- 
ries or  funttions.  Ariftotle  (Open  tom.  i.  p.  1246.  edit. 
Paris,  1629)  intimates,  that  according  to  the  laws  of  cities 
and  countries,  that  is,  in  the  civil  or  political  theology,  there 
feems  to  be  no  one  abfolutely  powerful  or  all-perfe6I  being, 
but  a plurality  of  gods,  one  of  whom  is  fuppofed  to  be 
more  powerful  in  one  refpeft,  and  another  in  another  refpedl. 
Befides,  the  public  religion  was  made  up  partly  of  the  phy- 
fical,  and  ’partly  of  the  poetical  theology.  Thofe  poetical 
fables,  which  Varro  cenfures  as  unworthy  of  the  gods,  and 
as  aferibing  to  them  adions  which  none  but  the  vileft  of 

men 
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men  would  be  guilty  of,  were  not  only  permitted  to  be 
noted  on  the  public  theatres,  and  heard  with  pleafure  by  the 
people,  but  they  were  regarded  as  things  pleafing  to  the 
gods  themfelves,  by  which  they  were  propitiated  and  ren- 
dered favourable  ; and  accordingly  they  were  taken  into 
the  public  religion.  Games  were  celebrated,  and  plays  were 
founded  upon  them  ; and  the  public  games  and  plays  were 
on  certain  occafions  confidered  as  afts  of  religion,  encou- 
raged by  their  deities,  and  celebrated  in  honour  of  them. 
It  is  alfo  juflly  obferved,  that  the  images,  forms,  habits,  and 
ornaments  of  their  gods,  their  different  fexes  and  ages,  and 
the  facrcd  feftivals  inftituted  to  their  honour,  had  all  of  them 
a reference  to  the  fables  of  the  poets  and  mythologifts,  and 
were  founded  upon  them  ; fo  that  the  civil  and  the  fabulous 
theology  might  each  of  them  be  called  civil,  and  each  fabu- 
lous. Hence  proceeded  many  abfurd  and  ridiculous,  and 
many  immoral  and  inhuman  rites,  which  were  made  ufe  of 
in  the  worfhip  of  their  gods,  and  which  were  either  prefcribed 
by  the  laws,  or  were  eftablillied  cuftoms,  countenanced  by 
the  magiflrates,  and  which  had  obtained  the  force  of  laws, 
and  may,  therefore,  be  regarded  as  belonging  to  the  public 
religion  of  the  Pagans.  See  Leland’s  Chrillian  Revelation, 
ubi  fupra,  cap.  7. 

The  third,  naiural,  was  chiefly  cultivated  by  the 

philofophers,  as  mod  agreeable  to  nature  and  reafon.  The 
phyfical  or  natural  theology  acknowledged  one  only  fupreme 
God  ; to  which  it  added  daemons  or  fpirits,  as  mediators 
between  him  and  man. 

Dr.  Leland  has  urged  a variety  of  confiderations  to  prove 
that,  notwithllanding  the  liigli  encomiums  which  have  been 
bellowed  upon  the  philofophical  theology  of  the  Pagans,  it 
was  of  little  ufe  in  leading  the  people  into  a right  know- 
ledge of  God  and  religion,  and  for  reclaiming  them  from 
their  idolatry  and  polytheifm.  To  this  purpofe  he  obferves, 
that,  if  the  philofophers  had  been  right  in  their  own  notions 
of  religion,  they  could  have  but  little  influence  on  the  people, 
for  want  of  a proper  authority  to  enforce  their  inftriftdions. 
The  affedled  obfeurity  of  the  Pagan  philofophers  was  an- 
other caufe  which  rendered  them  unfit  to  inftrufit  the  people 
in  religion  : to  which  it  may  be  added,  that  fome  of  them 
ufed  their  utmoft  efforts  to  deflroy  all  certainty  and  evidence, 
and  to  unfettle  men’s  minds  as  to  the  belief  of  the  fundamen- 
tal principles  of  all  religion  ; and  even  the  beft  and  greateft 
of  them  acknowledged  the  darknefs  and  uncertainty  they 
were  under,  efpccially  in  divine  matters.  The  philofophers 
themfelves  were  alfo,  for  the  moll  part,  very  wrong  in  their 
own  notions  of  the  Divinity  ; they  very  much  corrupted 
the  ancient  tradition  relating  to  the  one  true  God  and  the 
creation  of  the  world,  and  endeavoured  to  account  for  the 
formation  of  all  things  without  the  interpofition  of  a Deity. 
And  the  opinions  of  thofe  pliilofophers  who  were  of  a nobler 
kind,  were  chargeable  with  great  defedls  : they  generally 
exprefl'ed  themfelves  in  the  polytheiflic  flrain,  and  inllead 
of  leading  the  people  to  the  one  true  God,  they  fpoke  of  a 
plurality  of  gods,  even  in  their  moll  ferious  difeourfes  ; 
aferibing  thofe  works  to  the  gods,  and  diredling  thofe  duties 
to  be  rendered  to  them,  which  properly  belong  to  the  fu- 
preme. The  philofophers  likewife  referred  the  people  for 
inflrinftion  in  divine  matters  to  the  oracles,  which  were  ma- 
naged by  the  priefls  : this  was  particularly  the  cafe  with  So- 
crates, Plato,  and  the  Stoics. 

It  was  an  univerfal  maxim  among  them,  that  it  was  the 
duty  of  every  wife  and  good  man  to  conform  to  the  reli- 
gion of  his  country ; and  they  not  only  worfliipped  the 
gods  of  their  refpedlive  countries  according  to  the  ella- 
jalifhcd  rites,  and  exhorted  others  to  do  fo  j but  when  they 
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took  upon  themfelves  the  charafter  of  legillators,  and  drew 
up  plans  of  laws,  and  of  the  bell  forms  of  government, 
polytheifm,  and  not  the  worfhip  of  the  one  true  God,  was 
the  religion  they  propofed  to  ellablifh.  Moreover,  they 
employed  their  learning  and  abilities  to  defend  and  juflify 
the  popular  idolatry  and  polytheifm.  The  worfhip  of  in- 
ferior deities  was  recommended  by  them,  under  pretence 
that  it  tended  to  the  honour  of  the  fupreme.  Some  of  the 
mofl  eminent  of  them  endeavoured  to  colour  ovsr  the  moll 
abfurd  part  of  the  Pagan  poetical  theology,  by  allegorizing 
the  moll  indecent  fables.  They  apologized  for  the  Egyp- 
tian animal  worfhip,  which  the  generality  of  the  vulgar  Pa- 
gans in  other  nations  ridiculed.  They  vindicated  idolatry 
and  image-worfhip,  as  neceffary  to  keep  the  people  from 
Whng  into  irrehgion  and  atheifm  ; and  befides,  fome  of 
the  more  refined  philofophers  were  againll  any  external 
worfhip  of  the  fupreme  God. 

Many  of  the  philofophers,  and  of  the  learned  and  polite 
I agans,  denied  a providence.  Of  thofe  who  profeffed  to 
acknowledge  it,  fome  confined  it  to  heaven  and  heavenly 
things  ; others  fuppofed  it  to  extend  to  the  earth  and  to 
mankind,  yet  fo  as  only  to  exercife  a general  care  and  fuper- 
intendency,  but  not  to  extend  to  individuals;  others, 
again,  fuppofed  all  things,  the  leall  as  well  as  the  greateft, 
to  be  under  the  care  of  providence  ; but  they  aferibed  this  not 
to  the  fupreme  God,  who,  they  thought,  was  above  con- 
cerning himfelf  with  fuch  things  as  thefe,  and  committed' 
the  care  of  them  wholly  to  inferior  deities.  See  the  illuftra- 
tion  and  proof  of  thefe  feveral  allegations  by  Dr.  Leland, 
ubi  fupra,  cap.  10 — 17. 

Theology,  Bachehr  in.  See  Bachelor. 

Theology,  Myjllc.  See  Mystic. 

Theology,  Polemical.  See  Polemical. 
THEOMANTIA,  in  Antiquity,  divination 

by  the  fuppofed  infpiratioh  of  fome  deity.  For  a particular 
account  of  which,  fee  Potter,  Archaeol.  Graec.  lib.  ii. 
cap.  12.  tom,  i.  p.  298. 

/THEON,  m Biography,  a mathematician  of  the  Platonic 
fchool,  was  a native  of  Smyrna,  and  flourifhed  under  the  empe- 
rors Trajan  and  Adrian.  His  mathematical  treatifes  are  faid 
to  have  been  w'ritten  for  the  purpofe  of  elucidating  the  philo- 
fophy  of  Plato ; and  his  difeourfes,  treatingof  geometry,  arith- 
metic, mufic,  aftronomy,  and  the  harmony  of  the  univerfe, 
may  ferve  to  throw  fome  light  upon  the  Pythagorean  fyftem. 
Part  only  of  his  work,  “ De  iis  quae  in  Mathematicis  ad 
Platonis  leftionem  utilia  funt,”  or  that  w^hich  relates  to  arith- 
metic and  mufic,  has  been  publiftied.  The  remainder,  w'hich 
pertained  to  aftronomy  and  geometry,  is  faid  to  have  been 
preferved  in  the  Ambrofian  library  at  Milan.  Ptolemy  re- 
fers to  his  aftronomical  obfervations.  Brucker  by  Enfield. 
Montiicla  Hift.  des  Math. 

Another  mathematician  of  the  fame  name  belonged  to  the 
Alexandri.m  fchool,  and  ftourhhed  about  A.D.  365.  He 
■was  the  father  of  the  learned  but  unfortunate  Hypatia, 
His  works  are  various  : among  thefe  we  may  mention  his 
“ Recenfio  Elementorum  Euclidis,”  publiftied  by  Comman- 
deni ; his  “ I alii  Greeci  priores,  et  Fragmenti  Commentarii 
in  Ptolomasi  Canonem  expeditum,  live  Recenfio  fuccindla 
Chronologica  regem  a Nabonaffaro  ad  Antoninum  Pium:” 

“ Scholia  in  Aratum,”  faid  to  be  interpolated  ; and“  Com- 
mentariusin  Magnum  Ptolomtei  Syntaxin,”  w^hich  is  incom- 
plete. Montiicla. 

THEOPASCHITES,  Theopascmit^,  in  Ecclejiajli- 
cal  Hijiory,  a feft  of  heretics  in  the  fifth  century,  the  fol- 
lowers of  Petrus  Fullenfis,  or  Peter  the  Fuller,  who 
ufiu-ped  the  fee  of  Antioch  ; and  after  having  been  feveral 
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times  depofed,  and  condemned,  on  account  of  his  oppofition 
to  the  council  of  Chalcedon,  was  at  laft  fixed  in  it,  A.D. 
4§2,  by  the  authority  of  the  emperor  Zeno,  and  the  favour 
of  Acacius,  biihop  of  Conftantinople ; whence  they  are  alfo 
foinetimes  denominated  Fullomam. 

Their  dillinguifhing  dotlrine  was,  that  the  whole  Trinity 
fufftred  in  the  paflion  of  Jefus  Chrift. 

This  herefy  was  embraced  by  the  Eutychian  monks  of 
Scythia,  or,  according  to  La  Croze,  of  Egypt  ; wlio 
ufing  their  utmoft  efforts  to  make  it  obtain,  raifed  great  dif- 
orders  towards  the  beginning  of  the  following  century. 

It  W'as  condemned,  at  its  firfl  rife,  in  the  councils  of  Rome 
and  Conftantinople,  held  in  485.  It  w'as  again  revived  in 
the  ninth  century,  and  again  condemned  in  a council  at 
Rome,  held  in  862,  under  pope  Nicolas  I, 

F.  le  Quien,  in  his  notes  on  Damafeenus,  fays,  that  the 
fame  error  had  been  taught  before  FuUenfis,  by  Apolli- 
narius,  whofe  difciples  were  the  firft  that  were  called  Theo- 
patUa,  or  Theopafehita. 

THEOPHANES,  in  Biography,  a Greek  hiftoriau  and 
poet,  was  of  noble  extraction,  and  born  at  Mitylene,  in  the 
ifland  of  Lefbos.  About  the  commencement  of  the  Mithri- 
datic  war,  he  is  fuppofed  to  have  come  to  Rome  in  his  youth  ; 
and  when  Pompey  was  appointed  to  the  chief  command 
againft  Mithridates,  he  took  Theophanes  with  him  to  record 
his  exploits,  procuring  for  him  the  citizenfhip  of  Rome,  and 
adding  to  his  name  thofe  of  “ Cornelius  Balbus.”  It  is  alfo 
fuppofed  that  it  w'as  principally  on  his  account,  that  on  his 
return  he  vifited  Lefbos,  and  reftored  to  the  Mitylenians  the 
privileges  of  which  they  had  been  deprived  by  the  Roman 
fenate.  At  Rome  he  connedted  himfelf  with  the  moft  dif- 
tinguifhed  citizens,  and  he  was  deputed  to  Alexandria  for 
the  confirmation  of  treaties  of  alliance  with  Ptolemy  Auletes. 
After  the  defeat  of  Pompey  at  Pharfalia,  he  accompanied 
him  in  his  flight  ; and  by  his  advice  this  commander  declined 
to  take  refuge  wdth  Juba,  king  of  Mauritania,  and  failed  to 
Egypt,  where  he  met  his  fate.  Theophanes  afterwards 
joined  the  pai'ty  of  Caefar.  The  moft  important  of  his 
writings  was  a “ Hiftory  of  the  Wars  of  the  Romans,  in 
different  Countries  under  the  Command  of  Pompey.”  Of 
this  work  there  remain  only  five  fragments,  quoted  by 
Strabo,  Plutarch,  and  Stobasus  ; but  Plutarch  is  fuppofed 
to  have  made  great  ufe  of  his  authority  in  his  life  of  Pom- 
pey, though  he  does  not  fpeak  favourably  of  his  charadfer. 
He  fays,  “ Theophanes  afferts,  that  in  the  private  papers  of 
Mithridates  taken  at  Casnon,  there  was  found  a memorial, 
eompofed  by  Rutilius  (Rufus),  exhorting  Mithridates  to 
maflacre  all  the  Romans  in  Afia.  But  it  is  generally  be- 
lieved, that  this  was  a malicious  fidlion  of  Theophanes  to 
blacken  Rutilius,  whom  probably  he  hated,  becaufe  he  was 
a perfedt  contrail  to  himfelf ; or  it  might  be  invented  by 
Pompey,  whofe  father  was  reprefented  by  Rutilius  in  his 
biftory,  as  one  of  the  worft  of  men.”  Rutilius’ was  a man 
of  fuch  excellent  charadler,  as  to  be  incapable  of  the  crime 
with  which  he  is  charged  ; and  without  doubt  fuch  a falfi- 
fication  of  liiftory,  for  bafe  and  private  purpofes,  is  fuffi- 
cient  to  deftroy  all  efteem  for  the  writer. 

Of  the  poetry  of  Theophanes,  which  was  celebrated  in 
bis  time,  there  remain  only  two  epigrams,  inferred  in  the 
Anthologia.  Voffius.  Moreri.  Gen.  Biog. 

TiiEOPHANEt,  George,  a Corttantmopolitan  Greek,  of 
a rich  and  noble  family,  married  young,  but  from  fuperfti- 
tious  mo.iv  s lived  in  a ftate  of  celibacy.  He  afterwards 
became  a monk.  At  the  general  council  held  in  787,  he 
was  prefent,  and  was  treated  with  refpedt.  When  Nice- 
phorus,  patriarch  of  Conftantinople,  was  exiled  by  the 


emperor  Leo  the  Armenian,  Theophanes  paid  him  extras 
ordinary  honours,  and  was  himfelf  baniflied  to  the  ifle  of 
Samothrace,  where  he  died  in  8i8.  His  chronicle,  com- 
mencing where  that  of  Syncellus  terminated,  was  extend«d 
to  the  commencement  of  the  reign  of  Micliael  Curopalata. 
This  was  printed  at  Paris,  with  the  Latin  verfion  and  notes 
of  F.  Goar,  under  the  care  of  Combefis,  in  1665,  fol. 
It  is  valuable  for  its  fafts,  but  difplays  the  credulity  and 
weak  judgment  of  a fuperftitious  mind.  VolTius.  Gen. 
Bi^. 

Theophanes  Prokopovitch  (the  fon  of  Procopius), 
archbilhop  of  Novogorod,  a learned  Ruffian  hiftorian,  and 
mifcellaneous  writer,  was  born  at  Kiof  in  the  year  1681, 
and  having  ftudied  under  his  uncle  Theophanes  at  the  Brat- 
fleoi  convent  in  Kiof,  travelled  into  Italy  in  his  eighteenth 
year.  In  three  years  he  completed  his  courfeof  preparatory 
ftudy,  and  then  returned  to  his  native  town,  where  he  read 
leftures  on  the  Latin  and  Slavonian  art  of  poetry,  at  the 
feminary  where  he  had  received  his  education.  Having 
affumed  the  monaftic  habit,  with  the  name  of  Theophanes, 
he  was  appointed,  at  the  age  of  twenty-five,  prefect  of  the 
feminary,  and  profeflbr  of  philofophy.  By  a Latin  oration 
and  a fermon,  delivered  before  czar  Peter  the  Great,  he 
attradled  his  notice,  and  was  chofen  his  companion  in  his 
war  againft  the  Turks.  In  17 1 1 he  was  made  abbot  of  the 
mouaftery  of  Bratflcoi,  reftor  of  its  feminary,  and  profeflbr 
of  divinity.  By  cenfuring  the  ignorance  of  the  clergy,  and 
endeavouring  to  excite  a tafte  for  literature,  he  recommended 
himfelf  to  the  czar  as  a proper  coadjutor  in  his  plans  for  re- 
forming the  church.  He  was  accordingly  placed  at  the  head 
of  the  fynod,  in  the  new  ecclefiaftical  eftablifliment,  the 
plan  of  which  he  had  prepared,  and  in  1718  he  was  pro- 
moted to  the  bifhopric  of  Plefkof.  In  1720  he  was  created 
archbilhop  of  the  fame  diocefe,  and  foon  after  the  acceffion 
of  Catharine  I.  he  w’as  advanced  to  the  rank  of  archbilhop 
of  Novogorod,  and  metropolitan  of  all  Rufiia ; and  in  this 
ftation  he  died  in  1730.  This  prelate  was  in  a high  de» 
gree  the  patron  of  literature,  and  engaged  in  a variety  of 
ways,  by  his  perfonal  munificence  and  labour,  in  promoting 
it.  His  works  were  fermons  and  theological  tradls,  a t-rea- 
tife  on  rhetoric,  and  rules  for  compofmg  Latin  and  Slavonian 
poetry,  Latin  verfes,  and  more  efpecially  the  Life  of  Peter 
the  Great,  terminating  with  his  battle  of  Pultawa.  Le 
Clerc  aflerts  that  he  endeavoured  to  perfuade  Peter  to  intro- 
duce the  Proteftant  religion  into  Ruflia,  and  that  this  event 
would  have  taken  place,  if  it  had  not  been  prevented  by 
Peter’s  death.  The  prelate’s  education  at  Rome,  and  the 
high  rank  lie  fuftained  in  his  own  church,  render  this  anec- 
dote improbable.  Coxe’s  Travels  in  Ruffia. 

THEOPHANIA,  O£o(p.'ma,  formed  of  0?oc-,  God, 
and  / appear,  in  Antiquity,  a feftival  obferved  by  the 

Delphians  upon  the  day  on  which  Apollo  firft  manifefted 
himfelf  to  them. 

THEOPHANY,  in  Church  Hijlory,  is  fometimes  ufed 
in  the  fame  feiife  with  Epiphany. 

THEOPHILA,  in  Ancient  Geography,  2.  \.own  of  India, 
on  this  fide  of  the  Ganges. 

TFIEOPHILE,  named  Viatid,  in  Biography,  a French 
poet,  was  bora  at  Clerac,  in  the  Ageuois,  about  the  year 
1590.  By  education  he  was  a CalviniJl,  but  in  his  conduft 
and  writings  he  was  licentious.  In  1619  he  withdrew  to 
England,  and  tinfuccefsfully  attempted  to  introduce  him- 
felf to  king  James.  After  his  return  he  abjured  Calvinifm, 
but  his  manners  remained  the  fame.  On  account  of  a work 
entitled  “ Le  Parnafle  Satiriqne,”  publilhcd  in  i62  2,,^;and 
attributed  to  him,  in  which  were  fcvcral  pieces  offenfivc  to 
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decency  and  religion,  he  was  profecuted.  Being  arrefted  in 
Picardy,  he  was  brought  to  Paris,  and  thrown  into  the  dun- 
geon that  had  been  occupied  by  Ravaillac,  where  he  re- 
mained for  two  years.  He  was  at  length  releafed  by  the 
parliament,  and  fentenced  to  banifliment.  The  duke  of 
Montmorency  took  him  under  his  proteftion,  and  at  his 
hotel  he  died  in  1626.  His  writings  are  partly  profe  and 
partly  verfe.  His  verfes  are  negligent  and  irregular,  but 
they  difplay  genius  and  imagination.  His  works  confill  of 
odes,  elegies,  fonnets,  &c.;  tragedies;  a dramatic  dialogue 
on  the  immortality  of  the  foul,  entitled  “ Socrate  Mou- 
rant apologies  for  himfelf,  and  letters.  A colleftion  of 
his  poems  and  apologias  was  printed  at  Rouen  in  1627,  8vo.; 
and  his  friend  Ms-iret  printed  his  French  and  Latin  letters  at 
Parisj  in  1642,  with  his  portrait  prefixed.  Nouv.  Di<3;. 
Kilt.  Gen.  Biog. 

THEOPHILUS,  emperor  of  Conftantinople,  was  the 
fon  of  Michael  the  Stammerer,  and  fucceeded  his  father 
in  829.  He  began  his  reign  with  the  exercife  of  juftice 
in.  its  utmoft  rigour,  heedlefs  not  only  of  the  claims  of 
gratitude,  but  of  the  feehngs  of  humanity.  His  father 
had  been  indebted  for  his  life  and  crown  to  the  murderers 
of  his  predeceffor  Leo  IV.  Theophilus,  under  a pre- 
tence of  paying  the  debts  of  his  father  to  thofe  who  had 
contributed  to  his  elevation,  fummoned  them,  among  other 
confiderable  perfons  in  the  empire,  to  his  prefence  ; and  dc- 
firing  the  former  to  withdraw  into  an  adjoining  apartment, 
that  their  claims  might  be  examined,  he  ordered  them,  on 
their  own  confeffion,  to  be  capitally  punilhed.  In  another 
cafe,  a poor  woman  threw  herfelf  at  his  feet,  complaining  of 
the  injury  which  (he  had  fullained  from  a powerful  neigh- 
bour (the  emprefs’s  brother.),  who  had  raifed  the  wall  of  his 
palace  fo  high,  that  her  humble  dwelling  was  deprived  of 
light  and  air.  Theophilus  gave  her  the  palace,  with  the 
ground  upon  which  it  flood,  and  caufed  the  offender  to  be 
ftrippedand  fcourged  in  the  public  fquareof  the  city.  The 
effe£l  of  his  fingular  rigour,  though  altogether  indefenfible, 
was,  that  a fcrutiny  of  feventeen  days  coud  not  difcover  a 
fingle  crime  or  abufe  in  the  court  or  city. 

During  this  emperor’s  whole  reign  he  was  engaged  in 
wars  with  the  Saracens,  the  detail  of  which  we  ihall  omit. 
Theophilus  died  in  842,  after  a reign  of  more  than  twelve 
years.  His  zeal  againft  the  worffiip  of  images  has  caufed 
his  charafter  to  be  treated  with  great  feverity,  and  his  faults 
to  be  exaggerated.  Although  he  was  inexcufably  rigorous 
ra  his  adminiftration,  he  was  a reformer  of  manners.  Of 
his  fuperiority  to  avarice,  and  high  ideas  of  the  dignity  of 
the  regal  charafter,  the  following  anecdote  furnifhes  an 
inftance.  Seeing  one  day  a merchant-fhip,  which  was  deeply 
laden,  entering  the  harbour  of  Conftantinople,  he  aflced  the 
mariners  to  whom  it  belonged  : they  replied,  “ to  the  em- 
prefs.”  “ God  has  made  me  (he  exclaimed)  a prince,  and 
is  my  wife  a merchant  ? If  princes  trade,  their  fubjefts 
muft  ftarve  he  then  ordered  the  veffel  to  be  fet  on  fire  with 
all  her  cargo.  Anc.  Un.  Hifl.  Gibbon’s  Rom.  Hift. 

Theophilus,  bilhop  of  Antioch,  was  ordained  to  this 
lee  in  168  or  170,  and  governed  it  for  twelve  or  thirteen 
years.  In  his  zeal  againft  herefy,  he  wrote  againft  Marcion 
and  againft  Hermogenes,  and  he  compofed  other  trails, 
fome  of  which  are  preferved.  We  have  alfo  extant  three 
books  againft  Autolycus,  a learned  heathen,  in  which  he 
difplays  great  learning,  and  from  which  it  appears  that  he 
had  once  been  a heathen.  Thefe  works  afford,  as  it  is  faid, 
the  earliell  example  of  the  ufe  of  the  term  “ Trinity,”  ap- 
plied by  the  author  to  the  three  perfons  of  the  Godhead. 
Soi?).e  have  fuppofed  that  he  approaches  to  Arianifm,  when 
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he  aflerts  that  the  Word  may  exift  \\\plac(,  and  that  he  was  be- 
gotten in  tme.  Theophilus’s  books  to  Autolycus  were  pub- 
liftiedin  Latin  by  Conrad  Gefner  at  Zurich,  in  1546,  and  were 
inferred  in  the  “ Orthodoxographia,”  Bafil,  lyyy.  They 
were  annexed  in  Gr.  and  Lat.  to  the  Supplement  of  the 
**  1624  ' and  were  printed  at  the  end 

of  St.  Juftin’s  Works  by  Morellus.  Lardner. 

Theophilus,  biftiop  or  patriarch  of  Alexandria,  of  vio- 
lent and  turbulent  difpofition,  was  ordained  to  that  fee  in 
385.  He  gained  reputation  and  influence  by  his  zeal  in  de- 
ftroying  the  temple  of  Serapis,  and  other  pagan  temples  of 
Egypt  in  389.  (See  Theodosius.)  He  was,  under  the 
guife  of  a friend,  a fecret  enemy  to  John  Chi-yfoftom, 
after  he  had  been  ordained  to  the  fee  of  Conftantinople  in 
397.  Without  much  real  regard  for  religion,  he  was  the 
zealous  champion  of  orthodoxy  ; and  having  called  a coun- 
cil at  Alexandria  in  399,  he  prevailed  with  the  affembly  to 
condemn  all  the  followers  of  Origen,  and  with  the  affiftance 
of  a band  of  foldiers,  compelled  them  to  abandon  their 
refidence  on  mount  Nitria.  The  poor  monks,  failing  to 
find  a fecure  refuge,  repaired  to  Conftantinople,  to  lay  their 
complaints  before  the  emperor.  The  humanity  of  John 
Chryfoftom  irritated  Theophilus,  who  was  employed  by  the 
emprefs  Eudoxia,  for  profecuting  her  revenge  againft  Chry- 
foftom. Accordingly,  he  arrived  at  Conftantinople  at  tlie 
head  of  a body  of  Egyptian  failors  and  dependent  bifhops, 
avowing  that  he  was  going  to  depofe  John.  His  purpofe 
was  executed  at  the  fynod  of  Chalcedon  in  403.  (See 
Chrysostom.  ) His  malignity  purfued  this  venerable  pre- 
late in  his  exile,  by  a libel  filled  with  abufive  expreffions, 
which  was  tranflated  at  his  requeft  by  Jerom,  from  Greek 
into  Latin.  Theophilus  died  at  Alexandria  in  412.  The 
moft  confiderable  of  his  works  was  a large  treatife  againft 
Origen.  Some  of  his  epiftles  are  found  among  thofe  of 
Jerom,  and  fome  of  his  canonical  epiftjes  are  contained  in 
the  colleftions  of  Zonaras  and  Balfa.mon.  Of  this  prelate 
Dupin  has  given  the  following  cl\ara6ler  : “ There  is  no- 
thing in  the  writings  of  Theophilus  that  can  turn  to  his 
commendation  ; they  are  obfeore,  unintelligible,  and  full  of 
falfe  and  impertinent  reafopfings  and  refleftions.  He  was  a 
good  politician,  but  a ba;d  author.  He  knev/  better  how'  to 
manage  a court  intrigire,  than  to  refolve  a queftion  in  divinity , 
The  only  rule  for  hi;  opinions  was  his  intereft  or  his  ambition. 
He  was  ready  to  embrace  any  opinion  or  party  that  fuited 
his  purpofe,  without  examining  whether  it  was  juft  or  rea- 
fonable.”  Dupin.  Lardner.  Gibbon. 

THEOPHRASTA,  in  Botany-,  fo  called  in  memory 
of  the  father  of  aU  natural  hiftorians,  Theophraftus,  native 
of  Erefes  in  the  ifle  of  Lefbos ; whence  Plumier  named 
this  genus  Eresia.  (See  that  article.)  Linnaeus  on  fuch 
occafions  always  preferred  the  appellation  by  which  the  per- 
fon  intended  to  be  celebrated  was  bell  known.  — Linn. 
Gen.  84.  Schreb.  110.  Willd.  Sp.  PI.  v.  i.  824.  Mart- 
Mill.  Di6l.  V.  4.  Swartz  Obf.  58.  Juff.  150.  Lamarck 
Illuftr.  t.  119.  (Erefia;  Plum.  Gen.  8.  t.  25.) — Clafs 
and  order,  Pentandria  Monogynia.  Nat.  Ord.  Apocineh 
a^ne,  Juff. 

Gen.  Ch.  Cal.  Perianth  inferior,  fmall,  of  one  leaf,  in 
five  deep,  obtufe,  permanent  fegments.  Cor.  of  one  petal, 
bell-lhaped,  fpreading,  cut  more  than  half  way  down  into 
five  rounded  equal  fegments.  “ Neftary  five  fmall,  ovate, 
-obtufe  glands,  thickeft  at  the  point,  lying  upon  the  feg- 
ments of  the  corolla.”  Jacq. — Siam.  Filaments  five,  thread- 
fhaped,  united  below  to  an  internal  membrane,  fo  as  to 
form  a Ihort,  thick,  furrowed  column,  crowned  with  a five- 
rayed  horizontal  difk  j anthers  five,  of  two  feparate  oblong 
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lobes,  attaahed  to  the  fides  of  each  fegment  of  the  diflc, 
underneath.  Fiji.  Germen  fuperior,  ovate  ; ftyle^  cylin- 
drical, the  length  of  the  ftamens,  ereft  ; ftigma  in  five  ob- 
tufe  lobes.  Perk.  Berry  globofe,  coated,  of  one  cell. 
Seeds  feveral,  roundifli,  fomewhat  comprefled. 

EIT.  Ch.  Corolla  bell-lhaped,  in  five  obtufe  fpreading 
fegments,  with  a nedlary  of  five  incumbent  glands.  Berry 
coated,  of  one  cell,  with  feveral  feeds. 

1.  Th.  americana.  Large-fruited  Theoplu-afta.  Linn. 
Sp.  PI.  212.  Willd.  n.  I.  Swartz  Obf.  59.  (Erefia 
foliis  aquifolii  longiflimis  ; Plum.  Ic.  119.  t.  126.) — Leaves 
obtufe.  Clufters  terminal,  erea.  — Native  of  barren  dry 
bufhy  fiiady  places  in  Hifpaniola.  Swart%.  .S'/m  flirubby, 
one  or  two  feet  high,  erea,  fimple,  leafy  in  its  upper  half, 
round,  thorny,  clothed  with  rully  down.  Leaves  oppofite 
or  whorled,  on  very  fliort  ftalks,  erea,  oblong-lanceolate, 
obtufe,  tapering  at  the  bafe,  very  rigid,  ferrated  ; their  fer- 
ratures  alternately  inflexed  and  reflexed,  each  tipped  with  a 
fmall,  prominent,  rigid,  black-pointed  fpine.  Footjlalks  thick, 
rufous,  clofely  preffedto  the  Item.  Chtjiers  fliort,  terminal, 
from  the  mid.ft  of  the  terminal  leaves,  many -flowered,  par- 
tialnumerous,  fhort,  curved,  fingle-flowered. 
Fruit  two  inches  in  diameter,  yellow,  brittle,  often  for  the 
moll  part  hollow  or  empty,  its  receptacle  juicy  at  the  bottom. 
Seeds  h\3.ck,  hard,  attached  by  their  bafe.  Swart%.  We 
prefume  the  clujlers,  from  Plumier’s  figure,  to  be  erea,  and 
the  feeds  numerous. 

2.  Th.  longifolia.  Small-fruited  Theophrafta.  Jacq. 
Coll.  V.  4.  136.  Hort.  Schoenbr.  v.  1.  62.  t.  116. 

Willd.  n.  2 Leaves  acute.  Clufters  lateral,  drooping — 

Native  of  the  Caraccas.  It  flowered  in  the  ftove  at  Schoen- 
brun  from  Auguft  till  November.  The  Jlem  is  faid  to  be 
twenty  feet  high,  but  always  unbranched-  Leaves  imper- 
feaiy  whorled,  near  two  feet  long,  reclining,  with  fpinous 
ferratures,  fmooth,  of  a dark  fliining  green,  with  nume- 
rous tranfverfe  veins  from  the  mid-rib.  Clujlers  numerous, 
fcattered  between  the  whorls  of  leaves,  ftalked,  drooping, 
a fpan  long,  of  numerous  little  orange-coloured  or  fcarlet 
flowers.  Fruit  in  its  native  country  about  an  inch  in  dia- 
meter, with  about  four  feeds  ; but  in  the  garden  it  did  not 
attain  more  than  half  that  fize,  and  perfedled  only  one.  If 
there  be  no  miftake  in  Dr.  Swartz’s  defcription  of  the  firft 
fpecies,  there  is  a prodigious  difference  between  the  ftature 
of  the  two.  Yet  we  have  a fufpicion,  that  they  may  pof- 
fibly  not  be  more  than  varieties  of  each  other.  As  to  the 
generic  char  after,  Plumier’s  reprefentation  of  the  parts  of 
the  flower  is  too  imperfeft  for  us  to  fuppofe  him  more  right 
than  the  faithful  Jacquin.  Swartz’s  defcription  may  eafily 
be  reconciled  with  the  Hortus  Schoenlrunenfls. 

THEOPHRASTICS,  a name  given  to  the  followers 
of  Paracelfus,  from  his  name  Theophraftus. 

THEOPPIRASTUS,  in  Biography,  a diftinguiflied 
Greek  philofopher,  the  favourite  pupil  of  Ariilotle,  and 
nominated  by  him  as  his  fucceflbr  in  the  fchool  of  the  Ly- 
ceum, was  born  at  Erefium,  a maritime  town  of  Lelbos, 
in  the  fecondyear  of  the  io2d  Olympiad,  B.C.  371.  His 
firft  rudiments  of  education  were  received  under  Alcippus 
in  his  own  country,  and  being  fent  by  his  father  to  Athens, 
he  became  firft  a difciple  of  Plato  and  afterwards  of  Arif- 
totle.  Such  v/ere  his  natural  talents,  that,  under  fuch  tui- 
tion, he  made  great  progrefs  both  in  philolophy  and  elo- 
quence : fo  that  his  original  name,  Tyrtamus,  was  changed, 
either  by  his  mailer  or  his  followers,  into  Theophraftus. 
After  he  undertook  the  Peripatetic  fchool  in  the  year  B.C. 
323,  his  reputation  was  fo  diftinguiflied,  that  the  number  of 
his  fcholars  was  about  2000.  His  erudition  and  engaging 
manners  recommended  him  to  the  notice  of  Caffandcr  and 
VoL.  XXXV. 


Ptolemy  : by  the  foraier  he  was  invited  to  Macedon,  and 
by  the  latter  to  Egypt ; and  among  the  Athenians  he 
was  fo  great  a favourite,  that,  when  he  was  accufed  by 
one  of  his  enemies  of  teaching  impious  doftrines,  the  ac- 
cufer  could  not  without  difficulty  efcape  the  punilhment 
which  he  endeavoured  to  bring  upon  Theophraftus.  Theo- 
phraftus  is  no  lefs  highly  celebrated  for  his  generofity  'and 
public  fpirit,  than  for  his  induftry,  learning,  and  eloquence. 
He  is  faid  to  have  twice  faved  his  country  from  the  oppref- 
fion  of  tyrants ; and  he  contributed  liberally  towards  de- 
fraying the  expence  of  public  meetings  held  by  philofophers 
for  learned  and  ingenious  converfation.  In  the  public 
fchools  he  appeared,  after  the  manner  of  Ariilotle,  iij  an 
elegant  drefs,  and  was  very  attentive  to  the  graces  of  elocu- 
tion ; and  hence  it  is  faid  he  obtained  the  appellation  of 
Theophraftus,  the  divine  fpeaker.  Towards  the  clofe  of  life, 
which  was  prolonged  to  the  age  of  85  years,  he  became  very 
infirm,  and  was  conveyed  to  the  fchool  in  a carriage.  In 
contemplating  the  fhortnefs  of  life,  he  expreffed  great  re- 
gret ; complaining  that  long  life  was  granted  to  Hags  and 
crows,  to  whom  it  was  of  little  value,  but  was  denied  to 
man,  who,  if  it  were  of  longer  duration,  might  attain  the 
fummit  of  fcience  : whereas  now,  as  foon  as  he  arrives 
within  fight  of  it,  he  is  taken  away.  His  laft  advice  to  his 
difciples  was,  that  fince  it  is  the  lot  of  man  to  die  as  foon  as 
he  begins  to  live,  they  fliouldtake  greater  pains  to  enjoy  life 
as  it  palfes,  than  to  acquire  pofthumous  fame.  A large 
body  of  Athenians  attended  his  funeral. 

The  works  of  Theophraftus  comprehended  a variety  of 
fubjefts,  and  were  numerous.  His  doftrine  differed  in  fome 
refpefts  from  that  of  his  mailer  Ariilotle.  He  taught 
that  the  predicaments,  or  categories,  were  as  numerous  as  the 
motions  and  changes  to  which  beings  are  liable  ; and  that 
among  motions,  or  changes,  are  to  be  reckoned  defires,  ap- 
petites, judgments  and  thoughts.  He  maintained,  that  all 
things  are  not  produced  from  contraries ; but  fome  from  con- 
traries, fomefromfimilar  caufes,  and  fome  from  fimple  energy ; 
that  motion  is  not  to  be  diftinguiflied  from  aftion  ; and  that 
there  is  one  divine  principle  of  all  things,  by  which  all 
things  fubfift.  By  this  divine  principle,  it  is  thought  that 
Theophraftus  meant  the  Firft  Mover,  without  whom  other 
things  could  not  be  moved,  and  therefore  could  not  fubfift. 
Of  his  moral  maxims,  the  following  are  the  moft  worthy  of 
notice.  “ Refpeft  yourfelf,  and  you  will  never  have  reafon^ 
to  be  alhamed  before  others.  Love  is  the  paffion  of  an  in- 
dolent mind.  Blulhing  is  the  complexion  of  virtue.  Time 
is  the  moll  precious  expenditure.” 

Few  of  his  works,  of  which  Diogenes  Laertius  enume- 
rates more  than  200,  have  reached  our  time  ; of  thefe,  the  moll 
famous  is  entitled  “ Charafters,”  defcribing  different  moral 
claffes  of  men,  fuch  as  the  flatterer,  the  impudent,  the  dif- 
contented,  the  garrulous,  the  fuperftitious,  &c.  ; fo  diftin- 
guiihed  and  defcribed,  as  to  Ihew  great  knowledge  of  man- 
kind. Of  his  other  works  on  natural  hiftory,  the  prin- 
cipal are  his  “ Hiftory  of  Plants,”  in  nine  books,  which 
Haller  has  particularly  recommended  to  the  notice  of  bota- 
nical Undents  ; “ On  the  Caufes  of  Plants,”  relating  chiefly  to 
the  natural  and  artificial  means  of  bringing  them  to  maturity  ; 
to  agriculture  and  horticulture ; to  the  taftes  and  odours  of 
vegetables  ; “ On  Stones  “ On  Winds  “ On  Fire 
“ On  Ploney  “ On  the  Signs  of  Fair  Weather,  and  of 
Teinpefts  and  Rain;”  “ On  Animals  which  change  their 
Colour  “ On  Animals  which  are  born  fuddenly  “ On 
Filli  which  live  out  of  Water.”  Theophraftus  ranks 
amongft  the  moft  diftinguiflied  of  the  ancients  for  compre- 
henfive  genius  and  diligent  enquiry  into  nature.  The  Lift 
edition  of  the  whole  extant  works  of  Theophraftus  is  that 
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of  Dan.  Heinfius,  Greek  and  Latin,  fol.  Lugd.  Bat. 
1613.  Of  his  hiftory  of  plants,  the  moft  complete  is  that 
of  Budxus,  Greek  and  Latin,  fol.  Amft.  1644.  Among 
the  moft  efteemed  editions  of  his  “ Charafters,”  which  are 
numerous,  we  may  reckon  thofe  of  If.  Cafaubon,  of  Need- 
ham, with  the  notes  of  Duport,  Cantab.  1712,  and  of 
I.  Fr.  Fifcher,  Coburg.  1763.  Diog.  Laert.  Brucker 
by  Enfield.  Haller  Bib.  Bot. 

THEOPHYLACT,  named  Simocatta,  a Greek  hiftorian, 
a native  of  Greece,  but  of  Egyptian  origin,  flourifhed  about 
A.D.  612.  His  hiftory  of  the  reign  of  the  emperor  Mau- 
rice is  comprehended  in  eight  books,  and  terminates  with  the 
maffacre  of  this  prince  and  his  children  by  Phocas.  Cafau- 
bon reckons  Simocatta  one  of  the  belt  of  the  later  Greek 
hiftorians.  The  wmrk  juft  mentioned  was  printed  at  the 
Louvre,  in  1647,  fol.  and  forms  a part  of  the  Byzantine  hif- 
torians. An  edition  of  his  “ Epiftles,  Moral,  Rural,  and 
Amatory,”  was  given  by  Aldus.  His  “ Phyfical  Pro- 
blems” were  publilhed  firft  by  Vulcanius  at  Leyden,  and 
afterwards  by  Andrew  Schottus.  His  “ Hiftory  of  the 
Habitable  World”  is  cited  by  Euftathius,  in  his  Commen- 
tary on  the  Periegefis  of  Dionyfius.  Gen.  Biog. 

Theophylact,  archbilhop  of  Acris,  the  capital  of 
Bulgaria,  was  a native  of  Conftantinople,  and  flourilhed 
under  the  emperors  Michael  Ducas,  Nicephorus  Botoniates, 
and  Alexis  Comnenus.  After  his  elevation  to  the  arch- 
biftiopric  of  Acris,  by  the  perfuafion  of  the  wife  of  Ducas, 
he  diligently  laboured  in  propagating  the  Chriftian  faith, 
and  compofed  feveral  works,  which  give  him  rank  among 
the  principal  ecclefiaftical  writers  of  his  age.  The  time  of 
his  death  is  not  known  ; but  he  was  living  in  1071.  His 
“ Commentaries  on  the  Four  Gofpels,'  the  A<fts  of  the 
Apoftles,  and  the  Epiftles  of  St.  Paul,”  which  are  his 
chief  work,  are  for  the  moft  part  abridged  from  Chryfof- 
tom  and  others.  He  alfo  wrote  “ Commentaries  on  the 
Minor  Prophets.”  Several  editions  of  his  Commentaries 
have  been  publifhed  in  Greek  and  Latin,  and  alfo  in  Latin 
only.  “ Seventy-five  Epiftles”  of  this  author  were  publifhed 
by  Meurfius,  in  Greek,  in  1617,  and  a Latin  tranflation  in 
1622.  Some  other  trafts  have  been  attributed  to  this  author. 
Dupin  fays,  that  the  Commentaries  of  Theophylafl;  are  very 
ufeful  for  the  literal  explanation  of  the  Scriptures : and 
Lardner  obferves,  that  he  quotes  no  forged  writings  or 
apocryphal  books  of  the  New  Teftament,  many  of  which 
he  excludes  by  his  obfervation  on  John,  i.  31 — 34.  that 
Chrift  wrought  no  miracle  in  his  infancy,  or  before  the 
time  of  his  public  miniftry.  Dupin.  Lardner. 

THEOPNEUSTiE,  Qiomivs-Xi,  formed  of  ©£o;,  God, 
and  ■n-vEi/w,  I hreathe,  an  epithet  given  to  enthufiaftical 
diviners. 

THEOPOLIS,  in  Ancient  Geography,  a town  of  Gallia 
Nar.bonnenfis,  belonging  to  the  Aventici,  N.E.  of  Forum 
Novum. 

THEOPROPP.IA,  ©Eowpow-ia,  formed  of  ©:o;,  Gozf,  and 
I excel,  a defignation  given  to  oracles.  See 
Oracle. 

THEOPSI  A,  ©EOTTTta,  formed  of  ©eo?,  God,  and  orrojufu, 
/ fee,  in  Mythology,  denoted  the  appearance  of  gods.  Cicero, 
Plutarch,  Arnobius,  and  Chi-yfoftom,  mention  appearances 
of  this  kind. 

THEORBO,  Thtorba,  or  Tiorba,  a mufical  inftru- 
ment,  made  in  form  of  a large  lute  ; except  that  it  has  two 
necks,  or  jiiga,  the  fecond  and  longer  of  which  fuftains  the 
four  laft  rows  of  chords,  which  are  to  give  the  deepeft 
founds.  See  Lute. 

The  w'ord  is  formed  from  the  French  Uorhe,  or  theorbe, 
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and  that  from  the  Italian  tiorle,  which  fignifies  the  fanie^ 
and  which  fome  will  have  to  be  the  name  of  the  inventor. 

The  theorbo  is  an  inftrument  which  for  many  years  fuc- 
ceeded  to  the  lute,  in  the  playing  of  thorough  baffes  ; it  is 
faid  by  fome  to  have  been  invented  in  France,  by  the  fieur 
Hotteman,  and  thence  introduced  into  Italy,  &c. 

The  only  difference  between  the  theorbo  and  the  lute  is, 
that  the  former  has  eight  bafs  or  thick  firings  twice  as  long 
as  thofe  of  the  lute ; which  excefs  of  length  renders  their 
found  fo  exceedingly  foft,  and  keeps  it  up  fo  long  a time, 
that  it  is  no  wonder  many  prefer  it  to  the  harpfichord  itfelf. 
At  leaft  it  has  this  advantage  over  it,  that  it  is  eafily  removed 
from  place  to  place,  &c. 

All  its  ftrings  are  ufually  fingle ; though  there  are  fome 
who  double  the  bafs-ftrings  with  a little  odlave,  or  the  fmali 
ftrings  with  an  unifon  ; in  which  cafe,  bearing  more  re- 
femblance  to  the  lute  than  the  common  theorbo,  the  Italians 
call  it  the  arcileuto,  or  arch-lute. 

THEOREM,  in  the  Mathematical  Method,  a propofitioa 
which  teiTTiinates  in  theory,  and  which  confiders  the  properties 
of  things  already  made  or  done. 

Or,  a theorem  is  a fpeculative  propofition,  deduced  from 
feveral  definitions  compared  together.  Thus,  if  a triangle 
be  compared  with  a parallelogram  ftanding  on  the  fame  bafe, 
and  of  the  fame  altitude,  and  partly  from  their  immediate 
definitions,  and  partly  from  other  of  their  properties  already 
determined,  it  is  inferred,  that  the  parallelogram  is  double 
the  triangle  : that  propofition  is  the  theorem. 

Theorem  ftands  contradiftinguifhed  from  problem. 

There  are  two  things  to  be  chiefly  regarded  in  every 
theorem,  Ax.  the  propofition  and  the  demonftration  : in  the 
firft  is  expreffed  what  agrees  to  fome  certain  thing  under 
certain  conditions,  and  what  does  not. 

In  the  latter,  the  reafons  are  laid  down,  by  which  the 
underftanding  comes  to  conceive,  that  it  does  or  does  not 
agree  to  them. 

Theorems  are  of  various  kinds  : as. 

Theorem,  Unmerfal,  is  that  which  extends  to  any  quan- 
tity without  reftrieftion,  univerfally.  As  this,  that  the 
reftangle  of  the  fum  and  difference  of  any  two  quantities 
is  equal  to  the  difference  of  their  fquares. 

Theorem,  Particular,  is  that  which  extends  only  to  a 
particular  quantity.  As  this:  in  an  equilateral  right-lined 
triangle,  each  of  the  angles  is  fixty  degrees. 

Theorem,  Negative,  is  that  wliich  expreffes  the  impofli- 
bility  of  any  affertion.  As,  that  the  fum  of  two  biqua- 
drate numbers  cannot  make  a fquare  number. 

Theorem,  Local,  is  that  which  relates  to  a furface.  As, 
that  triangles  of  the  fame  bafe  and  altitude  are  equal. 

Theorem,  Plane,  is  that  which  either  relates  to  a reftili- 
near  furface,  or  to  one  terminated  by  the  circumference  of  a 
circle.  As,  that  all  angles  in  the  fame  fegment  of  a circle 
are  equal. 

Theorem,  Solid,  is  that  which  confiders  a fpace  ter- 
minated by  a folid  ; that  is,  by  any  of  the  three  conic 
feeftions.  E:  gr.  this  : that  if  a right  line  cut  two  afymp- 
totic  parabolas,  its  two  parts  terminated  by  them  lhall  be 
equal.  See  Solid. 

Theorem,  Reciprocal,  is  one  whofe  converfe  is  true. 
As,  that  if  a triangle  have  two  equal  fides,  it  muft  have 
two  equal  angles  : the  converfe  of  which  is  likewife  true, 
that  if  it  have  two  equal  angles,  it  muft  have  two  equal 
fides. 

Theorem,  in  Algebra  and  Analyfs,  is  fometimes  ufed 
to  denote  a rule,  particularly  when  that  rule  is  expreffed 
in  fymbols  or  formulas,  of  which  there  is  of  courfe  a great 
Dumber ; but  of  thefe,  fome  few,  either  from  their  im- 
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povtatice,  curiofity,  or  other  confiderations,  have  retained 
particular  denominations,  under  which  they  are  frequently 
referred  to  by  modern  authors  : it  is  therefore  neceffary  to 
have  them  fo  claffed,  that  a reader  may  be  able  to  afeertain 
the  principles  on  which  they  are  founded,  the  purpofes  they 
are  intended  to  anfwer,  and  the  cafes  to  which  they  will 
bell  apply.  The  theorems  to  which  we  here  allude,  are 
Bernoulli’s  theorem,  the  Binomial  theorem,  Cotes’s,  Taylor’s, 
Maclaurin’s,  See. 

Bernoulli's  Theorem,  is  a general  formula  for  the  de- 
velopement  of  any  fluent  or  integral,  of  any  propofed 
fluxion  or  differential;  which  may  be  ftated  as  follows:  •vi-z,. 
X being  any  fundlion  of  x, 

/ X d « = X - - 


d X 

d X 


d^X 


d3  X 
dx^ 


, See. 

2.3.4 


Let  us  denote  by  Y,  the  value  of  this  integral  when  x = o, 

X,  » See.  being  alfo  denoted  by  Y',  Y",  Y'",  See. 

dx  d x^ 

and  we  fhall  have  generally, 


rx  d^ 


Y + Y'  — + Y"  - 

I I 


+ Y'" 


+ &c. 


Now,  in  order  to  pafs  from  the  general  ralue  of  yX  d 
which  we  fhall  reprefent  by  y,  to  that'  which  anfwers  to  the 
cafe  of  « = o,  it  is  evident  that  we  mull  in  Taylor’s  formula 
make  h — ~ x,  which  gives 
Y dy  .v  d^y  x'  d^y 


d.v 


d .V 


1.2.3 


&c. 


fubffituting  in  this  equation,  in  the  place  of  y, 

their  rcfpeclive  values,  and  taking  that  of  yX  d at,  we  fliall 
have 

d X d^  X 


/Xd«=Y+X.---.- 


- &c. 


the  quantity  Y being  ftill  a conllant  arbitrary.  By  inte- 
grating, we  arrive  alfo  at  this  developement  : thus,  if  we 
decompofe  the  differential  X d x into  its  two  faiflors  X and 
d X,  and  integrate  the  fecond,  we  fhal!  have 

yxd:v  = x^-y.vdx. 

But 

, JC  d = 


d X 

dx  ■ 

d^'X  _ .dyx 

d X J d 
d^  X ^d^  X 
d.v’  J dx^ 

&c. 


/»dX=/ 

/«' 

/«’ 


- 1 

d«  “i  d« 


x^  d; 


&c. 


And  putting  fucceflively  for  f x d X,y«’ 
refpeftive  values,  there  refults, 

dX  x’  d’  X 
d X " 1.2^  d X ’ 


d 

d^X 
d x^ 

&c. 
d’X 
dx 


d3_X 

dx" 


dx3 


&c.  their 


2-3 


— &c. 


/’X  dx=  X 


which  is  the  theorem  of  John  Bernoulli,  and  is  the  fame 
with  regard  to  the  integral  calculus,  as  that  of  Taylor  to  the 
differential. 


Binomial  Theorem,  or  Newtsnian  tkeorem,  is  a general 
formula  for  the  developement  of  any  binomial  of  the 

form  («  -|-  x)"  ; viz. 


(a  + x)^  = 


See  Binomial  Theorem. 


Briggs's  Theorem. — There  are  more  than  one  formula  that 
have  received  this  defignation,  but  we  believe  that  the  fol- 
lowing is  generally  underftood  to  be  implied  ; viz. 

“ The  nth  differences  of  any  confecutive  nth  powers,  or 
of  any  nth  powers  whofe  roots  are  in  arithmetical  pro- 
grelfion,  are  expreffed  by  the  formula 

n(n-  i)  (n  - 2)  («_  3)  («_  4)  . . . i . d” 
d being  the  common  difference  of  the  roots.” 

The  demonftration  of  this  theorem  is  commonly  made  to 
depend  upon  principles  drawn  from  the  fluxional  analyfis ; 
but  we  prefer  giving  a fketch  of  that  which  appeared  in 
vol.  xi.  of  the  Irifli  Tranfadlions  by  Mr.  Burk,  being  de- 
duced from  the  moll  elementary  confiderations. 

We  know  that  the  expanfion  of  4-  x)”,  is  of  the  form 

/>’’  + nxp'-'^-y-  Cx’j&"-"-h  Dx3/)»-’  4-  &c. 

Let  0,  p,  q,  r,  s,  &c.  be  the  terms  of  any  decreafing  arith* 
metical  progreflion,  of  which  the  difference  is  d ; then  fince 
o=:p-\-d,  pz=q  + d.  See.  we  have 

0"  = {p  4-  d)”  —p"  -t-  nd^"~’4-  C d"^”  ~ ’ 4" 
p"  — (^  + d)"  = y 4-  n d y”-*  4-  C d’y*  4-  See. 
y = (r  4-  d)”  — r"  d-  nd  -f  C d’  r""’  -j-  &c. 

Taking  the  ffrff,  fecond,  third.  See.  differences,  we  have 
Firjl  Differences 
ndp^-^d-  Cd"y-»4-  See. 
ndy~*4-  Cd’y~*4-  See. 
ndr”-’  4-  Cd’n"-»  4-  Sec. 

And  fince p'~'~  (q  -}-  d)"~'  = y 4-  (n  — i ) d y See. 
we  have  for  the 

Second  Differences 
«d(«  — i)dy'“’4-  See. 

«d  («  — i)  dr"~"4-  &c. 
nd  (n  — 1)  df”~’4-  &c. 

Third  Differences 

nd  (n  — i)  d (n  — 2)  dr’‘“"  4-  Sec. 
nd(« — i)  d («  — 2)  ds”~’ 4- &c. 

Fourth  Differences 

nd{«  — i)d(«  — 2)dj"~^(«— 3)d>-’‘~’4-  Sec. 

Whence,  by  an  infallible  and  obvious  deduftion, 
nth  Differences 

nd  («  — l ) d (n  — 2) («  — n — T)  d 

(«  4-  i)th  Differences 

nd(n — i)d(«  — 2) (n  — n)dv>~'. 
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But  fince  « — « = o,  the  (n  -\-  i )th  differences  = o ; and 
fince  w’'~”=  w°=  I,  the  «th  differences  become 

K («  - i)  («  - 2)  («  - 3) 3.2.1  d.- 

It  may  not  be  amifs  to  obferve,  tliat  we  have  only  em- 
ployed the  firft  term  of  the  feveral  orders  of  differences, 
which  however  is  fufficient  for  our  purpofe,  fince  it  is  ob- 
vious that  the  «th  difference  can  have  but  one  term  ; for 
the  developement  oi  {p  + d)"  gives  n + 1 terms ; and  fince 
one  term  vaniihes  wdth  every  difference,  the  firft  difference 
will  have  n terms,  the  fecond  k — i,  the  third  n — 2,  &c.; 
and  confequently  the  nth  difference  will  have  n — (n  — i) 
= I term  only.  See  Irifh  Tranfadions,  vol.  xi.  or  Monthly 
Review,  vol.  Ixxiv. 

Cotes’s  Theorem,  or  Cotejian  Theorem^ — The  geometrical 
properties  of  this  very  interefting  theorem  are  explained 
under  the  article  CoTESlAN  Theorem  ; it  will  only  be  necef- 
fary  therefore  in  this  place  to  ftate  the  fame  analytically.  In 
this  cafe,  the  general  enunciation  is  : 

“ All  tlie  imaginary  roots  of  the  binomial  equation  x"  — 
1=0,  are  contained  in  the  general  formula  — 2 cof. 
2 k 'JT 

« -(-  I = o ; and  thofe  of  sc”  + i = o,  in  the  formula 


— 2 cof. 


{2  k + I ) vr 


jc  -j-  I = o,  i being  any  integer  not 


divifible  by  «,  and  cr  reprefenting  the  femi-circumference.” 
See  Reciprocal  Equations. 

Euler’s  Theorem  is  ufed  to  denote  the  theorem  or  formula 
firft  given  by  this  author,  for  afcertaining  the  direft  integra- 
bility  of  differential  equations,  which  is  as  follows.  The 
equation  being  reduced  to  the  form 

M d + N dy  = o, 

M N 

where  M and  N are  fundions  of  x and  y ; if  , then 

dy  d X 

the  integration  may  be  obtained  by  a dired  procefs ; but  if 
this  equality  have  not  place,  the  integration  can  then  only 
be  effeded  by  indired  means,  which  frequently  involve  con- 
fiderable  difficulty. 

Fermat’s  Theorem. — There  are  feveral  theorems  in  the 
theory  of  numbers  which  are  due  to  this  ingenious  analyft  ; 
but  that  which  is  more  particularly  defigned  by  Fermat’s 
theorem  is  this ; vi%.  “ Neither  the  fum  nor  difference  of  any 
two  integral  powers,  above  the  fquare,  can  be  equal  to  a 
rational  power  of  the  fame  dimenfion  or,  which  is  the 
fame,  the  equation 

*;”  + y”  = z" 

is  always  impoflible  in  rational  numbers,  if  n be  greater 
than  2. 

The  cafes  of  « = 3 and  n = 4 have  been  demonftrated  ; 
but  notwithftanding  the  numerous  attempts  of  the  moft  ce- 
lebrated analyfts  of  the  laft  and  of  the  prefent  age,  the  cafe 
of  « = 5,  and  all  the  fucceeding  values  of  «,  remain  with- 
out demonftration ; and  as  this  is  now  the 'only  theorem  of 
this  author  which  has  not  fubmitted  to  the  power  of  the 
modern  analyfis,  the  National  Inftitute  of  France  has  made 
it  the  fubjed  of  the  prize  of  3000  francs,  to  be  decided 
by  1818. 

Under  the  article  Numbers,  amongft  the  mifcellaneous 
propofitions,  we  have  mentioned  another  theorem  of  Fermat’s, 
which  had  not  then  been  demonftrated,  but  which  has  fince 
been  effeded  by  M.  Cauchy,  correfponding  member  of  the 
Inftitute.  The  reader  will  alfo  'find  fome  farther  remarks 
relative  to  the  equation  x”  + y"  = »"■,  under  our  article 
Power. 


G'aufs’s  Theorem  is  ufed  to  denote  a theorem  mvented  by 
this  diftinguiftied  mathematician,  for  the  folution  of  certain 
binomial  equations.  We  have  feen,  in  the  article  Recipro- 
cal Equations,  in  what  manner  the  roots  of  binomial  equations 
may  be  obtained  by  means  of  a table  of  fines  and  cofines ; 
but  Gaufs’s  theorem  is  the  converfe  of  this,  and  fliews  in 
what  manner  the  fines  and  cofines  of  certain  angles  may  be 
obtained,  by  the  numerical  folution  of  fuch  equations.  See 
Polygon. 

Guidin’ s Theorem  is  the  fame  as  the  Cest^o^akyc  Method ; 
which  fee. 

Lagrange’s  Theorem  is  commonly  ufed  to  denote  the  gene- 
ral formula  affumed  by  Lagrange  as  the  foundation  of  his 
theory  of  fundions  ; which  may  be  thus  enunciated. 

“If  p X be  any  fundion  whatever  of  a variable  quantity 
X,  and  if  x changes  its  value,  and  becomes  x -H  i,  then  the 
<p{^x  + i)  may  be  reprefented  or  refolved  into  a feries  of 
the  form 

(.V  4.  i)  = ^ .V  -f  P i + Q + R -b  See. 

in  which  the  co-efficients  of  the  powers  of  i are  new  func- 
tions of  .V,  derived  from  the  primitive  fundion  x,  indepen- 
dent of  i ; and,  moreover,  that  every  co-efficient  is  derived 
from  the  preceding  one,  in  the  fame  manner  as  the  firft  is 
derived  from  the  original  fundion.”  See  Functions. 

Leibnitz’s  Theorem  is  a theorem  propofed  by  this  author  for 
differencing  under  the  fign  J,  and  it  may  be  exhibited  under 

^ ^ d/Md.v  r. 

the  form  = 

ay 


d M d M . 

— — d X,  where  M = -r— , u being 
dy  d X 


Since 


any  fundion  of  x and  y. 
d K d 
djcdy  dyd?( 
differential  calculus  ; if  we  make  u 
d’’  u d M 


by  the  known  principles  of  the 
/ M d we  fhall  have 


^ = M,  ; and  integrating  with  regard  to  x, 

djc  djcdy  dy 

we  fliall  find 


d^  ^ du  ,-d  M 
dxdy  dyd:«  dy  -J  dy 

This  is  called  by  Leibnitz  differentiatio  de  curva 


/; 


cur  V am, 

becaufe  in  the  queftion  which  he  propofed  to  refolve,  he 
paffed  from  one  curve  to  another  of  the  fame  fpecies,  by 
making  one  of  the  conftant  quantities  variable.  See  La 
Croix  “ Calcul  Integral.” 

Maclaurin’s  Theorem  is  a formula  which  we  ow’e  to  this 
author  for  expreffing  any  fundion  y,  of  a variable  quantity  x ; 
WK.  adopting  the  differential  notation, 

^ + 0 ” + ’ (jtO”’ + y!i  (s? 


-b  &c. 


where  (y ) , 


thefe  feveral 


quantities  become  when  x — o. 

Let  y = A + Bx  + Ca;’-  -b  D;c'*  + &c. 
differencing,  and  dividing  by  d x,  we  have 

~ = B + 2 C .V  + 3 D -b  &c. 

d a: 

£y  _ 

d^^ 

d.v3 


2C  + 2 . X &c. 
+ 2 . 3 D -I-  &c. 


coiife- 


in  each  of  thefe 
d’ 


confequently,  when 
therefore, 

Fluxions, 
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o,  we  have 


-2-  = D: 

3 


+ 


See  Maclaurin’s 
Differentiel,  &c. 
Momre' s Theorem. 


2-3 

and  Boucharlat’ 


+ &c. 
“ Calcul 


See  the  next  article. 


Multinomial  Theorem,  fomctimes  called  Moivre’s  theorem, 
having  been  lirfl:  difcovered  by  that  author,  is  a general 
expreffion  or  formula  for  determining  any  power  or  root 
of  a given  quantity  confifting  of  any  number  of  terms. 
This  theorem  was  firft  publilhed  by  its  author  in  N°  230. 
of  the  Phil.  Tranf.  1697  ; but  it  was  afterwards  fim- 
plified  by  Euler  in  his  “ Calcul  Differentiel,”  and  the 
fame  has  alfo  been  done  by  Arbogaft  in  his  “ Calcul  des 
Derivations.” 

The  general  form  of  this  theorem,  as  given  in  Bonny- 
caftle’s  Algebra,  is  as  follows : 


A B 


(A  H-  A.V 

4-  A.v^  4-  A^3  4-  . . . 

2 3 

. A 

X”)  ” = A”  4- 

j_  2 A B*) 

-h  3 in  A B ^ 

4-  4 A B 

. 0 1 

x^  ^ ° 

4 0 

4-  («  - I)  A B( 

TA  + (2?n  - l)  A B 

+ (31K  - i)  A B 
3 1 

4-  (m  - 2)  A B 

4-  {2  m — 2)  A B 

4-  (m  — 3)  A B 

4A 


+ &c. 


Where  B = A*,  and  B,  B,  B,  &c.  are  the  co-efficients 

of  the  terms  immediately  preceding  thofe  in  which  they  firft 
appear  ; and  the  manner  of  applying  this  theorem  to  any 
particular  cafe,  is  by  fubftituting  the  numbers  or  letters  in 
the  given  example  for  A,  A,  A,  &c.  and  the  numerical 

value  of  m for  m.  It  would  lead  us  too  far  to  attempt  the 
demonftration  of  this  theorem  in  this  place,  we  mull,  there- 
fore, refer  the  reader  for  fuch  information  to  the  works 
above-mentioned. 

Nenvtonmn  Theorem.  See  Binomial  Theorem. 

Taylor's  Theorem,  an  elegant  and  highly  valuable  formula, 
which  was  firlt  publifhed  by  Dr.  Brook  Taylor  in  his 
“ Methodus  Iiicrementorum,”  which  is  as  follows  ; vi%. 

“ If  Y reprefent  any  function  whatever  of  the  variable 
'quantity  x,  and  if  x be  increafed  by  any  difference  A x,  the 
value  of  Y,  wus.  Y + AY,  becomes  (employing  the  dif- 
ferential notation) 

AxdY  Ax'd^Y  A x^d^Y 

: . 2.  dx''  1.2.3 

A.v’-d^Y  A.vM3Y 


fecond ; equating,  therefore, 
powers  of  h,  we  have 


the  co-efficients  of  the  like 


d X 


dB 

2 d.v’ 


C = — D = 


Now 

A = Y,  B = 

whence 

Y'  = Y d- 


— j— , &c. 
3 d X 


dY 

d.v 


C = 


d^Y 


2.d.^ 


-,D  = 


d^  Y 


dY  ^ d'Y 

: . d.v  ' 1 . 2 . d .v 

Or  writing 

Y'  = Y + A Y,  and  X 

we  have 

A.vdY 


//  + 


1 . 2 . 3 d .V  ^ 

d^Y 


.2.3d,v 

h = X Ax, 


h<+&c. 


AY 


Ax'd'Y 
+ — 


A.v3d3Y 


— : + &c. 


Y+ AY  = Y + + — 


. d; 


A Y 


A^dY 


+ &c. 
-f  &c. 


, dx  i.2.d.v^  i.2.3dv- 

See  La  Croix  “ Calcul  Differentiel,”  p.  21. 

Trinomial  Theorem  is  only  a particular  cafe  of  the  Multi- 
nomial Theorem,  which  fee. 

Wilfon's  Theorem  is  a curious  formula  relative  to  prime 
numbers,  publifhed  firfl  by  Waring  in  his  “ Meditationes 
Algebraicae,”  which  is  as  follows. 

“ If  n be  any  prime  number,  then  will 

I . 2 . 3 . 4,  &c.  («  - i)  -h  I 
be  divifible  by  n." 

This  curious  theorem  was  not  demonllrated  by  fir  John 
in  which  developement,  it  is  obvious  that  A,  B,  C,  &c.  Wilfon,  who  firfl  difcovered  it,  nor  by  Waring,  by  whom  it 
are  fundfions  of  x.  was  firfl  made  public  ; it  has,  however,  iince  received 

If  now  we  difference  this  equation  with  h variable  and  .v  different  demonflrations  from  Lagrange,  Gaufs,  &c.  the 
conftant,  w^e  obtain,  dividing  by  d h,  latter  of  which  is  very  fimple,  and  has  been  adopted  by 

Barlow  in  his  “ Theory  of  Numbers,”  to  which  work  w^e 
B -f  zCh  3DA’  -f  &c.  beg  to  refer  our  readers,  as  it  would  require  more  room 

...  ,,  „ , than  we  can  allow  ourfelves  to  give  it  at  full  length  in  this 

Again,  differencing  with  x variable  and  h conltant,  we  have  pJaeg 


.dx  1 . 2 . dx^  1 . 2 . ^d:> 

The  demonftration  of  this  celebrated  theorem  is  given  very 
concifely  by  La  Croix,  on  the  following  principles. 

Let  Y be  any  fundfion  of  x,  and  let  Y'  denote  what  this 
funftion  becomes,  when  x becomes  x -j-  h,  we  may  write 
Y'  = A 4-  B/^  + C/j’  + D/j3  + &c. 


Y'_dA  dB  dC  dD  The  above  include,  we  believe,  all  thofe  theorems  which 

dx  ~ ~dT  d X ^ ^ d iv  ~cT.v  are  known  by  any  particular  defignation  ; there  are,  doubt- 

But  as  :c  and  /.  enter  exaftly  in  the  fame  manner,  it  follows  important  and  which  are  equally 

■'  entitled  to  bear  the  names  of  their  reipective  authors, 

that  ~ whence  the  firft  of  thefe  feries  is  equal  to  the  fanaioned  the  adoption  ; and  we  have, 

ax  dh  therefore,  not  introduced  them. 
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THEORETIC,  Tkeoreticai,,  or  Theoric,  formed 
■from  Seujew,  ! fee  or  eontemplate,  fomethiiig  relating  to  theory, 
or  that  terminates  in  fpeculation.  In  which  fenfe  it  Hands 
oppofed  to  praBical. 

'i’he  fciences  are  ordinarily  divided  into  theoretical,  as  theo- 
logy,  philofophy,  &c. ; -awA  prafiical,  as  medicine,  law,  3cc. 
See  Science. 

Theoretic,  Theoreticus,  is  an  appellation  peculiarly  given 
to  an  ancient  feft  of  phyficians,  contradiftinguifhed  by  it  from 
the  empirics.  See  Empiric. 

Theoretic  phyficians  were  fuch  as  applied  themfelves  to  a 
careful  ftudy  and  confideration  of  what  relates  to  health  and 
difeafes ; the  principles  of  the  human  body,  and  its  ftrudlure 
and  parts,  with  their  adilions  and  ufes  ; whatever  befals  it, 
either  naturally  or  preternaturally  ; the  differences  of  dif- 
eafes, their  nature,  caufes,  figns,  indications,  &c. ; the  tex- 
tures, properties,  &c.  of  plants,  and  other  medicines,  &c. 
In  a word,  the  theoretic  phyiicians  were  fuch  as  proceeded 
in  their  judgment  and  praftice  on  the  foot  of  reafon,  in  op- 
pofition  to  the  empirical  phyficians,  who  proceeded  wholly 
on  experience.  See  Medicine. 

Theoretical  Arithmetic  and  Philofophy.  See  the  fub- 
ftautives. 

THEORI,  Scofoi,  in  Antiquity,  an  appellation  given  to 
thofe  Athenians  who  performed  the  folemnity  called  theoria. 

THEORIA,  Sttupix,  a folemn  annual  voyage  to  Apollo’s 
temple,  in  the  ifland  of  Delos,  performed  by  the  Athenians 
always  in  the  fame  (hip  in  which  Thefeus  went.  For  the 
particularities  of  this  naval  proceflion,  fee  Potter  Archaeol. 
Grasc.  lib.  ii.  cap.  9.  tom.  i.  p.  284,  feq. 

THEORIC  Money,  in  Ancient  Authors,  was  what  was 
raifed,  by  way  of  tax  on  the  people,  to  defray  the  expences 
of  theatrical  reprefentations,  and  other  fpeftacles. 

There  were  particular  queftors  and  treafurers  of  the  theoric 
money.  By  a law  of  Eubulus,  it  was  made  a capital  crime 
to  pervert  the  theoric  money  to  any  other  ufe  ; even  to  em- 
ploy it  in  the  occafions  of  war. 

THEORICAL  Astronomy, is  that  part  of  aftronomy 
which  confiders  the  true  ftrudiure  and  difpofition  of  the  hea- 
vens, and  heavenly  bodies ; and  accounts  for  their  various 
phenomena  therefrom.  See  Astronomy. 

It  is  thus  called,  in  oppofition  to  that  part  which  con- 
fiders their  apparent  ftrudlure,  or  their  difpofition  as  viewed 
by  the  eye,  which  is  called  fpbcrical  aftronomy. 

The  feveral  parts  of  theorical  aftonomy,  fee  under  Sys- 
tem, Sun,  Star,  Planet,  Earth,  Moon,  Satellite, 
and  CoxMet. 

THEORY,  a doTrine  which  terminates  in  the  foie  fpe- 
culation, or  confideration,  of  its  objedt,  without  any  view  to 
the  pradtice  or  application  of  it. 

To  be  learned  in  an  art,  5cc.  the  theory  fuffices  ; to  be  a 
mafter  of  it,  both  the  theory  and  praftice  are  required.  Ma- 
chines, many  times,  promife  very  well  in  the  theory,  yet  fail 
in  the  pradtice. 

We  fay,  theory  of  the  moon,  theory  of  the  rainbow,  of 
the  microicope,  the  camera  obfcura,  the  motion  of  the  heart, 
the  operation  of  purgatives,  &c. 

Theories  of  the  Planets,  &c.  are  fyftems  or  hypothefes, 
according  to  which  the  aftronomers  explain  the  reafons  ol 
the  phenomena  or  appearances  of  them.  See  System. 

Theory,  in  Muju,  in  the  hands  of  a mere  mathematician 
is  confined  only  to  ratios  and  the  philofophy  of  found.  ( See 
Harmonics.)  z.n\on^  pratiical  muficians,  the  theory 

of  harmony  or  compofition  is  connedled  with  the  combina- 
tion of  agreeable  founds,  and  the  pradtice  and  perform.ance 
of  real  mufic. 

Theory,  Atomic,  in  Chcmijlry,  the  means  of  explaining 
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the  compofition  and  decompofition  of  cliemical  bodies,  fey 
confidering  their  ultimate  atoms  or  particles  as  peculiar  and  \ 
diftindf  elementary  folids,  never  changing  in  their  figure,  ^ 
weight,  or  volume,  under  any  circumftances. 

It  would  be  difficult  to  conceive  the  exiftence  of  any  com- 
pound, without  fuppofing  it  to  have  originated  by  union,  in. 
fome  way  or  other,  of  particles  of  its  elementary  conftituents; 
but  the  prevalence  of  a dodlrine,  which  has  been  generally 
advanced  by  mathematicians,  vim.,  the  infinite  divifibility  of 
matter,  has  never  allowed  philofophers  to  conclude  that  tlie 
circumftance  of  compounds  being  made  up  of  particles,  muft 
neceffarily  limit  the  proportions  in  which  the  elements  com- 
bine. If  the  elementary  bodies  be  conceived  infinitely  divi-  -y 
fible,  the  molecules,  or  compound  particles,  may  be  con- 
ceived infinitely  fmall,  and  the  number  of  mean  compounds 
exifting  between  any  two  given  extremes  may  be  alio  con-  f 
fidered  infinite. 

If  fuch  were  the  nature  of  elementary  matter,  and  no 
other  caufes  interfered,  there  could  be  no  limitation  to  the 
proportions  in  which  fimple  matter  would  combine.  This,  J 
however,  is  contrary  to  faft ; as  it  is  a faft  known  from  the 
earlieft  dawnings  of  chemical  knowledge,  that  bodies  are 
limited  in  the  proportions  of  their  elements  ; the  moft  f 
ftriking  of  thefe  fa(fts  being  the  mutual  faturation  w'hich  . 
takes  place  between  an  acid  and  an  alkali,  and  the  uniform 
proportions  afforded  in  the  analyfis  of  many  native  com- 
pounds. 

Philofophers  were  always  fatisfied  to  confider  this  faft  of  J' 
the  limitation  of  the  proportions  of  bodies  as  one  of  the  hidden  ^ 
fecrets  of  nature,  as  difficult  to  conceive  as  the  nature  of  the  ^ 
attradlion  by  which  their  elements  were  held  together.  Ber-  % 
thollet  appears  to  have  been  the  firft  to  attempt  this  arduous  $ 
taffi,  in  his  ingenious  work,  entitled  “ Chemical  Statics.”  f 
He  fuppofes  that  the  particles  of  bodies,  when  brought  within  |i 

the  fphere  of  attradlion,  combine  without  controul  till  the  ^ 
compound  affumes  fome  definite  form,  by  which  it  is  with- 
drawn  from  the  fituation  in  which  it  was  formed.  Fie  fup- 
pofes the  chemical  affinity  of  bodies  to  be  diftinA  from  that 
power  on  which  their  cohefion  depends,  and  alfo  that  power 
by  which  they  tend  to  an  elaftic  ftate. 

Hence  he  concludes,  that  every  folid  compound  is  deter- 
mined by  the  cohefion  which  takes  place  at  fome  limit  in  the 
proportion  of  its  elements : fuch  he  fuppofes  to  be  the  cafe 
with  falts  and  other  cryftallizabk  compounds.  On  the  other 
hand,  he  fuppofes  the  limitations  of  the  proportions  of  the 
elements  of  gafeous  compounds  to  arife  from  the  elaftic 
form  which  they  affume  in  certain  ftages  of  combination. 

This  hypothefis  was  fupported  by  fo  many  ftriking-  faAs, 
that  it  was  thought  by  fome  to  explain  in  general  the  caufe 
of  limited  proportions.  All  agreed,  that  whatever  might 
be  the  true  theory,  the  caufes  pointed  out  by  Berthollet  had 
confiderable  influence  in  the  compofition  and  decompofition 
of  bodies,  but  they  faw  at  the  fame  time  numerous  cafes  in 
which  this  hypothefis  failed  to  explain  the  faAs. 

Chemifts  have,  from  the  earlieft  times,  been  acquainted  . 
with  thofe  points  of  limitation  which  we  call  mutual  fata-  ' 
ration,  and  have  been  long  familiar  with  thofe  limited  aug- 
mentations of  their  proportions,  called  by  fome  dofes  and 
by  others  particles.  Among  the  oxyds  of  metals,  which 
had  been  little  examined  before  the  time  of  Lavoifier,  it  was 
found,  that  inftead  of  having  an  infinite  number  of  means 
between  the  loweft  and  higheft  ftages  of  oxydation,  only  a 
certain  number  of  oxyds  of  each  metal  could  be  formed,  in 
which  the  ratio  of  the  metal  to  the  oxygen  is  uniform. 
Many  of  the  falts  in  the  fame  way  are  formed  by  limited 
dofes  of  acid.  Some  of  the  fadts  in  the  latter  have  been 
explained  on  Berthollet’s  hypothefis,  while  its  application 
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c3  the  iormer  fa^S  is  toLallf  infufficient>  Long  previous  to 
the  true  caufe  of  thefe  limited  dofes,  the  fafts  were  fo  confpi- 
cuous,  that  a decided  nomenclature  was  adopted  for  the  pur- 
pofe  of  expreffing  thefe  different  ftages  of  combination.  The 
oxyds  have  been  diftinguiflied  by  the  Greek  numerals  prot, 
deut,  tr'it.  See.  The  falts  containing  two  dofes  of  acid  have 
been  called  fuper-falts  ; and  thofe  containing  an  extra  dofe  of 
bafe,  have  been  called  Juh-falts. 

Although  chemifts  have  frequently  ufed  a language  which 
appeared  to  fhew  their  acquaintance  with  the  real  caufe  of 
the  definite  proportions,  fuch  as  one  compound  being  forced 
by  one  proportion,  dofe,  or  particle  of  one  of  its  elements, 
and  another  with  two  proportions,  dofes,  or  particles  : on 
the  other  hand,  we  find  expreflions  which  would  favour  the 
idea  of  indefinite  proportions ; fuch  as  bodies  lofing  a 
fmall  portion  of  their  oxygen,  or  abforbing  a little  oxygen 
from  the  atrnofphere.  Salts  are  fometimes  faid  to  contain  a 
flight  excefs  of  acid,  or  a fmall  excefs  of  bafe. 

The  moil  decided  language  ufed  in  any  chemical  work 
before  the  difcoveries  of  Mr.  John  Dalton,  giving  any  idea 
that  the  dofes  are  limited  by  dillindl  atoms,  will  be  found  in 
a work  by  Mr.  Higgins,  entitled  “ A Comparative  View  of 
the  Phlogillic  and  Antiphloglftic  Theories.”  We  beg  leave 
to  con-edl  a millake  in  a former  article,  in  which  we  have 
entitled  this  work  a Treatife  on  Phlogillon. 

This  work  was  wrirten  for  the  exprefs  purpofe  of  com- 
batting the  phlogillic  theory,  and  principally  in  anfwer  to 
Mr.  Kirwan’s  treatife  of  phlogillon.  In  order  to  Ihew  the 
contradiflions  and  abfurdities  of  the  phlogillic  dotlrine, 
which,  under  the  name  of  phlogillon,  confounded  a number 
of  bodies  which  were  very  different,  he  exhibited  by 
diagrams  a number  of  chemical  operations,  in  which  he 
fuppofed  the  elementary  bodies  concerned  to  be  ultimate 
particles,  and  their  immediate  compounds  molecules.  He 
in  the  fame  diagrams  alfo  ufed  numbers,  which  he  fuppofed 
to  be  ellimates  of  the  llrength  of  affinity  of  the  combin- 
ing  particiej.  By  this  means  he  very  fuccefsfully  Ihewed 
many  of  the  inconfidencies  which  mull  be  admitted  to 
explain  the  phenomena  on  the  phlogillic  theory.  In  this 
mode  of  proceeding,  however,  the  numbers  expreffing  the 
relative  attradlions,  ferved  his  purpofe  much  more  than  the 
confideration  of  the  proportions  being  caufed  by  diftindl 
atoms  ; and  the  language  which  would  induce  the  belief 
that  he  had  fuch  a conception  of  the  nature  of  elementary 
matter,  occurs  only  in  a very  few  parts  of  his  work. 

After  concluding  that  it  is  unnecelfary  to  admit  the  ex- 
iflence  of  the  imaginary  fub dance  phlogillon  in  fulphiir,  he 
concludes,  in  page  36,  that  fulphurous  acid  is  compounded 
of  one  idtimate  particle  of  fulphur  with  one  of  oxygen, 
and  that  fulphuric  acid  confills  of  one  of  fulphur  and  two 
of  oxygen. 

In  the  fame  page  he  alfo  obferves,  that  water  is  formed 
r by  one  ultimate  particle  of  water  united  to  one  of- oxygen. 

In  page  81,  he  fuppofes  fulphuretted  hydrogen  to  confid 
of  nine  ultimate  particles  of  fulphur  with  five  of  hydro- 
gen. Previous,  however,  to  tliis  conclufion,  he  believes 
that  the  fulphur  and  hydrogen  are  not  chemically  combined, 
but  that  the  fulphur  is  diffolved  in  hydrogen,  as  a fait  dif- 
folves  in  v/ater. 

After  ufing  arguments  to  fficAv , in  ajnfwer  to  Mr.  Kirwan, 
that  the  nitric  acid  does  not  contain  what  was  thought  to  be 
phlogidon,  he  concludes,  in  page  132,  with  giving  what  he 
conceives  to  be  its  conftituents,  that  the  niti'ous  oxyd 
confifts  of  one  ultimate  particle  of  azote  and  one  of  oxygen  ; 
nitrous  gas,  of  one  of  azote  and  two  of  oxygen  ; red  ni- 
trous vapour,  one  of  azete  and  three  of  oxygen  ; draw- 


coloured  nitrous  acid,  one  of  azole  to  four  of  oxygen  ; and 
ladly,  that  the  nitric  acid  is  condituted  by  one  of  azote  and 
five  of  oxygen.  Thefe  fadls  are  certainly  very  remarkable, 
as  they  agree  with  the  conclufions  in  the  prefent  time,  and  give 
a drong  proof  of  Mr.  Higgins’s  genius  at  the  time  he  wrote- 

He  does  not,  however,  lay  any  drefs  upon  thefe  remarks, 
and  was  not  probably  aware  that  they  would  be  confirmed 
by  future  refearch.  We  are  induced  to  think  fo,  from  the 
manner  in  which  he  expreffes  himfelf  in  other  parts  of  his 
work,  in  which  he  frequently  fpeaks  of  the  abforption  of 
fmall  portions  of  oxygen,  and  of  bodies  Laving  a fmaM 
portion  of  oxygen  more  than  they  can  retain.  This  vague 
manner  of  fpeaking,  and  others  which  we  do  not.  immediately 
recolledl,  is  fufficient  to  fiiew  that  Mr.  Higgins  had  nii 
fixed  notions  of  the  caufe  of  definite  proportions,  and  that 
the  language  in  which  he  has  ufed  the  w'ords  ultimate  par- 
ticles and  molecules,  was  employed  rather  with  a view  to 
illudrate  his  examples,  than  to  broach  any  new  theory  to 
explain  indefinite  proportions.  Indeed  it  would  have  been 
inconfident  to  have  treated  two  fubjefts,  fo  very  different  in 
their  obje6ls,  in  the  fame  pages. 

As  a proof  that  there  was  nothing  driking  in  the  remarks 
in  which  the  words  ultimate  atoms  and  molecules  are  men- 
tioned, we  only  need  refer  to  the  article  which  Mr.  Hig- 
gins himfelf  quotes  from  the  Analytical  Review,  written 
foon  after  the  appearance  of  the  work  in  quedion.  The 
reviewer  gives  him  the  highed  praife  for  the  able  manner  in 
which  he  has  refuted  the  doflrine  of  phlogidon,  but  does  not 
even  hint  at  his  diagrams  or  the  ultimate  particles.  Indeed 
we  can  venture  to  affert,  that  if  no  more  had  been  faid  on 
the  fubjeft  of  definite  proportions  than  is  to  be  found  ia 
thi-s  work,  we  might  yet  have  been  as  much  in  the  dark 
as  we  were  twenty  years  after  the  publication  of  Mr.  Hig- 
gins’s “ Comparative  View.” 

it  was  not  enough  to  know  that  compound  bodies  were 
formed  of  particles,  to  enable  us  to  explain  the  caufe  of 
definite  proportions  ; and  we  want  no  greater  proof  of  this, 
than  the  fact  of  the  true  caufe  not  being  known  till  twenty- 
eight  years  after  Mr.  Higgins  had  told  us  that  one  particle 
of  fulphur  and  one  of  oxygen  formed  fulphurous  acid, 
and  that  one  to  two  formed  fulphuric  acid.  Thefe 
ioofe  expreffions  were  but  a fmall  dep  indeed  towards  the 
difeovery  of  the  atomic  theory  in  its  prefent  form,  which 
has  placed  chemidry  on  the  fame  ground  with  that  on 
which  the  difeovery  of  the  laws  of  gravity  placed  the 
fcience  of  adronomy. 

We  are  inclined  to  believe  that  the  fird  dep  towards  this 
important  difeovery  was  given  by  Richter.  He  found, 
in  the  double  decompofition  of  falts,  that  the  acid  of  one 
fait  was  always  jud  fufficient  to  faturate  the  bafe  of  the 
other,  and  vice  verfd.  He  alfo  afeertained,  that  when  one 
metal  was  precipitated  by  another,  the  oxygen  of  the  pre- 
cipitated metal  was  jud  what  was  required  by  the  preci- 
pitating metal. 

The  inference  to  be  drawn  from  thefe  fa£ls  was,  that 
if  A combine  with  x to  faturation,  and  B with  y to  the 
fame  ; then,  if  A diould  be  found  to  faturate  y,  B 
would  alfo  faturate  x.  This  inference  may  be  dill  further 
extended  ; for  if  A be  a body  capable  of  combining  with 
B,  they  will  mutually  faturate  each  other. 

It  is  the  means  of  drawing  thefe  inferences  arifing  from 
the  mutual  fitnefs  of  thofe  parts  of  bodies  which  combine, 
that  conditutes  the  importance  of  the  atomic  theory,  raid  it 
is  for  the  eitablidiment  of  this  new  principle  that  we  are  in- 
debted to  Mr.  John  Dalton.  When  Mr.  .Higgins  can 
diew,  from  the  data  given  in  his  work,  that  fimilar  infer- 
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ences  could  be  drawn,  he  then  will  be  entitled  to  lhare 
in  the  merit  of  the  difcovery  of  the  atomic  theory.  We 
fay  lhare  with  him,  for  we  are  firmly  convinced  that  Mr.  Dal- 
ton had  never  read  Mr.  Higgins’s  book  previous  to  the  pub- 
lication of  his  own  work. 

We  perfedtly  recolleft  the  time,  not  more  than  four  or 
five  years  ago,  even  when  Mr.  Dalton’s  book  was  before 
the  public,  very  few  chemifts  underftood  the  true  fpirit  of 
the  atomic  theory  ; and  thofe  who  conceived  they  did  under- 
ftand  it,  in  general  dlfcarded  it.  All  knew  that  he  con- 
fidered  compounds  to  be  formed  of  atoms  united  i to  i, 
I to  2,  I to  3,  &c.  : but  it  was  not  till  the  reciprocal 
fitnefs  of  thefe  atoms  with  each  other  was  found  to  agree 
with  analyfis,  that  it  was  generally  received.  When  they 
faw  that  the  numbers,  which  Dalton  called  the  weights  of 
the  atoms,  expi-elfed  the  fimple  proportions  in  which  bodies 
combine,  they  knew  it  could  not  be  the  effeft  of  chance, 
and  have  willingly  joined  in  the  refearch.  It  is  for  this 
part  of  the  difcovery  that  Mr.  Dalton  juftly  merits  the 
fame  he  has  acquired. 

We  have  given  all  the  fafts  on  which  Mr.  Higgins  coidd 
poflibly  found  his  claim  to  the  difcovery  ; and  we  mull 
leave  it  to  our  readers  to  judge,  whether  they  , contain  the 
fmalleft  data  on  which  to  eftablilh  what  in  the  prefent  time 
we  call  the  atomic  theory. 

In  all  the  chemical  articles  fince  the  article  Iron,  we  have 
had  the  greateft  confidence  in  the  atomic  theory  ; and  we 
have  never  failed  to  compare  the  analyfes  of  different  autho- 
rities with  the  refults  given  by  theory.  We  have  in  general 
found,  tliat  thefe  refults  have  been  nearer  to  the  bell  of  thefe 
authorities,  than  they  have  been  to  each  other. 

We  have  already  given  an  outline  of  the  atomic  theory, 
with  a table  of  the  weights  of  the  fimple  atoms,  and  an- 
other of  fome  of  the  moft  confpicuous  compounds,  in  our 
articles  Definite  Proportions,  and  Simple  Bodies. 

The  French  chemifts  have  adopted  the  atomic  theory 
under  another  form,  which  will  be  found  to  agree  with  the 
language  given  by  Berzelius,  who  ufes  the  word  volume  for 
atom,  as  we  have  already  explained  in  the  article  above  al- 
luded to. 

Gay  Luflac  feveral  years  ago  publillied  a new  law  refpeft- 
ing  the  combination  of  gafeous  bodies.  He  held  that  gafes 
which  combine  chemically,  either  unite  in  equal  volumes, 
or  I to  2,  or  fome  multiple  of  i,  by  a whole  number. 
Although  a number  of  fafts  feemed  to  agree  with  this  law, 
the  truth  of  it  was  doubted  by  fome  chemifts,  and  princi- 
pally becaufe  no  apparent  reafon  appeared  for  fuch  a law. 

In  ftating  (under  the  article  Proportions)  the  notion 
of  Berzelius  refpedling  volumes,  we  have  pointed  out  a 
curious  coincidence  between  the  fpecific  gravity  and  the 
weight  of  atoms  of  the  gafes,  which  has  fince  been  con- 
firmed by  Dr.  Prout  in  Dr.  Thomfon’s  Annals.  In  order 
that  the  weights  of  the  atoms  may  be  equal  to  their  fpecific 
gravities,  we  have  there  ftated,  that  the  number  of  particles 
in  equal  volumes  of  all  gafes  mull  be  equal,  and  the  dif- 
tance  between  the  centres  of  the  particles  of  all  gafes  the 
fame,  fo  that  the  weights  of  equal  volumes  of  different 
gafes,  would  be  as  the  weights  of  the  atoms. 

This  would  alfo  require,  that  the  attradlion  between  the 
particles  fhould  either  be  the  fame  in  all,  or  that  it  fhould 
be  nothing  ; and  the  diftance  of  the  particles  be  at  points 
where  the  repulfion  of  the  calorific  atmofphere  is  balanced 
by  the  incumbent  preffure. 

The  ftate  here  fuppofed,  however,  is  not  the  cafe,  fince 
we  find  that  the  weights  of  the  atoms  of  the  gafes  gene- 
rally are  not  equal  to  the  fpecific  gravity,  when  reduced  to 


the  fame  ftandard,  although  It  is  ftriftly  the  cafe  with  * 
great  proportion  of  them.  And  in  thofe  cafes  where  they  are 
not  equal,  the  one  is  faid  to  be  fome  multiple  of  the  other, 
by  a whole  number. 

This  circumftance  favours  the  hope  that  fome  general 
law  exifts,  by  which  the  weights  of  the  atoms  of  bodies  are 
intimately  connefted  with  their  fpecific  gravities  in  the 
elaftic  form.  When  the  fpecific  gravity  is  double  the  weight 
of  the  atom,  as  is  the  cafe  with  oxygen,  we  have  to  fup- 
pofe,  that  the  particles  are  nearer  each  other  in  the  propor- 
tion of  2 to  i,  or  that  two  particles  come  together,  and 
ai'e  furrounded  by  the  caloric,  which  belongs  to  one  of 
them  in  their  fingle  ftate. 

It  would  appear  that  the  oxygen  puts  on  this  fingle  ftate 
of  exiftence  in  the  formation  of  carbonic  oxyd,  becaufe  that 
gafeous  body  contains  only  one  atom  of  oxygen  ; hence 
its  fpecific  gravity  is  the  fame  as  if  it  were  formed  from  a 
gafeous  oxygen  of  half  the  real  fpecific  gravity  united  to 
an  atom  of  carbon  without  any  change  of  volume,  the  fame 
as  takes  place  when  fulphur  or  carbon  is  burned  in  oxygen 
gas.  Hence  we  may  explain  the  great  tendency  that  oxy-  a 
gen  has  to  combine  in  double  dofes  with  bodies,  as  is  the  » 
cafe  with  carbon,  fulphur,  phofphorus,  iron,  and  many 
other  bodies. 

We  have  alfo  an  inftance  of  a compound  gafeous  body  be-  ■ 
coming  of  double  the  fpecific  gravity  which  would  be  ex- 
pelled in  olefacient  gas,  which  is  compofed  of  an  atom  of  ^ 
carbon  and  an  atom  of  hydrogen.  The  Ipecific  gravity 
(hydrogen  being  i)  ought  to  be  i + 5.4  = 6.4;  but  „ 
in  fa6l  it  is  about  the  double  of  this.  Hence  we  fhould, 
conclude,  that  the  repulfion  between  the  particles  is  halved, 
or  that  the  compound  atoms  have  united  in  pairs,  by  which  » 
the  denfity  is  doubled. 

Theory  ofi  the  Manufadure  and  ProduBion  of  Bread,  in 
Rural  Economy,  the  explanation  of  the  principles  and  prac- 
tices  on  which  it  depends  in  different  cafes.  The  means  which 
are  employed  in  fuch  cafes  are  moftly  well  underftood  ; but 
the  principles  upon  which  they  depend  are  far  from  being 
fo  well  known.  The  writer  of  a late  work  on  the  “ Ele- 
ments of  Agricultural  Chemiftry,”  has,  however,  thrown 
fome  light  on  this  hitherto  intricate  fubjeft.  He  has  no- 
ticed, that  a number  of  the  changes  taking  place  in  the 
vegetable  principles,  depend  upon  the  feparation  of  oxygen' 
and  hydrogen  as  water  from  the  compound ; but  tliat  there 
is  one  of  very  great  importance,  in  which  a new  combina- 
tion of  the  elements  of  water  is  the  principal  operation  : 
this  is  in  the  manufadlure  of  bread.  When  any  kind  of 
flour,  which  confifts  principally  of  ftarch,  is  made  into  a 
pafte  with  water,  and  immediately  and  gradually  heated  to 
about  440°,  it  increafes,  it  is  faid,  in  weight,  and  is  found 
entirely  altered  in  its  properties  ; it  has  loft  its  folubility  In ' 
water,  and  its  power  of  being  converted  into  fugar.  In  this 
ftate  it  is  unleavened  bread. 

And  when  the  flour  of  corn,  or  the  ftarch  of  potatoes, 
mixed  with  boiled  roots  of  the  fame  kind,  is  made  into  a 
pafte  with  water,  kept  warm,  and  fuffered  to  remain  thirty 
or  forty  hours,  it  ferments,  cai'bonic  acid  gas  is  difengaged 
from  it,  and  it  becomes  filled  with  globules  of  elaftic  fluid. 

In  this  ftate  it  is  railed  dough,  and  affords  by  baking 
leavened  bread ; but  this  bread,  it  is  faid,  is  four  and  dif- 
agreeable  to  the  tafte  ; and  that  leavened  bread  for  ufe  is 
made  by  mixing  a little  dough  that  has  fermented,  with  new 
dough,  and  kneading  them  together,  or  by  kneadmg  the 
materials  for  the  bread  with  a fmall  quantity  of  yeaft. 

It  is  ftated,  that  in  the  formation  of  wheaten  bread,  more 
than  one-fourth  of  the  elements  of  water  combine  with  the 
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flour ; that  more  water  in  proportion  is  confolidated  in  the 
formation  of  bread  from  barley,  and  Hill  a largar  quantity 
in  that  from  oats ; but  that  the  gluten  in  wheat,  being  in 
much  larger  quantity  than  in  other  grain,  feems  to  form  a 
combination  with  the  llarch  and  water,  which  renders 
wheaten  bread  more  digeftible  than  other  fpecies  or  kinds 
of  bread. 

On  this  principle  too  it  is  probable,  that  this  fort  of 
bread  may  be  more  fuitable  and  proper  for  the  lefs  labori- 
ous claffes  of  fociety,  though  the  other  kinds  may  be  equally 
or  more  nourifhing  and  lafting  for  thofe  who  are  engaged 
in  hard  work. 

THEOSOPHISTS,  the  denomination  of  a clafs  of 
philofophers,  v/ho  profefs  to  derive  their  knowledge  of  na- 
ture from  divine  revelation.  Not  contented  with  the  natural 
light  of  human  reafon,  nor  with  the  iimple  doftrines  of 
fcripture  underftood  in  their  literal  fenfe,  thefe  perfons  have 
recourfe  to  an  internal  fupernatural  light,  fuperior  to  all 
other  illuminations,  from  which  they  pretend  to  derive  a 
myfterious  and  divine  philofophy,  manifefted  only  to  the 
chofen  favourites  of  heaven.  They  boaft,  that,  by  means 
of  this  celeftial  light,  they  are  not  only  admitted  to  the 
intimate  knowledge  of  God,  and  of  all  divine  truth,  but 
have  accefs  to  the  moft  fublime  fecrets  of  nature.  They 
afcribe  it  to  the  fingular  manifeftation  of  divine  benevolence, 
that  they  are  able  to  make  fuch  an  ufe  of  the  element  of 
fire,  in  the  chemical  art,  as  enables  them  to  difcover  the 
effential  principle  of  bodies,  and  to  difclofe  ftupendous 
myfteries  in  the  phyfical  world.  (See  Fire  Philofophers.) 
They  even  pretend  to  an  acquaintance  with  thofe  celeftial 
beings,  which  form  the  medium  of  intercourfe  between 
God  and  man,  and  to  a power  of  obtaining  from  them,  by 
the  aid  of  magic,  aftrology,  and  other  fimilar  arts,  various 
kinds  of  information  and  affiftance.  This  they  affirm  to 
have  been  the  ancient  fecret  wifdom,  firft  revealed  to  the 
Jews  under  the  name  of  Cabbala,  and  tranfmitted  by  tradi- 
tion to  pofterity.  Philofophers  of  this  clafs  have  no  com- 
mon fyftem  ; but  every  one  follows  the  impulfe  of  his  own 
imagination,  and  conftru6ts  an  edifice  of  fanaticifm  for  him- 
felf.  They  only  agree  in  abandoning  human  reafon,  and  pre- 
tending to  divine  illumination.  Many  traces  of  the  fpirit  of 
Theofophifm  are  to  be  found  in  the  whole  hiftory  of  philo- 
fophy, in  which  fanatical  and  hypocritical  pretenfions  to  divine 
illumination  frequently  occUr.  Among  moderns,  the  firft 
name  that  is  mentioned  with  any  diftindlion  in  this  clafs  of 
philofophers  is  Paracelfus.  ( See  his  biographical  article. ) 
He  was  fucceeded  by  Robert  Fludd,  who  compounded 
into  a new  mafs  of  abfurdity  all  the  myfterious  and  incom- 
prehenfible  dreams  of  the  Cabbalifts  and  Paracelfians.  He 
fuppofed  two  univerfal  principles,  the  northern  or  condenf- 
ing  power,  and  the  fouthern  or  rarefying  power  ; and  over 
thefe  he  placed  innumerable  intelligences  and  geniufes,  and 
called  together  whole  troops  of  fpirits  from  the  four  winds, 
to  which  he  committed  the  charge  of  difeafes.  (See  his 
article.)  Another  dazzling  luminary  in  the  conftellation  of 
Theofophifts  was  Jacob  Boehmen.  See  Behmen. 

A more  fcientific  Theofophift  than  Boehmen  was  Van 
Helmont.  ( See  Helmont.  ) The  moft  elegant  and  philofo- 
phical  of  all  the  Theofophifts  was  Peter  Poiret,  who  was 
born  at  Metz  in  the  year  1646,  and  educated  in  the  academy 
of  Bafil.  In  1668  he  became  a ftudent  in  the  univerfity  of 
Heidelberg,  with  a view  of  qualifying  himfelf  for  the  cleri- 
cal profeffion,  and  in  1672  he  affumed  the  chara6ter  of  an 
ecclefiaftic  in  the  principality  of  Deux-Ponts.  After  a 
fevcre  fit  of  illnefs,  he  wrote  his  “ Cogitationes  Rationales  de 
Deo,  Anima,  et  Malo,”  in  which  he  moftiy  followed  the 
principles  of  Des  Cartes,  having  in  his  youth  lludied  the 
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Cartefian  philofophy ; a work  which  he  defended  againft 
the  cenfures  of  Bayle.  Being  obliged  b,y  the  public  tumults 
to  withdraw  from  his  clerical  cure,  he  removed  to  Hollandj 
and  afterwards  to  Hamburgh,  where  he  became  acquainted 
with  the  celebrated  myftic  Mad.  Boiu'ignon,  and  enlifted 
himfelf  in  the  number  of  her  difciples.  Abandoning  Car- 
tefianifm,  and  fafcinatedwith  Bourignonian  myfticifm,  he  re- 
jefted  the  light  of  reafon  as  ufelefs  and  dangerous,  and  in- 
veighed againft  every  kind  of  piulofophy  that  was  not  the 
effeft  of  divine  illumination.  Towards  the  clofe  of  his  life 
he  fettled  at  RheinflDurg,  in  Holland,  and  employed  himfelf 
in  writing  myftical  books ; fuch  were  his  treatifes  “ De  CEco- 
nomia  Divina,”  “ De  Eruditione  Triplici,”  and  the  laft  edi- 
tion of  his  “ Cogitationes  Rationales.”  He  died  in  the  year 
1719.  Some  of  his  myftical  notions  maybe  collefted  from 
the  preliminary  differtation  prefixed  to  his  works  : they  are 
fuch  as  thefe  : “ It  hath  pleafed  God,  in  order  that  he  may 
enjoy  a vivid  and  delightful  contemplation  of  himfelf,  be- 
yond that  folitude  which  belongs  to  the  divine  effence,  to 
create  external  beings  in  whom  he  may  produce  an  image  of 
himfelf.  The  eflence  of  the  human  mind  is  ‘ thought,’ 
capable  and  defirous  of  light,  and  joyful  complacence  ; the 
properties  in  which  it  bears  a refemblance  of  the  divine 
effence.  Nothing  is  more  intimate  or  effential  to  the  mind 
than  this  defire  y by  which  it  is  borne  always  towards  the 
true  and  infinite  good.  In  order  to  fatisfy  this  defire,  the 
illumination  of  faith  is  neceffary ; by  means  of  which  the 
mind,  confcious  of  its  weaknefs  and  impotence,  difclaims 
all  the  fidlions  of  human  reafon,  and  direfts  itfelf  towards 
God  with  an  intenfe  and  ineffable  ardour,  till,  by  the  filent 
contemplation  of  him,  it  is  filled  with  tranquillizing  light 
and  joyful  complacence ; although,  whilft  oppreffed  with 
the  load  of  mortality,  it  cannot  behold  his  unveiled  face. 
From  this  divine  illumination  proceeds  the  moft  pacific  fe- 
renity  of  mind,  the  moft  ardent  love  of  God,  and  the  moft 
intimate  union  with  him.” 

To  the  clafs  of  Theofophifts  it  has  been  ufual  to  refer 
the  entire  fociety  of  Rofyerucians  y which  fee. 

It  will  be  fufficient  to  obferve,  at  the  clofe  of  this  article, 
that  the  whole  fyftem  of  Theofophifm  is  founded  in  delu- 
fion,  and  that  it  is  injurious  both  to  philofophy  and  religion. 
Thefe  fuppofed  illuminations  are  to  be  afcribed  either  to 
fanaticifm  or  to  impofture.  The  faftidious  contempt,  with 
which  thefe  pretenders  to  divine  wifdom  have  treated  thofe 
who  are  contented  to  follow  the  plain  diftates  of  common 
fenfe,  and  the  fimple  doftrine  of  fcriptures,  has  unquef- 
tionably  impofed  upon  the  credulous  vulgar,  and  produced 
an  indifference  to  rational -enquiry,  which  has  obftrufted  the 
progrefs  of  knowledge.  And  their  example  has  encou- 
raged others  to  traduce  philofophy  and  theology  in  general, 
by  reprefenting  them  as  refting  upon  no  better  foundation 
than  enthufiafm  and  abfurdity.  It  !s  to  be  charitably  pre- 
fumed, that  thefe  deluded  vifionaries  have  not  been  them- 
felves  aware  of  the  injury  which  they  have  been  doing  to 
the  interefts  of  fcience  and  religion.  Neverthelefs,  it  mull 
be  regretted,  both  on  their  own  account,  and  on  account  of 
the  multitudes  they  have  milled,  that  whilft  they  have 
thought  themfeives  follov/ing  a bright  and  fteady  luminary, 
they  have  been  led  aftray  by  wandering  meteors.  Brucker 
by  Enfield. 

THEOTOCUS,  Dejpara.  See  Mother  of  God. 

THEOXENIA,  0£o|Evia,  in  Antiquity,  a feftival  in  ho- 
nour of  all  the  gods,  and  celebrated  in  many  cities  of 
Greece,  but  efpeciaily  Athens. 

THEOXINI  Malagma,  the  name  of  a fort  of  eata- 
plafm,  good  againft  pains  of  the  feet. 

THERA,  in  Aneieni  Geography,  one  of  the  illands  called 
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Sporades,  in  the  jEgcan  fea,  between  the  iflancl  of  Crete  ami 
the  Cyclades.  It  is  faid  to  have  taken  its  name  from  Tlieras, 
a prince  of  the  race  of  Cadmus,  who  removed  from  Lace- 
d^mon  into  this  ifland,  which  was  occupied  by  the  defcend- 
ants  of  the  Membliarii,  who  had  polfefTion  of  it  1550  years 
before  our  era  ; whereas  Pliny  fays  that  it  firll  appeared  in 
the  fourth  year  of  the  135th  olympiad.  This  ifland  is  now 
called  Santorin ; which  fee. — Alfo,  a town  of  the  ifland  of 
the  fame  name. — Alfo,  a town  of  Afia  Minor,  in  Caria,  be- 
tween Idymus  and  Pyftus. — Alfo,  a town  of  Afia,  in  Sog- 
diana. 

THE  RAMBUS,  a town  of  Macedonia,  in  the  penin- 
fula  of  Pallene. 

THERAMN.dE,  a town  of  Afia  Minor,  in  Lycia;  con- 
fecrated  to  Apollo. 

THERAPEUT.^,  ^spxTivTai,  a Greek  term  fignifying 
fervants,  more  efpecially  thofe  employed  in  the  fervice  of 
God.  The  Greeks  gave  the  appellation  therapeut/t  to  fuch 
as  applied  themfelves  to  a contemplative  life,  whether  it 
were  from  the  great  concern  they  had  for  their  fouls,  or 
from  the  particular  mode  and  maimer  of  their  religion  ; the 
word  S - 77£Ufiv,  whence  therapenta,  fignifying  the  care  a 
phyfician  takes  of  his  patient,  or  the  fervice  any  one  renders 
another. 

Philo,  in  his  firfl:  book  of  the  Contemplative  Life,  relates, 
that  there  were  a people  fpread  throughout  moft  of  the 
known  w'orld,  but  piu-ticularly  throughout  Egypt,  and 
about  Alexandria,  who  renounced  their  friends,  their  goods, 
&c.  and  who,  after  difcharging  themfelves  of  all  temporal 
concerns,  retired  into  folitary  places,  where  they  had  each 
their  leparate  manfion,  called  fenmeium,  or  monajlery,  and 
placed  their  whole  felicity  in  the  contemplation  of  the  divine 
nature. 

The  principal  fociety  of  this  kind  was  formed  near 
Alexandria,  where  they  lived,  not  far  from  each  other,  in 
feparate  cottages,  each  of  which  had  its  own  facred  apart- 
ment, to  which  the  inhabitant  retired  for  the  purpofes  of  de- 
votion. After  their  morning  prayers,  they  fpent  the  day  in 
ftudying  the  law  and  the  prophets,  endeavouring,  by  the 
commentaries  of  their  anceftors,  to  difcover  fome  allegorical 
meaning  in  every  part.  They  alfo  amufed  themfelves  with 
compofing  facred  hymns  in  vaidous  kinds  of  metre.  Six 
days  of  the  week  were  thus  paffed  in  folitude.  On  the 
feventh  day  they  met,  decently  clothed,  in  a public  affembly, 
where,  feated  according  to  their  age,  they  held  the  right 
hand  between  the  breaft  and  the  chin,  and  the  left  at  the 
fide.  Then  one  of  the  elders,  ftepping  to  the  middle  of 
the  aflembly,  difcourfed,  gravely  and  calmly,  on  the  doc- 
trines of  the  feft  ; the  audience  remaining  filent  and  ocea- 
fionally  exprefling  their  approbation  by  a nod.  The  chapel 
in  which  they  aflembled  was  feparated  into  two  apartments, 
one  for  the  men,  the  other  for  the  women.  At  the  clofe, 
the  fpeaker  fung  a hymn  of  praife  to  God,  in  the  laft;  verfe 
of  which  the  whole  aflembly  joined.  On  great  feftivals, 
facred  mufic  was  performed,  accompanied  with  folemn  danc- 
ii^  ; and  thefe  vigils  were  continued  till  morning,  when  the 
aflembly,  after  a morning  prayer,  in  which  their  faces  were 
diredled  towards  the  rifing  fun,  was  broken  up.  Such  was 
their  abftemioufnefs,  that  they  commonly  ate  nothing  before 
the  fetting  fun,  and  often  failed  two  or  three  days.  They 
wholly  abllained  from  wine,  and  their  ordinary  food  was 
bread  and  herbs. 

There  are  two  points  relating  to  thefe  therapeutse  ex- 
ceedingly controverted  among  critics,  i.  Whether 

they  were  Jews  or  Chriflians  ; and,  2.  If  they  were  the 
latter,  whether  they  were  monks  or  feculars  ? 

Moflieim  affiroiSj  that  the  therapeutse  were  neither  Chrif- 
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tians  nor  Egyptians,  as  fome  have  erroneoufly  imagined'? 
they  were  undoubtedly  Jews  ; nay,  they  gloried  in  that  title, 
and  ftyled  themfelves,  with  particular  affeftation,  the  true 
difciples  of  Mofes,  though  their  manner  of  life  was  equally 
repugnant  to  the  inftitutions  of  that  great  lawgiver,  and  to 
the  diftates  of  right  reafon,  and  Ihewed  them  to  be  a tribe 
of  melancholy  and  wrong-headed  enthufiafts. 

Calmet  alfo,  in  his  Diftionary  of  the  Bible,  alleges  a 
variety  of  reafons  to  prove,  that  the  therapeutx  were  Jews 
and  not  Chriflians  ; and  that  they  were  not  monks  in  the 
fenfe  which  ecclefiaflical  writers  affix  to  this  term.  Some 
have  imagined  that  they  were  judaizing  Gentiles  ; but  Philo, , 
by  clafling  them  with  the  Eflenes,  evidently  fuppofes  them  to 
be  Jews.  Others  have  maintained,  that  they  were  an  Alex- 
andrian fe6f  of  Jewilh  converts  to  the  Chriflian  faith,  who  / 
devoted  themfelves  to  a monaflic  life.  But  this  is  impofli- 
ble  ; for  Philo,  who  wrote  before  Chriflianity  appeared  in 
Egypt,  fpeaks  of  this  as  an  eftabliflied  fedt.  From  a com- 
parifon  of  Philo’s  account  of  this  feft  with  the  flate  of  phi-  ; 
lofophy  in  the  country  where  it  flouriflied,  we  may  reafon-  * 
ably  conclude,  that  the  therapeutse  were  a body  of  Jewilh 
fanatics,  who  fulfered  themfelves  to  be  drawn  afide  from  the  ^ 
fimplicity  of  their  ancient  religion  by  the  example  of  the 
Egyptians  and  Pythagoreans.  It  is  uncertain  how  long  ‘i 
this  fedl  continued  ; but  it  is  thought  not  improbable,  that, 
after  the  appearance  of  Chriflianity  in  Egypt,  it  foon  be-  v* 
came  extinft.  See  Essenes. 

THERAPEUTICE, Therapeutics,  S£ja,irEt/T4x»7, form- 

ed  from  to  attend,  to  nurfe,  cure,  &c.  that  part  of 

medicine  which  is  employed  in  feehing  out  remedies  againft: 
difeafes,  and  in  preferibing  and  applying  them  t®  efiFedl  a / 
cure. 

Therapeutice  teaches  the  ufe  of  diet,  pharmacy,  furgery,  ^ v 
and  the  methodus  medendi. 

Therapeutice  is  alfo  ufed  figuratively,  in  fpeaking  of 
the  mind,  and  of  difeourfes  made  to  correft  the  errors  and 
defedls  of  it. 

Such  is  the  Therapeutice  or  Therapeutics  of  Theodoret ; 
being  a treatife  agaiiifl  the  errors  of  unwholefome  opinions 
of  the  Greeks,  i.  e.  the  heathens. 

THERAPHIM,  or  Teuaphim,  an  Hebrew  term,  which 
has  given  great  exercife  to  the  critics.  We  meet  with  it 
thirteen  or  fourteen  times  in  Scripture,  where  it  is  com- 
monly interpreted  idols : but  the  rabbins  are  not  contented 
to  have  them  fimply  fignify  idols,  but  will  have  it  denote  a 
peculiar  fort  of  idols  or  images  intended  for  the  knowledge 
of  futurity,  i.  e.  oracles. 

R.  David  de  Pomis  obferves,  that  they  were  called  thera- 
phim,  from  HD"  1 raphah,  to  leave,  becaufe  people  quitted 
every  thing  to  confult  them. 

Others  hold,  that  the  theraphim  were  brazen  inftruments 
which  pointed  out  the  hours  and  minutes  of  future  events, 
as  diredled  by  the  flars. 

R.  Eliezer  tells  us  the  reafon  why  the  rabbins  will  ha\-e 
the  theraphim  to  fpeak,  and  render  oracles  : it  is,  fays  he, 
becaufe  it  is  written  in  the  prophet  Zechaiffah,  x.  2.  “ The 
theraphim  have  fpoken  vain  things.” 

The  fame  rabbin  adds,  that  to  make  the  theraphim,  they 
killed  a firfl-born  child,  clove  his  head,  and  feafoned  it  with 
fait  and  oil ; that  they  wrote  on  a plate  of  gold  the  name  of 
fome  impure  fpirit,  laid  it  under  the  tongue  of  tlie  dead, 
placed  the  head  againfl  the  wall,  lighted  lamps  before  it, 
and  prayed  to  it,  and  that  it  then  talked  with  them. 

Vorflius  alfo  obferves,  that,  befide  the  paffage  of  Zecha- 
riah,  jufl  quoted,  it  appears  likewife  from  Ezekiel,  xxi.  21. 
that  the  theraphim  were  confulted  as  oracles. 

F.  Kircher  diredls  us  to  feek  the  origin  of  the  theraphim 
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in  Egypt ; adding,  that  the  word  is  Egyptian.  Spencer, 
in  his  difTertation  on  the  urim  and  thiimmim,  maintains  the 
word  to  be  Chaldee,  and  to  fignify  the  fame  with  feraphim  : 
the  Chaldeans  being  frequently  known  to  change  the  ^ into 
jn,  that  is /into  t.  He  adds,  that  thofe  images  were  bor- 
rowed from  the  Amorites,  Chaldeans,  or  Syrians  ; and  that 
the  Seraph  of  the  Egyptians  is  the  fame  thing  with  the 
theraphim  of  the  Chaldeans.  See  Selden  de  Hiis  Syria, 
fynt.  i.  cap.  2. 

Calmet  obferves,  tliat  the  figure  of  a winged  ferpent, 
called  feraph,  whence  the  name  feraphim,  has  given  rife  to 
the  appellation  theraphim,  becaufe  in  the  abraxas  and  other 
talifmans  of  the  ancients,  which  are  real  theraphims,  we 
find  the  figures  of  ferpents  both  with  and  without  wings  ; 
whence  he  infers,  that  the  theraphims  of  Laban,  which  were 
ftolen  by  Rachael,  were  real  talifmans.  Jurleu  conjedlures, 
that  thefe  theraphims  were  the  penates,  or  houlhold  gods  of 
Laban,  which,  he  fays,  were  the  fouls  of  the  heroes  of 
families,  deified  and  worlhipped  ; and  he  adds,  that  the  the- 
raphims of  Laban  were  the  images  of  Noah,  the  reftorer  of 
the  human  race,  and  of  Shem,  the  chief  of  the  family  of 
Laban,  But  Calmet,  in  reply  to  this  conjecture,  obferves, 
that  it  is  by  no  means  credible,  that  the  worfhip  of  the 
penates  and  lares  was  known  in  the  time  of  Laban  ; and 
that  it  is  not  likely,  that  Laban  fliould  have  ranked  among 
the  gods  Noah  and  Shem,  who  had  died  fo  near  his  own 
time;  for  Noah  died  A.M.  2006,  and  Shem  A.M.  2158, 
about  eighty-feven  years  before  Jacob  came  to  Mefopotamia 
after  Laban. 

THERAPIDION,  in  Botany,  a name  given  by  fome 
authors  to  the  common  oyfter-green,  or  fea-laver,  a fubllance 
of  the  tremella  kind. 

THE  RAST  A,  in  Geography,  a fmall  rocky  Hand  in  the 
Grecian  Archipelago,  feparated  from  the  N.W.  coall  of 
Santorin  (the  ancient  Thera)  by  a narrow  channel,  which 
forms  a fecure  harbour  for  boats  ; 3 miles  N.  of  St.  Nicolo. 
Therafia  is  faid  by  Tournefort  and  Sonnini  to  be  the  prefent 
Afpronifi  (which  fee)  ; but  Olivier  mentions  them  as  diftiacft 
iflands.  Therafia,  fays  this  lafl; -mentioned  traveller,  on  which 
Ptolemy  places  a town,  and  which  Pliny  conjectlures,  with 
reafon,  to  have  been  detached  from  Thera,  cannot  be  taken 
for  Afpronifi,  nor  the  latter  for  the  former,  as  Tournefort 
imagines.  Afpronifi  is  not  large  enough  to  have  had  upon 
it  the  fmallell  village,  or  tlie  fmalleft  habitation  ; whereas 
Therafia  has  fufficient  extent,  and  its  territory  is  fufficiently 
good,  to  have  been  always  the  feite  of  a town,  as  one  is  ftill 
to  be  feen  there  at  the  prefent  day, 

THERESA,  a river  of  Africa,  which  runs  into  the 
Atlantic,  S.  lat.  13°. 

Theuesa,  Order  of  Maria,  a militai’y  order  inflituted 
by  the  emprefs-queen  in  Germany,  on  the  i8th  of  June, 
1757,  and  compofed  of  two  claffes,  wz.  grand  crolfes  and 
knights.  To  thefe  the  emperor  Jofeph  II.,  in  the  year  1 765, 
added  an  intermediate  clafs,  under  the  appellation  of  com- 
manders. The  number  of  knights  is  not  fixed,  and  the  em- 
peror is  grand-mafler.  The  badge  of  the  order  is,  “ a crofs 
of  gold,  enamelled  white,  edged  with  gold  on  the  centre 
are  the  arms  of  Auflria,  vi%.  “ gules,  a feffe -argent,  encir- 
cled with  the  word  Fortitudini on  the  reverfe  is  “ a cipher 
of  the  letters  M.  L.  F.  in  gold,  on  an  enamelled  green 
ground.”  The  badge  is  worn  pendant  to  a Itriped  crimfon 
and  white  ribbon, 

THERGUBIS,  in  Ancient  Geography,  a town  of  Afia, 
in  the  interior  of  Mefopotamia,  lituated  on  the  bank  and 
towards  the  fource  of  the  river  Chaborras. 

THE  RI  AC  A,  Treacle,  in  Medicine,  a name 

given  by  the  ancients  to  various  compofitions  efteemed  good 


againft  poifons ; but  afterwards  chicfly'reft rained  to  what, 
by  way  of  dillinftion,  has  been  called  theriaca  Andromachi,  or 
V enlce  treacle  : but  now  altogether  out  of  ufe. 

This  is  a compound  of  no  lefs  than  fixty-four  drugs,  p/e- 
pared,  pulverized,  and  reduced,  by  means  of  honey,  into  an 
eledfuary.  The  bafis  or  foundation  of  the  compofition  is 
viper’s  flefh.  M.  Charas  has  written  a particular  hillory  of 
the  animals,  plants,  and  minerals,  which  enter  the  compofition 
of  this  famed  remedy. 

It  is  faid  to  be  lovereign  againft  the  bites  of -venomous 
beafts,  and  in  the  wind-cohe  ; and  was  alfo  ufed  in  inter- 
mitting fevers,  and  in  cafes  requiring  perfpii'atives  and  dia- 
phoretics ; alfo  in  continual  fevers,  efpecially  fuch  as  are  ma- 
lignant, and  where  the  pulfe  is  low  and  ticking  ; and  in  the 
fmall-pox  and  meafles  : and,  as  moil  of  the  ingredients  of  it 
are  very  hot,  in  all  difeafes  where  the  natuiH  heat  is  weak 
and  languid. 

Andromachus,  Nero’s  phyfician,  pafies  for  the  inventor 
of  the  theriaca  ; at  leaft,  it  was  he  who  gave  the  firft  de- 
feription  of  it  in  elegiac  verfes  ; his  fou  did  the  fame  in  profe, 
and  Damocrates  in  imnbics. 

Anciently,  the  treacle  made  at  Venice  had  all  the  vogue  : 
and  many  ftill  retain  the  ancient  prejudice  ; but  it  has  been 
fince  prepared  at  Montpellier,  at  Paris,  and  at  London,  wkh 
as  much  advantage  as  at  Venice. 

There  is  another  vulgar  kind  of  theriaca,  called  dcatejfaron, 
becaufe  it  only  confifts  of  four  ingredients. 

Treacle-water  and  treacle-vinegar  are  found  good  preferva- 
tives  againft  putrid  air,  whether  by  only  being  fraelt  at,  or 
by  rubbing  the  wrifts,  temples,  and  oofe  with  them. 

Theriaca  RuJHconm,  a name  given  to  garlic,  from  its 
ufe  as  an  antidote  againft  the  contagion  of  peftilential  and 
other  putrid  diforders. 

THERIOMA,  from  8r,^ioit),  to  rage,  in  Surgery,  a ma- 
lignant ulcer. 

THERMA,  in  Ancient  Geography,  a town  of  Cappadocia, 
on  the  route  from  Tavia  to  Caefarea,  between  Tavia  and  So- 
anda.  Anton.  Itin — Alfo,  a town  fituated  on  the  confines 
of  Macedonia,  or  rather  of  Theffaly,  towards  Thermopylae. 
This  town  was  fituated  on  the  gulf  called  Thermaeus,  whence 
its  name. 

Therm  a ///‘.i/A,  baths  of  Afia  Minor,  in  Bithynia.  Pro- 
copius mentions  this  place,  and  fays  that  Jullinian  conftrufted 
here  a bath  for  public  ufe,  and  a canal  to  conduft  into  it 
frefh  water,  and  that  he  alfo  provided  others,  which  indicated 
a magnificence  truly  royal. 

THERMAi,  in  ArchiteBure,  ancient  buildings, 

furniflied  with  baths,  efpecially  of  the  hot  kind. 

Among  the  nobleft  monuments  of  ancient  Rome,  are 
reckoned  the  thermae,  or  baths  of  Dioclefian.  See  Baths. 

Thermse,  or  hot  fprings,  it  is  commonly  argued,  ow'e  heat 
to  a colluftation,  or  effervefcence,  of  the  minerals  in  them. 
Though  Dr.  Woodward  afcribes  it  to  the  fubterraneous 
heat,  or  fire,  which  communicates  with  them  by  fome  fpi- 
racle,  or  canal,  whereby  a greater  quantity  of  heat  is  derived 
thither,  than  to  ordinary  fprings.  See  Bath. 

Therm.®,  \n  Ancient  Geography,  a place  on  the  fouthern 
coaft  of  Sicily.  Pliny  denominates  this  place  a Roman  co- 
lony ; and  Antonine  calls  the  foiirces  of  the  hot  water  which 
gave  the  name  of  Therms  to  this  place  “ Aqua;  Larods.” 
There  were  alfo  baths  at  Selinonti  in  Sicily,  called  Therm;® 
Selinunti®.  The  name  thenna  was  alfo  given  to  thofe  highly 
faline  warm  waters  that  were  found  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Corinth. 

THERMiEUS  Sinus,  a gulf  of  the  jEgean  fea,  on  the 
coaft  of  Macedonia. 

THERMASMA,  a word  ufed  by  fome  of  the  ancients 
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to  exprefs  any  thing  that  wanns  the  body,  and  by  others 
particulaxly  for  a warm  fomentation,  prefcribed  by  Hippo- 
crates for  removing  pains  in  the  fide,  and  gmng  eafe  in 
pieurifies. 

THERMES,  in  Ancient  Geography,  a town  of  Hifpania 
Citerior,  S.  of  Numantia. 

THERMI,  in  Geography,  a town  of  Afiatic  Turkey,  in 
the  province  of  Natolia  ; 24  miles  N.  of  Burfa. 

THERMI  A,  an  illand  in  the  Grecian  Archipelago,  fo 
called  from  its  abounding  with  hot  fprings.  It  is  not  fo 
mountainous  as  fome  of  the  other  iflands,  and  the  foil,  when 
well  cultivated,  produces  very  large  quantities  of  barley, 
wine,  and  figs.  The  ifland  alfo  affords  plenty  of  honey, 
wax,  partridges,  a great  quantity  of  fine  filk,  and  as  much 
cotton  as  the  inhabitants  require  for  their  own  ufe.  The 
Greek  Chriftians  in  this  ifland  are  computed  at  16,000. 
Thermia  is  the  fee  of  a bifhop,  and  contains  fifteen  or  fixteen 
churches,  and  feveral  convents.  On  the  ifland  are  ftill  vifible 
the  ruins  of  two  cities  ; one  of  which,  on  the  fouth  coaft, 
mult  have  been  of  extraordinar  y fplendour.  N.  lat.  37°  20'. 
E.  long.  24°  32'. 

Thekmia,  a town  and  capital  of  the  ifland  of  Thermia. 
N.  lat.  37°  24'.  E.  long.  24°  26'. 

THERMOMETER,  Thermometrum,  derived  from 
heat,  and  to  meafure,  an  inftrument  Ihewing,  or 
rather  meafuring,  the  increafe  and  decreafe  of  the  heat  and 
cold  of  the  air. 

The  degree  of  heat,  as  afcertained  by  a thermometer,  is 
only  to  be  confidered  in  relation  to  the  furrounding  bodies, 
by  virtue  of  which  a body  fupports  the  equilibrium  of  tem- 
erature,  when  it  is  in  the  neighbourhood  of  bodies  equally 
eated ; thus,  if  a thermometer  ftands  at  60°,  both  in  a veffel 
of  water  and  in  another  of  mercury,  we  may  infer  that  the 
water  and  the  mercury  may  be  mixed  without  any  change 
of  their  temperature  ; but  the  abfolute  quantity  of  heat  con- 
tained in  equal  weights,  or  in  equal  bulks,  of  any  two  bodies 
at  the  fame  temperature,  is  by  no  means  the  fame.  See 
Heat. 

The  general  principles  upon  which  the  conftruftion  and 
ufe  of  thermometers,  or  meafurers  of  heat  depend,  are  Hated 
and  explained  under  the  articles  Caloric,  Cold,  Conge- 
lation, Freezing,  Heat,  &c. 

It  will  be  fufficient  to  obferve  in  this  place,  that  the  well- 
known  and  moll  general  effeft  of  heat,  whether  it  be  ob- 
tained by  comprelfing  a certain  fubftance  into  a narrower 
fpace,  fo  that  a quantity  of  heat  may  come  out  of  it  and 
be  communicated  to  certain  bodies,  or  by  expanding  a cer- 
tain fubftance  into  a larger  fpace,  fo  that  it  may  abforb  a 
quantity  of  heat  from  furrounding  bodies,  and  thus  cool 
thefe  bodies,  or  in  whatever  other  way  it  be  procured,  is 
a dilatation  of  bodies,  or  an  augmentation  of  their  bulks. 
The  contrary  effedl  is  produced  by  cold,  1.  e.  by  a diminu- 
tion of  the  free  caloric.  It  mull,  however,  be  obferved, 
that  bodies  of  equal  bulks,  but  of  different  kinds,  are  not 
expanded  alike  by  being  heated  to  the  fame  degree ; nor 
are  the  increments  of  bulk  in  the  fame  body  always  pro- 
portional to  the  quantities  of  heat  which  are  communicated 
to  it.  E.  gr.  if  a given  quantity  of  water,  by  being  heated  to 
a certain  degree,  be  increafed  in  bulk  one  cubic  inch,  the 
addition  of  double  or  treble  that  quantity  of  heat  will  not 
increafe  its  bulk  two  or  three  cubic  inches  refpe£lively  ; 
therefore  the  expanfionsof  water  are  not  proportional  to  the 
increments  of  heat. 

The  only  prafticable  method  of  meafuring  the  expanfions 
of  fluids,  is  by  inclofing  them  in  certain  veffels,  and  by  mea- 
furing that  part  of  the  cavity  of  each  veffel  which  is  occupied 
by  the  particular  fluid  which  fills  it  in  different  temperatures. 
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It  is  evident,  that  the  fubftance  of  the  veffel  is  alfo  expanded 
by  the  heat,  and  of  courfe  its  cavity  is  enlarged.  Therefore, 
when  w'e  find  that  the  bulk  of  the  fluid  is  increafed,  that 
apparent  increment  is  only  the  difference  between  the  en- 
larged capacity  of  the  veffel  and  the  increafed  bulk  of  the 
fluid.  For  this  reafon  thofe  veffels  mull  be  made  of  fuch 
fubftances  as  are  leaft  expanfible  by  heat.  Indeed  glafs 
is  the  fubftance  which  is  univerfally  ufed  for  fuch  pur- 
pofes,  both  on  account  of  its  little  expanfibility,  and  of  its 
tranfparency,  befides  its  having  other  remarkably  ufeful 
properties. 

A glafs  veffel  filled  to  a certain  degree  with  a liquid,  for 
the  purpofe  of  Ihewing  the  expanfion  of  that  liquid  in  differ- 
ent temperatures,  or  for  the  purpofe  of  Ihewing  the  temper- 
ature by  the  correfponding  expanfion  of  that  liquid,  is  called 
a thermometer. 

The  thermometer  and  thermofcope  are  ordinarily  ac- 
counted the  fame  thing  : Wolfius,  however,  makes  a differ- 
ence ; but  ffiews,  at  the  fame  time,  that  what  we  call  ther- 
mometers are,  in  reality,  no  more  than  thermofcopes. 

The  invention  of  the  thermometer  is  attributed  to  feveral 
perfons  by  diffei-ent  authors,  viz,  to  Sanftorio,  Galileo, 
Father  Paul,  and  Drebbel.  The  invention  is  afcribed  to 
Cornelius  Drebbelius  of  Alcmaer,  about  the  beginning  of 
the  feventeenth  century,  by  his  countrymen  Boerhaave 
(Chem.  i.  p.  152.  156.)  and  Mufchenbroeck,  Introd.  ad 
Phil.  Nat.  vol.  ii.  p.  625. 

Fulgenzio,  in  his  life  of  Father  Paul,  gives  him  the  ho- 
nour of  the  firft  difcovery.  Vincenzio  Viviani  (Vit.  de 
PGaUl.  p.  67.  See  too  Oper.  di  Galil.  pref.  p.  47.)  fpeaks 
of  Galileo  as  the  inventor  of  thermometers.  But  Sanc- 
torio  himfelf  (Com.  in  Galen.  Art.  Med.  p.  736 — 842. 
Com.  in  Avicen.  Can.  Fen.  i.  p.  22.  78.  219.)  exprefsly 
affumes  this  invention;  and  Borelli  (De  Mot.  Animal,  ii. 
prop.  175.)  and  Malpighi  (Oper.  Pofth.  p.  30.)  afcribe  it 
to  him  without  referve.  Upon  which  Dr.  Martine  remarks, 
that  thefe  Florentine  academicians  are  not  to  be  fufpefled 
of  partiality  in  favour  of  one  of  the  Patavinian  fchool.  But 
whoever  was  the  firft  inventor  of  this  inftrument,  it  was  very 
rude  and  imperfedl ; and  as  the  various  degrees  of  heat  were 
indicated  by  the  different  contradlion  or  expanfion  of  air,  it 
was  afterwards  found  to  be  an  uncertain  and  fometimes  a 
deceiving  meafure  of  heat,  becaufe  the  bulk  of  air  was  af- 
fected, not  only  by  the  difference  of  heat,  but  likewife  by 
the  variable  weight  of  the  atmofphere. 

There  are  various  kinds  of  thermometers  ; the  conftruClion, 
defeCls,  theory,  &c.  of  which,  are  as  foUow  : 

ConJlruBion  of  the  Thermometer,  depending  on  the  Rarefa8icn 
of  the  Air. — This  aerial  thermometer,  which  was  that  firft 
invented  by  Drebbel,  confifts  of  aglafstube  B E [Plate'KVl. 
Pneumatics,  fig.  i.),  conneCled  at  one  end  with  a large  glafs 
ball  A,  and  at  the  other  end  immerfed  in  an  open  veffel,  or 
terminating  in  a ball  D E,  with  a narrow  orifice  at  D ; 
which  veffel,  or  ball,  contains  any  coloured  liquor  that  will 
not  eafily  freeze.  Aqua  fortis  tinged  of  a fine  blue  colour 
with  folution  of  vitriol  or  copper,  or  fpirit  of  wine  tinged 
with  cochineal,  or  Brafil  wood,  will  anfwer  this  purpofe. 
But  the  ball.  A,  mull  be  firft  moderately  waiTned,  fo  that  a 
part  of  the  air  contained  in  it  may  be  expelled  through  the 
orifice  D ; and  then  the  liquor  preffed  by  the  weight  of  the 
atmofphere  will  enter  the  b:Jl  D E,  and  rife,  e.  g.  to  the 
middle  of  the  tube  at  C,  at  a mean  temperature  of  the  wea- 
ther ; and  in  this  ftate  the  liquor  by  its  weight,  and  the  air 
included  in  the  ball  A,  &c.  by  its  elafticity,  will  counter- 
balance the  weight  of  the  atmofphere.  As  the  furrounding 
air  becomes  warmer,  the  air  in  the  bail  and  upper  part  of 
the  tube,  expanding  by  heat,  will  drive  the  liquor  into  the 
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lower  ball,  and  conlisquently  its  furface  will  defcend  ; on 
the  contrary,  as  the  ambient  air  becomes  colder,  that  in  tlie 
ball  is  condenfed,  and  the  liquor  preffed  by  the  weight  of 
the  atmofphere  will  afcend  : fo  that  the  liquor  in  the  tul>e 
will  afcend  or  defcend  more  or  lefs,  according  to  the  ftate 
of  the  air  contiguous  to  the  inftrument.  To  the  tube  is 
affixed  a fcale  of  the  fame  length,  divided  upwards  and 
downwards  from  the  middle,  C,  into  one  hundred  equal  parts, 
by  means  of  which  the  afcent  and  defcent  of  the  liquor  in 
the  tube,  and  confequently  the  variations  in  the  cold  or  heat 
of  the  atmofphere,  may  be  obferved. 

It  mull  be  acknowledged,  that  the  expanfion  of  elaftic 
fluids  affords,  in  fome  cafes,  a tell  of  heat,  wliich  is  very 
convenient  from  its  great  delicacy,  and  becaufe  a very  fmall 
quantity  of  heat  is  fufficient  to  raife  their  temperature  very 
confiderably. 

A fimilar  thermometer  may  be  conftrudted  by  putting  a 
fmall  quantity  of  mercury,  not  exceeding  the  bulk  of  a pea, 
into  the  tube  B C [Jig.  2.)  thus  bent  in  wreaths,  that  taking 
up  the  lefs  height,  it  may  be  the  more  manageable  and  lels 
liable  to  harm ; divide  this  tube  into  any  number  of  equal  parts 
to  ferve  for  a fcale. 

Here  the  approaches  of  the  mercury  towards  the  ball.  A, 
will  fhew  the  increafe  of  the  degree  of  heat.  The  reafon  is 
the  fame  as  in  the  former. 

The  defeft  of  both  thefe  inflruments  confifts  in  this,  that 
they  are  liable  to  be  afted  on  by  a double  caufe  ; for,  not 
only  a decreafe  of  heat,  but  alfo  an  increafe  of  weight  of  the 
atmofphere,  will  make  the  liquor  rife  in  the  one,  and  the 
mercury  in  the  other  ; and,  on  the  contrary,  either  an  in- 
creafe of  heat,  or  decreafe  of  weight  of  the  atmofphere,  will 
make  it  defcend. 

In  winter,  for  example,  the  liquor  would  rife  and  fink  too 
much  ; for  a froll  condenfing  the  internal  air,  the  liquor 
would  afcend,  but  as  the  air  is  heavier  in  frofty  weather,  its 
preffure  on  the  liquor  in  the  veifel  D E [Jig.  i.)  being  in- 
creafed,  would  raife  the  liquor  ftill  higher  in  the  tube,  and 
thus  indicate  a degree  of  cold  greater  than  it  really  is.  On 
the  other  hand,  if  the  w'eather  grows  warni,  as  it  does  in 
rainy  weather  in  winter,  the  air  in  the  ball  will  expand,  and 
the  liquor  defcend  in  the  tube ; but  as  the  weight  of  the  at- 
mofphere is  lefs  in  foul  weather,  the  liquor  in  D E will  be  lefs 
preffed  than  it  was,  and  fuffer  the  liquor  to  defcend  more  than 
it  Ihould  do,  and  Ihew  a greater  degree  of  warmth  than  that 
of  the  ambient  air.  The  reverie  of  this  will  happen  in  fum- 
mer  ; for  warm  weather  being  fair  weather,  and  the  atmo- 
fphere being  then  heavier  than  ufual,  the  liquor  will  be  made 
to  Hand  higher  in  the  tube  than  it  Ihould  do,  and  fliew 
the  degree  of  heat  to  be  lefs  than  it  really  is.  And  as  in 
fummer,  the  weather  becomes  cold  with  rain  ; but  the 
weight  of  the  atmofphere  being  diminilhed,  the  liquor  will 
not  afcend  fo  far  as  it  ought  to  afcend  by  the  condenfation 
of  the  internal  air,  and  therefore  indicate  the  cold  to  be  lefs 
than  it  really  is  : and  when  the  two  caufes,  thus  contributing 
to  the  rife  and  fall  of  the  liquor,  aft  equally  in  oppofite  di- 
reftions,  the  liquor  would  appear  neither  to  afcend  nor  de- 
fcend,  whatever  might  be  the  changes  in  the  tempei-ature  of 
the  atmofphere,  on  account  of  equal  correfponding  varia- 
tions in  its  gravity.  Befides,  the  air  in  the  ball,  &c.  is  liable 
to  be  affefted  more  or  lefs  in  its  elaftic  quality  by  the  vapours 
that  detach  themfelves  from  the  included  liquor  according  to 
the  degree  in  which  it  is  heated  or  cooled.  For  thefe  and 
other  meafures,  thermometers  of  this  kind  have  been  long 
difnfed. 

Inflruments  of  this  kind,  v/hen  they  are  fubjeft  to  the 
variations  of  the  preffure  of  the  atmofphere,  as  well  as  to 
thofe  of  its  temperauire,  are  properly  called  manometers, 


and  require,  for  enabling  us  to  employ  them  as  thermome- 
ters, a comparifon  with  the  barometer ; while,  on  the  other 
hand,  they  may  be  ufed  as  barometers  if  the  temperature  be 
otherwife  afcertained.  They  are,  however,  very  ufeful 
without  this  comparifon,  in  delicate  experiments  of  Ihort 
duration  ; befides,  the  changes  of  the  barometer  are  feldom 
very  rapid,  and  they  may  alfo  be  wholly  freed  from  the 
effefts  of  the  preffure  of  the  atmofphere  m various  ways. 

Bernouilli’s  method  confifts  in  clofing  the  tube  of  a com- 
mon barometer  fo  as  to  leave  the  column  of  mercury  in  equi- 
librium with  the  air  contained  in  the  bulb  at  its  aftual  tem- 
perature, and  capable  of  indicating,  by  the  changes  of  its 
height  and  of  its  preffure,  any  fubfequent  changes  in  the 
temperature  of  the  air,  which  muft  affedl  both  its  bulk  and 
its  elafticity.  (See  Jig.  3.)  Mr.  Leflie's  photometer,  or 
Thermometer  (which  fee),  has  fome  advantages 
which  render  it  better  than  this  inftrument  ; but  it  can  only 
be  employed  when  the  changes  of  the  temperature  can  be 
confined  only  to  a part  of  the  inftrument.  The  elafticity  of 
the  air  contained  in  the  bulb  is  here  counterafled,  not  by  the 
preffure  of  a column  of  mercury,  but  by  the  elafticity  of 
another  portion  of  air  in  a fecond  bulb,  which  is  not  to  be 
expofed  to  the  heat  or  cold  that  is  to  be  examined  ; and  the 
difference  of  the  temperatures  of  the  two  bulbs  is  indicated 
by  the  place  of  a drop  of  a liquid,  moving  freely  in  the 
tube  which  joins  them. 

M.  Amontons,  in  1702,  with  a view  of  perfedling  the 
aerial  thermometer,  contrived  his  univerjal  thermometer. 
Finding  that  the  changes  produced  by  heat  and  cold  in  the 
bulk  of  the  air  were  fubjeft  to  invincible  irregularities,  he 
fubftituted  for  thefe  the  variations  produced  by  heat  in  the 
elaftic  force  of  this  fluid.  This  thermometer  confifted  of  a 
long  tube  of  glafs  ( fee  Jig.  4. ) open  at  one  end,  and  recurved 
at  the  other  end,  which  terminated  in  a ball.  A certain 
quantity  of  air  was  compreffed  into  this  ball  by  the  weight 
of  a column  of  mercm-y,  and  alfo  by  the  weight  of  the  at- 
mofphere. The  effeft  of  heat  on  this  included  air  was  to 
make  it  fuftain  a greater  or  lefs  weight ; and  this  effeft  was 
meafured  by  the  variation  of  the  column  of  mercury  in  the 
tube,  correfted  by  that  of  the  barometer,  with  refpeft  to 
the  changes  of  the  weight  of  the  external  air.  This  inftru- 
ment, though  much  more  perfeft  than  thofe  in  the  room  of 
which  it  was  fubftituted  by  its  inventor,  is  neverthelefs  fub- 
jeft to  very  confiderable  defefts  and  inconveniences.  Its 
length  of  four  feet  renders  it. unfit  for  a variety  of  experi- 
ments, and  its  eonftruftion  is  difficult  and  complex  ; it  is 
extremely  inconvenient  for  carriage,  as  a very  fmall  inclina- 
tion of  the  tube  would  fuffer  the  included  air  to  efcape  : and 
the  friftion  of  the  mercury  in  the  tube,  and  the  comprefii- 
bility  of  the  air,  contribute  to  render  the  indications  of  this 
inftrument  extremely  uncertain.  Befides,  the  dilatation  of  the 
air  is  not  fo  regularly  proportional  to  its  lieat,  nor  is  its  dila- 
tation by  a given  heat  nearly  fo  uniform  as  he  fuppofed.  This 
depends,  as  the  abbe  Nollet  has  fuggefted,  much  on  its 
nioifture  ; for  dry  air  does  not  expand  near  fo  much  by  a 
given  heat,  as  air  ftored  with  watery  particles  ; which  by 
being  converted  into  fteam,  very  much  increafe  the  teeming 
volume  of  the  air.  For  thefe  and  other  reafons  enumerated 
by  M.  de  Luc,  (Recherches  fur  les  Mod.  de  I’Atm.  tom.  i. 
p.  378,  &c.)  this  inftrument  was  imitated  by  very  few,  and 
never  came  to  be  of  general  ufe. 

ConJlruBion  of  the  Florentine  Thermometer. — The  acade- 
mills  del  Cimento,  about  the  middle  of  the  feventeenth  cen- 
timy,  confidering  the  inconveniences  of  the  air-thermome- 
ters above  defcribed,  attempted  another,  that  fliould  mea- 
fure  heat  and  cold  by  the  rarefaftion  and  condenfation  of 
fpirit  of  wine  ; though  much  lefs  than  thofe  of  air,  and  cofi- 
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fequentiy  tlie  alterations  in  the  degree  of  heat  likely  to  be 
much  lets  fenfible. 

The  fpirit  of  wine  was  enclofed  in  glafs  tubes,  hermetically 
fealed  ; fo  that  thefe  thermometers  could  be  fubjeft  to  no 
iaconvenience  by  the  evaporation  of  the  liquor,  or  the  va- 
riable gravity  of  the  incumbent  atmofphere.  Inftruments 
of  this  kind  were  firft  introduced  into  England  by  Mr. 
Boyle,  and  tliey  were  foon  univerfally  ufed  among  philofo- 
phers  in  other  countries.  The  Florentine  thermometer  con- 
lifts  of  a fmall  narrow  tube  BCD  5.)  connefted  with 
a glafs  ball  A.  The  tube  flrould  be  procured  as  cylindric 
as  poflible  : and  it  may  be  tried,  by  putting  into  one  end  of 
it  as  much  mercury  as  will  fill  the  length  of  one  inch,  and 
letting  this  quantity  of  mercury  pafs  from  one  part  of  the 
tube  to  another,  through  its  whole  length  ; meafure  with 
compaffes  the  length  it  occupies  in  every  part  of  the  tube ; 
and  if  it  every  where  takes  up  an  inch,  the  tube  is  cylindric, 
and  a fcale  of  equal  divifions  will  agree  with  it : otherwife  it 
will  be  longer  where  the  tube  is  fmaller,  and  ftiorter  than  an 
inch  where  the  tube  is  larger  ; and  in  this  cafe,  the  divifions 
muft  be  fuited  to  the  contents  of  the  bore.  The  glafs  ball 
may  then  be  joined  to  the  tube,  and  a fmall  cavity  be  made 
at  the  other  end.  Fill  the  ball  and  tube  with  reflified  fpirit 
of  wine  to  a convenient  height,  as  to  C,  when  the  weather 
is  of  a mean  temperature,  wdiich  may  be  done  by  inverting 
the  tube  into  a velfel  of  ttagnant  coloured  fpirit,  under  a re- 
ceiver of  the  air-pump,  or  by  many  other  ways.  The 
fpirit  may  be  coloured  by  pouring  a quantity  of  it  on  fmall 
pieces  of  turmeric,  which  will  hereby  receive  a red  tintfure  ; 
aud  the  fpirit  may  be  repeatedly  filtrated  through  brown 
paper,  in  order  to  leparate  from  it  the  coarfcr  particles  of  the 
root.  Some  perfons,  in  filling  the  ball  and  tube,  for  pre- 
venting the  fpirit  from  wholly  defcending  into  the  ball  in 
winter,  recommend  putting  the  ball  into  a lump  of  fnow, 
mixed  with  fait  ; or  if  the  inftrument  be  made  in  fummer, 
into  fpring-water  impregnated  with  falt-petre,  that  the  con- 
denfed  fpirit  may  Ihew  how  far  it  will  retire  in  extreme  cold. 
If  it  rifes  to  too  great  a height  from  the  ball,  part  of  it 
is  to  be  taken  out  ; and  that  the  tube  may  not  be  made 
longer  than  neceffary,  it  is  convenient  to  immerge  the  ball, 
filled  with  its  fpirit  in  boiling  water,  and  to  mark  the  fartheft 
point  to  which  it  then  rifes.  When  the  thermometer  is  pro- 
perly filled,  with  a lamp  heat  the  little  bubble  left  at  the 
end  of  D red-hot,  and  feal  it  hermetically,  leaving,  as  Dr. 
Defaguliers  recommends,  in  the  thermometer  only  the  third 
part  of  the  air  that  was  in  it,  which  will  give  room  to  the 
dilatation  of  the  fpirit  ; and  this  rarefied  air  will  prevent  the 
air  left  in  the  fpirit,  even  after  the  air-pump  has  been  applied, 
from  dividing  the  fpirit  by  its  expanfion.  To  the  tube  apply 
a fcale,  divided  into  one  hundred  equal  parts,  from  C 
towards  D,  and  alfo  from  C towards  B. 

Now,  fpirit  of  wine  rarefying  and  condenfing  very  confi- 
derably  ; as  the  heat  of  the  ambient  air  increafes,  the  fpirit 
will  dilate,  and  confequently  will  afcend  in  the  tube  ; and  as 
the  heat  decreafes,  the  fpirit  will  defcend  : and  the  degree 
or  quantity  of  afcent  and  defcent  will  be  feen  in  the  fcale. 
Yet  as  the  ratio  of  yefterdayr’s  heat  to  to-day’s  is  not  hereby 
difcovered,  this  inftrument  is  not  ftridlly  a thermometer,  any 
more  than  the  former. 

It  is  to  be  here  obferved,  r.  That  as  the  natural  gravity 
of  the  liquor  makes  it  tend  downwards,  fo  it  refifts  its  afcent 
pnt  of  the  ball  into  the  tube  ; and  that  the  more,  as  it  rifes 
higher  ; for  which  reafon,  fome  have  advifed  to  have  the 
tube  horizontal. 

2.  Since  there  muft  of  necgflity  be  fome  air  left  in  the 
void  part  of  the  tube,  over  the  liquor,  that  air,  by  its  elaf- 
tkity,  will  tend  downwards,  and  of  confequence  will  refill 


the  rife  of  the  liquor,  and  be  comprelTed  by  it  as  it  does 
rife  : its  elafticity  therefore  is  thus  increafed. 

3.  Since  it  is  found  from  experience,  that  a lefs  degree  of 
heat  is  communicated  more  eafily  to  the  fpirit  of  wine  in  the 
ball  than  a greater,  the  rarefaftions  of  the  fpirit  of  wine  are 
not  proportionable  to  their  producing  caufes  ; efpecially  fince 
a greater  degree  of  heat  finds  more  liquor  in  the  tube  than  a 
lefs  does,  to  which,  notwithftanding,  the  heat  may  be  more 
eafily  communicated  than  to  that  ftagnating  in  the  ball. 

4.  Spirit  of  wine  is  incapable  of  bearing  very  great  heat 
or  very  great  cold.  It  boils  fooner  than  any  other  liquor, 
and,  therefore,  the  degrees  of  heat  of  boiling  fluids  cannot 
be  determined  by  , this  thermometer.  And  though  it  retains 
its  fluidity  in  pretty  fevere  cold,  yet  it  feems  not  to  condenfe 
very  regularly  in  them  : and  at  Torneo,  near  the  polar 
circle,  the  winter  cold  was  fo  fevere,  as  Maupertuis  informs 
us,  that  the  fpirits  were  frozen  in  all  their  thermometers. 
So  that  the  latitude  of  heat  and  cold,  which  fpirit  of  wine 
is  capable  of  indicating,  is  much  too  limited  to  be  of  very 
great  or  univerfal  ufe.  On  thefe  accounts,  the  Florentine 
thermometer,  though  it  has  been  much  ufed,  is  far  frcmn 
being  an  accurate  meafure  of  heat,  &c.  to  which  may  be 
added  what  Dr.  Halley  obferves  in  the  Philofophical  Tranf- 
aftions,  that  he  has  learned  from  thofe  who  have  kept  fpirit 
of  wine  long,  that  it  always  lofes  part  of  its  expanfive  force 
in  courfe  of  time. 

This  objedlion,  fuggefted  by  Dr.  Halley,  and  often  in- 
filled on  by  others,  has,  according  to  Dr.  Martine,  no  great 
weight.  Well  reftified  fpirit  of  wine,  if  fealed  up  in  a glafs, 
is  in  a confiderable  degree  unalterable.  It  cannot  evaporate ; 
and  by  many  years  experience  its  force  of  expanfion  has  con- 
tinued the  fame  ; as,  befide  other  obfervations,  we  know 
efpecially  from  the  Annual  Regifters  of  M.  de  la  Hire’s 
fpirit  thermometer,  that  have  been  kept  in  the  Obfervatory 
for  many  years. 

Another  great  defe£l  of  thefe,  and  other  thermometers,  is, 
that  their  degrees  are  not  comparable  with  each  other.  They 
mark,  indeed,  the  different  degrees  of  heat  and  cold  ; but 
each  marks  only  for  itfelf,  and  after  its  own  manner  ; be- 
caufe  they  do  not  proceed  from  any  point  of  heat,  or  cold, 
that  is  common  to  them  all.  It  is  with  them  as  with  two 
clocks,  which  for  want  of  having  been  firft  fet  to  the  fame 
hour  by  the  fun,  will,  indeed,  mark  that  one,  two,  or  more 
hours  are  paffed,  but  not  what  hour  it  is  by  the  day.  Nor 
can  we  be  affured,  that  when  the  liquor  is  rifen  a degree  in 
two  different  thermometers,  they  have  both  fuffered  the  fame 
impreflion  of  an  equal  additional  heat : fince  the  fpirit  of 
wine  may  not  be  the  fame  in  both  ; and,  in  proportion  as  the 
fpirit  is  more  or  lefs  redlified,  it  will  rife  more  or  lefs  high  by 
the  fame  heat.  Nor  is  this  all ; for  in  graduating  tliermo- 
meters,  they  often  take  equal  lengths  of  the  tube  for  equal 
afcents  of  the  fpirit ; whereas,  fuppofing  the  diameters  of 
the  tube  equal  throughout,  which  very  rarely  happens,  there 
are  fo  many  irregularities  withinfide,  that  a certain  length 
of  tube  fometimes  requires  double  the  quantity  of  liquor  to 
fill  it,  that  the  fame  length  in  another  tube  of  the  fame  dia- 
meter requires.  AH  which  arifes  from  the  unequal  thickueffes 
of  the  parietes  of  tubes  in  different  places ; and  from  acci- 
dental promineHces  and  cavities,  always  found  in  the  inner 
furfaces  of  tubes  ; and  efpecially  from  their  being  always 
bigger  at  one  end  than  the  other. 

Befides,  the  divifions  of  the  fcale  cannot  accurately  indi- 
cate the  quantity  of  rarefadlion,  unlefs  the  proportion  of  the 
cavity  of  the  tube  D B to  that  of  the  ball  A were  known. 
Hence  it  is,  that  the  comparifon  of  thermometers  becomes 
fo  precarious  and  defedlive.  Yet  the  moft  curious  and  inte- 
refting  ufe  of  thermometers  is,  wl^at  ought  to  arife  from 
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fuch  Comparifon.  It  is  by  this  vve  fhould  know  the  heat  or 
cold  of  another  feafon,  of  another  year,  another  climate, 
&c.  and  what  is  the  greatell  degree  of  boat  or  cold  in 
which  men  and  other  animals  can  fubfift. 

M.  de  Reaumur  contrived  a new  thermometer  for  the  pur- 
pofe ; wherein  the  inconveniences  above  recited  are  pro- 
pofed  to  be  remedied.  He  took  a large  ball  and  tube, 
and  knowing  the  content  of  the  ball  as  well  as  that  of  the 
tube  in  every  part,  he  graduated  the  tube,  fo  that  the  fpace 
from  one  divifion  to  another  might  contain  a thoufandth 
part  of  the  liquor,  which  liquor  would  contain  one  thoufand 
parts  when  it  {food  at  the  freezing  point ; then  putting  the 
ball  of  his  thermometer,  and  part  of  the  tube,  into  boiling 
water,  he  obferved  whether  it  rofe  eighty  divilions  ; and  if 
it  exceeded  thefe,  he  changed  his  liquor,  and  by  adding 
water  lowered  it,  fo  that  on  the  next  trial  from  the  freezin.g 
point  to  the  point  of  boiling  water,  it  fhould  only  rife 
eighty  divifions  : but  if  the  liquor,  being  too  low,  fell  flrort 
of  eighty  divifions,  he  raifed  it  by  adding  reftified  fpirit  to 
it.  The  liquor  thus  prepared  fuited  his  purpofe,  and  ferved 
for  making  a thermometer  of  any  fize,  whofe  fcale  would 
agree  with  his  ftandard.  Such  liquor,  or  fpirits,  being 
about  the  ftrengtli  of  common  brandy,  may  eafily  be  had 
any  where,  or  made  of  a proper  degree  of  denfity  by  raifing 
or  lowering  it. 

The  abbe  Nollet  made  many  excellent  thermometers  upon 
M.  de  Reaumur’s  principle.  Dr.  Martine,  however,  ex- 
preffes  his  apprehenfions  that  thermometers  of  this  kind  are 
conftrudled  on  principles,  that  will  by  no  means  be  found  fo 
accurate  as  were  to  be  wifhed  and  expefted.  The  balls, 
or  bulbs,  being  large,  as  three  or  four  inches  in  diameter, 
are  neither  heated  nor  cooled  foon  enough  to  fhew  the 
variations  in  the  heat  of  bodies,  and  in  the  weather.  Small 
bulbs  and  fmall  tubes,  he  fays,  are  much  more  convenient, 
and  may  be  conftrufted  with  fufficient  accuracy.  Though 
it  muft  be  allowed,  that  Reaumur,  by  his  excellent  fcale, 
and  by  depriving  the  fpirit  of  wine  of  its  air,  and  expelling 
the  air  by  means  of  heat  from  the  ball  and  tube  of  his 
thermometer,  has  brought  it  to  as  great  a degree  of  perfec- 
tion as  it  may  poffibly  admit  ; yet  it  is  liable  to  fome  of  the 
inconveniences  of  j'pirlt  thermometers,  and  much  inferior  to 
the  mercurial  thermometers.  Thermometers  of  this  kind, 
and  thofe  of  mercury,  do  not  agree  in  indicating  the  fame 
degrees  of  extreme  cold  ; for  when  the  mercury  has  ftood 
at  22°  below  o,  the  fpirit  indicated  only  i8°  ; and  when  the 
mercury  ftood  at  28°  or  37°  below  o,  the  fpirit  refted  at  25° 
or  29°.  See  the  defcription  of  Reaumur’s  thermometer  at 
large  in  Mem.  de  I’Acad.  R.  des  Scienc.  an.  1730,  p.  645. 
Hift.  p.  15.  Ibid.  an.  1731,  p.  354.  Hift.  p.  7. 

In  1740,  M.  Micheli  du  Crell  conftnifted  a fpirit  thermo- 
meter, to  which  he  annexes  four  fcales  befides  its  own,  vt%. 
that  of  the  old  thermometer  in  the  Obfervatory  at  Paris, 
Reaumur’s,  de  I’lfle’s,  and  Falrrenheit’s.  See  Fixed  Points 
of  T HERMOMETEIIS. 

Thermometer,  Mercurial.  It  is  a circumftance  of  prin- 
cipal importance  in  the  conftruilion  of  thermometers,  to 
procure  a fluid  that  meafures  equal  variations  of  heat  by 
correfponding  equal  variations  in  its  own  bulk  or  volume  : 
and  the  fluid  which  poflefles  this  eflential  requifite  in  the 
moft  perfect  degree  is  mercury  ; the  variations  in  its  bulk 
approaching  nearer  to  a proportion  with  the  correfpond- 
ing  variations  of  its  heat  than  any  other  fluid.  This  general 
propofition  M.  de  Luc  has  very  elaborately  evinced,  by 
fhewing  that  the  condenfations  of  fluids,  which  increafe  in 
bulk  when  they  freeze,  are  not  proportional  to  the  dimi- 
nutions of  heat ; and  that  the  dilatations  of  fluids,  which  are 


eafily  converted  into  vapour  by  heat,  are  not  proportional 
to  the  augmentations  of  heat : whereas  the  bulk  of  mercury 
is  not  enlarged  when  it  freezes,  and  it  refifts  evaporation 
more  than  every  other  liquid  that  has  been  iifed  in  the  con- 
ftrucftion  of  thermometers.  Befides,  it  is  of  all  liquids  the 
moft  eafily  purged  of  its  air.  It  is  alfo  the  moft  proper  for 
meafuring  very  confiderable  variations  of  heat ; for,  if  a fcale 
be  graduated  with  o at  the  point  of  melting  ice,  and  80  at 
that  of  boiling  water,  mercury  well  purged  of  its  air  will 
indicate  feven  times  this  difference  of  heat,  or  561  degrees 
in  fuch  a fcale  ; as  it  will  condenfe  without  freezing  to  — 261 
of  this  fcale,  and  expand  without  boiling  to  300  of  the 
fame  fcale.  Mercury  is  alfo  more  fenfible  than  any  other 
fluid,  air  excepted,  and  conforms  more  readily  to  the  feveral 
variations  of  heat.  Moreover,  as  mercury  is  an  homogene- 
ous fluid,  it  will  in  every  thermometer  exhibit  the  fame  dila- 
tation or  condenfation  by  the  fame  variations  of  heat.  The 
expanfion  of  mercury  is  fcarcely  lefs  regular  than  that  of 
folids,  which  probably  approaches  the  neareft  to  the  fteps  of 
the  natural  fcale,  though  not  without  fome  inequality  ; and 
therefore  a portion  of  mercury  iiiclofed  in  a bulb  of  glafs, 
having  a fine  tube  connefted  with  it,  forms  a thermometer 
the  moft  convenient  and  probably  the  moft  accurate  of  any, 
for  common  ufe  ; the  degrees  correfponding  very  nearly 
with  thofe  of  the  natural  fcale,  although,  according  to  the 
moft  accurate  experiments,  they  appear  to  indicate,  towards 
the  middle  of  the  common  fcale  of  Fahrenheit,  a temperature 
two  or  three  degrees  too  low.  There  is  an  inequality  of 
the  fame  kind,  but  ftill  greater,  in  the  degrees  of  the  fpirit 
thermometer  ; and  this  inftrument  has  alfo  the  difadvantage 
of  being  liable  to  burft  in  a heat  below  that  ot  boiling  water; 
neverthelefs,  it  is  well  calculated  for  the  meafurement  of 
very  low  temperatures,  fince  pure  alcohol  has  never  yet  been 
frozen,  while  mercury  has  been  reduced  to  a folid  by  the 
cold  of  Siberia  and  of  Hudfon’s  Bay ; but  both  mercury 
and  linfeed  oil  fupport  a heat  of  between  500°  and  600°, 
without  ebullition. 

In  order  to  render  thermometers  uniform  and  comparable, 
it  is  defirable  that  mercury,  fo  excellently  adapted  for  this 
purpofe,  fhould  be  the  only  fluid  ufed  in  the  conftrmftion  of 
them,  more  efpecially  as  a thermometer  with  mercury  may 
be  more  eafily  conftrufted  than  any  others.  De  Luc’s 
Recherches,  &c.  vol.  i.  part  ii.  cap.  2'.  paflim. 

Dr.  Halley,  though  apprifed  only  of  fome  of  the  remark- 
able properties  of  mercury  above  recited,  feems  to  have 
been  the  firft  who  fuggefted  tlie  application  of  this  fluid 
to  the  conftrudfion  of  thermometers.  Phil.  Tranf.  Abr. 
vol.  ii.  p.  34. 

Boerhaave  (Chem.  i.  p.  720. ) fays,  thefe  mercurial  ther- 
mometers were  firft  contrived  by  Olaus  Roemer  ; but  the 
claims  of  Fahrenheit  of  Amfterdam,  who  gave  an  account 
of  his  invention  to  the  Royal  Society  in  1724  (Phil.  Tranf. 
N°  381,  or  Abr.  vol.  vii.  p.  49.),  have  been  generally 
allowed.  And  though  Prins  and  others,  in  England, 
Holland,  France,  and  other  countries,  have  made  this  inftru- 
ment as  well  as  Fahrenheit,  moft  of  the  mercurial  thermo- 
meters are  graduated  according  to  his  fcale,  and  are  called 
Fahrenheit's  thermometers.  Thefe  are  made  of  different 
lengths,  and  with  fome  variation  in  the  form  of  the  bulb, 
according  to  the  purpofes  for  which  they  are  dcfigned. 
Inftead  of  the  ball,  ufed  in  the  fpirit  thermometer,  a cone  or 
cylinder  is  annexed  to  the  tube,  which  may  be  eafily  enlarged 
or  diminiflied,  and  made  of  fuch  a magnitude,  that  its 
capacity  may  have  a certain  and  known  proportion  to  that 
of  the  tube  ; and  by  this  means  feveral  thermometers  may 
be  conllrufted  to  the  fame  feaJe : befides,  the  heat  more 
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eafily  penetrates  and  reaches  the  inmoft  parts  of  the  cylindric 
bulb,  and  caufes  the  whole  content  to  expand  uniformly, 
and  the  mercury  to  rife  almoft  immediately ; whereas  in 
thermometers  with  a fpherical  bulb  it  is  feen  hrft  to  fall, 
and  then  to  rife.  This  phenomenon  has  been  long  fince 
noticed  both  in  Florentine  and  mercurial  thermometers, 
when  they  are  fuddenly  plunged  into  a heated  liquor,  the 
fpirit  of  wine  or  mercury  firft  defcends,  and  then  afcends  ; 
and  when  they  are  plunged  into  a cold  fluid,  the  included 
liquor  firft  afcends  and  then  defcends  : this  is  the  more  re- 
markable in  thermometers  whofe  bulb  is  m.ade  of  thick 
glafs ; and  the  reafon  of  the  phenomenon  is  obvious.  The 
bulb  of  glafs  is  fooner  affefted  by  the  heat  or  cold  applied 
to  it  than  the  included  fluid ; and  as  the  glafs  expands  by 
heat,  the  capacity  of  the  bulb  is  enlarged,  and  the  liquor 
defcends  in  the  tube,  but  being  condenfed  by  cold,  and  its 
capacity  diminilhed,  the  liquor  is  preffed  upwards  in  the 
tube  : and  both  thefe  effefls  continue  till  the  heat  and  cold 
equally  affe£l  the  inclofed  fluid.  Hence  it  follows,  that  all 
the  variations  of  afcent  and  defcent,  to  which  the  fpirit  or 
mercury  is  fubjeft  in  the  thermometer,  are  only  the  differ- 
ence of  the  rarefaftions  and  condenfations  of  glafs,  and  of 
the  contained  fluid.  Hift.  Ac.  Royal,  1705. 

The  cone,  or  cylinder,  of  the  thenuometer  is  made  of 
glafs  of  a moderate  thicknefs,  left,  when  the  exhaufted  tube 
is  hermetically  fealed,  its  internal  capacity  fliould  be  di- 
minilhed  by  the  weight  of  the  ambient  atmofphere.  When 
the  mercury  is  thoroughly  purged  of  its  air  and  moifture 
by  boiling,  the  thermometer  is  filled  with  a fufficient  quan- 
tity of  it ; and  before  the  tube  is  hermetically  fealed,  the 
air  is  wholly  expelled  by  heating  the  mercury,  fo  that  it  may 
be  rarefied  and  afcend  to  the  top  of  the  tube.  To  the  fide 
of  the  tube  is  annexed  a fcale  (fee Jig- ^-)  which  Fahrenheit 
divided  into  fix  hundred  parts,  beginning  with  that  of  the 
fevere  cold  which  he  had  obferved  in  Iceland  in  1 709,  or 
that  produced  by  furrounding  the  bulb  of  the  thermometer 
with  a mixture  of  fnow  or  beaten  ice  and  fal  ammoniac  or 
fea-falt.  This  he  apprehended  to  be  the  greateft  degree  of 
cold,  and  accordingly  he  marked  this,  as  the  beginning  of 
his  fcale,  with  o ; the  point  at  which  mercury  begins  to 
boil,  he  conceived  to  Ihew  the  greateft  degree  of  heat,  and 
this  he  made  the  limit  of  his  fcale.  The  diftance  betAveen 
thefe  two  points,  he  divided  into  fix  hundred  equal  parts 
or  degrees ; of  which  32  reckoned  from  o,  indicates  the 
degree  of  cold  when  fnow  or  ice  thaws  naturally,  or  water 
begins  to  freeze,  and  this  is  called  the  freezing  point : and  he 
marked  the  heat  of  boiling  water  with  212,  &c.  In  order 
more  particularly  to  explain  the  divifions  of  this  fcale,  and 
to  (hew  how  the  dilatation  and  condenfation  of  the  mercury 
are  eftimated  by  it,  we  may  obferve  that  the  bulb  is  fup- 
pofcd  to  contain,  according  to  Boerhaave  and  Mufchenbroek, 
1 1 1 24  parts  of  quickfilver,  which  ftands  at  the  lowed  mark, 
or, gr.  o,  in  an  intenfe  cold.  See.  as  above  determined  : if  the 
bulb  be  immerged  in  fnow  or  ice  thawing  naturally,  or  in 
water  beginning  to  freeze,  the  quickfilver  is  dilated,  and 
rifes  in  the  tube  32  of  thefe  11124  parts;  and  therefore 
the  fpace  of  the  tube  from  gr.  o to  the  freezing  point  gr. 
33,  is  divided  into  thirty-two  equal  parts.  V/hen  the  ther- 
mometer is  placed  in  water  brought  to  a ftrong  boiling  at  a 
middle  ftate  of  the  atmofphere  in  places  near  the  level  of  the 
fca,  v/hen  the  mercury  in  the  barometer  ftands  at  about  30 
inches  or  a very  little  under  it,  the  quickfilver  is  dilated  212 
of  thefe  parts  beyond  its  original  bulk  of  1 1124,  fo  as  now 
lo  poiTefs  in  the  bulb  and  tube  together  a fpace  equal  to 
i 1336  fuch  parts  ; and  the  fpace  from  gr.  32  to  gr.  212,  is 
divided  into  180  equal  parts  or  degrees  of  the  thermometer; 


which,  if  the  tube  be  long  enough,  may  be  protrafted  as  far 
as  is  convenient.  It  may  extend  well  enough  to  gr.  600, 
and  not  much  farther,  for  with  a heat  but  little  greater  than 
that  the  mercury  begins  to  boil. 

Dr.  Boerhaave,  in  one  place,  makes  the  number  of  parts 
into  which  the  mercury  in  the  bulb  is  fuppofed  to  be  divided 
to  be- 10782  inftead  of  1 1124,  and  in  another  place  ftates  it 
at  1 1520,  which  Dr.  Martine  apprehends  to  be  nearer  the 
truth,  or  about  1 1790  parts  ; and  he  thinks  the  eafieft  and 
fureft  method  is  to  fill  the  bulb  and  tube,  w'ithout  being 
folicitous  about  the  bulk  of  the  quickfilver,  fo  that  in  freez- 
ing water,  or  melting  ice,  the  mercury  (hall  ftand  at  a con- 
venient height,  which  muft  be  very  nicely  marked  gr.  32  ; 
and  then  as  accurately  to  obferve  where  it  ftands  when 
dilated  by  the  heat  of  boiling  water  to  gr.  212.  The  inter- 
mediate fpace  is  then  divided  into  180  degrees,  which  fcale 
may  be  protrafted  upwards  or  downwards  as  far  as  we  (hall 
judge  convenient.  See  Fixed  Points  (^Thermometers. 

In  the  above  method  of  graduating  the  fcale,  the  bore  of 
the  tube  is  fuppofed  to  be  perfedfly  cylindric,  which  cannot 
always  be  obtained.  But  though  it  be  tapering  or  fome- 
what  unequal,  it  is  eafy  to  manage  that  matter,  in  the  manner 
propofed  by  the  abbe  Nollet  (Lepons  de  Phyf.  Exp. 
tom.  iv.  p.  376.)  by  making  a fmall  portion  of  the  quick- 
filver, e.  g.  as  much  as  fills  up  an  inch  or  half  an  inch.  Aide 
backward  and  forward  in  the  tube  ; and  thus  to  find  the 
proportions  of  all  its  inequalities,  and  from  thence  to  adjuft 
the  divifions  to  a fcale  of  the  mod  perfeft  equality.  See 
Obfervations  on  the  ConJlruBion  (^Thermometers. 

Other  thermometers  of  a fimilar  conftruftion  have  been 
accommodated  to  common  ufe,  the  fcale  of  which  is  only  a 
part  of  that  above  deferibed.  They  have  been  made  of  a 
fmall  fize  and  portable  form,  and  the  tube  with  its  annexed 
fcale  has  been  enclofed  in  another  thicker  glafs  hermetically 
fealed,  in  order  to  prelerve  it  from  injury.  Mr.  Ramfden, 
at  the  delire  and  for  the  ufe  of  Mr.  Hunter  in  his  experi- 
ments on  the  heat  of  animals  and  vegetables,  conftrufted 
very  fmall  thermometers,  fix  or  feven  inches  long,  and  not 
above  two  twelfths  of  an  inch  thick  in  the  ftem  5 having  the 
external  diameter  very  little  larger  than  that  of  the  ftem,  on 
which  was  marked  the  freezing  point.  The  ftem  was  em- 
braced by  a fmall  ivory  fcale,  fo  as  to  Aide  upon  it  eafily> 
and  retain  any  pofition.  Upon  the  hollow  furface  of  this 
fcale  were  marked  the  degrees  which  were  feen  through  the 
ftem.  Phil.  Tranf.  vol.  Ixviii.  parti,  p.  8. 

Several  varieties  of  thermometers  are  conftrufted  for  phi- 
lofophical  purpofes.  For  comprehending  the  whole  range 
of  thermometrical  temperature  from  the  moft  intenfe  artifi- 
cial cold  to  the  boiling  point  of  mercury,  it  is  neceffary  to 
be  provided  with  a very  long  tube ; but  for  moft  chemical 
purpofes,  it  need  only  be  graduated  to  about  ten  degrees 
above  the  boiling  point,  which  will  reach  the  temperature  of 
moft  faline  folutions  when  boiling.  For  experiments  in  in- 
tenfe cold,  a fpirit  thermometer  (hould  be  graduated  about 
100  degrees  below  o,  and  the  lower  extremity  of  the  fcale 
(hould  be  at  fome  diftance  from  the  bulb,  that  the  tempera- 
ture may  be  obferved  without  lifting  the  bulb  out  of  any 
deep  velTel  that  may  contain  the  freezing  mixture.  The 
moft  delicate  and  fenfible  thermometers  are  made  with  a very 
fmall  bulb,  fcarcely  larger  than  the  ftem,  and  a tube  of  an 
extremely  narrow  bore,  not  larger  than  a horfe-hair.  For 
chemical  purpofes  alfo,  the  fcale  (hould  either  be  fcratched 
on  the  glafs  itfelf,  or,  as  this  is  difficult  to  be  feen  in  a com- 
mon light,  an  ivory  fcale  (hould  be  attached  without  reach- 
ing fo  low  as  the  bulb,  that  the  latter  may  be  fafely  im- 
merfed  in  acid  or  corrofivc  liquors. 

In 
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In  1733,  M.  dePIfle  of  Peterfturg  conftrufted  a mercu- 
r?W  thermometer  (fee  jig.  4.)  on  the  principles  of  Reaumur’s 
fpirit  thermometer.  In  his  thermometer,  the  whole  bulk  of 
quickfilver,  when  immergedin  boiling  water,  is  conceived  to 
be  divided  into  10,000,  or  rather  100,000  parts  ; and  from 
this  one  fixed  point,  the  various  degrees  of  heat,  either  above 
or  below  it,  are  marked  in  thefe  parts  on  the  tube  or  fcale, 
by  the  various  expanfion  or  contratfion  of  the  quickfilver  in 
all  the  imaginable  variety  of  heat.  Dr.  Martine  apprehends 
it  would  have  been  better  if  M.  de  I’lfle  had  made  the  in- 
teger of  100,000  parts,  or  fixed  point  at  freezing  water,  and 
from  thence  computed  the  dilatations  or  condenfations  of  the 
quickfilver  in  thofe  parts.  All  the  common  obfervations 
of  the  weather,  &c.  would  have  been  expreffed  by  numbers 
increafing  as  the  heat  increafed,  which  is  the  more  natural 
way  ; nor  would  there  have  been  any  great  incongruity,  or 
inconvenience,  in  exprefiing,  after  the  manner  of  Reaumur, 
the  few  obfervations  that  occur  below  fimple  freezing  by 
numbers  of  contraftion  below  gr.  o,  or  100,000.  How- 
ever, in  pradlice,  it  will  not  be  very  eafy  to  determine  ex- 
aftly  all  the  divifions  from  the  alteration  of  the  bulk  of  the 
contained  fluid.  And  befides,  as  glafs  itfelf  is  dilated  by 
heat,  though  in  a lefs  proportion  than  quickfilver,  fo  that  it 
is  only  the  excefs  of  the  dilatation  of  the  contained  fluid 
above  that  of  the  glafs  that  is  obfervable  ; if  different  kinds 
of  glafs  be  differently  affefted  by  a given  degree  of  heat, 
this  will  make  a feeming  difference  in  the  dilatation  of  the 
quickfilver  in  the  thermometers,  conffrufted  in  the  New- 
tonian method,  either  by  M.  de  Reaumur’s  or  M.  de  I’lfle’s 
rules.  Accordingly,  it  has  been  found,  that  the  quickfilver 
in  thermometers,  conftrudledin  M.  de  I’lfle’s  way,  has  flood 
at  different  degrees  of  the  fcale  when  immerged  in  thawing 
fnow.  In  fome  it  was  at  gr.  154,  in  others  at  156,  and  in 
another  at  158  : and  it  appears  by  M.  de  I’lfle’s  own  ac- 
count, that  his  thermometers  difagree  confiderably  from  one 
another.  Celfius's  thermometer  has  been  chiefly  ufed  in 
Sweden,  and  hence  it  has  been  called  the  SvjedtJh  thermo- 
meter. The  French  chemifls  have  lately  adopted  it,  under 
the  name  of  centigrade  thermometer.  See  Fixed  Points  of 
Thermometers,  and  the  table  at  the  clofe  of  this  article. 

Thermometer,  Metalline,  is  a name  given  to  a machine 
compofed  of  two  metals,  which,  whilfl  it  indicates  the  va- 
riations of  cold  and  heat,  ferves  to  correft  the  errors  that  , 
refult  from  hence  in  the  conftrudlion  of  pendulum  clocks. 
Inftruments  of  this  kind  have  been  contrived  by  Graham, 
Le  Roy,  in  1738,  Ellicot,  Harrifon,  &c.  .See  Compound 
Pendulum. 

We  have  alfo  an  account  of  inftruments  of  this  kind  in- 
vented by  Mortimer,  Frotheringham,  and  Fitzgerald,  in  the 
Phil.  Tranf.  vol.  xliv.  p.  689,  vol.  xlv.  p.  129,  andvol.  li. 
p.  823  ; to  which  we  nnuft  refer  for  a particular  defcription 
of  each,  illuflrated  by  figures. 

M.  de  Luc  has  likewife  defcribed  two  thermotneters  of 
metal,  which  he  ufes  for  corredling  the  effefts  of  heat  upon 
a barometer,  and  an  hygrometer  of  his  conftruftion  con- 
nedled  with  them.  In  one  of  thefe,  a ffrong  rod  of  well- 
hardened  brafs,  fupports  upon  an  edge,  at  a convenient 
diftance  from  the  centre  of  motion,  a lever,  which  holds  the 
fcale  of  the  barometer  fufpended,  and  makes  it  rife  or  fall 
by  the  dilatation  or  condenfation  of  the  brafs  rod,  as  the 
quickfilver  rifes  or  falls  in  the  barometer,  by  the  correfpond- 
ing  variations  of  heat.  This  fcale  of  the  barometer,  when 
it  moves,  draws  or  loofens  a thread  of  filk-grafs,  which 
goes  over  a fmall  pulley  placed  upon  the  fame  axis  with  a 
much  larger  one,  to  which  the  fcale  of  the  hygrometer  is 
hung  likewife  by  a fimilar  thread,  which  thus  varies,  by  the 
proportion  of  the  diameters  of  the  pulleys,  as  the  beat  makes 
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the  quickfilver  in  the  hygrometer  vary.  This  inftrunient  is 
convenient  for  meteorological  obfervations  ; becaufe  it  faves 
one  obfervation  and  two  correftions  for  the  heat ; but  it  is 
neceffary  from  time  to  time  to  corredl  an  irregularity  in  it, 
which  is  eafily  perceived  by  means  of  an  index,  carried  by 
the  moveable  fcales  of  the  two  inftruments,  which,  going 
over  immoveable  fcales  of  the  fame  fort,  (hews  their  differ- 
ence of  height.  When  this  difference  is  no  longer  con- 
formable to  the  indication  of  the  thermometer,  it  is  eafily 
redlified  by  turning  fmall  pegs,  on  which  is  twifted  the 
thread  of  filk-grafs,  which  ferves  for  the  fufpenfion  of  the 
fcales.  The  irregularity  juft  mentioned  confifts  in  this,  that 
when  the  heat,  after  having  varied,  returns  to  the  fame  point 
of  the  quickfilver  thermometer,  the  metallic  thermometer 
does  not  return  to  it  exaflly,  but  varies  nearly  in  the  fol- 
lowing manner  : during  the  fummer,  the  latter  gains  con- 
ftantly  on  the  former,  i.  e.  amidft  its  variations,  it  always 
preferves  a fmall  part  of  the  lengthening,  which  is  at  that 
time  its  ordinary  ftate.  In  winter,  on  the  contrary,  it  be- 
comes infenfibly  a little  too  fliort.  The  other  metallic  ther- 
mometer, which  is  more  curious  than  ufeful,  on  account  of 
its  greater  irregularity,  confifts  of  a rod  of  lead,  which, 
communicating  by  a thread  of  filk-grafs  with  a fmall  pulley 
fixed  to  the  fame  axis  with  a greater  one,  condudls,  by  means 
of  another  pulley,  a needle  through  whofe  axis,  which  is 
bored,  paffes  another  axis  that  carries  the  needle  of  a pulley 
barometer.  Thus  this  inftrument  marks  the  heat  and 
weight  of  the  air  upon  two  concentric  circles,  by  means  of 
two  needles  turning  upon  the  fame  centre,  as  in  clocks  ; be- 
fides which,  the  needle  of  the  thermometer  points  out  upon 
a third  circle  the  corredtion  for  the  heat,  to  be  made  on  the 
barometer.  See  Phil.  Tranf.  vol.  Ixviii.  part  i.  p.  437,  &c. 

Thermometers,  Oil.  To  this  clafs  belongs  fir  Ifaac 
Newton’s  thermometer,  conftrudted  in  1701,  with  linfeed 
oil  inftead  of  fpirit  of  wine.  This  liquor  has  the  advantage 
of  being  fufficiently  homogeneous,  and  capable  of  a con- 
fiderable  rarefafticn,  not  lefs  than  fifteen  times  greater  than 
that  of  fpirit  of  wine.  It  has  not  been  obferved  to  freeze 
even  in  very  great  colds,  and  it  is  able  to  bear  a great  heat, 
about  four  times  that  of  water,  without  boiling.  With  thefe 
advantages  it  was  made  ufe  of  by  fir  Ifaac  Newton,  who 
difcovered  by  it  the  comparative  degree  of  heat  for  boiling 
water,  melting  wax,  boiling  fpirit  of  wine,  and  melting  tin  ; 
beyond  which  it  does  not  appear  that  this  thermometer  was 
applied.  The  method  he  ufed  for  adjufting  the  fcale  of  this 
oil-thermometer  was  as  follows  ; fuppofing  the  bulb,  when 
immerged  in  thawing  fnow,  to  contain  10,000  parts,  he  found 
the  oil  expanded  by  the  heat  of  the  human  body  fo  as  to 
take  up  one  thirty-ninth  more  fpace,  or  10256  fuch  parts  ; 
and  by  the  heat  of  water  boiling  ftrongly,  10725  ; and  by 
the  heat  of  melting  tin,  11516.  So  that,  reckoning  the 
freezing  point  as  a common  limit  between  heat  and  cold,  he 
began  his  fcale  there,  marking  it  gr.  o,  and  the  heat  of  the 
human  body  he  made^r.  12  ; and,  confequently,  the  degrees 
of  heat  being  proportional  to  the  degrees  of  rarefadlion,  or 
10256  ; 10725,  i.  e.  256  ; 725  12  : 34,  the  heat  of  boil- 
ing water  was  expreffed  by  gr.  34  t=  • ^nd  that 

of  the  melting  tin  by  gr.  72.  Phil.  Tranf.  No.  270,  or_ 
Abr.  vol.  iv.  part  ii.  p.  3, 

Although  in  this  graduation  fir  Ifaac  Newton  does  not 
fpecify  any  degree  of  cold  below  that  of  freezing  water,  yet 
it  would  be  eafy  to  protraft  his  fcale  downward  below  yr.  o, 
or  the  freezing  point,  and  thus  to  adapt  it  for  eftimating 
greater  degrees  of  cold,  like  other  thermometers-  But 
there  is  another  infiiperable  inconvenience  that  attends  all 
3 S ther- 
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thermometers  made  with  oil,  or  any  other  vifcid  liquor,  viz. 
that  fuch  a liquor  adheres  too  much  to  the  fides  of  the  tube. 
In  a fudden  cold  or  fall  of  the  oil,  much  of  it  fticks  by  the 
way,  and  only  finks  gradually  afterwards,  fo  that  at  firfb  the 
furface  appears  really  lower  than  the  prefent  temperature 
requires.  And  befides,  as  at  all  times  fome  of  the  oil  muft 
continue  to  llick  and  moiileii  the  infide  of  the  tube,  in  dif- 
ferent degrees  of  heat  and  cold,  the  oil,  becoming  alternately 
more  or  lefs  vifcid,  will  adhere  fometimes  more  and  fometimes 
lefs  ; and  will,  therefore,  inevitably  difturb  the  regularity 
and  uniformity  of  the  thermometer.  Martine’s  Effays, 

Eff.  iii. 

Thermometers,  Fixed  Points  of.  Various  methods  have 
been  propofed  by  various  authors,  for  finding  a fixed  point, 
or  degree,  of  heat  and  cold,  from  which  to  reckon  the  other 
degrees,  and  adjuft  the  fcale ; fo  tliat  obfervations  made  at 
the  fame  or  different  times,  in  different  places,  might  be  com- 
pared together.  For  want  of  this,  notwithftanding  all  the 
numerous  regifters  of  the  weather,  8cc.  that  have  been  kept 
and  publifiied  by  different  authors,  we  are  much  at  a lofs  to 
determine  the  comparative  differences  of  heat  and  cold  in 
different  countries  and  climates,  and  the  refult  of  many  other 
obfervations.  If  all  the  weather-glaffes  in  the  world  had 
been  made  according  to  one  determined  fcale,  thefe  incon- 
veniences and  uncertainties  would  have  been  prevented ; 
which,  indeed,  are  now  unavoidable,  and  muft  ftill  continue 
fo,  till  all  agree  to  graduate  their  thermometers  in  tlie  fame 
manner,  or  at  leaft  determine  fome  fixed  or  unalterable  points 
of  heat,  to  which  all  the  different  fcales  of  thofe  inftruments 
may  be  reduced.  The  honourable  Mr.  Boyle  was  very 
feiifible  of  this  inconvenience,  and  much  laments  it  ; and  he 
propofed  the  freezing  of  the  effential  oil  of  anifeeds,  as  a 
term  of  heat  and  cold  that  might  be  of  ufe  in  making  and 
judging  of  thermometers,  and  fo  to  graduate  them  from  this 
point  acoording  to  the  proportional  dilatations  or  contrac- 
tions of  the  included  fpirits.  He  mentioned  alfo  tlie  cold- 
nefs  requifite  to  begin  the  congelation  of  diftilled  water  as 
another  fixed  term  that  might  be  adopted  ; for  he  was  per- 
fuaded,  that  among  the  ordinary  waters,  fome  were  apt  to 
freeze  more  eafily  than  others.  But  he  was  deterred  from 
profecuting  this  fcheme  of  fixing  a ftandard  for  making  and 
graduating  all  thermometers  in  the  fame  way.  Experi- 
ments, &c.  on  cold,  in  his  works  abridged  by  Shaw,  vol.  i. 
P*  579- 

Dr;  Halley  (Phil.  Tranf.  Abr.  vol.  ii.  p.  36.)  feems  to 
have  been  fully  apprized  of  the  bad  effefts  of  the  indefinite 
method  of  conftrudling  thermometers,  and  wiflred  to  have 
them  adjulled  to  fome  determined  points.  What  he  feems 
to  prefer  for  this  purpofe  is  the  degree  of  tempei-ature 
which  is  found  in  fubterranean  places,  where  the  heat  in 
fummer  and  cold  in  winter  appears  to  have  no  influence. 
But  this  degree  of  tempei'ature  is  fliewn  by  Dr.  Martine  to 
be  a term  for  the  univerfal  conftruftion  of  thermometers, 
both  inconvenient,  as  it  cannot  be  eafily  afcertained  ; and  a 
precarious  one,  as  the  difference  of  foils  and  depths  may 
occafion  a confiderable  variation.  Another  term  of  heat 
which  he  thought  might  be  of  ufe  in  a general  graduation  of 
thermometers,  is  that  of  boiling  fpirit  of  wine  that  has 
been  highly  redlified  : but  a much  more  convenient  term 
of  heat,  though  lefs  infifted  on  by  Dr.  Halley,  is  that 
of  boiling  water.  The  firft  trace  that  occurs  of  the  me- 
thod of  adfually  applying  fixed  points  or  terms  to  the  ther- 
mometer, and  of  graduating  it,  fo  that  the  unequal  divi- 
fions  of  it 'might  correfpond  to  equal  degrees  of  heat,  is  the 
projedf  of  Renaldinus,  profeffor,  of  Padua,  in  1694  : it  is 
thus  deferibed  in  the  Adfa  Erud.  Lipf.  “ Take  a flender 
tube,  about  four  palms  long,  with  a ball  fattened  to  the 


fame  ; pour  into  it  fpirit  of  wine,  enough  juft  to  fill  the 
ball,  when  furrounded  with  ice,  and  not  a drop  over ; in 
this  ftate,  feal  the  orifice  of  the  tube  hermetically,  and  pro- 
vide twelve  veffels,  each  capable  of  containing  a pound  of 
water,  and  fom.ewhat  more  ; and  into  the  firft  pour  eleven 
ounces  of  cold  water,  into  the  fecond  ten  ounces,  into  the 
third  nine,  &c.  : this  done,  immerge  the  thermometer  in  the 
firft  veffel,  and  pour  into  it  one  ounce  of  hot  water,  ob- 
ferving  how  high  the  fpirit  rifes  in  the  tube,  and  noting  the 
point  with  unity  : then  remove  the  thermometer  into  the 
fecond  veffel,  into  which  are  to  be  poured  two  ounces  of 
hot  water,  and  note  the  place  the  fpirit  rifes  to  with  2.  By 
thus  proceeding  till  the  whole  pound  of  water  is  fpent,  the 
inftrument  will  be  found  divided  into  twHve  parts  denoting 
lo  many  terms  or  degrees  of  heat  ; fo  that  at  2 the  heat  is 
double  to  that  at  i,  at  3,  triple,  &c.” 

But  this  method,  though  plaufible,  Wolfius  (hews,  is 
deceitful,  and  is  built  on  falfe  fuppofitions  ; for  it  takes  for 
granted,  that  we  have  one  degree  of  heat,  by  adding  one 
ounce  of  hot  to  eleven  of  cold  v/ater  ; two  degrees,  by 
adding  two  ounces  to  ten,  &c.  : it  fuppofes,  alfo,  that  a 
lingle  degree  of  heat  arits  on  the  fpirit  of  wine  in  the  ball 
with  a fingle  force  ; a double  with  a double  force,  &c.  • 
laftly,  it  fuppofes,  that  if  the  effedl  be  produced  in  the 
thermometer  by  the  heat  of  the  ambient  air,  which  is  here 
produced  by  the  hot  water,  the  air  has  the  fame  degree  of 
heat  with  the  water. 

Soon  after  tliis  projedl  of  Renaldinus,  viz.  in  1701,  fir 
Ifaac  Newton  conftrufted  his  oil  thermometer,  and  fixed 
the  bafe  or  loweft  fixed  point  of  his  fcale  at  the  tempera- 
tui'e  of  thawing  fnow,  and  twelve  at  that  of  the  human 
body,  &c.  in  the  manner  explained  under  the  article  Oil 
Thermometer. 

M.  de  Luc  obferves,  that  the  fecond  term  of  his  fcale 
fliould  have  been  at  a greater  diftance  from  the  firft,  and 
that  the  heat  of  boiling  water  would  have  anfwered  this 
purpofe  better  than  that  of  the  human  body. 

In  1702,  M.  Amontons  contrived  his  univerfal  thermome- 
ter, the  fcale  of  which  was  graduated  in  the  following  man- 
ner. He  chofe  for  the  firft  term  the  weight  that  counter- 
balanced the  air  included  in  his  thermometer,  when  it  was 
heated  by  boiling  water  : and  in  this  ftate  he  fo  adjufted 
the  quantity  of  mercury  contained  in  it,  till  the  fum  of  its 
height  in  the  tube,  and  of  its  height  in  the  barometer  at 
the  moment  of  obfervation,  was  equal  to  feventy-three 
inches.  Fixing  this  number  at  the  point  to  which  the 
mercury  in  the  tube  rofe  by  plunging  it  into  boiling  water, 
it  is  evident,  that,  if  the  barometer  at  this  time  was  twenty- 
eight  inches,  the  height  of  the  column  of  mercury  in  the 
thermometer  above  the  level  of  that  in  the  ball  was  forty- 
five  inches  ; but  if  the  height  of  the  barometer  was  lefs  by 
a certain  quantity,  the  column  of  the  thermometer  ought  to 
be  greater  by  the  fame  quantity,  and  reciprocally.  He 
formed  his  fcale  on  the  fuppofition  that  the  weight  of 
the  atmofphere  was  always  equal  to  that  of  a column 
of  mercury  of  twenty-eight  inches,  and  divided  it  into 
inches  from  the  point  73  downwards,  marking  the  divi- 
fions  with  72,  71,  70,  &c.  and  he  fubdivided  the  inches 
into  lines. 

But  as  the  weight  of  the  atmofphere  is  variable,  the  ba- 
rometer muft  be  obferved  at  the  fame  time  with  the  thermo- 
meter, that  the  number  indieated  by  this  laft  inftrument 
may  be  properly  correfted,  by  adding  or  fubtradfing  the 
quantity  of  which  the  mercury  is  below  or  above  twenty-  ' 
eight  inches  in  the  barometer.  In  this  fcale,  then,  the 
freezing  point  is  at  yii  inches,  correfponding  to  gr. 
32  of  Fahrenheit,  and  the  heat  of  boiling  water  at  73 

inches, 
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inches,  anfwering  to  gr.  212  of  Falirenheiit’s : and  thus 
they  may  be  eafily  compared  together. 

The  fixed  points  of  Fahrenheit’s  thermometer,  which  is 
generally  ufcd  ia  Great  Britain,  (as  we  have  already  ob- 
ferved  under  Mercurial  T hermometer,  ) are  the  congela- 
tion produced  by  fal  ammoniac  and  the  heat  of  boiling 
water.  The  interval  between  thefe  points  is  divided  into 
212  equal  parts  ; the  firft  of  thefe  points  is  marked  o,  32 
degrees  below  the  freezing  point,  and  the  other  212;  the 
diftance  of  courfe  between  the  freezing  and  boiling  points 
being  180.  The  reafon  why  Fahrenheit  fixed  his  fcale  fo  far 
below  the  water-freezing  point  was  founded  on  an  erro- 
neous hypothefis  relative  to  the  real  %ero  or  point  of  abfolute 
privation  of  heat ; neverthelefs  it  has  this  advantage,  that 
the  diflinftion  between  the  pofitive  and  negative  terms,  or 
thofe  which  exprefs  degrees  above  or  below  the  zfro, 
much  lefs  frequently  occurs  in  any  experiments,  and 
fcarcely  ever  in  the  regifter  of  natural  cold  in  temperate 
climates,  by  which  many  accidental  errors  are  avoided. 
Reaumur,  in  his  thermometer,  the  conftruftion  of  which  he 
publifhed  in  1730,  and  which  is  generally  ufed  in  France  and 
other  parts  of  the  continent,  begins  his  fcale  at  an  artificial 
congelation  of  water  in  warm  weather,  which,  as  he  ufes 
large  bulbs  for  his  glalfes,  gives  the  freezing  point  much 
higher  than  it  fhould  be,  and  at  boiling  water  he  marks  gr. 
80,  (the  diftance  between  both  points  being  80,)  which  point 
Dr.  Martine  apprehends  to  be  more  vague  and  . uncertain 
than  his  freezing  point.  The  fpirit  in  the  thermometer, 
he  obferves,  is  abfolutely  incapable  of  fuch  a great  heat 
as  Reaumur  afcribed  to  it,  and  that  not  by  a imall  or 
trifling  difference.  He  finds,  that  highly  re6fified  fpirit  of 
wine  cannot  be  heated  beyond  ^r.  175  ir  Fahrenheit’s  ther- 
mometer, while  boiling  water  raifes  the  quickfilver  37  de- 
grees higher  ; and  common  brandy  was  able  to  conceive  a 
heat  no  greater  than  about  ^r.  190.  So  far,  he  concludes, 
was  Reaumur  in  the  wrong,  when  he  thought  that  all  fpi- 
rits,  weak  and  ftrong,  immerged  in  boiling  water,  received 
a given  degree  of  heat,  and  that  equal  to  the  heat  of  the 
furrounding  water.  He  fuppofes  his  ftandard  heat  could 
take  a heat  only  of  about  gr.  180  ; lefs  by  32  degrees  than 
what  he  reckoned.  In  order  to  determine  the  correfpond- 
ence  of  his  fcale  with  that  of  Fahrenheit,  it  is  to  be  confi- 
dered  that  his  boiling-water  heat  is  really  only  the  boiling 
beat  of  weakened  fpirit  of  wine,  coinciding  nearly,  as 
Dr.  Martine  apprehends,  with  Falmenheit’s  gr.  180.  And 
as  his  gr,  io|;  is  the  conftant  heat  of  the  cave  of  the  ob- 
fervatory  at  Paris,  or  Fahrenheit’s  gr.  53,  he  thence  finds 
his  freezing  point,  inftead  of  anfwering  juft  to  gr.  32,  to 
be  fomething  above  gr.  34. 

The  thermometer  of  M.  de  I’lfle,  of  which  he  prefented 
an  account  to  the  Academy  of  Sciences  at  Peterfburg  in 
1733,  has  only  one  fixed  point,  which  is  the  heat  of  boiling 
water,  and,  contrary  to  the  common  order,  the  feveral  de- 
grees are  marked  downwards  from  this  point  or  %ero,  ac- 
cording to  the  condeiifations  of  tlie  contained  quickfilver,  and 
confequently  by  numbers  increafing  as  the  heat  decreafes  to 
150,  the  freezing  point.  In  order  to  determine  the  extent 
of  the  degrees  of  this  fcale,  M.  de  I’lfle  firft  weighed  tire 
empty  tube,  and  then  weighed  it  full  of  mercury  ; and 
the  difference  of  thefe  two  weights  gave  him  that  of  the 
mercury.  He  then  expofed  the  thermometer  to  the  heat  of 
boiling  water,  and  took  care  to  preferve  the  mercury, 
which  this  increafe  of  heat  forced  out  of  it ; this  he  accu- 
rately weighed,  and  dedu6fing  its  weight  from  the  total 
weight  of  the  mercury,  he  made  the  remainder,  or  that 
which  was  left  in  the  thermometer,  equal  to  loooo : he 
then  found  by  calculation  how  many  10000  parts  of  this 


refidue  that  forced  out  of  the  tube  contained,  and  thefe 
parts  formed  the  divifions  of  the  fcale  from  the  point, 
determined  by  the  condenfation  of  the  mercury  to  the 
fame  point  at  which  it  flood  before  it  was  plunged  in  boil- 
ing water,  to  the  upper  end  of  the  tube ; and  thefe  divi- 
fions formed  the  extent  of  the  degrees  of  M.  de  I’lfle’s 
fcale.  According  to  his  ftandards,  the  freezing  point, 
fays  Dr.  Martine,  is  near  to  his  _yr.  150,  correfponding  to 
Fahrenheit’s  gr.  32,  by  which  means  they  may  be  com- 
pared ; but  M.  Ducreft  fays,  that  this  point  ought  to  be 
marked  at  leaft  at  gr.  154. 

M.  Ducreft,  in  his  fpirit  thermometer,  conftructed  fn 
1740,  made  ufe  of  two  fixed  points;  the  firft,  or  o,  indi- 
cated the  temperature  of  the  earth,  and  was  marked  on  his 
fcale  in  the  cave  of  the  Royal  Obfervatory  at  Paris  ; and 
the  other  was  the  heat  of  boiling  water,  which  the  fpirit  in 
his  thermometer  was  made  to  endure,  by  leaving  the  upper 
part  of  the  tube  full  of  air.  He  divided  the  interval  be- 
tween thefe  points  into  100  equal  parts  ; calling  the  divi- 
fions upwards  degrees  of  heat,  and  thofe  below  o degrees  of 
cold. 

He  afterwards  regulated  his  thermometer  by  the  degree 
of  cold  indicated  by  melting  ice,  which  he  found  to  be 
iO|-.  In  Celfius’s,  or  the  centigrade  thermometer,  the 
freezing  point,  like  that  of  Reaumur’s,  was  o,  the  boiling 
point  at  100,  and  the  diftance  between  both  100.  See  the 
table  at  the  clofe  of  the  article. 

The  Florentine  thermometers  made  and  ufed  by  the 
members  of  the  famous  academy  del'  Cimento,  being  fome 
of  the  firft  inftruments  of  the  fort,  were  vaguely  graduated, 
fome  of  them  having  many  more  degrees  than  others  ; but 
thofe  of  their  moft  common  graduation  were  of  two  forts  ; 
in  one  fort  the  freezing  point,  determined  by  the  degree  at 
which  the  fpirit  Hood  in  the  ordinary  cold  of  ice  or  fnow 
(probably  in  a thawing  ftate),  and  coinciding  with  gr.  32  of 
Fahrenheit,  fell  at  gr.  20  ; and  in  the  other  fort  at  gr.  13I ; 
and  the  natural  heat  of  the  vifcera  of  cows  and  deer,  &c. 
raifed  the  fpirit  in  the  latter,  or  lefs  fort,  to  about  gr,  40, 
coinciding  with  their  fummer  heat,  and  nearly  with  I02 
in  Fahrenheit’s,  and  in  their  other  long  thermometer, 
the  fpirit,  when  expofed  to  the  great  midfummer  heat  in 
their  country,  rofe  to  the  point  at  which  they  marked  ^r.  8oi 
The  freezing  point  of  one  was  20,  the  boiling  point  174, 
and  the  diftance  between  both  was  154 : in  the  other  the 
freezing  point  was  13I,  the  boiling  point  and  the  dif- 
tance 685. 

In  the  Parifian  thermometer,  or  the  ancient  thermometer 
of  the  Academy  of  Sciences,  the  freezing  point  was  at  25, 
the  boiling  point  at  239,  and  the  diftance  between  both 
214. 

In  the  thermom.eter  of  the  obfervatory  at  Paris,  made  of 
fpirit  of  wine  by  M.  de  la  Hire,  the  fpirit  always  ftands  at 
gr.  48,  in  the  cave  of  the  obfervatory,  correfponding  to 
gr.  in  Fahrenheit’s;  and  his  gr.  z%  correfponded  with 
51  inches  fix  lines  in  Amontons’s  thermometer,  and  con- 
fequently with  the  freezing  point,  or  gr,  32  of  Fahren- 
heit’s. This  thermometer  of  De  la  Hire,  which  ftood  in 
the  obfervatory  of  Paris  above  60  years,  feems  to  have 
been  graduated  thus ; the  freezing  point  28,  the  boiling 
point  199!,  and  the  diftance  between  both  1714.  In  Amon- 
tons’s thermometer  the  freezing  point  was  515,  the  boiling 
point  73,  and  the  diftance  between  them  zi\. 

In  the  thermometer  of  Poleni,  made  after  the  manner  of 
Amontons’s,  but  with  lefs  mercury,  47  inches  corre- 
fponded, according  to  Dr.  Martine,  with  5 1 in  that  of 
Amontons’s,  and  53  with  59^.  It  was  graduated  thus  5 
the  fr-eezing  point  at  47to>  boiling  point  at  62t3s  anU 
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the  dirtance  between  them  15-1?^.  In  Crucquius’s,  the 
freezing  point  was  1070,  the  boiling  point  1510,  and  the 
dillance  440. 

In  the  ancient  ftandard  thermometer  of  the  Royal  So- 
ciety, after  which  thermometers  were  for  a long  time  con- 
Itrudfed  in  England,  Dr.  Martine  found  that  gr.  34I,  an- 
fwered  to  gr.  64  in  Fahrenheit’s,  and  gr.  o to  89  or  88. 
From  that  point  the  numeration  afcended  and  defcended 
thus;  the  freezing  point  was  73^,  the  boiling  point  141^, 
and  the  diftance  between  them  2 1 5|.  In  fir  Ifaac  New- 
ton’s, the  freezing  point  was  o,  the  boiling  point  34,  and 
the  diftance  34. 

In  the  thermometers  graduated  for  adjufting  the  degrees 
of  heat  proper  for  exotic  plants,  &c.  in  ftoves  and  green 
houfes,  tlie  middle  temperature  of  the  air  is  marked  at 
gr.  o,  and  the  degrees  of  heat  and  cold  are  numbered 
both  above  and  below.  Many  of  thefe  are  made  on  no 
regulai'  and  fixed  principles.  But  in  that  formerly  muck 
ufed,  called  Fowler’s  regulator,  the  fpirit  fell,  in  melting 
fnow,  to  about  gr.  34  under  o ; and  Dr.  Martine  found, 
that  his  gr.  16  above  o,  coincided  with  nearly  gr.  64  of 
Fahrenheit.  His  o feems  to  have  coincided  with  about 
the  53d  or  54th  degree  of  Fahrenheit’s,  and  from  that 
point  the  numeration  afcended  and  defcended  thus ; the 
freezing  point  34,  the  boiling  point  250 y,  and  the  diftance 
between  them  2844. 

Dr.  Hales  (Statical  Effays,  vol.  i.  p.  58.)  in  his  thermo- 
meter made  with  fpirit  of  wine,  and  ufed  in  experiments 
on  vegetation,  began  his  fcale  with  the  loweft  degree  of 
freezing,  or  gr.  32  of  Fahrenheit,  and  carried  it  up  to 
gr.  100,  which  he  marked  where  the  fpirit  flood  when  the 
ball  was  heated  in  hot  water,  on  which  wax  fwimming  firft 
began  to  coagulate,  and  this  point  Dr.  Martine  found  to 
correfpond  with  gr.  142  of  Fahrenheit.  But  by  expe- 
rience Hales’s  ^r.  100  falls  confiderably  above  our  gr.  142. 
According  to  others,  his  freezing  point  was  o,  his  boiling 
point  was  163,  and  the  diftance  of  courfe  163. 

In  the  Edinburgh  thermometer,  made  with  fpirit  of 
wine,  and  ufed  in  the  meteorological  obfervations  pub- 
liflied  in  the  Medical  Effays,  the  fcale  is  divided  into 
inches  and  tenths.  In  melting  fnow  the  fpirit  ftood  at 
8t5,  and  the  heat  of  the  human  fltin  raifed  to  22  Dr. 
Martine  found,  that  the  heat  of  the  perfon  who  graduated 
it  was  97  of  Fahrenheit.  It  feems  to  have  been  gra- 
duated thus  ; the  freezing  point  8f,  the  boiling  point  47, 
and  the  diftance  between  them  38  J. 

As  it  is  often  of  ufe  to  compare  different  thermometers, 
in  order  to  judge  of  the  refult  of  former  obfervations,  we 
have  annexed  from  Dr.  Marline’s  Effays,  the  table  by  which 
he  compared  fifteen  different  thermometers.  See  P/a/eXVI. 
Pr-eumatics,  Jig.  4.  See  alfo  the  table  at  the  clofe  of  this 
article. 

There  is  a thermometer  which  was  formerly  much  ufed 
in  London,  called  the  thermometer  of  Lyons,  becaufe  M. 
Criftin  brought  it  there  into  ufe,  which  is  made  of  mer- 
cury : the  freezing  point  is  marked  gr.  o,  and  the  inter- 
val from  that  point  to  the  heat  of  boiling  water  is  divided 
into  100  equal  degrees. 

From  the  above  abftraft  of  the  hiftory  of  the  conftruc- 
tion  of  thermometers,  it  appears  that  freezing  and  boiling 
water  have  furnifhed  the  diftinguifliing  points  that  have 
been  marked  upon  almoft  all  thermometers.  The  inferior 
fixed  point  is  that  of  freezing,  which  feme  have  determined 
by  the  freezing  of  water,  and  others  by  the  melting  of 
ice  ; and  though  the  difference  between  thefe  two  tempera- 
tures is  not  commonly  very  confiderable,  yet  it  is  not  in- 
variable. 


It  is  now  well  known,  that  all,  or  almoft  all  bodies,  by 
changing  from  a fluid  to  a folid  ftate,  or  from  the  ftate  of  an 
claftic  to  that  of  an  unelaftic  fluid,  generate  heat  ; and  that 
cold  is  produced  by  the  contrary  procefs. 

In  order  to  obtain  this  fixed  point  or  limit,  melting  ice,  or 
ice  powdered  and  mixed  with  water,  will  produce  the  fame 
temperature.  And  though  there  may  be  fome  trifling  dif- 
ference between  the  temperature  of  ice  difpofed  to  melt,  and 
that  of  melted  ice  or  the  water  produced  by  it ; this  differ- 
ence, however,  has  no  fenfible  effedf  on  the  thermometer ; 
confequently,  the  temperature  of  water  fucceflively  produced 
by  ice,  and  accumulated  in  its  interftices,  or  from  powdered 
ice  mixed  with  the  water  which  is  produced  by  it  in  melting, 
affords,  as  De  Luc  obferves,  a fixed  point,  which  is  eafily 
obtained,  and  which  (hould  be  adopted  in  the  conftrudlion  of 
all  thermometers. 

The  fuperior  fixed  point  of  almoft  all  thermometers,  is 
the  heat  of  boiling  water  ; but  this  point  cannot  be  confi- 
dered  as  fixed,  unlefs  the  heat  be  produced  by  the  fame  de- 
gree of  boiling,  and  under  the  fame  weight  of  the  atmo- 
fphere.  With  regard  to  the  firft  circumftance,  it  is  obferved, 
that  water,  when  it  begins  to  boil,  has  not  attained  to  its 
greateft  degree  of  heat,  which  is  known  by  its  bubbling  or 
foaming  from  the  bottom  of  the  veffel,  and  over  the  whole 
furface  of  the  water,  with  the  greateft  violence  which  it  is 
capable  of  acquiring  ; and  in  this  ftate  the  water  difeovers 
an  augmentation  of  heat  more  than  one  degree  above  the  heat 
it  had  when  it  began  to  boil.  The  temperature  of  water 
which  boils  with  vehemence  fhould,  therefore,  be  the 
ftandard  of  the  fixed  point  of  thermometers  : neverthelefs 
it  is  to  be  confidered  farther,  that  this  degree  of  heat  with 
which  water  violently  boils,  is  invariably  the  fame,  only  un- 
der a given  preffure  of  the  atmofphere ; but  if  the  preffure 
be  diminifhed  or  increafed,  the  boiling  heat  is  diminifhed  or 
increafed.  It  is  well  known  that  water,  placed  under  the 
exhaufted  receiver  of  an  air-pump,  will  be  converted  into 
fleam  with  a degree  of  heat  far  inferior  to  that  which  is  ne- 
ceffary  to  its  boning  in  the  open  air  ; and  under  the  preffure 
of  its  own  vapour,  confined  in  Papin’s  digefter,  it  is  faid  to 
fuftain  a degree  of  heat,  without  boiling,  far  exceeding  that 
which,  in  the  open  air,  would  convert  it  into  fteam.  Hence 
it  follows  that,  in  climates  where  the  preffure  of  the  atmo- 
fphere  is  liable  to  confiderable  change,  the  heat  of  boiling 
w'ater,  in  open  air,  will  be  different  at  different  times.  Con- 
fcquently  thermometers,  made  in  different  ftates  of  the  ba- 
rometer, will  difagree  ; unlefs  allowance  has  been  made  for 
the  effedt  of  the  variation  of  the  barometer  upon  accurate 
principles.  That  the  heat  of  boiling  was  variable,  accord- 
ing to  the  prefi'ure  of  the  atmofphere,  feems  to  have  been 
known  to  Fahrenheit  as  early  as  the  year  1724.  See  PhiL 
Tranf.  N°  385. 

Some  time  after  this  period,  Meffrs.  le  Monnier  and  Caf- 
fini  (Mem.  de  I’Acad.  des  Sc.  for  1740)  made  fome  decifive 
obfervations,  in  order  to  Ihew  that  this  quantity  was  very 
confiderable. 

M.  de  Luc,  in  1762,  made  a much  more  complete  feries 
of  experiments,  which  he  has  deferibed  and  reduced  into  a 
fyftem  in  his  Recherches  fur  les  Mod.  de  I’Atmofphere, 
vol.  i.  p.  382,  &c.  vol.  ii.  p.  338,  &c.  and  thefe  have  been 
lince  verified  by  fir  George  Shuckburgh,  in  1775  and  1778. 
See  Phil.  Tranf.  vol.  Ixix.  part  ii.  p.  362,  &c. 

M.  de  Luc  fixes  the  boiling  point  of  his  thermometer 
when  the  barometer  is  at  27  Paris,  or  28.75  Englifli  inches, 
that  being  its  mean  height  at  Geneva.  He  divides  the  fun- 
damental interval,  /.  e.  the  whole  extent  of  the  fcale,  be- 
tween melting  ice  and  boiling  water,  after  the  French  man- 
ner, into  eighty  equal  parts  ; and  by  a great  number  of  ex- 
periments 
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jyfeniiieuts  on  the  heat  of  boiling  water,  at  different  heights 
above  the  level  of  the  fea,  he  hath  found,  that  the  height  of 
his  thermometer,  plunged  in  boiling  water,  may  be  expreffed, 
in  ail  ftates  of  the  barometer,  by  the  following  formula,  wz, 

— — — loar.  V — a = T : in  which  v denotes  the  height  of 

the  barometer  in  fixteenths  of  a Parifian  bne,  T the  height 
of  a thermometer,  plunged  in  boiling  water,  above  melting 
ice,  in  hundredths  of  a degree  of  his  fcale  ; and  a the  con- 
jftant  number  10387. 

By  logarithms  he  always  means  the  tabular  or  Briggian 
logarithms,  and  confiders  the  feven  figures  given  by  the 
tables,  befides  the  index,  as  integral  figures,  i.  e.  he  con- 
fiders the  eighth  figure  of  the  logarithm  as  handing  in  the 
place  of  units.  But  as  it  is  more  ufual  with  mathemati- 
cians, and,  in  general,  more  convenient,  to  confider  all  the 
figures  after  the  index  as  decimals,  the  number  which  M.  de 

Luc  expreffes  by  — — Ioet.  r,  would  in  that  cafe  be 
^ ^ 200000  ^ 


plunged  in  boiling  water,  above  melting  ice,  in  loodths  of 
a degree  of  De  Luc’s  fcale,  in  any  given  ftate  of  the  baro- 
meter ; let  to  denote  the  fame  height  in  i oodths  of  a degree 
of  Bird’s  Fahrenheit ; put  j for  the  height  of  the  barome- 
ter, in  i6ths  of  a Paris  line  ; v,  for  its  heiglit  in  Paris 
lines  ; x,  in  loths  of  a Paris  inch  ; z,  in  loths  of  an  Eng- 
liffi  inch  ; and  for  10387  put  a j for  16,  b •,  for  10,  r;  for 
12,  d%  and  let  E and  F reprefent  numbers  expreffing  the 
proportion  of  the  Englifh  foot  to  the  French  foot. 

M.  de  Luc  hath  found  that,  whatever  be  the  value  of  y, 

— log.  y — a = T.  But  log.  y ■=.  log.  V + log.  b ; 

and  log.  = log.  x + log.  d — log.  c ; and  log.  s = log. 
z -j-  log.  E — log.  F ; therefore  log.  y = log.  z -j-  log. 

E + log.  d -h  log.  b — log.  F — log.  e ; and  --  — log. 

z d — log.  E + log.  d -f-  log.  b — log.  F — log.  t 


99  X 100  y ; or  99  X 50  log.  y.  However,  in  the 

fequel,  M.  de  Luc’s  notation  is  retained. 

Now  if  care  were  taken  by  the  above  formula,  or  in  any 
other  way,  to  adjuft  the  boiling  point  to  the  main  height  of 
the  barometer  in  every  country,  the  inftruments  of  the  fame 
country  would  always  be  confiftent  ; but  thofe  of  different 
countries  would  ftill  i fagree  ; that  is,  they  would  exprefs  the 
fame  temperature  differently,  though  their  fimilar  intervals 
ffiould  be  fimilarly  divided  ; for  in  every  fcale,  the  number 
of  degrees  above  or  below  melting  ice,  by  which  any  given 
temperature  is  expreffed,  will  be  as  the  value  of  each  degree 
inverfely  ; that  is,  if  each  be  a given  part  of  the  fundamen- 
tal interval,  as  the  value  of  the  fundamental  interval  in- 
verfely ; but  if  the  degrees  of  different  fcales  be  different 
parts  of  the  fundamental  intervals,  as  the  value  of  the  fun- 
damental interval  inverfely,  and  the  number  of  degrees  con- 
tained in  it  direftly. 

In  order,  therefore,  to  compare  the  thermometers  of  dif- 
ferent countries,  the  proportions  of  their  fundamental  inter- 
vals to  each  other  mull  be  afeertained,  or  we  mull  have  fome 
means  of  finding,  upon  one  fcale,  the  place  of  the  boiling 
point  of  another.  For  this  purpofe,  a gene’-al  folution  is  re- 
quifite  of  the  following  problem,  viz,  the  fundamental  in- 
terval being  given  for  a given  height  of  the  barometer, 
to  find  the  fundamental  interval  for  any  other  given  height 
of  the  barometer.  The  folution  is  furnilhed  by  M.  de 
Luc’s  refearches ; and  his  formula,  above  given,  is  re- 
duced to  Englifh  meafures,  and  adapted  to  Englifh  in- 
llruments,  by  Dr.  Horfley.  As  the  fubjeft  is  curious 
and  important,  we  fltall  fubjoin  the  procefs  he  has  pur- 
fued  for  this  purpofe.  It  is  but  feldom  that  the  baro- 
meter in  this  country  Hands  fo  low  as  27  Paris  inches. 
Its  main  height  upon  the  plain  country  about  London  is 
near  30  Englifii  inches.  It  may,  therefore,  be  proper  for 
the  London  workmen  to  fix  their  boiling  point  when  the 
barometer  is  at  30  inches.  Fahrenheit’s  divifion  of  the  fcale, 
which  makes  180  degrees  between  melting  ice  and  boiling 
water,  and  places  the  point  o at  the  3 2d  degree  below  melting 
ice,  may  be  retained  ; and  the  thermometer  tlius  conllructed 
is  called  by  Dr.  Horfley,  Bird’s  Fahrenheit,  becaufe  Mr. 
Bird,  he  apprehends,  is  the  firfl  workman  who  took  the  pains 
to  attend  to  the  ftate  of  the  barometer  in  making  thermo- 
meters, and  has  always  fixed  the  boiling  point  when  his  ba- 
rometer has  flood  a;t  30  inches. 

T,  then,  being  put  for  the  height  of  a thermometer 

7 


= T.  But 


99 


log.  E log.  d -y  log.  b — log. 


F — log.  c — a — — 4171.55  ; the  French  foot  being 

to  the  Englifli  as  2.1315  to  2.  Therefore  — — log.  % 
* 200000  ^ 


4171.55  = T ; and 


99 


20000000 


log. 


41.7155  = 


- — • = the  height  of  the  thermometer,  plunged  in  boiling 

water,  above  melting  ice,  in  degrees  of  De  Luc’s  fcale, 
when  the  height  of  the  barometer  in  tenths  of  an  Englifh 

T 

inch,  is  z.  For  z write  300  : then  = 80.Q02  ; which 

100  ^ 

is  therefore  the  height  of  the  thermometer,  in  boiling  water, 
a’oove  melting  ice,  in  degrees  of  De  Luc’s  fcale,  when  the 
barometer  is  at  30  inches  Englilh.  And  in  the  fame  Hate  of 
the  barometer,  the  height  of  the  thermometer  plunged  in 
boiling  water,  above  melting  ice,  in  degrees  of  Bird’s  F.ah- 


renheit,  or  — , is 
100 


180.  Hence  the  numberr  T and  © 


are  in  the  conftant  proportion  of  809  and  1800,  whatever 
be  the  value  of  a.  For  the  change  produced  in  the  heat 
of  boiling  water,  by  any  change  of  z,  being  alw'ays  the 
fame  for  both  thermometers,  the  temperature  expreffed  by 
T in  parts  of  one  fcale  is  always  the  fame,  as  © ex. 

preffes  in  parts  of  the  other ; and  therefore  putting  ~ 


and  — for  the  values  of  the  loodthpait  of  a degree  of  the 

T 

fcales  of  De  Luc  and  Bird  refpeftively,  the  fraftions 
~ are  always  equal,  and  T,  © are  in  the  conftant  propor- 
tion of  the  invariable  numbers  L,  B : confequently,  when 
the  proportion  of  T and  © is  determined  for  any  particular 
value  of  z,  it  is  found  generally  for  all : confequently  T : © 

::  809  ; 1800.  And  T = © very  nearly 

1800  2000 

in  all  values  of  z : and  fubftituting  this  value  for  T in  the 

equation 
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equation  exhibiting  the  relation  between  % and  T,  we  have, 

for  the  relation  between  % and  ©,  — log.  ss  — 

20000000 

809  99  , 

41.7155  = 0;  or,  -5 — log.  » — 

^ 2000  X 100  lOOOO  X 899 

92.804  = — ^ - = the  height  of  the  thermometer  in  boiling 

water,  above  melting  ice,  in  degrees  of  Bird’s  Fahrenheit, 
when  the  height  of  the  barometer  in  tenths  of  an  Enghih 
inch,  is  «.  And  thus  M.  de  Luc’s  formula,  for  the  varia- 
tion of  the  boiling  point,  is  adapted  to  Englifh  inflruments, 
and  reduced  to  Englifh  meafures  of  length. 

For  z write  287.7525,  the  length  of  27  French  inches  in 

tenths  of  an  Englifh  inch,  and  , the  height  of  De  Luc’s 

boiling  point  above  melting  ice,  in  degrees  of  Bird’s  Fahren- 
heit, comes  out  177.989.  Hence  M.  de  Luc’s  boiling  point 
falls  upon  209.989  of  Bird’s  fcale,  i.  e.  upon  210  very  nearly, 
or  infenfibly  more  than  two  degrees  below  Bird’s  point 
of  boiling.  But  as  899  is  a troublefome  divifor,  the 

computation  will  be  more  eafy  and  expeditious,  by  writing 

for  — log.  z,  s.  Then  s -J j — 92.804  = 

1000000  ■ 900 

very  nearly.  Upon  thefe  principles  Dr.  Horfley  has 

computed  the  table  following,  for  finding  the  heights  to 
which  a good  Bird’s  Fahrenheit  will  rife,  when  plunged  in 
boiling  water,  in  all  Hates  of  the  barometer,  from  27  to  3 1 
Englifh  inches  ; which  will  ferve,  among  other  ufes,  to  direft 
inftrument-makers  in  making  a true  allowance  for  the  effect 
of  the  variation  of  the  barometer,  if  they  are  obliged  to 
finifh  a’thermometer,  when  the  barometer  is  above  or  below 
30  inches  ; though  it  is  bell  to  fix  the  boiling  point  when  the 
bafometer  is  at  the  height  prefcribed. 


Equation  of  the  Boiling  Point. 


Barometer. 

Equation. 

Difference. 

31.0 

30-5 

30.0 

29.5 

29.0 

28.5 

28.0 

27.5 

27.0 

+ 1*57 
+ 0.79 
0.00 

- 0.80 

- 1.62 

- 2.45 
-3-31 

- 4.16 

- 5.04 

0.78 

0.79 

0.80 

0.82 

0.83 

0.85 

0.86 

0.88 

The  numbers  in  the  firft  column  of  this  table  exprefs 
heights  of  the  quickfilver  in  the  barofheter  in  Englifh 
inches  and  decimal  parts ; the  fecond  column  fhews  the 
equation  to  be  applied,  according  to  the  fign  prefixed,  to 
212°  of  Bird’s  Fahrenheit  to  find  the  true  boiling  point 
for  every  fuch  ftate  of  the  barometer.  The  boiling  point 
for  all  intermediate  ftates  of  the  barometer  may  be  had 
with  fufficient  accuracy  by  taking  proportional  parts,  by 
means  of  the  third  column  of  differences  of  the  equations. 
(See  Phil.  Tranf.  vol.  Ixiv.  parti,  art.  30.  See  alfo  an 
excellent  paper  on  this  fubjeft  by  Dr.  Mafkelyne,  in  the 
Phil.  Tranf.  vol.  Ixiv.  parti,  art.  20.)  In  the  following 
table  we  have  the  refult  of  fifteen  different  obfervations 


made  by  fir  George  Shuckburgh  (ubi  fupra)  compared 
with  the  refult  of  M.  de  Luc’s  rules. 


Height  of  the 
Barometer  re- 
duced to  the 
fame  Tempera- 
ture of  50°. 

Mean  Boiling 
Point  by  Ob- 
fervation. 

Boiling  Point 
by  De  Luc’s 
Rules. 

Inch. 

Deg. 

Deg. 

26.498 

207.07 

208.54 

27.241 

208.64 

208.84 

27.954 

209.87 

210.03 

28.377 

210.50 

210.81 

28.699 

21 1.27 

211.34 

28.898 

21  1.50 

21  1.67 

28.99.9 

21  1.60 

211.85 

29.447 

212.55 

212.74 

29.805 

212.95 

213.15 

30.008 

2 13.22 

213-47 

30.207 

213.58 

213-79 

30.489 

214.15 

214.23 

30.763 

214-37 

214.66 

30.847 

214.83 

214.79 

30-957 

214.96 

214.96 

Sir  George  Shuckburgh  has  alfo  fubjoined  the  foUow- 
ing  general  table  for  the  ufe  of  artifts  in  conftrudfing  the 
thermometer,  both  according  to  his  own  obfervations,  and 
thofe  of  M.  de  Luc. 


Height  of 
the  Barom. 

Correcl.  of  the 
Boiling  Point. 

Difference. 

CorretR.  accord, 
to  M.  de  Luc. 

Itich. 

Deg. 

Deg. 

26.0 

- 7-09 

.91 

.01 

- 6.83 

26.5 

- 6.18 

- 5-93 

27.0 

- 5-27 

• y X 

.90 

.89 

.89 

.87 

.87 

.85 

.85 

.84 

- 5-04 

27.5 

- 4-37 

— 4.16 

28.0 

- 3-48 

- 3-31 

28.5 

- 2.59 

- 2.45 

29.0 

- 1.72 

— 1.62 

29.5 

— 0.85 

— 0.80 

30.0 

30-5 

0.00 
+ 0.85 

0.00 
+ 0.79 

31.0 

+ 1.69 

+ 1-57 

Difference. 


The  Royal  Society,  fully  apprized  of  the  importance  of 
adjufting  the  fixed  points  of  thermometers,  appointed  a 
committee  of  feven  gentlemen  to  confider  of  the  beft  method 
for  this  purpofe ; and  their  report  is  publifhed  in  the  Phil. 
Tranf.  vdl.  Ixvii.  part  ii.  art.  37.  From  a variety  of  expe- 
riments and  obfervations,  relating  to  this  fubjedf,  the  com- 
mittee have  deduced  the  following  praftical  rules,  which 
they  recommend  in  adjufting  the  fixed  points  of  ther- 
mometers. The  moft  accurate  way  of  adjufting  the  boiling 
point  is,  not  to  dip  the  thermometer  into  the  water,  but  to 
expofe  it  only  to  the  fteam,  in  a veftel  clofed  up  in  the 
manner  reprefented  in  Plate  XVI.  Pneumatics,  Jig.  6.  where 
A B ^ a is  the  veftel  containing  the  boiling  water,  D d the 
cover,  E a chimney  made  in  the  cover  intended  to  carry 
off  the  fteam,  and  M m the  thermometer  paffed  through  a 
hole  in  the  cover.  In  the  purfuit  of  this  method  the  fol- 
lowing particulars  muft  be  regarded : the  boiling  point 
muft  be  adjufted  when  the  barometer  is  at  29.8  inches ; 
ualefs  the  operator  corredls  the  obferved  point  in  tho 

manner 
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manner  direfted  in  the  fequel  of  tliis  article.  The  ball  of 
the  thermometer  muft  be  placed  at  fuch  a depth  within  the 
pot,  that  the  boiling  point  may  rife  very  little  above  the 
cover ; and  the  furface  of  the  water  in  the  pot  Ihould  be 
at  leaft  one  or  two  inches  below  the  bottom  of  the  ball. 
Care  muft  be  taken  to  ftop  up  the  hole  in  the  cover  through 
•which  the  tube  is  inferted,  and  to  make  the  cover  fit  pretty 
clofe,  fo  that  no  air  fliall  enter  into  the  pot  that  way,  and 
that  not  much  fteam  may  efcape.  A piece  of  thin  flat  tin- 
plate muft  alfo  be  laid  on  the  mouth  of  the  chimney,  fo  as 
to  leave  no  more  paflage  than  what  is  fufficient  to  carry  off 
the  fteam. 

If  the  artift  pleafes,  he  may  tie  each  corner  of  this  plate 
by  a firing  to  prongs  fixed  to  the  chimney,  and  Handing  on 
a level  with  the  plate,  as  it  will  be  thus  always  kept  in  its 
place. 

Fig.  7.  is  a perfpedlive  view  of  the  chimney  and  tin- 
plate ; A B C D is  the  plate,  E the  chimney,  F/,  G g, 
M w,  and  N II,  the  prongs  faftened  to  the  chimney,  to 
which  the  four  corners  of  the  plate  are  to  be  tied  by  the 
firings  A F,  B G,  CM,  and  D N ; the  ends  F,  G,  M, 
and  N,  of  the  prongs  muft  be  on  a level  with  the  plate, 
and  the  firings  fliould  not  be  ftretched  tight.  The  chimney 
ought  not  to  be  lefs  than  half  a fquare  inch  in  area,  and 
not  lefs  than  two  or  three  inches  in  length.  The  cover 
fliould  be  made  to  take  on  and  off  eafily,  and  a ring 
of  woollen  cloth  may  be  placed  under  it,  fo  as  to 
lie  between  it  and  the  top  of  the  pot.  The  hole  in  the 
cover  may  be  flopped  up  by  a cork,  with  a hole  bored 
through  it,  big  enough  to  receive  the  tube,  and  then  cut 
into  two,  parallel  to  the  length  of  the  hole.  Another 
method,  more  convenient  in  ufe,  but  not  fo  eafily  made,  is 
reprefented  in  Jig.  8.  which  exhibits  a perfpeftive  view  of 
the  apparatus  : A « is  the  cover,  H the  hole  through  which 
the  thermometer  is  paffed,  B a fiat  piece  of  brafs  fixed 
upon  the  cover,  and  D E r a Aiding  piece  of  brafs,  made 
fo  as  either  to  cover  the  hole  H,  or  to  leave  it  uncovered, 
as  in  the  figure,  and  to  be  tightened  in  either  pofition  by 
the  fcrew  s Aiding  in  the  Ait  M m ; alfo  in  the  edge  D (f, 
to  enclofe  the  tube  of  the  thermometer  : pieces  of 

woollen  cloth  fliould  alfo  be  faftened  to  the  edges  B 3 and 
T)  (/,  and  alfo  to  the  bottom  of  the  Aiding-piece  Dd'Ee, 
unlefs  that  piece  and  the  cover  are  made  fiifficiently  flat  to 
prevent  the  efcape  of  the  fteam.  In  order  to  keep  the 
thermometer  fufpended  at  the  proper  height,  a clip  may 
be  ufed  like  that  reprefented  in  Jig.  9.  which,  by  the 
fcrew  j,  muft  be  made  to  embrace  the  tube  tightly,  and 
may  reft  on  the  cover. 

Another  method,  which  is  rather  more  convenient,  when 
the  top  of  the  tube  of  the  thermometer  is  bent  into  a right 
angle,  in  the  manner  often  pradlifed  at  prefeiit  for  the  fake 
of  more  conveniently  fixing  it  to  the  fcaie,  is  reprefented  in 
' is  a plate  of  brafs  ftanding  perpendicu- 

larly on  the  cover,  and  L / N a piece  of  brafs  bent  at  the 
bottom  into  the  form  of  a loop,  with  a notch  in  it,  fo  as  to 
receive  the  tube  of  the  thermometer,  and  to  fuffer  the  bent 
part  to  reft  on  the  bottom  of  the  loop  ; this  piece  muft 
Aide  in  a flit  K i,  in  the  plate  L / N «,  and  be  tightened  at 
any  height  by  the  fcrew  T. 

Moreover,  it  is  beft  to  make  the  water  boil  pretty  brifldy, 
as  otherwife  the  thermometer  is  apt  to  be  a great  while 
before  it  acquires  its  full  heat,  efpecially  if  the  veffel  is  very 
deep  ; and  the  obferver  fliould  wait  at  leaft  one  or  two 
minutes  after  the  thermometer  appears  to  be  ftationary, 
before  he  concludes  that  it  has  acquired  its  full  height. 

Another  way  of  adjufting  the  boiling  point  is  to  try  it  in 
a veffel  of  the  fame  kind  as  the  former,  only  with  the  water 
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rifing  a little  way,  viz.  from  one  to  three  or  four  inches 
above  the  ball,  taking  care  that  the  boiling  point  fliall  rife 
very  little  above  the  cover.  In  this  method  there  is  no  need 
to  cover  the  chimney  with  the  tin-plate,  and  there  is  lefs 
need  to  make  the  cover  fit  clofe,  unlefs  to  prevent  the 
operator  from  being  incommoded  with  the  fteam.  The 
height  of  the  barometer  in  this  method  is  29^  inches. 

It  will  be  convenient  to  have  two  or  three  pots  of  dif- 
ferent depths  for  adjufting  thermometers  of  different 
lengths.  A third  way  of  adjufting  the  boiling  point  is  to 
wrap  feveral  folds  of  linen  rags  or  flannel  round  the  tube  of 
the  thermometer,  and  to  try  it  in  an  open  veffel,  taking  care 
to  pour  boiling  water  on  the  rags,  in  order  to  keep  the 
quickfilver  in  the  tube  as  nearly  of  the  heat  of  boiling  water 
as  poflible.  In  this  method  the  barometer  fliould  be  at 
29.8  inches  ; the  water  fliould  boil  fall,  and  tlie  thermometer 
fliould  be  held  upright,  with  its  ball  two  or  three  inches 
under  water,  and  in  that  part  of  the  veffel  where  the  current 
of  water  afcends. 

Whichever  of  thefe  methods  of  adjufting  the  boiling 
point  is  ufed,  it  is  not  neceffary  to  wait  till  the  barometer  is 
at  the  proper  height,  provided  the  operator  will  take  care 
to  correft  the  obferved  height  according  to  the  following 
table. 


Height  ofthe  Barome- 
ter when  the  Boiling 
Point  is  ailjufted  ac- 
cording to  the 

Correrftion 
in  lOOOdths 
of  the  Inter- 

Height  of  the  Barome- 
ter when  the  Boiling 
Point  is  adjufted  ac- 
cording to  the 

CorretfUon  in 
lOOOdths  of 
tlie  Interval 

1.  0,^0 

1ft  or  3d 
Method. 

2d  Me- 
thod. 

<1212° 

1ft  or  3d 
Method. 

2d  Me- 
thod. 

and  2 

12°. 

30.60 

lod 

29.69 

29-39 

0 

1 

53 

9 

58 

28 

2 

30.71 

41 

8 

47 

17 

3 ! 

59 

29 

7 

36 

06 

4 

48 

18 

6 

25 

28.95 

5 

37 

07 

5 

14 

84 

6 

25 

95 

4 

03 

73 

7 

14 

84 

3 

28.92 

62 

8 

03 

73 

2 

81 

51 

9 

29.91 

61 

I 

70 

10 

80 

50 

oj 

59 

1 1 _ 

In  ufing  this  table,  feek  the  height  of  the  barometer  in 
the  column  anfwering  to  the  method  of  adjufting  the  boil- 
ing point,  the  correlponding  number  in  the  third  column 
fliews  how  much  the  point  of  212°  muft  be  placed  above  or 
below  the  obferved  point  ; e.  gr.  fuppofe  the  boiling  point 
to  be  adjufted  in  them  when  the  barometer  is  at  29  inches, 
and  that  the  interval  between  the  boiling  and  freezing  points 
is  II  inches  ; the  neareft  number  to  29  in  tlie  left-hand 
column  is  29.03,  and  the  correfponding  number  in  the  table 
is  7 higher,  and  therefore  the  mark  of  212°  muft  be  placed 
higher  than  the  obferved  point  by  .j-^i^^ths  of  the  interval 
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between  boiling  and  freezing,  1.  e.  by  or  .077 

of  an  inch.  This  method  of  corredling  the  boiling  point  is 
not  ftridlly  juft,  unlefs  the  tube  is  of  an  equal  boi’e  in  all  its 
parts  ; but  the  tube  is  feldom  fo  unequal  as  to  caufe  any 
fenfible  error,  whei'e  the  whole  corredliou  is  fo  fmall.  The 
trouble  of  making  the  corredlion  will  be  abridged  by  a 
diagonal  fcaie,  fuch  as  is  reprefented  in  Jig.  10. 

Although  it  is  of  no  great  confequence  what  kind  of 
water  is  ufed  in  adjufting  the  boiling  point,  fo  that  it  is  not 

fait, 
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fait,  or,  if  it  be  hard,  that  it  Ihould  be  kept  boiling  at  lead 
ten  minutes  before  it  is  ufed ; yet  the  committee  recom- 
mend, for  the  adjullment  of  thermometers  intended  for  nice 
experiments,  to  employ  rain  or  diftilled  water,  and  to  per- 
form the  operation  in  deam. 

It  is  obferved,  that  though  the  boiling  point  be  placed  fo 
much  higher  on  fome  of  the  thermometers  now  made  than 
on  others,  yet  this  does  not  produce  any  confiderable  error 
in  the  obfervations  of  the  weather,  at  lead  in  this  climate  ; 
for  an  error  of  i^°  in  the  pofition  of  the  boiling  point,  will 
make  an  error  only  of  half  a degree  in  the  pofition  of  92°, 
and  of  not  more  than  a quarter  of  a degree  in  the  point 
of  62°. 

It  is  only  in  nice  experiments,  or  in  trying  the  heat  of 
hot  hquors,  that  this  error  in  the  boiling  point  can  be  of 
much  fignification. 

In  adjuding  the  freezing,  as  well  as  the  boiling  point,  the 
quickfilver  in  the  tube  ought  to  be  kept  of  the  lame  heat  as 
that  in  the  ball.  When  the  freezing  point  is  placed  at  a 
confiderable  didance  from  the  ball,  the  pounded  ice  Ihould 
be  piled  to  fuch  a height  above  the  ball,  that  the  error 
which  can  arife  from  the  quickfilver  in  the  remaining  part  of 
the  tube,  not  being  heated  equally  with  that  in  the  ball, 
fhall  be  very  fmall,  or  the  obferved  point  mud  be  corrected 
on  that  account,  according  to  the  following  table. 


Heat  of  ihe 
Air. 

CorreiSion. 

42° 

.00087 

52 

.00174 

62 

.00261 

72 

.00348 

82 

.00435 

The  correftion  in  this  table  is  expreffed  in  1 000th  parts 
of  the  didance  between  the  freezing  point  and  the  furface 
of  the  ice : e.  g.  if  the  freezing  point  dands  feven  inches 
above  the  furface  of  the  ice,  and  the  heat  of  the  room  is  62°, 
the  point  of  32°  fhould  be  placed  7 x .00261,  or  .018  of 
an  inch  lower  than  the  obferved  point.  A diagonal  fcale 
will  facilitate  this  corredfion. 

The  committee  obferve,  that  in  trying  the  heat  of  liquors, 
care  fhould  be  taken  that  the  quickfilver  in  the  tube  of  the 
thermometer  be  heated  to  the  fame  degree  as  that  in  the 
ball ; or  if  tliis  cannot  be  done  conveniently,  the  obferved 
heat  fhould  be  corredled  on  that  account ; for  the  manner  of 
doing  which,  and  a table  calculated  for  this  purpofe,  we 
mud  refer  to  their  excellent  report  in  the  Phil.  Tranf. 
vol.  Ixvii.  part  ii.  art.  37. 

Several  experiments  made  by  governor  Hutchins,  at 
Albany  Fort,  in  Hudfon’s  Bay,  in  1782,  in  purfuance  of  a 
method  fuggeded  by  Dr.  Black  and  Mr.  Cavendifh,  and 
for  which  he  obtained  fir  Godfrey  Copley’s  medal  from  the 
Royal  Society  in  1783,  have  not  only  confirmed  the  ob- 
fervations before  made,  relative  to  the  folid  date  into  which 
quickfilver  can  be  brought  by  cold,  its  metalline  fplendour 
and  polifh  when  fmooth,  its  roughnefs  and  crydallization 
where  the  furface  was  unconfined,  its  malleability,  foftnefs, 
and  dull  found  when  druck  ; but  have  alfo  clearly  demon- 
drated,  that  its  point  of  congelation  is  no  lower  than  — 40°, 
or  rather  — 39°,  of  Fahrenheit’s  fcale  ; that  it  will  bear, 
however,  to  be  cooled  a few  degrees  below  that  point,  to 
which  it  jumps  up  again  on  beginning  to  congeal ; and  that 
its  rapid  defcent  in  a thermometer,  through  many  hundred 
of  degrees,  when  it  has  once  palled  the  above-mentioned 


limit,  proceeds  merely  from  its  ^eat  contraftion  in  the  a6I 
of  freezing.  See  Phil.  Tranh  vol.  Ixxiii.  part  ii.  art. 
*20,  20,  21. 

Thermometers,  Obfervations  on  the  Confrutilon  of.  It 
is  abfolutely  neceflary  that  thofe  who  would  derive  any  ad- 
vantage from  thefe  indruments,  fhould  agree  in  ufing  the 
fame  liquor,  and  in  determining,  according  to  the  fame 
method,  the  two  fundamental  points.  If  they  agree  in  thefe 
fixed  points,  it  is  of  no  great  importance  whether  they  di- 
vide the  interval  between  them  into  a greater  or  lefs  number 
of  equal  parts.  The  fcale  of  Fahrenheit,  in  which  the  fun- 
damental interval  between  212°,  the  point  of  boiling  water, 
and  32°,  that  of  melting  ice,  is  divided  into  180  parts, 
fhould  be  retained  in  the  northern  countries,  where  Fahren- 
heit’s thermometer  is  ufed  ; and  the  fcale,  in  which  the  fun- 
damental interval  is  divided  into  80  parts,  will  ferve  for 
thofe  countries  where  the  thermometer  of  M.  de  Reaumur 
is  adopted.  But  no  inconvenience  is  to  be  apprehended 
from  varying  the  fcale  for  particular  ufes,  provided  care  be 
taken  to  fignify  into  what  number  of  parts  the  fundamental 
interval  is  divided,  and  the  point  where  o is  placed. 

With  regard  to  the  choice  of  tubes,  it  is  moft  defirable  to 
have  them  exadfly  cylindric  through  their  whole  length.  See 
Mercurial  T hermometer. 

The  capillary  tubes  are  preferable  to  others,  becaufe  they 
require  lefs  bulbs,  and  they  are  alfo  lefs  brittle,  and  more 
fenfible.  Thofe  of  the  moft  convenient  fize  for  common 
experiments  are  fuch  as  have  their  internal  diameter  about 
the  fourth  of  a line  : and  thofe  made  of  thin  glafs  are  better 
than  others,  as  the  rife  and  fall  of  the  mercury  may  be 
more  diftindlly  perceived.  The  length  of  nine  inches  will 
ferve  for  all  common  occafions  ; but  for  particular  purpofes, 
the  length  both  of  the  tubes  and  of  the  divifions  ftiould  be 
adapted  to  the  ufes  for  which  they  are  defigned. 

In  determining  the  beft  fize  of  the  balls  or  bulbs,  it  has 
been  ufual  to  compare  new  tubes  with  fuch  thermometers 
as  are  well  proportioned.  But  M.  Durand  has  propofed  a 
formula  for  finding  the  proportion  which  the  balls  ought  to 
bear  to  their  refpedlive  tubes.  With  this  view  he  expreffes 
the  length  of  the  tube,  meafured  in  diameters  of  itfelf,  by  a ; 
the  whole  capacity  of  the  ball  and  tube  by  c ; the  capacity 
of  the  fundamental  interval,  expreffed  in  the  fame  parts  with 
the  whole  capacity,  by  d ; the  number  of  degrees  of  the 
fundamental  interval  by  m ; the  number  of  other  degrees 
which  the  fcale  is  to  contain,  befides  thofe  of  the  fundamental 
interval  both  above  and  below  it,  by  n ; and  the  diameter  of 
the  ball  meafured  in  diameters  of  the  tube  by  b : and  b — 


d y.  m n 


For  two  cylinders  having 


d n 


equal  bafes  being  as  their  heights,  m : n ::  d •,  —,  which  is 


the  capacity  of  that  part  of  the  tube  which  exceeds  the 
fundamental  interval,  to  wliich  adding  d,  tlmt  inter- 
val, we  have  the  total  capacity  of  the  tube  = — -p  or 

m 

OT  "'s  fliall  have  the 


capacity  of  the  ball  = c 


d n -{■  d m cm  — dm  — d n 
m m 


If  this  quantity  be  divided  by  the  capacity  of  the  tube, 
the  quotient  will  fhew  how  often  the  capacity  of  the 
ball  contains  that  of  the  tube  ; and  this  quotient  is  = 

t m 
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^ Confequently  the  ball  is  equal  to  as  many 

dm  -\-  an 

cylinders  having  a diameters  of  the  tube,  for  their  refpeftive 
height,  and  I diameter  for  the  bafe,  as  are  contained  in  this 
laft  quotient ; and,  therefore,  its  cylindric  folidity  ex- 
pre(Tcd  in  the  cylindric  lolidities  of  the  tube  will  he  — a X 

cjn diameter  of  this  ball  is  »qual  to 

dm  dn 


the  bafe  of  the  cylinder  in  which  it  maybe  itifcribed,  and  the  fo- 
lidity of  this  cylinder  is  equal  to  ?ds  the  folidity  of  the  circum- 
fcribing  fphere.  Cofifequently  the  folidity  of  this  cylinder 

, cm  — d m\—  d n 

will  be  = T X 


and  the  diameter  of 


dm  + dn 

its  bafe  e«[ual  to  the  diameter  of  the  ball,  will  be  = 

~ 'dV  3 / ~ 

or  'Y'  lax  :: 


3 / C 

V X - 


m — dr 
dm  + dt 


d X m + 


It  is  evident  that,  cateris  paribus,  the  larger  the  bulb  is,  in 
proportion  to  the  diameter  of  the  cavity  of  the  tube,  or 
the  narrower  the  latter  is  in  proportion  to  the  former,  the 
greater  will  the  motion  of  the  furfaae  of  the  fluid  be  in  the 
tube.  But  it  muft  be  obferved,  that  when  the  bulb  is  very 
large,  the  thermometer  will  not  eafily  arrive  at  the  precife 
temperature  of  any  place,  wherein  it  may  be  fituated. 
Some  perfons,  in  order  to  give  the  bulb  a greater  furface, 
and  of  courfe  to  render  it  more  capable  of  readily  attaining  a 
given  temperature,  have  made  it  not  globular,  but  cylin- 
drical (which  fliape  was  adopted  by  Fahrenheit),  or  flat,  or 
beU-like,  See.  ; but  thofe  (hapes  are  improper,  becaufe  they 
are  liable  to  be  altered  by  the  varying  gravity  of  the  atmo- 
fphere,  confequently  thofe  thermometers  cannot  be  ac- 
curate. The  bulb  rtiould  be  clean  and  colourlefs  ; fince 
coloured  furfaces  are  apt  to  be  partially  heated  by  a ftrong 
light.  If  you  take  two  equal  thermometers,  and  paint  the 
bulb  of  one  of  them  black,  or  of  any  dark  colour,  and  ex- 
pofe  them  both  to  the  fun  ; the  mercury  in  that  vvhofe  bulb 
is  painted  will  rife  feveral  degrees  higher  than  in  the  other  : 
even  a ftrong  day-light,  independently  of  the  direft  rays  of 
the  fun,  will  affeft  them  differently.  The  ball  of  the  ther- 
mometer ftiould  not  be  in  contaft  with  the  fubftance  of  the 
fcale,  left  it  ftiould  be  influenced  by  the  temperature  of  that 
fubftance. 

When  a proper  tube  and  ball  are  procured,  and  their  pro- 
portion afeertained,  the  next  objeft  which  requires  peculiar 
attention  is  that  of  filling  the  thermometer.  For  this  pur- 
pofe  the  tubes  ihould  be  clean  and  dry,  and  the  mercury 
very  pure.  (See  Mercury  and  Barometer.)  The  mer- 
cury may  be  introduced  into  the  tube  by  means  of  a kind  of 
refervoir  fixed  at  the  top  of  it,  and  proportioned  in  fize  to 
the  bulk  of  the  ball,  or  by  rolling  upon  the  tube  a flip  of 
fine  paper,  about  two  or  three  inches  broad.  In  order  to 
clear  the  tube  of  its  air  and  moifture,  it  fliould  be  held  over 
a gentle  fire,  fo  difpofed,  as  that  it  may  heat  at  once  the 
whole  extent  of  the  tube,  till  its  heat  becomes  too  great  for 
the  operator’s  hand  to  bear,  who  therefore  ufes  a glove  or 
nippers  fqr  this  piirpofe  ; care  being  taken  that  the  ball  is 
not  heated  at  the  fame  time.  After  the  inclofed  air  is  thus 
rarefied,  and  the  particles  that  might  obftrudt  the  free  motion 
of  the  mercury  are  made  to  float  in  vapours  within  the  bore 
of  the  tube,  the  tube  is  to  be  held  upright,  and  the  ball  fud- 
denly  heated,  by  which  means  the  air  contained  in  it  will  be 
dilated,  and  carry  oft'  the  impurities  of  the  tube,  fo  that  it 
will  be  rendered  clean  and  free  from  air.  When  the  ball  is 
heated  to  a confidcrablc  degree,  the  mercury  may  be  poured 
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into  the  refervoir  fixed  at  the  top  of  the  tube,  through  a 
fmall  corner  of  the  paper.  When  the  refervoir  is  almoft 
full,  the  ball  ftiould  be  withdrawn  from  the  fire,  and  the  air 
will  then  be  condenfed,  and  the  fpace  left  by  it  will  be  foon 
occupied  by  the  mercury.  By  alternately  heating  and  cool- 
ing the  ball,  it  may  thus  be  filled  with  mercury  ; but  when 
it  is  nearly  full,  the  mercury  contained  in  it  muft  be  made  to 
boil,  by  placing  it  over  burning  coals,  in  order  to  purge  it 
of  its  air.  However,  as  a fmall  quantity  of  air  will  be  left 
in  the  ball  after  this  operation,  it  will  be  expedient  to  re- 
move the  mercury,  which  remains  in  the  refervoir,  imme- 
diately after  the  thermometer  is  withdrawn  from  the  fire  ; 
and  thus  the  whole  column,  unfupplied  w’ith  mercury  from 
the  refervoir,  will  defeend  into  the  ball  by  the  condenfation 
of  that  which  is  contained  in  it,  and  the  tube  being  empty, 
the  fmall  bubble  of  air  will  efcape.  Let  the  tube  be  again 
heated  fuccefiively  through  its  whole  length,  commencing 
from  the  bottom,  and  preferving  the  heat  of  the  ball,  that 
the  mercury  may  occupy  it  entirely,  and  no  air  be  allowed 
to  enter.  During  this  operation,  when  the  mercury  of  the 
thermometer  begins  to  appear  in  the  refervoir,  let  the  mer- 
cury contained  in  a paper  funnel  be  poured  into  it  in  fuch  a 
quantity  as  will  more  than  fill  the  thermometer,  which  is 
then  to  be  removed  from  the  fire.  The  mercury  of  the 
tube,  and  that  difeharged  from  the  funnel,  will  unite,  and 
pafs  together  into  the  thermometer,  and  thus  it  will  be 
wholly  filled.  In  this  ftate  it  may  be  left  for  any  time  at 
pleafure,  without  any  apprehenfion  of  its  imbibing  either  air 
or  moifture.  Nothing  now  remains  but  t©  get  rid  of  the 
fuperfluous  quickfilver,  and  to  feal  the  tube.  For  this  pur- 
pofe  the  thermometer  is  held  in  the  hand  and  heated,  till  a 
drop  of  mercury  falls  out  of  it,  and  is  then  left  to  recover 
the  temperature  of  the  air  ; by  which  means  there  will  re- 
main at  the  top  of  the  tube  a fmall  empty  fpace.  Then 
wkh  a blow-pipe  and  the  flame  of  a candle,  let  the  end  of 
the  tube  be  formed  into  a fine  point,  of  fuch  a length  as 
will  admit  of  its  being  properly  fealed.  V/hen  this  prepa- 
ratory procefs  is  completed,  let  the  thermometer  be  gradually 
plunged  into  boiling  water,  fo  that  the  fuperfluous  mercury 
may  iffue  from  it  llowly  ; and  when  it  ceafes  to  be  dil- 
charged,  withdraw  the  thermometer  from  the  boiling  water  ; 
wipe  it  dry,  and  as  foon  as  poflible,  put  the  ball  of  it  over 
a fmall  fire,  covered  with  aflies,  and  previoufly  prepared  for 
the  purpofe.  In  this  part  of  the  operation,  it  is  neceffary 
to  be'  quick,  that  the  mercury  may  not  have  time  ta  con- 
denfe,  and  the  air  enter  into  the  tube.  In  this  ftate  the 
thermometer  may  be  left  to  heat,  till  it  parts  with  more  or 
fewer  drops  of  the  mercury,  according  to  the  proportion 
which  the  length  of  the  tube  beai's  to  that  of  the  fcale  ap- 
plied to  it.  The  thermometer  is  then  fealed,  by  melting 
only  the  end  of  the  point  above  mentioned,  and  at  the  fame 
inftant  withdrawing  it  from  the  fire. 

The  method  of  filling  the  thermometer  with  a paper  tube, 
or  funnel,  is  as  follows.  Let  the  ball  be  heated,  fo  that 
the  mercury  may  rife  to  the  top  of  the  tube  ; whilft  it  ap- 
proaches it,  apply  the  tube  of  paper  to  the  end  of  the  tube, 
fo  that  it  may  ferve  for  a refervoir.  The  thermometer  be- 
ing placed  near  the  fire,  fo  that  it  may  always  preferve  the 
fame  degree  of  dilatation,  take  fome  well  purified  mercury 
in  a paper  cornet,  and  communicate  a little  more  heat  to 
the  ball.  When  the  mercury  rifes,  and  forms  a fmall  drop 
at  the  end,  pour  the  mercury  of  the  cornet  into  the  refer- 
voir of  paper,  and  withdraw  the  ball  from  the  fire.  Hav- 
ing removed  the  paper  refervoir,  place  the  ball  again  over 
the  fire,  and  feal  the  point  of  the  tube  at  the  moment 
when  the  mercury  rifes  to  it,  and  withdraw  the  thermometer 
from  the  fire.  This  operation  will  be  acquired  by  ufe. 
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Thermometers  that  arc  defired  for  meafuring  great  de- 
grees of  heat,  require  to  be  filled  with  particular  precau- 
tions, which  M.  de  Luc  has  minutely  deferibed. 

When  the  thermometer  is  filled  and  fealed,  nothing  more 
is  necelTary  than  to  mark  the  two  fixed  points,  graduate 
the  fcale,  and  attach  it  to  a proper  frame.  See  de  Luc’s 
Recherches,  &c.  vol.  i.  p.  393,  &c. 

The  frame  may  be  made  of  any  fubftance,  or  kind  of 
wood,  at  pleafure ; and  the  degrees  may  be  marked  on 
metal  or  wood,  or  paper,  or  ivory,  &c. ; but  fuch  fub- 
llances  Ihould  be  preferred  for  the  fcales  of  thermometers 
as  are  not  apt  to  be  bent  or  Ihortened,  or  otherwife  altered 
by  the  weather,  efpecially  if  the  inftruments  are  not  de- 
fended by  a glafs  cafe,  or  by  a box  with  a glafs  face. 
Thermometers  for  indiefting  the  temperature  of  the  atmo- 
fphere  need  not  have  fcales  that  are  much  extended ; if 
they  go  as  high  as  1 20°  it  is  fufficient.  The  lower  degrees 
may  be  carried  down  as  low  as  may  be  neceffary  for  the  cold 
of  any  particular  climate.  The  mercurial  thermometer  need 
not  be  graduated  lower  than  40°  below  o,  becaufe  at  about 
that  degree  mercury  ceafes  to  be  fluid.  The  fpirit  ther- 
mometer may  be  graduated  lower,  if  neceflary. 

Therm.ometers  ufed  for  obfervation,  mull  be  fituated  in 
the  open  air  out  of  the  houfe,  and  at  the  diftance  of  a foot 
(at  leaft)  from  the  wall,  and  where  the  light  of  the  fun  may 
not  fall  direftly  upon  them.  For  chemical  purpofes,  the 
bulbs  and  part  of  the  tubes  of  the  thermometers  fliould 
projedt  feme  way  below  the  fcales,  that  they  may  be  dipped 
in  liquids,  mixtures,  &c.  For  other  purpofes,  as  for  bota- 
nical obfervations,  hot-houfes,  brewing  manufaftories,  baths, 
&c.  the  thermometers  muft  be  made  longer  or  Ihorter,  or 
narrower ; and  particular  direftions  may  be  given  with  re- 
gard to  the  fcales  and  other  appendages. 

Great  inconvenience  has  attended  the  ufe  of  various  kinds 
of  thermometers  with  different  graduations.  Kirwan  pro- 
pofed  to  lay  all  thefe  afide,  and  to  conftruft  a general  one, 
beginning  at  the  congelation  of  mercury,  and  terminating  at 
the  boiling  of  water,  and  divided  into  250°.  Mr.  Murray  of 
Edinburgh  has  fince  fuggefted,  that  it  would  be  convenient 
to  form  a fcale  whofe  extreme  points  fliould  be  the  tem- 
peratures of  freezing  and  boiling  mercury,  both  which  are 
now  capable  of  being  accurately  afeertained,  and  to  divide 
this  fcale  into  1000°. 

Thermometers,  Experiments  with.  We  fliall  here  in- 
fert  a table  of  fome  obfervations  made  with  the  thermo- 
meters of  Fahrenheit,  Reaumur,  fir  Ifaac  Newton,  and 
Dr.  Hales. 


Obfervations  by  Fahrenheit’s  Thermometer. 
Deg. 


At  600 
546 
242 
240 
213 
212 
206 
190 

174 

176 

156 

146 

108 

From  1077 
to  103  J 
At  106 


Mercury  boils  I 

Oil  of  vitriol  boils  | 

Spirit  of  nitre  boils  ^ 
Lixivium  tartari  boils  j 
Cow’s  milk  boils  J 

Water  boils. 

Frefli  human  urine  boils. 
Brandy  boils. 

Alcohol  boils. 


According  to  Muf- 
chenbroeck,  the  ba- 
rometer being  at  29 
Rhinlaird  inches. 


according  to  Mufchenbroeck. 

Serum  of  blood  and  white  of  eggs  hardens. 
Killing  heat  for  animals,  in  a few  minutes. 

A hen  hatching  eggs,  but  feldom  fo  hot. 
Heat  of  fldn  in  ducks,  geefe,  hens,  pigeons, 
partridges  and  fwallows. 

Heat  of  fein  in  a common  ague  and  fever. 


3 


At 


92. 

97 

9^1 


Deg. 

From  1037  Heat  of  fldn  in  dogs,  cats,  fheep,  oxes,  fwine, 
to  looj  and  other  quadrupeds. 

From  99|^  Heat  of  the  human  fkin  in  health. 

Heat  of  a fwarm  of  bees. 

A perch  died  in  three  minutes,  in  water  fo 
heated. 

f Heat  of  the  air  in  the  fhade,  in  wtry  hot  wea- 
then 

74  Butter  begins  to  melt. 

^ ^ f Heat  of  the  air  in  the  fliade,  in  warm  wea- 
1 ther. 

48  Temperate  air,  in  England  and  Holland. 

43  Oil  of  olive  begins  to  ftiffen  and  grow  opaque, 
f Water  jull  freezing,  or  fnow  and  ice  juft 
I thawing. 

30  Milk  freezes. 

28  Urine  and  common  vinegar  freezes. 

25  Blood  out  of  the  body  Reezes. 

J Good  Burgundy,  llrong  claret,  and  Madeira 
I freezes. 

f One  part  of  fpirit  of  wine  mixed  with  three 
' \ parts  water  freezes, 
f Greatell  cold  in  Pennfylvania  in  1731-2, 

^ 7,  40°  lat- 

4 Greateft  cold  at  Utrecht,  in  1728-9. 

!A  mixture  of  fnow  and  fait,  which  is  able  to 
freeze  oil  of  tartar  per  deliquium,  but  not 
brandy. 

— 39  Mercury  freezes. 

Marline’s  Eflays,  p.  284,  See. 
We  muil  here  obferve,  that  the  heat  of  a hen  hatching 
chickens  is  placed,  by  this  table,  at  108°  of  Fahrenheit’s 
thermometer : but  it  appears  from  M.  Reaumur’s  experi- 
ments, that  eggs  will  hatch  in  a heat  no  greater  than  that 
of  the  human  Ikin.  See  Hatching. 

2.  Obfervations  by  Reaumur’s  Thermometer. 

Anfwers  to  the  heat  of  boiling  water. 

Spirit  of  wine  in  Reaumur’s  thermometer  boils, 
f Greatefl  height  of  the  air  in  the  fliade,  ob- 
/ ferved  at  Paris  in  1706,  1707,  1724. 
f Conftant  heat  of  the  caves  of  the  obfervatory 
7 at  Paris. 

Artificial  congelation  of  water, 
f Lower  than  (o)  greateft  cold  at  Paris,  in 
7 1709. 

3.  Obfervations  by  fir  Ifaac  Newton’s  Thermometer. 

34  Water  boils  vehemently. 

28/t-  Heat  between  water  boiling  and  wax  melting. 

24  Heat  of  water  on  which  floating  wax  melts. 

JHeat  of  water  on  which  floating  melted  wax 
begins,  by  cooling,  to  lofe  its  fluidity  and 
tranfparency. 

THeat  of  a bath  fuppbrtable  to  the  hand  at 
^7  7 reft. 

f Heat  of  a bath  fupportable  to  the  hand  in 
3 J motion. 

1 The  heat  of  blood  juft  let  out  is  almoft  the 
7 fame. 

r Heat  of  thermometer  in  contadl;  with  a human 
J body. 

I The  heat  of  a bird  hatching  her  eggs  much 
7 the  fame. 


At 


97^- 

80 

291- 


144 
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Des. 

6 

5 

4 

4 

3 

2 


Heats  of  the  air  in  funjmer. 


Heats  of  the  air  in  fpring  and  autumn. 


Heat  of  the  air  in  the  winter. 


Water  begins  to  freeze. 

Phil.  Tranf.  Abr.  vol.  iv.  part  n.  p.  i. 

4.  Ohfervations  by  Dr.  Hales's  Thermometer. 


146: 

100 

88 

85 

64 

58 

56 


55 

54 

50 

38 

From 

30 

to 

17 

From 

20 

to 

10 

From 

freezing 

point 

- Anfwers  to  the  heat  of  boiling  water, 
f Heat  of  water  on  which  floating  wax  begins 
^ to  melt. 

Hotteft  funfl^ine  in  1727. 

J Scorching  heat  of  a hot-bed  of  horfe-dung, 
and  alfo  the  heat  of  blood  in  high  fevers, 
r Heat  of  the  blood  of  animals ; whence  the 
< heat  of  the  blood  to  that  of  boiling  water 
is  as  14.27  to  33. 

Heat  of  urine. 

f Due  healthy  heat  of  a hot-bed  of  horfe-dung 
) in  February,  that  of  the  open  air  being  1 7°, 
\ and  nearly  the  bofom  heat,  and  heat  for 
hatching  of  eggs. 

Heat  of  milk  from  the  cow. 

External  heat  of  the  body. 

Common  noon  heat  in  the  fun  in  July. 

Mean  heat  of  the  air  in  the  fliade  in  July. 

!May  and  June  heat ; and  the  molt  genial  heat 
for  molt  plants,  in  which  they  flourifli  and 
grow  moll. 


Winter  heat. 


31 

29 

26 

24 

214 

19 

16; 


Temperate  point. 

The  moll  kindly  heat  for  melon-thillle. 

ananas  or  pine-apple. 

pimento. 

euphorbium. 

cereus. 

— aloe. 

Indian  fig. 

flcoides. 

12 oranges. 

g myrtle. 

O Frelh  water  juft  freezing. 

Hales’s  Statical  Elf.  vol.  i.  p.  58,  &c. 

For  other  fimilar  obfervations,  fee  Freezing  Mixture, 
and  Heat. 

See  on  the  general  fubjeft  of  thermometers,  Martine’s 
Elfays,  Medical  and  Philofophical,  printed  at  London  in 
1740,  8vo.  Defaguliers’s  Exp.  Phil.  vol.  ii.  p.  289,  &c. 
Mufchenbroeck’s  Int.  ad  Phil.  Nat.  vol.  ii.  p.  625,  &c. 
ed.  1762.  De  Luc’s  Recherches  fur  les  Modifications  de 
I’Atmofphere,  tom.  i.  part  ii.  c.  2.  Nollet’s  Le9ons  de 
Phyfique,  tom.  iv.  p.  375,  &c. 

Thermometers /or /fl/TiWar  Ufes.  In  1757,  the  right 
hon.  the  earl  of  Cavendifli  prefented  to  the  Royal  Society 
an  account  of  a curious  conllrudlion  of  thermometers,  of 
two  different  forms  ; one  contrived  to  flicw  the  greateft  de- 


gree of  heat,  and  the  other  the  greateft  cold,  that  may 
happen  at  any  time  in  a perfon’s  ablence.  The  firft  confifts 
of  a cylinder  of  glafs  joined  to  a tube,  and  differs  from  the 
common  fort  only  in  having  the  top  of  the  Hem  drawn 
out  into  a capillary  tube,  which  enters  into  a glafs  ball  C 
{Plate  XVI.  Pneumatics,  jig.  ii.)  joined  on  to  the  Hem  at 
the  place  where  it  begins  to  be  contradled.  The  cylinder, 
and  paiT  of  the  tube,  are  filled  with  mercury,  the  top  of 
which  Ihews  the  common  degrees  of  heat  as  ufual.  The 
upper  part  of  the  tube  above  the  mercury  is  filled  with 
fpirit  of  wine,  and  fome  of  the  fame  liquor  is  left  in  the  ball 
C,  fo  as  to  fill  it  almoft  to  the  top  of  the  capillary  tube. 

When  the  thermometer  rifes,  the  fpirit  of  wine  will  be 
drivai  out  of  the  tube,  and  will  fall  into  the  ball  C.  When 
the  thermometer  finks  again,  as  the  fpirit  cannot  be  returned 
back  from  the  ball,  the  top  of  the  tube  will  remain  empty, 
and  the  length  of  the  empty  part  will  be  proportional  to  the 
fall  of  the  thermometer,  Confequently,  by  means  of  a 
proper  fcale,  the  top  of  the  fpirit  of  wine  will  Ihew  how 
many  degrees  it  has  been  higher  than  when  obferved,  which 
being  added  to  the  prefent  height,  will  give  the  greateft  de- 
gree of  heat  it  has  been  at.  To  fit  this  thermometer  for  a 
new  obfervation,  it  is  neceffary  to  fill  the  upper  part  of  the 
tube  with  fpirits,  by  inclining  the  inllrument  till  the  fpirits 
in  the  ball  C cover  the  end  of  the  capillary  tube  ; for  if  the 
cylinder  is  then  heated,  by  applying  the  hand  to  it,  or  by 
the  flame  of  a lamp  held  at  fome  diftance,  till  the  fpirits  rife 
to  the  top  of  the  tube,  and  run  over  into  the  ball  C,  and  is 
then  fuffered  to  cool  in  the  fame  pofition,  the  tube  will  re- 
main full  of  fpirits,  and  the  thermometer  will  be  fitted  for  a 
new  experiment. 

The  fcale  of  degrees  at  top,  which  Ihews  the  defcent  of 
the  thermometer  from  the  higheft  point  it  has  arrived  at, 

, ought  not,  in  ftridlnefs,  to  be  the  fame  at  all  times  of  the 
year  ; for  thefe  degrees  exceed  the  common  degrees  of  heat 
pointed  out  by  the  top  of  the  mercury,  as  much  as  the  co- 
lumn of  fpirit  of  wine  expands,  and  therefore  are  greateft 
when  that  column  is  fo  ; i.  e.  when  the  greateft  heat  to 
which  the  inllrument  has  been  expofed  is  leall.  A difference 
of  30  degrees  of  Fahrenheit’s  fcale,  in  the  greateft  rife  of 
the  thermometer,  would  require  the  fcale  to  be  altered  one 
fixtieth  part ; and  the  error  arifing  from  making  ufe  of  the 
fame  fcale,  will  be  about  one-fixth  of  a degree,  if  the  ther- 
mometer is  obferved  when  it  has  fallen  ten  degrees. 

In  the  thermometer  here  defcribed,  the  bore  of  the  tube 
is  about  0.027  inches  ; and  one  inch  of  it  contains  two  grains 
of  mercury,  and  anfwers  to  about  ten  degrees,  the  cyhnder 
containing  about  2280  grains.  When  the  fcale  of  degrees 
is  large,  the  cylinder  mull  be  of  confiderable  fize.  The 
quickfilver  in  the  ball  C ferves  to  fupply  the  tube,  in  cafe 
any  of  it  ihould  be  driven  into  the  ball  by  the  thermometer’s 
being  expofed  to  too  great  a heat. 

If  the  weight  of  the  mercury  be  thought  inconvenient,  it 
may  be  avoided  by  the  conllrudlion  in  jg.  12.  where  the 
bottom  of  the  tube  is  bent  fo  as  to  point  upwards,  and  is 
joined  to  a ball  A,  which  communicates  with  a cylinder 
placed  above  it.  It  is  in  all  other  refpedls  the  fame  as  the 
former  inllrument.  It  is  filled  with  fpirits  of  wine  and  mer- 
cury ; the  quantity  of  the  latter  being  fufficient  to  fill  the 
whole  tube  and  the  ball  A. 

The  thermometer  for  Ihewing  the  greateft  degree  of  cold 
that  happens  in  any  place  during  the  time  the  inllrument  is 
left  m It,  is  reprefented  in  j^.  13.  The  tube  is  bent  into 
the  lhape  of  a fiphon,  of  unequal  legs.  Handing  parallel  to 
one  another ; the  top  of  the  Ihorter  leg  is  bent  to  a right 
angle,  and  opens  into  a ball  A,  which,  by  means  of  a Ihort 
bent  tube  on  the  oppofite  fide,  communicates  with  a cylin- 
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der  {landing  parallel  to  the  legs  of  the  fiphon,  and  pointing 
downwards.  This  cylinder  contains  the  greateft  part  of  the 
fluid,  and  is  added  only  to  make  the  thermometer  more 
fenfible  than  it  would  be,  if  the  ball  A was  made  of  a fuf- 
ficient  fize  to  contain  the  proper  quantity  of  fluid.  This 
inllrument  is  filled  with  fpirit  of  wine,  with  the  addition  of 
as  much  mercury  as  is  fufficient  to  fill  both  legs  of  the 
fiphon,  and  about  a fourth  or  fifth  part  of  the  ball  A.  The 
common  degrees  of  heat  are  (hewn  by  the  top  of  the  mer- 
cury in  the  longell  leg,  or  by  the  top  of  the  fpirit,  in  cafe 
any  of  it  is  left  above  the  mercury.  When  the  mercury  in 
the  longell  leg  finks  by  cold,  that  in  the  Ihorter  leg  will 
rife,  and  will  run  over  into  the  ball  A ; from  whence  it  can- 
not return  back  when  the  thermometer  rifes  again,  as  the 
furface  of  the  mercury  in  the  ball  is  below  the  orifice  of  the 
tube  n.  Therefore  the  upper  part  of  the  Ihorter  leg  will  be 
filled  with  a column  of  fpirits  of  a length  proportional  to 
the  increafe  of  heat ; the  bottom  of  which,  by  means  of  a 
proper  fcale,  will  Ihew  how  much  the  thermometer  has  been 
lower  than  it  is ; which  being  fubtradted  from  the  prefent 
height,  will  give  the  loweft  point  that  it  has  been  at.  In 
order  to  prevent  the  mercury  from  falling  into  the  ball  A in 
large  drops,  which  would  affedl  the  accuracy  of  the  inllru- 
ment, the  top  of  the  Ihorter  leg,  clofe  to  the  ball,  is  con- 
tradled,  by  being  held  in  the  flame  of  a lamp,  and  the  paf- 
fage  farther  llraightened  by  a folid  thread  of  glafs  placed 
within  the  tube,  and  extending  from  the  bottom  of  the 
fhorter  leg  to  the  part  near  the  ball  A,  where  it  is  moH  con- 
tradled.  By  this  means,  as  foon  as  any  fmall  portion  of  mer- 
cury is  got  beyond  the  thread  of  glafs,  it  breaks  off,  and 
falls  into  the  ball  in  very  fmall  drops. 

In  order  to  fill  the  Ihorter  leg  with  mercury,  for  a new 
experiment,  it  mull  be  inclined  till  the  mercury  in  the  ball 
covers  the  orifice  of  the  tube  n.  The  cylinder  being  then 
heated,  the  mercury  wall  be  forced  into  the  Ihorter  leg,  and 
will  run  down  the  thread  of  glafs  in  drops,  which  will  foon 
unite.  Thus  fuch  a quantity  of  mercury  mull  be  got  into 
the  fliorter  leg,  as,  upon  the  cooling  of  the  inllrument,  will 
be  fufficient  to  drive  all  the  fpirit  of  wine  into  the  ball,  with 
a lefs  degree  of  cold  than  what  the  thermometer  is  likely  to 
be  expofed  to.  The  ball  A mull  always  have  fome  mercury 
in  it,  but  never  enough  to  fill  it  up  to  the  orifice  of  the 
tube  n.  It  will  be  bell  to  leave  a little  of  the  fpirit  above 
the  mercury  in  the  longell  leg  ; in  which  cafe  the  top  of  the 
fpiidt  will  Ihew  the  common  degrees  of  heat.  The  fcale  of 
degrees  on  the  Ihorter  leg  will,  in  different  feafons,  be  liable 
to  an  error  fimilar  to  that  which  was  explained  in  the  firll 
mentioned  thermometer  ; but  it  will  be  lefs  confiderable,  as 
the  fpace  betw^een  the  two  fcales  is  filled  with  mercury, 
whofe  expanfion  is  about  fix  times  lefs  than  that  of  the  fpirit 
of  wine.  In  the  thermometer  now  defcribed,  the  bore  of  the 
tube  is  about  0.054  i'lches  ; and  one  inch  of  it  contains 
eight  grains  of  mercury,  and  anfwers  to  feven  degrees  of 
Fahrenheit’s  fcale.  The  drops  of  mercury  which  fall  into 
the  ball  A,  anfwer  to  about  one-eighth  of  a degree. 

Inllruments  of  this  kind,  with  fome  alteration  in  their 
conllruftion,  w-ould  ferve  for  finding  the  temperature  of  the 
fea  at  great  depths,  and  alfo  for  finding  that  of  the  air  at 
confiderable  heights.  Lord  Charles  Cavendilh  has  Ihewn 
how  to  adapt  them  for  fuch  purpofes.  See  Phil.  Tranf. 
vol.  1.  art.  38.  p.  300,  &c. 

Since  the  publication  of  Mr.  Canton’s  difcovery  of  the 
compreffibility  (fee  Compression)  of  fpirits  of  wine  and 
other  fluids,  there  are  two  correftions  neceffary  to  be  made 
in  the  refult  given  by  lord  Charles  Cavendilh’s  thermometer. 
For  in  eftimating,  e.  g.  the  temperature  of  the  fea  at  any 
depth,  the  thermometer  will  appear  to  have  been  colder  than 


it  really  was : and  befides,  the  expanfion  of  fpirits  of  wine 
by  any  given  number  of  degrees  of  Fahrenheit’s  thermome- 
ter is  greater  in  the  higher  degrees  than  in  the  lower.  For 
the  method  of  making  thefe  two  corredlions  by  Mr.  Caven- 
dilh, fee  Phipps’s  Voyage  to  the  North  Pole,  p.  145. 

Inllruments  of  this  kind,  for  determining  the  degree  of 
heat  or  cold  in  the  abfence  of  the  obferver,  have  been  in- 
vented and  defcribed  by  others.  Van  Swinden  (Dili,  fur  la 
Comparifondu  Therm,  p.  253 — 255.)  deferibes  one,  which, 
he  fays,  was  the  firll  of  the  kind  made  on  a plan  communi- 
cated by  M.  Bernouilli  to  M.  Leibnitz.  M.  Kraft,  he 
alfo  tells  us,  made  one  nearly  like  it.  Mr.  Six,  in  1782, 
propofed  another  conllruftion  of  a thermometer  eff  the  fame 
kind,  which  has  been  well  received. 

This  is  properly  a fpirit  thermometer,  though  mercury  is 
employed  in  it  for  the  purpofe  of  fupporting  a certain  in- 
dex : a b {Jig.  14.)  is  a tube  of  thin  glafs,  about  fixteen 
inches  long,  and  A-ths  of  an  inch  in  diameter;  cdefgjj  is 
a fmaller  tube,  with  the  inner  diameter  about  Ath,  joined 
to  a larger  at  the  upper  end  b,  and  bent  down  firll  on  the 
left  fide,  and  then,  after  defeending  two  inches  below  a by 
upwards  again  on  the  right,  in  the  feveral  diredlions  r if  e, 
Jghy  parallel  to,  and  one  inch  dillant  from  it.  At  the  end 
of  the  fame  tube  at  h,  the  inner  diameter  is  enlarged  to  half 
an  inch  from  h to  i,  which  is  two  inches  in  length.  This 
glafs  is  filled  with  highly  redlified  fpirit  of  wine  to  within 
half  an  inch  of  the  end  i,  excepting  that  part  of  the  fmall 
tube  from  d to  g,  which  is  filled  with  mercury.  From  a 
view  of  the  inllrument  it  will  be  readily  conceived,  that  when 
the  fpirit  in  the  large  tube  is  expanded  by  heat,  the  mercury 
in  the  fmall  tube  on  the  left  fide  will  be  preffed  down,  and 
caufe  that  on  the  right  fide  to  rife : on  the  contrary,  when 
the  fpirit  is  condenfed  by  cold,  the  reverfe  will  happen. 
Fahrenheit’s  fcale,  which  begins  with  o at  the  top  of  the 
left  fide,  has  the  degrees  numbered  downwards,  while  that 
at  the  right  fide,  beginning  with  o at  the  bottom,  afeends. 
The  divifions  are  afeertained  by  placing  the  thermometer 
with  a good  llandard  mercurial  one  in  water,  gradually  heat- 
ing or  cooling,  and  marking  the  divifions  of  the  new  fcale 
at  every  five  degrees.  The  divifions  below  the  freezing  point 
are  taken  by  means  of  a mixture  ©f  fea-falt  and  ice,  as  de- 
fcribed by  Nollet,  De  Luc,  and  others.  In  order  to  Ihew 
how  high  the  mercury  has  rifen  in  the  obferver’s  abfence, 
there  is  placed  within  the  fmall  tube  of  the  thermometer, 
above  the  furface  of  the  mercury  on  either  fide,  immerfed  in 
the  fpirit  of  wine,  a fmall  index,  fo  fitted  as  to  pafs  up  and 
down  as  occafion  may  require.  One  of  thefe  indices  is  re- 
prefented  in  Jig.  15;  a is  a fmall  glafs  tube,  three-quarters 
of  an  inch  long,  hermetically  fealed  at  each  end,  inclofing 
a piece  of  lleel  wire  nearly  of  the  fame  length  ; at  each  end 
c,  dy  is  fixed  a lliort  piece  of  a tube  of  black  glafs,  of  fuch 
a diameter  as  to  pals  freely  up  and  down  within  the  fmall 
tube  of  the  thermometer.  The  lower  end,  floating  on  the 
furface  of  the  mercury,  is  carried  up  with  it  when  it  rifes, 
while  the  piece  at  the  upper  end,  being  of  the  fame  diame- 
ter, keeps  the  body  of  the  index  parallel  to  the  fides  of  the 
thermometrical  tube.  From  the  upper  end  of  the  body  of 
the  index  at  c is  drawn  a fpring  of  glafs  to  the  finenefs  of  a 
hair,  about  five-fourths  of  an  inch  in  length,  which  being 
fet  a little  oblique,  preffes  lightly  againll  the  furface  of  the 
tube,  and  prevents  the  index  from  following  the  mercury 
when  it  defeends,  or  being  moved  by  the  fpirit  palling  up 
and  down,  or  by  any  fudden  motion  given  to  the  inllru- 
ment ; but  at  the  fame  time  the  preffime  is  fo  adjulled  as  to 
permit  this  index  to  be  readily  carried  up  by  the  furface  of 
the  rifing  mercury,  and  downwards,  whenever  the  inllru- 
ment is  rectified  for  obfervation.  This  index,  by  not  re- 
turning 
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tafning  with  the  mefcury  whert  it  dcfccnds,  fhews  diftinftly 
and  accurately  how  high  the  mercury  has  rifen,  and  con- 
fequently  what  degree  of  cold  or  heat  has  happened.  To 
prevent  the  fpirit  from  evaporating,  the  tube  at  the  end  i is 
clofely  fealed.  The  daily  reftification  of  this  inftrument  is 
performed,  by  applying  a fmall  magnet  to  that  part  of  the 
tube  againft  which  the  index  refts  ; by  the  aftion  of  which 
the  included  piece  of  fteel  wire,  and  confequently  the  index, 
is  eafdy  brought  down  to  the  furface  of  the  mercury.  When 
this  has  been  done,  the  inftrument  is  redtified  for  the  next 
day’s  obfervation,  without  heating,  cooling,  feparating,  or 
at  all  difturbing  the  mercury,  or  moving  the  inftrument. 
With  a thermometer  of  this  fort,  Mr.  Six  obferved  the 
greateft  heat  and  cold  that  happened  every  day  and  night 
throughout  the  year  1781.  But  for  the  more  particular  de- 
fcription  of  this  inftrument,  the  illuftration  of  it  by  figures, 
and  an  account  of  its  advantages,  the  limits  of  this  work 
require  our  referring  to  Phil.  Tranf.  vol.  Ixxii.  part  i. 
p.  yz,  &c. 

A fimilar  cfTeft  to  that  produced  by  Six’s  thermometer  is 
obtained  in  Rutherford’s  arrangement  of  a pair  of  thermo- 
meters, one  with  mercury,  the  other  with  fpirit  of  wine, 
placed  in  a horizontal  pofition  ; one  index  being  without  the 
furface  of  the  mercury,  the  other  within  that  of  the  fpirit  : 
the  thermometers  being  in  contrary  direftions,  both  indices 
may  be  brought  back  to  their  places,  by  merely  raifing  the 
end  of  the  inftrument.  (See  /zy.  16. ) Self-regiftering  ther- 
mometers have  alfo  fometimes  been  conftrufted  for  keeping  a 
ftill  more  accurate  account  of  all  the  variations  of  tempera- 
ture that  have  occurred,  by  defcribing  a line  on  a revolving 
barrel,  which  fhews  the  height  for  every  inftant  during  the 
whole  time  of  their  operation. 

M.  de  Luc  has  defcribed  the  beft  method  of  conftruCt- 
ing  a thermometer,  fit  for  determining  the  temperature  of 
the  air,  in  the  menfuration  of  heights  by  the  barometer. 
He  has  alfo  fhewn  how  to  divide  the  fcale  of  a thermometer, 
fo  as  to  adapt  it  for  aftronomical  purpofes  in  the  obferva- 
tion of  refraftion.  See  Recherches,  &c.  tom.  ii.  p.  35,  &c. 
p.  265,  &c. 

Mr.  Cavallo,  in  1781,  propofed  the  conftruftion  of  a 
thermometrical  barometer,  which,  by  means  of  boiling  water, 
might  indicate  the  various  gravity  of  the  atmofphere,  or  the 
height  of  the  barometer.  This  thermometer,  he  fays,  with 
its  apparatus,  might  be  packed  up  into  a fmall  portable  box, 
and  lerve  for  determining  the  heights  of  mountains,  &c.  with 
greater  facility  than  with  the  common  portable  barometer. 
The  inftrument,  in  its  prefent  ftate,  confifts  of  a cylindrical 
tin  veflel,  about  two  inches  in  diameter,  and  five  inches  high, 
in  which  veflel  the  water  is  contained,  which  may  be  made 
to  boil  by  the  flame  of  a large  wax-candle.  The  thermo- 
meter is  faftened  to  the  tin  veffel  in  fuch  a manner,  as  that 
its  bulb  may  be  about  one  inch  above  the  bottom.  The 
fcale  of  this  thermometer,  which  is  of  brafs,  exhibits  on  one 
fide  of  the  glafs  tube  a few  degrees  of  Fahrenheit’s  fcale, 
iv'z.  from  200°  to  216°.  On  the  other  fide  of  the  tube  are 
marked  the  various  barometrical  heights,  at  which  the  boil- 
ing water  (hews  thofe  particular  degrees  of  heat  which  are 
fet  down  in  fir  G.  Shuckburgh’s  table.  With  this  inftru- 
ment the  barometrical  height  is  fliewn  within  one-tenth  of  an 
inch.  The  degrees  of  this  thermometer  are  fomewhat 
longer  than  one-ninth  of  an  inch,  and  therefore  may  be 
divided  into  many  parts,  efpecially  by  a Nonius.  But  the 
greateft  imperfection  of  the  inftrument  arifes  from  the  fmall- 
nefs  of  the  tin  veffel,  which  does  not  admit  a fufficient 
quantity  of  water ; but  when  the  quantity  of  water  is 
fufficicntly  large,  e.g.  10  or  12  ounces,  and  is  kept  boiling 


in  a proper  veffel,  its  degree  of  heat  under  the  fame  preffure 
of  the  atmofphere  is  very  fettled ; whereas  when  a thermo- 
meter is  kept  in  a fmall  quantity  of  boiling  water,  the 
quickfilver  in  its  flem  does  not  ftand  very  fteady,  fometimes 
rifing  or  falling  even  half  a degree.  Mr.  Cavallo  propofes 
a farther  improvement  of  this  inftrument  in  the  Phil.  Tranf. 
vol.  Ixxi.  partii.  p.  524. 

The  ingenious  Mr.  Wedgwood,  fo  well  known  for  his 
various  improvements  in  the  different  forts  of  pottery-ware, 
has  contrived  to  make  a thermometer  for  meafuring  the 
higher  degrees  of  heat,  by  means  of  a diftinguifhing  property 
of  argillaceous  bodies,  viz,,  the  diminution  of  their  bulk  by 
fire.  This  diminution  commences  in  a low  red  heat,  and 
proceeds  regularly,  as  the  heat  increafes,  till  the  clay  be- 
comes vitrified.  The  total  contraction  of  fome  good  clays 
which  he  has  examined  in  the  ftrbngeft  of  his  own  fires,  is 
confiderably  more  than  one-fourth  part  in  every  dimenfion. 
If,  therefore,  we  can  procure  at  all  times  a clay  Tufficiently 
apyrous  or  unvitrefcible,  and  always  of  the  fame  quality  in 
regard  to  contraction  by  heaty  and  if  we  can  find  means  of 
meafuring  this  contraction  with  eafe  and  accuracy,  we  ihall 
be  furnifhed  with  a meafure  of  fire  fufficient  for  every  pur- 
pofe  of  experiment  or  bufinefs.  Some  of  the  pureft  Cornifh 
porcelain  clays  (which,  by  the  analyfis  of  Mr.  Wedgwood, 
appear  to  contain  no  calcareous  earth  nor  gypfeous  matter, 
but  to  confift  of  pure  argillaceous  or  alum  earth,  and 
another  indiffoluble  earth,  which  he  apprehends  to  be  of  the 
filiceous  kind,  in  the  proportion  of  three  parts  of  the  former 
to  two  parts  of  the  latter)  feem  the  beft  adapted,  both  for 
fupporting  the  intenfity,  and  meafuring  the  degrees  of  fire. 
This  material  is  prepared  for  ufe  by  walking  it  over,  and 
whilft  in  a diluted  ftate  pafling  it  through  a fine  lawn  ; it  is 
then  dried  and  put  up  in  boxes.  The  dry  clay  is  to  be 
foftened  for  ufe  with  about  two-fifths  its  weight  of  water  ; 
and  formed  into  fmall  pieces,  in  little  moulds  of  metal,  -,-Vths 
of  an  inch  broad,  with  the  fides  exaCtly  parallel ; about 
-r%ths  of  an  inch  deep,  and  an  inch  long.  The  moulds  are 
to  be  oiled  and  warmed.  Thefe  pieces,  when  perfeCfly  dry, 
are  put  into  another  iron  mould  or  gage,  confifting  only  of 
a bottom,  with  two  fides,  -irths  of  an  inch  deep,  to  the 
dimenfions  of  which  fides  the  breadth  of  the  pieces  is  to  be 
pared  down.  For  meafuring  the  diminution  which  they  are 
to  fuffer  from  the  aCtion  of  fire,  another  gage  is  made  of  two 
pieces  of  brafs,  twenty-four  inches  long,  with  the  fides 
exaCfly  ftraight,  divided  into  inches  and  tenths,  fixed  five- 
tenths  of  an  inch  afunder  at  one  end,  and  three-tenths  at  the 
other,  upon  a brafs  plate ; fo  that  one  of  the  thermometric 
pieces,  when  pared  down  in  the  iron  gage,  will  juft  fit  to  the 
wider  end.  If  this  piece  be  fuppofed  to  have  diminilhed  in 
the  fire  one-fifth  of  its  bulk,  it  will  then  pafs  on  to  half  the 
length  of  the  gage  ; if  diminiflied  two-fifths,  it  will  go  on 
to  the  narroweft  end  : and  in  any  intermediate  degree  of 
contraftion,  if  the  piece  be  Hid  along  till  it  refts  againft  the 
converging  fides,  the  degree  at  which  it  Hops  will  be  the 
meafure  of  its  contraftion,  and  confequently  of  the  degree 
of  heat  it  has  undergone.  The  thermometric  pieces  may 
be  formed  much  more  expeditioufly  than  in  the  fingle  mould 
by  means  of  an  inftrument,  confifting  of  a cylindrical  iron 
veffel,  with  holes  in  the  bottom,  of  the  form  and  dimenfions 
required — The  foft  clay,  put  in  the  velfel,  is  forced  by  a 
prefs  down  through  thefe  apertures,  in  long  rods,  which 
may  be  cut  while  moift,  or  broken  when  dry,  into  pieces  of 
convenient  lengths.  After  which,  recourfe  Ihould  be  had 
to  the  paring  gage  for  afeertaining  and  adjufting  their  breadth 
when  perfcftly  dry. 

Each  divifion  of  the  Icale,  though  fo  large  as  a tenth  of 

an 
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an  inch,  anfwers  to  -riuth  part  of  the  breadth  of  the  little 
piece  of  clay.  When  one  gage  is  accurately  adjufted  to 
the  proportional  meafures  above  llated,  two  pieces  of  brafs 
Ihould  be  made,  one  fitting  exactly  into  one  end,  and  the 
other  into  the  other ; which  will  ferve  as  ftandards  for  the 
ready  adjuftment  of  other  gages  to  the  dimenlions  of  the 
original,  and  thus  we  may  be  alTured,  that  thermometers  on 
this  principle,  though  made  by  different  perfons,  and  in 
different  countries,  will  all  be  equally  affefted  by  equal 
degrees  of  heat,  and  all  fpeak  the  fame  language.  The 
fcale  commences  at  a red  heat  fully  vifible  in  day  light  ; 
and  the  greatefl  heat  which  Mr.  Wedgwood  has  hitherto 
obtained  in  his  experiments,  is  i6o°.  Swedifh  copper  has 
been  found  to  melt  at  27°,  filver  at  28°,  and  gold  at  32°, 
of  this  thermometer.  Brafs  is  in  fufion  at  21°  : the 
welding  heat  of  iron  is  from  90°  to  95°,  and  the  greatefl 
heat  that  could  be  produced  in  a common  fmith’s  forge, 
125°.  Call  iron  melted  at  130°  ; and  the  heat  by  which 
iron  is  run  down  among  the  fuel  for  calling  is  150°.  A 
Heflian  crucible  melted  into  a flag-like  fubltance  at  about 
150°.  The  fonding  heat  of  glafs  furnaces,  or  that  by  which 
the  perfeft  vitrifications  of  the  materials  is  produced,  was 
at  one  of  them  114°  for?  flint-glafs,  and  124°  for  plate-glafs. 
Delft-ware  is  fired  by  a heat  of  40°  or  41°  ; Queen’s-ware 
by  86°;  and  llone-ware  by  102°,  which  degree  of  heat 
changes  it  to  a true  porcelain  texture.  The  thermometer 
pieces  begin  to  acquire  a porcelain  texture  at  about  110°. 
A piece  of  an  Etrufcan  vafe  melted  completely  at  33° ; 
pieces  of  other  vafe  and  Roman  ware  about  36°  ; Worcefler 
china  vitrified  at  94° ; Mr.  Sprimont’s  Chelfea  china  at 
103°;  the  Derby  at  112°;  the  Bow  at  121°;  but  Briflol 
china  fhewed  no  appearance  of  vitrification  at  135°.  The 
common  fort  of  Chinefe  porcelain  does  not  perfedlly  vitrify 
by  any  fire  which  Mr.  Wedgwood  could  produce : but 
began  to  foften  about  120°,  and  at  156°  became  fo  foft  as 
to  fink  down  and  apply  itfelf  clofe  upon  an  irregular  furface 
underneath.  The  true  Hone  Nankeen  does  not  foften  in 
the  leaft,  by  this  llrong  heat ; nor  even  acquire  a porcelain 
texture.  The  Drefden  porcelain  is  more  refraftory  than 
the  common  Chinefe,  but  not  equally  fo  with  the  llone 
Nankeen.  The  cream-coloured  or  Queen’s-ware  bears  the 
fame  heat  as  the  Drefden.  Mr.  Pott  fays,  that  to  melt  a 
mixture  of  chalk  and  clay  in  certain  proportions,  which 
appear  from  his  tables  to  be  equal  parts,  is  “ among  the 
mafter-pieces  of  art.”  This  mixture  melts  into  a perfedl 
glafs  at  123°  of  this  thermometer.  For  other  curious  par- 
ticulars, fee  Phil.  Tranf.  vol.  Ixxii.  partii.  p.  305,  &c. 

This  thermometer,  fays  Dr.  Young,  (Left,  on  Nat. 
Philof.  vol.  i.  648.)  may  be  extremely  ufeful  for  identifying 
the  degree  of  heat  which  is  required  for  a particular  pur- 
pofe ; but  for  the  comparifon  of  temperatures  by  an  ex- 
tenfion  of  the  numerical  fcale,  we  have  not  fufficient  evidence 
of  its  accuracy  to  allow  us  to  depend  on  its  indications ; and 
it  is  fcarcely  credible,  that  the  operation  of  furnaces  of  any 
kind,  can  produce  a heat  of  fo  many  thoufand  degrees  of  a 
natural  fcfte,  as  Mr.  Wedgwood’s  experiments  have  led  him 
to  fuppofe  ; nor  is  the  fuppofition  confiflent  with  the  ob- 
fervations  of  other  philofophers. 

Thermometer,  Differential,  a curious  fort  of  thermo- 
meter invented  by  profeflbr  Leflie,  which  expreffes  not  the 
abfolute  degree  of  heat,  but  the  difference,  when  any  exifts, 
between  the  temperatures  of  the  two  fpots  where  its  two 
bulbs  are  placed.  The  method  of  conftrufting  it  is  as 
follows.  Platel^Vl.  Pneumatics, Jig.  Seleft  two 

thermometer  tubes  with  bores  rather  wider  than  ufual,  and 
one  a little  wider  than  the  other.  Let  the  balls  be  blown 


as  equal  as  the  eye  can  judge,  and  from  .4  to  .7  of  an  inch 
in  diameter,  and  let  the  open  end  of  the  tube  alfo  be  widened 
in  a flight  degree.  The  tubes  muff  be  of  unequal  lengtli, 
the  longeft  being  nearly  twice  the  length  of  the  other.  Then 
introduce  into  the  longer  tube  a little  fulphuric  acid  tinged 
with  carmine,  fufficient  to  fill  about  an  inch  of  its  cavity ; 
join  the  two  tubes  together  by  the  blow-pipe,  and  when 
joined,  bend  them  in  the  form  of  the  letter  U,  wdth  the 
bulbs  about  three  or  four  inches  afunder,  making  one 
flexure  juft  below  the  junfture  of  the  two  tubes,  where  the 
fmall  cavity  (which  is  reprefented  in  the  plate)  facilitates 
the  adjuftment  of  the  inftrument,  which  by  a little  dexterity 
is  performed  by  forcing  a few  globules  of  air  by  the  heat 
of  the  hand  from  one  bulb  to  the  other.  Attach  a gra- 
duated fcale  to  the  fliorter  tube,  making  the  zero  about  the 
middle  of  it,  and  adjuft  to  it  the  quantity  of  air  in  each  bulb, 
fo  that  when  the  bulbs  are  at  the  fame  temperature,  the 
upper  furface  of  the  coloured  liquor  may  juft  correfpond 
with  the  zero.  Sulphuric  acid  is  chofen  as  the  liquor  in- 
terpofed  between  the  bulb,  on  account  of  its  bearing  any 
heat  or  cold  that  would  be  ufed  without  being  evaporated 
or  congealed. 

In  this  inftrument  the  air  inclofed  in  the  bulbs  is  the  fub- 
ftance,  which,  by  its  expanfion  or  contraftion,  caufes  the 
motion  of  the  coloured  liquor  up  or  down  the  fcale,  and  as 
gafes  are  much  raoi'e  expanfible  than  liquids,  the  inftrument 
is  fooner  affefted  by  minute  changes  of  heat.  But  as  the 
two  bulbs  are  of  equal  fize,  and  both  filled  with  air,  and 
feparated  from  each  other  by  the  intervening  liquor,  it  is 
obvious  that  when  the  temperature  is  the  fame  in  each  bulb, 
be  it  high  or  low,  the  preffure  on  each'  fide  of  the  liquor  is 
alfo  equal,  and  it  muft  remain  ftationary  : fo  that  it  can  only 
move  when  one  bulb  is  warmer  than  the  other.  Hence  the 
particular  and  foie  ufe  of  this  inftrument  as  a differential 
thermometer.  The  lower  part  of  the  inftrument  (or  the 
fpace  included  between  the  two  bends)  is  cemented  to  an 
upright  ftem,  by  which  it  is  fupported. 

This  inftrument  has  been  employed  by  the  inventor  in  a 
variety  of  curious  experiments  on  caloric,  or  the  matter  of 
heat.  The  peculiar  advantage  which  this  inftrument  pof- 
feffes  is,  that,  befides  its  extreme  fenfibility,  in  ufmg  it  the 
common  temperature  of  the  furrounding  air  may,  in  gene- 
ral, be  difregarded  ; this  being  always  the  -zero  of  the  fcale, 
whatever  be  the  aftual  variation  of  heat  in  the  furrounding 
atmofphere  ; and  hence  a much  greater  degree  of  fimplicity 
is  introduced  into  the  delicate  refearches  on  this  fubjeft.  For 
the  refleftion  of  heat  mirrors  were  employed,  generally  of 
block-tin,  highly  poliihed,  and  hammered  to  fit  a wooden 
gage,  the  fegment  of  a parabolic  curve,  by  which  much  of 
the  difperfion  produced  by  a fimple  concave  form  was 
avoided ; fo  that  when  expofed  to  the  direft  rays  of  the 
fun,  they  collefted  them  into  a pretty  diftinft  focus,  of 
about  half  an  inch  in  diameter.  The  fubftance  employed  to 
generate  the  radiant  heat  was  a hollow  cubic  tin  canifter, 
placed  direftly  in  front  of  the  mirror  of  its  focal  point, 
and  when  ufed,  filled  with  boiling  water,  and  fitted  with  a 
common  thermometer,  pafling  through  a hole  in  the  cover, 
and  immerfed  in  the  water.  The  cubical  form  of  the  ca- 
nifter allowed  of  four  fides,  of  perfeftly  equal  dimenfions, 
each  of  which,  when  turned  to  the  mirror,  afforded  a 
heated  furface  for  the  tranfmiifion  of  radiant  caloric,  and 
they  were  occafionally  coated  with  various  fubftances  to 
afcertain  the  effeft  of  colour,  polifli,  and  the  like,  in  re- 
tarding or  promoting  the  radiation  of  the  heat  within. 
With  this  apparatus,  and  his  differential  thermometer, 
Mr.  Leflie  performed  a variety  of  interefting  experiments. 


THERMOMETER. 


for  the  geneial  i-efults  of  which  we  refer  to  the  article 
Heat  ; and  for  a more  minute  detail  to  Leflie’s  “ In- 
quiry into  the  Nature  of  Heat  and  for  an  extenfive 
abllradl;,  to  an  elaborate  article  on  Caloric  in  Aikin’s  Dic- 
tionary. See  alfo  our  articles  Caloric,  Radiant  Rays, 
&c.  &c. 

Thermometer,  Balance,  an  inftrument  invented  by  Mr. 
James  ICewley,  of  the  Ifle  of  Man,  and  for  which  he  ob- 
tained a patent  for  Scotland,  dated  Nov.  4,  18 16;  for  Eng- 
land, dated  Nov.  21,  1816  ; and  for  Ireland,  dated  Jan.  4, 
1817.  This  inftrument  (befides  anfwering  the  purpofe  of 
afcertaining  the  temperature)  is  ufed  as  a firft  moving  power 
for  putting  machinery  into  motion,  for  the  purpofe  of  regu- 
lating the  temperature,  by  opening  or  clofing  the  flues, 
windows,  or  doors  of  the  apartment  in  which  it  is  placed. 
This  invention  muft  therefore  be  of  great  importance  to  the 
horticulturift  ; as  by  it  the  artificial  climate  of  hot-houfes, 
confervatories,  hot-beds,  &c.  can  be  accurately  regulated, 
without  the  leaft  attention  from  the  gardener,  farther 
than  occafionally  to  wind  up  the  machine  to  which  it  is 
attached. 

In  P/u/cXVI.  Pneumatics,  jig.  18.  is  a perfpeftive  reprefent- 
ation  of  Kewley’s  balance  thermometer.  A is  a glafs  tube, 
with  its  bulbs  c and  d hermetically  fealed  at  e,  and  having  a 
very  fine  aperture  at  f,  for  the  admifiion  of  the  preffure  of 
,the  atmofphere  upon  the  furface  of  the  quickfilver  con- 
tained in  the  bulb  d'.  ^ is  a milled-headed  nut,  let  into  a 
mortife  in  the  frame  h,  having  a female  fcrew  in  its  centre, 
through  which  the  fcrew?  is  made  to  pafs.  This  nut  ferves  to 


elevate  or  deprefs  the  tube  with  the  two  clamping-pieces 
(between  which  it  is  fcrewed  fall)  in  the  frame  h,  for  the 
purpofe  of  adjufting  the  inftrument  to  its  proper  centre  of 
gravity  : Z'  is  a milled  nut,  having  a pinion  on  its  arbor,  and 
ferves  the  purpofe  of  moving  the  fcale  / to  the  right  or  left, 
as  may  be  required  : m and  n are  the  knife-edged  centres,  on 
which  the  inftrument  fwings  in  any  ornamental  frame  that  the 
poffeflbr  may  choofe.  When  the  inftrument  is  at  the  mean 
temperature  of  its  range,  the  bulbs  c and  d ought  to  be 
each  about  half  full,  and  the  fmall  tube  communicating 
with  the  bulbs  quite  full  of  quickfilver  ; and  the  large  tube, 
and  half  of  the  bulb  c,  full  of  alcohol.  Now  it  is  evident, 
that  when  the  alcohol  in  the  large  tube  expands  by  an  in- 
creafe  of  temperature,  it  muft  prefs  upon  the  furface  of  the 
quickfilver  in  the  bulb  c,  and  force  a quantity  of  quick- 
filver, equal  to  its  expanfion,  into  the  bulb  d : the  centre  of 
gravity  of  the  inftrument  will  thereby  be  altered,  and  it  will 
turn  upon  its  centres,  like  the  beam  of  a pair  of  fcales ; 
therefore,  when  the  temperature  is  defired  to  be  known,  the 
fcale  is  to  be  moved  by  turning  the  nut  k,  in  order  to  bring 
the  inftrument  to  a balance  ; when  that  is  done,  the  degree 
is  read  off  at  0.  When  this  inftrument  is  ufed  as  a firft 
moving  power,  to  regulate  the  temperature  of  hot-houfes, 
&c.  it  has  a lever  or  wheel  attached  to  one  of  its  centres, 
which  communicating  with  machinery,  puts  it  in  motion 
when  the  temperature  is  either  higher  or  lower  than  the 
degree  defired,  which  motion  opens  or  clofes  the  windows, 
flues,  &c.  as  may  be  neceffary,  until  the  degree  of  tempe- 
rature to  which  the  inftrument  is  at  be  produced. 


Comparisons  of  different  Thermometers. 


Table  for  Reaumur’s  Thermometer. 


Reau. 

Cent. 

Fahr. 

Reau. 

Cent. 

Fahr. 

Reau. 

Cent. 

Fahr. 

Reau. 

Cent. 

1 Fahr. 

80 

1 00. 

212. 

51 

63-75 

146.75 

23 

28.75 

83-75 

5 

6.25 

20.75 

79 

98.75 

209.75 

50 

62.5 

. 144-5 

22 

27-5 

81.5 

6 

7-5 

18.5 

78 

97-5 

207.5 

49 

61.25 

142.25 

21 

26.25 

79-25 

7 

8-75 

16.25 

77 

96-25 

205.25 

48 

60. 

140. 

20 

25. 

77- 

8 

10. 

14. 

76 

95- 

203. 

47 

58-75 

137-75 

19 

23-75 

74-75 

9 

11-25 

11-75 

75 

93-75 

200.75 

46 

57-5 

135-5 

18 

22-5 

72-5 

10 

12.5 

9-5 

74 

92.5 

198.5 

45 

56.25 

133-25 

17 

21.25 

70.25 

11 

13-75 

7-25 

73 

91.25 

196.25 

d4 

55- 

131- 

16 

20. 

68. 

12 

15- 

5- 

72 

90. 

194. 

43 

53-75 

128.75 

15 

18.75 

65-75 

13 

16.25 

2-75 

71 

88.75 

191.75 

42 

52.5 

126.5 

14 

17-5 

63-5 

14 

17-5 

0.5 

70 

87.5 

189.5 

41 

51.25 

124.25 

13 

16.25 

61.25 

15 

18.75 

-1-75 

69 

86.25 

187.25 

40 

50. 

122. 

12 

15- 

59- 

16 

20. 

4- 

68 

85. 

185. 

39 

' 48-75 

119-75 

I I 

13-75 

56-75 

17 

21.25 

6.25 

67 

83-75 

182.75 

38 

47-5 

117-5 

10 

12.5 

54-5 

18 

22.5 

8.5 

66 

82.5 

180.5 

37 

46.25 

115-25 

9 

i»-25 

52.25 

19 

23-75 

10.75 

65 

81.25 

178.25 

36 

45- 

“113- 

8 

10. 

50. 

20 

25- 

13- 

64 

80. 

176. 

35 

43-75 

110.75 

7 

8-75 

47-75 

21 

26.25 

15-25 

63 

78-75 

173-75 

34 

42-5 

108.5 

6 

7-5 

45-5 

22 

27-5 

17-5 

62 

77-5 

171.5 

33 

41.25 

106.25 

5 

6.25 

43-25 

23 

28.75 

19-75 

61 

76.25 

169.25 

32 

40. 

104. 

4 

5* 

41. 

24 

3°- 

22. 

60 

75- 

167. 

31 

38-75 

101.75 

3 

3-75 

38-75 

25 

31-25 

24-25 

59 

73-75 

164.75 

30 

37-5 

99-5 

2 

2.5 

36-5 

26 

32.5 

26.5 

58 

72.5 

162.5 

29 

36.25 

97.25 

I 

1-25 

34-25 

27 

33-75 

28.75 

57 

71.25 

160.25 

28 

35- 

95- 

0 

0. 

32- 

28 

35- 

31- 

56 

70. 

158. 

27 

33-75 

92-75 

— I 

-1.25 

29-75 

29 

36.25 

33-25 

55 

68.75 

155-75 

26 

32-5 

90.5 

2 

2.5 

27-5 

30 

37-5 

35-5 

54 

67.5 

153-5  1 

25 

31-25 

88.25 

3 

3-75 

25.25 

31 

38-75 

37-75 

53 

52 

66.25 

65. 

151.25 

149- 

24 

30- 

86. 

4 

5- 

23- 

32 

40. 

40. 
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Table  for  Fahrenheit’s  Thermometer. 


Fahr. 

Reau. 

Cent. 

Fahr. 

Reau. 

Cent. 

Fahr. 

Reau. 

Cent. 

Fahr. 

Reau. 

Cent. 

212 

80.00 

100.00 

148 

51-55 

64.44 

85 

23-55 

29-44 

22 

4-44 

5-55 

21  I 

79-55 

99-44 

147 

51. II 

63.88 

84 

23.11 

28.88 

21 

4.88 

6. 1 1 

210 

79.11 

98.88 

146 

50.66 

63-33 

83 

22.66 

2833 

20 

5-33 

6.66 

209 

78.66 

98-33 

145 

50.22 

62.77 

82 

22.22 

27.77 

*9 

5-77 

7.22 

208 

78.22 

97-77 

144 

49-77 

62.22 

81 

21.77 

27.22 

18 

6.22 

7*77 

207 

77-77 

97.22 

143 

49- 3. S 

61.66 

80 

21-33 

26.66 

*7 

6.66 

8.33 

206 

77-33 

96.66 

142 

48.88 

61. 1 1 

79 

20.88 

26. 1 I 

16 

7.11 

8.88 

205 

76.88 

96.1 1 

I4I 

48-44 

60.55 

78 

20.44 

25-55 

*5 

7-55 

9-44 

204 

76.44 

95-55 

140 

48.00 

60.00 

77 

20.00 

25.00 

*4  . 

8.00 

10.00 

203 

76.00 

95.00 

139 

47-55 

59-44 

76 

19-55 

24-44 

13 

8-44 

10.55 

202 

75-55 

94-44 

138 

47.11 

58.88 

75 

I9.H 

23.88 

12 

8.88 

1 1. 1 1 

201 

75.11 

93.88 

137 

46.66 

58.33 

74 

18.66 

23-33 

II 

9-33 

1 1.66 

200 

74.66 

93-33 

136 

46.22 

57-77 

73 

18.22 

22.77 

10 

9-77 

12.22 

199 

74.22 

92.77 

135 

45-77 

57.22 

72 

17.77 

22,22 

9 

10.22 

12.77 

198 

73-77 

92.22 

134 

45-33 

56.66 

71 

17-33 

21.66 

8 

10.66 

*3-33 

197 

73-33 

91.66 

133 

56. 1 1 

70 

16.88 

21. 1 1 

7 

II. II 

13-88 

1 ^9^ 

72.88 

91. 1 1 

132 

44-55 

55-55 

69 

16.44 

20.55 

6 

1 1.55 

I.-  *4-44 

195 

72.44 

90.55 

I3I 

44.00 

55.00 

68 

16.00 

20.00 

5 

12.00 

15.00 

194 

72.00 

90.00 

130 

43-55 

54-44 

67 

15*55 

19.44 

4 

12.44 

15*55 

193 

71-55 

89.44 

129 

43*" 

53.88 

66 

15. II 

18.88 

3 

12.88 

16.1 1 

192 

71. II 

88.88 

128 

42.66 

53-33 

65 

14.66 

i8-33 

2 

*3-33 

16.66 

191 

70.66 

88.33 

127 

42.22 

52-77 

64 

14.22 

17.77 

1 

*3-77 

17.22 

1 190 

70.22 

87.77 

126 

41-77 

52.22 

63 

13*77 

17.22 

0 

14,22 

-17-77 

1 1^9 

69.77 

87.22 

125 

41-33 

51.66 

62 

13*33 

16.66 

— 1 

14.66 

*8.33 

188 

69-33 

86.66 

124 

40.88 

51.” 

61 

12.88 

16.11 

2 

15.11 

18.88 

1 1^7 

68.88 

86.1 1 

123 

40.44 

50*55 

60 

12.44 

*5-55 

3 

*5-55 

*9.44 

186 

68.44 

85-55 

122 

40.00 

50.00 

59 

12.00 

15.00 

4 

16.00 

20.00 

185 

68.00 

85.00 

I2I 

39-55 

49.44 

58 

”-55 

14.44 

5 

16.44 

20.55 

184 

67-55 

84-44 

120 

39-” 

48.88 

57 

II. II 

13.88 

6 

16.88 

21. II 

183 

67.11 

83.88 

II9 

38.66 

48.33 

56 

10.66 

*3-33 

7 

*7-33 

21.66 

182 

66.66 

83-33 

II8 

38.22 

48.77 

55 

10.22 

*2.77 

8 

17.77 

22.22 

181 

66.22 

82.77 

117 

37-77 

47.22 

54 

9-77 

12.22 

9 

18.22 

22.77 

180 

65.77 

82.22 

116 

37*33 

46.66 

53 

9-33 

11.66 

10 

1 8.66 

23-33 

179 

65-33 

81.66 

II5 

36.88 

46.1 1 

52 

8.88 

II. II 

1 1 

19. 1 1 

23.88 

178 

64.88 

81. II 

II4 

36-44 

45*55 

5* 

8.44 

*0-55 

12 

*9-55 

24.44 

177 

64.44 

80.55 

113 

36.00 

45.00 

50 

8.00 

10.00 

*3 

20.00 

25.00 

176 

64.00 

80.00 

I 12 

35-55 

44*44 

49 

7-55 

9-44 

*4 

20.44 

25.55 

63-55 

79-44 

III 

35-” 

43.88 

48 

7.11 

8.88 

*5 

20.88 

26.1 1 

174 

63.1 1 

78.88 

no 

34.66 

43*33 

47 

6.66 

8-33 

16 

2*. 33 

26.66 

173 

62.66 

78.33 

109 

34.22 

42.77 

46 

6.22 

7-77 

*7 

21.77 

27.22 

172 

62.22 

77*77 

108 

33-77 

42.22 

45 

5*77 

7.22 

18 

22.22 

27.77 

171 

61.77 

77.22 

107 

33-33 

41.66 

44 

5*33 

6.66 

1.9 

22.66 

28.33 

170 

6i-33 

76.66 

106 

32.88 

41. 1 1 

43 

4.88 

6.1 1 

20 

23.1 1 

28.88 

169 

60.88 

76.1 1 

32-44 

40.55 

42 

4-44 

5-55 

21 

23-55 

29-44 

168 

60.44 

75-55 

104 

32.00 

40.00 

41 

4.00 

5.00 

22 

24.00 

30.00 

167 

60.00 

75.00 

103 

31-55 

39-44 

40 

3-55 

4-44 

23 

24.44 

30.55 

166 

59*55 

74-44 

102 

31.” 

38.88 

39 

3*” 

3-88 

24 

24.88 

3*. II 

165 

59.11 

73.88 

lOI 

30.66 

38-33 

38 

2.66 

3-33 

25 

25-33 

31.66 

164 

58.66 

73-33 

100 

30.22 

37-77 

37 

2.22 

2.77 

26 

25.77 

32.22 

163 

58.22 

72.77 

99 

29.77 

37.22 

36 

1.77 

2.22 

27 

26.22 

32.77 

162 

58.77 

72.22 

98 

29-33 

36.66 

35 

1-33 

1.66 

28 

26.66 

33*33 

161 

57-33 

71.66 

97 

28.88 

36.” 

34 

0.88 

1. 1 1 

29 

27.11 

33.88 

t6o 

56.88 

ji.ii 

96 

28.44 

35-55 

33 

0.44 

0.55 

30 

27.55 

34-44 

159 

56.44 

lo-SS 

95 

28.00 

35.00 

32 

0. 

0. 

3* 

28.00 

35.00 

158 

56.00 

70.00 

94 

27-55 

34-44 

3^ 

-0.44 

-0.55 

32 

28.44 

35-55 

157 

55-55 

69-44 

93 

27.1 1 

33-88 

30 

0.88 

1. 1 1 

33 

28.88 

36.11 

156 

55.11 

68.88 

92 

26.66 

33*33 

29 

1-33 

1.66 

34 

29-33 

36,66 

155 

54.66 

68.33 

91 

26.22 

32*77 

28 

1.77 

2.22 

35 

29.77 

37.22 

154 

54.22 

67.77 

90 

25.77 

32.22  • 

27 

2.22 

2.77 

36 

30.22 

37.77 

153 

53-77 

67.22 

89 

25-33 

31*66 

26 

2.66 

3-33 

37 

30.66 

38.33 

152 

53-33 

66.66 

88 

24.88 

31. II 

25 

3-” 

3.88 

38 

3*-** 

38.88 

151 

52.88 

66.1 1 

87 

24-44 

30.55 

24 

3*55 

4-44 

39 

3**55 

39-44 

150 

149 

52-44 

52.00 

65-55 

65.00 

86 

24.00 

30.00 

23 

4.00 

5.00 

40 

32.00 

40.00 
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Table  for  tlie  Centigrade  Thermometer. 


Cent. 

Keau. 

Fain. 

Cent. 

Reau. 

Fall!-. 

Cent. 

Reau, 

Fahr. 

Cent. 

Reau. 

Fahr. 

100 

80. 

212. 

64 

51.2 

147.2 

29 

23.2 

84.2 

6 

4.8 

21.2 

99 

79.2 

210.2 

63 

50.4 

145.4 

28 

22.4 

82.4 

7 

5.6 

19.4 

98 

78.4 

208.4 

62 

49.6 

143.6 

27 

21.6 

80.6 

8 

6.4 

17.6 

97 

77.6 

206.6 

61 

48.8 

141.8 

26 

20.8 

78.8 

9 

7.2 

15.8 

96 

76.8 

204.8 

60 

48. 

140. 

25 

20. 

77- 

10 

8. 

14. 

95 

76. 

203. 

59 

47.2 

138.2 

24 

19.2 

75.2 

1 1 

8.8 

12,2 

94 

75.2 

201.2 

5« 

46.4 

136.4 

23 

18.4 

73-4 

12 

9.6 

10.4 

93 

74*4 

199.4 

57 

45.6 

134.6 

22 

17.6 

71.6 

13 

10.4 

8.6 

92 

73-6 

197.6 

56 

44.8 

132.8 

21 

16.8 

69.8 

H 

1 1.2 

6.8 

91 

72.8 

195.8 

55 

44. 

131- 

20 

16. 

68. 

15 

12. 

5- 

90 

72. 

194. 

54 

43-2 

129.2 

19 

15.2 

66.2 

16 

12.8 

3*2 

89 

71.2 

192.2 

53 

42.4 

127.4 

18 

14.4 

64.4 

17 

13.6 

1.4 

88 

70.4 

190.4 

52 

41.6 

125.6 

17 

13.6 

62.6 

18 

14.4 

- 0.4 

87 

69.6 

188.6 

51 

40.8 

123.8 

16 

12.8 

60.8 

19 

15.2 

2.8 

86 

68.8 

186.8 

50 

40. 

122. 

15 

12. 

59- 

20 

16. 

4- 

85 

68. 

185. 

49 

39-2 

120.2 

14 

I 1.2 

57.2 

21 

16.8 

84 

67.2 

183.2 

48 

38-4 

I 18.4 

13 

10,4 

55-4 

22 

17.6 

7.6 

f^3 

66.4 

181.4 

47 

37-6 

II6.6 

12 

9.6 

53-6 

23 

18.4 

9.4 

82 

65.6 

179.6 

46 

36.8 

I 14.8 

I I 

8.8 

51.8 

24 

19,2 

1 1.2 

81 

64.8 

177.8 

45 

36. 

113- 

10 

8. 

50. 

25 

20. 

13* 

80 

64. 

176. 

44 

35-2 

I I 1.2 

9 

7.2 

48.2 

26 

20.8 

14.8 

79 

63.2 

174.2 

43 

34-4 

109.4 

8 

6.4 

46.4 

27 

21.6 

16.6 

78 

62.4 

172.4 

42 

33-^ 

107.6 

7 

5.6 

44.6 

28 

22.4 

18.4 

77 

61.6 

170.6 

41 

32.8 

105.8 

6 

4.8 

42.8 

29 

23.2 

20.2 

76 

60.8 

168.8 

40 

32- 

104. 

5 

4. 

41. 

30 

24. 

22. 

75 

60. 

167. 

39 

31.2 

102.2 

4 

3-2 

39-2 

31 

24.8 

23.8 

74 

59.2 

165.2 

38 

30-4 

100.4 

3 

2.4 

37-4 

32 

25.6 

25.6 

73 

58.4 

163.4 

37 

29.6 

98.6 

2 

1.6 

35-6 

33 

26.4 

27.4 

72 

57.6 

161.6 

36 

28.8 

96.8 

I 

0.8 

33-8 

34 

27.2 

29.2 

71 

56.8 

159.8 

35 

28. 

95- 

0 

0. 

32- 

35 

28. 

31- 

70 

56. 

158. 

34 

27.2 

93-2 

I 

0.8 

30.2 

36 

28.8 

32.8 

69 

55.2 

156.2 

33 

26.4 

91.4 

2 

1.6 

28.4 

37 

29.6 

34-6 

68 

54.4 

154.4 

32 

25.6 

89.6 

3 

2.4 

26.6 

38 

30.4 

36-4 

. 67 

53'6 

152.6 

31 

24.8 

87.8 

4 

3-2 

24.8 

39 

31.2 

38.2 

66 

52.8 

150.8 

30 

24. 

86. 

5 

4- 

23- 

40 

32- 

40. 

65 

52. 

149- 

THERMOPOLIUM,  formed  of  hot,  and 

/ fell,  a name  for  a fort  of  public  lioafes  among  tlie  ancients, 
in  which  hot  liquors  were  fold,  in  the  manner  of  our  coflee- 
houfes. 

THERMOPSIS,  in  Botany,  from  a Lupine,  and 

ol^cr,  appearance  or  afped,  indicating  a general  reiemblance  to 
that  genus  of  plants. — Brown  in  Ait.  Hort.  Kew.  v.  3.  3. 
— Clafs  and  order,  Decandria  Monogynia.  Nat.  Ord.  Papilio- 
naceee,  Linn.  Leguminofee,  Juff. 

Eff.  Ch.  Calyx  oblong,  five -cleft  half  way  down,  two- 
lipped ; convex  behind  ; tapering  at  the  bafe.  Corolla  pa- 
pilionaceous ; petals  nearly  of  equal  length  ; ftandard  re- 
flexed at  the  fides,  keel  obtufe.  Stamens  permanent.  Le- 
gume compreffed,  linear,  with  many  feeds.  Br. 

i.  T\\.  lanceolata.  Sharp-leaved  Thermopfis.  Ait.  n.  i. 
(Podalyria  lupinoides  ; Willd.  Sp.  PI.  v.  2.  504.  Sophora 
lupinoides  ; Linn.  Sp.  PL  534.  “ Pallas  Aftrag.  iig. 

t.  89.”) — Leaflets  oblong-lanceolate.  Stipulas  lanceolate, 

twice  as  long  as  the  footflalks  Flowers  whorled Native 

of  Siberia  ; from  whence  the  late  duke  of  Northumberland 
is  faid  to  have  received  it  in  1776.  Tliis  is  a hardy  peren- 
nial herbaceous  plant,  flowering  in  June  and  July.  The  Jlems 
arc  fpreading  or  decumbent,  about  a foot  long,  branched  in 
an  alternate  manner,  round,  hairy,  leafy.  Leaves  ternate, 
light  green,  hairy,  on  fhort  llalks  ; their  leaflets  about  an 
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inch  long.  Stipulas  half  as  large,  or  more.  Flowers  ftalked, 
about  three  in  each  whorl,  yellow,  much  refembling  thofe 
of  a Lupine.  Calyx  hairy. 

By  Mr.  Brown’s  fpecific  charadler,  we  prefume  there  are 
more  fpecies  of  this  genus,  though  not  in  our  gardens,  of 
which  he  will  one  day  give  an  account.  For  the  foundnefs 
of  the  generic  diftinttions,  we  rely  on  him.  The  compreffed 
legume  teems  the  moft  important  difference  between  Thermop- 
Jis  and  the  Baptlfia  of  Ventenat  and  Brown  ; fee  Ait.  Hort. 
Kew.  v.  3.  5 ; alfo  our  articles  SoniiORA  and  Poda- 

LVHIA. 

THERMOPYLAE,  in  Ancient  Geography,  a ftrait  or 
pafs,  rendered  famous  by  the  valour  of  Leonidas  and  his 
companions,  who  defended  it  againft  the  army  of  Xerxes 
in  the  year  480  B.C  ; and  which,  long  after  that  celebrated 
event,  was  defended  againft  the  Gauls.  This  pafs  is  the 
only  road  by  which  an  army  can  penetrate  from  Theffaly 
into  Locris,  Phocis,  Boeotia,  Attica,  and  the  adjacent 
countries.  The  following  fuccindl  defeription  is  given  of 
this  ftrait  by  the  abbe  Barthelemy,  in  his  “ Anacharfis.”  On 
quitting  Phocis  to  go  into  Theffaly,  having  paffed  the  little 
country  of  the  Locrians,  we  arrive,  fays  the  abbe,  at  the 
town  of  Alpenus,  fituated  by  the  fea.  As  it  ftands  at  the 
entrance  of  the  ftrait,  it  has  been  fortified.  The  road  at 
firft  is  only  wide  enough  for  the  paffage  of  a waggon  ; but 
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it  afterwards  enlarges  itfelf  between  moralTes  formed  by  the 
waters  of  the  fea  and  almoft  inacceflible  rocks,  wliich  termi- 
nate the  chain  of  mountains  known  by  the  name  of  Oeta. 
After  leaving  Alpenus,  a Hone  is  difcovered  on  the  left, 
confecratcd  to  Hercules  Melanpygus,  and  a path  prefents 
Itfelf  that  leads  to  the  fummit  of  the  mountain.  Farther 
on,  the  traveller  croffes  a current  of  hot  water,  which  gives 
this  place  its  name  of  Thermopylae.  Next  to  this  ftream  is 
the  town  of  Anthela  ; and  in  the  plain  which  furrounds  it 
are  a fmall  eminence  and  a temple  of  Ceres,  in  which  the 
Amphiftyons  annually  held  one  of  their  affemblies.  On 
coming  out  of  the  plain  there  is  a road,  or  rather  caufeway, 
only  about  feven  or  eight  feet  wide.  Here  the  Phocians 
had  formerly  built  a wall,  to  proteft  their  country  from  the 
inroads  of  the  ThefTalians.  After  pafling  the  Phoenix,  which 
at  laft  falls  into  the  Afopus,  a river  that  rifes  in  an  adjacent 
valley,  we  come  to  the  laft  defile,  half  a plethrum  (15  or  16 
yards)  in  breadth.  The  road  then  widens  as  far  asTrachinia, 
w'hich  takes  its  name  from  the  city  of  Trachis,  that  was 
inhabited  by  the  Malians.  This  country  prefents  to  the 
view  of  the  traveller  extenfive  plains  watered  by  the  Sper- 
chius  and  other  rivers.  To  the  E.  of  Trachis  ftood  the  city  of 
Heraclea,  which  did  not  exift  in  the  time  of  Xerxes.  The 
whole  ftrait,  from  the  defile  before  we  arrive  at  Alpenus  to 
that  which  is  beyond  the  Phcenix,  may  be  about  48  ftadia 
(about  2 leagues)  in  length.  Its  breadtli  varies  almoft  at 
every  ftep  ; but  through  its  whole  extent  it  is  (hut  in  on  one 
fide  by  fteep  mountains,  and  on  the  other  by  the  fea,  or  im- 
penetrable moraffes.  The  road  is  often  deftroyed  by  the 
torrents,  or  by  ftagnant  waters.  Leonidas  pofted  his  little 
army  near  Anthela,  rebuHt  the  wall  of  the  Phocians,  and 
difpatched  a few  advanced  troops  to  defend  the  approaches. 
But  it  was  not  fufficient  to  guard  the  paflage  at  the  foot  of 
the  mountain  ; on  the  mountain  itfelf  there  was  a path,  which, 
beginning  at  the  plain  of  Trachis,  terminated,  after  various 
windings,  near  the  town  of  Alpenus.  Leonidas  entrufted 
the  defence  of  this  path  to  the  thoufand  Phocians  he  had 
with  him,  and  who  took  poft  on  the  heights  of  mount  Oeta. 
As  foon  as  thefe  arrangements  were  completed,  the  army  of 
Xerxes  was  difcovered,  fpreading  itfelf  over  Trachinia,  and 
covering  the  plain  with  its  innumerable  tents.  The  Greeks 
deliberated  on  the  meafures  proper  to  be  adopted  ; moft  of 
the  generals  were  for  retiring  to  the  ifthmus  ; but  Leonidas 
rejefted  this  counfel.  A Perfian  horfeman  was  deputed  to 
reconnoitre  the  advanced  poft  of  the  Greeks,  which  was 
compofed  of  Spartans ; and  as  the  reft  of  the  army  was 
concealed  from  him  by  the  wall,  he  only  gave  an  account  to 
Xerxes  of  the  300  men  he  had  feen  at  the  entrance  of  the 
defile.  After  various  meffages  from  Xerxes  to  Leonidas, 
and  the  firm  and  calm  replies  of  the  latter,  the  Perfian  king 
was  enraged,  and  gave  orders  for  an  attack.  The  Medes 
rufhed  on  with  fury,  and  one  rank  fell  after  another,  while 
the  Greeks,  prefling  clofe  againft  eacli  other,  and  covered 
with  large  bucklers,  prefented  an  impenetrable  front  of  long 
pikes,  and  a phalanx  which  fre(h  troops  fucceflively  in  vain 
attempted  to  break.  At  length  the  Medes  were  feized  with 
a panic,  and  fled  ; but  they  were  fpeedily  relieved  by  the 
chofen  body  of  the  io,oco  immortals,  commanded  by  Hy- 
darnes.  The  adlion  now  became  more  bloody  ; but  the 
Greeks  had  the  advantage  of  fituation,  and  fuperiority  of 
arms.  The  Periians  loft  many  men  ; and  Xerxes,  witneff- 
ing  their  flight,  leaped,  as  it  is  faid,  more  than  once  from 
his  chariot,  and  trembled  for  their  fate.  Next  day  the  attack 
was  renewed,  but  with  fo  little  fuccefs,  that  Xerxes  def- 
paired  of  forcing  the  paflage.  At  length  Epialtes,  an  in- 
habitant of  thofe  diftridfs,  difcovered  to  him  the  fatal  path 
by  which  he  might  turn  the  Grecians ; and  ferved  as  a guide 
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to  Hydarnes  and  his  corps  of  immortals,  under  wliole  cou- 
dudt  they  arrived  near  the  fpot  where  Leonidas  had  pofted  a 
detachment  of  his  army  ; and  prepared  to  attack  it.  When 
this  dreadful  news  reached  the  Greeks,  their  leaders  affem- 
bled.  Some  were  for  retreating,  and  others  for  remaining  ; 
but  Leonidas  declared  for  himfelf  and  his  companions,  that 
they  were  not  permitted  to  quit  a poft  which  Sparta  had 
confided  to  their  care.  In  the  middle  of  the  night,  the 
Greeks,  with  Leonidas  at  their  head,  iffued  out  of  the  de- 
file, advanced  through  the  plain,  overthrew  the  advanced  pofts, 
and  penetrated  to  the  tent  of  Xerxes,  who  had  already  taken 
flight.  They  fpread  over  the  camp,  and  glutted  themfelves 
with  carnage.  The  Perfians  were  terrified  and  confufed,  and 
many  of  them  perifhed  by  the  hands  of  one  another.  At 
length,  with  the  dawn  of  day  they  difcovered  the  inconfi- 
derable  number  of  their  viftors,  and  rallying,  attacked  the 
Greeks  on  all  fides.  Leonidas  fell  beneath  a (hower  of 
darts ; and  a conteft  for  the  honour  of  carrying  off  his 
body,  occafioned  a terrible  conflifl  between  his  companions 
and  the  moft  expert  and  hardy  warriors  of  the  Perfian  army. 
The  Greeks,  however,  prevailed,  and  carried  off  their  ge- 
neral ; and  having  regained  the  defile,  pofted  themfelves  on 
an  eminence,  and  for  fome  time  continued  to  defend  them- 
felves. When  Xerxes  offered  to  Leonidas  the  empire  of 
Greece,  if  he  fubmitted  to  his  power,  he  replied,  “ I 
rather  choofe  to  die  free  than  to  enflave  my  country.”  When 
the  king  commanded  him  to  furrender  his  arms,  he  wrote 
the  laconic  anfwer,  “ come  and  take  them.”  “ The  Perfians 
are  near  us,”  faid  one  of  his  foldiers  to  Leonidas  : “ rather 
fay,”  he  coolly  replied,  “ that  we  are  near  the  Perfians.” 
See  Leonidas. 

It  has  been  a fubjefi  of  difpute  what  was  the  number  of 
Grecian  troops  under  the  command  of  Leonidas  at  Ther- 
mopylae. Herodotus  ftates  them  at  5100,  Paufanias  at 
11,200,  and  Diodorus  at  7400.  The  abbe  Barthelemy  at- 
tempts to  reconcile  thefe  different  ftatements,  and  concludes, 
upon  the  whole,  that  Leonidas  had  with  him  about  7000  men. 
If  we  may  credit  Diodorus,  he  had  no  more  than  500  fol- 
diers when  he  determined  to  attack  the  Perfian  camp. 

On  the  eminence  to  which  the  companions  of  Leonidas 
retired  after  the  death  of  their  commander,  there  were  fe- 
veral  monuments  erefted  by  order  of  the  Amphyflionic 
council,  in  honour  of  the  300  Spartans,  and  the  other  Gre- 
cian troops  engaged  in  the  combat.  On  one  of  thefe  cippi 
is  inferibed,  “ Here  four  thoufand  Greeks  of  Peloponnefus 
fought  againft  three  millions  of  Perfians.” 

THERMOSCOPE,  an  inftrument  (hewing  the  changes 
happening  in  the  air  with  refpedi  to  heat  and  cold. 

ft’he  word  thermofeope  is  generally  tiled  indifterently  witli 
that  of  thermometer.  There  is  fome  difference,  hovw'ver, 
in  tlie  literal  import  of  the  two  ; the  (irft  fignifying  an.  in- 
ftrument  that  (hews  or  exhibits  the  changes  of  heat,  &c.  to 
the  eye  ; formed  from  SEpp.n,  hcaf,  and  a-Komui,  video,  / fee  ; 
and  the  latter  an  inftrument  that  meafures  thofe  changes, 
from  $i£ffA.n,  heat,  and  fj.ilpuy,  to  meafure,  on  which  foundation 
the  thermometer  (hould  be  a more  accurate  tliermofcope,  &c. 
This  difference  the  excellent  W olfius  taking  hold  of,  deferibes 
all  the  thermometers  in  ufe  as  thermofeopes  ; (lie wing  that 
none  of  them  properly  meafure  the  changes  of  heat,  fee. 
none  of  them  do  more  than  indicate  the  fame.  Though  their 
different  heights  yefterday  and  to-day  (hew  a difference  of 
heat  ; yet,fiiice  they  do  not  difeover  the  ratio  of  yefterday’s 
heat  to  to-day’s,  they  are  not  llridfly  thermometers. 

THERONDELS,  in  Geography,  a town  of  France,  in 
the  department  of  thb  Aveiron  ; 3 miles  N.E.  of  Mur. 

THEROUANNE,  a town  of  France,  in  the  depart- 
ment of  the  Straits  of  Calais,  on  the  Lys.  It  was  anciently 
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the  capital  of  the  Morini,  and  afterwards  an  epifcopal  fee, 
W'ith  feveral  churches  and  convents  ; but  being  taken  in  the 
year  1553  by  the  emperor  Charles  V.,  he  demolilhed  it. 
The  diftridt  belonging  to  it,  however,  was  ceded  by  Spain 
to  Ft-ance,  at  the  treaties  of  the  years  1559  and  1659;  6 
miles  S.  of  St.  Omer. 

THERSA,  or  Thapsa,  in  Ancient  Geography,  a royal 
town  of  Judea,  in  the  half-tribe  of  Manaffeh,  on  this  fide 
of  Jordan.  Therfa  was  the  feat,  capital,  and  burying-place 
of  the  firll  kings  of  Ifrael. 

Thersa,  or  Thir%a,  a town  of  Paleftine,  in  the  tribe  of 
Ephraim. 

THERSARA,  a town  of  Afia,  in  the  interior  of  Af- 
fyria.  Ptolemy. 

TliERSITAii,  a people  of  Spain,  in  Iberia  ; they  were 
of  the  number  of  thofe  whom  Annibal  caufed  to  pafs  into 
Africa. 

THERUINGI,  a people  who  inhabited  a part  of  Dacia, 
on  the  other  fide  of  the  Danube. 

THESBON,  a town  of  Paleftine,  on  the  other  fide  of 
Jordan,  in  the  tribe  of  Gad. 

THESE  A,  or  Thes^ea,  ©woa,  in  Antiquity,  feafts  cele- 
brated by  the  Athenians  in  honour  of  Thefeus. 

In  fpite  of  the  important  fervices  that  hero  had  done  his 
country,  in  delivering  it  from  a lhameful  tribute  of  fo  many 
youths,  of  either  fex,  fent  yearly  to  be  devoured  by  the  Mi- 
notaur in  Crete  (as  the  fable  has  it),  or  fent  as  (laves  to 
Minos,  king  of  Crete,  |is  the  hiftories  have  it,  from  which  he 
freed  them,  by  overturning  Taurus,  Minos’s  general  ; he 
was  baniflred  for  fome  time,  and  retired  to  Scyros,  under  the 
proteftion  of  Lycomedes,  king  of  that  Hand,  where  he  finally 
loft  his  life  either  by  accident,  or  in  confequence  of  the 
jealoufy  of  the  king. 

The  gods,  it  is  faid,  revenged  this  treatment  Thefeus 
received  from  the  Athenians,  by  afflidtirig  them  with  a fa- 
mine, which  the  oracle  allured  them  Ihould  not  ceafe  till  they 
had  avenged  his  death.  Upon  this  they  flew  Lycomedes, 
brought  Thefeus’s  bones  to  Athens,  placed  them  in  a temple 
eredted  to  him,  and  appointed  Thefea  to  be  held  every  eighth 
day  of  each  month,  in  which  largeffes  werediftributed  to  the 
people,  and  the  day  was  fpent,  by  the  rich,  in  feafting  and 
rejoicing,  and  with  peculiar  folemnity  on  the  eighth  day  of 
the  month  Pyanepfion. 

Plutarch,  however,  gives  a different  account  of  the  origin 
of  this  feaft  ; he  fays  that  the  Athenians,  imagining  they  faw 
Thefeus  at  the  battle  of  Marathon  under  the  form  of  a tute- 
lary deity,  confulted  the  oracle  on  this  prodigy  ; and  being 
ordered  to  colledl  his  bones  in  the  ifland  of  Scyros,  removed 
them  with  great  pomp  to  Athens  ; and  depofited  them  under 
a magniliceut  monument  eredled  in  the  middle  of  the  city, 
which  became  afterwards  an  afylum  for  Haves,  in  comme- 
moration of  the  fuccour  afforded  by  this  prince  to  the  unfor- 
trinate  during  his  life.  They  alfo  erefted  a temple  where  they 
offered  facrifices,  &c.  At  Rome,  Thefeus  was  held  in  very 
different  eftimation,  for  Virgil  (iEn.  lib.  vi.)  places  him  in 
Tartarus,  among  thofe  who  were  tormented  for  their  crimes. 

THESEUS,  in  Biography,  a hero  celebrated  in  the  fabu- 
lous ages  of  Greece,  and  referred  by  chronologers  to  the 
thirteenth  century  B.C.  was  the  illegitimate  fon  of  iEgeus, 
king  of  Athens,  by  JSx\\rz,  daughter  of  Pittheus,  king  of 
Troezern  ; and  as  he  advanced  towards  maturity  difcovered  a 
vigorous  fpirit  in  an  athletic  frame.  In  his  journey  to 
Athens  by  land  he  met  with  many  adventures  and  conflifts, 
and  on  his  arrival  found  the  city  agitated  by  diffenfions. 
The  fons  of  Pallas,  the  brother  of  .dSgeus,  fufpefting  that 
the  aged  and  childlefs  fovereign  would  adopt  this  newly 
arrived  ftranger  for  his  heir,  foirtented  his  jealoufies,  fo  that 


iEgeus  prepared  poifon  for  difpatching  him  ; but  before  his 
plan  could  be  accomplifhed,  he  difcovered  by  certain  tokens 
that  he  was  his  fon.  The  confequence  of  this  difeovery  was 
a revolt  of  the  Pallantides,  which  Thefeus  fuppreffed. 

For  an  account  of  the  further  exploits  of  Thefeus  for  the 
relief  of  the  Athenians,  we  refer  to  our  article  Hijlory  of 
Athens.  Thefeus  having,  in  the  manner  there  related,  efta- 
bliflied  a conftitution  for  the  Athenians,  yielded  to  the  im- 
pulfe  of  ambition  ; and  quitting  his  throne,  and  fometimes  in 
the  company  of  Hercules  and  fometimes  of  Pirithous,  fon  of 
Ixion,  king  of  Theffaly,  whofe  friendfhip  he  had  fecured, 
undertook  a variety  of  enterprizes,  the  account  of  which  is  fo 
intermixed  with  the  fabulous,  that  it  is  impofiible  fatisfac- 
torily  to  develope  it.  He  is  faid,  however,  to  have  con- 
quered certain  Amazons  on  the  banks  of  the  Thermodon, 
in  Afia,  taking  a queen  from  among  them  for  his  wife  ; to 
have  aflifted  Pirithous  in  overcoming  the  Centaurs  in  Thef- 
faly ; and  to  have  ftolen  away  from  Sparta  the  celebrated 
Helen  ; and  afterwards  to  have  joined  the  fame  friend  in  a 
fimilar  attempt  upon  Proferpina,  the  daughter  of  Aido- 
neus,  king  of  the  Molofiians,  in  which  Pirithcu.s  loft  hk 
life,  and  Thefeus  underwent  an  irnprifonment,  from  which 
Hercules  procured  his  eicape.  Upon  his  return  from  this 
romantic  expedition,  he  found  his  kingdom  and  family  in 
confufion.  Caftor  and  Pollux,  the  brothers  of  Helen,  ra- 
vaged Attica  by  way  of  revenge  for  the  infult  offered  to 
their  lifter.  His  queen  Phfedra,  falling  in  love  with  Hip- 
polytus,  his  fon  by  the  Amazon,  and  being  rejedled,  calum- 
niated him  to  his  father,  and  occafioned  his  death,  as  his 
tragedy  has  recorded.  From  a variety  of  circumftances  that 
occurred,  Thefeus  finding  that  he  had  loft  the  attachment 
of  the  Athenians,  abandoned  the  city,  and  intended  to  repair 
to  Demetrius,  fon  of  Minos,  now  reigning  in  Crete.  In  his 
paffage  thither  he  was  driven  by  a ftorm  to  the  ifle  of  Scy- 
ros, where  he  was  kindly  received  by  the  king,  Lyco- 
medes ; but  foon  afterwards  he  loft  his  life  by  a fall  from  a 
rock.  (See  Thesea.)  The  refentment  of  the  Athenians 
afterwards  fubfided,  and  they  regarded  him  only  as  a hero 
and  benefaAor  ; and  Cimon,  fon  of  Miltiades,  having  con- 
veyed his  bones,  as  they  were  fuppofed  to  be,  to  Athens, 
in  confequence  of  the  injundlions  of  an  oracle,  a magnificent 
temple  was  eredled  over  them,  which  was  made  an  afylum  for 
the  unfortunate.  Its  remains  ftill  fubfift  as  one  of  the  noblcft 
relics  of  ancient  art  in  that  famous  capital.  Pint.  inVit. 
Thefei.  Anc.  Univ.  Hill.  Travels  of  Anacharfis,  vol.  i. 

THESIN — Per  Arfin  daxATheJin.  See  Arjin. 

THESIS,  Ssenf,  pofition,  formed  from  ■eiSnjj.i,  I put  or  lay 
down,  in  the  Schools,  a general  propofition,  which  a perfon 
advances,  and  offers  to  maintain. 

In  the  college  it  is  frequent  to  have  placards,  containing 
a number  of  thefe  thefes  in  theology,  in  medicine,  in  philo- 
fophy,  in  law,  &c.  The  maintaining  a thefts,  is  a great  part 
of  the  exercife  a Undent  is  to  undergo  for  a degree. 

Thesis,  in  Logic,  &c. — Every  propofition  may  be  divided 
into  thefts  and  hypothefis ; thefts  contains  the  thing  af- 
firmed or  denied,  and  hypothefis  the  conditions  of  the  affirm- 
ation or  negation. 

Thus,  in  Euclid,  if  a triangle  and  parallelogram  have 
equal  bafes  and  altitudes  (is  the  hypothefis),  the  firft  is  half 
of  the  fecond  (the  thefis). 

Arfts  and  Thefis.  See  Arsis. 

Thesis,  0;o-ic,  depofitio  or  remiflo,  the  beating  down  the 
hand  or  foot  at  the  beginning  of  a bar  in  mufic.  See  Arsis, 
tollo,  which  is  the  lifting  tip  the  haml  or  foot  in  the  middle 
or  latter  part  of  a bar. 

THESIUM,  in  Botany,  an  ancient  name,  adopted  from 
the  Greeks,  enumerated  by  Linnaeus,  Phil.  Bot.  174,  among 
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tiiole  whofe  derivation  is  extremely  difficult,  and,  after  all, 
doubtful.  Pliny  has  the  Thejium  in  two  places  ; book  2i. 
chap,  ij,  and  book  22.  chap.  22.  In  the  former,  it  is 
mentioned  amongft  bulbous  plants,  as  having  a harffi 
tafte  : in  the  latter,  it  Hands  next  to  Picris,  as  very  bitter, 
and  purgative.  This  lafl;  account  is  copied  from  Theo- 
phralius,  who,  in  his  book  7.  chap,  ii,  fpeaks  of  Amo-jov  in 
the  ftme  terms,  along  with  a number  of  plants  of  the  Sow- 
thillle  and  Dandelion  tribe,  or  Cichoracea.  To  thefe  indeed 
fome  of  the  Arum  family  are  fubjoined,  and  TheJlum  is  placed 
at  the  end.  All  we  can  hence  gather  is,  that  the  plant  in 
queftion  may  polfibly  be  fome  plant  of  the  Syngenefta  Poly- 
gamia-aqualis,  of  the  feftion  femiflofculofiz,  whofe  root  is 
tuberous.  Of  this  defcription  there  are  feveral  natives  of 
Greece  ; fee  Scorzonera,  n.  12  and  13.  Ambrofini  derives 
the  word  from  0»r,  a fervant,  or  rather  a poor  tradtfman,  be- 
caufe,  as  he  thinks,  of  its  being  ferviceable  in  many  refpefts, 
both  for  food  and  medicine.  Poffibly  Linnasus,  who  fre- 
quently confulted  this  author,  may  hence  have  been  led  to 
apply^  the  name  of  TheJlum  to  the  prefent  genus,  totally  dif- 
ferent indeed,  from  all  that  is  recorded  of  the  Greek  6»ic7tov,  but 
remai-kable  for  its  mean  habit  and  hardy  texture. — Lmn. 
Gen.  1 1 4.  Schreb.  160.  Willd.  Sp.  PI.  v.  i.  1211.  Mart. 
Mill.  Diet.  V.  4.  Sm.  FI.  Brit.  269.  Prodr.  FI.  Grsec. 
Sibth.  V.  I.  164.  Ait.  Hort.  Kew.  v.  2.  63.  Purfli  177. 
Brown  Prodr.  Nov.  Holl.  v.  i.  352.  Juff.  75.  Lamarck 

Illuftr.  t.  142.  Gasrtn.  t.  86 Clafs  and  order,  Pentandrla 

Monogytiia.  Nat.  Ord.  Veprecula,  Linn.  Elaagnl,  JulT.  San- 
ialacea.  Brown. 

Gen.  Ch.  Cal.  Perianth  fuperior,  of  one  leaf,  tubular, 
in  four  or  five  eredt  fegments,  internally  coloured  and  hairy, 
permanent.  Cor.  none.  Stam.  Filaments  equal  in  number 
to  the  fegments  of  the  calyx,  but  not  fo  long,  inferted  into 
their  bafe,  awl-fhaped  ; anthers  roundifh,  of  two  lobes. 
Pijl.  Germen  inferior,  roundifh,  confluent  with  the  bafe  of 
the  calyx  ; ftyle  thread-fhaped,  the  length  of  the  ftamens  ; 
fligma  tumid,  cloven.  Peric.  none.  Seed.  Nut  ovalf  an- 
gular', coated,  crowned  with  the  permanent  involute  calyx, 
of  one  cell,  with  a folitary  kernel. 

Eff.  Ch.  Calyx  fuperior,  of  one  leaf,  bearing  the  Ha- 
mens.  Corolla  none.  Nut  folitai'y,  coated,  crowned  v.dth 
the  calyx. 

Obf.  Otu'  learned  friend  Mr.  Brown  propofes  to  feparate 
the  Cape  fpecies  of  this  , genus  from  the  reH,  perhaps  even 
into  two  diHindl  genera  ; but  as  we  cannot  find  fufficient 
grounds  for  this  meafure,  we  fliall  admit  the  whole  here,  at 
leaH  till  we  can  obtain  fuller  information.  Th.  Colpoon,  Linn. 
Suppl.  1 61.  Willd.  n.  18,  is  of  courfe  excluded,  having  a 
Driipa,  and  a very  different  habit.  This  is  deferibed,  by 
fome  one  of  our  coadjutors,  under  the  article  F usanus.  See 
alfo  Lertomeria. — We  are  enabled  to  add  a few  in  its 
Head  to  Willdenow’s  liH,  but  cannot  adopt  fuch  as  are 
merely  named  by  Mr.  Brown,  unlefs  where  we  happen  to 
have  fpecimens. 

The  whole  genus  is  of  a rigid  broom-like  habit  ; fome- 
times  roughifh,  though  fcarcely  pubefeent ; with  fimple, 
ufually  very  narrow,  fcattered  leaves ; and  inconfpicuous 
green,  whitifh,  or  yellowifh  Jlowers,  either  cluHered,  fpiked, 
or  fomewhat  capitate. 

I.  Th.  linophyllum.  Ballard  Toad-flax  Thefium.  Linn. 
Sp.  PI.  301.  Willd.  n.  I.  FI.  Brit.  n.  1.  Prodr.  FI. 
Grxe.  n.  I.  Engl.  Bot.  t.  247.  Pollich  Palat.  v.  i.  238. 
Roth,  in  Sims  and  Konig’s  Ann.  of  Bot.  v.  2.  18.  (Th. 
pratenfe  ; Ehrh.  Herb.  n.  12.  Th.  montanum  ; ibid.  n.  2. 
Th.  intermedium  ; Schrad.  Spicil.  27.  Anonymos  lini 
- folio  j Cluf.  HiH.  V.  I.  323.  Linaria  adulterina  ; Ger. 
Em.  555.)  — Stem  eredl,  fomewhat  branched.  CIuHer 


moHly  compound.  Bradleas  ternate.  Leaves  linear-lanceo- 
late. Tube  of  the  calyx  cup-fhaped,  very  fhort Native  of 

dry  chalky  hills  throughout  moH  parts  of  Europe,  though 
reckoned  amongH  our  rarer  Englilh  plants,  flowering  in  July. 
The  root  is  woody,  perennial,  branched,  crooked,  whitifh, 
fending  up  feveral  eredl  or  reclining,  fmooth,  leafy,  more  or 
lefs  angular,  rigid,  branched  Jlems,  from  four  to  twelve  inches 
high.  Leaves  numerous,  alternate,  linear,  entire,  in  fome 
degree  fucculent  and  glaucous,  minutely  rough  at  the  edges, 
as  are  fometimes  the  angles  of  the  Hem.  Clujlers,  rather 
than  fpikes,  more  or  lefs  branched,  or  even  panicled,  each 
branch  bearing  one  or  more  Jlowers,  either  folitary  at  the 
extremity,  accompanied  by  three  lanceolate,  leafy,  unequal 
hraBeas,  or  without  bradeas,  in  tlte  fork  of  the  Halk,  whofe 
divifions  bear  other  jlowers,  with  one  or  more  bradeas.  The 
latter  is  the  more  luxuriant  Hate  of  this  plant,  in  which  it 
has  been  called  Intermedium  by  Schrader,  and  montanum  by' 
Ehrhart  ; we  cannot  fee,  by  original  fpecimens,  that  thefe 
two  fuppofed  fpecies  differ  at  all,  not  even  fo  as  to  merit 
Willdenow’s  diltinftion  of  them  as  varieties.  Our  Englifli 
plant  is  lefs  luxuriant,  anfwering  to  Pollich’s  excellent  de- 
fcription. The  calyx  is  turbinate,  having  hardly  any  tube  : 
its  limb  five-cleft,  whitifli,  fpreading,  acutely  five-cleft, 
fometimes  with  intermediate  teeth  ; clofely  involute  after 
flowering.  Anthers  yellow.  Stigma  white,  of  two  knobs. 
Fruit  hard,  Hriated,  with  five  angles.  The  herb  is  fcarcely 
bitter,  a little  faltifh.  It  ufually  grows  among  grafs,  which 
it  fo  much  refembles  at  a little  diilajice,  as  not  to  be  readily 
difcernible.  The  pure  air  of  the  open  hills  about  Bury, 
and  fimilar  fituations,  feems  to  fuit  this  plant,  though  the 
foil  does  not  much  promote  its  luxuriance  of  growth. 

2.  Th.  ramofum.  Branched  German  Thefium.  “ Hayne 
in  Schrad.  Journ.  v.  i.  30.  t.  7.”  Roth  in  Sims  and  Kon. 
Ann.  of  Bot.  v.  2.  18.  Marfch.  von  BieberH.  Caucaf. 
v.  I.  175.  (T.  alpinum  ; Pollich  Palat.  v.  i.  239.) — Stem 
ereft,  branched.  CluHer  elongated.  Brafteas  ternate. 
Leaves  linear-lanceolate.  Flowers  three  or  four-cleft,  with 
a very  flrort,  cup-fltaped  tube. — Native  of  heaths,  and  fandy 
paHures  or  woods,  in  the  Palatinate,  flowering  at  the  fame 
time  as  the  preceding.  Not  having  been  able  to  afeertain 
this  fpecies  amongH  our  fpecimens,  we  (hall  copy  Pollich’s 
defcription,  having  endeavoured  to  improve  our  fpecific 
charafter  by  the  affiHance  of  that  faithful  and  inHrudtive 
writer.  “ The  root,”  fays  he,  “ is  white,  fibrous.  Stem 
eredl,  from  three  inches  to  a foot  high,  round,  Hriated, 
fmooth,  branched  from  the  very  bafe  ; the  branches  alternate, 
very  fliort.  Leaves  alternate  or  fcattered,  linear-lanceolate, 
Hiarpifh,  entire,  rather  fiefhy  ; convex  on  one  fide,  flat  on 
the  other ; feffile,  above  an  inch  long,  three-quarters  of  a 
line  wide.  Flowers  folitary  and  feffile  at  the  ends  of  the 
very  fhort  branches,  between  three  leaves,  of  which  the  tw'o 
lateral  ones  are  fmaller  than  the  third.  There  is  a white 
roundifh  bafis,  or  receptacle,  on  which  each  jlower  Hands. 
The  calyx  is  two  lines  in  diameter,  green  without,  white 
within,  having  but  three  or  four  fegments,  which  fpread 
crofswife.  Anthers  pale  yellow.  Stigma  white,  capitate. 
Evidently  different  from  the  foregoing.”  Pollich.  He  mif- 
takes  however  in  his  reference  to  Linnaeus,  Gerard,  and 
Haller.  As  to  Jacquin’s  Enumeratio,  40  and  213,  we  have 
no  pofitive  means  of  determining,  the  tube  of  the  calyx  not 
being  there  deferibed.  Marfchall  von  BieberHein  confiders 
our  Englifh  plant,  above  deferibed,  as  belonging  to  this 
fpecies,  and  not  to  linophyllum. 

3.  Th.  alpinum.  Alpine  Tubular  Thefium.  Linn.  Sp. 
PI.  301.  Willd.  n.  2.  Roth  in  Sims  and  Kon.  Ann.  of 
Bot.  V.  2.  18.  (Th.  floribus  fubfeffilibus,  pedunculis  folio- 
fis,  foliis  linearibus ; Gerard  Gallopr.  442.  t.  17.  f.  i.  Th. 

n.  1574; 
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B.  1574;  Hall.  Hill.  V.  2,.  265.) — Stems  procumbent,  un- 
branched. Clullers  fimple.  Brafteas  ternate  ; the  odd  one 
very  long.  Leaves  linear.  Flowers  three  or  four-cleft ; 

their  tube  prifmatic,  as  long  as  the  limb Native  of  the 

mountains  of  Germany,  Siberia,  Switzerland,  and  Italy. 
We  received  it  from  Switzerland,  and  have  gathered  the 
fame  on  mount  Cenis.  Haller  doubted  whether  his  plant 
were  really  diftimft  from  Th.  Unophyllum,  not  adverting  to 
the  oblong  angular  tube  of  the  calyx,  which  indeed  we  have 
not  found  noticed  by  any  author,  except  Vahl,  nor  is  it  fuf- 
ficiently  indicated  in  Gerard’s  plate.  That  characfter  how- 
ever clearly  diltinguiflies  the  alptmim,  which  may  alfo  be  re- 
cognized by  its  numerous,  Ihort,  fimple,  moilly  procum- 
bent, Jlems ; narrower  leaves ; very  unequal  braBeas,  the 
middle  one  being  from  three  to  live  times  the  length  of  the 
others,  and  greatly  exceeding  the  fovjer  with  its  ftalk.  The 
fruit  is  exaftly  oval,  copioufly  marked  with  branching  ribs, 
but  not  furniflied  v'ith  angles.  The  flowers,  ufually  four- 
cleft,  are  faid  by  Haller  to  have  fometimes  but  tliree 
fegments. 

4.  Th.  ehraBeatum.  Naked-flowered  Thefium.  “ Hayne 
in  Schrad.  Journ.  v.  i.  33.  t.  7.  Termiii.  Bot.  n.  6.  t.  26. 
f.  4.”  Roth  in  Sims  and  Kon.  Ann.  of  Bot.  v.  2.  18.) — 
Stem  ereft,  unbranched,  duller  fimple.  Flowers  without 
lateral  bradleas  ; their  tube  cup-fliaped,  very  Ihort. — Found 
near  Berlin,  by  Mr.  Hayne,  author  of  an  elegant  German 
and  Latin  work  on  botanical  terminology.  We  have  an  au- 
thentic fpecimen  from  profelTor  Schrader,  though  we  acci- 
dentally are  deficient  in  that  fafciculus  of  his  Journal,  which 
contains  the  defcription  of  the  prefent  fpecies.  No  difpute 
can  arife  as  to  its  difference  from  all  the  foregoing.  The 
wide  fliallow  form  of  the  calyx  is  like  the  two  firll,  but  the 
narrow  foliage,  and  the  long  narrow  terminal  hraBcas,  agree 
with  Th.  alpimim.  The  total  abfence  of  the  pair  of  fmaller 
lateral  hraBeas,  effentially  diffinguifhes  it  from  all  three. 

5.  Th.  humile.  Dwarf  Thefium.  Vahl  Symb.  v.  5.  43. 

Willd.  n.  3.  ( Alchimilla  linarioe  folio,  floribus  et  vafculis 

in  folionim  alis  feffilibus  ; Shaw  Afric.  n.  14.) — Stem  eredl, 
branched.  Flowers  axillary,  feffile,  five-cleft ; their  tube 
very  fhort.  Gathered  in  cultivated  ground  near  Tunis,  by 
Vahl,  who  refers  hither  the  fynonym  of  Shaw,  applied  by 
Linnaeus,  not  without  fcruple,  to  \i\s  alpinum  ; from  which 
therefore  it  muff  of  courfe  be  erafed.  The  prefent  is  faid 
to  be  annual,  with  an  herbaceous  fern  hardly  three  inches 
high,  branched  from  the  bafe  ; branches  fmooth,  angular, 
fomewhat  divided,  as  tall  as  the  main  ftem.  Leaves  linear, 
thick,  numerous,  acute,  an  inch  and  half  long.  Tube  of 
the  calyx  fcarcely  any  ; not  elongated  as  in  Th.  alpinum. 
Fruit  globofe,  rugofe,  the  fize  of  Coriander -feed.  Vahl. 

6.  Th.  aufrale.  Auftralian  'Fhefiiim.  Br.  n.  r. — “ Cluf- 
ter  fimple,  elongated,  fomewhat  fpiked.  Partial-ffalks 
Ihorter  than  the  flower.  Calyx  four  or  five-cleft.;  its  feg- 
ments bordered  longitudinally,  rather  longer  than  the  tube.” 
— Gathered  by  Mr.  Brown,  at  Port  Jackfon,  as  well  as  in 
Van  Diemen’s  ifland,  and  on  the  fouth  coaff  of  New  Hol- 
land. We  have  feen  no  fpecimens. 

7.  Th.  Uneatum.  Lineated  Thefium.  Linn,  Suppl.  162. 
Thunb.  Prodr.  45.  Willd.  n.  4. — “ Leaves  linear.  Stem 
round,  fomewhat  angular  ; leaflefs  in  the  lower  part  : 
branches  ftraight,  divaricated.  Flowers  axillary,  ftalked.” 
Linn — Gathered  at  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  by  Thun- 
berg,  who,  in  his  Prodromus,  defines  it,  “ leaves  lanceolate, 
remote  ; branches  llriated,  ereft.”  We  have  not  feen  the 
plant,  nor  does  Mr.  Brown  mention  its  name. 

8.  Th.  fquarrofum.  Recurve-leaved  Thefium.  Linn. 
Suppl.  162.  Thunb.  Prodr.  46.  Willd.  n.  5. — Leaves 


linear-awlfhaped,  recurved.  Stem  round.  Flowers  .axillary, 
feffile. — From  the  fame  country.  Thunberg  fays  the  flowers 
are  ftalked.  The  younger  Linnaeus  remarks  that  the  re- 
curved, or  reflexed,  foliage  gives  this  plant  a very  fquarrofe 
afpetl.  It  does  not  appear  that  he  poffeffed  any  fpecimen. 

9.  Th.  Frifea.  Little  Trailing  Thefium.  Linn.  Mant. 

213.  Willd.  n.  6.  Thunb.  Prodr.  46. — Stem  decumbent. 
Leaves  awl-fhaped.  Flowers  fpiked  ; denfely  woolly  within. 
Fruit  globofe,  wrinkled — Found  at  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope  by  Koenig,  who  fent  fpecimens  to  his  preceptor  Lin- 
naeus, under  the  new  generic  name  of  Frifea,  by  which,  we 
prefume,  he  meant  to  commemorate  his  own  countryman 
Chriftian  Friis  Rottbbll ; but  Linnaeus  reduced  the  plant  to 
Thefium.  It  is  one  of  thofe  fpecies  whofe  calyx  is  denfely 
lined  with  reflexed  pubefcence,  and  of  which  Mr.  Brown 
has,  juftifiably  perhaps,  made  a dillindl  genus,  on  that  ac- 
count. Yet  it  has  all  the  habit  of  an  European  Thefium. 
The  little  woody  knobbed  root  fends  forth  numerous  decum- 
bent, fimple,  leafy,  roundifli,  fmooth  ferns,  two  or  three 
inches  in  length.  Leaves  not  an  inch  long,  linear,  acutely 
pointed ; channelled  above.  Flowers  fellile,  each  accom- 
panied by  two  fmall  acute  braBeas.  Calyx  in  five  deep, 
lanceolate,  acute  fegments,  with  fcarcely  any  tube  ; their 
denfe  internal  white  woollinefs  did  not  efcape  Linnaeus. 
Fruit  nearly  globofe,  much  wrinkled,  not  fo  large  as  Cori- 
ander-feed. 

10.  Tlx.  f unale.  Stringy  Thefium.  Linn.  Sp.  PI.  302. 
Willd.  n.  7.  Thunb.  Prodr.  45. — Stem  with  numerous 
long,  nearly  naked,  branches.  Leaves,  and  lateral  brafteas, 
awl-fhaped,  very  fliort.  Flowers  fpiked ; their  fegments 
lanceolate,  denfely  woolly  within — Native  of  the  Cape. 
The  fhrubby  round  fmooth  fern,  with  its  numerous  crowded 
upright  branches,  has  a very  rufhy  afpeft.  The  little  leaves 
are  diftantly  fcattered.  The  fpihes  are  terminal,  folitary, 
fcarcely  an  inch  long,  compofed  of  feveral  fmall,  crowded, 
not  quite  feffile,  fowers,  in  ffrufture  like  the  laft  ; each  ac- 
companied by  one  ovate,  pointed,  keeled  braBea,  and  a pair 
of  minute,  lateral,  awl-fliaped  ones. 

11.  Th.  fpicatum.  Large-fpiked  Thefium.  Linn.  Mant. 

214.  Willd.  n.  8.  — Stem  ereft,  repeatedly  branched. 
I.,eaves  awl-fliaped,  minute,  fcattered.  Flowers  fpiked  ; 
their  fegments  linear,  denfely  woolly  within.  Lateral  brac- 
teas  lanceolate. — From  the  fame  country,  growing  on  hills. 
Allied  to  the  lafl,  but  thrice  as  large  in  almoft  every  part, 
with  2 flout,  round,  ftraight,  determinately  branched_y?rw. 
The  leaves  however  are  even  more  minute  than  in  that  fpecies. 
The  fpikes  are  thick,  of  numerous,  very  denfely  crowded, 

fowers,  which  Linnjeus  defines  laves,  fmooth,  apparently 
in  contradiflinftion  to  thofe  of  Th.  funale ; but  however 
fmooth,  or  even,  like  that,  externally,  their  fegments,  which 
are  linear,  narrow,  and  parallel,  are  full  as  hairy  or  woolly 
within.  The  outer  braBeas  are  much  dilated  and  rounded 
in  their  lower  half ; the  lateral  ones  alfo  are  broadly  lanceo- 
late, very  different  from  thofe  of  funale. 

12.  Th.  capitatum.  Capitate  Thefium.  Linn.  Sp.  PI. 
302.  Willd.  n.  9.  Thunb.  Prodr.  46. — Flowers  capitate, 
feffile,  terminal.  Leaves  three-edged,  pointed,  fmooth. 
Brafteas  ovate.  Segments  of  the  calyx  flrongly  pointed  ; 
denfely  woolly^ within. — Native  of  the  fame  country.  The 
fan  is  hard  and  flirubby,  with  alternate  diflant  branches  ; the 
upper  ones  gradually  longer.  Leaves  alternate,  fmall,  awl- 
fhaped,  pointed.  Heads  of fowers  terminal,  a frefli  branch 
fhooting  out  from  beneath  each.  Segments  of  the  calyx 
very  much  pointed,  and  internally  villous  throughout  their 
whole  length.  Linnaus.  In  his  herbarium  are  fpecimens 
vvhich  anfwcr  to  this  defcription,  though  left  by  him  with- 
out 
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out  any  fpecific  name,  he  having  originally  defcribed  the 
prefeat  fpecies  in  Van  doyen’s  Prodromus.  The  younger 
JLinnssus  took  thefe  fpecimens  for  fcabrum,  with  which  they 
agree  only  fo  far  as  to  confirm  their  being  the  capitatum, 
contrafted  therewith  in  Sp.  PI.  Their  leaves  however  can 
hardly  be  termed  fmall,  meafuring  near  an  inch  in  length. 
The  braBeas  have  dilated  membranous  edges ; fringed,  as 
Thunberg  deferibes  them.  Calyx  with  an  oblong,  five- 
angled tube.  We  cannot  fo  blindly  follow  Willdenow,  as 
to  infert  any  fpecies  between  this  and  fcabrum. 

13.  Th..  feetbratn.  Rough  Thefium.  Linn.  Sp.  PI.  303. 
Willd.  n.  13.  Thunb.  Prodr.  45. — Heads  of  flowers  ftalked. 
Leaves  three-edged,  pointed  ; their  edges  very  rough  with 
cartilaginous  teeth. — Native  likewife  of  the  Cape.  Nearly 
allied  to  the  laft,  though  undoubtedly  a very  diftinft  fpecies. 
The  leaves  are  but  half  as  large,  and  remarkable  for  the 
cartilaginous  teeth  of  their  three  edges.  Flower-Jialks  fome- 
times  two  or  three  inches  long,  naked.  Calyx  with  hardly 
•any  tube  ; its  fegments,  according  to  Linnseus,  internally 
villous  at  the  tips  only,  but  of  this  we  are  not  perfedtly 
convinced. 

14.  'V\\.  fviBim.  Wand-like  Thefium.  Berg.  Cap.  73. 
Linn.  Mant.  214.  Willd.  n.  10.  Thunb.  Prodr.  45. — 
Leaves  lanceolate,  with  a decurrent  keel.  Cymes  terminal. 
Caly.K  obtufe,  fmooth,  except  at  the  back  of  each  ftamen. 
— Found  at  the  Cape,  and  firft  defcribed  by  Bergius. 
Linnanis  originally  referred  the  defeription  of  this  author 
to  his  own  Th.  capitatum,  from  which  fcarcely  any  fpecies 
can  be  more  diftindl.  In  general  dimenfions,  and  flirubby 
habit,  indeed  they  are  not  unlike  ; but  the  leaves  of  the 
prefent  plant  are  much  fewer,  and  more  diftant,  and  the  in- 
forefcence  totally  different,  being  a fort  of  compound  irregu- 
lar umbel,  or  cyme.  The  calyx  being  fmooth  both  within  and 
without,  except  a flender  tuft  of  hairs  at  the  back  of  each 
Jlamen,  as  obferved  by  Mr.  Brown,  reduces  this  fpecies  to  a 
different  feftion,  according  to  that  author,  along  with 
fquarrofum,  n.  8,  fragile,  n.  16,  and  fome  others.  A note 
at  the  back  of  one  of  the  Linnaean  fpecimens  of  Th.friBum, 
gathered  by  Sparrmann,  fays  “ the  fruit  is  a drupa,  like 
that  of  Primus  Padus.^’  If  fo,  this  Ipecies  Ihould  feem 
referrible  to  fpme  other  genus,  as  Fufanus  ; jzt  their  habits 
are  too  diffimilar. 

15.  Th.  umbellatum.  Umbel’d  Thefium.  Linn.  Sp. 
PI.  302.  Willd.  n.  II.  Ait.  n.  2.  Purih  n.  i.  (Cen- 
taurium  luteum  afeyroides  virginianum  ; Pluk.  Mant.  43. 
Phyt.  t.  342.  f.  I.) — Flowers  umbellate.  Leaves  elliptic- 
oblong. — On  dry  hills  and  fields,  from  New  York  to  Caro- 
lina. Perennial,  flowering  in  June  and  July — Flowers 
white.  Pinfh.  Mr.  Alton  records  its  having  firft  been  in- 
troduced into  the  Britilh  gardens  in  1782,  by  the  late  Dr. 
Hope,  profeffor  of  botany  at  Edinburgh.  This  is  an 
herbaceous  fpecies,  about  a foot  high,  ereft,  fcarcely 
branched,  except  at  the  top,  and  having  more  of  the  afpeft 
of  fome  annual  Euphorbia,  than  of  the  genus  of  which  we 
are  treating.  The  leaves  are  fcattered,  on  fhort  ftalks, 
ereft,  fmooth,  nearly  oval,  about  an  inch  long.  Flowers 
three  or  four  together  in  fmall  umbels,  on  flender,  folitary 
flalks,  either  axillary  or  terminal.  BraBeas  three  or  four 
under  each  umbel,  pale,  lanceolate,  deflexed.  Mr.  Brown 
fays  the  charafter  of  the  fiower  of  this,  the  only  American 
fpecies,  is  between  Fufanus  and  Santalum.  Of  the  fruit  no- 
thing is  known. 

16.  'Ph.  fragile.  Brittle  Thefium.  Linn.  Suppl.  162. 
Willd.  n.  12.  Thunb.  Prodr.  45.  — Leaves  three-edged, 
fomewhat  ovate,  keeled,  decurrent.  Stem  angular.  Flowers 
axillary,  fefGle. — Difeovered  by  Thunberg  at  the  Cape  of 


Good  Hope.  We  have  feen  no  fpecimen  of  this  fpecies. 
It  is  faid  to  have  the  habit  of  a Salfola,  and  to  be  extremely 
brittle.  The  leaves  are  fo  ver)-  fhort,  that  at  firft  fight 
they  feem  to  be  altogether  wanting. 

17.  Th.  paniculatum.  Panicled  Thefium.  Linn.  Mant. 

51.  Willd.  n.  14.  Thunb.  Prodr.  45 Stem  much 

branched ; branches  diffufe,  panicled,  angular,  many-flowered. 

Flowers  fohtary,  ftalked.  Leaves  awl-lhaped From  the 

Cape  of  Good  Hope — The  fem  is  round,  flirubby,  with 
feveral  round  primary  branches,  fubdivided  throughout  into 
many  lateral  and  terminal,  flender,  angular  ones,  repeatedly 
and  irregularly  cloven  and  forked,  bearing  innumerable, 
fmall,  terminal,  ftalked,  [oWtzry  fowers,  each  of  which  is 
fubtended  by  four  or  five  fliarp  awl-fliaped  braBeas,  which 
Linnseus  deferibes  as  an  inferior,  but  not  a proper,  calyx. 
The  real  calyx  is  obtufe  and  five-cleft.  Fruit  like  Coriander- 
feed.  Many  of  the  fowers  are  abortive.  The  leaves  are 
fcattered,  and  for  the  moft  part  very  minute.  Mr.  Brown 
does  not  mention  this  fpecies,  perhaps  from  not  having  been 
able  to  examine  the  infide  of  the  fowers. 

18.  Th.  ericoides.  Heath-like  Thefium.  Herb.  Banks. 
Brown  Prodr.  Nov.  Holl.  v.  i.  353 — Stem  much  branch- 
ed, panicled  ; branches  eredi,  many-flowered.  Flowers 
capitate.  Leaves  lanceolate,  channelled,  decurrent,  acute. 
— Native  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope.  This  has  a round 
flirubby  fem,  with  the  panicled  habit,  and  innumerable 
fmall  fowers,  of  many  Erica.  The  younger  Linnseus  con- 
founded it  very  negligently  with  the  laft,  and  it  feems  to 
have  paffed  undeferibed,  being  only  mentioned  in  Mr. 
Brown’s  work,  by  the  apt  name  it  bears  in  the  Bankfian 
herbarium.  The  leaves  are  pretty  numerous,  minute,  fpread- 
ing,  concave,  broad  at  the  bafe  ; decurrent  at  the  margins 
and  keel.  Flowers  feflile,  two,  three,  or  four,  in  each 
little  terminal  head,  accompanied  by  feveral  imbricated, 
ovate,  keeled,  flieathing  braBeas,  partly  jagged  or  fringed 
at  the  edges.  Thefe  braBeas  evince  the  true  nature  of  what 
Linnseus  terms,  in  the  foregoing,  an  inferior  calyx. 

19.  Th.  amplexicaule.  Heart -leaved  Thefium.  Linn. 

Mant  213.  Willd.  n.  15.  Ait.  n.  3. — “ Clufters  termi- 
nal. Leaves  heart-ftiaped,  feflile.” — Native  of  lofty  hills  at 
the  Cape  of  Good  Hope. — Stem  rather  woody,  ereft,  fome- 
what angular,  four  feet  high,  fmooth.  Leaves  alternate, 
feflile,  clafping  the  ftem,  heart-lhaped,  entire,  rather  acute, 
fmooth,  thickifli,  an  inch  long.  Clufers  terminal,  confift- 
ing  of  minute  fowers,  intermixed  with  large  ovate  braBeas. 
Linnaus.  Neither  Mr.  Brown  nor  profeffor  Thunberg  men- 
tion this  fpecies.  There  is  no  authentic  fpecimen  of  it  in 
the  Linnxan  colleftion,  and  we  are  almoft  convinced  of  its 
being  the  fame  plant  as  the  following.  Willdenow  has  made 
a Angular  miftake  in  copying  the  fpecific  charafter  of  Tk- 
Frifea,  fee  n.  9,  over  again,  for  the  amplexicaule,  whitfh 
ftands  above  it  in  the  Mantifa. 

20.  Th.  euplyorbioides.  Spurge -like  Thefium.  Berg. 

Cap.  74.  Linn.  Mant.  214.  Willd.  n.  17.  Thunb. 
Prodr.  46.  (Planta  africana  frutefeens,  portulacx  foliis, 
Morgfani  Syrorum,  ex  brevi  pediculo  binis,  fimilis  ; Pluk. 
Amalth.  173.) — Stalks  three-flowered,  terminal.  Leaves 
roundifli-ovate,  acute,  flefliy.  Stem  flirubby,  with  alter- 
nate corymbofe  branches. — Native  of  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope.  This  was  adopted  from  Bergius  by  Linnxus,  with- 
out feeing  a fpecimen,  at  leaft  from  that  author.  One  is 
preferved  in  his  own  herbarium,  on  which  he  had  written 
Thefum  capenfe,  which  his  fon  altered  to  euphorbioidts,  con- 
fidering  it  as  the  fame  with  the  plant  of  Bergius.  A fimilar 
fpecimen  lies  in  the  Bankfian  colleftion  for  Th.  amplexicaule. 
Both  names  are  excellent,  but  perhaps  euphorhioides,  as  the 

original 
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mriguiai  one,  ouglit  to  be  preferred.  The  plant  is  of  a 
ilout  fhrubby  habit,  turning  black  in  drying.  Leaves  about 
the  fize  of  the  finger-nail,  alternate,  feffile,  ovate  or  rather 
heart-fhaped,  clafping  the  ftem,  acute,  entire,  flefhy,  fmooth, 
without  rib  or  veins.  Flowers  about  the  tops  of  the  alter- 
nate corymbofe  upper  branches,  enveloped  in  hraBeas,  like 
the  leaves,  but  fmaller.  Tube  of  the  calyx  very  fhort,  and 
ftrongly  angular ; limb  fmooth  within,  except  perhaps  a 
few  minute  hairs  behind  the  Jlamens,  indicated  by  Mr. 
Brown.  Fruit  globofe,  chiefly  angular  at  the  top. 

21.  Th.  trijlorum.  Three-flowered  Thefium.  Linn. 
Suppl.  162.  Willd.  n.  16.  Thunb.  Prodr.  46. — “ Leaves 
lanceolate.  Stem  angular.  Flower-ltalks  axillary,  three- 
forked, compound.” — Gathered  by  Thunberg  at  the  Cape, 
The  jlower-Jlalks  are  three-flowered,  fometimes  divided,  or 
three-cleft,  greatly  divaricated.  Linn,  We  have  met  with 
no  fpecimen  anfwering  to  this  fpecies,  nor  does  Mr.  Brown 
advert  to  it. 

22.  Th.  fplnofum.  Spinous  Thefium.  Linn.  Suppl. 
161.  Willd.  n.  19.  Thunb.  Prodr,  45.  — Leaves  awl- 
fiiaped,  fpinous-pointed,  fpreading,  flefhy,  decurrent. 
Flowers  axillary,  ftalked,  folitary.  — Gathered  by  Thun- 
berg at  the  Cape.  A very  Angular  fpecies,  whofe  woody 
decumbent  Jlem  is  befet  with  numerous,  afcending,  fimple 
branches,  two  or  three  inches  long,  clothed  with  alternate, 
horizontally  projefting,  pungent  leaves,  one-third  of  an 
inch  in  length,  giving  the  plant  the  afpedl  of  an  Ulex. 
Flower-Jlalks  about  as  long  as  the  leaves.  — Mr.  Brown 
places  this  in  his  fedlion  of  fuch  Cape  fpecies  as  have  the 
calyx  internally  naked,  except  a flender  tuft  of  hairs  behind 
each  Jlamen.  With  it  ranges  fquarrofum,  fragile,  JlriBum, 
fphwfmn,  ericoides,  euphorbioides , and  one  unknown  to  us, 
called  fparteum.  The  fedfion  whofe  calyx  is  lined  with  a 
denfe  deflexed  beard,  coniifts  of  Frifea,  fimale,  fpicahim,, 
capitatum,  and  fcabrum,  befides  five  fpecies  unknown  to  us, 
called  crajjifolium,  teretifolium,  debile,  ciliatum,  and  divafi- 
catiim. 

THESMOPHORI A,  &‘crjj.0'p0[ix,  in  Antiquity,  a fefti- 
val  in  honour  of  Ceres,  v/hich  was  celebrated  by  many 
cities  of  Greece  ; but  efpecially  the  Athenians  bbferved  it 
with  great  devotion  and  pomp.  For  the  ceremonies  of  this 
folemnity,  fee  Potter,  Arc’nKol.  Grsec.  tom.  i.  p.  403,  feq. 
See  Cere-alia  and  Eleusinia. 

THESMOTHETiE,  ©tcr/xoQtlai,  an  appellation  given 
to  fix  of  the  nine  Athenian  arclions  ; the  firft  and  chief  of 
the  nine  was  called,  by  way  of  eminence,  archon ; the 
fecond  in  dignity  was  called  bafileus  ; the  third,  polemarchus  ; 
and  the  other  fix,  thef  notheta  : for  an  account  of  v/hofe 
power  and  jurifdidfion,  fee  Potter,  Archaeol.  Grsec.  tom.  i. 
P-  ''ll- 

TFIESPANIS,  in  Ancient  Geography,  a river  of  Afiatic 
Sarmatia  ; the  moiith  of  which,  according  to  Ptol£my,  lay 
between  that  of  Rhernbitus  and  the  town  of  Azara. 

THESPFIATA,  in  Antiquity,  an  appellation 

given  to  oracles.  See  Oracle. 

TFIESPIA,  or  TjiESPiAi,  in  Ancient  Geography,  a town 
of  Boeotia,  fituated  at  the  foot  of  mount  Helicon,  about 
50  fladia  from  the  city  of  Thebes.  The  Tiiebans,  who 
deftroyed  this  city,  fpared  nothing  but  the  facred  monu- 
ments, among  which  were  the  temple  of  Flercules,  which 
was  ferved  by  a prieftefs  reflrifted  to  celibacy  during  her 
whole  life,  and  the  fcatue  of  that  Cupid  (orCupidon), 
fometimes  confounded  witii  the  god  of  love,  which  was 
only  a fhapelefs  Itone  as  it^was  dug  in  the  quarry,  for  thus 
the  obje6fs  of  public  worlhip  were  reprefented  in  ancient 
times.  Praxiteles  is  faid  to  have  formed  a llatue  of  Cupidon 
of  Penthelic  marble ; and  Lyfippus  made  one  of  bronze. 


The  Thefpians  reported,  that  the  ftatue  of  Praxiteles  was 
taken  away  by  Caius,  the  Roman  emperor ; but  others 
fay,  that  it  was  returned  by  Claudius,  and  that  Nero  re- 
moved it  to  Rome,  where  it  was  confumed  by  fire.  This 
ftatue  was  fo  beautiful,  that,  according  to  Cicero,  Thefpia 
was  vifited  merely  for  the  fake  of  feeing  it.  The  Cupidon 
that  exifted  in  the  time  of  Paufanias  was  an  imitation  of 
that  of  Praxiteles  by  Menodorus,  the  Athenian  ; but  here 
were  a Venus  and  Phryne  in  marble,  executed  by  Praxiteles 
himfelf.  In  one  quarter  of  the  city  was  a temple  confe- 
crated  to  Venus  Melenis.  The  theatre  was  a beautiful 
ftrudlure,  ornamented  with  a ftatue  of  Hefiod  m bronze. 
Near  it  was  a Viftory  in  bronze,  and  a chapel  confecrated 
to  the  Mufes,  each  of  which  had  a fmall  ftatue  in  marble. 
At  Thefpia  there  was  a ftatute  of  Venus  in  marble,  made 
by  Praxiteles. 

THESPIADES,  in  Mythology,  an  appellation  given 
to  the  Mufes  from  the  city  of  Thefpia,  where  they  were 
honoured. 

THESPI2E,  in  Ancient  Geography,  a town  of  Thelfaly, 
in  Magnefia. 

THESPIANA,  the  name  of  an.  antidote  intended  for 
internal  abfeeffes. 

THESPIS,  in  Biography,  an  ancient  poet,  and  the  fup- 
pofed  inventor  of  tragedy,  was  born  in  a fmall  borough  of 
Attica,  named  Icaria,  and  he,  as  well  as  Sufarion,  a native  of  the 
fame  place,  appeared  each  at  the  Iiead  of  a company  of  adfors, 
one  on  a kind  of  ftage  and  the  otlier  in  a cart.  Sufarion  at- 
tacked the  vices  and  abfurdities  of  his  time,  and  reprefented 
his  firft  pieces  towards  the  year  580  B.C.  Thefpis  treated 
nobler  fubje6fs,  which  he  drew  from  hiftory  : he  appeared 
fome  years  after  Sufarion,  made  his  firft  attempts  in  tragedy, 
and  afted  his  Alceftis  in  the  year  536  B.C.  He  was 
followed  in  this  fpecies  of  drama  by  aEfehylus,  Sopho- 
cles, and  Euripides.  Thefpis  having  obferved  at  the  fefti- 
vals,  in  which  before  his  time  hymns  only  were  fung,  one 
of  the  fingers,  mounted  on  a table,  forming  a kind  of  dia- 
logue with  the  chorus,  took  the  hint  of  introducing  into  his 
tragedies  an  adtor,  who  by  fimple  recitals,  introduced  at 
intervals,  fljould  relieve  the  chorus,  divide  the  adlion,  and 
render  it  more  interefting.  This  innovation,  together  with 
fome  other  liberties  in  which  he  indulged  himfelf,  alarmed 
Solon,  the  legillator  of  Athens,  who  condemned  a fpecies 
of  compofition,  in  which  the  ancient  traditions  were  dil- 
guifed  by  fiftion.  “ If  we  applaud  falfehood  in  our  public 
exhibitions,”  faid  he  to  Thefpis,  “ we  lhall  foon  find  that 
it  will  infinuate  itfelf  into  our  moft  facred  engagements.” 

Tlie  excefiive  approbation  and  delight  with  which  both 
the  city  and  country  received  the  pieces  of  Thefpis  and 
Sufarion,  at  once  juitified  and  rendered  ufelefs  the  fufpicious 
forefight  of  Solon  ; the  poets,  who  till  that  time  had  only 
exercifed  their  genius  in  dithyrambics  and  licentious  fatire, 
llruck  with  the  elegant  forms  which  thefe  fpecies  of  com- 
pofition began  to  alfume,  dedicated  their  talents  to  tragedy 
and  comedy.  See  Tragedy. 

Thefpis,  according  to  the  defeription  of  Horace,  ex- 
tended his  plan  farther  than  the  introduftion  of  a fingle 
aftor  in  the  intervals  between  the  fongs  of  the  chorus,  to 
the  reprefentation  of  fome  fable  by  aftors  on  a kind  of 
moveable  ftage,  who  alternately  fung  and  played,  with  their 
faces  ftained  by  the  lees  of  wine. 

“ Ignotum  tragicE  genus  invenifle  Camoenae 
Dicitur,  et  plauftris  vexifle  poemata  Thefpis, 

Quae  canerent  agercntque  peruncdi  fsecibus  ora.” 

Art.  Poet. 

Some  writers  have  mentioned  three  pieces  of  Thefpis, 
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viz.  “ The  Contefl  of  Pelias  or  Phorbas “ The  Sacred 
Youths  and  “ Pentheus.”  Socrates  fays  that  he  repre- 
fented  tragedies  in  the  6ift  Olympiad,  long  after  Solon’s 
death.  Travels  of  Anacharhs,  vol.  vi.  8vo. 

THESPIUS,  in  Ancient  Geography,  a river  of  Greece, 
in  Boeotia. 

THESPROTI,  a people  of  Epirus,  wdio  inhabited 
Thefprotia,  in  the  vicinity  of  the  Ambraciates  ; and  formed 
one  nation  with  the  Chaonians.  They  derived  their  name 
from  Thefprotus,  the  fon  of  Pelafgus,  who  was  the  fon  of 
Lycaon,  and  who  was  the  firll  that  condufted  the  Pelafgi 
into  Epirus. 

THESPROTI  A,  or  Tiiesprotis,  a fmall  country  of 
Epirus,  S.  of  Chaonia,  having  to  the  E.  the  lake  Am- 
bracius  and  Ambracia,  and  to  the  S.  the  fea.  This  coun- 
try was  watered  by  three  rivers,  which  ran  from  W.  to  E, 
viz.  Thiamis,  Cocytus,  and  Acheron. 

THESSALIA,  Thessaly,  a celebrated  country  of 
Greece.  This  country,  comprifmg  Magnefia  and  other 
fmall  dihrifts  which  have  particular  denominations,  is 
bounded  to  the  E.  by  the  fea,  to  the  N.  by  mount  Olym- 
pus, to  the  W.  by  mount  Pindus,  and  to  the  S.  by  mount 
Oeta.  From  thefe  permanent  boundaries  branch  out  other 
chains  of  mountains  and  hills,  that  wind  through  the 
country,  occafionally  embracing  fertile  plains,  which,  from 
their  form,  and  the  manner  in  which  they  are  inclofed,  re- 
femble  vaft  amphitheatres.  Opulent  cities  are  feated  on 
the  heights  that  encircle  thefe  plains  ; and  the  whole  coun- 
try IS  watered  by  rivers  falling  in  general  into  the  Peneus, 
which,  before  it  lofes  itfelf  in  the  fea,  flows  through  the 
famous  valley  of  Tempe.  The  Aphidanus,  or  Apidanus, 
proceeded  from  the  S.  where  was  Dolopia,  afeended  north- 
ward (fee  Peneus),  traverfed  the  plains  of  Pharfalia  in 
the  Theflaliotide,  and  difeharged  itfelf  into  the  Alpheus, 
W.  of  LarilTa.  (See  Apidano. ) The  Oncheftus,  or 
Onfehones,  took  its  rife  S.  of  Lariffa,  pafled  by  the  Palus 
Boebeis,  and  after  having  received  the  Naurus,  difeharged 
itfelf  into  the  Pelafgic  gOlf,  between  Demetrius  on  the 
left  and  Pagafas  on  the  right.  The  Sperchius  commenced 
S.W.  in  an  angle  which  was  formed  by  the  chains  of  Pin- 
dus with  thofe  of  mount  Oeta,  afeended  N.E.,  watered 
Sperchium,  turned  to  the  E.,  and  having  pafled  Hypata,  re- 
ceived the  Achelous  of  Theffaly,  which  proceeded  from 
mount  Othrys,  and  being  joined  hy  the  Lamina,  difeharged 
itfelf  into  the  Maliac  or  Lamiac  gulf.  The  country  was 
marlhy,  and  abounded  with  a variety  of  plants,  fome  of  which 
were  medicinal  and  fanative,  and  others  venomous  and  per- 
nicious. The  knowledge  of  their  different  properties 
caufed  the  Theflalians  to  be  regarded  as  a clafs  of  for- 
cerers,  who  polfefled  the  art  of  producing  fupernatural 
effefts.  Tlie  principal  people  of  Theffaly  were  the 
jEthices,  fituated  towards  the  N.W.,  whofe  chief  town  was 
Oxinia,  near  a lake  that  lay  between  fmall  chains  of  moun- 
tains; — the  Pelagoni  Tripoliti,  in  a kind  of  hollow  terri- 
tory, feparated  from  Macedonia  by  a chain  of  mountains, 
called  Cambrunii  montes  ; denominated  Tripolitans  on  ac- 
count of  their  three  towns,  Dolicha,  Pythium,  and  Azo- 
rus  : in  the  eaftern  part  of  this  territory  was  the  Afeuris 
palus,  or  marfh  Afeuri ; — the  Perrhasbi,  lying  S.  of  the 
mountains  which  formed  this  territory,  and  extending  from 
W.  to  E.,  the  N.  of  the  Peneus : — S.  of  the  Peneus,  to- 
wards the  W.,  was  the  Eftiaeotis,  watered  by  the  rivers  Ion 
and  Thoeus,  and  bounded  W.  and  S.  by  mount  Pindus : 
its  mofl  confiderable  towns  being  Gomphi,  Trica,  Pel- 
linoeum,  and  Pharcadon  ; — the  Pelafgiotis,  towards  the  E., 
having  the  Peneus  to  the  N.  and  commencing  W.  from  the 
Apidanus,  which  received  the  Enipeus,  that  pafled  to  Phar- 


fala  : the  principal  towns  of  this  part  of  Theffaly  were 
Lariffa,  reckoned  the  capital  of  Theffaly  ; Pharfala,  one  of 
the  largeft  and  mofl  opulent  towns,  now  Pharfalia,  Scotufla, 
Cranon,  &c.  : — the  Theffaliotis  being  to  the  S.  and  watered 
by  the  Enipeus  in  the  lower  part  of  its  cottrfe,  and  having 
to  the  S.  m.ount  Othrys,  and  to  the  S.AV.  Dolopia ; its 
principal  town  was  Melitasa  upon  the  Enipeus: — the 
Phthiotis,  towards  the  S.E.,  terminating  in  a peninfula, 
and  watered  by  the  Sperchius  and  Achelous ; its  princi- 
pal towns  were  Pheras,  to  the  N. ; Thaumaci,  to  the  W., 
commanding  one  of  the  finefl  profpe6ls  in  Greece  ; Alos 
and  Lamia,  towards  the  middle  ; Phalara,  at  the  bottom 
of  the  Amaliac  gulf ; in  the  peninfula,  Thebae,  Lariffa, 
Cremafla  and  Echinus  : at  the  extremity  the  port  of  Aphe- 
tx,  and  S.E.  Heraclea  Trachina,  the  road  from  which 
led  to  the  flraits  of  Thermopyla  ; which  fee.  Magnefia  was 
feparated  from  the  fea  by  mount  Pelion : here  were  the 
towns  of  Demetrias  and  lolcos,  and  S.E.,  on  the  eaftern 
coaft,  the  town  of  Magnefia, -and  at  the  extremity  of  the 
peninfula  to  the  S.W.  the  town  of  Antium.  At  the  bot- 
tom of  the  Pelafgiotic  gulf  were  the  two  fmall  iflands  of  Deu- 
calion and  Pyrrha.  Dolopia  lay  towards  Attolia,  and  con- 
tained no  confiderable-towns.  The  extremity  of  the  S.E.  of 
Magnefia  was  terminated  by  the  promontory  Sepias,  where 
the  fleet  of  Xerxes  was  battered  by  a tempeft.  The  town 
of  Gonnus,  at  the  entrance  of  the  valley  of  Tempe,  was 
the  key  of  Theffaly  on  the  fide  of  Macedonia,  as  the  poll  of 
Thermopylse  was  on  the  fide  of  Phocis.  See  Thessaly. 

The  feveral  nations  which  we  have  recounted,  as  pro- 
perly Theffalian,  were  formerly  governed  by  kings,  but 
after  various  revolutions  became  for  the  moll  part  fubjeft 
to  an  oligarchy.  The  Hates  and  the  towns  were  independent 
of  each  other.  The  confederacy  of  the  Theflalians,  pro- 
perly fo  called,  was  the  moll  pov.^erful  of  all,  both  from  the 
number  of  towns  pertaining  to  it,  and  from  the  acceflion  of 
the  Magnefians  and  Perrhsebians  which  were  brought  almoft 
under  complete  fubjedlion.  There  were  fome  free  cities, 
unconnefted  with  any  of  the  Hates.  The  Theffalians 
could  bring  into  the  field  an  army  of  6ooo  horfe  and  10,000 
infantry,  exclufively  of  their  archers,  who  were  excellent, 
and  who  from  their  infancy  were  accuftomed  to  draw  the 
bow.  The  Theffalians  are  faid  to  have  been  the  firll  who 
managed  horfes  with  the  bit,  and  ufed  them  in  battle;  and 
hence,  it  is  faid,  originated  the  tradition  that  a race  of  crea- 
tures, called  centaurs,  half  horfe  and  half  man,  formerly 
exilled  in  Theffaly.  This  country  produced  wine,  oil,  and 
fruit  of  different  kinds.  The  land  has  been  reprefented  to 
be  fo  rich,  that  the  corn  grew  too  fall,  if  it  were  not  cut, 
or  flieep  turned  in  to  graze  upon  it.  They  carried  on  a con- 
fiderable commerce  in  corn.  The  Theffalians,  though  they 
boalled  of  their  liberty,  were  the  firll  to  reduce  Greeks  to 
flavery.  Amongft  them  they  had  a prodigious  number  of 
Haves,  known  by  the  name  of  Peneftse.  Thefe  people  are 
very  hofpitable  to  ftrangers,  and  treat  them  magnificently. 
In  their  drefs  and  houfes  luxury  is  confpicuous  ; and  at 
their  entertainments  they  hire  dancing  girls  to  amufe  them. 
They  are  reckoned  paflionate  and  turbulent,  and  very  dif- 
ficult to  be  governed  ; and  they  are  reproached  with  infin- 
cerity  and  falfehood.  They  have  cultivated  poetry  from 
their  moll  early  ages,  and  pretend  that  Theffaly  gave  birth 
to  Thamyris,  Orpheus,  Linus,  and  many  others  who  lived 
in  the  heroic  age  ; but  fince  that  period,  they  have  produced 
no  writer  nor  any  celebrated  artill.  They  were  much  ad- 
didled  to  dancing  ; and  in  fome  places  generals  or  magif- 
trates  were  called  chiefs  of  the  dance.  Their  mufic  ob- 
ferves  a medium  between  the  Doric  and  Ionic,  and  accord- 
ingly harmonizes  with  the  charadler  and  manners  of  the 
j;  country. 
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country.  They  have  never  on  any  occafion  killed  llorks, 
and  the  fame  punilhment  was  inflifted  on  a perfon  who 
killed  one  of  thefe  birds  as  if  he  had  taken  away  the  life  of 
a man.  This  law,  it  is  faid,  was  founded  on  the  circum- 
ftance,  that  llorks  had  freed  Theffaly  from  the  enormous 
ferpents  which  formerly  infelled  it. 

THESSALICUM  SEDiLE,theThelfalian  chair, fo  called 
from  Theffaly,  where  chairs  of  this  figure  were  moft  in  ufe  ; 
it  is  recommended  by  Hippocrates,  Lib.  de  Art.  in  place  of 
a machine  for  reducing  a recent  luxation  of  the  Ihoulder- 
bone.  The  back  of  this  chair  is  perpendicular  to  the  feat, 
as  Galen  tells  us,  by  which  conllruClion  it  is  diftinguilhed, 
and  accommodated  to  the  operation. 

THESSALIOTIS.  See  Thessalia. 

THESSALON,  in  Geography,  a river  of  Canada,  which 
runs  into  lake  Huron,  N.  lat.  49°  6'.  W.  long.  82°  8'. 

THESSALONIANS,  Epfftles  to,  in  Scripture  Hijlory. 
See  Epistle. 

THESSALONICA,  in  Ancient  Geography,  a town  of 
Macedonia,  fituated  on  the  Thermaic  gulf ; and  built  on 
the  declivity  of  a mountain  in  the  form  of  an  amphitheatre, 
the  fummit  of  which  was  defended  by  a caftle  of  great  ex- 
tent. Strabo  fays  that  it  was  named  “ Therma,”  and  that 
it  was  only  a village  ; that  Caffander  augmented  it  confider- 
ably,  and  tranfported  hither  the  inhabitants  of  fome  neigh- 
bouring cities,  and  gave  it  the  name  of  Theffalonica,  that 
of  his  wife,  the  filler  of  Alexander  the  Great.  In  the  year 
168  B.C.,  Macedonia  was  divided  into  four  parts,  and 
Theffalonica  was  the  capital  of  the  fecond  part.  Its  go- 
vernment was  regulated  by  magiftrates,  called  “ Political.” 
Under  the  Greek  empire  it  continued  to  be  governed  by  a 
fenate.  Cicero,  during  his  exile,  paffed  fome  time  at  Thef- 
falonica. This  city  had  feveral  divinities,  and  alfo  empe- 
rors, who  were  objefts  of  public  worlliip.  Jupiter  was  the 
principal ; Apollo  was  alfo  reprefented  on  its  monuments  ; 
and  the  Cabiri  had  a temple  in  Theffalonica.  The  Cabirian 
and  Pyrrhic  games  were  exhibited  in  this  city  in  honour  of 
the  Cabiri,  and  the  Olympic  games  were  celebrated  in  ho- 
nour of  Jupiter.  That  rich  and  powerful  city  had,  for  its 
fpeftacles  and  the  amufement  of  the  citizens,  an  amphithea- 
tre for  the  combats  of  gladiators,  and  a circus  for  the  pub- 
lic games.  The  emperors  Valerian  and  Gallienus  gave  it 
the  title  of  a colony.  It  had  alfo  the  title  of  Ncocorus, 
The  modern  name  of  Theffalonica  is  Sahnica  or  Saloniki. 
(which  fee.)  Although  there  are  different  routes  by  which 
goods  are  tranfported  from  Macedonia  into  the  Auftrian 
dominions,  the  bell,  fays  Dr.  Holland  in  his  Travels  into 
Albania,  &c.  is  through  Bulgaria,  by  Widin  and  Offovo, 
where  it  enters  the  Auftrian  territory,  and  is  thence  conti- 
nued through  the  Bannat  by  Temefwar,  Pell,  Raab  to 
Vienna.  The  goods  landed  at  Salonica  are  made  up  in 
packages  of  14  hundred  weight,  and  two  of  thefe  are  the 
load  of  a horfe.  The  cavalcades  for  this  inland  journey 
confift  often  of  200  or  300,  and  fometimes  of  1000  horfes. 
The  property  fo  tranfported,  at  a moderate  eftimate, 
might  be  worth  30,000/.  on  its  arrival  in  Germany.  The 
time  occupied  between  Salonica  and  Vienna  was  in  general 
thirty-five  days,  exclufive  of  the  quarantine  at  Offovo,  which 
fometimes  took  place.  The  cavalcades  ufually  travel  eight 
hours  in  the  twenty-four. 

THESSALY,  or  Janna,  in  Geography,  a province  of 
European  Turkey,  bounded  on  the  N.  by  Macedonia,  on 
the  E-  by  the  Archipelago,  on  the  S.  by  Livadia,  and  on 
the  W.  by  Livadia  and  Epire,  anciently  called  Thejfalia, 
Pelafgia,  and  Pyrrhxa,  (fee  Tiie.s.salia,)  and  now  by  the 
Turks  Janna.  It  was  fometimes  annexed  to  Macedonia, 
and  fometimes  feparated  from  it.  The  celebrated  mount 
VoL.  XXXV. 


Pindus,  now  Meffova,  or  Meffo  Novo,  feparated  it  froiri 
Epirus,  or  a part  of  the  prefent  Albania.  Amongft  its 
once  celebrated  twenty-four  mountains,  the  moft  remark- 
able are  Olympus,  Pelion,  and  Offa.  Here  are  alfo  fitu- 
ated the  plains  of  Pharfalia,  and  the  delightful  valley  of 
Tempe.  The  country  is  extremely  fertile,  and  retains  its 
ancient  charafter  in  this  refpedl.  It  produces  oranges,  ci- 
trons, lemons,  pomegranates,  very  fweet  grapes,  excellent 
figs  and  melons,  almionds,  olives,  cotton,  and  chefnuts, 
which  take  their  name  from  Caftanea  in  Magneiia.  The 
modern  Theffalians  are  a well-made  fpirited  people.  The 
moft  remarkable  places  in  the  country  are  Lariffa  and 
Janna.  See  Thessalia. 

THESTIA,  in  Ancient  Geography,  a town  of  Epirus,  in 
Acarnania — Alfo,  a river  of  the  Peloponnefus,  in  La- 
conia. 

THESTIDION,  a town  of  Greece,  in  Theffaly. 

THESTIS,  a town  which  belonged  to  the  Arabs. — 

Alfo,  a town  of  Africa,  in  Libya .Alfo,  a fountain  of 

Africa,  in  the  Cyrenaica,  near  Irafa. 

THETA,  ©,  among  the  Ancients,  one  of  the  Greek 
letters.  It  was  ufed  as  a mark  on  the  ballots  of  judges, 
by  which  they  condemned  the  perfon  to  death,  it  being 
the  firft  letter  of  the  word  ©xvaro,-,  death.  Whence  it  had 
the  epithet  of  niger  aud  infelix,  thus  : 

“ O multum  ante  alias  iiffelix  litera  theta.” 

THETES,  ©MTEf,  in  Antiquity,  the  loweft  clafs  of  peo- 
ple at  Athens.  Arillides  repealed  Solon’s  law  by  which 
the  thetes  were  made  incapable  of  bearing  any  office  in  the 
government. 

THETFORD,  in  Geography,  an  ancient  borough  and 
market-town,  partly  in  the  hundred  of  Shropham,  and 
county  of  Norfolk,  and  partly  in  the  hundred  of  Lackford, 
in  the  comity  of  Suffolk,  England,  is  fituated  at  the  diftance 
of  28  miles  S.W.  from  Norwich,  and  80  miles  N.N.E. 
from  London.  It  was  a place  of  confiderable  confequenee 
at  an^arly  period. 

Thetford,  called  in  the  Saxon  Chronicle  Theodfprd,  has 
an  acknowledged  claim  of  having  been  once  the  feat  of  the 
Eall  Anglian  kings.  Being  the  metropolis  of  that  portion 
of  the  heptarchy,  it  became  fubjeft  to  the  ravages  of  the 
Danes,  by  whom  it  was  repeatedly  laid  in  alhes.  From 
numerous  coins,  it  is  evident  that  there  was  a mint  at 
Thetford  from  the  time  of  Athelftan  to  the  reign  of  king 
John.  At  the  eaftern  extremity  of  the  town  are  fome  ex- 
tenfive  remains  of  fortifications,  confifting  of  a large  artifi- 
cial mount,  or  keep,  with  lofty  banks  and  deep  ditches. 
Thefe  fortifications  were  probably  firft  formed  by  the  early 
kings  of  Eaft  Anglia,  and  the  keep  an  addition,  made  fub- 
fequent  to  the  Norman  conqueft.  Eaft  of  the  mount  is  a 
large  area,  or  place  of  arms,  three  hundred  feet  fquare. 
The  mount  is  about  one  hundred  feet  in  height,  and  nine 
hundred  and  eighty -four  feet  in  circumference,  at  the  bafe. 
The  Dope  is  extremely  fteep  ; and  yet  no  traces  remain  of 
any 'path  or  fteps  for  the  purpofe  of  carrying  up  machines 
or  weighty  ammunition. 

In  the  Conqueror’s  time,  Herfaft  having  removed  the 
epifcopal  fee  from  North  Elmham  to  Thetford,  the  latter 
became  the  head  of  the  Eaft  Anglian  diocefe  ; but  in  the 
fucceeding  reign,  the  fee  was  transferred  to  Norwich.  The 
ruins  of  ecclefiaftical  and  other  buildings  ftrongly  point  out 
the  ancient  fplendour  of  this  town.  At  one  period  it  is 
faid  to  have  had  twenty  churches,  anfwerable  to  the  number 
of  parilhes,  and  eight' monafteries,  befides  other  religious 
and  charitable  foundations.  But  of  thefe,  the  names  only  of 
fome  remain  ; and  of  others,  a few  dilapidated  walls  ferve 
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to  mark  their  fcites.  Of  the  twenty  churches,  tliree  only  are 
preferved  ; St.  Peter’s,  and  St.  Cuthbert’s,  on  the  Norfolk 
fide  of  the  river ; and  St.  Mary  the  Lefs  on  the  Suffolk 
fide.  St.  Peter’s,  commonly  called  the  Black  church,  from 
its  being  conftrufted  chiefly  of  flint,  confifls  of  a chancel, 
nave,  two  aiflee,  and  a tower.  The  latter  was  rebuilt  in 
1789,  when  a great  part  of  the  church  was  alfo  re-edified. 
The  battlements  on  the  fouth  fide,  and  the  buttreffes,  are 
decorated  with  allufive  ornaments  and  large  letters  inlaid  in 
the  flint  work. 

The  Nunnery  was  founded  by  Uvius,  the  firfl  abbot  of 
St.  Edmund’s  Bury,  in  the  reign  of  king  Canute  ; in  com- 
memoration of  the  number  of  perfons  who  fell  at  Snaref- 
hill,  near  this  town,  in  the  fanguinary  conflidl  between  king 
Edmund’s  army  and  the  forces  under  the  Dani/h  leaders 
Ingwar  and  Ubba.  A few  monks  were  placed  in  this 
monaftery,  which  was  then  confidered  as  a cell  to  Bury 
Abbey.  In  the  year  1176,  the  monks,  being  reduced  to 
two,  refigned,  by  the  requeft  of  the  abbot  of  Bury,  who 
placed  in  their  Head  a convent  of  nuns,  who  had  previoufly 
refided  at  Lynn.  At  the  diffolution,  the  revenues  and  fcite 
were  granted  to  fir  Richard  Fulmerfton,  who  made  this 
houfe  his  refidence.  It  was  afterwards  let  to  a farmer,  and 
fome  years  fince  the  greater  part  was  taken  down  : a new 
farm-houfe  was  built  of  the  materials,  and  the  conventual 
church  converted  into  a barn.  Some  of  the  walls,  with 
buttreffes,  wnndows,  &c.  ftill  remain. 

The  Priory  or  Ahhey  was  founded  by  Roger  Bigod,  in  the 
year  1104,  for  monks  of  the  Cluniac  order.  This  was  a 
peculiarly  privileged  houfe  ; for  other  Cluniac  monafteries 
were  fubjeft  to  have  their  revenues  feized,  on  a war  break- 
ing out  between  England  and  France,  becaufe  being  de- 
pendant on  the  abbey  of  Clugny,  in  Burgundy,  the  monks 
were  confidered  as  foreigners  ; but  the  religious  perfons  of 
this  monaftery  were  naturalized,  and  treated  as  other  fub- 
jefts  of  the  realm.  At  the  fupprefiion  the  revenues  were 
granted  to  the  duke  of  Norfolk,  and  are  now  the  property 
of  lord  Petre.  The  ancient  gateway,  conftrufted  with 
freeftone  and  black  flint,  with  parts  of  the  church,  &c.  ftill 
remain.  This  monaftery  had  been  the  burial-place  of  the 
feveral  noble  families  who  had  fuccefllvely  borne  the  title  of 
earls  of  Norfolk. 

St.  Aujlin’s  Friary  was  founded  by  John  of  Gaunt,  duke 
of  Lancafter,  in  the  year  1387,  for  friars  mendicant  of  the 
Auguftine  order.  The  fcite,  granted  to  fir  Richard  Ful- 
merfton, is  ftill  called  the  Friar’s  Clofe. 

The  Monajlery  of  St.  Sepulchre  was  founded  in  1 1 09,  by 
William,  earl  of  Warren  and  Surrey,  for  canons  of  the 
Auguftine  order,  and  additionally  endowed  by  king 
Henry  II.  The  fcite  is  ftill  called  Canons  : part  of  the  con- 
ventual church,  yet  ftanding,  has  long  fince  been  ufed  as  a 
barn.  The  gate  of  the  porter’s  lodge,  and  fome  other  parts 
of  the  buildings,  remain.  Of  the  other  four  religious  lioufes, 
no  veftiges  are  now  left.  In  the  Suffolk  part  of  the  town, 
near  St.  Mary’s  church,  is  a free  grammar-fchool.  In  the 
year  1566,  fir  Richard  Fulmerfton  bequeathed  property  for 
the  ereilion  of  a free-fchool,  with  dwelling-houfes  and  fala- 
ries  for  a mafter  and  uflier  ; and  alfo  habitations  and  weekly 
penfions  for  two  poor  men  and  two  poor  women.  The 
benevolent  defign  of  the  donor,  however,  was  not  carried 
into  effeft  till  the  time  of  James  I.,  when  it  was  enadled  by 
authority  of  parliament,  that  there  ftiould  be  for  ever  a free 
grammar-fchool  and  hofpital ; and  that  the  mafter,  uftier,  and 
the  four  poor  people,  ftiould  be  a body  politic,  under  the 
title  of  “ The  mafter  and  fellows  of  the  fchool  and  hofpital 
at  Thetford,  founded  by  king  James  the  Firft,  according  to 
the  will  of  fir  Richard  Fulmerfton,  knt.” 


Thetford,  though  a very  ancient  burgh,  is  comparatively 
a modern  corporation.  In  the  time  of  the  Conqueror,  the 
town  was  governed  by  a conful  and  other  inferior  officers. 
Not  being  a free  burgh,  it  fuffered  greatly  at  times  by  the 
oppreffion  of  the  officers  nominated  by  the  crown.  But  in 
the  year  1573,  queen  Elizabeth  granted  a charter,  by  which 
a mayor,  ten  aldermen,  twenty  common-councilmen,  a re- 
corder, town-clerk,  fword-bearer,  and  two  ferjeants  at  mace, 
conftitute  the  corporation.  The  mayor  for  the  time  being 
is  clerk  of  the  market,  and  in  the  y’^ear  after  his  mayoralty 
officiates  as  coroner.  The  corporation  had  alfo  permilfiou 
to  fend  two  burgeffes  to  parliament,  “ provided  they  were 
difcrect  and  honeft  men,  and  were  elected  at  the  expence  of 
the  borough.”  This  charter  was  fuiTcndered  to  the 
crown  in  the  thirty-fourth  year  of  Charles  II.,  and  a very 
imperfeft  one  obtained  in  its  ftead.  But  in  1692  an  order 
was  procured  from  the  court  of  chancery  for  cancelling  the 
furrender,  and  procuring  a tranfeript  of  the  charter  granted 
by  Elizabeth,  under  which  the  town  is  at  prefent  governed. 
Thetford  has  been  honoured  with  the  prefence  of  many  of 
our  fovereigns,  particularly  Henry  I.  and  II.  Several 
charters,  granted  by  the  former,  bear  date  from  this 
town.  When  the  manor  fell  with  the  duchy  of  Lancafter, 
of  which  it  formed  a parcel,  to  the  crown,  the  ancient  feat 
of  the  earls  Warren  became  the  royal  palace.  This  was 
rebuilt  in  the  time  of  queen  Elizabeth,  who  occafionally  re- 
fided here.  King  James  I.  made  it  one  of  his  hunting 
feats  ; but  being  difgufted  with  the  abrupt  remonftrance  of 
a farmer,  over  whofe  lands  he  had  been  hunting,  he  gave  the 
palace  to  fir  Philip  Wodehoufe : it  has  been  rebuilt,  and  is 
now  the  property  of  a private  gentleman ; but  ftill  bears 
the  appellation  of  the  “ King’s  Houfe.”  The  old  guildhall 
or  council-houfe  being  in  a dilapidated  condition,  fir  Jofeph 
Williamfon,  fecretary  of  ftate  to  king  Charles  II.,  erefted 
at  his  own  expence  the  prefent  council-chamber,  and  the 
apartment  for  the  juries.  Thetford  has  been  much  im- 
proved within  the  laft  twenty  years.  A new  bridge  has 
been  built,  the  principal  ftreet  paved,  and  feveral  handfome 
houfes  have  been  erefted.  The  navigation  of  the  river  has 
been  attended  to,  and  by  this  communication  fome  mer- 
cantile bufinefs  is  tranfafted  in  the  com  and  coal  trade. 
Five  fairs  are  held  annually,  and  a market  weekly  on 
Saturdays  ; but,  compared  with  its  former  greatnefs,  it  is 
now  a very  inconfiderable  place.  The  population  in  the 
return  of  the  year  181 1,  was  ftated  to  be  2450,  occupying 
530  houfes. 

Near  to  Thetford  is  a mineral  fpring,  the  waters  of  which 
poffefs  confiderable  virtues,  though  their  celebrity  has  by 
no  means  been  commenfuratc  with  their  acknowledged  ef- 
ficacy. Thomas  Paine,  well  known  for  his  political  and 
theological  trafts,  was  a native  of  this  town,  and  received 
his  education  in  the  grammar-fchool. — Blomefield’s  Effay 
towards  a Topographical  Hiftory  of  Norfolk,  Vol.  ii. 
Beauties  of  England  and  Wales,  vol.  xi.  by  John  Britton, 
F.S.A.  Hiftory,  See.  of  Thetford,  by  Thomas  Martin, 
4to. 

Thetford,  a town  of  the  United  States,  in  the  county 
of  Orange,  Vermont ; 10  miles  N.  of  Hanover  ; containing 
1735  inhabitants. 

THETIS,  in  Mythology,  the  name  of  the  moft  beautiful 
of  the  Nereids. 

THEVACOURCHY,  in  Geography,  a town  of  Hin- 
dooftan,  in  tlie  Carnatic  ; 20  miles  W.S.W.  of  Tiagar. 

THEUDORIA,  in  Ancient  Geography,  a town  of 
Achaia,  from  wliich  the  Macedonians  were  driven  by  the 
Romans. 

THEUDURUM,  a town  of  Lower  Germany,  on  the 
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route  from  Colonia  Trajanato  Colonia  Agrippina,  between 
Mederiacum  and  Coriovallum.  Anton.  Itin. 

THEVEN,  in  Geography,  a town  of  Perfia,  in  the  pro- 
vince of  Lariftan  ; 40  miles  E.  of  Lar, 

THEVENARD,  Gabriel  Vincent,  of  Paris,  in  Bio- 
graphy, born  in  1669,  became  in  the  operas  of  Lulli  the  firll 
finger  and  adlor  of  his  time.  He  had  a tenor  voice,  which 
made  the  public  forget  that  of  Beaumavielle  ; it  was  fono- 
rous,  mellow,  and  extenfive  in  compafs.  He  fung  a little 
through  the  throat,  but  by  dint  of  art,  he  found  the  means 
of  rendering  this  little  deleft  even  agreeable.  His  appear- 
ance on  the  ftage  was  dignified,  and  his  performance  won- 
derful i It  was  to  him  that  the  prefent  manner  (1780)  of 
fpeaking  recitative  is  due.  He  excelled  above  all  in  finging 
at  table  ; nor  has  he  ever  been  furpafied  in  that  talent,  ex- 
cept by  De  Chafie  and  Jeliote,  who  fo  many  years  delighted 
their  friends. 

He  fung  more  than  forty  years  at  the  Opera,  and  only 
retired  in  the  year  1730.  He  was  more  than  fixty  years 
old,  when,  feeing  a beautiful  female  flipper  in  a Ihoemaker’s 
Ihop,  he  fell  violently  in  love,  unfight,  unfeen,  with  the 
perfon  for  whom  it  was  made  ; and  having  difcovered  the 
lady,  married  her,  after  obtaining  the  confent  of  an  uncle  on 
whom  flie  was  dependent,  with  the  alTillance  of  many  bot- 
tles of  wine  which  they  cracked  together  with  the  utmofl: 
cordiality,  and  which  Thevenard  meliorated  with  the  charms 
of  his  voice. 

He  died  at  Paris  in  1741,  at  the  age  of  72.  Thevenard 
was  the  caufe  of  the  duke  d’Antin  quitting  the  manage- 
ment of  the  opera.  This  finger  having  a penfion  offered 
him  for  his  fervices,  found  it  fo  inconfiderable,  that  he  re- 
fufed  to  accept  of  it,  faying  it  was  only  fit  for  his  footman. 
The  duke,  piqued  at  this  infolence,  would  have  fent  him  to 
prifon  ; but  it  having  been  reprefented  to  him  that  the 
public  would  fuffer  by  his  abfence,  he  facrificed  to  this  con- 
fideration  his  refentment ; but  determining  to  have  nothing 
more  to  do  with  fuch  people,  he  quitted  the  fuperintend- 
ance  of  the  opera.  Laborde. 

THEVENOT,  John,  a traveller  in  the  Levant,  was 
born  in  Lorraine,  and  after  repeated  journies,  died  in  Perfia 
in  1667.  He  is  faid  to  have  introduced  the  ufe  of  coffee 
into  France.  His  “Voyage in  Afia”  was publifliedin  1664, 
which  is  a work  confiderably  efteemed,  and  has  been  often 
re-edited.  The  Amfterdam  edition  in  i2mo.,  1727,  is  com- 
prifed  in  5 vols.  Nouv.  Dift.  Hiilor. 

Thevenot,  Nicholas  Melchisedec,  a writer  of  travels, 
was  born  in  1621,  probably  at  Paris,  and  having  finilhed  his 
ftudies,  indulged  his  propenfity  for  vifiting  foreign  countries, 
confining  himfelf  chiefly  to  various  parts  of  Europe.  Some 
perfons  have  given  him  the  credit  of  being  a great  linguill, 
but  this  is  difputed  by  Huet,  who  was  perfonally  ac- 
quainted with  him.  The  refult  of  his  obfervations  and  in- 
quiries was  publiflied  in  a “ Colleftion  of  Voyages  and 
Travels,”  eomprifed  in  4 vols.  fol.  from  1663  to  1672. 
Thevenot  was  a great  colleftor  of  books,  confifting  of  more 
than  2000  volumes,  in  which  the  royal  library,  of  which 
he  was  keeper,  was  deficient.  Nointel,  on  returning  from 
his  embafl'y  to  Conftantinople,  enriched  this  colleftion  by  a 
prefent  of  his  marbles,  infcriptions,  and  bas-reliefs.  He 
died  in  1692.  From  various  MSS.  in  the  royal  library,  he 
had  compiled  “The  Works  of  Ancient  Mathematicians,” 
an  edition  of  which  was  publiflied  after  his  death.  Moreri. 
Huet. 

THEVET,  Andrew,  a traveller  and  writer,  was  born 
at  Angouleme  in  1502  ; and  being  defirous  of  vifiting 
foreign  countries,  he  obtained,  by  the  intereft  of  the  cardinal 
of  Lorraine,  an  opportunity  of  going  to  Jerufalem.  His 


travels  in  the  Levant  occupied  him  from  1549  to  1554  ; and 
after  his  return  to  France,  he  accompanied  the  fieur  de 
Villegaignon,  in  1555,  to  found  a colony  in  Brazil.  In 
1556  he  took  the  habit  of  an  ecclefiaftic,  and  was  appointed 
almoner  to  queen  Catharine  de  Medicis.  He  alfo  obtained 
the  titles  of  hiftoriographer  and  cofmographer  royal,  and 
died  at  Paris  in  1590,  at  the  advanced  age  of  88  years. 
Befides  other  works,  he  publiflied  “ Cofmographie  du 
Levant,”  1554,  4to.  ; “ Les  Singularites  de  la  France  Aii- 
tarftique,”  1588,  4to.  ; and  “Cofmographie  Univerfelle,” 
2 vols.  fol.  1575;  but  unfortunately  his  veracity  is  quef- 
tionable.  Moreri. 

THEVESTE,  Tiffeste,  in  /Indent  Geography,  a town 
of  Africa,  fituated  on  a delightful  plain  in  the  interior 
of  the  country,  on  the  banks  of  a river,  E.  of  Signs,  and 
E.S.E.  of  Cirta.  In  Anton.  Itin.  this  town  has  the  title  of 
a Roman  colony,  and  is  placed  on  the  route  from  Carthage 
to  Caefarea,  between  Ammedara  Colonia  and  Attaba. 

THEVET.  See  Tebet. 

THEVETIA,  in  Botany,  a name  given  by  Linnaeus,  in 
his  Hortus  Cliffortianus  75,  to  a genus  diftinguiflied  by  Plu- 
mier,  and  other  authors,  under  the  American  appellation  of 
Ahouai.  The  perfon  commemorated  by  the  above  name  was 
Andre  Thevet,  a French  monk,  who  travelled  to  Brafil,  of 
which  he  publiflied  an  account  in  1554,  under  the  title  of 
Les  Singularitez  de  la  France  AntarSiique,  autrement  nominee 
Amerique,  See.  Of  this  book  there  are  feveral  editions,  with 
rude  wooden  cuts,  and  fome  accounts  of  plants,  amongft 
which  the  Ahouai  is,  for  the  firft  time,  deferibed.  The 
author,  according  to  De  Theis,  died  in  1590,  about  the  age 
of  eighty-eight.  Haller  fays  he  has  injudicioufly  applied 
paffages  in  the  writings  of  the  ancients  to  the  produftions  of 
the  new  world  ; and  that  he  has  deferibed  many  countries 
which  he  never  vifited.  Linnasus  himfelf  appears  not  to 
have  been  fatisfied  with  the  honour  he  was  conferring,  for  he 
fays  he  fliould  not  be  difpleafed  with  any  perfon  who  might 
change  this  name  for  another.  He  fubfequently  retained  it 
as  a ipecific  name  only,  when  the  genus  in  queftion  was  funk 
in  his  own  Cerbera.  See  that  article. 

THEU-PROSOPON,  in  Ancient  Geography,  a promon- 
tory of  Phoenicia,  between  Tripolis  and  Botrys.  Mela  calls 
it  Euprpfopon. 

THEURGY,  0Eovpy»a,  a name  which  the  ancients  gave  to 
that  facred  part  of  magic  which  we  fometimes  call  white 
magic,  or  the  luhite  art. 

The  word  is  formed  from  ©eo;,  God,  and  e^yov,  work; 
q.  d.  the  art  of  doing  divine  things,  or  things  which  God 
alone  can  do  : or  the  power  of  working  extraordinary  and 
fupernatural  things,  by  invoking  the  names  of  God,  faints, 
angels,  &c. 

Accordingly,  thofe  who  have  wj-itten  of  magic  in  the  ge- 
neral, divide  it  into  three  parts  : the  firft  of  which  is  called 
theurgy,  as  operating  by  divine  or  celeftial  means  ; the  fe- 
cond,  natural  magic,  performed  by  the  powers  of  nature  ; 
and  the  third,  necromancy,  which  proceeds  by  invoking 
dsemons. 

This  theurgy,  or  pretended  art  of  fo  purging  and  refining 
that  faculty  of  the  mind,  which  receives  the  images  of  things, 
as  to  render  it  capable  of  perceiving  the  daemons,  and  of 
performing  many  marvellous  things  by  their  afliftance,  was 
adopted  by  the  difciples  of  Ammonius  towards  the  clofe  of 
the  fecond  century.  Ammonius,  the  founder  of  the  feft  of 
modern  Platonics  (fee  Platonism),  with  a view  of  recon- 
ciling the  popular  religions  of  different  countries,  and  parti- 
cularly the  Chriftian,  with  his  own  fyftem,  turned  into  mere 
allegory  the  whole  hiftory  of  the  gods,  and  maintained  that 
thofe  beings,  whom  the  priefts  and  people  dignified  with  this 
3X2  title^ 
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titles  were  no  more  than  celeftial  miniilers,  to  whom  a cer- 
tain kind  of  inferior  worfhip  was  due.  He  acknowledged 
Chrift  to  be  a moft  excellent  man,  the  friend  of  God,  and 
the  admirable  theurge  ; but  denied  that  it  w^as  his  intention 
entirely  to  abolifli  the  worlhip  of  daemons,  and  of  the  other 
minifters  of  divine  providence  ; affirming,  on  the  contrary, 
that  he  merely  purified  the  ancient  religion,  and  that  his  fol- 
lowers had  manifeftly  corrupted  the  doftrine  of  their  divine 
mafter.  Moffi.  Eccl.  Hill.  vol.  i.  8vo. 

THEUTIS,  in  Ancient  Geography,  a fmall  town  of  Ar- 
cadia, S.  of  the  river  Lodon,  and  near  that  of  Tuthoa. 

THEUX,  in  Geography,  a town  of  France,  in  the  de- 
partment of  the  Ourthe  ; 5 miles  N.W.  of  Spa. 

THEXIS,  a word  ufed  by  tlie  old  medical  writers, 
fometimes  for  wounds  made  by  punfture  with  fmall  inftru- 
ments,  and  fometimes  for  the  operation  of  the  future,  or  the 
fewing  together  the  lips  of  a wound,  to  make  it  heal  with  a 
lefs  fear. 

THEYA,  in  Geography.  SeeTuYA. 
THEYE-CHEEKE  Lake,  a lake  of  North  America. 
N.  lat.  65°.  W.  long.  109°. 

THEYE-NOYE-KYED  Lake,  a lake  of  North  Ame- 
rica. N.  lat.  64°  id.  W.  long.  108°. 

THEYHOLEKYED  Lake,  a lake  of  North  Ame- 
rica. N.  lat.  62°.  W.  long.  102°  5'. 

THEYSSE,  a river  which  rifes  in  the  E.  part  of  Hun- 
gary, on  the  borders  of  Poland,  and  runs  into  the  Danube  ; 
19  miles  N.W.  of  Belgrade. 

THEZE,  a town  of  France,  in  the  department  of  the 
Lower  Pyrenees  ; 1 2 miles  N.  of  Pan. 

THIA,  or  Divine,  in  Ancient  Geography,  an  ifland 
which,  A.D.  46,  was  under  the  empire  of  Claudius. 
It  was  one  of  the  Cyclades,  fituated  between  Thera  and 
Therafia.  It  either  difappeared,  or  was  reunited  to  that  of 
Hiera  towards  the  year  726,  on  occafion  of  a violent  erup- 
tion which  took  place  at  that  time. 

Thia,  a town  of  Cappadocian  Pontus,  upon  the  route 
from  Trapezunte  to  Satala,  between  Zigana  and  Sediifea- 
pifonti.  Anton.  Itin. 

THIACAR,  in  Geography,  a town  of  Thibet ; 75  miles 
S.E.  of  Lalfa. 

THIAGOLA,  in  Ancient  Geography,  a name  given  to 
the  moll  northerly  mouth  of  the  Danube,  and  to  the  marlh 
wdiich  it  forms  before  it  runs  into  the  Euxine  fea. 

THIAN,  in  Geography,  a town  of  the  county  of  Tyrol  ; 
13  miles  W.  of  Bolzano. 

■ THIAR,  in  Ancient  Geography,  a town  of  Spain,  upon 
the  route  from  Tarragona  to  Cafiula,  between  Illicis  and 
Carthage.  Anton.  Itin. 

THIAUCOURT,  in  Geography,  a town  of  France,  in 
the  department  of  the  Meurthe  ; 7 miles  W.  of  Pont-a- 
'■Moulfon. 

THIAUMA,  in  Ancient  Geography,  a town  of  Albania, 
between  the  rivers  Csefius  and  Germs. 

THIBAULT  VI.,  in  Biography,  count  of  Champagne 
and  king  of  Navarre,  deferves  to  be  recorded  as  one  of  the 
earlieft  French  fong-writers.  In  1234  he  fucceeded  to  the 
crown  of  Navarre  on  the  death  of  his  maternal  uncle. 
Upon  his  return  from  the  Eail,  whither  he  went  as  one  of 
the  crufaders,  he  cultivated  literature,  and  particularly 
poetry.  He  died  at  Pampelona  in  1253,  having  acquired 
the  fomewhat  inconliftent  titles  of  the  Great  and  the  Song- 
maker.  Under  the  latter  charafter  he  obtained  permanent 
reputation,  degraded,  however,  by  the  occafional  licen- 
tioufnefs  of  his  imagery.  He  was  the  firll,  it  is  faid,  who 
blended  mafeuline  with  feminine  rhymes  : — a capital  inven- 
tion in  French  verfification.  Moreri.  Nouv.  Did.  Hill. 


The  fongs  of  this  prince  are'placed  by  fomeat  the  head  of 
thofe  that  have  been  preferved  in  the  French  languao-e,  as 
thofe  by  Guillaume  IX.,  duke  of  Aquitaine,  are  in  that 
of  Provence.  There  wVre  indeed  fongs  written  in  both 
languages  before  thefe  princes  had  done  poetry  the  honour 
to  make  it  their  favourite  amufement ; but  the  chief  part  oJ" 
tliofe  of  higher  antiquity  than  the  time  of  thefe  patriarchs 
of  Proven9al  and  French  verfification  are  either  loll,  or 
thought  of  little  value. 

This  prince  was  contemporary  with  Philip  Augullus,  and 
Lewis  VIII.  and  IX.,  which  lall  prince  he  accompanied  to 
the  Holy  War.  It  has  been  faid  by  feveral  hillorians  that  he 
was  much  captivated  by  the  charms  of  queen  Blanche  pf  Caf- 
tile,  mother  of  St.  Lewis,  to  whom  many  of  his  fongs  were 
addrelfed  ; but  this  point  of  hiltory  has  been  difputed  with 
great  zealby  M.l’Evequede  la  Ravaliiere,  editor  of  Thibault’s 
poems,  w'hich  he  publiffied  in  1742,  with  notes,  in  2 vcls. 
i2mo.  and  a hiltory  of  the  revolutions,  in  the  French  lan- 
guage, from  the  time  of  Charlemagne  to  that  of  St.  Lewis,  to- 
gether w'ith  an  Effay  on  the  Antiquity  of  French  Songs.  This 
learned  prelate  has  defended  the  honour  of  queen  Blanche 
with  his  pen,  five  hundred  years  after  her  deceafe,  with  as 
much  prowefs  and  true  chivalry,  as  the  moll  valiant  cham- 
pion of  injured  innocence  could  have  done  with  his  fword 
and  lance,  had  he  been  animated  by  the  prefence  of  that 
princefs,  and  the  heroifm  of  the  times  in  which  Ihe  lived. 

“ Les  Grandes  Chroniques  de  France”  tell  us  that  Thi- 
bault,  at  the  age  of  thirty-five,  having  conceived  a violent 
and  liopelefs  palfion  for  queen  Blanche,  was  advifed  by  w’ife 
and  prudent  counfellors  to  apply  himfelf  to  mufic  and  poetry, 
which  he  did  with  fuch  fuccefs,  that  he  produced  “ the  moll 
beautiful  fongs  and  melodies  that  have  ever  been  heard.” 
Fauchet  Des  Anciens  Poetes  Francois. 

Two  airs  by  Thibault  may  be  feen  in  Burney’s  General 
Hillory  of  Mufic,  from  the  Vatican  colleftion  of  Provencal 
fongs  in  Gregorian  notes,  without  bars  or  bafe  ; and  given 
afterwards  in  modern  notation,  with  a bafe,  and  an  Englilh 
verfion  of  the  words. 

THIBERVILLE,  in  Geography,  a town  of  France,  in 
the  department  of  the  Eure  ; 9 miles  E.  of  Lifieux. 

THIBET,  or  Tibet,  pronounced  Tihhet  and  Tilt  in 
Bengal,  and  called  by  its  own  inhabitants  Pue,  or  Pue~ 
koachim,  pue  fignifying  northern,  and  koachim,  /now,  that  is, 
the  fnowy  region  of  the  North,  is  a country  of  Afia,  of 
which  our  knowledge,  principally  obtained  at  a very  recent 
period,  is  Hill  very  imperfeft.  We  have  no  evidence  that 
the  ancients  ever  penetrated  the  fnowy  mountains  of  Tibet. 
It  feems  to  have  been  in  fome  meafure  difclofed  to  the  Por- 
tuguefe,  in  their  commercial  intercourfe  with  the  Eall  In- 
dies ; and  the  name  of  it  was  known  to  Marco  Paolo  and 
other  travellers  of  the  12th  and  13th  centuries.  Accord- 
ingly,  Tibet  feems  to  have  been  the  fouthern  part  of  their 
Tangut.  Paolo  indeed  deferibes  the  province  of  “ Tebeth,” 
as  containing  eight  kingdoms,  with  many  cities  and  villages, 
and  as  being  a mountainous  country,  which  produced  fome 
gold  and  fpices,  a large  breed  of  dogs,  and  excellent  falcons. 
But  we  have  no  geographical  nor  ftatillical  account  of  this 
country  upon  which  we  can  depend  previoully  to  the  lall  cen- 
tury ; and  even  now  our  knowledge  of  it  is  very  partial  and 
defedlive.  About  the  year  1715,  the  emperor  of  China,  as 
we  learn  from  Du  Halde,  being  defirous  of  obtaining  a map 
of  Tibet,  fent  two  lamas,  who  had  lludied  geometry,  for 
this  purpofe.  Thefe  lamas  drew  a map,  from  Sining,  in  the 
province  of  Shen-fi,  to  the  fources  of  the  Ganges,  wffiich 
was  afterwards  examined  by  the  Jefuits,  and  improved.  This 
map  is  publiffied  in  the  Atlas  of  Du  Halde,  and  has  been 
followed,  with  few  variations,  by  our  modern  geographers. 
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its  authority  is  doubtful,  its  accuracy  very  fufpicious,  and 
the  information  it  affords  concerning  kingdoms,  ftates,  and 
provinces,  as  well  as  particular  places,  very  limited  and  unfa- 
tisfaiifory.  According  to  our  moff  recent  maps,  Tibet  ex- 
tends from  about  the  75th  to  the  loift  degree  of  longitude, 
which,  in  the  latitude  of  30°,  may  be  about  x 350  geogra- 
phical miles.  The  breadth  may  be  regarded  as  extending 
from  the  27th  to  the  35th  degree  of  latitude,  or  about  480 
geographical  miles.  ■ It  appears,  however,  from  the  telli- 
monies  of  two  intelligent  travellers,  Mr.  Forffer  and  Tief- 
fenthaler,  that  the  northern  boundary  of  Tibet  may  be 
fafely  extended  two  degrees  farther  than  it  appears  in  our 
bell  maps,  in  which  there  is  no  portion  of  Great  Tibet  to 
the  N.E.  of  Cafhmir.  Major  Rennell  moved  it  one  degree 
farther  to  the  north  than  D’Anville’s  boundary  in  lat.  34°, 
and  Pinkerton  thinks  that  he  might  fafely  have  extended  it 
at  leaft  3°.  The  northern  boundary  of  Tibet,  according  to 
the  Ruffians,  is  MusTag,  and  they  place  that  range  in  38°. 
By  adding  2°  to  35°,  we  obtain  an  addition  of  120  geogra- 
phical miles  to  the  number  of  480  above  Hated. 

Thibet,  according  to  Mr.  Bogle’s  account  (Phil.  Tranf. ) 
begins  properly  from  the  top  of  the  great  ridge  of  the  Cau- 
cafus,  and  extends  from  thence  in  breadtli  to  the  confines  of 
Great  Tartary,  and  perhaps  to  the  dominions  of  the  Ruf- 
fian empire.  He  fays,  that  having  once  attained  the  fummit 
of  the  Bootan  mountains,  you  do  not  defeend  in  an  equal 
proportion  on  the  fide  of  Thibet ; but  continuing  Hill  on  a 
very  elevated  bafe,  you  traverfe  vallies  which  are  wider  and 
not  fo  deep  as  the  former,  and  mountains  that  are  neither  fo 
lleep,  nor  apparently  fo  high.  On  the  other  hand,  he  repre- 
fents  it  as  the  molt  bare  and  defolate  country  he  ever  faw  ; and 
the  climate  as  extremely  fevere.  According  to  Mr.  Turner, 
the  boundaries  of  Tibet  and  Bootan  are  feparated  by  the  lofty 
range  of  mountains  called  Soomoonang,  and  are  marked  by 
a long  row  of  little  inlci'ibed  flags,  fixed  in  rude  heaps  of 
Hones,  and  fluttering  in  the  wind.  Thefe,  at  the  fame  time, 
are  fuppofed  to  operate  as  a charm  over  the  Dewtas,  or 
“ genii  loci,”  who  are  paramount  here.  No  mountain  is 
thought  to  be  wholly  exempt  from  their  influence  ; and  they 
range  chiefly  in  the  moH  elevated  regions,  where,  drenched 
with  dews,  and  worried  with  tempelluous  weather,  they  are 
fuppofed  to  deal  around  them,  in  ill  humour,  their  moH 
baneful  fpells,  toharafs  and  annoy  the  traveller. 

Tibet  is  fometimes  divided  into  three  parts,  vi%.  Upper, 
Middle,  and  Lower.  Upper  Tibet  comprifes  chiefly  the 
province  of  Nagari,  abounding  with  tremendous  rocks  and 
mountains,  always  covered  with  fnow.  The  countries  of 
Lata  or  Ladak  (Latac)and  Breguiong  or  Bramafeion  (per- 
haps Sirinagur)  probably  conHitute  a portion  of  Upper 
Tibet,  as  well  as  Nagari.  Middle  Tibet  contains  the  pro- 
vinces of  Shang,  Ou,  and  Kiang  ; and  thofe  of  Lower 
Tibet  are  Takbo,  Congbo,  and  Kahang.  Many  of  thefe 
provinces  are  again  fubdivided  ; e.  g.  Nagari,  which  is  con- 
fidered  as  a kingdom  confiHing  of  three  departments,  Sang- 
har,  Pourang,  and  Tamo  (Dam  or  Damn).  Shang  is  on  the 
W.  bounded  by  Nipal.  The  province  of  Ou  contains  La- 
haffia  or  Laffa,  the  capital  of  Tibet.  Kiang  lies  to  the  N. 
(or  N.E.)  of  Ou,  and  is  inhabited  by  a mixture  of  Tibetians 
and  Mongols  in  tents.  Kahang  is  on  the  S.E.  bordering  on 
the  Birmans,  and  is  divided  into  twelve  departments.  To 
thefe  we  muH  add  the  wide  region  of  Amdoa,  if  it  be  not 
the  fame  with  Kahang,  the  natives  of  which  fpeak  the  Chi- 
nefe  language.  The  country  of  Hor  lies  between  Tartary 
and  the  provinces  of  Nagari  and  Kiang,  andfeems  to  be  the 
Hohonor  of  our  maps.  Our  Bootan  (which  fee)  is  called 
by  the  natives  Deepo  or  Takbo  ; and  the  countries  W.  of 
It,  viz,  Moringa  or  Morung,  Mocampour,  Nipal,  Goixa, 


and  Kamaoon,  are  not  confidered  as  parts  of  Tibet.  On  the 
weHern  fide,  high  mountains,  covered  with  perpetual  fnow, 
and  terrible  avalanches,  have  prevented  the  accefs  and  inva- 
fions  of  the  Perfians  and  the  conquerors  of  Bucharia  ; while 
the  deferts  on  the  N.E.  have  proved  ineffedlual  barriers 
againll  the  Monguls  and  Eluts.  Travellers  have  alfo  been 
prevented  from  exploring  this  quarter  by  the  weHern  moun- 
tains, fo  that  it  is,  even  now  little  known. 

According  to  the  topography,  compiled  from  the  papers 
of  Pinnabilla,  a Capuchin  friar,  wfio  died  in  1747,  and  was 
buried  at  Patan,  by  father  Giorgi,  in  a work  publilhed  at 
Rome  in  1762,  Tibet  is  bounded  on  the  E.  by  China  and 
Tarcenton,  a province  abounding  with  tea,  and,  fincethe  year 
1720,  incorporated  with  the  Chinefe  empire  ; on  the  S.  by 
Bengal,  Lotenke,  Altibary,  Mon,  Brukpa,  Lhoba,  Lho- 
khaptra,  Sciapado,  and  Bha ; on  the  W.  by  Caffimir, 
Nekpal,  and  Moronga  ; and  on  the  N.  by  Great  Tartary, 
the  Ulbeks,  CaHiur,  and  Jonkar,  as  far  as  Jerkend  and 
Cokonor  or  Kokonor.  The  kingdoms  and  provinces  in  this 
topography  are  enumerated  by  Pinkerton,  ubi  infra. 

The  government  of  Tibet  has  been  confidered  as.  eccle- 
fiailical  or  fpiritual  ; though  the  lamas  were  accuHomed  to 
appoint  a “ tipa,”  or  fecular  regent,  a right  which  has  been 
probably  transferred  to  the  Chinefe  emperor.  This  officer 
refides  at  LaHa  the  capital,  and  he  is  invelled  with  the  go- 
vernment and  fupreme  controul  over  the  whole  country. 
Mr.  Turner,  however,  is  of  opinion,  that  the  temporal  au- 
thority of  the  lamas  may  again  recover  its  former  dignity 
and  fplendour.  Bootan,  which  is  generally  confidered  as  a 
feudatory  province  of  Tibet,  has  a raja  or  prince  called 
Daab,  of  no  very  permanent  or  extenfive  authority.  The 
laws  mull,  like  the  religion,  bear  fome  affinity  to  thofe  of 
the  Hindoos. 

The  lama  of  Tibet  was  the  PreHer  John  of  the  middle 
ages,  if  he  were  not  fome  NeHorian  khan  ; and  the  appella- 
tion was  unaccountably  transferred  byi,Portuguefe  ignorance 
to  the  emperor  of  Abyffinia.  (See  Prester  John.)  In 
the  time  of  Marco  Paolo,  Tibet,  having  been  ravaged  by 
the  Monguls,  was  almoH  defolate.  For  fome  time  this  coun- 
try had  been  fubjetl  to  fecular  kings,  called  Tfan  Pa  ; and 
the  lama  relided  at  I..afl'a,  with  a power  refembling  that  of  the 
fpiritual  prince  of  Japan.  According  to  Giorgi,  the  fuc- 
ceffion  of  kings  and  lamas  commences  about  1340  years  B.C. 
but  about  1100  years  after  Chrill  the  Chinefe  emperor  gave 
to  a celebrated  lama  the  I'egal  power.  Thofe  Monguls,  called 
Eluts,  conquered  the  fecular  prince,  and  transferi-ed  the 
whole  power  to  the  lama.  (See  Du  Halde,  iv.  50.)  In 
1 792,  the  Nipalefe,  having  committed  great  ravages  in  Tibet, 
the  Chinefe  emperor  fent  an  army  to  proteH  the  lama  ; in 
confequence  of  which  the  Chinefe  eHabliffied  military  poHs 
on  the  frontiers,  fo  that  the  intercourfe  between  their  country 
and  Bengal  is  now  precluded.  The  revenues  of  the  lama  and 
of  the  fecular  princes  are  trifling  ; nor  is  it  likely  that  Tibet 
can  ever  afpire  to  any  political  importance. 

Some  have  faid,  that  the  religion  of  Tibet  is  a corrupted 
Chriilianity  ; and  even  father  Diliderii,  a Jefuit,  who  vifited 
the  country  about  the  beginning  of  the  lail  century,  thinks 
he  can  refolve  all  their  mylleries  into  ours  ; and  he  aflerts  that 
they  have  a good  notion  of  the  Trinity,  iince,  in  their  ad- 
drefs  to  the  Deity,  they  fay  as  often  koneiok-oik  in  the  plu- 
ral, as  koneiok  in  the  lingular,  and  with  their  rofaries  pro- 
nounce thefe  wmrds,  Om,  Ha,  Hum.  Of  thefe  whimiical 
conjeflures  we  lhallfay  no  more,  but  pafs  on  to  obferve,  that 
the  religion  of  the  Tibetians  feems  to  have  derived  its  origin, 
fays  Turner,  i^ubi  infra,')  from  a difciple  of  Budh,  who  lirll 
broached  the  dodlrine  which  now  prevails  over  the  wide  ex- 
tent of  Tartary.  It  is  reported  to  have  received  its  earliell 
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admiflion  in  that  part  of  Tibet  bordering  upon  India,  (which 
from  hence  became  the  feat  of  the  fovereign  lamas, ) to  have 
traverfed  over  Mantchew  Tartary,  and  to  have  been  ulti- 
mately diffeminated  over  China  and  Japan.  Though  it  dif- 
fers from  the  Hindoo  in  many  of  its  outward  forms,  yet  it 
ftill  bears  a very  clofe  affinity  with  the  religion  of  Brahma  in 
many  important  particulars.  The  principal  idol  in  the  temples 
of  Tibet  is  Mahamoonie,  the  Budha  of  Bengal,  who  is 
worlhipped  under  thefe  and  various  other  epithets  through- 
out the  great  extent  of  Tartary,  and  among  all  the  nations 
to  the  eaftward  of  the  Berhampooter.  In  the  wide  extended 
fpace  over  which  this  faith  prevails,  the  fame  objedl  of  vene- 
ration is  acknowledged  under  numerous  titles  ; among  others, 
he  is  ftyled  Godama  or  Gowtama,  in  Affam  and  Ava  ; Sa- 
mana,  in  Siam  ; Amida  Buth,  in  Japan  ; Fohi,  in  China ; 
Budha  and  Shakamuna,  in  Bengal  and  Hindooftan ; Dherma 
Raja  and  Mahamoonie,  in  Bootan  and  Tibet.  Durga  and 
Kali ; Ganeilh,  the  emblem  of  wifdom  ; and  Cartikeah,  with 
his  numerous  heads  and  arms,  as  well  as  many  other  deities  of 
the  Hindoo  mythology,  have  alfo  a place  in  their  affemblage 
of  gods. 

The  fame  places  of  popular  efteem  or  religious  refort, 
are  equally  refpefted  in  Tibet  and  in  Bengal;  Praag,  Calhi, 
Durgeedin,  Saugor,  and  Jagarnaut,  are  objedtsof  devout  pil- 
grimage; and  loads  of  the  facred  water  taken  from  the  Ganges, 
have  been  feen  travelling  over  thefe  mountains,  (which,  by  the 
bye,  contribute  largely  to  its  increafe,)  upon  the  flioulders  of 
men,  whom  enthufialls  have  deemed  it  worth  their  while  to 
hire  at  a confiderable  expence  for  fo  pious  a purpofe. 

As  far  as  can  be  judged  refpefting  their  ritual  or  ce- 
remonial worlhip,  it  differs  materially  from  the  Hindoo. 
The  Tibetians  affemble  in  chapels,  and  unite  together  in 
prodigious  numbers,  to  perform  their  religious  fervice,  which 
they  chant  in  alternate  recitative  and  chorus,  accompanied  by 
an  extenfive  band  of  loud  and  powerful  inftruments.  So  that, 
whenever  thefe  congregations  were  heard,  they  forcibly  re- 
called to  remembrance,  both  the  folemnity  and  found  of  the 
Roman  Catholic  mafs. 

The  inftruments  made  ufe  of  were  all  of  an  enormous  fize. 
Trumpets  above  fix  feet  long  ; drums  ftretched  over  a cop- 
per cauldron,  fuch  as  are  termed  nonulut  in  Hindooftan  ; the 
gong,  a circular  Chinefe  inftrument  of  thin  hammered  bell- 
metal,  capable  of  producing  a furprifing  found ; cymbals, 
hautboys  ; and  a double  drum,  fhallow,  but  of  great  circum- 
ference, mounted  upon  a tall,  (lender  pedettal,  which  the 
performer  turns  with  great  facility,  ftriking  either  fide  with 
a long  curved  iron,  as  the  piece  requires  a higher  or  a lower 
tone : thefe,  together  with  the  human  tibia,  and  fea-conch,  a 
large  fpecies  of  the  buccinum,  compofe,  for  the  moft  part, 
their  religious  baud.  Harfh  as  thefe  inftruments,  individually 
taken,  might  found  to  a mufical  ear,  yet  when  joined  toge- 
ther in  unifon  with  the  voices  of  two  or  three  hundred  boys 
and  men,  managed  with  varying  modulation,  from  the  loweft 
and  foftell  cadence  to  the  loudeft  fwell,  they  produce  to  the 
ear  an  effedf  extremely  grand. 

Other  mufical  inftruments  are  in  the  hands  of  the  people 
ef  Tibet. 

Among  the  Tibetians,  fays  Mr.  Turner,  all  is  fyftem  and 
ordef.  The  mind  readily  obeys  the  fuperiority  it  has  been 
accuftomed  to  acknowledge.  A fovereign  lama,  immaculate, 
immortal,  omniprefent,  and  omnifcient,  is  placed  at  the  fum- 
mit  of  their  fabric.  He  is  efteemed  the  vicegerent  of  the 
only  God,  the  mediator  between  mortals  and  the  fupreme. 
They  view  him  only  in  the  moft  amiable  light,  as  perpe- 
tually abforbed  in  religious  duty  ; and,  when  called  to  be- 
llow attention  on  mortal  beings,  as  employed  only  in  the  be- 
nign office  of  diftributing  comfort  and  confolation  by  his 


bleffing,  and  in  exercifing  the  firft  of  all  attributes,  forgive- 
nefs  and  mercy.  He  is  alfo  the  centre  of  all  civil  go\-ern- 
ment,  which  derives  from  his  authority  all  its  influence  and 
power.  At  the  fame  time  that  he  is  the  foul  which  animates 
their  whole  fyftem,  a regular  gradation,  from  the  moft  vene- 
rated lama,  through  the  whole  order  of  Gylongs  to  the 
young  noviciate,  is  obferved  with  rigid  feverity. 

The  inferior  gradations  from  the  prefidcnt  of  a monafter)', 
who  is  always  ftyled  lama,  in  addition  to  the  name  of  the 
ftation  to  which  he  belongs,  are  Gylong,  Tohba,  and 
Tuppa.  See  Gylong,  Tesuoo-Loomboo,  Tohba,  and 
Tuppa. 

The  nation  is  divided  into  two  diftinft  and  feparate  clafles, 
thofe  who  carry  on  the  bufinefs  of  the  world,  and  thofe  who 
hold  intcrcourfe  with  heaven.  No  interference  of  the  laity 
ever  interrupts  the  regulated  duties  of  the  clergy.  The 
latter,  by  mutual  compaft,  take  charge  of  all  their  fpiritual 
concerns  ; and  the  former,  by  their  labours  enrich  and  po- 
pulate the  ftate. 

In  Tibet  there  are  two  fe£ls,  diftinguiffied  by  the  appella- 
tions of  Gyllookpa  and  Shammar,  but  the  external  appear- 
ance, or  drefs  of  both,  is  limilar,  except  the  diftinftion 
in  the  colour  of  the  cap  ; the  Gylloopka  having  adopt- 
ed yellow,  the  Shammar  red ; a circumftance  which  is 
ftriftly  attended  to,  on  all  occafions  of  ceremony.  Three 
lamas  are  placed  at  the  head  of  each  fedl ; Dalai  lama. 
Tefhoo  lama,  and  Taranaut  lama,  prefide  over  the  Gyl- 
lookpa, who  have  their  refidence  at  Pootalah,  Tefhoo- 
Loomboo,  and  Kharka.  This  feft  prevails  over  the  greateft 
part  of  Tibet,  and  a divifion  of  the  fame  is  faid  to  be  efta- 
bliflied  in  a province  of  the  Decan,  called  Seurra  or  Serrora. 

In  like  manner,  three  lamas  alfo,  lam’  Rimbochay,  lam’ 
Sobroo  Nawangnamghi,  and  lam’Ghaffatoo,  prefide  over  the 
Shammar  ; thefe  have  their  refidence  in  Bootan,  in  feparate 
monafteries,  but,  from  the  limited  extent  of  that  country, 
at  no  great  diftance  from  each  other.  The  principal  of  the 
Shammar  fe£l  in  Tibet  is  ftyled  Gongfo  Rimbochay,  and 
has  his  refidence  at  Sakia. 

The  Tibetians  are  afliuated  by  an  ardent  fpirit  of  devo- 
tion ; and  they  attribute  the  merit  of  every  thing  great, 
or  fingularly  beneficial,  to  the  agency  of  fome  fupernatural 
being.  It  is  the  cuftom  in  Tibet  to  preferve  entire  the 
mortal  remains  of  their  fovereign  Lama  only  ; every  other 
corpfe  is  either  confumed  by  fire,  or  given  to  be  the  promif- 
cuous  food  of  beafts  and  birds  of  prey.  As  foon  as  life  has 
left  the  body  of  the  Lama,  it  is  placed  upright,  fitting  in 
an  attitude  of  devotion,  the  legs  being  folded  before  him, 
whth  the  inftep  reaching  upon  each  thigh,  and  the  foies  of 
the  feet  turned  upwards.  It  is  the  praftice  here  to  cover 
the  bodies  of  men,  found  dead  in  the  fields,  whth  clods  of 
earth,  which  the  rains  gradually  diffolve  and  incorporate, 
forming  the  loofe  mafs  into  a compaft  hillock.  This 
aUvays  attrafts  the  fame  refpedl,  and  pafl’engers  continue  to 
add  to  the  heap,  long  after  all  traces  of  the  body  are 
loft,  and  its  exiftence  forgotten.  Thus  alfo  the  piety  of 
the  Tibetians  offers  a fimilar  rite  to  the  bodies  of  thofe 
whom  chance  may  have  led  to  the  fpot,  where  the  fragment 
lay  at  the  inftant  of  its  fall,  though  the  fatal  effefts  of  it 
may  not  have  been  certainly  knowm. 

A tribute  of  refpeft  is  paid,  in  this  region,  to  the  manes 
of  the  dead  in  various  ways.  The  fovereign  lamas  are  depo- 
fited  entire,  in  fhrines  prepared  for  their  remains,  which 
ever  after  are  looked  upon  as  facred,  and  viiited  with  reli- 
gious awe.  The  bodies  of  inferior  lamas  are  ufually  burnt, 
and  their  afhes  preferved  with  great  care  in  little  metallic 
idols,  which  have  places  affigned  them  in  their  facred 
cabinets.  Common  fubjefts  arc  treated  with  lefs  cere- 
mony ; 
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mony ; fome  of  them  are  carried  to  lofty  eminences,  where, 
after  having  been  disjointed,  and  the  limbs  divided,  they 
are  left  a prey  for  ravens,  kites,  and  other  carnivorous 
birds.  Others,  with  lefs  refpeft,  are  committed  to  the 
ufual  receptacle  of  the  dead.  The  laft,  but  lefs  frequent, 
mode  of  difpofing  of  the  dead,  is  committing  them  to  the 
waters  of  the  river.  Burial,  that  is,  inhuming  the  corpfe 
entire  in  the  earth,  is  altogether  unpradfifed. 

On  one  fide  of  the  monaftery  of  Telhoo-Loomboo  is  the 
place  to  which  they  convey  their  dead.  It  is  a fpacious 
area,  inclofed  on  one  part  by  a perpendicular  rock,  and 
on  the  others  by  lofty  walls,  raifed  probably  with  a view  to 
feclude  from  public  obfervation,  the  difgufting  objefts 
contained  within  them.  At  the  top  it  was  totally  un- 
covered, fo  as  to  be  perfeftly  open  to  the  birds  ; and  at  the 
bottom  a narrow  palTage  was  left  through  the  walls,  near 
their  foundation,  for  the  foie  purpofe  of  admitting  dogs,  or 
other  bealts  of  prey.  On  the  rock  above,  a platform 
overhung  the  inclofure,  which  had  been  conllrudted  for  the 
conveniency  of  precipitating  the  dead  bodies  with  greater 
cafe  over  the  walls,  into  the  area.  And  here,  the  only 
rites  performed,  in  honour  of  the  dead,  were  merely  fuch  as 
tended  to  facilitate  the  deftrudlion  of  the  body  by  dogs 
or  birds  of  prey.  But  though  this  was  the  general  recep- 
tacle, yet  there  were  fome  v.^ho  declined  the  ufe  of  it,  and 
conveyed  their  friends  to  the  fummit  of  fome  neighbouring 
hill,  where  they  disjointed  and  mangled  the  dead  body,  that 
it  might  become  a more  eafy  prey  to  carnivorous  birds. 
Hence  it  was  concluded  that  there  was  a ftrong  prejudice 
in  their  minds  of  fome  idea  of  pollution  attached  to  “ being 
given  to  the  dogs,”  which  was  fufficient  to  create  a pre- 
ference of  the  contrary  praftice.  In  Tibet,  as  well  as  in 
Bengal,  an  annual  fellival  is  kept  in  honour  of  the  dead. 

The  Tibetians  are  much  addidled  to  fuperllition  ; and 
accordingly  they  lay  great  ftrefs  on  lucky  and  unlucky 
days.  They  alfo  pay  great  refpeft  to  the  profelTors  of 
aftrology.  Hence  we  find  no  prudent  traveller  ever  at- 
tempting to  undertake  a journey,  without  previoufly  ap- 
pealing to  this  authority,  and  endeavouring  to  obtain  an 
aufpicious  prefage.  The  fame  fignal  of  favour  is  deemed 
indifpenfably  requifite  in  every  important  enterprife,  and 
the  fame  wary  circumfpeftion  enters  equally  into  all  the 
more  minute  concerns  of  domeftic  life.  The  union  of  the 
fexes,  and  the  giving  names  to  infants,  are  neither  of  them 
events  to  be  accompliflied  without  a regular  appeal  to  the 
fame  decifive  oracle.  This  fcience  is  alfo  regarded  in  the 
conftruftion  of  their  almanacs.  Their  year,  which  is  lunar, 
confifts  of  12  months,  each  month  having  29  days  ; and  the 
days  are  reckoned  from  the  appearance  of  the  new  moon, 
in  regular  fucceflion,  till  it  Ihews  itfelf  again.  The  parts 
of  the  days  are,  evening,  night,  morning,  and  noon  ; and 
their  computation  of  time  is  conformable  to  the  general 
practice  of  the  Taft,  by  a cycle  of  12  years.  The  art  of 
printing  is  faid  to  have  been  very  anciently  praftifed  in 
Tibet ; but  it  has  hitherto  been  principally  appropriated 
to  facred  works,  and  to  the  fervice  of  learning  and  reli- 
gion. Their  books  are  printed  with  blocks  of  wood,  on 
narrow  flips  of  thin  paper,  fabricated  from  the  fibrous  root  of 
a fmall  fhrub.  The  printed  and  written  letters  appropriated 
to  works  of  learning  and  religion,  are  called  “ uchen  and 
thofe  of  bufinefs  and  correfpondence  are  called  “ umin.” 
The  Gylongs,  or  priefts,  pafs  through  a regular  education. 
As  for  the  language  of  Tibet,  its  origin  is  not  fatisfadlorily 
afcertained.  Du  Halde  reports,  that  it  is  the  fame  with 
that  fpoken  by  the  people  of  Sifan,  on  the  frontiers  of 
China ; but  as  this  province  is  fometimes  included  in  Tibet, 
this  information  is  vague  and  indeterminate.  Their  cha- 


rafters,  fays  fir  William  Jones,  are  apparently  Indian,  but 
their  language  has  now  the  difadvantage  of  being  written 
with  more  letters  than  are  ever  pronounced  ; for,  although 
it  was  anciently  Sanfcrit  and  polyfyllabic,  it  feems  at  pre- 
fent,  from  the  influence  of  Chinefe  manners,  to  confift  of 
monofyllables,  to  form  which,  with  fome  regard  to  gram- 
matical derivation,  it  has  become  neceflary  to  fupprefs,  in 
common  difcourfe,  many  letters  which  we  fee  in  their  books  ; 
and  thus  we  are  enabled  to  trace  in  their  writings  a number 
of  Sanfcrit  words  and  phrafes,  which,  in  their  fpoken 
dialed!,  are  quite  undiftinguifhable. 

A Angular  cuftom  prevails  in  this  country,  which  may 
be  called  polyandry.  One  female  affociates  her  fate  and 
fortune  with  all  the  brethren  of  a family,  without  any  re- 
ftridlion  of  age  or  of  numbers.  The  choice  of  a wife  is  the 
privilege  of  the  elder  brother ; and  it  is  faid,  that  a 
Tibetian  wife  is  as  jealous  of  her  connubial  rites,  though 
thus  joined  to  a numerous  party  of  hulbands,  as  the  defpot 
of  an  Indian  zennana  is  of  the  favours  of  his  imprifoned 
fair.  The  bufinefs  of  propagating  the  fpecies  is  abandoned 
to  mere  plebeians ; and  marriage  feems  to  be  confidered 
rather  as  an  odium  and  a burden.  The  influence  of  this 
cuftom  on  the  manners  of  the  people  is  not  found  to  be 
unfavourable.  Humanity  and  gentlenefs  of  difpofition  are 
the  conftant  inheritance  of  a Tibetian.  Mr.  Turner  fays 
that  he  never  faw  thefe  qualities  pofleffed  by  any  people  in 
a more  eminent  degree.  Without  being  fervilely  officious, 
they  are  always  obliging  ; the  higher  ranks  are  unaffuming  ; 
the  inferior,  refpedlful  in  their  behaviour ; nor  are  they  at 
all  deficient  in  attention  to  the  female  fex  ; but,  as  we  find 
them  moderate  in  all  their  paffions  in  this  refpedf,  alfo  their 
condudl  is  equally  remote  from  rudenefs  and  adulation. 
Comparatively  with  their  fouthern  neighbours,  the  women 
of  Tibet  enjoy  an  elevated  ftation  in  fociety.  To  the  pri- 
vileges of  unbounded  liberty,  the  wife  here  adds  the  charadler 
of  miftrefs  of  the  family,  and  companion  of  her  hulbands. 
The  company  of  all,  indeed,  fhe  is  not  at  all  times  entitled 
to  expeft.  Different  purfuits,  either  agricultural  employ- 
ments or  mercantile  fpeculations,  may  occafionally  caufe 
the  temporary  abfence  of  each  ; yet  whatever  be  the  refult, 
the  profit  of  the  labourer  flows  into  the  common  ftore  ; and 
when  he  returns,  whatever  may  have  been  his  fortune,  he 
is  fecure  of  a grateful  welcome  to  a focial  home.  The  men 
are  generally  ftout,  having  in  a degree  the  Tataric  features, 
and  the  women  are  of  a ruddy  brown  complexion,  heightened 
like  the  fruits  by  the  proximity  of  the  fun,  while  the  moun- 
tain breezes  beftow  health  and  vigour. 

The  ceremonies  of  marriage  are  neither  tedious  nor  intri- 
cate in  Tibet.  Their  courtlhips  are  carried  on  with  little 
art,  and  quickly  brought  to  a conclufion.  The  elder  bro- 
ther of  a family,  to  whom  the  choice  belongs,  when  ena- 
moured of  a damfel,  makes  his  propofal  to  the  parents. 
If  his  fuit  is  approved,  and  the  offer  accepted,  the  parents, 
with  their  daughter,  repair  to  the  fuitor’s  houfe,  where  the 
male  and  female  acquaintance  of  both  parties  meet  and 
caroufe  for  the  fpace  of  three  days,  with  mufic,  dancing, 
and  every  kind  of  feftivity.  At  the  expiration  of  this  time 
the  marriage  is  complete. 

Tibet  is  thinly  fcattered  with  inhabitants,  on  account  of 
its  mountainous  furface  and  the  feverity  of  its  climate ; nor 
can  any  accurate  eftimate  be  made  of  its  population..  From 
fome  circumftances  it  has  been  conjedtured,  that  upon  the 
whole  it  cannot  be  lefs  than  half  a million.  Giorgi,  in- 
deed, or  rather  Pinnabilla,  from  whom  he  deduces  his  ftate- 
ment,  computes  the  number  of  inhabitants  in  1730  at  33 
millions,  and  the  foldiers  at  690,000  ; but  both  thefe  num- 
bers are  moll  extravagantly  exaggerated ; for  Tibet  has 
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been  often  conquered  by  the  Chinefe  with  armies  not  ex- 
ceeding 40,000  men.  The  Angular  cuftom  of  polyandry, 
already  mentioned,  feems  adapted  to  check  the  progrefs  of 
population,  the  fuperabundance  of  which,  in  an  infertile 
country  like  Tibet,  would  be  one  of  the  greateft  calamities, 
as  it  muft  produce  eternal  warfare  or  internal  want. 

Bootan  and  Tibet  exhibit  a very  remarkable  contrail  in 
their  external  appearance.  Bootan  prefentsto  the  view  nothing 
but  the  moll  mis-lhapen  irregularities  ; mountains  covered 
with  eternal  verdure,  and  rich  with  abundant  forells  of  large 
and  lofty  trees.  Almoll  every  favourable  afpeft  of  them, 
coated  with  the  fmalleft  quantity  of  foil,  is  cleared  and 
adapted  to  cultivation,  by  being  Ihelved  into  horizontal 
beds  : not  a Hope  or  narrow  flip  of  land  between  the  ridges 
lies  unimproved.  There  is  fcarcely  a mountain,  whofe 
bafe  is  not  walhed  by  fome  rapid  torrent,  and  many  of  the 
loftiell  bear  populous  villages,  amidll  orchards  and  other 
plantations,  on  their  fummits  and  on  their  fides.  It  com- 
bines in  its  extent  the  moll  extravagant  traits  of  rude  nature 
and  laborious  art. 

Tibet,  on  the  other  hand,  llrikes  a traveller,  at  firft  fight, 
as  one  of  the  leall  favoured  countries  under  heaven,  and 
appeal's  to  be  in  a great  meafure  incapable  of  culture.  It 
exhibits  only  low  rocky  hills,  without  any  vifible  vege- 
tation, or  extenfive  arid  plains,  both  of  the  moll  Hern  and 
llubborn  afpeft,  promifing  full  as  little  as  they  produce. 
Its  climate  is  cold  and  bleak  in  the  extreme,  from  the  fevere 
elFefts  of  which  the  inhabitants  are  obliged  to  feek  refuge 
in  Iheltered  valleys  and  hollows,  or  amidll  the  warmell 
afpedls  of  the  rocks.  Yet  perhaps  Providence,  in  its  im- 
partial dillribution  of  bleflings,  has  bellowed  on  each  coun- 
try a tolerably  equal  lhare.  The  advantages  that  one  pof- 
felTes  in  fertility,  and  in  the  richnefs  of  its  forells  and  its 
fruits,  are  amply  counterbalanced  in  the  other  by  its  multi- 
tudinous flocks  and  invaluable  mines.  As  one  feems  to 
poflefs  the  pabulum  of  vegetable,  in  the  other  we  find  a 
fuperabundance  of  animal,  life.  The  variety  and  quantity 
of  wild  fowl,  game,  and  bealls  of  prey,  flocks,  droves,  and 
herds  in  Tibet,  are  allonilhing.  In  Bootan,  except  domellic 
creatures,  nothing  of  the  fort  is  feen.  It  has  been  afierted 
that  Tibet  was,  in  remote  times,  almoll  totally  inundated  ; 
and  the  removal  of  the  waters  that  covered  its  furface  is 
aferibed  to  the  miraculous  interpofition  of  fome  objedl  of 
their  worlhip,  whofe  chief  temple  is  reported  to  be  at 
Dungeedin,  Gya.  In  this  traditionary  belief  we  may 
poflibly  difeover  fome  traces  of  the  univerfal  deluge ; 
though  the  tradition  be  obfeured  by  fable  and  disfigured 
by  a mixture  of  abfurdity.  In  the  temperature  of  the 
feafons  in  Tibet,  a remarkable  uniformity  prevails,  as  well 
as  in  their  periodical  duration  and  return.  The  fame  divi- 
fion  of  them  takes  place  here,  as  in  the  more  fouthern 
region  of  Bengal.  The  fpring  is  marked  from  March  to 
May,  by  a variable  atmofphere  ; heat,  thunder-llorms,  and 
occafionally  with  refrelhing  Ihowers.  From  June  to  Sep- 
tember is  the  feafon  of  humidity,  when  heavy  and  continued 
rains  fill  the  rivers  to  their  brim,  which  run  off  from 
hence  with  rapidity,  to  allill  in  inundating  Bengal.  From 
Odlober  to  March,  a clear  and  uniform  flry  fucceeds,  feldom 
obfeured  either  by  fogs  or  clouds.  For  three  months  of 
this  feafon,  a degree  of  cold  is  felt,  far  greater  perhaps  than 
is  known  to  prevail  in  Europe.  Its  extreme  feverity  is 
more  particularly  confined  to  the  fouthern  boundary  of 
Tibet,  near  that  elevated  range  of  mountains  which  divides 
it  from  Affam,  Bootan,  and  Nipal.  The  fummits  of  thefe 
are  covered  all  the  year  with  fnow,  and  their  vicinity  is 
remarkable,  at  all  feafons,  for  the  drynefs  of  the  winds. 
The  range  is  confined  between  the  twenty-fixth  and 
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twenty-feventh  degrees  of  northern  latitude.  During  the 
winter,  a praftice  is  adopted  in  the  neighbourhood  of  thefe 
mountains,  fimilar  to  that  in  ufe  in  the  coldeft  parts  of 
North  America,  but  in  fome  refpefts  more  complete.  It 
is  that  of  preparing  meat  and  filh  for  carriage,  by  the 
adlion  of  extreme  cold.  This  pradlice,  however,  feems  to 
be  confined  to  f?ie  prefervation  of  mutton  alone,  which  is  a 
very  fimple  procefs,  and  requiring  no  ufe  of  fait.  The 
Tibetians  generally  ufe  that  which  is  recently  killed  in  a 
raw  Hate,  without  any  previous  cookery. 

Among  the  valuable  and  ufeful  animals  of  Tibet,  which 
are  mufle-deer,  horfes  of  a fmall  fize,  goats  yielding  the 
hair  that  is  manufaftured  into  fhawls,  and  cattle  that  are 
diminutive,  to  which  w'e  may  refer  the  yak  of  the  Tartars, 
their  breed  of  flieep  claims  a dillinguiflied  rank.  Of  thefe 
the  flocks  are  numerous,  and  upon  them  they  chiefly  de- 
pend for  their  winter  food.  A peculiar  fpecies,  thought 
to  be  indigenous  to  this  climate,  is  marked  almoll  inva- 
riably by  black  heads  and  legs.  Their  fize  is  fmall,  their 
wool  is  foft,  and  their  flelh,  fays  Mr.  Turner,  is  the  finell 
mutton  in  the  world.  The  wool  affords  material  for  one 
of  their  principal  manufa£lures.  (See  Ijhansa-jeung. ) 
Their  fleins  and  thofe  of  the  lambs  are  cured  wnth  the  woo'l 
on,  and  conllitute  a valuable  article  for  winter  garments,  and 
for  foreign  traffic. 

The  foil  and  climate  of  Tibet  are  very  unfavourable  to  any 
kind  of  exertion  and  aftivity  that  have  for  their  objeft  the 
cultivation  of  the  land,  but  from  time  immemorial  it  has  been 
the  refort  of  merchants.  Commerce,  however,  has  been  very 
languidly  encouraged.  The  form  of  government,  which  is 
arbitrary,  is  inimical  to  induftry  and  enterprife.  In  Tibet, 
and  alfo  in  Bootan,  the  firft  member  of  the  Hate  is  the  chief 
merchant ; and  his  ftation  and  power  of  controul  give  him 
great  advantages  over  the  common  adventurer  ; and  of  courfe 
by  this  monopoly  of  the  fovereign,  emulation  is  reftrained 
and  fuppreffed. 

Although,  as  we  have  faid,  the  nature  of  the  foil  pro- 
hibits agriculture  ; yet  the  vales  on  the  approach  of  winter 
being  laid  under  water,  they  are  ploughed  and  fown  in 
fpring,  and  the  crops  are  matured  by  frequent  ffiowers  and 
a powerful  fun.  The  autumn  being  clear  and  tranquil, the 
harveft  is  long  left  to  dry  on  the  ground  ; and  wdien  fuffi- 
ciently  hardened  is  trod  out  by  cattle.  The  courfe  of  cul- 
tivation is  wheat,  peas,  and  barley  ; rice  being  confined  to 
a more  fouthern  foil.  Neverthelefs,  the  country  abounds 
with  commodities,  which  in  different  circumftances  would 
give  fpirit  and  extent  to  commercial  tranfaftions,  whilft 
they  are  languifliing  in  floth,  or  exhibiting  every  indication 
of  poverty.  The  trade  with  Bengal  was  formerly  not  in- 
confiderable  ; but  this  has  been  interrupted  and  diminiflied 
by  the  commotions  which  have  long  diftradled  the  kingdom 
of  Nipal,  which  was  the  only  known  channel  of  commu- 
nication. Bengal  tranfmitted  to  Tibet,  broad  cloth,  chiefly 
of  inferior  quality,  and  of  yellow  and  fcarlet  colours ; fome 
few  trinkets,  fuch  as  fnuff-boxes,  fmelling-bottles,  knives, 
feiffars,  and  optic-glaffes ; and  fpices,  particularly  cloves 
and  nutmegs ; fandal  wood,  pearls,  emeralds,  fapphires, 
lapis  lazuli,  coral,  jet,  amber,  fliells,  cloths,  leather,  tobacco, 
indigo,  and  otter-fleins  ; and  it  received  from  Tibet,  gold- 
dull,  mu  lie,  and  tincal.  The  articles  of  trade  next  in  im- 
portance, amongft  the  natural  produAions  of  Tibet,  are 
goats’  hair  and  rock-falt.  Bootan,  Nipal,  Bengal,  and 
Hindooftan,  are  fupplied  vv'ith  tincal  from  Tibet.  The  hair 
of  the  goats  is  carried  to  Calhmirc,  where  it  is  manufactured 
into  fhawls.  The  demand  for  fait  is  in  the  confumption  of 
Nipal  and  Bootan. 

The  trade  from  Tibet  to  Bootan  confifts  of  gold-dull, 
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tea,  woollen  cloths,  and  fait ; from  Bootan  to  Tibet,  the 
articles  are  Englifh  broad  cloth,  Rungpore  leather,  tobacco, 
coarfe  cotton  cloths,  &c.  paper,  rice,  fandal  wood,  indigo. 
Tibet  fends  to  Luddauk,  the  mart  between  Cafhmire  and 
Teflioo-Loomboo,  the  fine  hair  of  goats,  and  receives  in  re- 
turn gamboge,  Ihawls,  dried  fruits,  as  apricots,  raifins, 
cun-ants,  dates,  almonds,  and  faffron.  Khumbauk  fends  to 
Tibet,  horfes,  dromedaries,  and  Balgar  hides.  In  Tibet 
there  are  feveral  mines  of  lead ; and  as  lead-ore  contains 
filver,  it  might  be  feparated  from  it  to  great  advantage,  if  the 
method  of  doing  it  were  known.  Here  are  alfo  mines  of 
cinnabar,  which  contains  a great  proportion  of  mercury,  if 
the  Tibetians  knew  how  to  extradf  it.  The  copper-mines 
furnifh  materials  for  the  manufadfure  of  idols,  and  all  the 
ornaments  difpofed  about  monafteries,  on  which  gilding 
is  beftowed,  for  which  there  is  a great  demand  in  Tibet. 

A very  fmall  quantity  of  fpecie  is  current  in  Tibet,  and 
that  is  of  a bafe  ftandard.  It  is  the  filver  coin  of  Nipal, 
here  denominated  indermillee,  and  worth  about  one-third  of 
a ficca  rupee  ; and  it  is  cut  into  halves,  third  parts,  and 
quarters.  In  all  mercantile  tranfadfions,  however,  the  equi- 
valent is  made  in  bullion,  i.  e.  talents  of  gold  and  filver,  valued 
in  proportion  to  the  purity  and  fpecific  gravity  of  the 
inetal. 

The  commerce  between  Tibet  and  China  is  carried  on 
principally  at  a garrifon  town,  on  the  weftern  frontier  of 
China,  named  Sinning,  or  Silling : thither  merchants  refort 
from  Tibet  with  their  manufafture ; wz.  a thin  cloth  re- 
fembling  frieze,  but  rather  of  a more  open  texture,  gold- 
duft,  and  fome  other  commodities  procured  from  Bengal ; 
which  they  exchaige  for  tea,  filver  bullion,  brocades,  and 
fruit.  In  thefe  articles  an  extenfive  trade  is  carried  on  ; and 
Mr.  Turner  has  been  affured  that,  on  the  territory  of  Tellioo- 
Loomboo  alone,  tea,  to  the  amount  of  five  or  fix  lacs  of 
rupees,  is  annually  confumed.  From  hence,  too,  Bootan  is 
fupphed  with  tea,  which  is  in  the  fame  general  ufe  there. 

Tibet  exports  to  China,  gold-duft,  diamonds,  pearls, 
coral,  mulk,  woollen  cloths  of  its  own  manufadfure,  lamb- 
llcins  and  otter-flcins,  called  ood,  brought  from  Bengal ; and 
China  returns  to  Tibet,  gold  and  filver  brocades,  plain  filks, 
fatins,  black  teas  of  four  or  five  different  forts,  tobacco, 
filver  bullion,  quickfilver,  cinnabar,  chioa  ware,  trumpets, 
cymbals,  and  other  mufical  inftruments;  furs,  viz.  fable, 
ermine,  black  fox  ; and  dried  fruits  of  various  forts. 

The  regulations  for  carrying  the  commerce  of  the  Enghfh 
Eaft  India  Company  through  the  dominions  of  Bootan,  by 
means  of  the  agency  of  native  merchants,  were  fettled  by 
the  treaty  entered  into  by  Mr.  Bogle,  in  the  year  1775. 

The  cities  and  towns  of  Tibet  are  little  known  : the 
Capital  is  Lajfa  ; which  fee.  Among  the  edifices,  the  mo- 
nafteries occupy  the  firft  clafs,  (See  Teshoo-Loomboo. ) 
The  chief  river  of  Tibet  is  Berhampooter  ; which  fee.  The 
Hoan-ho  and  Kiaai-ku  of  the  Chinefe  alfo  derive  their  origin 
from  tlie  eaftern  boundaries  of  Tibet.  The  great  Japanefe 
river  of  Cambodia,  or  Maykaung  of  Laos,  that  of  Nou  Kia, 
fuppofed  to  pafs  near  Martaban,  into  the  gulf  of  Pegu,  and 
the  Irawaddy  of  the  eaft  country,  are  fuppofed  to  have 
their  fources  from  the  mountains  of  Tibet,  which  may  be 
ftyled  the  Alps  of  Afia.  Another  large  river,  called  the 
Sardjoo  or  Gagra,  which,  after  a courfe  of  about  600  miles, 
nearly  parallel  on  the  E.  with  that  of  tlie  Ganges,  joins  it 
near  Chupra,  and  derives  its  fpring  from  the  lofty  weftern 
mountains  of  Tibet.  In  thefe  Alpine  regions  are  many 
lakes,  fuch  as  Terkiri,  and  Jamdro  or  Pdte ; which  fee. 
The  ranges  of  Tibetian  mountains  in  the  W.  and  S.  feem 
to  bend  m the  form  of  a crefcent,  from  the  fources  of  the 
Ganges  to  the  frontiers  of  Afam,  in  a N.W.  and  S.E.  direc- 
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tion.  To  the  N.  of  Sampoo  a parallel  and  higher  ridge 
feems  to  exteiid,  the  northern  extremities  abounding  with 
large  frozen  lakes.  The  chief  elevation  of  mountains  ap- 
pears to  be  central,  S.  of  the  lake  Terkiri,  and  is  called 
Koiran,  the  weftern  part  being  denominated  Kantel.  The 
fouthern  range  prefents  many  names  of  diftindf  mountains, 
comprehended  under  the  Hindoo  name  of  Himmela.  From 
thefe  ranges  many  branches  extend  N.  and  S.  This  country 
pofTeffes  many  mineral  waters,  the  falutary  ufe  of  which  is 
not  unknown  to  the  natives.  Among  its  natural  curiofities 
■we  may  reckon  a fingular  rock,  N.  of  Taffifudon,  defcribed 
by  Mr.  Saunders  in  the  Appendix  to  Turner’s  Travels,  and 
forming  in  front  fix  or  feven  angular  femi-pillars  of  large 
circumference,  and  fome  one  hundred  feet  in  height.  This 
natural  curiofity  is  partly  detached  from  the  mountains, 
and  projefts  over  a confiderable  fall  of  water,  which 
heightens  the  pidfurefque  appearance  of  the  whole.  The 
rock  is  laminated,  and  might  be  formed  into  flate  ; and  as 
iron-ftones  are  found  in  the  vicinity,  thefe  pilafters  probably, 
like  thofe  of  bafalt,  arife  from  the  influence  of  that  metal. 
Phil.  Tranf.  vol.  Ixvii.  Sir  W.  Jones’s  Works,  vol.  iii. 
Turner’s  Travels.  Pinkei'ton’s  Geography. 

Thibet  or  Tibet,  Little,  a diftrift  N.W.  of  Caflimire, 
which  is  fuppofed  to  contain  the  chief  fource  of  the 
Indus.  The  fituation  of  this  country  is  doubtful ; it  pro- 
bably lies  on  the  N.  and  N.W.  of  Caflimire,  and  is  divided 
from  Great  Tibet  by  a high  mountainous  ridge,  and  by  a 
higher  chain,  that  of  Belur,  from  Great  Bucharia.  It  is 
defcribed  as  a very  mountainous  and  poor  country,  pervaded 
by  the  Indus,  and  towards  the  N.  full  of  forefts.  The 
capital  is  Afcardu,  and  further  to  the  N.  is  Schekar. 
Temir-kand,  or  the  fortrefs  of  iron,  feems  to  command  the 
pafs  between  Great  and  Little  Tibet ; and  the  two  Ganges 
of  the  Cliinefe  maps  (fuppofed  fources  of  the  Ganges) 
are  probably  rivers  which  join  the  Indus  from  the  Eaft. 
Pinkerton. 

The  delineation  of  the  country  of  the  Sacas,  by  Ptolemy 
and  Strabo,  (fee  Sacie,)  will  be  found  to  correfpond,  fays 
Hugh  Murray,  efq.  in  his  “ Ancient  Geography  of  Central 
and  Eaftern  Afia,”  in  every  refpedf,  with  that  given  by 
Mr.  Elphinftone  of  the  Plain  of  Pamera  and  Little  Thibet. 
It  was  bounded  on  the  S.  by  Hindooftan,  from  which  it 
was  feparated  by  the  ridge  of  Imaus.  On  the  N.  it  was 
bounded  by  the  next  parallel  chain,  “ Mons  Afcataneas,” 
which  cannot  poflibly  be  any  other  than  the  Mooz-Taugh, 
to  whofe  name,  indeed,  it  bears  a rude  refemblance.  It 
extended  E.  from  the  Montes  Comedorun,  (the  Beloor  or 
Belur, ) to  fomewhat  beyond  the  head  of  the  Ganges ; pre- 
cifely  the  dimenfions  of  Little  Thibet.  Great  and  Little 
Thibet  form  a table  land  of  extraordinary  ele-/ation,  border- 
ing on  Hindooftan  to  the  S.  : and  two  parallel  chains, 
running  from  E.  to  W.,  prop  this  mighty  bulwark  of  Afia. 
The  northern  barrier  is  formed  by  an  immenfe  chain, 
known  under  the  name  of  Hindoo  Cooih,  and  Him_mela 
or  Himalaya,  which  forms  the  northern  limit  of  India. 
The  whole  extent  of  it  is  covered,  to  a great  depth,  with 
perpetual  fnow  ; and  every  meafurement  yet  made,  from. 
Pelhaur  to  Nepaul,  has  made  it  exceed  20,000  feet  above 
the  level  of  the  plain,  being  higher  than  the  higheft  peaks  of 
the  Andes.  The  whole  is  recognized  by  Ptolemy  under  the 
name  of  Imaus.  The  northern  range,  known  by  the  un- 
couth appellation  of  Mooz-Taugh,  taugh  being  merely  the 
generic  name  of  mountain,  or  Karrakorum,  Mr.  H.  Mur- 
ray apprehends  to  be  defcribed  by  him  under  the  name 
of  Mons  Afcataneas.  Its  abfolute  elevation  feems  to  ex- 
ceed that  of  Himalaya,  and  yet  from  the  high  level  of  its 
bafe,  it  does  not  prefent  fo  formidable  an  afpeft.  At  right 
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angles  to  both,  connefting  them,  and  fhutting  in  the  weftern 
lide  of  the  table  land,  is  another  chain,  called  the  Beloor- 
Taugh  ; forming  the  eaftern  limit  of  Shognaun,  the  ancient 
Sogdiana,  and  thus  coinciding  with  the  Montes  Comedorun, 
According  to  the  writer  now  cited,  the  “ Scythia  extra 
Imaum”  of  Ptolemy  mud  be  Great  Thibet,  with  an  extent 
of  Tartary  ftretching  indefinitely  northwards.  After 
Scythia,  he  fays,  comes  the  famous  Serica  ; and  if  Great 
Thibet  be  Scythia  extra  Imaum,  the  next  great  country 
muft  be  China,  which  he  concludes  from  a variety  of  cir- 
cumftances  to  be  Serica.  This  writer  thinks  Pinkerton’s 
hypothefis,  mentioned  under  Serica,  of  its  being  Little 
Bucharia,  altogether  inadmiffible.  See  Murray’s  Ancient 
Geography  of  Central  and  Eaftern  Alla. 

TEIICKET,  a clofe  knot  or  tuft  of  trees ; a clofe  wood, 
See.  in  any  field  or  inclofure  of  any  kind. 

Thickets,  in  Gardening,  a fort  of  clofe  plantations 
of  trees  and  Ihrubs,  in  pleafure-grounds,  parks,  &c.  They 
are  defigned  for  different  purpofes,  as  fometimes  to  repel  the 
force  of  tempeftuous  and  cold  cutting  winds,  either  from  the 
habitation,  or  fome  particular  part  of  the  gai'den  ; or  to  form 
places  of  lhade  and  retirement  in  fummer,  having  fpaces  for 
walks,  recefles,  &c.  under  the  umbrage  of  the  trees,  and 
occafionally  to  conceal  from  view  any  unfightly  or  difagree- 
able  objedf,  and  alfo  fometimes  to  form  a fereen  or  blind 
aiTanged  towards  fome  outward  boundary. 

They  are  fometimes  planted  wholly  of  the  large  tree 
kinds,  five  or  fix  to  eight  or  ten  feet  afunder,  fome  in  regular 
lines.  Tike  a clofe  grove,  or  more  generally  in  a fort  of  pro- 
mifeuous  planting,  but  with  fome  degree  of  order  in  the 
diftances : they  are  alfo  often  compofed  of  various  trees  and 
llmibs  together,  to  effedl  a more  full,  clofe  growth  below  and 
above,  and  to  difplay  a greater  diverfity  in  the  plantation,  by 
difpofing  the  various  fiirubs  properly  between  the  larger  trees, 
in  fome  order  of  gradation,  the  loweft  towards  the  front,  and 
the  taller  growths  backward,  fo  as  to  form  a fort  of  dole 
underwood  thicket  below,  while  the  trees  run  up  and  form 
a thicketty  growth  above  ; and  fometimes  they  are  formed 
wholly  of  fiirubs  of  different  forts  and  degrees  of  growth, 
from  the  loweft  placed  forward,  to  the  talleft  behind. 

They  are  fometimes,  too,  formed  wholly  of  particular 
forts  of  trees  difpofed  feparately  in  diftindl  plantations,  as  of 
elm,  afii,  beech,  poplar,  alder,  willow,  See. 

The  planting  of  thicket  plantations  fiiould  be  effefted 
with  young  trees  of  from  four,  five,  or  fix,  to  eight  or  ten 
feet  growth,  and  the  Ihrub  kinds  proportionally  ; in  all  of 
which  the  planting  may  be  performed  in  the  common  feafons 
of  autumn,  winter,  and  fpring. 

In  the  culture  of  thicket  plantations,  little  is  required  but 
that  of  keeping  them  clear  from  large  overbearing  weeds, 
while  the  trees  and  Ihrubs  are  in  young  finall  growth. 

Thickets  are  now  much  lefs  in  ufe  than  was  formerly  the 
cafe  in  ornamental  gardening,  and  pleafure-ground  planting ; 
they  may,  however,  on  fome  occafions,  be  introduced  with 
good  effeift. 

THICKON,  in  Geography,  ariver  of  Pennfylvania,  which 
runs  into  the  Delaware,  N.  lat.  40°  25'.  W.  long.  75°  8'. 

THICKSTUFF,  a name  for  fided  timber  exceeding 
four  inches  in  thicknefs,  but  not  being  more  than  twelve 
inches  in  thicknefs. 

THIEBLEMONT,  in  Geography,  a town  of  France,  in 
the  department  of  the  Marne;  8 miles  E.S.E.  of  Vitry  le 
FraiKjais.' 

THIEL,  or  Tiel,  a city  or  town  of  Holland,  in  the 
department  of  Guelderland,  fituated  on  the  north  fide  of  the 
Wahal,  in  a fmall  ifiand  called  Tieler-Weert.  In  one  of  its 
rauxbourgs,  called  Santuyeh,  which  is  well  fortified,  is  a 


ftrong  citadel ; the  fortifications  were  dellroyed  in  the  year 
1674,  by  *^be  French,  who  had  made  themfelves  mailers  of 
the  place  about  two  years  before,  and  have  been  fince  re- 
paired. In  the  year  1528,  it  was  befieged  by  the  Spaniards, 
when  Charles  V.  was  at  war  with  the  duke  of  Gueldres  ; 
but  they  were  compelled  to  raife  the  fiege,  through  the 
brave  refinance  of  the  citizens.  The  country  about  it  is 
marfiiy,  and  the  air  reckoned  umvholefome.  The  fortifi- 
cations are  dellroyed  ; 18  miles  N.N.E.  of  Bois-le-Duc. 

THIELLE,  a town  of  the  county  of  Neufchatel,  be- 
tween the  lake  of  Bienne  and  the  [lake  of  Neufchatel  ; 5 

miles  N.E.  of  Neufchatel Alfo,  a river  of  Switzerland, 

which  rifes  in  the  Vaudois,  paffes  through  the  lakes  of 
Neufchatel  and  Bienne,  and  runs  into  the  Aar,  3 miles  below 
Buren. 

THIELLEN,  a town  of  Switzerland,  in  the  canton  of 
Uri  ; 2 miles  N.W.  of  Altorff. 

THIELT,  a town  of  France,  in  the  department  of  the 
Lys  ; 10  miles  N.  of  Courtray. 

THIENE,  a town  of  Italy,  in  the  Vicentin  ; 9 miles 
N.W.  of  Vicenza. 

THIERS,  John  Baptist,  in  Biography,  a divine,  was 
born  at  Chartres  about  the  year  1636,  and  became  a batche- 
lor  of  the  Sorbonne,  profeffor  in  the  college  of  Du  Pleflis 
at  Paris,  and  cure  of  Chauprend,  in  the  diocefe  of  Chartres. 
Being  arrefted  in  confequence  of  a difpute  with  the  clergy 
of  Chartres,  and  a fatire  againft  one  of  them,  he  efcaped  by 
a ftratagem,  and  found  refuge  with  the  bifiiop.of  Mans,  who 
gave  him  the  cure  of  Vibraie,  where  he  died  in  February, 
1703.  His  works  are  numerous,  freely  written,  and  on 
fingular  fubjedls  ; but  we  refer  for  an  account  of  them  to 
Moreri,  the  Nouv.  Didl.  Hiftor.  and  Gen.  Biog. 

THIERS,  in  Geography,  a town  of  France,  and  principal 
place  of  a diftridl,  in  the  department  of  the  Puy-de-D6me  ; 
here  are  manufadlures  of  cutlery,  playing-cards,  paper, 
thread.  See.  ; 21  miles  S.E.  of  Gannat.  N.  lat.  45°  52’. 
E.  long.  3°  38'. 

TFIIERSHEIM,  a town  of  Germany,  in  the  princi- 
pality of  Cuhnbach  ; 6 miles  N.E.  of  Wonfiedel. 

THIER  STEIN,  a town  of  Germany,  in  the  principality 
of  Culmbach,  on  the  Eger;  5 miles  N.E.  of  Wonfiedel. 

THIE-WEY-ARA-YETH  Lake,  a lake  of  North 
America.  N.  lat.  61°  20'.  W.  long.  106°  30'. 

THIGH,  Femur,  a part  of  the  body  of  men,  quad- 
rupeds, and  birds,  between  the  leg  and  the  trunk.  See 
Extremities. 

We  have  an  account  in  the  Philofophical  Tranfaftions  of 
a large  piece  of  a young  man’s  thigh-bone  being  taken  out, 
and  the  place  fo  well  fupplied  by  a callus,  that  he  walked 
llraight.  See  N°46i.  feft.  2. 

TiiiGH-Bone,  FraBured.  See  Fracture. 

Thigh,  Luxation  of.  See  Luxation. 

Thigh,  in  the  Manege.  The  effedl  of  the  horfeman’s 
thigh  is  one  of  the  aids  that  ferves  to  make  a horfe  work 
vigoroufiy.  See  Aid. 

Fore -thigh,  or  arm  of  a horfe,  is  that  part  of  the  fore-leg 
that  runs  between  the  fiioulder  and  the  knee  : . though  the 
fore-thigh  does  not  bend  or  bow,  yet  we  commonly  fay,  a 
liorfe  goes  fine,  that  bends  well  the  fore-thigh,  importing 
byjt,  that  he  bends  well  his  leg. 

Horfes  fiiould  always  be  full  and  well  made  in  the  thick 
parts  of  the  thigh,  efpecially  in  horfes  ofithe  working  kinds. 

THIGHT,  in  Agriculture,  a term  provincially  applied  to 
turnip,  or  other  crops  which  are  thick  or  clofely  fet.  It 
alfo  fignifies  impervious,  when  applied  to  roofs  or  veffels  m 
fome  diftridls. 

THILACHIUM,  in  Botany,  fo  named  by  Loureiro, 

from 
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from  fiuXay.iov,  a little  lag,  alluding-  to  tlie  form  of  the  calyx. 
It  ought  rather  therefore  to  have  been  Thylachium — Loureir. 
Cochinch.  342. — Clafs  and  order,  Polyandria  Monogynla. 
Nat.  Ord.  Capparides,  Juff. 

Gen.  Ch.  Cal.  Perianth  inferior,  oblong-turbinate, 
ribbed,  pointed,  undivided,  clofe,  at  length  burfting  all 
round.  Cor.  none.  Siam.  Filaments  numerous,  about 
feventy,  awd-fliaped,  long,  ereft,  inferted  into  the  recep- 
tacle ; anthers  oblong,  upright.  Germen  fuperior, 

on  a Italk  the  length  of  the  filaments,  oblong,  ftriated  ; 
llyle  none  ; Itigma  roundifli.  Perk.  Berry  oblong,  with 
ten  fides,  of  one  cell.  Seeds  numerous,  kidney-lhaped,  im- 
bedded in  pulp. 

Elf.  Ch.  Calyx  of  one  leaf,  oblong,  burfting  all  round. 
Corolla  none.  Berry  ftalked,  with  ten  angles,  one  cell,  and 
many  feeds. 

I.  Th.  africanum.  African  Pouch-flower. — Obferved  by 
Loureiro  on  the  eaftern  coaft  of  Africa,  near  Mozambique, 
where  it  is  called  by  the  Portuguefe  Manguelro.  The  tree  is 
fmall,  with  fpreading  branches.  Leaves  alternate,  ftalked, 
ovate,  entire,  fmooth.  Stalks  terminal,  bearing  feveral 
Jlavuers,  whofe  long  Jlamens  are  of  a faffron  colour.  The 
author  obferves  that  this  genus  approaches  Capparis,  in  its 
Jlamens  and  the  ftalk  of  its  berry,  but  differs  widely  in  the 
unufual  form  of  the  calyx,  as  well  as  the  want  of  a corolla, 
and  the  figure  of  the  feed-vejfel.  De  Theis  thinks  it  allied 
to  Marcgravia,  fee  that  article.  As  far  as  it  is  related 
to  Capparis,  he  is  right  ; but  between  the  corolla  of  Marc- 
gravia, and  the  calyx  of  Thilachimn,  which  he  feems  to  have 
had  in  view,  there  can  be  no  affinity  ; any  more  than  be- 
tween the  latter  and  the  pouch  in  the  outer  calyx  of 
Ruvschia,  which  article  the  reader  may  likewife  confult. 
We  muft  be  content  to  leave  the  matter  as  we  find  it,  there 
being  great  probability,  confidering  how  little  we  know  of 
the  botany  of  its  native  country,  that  the  plant,  and  even 
its  genus,  are  entirely  new  to  Europeans. 

T HIE  AY,  in  Geography,  a town  of  France,  in  the  de- 
partment of  the  Ardennes  ; 7 miles  N.N.E.  of  Charleville. 

TFIILCHATEL,  a town  of  France,  in  the  depart- 
ment of  the  Cote  d’Or ; 14  miles  N.  of  Dijon. 

THILCO,  or  rather  T’hilco,  in  Botany.  See  Fuschia, 
n-  9; 

THILL,  in  Rural  Economy,  the  name  of  the  framed 
fliafts  of  carts  and  waggons,  between  which  the  horfe  draws 
and  moves.  The  thills  of  thefe  kinds  of  carriages  fhould 
always,  as  much  as  poffible,  be  made  of  tough  afh-wood, 
and  light  in  proportion  to  the  nature  and  ufes  of  them. 

TmiA.-HorJe,  the  laft  horfe  in  a team,  or  the  horfe  that 
goes  between  the  thills  or  lhafts  ; which  often  fuftains  much 
undue  weight  and  preffure  on  the  back,  in  confequence  of 
the  load  which  is  drawn.  This  is  capable  of  being  re- 
lieved in  various  ways  and  by  different  contrivances,  but  the 
two  which  are  noticed  below  would  feem  to  be  the  moft 
Ample  and  eafy.  It  is  well  known  to  be  almoft  univer- 
fally  the  pradtice  to  hook  or  attach  the  fecond  horfes,  in 
cart  or  waggon  teams,  on  at  the  end  of  the  fliafts.  The 
confequence  of  which  is  obvioufly  this  : whenever  the  cart 
or  carriage  afcends  a hill,  and  the  fore  part  of  the  team 
comes  to  level  ground,  which  not  unfrequently  happens, 
while  the  thill-horfe  or  horfes  are  ftill  on  the  declivity,  from 
their  force  being  exerted  in  a right  line  to  the  ends  of  the 
fhafts,  all  the  powers  of  the  whole  of  the  leading  horfes 
muft,  in  fuch  cafes,  inevitably  load  and  opprefs  the  thill- 
horfe  or  horfes,  when  lo  direfted,  as  they  tend  to  deprefs 
the  fliafts,  in  their  exertion  to  draw  at  the  proper  point  of 
fraught ; that  is,  in  the  line  with  the  axle.  The  thill-horfe 
ir  horfes  are  often  fecn,  in  fuch  inftances,  nearly  borne 


down,  where  the  afcents  are  fteep,  and  the  levels  rather 
fuddenly  regained.  The  back,  or  backs,  of  fuch  horfes 
become  a fort  of  fulcrum,  on  which  the  ftrength  of  all  the 
preceding  horfes  adds  as  a kind  of  lever  ; which,  if  fufficiently 
forcible,  and  the  thill-horfe  or  horfes’  backs  were  ftrong 
enough  to  bear  the  preffure,  muft  lift  the  carriage  off  the 
ground,  until  it  fhould  come  to  a level  with  the  line  of  their 
pull. 

In  order  to  remedy  this  great  preffure  and  inconvenience, 
it  is  advifed  tliat  a looped  iron,  of  about  a foot  in  depth,  in 
the  whole,  be  faftened  to  the  end  of  the  fliaft ; nailing  and 
rivctting  it  firmly,  by  means  of  expanded  flats.  The  looped 
part  will  then  reach  about  eight  or  nine  inches  under  or  be- 
low the  fliafts.  Each  trace  is  to  be  carried  through  thefe 
loops  inftead  of  l^ooking  on  there,  and  be  faftened  at  the 
bottom  of  the  fliaft,  near  to  where  it  hitches  on  to  the  frame 
of  the  carriage.  This  will  give  play  to  the  traces,  and 
wholly  relieve  the  thill-horfe  or  horfes  from  the  undue  pref- 
fure to  which  they  are  expofed. 

The  principle  here  laid  down  is  neceffary,  whatever  other 
method  may  be  had  recourfe  to  in  removing  the  incon- 
venience. 

At  Hinton-Houfe,  in  Berkfliire,  S.  Nicolls,  efq.  is  faid 
to  effeft  this  in  a fomewhat  different  manner,  the  aim  of 
which  is  the  prevention  of  the  draught  of  the  trace-horfes 
pulling  down  the  thill-horfe  or  thiller,  which  is  always  found 
to  be  the  cafe,  when  they  draw  from  a drail,  as  it  is  termed, 
in  the  fore  part  of  the  fliaft,  if  the  thill-horfe  be  taller  than 
the  trace-horfes,  or  if  the  latter  are  going  dov/n  a declivity, 
before  the  former  has  paffed  its  fummit,  as  feen  above. 

The  preventive  praftice  or  mode  in  this  cafe  is  by  infert- 
ing  a chain  to  the  hinder  part  of  the  fliafts,  which  is  alfo 
attached,  and  confined  in  fome  meafure,  to  the  fore  part  of 
the  fliaft  ( where  the  drail  is  generally  placed ) by  a piece  of 
chain,  which  allows  it  to  move  freely  to  a certain  diftance 
from  the  fliaft,  in  order  that  the  draught  may  be  conftantly 
kept  in  a horizontal  direction. 

THILYPTERIS,  in  Botany,  a term  ufed  by  Dillenius 
to  exprefs  the  common  female  fern  or  brakes. 

THIMA,  in  Geography.  See  Tima. 

THIMBLE,  a cover  for  the  finger,  made  of  brafs, 
fteel,  or  filver,  and  ufed  by  all  people  who  few,  as  taylors, 
milliners,  &c. 

Thimble,  in  Sea  Language,  an  iron  ring  with  a groove 
round  the  outfide,  to  receive  the  rope  it  is  fpliced  into. 
Thimbles  are  fpliced  into  the  rigging  and  fails  for  blocks 
to  be  hooked  to,  or  ropes  to  reeve  through  where  blocks 
would  appear  too  heavy. 

Thimble  IJlands,  in  Geography,  fmall  iflands  near  the 
coaft  of  Connefticut.  N.  lat.  qi'^  iik  W.  long.  72°  42'. 

THIMBRIC-KEUY,  a village  of  Aliatic  Turkey,  in 
the  province  of  Natolia,  on  the  feite  of  an  ancient  town 
called  “ Thymbra,”  built  by  Dardanus,  king  of  Phrygia. 
Here  are  fome  confiderable  ruins,  fuppofed  of  a temple  of 
Apollo. 

THIMDA,  a town  of  Tunis ; 8 miles  S.W.  of  Bizerta. 
THIMIO,  in  the  Materia  Medica,  a name  ufed  by  fome 
authors  for  a peculiar  fort  of  lignum  aloes,  which  is  blackifli 
and  very  heavy,  and  extremely  fweet. 

THiN,  a name  given  by  the  Arabian  writers  to  earth  of 
any  kind. 

Thus  the  bole  armenic  of  Galen  is  called  by  Avicenna 
thin  Armeni;  and  hence  the  word  an  adjedfive  figni- 

fying  earthy,  or  approaching  to  the  nature  of  earth  ; a term 
applied  to  many  medicines  of  this  kind. 

THINA,  in  Botany,  a name  by  which  fome  authors  have 
called  the  larix,  or  larch-tree. 

3 Y 2 THINGAU, 
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TYU^GA-Xi,  in  Geography.  SeeTiNGAU. 

THINGVALLA,  a place  of  Iceland,  about  26  miles 
diitant  from  Reikiavik,  and  24  miles  from  Skalholt ; in 
which  is  a fmall,  mean,  and  dirty  church.  The  fcenery 
about  it  is  romantic  ; but  the  want  of  wood,  and  the  effedfs 
of  fubterrane'ous  heat,  combine  to  give  it  a dreary  afpedl. 
The  adjoining  lake  of  the  fame  name  is  a fine  fiieet  of  water, 
reckoned  to  be  about  ten  miles  long  and  from  three  to  feven 
in  breadth.  In  the  lakes  are  two  pretty  large  iflands,  called 
Sanday  and  Nefey,  compofed  entirely  of  volcanic  matter. 
The  depth  of  the  lake  is  faid  to  be  very  great ; a line  of 
100  fathoms  having  been  funk  without  reaching  the  bottom. 
It  receives  the  waters  of  the  furrounding  bogs,  and  near  it 
in  different  places  vapours  are  feen  to  afcend  from  hot 
fprings.  It  abounds  with  trout.  At  the  S.  end  the  moun- 
tains are  very  pidlurefque,  and  the  afcending  vapours  contri- 
bute to  the  folemnity  of  the  whole  fcene,  as  they  arife  from 
fprings  that  have  been  produced  by  the  moll  dreadful  com- 
motions, and  the  deftruttion  of  a country  that  may  once  have 
been  beautiful  and  fertile.  Near  Thingvalla  is  a building, 
where  the  courts  of  juflice  were  formerly  held  ; but  as 
Reikiavik  is  now  the  feat  of  government,  the  courts  are  held 
there.  It  does  not  appear  why  this  place  was  originally  fe- 
le6led  for  the  feat  of  juflice ; but  a town  being  once  efla- 
blifhed,  and  trade  carried  on  freely,  and  to  a greater  extent 
than  in  former  times,  ready  recourfe  to  the  law  became  ne- 
ceffary.  Although  not  more  than  fifteen  years  have  elapfed 
(1817)  fince  the  judicial  courts  were  transfei-red  to  Rcikia.- 
vik,  few  remains  are  left  to  mark  a fpot  fo  famous  in  the 
hiflory  of  Iceland.  The  only  building  is  a fmall  wooden 
houfe,  in  which  the  confultations  were  held  and  fentence  pro- 
nounced by  the  lliftantment  or  governor.  The  magiflrates 
and  people  all'embled  on  the  occafion  lived  in  tents.  The 
culprits  who  were  condemned  to  die  were  beheaded  on  a 
fmall  ifland  in  the  river  Oxeran,  which  here  flows  into  the 
lake.  The  females  were  drowned  in  a deep  pool  below  the 
lava,  a little  farther  up  the  valley.  An  ecclefiaflical  court 
ufed  to  be  held  at  Thingvalla  by  the  bifhop  of  Skalholt,  at- 
tended by  the  provofls  and  two  miniflers  from  each  Syffel. 
It  is  fuggefled,  that  Tingwall  in  Shetland,  and  Dingwall  in 
Rofsfhire,  are  evidently  the  fame  names  as  Thingvalla  ; and 
were  probably,  in  ancient  times,  places  where  juflice  was  ad- 
miniflered.  Towards  the  N.  are  feveral  ranges  of  moun- 
tains, which,  from  the  account  received,  and  the  appearances 
obferved,  are  volcanic.  Among  thefe,  the  principal  feems  to 
be  Skalbreide,  a lofty  Jokul,  of  which  defcription  of  moun- 
tains others  were  feen  at  a diflance.  Although  the  trans- 
ference of  the  fuperior  court  from  Thingvalla  to  Reikiavik 
has,  probably,  been  attended  with  advantage,  the  Icelanders, 
as  a people,  have  fome  reafons  for  regarding  this  change 
with  regret.  The  annual  meeting  at  Thingvalla  was  not 
merely  that  of  a tribunal  of  juflice,  but  an  aflembly  of  the 
nation  ; and  though  the  importance  of  this  aflembly  was  di- 
miniflied,  and  its  dignity  degraded,  by  the  fubjeftion  of  the 
ifland  to  a foreign  power,  yet  on  the  fpot  where  the  greatell 
among  his  anceflors  fo  often  flood,  the  mind  of  the  Icelander 
muft  ever  have  been  awake  to  enthufiafm  and  patriotic  pride. 
“ Hie  facra,  hie  genus,  hie  majorum  multa  vefligia  !”  Mac- 
kenzie’s Iceland. 

THINKING,  Cogitation,  a general  name  for  any  aft 
or  operation  of  the  mind. 

Chauvin,  with  the  Cartefians,  will  have  thinking  to  con- 
fifl  in  a certain  native,  inherent  motion  or  agitation  of  the 
human  mind,  of  which  itfelf  is  confeious. — Native  and  in- 
herent, fince  he  conceives  it  no  other  than  the  very  elfence  of 
the  mind  itfelf,  or,  at  leafl,  its  principal  and  fundamental 
property  ; an  agitation^  fince  there  is  a new  modification  or 


change  made  in  the  mind,  which  we  fcarcely  know  how  to 
conceive  without  motion  ; add,  that  the  origin  and  etymo- 
logy of  the  word  cogitation,  according  to  V arro  and  Feflus, 
implies  as  much  ; cogito  being  ufed  for  coagito. 

When  the  mind  turns  its  view  inwards,  upon  itfelf,  the 
firfl  idea  that  offers,  fays  Mr.  Locke,  is  thinking  ; in  which 
it  obferves  a great  variety  of  modifications,  and  of  them 
frames  to  itfelf  diflinfl  ideas : thus  the  perception  annexed 
to  any  impreflion  on  the  body,  made  by  an  external  objefl, 
is  called  fenfation. 

When  an  idea  recurs  without  the  prefence  of  the  objefl, 
it  is  called  remembrance. 

When  fought  after  by  the  mind,  and  brought  again  into 
view,  it  is  called  recolleSion. 

When  held  there  long  under  attentive  confideration,  it  is 
called  contemplation. 

When  ideas  float  in  the  mind  without  regard  or  refleflion, 
it  is  called  a revery  ; when  they  are  taken  exprefs  notice  of, 
and,  as  it  were,  regiilered  in  the  memory,  it  is  attention ; 
and  when  the  mind  fixes  its  view  on  any  one  idea,  and  con- 
fiders  it  on  all  fides,  it  is  Jludy  and  attention. 

Thefe  are  iflie  moil  obvious  modes  of  thinking  ; but  there 
are  feveral  others  which  we  know  of ; and,  doubtlefs,  the 
mind  is  capable  of  infinite  others,  of  which  we  have  no 
notion  at  all. 

The  fchool-philofophers  ufually  divide  thinking,  with  re- 
gard to  the  objeft  it  is  employed  about,  into  underflanding, 
intelleBio  ; and  willing,  volitio. 

And  hence,  thofe  arc  faid  to  be  the  two  powers  or  facul- 
ties of  the  human  mind. 

IntelleBual  thinking  is  farther  fubdivided  into  divers  kinds  ; 
the  firfl,  when  the  mind  merely  appi'ehends  or  takes  notice 
of  a thing,  called  perception  ; the  fecond,  when  it  affirms  or 
denies  a thing,  caWeA  judgment ; the  third,  when  it  gathers 
or  infers  a thing  from  others  given,  called  reafoning ; the 
fourth,  when  the  mind  difpofes  its  own  thoughts  or  ideas  in 
order,  called  method. 

Volitive  thinking,  or  volition,  admits  of  infinite  different 
modifications,  or  new  determinations. 

Some  authors  extend  the  idea  of  thinking  farther ; and 
confider  it  in  God,  angels,  brutes,  &c.  whence  refults  a 
new  divifion  of  thinking,  into  divine,  angelical,  human,  and 
animal  or  fenfitive. 

But  the  two  firfl  we  know  little  or  nothing  of : the  third 
is  that  of  which  we  have  already  been  treating — As  to  the 
lalt,  vi%.  animal  or  fenfitive  thought,  it  is  defined  to  be,  an 
aftion  of  the  foul  attending  to  an  external  objeft,  affefted 
by  means  of  the  animal  fpirits  duly  agitated  in  the  brain,  to 
excite  an  idea. 

The  Cartefians  maintain,  that  thinking  is  effential  to  the 
human  foul ; and,  confequently,  that  there  is  no  time  when 
the  foul  does  not  think  : but  this  do£lrine  has  been  very  vi- 
goroufly  attacked  by  Mr.  Locke  ; who  labours  to  ffiew, 
that  in  fleep,  without  dreaming,  there  is  an  entire  celTation 
of  the  modes  of  thinking. 

I think,  cogito,  according  to  Des  Cartes,  is  the  firfl,  and 
mofl  certain,  of  all  truths ; from  which,  alone,  we  draw 
this  confequence,  therefore  I am,  or  exifl,  fum. — One  might 
alfo  fay,  cogito,  ergo  Deus  ejl ; I think,  therefore  there  is  a Cod. 
— Logic  is  defined,  the  art  of  thinking  methodically. 

THINNING  of  Plantations  and  Woods,  in  Agriculture. 
The  praftice  of  thinning  plantations  of  trees  and  woods,  fo 
as  to  let  the  plants  of  them  have  more  room  as  they  advance 
in  growth,  is  moflly  an  operation  of  confiderable  importance ; 
as  upon  it,  perhaps,  more  than  upon  any  other  point  of  the 
after-management  in  fuch  cafes,  depends  the  nature,  quan- 
tity. 
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tity,  and  modification  of  the  timber  which  is  raifed  and 
produced. 

Woods  of  the  natural  kinds,  the  feeds  of  which  are  fown 
by  birds  or  the  winds  on  foils  and  furfaces  of  very  dif- 
ferent defcriptions  and  forts,  rife  and  fpring  up  at  different 
times,  and  of  very  different  degrees  of  thicknefs,  ftrength, 
and  vigour  in  themfelves  and  their  different  parts  ; confe- 
quently  it  is  eafy  to  fuppofe,  that  thofe  which  are  placed 
in  favourable  fituations  and  circumflances,  will  quickly 
overtop  the  others  ; and  if  they  do  not  wholly  deflroy,  will 
at  leafl  weaken  them  in  fuch  a way  as  not  to  be  affefted  or 
inconvenienced  by  them,  until  the  ffrongefl  trees  ultimately 
find  ample  and  fufficient  room  for  their  growth.  In  this 
■way,  although  nature  may  be  flow  in  her  operations,  fhe 
effefts  her  purpofe  in  a very  complete  manner.  Befides 
thefe  obfervations,  Mr.  Loudon  has  noticed  that  artificial 
thinning  is  only  affifling  nature  ; and  that  hence  even  leav- 
ing natural  woods  to  be  thinned  by  time,  would  not  be 
economical. 

It  is  fuggefted  with  regard  to  artificial  plantations,  that  in 
thefe  the  foil  is  equally  cultivated,  ^nd  the  plants  are  put 
into  the  ground  much  about  the  fame  fize,  and  at  the  fame 
time,  and  that  hence  they  of  courfe  nifh  up  together 
all  nearly  of  the  fame  height,  producing  neither  ornament  nor 
timber ; and  none  being  produced  fo  flrong  as  to  take  the 
lead  and  deflroy  the  rell,  they  grow  in  this  manner  until 
they  are  fo  crowded  as  to  exclude  air  and  moiflure.  At 
which  period,  unlefs  affiflance  has  been  previoufly  given 
by  thinning,  the  whole  of  the  plantation  dies  together,  and 
is  deftroyed. 

Where  thinning  is  neceffary  in  old  natural  woods,  or  fuch 
as  have  been  planted,  it  fhould  conftantly  be  performed  by 
degrees  in  a regular  manner,  well  confidering  the  Hate, 
qualities,  and  habits  of  the  trees,  as  well  as  the  nature  of  the 
foil  on  which  they  grow,  the  fituation  and  expofure  in 
which  they  are  placed,  and  other  fimilar  matters.  The 
outfides  of  them  fhould  commonly  be  lefs  thinned  than  the 
other  parts,  and  the  trees  on  the  richer  parts  of  the  land  be 
more  thinned  than  thofe  on  the  other  defcriptions  of  it. 
The  thinning  of  the  fide  fhoots  and  branches  of  the  trees 
fhould  likewife,  in  fome  meafure,  accompany  the  other  thin- 
nings, and  be  performed  in  a fuitablg  manner  to  their 
natures,  Hates,  and  purpofes  for  which  they  are  intended. 

It  is,  however,  moflly  the  cuflom  to  begin  to  thin  them 
out  at  about  feven  years  from  the  time  of  planting  them,  or 
that  of  their  firfl  growing  up,  and  to  repeat  it  every  feven 
years  afterwards.  When  the  planting  has  been  performed 
in  the  proportion  of  from  fix  to  eight  hundred  trees  to  the 
acre,  they  maybe  made  to  Hand,  in  the  firfl  thinning,  at  about 
one  tree  to  each  rod  of  ground,  or  nine  trees  to  eight  rods. 
But  in  the  fecond  thinning,  a rather  larger  proportion  of 
trees  fhould  be  taken' out,  as  rather  more  than  one  to  each 
rod  ; and  in  the  third  thinning,  the  proportion  may  be  made 
flill  in  a larger  ratio,  fo  as  to  leave  the  trees  about  a rod 
fquare  each.  Much  mufl,  however,  always  depend  upon 
the  nature,  fituation,  and  circumflances  of  the  particular 
plantations  and  woods. 

In  aU  thefe  thinnings  the  worfl  trees  fhould  be  removed, 
fo  as  to  leave  the  flraightefl  and  befl  plants  to  Hand  for 
timber  or  other  purpofes. 

It  is  fuggefled,  that  as  in  mofl  plantations  the  fir  tribe  of 
trees  has  been  introduced  either  for  the  purpofe  of  orna- 
ment or  fhelter  ; where  thinning  is  praflifed,  in  fuch  cafes, 
too  large  a proportion  of  thefe  firs  are  moflly  left.  Hence, 
from  their  comparatively  quick  growth,  it  is  concluded 
that  fuel)  plantations  have  a difagreeable  famenefs  through- 
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out ; an.d  that,  as  mofl  of  them  arc  made  in  the  fame  manner, 
this  appearance  extends  itfelf  over  the  whole  country. 

The  plantations  in  which  thinnings  in  the  way  of  orna- 
ment is  mofl  particularly  required,  are  thofe  which  are  de- 
figned  for  groves.  In  many  woods  and  copfes  no  plants  re- 
quire to  be  taken  out  but  the  nurfe  ones,  where  any  fuch 
have  been  planted.  Plantations  of  the  fir  kind,  Mr. 
Loudon  advifes  to  be  thinned  fomewhat  gradually,  begin- 
ning the  work  after  they  have  been  five  or  fix  years  planted, 
and  continuing  it  for  ten  or  twelve  years  : after  which  time, 
thinning,  he  thinks,  becomes  pernicious.  And  that  the 
trees  which  are  to  be  thinned  out  fhould  conflantly  be 
grubbed  up  by  the  roots  ; for  that  when  thefe  are  fuffered 
to  remain,  they  check  the  progrefs  of  the  trees  which  are 
left.  But  thefe  forts  of  plantations  are  fometimes,  and  very 
properly,  left  altogether  without  thinning,  being  cut  down 
wholly  as  a crop  when  fifteen  or  twenty  years  old,  or  of 
about  that  Handing.  This  is  conceived  to  be  in  general  the 
moH  profitable  mode  of  planting  and  after-management  on 
thin,  bare  foils  in  the  vicinity  of  mines  and  pits,  where 
wood  of  this  fort  is  greatly  in  demand  by  the  proprietors 
for  the  fupport  of  the  upper  Hrata.  Where  fome  of  the  fir 
tribe  have  been  planted  as  nurfes,  they  are  recommended  to 
be  thinned  out  in  a gradual  manner,  by  being  grubbed  up 
as  they  begin  to  injure  and  inconvenience  the  principal  trees. 
And  groves,  where  the  trees  are  of  the  deciduous  kinds, 
fhould  be  thinned  out  after  the  fame  manner  ; only,  the 
work  in  thefe  cafes  may  proceed  until  the  trees  have  arrived 
at  nearly  their  full  growths. 

Woods,  where  under-growth  is  always  the  objecfl  intended 
when  they  are  properly  planted,  require,  as  has  been  feen 
above,  no  fort  of  thinning,  unlefs  in  cafes  where  nurfes  have 
been  planted,  or  when  the  timber-trees  are  too  much 
crowded  by  the  low  growths  ; the  whole  fhould  be  fuffered 
to  grow  for  twelve,  fourteen,  or  more  years,  or  until  the 
under-growth  is  in  a fuitable  Hate  to  be  cut  over  ; when  at 
that  period  the  HrongeH  trees  fhould  be  fixed  upon,  and  left 
as  Handards  in  a properly  thin  Hate.  As  copfe -woods  ufually 
grow  a certain  length  of  time  in  proportion  to  their  natures 
and  kinds,  and  are  then  wholly  cut  over  by  the  furface  of  the 
ground  ; they,  of  courfe,  demand  lefs  thinning  than  others, 
or  none  at  all,  except  when  nurfes  have  been  planted  among 
them  ; and  in  the  cafe  of  both  woods  and  copfes,  thefe,  as 
they  are  thinned  out,  fhould  conHantly  be  replaced  by  the 
principal  trees  at  fuitable  dillances. 

In  all  cafes  where  ornament  is  in  any  way  confidered,  the 
above  writer  thinks  the  trees  or  copfe  left  in  thinning  fliould 
not  be  equidiHant  from  each  other,  but  in  groups  of  irregular 
thicknefs  ; and  it  is  fuppofed  that  the  fame  may  be  had  re- 
courfe  to  even  in  woods  where  utility  is  the  chief  confider- 
ation  ; as  it  will  make  no  material  difference  in  the  produce 
of  timber,  and  is  fo  much  more  natural.  See  Plantation 
and  Planting.  See  alfo  Timber  and  Wood. 

Thinning  0?/^  Crops,  the  pradlice  of  thinning  out  fuch 
plants  among  them  as  are  too  thickly  or  clofely  placed  to- 
gether,  as  in  the  cafe  of  turnips  or  other  fimilar  crops.  In 
the  different  forts  of  turnips,  the  thinnings  may  be  made  in 
fuch  a manner  as  that  the  plants  may  Hand  ultimately  at  the 
diHance  of  from  feven  or  eight  to  nine  or  ten  inches  every 
way  from  each  other,  in  proportion  as  the  land  is  more 
poor  or  rich  in  its  quality.  But  in  carrot  crops,  the  thin- 
ning them  out  to  the  diHance  of  about  eight  or  twelve 
inches,  according  to  the  richiiefs  of  the  foil,  may  probably 
be  the  moil  proper  pradlice.  And  the  fame  will  moHly  be 
the  cafe  for  thofe  of  the  parfnip  and  beet  kinds. 

Where  cabbage,  borecole,  or  other  fimilar  crops,  are 

fown. 
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fown,  they  fhould  always  be  thinned  out  to  the  didance  of 
a foot  and  a half,  two  feet  or  more,  as  the  foil  may  be  of  a 
lefs  or  more  rich  quality.  And  lettuces,  when  put  in  by 
fowing,  fliould  be  thinned  to  the  diftance  of  from  eight  to 
twelve  inches,  according  to  the  nature  of  the  foil. 

The  thinning  out  of  any  other  forts  of  field-crops  of  thefe 
kinds  muft  alfo  be  performed  according^  to  their  natures  and 
particular  habits  of  growth. 

Some  of  thefe  forts  of  crops  are  bed  thinned  out  in  a 
gradual  manner,  as  the  turnip,  carrot,  beet,  &c. ; while  in 
others  it  may  be  done  all  at  once,  as  for  the  cabbage,  and 
fome  other  kinds. 

There  are  feveral  different  methods  praftifed  in  accom- 
plifhing  this  bufinefs,  as  by  means  of  the  hand  dmply,  the 
ufe  of  the  hand-hoe  of  different  fuitable  fizes,  according  to 
the  dates  and  circumdances  of  the  crops,  and  lately  in  the 
row  kinds,  by  an  implement  invented  for  the  purpofe.  This 
lad  is  by  much  the  cheaped  and  mod  expeditious  manner 
of  performing  the  work  ; if  it  fhould  be  found,  on  further 
trial,  to  be  equally  accurate  and  effedfual  in  the  execution  of 
the  bufinefs.  This  fort  of  tool  or  machinery  was  invented 
and  condrufted  on  the  farm  of  Charles  Gibfon,  efq.  at 
Quarmer  Park,  near  Lancader,  and  a reprefentation  of  it  is 
given  in  the  Corredfed  Agricultural  Survey  of  that  county, 
lately  pub liflted.  See  Thinning  and  Hoeing  Machine  for 
Turnips,  l^c. 

The  other  modes  of  effefting  and  completing  this  kind 
of  work,  are  a great  deal  more  troublefome,  laborious,  and 
expenfive  than  the  above,  efpecially  the  fil'd  of  them,  as 
many  hands  and  much  time  are  required  for  doing  it  in  the 
mod  proper  and  effedfual  manner  by  fuch  means.  Where 
the  hand-hoe  is  employed,  two  or  three  different  fixed  hoes 
ai'e  modly  made  ufe  of  for  the  purpofe  in  the  different  fuc- 
ceffive  thinning  hoeings,  which,  when  in  the  hands  of  expe- 
rienced workmen,  do  the  bufinefs  in  a pretty  quick,  eafy, 
and  complete  manner,  as  the  fupernumerary  plants  are 
druck  and  cut  out  with  much  exaftnefs  and  regularity.  It 
is  condantly  neceffary  in  fuch  cafes  to  keep  the  hoes  in  a 
pretty  fharp  date,  in  order  to  perform  the  work  well,  and 
wdth  neatnefs.  The  principal  objeftions  to  doing  this  fort 
of  labour  by  the  hand,  are  its  tedioufnefs,  and  the  treading 
which  takes  place  during  the  operation. 

Thinning  out  Plants,  in  Gardening,  the  pulling  or  drawing 
out  fuch  as  are  too  clofe  and  thick  in  fome  crops  of  the 
general  and  other  kinds,  as  well  as  in  fome  other  cafes,  fo  as 
that  the  remaining  ones  may  dand  at  proper  and  fuitable 
didances  for  producing  the  mod  favouralile  crops,  plants,  or 
other  produftions.  This  is  modly  praftifed  in  the  cafes  of 
the  main  crops  of  onion,  carrots,  parfnips,  beets,  fpinach, 
and  feveral  other  fimilar  kinds,  which  are  fown  in  the  broad- 
cad  manner  ; in  different  fmall  feed  crops,  for  raifing  plants 
to  be  afterwards  fet  out,  fuch,  for  indance,  as  the  cauli- 
flower, brocoli,  cabbage,  borecole,  lettuce,  endive,  and  many 
others  ; and  in  the  producing  and  bringing  forward  young 
tree  plants  of  mod  forts  in  nurfery  grounds  and  other 
places. 

Onion  crops  are,  fer  the  mod  part,  thinned  out  at  dif- 
ferent times,  as  the  demands  of  the  markets,  or  in  other 
ways  may  be,  fo  as  to  leave  the  remaining  plants  at  the  dif- 
tances  of  four  or  five  inches  or  more  from  each  other,  ac- 
cording to  their  nature,  kinds,  and  other  circumdances  ; 
always,  however,  allowing  fufficient  room  for  their  full  and 
complete  growths.  Much  advantage  is  often  made  in  this 
w'ay  by  the  young  onions  which  are  thinned  out,  which 
would  otherwife  be  lod  and  thrown  away. 

The  carrot,  parfnip,  and  beet  crops  are  commonly  thinned 


out  at  one  or  two  thinnings,  the  danding  plants  being  left 
at  the  didances  of  about  fix  or  eight  inches  apart,  as  the 
nature  of  the  foil  and  crops  may  be.  The  young  plants  of 
the  carrot  kind,  thus  di'awn,  are  in  fome  cafes  bunched  and 
made  ufe  of,  efpecially  when  the  crops  are  late  in  being 
thinned  out,  which  fiiould  always  be  avoided  as  much  as 
pofiible. 

Lettuce  and  fpinach  crops  may  be  thinned  out  at  once  to 
the  didances  of  fix,  eight,  or  more  inches  between  the 
plants,  in  the  different  kinds,  as  the  nature  of  them  may  be, 
when  put  in  upon  the  broad-cad  plan.  The  thinnings  are 
of  little  ufe  or  value,  except  for  wade  purpofes,  fuch  as 
being  thrown  to  the  hogs,  &c.  in  thefe  indances.  Mod 
other  fimilar  forts  of  crops  may  be  thinned  out  in  the  fame 
manner. 

The  fmall  feed  crops  of  the  different  kinds  fhould  con- 
dantly be  kept  fo  thinned  out  as  to  prevent  the  plants  of 
tliem  from  being  drawn  up  in  a weak  manner,  and  unfit  for 
being  fet  out ; as  where  the  contrary  is  the  cafe,  there  is 
always  great  wade,  and  the  plants  feldom  fucceed  fo  well. 
They  Ihould  be  gradually  thinned  out  by  planting,  as  well 
as  in  other  ways. 

Young  tree  plants,  in  mod  cafes,  require  frequently  thin- 
ning out  in  their  early  growths,  in  order  to  raife  and  bring 
them  forward  in  the  bed  and  mod  perfeft  manner.  They 
fhould  therefore,  in  general,  be  fo  kept  thinned  out  as  never 
to  want  fufficient  room  for  rifing  in  the  manner  which  is  the 
mod  natural  and  proper  for  them,  and  for  preventing  the  in- 
jury they  may  fudain  by  danding  too  clofe  in  the  rows  or 
otherways. 

Due,  early,  and  proper  thinning  out  of  crops  and  plants, 
is  of  courfe  a matter  of  confiderable  importance  and  utility 
in  the  garden  culture  of  different  forts  of  vegetables,  trees, 
and  other  produftions  of  the  fame  kinds. 

Thinning  and  Hoeing  Machine  for  Turnips,  that  fort  of 
implement  or  machine  which  is  contrived  for  the  purpofe  of 
thinning  or  fetting  out  this  as  well  as  other  fimilar  kinds  of 
crops  that  dand  in  rows.  It  is  made  light,  and  condru6led 
fomewhat  in  the  form  of  the  plough,  having  a fuitable  ap- 
paratus fo  attached  to  it  behind  as  to  be  put  in  motion,  and 
drike  out  the  fupernumerary  plants  as  the  horfe  proceeds 
regularly  along  the  intervals  of  the  ridges.  The  horfe  is 
driven  by  the  perfon  who  holds  and  direfts  the  tool  while 
at  work.  It  is  capable  of  going  over  a very  confiderable 
fpace  of  ground  in  a fhort  time,  and  if  found,  on  the  refult 
of  further  trials,  to  perform  the  work  with  due  accuracy 
and  correftnefs,  will  be  a very  great  acquifition  to  the  drill 
turnip  hufbandry,  and  for  different  other  purpofes  of  the 
fame  nature. 

THIONVILLE,  in  Geography,  a town  of  France,  and 
principal  place  of  a didritl,  in  the  department  of  the  Mo- 
felle.  The  place  contains  5014,  and  the  canton  13,988  inha- 
bitants, on  a territory  of  175  kiliometres,  in  27  communes  ; 
formerly  belonging  to  the  duchy  of  Luxemburgh,  and  ceded 
to  France  by  the  treaty  of  the  Pyrenees  in  1659.  N.  lat. 
49°  21'.  E.  long.  6°  15'. 

THIORSAA,  a large  turbid  river  of  Iceland,  on  the 
road  from  Skalholt  to  mount  Hetla,  the  courfe  of  which  is 
nearly  from  N.E.  to  S.W.  In  its  paffage  over  rugged 
maffes  of  lava  rifing  abruptly  from  its  bed,  this  river  daffies 
among  the  rocks,  and  forms  impetuous  rapids  and  falls. 

THIR,  in  Chronology,  the  name  of  the  fifth  month  of  the 
Ethiopians,  which  correfponds,  according  to  Ludolf,  to  the 
month  of  January. 

THIRD,  Tertius.  See  Number  and  Numeration. 
Third,  in  Mufic.  The  3d  is  the  moft  agreeable  and 
» neceffary 
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necefTary  concord  in  counterpoint,  throughout  the  whole 
fyftera  of  praftical  harmony. 

There  are  two  kinds  of  thirds ; the  major  or  lharp  3d,  wliich 
is  four  femitones  or  half  notes  above  the  bafe  ; and  the  mi- 
nor or  fiat  3d,  which  is  three. 

Very  agreeable  mulic  in  two  parts  may  be  compofed,  and 
often  is  compofed,  of  thirds  only.  The  3d  is  wanted  witli 
every  other  concord,  and  even  difcord,  except  the  4th,  when 
it  is  ufed  as  fuch  with  the  2d  inllead  of  the  9th. 

Dr.  Pepufch,  in  his  “ Treatife  on  Harmony,”  has  given 
curious  and  ample  inflirudlions  for  the  ufe  of  thirds  in  com- 
pofition. 

It  would  be  a curious  inquiry,  why  a 3d  was  regarded 
by  the  ancients  as  a difcord ; and  why  it  is  called  by  the 
moderns  an  imperfeB  concord.  We  cannot  afford  fpace  for 
long  difquifitions  on  every  fubjeft  of  vain  and  frivolous  curi- 
ofity,  among  which  this  would  probably  be  numbered.  But  it 
feems  as  if  the  ancients  ellimated  the  perfection  of  confo- 
nances  by  the  fimplicity  of  ratios  in  the  divifion  of  the  mono- 
chord ; regarding  the  oBave  as  the  moll  perfedl  concord  next 
to  the  unifon,  as  it  was  produced  by  a fimple  divifion  of 
a firing  into  halves,  exprefied  by  - 
The  next  in  perfeftion  was  the  5th,  produced  by  a 
third  part  of  a firing  - - - - 

After  this,  the  4th,  which  was  reckoned  by  the  an- 
cients not  only  a concord,  but  a perfeB  concord,  ex- 
preifed  by  the  ratio  of  - - - - 

A fourth  part  of  a firing  gives  the  15th,  or  double 

odtave  . . . - - 

The  fifth  part  of  a firing  produces  the  major  3d  to 

the  15th,  which,  though  in  the  organ  the  Hop 
called  the  tierce,  it  is  a major  17th  to  the  diapafon  ; 
its  ratio  is  expreffed  by  - - - 

The  minor  3d  is  expreffed  by  - - 

The  major  6th,  compofed  of  four  tones  and  a fenii- 

E . • • 

tone  major,  as  q : its  ratio  is  - - 

The  minor  6th,  compofed  of  three  tones  and  two 
major  femitones,  as  j-  : its  ratio  is  - 


The  extreme  fharp,  or,  as  the  French  call  it,  the  fu--. 

perfiuous  6th,  compofed  of  four  tones,  a femitone  I 

major,  and  a femitone  minor,  as  : the  ratio  of  | 

this  6th  is  - - - - 

We  believe  that  the  triple  progreiTlon  of  a feries  of  perfedl 
5ths  made  the  major  3ds  fo  extremely  harfh,  that  no  natural 
good  ear  could  admit  them  among  the  concords.  And  in  the 
lirll  attempts  at  counterpoint,  it  was  a long  time  before  a 3d 
was  admitted  in  difcant,  in  which  diatejfaronare  and  quintoicr, 
or  a diatonic  feries  of  4ths  and  yths,  now  prohibited,  was 
preferred  to  3ds  and  6ths  in  fucceefiion. 

Third  Borough,  in  our  A?icient  Law-Books,  denotes  a 


confiable. 

Third  Earing,  in  Hujhandry,  the  tilling  or  ploughing  of 
the  ground  a third  time. 

Third  EJlaie.  See  Estate,  Commons,  &c. 

Third  Night-awn-hynd.  By  the  laws  of  Edward  tlie 
Confeffor,  a gueft,  who  had  lain  three  nights  in  an  inn,  was 
reputed  a domefiic,  and  his  hofl  was  anfwerable  for  what 
offence  he  fhould  commit. 

For  one  night  he  was  accounted  nucuth  ; for  two  nights, 
guejl ; and  the  third,  nnvn-hynd,  or  hogen-hyne . “ Prima 

node  incognitus,  fecunda  hofpes,  tertia  domefticus  cen- 
fetur.” 

Third  Order,  a fort  of  religious  order,  that  obferves  the 
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fame  rule,  and  the  fame  manner  of  life,  in  proportion  as 
fome  other  two  orders  infiituted  before. 

The  third  orders  are  not  originally  religious  orders,  but 
affociations  of  feciilar,  and  even  married  perfons,  who  con- 
form, as  far  as  their  condition  will  allow  them,  to  the  defign, 
intention,  and  rules  of  a religious  order,  which  affociates  and 
direds  them. 

The  Praemonfirantes,  Carmelites,  Aiigiiftines,  and  Fran- 
eifeans,  difpute  among  themfelves  tlie  honour  of  having  firft 
introduced  third  orders  ; but  the  pretenfions  of  the  hill  ap- 
pear to  be  the  befi  founded. 

The  firll  contend,  that  the  third  order  of  Praemonfirantes 
began  in  the  life-time  of  their  founder  St.Norbert,  who  died 
in  1134. 

F.  Diego  de  Coria  Maldonado,  a Spaniih  Carmelite,  who 
has  a particular  treatife  on  the  third  order  of  Carmelites,  de- 
rives them  immediately,  as  well  as  the  Carmelites  themfelves, 
from  the  prophet  Elijah. 

The  third  order  of  Augullines,  if  we  credit  F.  Bruno,  was 
infiituted  by  St.  Augufiine  himfelf ; but  the  arguments  he 
produces  are  fo  frivolous,  that  F.  Helyot  obferves,  they  are 
not  worth  refuting. 

The  third  order  of  Francifeans  was  infiituted  by  St. 
Francis  in  1221,  in  favour  of  people  of  both  fexes  ; who 
being  fmitten  with  the  preachings  of  that  faint,  demanded 
of  him  an  eafy  manner  of  living  a Chrillian  life  ; upon  which 
he  gave  them  a rule,  the  confiitutions  of  which  are  not 
now  extant,  as  written  by  himfelf,  but  only  as  reduced 
and  confirmed  by  pope  Nicholas  IV.  fixty-eight  years 
afterwards. 

Thofe  of  the  firft  order  of  this  faint  are  the  monks  called 
Minor  Friars,  comprehending  the  Cordeliers,  Capuchins,  and 
Recolledls  ; the  fecoad  comprehends  the  nuns  of  St.  Clare  ; 
and  the  third,  feveral  perfojis  of  both  fexes,  who  live  at 
liberty  : and  thefe  are  what  we  call  the  third  order.  See 
Franciscans;  &c. 

Of  this  order,  which  was  only  eftablifiied  for  fecular  per- 
fons, feveral  of  both  fexes,  to  attain  the  greater  perfedtion, 
have  afterwards  commenced  religious,  and  formed  various 
congregations,  under  various  names ; as  “ Religious  Penitents 
of  the  Third  Order,”  &c. 

Third  Point,  or  Tierce-point,  in  ArchiteBure,  the  point  of 
fedlion  in  the  vertex  of  an  equilateral  triangle. 

Arches  or  vaults  of  the  third  point,  called  by  the  Italians 
diter'z.o  acuto,  are  thofe  confifting  of  two  arcs  of  a circle 
meeting  in  an  angle  at  top.  See  Arch. 

Third  Point,  in  PerfpeBlve.  See  Point. 

Third  Rate.  See  Rate. 

Third  Subftdy  Duty.  See  Duty. 

Third  Sound,  in  Mufic.  See  Terzo  Snono,  Tartint, 
and  Stillingfleet. 

Third  Tear,  Tithe  of  the.  See  Tithe. 

THIRDENDALE,  a liquid  meafure  ufed  at  Salifbury, 
containing  three  pints. 

THIRDINGS,  the  third  year  of  the  corn  or  grain  grow- 
ing on  the  ground  at  the  tenant’s  death,  due  to  the  lord  for 
an  heriot,  within  the  manor  of  Turfat,  in  Herefordfiiire. 

THIRLAGE,  or  Thirlage  to  Mills,  in  Rural  Economy, 
a contradl  or  power  authorized  by  law,  to  prevent  the  te- 
nants of  certain  diftridls  from  carrying  their  corn  to  be 
ground  any  where  elfe  than  at  a particular  mill.  It  was- a 
pradlice  which  formerly  prevailed  much ; and  it  was  too 
often  ufed  as  an  engine  of  oppreflion,  that  proved  extremely 
galling  to  thofe  who  were  obliged  to  fubmit  to  it,  but 
which  at  prefent  is  nearly,  if  not  wholly  done  away,  except 
in  certain  places. 

The  account  of  the  origin  and  nature  of  this  opprefiivc 

praftice, 


THIRLAGE. 


praftice,  which  has  been  given  by  the  author  of  the  original 
Agricultural  Survey  of  Eaft  Lothian,  in  the  latter  dillrift 
of  country,  may  not  be  uninterefting  to  the  curious  inquirer. 
It  is  conceived  that  there,  in  former  times,  corn  was  reduced 
into  meal,  as  in  ancient  Rome,  by  a hand-mill,  which  was 
called  a quern  ; and  which  was  ufed  in  the  remote  parts  of 
the  Highlands  of  Scotland  long  after  the  year  1745. 

It  is  certain,  however,  that  the  water  machine  called  the 
mill,  for  the  grinding  of  oats  into  meal,  is  of  high  antiquity  in 
the  fame  country  ; and  as  it  was  introduced  before  the  period 
of  record,  it  may  be  fairly  faid  “ caput  inter  nubilia  condit.” 
But  from  the  ancient  name  of  one  of  the  duties,  knaveJlAp, 
which  will  be  afterwards  explained,  the  mill  would  feem  to 
be  of  Saxon  original. 

It  feems  alfo  natural,  that  a perfon  who  poffelTed  a ftream 
of  water  upon  his  eftate,  Ihould  be  invited  by  his  neigh- 
bours to  be  at  the  expence  of  erefting  a mill  upon  this 
llream  ; and  that  they,  on  the  other  hand,  fhould  thirle,  that 
is,  aftrift  and  bind  their  lands,  in  all  time  coming,  to  ufe  and 
frequent  this  mill  with  their  corns,  and  to  pay  a certain  pro- 
portion of  the  meal  'according  to  the  univerfal  mode  then 
praftifed  of  paying  in  kind  for  the  grinding  of  it. 

Anciently,  it  is  contended,  there  is  reafon  to  believe,  the 
mills  were  at  firll  erefted  upon  ecclefiaftical  lands,  and  be- 
longed to  the  clergy. 

It  is  Hated,  that  there  are  three  different  fpecies  of  this 
fort  of  fervitude  known  and  acknowledged  in  the  law  of  the 
above  country  ; but  of  thefe,  two  only  belong  properly  to 
rural  economy ; however,  in  order  more  thoroughly  to  under- 
ftand  the  fvibjedf,  the  whole  may  be  fhortly  explained. 

It  is  noticed,  that  the  firft  and  the  lighteft  fpecies  of 
thirlage,  is  called  the  thirlage  of  grindable  gram,  and  it  mean^s 
that  the  tenants  and  poffeffors  of  the  aftrifted  lands  (in  the 
law  of  the  above  country  the  ferment  tenement')  fhall  be 
obliged  to  refort  to  the  mill  (the  dominant  tenement),  to 
which  thefe  lands  have  been  aftrifted,  with  all  the  oats  and 
barley  they  (hall  ufe  for  food,  and  there  pay  certain  dues 
for  .the  grinding  of  them. 

The  fecond,  and  the  oppreffive  thirlage,  is,  it  is  faid,  called 
the  thirlage  of  groming  corn.  By  this  covenant  of  thirlage,  it 
is  Hated,  that  every  ounce  of  corn  produced  upon  the  fervient 
lands,  let  the  quantity  be  ever  fo  great,  muH  be  brought  to 
the  dominant  mill,  and  there  manufaftured  into  meal,  and 
the  covenanted  or  accuHomed  duties  paid. 

It  is  fuggeffed,  that  the  only  limitation  that  this  fevei-e 
thirlage  admitted  of,  was  in  favour  of  feed  and  of  horfe 
corn. 

Sometimes  a fpecial  covenant  was  made,  by  which  the 
poffeffors  of  the  fervient  lands  paid  what  was  called  dry 
multure;  that  is,  they  paid  a quantity  of  corn  to  purchafe 
the  freedom  of  going  to  market  with  the  remainder  in  the 
fame  Hate  ; and  where  conllant  immemorial  ufage  has  fanc- 
tioned  this  cuHom,  the  courts  of  law  generally,  it  is  faid, 
have  fo  far  mitigated  the  feverity  of  this  fpecies  of  thirlage, 
as  to  find,  that  the  proprietor  of  the  dominant  mill  can  de- 
mand  no  more  than  that  quantity  of  dry  multure,  which  the 
immemorial  ufage  has  eHabhflied.  Such  decifions  are  afferted 
to  be  grounded  upon  the  principle  of  a prefumed  contract, 
of  which  the  record  or  memory  has  been  loH  betwixt  thefe 
parties,  whereby  the  one  agreed  to  pay,  and  the  other  to 
receive,  the  commutation  fixed  by  the  ufage. 

The  third  and  laH  fpecies  of  thirlage  is,  it  is  obferved, 
called  the  thirlage  of  inveSa  et  illata,  and  belongs  properly 
to  urban  tenements : the  meaning  of  it  is,  that  corn,  wher- 
ever produced,  if  brought  for  conTumption  within  the  bound- 
aries of  the  dominant  mill,  muH  be  carried  to  the  mill  -and 
manufaftured  there,  and  pay  the  accuHomed  duties. 


It  is  Hated  that  this  fpecies  of  thirlage  exlHed  in  moft 
of  the  boroughs  of  the  above  country  ; and  that  the  mill 
generally  belongs  to  the  incorporation,  where  the  borough 
holds  direftly  of  the  crown,  or  what  are  called  royal 
boroughs.  But  where  a borough  holds  of  a fubjeft  fuperior 
(the  lord  of  the  manor),  the  mill  generally  belongs  to  the 
fuperior,  and  the  accuHomed  duties  are  paid  to  him,  or  to  his 
tenant  in  the  mill. 

It  is  to  be  obferved,  the  writer  fays,  that  in  all  thefe 
thirlages,  it  was  the  land  of  the  fervient  tenement  that  was 
bound  ; and  that  although  it  fiiould  pafs  by  purchafe 
through  twenty  different  hands,  every  purchafer,  and  all 
his  people  upon  thefe  lands,  were  equally  bound  to  fre- 
quent the  dominant  mill. 

It  is  further  noticed,  that  there  were  alfo  three  different 
fpecies  of  duties  paid  at  the  dominant  mill ; as,  firH,  the 
midture  [multura,  grinding);  fecondly,  bannock  (loaf); 
and,  thirdly,  the  knavejhip. 

It  is  remarked,  that  the  firH  of  thefe  duties  belonged  to 
the  heritor  and  proprietor  of  the  mill ; and  feems  evidently 
to  have  been  the  fine  or  premium,  originally  fettled,  as  the 
inducement  for  his  being  at  the  expence  of  erefting  the 
mill,  and  for  fupporting  the  machinery  of  it  in  future.  The 
bannock  was  the  duty  paid  to  the  miller  ; and  the  knavejhip 
the  duty  paid  to  the  under  fervants  in  the  mill. 

It  is  Hated,  that  the  quantity  of  meal  paid  under  the 
name  of  multure,  varied  confiderably  in  different  counties, 
and  even  at  different  mills.  It  has  been  known  as  high  as 
the  eleventh  boll,  and  fometimes  as  low  as  the  twenty- 
fecond  boll ; and  in  one  particular  inHance  fo  fmall  as  the 
thirty-fecond : but  it  may  be  taken,  on  the  average,  at 
nearly  the  feventeenth  boll. 

The  other  duties  were  alfo  various  ; but  they  may,  it  i& 
fuppofed,  be  taken  jointly  as  equal  to  the  half,  or  from  that 
to  three-fourths  of  the  multure. 

But  wholly  independent  of  thefe  feveral  duties,  the  pof- 
feffors of  the  fervient  tenement  were,  it  is  faid,  bound  to 
perform  certain  perfonal  fervices  to  the  mill  and  its  append- 
ages : for  inHance,  when  the  dam-dyke,  or  the  rampart 
that  direfts  the  Hream  of  water  from  the  river  to  the  mill 
wanted  repair,  or  when  the  aquedufts  to  and  from  the  mill 
required  to  be  fcoured,  the  people  of  the  fervient  tenement 
muH  turn  out  and  perform  thefe  works.  When  the  roof 
of  the  houfe  in  which  the  mill  Hood  decayed,  they  muH 
find  thatch  for  making  that  repair,  and  they  muH  put  it  on. 
When  grind-Hones  were  wanted,  or  an  axle,  or  any  other 
part  of  the  machinery  that  required  a heavy  carriage,  they 
muH  go  with  their  horfes  and  carriage  to  the  neareH  place 
(whatever  might  be  the  dillance)  to  bring  thefe  articles  to 
the  mill. 

But  this  fpecies  of  thirlage,  it  is  believed,  never  was 
known  in  the  above  county ; or  that  at  leaH,  if  it  was,  it 
has  long  fince  been  forgot.  Befides,  it  is  noticed,  that 
there  was  another  circumitance  peculiarly  fortunate,  which 
put  it  in  the  power  of  moH  of  the  landed  proprietors  of 
that  county,  without  difficulty,  to  emancipate  their  tenants 
from  the  thirlage  even  of  grindable  grain,  namely,  that  the 
landlord  almoH  univerfally  was  proprietor  both  of  the  domi- 
nant and  fervient  tenement ; and  that  as  he  aHrifted  his 
tenants  to  his  own  inill  by  a covenant  in  the  leafe,  progref- 
fively  as  the  leafes  of  the  mills  expired,  the  landlords  in 
general  emancipated  their  tenants  from  every  'fpecies  of 
thirlage,  at  a converfion  of  twenty  Hiillings  per  plough, 
which  was  paid  by  the  tenant ; and  he  and  his  fervants  were 
left  at  perfeft  freedom  to  refort  to  any  mill,  where  they 
could  get  their  work  beH  done,  and  at  the  loweH  rat?. 

The  cafe,  however,  it  is  remarked,  was  widely  different 
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in  many  parts  of  the  north  of  the  above  country  ; and  it  is 
known,  from  what  has  already  been  mentioned,  that  there 
were  many  eftates,  or  fervient  tenements,  belonging  to  one 
proprietor,  which  were  ailridted  to  mills,  or  the  dominant 
tenements,  belonging  to  another  proprietor,  and  that  not 
a few  of  thefe  thirlages  were  the  fevere  one  of  grossing 
corns. 

The  writer  does  not  think  it  here  necelfary  to  inquire  whe- 
ther thefe  mills  were  originally  eredled  by  the  clergy,  and 
fmce  the  reformation  in  religion,  have  paffed  into  the  hands  of 
laymen  ; or  whether,  perhaps,  if  mills  are  truly  of  Saxon 
origin,  they  were  generally,  and  at  once  introduced  into 
the  above  country,  when  under  the  Saxons,  who  certainly 
were,  it  is  thought,  a more  enlightened  people  than  the 
Scottifh  and  Pi«fti(h  inhabitants  of  the  North,  whofe  igno- 
rance, of  courfe,  may  have  led  them  more  generally  to  fub- 
jeft  themfelves  in  the  fervitude  of  thirlage,  to  invite  their 
clergy,  or  a few  of  the  more  wealthy  among  them,  to 
undertake  the  arduous  taflc  of  eredling  mills. 

From  the  near  analogy  betwixt  tithes  and  thirlage,  it  has 
appeared  to  the  writer  a matter  of  jull  furprife,  that  the 
parliament  of  the  above  country,  which,  in  the  courfe  of 
a preceding  century,  firft  authorifed  the  valuing  of  tithes 
for  the  purpofe  of  fixing  a modus  of  payment,  and  after- 
wards compelled  the  lay  titulars  ( proprietors ) to  fell  their 
tithes  at  nine,  and  in  fome  cafes  at  fix  years’  purchafe,  to 
the  proprietors  of  the  lands,  did  not  introduce  a fixed 
modus  for  thirlage,  which  certainly  operated  like  tithes,  as 
a tax  upon  induftry,  to  bar,  or  at  leaft  to  retard  agricul- 
tural improvement  in  its  progrefs.  Sec  Tithe. 

THIRLBY,  Styan,  LL.D.  in  Biography,  a learned 
critic,  was  born  about  the  year  1692  at  Leicefter,  and 
finilhed  his  education  at  Jefus  college,  Cambridge,  blending 
promifing  talents  with  felf-conceit,  litigioufnefs  of  temper, 
and  a habit  of  intemperance.  He  appeared  at  an  early  age 
as  a writer  of  controverfial  pamphlets,  and  thus  acquiring 
fome  degree  of  reputation,  obtained  the  fellowfhip  of  his 
college  at  the  age  of  about  2 1 years.  In  maturer  life  he 
probably  applied  to  Itudy  with  greater  diligence,  for  his 
edition  of  Juftin  Martyr,  to  which  he  was  indebted  for 
literary  reputation,  was  publifhed  in  1722.  Verfatile  in  his 
difpofition,  he  diverted  his  attention  at  this  time  from  divi- 
nity to  phyfic,  and  aocepted  the  poll  of  librarian  to  the 
duke  of  Chandos.  In  this  ftation  he  continued  for  a fliort 
time,  and  being  under  a neceflity  of  quitting  it,  he  became 
firft  a Undent  in  civil  law,  and  afterwards  in  common  law. 
Weary  of  thefe  purfuits,  he  refided  in  the  houfe  of  his  former 
pupil,  fir  Edward  Walpole,  by  whofe  intereft  he  obtained  a 
finecure  place  in  the  port  of  London,  of  the  value  of  about 
1 00/.  a-year.  Upon  leaving  this  afylum,  he  took  private 
lodgings  ; but  continued  to  indulge  his  habit  of  fotting  and 
intoxication.  He  is  faid  to  have  contributed  fome  notes  to 
Theobald’s  edition  of  Shakfpeare  ; but  his  felf-indulgence 
and  indolence  rendered  him  unfit  for  mental  exertion,  and 
he  clofed  his  career  in  December  1753.  edition  of 

Juftin  Martyr,  cenfured  by  fome,  but  regarded  upon  the 
whole  as  a valuable  performance,  contains  Juftin’s  two  apo- 
logies, and  his  dialogue  with  Tryphon  the  Jew,  Greek  and 
Latin,  with  notes  and  emendations  by  the  editor,  and  feleft 
notes  by  former  editors.  Nichols’s  Lit.  Anecd.  Gen. 
Biog. 

THIRLWAL  Castee,  in  Geographvi  a boundary 
fortrefs  between  England  and  Scotland,  on  the  Pifts’  Wall ; 
3 miles  N.W.  of  Haltwefel. 

THIRON  de  Gardais,  a town  of  France,  in  the  de- 
partment of  the  Eure  and  Loire,  21  miles  S.W.  of 
Chartres. 

VoL.  XXXV. 


THIRSK,  or  Thrusk,  a borough  and  market-town  in 
the  wapentake  of  Birdforth,  North  Riding  of  the  county  of 
York,  England ; is  23  miles  N.W.  by  N.  from  the  city  of 
York,  and  223  miles  N.N.W.  from  London.  It  is  fituated 
in  a plain,  nearly  furrounded  by  hills,  on  the  banks  of  a 
rivulet  called  Cod-beck,  which  divides  the  town  into  two 
parts,  refpeftively  named  the  Old  Town  and  the  New, 
which  are  connedled  by  two  fmall  ftone  bridges.  The  two 
towns  are  diftinft,  as  far  as  relates  to  the  eleftion  of  mem- 
bers ; but  in  all  other  refpedls  are  confidered  as  one.  The 
civil  government  is  veiled  in  a bailiff,  annually  chofen  by 
the  burgage  holders.  The  New  Town  Hands  within  the 
precindls  of  the  ancient  caftle  of  the  Mowbrays.  In  the 
centre  of  the  town  is  the  market-place  ; which  would  be 
one  of  the  fineft  in  the  county,  were  it  not  for  the  tolbooth 
and  lhambles,  now  in  a ruinous  condition.  The  market  is 
held  on  Mondays,  and  is  well  fupplied  with  all  kinds  of 
provifions.  Five  fairs  are  held  annually  for  horned  cattle, 
Iheep,  leather,  and  woollen  cloth.  Thefe  fairs  attraft  a 
confiderable  number  of  dealers,  and,  with  the  advantage  of 
the  great  North  road  from  York,  are  very  beneficial  to  the 
town,  and  in  fome  degree  fupply  the  want  of  manufaftures, 
of  which  here  are  only  a fmall  quantity  of  coarfe  linens  and 
facking,  and  a few  bridles  and  faddles.  The  population, 
as  returned  to  parliament  in  the  year  1811,  confifted  of 
2155  perfons,  occupying  549  houfes.  The  parifh  church 
ftands  on  a rifing  ground  at  the  northern  extremity  of  the 
town.  The  roof,  which  is  elliptical,  and  of  oak,  orna- 
mented with  carving,  is  fupported  by  a double  row  of 
pillars  and  pointed  arches.  In  the  fouth  wall  of  the  chancel, 
near  the  altar,  are  three  ornamented  ftone  feats.  The  church  is 
generally  fuppofed  to  have  been  built  out  of  the  ruins  of  the 
ancient  caftle,  which  was  demolifhed  in  the  reign  of  Henry  II. 
A moat  and  rampart  are  Hill  to  be  feen,  but  no  veftige'  of 
the  building  remains  ; and  in  Camden’s  time,  it  was  nearly 
in  the  fame  ftate.  It  had  once,  however,  been  a place  of 
great  ftrength,  when  Held  by  the  potent  Mowbray  family. 
It  was  here  that  Roger  de  Mowbray  began  his  rebellion 
againft  Henry  II.  and  joined  the  king  of  Scotland  againft 
his  own  fovereign.  The  revolt  was  fuppreffed,  and  the 
caftle  of  Thirfic,  as  well  as  feveral  others  belonging  to  the 
rebellious  lords,  were  by  the  king’s  order  deftroyed.  Be- 
fides  the  parifli  church,  the  Cdvinifts,  the  Queers,  and 
the  Methodifts,  have  their  refpedlive  meeting-houfes.  Here 
is  alfo  a School  of  Induftry  for  poor  girls,  who  are  clothed 
and  taught  reading,  writing,  and  arithmetic,  plain  work, 
knitting,  &c. 

That  divifion  of  the  town  called  Old  Thirjh,  is  a borough 
by  prefeription,  and  returns  two  members  to  parliament. 
The  right  of  eledlion  is  in  the  occupiers  of  burgage  tene- 
ments, now  only  fifty  in  number,  of  which  forty -nine  are 
the  property  of  fir  Thomas  Frankland,  bart.  Old  Thirfk 
confifts  of  a range  of  cottages  on  each  fide  of  the  turnpike 
road  leading  from  York  to  Stockton,  and  of  two  fquares 
furrounded  by  the  fame  kind  of  buildings.  In  one  of  thefe 
fquares,  called  St.  James’s  Green,  the  cattle  fairs  are  held  ; 
the  other  is  the  feite  of  an  ancient  church,  of  which,  time 
has  long  fince  fwept  away  every  veftige.  In  the  latter  of 
thefe  fquares  is  an  elm-tree  of  venerable  antiquity,  from 
which  the  place  takes  its  name,  Hawm  (that  is  Elm) 
Green  ; and  under  the  ftiade  of  whofe  branches  the  mem- 
bers of  parliament  are  elefled.  One  of  the  chief  incon- 
veniences of  Thirllc  and  the  adjacent  country,  is  the  fcarcity 
and  high  price  of  coal,  which  is  brought  from  the  county  of 
Durham  in  fmall  carts,  containing  from  eighteen  to  twenty- 
two  bufhels,  varying  in  price  according  to  the  feafon. 

In  the  vicinity  of  the  town  is  Byland  abbey,  which  was 
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fouiided  in  the'year  1177,  by  Roger  de  Mowbray,  when  a 
ftately  monaftery  and  church  were  erefted,  and  dedicated 
to  the  Virgin  Mary.  This  abbey  continued  to  fiourifli  till 
the  general  diffolution  in  1540,  when  the  fcite  and  moll  of 
the  demefnes  were  granted  to  hr  William  Pickering.  At 
prefent,  the  ruins  and  fcite  belong  to  the  honourable  family 
of  Stapylton. 

Near  the  bafe  of  the  Hambleton  hills,  w'ithin  four 
miles  of  Thirflc,  is  Thirkleby-Hall,  the  feat  of  fir  Thomas 
Frankland,  bart.  The  walks  and  pleafure-grounds  are  ex- 
tenfive  and  well  laid  out ; and  the  houfe  is  an  elegant  mo- 
dern ftrudlure. — Beauties  of  England  and  Wales,  vol.  xvi. 
Yorklhire  ; by  J.  Bigland. 

THIRST,  a painful  fenfation,  occafioned  by  a vellica- 
tion  of  the  nerves  of  the  throat  or  fauces,  and  producing  a 
defire  of  drinking.  See  Digestion'. 

Thirll  may  be  fometimes  eluded  by  rolling  a clean  bullet 
or  a pebble  in  the  mouth,  which  occalions  an  extraordinary 
iffue  of  faliva  to  moiften  the  throat,  &c. 

Mr.  Boyle  mentions  a man  who  could  eafily  abftain  from 
drinking  for  nine  days,  and  yet  have  his  diet  nothing  more 
liquid  than  ufual ; the  fecretions  of  urine,  fweat,  &c.  being 
performed  all  the  while  regularly,  and  in  the  fame  quantity 
as  ufual. 

In  dropfical  cafes,  where  there  is  not  a right  fecretion  of 
the  urine  by  the  renal  glands,  and  tlie  velfels  and  parts  of 
the  body  are  loaded  with  too  great  a quantity  of  ferous 
humours,  a great  moderation  in  drink  might  be  attended 
with  good  fuccefs,  provided  fome  liquor  could  be  found 
out  to  allay  that  uneafy  fenfation.  Probably  this  would  be 
beft  performed  by  mucilages  acidulated  with  fpirit  of  vitriol 
or  fulphur,  or  jellies  with  juice  of  lemon,  &c.  and  that  a 
fmall  quantity  of  fuch  a compofition,  now  and  then  ufed, 
might  be  of  as  much  real  fervice,  in  quenching  thirll,  as 
draughts  of  liquors,  which  increafe  the  fymptoms. 

In  feverilh  diforders,  the  patient  is  frequently  tormented 
with  a violent  thirll,  which  is  moderated  by  acidulating  the 
barley-water,  or  fage-tea,  with  fpirit  of  vitriol,  or  with 
lemon-juice : but  by  nothing  fo  much,  as  allowing  the 
patient  fome  hices  of  an  orange.  Pringle,  Obferv.  on  Dif- 
eafes  of  the  Army,  p.  135. 

THIRSTY  Sound,  in  Geography,  an  inlet  or  bay  on  the 
N.E.  coall  of  New  Holland,  fo  called  by  Cook  in  1770, 
becaufe  it  afforded  no  frelh  water.  It  lies  in  S.  lat.  22°  10', 
and  W.  long.  210°  18';  and  may  be  known  by  a group 
of  fmall  iflands  lying  under  the  lliore,  from  two  to  five 
leagues  diflant,  in  the  direftion  of  N.W.,  and  by  another 
group  of  illands  that  lie  right  before  it,  between  three  and 
four  leagues  out  at  fea.  In  this  inlet  is  good  anchorage  in 
7,  6,  5,  and  4 fathom  ; and  here  are  places  very  convenient 
for  laying  a Ihip  down,  where,  at  fpring-tides,  the  water 
does  not  rife  lefs  than  16  or  18  feet.  The  N.W.  point  of 
Thirlly  Sound  was  called  “ Pier-Head.” 

TPIIRTEEN  Islands,  a duller  of  illands  in  the 
Pacific  ocean,  among  the  New  Carolinas,  fo  named  by 
Capt,  Wilfon.  N.  lat.  of  the  moil  foutherly  7°  16'. 
£.  long.  144°  30'. 

TH'ISATON,  a river  of  Canada,  which  runs  into  lake 
Huron,  N.  lat.  46°.  W.  long.  84°. 

THISMA,  a name  ufed  by  fome  for  any  fubterranean 
vein,  or  bed  of  a mineral. 

TPIISTLE,  in  ^Agriculture,  a well-known  prickly  trou- 
blefome  weed,  common  in  corn  and  other  fields.  It  has 
been  obferved,  that  wherever  thillles  grow  naturally,  it  is  a 
fure  fign  that  the  land  is  Itrong,  and  of  a tolerable  good 
quality  ; but  that  they  are  at  the  fame  time  a great  annoy- 
ance to  every  plant  intended  to  be  cultivated.  And  it  has 


alfo  been  well  remarked,  that  there  are  no  weed-plants  over 
which  the  economical  farmer  ought  to  keep  a more  watchful 
eye  than  the  thillle  tribe,  as  they  are  not  only  wholly  ufe- 
lefs,  but  occupy  much  ground,  and  being  furnilhed  with 
downy  feeds,  are  capable  of  being  multiplied  and  car- 
ried almoll  to  any  dillance.  Befides,  they  do  much  mif- 
chief  by  impeding  the  work  both  in  handling  hay  and  corn 
crops.  It  is  of  courfe  a matter  of  much  confequence  to  be 
well  acquainted  with  the  qualities  of  each  kind,  in  order 
to  enable  the  farmer  to  judge  with  certainty  how  far  and  by 
what  means  their  dellrudlion  may  be  effefted  in  the  mod 
certain  and  ready  manner. 

There  are  a great  many  forts  of  thillles  ; and  thofe  which 
chiefly  deferve  the  attention  of  the  farmer,  are  the  annual, 
biennial,  and  perennial  kinds. 

There  are  four  of  thefe  plants  belonging  to  the  firll  divi- 
fion  or  fort,  namely,  the  mujh-thijlle,  which  grows  to  the 
height  of  two  or  three  feet  ; the  heads  hang  down,  and  the 
flowers  fmell  fomew'hat  like  muflc.  It  is  frequently  found 
occupying  whole  fields,  particularly  where  the  lands  are  of 
a chalky  or  barren  quahty  ; and  fending  forth  flowers  in 
July  and  the  following  month  in  great  abundance.  The 
milk-thijlle,  which  is  found  plentiful  in  moll  w'alle  places, 
and  upon  old  banks,  being  well  known  by  its  beautiful 
large  leaves,  which  are  variegated  with  white  fpots  and 
veins,  as  if  they  had  been  fprinkled  with  milk.  The  flow- 
ering feafon  of  this  plant  is  in  Augull,  or  thereabouts.  The 
avelted  or  curled  thillle,  which  is  frequently  met  with  on 
banks,  and  by  road-fides,  but  feldom  intruding  itfelf  into 
fields  or  pallures.  Its  time  of  flowering  is  June  and  the 
following  month.  Sec  Carduus. 

And  the  common  fow-thijlle,  which  is  a very  troublefome 
weed  in  fields  and  gardens  ; it  is  found  in  fome  fituations 
that  the  plant  is  fmooth,  but  in  others  that  it  is  rough,  being 
prickly  on  the  margins  and  mid-ribs  of  the  leaves,  and  alfo 
on  the  peduncles  and  calyces  of  the  flowers,  and  the  llems 
or  llalks  abound  with  a laftefcent  or  milky  juice.  See 
SONCHUS. 

But  in  the  fecond  divifion,  or  biennial  kind,  there  are  not 
more  than  three,  as  the  fpear  or  lull-thijile,  which  rifes  about 
three  or  four  feet  in  height,  the  extremity  of  each  leaf 
running  out  into  a long  lharp  point,  remarkably  prickly : 
hence,  in  fome  places  it  is  called  by  the  name  of  the  bull- 
thillle.  It  has  large  heads  of  flo^wers,  and  commonly  grows 
by  the  fides  of  roads,  near  dunghills,  and  not  unfrequently 
in  fields  and  pallures,  flowering  in  June  and  the  following 
month  : the  marjh-thijlle,  which  grows  very  tall  and  prickly, 
having  numerous  heads  of  flowers,  fmall  and  of  a red  co- 
lour, growing  abundantly  in  wet  meadows  and  in  woods, 
flowering  in  Jidy  and  the  month  which  fucceeds  it.  See 
Carduus. 

And  the  cotton-thijlle,  which  is  found  plentifully  in  uncul- 
tivated places  in  many  parts.  The  roots  are  long  and 
fibrous,  and  fend  forth  feveral  oblong  lharp-pointed  whitilh- 

£een  finuated  leaves,  covered  with  a cottony  down,  and 
; with  fpines  on  their  edges.  In  the  middle  of  thefe 
Ihoots  up  a llalk,  to  the  height  of  five  or  fix  feet,  divided 
towards  the  top  into  diverfe  branches,  fet  v.rith  leaves  at 
their  joints,  and  having  jagged,  leafy  borders  running  along 
them,  edged  with  fpires,  as  has  the  main  llalk  alfo.  Each 
branch  terminates  with  a fcaly  head  of  rpddilh  purple  . flo- 
rets, having  narrow  tubes,  and  cut  at  their  brim  into  five 
teeth.  They  contain  flowers,  which  are  fucceeded  by 
fmall  oblong  feeds  crowned  with  down.  The  time  of  its 
flowering  is  about  July,  for  the  moll  part.  See  Onopor- 
DUM. 

And  in  the  third  divifion  or  fort  there  are  only  two  ; as. 
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the  corn  fow-thljlk^  whicli  is  a very  troublefome  weed  in 
arable  land,  flowering  in  July  and  the  fucceeding  month. 
See  SoNCHUS. 

And  the  common  or  Jldd-thiJlle,  which  has  many  provincial 
names  in  difiFerent  places,  as  the  horfe-thijlk,  the  curfed 
ihijlle,  &c.  This  is  a thiftle  which  is  more  general  in  its 
growth  than  any  of  the  others,  being  found  not  only  by  the 
lides  of  roads,  but  alfo  in  arable  and  paflmre  lands,  and  it  is 
remarkably  prickly,  growing  from  two  to  three  feet  in 
height,  but  the  heads  of  the  flowers  are  fmall,  and  of  a 
purplifli  colour,  though  fometimes  white ; it  flowers  in 
July,  or  about  that  period.  See  Carduus  and  Serra- 
TULA. 

It  is  obvious,,  from  what  has  been  faid,  that  the  annual 
and  biennial  forts  of  thiftles  may  be  readily  removed,  by 
preventing  their  running  to  feed  and  diffeminating  them- 
felves  over  the  land  ; which  is  bell  efFefted  probably  by 
carefully  eradicating  them,  or  frequently  mowing  them  over 
clofely  by  the  furface,  and  rolling.  But  in  the  perennial 
forts,  from  their  roots  continuing  in  the  earth,  increafing 
and  throwing  out  new  fhoots  or  Hems  every  year,  there  is 
irruch  more  difficulty  in  extirpating  them,  and  they,  perhaps, 
can  be  no  other  way  completely  deftroyed  than  by  rooting 
them  out  on  arable  land  by  trench  or  deep  ploughing  and 
frequent  harrowings,  or  by  fallowing  or  laying  the  land 
down  to  pafture  ; for  the  firfl;  of  thefe  forts  feldom  appears 
in  pailure  lands.  But  for  deftroying  the  common  thiilles, 
the  befl;  method  is  perhaps  by  cutting  them  over  in  the 
bleeding  feafon  frequently  by  proper  implements.  The 
writer  of  the  Berkfliire  Agricultural  Report,  who  thinks 
them  particularly  noxious,  troublefome,  and  inconvenient 
among  the  corn  and  grafs  crops,  propofes  drawing  them  up 
by  an  implement  of  the  forceps  kind,  fomewhat  fimilar  to 
that  defcribed  under  the  head  noticed  below,  efpecially  the 
fort  which  is  termed  ferratida  arvenfis ; or  if  they  be  cut 
over  about  an  inch  above  the  furface  of  the  ground,  it  is 
believed  they  will  be  liable  to  rot,  on  account  of  the  flem 
being  filled  with  water.  They  alfo  frequently  bleed  to 
death  when  cut  over  in  this  way  about  the  month  of  Au- 
guft,  as  hinted  at  above.  See  TnisxLE-Z)rrt wr/*. 

Others  fuggeft  that  thiftles  might  probably  be  deftroyed 
in  arable  land  by  continued  fallowing  for  one  or  two  fum- 
mers  ; with  fuch  repeated  ploughing  and  hoeing  as  wholly 
to  prevent  their  vegetating  ; but  as  fuch  a progrefs  would 
be  tedious  and  expenfive,  an  eafy,  expeditious,  and  effeftual 
mode  of  eradicating  them  in  this  cafe,  feems  equally  want- 
ing and  defirable,  as  in  that  of  grafs  lands.  Thiftles  are 
likewife  very  troublefome  in  hedges,  efpecially  thofe  of  the 
fow  and  the  large  rough  kinds,  and  fliould  conftantly  be 
rooted  out  and  removed  as  foon  as  poffible,  as  no  hedge 
can  go  on  well  that  is  much  infefted  with  them.  See  This- 
TLV^-Cutter,  Weed,  and  Weeding. 

It  may  be  noticed,  that  by  an  excellent  regulation  in 
France,  a farmer  may  fue  his  neighbour  who  negledls  to 
thiftle  his  land  at  the  proper  feafons,  or  may  employ  people 
to  do  it  at  the  other’s  expence.  And  it  were  to  be  wiffied 
that  a fimilar  law  was  enafted  here,  to  prevent  the  wide- 
fpreading  mifchief  occafioned  by  the  feeding  of  this  per- 
nicious weed-;  among  which  may  be  reckoned,  befides  its 
choaking  the  young  corn,  that  if  wheat  in  particular  be  not 
well  thiftled,  the  reapers  take  up  the  grips  fo  tenderly, 
left  they  fliould  prick  themfelves,  that  by  their  loofe  hand- 
ling of  them,  they  fometimes  leave  upon  the  ground 
corn  enough  to  fow  the  whole  field.  There  is  much  in- 
convenience often  experienced  too  in  working  hay  from 
them. 

Something  in  the  fame  way  as  above  has  alfo  lately  been 


done  here,  efpecially  in  regard  to  the  removal  of  them  from 
the  fides  of  highways  and  roads. 

Though  the  fow-thiftle  has  commonly  been  confidered  as 
a troublefome  and  injurious  weed  in  tillage  lands,  it  has 
lately  been  conceived  by  fome  to  poflefs  no  fmall  degree  of 
nutrient  power ; and  on  this  ground  it  has  been  fuggefted  ■ 
by  the  writer  of  the  “ Experienced  Faimier,”  that  it  may  be 
a plant  of  confiderable  fattening  properties  when  properly 
raifed  and  cultivated.  When  taken  young,  and  cut  or 
broken,  it  produces  fomething,  it  is  faid,  like  cream  ; and  he 
has  noticed  that  many  animals  eat  it  in  preference  to  every 
other  plant  now  in  vogue.  Sheep,  when  in  clover,  &c. 
will  feed  upon  it  fo  greedily  as  to  eat  the  very  roots.  Pigs 
likewife  prefer  it  to  almoft  any  other  green  food.  Rab- 
bits will  breed  more  fpeedily  when  fed  with  fow-thiftles, 
than  with  any  other  food  he  knows  of,  except  dandelion  ; 
which  is  of  the  fame  nature  : and  is  now  fold  in  Covent 
Garden  market  to  the  breeders  of  tame  rabbits,  to  make 
the  does  take  buck  more  readily.  A man  of  his  acquaint- 
ance, who  was  allowed  better  fldll  with  ftallions  than  the 
generality  of  people,  ufed  to  fearch  for  fow-thiftles, 
and  give  them  to  his  horfes  to  make  them  ferve  mares  more 
readily  and  effectually.  When  he  could  not  get  fow-thiftles, 
he  fed  them,  it  is  faid,  with  new  laid  eggs  and  milk,  or  cream, 
if  he  could  get  it ; but  he  preferred  fow-thiftles  or  dande- 
lion to  any  thing. 

And  there  is,  he  contends,  a well-known  and  remarkable 
proof  of  the  nouriffiing  and  feeding  quality  of  the  fow-thiftle, 
in  the  fat  wether  ffieep  fed  to  fuch  an  amazing  fize  by 
Mr.  Trimnel,  of  Bicker-fen,  near  Bofton,  upon  fen-land. 
This  ftieep,  it  is  faid,  was  bred  by  Mr.  Hutchinfon,  in  Hail- 
fen,  from  a ram  bred  by  Mr.  Robinfon  of  Kirby,  near 
Sleaford.  He  never  ate  any  corn,  oil-cake,  or  other  fimv 
lar  dry  food,  but  fed  wholly  on  grafs  and  herbage.  Being 
turned  with  many  other  Iheep  into  a field  of  clover,  he  was 
obferved  firft  to  fearch  for  the  fow-thiftles,  and  would  eat 
no  other  food  while  any  of  thefe  could  be  found  in  the 
parts  of  the  field  that  were  hurdled  off  fucceffively,  a little 
at  a time.  None  of  the  other  flieep  that  fed  with  him,  how- 
ever, fliewed  any  extraordinary  liking  for  the  fow-thiftle. 
A fmall  hut  was  built  for  him  in  the  field  to  repofe  under 
in  hot  weather  : and  wffien  the  part  that  was  hurdled  off"  be- 
came bare  of  food,  his  attendants,  on  account  of  his  liking 
for  fow-thiftles,  gathered  a quantity  of  them  for  him,  which: 
they  gave  him  at  particular  hours,  three  times  a day,  from 
two  to  five  pounds  at  a meal. 

It  is  added,  that  when  ftanding  on  his  feet,  he  meafured 
only  two  feet  fix  inches  high : he  was  weighed  once  a 
month,  and  weighed  alive  twenty-fix  ftone,  at  fourteen 
pounds  to  the  ftone.  He  gained  only  one  pound  the  laft 
month  : and  as  it  was  judged,  therefore,  that  he  was  quite 
ripe,  and  would  not  increafe  any  more,  but  might  poffibly 
lofe  weight  the  next  month,  he  was  killed  on  the  13th  of 
Odlober  1791,  by  Mr.  Ifaac  Lumby,  of  Bicker,  being 
then  a four-(hear,  or  four-year-old  ffieep. 

The  writer  further  ftates,  that  the  flein,  hung  up  by  the  nofe 
part,  meafured  ten  feet  two  inches  from  the  point  of  the 
nofe  to  the  tip  of  the  tail,  and  W’as  fold  for  "js.  6d.  in  the 
common  courfe  of  bufinefs.  And  that  the  carcafe  mea- 
fured five  feet  from  the  nofe  to  the  tail ; the  rump  or 
cuffiion  eight  inches  and  a half  in  depth  ; plate  or  fore-flank 
the  fame  thicknefs ; breaft  end  feven  inches  ; and  was  one 
yard  five  inches  and  a half  round  the  collar.  That  the 
legs  were  reckoned  at  4olbs.  each  ; but  if  cut  haunch  of 
venifon  faffiion,  they  would,  it  is  faid,  have  weighed  yolljs. 
each.  Mr.  Lumby  was  offered  2s.  a pound  for  them  ; fo 
that  he  confld  have  fold  the  two  legs  alone  for  10/.  when  fo  cut. 
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This  is  certainly  a remarkable  inftance  of  fatnefs,  but  it 
miffht  probably  depend  more  on  the  difpofition  of  the  ani- 
mal to  take  on  fat,  than  the  fattening  quality  of  the  thiftle 
or  food  on  which  the  (heep  was  fed.  Many  further  trials 
are  neceflary  to  fully  afcertain  the  point. 

Thistle,  Blejfed,  carduus  benedidus,  vel  cnicus.  See  Cen- 
TAUREA. 

As  an  article  of  the  Materia  Medica,  the  bleffed  thiftle, 
which  is  the  hairy  wild  cnicus  of  Miller,  and  the  centaurea 
benediEla  of  Linnseus,  was  formerly  much  ufed  in  infufion, 
as  a gentle  emetic,  in  fevers  and  certain  naufeas. 

Dr.  Lewis  has  often  obferved  excellent  effefts  from  a 
light  infufion  of  carduus,  in  weaknefs  of  appetite  and  in- 
digeftion,  where  the  ftomach  was  injured  by  irregularities, 
or  opprefled  by  vifcid  phlegm  ; nor  has  he  found  any  one 
medicine  of  the  bitter  kind  to  fit  fo  eafily  on  weak  ftomachs, 
or  to  heat  fo  little.  Thefe  infufions,  taken  freely,  promote 
the  natural  fecretions.  Drank  warm  in  bed,  they  com- 
monly increafe  perfpiration  or  excite  fweat  ; and  as  they 
aft  with  great  mildnefs,  not  heating  or  irritating  confider- 
ably,  they  have  been  ufed,  in  this  intention,  in  acute  as  well 
as  chronical  cafes.  The  feeds,  which,  as  well  as  the  leaves, 
have  a confiderably  bitter  tafte,  have  fometimes  been  ufed 
as  fudorifics  or  diaphoretics,  in  the  form  of  an  emulfion. 
Cold  water  poured  on  the  leaves,  extrafts,  in  an  hour  or 
two,  a light  grateful  bitternefs  ; by  ftanding  long  upon  the 
plant,  the  liquor  becomes  difagreeable  : a ftrong  decoftion 
is  very  naufeous  and  offenfive  to  the  ftomach.  The  ex- 
trafts, obtained  by  infpiflating  both  the  cold  infufion  and 
decoftion,  have  the  fame  differences  as  the  liquors  them- 
felves.  Reftified  fpirit  extrafts,  in  a fhort  time,  the  light 
bitter  part  of  this  plant,  but  does  not  take  up  the  naufeous 
near  fo  eafily  as  water.  On  keeping  the  watery  extrafts 
for  fome  months,  a confiderable  quantity  of  faline  matter 
was  formed  on  the  furface,  in  fmall  cryftals',  refembling  in 
fhape  thofe  of  nitre,  in  the  tafte  bitterifh,  with  an  impreflion 
of  coolnefs.  Lewis’s  Mat.  Med.  See  Centaurea  Bene- 
di8a. 

Some  diftil  a water  from  it,  which  they  ufe  in  cordial  and 
fudorific  potions. 

Thistle,  Carline.  See  Carlin  A. 

The  root  of  the  carlina  acaulis  of  Linnaeus,  is  fuppofed 
to  be  diaphoretic,  antihyfteric,  and  anthelmintic.  It  has 
been  greatly  efteemed  by  fome  foreign  phyficians,  in  acute 
malignant  as  well  as  in  chronical  difeafes,  and  given  in  fub- 
ftance  from  a fcruple  to  a drachm,  and  in  infufion  from  one 
to  two  drachms  and  more.  It  is  rarely  to  be  met  with  in  our 
ftiops.  See  Carlina  Caulefcens. 

Thistle,  Dijlaff.  See  Atractylis. 

The  roots  of  the  atrabiylis  gummifera  of  Linnaeus,  or  pine- 
thiftle,  which  is  a native  of  Italy  and  the  ifland  of  Candy, 
yield,  if  wounded  when  frefh,  a vifcous  milky  juice,  which 
concretes  into  tenacious  mafles,  at  firft  whitifh  and  refembling 
wax,  but  when  much  handled  growing  black  ; fuppofed  to 
be  the  ixion,  and  acanthina  rnajliche  of  the  ancients.  The 
juice  is  faid  to  have  been  formerly  chewed  for  the  fame  pur- 
pofes  as  maftich,  and  the  root  itfelf  of  the  fame  virtue  with 
that  of  the  carline  thiftle.  Lewis. 

Thistle,  Fi/b,  a fpecies  of  Carduus ; which  fee. 

Thistle,  Fuller's.  See  Dipsacus  and  Teasel. 

Thistle,  Gentle,  a fpecies  of  Carduus  ; which  fee. 

Thistle,  Globe.  See  Echinops. 

Thistle,  Golden.  See  Scolymus. 

Thistle,  Hedge-hog,  a fpecies  of  CaBus  ; which  fee. 

Thistle,  Ladies,  or  Milk,  a fpecies  of  Carduus  ; which 
fee. 

Thistle,  Melon.  See  Cactus. 
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Thistle,  Sotu.  See  Sonchus. 

Thistle,  Downy  Sotu.  See  AndrYALA. 

Thistle,  Star.  See  Centaurea. 

Thistle,  Torch.  See  Cactus. 

Thistle,  Woolly.  See  Onopordum. 

TniSThE-Cutter,  in  Agriculture,  a tool  of  the  fward- 
drefling  kind,  for  cutting  up  thiftles  and  other  coarfe  weeds 
and  plants. 

An  effeftive  implement  of  this  fort  has  lately  been  in- 
vented, delineated,  and  defcribed  by  Mr.  Amos,  in  his  work 
on  “ Agriculture  and  Planting.” 

The  plan  of  the  whole  machine,  when  complete,  is  that  of 
a fort  of  fquare,  in  which  the  leading  ftiare  is  made  of  caft- 
fteel,  in  the  form  of  an  ifofceles  triangle,  whofe  equal  fides 
are  fourteen  inches  long,  and  its  bafe  twelve  inches,  being 
about  one-eighth  of  an  inch  thick  in  the  middle,  tapering 
to  a very  fine  edge  on  the  outfides.  There  are  four  pieces 
of  afh-wood,  three  inches  fquare,  and  two  feet  four  inches 
long,  to  which  the  fcythes  are  fixed,  and  which  are  called  the 
fcythe-handles.  There  are  alfo  four  fcythes,  three  feet  long 
from  point  to  point,  four  inches  broad  at  the  wideft  part, 
made  of  caft-fteel,  and  which,  the  inventor  fays,  are  manu- 
faftured  by  Meflrs.  Hunt  and  Company,  at  their  caft-fteel 
manufaftory,  Brades,  Birmingham.  There  are  likewife  four 
other  pieces  of  alh-wood,  three  inches  fquare  and  two  feet 
five  inches  long,  for  throwing  the  two  hindmoft  fcythes  to 
their  proper  diftance,  and  which  are  braced  two  and  two 
together  by  four  bars,  which  are  one  by  two  inches  fquare, 
and  eighteen  inches  and  one-fourth  long.  And  there  is  a 
main  piece  of  alh-wood,  three  by  four  inches  fquare,  and 
five  and  a half  feet  long,  to  which  all  the  other  pieces  are 
fixed  by  hooks,  and  eye-bolts,  by  means  of  which  the  fcythe- 
handles  aft  as  it  were  upon  hinges,  and  the  fcythes  are 
thereby  made  to  form  the  fame  parallel  line  with  the  furface 
of  the  land,  whether  it  be  concave,  convex,  or  level.  For 
this  purpofe,  it  is  fuggefted  that  it  might  be  ufeful  to  make 
a joint  in  the  middle  of  this  piece,  where  the  land  is  uneven. 
And  in  the  fore  part  of  this  piece  a fawgate  is  to  be  made, 
three -fourths  of  an  inch  from  the  under  fide,  at  the  hind 
part  of  the  lhare,  and  one  inch  from  the  under  fide  at  the 
front  of  the  wood,  which  gives  an  elevation  to  the  point  of 
the  ftiare,  to  receive  the  ftiare.where  it  is  fixed. 

There  are  four  iron  braces,  one  of  the  ends  of  which  are 
fixed  in  the  fcythe-handles,  and  the  other  ends  to  the  under 
fides  of  the  fcythes  by  a fcrew.  There  is  a ftaple,  to  which 
the  chain  and  fwinging-tree  is  fixed,  and  by  which  the  ma- 
chine is  drawn.  There  are  two  mortife-holes  on  the  fides, 
which  receive  the  tenons  of  two  upright  ftuds,  to  which 
pullies  are  fixed  for  lifting  the  fcythes  off  the  ground,  where 
there  is  any  thing  to  obftruft  them  or  retard  their  progrefs. 
Each  of  thefe  ftuds  is  one  and  a half  by  four  inches  fquare, 
and  three  feet  long.  Two  fmall  pullies  are  fixed  on  each 
fide  of  thefe  upright  ftuds.  Through  the  pullies  of  the 
foremoft  ftud,  a fmall  rope  paffes  (one  end  of  which  is  fixed 
to  the  outfides  of  the  iron  braces),  and  likewife  through 
the  pullies  of  the  hindmoft  ftud,  and  then  the  two  ropes 
unite  at  about  two  or  three  feet  behind  the  whole  machine ; 
and  through  the  pullies  of  the  hindmoft  ftud  pafs  two  other 
fmall  ropes  (one  end  of  each  being  fixed  to  the  outfide  of 
the  hindmoft  iron  braces),  and  then  the  four  ropes  unite  to- 
gether, where  the  manager  holds  them  as  a coachman  does 
the  reins  of  four  horfes.  By  means  of  thefe  ropes  the 
fcythes  may  be  lifted  to  any  degree  of  elevation,  by  which 
contrivance  any  unevcnnefs  of  the  ground,  or  other  obftruc- 
tions  on  its  furface,  fuch  as  ftones,  roots,  ant-hills,  &c.  &c. 
may  be  eafily  avoided  and  paffcd  by. 

The  fwinging-tree  is  thirty-three  inches  long,  and  the 

chain 
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chain  which  hooks  into  the  ftaple  for  drawing  the  machine 
l)y,  is  thirty  inches  long. 

The  whole  of  the  fcythes,  when  properly  fixed,  projefts  be- 
yond the  wood,  and  cut  the  thiftles  three-quarters  of  an  inch 
above  the  furface  of  the  ground. 

In  cafes  where  the  fcythes  want  fharpening,  it  is  obferved 
that  they  may  be  reared  perpendicularly  up,  or  taken  off 
entirely  ; and  that,  at  the  fame  time,  the  horfes  Ihould  be 
ungeared  and  taken  away. 

In  ufing  the  machine,  it  is  advifed  by  the  ingenious  in- 
ventor, that  as  foon  as  the  thiftles  are  in  full  flower  it  fltould 
be  fet  to  work,  the  length  way  of  the  ridges  ; and  that  if 
the  fcythes  are  kept  very  (harp,  it  will  make  excellent  work. 
And  when  the  thiftles  have  been  cut,  they  (hould  lie  a day 
or  two,  it  is  laid,  to  perifli  by  the  lofs  of  their  fap-juice  : 
the  ground  muft  then  be  cleared,  and  the  clofe  or  field 
rolled,  the  crofs  way  of  the  ridges,  with  a very  heavy  roller, 
which  fo  cruflies  the  hollow  ftumps,  and  renders  them  fo  per- 
vious to  water,  that  their  roots  foon  rot  and  are  deftroyed. 
But  to  expedite  the  operation  of  the  implement,  and  the  de- 
ftruftion  of  the  weeds  and  plants,  the  land  fliould  be  cleaned 
of  all  kinds  of  rubbifli,  the  latter  end  of  March  or  begin- 
ning of  April,  being  dreffed  with  the  fward-drefter,  and 
then  rolled  the  crofs  way  of  the  land,  or  ridges,  with  a 
weighty  roller,  as  juft  mentioned.  See  SwARD-Z)r^r. 

TmsTLE-ZJ/'awer,  an  ufeful  implement  of  the  forceps 
kind,  which  is  extremely  beneficial  iij  drawing  up  the  com- 
mon field-thiftle  and  fome  other  ftrong  forts  of  weeds.  It 
may  be  conftrufted  either  of  wood  or  iron,  in  the  latter 
cafe  having  fockets  for  receiving  wooden  handles.  When 
made  of  wood,  it  fliould  be  of  the  hard  and  lefs  brittle  kind, 
as  good  tough  afli.  It  is  ufually  formed  from  two  to  three 
feet  in  length,  having  fix  notches  or  blunt  teeth  «ut  in  each 
blade,  at  the  bottom  part,  where  it  bites  or  feizes  the  plants, 
and  each  arm  well  fitted  to  the  other,  turning  upon  a ftrong 
pivot  or  pin.  In  its  operation  the  thiftle  is  feized  clofe  to 
the  ground  and  firmly  held,  fo  as  to  be  drawn  out  with 
confiderable  length  of  root.  It  has  been  long  in  ufe  in  the 
northern  parts  of  Lancafhire  ; and  is  laid  to  be  lately  intro- 
duced from  Wiltfliire  into  the  county  of  Gloucefterfliire,  in 
the  agriculture  report  of  that  diftrift.  It  is  an  ufeful  and 
effective  tool  for  the  above  purpofe,  and  only  cofts  about 
two  (hillings  when  made  of  wood,  and  three  or  four  when 
of  iron.  It  has  long  been  known  in  the  firft  of  the  above 
counties  by  the  provincial  name  of  Gripes. 

TuisTLE-/’^,  in  Natural  Hijlory,  a fmall  fly  produced 
from  a fly-worm  hatching  in  the  protuberances  of  the  car- 
duus  htemorrhoidalis.  In  the  protuberances  of  this  thiftle, 
while  they  are  clofed  in  all  parts,  the  worm  of  this  fly, 
from  whofe  injuring  it,  at  the  time  of  depofiting  the  egg 
from  which  it  was  hatched,  the  protuberances  arofe,  under- 
goes its  laft  transformation.  It  here  makes  of  its  own  (kin 
a (hell  in  form  of  an  egg,  within  which  it  puts  on  the  nymph 
(late.  When  this  nymph  becomes  a living  fly,  the  lead 
pari  of  its  difficulty  is  the  finding  its  way  out  of  this  (hell ; 
it  has  a ftronger  prifon  than  that,  and  before  it  can  obtain 
its  liberty,  muft  force  its  way  through  the  much  more  clofely 
compared  fibres  of  the  protuberance  of  the  vegetable.  It 
has,  however,  no  other  means  of  doing  this  difficult  work, 
but  that  of  inflating  its  head,  and  throwing  out  the  bladder 
or  muzzle  with  which  all  thefe  creatures  are  provided  in  this 
ftate.  See  THiSTLE-Gfl/Zf. 

This  is  a difficult  operation,  and  many  of  the  creatures 
peri(h  in  the  attempt ; hut  what  much  forwards  the  fuccefs 
of  it,  in  many  cafes  is,  that  the  (talk  of  the  thiftle  often 
becomes  naturally  half  rotten  before  the  time  of  the  fly’s 
egrefs.  Reaumur,  Hift.  Inf.  vol.  iv.  p.  338. 
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THisTLE-Ga/Zr,  a name  given  by  the  more  accurate  au- 
thors to  the  protuberances  on  the  (talk  of  a fpecies  of 
thiftle,  called  by  authors  carduus  hamorrhoidalis^  from  thofe 
tubercles,  which  are  fuppofed  to  refemble  thofe  of  the  hae- 
morrhoidal  veins  in  perfons  fubjedt  to  the  piles.  Thefe 
have  been  fuppofed  a natural  produftion  of  the  plant ; but 
they  are  far  otherwife.  The  whole  hiftory  of  them  is,  that 
a certain  fpecies  of  fly  always  depofits  its  eggs  on  the 
ftalks  ; and  the  young  ones,  when  hatched,  gnaw  their  way 
into  the  fubftance  of  the  ftalks,  and  the  copious  derivation 
of  the  juice,  occafioned  by  their  fucking,  produces  the  tu- 
bercles which  are  found  on  it. 

Thefe  tubercles  are  of  a roundilh  or  oblong  figure,  and 
are  of  various  fizes,  from  that  of  a pea  to  the  bignefs  of  a 
nutmeg  ; they  are  much  harder  than  the  reft  of  the  ftalk, 
approaching  to  a woody  ftrucfture  ; when  cut  open,  they 
are  found  to  contain  each  feveral  oblong  and  narrow  cells  ; 
thefe  have  no  communication  with  one  another,  and  are 
each  inhabited  by  a fmall  white  worm,  which  has  two  hooks 
at  the  head  ; with  thefe  it  breaks  the  fibres  of  the  plant,  in 
order  to  get  at  its  juices.  When  it  has  arrived  at  the  time 
of  its  change  into  the  nymph  ftate,  it  ceafes  to  eat,  and 
drawing  up  its  body  much  (horter  than  ufual,  its  (kin 
hardens,  and  forms  a (hell,  under  which  it  changes  into  a 
very  beautiful  two-winged  fly  ; the  wings  are  whiti(h  and 
tranfparent  in  the  middle  ; and  at  the  edges  furrounded  with 
black  in  the  form  of  a chain  of  figures  like  the  letter  Z ; 
the  body  and  bread  of  this  fly  are  of  a beautiful  black,  with 
fome  flight  variations  of  yellow,  with  which  the  (boulders 
are  ftreaked ; the  anterior  part  of  the  head  is  white,  and 
its  back-part  edged  with  a yellow  down  ; the  antennas  are 
reddifli,  and  the  legs  are  partly  black,  and  partly  of  a fine 
clear  brown. 

In  obferving  the  changes  of  the  worms  of  thefe  galls, 
there  are  often  obferved  fome  which  go  through  them  in  a 
different  manner  from  the  reft,  and  finally  produce  a very 
different  fpecies  of  fly.  Thefe  are  the  progeny  of  the  eggs 
of  fome  other  fpecies  of  fly,  whofe  worm  being  carnivorous, 
is  lodged  by  the  art  of  its  parents,  while  it  is  yet  in  the  egg 
ftate,  in  the  fubftance  of  this  gall,  there  to  prey  upon  the 
defencelefs  inhabitants. 

There  are  many  fpecies  of  galls  the  inhabitants  of  which 
are  expofed  to  enemies.  In  thofe  it  is  common  to  find  the 
proper  inhabitant  and  the  devourer  in  the  fame  cell ; the 
one  feeding  on  the  juices  of  the  plant,  the  other  on  iti 
juices  ; but  this  is  not  the  cafe  here,  thefe  worms  imme- 
diately deftroying  the  proper  inhabitants,  and  being  found 
always  alone  in  their  cells.  Reaumur,  Hift.  Inf.  vol.  vi. 
p.  221. 

Thistle,  Order  of.  See  Andrew. 

Thistle,  our  Lady  of  the,  was  alfo  a military  order,  in- 
ftituted  in  1370,  by  Louis  II.  duke  of  Bourbon.  It  con- 
fided of  twenty-fix  knights,  of  which  that  prince  and  his 
fucceffbrs  were  the  chiefs.  Their  badge  was  a flcy-blue 
girdle ; and,  on  folemn  occafions,  a mantle  of  the  fame 
colour,  with  a gold  collar,  interwoven  with  flower-de-luces  ; 
among  which  was  the  word  efperance,  hope,  in  capitals. 

THISTLE-TAKE,  a cuftom  in  the  hundred  of  Hal- 
ton,  in  the  county  of  Chefter,  whereby,  if  in  driving  beads 
over  the  common,  the  driver  permits  them  to  graze,  or  take 
but  a thiftle,  he  (hall  pay  a halfpenny  a bead  to  the  lord  of 
the  fee. 

AtvFiflcerton,  in  Nottinghamfliire,  by  ancient  cuftom,  if 
a nati  e,  or  cottager,  killed  a fwine  above  a year  old,  he 
paid  the  lord  one  penny,  which  was  alfo  called  thiftle- 
take. 

THIVA,  or  Stipes,  in  Geography,  a town  of  European 

Turkey, 
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Xurkey,  in  the  province  of  Livadia,  anciently  called 
“ Thebes,”  and  the  capital  of  Boeotia,  fituated  on  a riling 
ground  between  two  fmall  rivers,  fuppofed  to  be  the  If- 
menus  and  Dirce  of  the  ancients.  (See  Theb^e. ) The 
town  is  of  an  oval  form,  about  three  miles  in  circumference, 
and  the  houfes  are  higher  and  better  built  than  is  ufual  in 
moft  parts  of  Greece.  It  contains  four  or  five  thoufand  in- 
habitants, about  half  Turks  and  half  Chriftians,  which  lat- 
ter have  feveral  churches,  not  remarkable  for  any  thing  ex- 
cept fome  few  infcriptions  to  be  feen  upon  the  pavement  of 
the  cathedral.  The  air  of  the  country  about  Thebes  is  thick 
and  foggy,  whence  the  ancient  inhabitants  of  Boeotia  were 
accounted  dull  and  phlegmatic,  and  were  neither  famous  for 
their  wit  nor  valour.  ( See  Bceotia.  ) Epaminondas  railed 
Thebes  to  its  higheft  pitch  of  grandeur  ; after  whofe  death 
it  was  not  remarkable  for  its  virtues,  but  misfortunes,  till  it 
funk  into  its  original  obfcurity  ; fo  that  its  glory  took  birth 
with  this  gr  at  man,  and  with  him  expired  ; 28  miles 
W.N.W.  of  Athens.  N.  lat.  38°  25'.  E.  long.  23“  34'. 

THIVIERS,  a town  of  France,  in  the  department  of 
the  Dordogne  ; 7 miles  N.W.  of  E-xideuil. 

THIULETIS-TSKALI,  a river  of  Georgia,  which 
runs  into  the  Kur. 

THIZY,  a town  of  France,  in  the  department  of  the 
Rhone  and  Loire  ; 27  miles  N.W.  of  Lyons. 

THLASIAS,  a term  ufed  by  the  ancients  to  exprefs  an 
eunuch  made  by  a compreflion  or  contulion  of  the  tefticles, 
not  by  the  cutting  them  out. 

THLASIS,  a word  ufed  by  the  ancients  to  exprefs  either 
a contufion  without  a “wound,  or  a wound  made  by  fome 
blunt  inftrument,  which  contufed  the  parts. 

THLASMA,  a word  fometimes  ufed  like  thiafts,  to  ex- 
prefs a contufion  either  with  or  without  a wound  ; fome- 
times applied  particularly  to  a recefs  of  the  cranium  inward 
without  a fraft ure,  an  accident  principally  alfedting  children. 

THLASPEOS  Semen,  in  the  Materia  Medica,  the  name 
of  a feed  produced  by  the  common  tbiafpi  arvenfe  ftliquts 
latis,  or  common  treacle -muftard.  It  ufed  to  be  an  ingre- 
dient in  feveral  of  our  (hop  compofitions,  and  was  efteemed 
attenuating,  deterfive,  and  aperient,  and  is  faid  to  promote 
urine  and  the  menfes,  and  to  expel  the  after-birth. 

THLASPI,  in  Botany,  GxatjTri,  an  ancient  name,  which 
Diofcorides  tells  us,  in  his  book  2.  chap.  186,  originated  in 
the  broken,  or  pounded,  appearance  of  the  feed,  alluding, 
we  fuppofe,  to  its  fmallnefs.  The  word  therefore  is  derived 
from  OXait',  to  bruife,  or  beat.  He  compares  this  feed  to 
that  of  his  our  Lepidtum  fativum,  or  Garden  Crefs, 

adding  that  the  feed-veifel  is  moderately  dilated  upwards, 
the  flower  white,  and  the  plant  found  about  paths,  walls, 
and  banks.  Every  other  part  of  his  defcription,  refpedling 
the  leaves  and  Hems,  is  fo  appofite,  that  no  doubt  can  re- 
main of  his  GXaa-Tri  being  our  Shepherd’s  Purfe,  which  Dr. 
Sibthorp  found  common  in  Greece  and  the  Archipelago,  in 
the  early  fpring.  Linnaeus  might  furely  have  fpared  his 
mark  of  uncertainty  concerning  th’e  etymology  of  the  above 
name,  in  Phil-  Bot.  183.  But  as  he  tranflates  fiAai)  by  the 
Latin  word  comprimo,  to  comprefs,  he,  moft  likely,  had  in 
view  the  Th.  arvenfe,  which  feveral  old  writers  have  taken 
for  the  plant  of  Diofcorides,  and  whofe  feed-veffel  is  very 
remarkably  compreffed. — Linn.  Gen.  334.  Schreb.  437. 
Willd.  Sp.  PI.  v.  3.  442.  Mart.  Mill.  Did.  v.  4.  Sm. 
El.  Brit.  683.  Compend.  ed.  2.  98.  Prodr.  FI.  Graec. 
Sibth;  V.  2.  7.  Brown  in  Ait.  Hort.  K,ew.  v.  4.  80.  Juft. 
241.  Lamarck  Illuftr.  t.  557.  Gaertn.  t.  141. — Clafs  and 
order,  Tetradynamta  Sdiculoja,  Nat.  Ord.  Siliquofe,  Linn. 
Cructfene,  Juft. 

Gen,  Ch.  Cal.  Perianth  inferior,  of  four  ovate,  concave. 
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fomewhat  fpreading,  deciduous  leaves.  Cor.  crucifomr, 
equal,  of  four  obovate  petals,  twice  the  lengtli  of  the  calyx, ' 
with  nan-ow  claws.  Stam.  Filaments  fix,  but  half  the  length 
of  the  corolla,  the  two  oppofite  ones  ftill  fhorter  ; anthers 
pointed.  Pifl.  Germen  fuperior,  roundifli,  compreffed, 
emarginate  ; ftyle  fimple,  the  length  of  the  ttamens  ; ftigma 
obtufe.  Peric.  Pouch  compreffed,  inverfely  heart-fhaped, 
emarginate,  the  ftyle  being  moftly  the  length  of  the  notch 
in  which  it  ftands,  of  two  cells,  the  partition  lanceolate,  and 
the  valves  boat-like,  with  more  or  lefs  of  a dilated  keel. 
Seeds  feveral  in  each  cell,  pendulous,  inferted  into  the  fu- 
tures, roundifli,  compreffed. 

Eff.  Ch.  Pouch  compreffed,  emarginate,  inverfely  heart- 
fhaped  ; its  valves  boat-like,  keeled.  Seeds  feveral. 

Obf.  Mr.  Brown  has  very  happily  feparated  from  this 
genus  the  Linneean  Th.  campejlre.  That  fpecies,  on  account 
of  its  folitary  feeds,  properly  belongs  to  Lepidtum,  to  which 
genus  it,  as  well  as  Th.  hirtum,  is  removed  in  the  new  edition 
of  our  Compendium  FI.  Brit.  The  fame  ingenious  botanitt, 
of  whofe  elucidation  and  reformation  of  the  cruciform 
genera  we  have  fpoken  under  the  article  Tetradynamia, 
has  founded  a new  genus,  called  Aethionema,  upon  Th.  faxa- 
tile,  with  another  fpecies,  whofe  pouch  has  no  valves,  and 
only  a Angle  feed.  With  this  latter,  a Spanifh  plant,  we 
are  unacquainted ; but  as  the  faxatile  has  two  cells,  and 
many  feeds,  we  can  hardly  either  disjoin  it  from  Thlafpi,  or 
unite  it  with  this,  though,  it  feems,  they  agree  in  having  an 
unequal  infertion  of  their  calyx-leaves,  which  in  Thlafpi  is 
equal ; and  their  longer  filaments  are  either  combined,  or 
elfe  toothed  near  the  top.  As  there  are  but  two  fpecies, 
we  prefume  one  of  thefe  laft  charafters  belongs  to  each. 
The  queftion  feems  at  leaft  doubtful,  and  therefore,  without 
prefuming  to  form  an  opinion  refpefting  Mr.  Brown’s 
Aethionema  monofpermum,  we  prefer  keeping  his  faxatile  where 
it  is. 

The  plants  of  this  genus  are  herbaceous,  and  moft  of 
them  annual,  with  fimple  leaves,  and  numerous  corymbofe 
flowers;  their  furface  more  frequently  fmooth,  and  fome- 
what glaucous,  than  pubefeent ; fiem  leafy  and  branched. 

1.  't\\.  peregrintim.  Red  Penny-Crefs.  Linn.  Sp.  PI.  901. 
Willd.  n.  I.  Scop.  Carn.  v.  2.  17.  (Th.  capfula  cordata, 
peregrinum  ; Bauh.  Hift.  v.  2.  927,  badly  copied  in  Morif. 
fedf.  3.t.  1 8.  f.  30.) — Pouches  roundifh-heartfliaped.  Leaves 
lanceolate,  entire. — Native  of  dry  hills,  above  Heidenfchaft 
in  Carniola.  Scopoli.  Of  this  very  rare  plant  we  have  never 
feen  a certain  fpecimen.  Scopoli  fays  the  ferns  are  a fpan 
high,  hard,  branched,  turning  reddifli,  as  well  as  the  leaves, 
as  they  advance  in  age.  The  leaves  grow  on  (hort  ftalks. 
Flowers  fmall,  red,  with  entire  ovate  petals,  and  reddifli 

Jiamens.  Anthers  yellow,  as  well  as  the  fliort  Jlyle,  and  the 
Jligma,  which  laft  is  flat  at  the  top.  Seeds  two  in  each  cell, 
ovate,  yellowifli,  flightly  rugged,  ftiining,  attached  to  the 
falcate  partition. 

2.  Th.  arabicum.  Purple  Arabian  Penny-Crefs.  Vahl 
Symb.  V.  2.  76.  Willd.  n.  2.  (Th.  humile,  fpica  purpu- 
rea ; Buxb.  Cent.  1.2.  t.  2.  f.  i.  Iberis  arabica ; Linn. 
Sp.  PI.  906.  Am.  Aca4-  v.  4.  Subularia  purpurea  ; Forlk. 
vEgypt.-Arab.  1 1 7. ) — Pouch  nearly  orbicular,  compreffed, 
with  a notch  at  each  extremity.  Lower  leaves  wedge- 
fliaped  ; tipper  oblong-heartrtiaped,  entire,  clafping  the 
ftem. — Native  of  Arabia  and  Cappadocia. — The  root  is 
tapering,  fibrous,  annual.  Stem  more  or  lefs  branched, 
round,  fmooth,  from  three  to  fix  inches  high,  leafy,  corym- 
bofe. Leaves  an  inch  long,  acute,  entire,  fmooth,  rather 
fucculent,  flightly  ftalked.  Flowers  fmall,  purple  or  red- 
difli. Pouch  light  green,  with  a very  broad  ftriated  border, 
much  exceeding  the  Jlyle,  and  notched  at  the  bafe  as  well  ^is 

fummit. 
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fummit.  Seeds  two  in  each  celh  This  fpccies  appears 
nearly  related  to  the  foregoing,  nor  Ihould  we  be  greatly 
furprifed  if  they  proved  one  and  the  fame.  If  Bauhin’s 
delineation  of  the  pouch  of  the  former  be  correft,  they  mull 
be  diftindl. 

3.  Th.  ar-oenfe.  Commbn  Penny-Crefs,  or  Smooth  Mith- 
ridate  Mullard.  Linn.  Sp.  PI.  901.  Willd.  n.  3.  FI. 
Brit.  n.  I.  Prodr.  FI.  Graec.  ti.  i.  Engl.  Bot.  t.  1659. 
Curt.  Lond.  fafc.  6.  t.  43.  FI.  Dan.  t.  793.  (Th.  Diof- 
coridis  ; Ger.  Em.  262.  Th.  fecundum  ; Matth.  Valgr. 
V.  1.519.  Camer.  Epit.  337.) — Pouch  orbicular,  com- 
preffed,  entire  at  the  bafe.  Leaves  oblong,  toothed, 
fmooth.  — Native  of  cultivated  fields,  in  moll  parts  of 
Europe,  but  not  frequent  in  England.  It  is  annual,  flow- 
ering in  June  and  July.  Dr.  Sibthorp  met  with  it  in  the 
countries  north  of  Greece.  The  root  is  fmall,  and  tapering. 
Whole  plant  fmooth,  about  a foot  high,  branched  ; the 

Jlem  leafy,  angular  -upwards.  Leaves  two  or  three  inches 
long,  clafping  the  Hem  with  their  arrow -ihaped  bafe  ; their 
edges  wavy  and  toothed.  Flowers  numerous,  fmall,  white. 
Pouch  large,  ereft,  almoll  perfectly  orbicular.  Style  much 
fhorter  than  the  notch  in  which  it  Hands.  Seeds  numerous. 
The  warm  pungent  tafte  of  this  plant  is  combined  with  a 
difagreeable  garlick  flavour.  The  feeds,  as  obferved  in 
Engl.  Bot.  “ make  an  ingredient  in  that  naufeous  oppro- 
brium of  pharmacy,  the  Mithridate  Confedlion,  the  receipt 
for  which  may  be  found,  with  many  excellent  critical  re- 
marks, in  Lewis’s  Difpenfatory.”  See  Mithridate. 

4.  Th.  aliiaceum.  Garlick  Ballard-Crefs.  Linn.  Sp. 
PI.  901.  Willd.  n.4.  Ait.  n.  2.  Jacq.  Ic.  Rar.  t.  121. 
(Th.  allium  reddens  ; Morif.  fecH.  3.  t.  18.  f.  28.) — Pouch 
nearly  obovate,  tumid,  with  a narrow  border.  Leaves  ob- 
long, obtufe,  fmooth,  fomewhat  toothed. — Native  of  the 
fouth  of  Europe.  An  annual  herb,  much  refembling  the 
lall,  but  the  leaves  are  blunter,  and  lefs  toothed.  The 
pouches  are  very  different,  having  but  a flight  border  at  their 
upper  part  only,  their  bafe  being  wedge-lhaped. 

3.  Th.  Pfychine.  Long-llyled  Barfard-Crefs.  Willd.  n.  5. 
(Pfychine  Itylofa  ; Desfont.  Atlant.  v.  2.  69.  t.  148. 
Burfa  paftoris  hirfuta,  erucse  flore,  Hilo  prominente  ; Shaw 
Afric.  n.91.  f.  91.) — Pouch  abrupt.  Style  prominent. 
Leaves  heartlhaped-oblong,  toothed,  downy,  clafping  tlie 
ftem. — Native  of  the  borders  of  fields  in  Barbary.  Root 
annual.  Herb  larger  than  the  foregoing,  and  clothed  with 
hoary  hairs.  Leaves  rounded,  not  acute,  at  the  bafe. 
Flowers  pale  yellow,  as  large  as  the  Common  Mullard. 
Pouch  wedge-lhaped,  or  triangular,  being  quite  abrupt  at 
the  end  ; the  Jlylc,  which  is  as  long  as  the  whole  pouch. 
Handing  prominent  at  the  fummit.  Willdenow  is  certainly 
correft  as  to  the  genus. 

6.  Th.  faxatUe.  Rock  Ballard-Crefs.  Linn.  Sp.  PI.  901. 
Willd.  n.  6.  Jacq.  Aullr.  t.  236.  ( Lithothlafpi  quartum, 

carnofo  rotundo  folio  ; Column.  Ecphr.  279.  t.  277.  f.  2. 
Aethionema  faxatile  ; Br.  in  Ait.  Hort.  Kew.  v.  4.  80.) — 
Pouch  nearly  orbicular  ; concave  above  ; convex  below. 
Stems  mollly  fimple.  Leaves  linear-lanceolate,  flelhy,  ob- 
tufe.— Native  of  dry  hills,  and  the  clefts  of  rocks,  in  Italy, 
Aullria,  Switzerland,  Greece,  and  the  fouth  of  France, 
flowering  in  April  and  May.  The  root  is  perennial,  and  in 
feme  degree  woody,  though  generally  marked  as  annual. 
Stems  annual,  afeending,  fix  or  eight  inches  high,  round, 
leafy,  rarely  fubdivided.  Leaves  numerous,  fcattcred,  on 
fhort  ffalks,  glaucous,  fmooth,  entire,  three  quarters  of  an 
inch  long  ; the  lower  ones  rather  elliptical.  Flowers 
fmall,  pink,  numerous,  in  denfe  terminal  corymbs,  foon  elon- 
gated into  lax  clttjlers  of  glaucous  pouches,  tinged  with  pink, 
each  0(1  a flender,  Spreading,  partial  ftalk  ; their  border 


broad,  llriated,  fomewhat  crenate,  emarginate  at  the  top 
only,  where  the  minute  Jlyle  is  fituated.  The  flirubbv 
habit,  glaucous  hue,  and  very  pretty  little  red  flowers  with 
a pale-green  calyx,  render  this  one  of  the  moH  elegant  plants 
of  its  natural  order.  Iberis  faxatilis,  Linn.  Sp.  PI.  905, 
dillinguifhed  from  this  by  the  accurate  Fabius  Columna,  and 
figured  in  the  fame  plate  of  his  work,  is  fo  like  it,  that  they 
are  hardly  to  be  known  afunder,  except  by  the  unequal 
petals,  proper  to  Iberis,  and  the  downinefs  of  this  latter  plant. 
On  a dole  comparifon,  the  fhapes  and  furfaces  of  their 
feed-vejfels  will  be  found  effentially  different. 

7.  Th.  montamm.  Mountain  Ballard-Crefs.  Linn.  Sp. 
PI.  902.  Willd.  n.  9.  Ait.  n.  7.  .Tacq.  Auftr.  t.  237. 
(Tit.  montanum,  burfas  paftoris  fruftu  ; Column.  Ecphr. 
275.  t.  276.  f.  I.  Th.  prsecox  ; Wulf.  in  Jacq.  Coll. 
V.  2.  124.  t.  9.  Lepidium  n.  518;  Hall.  Hift.  v.  i.  223. 

iS.  Th.  alpinum  ; Jacq.  Auftr.  t.  238.  Willd.  n.  10. 
Crantz  Auftr.  fafc.  i.  25.  t.  3.  f.  i.  (Th.  minimum  ; 
Arduin.  Spec.  2.  33.  t.  15.  f.  2.) 

Pouch  inverfely  heart-ihaped.  Leaves  Imooth,  nearly 
entire  ; radied  ones  obovate,  ftalked  ; the  reft  feffile,  clafp- 
ing the  ftem.  Petals  thrice  as  long  as  the  calyx.  Stems 

fimple Native  of  ftony  places,  on  the  lofty  mountains 

of  Switzerland,  Auftria,  Dauphiny,  and  Italy,  flowering  in 
April  or  May.  The  roots  are  perennial,  long,  fubdivided 
at  the  fummit,  each  trailing  flioot  crowned  with  a tuft  of 
obovate  leaves,  rarely  a little  ferrated,  their  fize,  and  the 
length  of  their  footfalls,  varying  according  to  luxuriance 
of  foil,  or  a more  or  lefs  elevated  place  of  growth.  From 
the  centre  of  each  tuft  arifes  a folitary,  fimple,  afeending 
or  upright  fern,  from  three  inches  to  a fpan  long,  round, 
fmooth,  clothed  with  numerous,  alternate,  feflile,  cordate 
or  arrow-fhaped,  very  rarely  toothed,  leaves,  whofe  bafe  is 
more  or  lefs  elongated  and  acute  ; their  length  three 
quarters  of  an  inch.  Flowers  in  fohtary  terminal  corymbs, 
numerous,  large,  white  and  handfome  ; their  broad,  obo- 
vate, fpreading  at  leaft  thrice  as  long  as  the  fmooth, 

often  purplifli,  calyx.  Pouch  tapering  at  the  bafe  ; more 
or  lefs  deeply  lobed  at  the  end,  with  a fyle  almoft  as  long 
as  itfelf,  projedling  far  beyond  the  lobes.  Seeds  naturally 
two  in  each  cell,  as  Jacquin  defenbes  them.  Haller  found 
one  only.  This  may  be  accounted  for  from  their  being 
often  abortive,  as  indeed  are  generally  moft  of  the  pouches 
themfelves,  the  plant  increafing  much  by  root.  Having 
had  occafion  to  ftudy  this  and  the  neighbouring  fpecies 
very"  minutely,  in  our  inveftigation  of  Swifs  and  Britiili 
plants,  we  can  with  confidence  maintain  the  correftnefs  of 
our  fynonyms,  on  the  authority  of  original  fpecimens. 
Our  id  alone  is  entitled  to  be  diftmguifhed  as  a variety,  and 
that  an  infignificant  one,  being  merely  rendered  fmall  in 
fize  by  its  very  elevated  or  expofed  fituation.  The  faith- 
ful Jacquin  himfelf  evidently  miftrufted  this  fuppofed 
fpecies,  though  he  fays  it  retained  the  fame  habit  when 
cultivated. 

8.  Th.  alpefre.  Alpine  Shepherd’s  Purfe.  Linn.  Sp. 
PI.  903.  Willd.  n.  12.  FI.  Brit.  n.  5.  Engl.  Bot.  t.  81. 
Ait.  n.  6.  (Th.  foliis  globulariae  ; Raii  Syn.  ed.  2.  175. 
ed.  3.  305.  Bauh.  Hift.  v.  2.  926.  Th.  montanum  fe- 
cundum badenfe  ; Cluf.  Hift.  V.  2.  131.  Th.  albi  fupini 
varietas  ; Ger.  Em.  268.  f.  2.  Lepidium  n.  519;  HaU. 
Hift.  V.  I.  223,  on  the  authority  of  fpecimens  from  Davall 
and  Du  Cros. ) — Pouch  obovate,  abrupt,  fomewhat  heart- 
ihaped,  with  many  feeds.  Stem-leaves  arrow-lhaped.  Stems 
fimple.  Style  prominent. — Native  of  mountainous  paftures 
in  Switzerland  and  England,  flowering  in  June  and  July. 
It  abounds  on  limeftone  rocks,  and  about  lead-mines,  in 
Yorklhire  and  Derbyfhire.  Many  authors  have  confounded 

this 
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tills  with  the  laft,  from  which  it  differs  in  having  a tufted 
root,  not  throwing  out  fcyons,  or  runners  ; ufually  taller 
and  more  numerous  Jlems ; more  glaucous  herbage  ; much 
fmallcr  Jtoiuers,  whole  petals  are  ereft,  and  though  variable 
in  dimenfions,  never  a quarter  fo  large  as  in  montanum  ; but 
above  all,  in  having  at  leaft  three  or  four  feeds  in  each  cell. 
The  poaches  moreover  are  always  numerous,  and  all  perfefl. 
Their  terminal  lobes  are  variable  in  length  or  dilatation, 
but  conftantly  much  fhorter  than  the  Jlyle.  (See  the  fol- 
lowing.) We  have  often  been  inclined  to  remove  from 
this  Ipecies  to  the  foregoing  the  fynonyms  of  Bauhin, 
Clufius,  and  Gerarde,  cited  in  FI.  Brit,  on  account  of 
the  large  fpreading  petals  of  their  figures.  But  this  ap- 
pears to  be  an  inaccuracy  on  their  part.  The  habit  of 
their  plant ; feveral  Jlems  from  the  fimple  crown  of  the  root ; 
and  the  copious  pouches  in  long  continued  chiflers,  all  pro- 
perly belong  to  our  alpejtre,  by  no  means  to  montanum. 
We  have  fome  fufpicion  that  the  alpejlre  is  rather  biennial 
than  perennial.  It  never  remains  long  in  gardens,  but  that 
is  no  proof,  nor  have  we  had  an  opportunity  of  watch- 
ing the  plant  through  a feafon,  on  its  own  native  hills. 
Hudfon  miftook  the  perfeliatum,  next  defcribed,  for  alpejlre. 

9.  Th.  perfoliatum.  Perfoliate  Shepherd’s  Purfe.  Linn. 
Sp.  PI.  902.  Willd.  n.  II.  FI.  Brit.  n.  4.  Engl.  Bot. 
t.  2354.  Jacq.  Auftr.  t.  337  ; not.  237,  as  in  Willdenow. 
(Th.  alterum  mitius  rotundifolium,  burfse  palloris  fruftu  ; 
Column.  Ecphr.  278.  t.  276.  f.  2.  Th.  rotundifolium  ; 
Ger.  Em.  266.  Th.  cordatum  minus,  flore  albo,  infipidum  ; 
Barrel.  Ic.  t.  815.  Th.  tertium  pumilum  ; Cluf.  Hift. 
v.  2.  13 1.  Th.  minus  Clufii ; Ger.  Em.  268.  Nafturtium 
n.  510;  Hall.  Hift.  v.  i.  220.  Pilofella  filiquata  ; Thai. 
Harcyn.  t.  7.  f.  C,  at  the  end  of  Camer.  Hort.) — Pouch 
exaftly  inverfely  heart -fliaped.  Stem-leaves  heart-fhaped, 
ftiarpifh  at  the  bafe,  clafping  the  branched  ftem.  Style  very 
fhort. — Native  of  calcareous  paftures  or  rocks,  walls,  and 
dry  places,  in  Switzerland,  Germany,  France,  Italy,  Greece, 
and  England,  flowering  in  the  fpring.  In  the  laft-men- 
tioned  country  it  is  hardly  known  any  where  but  in  the 
limeftone  part  of  Oxfordfliire,  about  Witney  and  Burford. 
We  have  gathered  it  at  Caferta,  near  Naples.  The  root  is 
fibrous  and  annual.  Stem  branched  from  the  bottom,  ex- 
cept on  poor  ground,  ufually  from  four  to  fix  inches  high, 
round,  fmooth,  leafy.  Leaves  glaucous,  fmooth,  various 
in  fize,  entire,  or  now  and  then  flightly  toothed  ; the  radical 
ones  ftalked,  ovate,  obtufe ; the  reft  fefiile,  alternate. 
Flowers  white,  fmall,  with  narrow,  ere£l  petals.  Style  fo 
(hort  as  to  be  fcarcely  difcernible  between  the  rounded 
lobes  of  the  pouch.  Seeds  three  or  four,  at  leaft,  in  each 
cell.  The  fmall  annual  root,  ufually  branched  Jlem,  and 
minute  Jlyle,  are  quite  fufficient  to  diftinguifh  this  fpecies 
from  the  laft,  with  which  it  has  been  confounded  ; nor  is 
it  difficult,  with  a moderate  degree  of  obfervation,  to  avoid 
the  error  of  thofe  old  botanifts,  who  defcribed  its  ftarved 
and  luxuriant  ftates  for  diftinft  fpecies.  Ray  fufpefled 
this,  and  has  adverted  to  it  in  his  own  fecond  edition  of  the 
Synopfts,  by  far  the  moft  exaft,  p.  176. 

10.  Th.  luteum.  Yellow  Sicilian  Shepherd’s  Purfe.  Bi- 

von.  Cent.  i.  78.  (“  Th.  montanum,  glafti  folio,  parvum, 

perfoliatum,  nonnihil  ferratum,  filicula  cordata ; Cupan. 
Panphyt.  v.  2.  t.  256.  Th.  montanum  luteum,  glafti  folio, 
parvum,  perfoliatum,  flonnihil  ferratum,  filicula  cordiformi ; 
Cupan.  Hort.  Cathol.  212.”) — Pouch  inverfely  heart- 
(haped,  nearly  orbicular.  Leaves  toothed,  the  lowermoft 
ftalked  ; the  reft  clafping  the  ftem.  Style  almoft  equal  to 
the  lobes  of  the  feed-veflel. — Native  of  dry  mountainous 
places  near  Palermo,  flowering  in  April  and  May,  and  fent 
us  by  the  baron  Bivona.  This  is  a fmall,  fmooth,  glaucous. 


annual  plant,  from  one  to  three  inches  high.  Stem  ere<SI, 
either  fimple,  or  branched  from  the  bafe.  Leaves  half  an 
inch,  more  or  lefs,  in  length  ; the  lower  ones  fpatulate  ; the 
others  ovate -oblong,  bluntifli,  with  a heart-lhaped  bafe  ; all 
having  one  or  two  large  teeth  at  each  fide.  Flowers  re- 
markable for  being  yellow.  They  are  fmall,  not  many 
together,  in  ftiort  terminal  corymbs,  becoming  elongated 
defers  of  rather  large,  rounded,  reticulated  pouches,  with  a 
few  feeds  in  each  cell.  The  petals  are  emarginate,  ereft, 
longer  than  the  calyx.  Stigma  large,  on  a level  with  the 
lobes  of  the  pouch. 

11.  Th.  Burfa  Pajloris.  Common  Shepherd’s  Purfe. 

Linn.  Sp.  PI.  903.  Willd.  n.  13.  FI.  Brit.  n.  6.  Prodr. 
FI.  Grjec.  n.  1499.  Engl.  Bot.  t.  1485.  Curt.  Lond. 
fafc.  I.  t.  50.  (Burfa  Paftoris  ; Ger.  Em.  276.  Matth. 
Valgr.  V.  I.  521.) — Hairy.  Pouch  inverfely  heart-fliaped, 
fomewhat  triangular,  fcarcely  bordered.  Radical  leaves 
pinnatifid. — A very  common  weed  in  cultivated  and  wafte 
ground,  throughout  Europe,  as  well  as  in  North  America, 
and  in  moft  countries  where  European  merchandife  or  cul- 
tivation has  reached.  We  have  already  mentioned  that  this 
fpecies  is  indubitably  the  of  Diofcorides.  It  flowers 

at  all  times,  from  the  beginning  of  fpring  to  the  end  of 
autumn.  The  white  tapering  annual  root  is  diftinguifhed 
by  a very  peculiar  naufeous  fmoke-like  fcent,  when  pulled 
out  of  the  ground.  Whole  herb  rough  with  ftarry  as  well 
as  prominent  hairs.  Stem  various  in  height,  erecft,  round, 
with  alternate  fpreading  branches,  though  fometimes  fo 
ftarved  as  to  be  quite  fimple  and  flender,  with  all  the  leaves 
of  the  plant  undivided  ; in  which  ftate  the  fpecies  is  difficult 
to  be  recognized.  The  radical  leaves  are  numerous,  clofe 
to  the  ground,  varioufly  pinnatifid,  moftly  toothed,  fome- 
what lyrate,  about  two  or  three  inches  long  ; the  reft 
hnear-oblong,  acute,  felfile,  entire  or  toothed,  embracing  the 
ftem  with  their  elongated  heart-fliaped  bafe.  Flowers  fmall, 
white,  in  Atnk  /corymbs,  often  tinged  with  purplifh-brown. 
Pouches  fmooth,  fatchel-fhaped,  whence  the  modern  name, 
difpofed  in  very  long,  lax,  upright  clujlers.  Style  rather 
prominent.  Seeds  numerous,  fmall,  oval,  a favourite  food  of 
fmall  birds,  as  well  as  the  flower-buds.  The  flavour  of 
both  is  warm  and  pungent. 

12.  'Th.  ceratocarpon.  Horned  Shepherd’s  Purfe.  Mur- 
ray in  Comm.  Goett.  v.  5.  21.  t.  i.  Linn.  Suppl.  295. 
Willd.  n.  14.  Ait.  n.  3.  Scop.  Infub.  v.  i.  10.  t.  4.) — 
Very  fmooth.  Pouch  obovate,  tum'id,  with  a terminal, 
double  horn-like,  compreffed  border.  Leaves  lanceolate, 
fomewhat  toothed  ; arrow-fhaped  at  the  bafe. — Native  of 
Siberia,  from  whence  Pallas  brought  the  feeds.  The  root 
is  annual,  tapering/  Stem  folitary,  ereft,  twelve  or  eighteen 
inches  high,  leafy,  moftly  quite- Ample.  Leaves  all  fmooth, 
flightly  toothed,  or  wavy  ; the  radical  ones  obovate,  on  long 
ftalks  ; the  reft  feffile.  Flowers  numerous,  white,  very 
fmall.  Pouches  compofing  a long  clujler,  very  confpicuous 
for  their  two  fharp  prominent  horns,  between  which  Hands 
the  very  fhort  Jlyle.  Seeds  large,  about  two  in  each  cell. 

THLASPIDIUM,  of  Cratevas,  according  to 

Tragus  ; a name  whofe  etymology  has  been  miftaken,  like 
Thlaspi,  (fee  that  article,)  from  whence  it  is  manifeftly 
derived.  Tournefort,  who  in  his  InJlitutiones  214,  adopts 
this  name,  for  what  Linnaeus  more  aptly  termed  Bifcutella, 
explains  it  as  meaning  that  the  plants  which  bore  it  were 
allied  to  Thlafpi;  and  this,  no  doubt,  is  correft.  But 
Ambrofini,  who  confiders  Thlafpi  itfelf  as  applying  to  the 
beaten  or  flattened  form  of  the  feed-veflel,  deduces  the  pre- 
ftnt  word  from  0Xaa,-,  to  bruife  or  beat,  and  a little 

Jhield,  which  is  evidently  applicable  to  the  flat  fhield-Iike 
fruit  of  Thlafpi  arvtnfe,  and  it  fo  plauiible  an  explanation. 
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that  it  feems  to  have  chiefly  led  the  modern  expounders  of 
ancient  writers  to  take  this  fpecies  for  SXaa-m  of  Diofcorides. 
We  have  already,  in  its  proper  place,  fiiewn  our  Shepherd’s 
Purfe  to  be  what  he  defcribes  ; and  we  can  underftand  the 
name,  as  derived  from  6\aij,  in  no  other  light,  than  alluding 
to  the  minute  feeds,  which  feem  as  if  beaten  to  powder. 
This  is  by  no  means  the  firfi;  iiiftance,  in  which  the  mofl; 
apparently  juft  etymology,  proves  not  to  be  the  real  one. 

THLIBItE,  in  Antiquity,  a kind  of  eunuchs.  See 
Thlasias  and  Castration. 

THLIPSIS,  &Ai9ro-n-,  is  ufed,  by  anatomifts,  for  the 
compreffion  of  any  veflel  or  aperture,  by  which  its  cavity  is 
leflened. 

THNETOPSYCHITES;  compofed  of  mortal, 

and  foul,  in  Ecclefiajlical  Hijlory  ; a fedl  in  the  ancient 

church,  who  believed  the  foul  of  man  perfectly  like  that  of 
brutes  ; and  taught  that  it  died  with  the  body.  See  Soul. 

We  meet  with  no  account  of  thefe  heretics  any  where  but 
in  J.  Damafcenus  H^ref.  90,  unlefs  they  be  the  fame  with 
thofe  Eufebius  fpeaks  of,  Hift.  Ecclef.  lib.  ix.  c,  38,  who 
relates,  that  in  Origen’s  time,  there  were  heretics  in  Arabia, 
who  taught,  that  the  foul  of  m.an  died  with  the  body  ; but 
that  it  fl\ould  rife  again  with  it  at  the  end  of  the  world. 
He  adds,  that  Origen  refuted  them  in  a numerous  council, 
and  reclaimed  them  from  their  errors.  St.  Auguftine  and 
Ifidore  call  them  the  Arabian  heretics. 

Marlhall,  in  his  tables,  ufes  the  word  Thenopfychites  inftead 
of  Tlmetopfychites . 

THOA,  in  Botany,  a Guiana  name  adopted  by  Aublet, 
and  retained  by  JuflTieu,  and  even  Schreber  ; fee  our  article 
Gnetum,  to  which  genus  this  plant  is  there,  for  the  firft 
time,  referred,  as  a fecond  fpecies. 

THOALABIAN,  in  Geography,  a town  of  Arabia,  in 
the  province  of  Nedsjed  ; 260  miles  E.N.E.  of  Hajar. 

THOANHOA,  a town  of  Cochinchina,  at  the  bottom 
of  a large  bay.  N.  lat.  16°  45'.  E.  long.  106°  27'. 

THOARD,  a town  of  France,  in  the  department  of  the 
Lower  Alps ; 9 miles  E.S.E.  of  Sifteron. 

THOCO,  an  ifland  in  the  Grecian  Archipelago,  near  the 
coaft  of  Greece,  about  eight  miles  in  circumference.  N.  iat. 
37°  20'.  E.  long.  23°  21'. 

THOCOS,  Swv.o:,  in  Antiquity,  the  fame  with  D6ari2j. 

THOGRAI,  in  Biography,  a Perfian  of  Ifpahan,  who 
was  grand  vizier  to  the  fultan  Malich  Mafhud,  is  celebrated 
for  his  poetical  talents,  a fpecimen  of  which  is  given  by 
Pococke  ; and  for  a commentary  upon  the  republic  of 
Plato,  to  whom  the  Saracens  paid  little  attention.  After  a 
flrange  reverfe  of  fortune,  Thdgrai  was  put  to  death  by 
order  of  the  fultan  in  the  year  1 1 2 1 . 

THOIRY,  in  Geography,  a town  of  France,  in  the  de- 
partment of  the  Ain  ; 6 miles  S.S.W.  of  Gex. 

THOKES,  in  our  Old  Writers,  filh  with  broken  bellies, 
forbid  by  ftatute  to  be  mixed  or  packed  with  tale-fifli. 
22  Ed.  IV.  cap.  2. 

THOLEN,  in  Geography.  See  Tolen. 

THOLES,  in  Sea  Language,  denote  fmall  pins  driven 
perpendicularly  into  the  upper  edge  of  a boat.  In  rowing, 
the  oiu'  pafles  between  the  two  tholes,  in  the  fpace  called  the 
row-lock.  Sometimes  there  is  only  one  pin  to  each  oar,  as  in 
the  boats  navigated  on  the  Mediterranean  fea  : in  that  cafe 
the  oar  is  hung  upon  the  pin  by  means  of  a ftrop. 

TFIOMjEANS,  Thomeans,  Thomites,  or  Chrijlians 
af  St.  Thomas,  a people  of  the  Eaft  Indies,  in  Cochin,  and 
upon  the  coaft  of  Malabar  and  Coromandel,  who,  according 
to  tradition,  received  the  Gofpel  from  the  apoftle  St. 
Thomas. 

It  appears  by  the  teftimony  of  Cofmas,  who  wmote  about 
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A.D.  547,  and  whofe  work  is  tranflated  by  F.  Montfaucon, 
that  Chriftianity  was  eftabliftied  in  India  in  the  fixth  cen- 
tury. We  alfo  find  in  the  fubfcriptions  of  the  council  of 
Nice,  that  of  a prelate,  who  calls  himfelf  bifhop  of  Perfia, 
Moreover,  an  ancient  author,  cited  by  Suidas,  .fays,  that 
the  inhabitants  of  Interior  India,  (a  name  which  Coftnas 
gives  to  the  coaft  of  Malabar,)  the  Ibeiaans  and  Armenians, 
were  baptized  under  the  reign  of  Conftantine. 

The  princes  of  the  country,  and  particularly  Serant  Pe- 
roumal,  emperor  of  Malabar,  the  founder  of  the  city  of 
Calicut,  A.D.  825,  graaited  extraordinary  privileges  tra 
thefe  Chriftians. 

When  Vafeo  de  Gama,  the  Portuguefe  admiral,  arrived 
at  Cochin  with  a fleet,  in  the  year  1502,  thefe  Chriftians 
fent  deputies  to  him,  imploring  his  protedtion,  and  that  ot 
the  king  Ifts  mailer.  The  admiral  treated  them  kindly,  but 
was  in  no  condition  to  afford  them  any  effedlual  aflillance,  in 
relieving  them  from  the  yoke  of  the  Pagan  kings,  to  which 
they  were  then  fubjedl.  The  language  they  ufe  in  facris,  is 
the  Syriac,  or,  as  fome  fay,  the  Chaldee  ; but  their  ordinary 
language  is  the  fame  with  that  of  their  neighbours.  The 
firft  miflionariea,  who  attempted  to  profelyte  them  to  the 
church  of  Rome,  were  Cordeliers,  but  their  endeavours 
proved  ineffedlual.  The  diftinguifhing  opinions  and  reli- 
gious rites  of  thefe  Chriftians  are  as  follow. 

They  are  charged  with  an  invincible  attachment  to  the 
doftrine  of  Neftorius,  and  with  an  obftinate  refufal  to  ac- 
knowledge, that  the  Virgin  is  the  mother  of  God : they 
have  no  images  in  .their  churches  : they  believe  that  the 
fouls  of  the  bleffed  are  not  admitted  into  the  prefence  of 
God  till  after  the  day  of  univerfal ‘judgment : they  allow 
only  of  three  facraments,  nii-x,.  baptifm,  orders,  and  the 
eucharift  : they  defer  the  baptifm  of  infants  for  fome  time, 
as  for  a month,  or  even  for  feven,  eight,  or  ten  years,  after 
they  are  born  : they  make  no  ufe  of  holy  oil,  neither  in 
baptifm,  nor  in  the  adminiftration  of  the  other  facraments  ; 
but  after  baptizing  their  infants,  they  fprinkle  the  oil  of  a 
fpecies  of  Indian  faffron  all  over  their  bodies  : they  allow  of 
no  auricular  confeflion,  treat  purgatory  as  a fable,  and  their 
priefts  are  permitted  to  marry  : they  entertain  an  extraor- 
dinary affeftion  for  the  Neftorian  patriarch  of  Babylon,  but 
will  not  fuffer  any  mention  of  the  pope,  or  of  the  Romifli 
churches  in  their  affemblies.  Their  days  of  abftinence  are 
Wednefday  and  Friday,  and  their  faft  is  very  fevere  in  Lent, 
during  which  time  they  go  to  church  three  times  a day. 
They  alfo  faft  in  the  fame  manner  during  the  time  of 
Advent.  Befides  thefe  two  greater  fafts,  which  are  enjoined 
on  pain  of  excommunication,  they  have  feveral  others  of  a 
religious  nature.  Their  women  do  not  enter  a church  for 
forty  days  after  their  delivery  of  a male  child,  nor  for 
eighty  days  after  the  birth  of  a daughter. 

Thefe  Chriftians  are  in  general  poorly  inftrucled,  knowing 
only  the  Lord’s  prayer  and  the  angelical  falutation.  Their 
churches  are  mean  and  unadorned  buildings,  and  conftrudled 
after  the  manner  of  the  pagodas.  They  appear  to  maintain 
many  of  the  religious  opinions  and  pradfices  received  among 
Proteftants,  and  rejeft  either  wholly,  or  in  a very  great  mea- 
fure,  thofe  of  the  church  of  Rome.  They  deny  the  fu- 
premacy  of  the  pope,  and  ti-anhibftantiation,  and  exclude 
from  the  number  of  facraments,  confirmation,  extreme  unc- 
tion, and  marriage.  Such  are  the  eri'ors  proferibed  by  the 
fynod  of  Diamper,  held  in  1599,  by  Aleixo  de  Menefes, 
archbifliop  of  Goa,  in  order  to  unite  the  Thomseans  to  the 
Romifli  church.  However,  notwithftmiding  the  temporary 
fuccefs  that  attended  the  vigorous  exertions  of  the  arch- 
bifliop,  for  which  he  was  recompenfed  after  his  return  to 
Europe,  with  the  archbifliopric  of  Braga,  the  viccroyfhi4' 
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of  Portugal,  and  the  prefidency  of  the  council  cf  ftate  at 
Madrid,  thefe  Chriftians,  oppreffed  and  abufed  by  the 
Jefuits,  relapfed  from  the  church  of  Rome  foon  after  the 
death  of  the  archbifhop ; and  notwithftanding  the  en- 
deavours of  Alexander  VII.  to  conciliate  them  by  the 
miflion  of  four  bare-footed  Carmelites,  they  could  no  more 
be  reduced  to  fubmiffion.  At  length,  when  the  Dutch 
took  Cochin,  in  1663,  the  Chriftians  of  St,  Thomas  re- 
covered the  liberty  which  they  had  formerly  enjoyed  ; but 
they  derived  little  advantage  befides  from  their  new  mafters. 
Encyclopedic,  and  Geddes’s  Hiftory  of  the  Church  of 
Malabar  and  Synod  of  Diamper,  in  his  Trails,  vol.  v.  For 
a further  account  of  this  feet,  fee  Christians  of  St,  Thomas. 

'THOMAR,  in  Geography,  a town  of  Portugal,  in 
Eftremadura,  containing  two  churches,  an  hofpital,  four  con- 
vents, and  about  3600  inhabitants ; 63  miles  N.E.  of 
Lilbon.  N.  lat.  39°  34'.  W.  long.  8°  8'. 

TFIOMAS,  furnamed  Didymus,  or  the  Twin,  in  Scripture 
Biography,  one  of  our  Lord’s  twelve  apoftLes,  of  whom  the 
evangehft  John  has  given  a ftiort  account  in  the  20th  chapter 
of  his  Gofpel.  John  Chryfoftom  informs  us,  that  Thomas 
preached  the  gofpel  to  the  Ethiopians,  Parthians,  Perfians, 
and  Medes,  and  even,  according  to  tradition,  to  the  Indians, 
and  in  the  ifland  of  Taprobana;  and  the  Chriftians  called 
after  his  name  in  the  Eaft,  regard  him  as  the  founder  of  their 
church.  See  Christians  of  St.  Thomas,  and  Thomasans. 

For  an  account  of  the  fpurious  gofpel  attributed  to  St. 
Thomas,  we  refer  to  the  article  Gospel. 

Thomas,  Antony  Leonard, in  a diftinguifhed 

French  writer,  was  born  in  the  diocefe  of  Clermont,  in  Au- 
vergne, in  the  year  1732,  and  defigned  for  the  profeflion  of  the 
law  ; but  his  attachment  to  literature  induced  him  to  prefer  a 
profefforfliip  in  the  college  of  Beauvais.  His  reputation  as  a 
man  of  letters  recommended  him  to  the  office  of  confidential 
fecretary  to  the  duke  De  Praflin,  in  which  he  condufted 
himfelf  with  integrity  and  honour.  When  he  was  advifed  by 
the  duke  to  become  a candidate  for  a feat  in  the  French 
Academy,  after  having  five  times  gained  the  prize  for  his 
compolltions,  and  difeovered  that  he  was  put  forward  as  a 
competitor  to  Marmontel,  who  was  out  of  favour  with  per- 
fons  in  power,  he  refufed  to  be  the  inftrument  of  fuch  a 
defign.  In  confequence  of  this  circumftance,  the  duke  dif- 
miffed  him  his  office,  but  procured  for  him  the  place  of 
fecretary-interpreter  for  the  Swifs  Cantons,  to  which  a very 
inconfiderable  falary  was  annexed  ; and  yet  this  was  the 
v/hole  benefit  which  he  obtained  from  court -favour.  His 
career  as  a writer  commenced  in  1756,  by  “ Refletftions 
hiftorical  and  literary  on  Voltaire’s  Poem  on  Natural  Reli- 
gion and  on  all  fubfequent  occafions  he  proved  himfelf 
the  friend  of  virtue,  and  a lover  of  mankind.  His  eulogies, 
particularly  thofe  on  Des  Cartes  and  Marcus  Aurelius,  were 
highly  commended.  His  “Effai  fur  les  Charadl^res,  les 
Mmurs,  et  I’Efprit  des  Femmes,”  1772,  is  a fprightly  per- 
formance, in  which  fine  w'riting  and  philofophical  obferv- 
ation  are  combined.  His  “ Effai  fur  les  Eloges,”  in  2 vols. 
1775,  exhibits  ftriking  portraits  with  juft  ideas.  As  a poet, 
he  appears  to  advantage  in  his  “ Epitfe  au  Peuple,”  his 
“Ode  fur  les  Temps,”  and  his  “ Poeme  de  Jumonville.” 
His  epic  poem,  entitled  “ Le  Petreide,”  the  hero  of  which 
was  czar  Peter,  w'as  left  unfiniffied.  He  was  diftinguiffied 
by  his  fingularities,  and  alfo  by  his  fympathy  with  perfons 
in  diftrefs,  for  whofe  relief  he  fubmitted  to  perfonal  incon- 
venience and  privation.  His  death  took  place  at  the  feat  of 
the  archbifhop  of  Lyons,  in  September  1785,  at  the  age 
of  53.  His  works,  in  profe  and  verfe,  were  publiffied  at 
Paris,  in  7 vols.  8vo.  Gen.  Biog. 

Thomas,  Christian,  an  EcleAic  philcfopher  of  the 
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German  fchools,  who  deferves  notice  on  account  of  uhr 
boldnefs  with  which  he  threw  off  the  yoke  of  human  autho- 
rity, and  the  perfeverance  with  which,  againft  much  oppofi- 
tion,  and  in  many  viciffitudes  of  fortune,  he  maintained  and 
exercifed  the  right  of  free , inquiry.  He  was  born  at 
Leipfic  in  the  year  1655,  and  finiffied  his  courfe  of  edu- 
cation in  the  univerfity  of  his  native  city.  Upon  a perufal 
of  Puffendorf’s  Apology  for  rejecting  the  fcholaftic  prin- 
ciples of  morals  and  law,  he  renounced  implicit  deference  to 
all  ancient  dogmas ; and  engaged  in  reading  leftures  on  the 
fubjedl  of  natural  law,  firft  from  the  text  of  Grotius,  and 
afterwards  from  that  of  Puffendorf,  in  the  full  exercife  of 
his  own  judgment,  with  prudent  caution  while  his  father 
lived,  but  after  his  death,  with  a boldnefs  which  incurred 
the  violent  refentment  of  theologians  and  profeffors.  In 

1687  he  publiffied  an  “ Introdudlion  to  Puffendorf,”  in 
which  he  deduced  the  obligation  of  morality  from  natural 
principles,  and  thus  gave  great  offence.  In  the  following 
year  he  became  ftill  more  unpopular,  by  commencing  a 
monthly  literary  journal,  entitled  “ Free  Thoughts  ; or. 
Monthly  Dialogues  on  various  Books,  chiefly  new,”  con- 
taining a fevere  attack  upon  many  of  his  contemporaries. 
Complaints  of  the  raillery  of  this  fatirical  work  were  lodged 
before  the  ecclefiaftical  court  of  Drefden  ; and  Thomas  with 
difficulty  efcaped  puniffiinent.  Some  other  farcaftical 
pieces  inflamed  the  refentment  of  his  enemies,  and  he  was 
charged  before  the  fame  court  by  the  clergy  of  Leipfic 
with  a contempt  of  religion.  Soon  after  he  publiffied 
another  fatirical  work  “ On  the  Divine  Right  of  Kings,” 
“ A Defence  of  the  Se£l  of  the  Piftifts,”  and  fome  other 
eccentric  works  of  the  fame  general  ehara6ler,  for  which  he 
was  threatened  with  imprifonment ; but  obtaining  permif- 
fion  from  the  cledlor  of  Brandenburgh  to  retire,  he  became  a 
voluntary  exile  from  Leipfic  : and  foon  after  was  appointed 
public  profeffor  of  jurifprudence,  firft  in  Berlin,  and  after- 
wards at  Halle.  In  thefe  fituations  he  indulged  his  fatiri- 
cal humour,  and  his  inclination  for  controverfy,  as  long  as  he 
lived  ; perfevering  in  his  endeavours  to  corredl  and  fubdue 
the  prejudices  of  mankind,  and  to  improve  the  ftate  of  phi- 
lofophy.  He  died  at  Halle,  in  the  year  1728.  Thomas 
was  the  author  of  feveral  treatifes  on  logic,  morals,  and 
jurifprudence,  in  which  he  deviates  from  opinions  generally 
received  ; and  his  latter  publications  are,  in  many  refpedls, 
inconfiftent  with  the  former.  His  principal  philofophical 
works  are,  “ An  Introdudlion  to  Aulic  Philofophy ; or 
Outlines  of  the  Art  of  Thinking  and  Reafoning,”  Leipf. 

1 688  ; “ Introdudlion  to  Rational  Philofophy  “ A Lo- 
gical Praxis,”  Hal.  1691;  “ Introduftion  to  Moral  Phi- 
lofophy,” 1692;  “A  Cure  for  irregular  Paflions,  and 
the  Doftrine  of  Self-knowledge,”  1696  ; “ The  new  Art 
of  difeovering  the  fecret  Thoughts  of  Men;”  “Divine 
Jurifprudence  “ Foundations  of  the  Law  of  Nature  and 
Nations  “ Differtation  on  the  Crime  of  Magic  “ Effay 
on  the  Nature  and  Effence  of  Spirit,  or  Principles  of 
Natural  and  Moral  Science,”  1699;  and  “Hiftory  of 
Wifdom  and  Folly.” 

As  a fpecimen  of  the  peculiar  tenets  and  maxims  of  this 
eccentric  philcfopher,  we  ffiall  fubjoin  the  following. 

“ Thought  arifes  from  images  impreffed  upon  the  brain  ; 
and  the  aftion  of  thinking  is  performed  in  the  whole  brain. 
Brutes  are  deftitute  of  fenfation.  Man  is  a corporeal  fub- 
ftance,  capable  of  thinking  and  moving,  or  endued  with  in- 
telledl  and  will.  Man  does  not  always  think.  Truth  is 
the  agreement  of  thought  witli  the  nature  of  things.  The 
fenfes  are  not  deceitful,  but  all  fallacy  is  the  effedl  of  pre- 
cipitation and  prejudice.  From  perceptions  arife  ideas,  and 
their  relations  ; and  from  thefe,  reafonings.  It  is  impoffible 
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to  difcover  truth  by  the  fyllogiftic  art.  No  other  rule  is 
ueceffai'y  In  reafoning,  than  that  of  following  the  natural 
order  of  inveftigation  ; beginning  from  thofe  things  whi.ch 
are  bell  known,  and  proceeding,  by  eafy  Heps,  to  thofe 
which  are  more  difficult. 

“ Perception  is  a paffive  alfeiflion,  produced  by  fome  ex- 
ternal objedl,  either  in  the  intelleftual  fenfe,  or  in  the  in- 
clination of  the  will.  Elfence  is  that  without  which  a thing 
cannot  be  perceived.  God  is  not  perceived  by  the  intel- 
k(iiual  fenfe,  but  by  the  inclination  of  the  will ; for  creatures 
affedt  the  brain  ; but  God,  the  heart.  All  creatures  are  in 
God : nothing  is  exterior  to  him.  Creation  is  extenfion 
produced  from  nothing  by  the  divine  power.  Creatures  are 
of  two  kinds,  paffive  and  aftive  ; the  former  is  matter  ; the 
latter,  fpirit.  Matter  is  dark  and  cold,  and  capable  of 
being  afted  upon  by  fpirit,  which  is  light,  warm,  and  aftive. 
Spirit  may  fubfift  without  matter,  but  defires  a union  with 
it.  All  bodies  confill  of  matter  and  fpirjt,  and  have  there- 
fore fome  kind  of  life.  Spirit  attradls  fpirit,  and  thus  fen- 
fibly  operates  upon  matter  united  to  fpirit.  This  attrac- 
tion in  man  is  called  love  ; in  other  bodies,  fympathy.  A 
Unite  fpirit  may  be  confidered  as  a limited  fphere  in  which 
rays,  luminous,  warm,  and  aftive,  flow  from  a centre. 
Spirit  is  the  region  of  the  body  to  which  it  is  united.  The 
region  of  finite  fpirits  is  God.  The  human  foul  is  a ray 
from  the  divine  nature  ; whence  it  defires  union  with  God, 
who  is  love.  Since  the  elfence  of  fpirit  confills  in  aflion, 
and  of  body  in  paffion,  fpirit  may  exill  without  thought : 
of  this  kind  are  light,  ether,  and  other  aftive  principles  in 
nature. 

“ Good  confills  in  the  harmony  of  other  things  with  man 
and  his  feveral  powers.  The  highell  felicity  of  man  con- 
fills  in  tranquil  delight.  The  fountain  of  this  delight  is 
the  rational  love  of  man  and  of  God.  Internal  love  and 
reverence  are  all  the  homage  which  nature  teaches  us  to  pay 
to  God.  With  refpedl  to  God,  the  two  capiual  errors  are 
iitheifm  and  fuperflition.  Superllition  is  worfe  than  atlieifm. 
The  love  of  God  is  a fupernatural  affeftion,  which  prepares 
the  foul  for  future  felicity.  The  rational  love  of  man  com- 
prehends all  focial  virtues.  Rational  felf-love  includes  felf- 
prefervation,  temperance,  purity,  indullry,  fortitude.  To 
wife  men,  virtue  is  its  own  reward.  Laws  are  appointed 
for  the  fake  of  fools,  to  condufl  them  to  internal  tran- 
quillity, and  external  peace.  Of  fools,  there  are  three 
clalfes  ; thofe  who  dilturb  external  peace  ; thofe  who  do 
jiothing  to  promote  it  ; and  thofe  who  do  not  enjoy  internal 
peace.  The  firll  have  need  of  authority  ; the  fecorid  of 
authority  and  counfel  ; the  third  of  counfel  alone.  The 
obligation  of  authority  and  law  extends  only  to  external 
aftions,  which  are  juft;  when  they  are  conformable  to  law  : 
juftice  is  therefore  to  be  diftinguiftied  from  virtue,  which 
refpedls  tlie  internal  man,  and  requires  a conformity  to  the 
law  of  nature.”  Brucker  by  Enfield,  vol.  ii. 

Thomas.  Chrifllans  of  St.  Thomas.  See  TiioMiEANS. 

Thomas’j-  Hofpital.  See  Hospital. 

Thomas,  St.,  in  Geography,  an  ifland  of  the  Atlantic,  near 
the  coaft  of  Guinea,  fituated  on  tlie  equinoftial  line,  of  a cir- 
cular form,  about  ten  leagues  in  circumference,  difeovered  by 
the  Portuguefe  in  the  year  1640.  The  climate  is  infalubrious, 
and  at  fome  feafons  ot  the  year  the  flcy  is  even  darkened  by 
thick  fogs,  which  are  difperfed  by  the  w’inds  that  blow  in  the 
months  of  July  and  Auguft.  In  this  -ifland  the  inhabitants 
have  two  winters,  like  thofe  of  other  places  that  are  under 
the  fame  parallel,  but  without  the  cold  that  diftinguifhes  that 
feafon  in  Europe.  The  rains  continue  from  December  to 
February  ; and  fpring  begins  with  our  lummer,  in  the  month 
of  May.  During  the  firft  three  months  of  this  period,  the 


heat  is  infuppOrtable,  and  the  firft  fettlers  gradually  inured 
themfelves  to  the  climate.  The  foil  on  this  ifland  is  vifeous 
and  clayey,  and  mixed  with  chalk  ; but  it  is  rendered  fertile 
by  the  heavy  night  dews.  The  plants  and  ftirubs,  which  it 
rapidly  produces,  are  burnt  to  allies,  and  applied  as  tiic  molt 
beneficial  manure  to  fug?'' -canes  ; which  were  firft  planted 
here  by  the  Portuguefe  : in  their  endeavours  to  cultivate 
which  they  have  been  difappointed.  Rice  and  millet  fucceed, 
and  vines  of  the  richeft  kind,  as  well  as  melons,  cucumbers, 
figs,  ginger,  and  all  forts  of  roots,  pulfe,  and  pot-herbs,  are 
cheaply  reared,  and  they  arrive  at  the  utmoft  perfeAion. 
Yams  are  in  this  ifland  a very  wholefome  and  delicious  diet. 
The  land  of  this  ifland  is  well  watered,  and  much  fertilized 
by  its  rivers  and  ftreams.  In  the  centre  is  a high  mountain, 
covered  with  wood  and  fruit-trees,  whofe  fummit  is  never- 
thelefs  always  covered  with  fnow.  Its  quadrupeds,  birds, 
and  filhes,  are  very  various,  and  abundant ; and  St.  Thomas 
would  be  equal  to  any  fpot  in  the  globe,  if  its  temperature 
correfponded  to  its  other  qualities.  The  inhabitants  are 
the  defeendants  of  the  Portuguefe  firft  fettlers  and  the  ne- 
groes, who  are  retained  in  the  fervice  of  Europeans,  and  fuch 
as  prefer  a refidence  here  to  Angola.  They  are  for  the 
moft  part  Roman  Catholics,  and  extremely  ignorant,  fuper- 
llitious,  and  bigotted.  The  ecclefiaftical  government  is  under 
the  direction  of  the  biftiop,  who  is  a fuffragan  of  the  arch- 

bifliop  of  Lilbon.  E.  long.  8°  6' Alfo,  a town  of  Hin- 

dooftan,  on  the  coaft  of  Coromandel.  Here  was  formerly 
a powerfol  city,  called  “ Meliapour,”  or  “ Meilabour,” 
the  capital  of  the  kingdom  of  Coromandel  ; but  on  the 
ruins  of  this  city  the  Portuguefe  erected  the  llately  city  of 
St.  Thomas.  This  is  inhabited  chiefly  by  weavers  and  dyers, 
who  manufacture  the  bell  coloured  ftuffs  in  India.  The 
Portuguefe,  who  rebuilt  this  place  in  1 545,  have  raifed  it  from 
a Hate  of  defolation  to  a flourilhing  ftate,  both  with  regard 
to  its  buildings  and  inhabitants.  Whilft  the  Portuguefe 
retained  it,  it  was  a bifhopric  under  the  archbiffiop  of  Goa  ; 
and  they  had  feveral  churches,  befides  monafteries,  and  a 
college  for  the  inftruClion  of  the  Portuguefe  and  Malabar 
children.  Here  is  alfo  the  famous  church  of  St.  Thomas 
the  Apoftle,  where  it  is  pretended  that  he  was  buried.  ( See 
Thom.eans,  and  Christians  oJ  St.  Thomas. ) The  city  had 
feven  gates,  and  was,  on  account  of  its  fituation,  guarded  by 
the  fea  on  one  fide,  and  a chain  of  mountains  on  the  other, 
very  llrong : neverthelefs  it  was  taken  by  the  Moors  after  a 
long  fiege,  and  retained  in  their  pofteffion. — Alfo,  a town  of 
Germany,  in  the  archduchy  of  Auftria  ; 6 miles  N.W.  of 
Grein. — Alfo,  a town  of  Savoy,  in  the  county  of  Maurienne ; 
3 miles  N.  of  Monftier. — Alfo,  the  principal  of  the  Virgin 
Illands,  in  the  Weft  Indies,  about  fix  leagues  in  circum- 
ference, belonging  to  tlie  Danes.  It  abounds  with  potatoes, 
millet,  manioc,  and  moft  forts  of  fruits  and  herbage,  and 
efpecially  fugar  and  tobacco,  but  is  much  expofed  to  the 
attacks  of  mofquitos  and  other  vermin.  The  Englifti  had 
formerly  a fpacious  fettlement  in  this  ifland  ; and  here  is  a 
fafe  and  commodious  harbour,  with  two  natural  mounds  upon 
it,  fitted  for  the  reception  of  two  batteries  to  guard  its  en- 
trance. Nearly  in  the  centre  of  the  harbour  is  afmallfort  ; 
and  about  50  or  60  paces  W.  of  it  is  the  tov/n,  confifting 
chiefly  of  one  long  ftreet,  at  the  end  of  which  is  the  Daniffi 
factory,  with  convenient  warehoufes.  On  the  right  fide  of 
this  faftory  is  the  Brandenburgh  quarter,  containing  two 
imall  ftreets,  full  of  French  refugees  from  Europe  and  the 
iflands.  Moft  of  the  houfes  are  built  of  brick,  and  one  ftory 
high.  The  trade  of  this  fmall  ifland  is  confiderable,  par- 
ticularly in  time  of  peace  ; as  it  is  the  ftaple  for  fuch  articles 
of  traffic  as  the  French,  Englifti,  Dutch,  and  Spaniards  are 
not  ailovred  to  deal  in  publicly  in  their  own  iflands ; and 
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in  war,  their  privateers  bring  their  prizes  hither  for  fale. 
N.  lat.  iS^  2z'.  W.  long.  64°  50'. — Alio,  the  capital  of 
Spanifh  Guiana,  called  “ San  Tome,”  which  is  fituated  at 
the  foot  of  a finall  mountain  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Oro- 
noko.  For  its  defence,  a fort  is  placed  oppofite  to  the  city 
and  on  the  left  bank  of  the  river  ; it  is  furrounded  by  a num- 
ber of  houfes,  dependent,  like  the  fort,  on  the  province  of 
Guiana.  They  call  this  place  Port  Raphael ; and  it  is  here  the 
communication  between  Guiana  and  the  provinces  of  Vene- 
zuela and  Comana  found.  Between  Port  Raphael  and  the 
city  is  feen  the  ifland  called  “ Del  Medio,”  or  the  Middle, 
becaufe  it  is  in  the  middle  of  the  river.  It  is  a rock,  which, 
in  its  fouthern  part,  difcovers  itfelf  in  fummer,  and  is  under 
water  in  floods.  The  principal  channel  is  between  the  city 
and  this  ifland  ; when  the  water  is  low  it  has  200  feet,  and 
on  the  increafe  of  the  river  50  or  60  more. — Alfo,  a town 
of  the  United  States  of  America,  in  South  Carolina;  21  miles 
N.  of  Charleftown. — Alfo,  a town  of  the  ifland  of  Cuba  ; 
130  miles  W.S.W.  of  Havannah. 

Thomas  i/e  Cajlile,  St,,  a town  of  North  America,  in  the 
government  of  Mexico,  and  province  of  Guatimala. 

Tjiomas’j  Bay,  a bay  on  the  W.  coatt  of  Antigua. 

Thomas’^  Creek,  a river  of  South  Carolina,  which  runs 
into  the  Great  Pedee. 

Thomas’#  Gulf,  St.,  a bay  of  the  Atlantic,  on  the  W.  coaft 
of  Africa.  S.  lat.  24°  50'. 

Thomas’#  Head,  St.,  a cape  of  England,  on  the  N.W. 
coall  of  the  county  of  Somerfet,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Severn. 
N.  lat.  51°  20'.  W.  long.  73°  35'. 

Thomas’#  Hofpital.  See  Hospital. 

THOMASBRUCK,  in  Geography.  See  Thams- 

BRUCK. 

THOMASIUS,  Jacobus,  in  Biography,  a writer  in 
hiftory  and  philofophy,  profeffor  of  eloquence  in  the  univer- 
fity  of  Leipfic,  and  chiefly  diftinguilhed  as  the  preceptor  of 
the  illuftrious  Leibnitz,  was  born  at  Leiplic  in  the  year  1622. 
Having  obtained  diftinftion  by  his  ledlures  and  public  thefes 
in  his  native  city,  he  was  advanced  to  the  office  of  co-re6lor, 
firft  of  the  college  of  St.  Nicholas,  and  afterwards  of  that 
of  St.  Thomas.  His  erudition  was  extenfive,  nor  was  he 
lefs  diftinguilhed  by  his  modefty  and  by  his  difinclination  to 
controverfy.  Among  his  numerous  woi'ks,  the  principal  are 
“ Antiquities  of  Philofophical  and  Ecclefiaftical  Hiftory 
“ Differtations  on  the  Stoical  Philofophy,  and  on  other  Sub- 
jefts  relating  to  the  Hiftory  of  Philofophy  and  “ ADifler- 
tation  on  Literary  Plagiarifm,  with  a Lift  of  100  Plagi- 
aries,” all  in  Latin.  He  died  in  the  year  1 684.  Brucker. 
Moreri. 

Thomasius,  Christian,  fon  of  the  preceding,  an  emi- 
nent jurift,  was  born  at  Leipfic  in  1655.  Having  ftudied 
the  law  at  Francfort  on  the  Oder,  he  was  made  a doftor  in 
that  faculty  in  1679  ; and  returning  to  his  native  city,  he 
attended  the  bar,  and  wrote  fome  treatifes  on  the  law.  He 
was  the  friend  of  PufTendorf.  By  oppofing  the  fcholaftic 
philofophy  in  a German  journal,  commenced  in  1688,  he 
excited  oppofition,  and  railed  againft  himfelf  many  enemies. 
Many  circumftances  occurred  which  increafed  the  number 
of  his  advei'faries,  and  at  length  he  was  denounced  to  the 
court  of  Drefden  as  a heretic  and  Calvinift.  The  dread  of 
perfecution  induced  him  to  withdraw  to  Berlin,  and  the  king 
of  Pruflia  offered  him  an  afylum  at  Halle,  where  he  intended 
to  found  an  univerfity.  In  this  inftitution  he  occupied  the 
fecond  chair  of  law,  and  on  the  death  of  Stryckius,  in  1710, 
he  was  advanced  to  the  firft  chair.  In  1 7 1 3 he  defended  con- 
cubinage, and  being  denounced  for  this  opinion  by  the  theo- 
logical faculty  of  Halle,  orders  were  iffued  for  proceeding 
againft  him  criminally.  But  upon  the  examination  of  his 


thefes,  by  commiffioners,  the  proceedings  againft  him  were 
flopped.  The  difpute,  however,  continued  ; neverthelefs  he 
rofe  to  the  poft  of  privy-counfellor  to  the  king,  and  direftor 
of  the  univerfity  of  Halle,  and  died  in  1728.  Mofheim  has 
given  this  charadler  of  Thomafius.  “ His  views  were  vaft  ; 
he  aimed  at  the  reformation  of  philofophy  in  general,  and  of 
the  Peripatetic  fyftem  in  particular ; and  he  affiduoufly  em- 
ployed both  the  powjgr  of  exhortation  and  the  influence  of 
example,  in  order  to  Jierfuade  the  Saxons  to  rejedl  the  Arif- 
totelian  fyftem,  which  he  had  never  read,  and  which  mo  ft 
certainly  he  did  not  underftand.  The  fcheme  of  philofophy 
whieh  he  fubftituted  in  its  place  was  received  with  little  ap- 
plaufe,  and  foon  funk  into  oblivion  ; but  his  attempt  to 
overturn  the  fyftem  of  the  Peripatetics,  and  to  reftore  the 
freedom  of  philofophical  inquiry,  was  attended  with  remark- 
able fuccefs,  made  in  a little  time  the  moft  rapid  progrefs, 
and  produced  fuch  admirable  effedls,  that  Thomafius  is 
looked  upon,  to  this  day,  as  the  chief  of  thofe  bold  fpirits 
who  pulled  down  philoiophical  tyranny  from  its  throne  in 
Germany,  and  gave  a mortal  blow  to  what  was  called  tlie 
Seflarian  philofophy  in  that  country.”  Mofheim’ s Eccl. 
Hill.  Moreri. 

THOMASSIN,  Louis,  an  ecclefiaftical  writer,  was 
born  at  Aix,  in  Provence,  in  1619,  and  was  admitted  into 
the  congregation  of  the  Oratory  in  the  fourteenth  year  of  his 
age.  Hg  afterwards  became  profeffor  of  theology  at  Sau- 
mur,  and  laying  afide  fcholaftic  fubtleties,  adopted  the  me- 
thod of  teaching  by  the  fcriptures,  fathers,  and  councils  : 
and  in  1654  he  was  called  to  the  feminary  of  St.  Magloire  at 
Paris.  His  “ Latin  Differtations  on  the  Councils,”  were 
publiflied  by  the  defire  of  the  archbifhop  of  Paris,  of  which 
the  firft  and  only  volume  appeared  in  1667,  4to.  In  the 
following  year  he  publiflied  “ Memoires  fur  la  Grace,” 
3 vols,  8vo.,  in  which  work  he  attempts  to  conciliate  the 
Greek  fathers  with  St.  Auguftine.  This  was  reprinted  in 
1682,  with  the  addition  of  two  memoirs.  In  1678  he  pub- 
liflied the  firft  volume  of  a work,  entitled  “ De  la  Difcipline 
Ecclefiaftique,”  which  was  followed  by  a fecond  volume  in 
1679,  and  a third  in  1681.  This  work  was  tranflated  into 
Latin,  in  3 vols.  fol.  from  refpefl  to  pope  Innocent  XI. 
and  for  the  advantage  of  more  unlimited  circulation.  His 
other  works,  which  we  can  merely  enumerate,  were  “ Dog- 
mata Theologica,”  3 vols.  1680-89;  “ The  Difcipline  of 
the  Church  and  Chrillian  Morality  ;”  “ On  the  Divine  Ser- 
vice ;”  “ On  Feftivals  ;”  “ On  Falls  “'On  Truth  and 
Falfehood;”  “ On  the  Unity  of  the  Church  ;”  “On  Alms, 
Trade,  and  Ufury  ;”  “ Methode  d’enfeigner  chretienne- 
ment  la  Grammaire,  ou  les  Langues  par  rapport  a I’Ecri- 
ture  Sainte,”  2 vols.  8vo.  ; and  “ Gloffaire  univerfelle  He- 
braique,”  which  latter  appeared  after  his  death  in  1697, 
folio. 

Thomaffm  died  in  the  year  1695,  having  for  fome  time 
enjoyed  a penfion  of  1000  livres  granted  to  him  by  the 
French  clergy,  and  of  which  he  gave  one  half  to  the  poor. 
One  of  his  biographers  charadleriles  him  as  “ humble,  mo- 
deft,  and  mild,  fond  of  ftudy  and  retirement,  and  fliunning 
difputes.” — Although  his  reading  was  extenfive,  his  eru- 
dition was  not  of  the  higheft  dais,  and  it  is  faid  that  his 
work  on  Difcipline  contains  many  miftakes  where  Greek 
authors  are  cited.  Moreri.  Gen.  Biog. 

THOMASTOWN,  in  Geography,  a poll-town  of  the 
county  of  Kilkenny,  Ireland,  fftuate  on  the  river  Nore,  over 
which  it  has  a fine  bridge.  The  caftle  was  built  about  1 1 80, 
by  Thomas  Fitzanthony,  from  whom  the  town  takes  its  Irilh 
name  of  Bally-mac-Andan  ; i.  e.  town  of  Anthony.  It  was 
a borough,  and  fent  two  members  to  parliament,  but  loft  that 
privilege  by  the  Union.  The  Nore  is  navigable  to  this  town 
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for  fmall  veffels.  It  is  59  miles  S.S.W.  from  Dublin,  and 
iji  N.  from  Waterford. 

Thomastown,  a poft-town  of  the  United  States,  in  the 
diftrift  of  Maine,  and  couuty  of  Lincoln,  containing  2100 
inhabitants. 

THOMiSM,  or  Thomaism,  the  doftrine  of  St.  Thomas 
Aquinas,  ai^  his  followers  the  Thomifts,  chiefly  with  regard 
to  predeflination  and  grace.  See  his  biographical  article. 

There  is  fome  doubt  what  the  true,  genuine  Thomifm  is 
the  Dominicans  pretend  to  hold  pure  Thomifm  ; but  there 
are  other  authors  who  dillinguifh  the  Thomifm  of  St.  Thomas 
from  that  of  the  Dominicans. 

Others,  again,  make  Thomifm  no  other  than  a kind  of 
Janfenifm  difguifed  ; but  Janfenifm,  we  know,  has  been 
condemned  by  the  popes,  which  pure  Thomifm  never  was. 

In  efFeft,  the  writings  of  Alvarez  and  Lemos,  who  were 
appointed,  by  their  order,  to  lay  down  and  defend  before  the 
holy  fee,  the  dogmata  of  their  fchool,  have  fince  been  reputed 
the  rule  of  pure  Thomifm. 

Thofe  two  authors  diftinguifli  four  claffes  of  Thomifts  : 
the  firft,  wliich  they  rejeft,  deftroys  or  takes  away  liberty  ; 
the  fecond  and  third  do  not  differ  from  Molina.  The  laft, 
which  Alvarez  embraces,  admits  a phyfical  premotion,  or 
predetermination,  which  is  a complement  of  the  aftive  power, 
by  which  it  paffes  from  the  firft  aft  to  the  fecond  ; that  is, 
from  complete  and  next  power  to  aftion. 

This  premotion,  they  hold,  is  offered  in  fufficient  grace ; 
fuflicient  grace  is  given  to  all  men  ; and  that  they  have  a com- 
plete, independent,  next  power  not  to  aft,  and  even  to  rejeft 
the  moft  efficacious  grace. 

THOMISTS,  a feft  of  fchool  divines,  who  maintain 
Thomifm. 

The  avowed  antagonifts  of  the  Thomifts  are  the  Scotifts. 
THOMITES.  See  Thomjeans. 

THOMMDAMM,  in  Geography,  a town  of  the  duchy 
of  Saxe  Lauenburg,  on  the  Elbe  ; 25  miles  S.E.  of  Lauen- 
burg. 

THOMPSON,  Sir  Benjamin,  Count  oj  Rwnford,  in 
Biography,  diftinguiffied  by  his  affiduity  and  zeal  in  the  pro- 
motion of  fcience,  and  in  devifing  and  executing  fchemes  of 
public  utility,  was  born  at  the  village  of  Rumford,  in  New 
England,  in  the  year  1752  ; and  with  the  affiftance  afforded 
him  by  a profeffor  of  natural  philofophy  in  the  American 
univerfity  of  Cambridge,  acquired  in  early  life  fuch  a degree 
of  knowledge  as  enabled  him  to  give  inftruftion  to  others. 
By  an  advantageous  marriage,  wliile  he  was  young,  his  ad- 
vancement was  accelerated,  fo  that  he  obtained  the  rank  of 
a major  in  the  militia  of  his  native  diftrift.  When  the  war 
broke  out  between  the  mother-country  and  her  colonies,  he 
took  part  with  the  former,  and  by  means  of  his  local  know- 
ledge, he  rendered  himfelf  ufeful  to  the  Britiffi  generals  in 
America.  In  procefs  of  time  he  repaired  to  England,  and 
recommending  himfelf  to  lord  George  Germaine,  the  chief 
minifter  in  the  American  department,  he  obtained  a place  in 
his  office.  Towards  the  clofe  of  the  war,  the  fame  noble- 
man, with  a view  of  fecuring  for  him  a permanent  provifion, 
fent  hiiTito  New  York,  where  he  railed  a regiment  of  dra- 
goons, and  by  being  appointed  lieutenant-colonel,  became 
entitled  to  half-pay..  Upon  his’ return  to  England,  his  ma- 
jefty,  in  1784,  conferred  upon  him  the  honour  of  knight- 
hood ; and  for  fome  time  he  occupied  the  poll  of  one  of  the 
under-fecretaries  of  ftate.  Soon  after  he  made  a tour  to  the 
continent,  and  being  v/armly  recommended  by  the  prince  of 
Deux-Ponts,  afterward  king  of  Bavaria,  to  his  relation  the 
reigning  eleftor-palatine,  and  duke  of  Bavaria,  he  was  ad- 
mitted into  his  fervice,  and  occupied  an  eminent  ftation.  He 
had  thus  an  opportunity  of  effefting  many  important  and 


ufeful  reforms  in  the  departments  of  the  ftate,  both  civil 
and  military.  His  attention  was  at  this  time  particularly  di- 
refted  to  the  fuppreffion  of  mendicity,  which  prevailed  not 
only  at  Munich,  the  capital,  but  through  the  whole  coun- 
try, to  an  extent  that  i-endered  the  reftraint  and  abolition  of 
it  a very  difficult  and  hazardous  undertaking.  With  this 
view  he  formed  a plan  for  employing  all  mendicants  ; and 
having  provided  a building  for  their  reception,  and  materials 
for  their  labour,  he  fallied  forth  into  the  ftreets  of  the  city 
on  the  ift  of  January  1790  (New-year’s  day  being  fet  apart 
for  giving  alms  in  Bavaria),  accompanied  by  the  field-officers 
of  the  garrifon  and  the  magiftrates  of  the  city  ; and  arrefting 
with  his  own  hand  the  firft  beggar  that  came  in  his  way,  his 
attendants  followed  his  example,  fo  that  before  night  not  a 
fingle  beggar  was  to  be  feen  in  the  whole  metropolis.  Thofe 
that  were  arrefted  were  condufted  to  the  town-hall,  where 
their  names  were  inferibed,  and  then  ordered  to  repair  to  the 
work-houfe,  where  they  would  find  employment,  and  a Tuffi- 
ciency  of  wholefome  food.  In  confequence  of  thefe  prompt 
and  vigorous  meafures,  the  evil  was  redreffed,'  and  the  men- 
dicants were  led  by  habit  to  prefer  induftry  to  idlenefs,  and 
decency  to  the  filth,  rags,  and  fqualid  wretchednefs'attendant 
on  beggary.  Pie  alfo  introduced  into  Bavaria  the  culture 
and  ufe  of  potatoes.  For  all  thefe  fervices  fir  Benjamin  was 
decorated  by  the  Bavarian  fovereign  with  feveral  orders,  pro- 
moted to  the  rank  of  lieutenant-general,  and  created  a count 
by  the  title  of  his  native  place,  Rumford.  During  his 
abode  at  Munich,  he  commenced  his  experiments  upon  the 
improvement  of  fire-places,  with  refpeft  to  the  economy  of 
fuel,  and  the  convenience  of  cooking  ; and  alfo  his  plans  for 
a cheaper  and  more  nutritive  mode  of  feeding  the  poor,  which 
gave  him  pecuhar  celebrity.  Having  quitted  Bavaria  in 
1799,  he  refided  for  fome  time  in  this  country,  purfuing  a 
variety  of  experiments  on  the  nature  and  application  of 
heat,  and  the  conftruftion  of  chimneys,  grates,  and  fire- 
places. He  alfo  promoted  fcience  both  by  his  own  refearches 
and  experiments,  and  by  liberally  exciting  emulation  in  others, 
upon  a more  enlarged  plan.  For  the  latter  purpofe,  he  trans- 
ferred, on  an  occafional  vifit  to  this  country  in  1796,  to  the 
Royal  Society  of  London,  of  w'hich  he  was  a member,  1000/. 
3 per  cent,  ftock,  the  intereft  of  which  was  to  be  applied  every 
fecond  year  as  a premium  to  the  author  of  tlie  moft  important 
difeovery  on  the  fubjefts  of  heat  and  light  in  any  part  of 
Europe  during  the  two  preceding  years  ; the  preference  to  be 
always  given  to  fuch  difeoveries  as,  in  the  opinion  of  the  pre- 
fident  and  council,  tend  moft  to  the  benefit  of  mankind  ; 
which  indeed  was  tlie  leading  objeft  of  all  his  refearches. 
He  alfo  fuggefted  the  plan,  and  affifted  in  the  formation  of 
the  Royal  Inllitution,  which  has  produced  feveral  other  efta- 
blftiments  of  a fimilar  nature. 

In  the  year  1802  he  left  England  for  Paris,  which  be- 
came his  fixed  refidence,  and  where  he  married  the  widow 
of  the  celebrated  chemift,  Lavoifier;  but  this  conneftion 
proving  unhappy,  it  W’as  foon  terminated  by  a feparation. 
The  count  afterwards  retired  to  a country-houfe  at  Au- 
teuil,  about  four  miles  from  Paris,  which  he  rendered  a de- 
liglitful  habitation.  Befides  the  improvement  of  his  grounds, 
in  which  he  took  great  pleafure,  he  purfued  a variety  of 
philofophical  and  mechanical  refearches.  With  his  fuperior 
talents  he  combined  certain  peculiarities,  and  a tenacioufnefs, 
not  to  call  it  obftinacy,  of  temper,  which  prevented  his  en- 
joying  the  pleafures  of  focial  intercourfe.  Although  he  dif- 
approved  both  the  charafter  and  politics  of  the  French, 
he  preferred  their  climate  to  every  other ; and  he  obtained 
permiffion  from  the  king  of  Bavaria  to  continue  in  France, 
and  to  enjoy  his  penfion  of  izool.  a-year.  He  lived  in  a 
ftate  of  retirement,  and  alfo  in  a courfe  of  abftemioufnefs, 
4 w'hich 
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uliich  de.bllitatcd  his  conftitution,  and  rendered  it  incapable 
of  rdifting  an  attack  of  low  fever,  by  which  he  was  carried 
off  in  Auguft  1814,  in  his  63d  year.  By  his  firft;  wife  he 
had  one  daugiiter,  now  refident  at  Bofton. 

Although  count  Rutnford  was  not  a learned  man,  he  ac- 
quired by  his  knowledge  of  the  French  and  German  lan- 
guages, and  by  his  extenfive  acquaintance,  and  frequent  con- 
verfation  with  literary  men,  a large  dock  of  literature  and 
fcience.  His  peculiar  talent  was  that  of  contriving  inllru- 
ments,  and  devifing  experiments  for  facilitating  his  refearches 
in  thofe  branches  of  economics  and  fcientific  philofophy  to 
which  his  attention  was  diredfed.  He  was  alfo  diftinguifhed 
by  a fteadinefs  and  perfeverance  of  purfuit,  which  were  fa- 
vourable to  his  attainment  of  the  objedls  which  he  had  in 
view.  As  to  his  perfon,  his  ftature  was  above  the  mid- 
dle fize,  his  countenance  was  dignified  and  pleafing,  and  his 
manner  and  tone  of  voice  mild  and  gentle.  He  was,  never- 
thelefs,  ambitious  of  diftinftion,  and  too  prone  to  didfate  in 
tranfadlions  with  regard  to  which  other  perfons  were  jointly 
concerned  with  himfelf.  The  papers  which  he  communi- 
cated both  to  the  Royal  Society  and  French  Inftitute,  and 
w'hich  are  publifired  in  their  Tranfadfions  and  Memoirs,  are 
numerous.  The  only  feparate  publication  of  count  Rum- 
ford  was  a feries  of  “ Effays,  Experimental,  Political,  Eco- 
nomical, and  Philofophical,”  commencing  with  the  year 
1 796,  and  continued  to  18  in  number,  and  occupying  4 vols. 
8vo.  Gent.  Mag.  for  Odfober  1814. 

Thompson,  in  Geography,  a town  of  America,  in  the  ftate 
of  New  York,  the  capital  of  Sullivan  county;  bounded  N. 
by  Wawerfing  and  Neverfink,  E.  by  Mamakating,  S.  by 
Deerpark  in  Orange  county,  and  W.  by  the  Mongaup,  which 
feparates  it  from  Lumberland,  Bethel,  and  Liberty.  Its 
length  N.  and  S.  is  about  34  miles,  and  breadth  12.  The 
principal  fettlements  are  Thompfon,  Monticello,  Bridgeville, 
and  Concord.  The  whole  area  of  Thompfon  is  139,500 
acres  ; and  the  population  by  the  cenfus  of  1810,  confifted 
of  1290  perfons.  The  principal  ftreams  are  the  Neverfink, 
Mongaup,  and  Sheldrake. — Alfo,  a townfhip  of  Connedlicut, 
in  the  county  of  Windham  ; 20  miles  N.N.E.  of  Windham ; 
the  place  contains  2467  inhabitants. 

Thompson’s  Creek,  a river  of  South  Carolina,  which  runs 
into  the  Atlantic,  N.  lat.  34°  44'.  W.  long.  79°  46'. — 
Alfo,  a river  of  Weft  Florida,  which  runs  into  the  Mifliflippi, 
N.  lat.  30°  59'.  W.  long.  91°  30'. 

Thompson’s-  Harbour,  a harbour  in  Hudfon’s  Bay.  N. 
lat.  60°  20'.  W.  long.  78^. 

Thompson’j  IJland,  a fmall  ifland  of  Upper  Canada,  at 
the  entrance  of  the  river  St.  Claire. 

THOMPSONSBOROUGH,  a town  of  America,  in 
the  diftridl  of  Maine  ; 30  miles  N.E.  of  Portland, 

THOMSI,  a town  of  Hungary  ; 1 1 miles  S.W.  of 
Canifcha. 

THOMSON,  James,  in  Biography,  a popular  Englifh 
poet,  was  born  at  Ednam,  near  Kelfo,  in  Scotland,  in  the 
year  1700,  being  one  of  the  nine  children  of  the  minifter 
of  that  place.  Whilft  he  w'as  at  fchool  at  Jedburgh,  he 
manifefted  no  powers  fuperior  to  thofe  of  other  boys,  ex- 
cept in  a tafte  for  poetry,  which  he  betimes  indulged,  and 
which  introduced  him,  during  his  vacations,  to  the  fociety 
of  fome  neighbouring  gentlemen.  Of  his  produdlions,  how- 
ever, he  thought  fo  humbly,  that  on  New-year’s  day  he 
committed  to  the  flames  thofe  of  each  preceding  year.  From 
Jedburgh  he  was  removed  to  the  univerfity  of  Edinburgh, 
where  he  perfevered  ri  the  cultivation  and  exercife  of  his 
poetical  talents  ; but  upon  the  death  of  his  father,  he  com- 
plied  with  the  wiflies  of  his  friends  by  entering  on  a courfe 
of  divinity.  His  probatipnary  exercife  was  the  explanation 


of  a pfalm,  which  was  written  in  a ftyle  fo  fplendid,  as  to 
incur  reproof  from  the  theological  profeflbr,  as  being  alto- 
gether unfuitable  to  the  audience  which  might  probably  attend 
his  future  miniftry.  Having  no  great  inclination  for  the 
office,  this  admonition  induced  him  to  devote  himfelf  en- 
tirely to  poetry  : and  after  fpending  fome  time  as  private 
tutor  in  the  family  of  lord  Binning,  he  deternained,  at  the 
fuggeftion  of  a lady,  who  was  his  mother’s  friend,  to  try 
his  fortune  in  London.  In  1725  he  came  to  London,  and 
meeting  with  his  college  acquaintance  Mallet,  he  (hewed  him 
his  poem  of  “ Winter,”  in  an  imperfeft  ftate  ; who  advifed 
him  to  finifh  and  publifh  it.  Mr.  Millar,  a well-known 
London  bookfeller,  bought  it  for  a fmall  fum,  and  pub- 
liflied  it  in  1726.  At  firft  it  attrafted  little  attention  ; but 
Mr.  Whateley,  a gentleman  of  acknowledged  tafte,  giving  a 
favourable  account  of  it,  brought  the  poem  and  its  author 
into  notice.  The  author  was  introduced  to  Pope,  and  re- 
commended by  bifliop  Rundle  to  lord  chancellor  Talbot. 
In  1727  he  pubhflied  his  “ Summer,”  and  in  the  fame  year 
“ A Poem  facred  to  the  Memory  of  Sir  Ifaac  Newton,” 
juft  deceafed,  and  alfo  his  “ Britannia.”  His  “ Spring”  was 
publifhed  in  1728  ; and  in  1730  the  Seafons  were  completed 
by  “ Autumn,”  and  publiflied  colledlively.  In  1728  Thom- 
fon,  afpiring  to  the  popularity  and  emolument  of  dramatic 
compofition,  fucceeded  in  introducing  upon  the  ftage  of 
Drury-lane  his  tragedy  of  “ Sophonifba.”  Its  reception, 
however,  was  not  very  flattering.  Soon  after  he  was  ap- 
pointed, by  the  recommendation  of  Dr.  Rundle,  travelling 
companion  to  the  Hon.  Mr.  Talbot,  the  eldeft'fon  of  the’ 
chancellor,  and  had  an  opportunity  of  vifiting  moft  of  the 
courts  and  countries  of  the  European  continent.  During 
this  tour,  the  idea  of  his  poem  on  “ Liberty”  was  fuggefted 
to  him,  and  he  employed  two  years  in  completing  it.  In 
confequence  of  this  excurfion,  he  obtained,  by  the  intereft  of 
Mr.  Talbot,  the  plaqe  of  fecretary  of  the  briefs,  which, 
being  almoft  a finecure,  afforded  him  leifure  for  his  private 
literary  purfuits.  His  poem  on  “ Liberty”  was  more  coolly 
received  than  the  nature  of  the  fubjedf  led  him  to  expeft. 
When  lord  Hardwick  fucceeded  the  lord  chancellor  Talbot, 
Thomfon  loft  his  place ; but  upon  being  queftioned  by  the 
prince  of  Wales,  to  whom  he  was  introduced,  by  Mr.  (after- 
wards  lord)  Lyttelton,  as  to  his  circumftances,  a penfion  of 
100/.  a year  was  granted  to  him. 

Upon  the  introdudfion  of  his  fecond  tragedy,  “ Agamem- 
non,” to  Drury-lane,  in  1738,  he  was  fo  anxious  concerning 
its  fuccefs,  that  he  is  faid  to  have  been  thrown  into  a copious 
perfpiration.  His  “ Edward  and  Eleonora”  was  prevented 
from  appearing  by  the  interference  of  the  lord  chamberlain. 
The  “ Mafque  of  Alfred,”  performed  before  the  pi-ince  at 
Cliefden-houfe,  in  1740,  was  the  joint  produdlion  of  himfelf 
and  Mallet ; and  in  this  piece  was  introduced  the  famous 
fong  of  “ Rule  Britannia,”  the  produdlion  of  one  or  other 
of  thefe  two  perfons.  The  moft  fuccefsful  of  Thomfon’s 
dramatic  pieces  was  his  “Tancred  and  Sigifmunda,”  which 
appeared  at  Drui-y-lane  in  1 745  ; but  his  “ crowning  perform- 
ance,” as  one  of  his  biographers  calls  it,  was  “ The  Caftle 
of  Indolence,”  publiflied  in  1746.  Our  poet  was  now  ren- 
dered independent  by  the  intereft  of  Mr.  Lyttelton,  who 
obtained  for  him  the  office  of  furveyor-general  of  the  Lee- 
ward iflands,  which,  after  payment  of  a deputy,  yielded 
him  about  300/.  a year.  Death,  however,  in  confequence 
of  a fever  occafioned  by  a cold,  deprived  him,  in  Auguft 
1748,  of  the  comparative  affluence  derived  from  this  ap- 
pointment. His  remains  were  interred  in  Richmond  church, 
without  any  memorial  ; but  in  1762  a monument  was  erefled 
in  Weftminfter  Abbey,  the  expence  of  which  was  defrayed 
cut  of  the  profits  of  an  edition  of  his  works,  publifhed  by 
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Mr.  Millar.  His  “ Coriolanus”  was  brought  on  the  Aage 
by  his  executors,  in  1 749,  for  the  benefit  of  the  furviving 
branches  of  his  family.  The  prologue,  compofed  by  Lyt- 
telton, was  very  feelingly  delivered  by  Quin,  the  intimate 
friend  of  Thomfon. 

Thomfon’s  perfon  was  large  and  awkward,  and  his  coun- 
tenance unanimated  ; nor  did  his  appearance  or  manners  indi- 
cate genius  or  refinement.  With  feledl  friends,  however,  he 
was  eafy  and  cheerful,  and  univerfaUy  beloved  for  the 
kindnefs  of  his  heart,  and  freedom  from  thofe  paffions  that 
fometimes  difgrace  men  of  literary  charafter.  He  was  in- 
dolent and  felf-indulgent  in  his  habits;  although  “no  poet,” 
as  his  biographer  fays,  “ has  deferred  more  praife  for  the 
moral  tenor  of  his  writings.  Unbounded  philanthropy,  en- 
larged ideas  of  the  dignity  of  man,  and  of  his  rights,  love 
of  virtue,  public  and  private,  and  a devotional  fpirit,  nar- 
rowed by  no  views  of  fe£l;  or  party,  give  foul  to  his  verfe 
when  not  merely  defcriptive  ; but  no  one  can  rife  from  the 
perufal  of  his  pages  without  melioration  of  his  principles  or 
feelings.”  His  poetical  merit  is  moft  confpicuous  in  his 
“ Seafons,”  and  though  Dr.  Johnfon  charges  it  with  a defect 
of  method,  yet  as  a hiftory  of  the  year  through  its  changes, 
depending  upon  the  viciffitude  of  the  feafons,  it  adheres 
fufficiently  to  its  general  plan  for  preferving  a continuity  of 
fubjeft,  with  due  allowances  for  the  moral  and  philofophical 
digrefllons  by  which  it  is  varied.  Its  diftion,  though  fome- 
what  laboured,  is  energetic  and  expreffive.  Its  verfification, 
though  it  does  not  indicate  a nice  ear,  is  feldom  unpleafantly 
harfli.  Upon  the  whole,  continues  the  biographer  now 
cited,  “fcarcely  any  poem  has  been  more,  and  more  defervedly, 
popular  ; and  it  has  exerted  a powerful  influence  upon  public 
taiie,  not  only  in  this  country,  but  throughout  Europe. 
Thomfon’s  other  pieces  in  blank  verfe  difplay  a vivid  imagina- 
tion, a comprehenfive  underllanding,  and  exalted  fentiments, 
but  are  not  marked  with  any  peculiar  charafter.  The  addi- 
tion to  his  fame  as  a poet  has  principally  arifen  from  his 
“ Caftle  of  Indolence,”  an  allegorical  compofition  in  tlie 
manner  of  Spenfer.”  Of  his  tragedies,  the  befl:  that  can 
be  faid  is  that  they  maintain  a refpedlable  rank  among  the 
produdlions  of  the  modern  fchool  of  the  drama,  which, 
when  they  difappear  from  the  ftage,  are  feldom  taken  up 
in  the  cloiet.  Murdoch’s  Life  of  Thomfon.  Johnfon’s 
Lives  of  the  Poets.  Gen.  Biog. 

THONE,  in  Geography.  See  Tone. 

Thone,  in  Agriculture,  a term  fignifying  fomewhat  damp 
and  cold,  not  thoroughly  dry.  Alfo  flaxid  or  limber,  as 
undried  hay,  corn,  or  llravv  in  a moifl;  ftate. 

THONGTONG,  in  Geography,  a town  of  the  Birman 
empire  ; 10  miles  N.W.  of  Raynangong. 

THONNA,  a town  of  Saxony,  in  the  principality  of 
Gotha  ; 1 2 miles  from  Gotha. 

THONNAUSTAUFF,  a town  of  Bavaria,  near  the 
Danube  ; 3 miles  from  Ratiibon. 

THONNES,  or  Thonnex,  a town  of  France,  in  the 
department  of  the  Lem.an  ; 9 miles  S.E.  of  Annecy. 

TFIONON,  or  Tonon,  a town  of  France,  in  the  depart- 
ment of  the  Leman,  late  capita!  of  the  duchy  of  Chablais, 
on  the  lake  of  Geneva,  fituated  on  a plain  a little  elevated. 
It  is  not  environed  with  walls,  but  was  formerly  defended 
by  a llrong  caftle,  furrounded  with  lofty  towers,  where 
Amadeus  VIII.  and  IX.  and  I.,ouis,  dukes  of  Savoy,  re- 
fided  for  fome  time.  Tlie  caftle  was  burned  and  dernolifhed, 
in  the  16th  century,  by  the  Bernois.  It  has  one  parifli 
church  and  feveral  convents;  18  miles  N.E.  of  Geneva. 
N.  lat.  46°  i8h  E.  long.  6°  32'. 

THOPH.  See  Macuue  and  Sustrum. 

TEIOPHAIL,  Abu  Gjafah,  in  Biography,  a cele- 


brated Peripatetic  philofopher  and  phyfician,  was  a native 
of  Seville  in  Spain,  and  preceptor  to  Maimonides  and  Aver- 
roes.  This  philofopher  employed  the  Ariftotelian  dodtrine 
to  the  purpofes  of  enthufiafm,  in  the  elegant  tale  ftill  extant 
of  “ Hai  Ebr  Yockdan  a youch  who,  having  been  ex- 
pofed  when  an  infant  on  the  fea-coaft,  was  nouriflted  by  a 
hind,  and  grew  up  in  the  woods,  without  any  intercourle 
with  luiman  beings  ; and  who,  by  the  unaided  exertions  of 
Ids  own  powers,  attained  to  the  knowledge  of  things  na- 
tural and  fupernatural,  and  arrived  at  the  felicity  of  an  in- 
tuitive intercourfe  with  the  divine  mind.  This  piece  is 
written  with  fuch  elegance  of  language  and  vigour  of  imagi- 
nation, that,  notwithftanding  the  improbability  of  the  ftory, 
it  has  been  univerfally  admired.  It  exlubits  a favourable  fpe- 
cimen  of  Peripatetic  philofophy,  as  it  was  taught  among  the 
Saracens  ; and,  at  the  fame  time,  affords  a memorable  ex- 
ample of  the  unnatural  alliance,  which  was  now  fo  generally 
eftabliflied  between  philofophy  and  fanaticifm.  This  work 
was  tranflated  by  Edward  Pococke,  jun.  from  the  Arabic 
into  Latin,  under  the  title  of  “ Philofophus  Autodidadtus,” 
and  printed  in  4to,  at  Oxford,  in  1 700.  It  was  alfo  tranflated 
into  Englifh  by  S.  Hoadley,  profeflbr  of  Arabic  in  Cam- 
bridge, ed.  Lond.  17 ii,  8vo.,  and  alfo  into  Dutch.  Tho- 
phail  is  faid  to  have  written  feveral  other  works,  and  died  at 
Seville  in  1 175.  Brucker  by  Enfield.  Gen.  Biog. 

THOR,  in  Mythology,  a deity  worfhipped  by  the  ancient 
inhabitants  of  the  northern  nations  ; particularly  by  the 
ancient  Scandinavians  and  Celts.  Julius  Caefar  (Com. 
lib.  vi.  c.  17.)  fpeaks  of  a god  of  the  Gauls,  who  was 
charged  with  the  condudt  of  the  atmofphere,  and  prefided 
over  the  winds  and  tempells,  under  the  name  of  Jupiter  : 
but  Lucan  gives  him  a name,  which  bears  a greater  refem- 
blance  to  that  of  Thor,  vi%.  Taranis,  a word  which,  to  this 
day,  in  the  Welfli  language,  fignifies  thunder.  The  autho- 
rity of  this  deity  extended  over  the  winds  and  feafons,  and 
particularly  over  thunder  and  lightning.  In  the  fyftem  of 
the  primitive  religion,  the  god  Thor  was  probably  one  of 
thofe  genii,  or  fubaltern  deities,  fprung  from  the  union  of 
Odin,  or  the  Supreme  Being,  and  the  Earth.  The  Edda 
calls  him  the  moft  valiant  of  the  fons  of  Odin  ; and  in  the 
Icelandic  mythology,  he  is  confidered  as  the  defender  and 
avenger  of  the  gods.  He  always  carried  a mace,  or  club, 
which  as  often  as  he  difeharged  it  returned  to  his  hand 
of  itfelf ; he  grafped  it  with  gauntlets  of  iron,  and  was 
pofleffed  of  a girdle  which  had  the  virtue  to  renew  his 
llrength  as  often  as  was  needful.  With  thefe  formidable 
arms  he  overthrew  the  monfters  and  giants,  when  the  gods 
fent  him  to  oppofe  their  enemies.  Thor,  Friga,  or  Freya, 
and  Odin,  compofed  the  court  or  fupreme  council  of  the 
gods,  and  were  the  principal  objects  of  the  worfhip  and 
veneration  of  all  the  Scandinavians.  The  Danes  feem  to 
have  paid  tlie  higheft  honour  to  Odin.  The  inhabitants  of 
Norway  and  Iceland  appear  to  have  been  under  the  imme- 
diate proteftion  of  Thor  : and  the  Swedes  chofe  for  their 
tutelar  deity  Freya,  or  Frey,  an  inferior  divinity,  who,  ac- 
cording to  the  Edda,  prefided  over  the  feafons  of  the  year, 
and  bellowed  peace,  fertility,  and  riches. 

There  was  a day  confecrated  to  Thor,  which  ftill  retains 
his  name  in  the  Danifli,  Swedilh,  Englifli,  and  Low  Dutch 
languages,  Thurfday.  This  word  has  been  rendered 
into  Latin  by  dies  Jovi?,  or  Jupiter's  day ; for  this  deity, 
according  to  the  ideas  of  the  Romans,  was  the  god  ox 
thunder.  Mallet’s  North.  Ant.  vol.  i.  p.  95. 

Thor,  Lr,  in  Geography,  a town  of  France,  in  the  depart- 
ment of  the  Mouths  of  the  Rhone  ; 9 miles  E.  of  A.vignen. 

THORA,  a town  of  Hindooftaii,  in  the  cirCvtr  of  Rr.n- 
lampour  ; 45  miles  S.  of  Rantampour. 
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Thora,  in  Botany.  See  Aconitum. 

THORACIC,  in  Anatomy,  an  epithet  applied  to  various 
parts  in  and  about  the  cheft,  as  to  the  aorta  above  the  dia. 
phragm,  and  to  fome  branches  of  the  axillary  artery  (fee 
Artery)  ; to  fome  branches  of  the  axillary  plexus  of 
nerves  (fee  Nerve)  ; to  the  trunk  of  the  abforbing 
fyftem  of  veffels.  See  Absorbents. 

THORACICI,  in  the  lAnnaan  Syjlcm  of  Ichthyology,  the 
name  of  the  third  order  of  bony  fifhes,  refpiring  by  means 
of  gills  only : the  charadfer  of  which  is,  that  the  bronchia 
are  officulated,  and  the  ventral  fins  are  placed  underneath  the 
thorax.  This  order  in  Gmelin’s  edition  of  the  Linnjean 
fyftem,  includes  nineteen  genera,  and  a good  number  of 
fpecies.  The  genera  are,  the  cepola,  echeneis,  coryphana, 
gobius,  cottus,  fcorpana,  %eus,  picuroneltes,  chatodon,  fparus, 
fcarus,  labrus,  fc'ucna,  pcrca,  gajkrojleus,  /comber,  ccntrogajier, 
mullus,  and  trigla. 

THORiE  Radix,  in  the  Materia  Medica,  the  name  of  a 
root  which  keeps  its  place  in  the  catalogues  of  oiftcinal 
fimples,  but  is  feldom  ufed.  See  Aconitum  and  An- 
THORA. 

The  plant  which  produces  it  is  the  thora  valdenfis  of 
Gerarde.  It  is  kept  in  the  gardens  of  the  curious,  but 
grows  wild  in  the  mountainous  parts  of  Germany.  The 
root  is  compofed  of  a number  of  granules  or  faiall  lumps, 
Kke  that  of  the  common  ranunculus;  the  leaves  are  roundilh, 
and  ftand  on  fmall  pedicles,  and  the  ftalks  are  about  fix 
inches  high,  and  the  flowers  yellow,  and  like  thofe  of  our 
common  wild  ranunculufes. 

The  root  is  acrid  and  coiTofive,  and  the  juice  of  the 
leaves  is  faid  to  poifon  animals,  and  to  have  been  ufed  by 
the  ancients  for  that  purpofe. 

THORAME,  in  Geography,  a town  of  France,  in  the 
department  of  the  Lower  Alps;  13  miles  E.  of  Digne. 

THORAX,  in  Anatomy,  that  divifion  of  the  fkeleton 
which  contains  the  bones  forming  the  cavity  of  the  cheft  ; 
or  it  is  ufed  to  denote  the  cavity  of  the  cheft.  See  LuNO, 
where  the  bones  and  their  articulations  are  defcribed,  as  well 
as  the  cavity  they  form,  and  its  contents. 

Thorax.  For  an  account  of  the  operation  of  tapping, 
refer  to  Empyema,  Paracentesis,  and  Wounds  of  Ac 
Tlxirax. 

The  fubjeft  of  wounds  of  the  cheft  will  be  found  in  the 
article  Wounds. 

THORDO,  Diaconus  or  Legifer,  in  Biography,  de- 
fcended  from  an  ancient  family,  was  provincial  judge  in  North 
Jutland,  and  flourilhed  in  the  timeof  WaldemarIII.,or  about 
the  year  1350.  He  was  the  author  of  the  following  work  ; 
“ Conftitutio  Voldemari  Regis,  per  Thordonem  Legiferum, 
&c.”  Ripis,  1504,  et  Havn.  1508,  4to.;tranflated  into  Latin 
together  with  Waldemar’s  Jutland  Laws,  and  afterwards  pub- 
lifhed  in  Ludewig’s  “ Reliquix  MSS.”  tom.  xii.  and  alfo  in 
German  by  Eric  Krabbe,  in  “ Weftphal’s  Monuments.” 
Gen.  Biog. 

THORDSEN,  or  Theodori  Sturla,  called  alfo  Frode 
or  Polyhifor,  was  born  in  Iceland,  about  the  beginning  of 
the  13th  century.  Flis  father  was  Thordur  Sturlefon,  bro- 
ther to  the  celebrated  Snorro.  (See  Sturleson. ) He  is 
reprefented  to  be  one  of  the  greateft  Icelandic  poets  of  his 
time,  as  well  as  an  eminent  lawyer  and  hiftorian.  His  talents 
excited  enemies,  fo  that  he  was  forcibly  carried  away  from 
the  ifland  in  1263,  and  conveyed  to  Norway,  where  he  was 
favourably  received  by  the  king  Magnus  Lagebaster,  ad- 
mitted into  his  council,  and  appointed  his  hiftorian  and  da- 
pifer,  one  of  the  higheft  offices  at  the  Norwegian  court. 
Afterwards,  hawever,  he  returned  to  Iceland,  and  having 
been  chief  juftice  of  the  country  for  many  years,  died  in 


1284.  His  works  are  “ Landnama  Saga,”  or  “ Liber  Ori- 
ginum  Iflandise,”  publiftied  entire  by  bifliop  Thordur  Thor- 
lakfen,  Skalholt,  1688,  4to,,  and  by  J.  Finnaeus,  Havn. 
^774»  4*^0.: — A continuation  of  “ Sturlunga  Saga,”  or  the 
hiftory  of  the  Sturla  family,  and  almoft  the  whole  of  Ice- 
land, during  his  time,  which  was  begun  by  the  learned 
bifhop  Brand  : — “ The  Hiftory  of  King  Haager  Haagen- 
fen,”  publiftied  at  the  expence  of  the  crown-prince  Frede- 
ric : — “ The  Hiftory  of  King  Magnus  Lagebaster,”  com- 
piled from  the  public  records  of  the  kingdom,  the  greater 
part  of  which  has  been  loft.  Gen,  Biog. 

THORESBY,  Ralph,  an  eminent  antiquary,  the  fon 
of  a confiderable  merchant  of  an  ancient  family  at  Leeds, 
where  he  was  born  in  the  year  1658.  His  father  belonged 
to  the  body  of  Prelbyterians,  and  being  addifted  to  anti- 
quarian ftudies,  founded  the  colleftion  entitled  “ Mufeum 
Thorefbianum.”  The  fubjeft  of  this  article  was  intended 
for  a mercantile  profeffion,  and  in  order  to  complete  his  edu- 
cation, begun  at  Leeds,  and  profecutedin  London,  he  was 
fent,  in  his  twentieth  year,  to  Rotterdam,  to  acquire  the 
Dutch  and  French  languages.  But  his  father  dying  in  1679, 
he  fucceeded  him  in  bufinefs,  married,  and  fettled  in  his  na- 
tive town.  To  antiquarian  refearches,  for  which  his  father’s 
example  had  given  him  an  early  tafte,  he  devoted  much  time 
and  attention.  In  the  earlier  period  of  his  life  he  had  been 
an  occafional  conformift,  in  common  with  many  of  thofe  who 
were  called  Difienters,  and  difgufted  by  the  indifcreet  zeal 
of  his  pallor  in  maturer  life,  as  well  as  probably  influenced 
by  his  diocefan,  archbifliop  Sharp,  he  joined  in  full  commu- 
nion with  the  ellabliftied  church.  His  connexion  and  cor- 
refpondence  with  perfons  engaged  in  fimilar  purfuits  with 
his  own  were  gradually  enlarged  : and  upon  communicating, 
by  Dr.  Martin  Lifter,  an  account  of  fome  Roman  antiqui- 
ties difcovered  in  Yorkfliire,  to  the  Royal  Society,  he  was 
admitted  a member  of  that  learned  body  in  1697.  In  1714 
he  publiflied  a work  in  which  he  had  been  long  engaged, 
containing  a hiftory  of  his  native  town,  and  entitled  “ Duca- 
tus  Leodenfis;  or  the  Topography  of  Leedes,  and  Parts  ad- 
jacent,” together  with  a catalogue  of  the  antiquities,  &c. 
contained  in  the  Mufeum  Thorelbianum.  An  hiftorical  part, 
to  which  he  often  refers,  and  comprehending  a view  of  the 
ftate  of  the  northern  diftridls  of  this  kingdom  in  remote 
ages,  was  left  in  MS.  continued  to  the  fixth  century  ; which 
MS.  being  communicated  to  the  editors  of  the  Biographia 
Britannica,  was  by  them  printed  entire  in  the  article  “ Tho- 
refby.”  He  publiftied  alfo  “ Vicaria  Leodenfis,  or  the 
Hiftory  of  the  Church  of  Leedes,”  Lond.  1724,  com- 
prehending obfervations  on  the  origin  of  parochial  churches, 
and  the  ancient  manner  of  building  them,  together  with 
biographical  memoirs  of  feveral  clergymen.  In  the  follow- 
ing year  he  was  feized  with  a paralytic  affeftion,  which  ter- 
minated his  life  at  the  age  of  fixty-eight  years.  Polfeffing 
an  extenfive  acquaintance  with  the  hiftory  of  his  country, 
genealogy  and  heraldry,  and  ancient  coins  and  medals,  he 
always  manifefted  a difpofition  to  affift  thofe  who  were  en- 
gaged in  works  of  the  antiquarian  and  biographical  defcrip- 
tion.  The  fentiments  of  Mr.  Thorcfby  were  liberal  and 
Catholic  ; his  manners  regular,  and  his  difcharge  of  facial 
and  religious  duties  exemplary.  Biog.  Brit. 

TFIORIGNY,  in  Geography,  a town  of  France,  in  the 
department  of  the  Channel;  6 miles  S.S.E.  of  St.  Lo. — 
Alfo,  a town  of  France,  in  the  department  ot  the  Yonne  ; 
18  miles  S.S.E.  of  Provins. 

THORLASKEN  Gudbrand,  in  Biography,  an  Ice- 
landic writer  and  prelate,  was  born  at  Stadarbakke,  in  the 
diftrift  of  Flolum,  in  1542.  In  1561  he  was  fent  to  the 
univerfity  of  Copenhagen  ; in  1564  he  became  reflor  of  the 
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fchool  of  Holum  ; and  in  1570  he  was  appointed  biiliop  of 
that  diocefe.  With  a view  of  diffufing  knowledge,  he  ella- 
bliihed  a printing-prefs,  firft  at  Rupufel,  and  afterwards  at 
Holum,  which  he  perfonally  fuperintended.  He  was  one  of 
the  moll  learned  of  the  Icelandic  bilhops,  but  too  arbitrary 
in  the  exercife  of  his  epifcopal  funftions.  He  died  in  1629, 
in  the  85th  year  of  his  age.  Many  conliderable  works, 
partly  his  own,  and  partly  thofe  of  others,  iffued  from  his 
prefs.  He  alfo  conllrufted  a map  of  Iceland,  which  was 
engraved  by  Ortelius.  Gen.  Biog. 

THORN,  in  Geography,  a city  of  Pruffia,  fituated  on  the 
Viftula,  formerly  the  chief  city  of  Polilh  Pruffia.  It  was 
founded  by  Herman  Balck,  firll  grand-mafter  of  the  Teutonic 
order,  who  built  the  callle  of  Thorn  in  1231.  In  the  follow- 
ing year,  the  foundation  of  the  town  was  laid ; but  the  build- 
ing was  difeontinued  in  1235,  on  account  of  the  inconvenient 
fituation,  and  Thorn  was  built  about  a German  mile  farther 
up  the  river,  on  the  fpot  where  it  now  Hands.  It  is  fup- 
pofed  to  have  been  called  Thorn,  becaufe  the  knights  of 
the  Teutonic  order,  by  building  this  city,  opened  themfelves 
a thor  or  door  into  Pruffia.  When  the  knights  of  the 
Teutonic  order  enormoufly  abufed  their  power  throughout 
all  Pruffia,  Thorn  was  the  firll  city  which  formed  the  noble 
fcheme  of  lhaking  off  their  oppreffive  yoke.  The  inhabit- 
ants then  put  themfelves  under  the  protedlion  of  Cafimir  the 
Great,  king  of  Poland,  upon  advantageous  conditions,  as  a 
free  city.  Thorn  has  ten  gates,  and  is  divided  into  the  Old 
and  the  New  Town,  each  of  which  had  formerly  its  re- 
fpedlive  council,  magillracy,  and  police.  But,  in  1454, 
they  were  incorporated  into  one  city.  They  are,  however, 
feparated  from  each  other  by  a wall  and  moat  within  the 
town  ; and  without,  they  are  defended  in  common  by  a fine 
double  wall  and  moats.  Thorn  was  formerly  llrongly  for- 
tified ; and  it  gradually  improved  its  advantageous  fituation, 
fo  as  to  become  a place  of  very  confiderable  trade,  and  one 
of  the  principal  of  the  Hanfe  towns.  It  likewife  carried 
on  an  extenfive  commerce  in  the  Baltic,  independently  of 
the  other  cities  of  that  confederacy  ; for  before  the  river 
widened  fo  much,  and  confequently  became  fliallower,  fliips 
of  burden  could  come  up  to  the  very  city.  From  various 
caufes,  in  little  more  than  half  a century.  Thorn  greatly 
declined  from  its  flourilhing  condition  ; for  it  furrendered 
by  capitulation,  in  1655,  to  Charles  Guftavus,  king  of 
Sweden  ; and,  in  1658,  after  a vigorous  fiege,  it  was  taken 
by  the  Poles  and  Brandenburghers.  In  1703,  it  was  bom- 
barded and  taken  by  Charles  XTI.  king  of  Sweden,  who 
not  only  exhaufted  it  by  the  heaviell  contribution,  but  alfo 
demoliffied  all  the  fortifications,  contrary  to  the  articles  of 
capitulation.  Between  the  years  1708  and  1710,  great 
numbers  of  its  inhabitants  were  fwept  away  by  the  plague. 
In  the  following  years,  the  revenues  of  the  city  fuffered  con- 
fiderably  by  the  confederations  in  Poland,  and  no  lefs  by 
the  commotions  occafioned  by  the  competitors  for  the  crown 
of  that  kingdom.  In  1793,  fome  Pruffiaii  troops  entered 
this  town,  and  from  that  time  it  has  formed  part  of  the 
dominions  of  that  king  ; the  king  of  Pruffia  taking  poffef- 
fion  of  Thoris  and  Dantzic,  together  with  the  palatinates  of 
Pofnania,  Kalilh,  See.  agreeably  to  a proclamation,  pub- 
lifhed  on  the  25th  of  March.  The  foap,  ginger-bread,  &c. 
of  Thorn,  are  every  where  in  great  requell ; and,  accord- 
ingly,  great  quantities  of  them  are  exported.  The  afpa- 
ragus  that  grows  wild  on  fome  of  the  city  lands,  is  not 
inferior  to  that  which  is  cultivated  with  fo  much  care  in 
other  countries  ; 70  miles  S.  of  Dantzic.  N.  lat.  52°  55'. 
E.  long.  1 8°  30'. 

Thorn,  or  Thnren,  a town  of  France,  in  the  department 
of  the  Lower  Meufe.  1 1 had  a noble  abbey,  whofe  fuperior 
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was  a prlncefs.  Tliis  abbey  was  affeffed  in  the  matricula  at 
one  horfe  or  twelve  florins  ; 7 miles  S.W.  of  Ruremond. 

Thorn,  in  Botany,  a name  generally  given  to  all  trees,  or 
the  larger  kinds  of  Ihrubs,  which  are  armed  with  fpines  or 
prickles,  but  more  particularly  applied  to  the  Linnaean 
genus  Crat2Bgus,  now  funk  in  Me'^pilus.  (See  thofe 
articles. ) Otherwife  this  name  is  almoft  as  vaguely  applied 
as  its  Greek  and  Latin  fynonvms,  and  fpina,  neither 

of  which  is  llridlly  appropriated  to  any  one  plant,  or  family 
of  plants.  Anayfla,  in  Diofeorides,  is  the  name  of  that  well- 
known  herb,  whofe  leaves  compote  the  ornamental  part  of  a 
Corinthian  capital,  and  which  is  the  Brank-urfine,  or 
thus  of  modern  botaniils,  as  well  as  of  the  generality  of 
writers.  But  he  applies  the  fame  likewife  to  a kind  of 
thillle.  The  Acanthus  of  Virgil  can  fcarcely  be  any  thing 
elfe  than  the  Common  Holly,  Ilex  A qulfolhim,  though  we 
do  not  find  that  this  idea  has  occurred  to  his  critics  or 
illullrators.  This  ffirub,  fo  abundant  in  Italy,  cannot  be 
traced,  under  any  other  name  or  allufion,  in  the  poet  ; while 
the  bright  afpeft,  the  faffron  or  fcarlet  colour,  the  pliant 
twigs  of  his  Acanthus  ; but,  above  all,  its  being  evergreen 
ar.)l  bearing  berries,  Georg.  2.  119,  and  fubjedled  in  winter 
to  the  fliears  of  the  gardener,  tbjA.  4.  137,  are  circumftances 
ftrikingly  appropriate  to  the  Holly,  not  to  the  Brank- 
urfine  ; tliough  the  name  may  allude  to  the  prickly  foliage 
of  either. 

TnoRii-Apple.  See  Datura,  and  Datura  Stramonium. 

Thorn,  Black,  or  Sloe-tree,  a fpecies  of  the  prunus,  called 
primus  fylvejlris.  See  Prunus  and  Sloe. 

Thorn,  Box.  See  Lycium. 

Thorn,  Buck.  See  Rhamnus,  and  Rhamnus  Ca- 
tharticus. 

Thorn,  Ghrijl's.  See  Paliurus  and  Rhamnus. 

Thorn,  Cockfpur.  See  Crataegus,  Mesrilus,  and 
Pyrus. 

Thorn,  Egyptian,  a name  fometimes  applied  to  a plant 
which  is  armed  with  llrong  thorns  or  prickles,  and  which 
is  faid  to  have  been  lately  found  to  make  a good  hedge- 
plant  when  kept  low  by  being  well  cuf  in.  It  is  allb  a 
very  ornamental  fiirubby  tree-plant  for  pleafure-grounds. 
See  Acacia. 

Thorn,  Evergreen.  See  Mesrilus  and  Pyrus. 

Thorn,  Glaflonbury,  a variety  of  the  hawthorn.  See 
Cratajgus  and  Mesrilus. 

Thorn,  Goat’s,  afpepies  of  AJlragahs  ; which  fee.  See 
alfo  Tragacantha. 

Thorn,  Haw.  The  fruit  of  this  thorn  has  been  found 
ufeful  by  farmers  in  feeding  team  and  other  horfes.  See 
CratjEgus  and  Mesrilus. 

Thorn,  Lily.  See  CatesbjEA. 

TuoR-n,  Purging.  See  Rhamnus. 

Thorn,  a fpecies  of  Ulex  ; which  fee. 

Thorn,  Spanijlo  Hedge-hog,  a fpecies  of  Anthyllis  ; which 
fee. 

Thorn,  White,  a fpecies  of  Cratcegus  ; which  fee.  See 
alfo  Mesrilus. 

Thorn,  in  Vegetable  Phyfiology.  See  Spina  and  Fulcra. 

'TiiOR'Ri-Hedges,  in  Agricullure,  a term  often  applied  to 
fuch  as  are  made  of  that  plant,  whether  of  the  white  or  black 
kind.  They  in  moll  cafes  form  the  bell  fences.  See 
Fence,  Quickset,  QuiCKSET-/fru^e,  &c. 

THORNBACK,  in  Ichthyology,  the  Englilh  name  of  a 
fpecies  of  ray-filh,  the  raia  clavata  of  Linnaeus;  prickly  on 
the  back,  and  with  tuberculofe  teeth,  and  a tranfverfe  carti- 
lage in  the  belly  : the  young  filh  have  very  few  fpines  on 
them,  and  their  backs  are  often  fpotted  with  white,  and  each 
fpot  encircled  with  black.  (See  Raia.)  This  fpecies 
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ircqueiits  our  faiidy  Ihores,  is  very  voracious,  and  feeds  on 
all  forts  of  flat  fifli,  and  is  particularly  fond  of  herrings  and 
fand-eels,  and  fometimes  eats  cruftaceous  animals,  fuch  as 
crabs.  The  thornbacks  begin  to  generate  in  June,  and 
bring  forth  their  young  in  July  and  Auguft,  which  (as 
well  as  thofc  of  the  flcate)  before  they  are  old  enough  to 
breed,  are  called  maids.  They  begin  to  be  in  feafon  in 
November,  and  continue  fo  kter  than  flcate  ; but  the  young 
of  both  are  good  at  all  times  of  the  year.  Pennant. 

THORNBURGH,  in  Geography,  a town  of  Virginia; 
74  miles  S.  of  Wafhington. 

THORNBURY,  an  ancient  market-town  in  the  lower 
diviiion  of  the  hundred  of  the  fame  name,  in  the  county  of 
Gloucefter,  England  ; is  fituated  24  miles  S.W.  from  the 
city  of  Glouceller,  and  122  miles  W.  by  N.  from  London. 
The  town  confifts  principally  of  three  ftreets,  in  the  form  of 
the  Roman  Y,  “having  firlf,”  fays  Leland,  “one  longe 
ftrete,  and  two  homes  goyne  owt  of  it.”  The  corporation 
is  compofed  of  a mayor,  twelve  aldermen,  and  a town-clerk  ; 
but  the  power  of  thefe  officers  is  become  much  limited  by 
difufe.  A weekly  market  is  held  on  Saturdays,  but  is  not 
much  frequented  ; here  are  three  annual  fairs.  The  church 
is  fpacious  and  handfome  : the  tower  is  lofty,  and  orna- 
mented with  rich  open-worked  battlements,  and  eight  pin- 
nacles. The  population,  as  returned  under  the  aft  of  the 
year  18 ii,  amounted  to  1083  ; the  number  of  houfes  to 
216.  At  the  north  end  of  the  town  are  the  remains  of  an 
unfiniflied  callle,  which  was  commenced  by  Edward  Stafford, 
duke  of  Buckingham,  but  flopped  when  he  was  beheaded 
in  1522.  This  caflle  may  be  confidered  as  particularly  de- 
ferving  notice,  from  its  affording  fome  interefling  fpecimens 
of  the  lafl  gradation  of  caflellated  architefture.  The  former 
fplendour  of  Richmond  and  Nonfuch,  which  were  con- 
temporary with  it,  are  known  only  by  defeription  and  en- 
gravings ; and  Hampton  Court,  though  it  rofe  under  the 
hands  of  Wolfey  at  the  fame  period,  is  certainly  lefs  rich  in 
the  minute  and  capricious  ornaments  peculiar  to  the  build- 
ings of  Plenry  VII.  and  his  fucceffor.  A fmall  part  mofl 
refembling  Thornbury,  is  feen  at  Windfor  Caflle,  in  an  ad- 
dition made  by  the  firft-mentioned  fovereign.  It  is  evident, 
from  a furvey  made  in  the  year  1582,  that  the  whole 
fouthern  fide  was  habitable,  and  that  it  confifled  of  feveral 
chambers,  of  magnificent  dimenfions.  The  tower,  the  walls 
of  which  are  perfeft,  was  divided  into  four  rooms,  the  duke’s 
own  apartments  : this  flands  at  the  fouth-wefl  angle  of  the 
caflle.  The  duke  was  meditating  the  completion  of  the 
quadr. angle  which  would  have  inclofed  an  area  of  two  acres 
and  a half,  when  his  fatal  attainder  clofed  his  views  for 
ever.  Within  the  circuit  walls  twelve  acres  were  inclofed  : 
annexed  to  them  are  fmall  rooms,  intended  as  barracks  for 
foldiers.  In  the  reign  of  Elizabeth,  the  principal  timbers 
were  taken  away  ; and  time  has  forwarded  the  dilapidation. 
A fingular  coincidence  has  been  remarked  between  the  front 
of  Thornbury  caflle  and  that  of  Chriflchurch,  Oxford  ; 
and  it  appears  as  if  the  rivalry  of  the  duke  and  cardinal 
Wolfey  was  exerted  even  in  their  architefture.  — Beauties 
of  England  and  Wales,  vol.  v.  Glouceflerlhire  ; by  J.  Britton 
and  E.  W.  Brayley.  Lyfons’s  “ Glouceflerfhire  Anti- 
quities,” folio. 

THORNE,  a market-town  in  the  lower  divifion  of  the 
wapentake  of  Strafford  and  Tickhill,  in  the  Well  Riding  of 
the  county  of  York,  England;  is  fituated  near  the  fouth 
bank  of  the  river  Don,  at  the  diflance  of  10  miles  N,.E. 
from  Doncafler,  29  miles  S.  by  E.  from  York,  and  167 
N.  by  W.  from  London.  The  town  appears  to  be  in  a 
progreffive  ftate  of  improvement ; it  carries  on  a confider- 
able  commerce  by  the  Don  ; and  veffels  trade  regularly  to 
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London.  Ships  of  a fize  fufficiently  large  for  the  coalting 
trade,  are  built  at  the  fuburb  called  Hangman  Hill,  on  the 
banks  of  the  river,  which  is  alfo  the  landing-place  for  all 
the  merchandize.  A canal  cut  from  the  Don  to  the  Trent 
paffes  within  a furlong  on  the  well  fide  of  the  town.  A 
weekly  market  is  held  on  Wednefdays ; and  two  fairs  an- 
nually, each  of  three  days  continuance,  for  horned  cattle, 
woollen  cloth.  See.  According  to  the  population  returns 
of  the  year  18 1 1,  Thorne  contained  637  houfes,  the  number 
of  inhabitants  being  2713.  Tlie  country  about  Thorne  is 
for  the  iTiofl  part  fertile ; but  low,  flat,  and  totally  un- 
pifturefque.  On  the  eafl  fide  of  the  town  is  a field  of  rich 
fandy  loam,  and  more  elevated  than  the  other  lands  in  the 
vicinity.  Beyond  this  are  vafl  moors,  which  however  are 
moflly  drained  and  inclofed. 

At  the  diflance  of  about  three  miles  weflward  from 
Thorne,  and  on  the  Doncafler  road,  is  Hatfield,  a large  vil- 
lage, famous  in  the  annals  of  hiflory  for  the  battle  fought 
there  A.D.  633,  by  Edwin,  the  firfl  Chriflian  king  of 
Northumbria,  againfl  Cadwallo,  king  of  Wales,  and  Penda, 
the  Pagan  king  of  Mercia.  This  conflift,  which  was  ex- 
tremely fanguinary,  terminated  fatally  for  the  Northum- 
brians : their  monarch,  and  his  eldefl  fon  Offrid,  were  flain, 
their  kingdom  fubdued,  and  their  country  laid  wafle.  This 
village  was  the  birth-place  of  William  de  Hatfield,  the 
fecond  fon  of  king  Edward  HI.  The  extenfive  level  of 
Hatfield  Chace  is  faid  to  contain  within  its  limits  i8c,ooo 
acres,  of  which  nearly  one -half  was  formerly  a great  pai’t  of 
the  year  under  water.  It  was  fold  by  Charles  I.  to  Cor- 
nelius Vermuiden,  a naturalized  Dutchman,  without  the 
confent  of  the  commiflioners  and  tenants,  to  drain  and  cul- 
tivate ; which  he  effefted  at  the  expenep  of  about  400,000/., 
but  the  affair  involved  him  in  ruinous  law-fuits.  In  the 
year  18 ii,  an  aft  was  obtained  for  inclofing  between  eight 
and  nine  thoufand  acres  of  rich  common  in  this  neighbour- 
hood, which  mufl  be  ultimately  produftive  of  great  public 
and  private  advantage.  — Beauties  of  England  and  Wales, 
vol.  xvi.  York  (hire  ; byj.  Bigland. 

TiiORNE,  a fmall  ifland  of  Denmark,  in  the  Little  Belt, 
near  the  ifland  of  Funen.  N.  lat.  59°  15'.  E.  long. 
9°  53'* 

THORNESS  Bay,  a bay  on  the  N.W.  coafl  of  the  Ifle 
of  Wight,  between  Newtown  and  Cowes. 

THORNEY,  a market-town  in  the  north  part  of  the 
hundred  of  Witchford,  and  county  of  Cambridge,  England ; 
is  fituated  in  the  north-wefl  fide  of  the  county  bordering  on 
Northampton fhire,  10  miles  W.  from  March,  5 miles  S.E. 
from  Crowland,  and  84  miles  N.  from  London.  It  is  fur- 
rounded  by  low  and  fertile  grounds,  which  are  now  in  a very 
complete  flate  of  drainage,  the  expence  of  which  is  defrayed 
by  an  annual  tax  of  about  a ffiilling  per  acre.  Its  ancient 
appellation  was  Ankeridge,  which  it  obtained  from  the  an- 
chorites who  dwelt  in  a monaflery,  or  rather  an  affemblage 
of  hermitages,  founded  here  about  the  year  662,  by  Saxul- 
phus,  the  firfl  abbot  of  Peterborough, ' The  Danes  de- 
llroyed  thefe  hermitages  in  870,  and  the  place  lay  wafle  till 
972,  when  Ethelwold,  bifliop  of  Winchefler,  founded  on 
the  feite  an  abbey  for  Benediftine  monks,  which  became  an 
opulent  eflablifliment,  and  ranked  among  the  miti'ed  abbeys. 
In  the  year  1085,  the  ancient  church  was  taken  down,  and  a 
new  one  commenced  by  the  abbot  Gunter,  but  it  was  not 
completed  till  1128.  This  flrufture  poffeffed  confiderable 
magnificence,  and  was,  according  to  Brown  Willis,  “ at 
leall  five  times  as  large  as  at  prefent.”  When  the  abbey 
was  diffolved  by  Henry  VHI.  great  part  of  the  church 
was  deftroyed  ; but  the  remainder  efcaped  by  being  made 
parochial.  The  well  front,  which  is  the  entrance  to  the 
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church,  is  the  moil  perfeft  part  of  the  ancient  building. 
The  revenues  of  the  abbey  were  eftimatcd,  at  the  diifolu- 
tion,  at  41 1/.  i2s.  iiJ.  clear  yearly  value.  Gfeat  part  of 
its  poffeffions,  with  the  fcite,  was  granted  in  1549  to  John, 
lord  RufTell,  aiiceftor  to  the  duke  of  Bedford,  who  is  lord 
of  the  manor,  and  owner,  not  only  of  the  town,  but  alfo  of 
1 9,000  acres  of  the  furrounding  lands.  This  extenlive  pro- 
perty is  divided  into  farms  from  25/.  to  400/.  per  annum, 
generally  in  a very  improved  Hate  of  cultivation.  A market 
is  held  on  Thurfdays,  and  two  annual  fairs  were  granted  for 
Thorney  to  Francis,  earl  of  Bedford,  in  the  13th  year  of 
Charles  I,  by  the  charter  of  incorporation  for  the  govern- 
ment of  the  Bedford  Level.  The  inhabitants  of  the  parifli, 
who  are  chiefly  the  defcendants  of  French  Proteflants,  are 
ftated  in  the  population  return  of  the  year  1 8 1 1 , to  amount  to 
1675  • number  of  houfes  being  251. — Lyfons’s  Magna 
Britannia,  vol.  ii.  part  i.  Cambridgelhire.  Beauties  of 
England  and  Wales,  vol.  ii.  Cambridgelhire  ; by  J.  Britton 
and  E.  W.  Brayley. 

Thorney  IJland,  a fmall  ifland,  in  a bay  of  the  Englifli 
Channel,  near  the  coall  of  Sulfex,  about  four  miles  in  cir- 
cumference, with  a village  of  the  fame  name,  at  the  mouth  of 
the  Lavant ; 7 miles  S.W.  of  Chichefter. 

THORNHILL,  Sir  James,  in  Biography,  may  be  called 
the  father  of  hiiloric  painting  in  England.  He  was  the  fon  of 
a gentleman  of  an  ancient  family  in  Dorfetlhire,  and  was  born 
at  Weymouth  in  1676.  His  family  having  fallen  in  fortune, 
he  was  obliged  to  refort  to  fome  profeflion  for  fupport,  and 
guided  by  an  early  tafte  for  painting,  fixed  upon  that  art  as 
a bafe  on  which  to  raife  a fortune  and  a name.  He  came 
to  London,  and  was  aflllled  by  the  celebrated  phyfician 
Sydenham,  who  placed  him  under  the  tuition  of  an  artifl  of 
little  note,  whofe  name  is  not  known,  and  to  whom,  from 
the  ftate  of  the  art  at  the  time,  he  mull  have  been  far  lefs 
indebted  for  the  progrefs  he  made,  than  to  his  own  inge- 
nuity and  induftry.  After  having  pradlifed  for  a while 
wdth  fome  celebrity,  he  travelled  to  Holland  and  to 
Flanders  ; and  thence  vifited  France,  but  did  not  proceed 
to  Italy.  Moll  probably  his  objedl  in  this  journey  was 
only  to  acquire  a knowledge  of  colouring  ; and  he  mi^ht 
have  fatisfied  his  mind  on  compofition  and  form,  by  having 
fpent  three  years  in  copying  the  cartoons  of  Raphael,  which 
he  was  permitted  to  do  by  the  favour  of  the  earl  of  Halifax. 
Thefe  copies  are  in  oil,  and  were  bought  after  his  death  by 
the  then  duke  of  Bedford ; and  by  his  grace’s  fuccelTor, 
the  late  duke,  were  prefented  to  the  Royal  Academy. 
They  are  wrought  with  care,  but  lack  the  delicacy  of  cha- 
radler  and  feeling  obfervable  in  the  originals.  On  his  re- 
turn to  England,  his  reputation  was  increafed,  and  honour 
and  employment  accompanied  it.  Queen  Anne  com- 
milTioned  him  to  paint  the  interior  of  the  cupola  of  St. 
Paul’s,  which  he  did  in  eight  compartments.  The  fubjeft 
afligned  him  was  the  hillory  of  St.  Paul  ; and  he  treated  it 
with  confiderable  grandeur  of  fl.yle,bothas  to  compofition  and 
execution  ; but  his  defign  wanted  challity  and  fimplicity, 
and  the  heads  of  his  figures  have  not  fufficient  refinement  of 
exprelfion.  It  was,  however,  the  firll  attempt  by  an  Eng- 
lifhman  of  the  kind,  and  fully  jullified  the  preference  given 
to  him  over  La  Guerre  and  IjU  Fofle,  who  were  then  paint- 
ing the  halls  and  ftaircafes  of  our  nobility.  He  was  after- 
wards employed  to  decorate  an  apartment  at  Hampton 
Court,  with  emblematical  aUufions  to  the  hillory  of  the 
queen,  and  her  union  with  her  confort,  George,  prince  of 
Denmark.  But  his  grand  work  is  the  great  hall  at  Green- 
wich Hofpital,  where  he  has  painted  naval  trophies  and 
allegorical  figures  in  great  profufion ; and  if  much  praife 
cannot  be  given  to  the  purity  of  the  defign,  it  ought  not  to 


be  withheld  from  the  brilliancy  and  vigour  of  the  execu- 
tion. Altogether,  it  is  a work  unrivalled  in  its  kind  hei-e, 
and  well  entitled  him  to  the  honour  of  knighthood,  which 
George  I.  foon  after  conferred  upon  him.  This  was  fome 
compenfation  to  him  for  the  mortification  of  having  his 
demand  for  thefe  paintings  contelled,  and  being  in  the  end 
paid  only  at  the  labourer’s  rate  of  fo  much  per  fquare 
yard,  (40^). 

He  had  the  honour  of  fo  far  re-ellablilhing  his  family  in- 
fluence as  could  be  effedled  by  being  chofen  to  reprefent  his 
native  town  in  parliament ; but  he  did  not  enjoy  his  honours 
long,  as  he  died  at  the  early  age  of  57,  leaving  a fon,  named 
alfo  James,  for  whom  he  had  procured  the  appointment  of 
ferjeant-painter  to  the  king,  and  a daughter  married  to 
Hogarth. 

THORNY  Trefoil,  in  Botany.  See  Fagonia. 

Thorny’  Rcjl-H arrow,  in  Agriculture,  a frequent  weed  in 
poor  barren  paflure  land,  which  is  not  removed  without 
difficulty,  in  confequence  of  its  perennial  nature. 

THOROE,  in  Geography,  a fmall  illand  of  Denmark, 
in  the  Little  Belt,  near  the  ifland  of  Funen.  N.  lat.  55°  15'. 
E.  long.  9°  53'. 

THOROLD,  a townfhip  of  Upper  Canada. 

THOROUGH,  the  common  name  of  an  inter-furrow 
between  two  ridges.  They  ffiould  always  be  clean  and 
well-drawn. 

T HOViOVGU-Bafe,  or  accompaniment  to  a continued  bafe 
by  figures. 

Thorough-bafe  is  but  an  aukward  tranflation  of  the 
Italian  terms  ba[fo  continuo,  by  which  accompaniment  bx  figures, 
without  any  other  guide  for  the  right-hand  on  keyed  inllru- 
ments,  was  at  firll  called. 

The  French  term  accompagnement  is  the  ffiortell  and  moll 
compreheniive  title  for  the  harmony  exprelfed  by  figures 
over  the  bafe  ; if,  as  Rameau  has  done  in  his  “ Code  de 
Mufique,”  we  add  “ for  the  harpfichord  or  organ,”  as 
there  are  feveral  other  kinds  of  accompaniment  befides  that 
on  keyed-inllruments. 

Rameau  defines  accompaniment  or  thorough-bafe  in  the 
following  manner.  “ Accompaniment  on  the  harpfichord 
or  organ,  confills  in  tire  execution  of  a complete  and  regu- 
lar harmony,  by  feeing  only  the  notes  of  one  part  of  that 
harmony  ; and  this  part  is  called  the  bafe,  being  in  reality 
the  bafis  or  foundation  of  the  whole  compofition.  This 
bafe  is  played  with  the  left-hand,  and  its  harmony  with  the 
right.” 

We  (hall  endeavour  to  affill  our  mufical  reader,  who  has 
every  thing  to  learn  in  the  art  of  accompaniment,  more  by 
example  than  precept,  and  lhall  give  him  a feries  of  pro- 
greffive  leflbns  in  the  mufical  plates,  which  will  explain 
the  whole  myllery  of  mufical  combinations  from  the  com- 
mon chord,  to  the  moll  extraneous  harmony. 

We  take  it  for  granted  that  he  is  perfedlly  acquainted 
with  the  mufical  fcale  or  gammut,  in  the  bafe  and  treble 
clefs  at  leall,  as  well  as  with  the  time-table ; and  that  tlie 
accidents  of  flat,  lharp,  and  natural,  are  familiar  to  him. 

The  firll  thing,  thei'efore,  that  we  lhall  recommend  to 
his  lludy,  is  a table  of  intervals,  both  in  notes  and  figures. 
See  Plate  II. 

N°  I.  prefents  a fcale  in  half  notes,  in  which  all  the  flats 
occur,  from  the  unifon  to  the  9th  ; another  fcale  exprefled 
by  fliarps. 

2.  Number  of  femitones  above  the  bafe  in  each  interval. 

3.  Common  chords,  major  and  minor,  to  all  the  twelve 
femitones,  modulating  by  yths. 

4.  Modulation  in  common  chords,  major  and  minor  alter- 
nately, the  bafe  falling  a 34  at  each  change.  And  in 
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•order  to  familiarize  the  ftudent  to  thefe  chords  in  every  part 
of  the  inftrument,  he  is  advifed  to  make  three  voyages 
round  the  harmonical  world  ; begiiiiiiiig  with  the  8th  upper- 
moft,  then  the  5th,  and  laftly  the  3d  ; and  if  no  miftake  is 
made,  the  lafl;  chord  in  each  of  thefe  circumnavigations  will 
be  an  odlave  above  the  firfl.  But  all  difficulty  in  thefe 
exercifes  will  be  removed,  if  it  be  remembered  that,  in 
going  from  chord  to  chord,  only  one  note  is  to  be  changed 
by  the  right-hand,  which  note  is  always  the  octave  of  the 
new  baffi. 

5.  Exercife  of  common  chords  in  accompanying  the 
hexachords  in  all  the  keys,  major  and  minor,  to  their  fun- 
damental bafes  : in  th-e  praflicc  of  which,  dots  are  placed 
on  the  notes  in  the  treble,  winch  arc  to  be  played  with  the 
little  finger.  And  though  only  the  firlt  hexachord,  or  fix 
notes,  is  written  backwards,  each  of  them  is  intended  to  be 
played  backwards  as  well  as  forwards. 

Many  years  ago,  -we  tried  to  reduce  all  the  rules  of 
thorough -bafe  to  the  compafs  of  a meJJ'age-canl.,  and  almoll 
all  the  combinations  exprelfed  by  figures  to  common  chords. 
And  now,  if  the  preceding  exercifes  of  the  hand  in  common 
chords  have  done  their  duty,  the  lludent  will  perceive,  from 
an  engraving  of  the  two  fides  of  this  thorough-bafe  card,  that 
what  has  been  explained  in  words  and  figures  on  one  fide, 
is  illuftratfd  with  notes  on  the  other. 

The  fecond  card  goes  fomewhat  deeper  into  harmonical 
myfteries,  by  what  the  French  call  la  regie  de  I’oFiave,  or 
rule  for  accompanying  witlt  a fpecifi^.-'Chord  every  note  of 
tire  key,  afeending  and  defeending  ; which,  if  practifed 
well  in  all  the  24  keys,  and  impreffed  on  the  memory,  will 
enable  the  ftudent  to  figure  a bafe  himfelf,  or  to  play  with- 
out figures ; and  by  a feeming  divination,  without  a treble 
part,  to  know  the  harmony  that  belongs  to  each  bale  of  a 
regular  compofition,  in  a diatonic  afeent  and  defeent. 

After  thefe  chords  are  literally  at  the  Jirgers’ ~cndc  of  the 
ftudent,  the  following  eight  rules  and  exceptions  in  playing 
without  figures  muft  be  obferved. 

1.  An  accidental Jharp  note  in  the  bafe  is  generally  ac- 
conipanied  with  a and  changes  the  key  to  the  half  note 
above  fuch  fliarp. 

2.  An  accidental  fat  note  in  the  bafe  is  generally  ac- 
companied with  a j,  and  changes  the  key  to  the  4th  below 
fuch  flat. 

3.  To  the  5th  of  a key,  if  repeated  at  a clofe,  two  chords 
are  generally  played  in  modern  mufic  ; the  ® and  j : in 
old  mufic,  the  \ 7,  and  fometimes  the  7th  with  the  common 
chord. 

4.  When  the  bafe  moves  per  faltum,  a 3d,  4th,  5th,  or 
6th,  common  chords  will  do. 

5.  When  the  bafe  rifes  a 4th,  and  falls  a 5th  alternately, 
and  the  contrary,  each  note  may  be  accompanied  by  a 7th. 

6.  In  fyncopated  or  binding  notes  the  ° are  played  to 
the  laft  part  of  the  ligature,  by  anticipation. 

7.  Slow  notes  in  the  bafe,  in  old  mufic,  are  generally 
accompanied,  as  on  the  plate,  by  a 3 and  I alternately. 

8.  SufpenfoHs  of  a whole  chord,  or  part  of  a chord,  are 
expreffed  by  a dafli  ( — ) preceding  the  refolution. 

The  reverfe  of  the  fecond  card  contains  explanations  of 
thefe  eight  rules  in  notation. 

It  muft  be  remembered,  that  whoever  is  ambitious  of 
playing  thorough-bafe  without  figures,  muft  previoufly  pof- 
fefs  the  art  of  accompanying  readily  with  figures.  See 
Composition  and  Counterpoint,  to  which  thorough-bafe 
is  the  bell  introduftion  : as  what  is  good  in  playing,  would 
be  good,  as  far  as  harmony  is  concerned,  in  writing.  In- 


vention, fancy,  and  good  tafte,  are  neceffary  to  break  thefe 
chords  into  melody. 

Thorough-/F«n,  in  Botany.  See  Buplsrirum. 

THORP  Arch,  in  Geography,  a village  of  England,  in 
the  county  of  York,  where  is  a medicinal  fpring,  impreg- 
nated with  fulphur  and  fteel  ; 3 miles  S.E.  of  Wetherby. 

T iiORP,  Bijhop's,  a village  of  England,  in  the  county  of 
York,  where  the  archbilhop  has  a palace,  built  by  arch- 
bifliop  Gray  in  1241  ; 3 miles  S.  of  York. 

THORPNESS,  a cape  on  the  eaft  coaft  of  England,  in 
the  county  of  Suffolk,  forming  the  fouthern  part  of 
Solebay. 

THORSAKER,  a town  of  Sweden,  in  Geftricia  ; 21 
miles  S.W.  of  Gefle. 

THORSBERG,  a mountain  of  Norway,  in  the  province 
of  Aggerhuus  ; 18  miles  W.  of  Tonfberg. 

THORSHAVEN,  a fea-port  town  of  the  ifland  of 
Stromoe,  and  capital  of  all  the  Faroer  iflands,  as  well  as  tlie 
common  market,  and  refidence  of  the  landvogt,  and  king’s 
counfel. 

THORSTORP,  a town  of  Sweden,  in  AVeft  Gothland  ; 
28  miles  S.E.  of  Gotheborg. 

THOS,  Thous,  in  Zoology,  a name  given  to  an 
animal  of  the  wolf-kind,  but  larger  than  the  common  wolf, 
common  in  Surinam.  It  is  a fpecies  of  the  canis,  with  a 
fight  bent  tail,  and  white  belly.  It  never  touches  men  or 
cattle,  and  rather  provides  its  food  by  cunning  than  open 
force  ; preying  chiefly  on  poultry  and  water -fowl. 

TFIOTCHI,  or  Thatchi  HoTUN,in  Geography,  a town 
of  ChinefeTartary ; 368  miles  W.  Tourfan.  N.lat.42°52'. 
E.  long.  83°  24'. 

TFIOTRA,  a town  of  Hindooftan,  m the  circar  of  Ran- 
tampour  ; 40  miles  S.S.AV.  of  Rantampour. 

THOU,  .Tames  Augustus  de,  (Thuanus,)  in  Bio- 
graphy, an  eminent  magiftrate  and  hiftorian,  was  the  fon  of 
Chrillopher  de  Thou,  prefident  of  the  parliament  of  Paris, 
diftinguiihed  for  integrity  and  patriotifm,  and  born  at  Paris 
in  the  year  1553.  In  the  college  of  Burgundy,  where  he 
was  placed  at  the  age  of  ten  years,  his  education  was  inter- 
rupted by  a fever,  w'hich  feemed  for  fome  time  to  have 
proved  fatal  to  him  ; but  upon  his  recovery  he  ftudied  the 
civil  law,  firft  at  Orleans,  and  afterwards  at  Valence,  under 
the  celebrated  Cujacius,  in  which  latter  place  he  com- 
menced an  intimate  acquaintance  with  Jofeph  Scaliger, 
which  was  continued  through  fife.  Upon  his  return  to 
Paris  in  1572,  he  witnefled  the  horrors  of  the  maflacre  of 
St.  Bartholomew,  and  this  feene  impreffed  him  with  an 
eternal  deteftation  of  bigotry  and  intolerance.  He  rvas 
originally  deftined  for  the  church,  with  the  profpecl  of 
valuable  preferments,  which  his  uncle,  the  bifliop  of  Chartres, 
intended  to  refign  to  him.  In  the  mean  while  he  travelled 
to  Italy,  the  Low  Countries,  and  Germany  ; but  upon  the 
death  of  his  brother,  his  views  were  changed,  and  the  law 
became  his  deftined  profeffion.  After  the  death  of  his 
father,  whofe  memory  he  held  in  high  veneration,  he  was 
made  mailer  of  requefts  in  1584;  and  in  1587,  he  married 
Marie  Barbanfon,  a lady  of  a noble  family.  Upon  the  re- 
volt of  Paris,  on  occafion  of  the  league,  in  1586,  he  repaired 
to  Flenry  III.  at  Chartres,  and  was  deputed  by  him  to 
confirm  the  province  of  Normandy  in  its  allegiance.  On 
the  affaffmation  of  the  duke  of  Guife,  his  family  at  Paris  re- 
ceived public  infults,  which  made  it  neceffary  for  his  wife 
to  make  her  efcape  in  difguife,  and  he  went  to  the  king  at 
Blois,  who  was  almoft  deferted,  and  induced  him  to  form 
a coalition  with  Henry,  king  of  Navarre.  Being  at  Venice, 
he  was  informed  of  the  affaffmation  of  Henry  III.,  after 
which  he  immediately  Joined  the  legitimate  fucceffor  to  the 
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crowH,  Henry  IV^.,  at  Chateaudutfc.  The  king,  fully  ap- 
prized of  his  excellent  qualities,  repofed  conlidence  in  Iiini, 
and  employed  him  in  many  interefting  negociations.  On 
the  death  of  Amyot,  the  king’s  principal  librarian,  De 
Thou  was  nominated  his  fucceflbr  ; and  in  1594  he  fuc- 
ceeded  his  uncle  as  “ prefident  a mortier.”  He  officiated 
as  one  of  the  Catholic  commiffioners  at  the  theological  con- 
ference of  Fontainebleau  between  Du  Perron  and  Du  Pleffis 
Mornai ; and  in  the  regency  of  Mary  de  Medicis,  he  was 
one  of  the  dircftors-general  of  the  finances.  At  the  con- 
ference of  Louduoj  he  acquired  diftinguiffied  reputation  by 
his  virtue  and  ability'  ; and  he  was  joined  with  cardinal  Du 
Perron  in  a commiffion  for  the  reform  of  the  univerfity  of 
Paris,  and  the  conflruCfion  of  the  college-royal,  the  edifice 
of  which  was  begun  under  his  fuperintendance.  Although 
De  Thou  was  occupied  in  a variety  of  public  tranladfions, 
he  referved  time  for  the  cultivation  of  literature,  and  par- 
ticularly for  that  of  Latin  verfe,  in  which  latter  department 
he  publiflied,  in  1584,  a didaritic  and  defcriptive  poem, 
“ De  Re  Accipitraria,”  (on  Hawking,)  which  was  well 
received  by  the  learned.  He  alfo  gave  to  the  public  other 
pieces  of  Latin  poetry,  fome  of  which  were  on  fcriptural 
fubjedts.  But  his  “ Opus  majus,”  as  we  may  call  it, 
which  has  eftabliffied  his  permanent  fame,  was  “ The  Hil- 
tory  of  his  own  Times,”  the  finl  part  of  which  appeared 
in  1604.  The  condemnation  of  this  interefting  work  re- 
fledls  indelible  difcredit  on  Henry  IV.  and  his  court : 
the  ground  of  their  enmity  feems  to  have  been  the  freedom 
with  which  he  fpoke  of  the  popes,  clergy,  and  the  houfe  of 
Guife,  and  the  difpofition  he  manifefted  to  extenuate  the 
offences  charged  upon  the  Huguenots,  and  to  extol  the  virtues 
and  abilities  of  that  fedl.  Our  author’s  Hiftory,  when 
completed,  confifted  of  138  books,  comprehending  the 
events  from  1545  to  1607.  No  perfon  could  be  better  qua- 
lified for  undertaking  fuch  a work  ; and  when  we  confider 
his  native  candour  and  love  of  truth,  no  one  was  more 
likely  to  execute  it  with  impartiality.  Mr.  Hayley,  in  his 
“ Elfay  on  Hiftory,”  has  witli  equal  juftice  and  eloquence 
charadterized  this  illuftrious^  writer  in  the  following  lines  : 

“ There,  in  the  dignity  of  virtuous  pride, 

Thro’  painful  feenes  of  public  fervice  tiy’d, 

And  keenly'  confeious  of  his  countiy’s  woes. 

The  liberal  fpirit  of  Thu  anus  rofe  ; 

O’er  earth’s  wide  ftage  a curious  eye  he  call, 

And  caught  the  living  pageant  as  it  paft  : 

With  patriot  care  moll  eager  to  advance 
The  rights  of  nature,  and  the  weal  of  France  ! 

His  language  noble,  and  his  temper  clear 
From  fadlion’s  rage,  and  fuperllitious  fear  ! 

In  wealth  laborious  ! amid  rvrongs  fedate  ! 

His  virtue  lovely,  as  his  genius  great  ! 

Ting’d  with  fome  marks  that  from  his  climate  fprlng. 
He  priz’d  his  country,  but  ador’d  his  king  ; 

Yet  with  a zeal  from  flaviffi  awe  refin’d. 

Shone  the  clear  model  of  a Gallic  mind.” 

To  this  v.'ork  De  Thou  has  annexed  “ Commentaides  or 
Memoirs  of  his  own  Life.”  - 

Having  loft  his  firll  wife  in  1601,  whofe  virtues  he  cele- 
brated in  a Latin  poem  ; and  having  no  iffue,  he  married, 
in  1603,  a fecond  wife,  of  a noble  family,  by  whom  he  had 
three  fons  and  three  daughters,  and  ffie  died  in  1616.  This 
lofs,  and  the  calamities  that  befel  his  country  on  the  murder 
of  Henry  IV.,  are  fuppofed  to  have  haftened  his  own  death, 
which  liappened  in  1617,  at  tlic  age  of  64  years.  His  library, 
■which  was  very  valuable,  and  which  by  his  will  was  to  have 
been  kept  undivided  in  his  family,  was  neverthclefs  fold 


after  the  death  of  one  of  his  fons.  The  mofi  complete  edition 
of  De  Thou’s  Hiftory  is  that  publiftied  at  London  in  1733, 
by  Buckley,  in  7 vols  fol.  with  memoirs  of  his  life,  and 
other  pieces  not  before  publilhed.  Dr.  Mead,  always  dif- 
tinguiffied as  the  munificent  patron  of  letters,  contributed 
to  render  this  edition  peculiarly  valuable,  by  the  purchafe 
of  Carte’s  papers,  which  he  had  colledled  during  his  refi» 
dence  in  France. — Mem.  of  De  Thou,  by  himfelf.  Moreri. 
Nouv.  Di6l.  Flifl'.  Gen.  Biog. 

The  eldeft  fon  of  De  Thou,  Francis  Augujlus  de 
Thou,  born  in  1607,  inherited  the  virtue  and  talents  of  his 
father,  and  became  a mafter  of  requefts,  and  afterwards 
grand-maller  of  the  royal  library,  and  acquired,  by  the 
gentlenefs  of  his  manners  and  profound  learning,  general 
efteem.  But  failing  under  the  difpleafure  of  cardinal  Riche- 
lieu, he  was  kept  out  of  all  confidential  employments  ; and 
by  this  flight  he  was  induced  to  join  the  party  of  the 
favourite  Cinqmars,  who  entered  into  a fecret  negociation 
with  Spain.  De  Tliou  was  implicated  in  the  conl'piracy, 
and  capitally  condemned.  He  was  beheaded  at  Lyons,  in 
1642,  at  the  age  of  35,  dying  with  great  refolution,  and 
iiniverfally  lamented  ; a vidlim  to  the  vindidlive  feeling  of 
Richelieu,  becaufe  his  father,  in  his  Hiftory,  had  fpoken  in 
opprobrious  terms  of  one  of  his  family. 

THOUARCE',  in  Geography,  a town  of  France,  in  the 
department  of  the  Mayne  and  Loire;  12  miles  S.  of 
Angers. 

THOUARE',  a town  of  France,  in  the  department  of 
the  Lower  Loire  ; 5 miles  N.E.  of  Nantes. 

THOUARS,  a town  of  France,  and  principal  place  of 
a diftricl,  in  the  department  of  the  Two  Sevres,  near  the 
river  Thoue.  The  place  contains  2035,  and  the  canton 
13,950  inhabitants,  on  a territory  of  317-5  kiliometres,  in 
24  communes  ; 31  miles  W.  of  Poitiers.  N.  lat.  46°  58'. 
E.  long.  0°  S'. 

TFIOUE,  a river  of  France,' which  runs  into  the  Loire, 
a little  below  St.  Florent. 

THOUGHT,  Sentiment,  a general  name  for  all  the 
ideas  confequent  on  the  operations  of  the  mind,  and  even 
lor  the  operations  themfelves. 

As,  in  the  idea  of  tlioiight,  'there  is  nothing  included  of 
what  we  include  in  the  idea  of  an  extended  fubftance  ; and 
that  whatever  belongs  to  body,  may  be  denied  to  belong 
to  thought  ; we  may  conclude,  that  thought  is  not  a mode 
of  extended  fiibllance,  it  being  the  nature  of  a mode  not  to 
be  conceived,  if  tlie  thing,  of  which  it  is  tlie  mode,  be 
denied.  Hence  we  infer,  that  thought,  not  being  a mode 
of  extended  fubllance,  muft  be  the  attribute  of  fome  other 
fubftance  very  different. 

F.  Malebranchc,  with  the  fpirit  of  a Cartefian,  denies 
that  a man  who  tliinks  ferioufty  on  the  matter,  can  doubt 
but  that  the  efl’ence  of  tlie  mind  confifts  altogether  in 
thought,  as  that  of  matter  does  in  extenfion  ; and  that, 
according  to  the  various  modifications  of  thought,  the  mind 
fometimes  wills,  fometimes  imagines,  2cc.  ; as,  according  to 
the  various  modifications  of  extenfion,  matter  is  fometimes 
water,  fometimes  wood,  fire,  &c.  By  the  way,  by  thought 
he  does  not  mean  the  particular  modifications  of  the  foul, 
t.  e.  fuch  or  fuch  a thought,  but  thought,  or  thinking  in  the 
general,  confidered  as  capable  of  all  kinds  of  modifications, 
or  ideas  ; as  by  extenfion  he  does  not  mean  fuch  or  fuch  an 
extenfion,  as  a fquare,  oval,  or  the  like,  but  extenfion  in  the 
abftradl,  confidered  as  fufceptible  of  all  kinds  of  modifi- 
cations or  figures. 

He  adds,  that  he  takes  it  to  be  impoflible  to  conceive  a 
mind  which  does  not  think,  though  it  be  eafy  to  conceive 
one  which  does  not  feel,  or  imagine,  or  will  ; in  like  manner 

as 
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as  it  is  impofiible  to  conceive  a matter  w!iich  is  not  extended, 
though  it  be  eafy  to  conceive  one  that  is  neither  earth  nor 
metal,  nor  I'quare,  nor  round,  nor  that  is  even  in  motion. 

Hence  it  may  be  concluded,  that  as  it  is  pollible  there 
may  be  matter  which  is  neither  earth  nor  metal ; nor  fquare, 
nor  round,  nor  even  in  motion  ; it  is  alfo  poflible,  that  a 
mind  may  neither  perceive  heat  nor  cold,  nor  joy  nor  grief, 
nor  imagine  any  thing,  nor  will  any  thing  ; fo  that  thefe 
modifications  are  not  effential  to  it.  Thinking  alone,  there- 
fore, according  to  this  author,  is  the  effence  of  the  mind,  as 
extenfion  alone  is  the  effence  of  matter. 

But  this  doftrine  is  not  now  generally  received.  The 
followers  of  fir  Ifaac  Newton,  and  the  new  philofophy, 
deny  extenfion  to  be  the  effence  of  matter  ; and  the  fol- 
lowers of  Mr.  Locke  deny  thought  to  be  the  effence  of  the 
mind. 

Thoughts,  or  Thaughts,  in  a Boat,  a name  given  by 
feamen  to  the  benches  on  which  the  men  fit  down  to  row. 

THOUINIA,  in  Botany,  a noble  genus,  though  con- 
fifting  of  only  one  known  fpecies,  fo  named  by  the  writer 
of  this,  in  grateful  remembrance  of  his  diftinguifhed  friend 
M.  Andre  Thouin,  member  of  the  Inftitute,  and  at  prefent 
Profeffor  of  Agriculture  at  Paris.  This  gentleman  is  one 
of  the  original  foreign  members  of  the  Linnsean  Society, 
and  ranks  among  the  bell  and  mofl  philofophical  cultivators, 
as  well  as  botanills,  of  this  or  any  age.  The  prefent  plant 
was  felefted  out  of  the  large  and  fine  colleftion  of  new  and 
rare  fpecimens,  given  by  himfelf  to  the  younger  Linnaeus, 
chiefly  from  the  herbarium  of  Commerfon.  We  were  not 
aware  of  its  having  been  named  Humhertia  by  its  difeoverer, 
or  Endrachium  by  Lamarck  (fee  the  latter  article)  ; 
where  we  have  remarked  that  the  name  is  barbarous  ; we 
fhould  therefore  not  have  adopted  it,  if  known.  Humhertia 
is  not  accounted  for,  there  being  no  botanift  on  record  of 
the  name  of  Humbert,  nor  has  any  body  explained  or 
defended  this  appellation.  The  younger  Linnaeus  had  in- 
deed ellablifhed  a Thouinia,  Suppl.  9,  after  Thunberg ; 
neither  of  them  fufpedling  their  plant  to  be  a real  Chionan- 
thus,  the  zeylanica  of  Linn.  Sp.  PI.  II.  Swartz  moreover, 
in  his  Prodr.  14,  added  a fecond  fpecies  to  this  fuppofed 
genus,  which  he  afterwards  dillinguiflted  from  it,  by  the 
name  of  Linociera,  under  which  head  our  doubts  refpeft- 
ing  even  that  matter  are  recorded.  Confidering  therefore 
our  original  name  no  more  jullly  fuperfeded  than  our  genus, 
we  cannot  allow  it  to  give  place  to  M.  Poiteau’s  Thouinia, 
Ann.  du  Mufee  fafe.  13,  though  De  .Theis  has  decided 
otherwife. — Sm.  Plant.  Ic.  7.  Schreb.  793.  Willd.  Sp. 
PI.  V.  I.  935.  Mart.  Mill.  Didl.  v.  4.  (Endrachium; 
Jull'.  133.  Humhertia;  Lamarck  Didl.  v.  i.  356-  II- 
luflr.  t.  103.) — Clafs  and  order,  Pentandria  Monogynia. 
Nat.  Ord.  Convolvuli,  Juff. 

Glen.  Ch.  Cal.  Perianth  inferior,  permanent,  of  five 
roundifh,  coriaceous,  concave  leaves  ; the  three  outer  ones 
mofl  thick  and  rugged,  naked  ; two  inner  membranous  at 
the  margin,  filky  at  the  back.  Cor.  of  one  petal,  twice 
the  length  of  the  calyx,  bell-fhaped,  plaited,  externally 
briflly  ; its  margin  in  five  triangular  blunt  fegments.  Stam. 
Filaments  five,  awl-fhaped,  fmooth,  declining,  twice  the 
length  of  the  corolla,  and  inferted  into  its  bafe ; anthers 
incumbent,  heart-fliaped,  of  two  lobes.  Pifi.  Germen  fu- 
perior,  ovate,  very  hairy  ; llyle  of  the  length,  figure,  and 
Jituation  of  the  flamens,  a little  fwelling  upward ; fligma 
obtufe,  notched.  Peric.  Berry  globofe,,  coriaceous.  Hand- 
ing on  the  permanent  calyx,  of  two  cells.  Seeds  two  in 
each  cell,  triangular,  fomewhat  ovate. 

Eff.  Ch.  Cidyx  inferior,  of  five  unequal  leaves,  per- 
jmanent.  Corolla  of  one  petal,  bell-fhaped ; externally 
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briflly.  Style  Ample.  Berry  coriaceous,  of  two  cells. 
Seeds  two  in  each  cell. 

Obf.  We  fee  no  reafon  to  adopt  Juflieu’s  or  Lamarck’s 
idea  of  this  fruit.  They  call  it  a coriaceous,  or  woody, 
capfule,  which  does  not  burfl.  Commerfon,  who  alone  has 
examined  it  frefh,  denominates  it  a drupa,  which  term  we 
would  reflrain  to  pulpy  fruits  with  a fingle  nut,  and  there- 
fore we  judge  the  prefent  to  be  a hacca,  however  tough  or 
dry  its  fubflance  may  appear  when  dry. 

I.  T.  fpeSahilis.  Beautiful  Thouinia.  Sm.  PI.  Ic.  t.  7. 
Willd.  n.  I.  (Humhertia  madagafearienfis ; Lamarck  n.i. 
“ H.  Eeviternia ; Commerf.  MSS.  et  Ic.  Endrach-En- 
drach ; Flac.  Hifl.  Madagafc.  137.  f.  100.  Arbre  im- 
morteh”) — Native  of  Madagafcar  ; unknown  in  the  gardens 
of  Europe.  A tall  and  large  tr-ee,  whofe  wood  is  yellowifh, 
compadt,  heavy,  as  hard  as  iron,  and  almofl  incorruptible 
even  under  ground.  Lamarck.  Tlie  branches  are  round, 
fcarred,  filky  towards  the  ends,  where  they  bear  tufts  of 
leaves,  intermixed  with  axillary  Jlonvcrs.  The  leaves  are 
fcattered,  two  or  three  inches  long,  obovato-lanceolatc, 
obtufe,  entire,  fmooth  and  fhining,  with  a flrong  mid-rib, 
on  channelled  filky  footjlalks,  without  JHptdas.  Flowers  on 
folitary,  axillary,  Ample  Jlalks,  rather  fhorter  than  the  leaves, 
each  with  a pair  of  fmall  braSeas  about  the  middle.  Of 
the  colour  of  the  corolla  we  have  no  account  ; its  length  is 
about  an  inch  ; and  the  filky  hairs  on  the  outfide,  in  a dry 
Hate,  are  of  a fhining  brown.  Fruit  the  fize  of  a fmall 
plum. 

THOUN,  in  Geography,  a town  of  Perfia,  in  the  province 
of  Khoraffan  ; 75  miles  W.  of  Herat. 

THOURY,  a town  of  France,  in  the  department  of  the 
Eure  and  Loire  ; 3 miles  E.  of  Janville. 

THOUSAND.  See  Numeration. 

Thousand  Tears'  Reign.  See  Millennium. 

Thousand  IJla^ds,  in  Geography,  a clufler  of  fmall 
iflands  in  the  Straits  of  Sunda.  S.  lat.  5°  33'.  E.  long. 
106°  33'. — Alfo,  a number  of  fmall  iflands  in  the  river 
St.  Laurence,  a little  below  lake  Ontario  ; the  part  of  tlie 
river  being  called  Thoufand  Ifland  Lake. 

Thousand  Lakes,  a name  given  to  a number  of  fmall 
lakes  in  America,  near  the  river  Mifliffippi ; 60  miles  above 
St.  Anthony’s  Falls. 

Thousand  Rocks,  rocks  in  the  river  St.  Laurence  ; 72 
miles  S.W.  of  Montreal. 

THOWLES,  in  a Boat.  See  Tholes. 

THOYNARD,  Nicholas,  in  Biography,  a native  of 
Orleans,  was  born  in  1629,  and  at  an  early  age  a proficient 
in  the  learned  languages,  and  in  medallic  fcience.  His  own 
original  works  were  few,  but  he  was  liberal  in  the  affiflance 
he  afforded  to  other  writers.  He  publifhed  two  fhort  Latin 
differtations  on  particular  medals,  and  notes  upon  “ Laftan- 
tius  de  Mortibus  Perfecutorum,”  and  alfo  a Critique  on 
R.  Simon’s  tranflation  of  the  New  Teflament  ; but  his 
principal  performance  was  “ A Concord  of  the  Four  Evan- 
gelifls,”  in  Greek  and  Latin,  which  was  printing  at  the  time 
of  his  death  at  Paris  in  1706,  and  appeared  in  1707,  with 
learned  notes,  chronological  and  hiflorical.  In  this  work  he 
maintains  that  St.  Matthew,  of  all  the  evangelifls,  paid  the 
leafl  regard  in  his  narrative  to  the  order  of  time.  This 
work  was  printed  at  confiderable  expence,  and  is  now  rare, 
Moreri. 

THOYT.  See  Thaut. 

THRACE,  in  Ancienf  Geography,  an  extenfive  country 
of  Europe,  fituated  in  the  S.E.  Its  natural  boundaries 
are,  on  the  S.  the  jEgean  fea,  the  Propontis,  and  the  Bof- 
phorus  of  Thrace ; on  the  E.  the  Euxine  fea.  Its  limits 
fo  the  N.  and  W.  are  not  fo  determinately  afeertained. 

A penin- 
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A peninfula  to  the  S.,  between  the  Melanie  gulf  and  the 
Hellefpont,  made  part  of  the  continent  of  Thrace,  but  it 
alTumed  the  name  of  the  Cherfonefus  of  Thrace. 

The  continent  may  be  confidered  as  divided  into  fix  parts  : 
w'z.  I.  The  part  bounded  to  the  W.  by  the  river  Melas, 
which  difeharged  itfelf  into  a gulf  of  the  fame  name.  To 
the  S.  it  had  the  Cherfonefus  and  the  Propontide,  and  to 
the  E.  the  Bofphorus  of  Thrace  and  the  Euxine  fea.  The 
chief  towns  of  this  part  were,  on  the  borders  of  the  Pro- 
pontide, Ganos,  Bifanthe  or  Rcedeftus,  Perinthus  called 
alfo  Heraclea,  Selymbria,  Byfantium  ; and  on  the  Euxine 
fea,  Dercon,  Salmydeffus. 

2.  The  fecond  part  of  Thrace  extended  from  Melas  to 
the  Hebrus.  It  had  feveral  towns  on  the  banks  of  the 
Hebrus,  of  wdiich,  the  principal  were  Philipopolis  and 
Adrianopolis,  called  alfo  Oreftes,  and  Trajanopolis.  The 
Hebrus  took  its  I'ife  in  mount  Hsmus,  and  difeharged  itfelf 
into  the  Melanie  gulf,  near  the  town  of  Enos. 

3.  The  third  part  lay  between  the  Hebrus  and  the  lake 
Biftonis  to  the  W.,  confifting,  according  to  fome  authors,  of 
two  fubdivifions,  viz.  from  the  Hebrus  to  Liffus,  and  from 
Lifl'ns  to  the  lake  Biftonis.  On  the  fea-coaft  was  fituated 
Maronea,  and  in  the  interior  of  the  country  Scaptahyla, 
enriched  by  its  mines. 

4.  The  fourth  part  was  narrow,  and  lay  between  the  lake 
Biftonis  and  the  Neftus  to  the  W.  The  Neftus  had  its 
fource  to  the  N.W.  of  mount  Rhodope,  and  near  it  were 
the  towns  of  Jampborinum  and  of  Nicopolis  ad  Neftum. 

5.  The  fifth  part  was  fituated  N.  of  the  Tjearus,  a river 
which  had  its  fource  in  the  mountains  S.  of  Delnetum,  and 
not  far  from  the  Euxine  fea,  and  which  ran  into  the  Hebrus 
on  the  left  fide  of  it. 

6.  The  fixth  part  lay  N.  of  that  part  of  the  Hebrus 
which  ran  from  Beffa  towards  the  S.E.  to  Oreftis.  In  this 
part  were  the  towns  of  Beroea  and  that  of  Cabyla,  S.  of  the 
Haemus. 

The  Cherfonefus  of  Thrace  had  for  its  boundaries  to  the 
S.E.  the  Hellefpont  and  a fmall  portion  of  the  Propontide; 
to  the  N.  the  continent  of  Thrace ; to  the  N.W.  the  Car- 
diac or  Melanie  gulf ; this  is  the  peninfula  of  Romania  ; and 
a wall  feparated  it  from  the  continent. 

Thofe  who  feek  the  origin  of  the  Thracians  in  the 
Old  Teftament,  trace  them  to  Tiras,  one  of  the  firft  de- 
feendants  of  Japhet.  But  whatever  was  the  origin  of  thefe 
ancient  people,  it  is  certain  that  they  were  warlike  and  fero- 
cious, and  lived  very  much  like  favages.  They  were  divided 
into  different  hordes,  like  the  ancient  Scythians  or  modern 
Tartars.  This  country,  on  account  of  the  coldnefs  of  its 
climate,  attributed  to  its  mountains,  was  regarded  by  the 
Greeks  with  a kind  of  horror. 

Thrace,  in  the  Notitia  Imperii,  is  divided  into  fix  pro- 
vinces, viz.  Europe,  Rhodope,  Thrace,  Heminont,  the 
fecond  Moefia,  and  Scythia.  According  to  the  Notitia  of 
Hierocles,  thefe  fix  provinces  contain  53  cities,  of  which  the 
Thrace  of  Europe  contained  14. 

Thrace  was  anciently  governed  by  kings ; of  thefe,  the 
firft  who  gave  them  laws  for  regulating  and  civilizing  their 
manners  was  Zamolxis,  a difciple  of  Pythagoras.  Our  limits 
will  not  allow  us  to  trace  its  fubfequent  hiftory,  as  far  as  it  is 
known.  The  whole,  or  various  parts  of  this  country  were 
polTeffed  by  Philip  of  Macedon,  by  the  Athenians,  by  the 
Lacedaemonians,  and  by  Alexander,  who  made  a conqueft  of 
the  whole  country,  nor  did  they  recover  their  liberty  till 
after  his  death.  Lyfimachus,  one  of  the  fucceffors  of 
Alexander,  was  vanquifhed  by  a defeendant  of  one  of  the 
ancient  fovereigns  of  Thrace.  But  the  tranquillity  of  the 
country  was  of  fhort  duration  ; for  a party  of  Gauls, 
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under  Breiinus,  ravaged  Greece,  and  took  polfefiion  of 
Thrace.  The  Thracians  afterwards  exterminated  the  Gauls, 
and  reftored  the  race  of  their  ancient  kings-  This  prince, 
whofe  name  was  Seuthes,  and  his  defeendants,  reigned 
without  inteiTuption  till  the  time  of  Vefpafian,  who  re- 
duced Thrace  into  a Roman  province.  It  afterwards  be- 
came fubjeft  to  the  Turks,  who  now  poffefs  it.  See 
Romania. 

THRACES,  or  Thracians,  in  Antiquity,  w'ere  an  order 
of  gladiators,  reputed  to  be  the  moft  fierce  and  cruel  of  all. 
They  were  fo  called,  either  becaufe  they  were  natives  of 
Thrace,  or  wore  armour  after  the  manner  of  that  country  . 
The  particular  weapon  they  ufed  was  the  fica,  or  faulchion, 
and  their  defence  confifted  in  -Aparina,  or  a little  round  fliield, 
proper  to  their  country. 

THRACIA  Gemma,  a ftone  mentioned  by  Pliny,  and 
deferibed  by  him  to  be  of  three  kinds  ; the  one  of  a plain 
green,  but  a confiderably  deep  and  ftrong  colour  ; the  other 
of  a paler  green,  without  variegation  ; and  the  third  fpotted 
with  blood-coloured  fpots.  This  is  a fliort  defeription,  but 
the  ftone  feems  to  have  been  a jafper,  of  the  nature  of  our 
green  Oriental  jafper  and  heliotrope. 

THRACIUS  Lapis,  in  the  Natural  Hijlory  of  the  An- 
cients, a ftone  often  mentioned,  and  firft  called  Bence  lapis, 
from  the  place  where  it  was  firft  found,  which  was  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Bina,  or  Bena,  a town  in  Thrace.  It  has 
been  by  fome  authors  allowed  a place  in  the  catalogues  of 
the  materia  medica  ; but  it  is  impolfible  for  us  to  fay,  wdth 
any  certainty,  which,  of  feveral  fubftances  now  known 
( which  all  anfwer  in  fome  degree  to  the  accounts  left  us  of 
it)  is  the  real  body  they  meant  by  that  name. 

It  was  an  inflammable  body,  found  in  mines,  and  in  the 
beds  of  rivers ; and,  in  burning,  afforded  a very  offenfive 
fmell. 

Some  of  the  late  authors  have  fuppofed  it  was  our  com- 
mon pit-coal  the  ancients  expreffed  by  this  name  ; others, 
that  it  was  jet  ; and  others,  the  common  cannel  coal.  Hill’s 
Theophraftus,  p.  34. 

THRANITaE,  in  the  Roman  Trireme-galUes,  or  thofe 
which  had  three  rows  of  rowers  ; thofe  of  the  upper  row 
were  called  by  this  name,  the  fecond  the  zygitce,  and  the 
loweft  thalamitee. 

The  zygitce,  or  middle  row  of  men,  in  thefe  veffels,  took 
up  but  very  little  room,  having  a conveniency  of  moving 
their  hands  and  oars  under  the  feats  of  thofe  who  fat  next 
before  them.  See  Enneris  and  Polycrota. 

THRAPSTON,  in  Geography,  a fmall  market-town  in 
the  hundred  of  Navisford,  and  county  of  Northampton, 
England  ; is  fituated  on  the  fouthern  banks  of  the  river  Nen, 
22  miles  N.E.  by  E.  from  the  town  of  Northampton,  and  75 
miles  N.N.  W.  from  London.  The  town,  in  general,  is  well- 
built  ; and  at  the  weft  end  is  a handfome  ftone  bridge  croft- 
ing the  Nen.  By  this  river  a confiderable  trade  is  carried 
on  with  Lynn,  Northampton,  and  various  other  towns  in  its 
courfe.  The  country  round  Thrapfton  is  open,  and  affords 
extenfive  profpefts  : from  an  eminence,  half  a mile  to  the 
louth-eaft,  may  be  feen  at  one  view  thirty-fix  church  towers 
and  fpires.  An  annual  court-leet  and  court-baron  is  held 
here  ; at  which  are  appointed  the  governing  officers,  a con- 
ftable,  and  a thirdborough  ; and  alfo  bread-weighers,  whofe 
office  is  to  fee  that  the  bread,  butter,  and  every  other  mar- 
ketable commodity,  is  good  and  of  juft  weight.  A well- 
fupplied  market  is  held  on  Thurfdays  ; it  is  the  largeft  mart 
for  hogs  in  the  country  : that  branch  alone  returns  every 
market-day,  on  an  average,  about  500/.  Here  are  alfo  two 
annual  fairs,  befides  a large  market,  equal  to  either  of  the 
fairs,  which  is  held  yearly  at  Michaelmas.  The  population 
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return  of  tlie  year  i8i  i,  ftates  the  number  of  houfes 
town  to  be  133,  occupied  by  708  perfons.  it  appears 
from  Leland,  that  there  was  formerly  a monaftic  eftabliih- 
ment  here.  He  fays,  “ At  the  very  end  of  Thrapefton  bridge 
ftand  ruines  of  a very  large  hermitage,  and  principally  welle 
buildid,  but  a late  difcoverid  and  fuppreflid.” — Beauties  of 
England  and  Wales,  voL  xi.  Northamptonlhire  ; by  J.  Evans 
and  J.  Britton. 

THRASEA  PiETUS,  in  Biography,  a Roman  fenator, 
who  deferves  to  be  recorded  for  his  integrity  and  patriotifm, 
was  a native  of  Padua  ; educated  in  Stoical  tenets,  and  a 
great  admirer  of  Cato  of  Utica,  whofe  life  he  compofed. 
As  a fenator,  he  was  a ftrenuous  aflertor  of  the  liberty  that 
remained  under  imperial  defpotifm,  and  on  this  account  he  ex- 
pofed  himfelf  to  the  obloquy  of  all  the  fycophants  of  power. 
His  integrity  commanded  the  acknowledgment  of  Nero,  the 
execrable  tyrant  who  put  him  to  death,  and  many  inftances 
occur  of  his  undaunted  fortitude  in  maintaining  it.  We  can 
only  felefl  the  following  : After  Nero  had  committed  the 
deteftable  crime  of  mati-icide,  when  the  fervile  fenate  was 
decreeing  folemn  thankfgiving  and  annual  feilivals  to  com- 
memorate the  event,  Thrafea,  who,  we  are  told,  had  been 
accuftomed  to  fuffer  other  adulations  to  pafs  in  filence,  or 
wuth  a flight  alTent,  marked  the  profligacy  of  thefe  motions 
by  walking  out  of  the  fenate-houfe  ; thus  openly  expofmg 
his  life  to  a danger  which  he  contemned  ; for,  conformably  to 
the  Stoical  principles,  he  was  ufed  to  fay,  ‘ Nero  may  kill  me, 
but  he  cannot  hurt  me.’  But  though  Thrafea  often  efcaped 
the  brutal  vengeance  of  this  imperial  tyrant,  his  fate  was  at 
length  decreed.  In  the  year  66,  the  13th  of  Nero,  this 
monfter  having  imbrued  his  hands  in  the  blood  of  many  of 
the  mofl  illuftrious  Romans,  now  refolvcd,  fays  Tacitus,  to 
extirpate  virtue  itfelf,  by  the  deftrudlion  of  Thrafea  Paetus 
and  Barcas  Soranus.  The  amount  of  the  charges  againft 
Thrafea  only  evinced  his  contempt  of  the  bafe  adulation  of 
the  fenate,  and  his  difpleafure  with  the  vices  and  enormities 
of  the  reign.  No  defence  could  be  of  any  avail,  and  there- 
fore Thrafea  prepared  in  filence  to  fubmit  to  his  fate.  When 
the  determination  of  the  fenate  was  announced  to  him,  he  was 
in  his  garden  furrounded  by  a number  of  illuftrious  perfons 
of  both  fexes,  and  attentively  lifteningto  Demetrius,  a Cynic 
philofopher,  who  was  difcourfing  on  the  nature  of  the  foul, 
and  its  feparation  from  the  body.  Having  received  the 
decree  of  .the  fenate,  he  retired  into  his  bed-chambei;,  and 
laid  bare  the  veins  of  both  arms,  and  then  bled  to  death. 
Tacit.  Annal.  Suetonius.  Dion  Caft.  Plin.  Epift. 
THRASHING,  &c.  in  Agriculture.  See  Threshing. 

THRASOS,  a term  ufed  by  Hippocrates,  to  exprefs  a 
wildnefs  and  fiercenefs  in  the  eyes  of  perfons  who  approach 
to  a delirium. 

THRASYBULUS,  in  Biography,  an  eminent  Athenian, 
was  the  fon  of  Lycus,  and  the  reftorer  of  liberty  to  his 
country.  When  the  government  of  the  400  fucceeded  the 
overthrow  of  the  democracy  in  the  year  B.C.  411,  he  was 
commander  of  a galley  ; and  in  connexion  with  Thrafyllus, 
he  deftroyed  the  ariftocracy  in  the  camp  at  Samos,  and  re- 
eftablilhed  democracy  there,  and  then  propofed  the  recall  of 
Alcibiades,  in  exile  at  Magnefia,  and  reftored  him  to  his 
country,  Thrafybulus  and  Thrafyllus,  having  purfued  the 
Peloponnefian  fleet,  brought  it  to  an  aftion  in  the  ftraits 
between  Seftos  and  Abydus,  in  which  the  Athenians  cap- 
tured 20  ftiips  of  the  enemy,  with  the  lofs  of  15  of  their 
own.  Another  engagement  foon  after  occurred,  and  the 
refult  of  the  arrival  of  Alcibiades’s  fquadron  was  a com- 
plete viftory  on  the  part  of  the  Athenians.  When  Alci- 
biadcs  was  made  general  of  the  Athenian  forces  both  by  fea 
and  land,  he  nominated  Thrafybulus  for  one  of  his  colleagues ; 


but  a mifunderftanding  afterwards  taking  place  between 
them,  Thrafybulus  impeached  Alcibiades  before  an  aflembly 
of  the  Athenians,  and  procured  his  difgrace.  On  occafion 
of  the  eftablifliment  of  the  thirty  tyrants  at  Athens  by  tlie 
influence  of  the  Lacedasmonians,  Thrafybulus  was  one  of  feve- 
ral  other  citizens  w'ho  took  refuge  in  the  Theban  territory  ; 
and  zealous  for  the  emancipation  of  his  country  from  fervi- 
tude,  he  engaged  a fmall  body  of  fugitives  to  join  him  in  an 
expedition  to  Attica,  and  took  poflefiion  of  the  important 
fortrefs  of  Phyla,  on  the  fror.tiers  of  Bceotia.  Befieged  by 
the  Greeks,  Thrafybulus  by  his  aftivity  repulfed  them,  and 
even  followed  them  in  diforder  to  Athens.  Having  alfo 
furprifed  a poll  which  they  occupied  near  Phyla,  the  thirty 
tyrants  removed  from  Athens  to  Eleufis,  and  Thrafybulus 
feized  this  opportunity  of  attacking  the  Piraeus,  and  his 
enterprife-  fucceeded.  He  then  iffued  a proclamation,  ani- 
mating the  Athenians  to  refill  their  tyrants,  and  to  re- 
ftore  a free  government.  Having  done  this,  he  eftablilhed 
himfelf  in  the  Piraeus.  The  conftitution  of  Athens  was  then 
changed,  by  fubftituting  inftead  of  the  thirty  tyrants,  ten  ma- 
giftrates,  one  from  each  tribe.  The  Lacedemonians  ftill 
retained  their  influence  over  thefe  magiftrates,  who  fent 
to  Sparta  foliciting  affiftance  againft  Thrafybulus.  At  length, 
however,  this  refolute  commander  prevailed  fo  as  to  open  a 
negotiation  between  the  Athenians  and  the  Spartan  govern- 
ment, which  terminated  in  the  withdrawing  of  the  Spar- 
tan garrifon,  and  the  re-eftablilhment  of  a popular  conftitu- 
tion at  Athens.  Tins  happy  clofe  of  the  conteft  was  fol- 
lowed by  the  union  of  citizens  of  both  parties,  in  a folemn 
thankfgiving  to  Minerva  at  her  temple  in  the  citadel,  when 
Thrafybulus  exhorted  them  to  future  concord.  The  remaining 
tyrants  at  Eleufis  endeavoured  to  foment  diffenfionsin  Athens; 
but  the  bufinefs  terminated  in  an  aft  of  amnefty  or  oblivion, 
which  was  pafled  by  the  influence  of  Thrafybulus  in  the 
affembly  of  the  people,  and  ratified  by  an  oath.  This  revo- 
lution happened  in  the  year  B.C.  401.  In  accomplifliing 
this  event,  Thrafybulus  afted  v/ith  the  moft  diiinterefted 
patriotifm  ; for  the  thirty  tyrants,  when  he  feized  the  caflle 
of  Phyla,  had  o'ffered  to  make  him  one  of  their  number,  and 
to  pardon  any  twelve  of  the  exiles  whom  he  might  name  ; 
to  which'offer  he  replied,  that  exile  was  much  more  honour- 
able than  any  civil  authority  purchafed  on  fuch  conditions. 
Tlirafybulus  remained  for  fome  time  in  unmolefted  retirement, 
enjoying  the  honour  accompanying  the  olive  wreath,  which, 
according  to  the  Ample  manners  of  the  age,  was  beftowed 
upon  him  for  his  fervices.  But  in  the  year  B.C.  390,  after 
the-  death  of  Conon,  the  foreign  poffellions  and  influence  of  the 
Athenians  were  in  danger  of  being  loft ; and  therefore  a fleet 
of  forty  fliips  was  placed  under  the  command  of  Thrafybulus, 
with  which  he  failed  to  tlie  Hellefpont.  On  this  occafion  he 
induced  two  Thracian  princes  to  become  allies  to  Athens, 
and  compelled  the  Byzantines  and  the  inhabitants  of  fome 
other  cities  to  abolifli  their  ariftocratical  governments,  and 
accept  of  the  Athenian  model  and  alliance.  He  next  pro- 
ceeded againft  the  ifle  of  Lefbos,  in  the  Lacedxmonian  inte- 
reft,  and  reduced  the  whole  ifland  to  obedience.  Thence  he 
failed  for  Rhodes,  having  previoufly  raifed  fupplies  from  the 
maritime  towns  of  Afia,  and  the  capital  of  Pamphylia.  He 
alfo  indulged  his  men  in  private  pillage  ; and  thus  fo  much 
provoked  the  inhabitants,  that  they  made  an  attack  in  the 
night  on  the  tents,  and  put  a number  of  the  Athenians  to 
the  fword,  among  whom  was  Thrafybulus  himfelf.  Such 
was  the  inglorious  termination  of  a life  that  had  been  de- 
voted to  the  benefit  of  his  native  country.  Corn.  Nepos, 
Un.  Hift.  Gen.  Biog. 

THRAVE,  or  Threave,  of  Cora,  in  moft  parts  of 
England,  is  twenty-four  flieaves,  or  four  ftiocks  of  fix  {heaves 
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to  the  fhock : though,  in  forae  counties,  they  only  reckon 
twelve  fiiocks  to  the  thrave. 

King  Athelftan,  anno  923,  gave  by  charter,  to  St.  John 
of  Beverley,  four  thraves  of  corn  for  every  plough-land  in 
the  EaftJR-iding  of  Yorkfhire. 

“ Ya  fou  threve  be  heaven  king. 

Of  ilka  plough  of  eft  riding.” 

THRAUPIS,  in  Ornithology,  a name  given  by  many 
authors  to  the  bird  more  commonly  called  citnnella. 

THRAUSMA,  a name  given  by  the  ancients  to  a kind 
of  gum  ammoniacum,  which  was  drier  than  the  common,  and 
more  eafdy  crumbled  to  pieces. 

THRAUSTOMICTHES,iniVa^«rn/i/^ory,  the  name 
of  a genus  of  compound  earths.  The  word  is  derived  from 
the  Greek  Spaua-of,  brittle,  and  lUiJtGaj,  mixt. 

The  bodies  of  this  genus  are  loams  compofed  of  fand 
and  a lefs  vifcid  clay,  and  are  therefore  of  a friable  or 
crumbly  texture. 

The  earths  of  this  genus  are  generally  ufed  to  make  bricks  ; 
and  there  are  feveral  fpecies  of  them.  Hill. 

THREAD,  in  the  Linen  Manufacture,  a fmall  line  or 
twift  of  flax,  the  weaving  of  which  compofes  cloth.  There 
is  a ftronger  kind  made  ufe  of  to  few  the  feams  of  linen  gar- 
ments, or  to  mend  them.  The  fame  term  is  applicable  to 
cotton  or  wool.  See  Spinning. 

Thread,  fays  an  eminent  French  writer  (Pajot  des 
Charmes),  bleached  by  the  oxygenated  muriatic  acid,  rnay 
be  ufed  by  the  fempftrefs  with  much  greater  fpeed  and  briflc- 
nefs  than  thread  of  the  fame  quality  bleached  in  the  held  : it 
is  lefs  brittle,  and  may  be  ftruck  much  more  effeftually  home 
to  its  place  in  weaving,  and  does  not  move  afterwards.  This 
information,  he  fays,  was  received  by  him  from  impartial 
and  unprejudiced  manufaAurers. 

The  thread  of  the  Laplanders  is  very  fine,  white,  and 
ftrong,  but  it  is  of  a very  different  nature  from  our’s  ; they 
know  nothing  of  flax  or  hemp,  nor  of  any  other  plant  whofe 
ftalks  might  fupply  the  place  of  thefe  in  making  thread,  but 
their’s  is  made  of  the  finews  of  the  rein-deer. 

They  kill  of  thefe  animals  a very  great  number  continu- 
ally, partly  for  food,  partly  for  the  flcins,  which  they  ufe  in 
clothing  themfelves,  covering  their  huts,  and  on  many  other 
occafions  ; the  finews  of  all  they  kill  are  very  carefully  pre- 
ferred, and  delivered  to  the  women,  whofe  province  it  is  to 
prepare  this  neceffary  matter.  They  beat  the  finews  very 
well,  after  having  fteeped  them  a long  time  in  water,  and 
then  they  fpin  them  out. 

The  thread  they  thus  make  is  of  any  degree  of  finenefs 
they  pleafe  ; but  it  is  never  any  longer  than  the  finew  from 
which  it  is  made.  They  ufe  this  in  fewing  their  clothes, 
fhoes,  gloves,  8cc.  and  the  trappings  of  their  rein-deer.  The 
threads  of  the  fame  finew  are  laid  up  together,  and  are  all  of 
a length ; and  as  the  different  finews  afford  them  very  different 
lengths,  they  accordingly  pick  out  fuch  as  the  prefent  ufe 
requires,  both  in  regard  to  length  and  finenefs.  This  fort 
of  thread  is  made  with  much  more  labour  than  our’s  ; but  it 
is  greatly  fuperior  to  it  on  many  occafions,  where  ftrength  is 
rather  required  than  beauty. 

Thefe  people  have,  befides  this,  a way  of  making  a fort  of 
yarn  of  (heep’s  wool,  which  they  weave  into  garters  and  a 
fort  of  ribbands,  ufed  by  way  of  ornament ; but  they  place 
no  value  on  it,  becaufe  of  its  want  of  ftrength.  Scheffer’s 
Hift.  Lapland. 

Thread,  in  Botany,  is  underftood  of  thofe  capillaments 
iifually  found  in  the  middle  of  flowers,  as  in  the  lily,  tulip, 
VoL.  XXXV. 


rofe,  &c.  There  are  two  kinds  ; thofe  which  fupport  apices, 
are  particularly  called  Jlamina ; and  thofe  which  have  none, 
piflilla. 

Thread,  Gold.  See  Gold. 

Thread,  Virgin's.  See  Virgin. 

Threads,  Air,  a term  ufed  by  fome  to  exprefs  thofe  fine 
long  white  filaments,  or  thready  fubftances,  which  we  meet 
with  in  vaft  numbers  floating  about  in  the  air  in  Auguft  and 
September. 

The  world  has  been  much  perplexed  about  the  generation 
of  thefe,  till  it  was  known  that  they  were  the  work  of  fpi- 
ders,  and  that  they  ferved  thofe  creatures  to  move  from 
place  to  place  by.  They  are  long,  downy,  and  very  foft, 
and  though  they  hold  together  when  untouched,  they  ftick 
to  the  fingers  in  handling,  and  eafily  break  with  a light 
touch. 

The  general  method  of  thefe  creatures  fpinning  and 
weaving  the  webs,  is  by  letting  down  the  thread,  then  draw- 
ing it  after  them,  and  fo  difpofing  it  as  they  think  proper  ; 
but  in  the  midft  of  their  work  of  this  fort,  if  they  are  clofely 
obferved,  they  will  be  fometimes  found  to  defift,  and  turning 
the  tail  to  the  contrary  way  of  the  wind,  they  will  emit  a 
thread  with  great  violence,  no  lefs  than  that  with  which  a 
jet  of  water  is  difcharged  from  a cock.  In  this  manner 
they  continue  darting  forth  the  thread,  which  the  wind 
takes,  and  carrying  it  forwards,  it  foon  becomes  many  yards 
long.  Soon  after  this  the  creature  will  throw  herfelf  off 
from  the  web,  and  trufting  herfelf  to  the  air  with  this  long 
tail,  will  afcend  fwiftly,  and  to  a great  height  with  it.  The 
fragments  of  thefe  lines,  or  the  whole  lines,  and  the  fpiders 
attached  to  them,  though  unobferved,  make  thefe  air-threads, 
and  the  ufe  nature  deftines  them  for,  is  evidently  the  wafting 
of  the  creature  along  the  air,  and  giving  it  an  opportunity 
of  preying  on  gnats,  and  many  other  infecfs  that  inhabit 
the  air,  out  of  the  reach  of  thefe  creatures  by  any  other 
means. 

When  the  threads  are  newly  fpun,  they  are  always  Angle, 
and  are  generally  feen  afcending  higher  and  higher  in  the 
air  ; but  when  they  are  feen  coming  down,  they  are  found 
fometimes  compofed  of  three  or  four  others,  and  either 
without  any  fpider  at  the  ends,  or  with  two  or  three,  or 
more.  It  is  plain  that  this  happens  from  the  meetin-g  of 
thefe  threads  one  with  another  in  the  air,  and  their  tangling 
together ; and  this  incommodes  the  creatures,  and  brings 
them  down. 

Thefe  are  what  fill  the  air  with  the  loofe  threads  we  fee 
in  autumn  ; and  as  thefe  foon  entangle  together,  and  bring 
one  another  down,  it  is  no  wonder  that  they  are  more  fre- 
quent in  the  lower  regions  of  the  air,  than  thofe  with  the 
fpiders  adhering  to  them,  which  ufually  rife  to  great  heights, 
and  fuftain  themfelves  there.  And  hence  the  origin  of  the 
threads  was  much  perplexed  among  the  enquirers,  becaufe 
they  were  found  without  any  mark  of  the  animal  to  which 
they  owed  their  exiftence.  The  bufinefs  of  feeding  is  not 
all  the  ufe  of  thefe  threads,  but  the  creatures  evidently  fport 
and  amufe  themfelves  by  means  of  them,  floating  about  in 
the  air,  and  changing  height  and  place  at  pleafure. 

When  a fpider  has  once  raifed  itfelf  from  the  earth  in 
this  manner,  it  does  not  defeend  always  on  the  fame  thread 
it  arofe  by,  but  draws  that  up  at  times,  and  winds  it  up 
into  a hank  with  its  fore -feet,  and  darts  out  another  by  way 
of  fupport  ; and  the  new  thread  is  made  more  or  lefs  long, 
as  it  is  intended  for  a higher  or  lower  flight.  Philof.  Tranf. 
N°  50. 

Thread  of  Glafs  may  be  obtained  of  indefinite  minute- 
nefs  by  means  of  the  blow-pipe^  When  no  thicker  than 
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fine  hair,  it  is  extremely  flexible  and  elaftic ; and  if  Itill 
finer,  it  may  be  wound  almoft  like  common  thread  without 
breaking.  The  way  of  doing  it  is  very  Ample.  A piece  of 
glafs  tube  is  heated  in  the  lamp,  and  the  end  drawn  out  into 
a thread  by  means  of  another  piece  of  glafs  cemented  to  it. 
When  a fine  thread  is  once  drawn,  the  end  is  carried  round  a 
reel  or  wheel  tv/o  or  three  feet  in  diameter,  and  by  turning 
the  wheel  and  continuing  to  heat  tlie  tube,  an  endlefs  thread 
is  drawn  out,  winding  round  it  as  long  as  the  artift  pleafes 
or  the  glafs  lads.  The  quicker  the  wheel  revolves,  and  the 
hotter  the  glafs  is  kept,  the  firmer  is  the  thread,  which  may 
tlius  be  made  as  delicate  as  a Angle  filk -worm’s  thread,  with 
extreme  flexibility.  Different  coloured  threads  are  made  in 
this  way  by  ufing  very  deeply  coloured  glaffes  inftead  of 
common  glafs. 

T BREADS,  in  Glafs.  See  Glass. 

THREAT,  in  Agriculture.,  a term  dignifying  a handful, 
a bundle,  or  a pottle,  in  different  diftridls  of  the  country. 

THREATENING  Letters,  in  Law.  By  ftatute 
9 Geo.  I.  c.  22.  amended  by  flat.  27  Geo.  II.  c.  15.  know- 
ingly to  fend  any  letter  without  a name,  or  with  a fiftitious 
name,  demanding  money,  venifon,  or  any  other  valuable 
thing,  or  threatening  (without  any  demand)  to  kill  any  of 
the  king’s  fubjedls,  or  to  fire  their  houfes,  out-houfes,  barns 
or  ricks,  is  made  felony  without  benefit  of  clergy.  This 
offence  was  formerly  high  treafon,  by  8 Hen.  V.  c.  6. 

The  offence  of  fending  letters,  threatening  to  accufe  any 
perfon  of  a crime  punifliable  with  death,  tranfportation, 
pillory,  or  other  infamous  punifliment,  with  a view  to  extort 
from  him  any  money  or  other  valuable  chattels,  is  punifh- 
a’ole  by  flat.  30  Geo.  II.  c.  24.  at  the  diferetion  of  the 
court,  with  fine,  imprifonment,  pillory,  whipping  or  tranf- 
portation for  feven  years.  Blackfl.  Com.  book  iv. 

THREATS,  a fpeciesof  perfonal  injury.  Threats  and 
menaces  of  bodily  hurt,  through  fear  of  which  a man’s 
bufinefs  is  interrupted,  are  comprehended  under  this  de- 
feription.  A menace  alone,  without  a confequent  incon- 
venience, does  not  conflitute  the  injury  ; but,  to  complete 
the  wrong,  there  muff  be  both  of  them  together.  The 
remedy  for  this  is  in  pecuniary  damages,  to  be  recovered  by 
adlion  of  trefpafs,  vi  et  armis  ; this  being  an  inchoate,  though 
not  an  abfolute  violence.  Blackfl.  Com.  book  iii. 

THREAVE.  See  Thrave. 

Three  Chapters.  See  Chapter. 

Three  Legs,  Compajfes  of.  See  Compasses. 

Three,  Ombre  ly.  See  Ombre. 

Three,  Rule  of . See  Rule. 

T nvitL'E-legged  Staf,  an  inflrument  confifting  of  three 
wooden  legs,  made  with  joints,  fo  as  to  fhut  all  together, 
and  to  take  off  in  the  middle,  for  the  better  carriage  ; and 
ufually  having  on  the  top  a ball  or  focket : its  ufe  is  to 
fupport  and  adjuft  inflruments  for  aftronomy,  furveying, 
&c. 

T HB.EE-pointed  Piei,  in  Agriculture  and  Rural  Economy, 
a tool  of  the  pick-kind,  having  the  broad  end  formed  in  a 
three-toothed  manner,  about  fix  inches  in  length,  of  great 
ftrength,  and  having  the  width,  from  the  outfides  of  the 
teeth  or  prongs,  of  about  fix  inches.  The  other  end  is 
formed  in  The  gently  curving  ordinary  one-pointed  manner. 
When  complete,  it  is  provided  with  a handle  of  the  flrong 
wooden  kind,  inferted  into  the  eye  or  focket  of  the  head- 
part. 

HHV.EE~pronged  Fork,  a name  fometimes  applied  to  the 
common  fork  which  is  employed  for  various  purpofes  on 
farms.  See  Prong  and  Spud. 

T Bn.EE-Jhare  Horfe.-hoc,  a light  three-fhared  tool  of  the 


horfe-hoe  kind,  for  one  horfe,  which  is  often  found  veiy 
convenient  and  ufeful  in  working  the  intervals  of  ridged 
turnip  crops,  and  thofe  of  fimilar  kinds,  as  well  as  for 
different  other  purpofes  of  tillage  hufbandry. 

It  is  conftrufted  and  wrought  fomewhat  in  the  form  and 
manner  of  the  common  plough,  the  hoe  parts  being  fo 
contrived  and  fet  as  to  pare  and  clean  the  iides  and  bottom 
of  each  of  the  ridges  in  the  fame  operation.  See  Horfe- 
Hoe. 

Three  Brethren  Hill,  in  Geography,  a town  of  Scotland, 
in  the  county  of  Selkirk  ; 5 miles  N.W.  of  Selkirk. 

Three  Brothers,  three  iflands  in  the  Indian  ocean. 
S.  lat.  3°  44'.  E.  long.  62°  25' — Alfo,  three  iflands  in 

the  Ealt  Indian  fea.  N.  lat.  10°  42'.  E.  long.  108'’ 

Alfo,  three  fmall  iflands  on  the  coall  of  Guiana,  in  the 

mouth  of  the  Effequibo Alfo,  three  fmall  iflands  ire 

the  Indian  fea,  near  the  E.  coaft  of  Madagafcar.  S.  lat. 
13°  20'.  E.  long.  51°  10'.— Alfo,  three  fmall  iflands  in 
the  Eaft  Indian  Tea.  S.  lat.  5°  30'.  E.  long.  132°  15'. 
— Alfo,  three  fmall  iflands  in  the  Atlantic,  near  Prince’s 

ifland.  N.  lat.  1°  32'.  E.  long.  7° Alfo,  three  fmall 

iflands  in  the  Eaft  Indian  fea,  near  the  W.  coaft  of  Am- 
boyna.  S.  lat.  3°  39'.  E.  long.  128°  18' — Alfo,  fmall 
iflands  in  the  Eaft  Indian  fea,  near  the  S.W.  coaft: 
of  Celebes.  S.  lat.  5°  25'.  E.  long.  119°  38'. — Alfo, 
fmall  iflands  in  the  bay  of  Gunong  Tellu,  on  the  coaft  of 
Celebes.  S.  lat.  1°.  E.  long.  120°  27'. — Alfo,  fmall 

iflands  in  the  Indian  fea.  S.  lat.  6°.  E.  long.  71°  36'. 

Alfo,  three  hills  on  the  N.E.  coaft  of  ^erra  del  Fuego  j 
9 miles  W.  of  Cape  St.  Diego. — Alfo,  three  hills  on  the 
E.  coaft  of  New  Holland,  fo  called  by  captain  Cook. 
S.  lat.  31°  40'. — Alfo,  three  iflands  on  the  Spanifli  Main, 
near  the  Mofquito  fliore.  N.  lat.  11°.  W.  long.  82°  52'. 

Three  Creek  Run,  a river  of  Virginia,  which  runs  into 
the  Nottoway,  N.  lat.  36°  36'.  W.  long.  77°  12'. 

Three  Hill  IJland,  a fmall  ifland  in  the  Mergui  Archi- 
pelago. N.  lat.  10°  I3h 

Three  Hills  Ifland,  one  of  the  New  Hebrides,  in  the' 
South  Pacific  ocean,  about  12  miles  in  circumference. 
S.  lat.  17°  f.  E.  long.  168°  35'.  See  Hebrides. 

Thrfj:  IJland  Harbour,  a bay  on  the  coaft  of  Patagonia, 
in  the  Straits  of  Magellan  ; 8 miles  N.N.W.  of  Batclielor’s 
river. 

Three  Iflands,  fmall  iflands  in  the  Eaft  Indian  fea,  near 
the  E.  coaft  of  Bintang.  S.  lat.  1°  10'.  E.  long.  105°  2'. 
— Alfo,  fmall  iflands  in  the  Indian  fea,  near  the  coaft  of 
Africa.  S.  lat.  4°  50'. 

Three  Iflands  Bay,  or  Harbour,  a bay  on  the  E.  coaft 
of  the  ifland  of  St.  Lucia. 

Three  Kings,  an  ifland  in  the  South  Pacific  ocean,  near 
the  N.  coaft  of  New  Zealand,  difeovered  by  Tafman^ 
S.  lat.  34°  12'.  E.  long.  172°  12'. 

Three  Rivers.  See  Trois  Rivieres. 

Three  Rivers  Harbour,  a bay  on  the  E'.  coaft  of  the 
ifland  of  St.  John,  in  the  gulf  of  St.  Laurence.  N.  lat. 
46°  8'.  W.  long.  62°  10'. 

Three  Sijlers,  three  fmall  iflands  on  the  W.  fide  of 
Chefapeak  bay. — Alfo,  fmall  iflands  in  the  Eaft  Indian 
fea.  S.  lat.  5°  42'.  E.  long.  105°  41'  36". 

Three  Stone  Oar,  a rock  near  the  W.  coaft  of  Corn- 
wall. N.  lat.  50°  ii'.  W.  long.  5°  32'. 

Three  Sugar  Loaves,  fmall  iflands  in  the  Mergui  Ar- 
chipelago. N.  lat.  9°  13'. 

THRELKELDIA,  in  Botany,  has  been  fo  named  by, 
Mr.  R.  Brown,  in  memory  of  Dr.  Caleb  Threlkeld,  a Dub- 
lin phyfician,  who  publilhcd  a Synopfis  Stirpium  Htbernica- 
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rmn  in  1727.  This  is  an  alphabetical  catalogue,  princi- 
pally founded  on  the  papers  of  Dr.  Thomas  Molyneux,  or 
the  communications  of  other  people  ; nor  does  it,  accord- 
ing to  our  judgment,  entitle  its  editor  to  any  fcientific 
rank. — Brown  Prodr.  Nov.  Holl.  v.  i.  409. — Clafs  and 
order,  J^nandria  Digynia.  Nat.  Ord.  Holeracete,  Linn. 
Atrtpl'ices,  dull.  Chenopode/e,  De  Candolle,  Brown. 

ElT,  Ch.  Calyx  pitcher-fliaped,  with  an  abrupt  inner  mar- 
gin. Petals  three,  membranous.  Stamens  oppofite  to  the 
petals,  inferted  into  the  receptacle.  Capfule  membranous, 
imbedded  in  the  pulpy  permanent  calyx.  Seed  folitary, 
ovate. 

I.  T.  d'lffuja.  Spreading  Threlkeldia — Gathered  by 
Mr.  Brown  on  the  fouth  coafl  of  New  Holland,  and  in 
Van  Diemen’s  ifland,  growing  on  the  beach.  This  is  a 
fmall,  diffufe,  fmooth  Jliruh.  Leaves  alternate,  femicylin- 
drical.  Flowers  axillary,  folitary,  felTile,  without  hraSeas. 
Seed  furnilhed  with  albumen,  which  is  embraced  by  the 
circularly  inverted  embryo.  Brown.  V/e  have  prefumed 
to  take  for  petals,  though  by  no  means  pertinacioully, 
what  Mr.  Brown,  led  by  the  analogy  of  the  natural  order 
of  the  plant,  confiders  as  mere  fcales  belonging  to  the 
calyx. 

THRENGI,  or  Threnges,  in  our  Ancient  Cujloms,  a 
denomination  given  to  valfals,  but  not  thofe  of  the  loweil; 
degree,  but  fuch  as  held  lands  of  the  chief  lord ; other- 
wife  called  dreng't,  or  drenches. 

“ Quia  vero  non  erant  adhuc  tempore  regis  Willielmi 
milites  in  Anglia,  fed  threnges ; praecipit  rex,  ut  de  eis 
milites  fierent  ad  defendendam  ferram:  fecit  autem  Lanfran- 
cus  threngos  fuo  milites,  &c.”  Somm.  Gavelk. 

The  name  was  impofed  by  the  Conqueror : for  when 
one  Edward  Shambourn,  of  Norfolk,  and  others,  were 
ejefted  out  of  their  lands,  they  complained  to  the  Con- 
queror, infilling  that  they  were  always  on  his  fide,  and 
never  oppofed  him ; which,  upon  inquiry,  he  found  to 
be  true ; and  therefore  he  commanded  that  every  one 
Ihould  be  reftored  to  their  lands,  and  be  for  ever  after 
called  drenches,  or  threnges.  Spelm.  Du-Cange. 

THRENODY,  Threnodia,  formed  of  Sfiwo?,  mournful, 
and  fong,  a mournful  or  funeral  fong. 

THRESHER,  in  Ichthyology,  a name  fometimes  given 
to  the  fea-fox. 

TitRESHER,  in  Agriculture,  a perfon  employed  in  threlh- 
ing  out  grain  and  other  feed  crops  by  means  of  the  flail. 
See  Threshing,  and  'VntxKswmG-Machine. 

THRESHING,  the  aft  of  beating  out  the  corn  or 
other  produce  from  grain  or  other  crops.  The  flail  was  the 
implement  formerly  ufed  for  threlhing  of  corn,  and  which 
feparated  the  gram  from  the  ftraw  and  hulks  effeftually  and 
expeditioufly  ; but  which  is  now  become  much  too  tedious 
and  expenfive,  as  well  as  liable  to  many  other  objeftions, 
and  always  bruifes  a great  many  feeds,  befides  leaving  many 
in  the  ears.  It  has  been  attempted  to  avoid  thefe  inconve- 
niencies  by  proper  machines  provided  with  a number  of 
flails,  or  other  parts  anfwering  the  fame  purpofe,  made 
to  move  by  the  power  of  water,  wind,  Iteam,  or  horfes. 
Of  thefe,  various  forts  have  been  lately  invented,  and  brought 
to  very  great  perfeftion.  See  THRESHiNG-7!far/ji«e. 

Although  there  are  many  different  methods  made  ufe  of 
in  feparating  the  grain  from  the  ear  of  the  corn,  that  by 
the  flail  is  the  moll  general  and  common. 

Sometimes  two  perfons  threlh  together : and  where  more 
than  two  are  employed  together,  which  is  fometimes  the 
cafe,  there  mull  be  frequ^'nt  interruptions,  and  a confequent 
lofs  of  time.  It  is  fuggelled  alfo,  that  the  tool  by  which 
this  fort  of  bufinefs  is  performed,  fhould  be  well  adapted  to 


the  fize  and  llrength  of  the  perfon  wlm  ufes  it,  for  prevent- 
ing prejudicial  fatigue.  T.he  bell  method  of  attaching 
the  different  parts  of  the  implement  together,  is  probably, 
it  is  thought,  by  means  of  caps  and  thongs  of  good  touo-h 
leather.  Iron  is,  however,  fometimes  employed.  In  the 
execution  of  the  work,  when  the  corn  is  bound  into  Iheaves, 
it  is  ufual  for  the  threlhers  to  begin  at  the  ear-ends,  and 
proceed  regularly  to  the  others  ; then  turning  the  fheaves  in 
a quick  manner  by  means  of  the  flail,  to  proceed  in  the 
fame  way  with  the  other  fide,  thus  finilhing  the  work  in  a 
quick  eafy  manner  by  their  becoming  loofe  and  open. 

It  is,  however,  obferved  by  the  author  of  the  “ Expe- 
rienced Farmer,”  that  threfhing  with  the  flail  is  uncertain 
when  moll  carefully  performed,  for  the  threfher  may  beat 
a long  time  and  not  meet  with  every  head,  which  v/ith  the 
machine  it  is  hardly  poflible  to  mifs ; and  that  the  grain 
wafted  by  the  ufe  of  the  flail  is  certainly  great.  In  fhort, 
he  is  of  opinion  that  the  corn  loft  by  threlhing  with  the 
flail,  is  more  than  would  pay  for  threfhing  it  by  the  machine 
all  over  the  kingdom. 

In  fome  places  it  is  the  praftice  to  threlh  by  the  meafure 
of  grain,  as  the  bufhel,  quarter,  See.  while  in  others  it  is 
done  by  the  threave  of  twenty-four  Iheaves,  and  in  fome  by 
the  day. 

In  whatever  way  the  farmer  has  this  fort  of  bufinefs  perform- 
ed, there  is  always  much  neceflity  for  his  conftant  infpeftion, 
in  order  to  prevent  the  frauds  and  impofitions  that  are  too 
frequently  praftifed  upon  him  by  the  perfons  engaged  in 
the  execution  of  it. 

The  flail  praftice,  however,  from  its  being  fo  extremely 
flow,  tedious,  and  expenfive,  and  at  the  fame  time  requiring 
a great  number  of  labourers,  is  perhaps  only  capable  of 
being  had  recourfe  to  with  advantage  on  the  fmaller  kinds 
of  grain-farms.,  that  are  cheaply  fituated  in  regard  to  the 
command  of  workmen,  and  where  the  expence  of  having 
large  machines  would  be  much  too  great  for  the  quantity  of 

S which  they  produce.  But  even  in  thefe  cafes,  if  the 
horfe  or  hand  threfhing  engines  that  are  conllrufted 
on  cheap  Ample  principles,  and  which  occupy  but  little 
room,  fhould  be  brought  to  perform  the  bufinefs  in  an 
eafy,  expeditious,  and  effeftual  manner,  which  feems  not 
improbable  from  the  improvements  that  have  been  recently 
made  in  this  fort  of  machinery,  it  will  moll  probably  be  to 
the  advantage  of  fuch  farmers  to  abandon  it,  as  the  faving 
in  various  ways  mufl  foon  repay  them  the  expence  of  the 
machine,  and  at  the  fame  time  afford  them  a confiderable 
profit. 

It  is  moreover  Hated,  that  where  threlhing  is  performed  by 
the  flail,  expenfive  barn-floors,  either  of  the  fixed  or  moveable 
kind,  will  conftantly  be  necelfary ; but  that  the  latter  fort  may 
fometimes  be  capable  of  being  converted  to  other  purpofes, 
which  may  render  it  ufeful  in  other  views  and  intentions, 
and  thereby  lelTen  the  heavy  charge  of  providing  them.  See 
Th  RESH I N G-Floor. 

It  is  Hated  by  the  author  of  “ Praftical  Agriculture,” 
that  the  fuperiority  of  the  method  by  machinery  over  that 
of  the  flail  is  very  confiderable  in  many  other  refpefts,  be- 
fides thofe  of  its  executing  the  work  in  a much  more 
clean  and  perfeft  manner,  more  cheaply,  and  with  much 
reater  difpatch,  fo  as  to  admit  of  the  farmer  being  prefent 
uring  the  procefs  in  moll  cafes. 

It  has  been  further  faid,  that  the  flail  is  a tool  which  is 
only  fit  for  the  rude  or  favage  Hate  of  a people  ; while  the 
threlhing  by  the  machine  can  be  performed  at  any  feafon, 
as  when  the  weather  is  wet,  and  when  no  other  fort  of 
work  can  be  done,  efpecially  of  the  out-door  kinds ; and  it 
will  employ  women  and  children,  or  boys,  as  well  as  other 
4 C 2 forts 
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f(yts  of  labourers.  By  the  ufe  of  it,  the  farmer  is  enabled 
to  get  the  advantage  of  markets,  as  he  has  thereby  the 
power  of  felling  and  delivering  almoft  any  quantity  within 
a little  time  ; and  by  threlhing  out  and  placing  the  corn  in 
a fecure  ftore  room  or  granary,  the  great  lofs  often  occa- 
fioned  by  vermin  may  be  wholly  prevented  and  removed. 
Numerous  other  beneficial  confequences  may  likewife  refult 
from  the  praftice  of  threfliing  by  means  of  machinery,  but 
particularly  that  of  faving  the  heavy  expence  of  raifing 
and  upholding  many  different  large  buildings  of  the  barn 
kind,  on  extenfive  farms  of  the  arable  defcription. 

It  may  be  ftated,  that  the  writer  of  the  Account  of  the 
State  of  Agriculture  in  the  County  of  Kent,  found,  on 
having  different  parcels  of  wheat -llraw,  of  thirty -fix  pounds 
each,  threfhed  out  clean  by  the  flail,  by  different  farmers, 
aiid  the  fame  weight  of  ftraw  tlireflied  after  it  came  from  the 
machine,  the  average  produce  of  corn  left  in  the  ftraw  by  the 
common  mode  of  threfhing  was  half  a pint  in  every  thirty- 
fix  pounds  of  ftraw,  more  than  that  left  in  by  the  machine 
method.  And  that,  befides,  fufficient  fupplies  of  both  corn 
and  ftraw  may  at  any  time  be  almoft  immediately  provided, 
either  for  the  purpofes  of  feed,  the  market,  or  the  feed- 
ing of  animals,  without  the  other  operations  of  the  farm 
being  in  any  degree  interrupted.  It  is  likewife  obtained 
with  much  lefs  wafte  of  the  grain,  and  with  lefs  danger 
of  its  being  injured  by  being  bruifed.  Likewife,  that  from 
the  then  increafing  fcarcity  of  laboui’ers,  the  great  advance 
in  the  price  of  labour  in  all  the  well-cultivated  diftrifts, 
and  the  impoflibility  of  having  this  fort  of  work  performed 
in  a clean  and  exadf  manner  by  the  flail,  the  neceflity  as  well 
as  utility  of  the  machine  are  eftablilhed.  And  it  is  further 
contended,  that  the  principal  obftacles  to  machines  of  this 
nature  being  more  generally  made  ufe  of,  are  thofe  of  ex- 
pence in  their  conftrudlion  and  ereftion,  and  the  littering 
flovenly  praftice  which  prevails  in  fome  of  the  more  fouth- 
ern  diftridfs  of  harvefting  or  fecuring  the  grain  crops  in  a 
loofe  uneven  manner.  But  the  firft  of  thefe  objedfions 
may  probably,  it  is  fuppofed,  be  obviated  by  the  conftruc- 
tion  and  introdudfion  of  hand,  or  one-horfe,  or  ox-threfli- 
ing  machines ; and  the  latter  by  the  daily  difcoveries  that 
are  making  in  the  improvement  of  this  fort  of  machinery. 

It  is  conceived,  that  the  oppofition  that  has  been  railed 
againft  this  pradfice,  on  the  ground  of  its  being  calculated 
to  deprive  and  prevent  the  labourers  of  employment  during 
the  winter  feafon,  is  fcarcely  deferving  of  notice,  as  expe- 
rience has  fully  fhewn  that  no  injurious  confequences  can 
refult  from  it,  as  there  muft  always  be  work  enough  of 
other  kinds  at  fuch  periods,  where  farms  are  under  a judi- 
cious mode  of  cultivation. 

It  is  on  the  whole  fuppofed,  however,  that  the  faving  of 
expence  in  this  mode  of  threfliing  over  that  of  the  flail, 
muft  differ  much  according  to  the  nature  and  manner  of 
conftrudling  the  machinery,  the  power  by  which  it  is 
wrought,  and  alfo  on  the  ftate  and  condition  of  the  grain 
at  the  time  of  performing  the  operation,  as  well  as  the 
full  manner  and  regularity  with  which  it  is  fupplied  and 
managed.  By  fome  farmers  it  is  confidered  as  nearly,  if  not 
quite,  one  half,  while  others  make  it  much  lefs  than  that 
proportion.  But  with  the  beft  conftrudfed  machinery,  there 
can  be  little  doubt  but  that  it  will  be  performed  on  an 
average  of  different  forts  of  grain,  and  different  ftates  of 
them,  at  lefs  than  one-third  the  expence  of  the  flail  method, 
without  taking  into  the  account  any  thing  for  the  vaft 
faving  in  grain,  in  which  fome  reckon  a profit  of  at  leaft 
5 per  cent.  ; others,  as  equal  to  the  feed  and  prices  of 
threfhing,  which  is  fomewhat  more  than  half  the  price  in 
the  flail  method  ; or  either  of  the  other  operations  that  may 


be  performed  at  the  fame  time  with  the  fame  machinery, 
fuch  as  thofe  of  winnowing  or  cleaning  the  corn,  cutting 
ftraw  into  chaff,  bruifing  and  grindfiTg  the  grain  for  cattle 
food,  breaking  bones  for  manure,  and  various  other  purpofes 
and  works. 

In  addition  to  the  advantages  that  have  been  chiefly  con- 
fidered in  refpeft  to  thefe  machines,  there  is  another 
which,  in  the  then  fcarcity  of  procuring  labourers,  and  in- 
deed at  all  feafons  and  times,  muft  be  of  great  importance 
to  the  farmer,  which  is  that  of  their  enabling  him  to  per- 
form his  work  with  greater  certainty  and  convenience, 
and  at  much  lefs  expence  of  labour.  It  has  indeed  been 
ftated  by  a writer,  in  a late  periodical  work  on  farming, 
that  with  a machine,  two  labourers  on  a farm  will  be  equal 
to  four  without  it ; as  they  are  left  at  liberty,  during  the 
winter  months,  for  performing  various  other  forts  of  farm 
labour. 

It  has  already  been  noticed,  that  the  charge  of  this  fort 
of  work  with  thefe  machines  will  vary  confiderably,  accord- 
ing to  the  manner  in  which  they  are  conftrufted.  In  the 
Agricultural  Survey  of  the  County  of  Kent,  the  expences  and 
produce  of  threfhing  per  day,  in  different  forts  of  corn, 
with  an  engine  of  the  common  conftruftion,  without  the 
late  improvements,  are  ftated  in  the  manner  following  : 

EJllnuie  of  Thrtjling  Expences,  iffc.  by  the  Machine. 

For  Wheat, 

£ s.  d. 

Eight  men,  at  u.  if.  each  - - - 0134 

Four  boys,  at  i.i-.  each  - - - - 040 

Four  horfes,  at  2j.  6d.  each  - - - 0100 

Cleaning  and  meafuring  24  qrs.  at  3</.  each  - o 6 O 


I 4 

This  is  about  is.  4A  per  quarter,  or  nearly  half  the  price 
of  the  flail  method. 

For  Barley. 

£ s.  d. 

Cleaning  and  meafuring  32  qrs.  at  •^d.  each  - 080 

Other  expences,  as  above  - - - 174 


I 15  4 

This  is  fomewhat  more  than  half  the  price  of  the  flail 
method,  this  fort  of  grain  having  of  late  been  ufually 
threflied  at  about  u.  6d.  the  quarter. 

For  Oats. 

£ s.  d. 

Cleaning  and  meafuring  40 qrs.  at  id.  each  - 034 

Other  expences,  as  before  - - - J 7 4 


I 10  8 


This  is  a little  more  than  half  the  price  of  that  by  the  flail ; 
this  fort  of  grain  being  commonly  threfhed  at  about  is.  ^d. 
per  quarter. 

The  expences  are  here,  however,  calculated  confiderably 
too  low  for  the  fucceeding  times,  as  the  men  would  fince 
require  2s.  or  2s.  6d.  and  the  horfes  p.  or  6s.  each  at  leaft 
for  the  day. 

But  in  the  improved  machinery  of  this  kind  fewer  hands 
are  required,  and  a number  of  other  operations  are  per- 
formed 
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formed  at  the  lame  time,  which  greatly  leffens  the  expences 
of  executing  the  work. 

In  threlhing  with  a powerful  improved  machine  belonging 
to  Mr.  Harbottle,  on  the  Riminham  farm  in  Berkihire, 
according  to  the  writer  of  the  Agricultural  Report  of  that 
dillrift,  the  comparative  calculations  of  expence  and  faving 
Hand  as  below. 

EJllmate  for  Wheat. 


A man  to  feed  the  machine  with  (heaves,  at  7 
per  day  _ - . - . 3 

A woman  to  throw  up  the  (heaves  into  the  7 
(heaf-(helf,  at  per  day  - - - 1 

A girl  or  boy  to  hand  and  unbind  the  (heaves  ) 
to  the  man  who  feeds,  at  the  fame  - 3 

A man  to  riddle  or  fift  the  corn  from  cockles,! 

or  fmall  chaff,  at  j 

A woman  to  affift  him  - 
Two  men  to  remove  the  draw,  and  to  make  7 
it  up  into  bundles,  at  2s.  6d.  - 3 

A boy  to  drive  the  horfes,  and  attend  to  their  1 

paces,  at  - - - - - J 

In  all  eight  perfons  . - . - 

Four  horfes,  at  yr.  6d.  per  day,  a liberal  7 
allowance  ....  - J 

Expence  of  threlhing  zoqrs.  which  is  done! 

in  the  day  of  1 2 hours  - - j 

Ditto  by  the  flail,  at  3X.  6d.  per  quarter 
fuppofing  a man  can  threfh  a quarter  in 
tlie  day,  which  is  too  muph 
Saving  by  the  machine  in  20  qrs. 

Or  by  the  quarter  . . - 


13  6 


1 
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EJl'mate for  Barley. 

Two  men  to  feed  and  loofe  bands,  at  zs.  6d. 
Two  women  to  pitch  up  and  fupply  machine,  7 
at  8J.  each  . . . . j 

Two  women  to  riddle,  at  %d.  - - - 

Two  men  to  remove  draw,  at  zs.  6<7.,  and^ 
one  boy  ditto,  at  U.  6d.  ‘ ' I 

One  boy  to  drive  - 

In  all  nine  perfons  - . . . 

Four  horfes,  at  yj.  6d.  each 


2 5 


Ufual  price  by  the  flail,  zs.  zd.  per  quarter,! 

30  qrs.  the  quantity  done  in  the  day  of  > 

12  hours  . - . . _ J 

Saving  on  the  above  quantity  . . - 

Or  by  the  quarter  - - - - - 

EJlimate  for  Oats. 

Nine  perfons  employed,  as  for  barley,  and") 
the  fame  number  of  horfes  • • j 

Ufual  price  by  the  flail  zs.  per  quarter,  on! 

40  qrs.,  the  quantity  done  in  the  day  of  >■  400 

12  hours  - ...  - J 

Saving  on  the  above  quantity  - - - I 14  4 

Or  by  the  quarter OOlo-| 

It  ihould  be  noticed,  that  thefe  calculations  are  made 
fully  to  the  highed,  which  is  fo  much  the  more  in  favour 
of  the  machine. 

In  fome  of  the  northern  didrifts,  the  execution  of  this 
fort  of  bufinefs  by  the  machine  is  fometimee  undertaken  by 
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labourers,  the  farmer  finding  horfes.  By  this  method,  111 
Yorkflrire,  the  work  cods  for  wheat  ir.  the  quarter,  and 
oats  6d.  And  in  Northumberland  they  make  life  of  a 
machine,  which  threfhes  at  the  rate  of  33  bufhelsprr  hour, 
or  264  in  the  day  of  eight  hours.  In  this  machine,  the  ex- 
pences in  the  attendance  of  the  threlhing  and  drefling  parts 
of  it  being  merely  that  of  three  women  ; one  to  feed  in, 
another  to  hand  the  (heaves  to  the  feeder,  and  a third  to 
take  away  and  riddle  the  corn  after  it  is  winnowed ; confe- 
quently  the  threlhing  and  drefling  the  above  number  of  bulhels 
only  cods  ir.  6c?.,  while  the  threlhing  the  fame  quantity^  by 
the  flail  would  be  V^^th  part,  or  105  bulhels,  which  at  Zs. 
the  bulhel  is  2IJ. ; to  which  mud  be  added  zs.  for  the  ex- 
pence  of  a man  and  two  women  to  aflid  in  winnowing, 
which  makes  in  all  23J. 

But  in  the  Agricultural  Survey  of  the  County  of  Nor- 
folk, there  is  an  account  of  the  cxpence  of  threlhing  with  the 
machine  in  comparifon  with  that  of  the  flail,  which  furnilhes 
a very  different  refult.  The  machine  was  built  by  a perfou 
from  Leith  in  Scotland,  for  Mr.  Bevan,  and  cod  100/. ; and 
drongly  (hews,  it  is  thought,  that  bad  machines  are  vvorfe 
than  the  old  method  of  the  flail. 


Threjhlng  by  Means  of  the  Flail. 

Forty  coombs  of  barley,  at  ^d.  come  to 
To  drefling  of  ditto  . - . . 
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Fifty  coombs  of  oats,  at  6d. 
Drefling  ditto,  at  is.  per  fcore 


7 6 


Forty  coombs  of  rym,  at  gd. 
Drefling  ditto,  at  u.  per  fcore 


Forty  coombs  of  wheat,  at  is. 
Dreffing  ditto  - - - 


I 10 
o 2 


o 

o 
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o 
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O 2 


O 

o 
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Threjhing  by  the  Machine. 
Forty  coombs  of  barley  take  eight  horfes,  at 

2.f.  (id. 

Ten  men,  at  ij.  6d.  each 
To  drefling  ditto,  five  men  one  day 


I o o 

o 15  o 
076 


226 

Thus  barley  cods  more  by  \’]s.  zd.  

Fifty  coombs  of  oats  take  eight  horfes,  at  7 

zs.  6d. I 00 

Ten  men,  at  u.  6d.  each  - - - - o 15  o 

To  drefling  ditto 076 


Thus  oats  cod  more  by  lyr. 

Forty  coombs  of  rye  take  eight  horfes,  at 
zs.  6d.  ..... 

Ten  men,  at  u.  6d.  each  ... 

To  five  ditto,  at  u.  6d.  one  day  drefling 


Thus  rye  cods  mo£e  by  los.  6d. 


2 2 6 


I o o 

0150 

076 

226 

Forty 
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£ s.  d. 

Forty  coombs  of  wheat  take  eipcht  liorfes,  at  7 

» I o o 

2s.  6d.  .....  j 

Ten  men,  at  ij.  6d.  each  - - - - 0150 

Five  ditto  to  dreffmg  - - - - 076 

226 

And  wheat  coils  more  by  6d.  

The  calculations  of  the  expences  are  here  made  greatly 
under  the  rate  of  wages  and  hire  of  horfes  which  has  fince 
taken  place. 

The  above  ihould  lead  the  farmer  to  be  cai'eful  in  put- 
ting up  thefe  machines  ; and  to  be  certain  of  their  being 
conllru6led  in  fuch  a way,  as  to  anfwer  the  purpofe  in  a 
pcrfeft  manner  before  he  begins  the  work. 

It  is  well  obferved  by  Mr.  Somerville,  in  the  Agricul- 
tural Report  of  Eall  Lothian,  in  calling  the  attention  of 
the  public  to  the  unrewarded  merits  of  Mr.  Mickle,  in 
bringing  the  threlhing  machine  to  a ftate  of  perfeftion,  that 
it  is  computed,  by  thofe  who  have  paid  every  polfible  at- 
tention to  the  fubjeft,  that  in  Britain  about  7,500,000  acres 
are  annually  employed  in  railing  grain,  the  produce  of 
which,  if  averaged  at  three  quarters  per  acre,  amounts  to 
22,500,000  qrs.  ; and,  as  it  is  admitted  that  the  furplus 
quantity  gained  by  the  ufe  of  threlhing  machines  is  at 
leaft  a twentieth  part  more  than  when  the  flail  is  ufed,  it 
will  appear  that  1,112,500  qrs.  would  be  faved  annually, 
w^ere  the  whole  of  the  grain  in  the  kingdom  threlhed  in  that 
way ; the  value  of  which,  if  only  calculated  at  3 quarter, 

would  be  1,781,250/.  ; to  which  adding  the  favings  of  ex- 
pence, at  IJ.  per  quarter,  upon  22,500,000  acres,  ’viv,. 
1,125,000/.,  it  would  make  the  enormous  fum  of  2,906,250/. 
fterling ; a fadl  almoll  incredible  to  any  but  thofe  who  have 
turned  their  attention  to  the  fubjedt,  and  are  well  acquainted 
with  the  great  difference  between  the  threlhing-raachine  and 
the  flail. 

AU  forts  of  grain  Ihould  be  in  a proper,  hard,  dry  con- 
dition, when  it  is  to  be  threlhed  out,  otherwife  the  work 
cannot  be  performed  in  a clean  and  perfeft  manner,  whether 
it  is  to  be  executed  by  the  flail  or  the  machine. 

It  is  a remark  of  the  time  of  Lille,  founded  on  his  own 
extenfive  experience,  that  wheat  threlhed  in  damp  weather 
generally  yields  but  little  flour,  with  a great  deal  of  bran, 
when  it  is  ground  ; and  that  if  it  be  put  into  lacks,  it  will 
grow  mufty  in  lefs  than  three  weeks,  let  the  weather  be 
ever  fo  dry  afterwards  : but  if,  on  the  contrary,  it  be 
threlhed  when  the  air  is  perfeflly  clear  and  dry,  it  will  keep 
well  in  facks  for  a long  time,  efpecially  if  thefe  are  laid 
upon  trelfels  high  enough  to  fecure  them  from  the  damp- 
nefs  of  the  ground  or  floor. 

But  for  keeping  of  the  meal  or  flour,  in  general,  there 
is  no  better  way  than  firll  to  bolt  and  clean  it  from  the 
bran  or  hufles,  which  is  apt  to  make  it  mufty,  and  then  to 
tread  it  down  as  hard  as  polTible,  and  head  it  up  clofely 
in  clean,  dry,  tight,  and  well-bound  calks,  which  mull  be 
laid  in  a cool  dry  place. 

It  may  be  noticed,  that  the  beards  of  barley  come  off 
bell,  in  threlhing,  when  the  Iheaves  or  fwarths  of  this  corn 
have  taken  the  dew  before  their  being  houfed.  It  will  keep 
well  in  the  mow  unthrelhed  for  one  year  ; but  for  making 
it  into  malt,  which  mull  be  done  before  the  heat  of  the 
fummer  comes  on,  it  Ihould  not  be  kept  above  a year  and 
a half,  or  at  moll  two  years : otherwife  it  will  be  filled  with 
weevils  or  infefts  ; unlefs  it  has  been  previoully  cured  in  a 
Hove  or  kiln. 

But  oats,  from  their  being  defended  with  a double  hufle, 
are  the  grain  leaft  fubjeft  to  harbour  vermin.  The  bell  way 
to  keep  them  after  they  are  threflied,  which  fltould  be  done 


when  dry,  is  to  dry  them  well  on  a kiln,  and  then  to  barrer 
them  up  in  clean  clofe  calks. 

As  for  beans  and  peas,  they  always  tlirelli  bell  after  they 
have  fweated  in  the  mow,  which  they  are  very  apt  to  do  ; 
as  the  whole  crop  of  either  of  them  never  ripens  altogetliei , 
the  green  parts  heat,  and  communicate  their  ferment  to  the 
whole  heap.  The  danger  to  be  guarded  againft  is,  tha*- 
they  do  not  heat  too  much.  For  this  reafon,  farmers  gene  - 
rally choofe  to  flack  them  without  doors,  rather  than  to 
houfe  them  ; that  they  may  be  the  more  thoroughly  dried 
by  the  fun  and  air.  As  beans  are  a very  large  feed,  and 
confequently  full  of  moifture,  it  is  found  beft  to  let  thofe 
that  are  intended  for  keeping,  fweat  and  feafon  in  the  mow 
until  March,  when  they  may  be  threlhed  without  danger,, 
for  beans  never  give  again,  after  they  have  once  been 
thoroughly  dried  and  hardened. 

And  vetches,  when  wanted  for  lowing  immediately  after 
they  are  cut,  may  be  threlhed  very  well  on  a hurdle,  with 
a cloth  ; though  they  then  be  too  foft,  notwithftanding  their 
being  ripe,  to  be  threlhed  on  a floor,  where  the.  flail  and  the 
threlher’s  feet  would  bruife  and  break  them. 

In  general,  in  the  bufinefs  of  threlhing,  as  the  work  pro- 
ceeds, it  will  from  time  to  time  be  necelTary  to  remove  all 
the  long  ftraw  from  the  corn  beaten  out  of  it,  which  lall 
always  lies  underneath,  with  a prong  or  fork,  and  then  the 
pieces  of  ftraw,  broken  ears,  &c.  with  a wooden  rake. 
The  remaining  grain  Ihould  then  be  fliovelled  up  on  one  fide 
of  the  floor,  and  the  work  be  repeated  till  enough  be 
threlhed  out  to  make  what  is  commonly  called  a clearing. 
The  heap  Ihould  then  be  wholly  palled  through  a wide  lieve, 
v^hich  retains  only  the  bits  of  ftraw,  and  fuch  fragments  or 
ends  of  the  ears  as  have  efcaped  the  flail.  Thefe  frequently 
contain  fome  good  corn,  and  form  an  ufeful  fodder  for  moll 
forts  of  animals,  being  what  are  commonly  called  cavings,  as 
feen  below. 

Much  labour  may  often  be  faved  in  the  ufe  of  the  fieve 
by  faftening  a loop  to  its  rim,  and  rolling  it  thereby  on  a 
hook  fufpeuded  by  a rope.  This  will  fuftain  half  the  weight 
of  the  corn,  and  the  necelTary  circular  motion  may  more 
eafily  be  given  to  it. 

After  much  threlhed  grain  has  thus  accumulated  on  the 
threfhing-floor,  and  the  Ihort  ftraw  and  chaffy  matter  have 
been  feparated  from  it,  as  juft  noticed,  by  palling  it  through 
a wide  riddle  or  fieve  for  the  purpofe,  which  Ihould  always 
be  done  before  too  much  grain  has  been  collefted,  as  in  that 
way  the  bruifing  of  it  is  more  effeftually  prevented  ; it  mull 
be  put  by  to  afford  more  room.  The  Ihort  chaffy  fub- 
ftance  thus  feparated  from  the  grain  is  in  fome  diftrifts  de- 
nominated cavings,  or  caving-chaff,  and  is  capable  of  being 
employed  with  advantage,  as  feen  above,  in  the  feeding  of 
horfes,  or  neat  cattle  and  flteep.  When  this  has  been  done, 
the  loofe  grain  fhould  be  thrown  into  a chamber  or  other 
place  conveniently  formed  for  receiving  it,  where  it  Ihould 
remain  till  a fuflicient  quantity  has  been  colledled  to  render 
the  clearing  and  cleaning  of  it  by  fome  kind  of  machine 
for  the  purpofe,  requifite.  But  the  improved  threlhing 
machines  render  this  unneceffary,  as  they  drefs  or  clean  it 
at  the  fame  time  it  is  threlliing  out.  See  Winnowing 
Machine. 

Furze  tops  in  their  ymung  Hates  of  growth  are  in  fome 
northern  fituations  beat  or  threlhed  by  the  flail,  and  in  that 
way  bruifed  as  horfe-food,  where  proper  machinery  for  this 
purpofe  is  not  at  hand.  The  work-norfes  during  their  ufe 
have  little  other  food,  it  is  faid,  though  performing  great 
labour. 

From  the  whole  of  what  has  been  faid,  it  is  evident  that 
the  farmer  Ihould  always  confider  well  before  he  decides  on 
the  mode  of  threlhing  wliich  may  be  the  moll  proper  and 
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advantageous,  as  well  as  the  moft  fuitable,  to  the  fort  of 
farm  which  he  holds. 

TuRE-SHiNG-F/oor,  the  floor  on  which  grain  is  threflied 
out  in  the  barn  or  other  place.  All  floors  of  this  fort 
fhould  be  well  formed  and  conftrufted,  of  whatever  fort  of 
materials  they  are  made,  as  without  it  they  give  way  and 
fall  to  pieces.  When  the  material  employed  in  this  inten- 
tion is  wood,  the  timber  fhould  always  be  of  the  beft  kind, 
and  well  feafoned,  being  put  together  in  a careful  and  firm 
manner  ; and  when  of  the  earthy  kind,  the  different  matters 
be  well  reduced,  wrought  together,  and  laid  up  for  fome 
length  of  time  before  the  floor  is  formed,  being  then  laid 
down  in  a fmooth  even  manner,  and  made  firm  and  folid 
by  frequent  ramming  with  a proper  tool  for  the  purpnfe, 
until  the  flooring  fubftance,  w^hatever  it  may  be,  becomes 
quite  dry. 

It  has  been  obferved,  that  as  grain  is  threflied  out  by 
machinery,  from  the  circumftance  of  its  being  feparated 
from  the  ftraw  immediately,  and  not  permitted  to  remain 
upon  the  floor  for  above  an  hour  or  two,  when  brought  to 
market,  is  always  much  drier,  looks  better,  and  brings  a 
higher  price  than  that  which  is  threflied  by  the  hand,  and 
fuftered  to  remain  upon  the  floor  for  weeks,  where  it 
becomes  mufty,  lofes  its  colour,  and  is  fo  raw,  that  much  of 
it  is  bruifed  and  rendered  ufelefs  in  the  working.  There- 
fore, if  the  flail-mode  of  threfliing  is  Hill  purfued,  it  is  fup- 
pofed  that  the  inconveniences  above-mentioned  may,  in  fome 
degree,'  be  remedied,  by  paying  proper  attention  to  the 
materials  of  which  the  floor  is  made,  and  raifing  it  fuffi- 
ciently  above  the  reach  of  moiilure.  Where  the  barns  are 
very  extenfive,  and  the  price  of  wood  uncommonly  high,  as 
is  the  cafe  at  prefent,  a very  good  and  durable  threfliing- 
floor  may  fometimes  be  made  by  laying  an  uniform  ftratum 
of  round  gravel,  covering  it  with  a coat  of  well-tempered 
clay  ; above  which,  a mixture  of  clay,  brick-duft,  forge- 
afhes,  and  a fmall  proportion  of  lime,  ivill  make  it  a hard 
uniform  floor,  proper  and  fuitable  for  the  purpofe  of  threfli- 
ing upon.  It  is  obferved  that  the  brick-duft  and  forge- 
alhes  fliould  previoufly  be  beaten  very  fmall,  and  well  in- 
corporated with  the  clay,  ufing  a fufficiency  of  water  to 
bring  the  whole  to  the  confiftence  of  mortar  ; in  that  ftate 
the  lime,  having  been  previoufly  flaked,  fliould  be  incor- 
porated with  the  other  ingredients  ; the  whole  fnioothed 
over  with  the  back  of  the  fpade,  and  allowed  to  remain  in  a 
round  heap  for  two  or  three  weeks,  at  the  end  of  which  time 
it  fliould  be  turned  over  in  the  fame  manner  as  plafter  lime, 
and  after  being  rendered  fufficiently  loft  with  water,  it  may 
be  fpread  upon  the  floor,  an  operation  that  will  require  fome 
pains  on  the  part  of  the  ivorkman.  The  floor,  in  the  firft 
inftance,  fliould  have  the  coat  of  clay,  that  is  laid  above  the 
gravel,  rendered  perfedlly  fmooth  and  uniform,  by  rolling, 
beating,  or  otherwife ; the  finifliing  coat,  compofed  of  the 
mixture  above-mentioned,  may  then  be  applied,  taking  care 
to  break  the  furface  of  the  clay  with  fliallow  lines,  in  the 
way  pradtifed  by  plafterers,  for  the  purpofe  of  making  one 
coat  adhere  to  another  in  a firm  and  perfedi  manner. 

Many  other  forts  of  materials,  fomewhat  of  this  nature, 
are  made  ufe  of  for  threfliing-floors  in  different  diftridls  of 
the  kingdom. 

The  following  plan  has  been  fuggefted  as  the  mdans  of 
excluding  rats  and  mice  from  the  barn  and  threfliing-floors. 
Firft,  that  when  the  floor  is  entirely  of  wood,  the  fpace 
between  the  fleepers,  upon  which  the  boards  are  laid,  fliould 
be  entirely  filled  with  walked  gravel,  well  beat  down,  an 
operation  which,  when  properly  done,  will  effedtually  pre- 
vent the  entrance  of  either  rats  or  mice  ; where  this  precau- 
tion is  not  taken,  when  the  floor  is  laid,  openings  fltpuld  be 


made  at  the  bottom  of  the  wall  large  ehough  to  admit  cMs, 
a contrivance  that  will  have  the  two-fold  effedt  of  deftroying 
the  vermin,  and  affording  a free  circulation  of  air;  Secondly, 
that  when  the  floor  is  of  clay,  the  vei-min  generally  burrow 
under  the  foundation,  and  have  the  entry  to  their  retreats  at 
the  bottom  of  the  wall : in  fuch  cafes,  their  accefs  into  the 
barn  wall  be,  in  fome  meafure,  if  not  entirely,  prevented,  by 
mixing  a confiderable  quantity  of  broken  glafs  with  the 
materials  with  which  the  threlhing-floor  is  made.  It  does 
not  appear  neceffary  to  mix  the  glafs  with  the  clay  over  the 
whole  floor ; perhaps  two  feet  from  the  wall  quite  round 
will  be  fufficient.  And  thirdly,  that  the  top  of  the  wall, 
as  furnilhing  a temporary  retreat  for  vermin,  deferves  alfo 
to  be  noticed : in  every  inftance  it  is  cuftomary  for  the 

mafon  to  level  the  top  of  the  wall  previous  to  the  roof  being 
put  on,  which,  when  the  building  is  finilhed,  is  left  in  that 
ftate,  by  which  a confiderable  fpace  remains  for  the  flicker 
of  rats  and  other  vermin  : to  prevent  this,  as  foon  as  the  roof 
is  finilhed,  the  building  of  the  wall  on  the  infide  fliould  be 
continued  upwards  till  it  joins  the  roof,  to  which  it  fliould 
be  clofely  united  by  hard  plaftering.  It  is  fuppofed,  by 
thefe  precautions,  and  fmooth  plaftering,  the  walls  of  barns 
as  well  as  the  threfliing-floors  may  be  preferved  free  from 
vermin. 

'TnKmui'HC-Machine,  an  engine  of  the  mill  kind,  con- 
trived for  the  purpofe  of  threfliing  grain,  feeds,  and  pulfe 
out  of  the  ftraw  or  the  ear. 

This  is  a fort  of  mill  or  machine  that  has  been  chiefly  con- 
ftrudled  on  the  fame  principles  as  thofe  of  the  flax-mill,  and 
which  is  capable  of  being  wrought  by  different  powers,  as 
thofe  of  horfes,  oxen,  wind,  water,  and  fteam  ; but  thofe  of 
water  and  animals  are  the  moft  proper  and  convenient  in 
moft  inftances  : in  fome  cafes,  the  grain  being  beaten  or 
fwingled  out  of  the  ears  by  means  of  beaters  attached  to  a 
cylinder  that  has  much  velocity,  while  in  others  it  is  rubbed 
out  by  fuitable  means  againft  confined  cylinders,  as  will  be 
more  fully  feen  and  explained  in  what  is  faid  below. 

There  is  fome  reafon  to  fuppofe,  that  the  original  hint  or 
notion  of  thefe  mills  or  machines,  was  derived  a long  time 
ago  from  Holland  or  the  Low  Countries,  and  thence 
brought  into  the  northern  parts  of  this  country,  where  the 
different  parts  of  the  machinery  of  them  have  fince  been 
gradually  undergoing  much  modification  and  improvement, 
to  render  them  more  fuitable  and  efficient  for  the  purpofe  ; 
fo  that  they  have  now  attained  a confiderable  ftate  of  per- 
fedlion  in  moft  parts  of  the  kingdom.  The  firft  of  thefe  im- 
proved machines  was,  as  Mr.  Somerville  fays,  invented  by  a 
Mr.  Menzies,  brother  to  the  then  ffieriff  depute  of  the 
county ; the  machinery  was  driven  by  a water-wheel, 
which  put  in  motion  a number  of  flails  of  the  fame  kind 
with  thofe  ufed  in  threfliing  by  the  hand.  Trials  made  with 
thefe  machines  were  fo  far  fatisfaftory,  that  a great  deal  of 
work  was  done  in  a given  time,  but  owing  to  the  velocity 
required  to  do  the  work  perfeftly,  they  foon  broke,  and 
the  invention  fell  into  difgrace. 

Some  time  in  the  year  1758,  another  attempt  was  made 
by  a farmer  in  the  parifli  of  Dumblane,  in  Perthlhire.  His 
machine  was  conftrudled  upon  principles  fimilar  to  the  flax- 
mill,  having  an  upright  lhaft  with  four  arms  inclofed  in  a 
cylinder,  three  feet  and  a half  in  height  and  eight  in  diameter, 
within  which  the  ihaft  and  its  arms  were  turned  with  con- 
fiderable velocity  by  a water-wheel.  The  flieaves,  being 
prefented  by  the  hand,  were  let  down  from  the  top  upon 
the  arms,  by  which  the  grain  was  beat  out,  and  together 
with  the  ftraw  defeended  through  an  opening  in  the  floor, 
where  they  were  feparated  by  riddles  and  fanners,  alfo 
turned  by  the  water-whccL 
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And  it  is  added,  that,  about  twenty  years  after  this,  a 
third  attempt  was  made  by  a Mr.  Eldertoii,  near  Alnwick, 
and  a Mr.  Smart,  at  Wai'k,  both  nearly  about  the  fame  time. 
Their  machines  were  fo  conftrufted  as  to  aft  by  rubbing,  in 
place  of  beating  out  the  grain.  The  flreaves  were  carried 
between  an  indented  drum,  about  fix  feet  in  diameter,  and  a 
number  of  rollers  of  the  fame  defcription  ranged  round  the 
drum,  towards  which  they  were  preffed  by  fprings,  in  fuch 
a way  as  to  rub  out  the  grain  when  the  drum  was  turned 
round.  Upon  trial,  this  method  of  conftruftion  in  thefe 
machines  was  alfo  found  defective,  as  along  with  its  doing 
very  little  work  in  a given  time,  it  bruifed  the  grain,  and  fo 
materially  hurt  its  appearance,  as  to  lelfen  its  value  confider- 
ably  in  the  markets. 

It  is  further  Hated  that  the  machine,  in  its  then  imperfeft 
Hate,  was  feen  by  the  late  fir  Francis  Kinloch,  bart.  of 
Glimerton,  a gentleman  well  acquainted  with  mechanics, 
and  who  had  paid  much  attention  to  country  affairs  : it 
occurred  to  him,  that  the  machine  might  be  rendered  more 
perfefl,  by  inclofing  the  drum  in  a fluted  cover,  and  fixing 
on  the  outfide  of  it  four  fluted  pieces  of  wood,  capable  of 
being  raifed  a little  from  the  circumference  by  fprings,  in 
fuch  a way  as  to  prefs  againtt  the  fluted  cover,  and  to  rub 
out  the  grain  as  the  flieaves  paffed  between  them  j but  after 
repeated  trials,  it  was  likewife  found  to  bruife  the  grain 
nearly  as  much  as  the  model  from  which  it  was  copied.  In 
that  ftate  it  remained  for  fome  time,  and  was  afterwards  fent 
by  fir  Francis  to  a very  worthy  and  ingenious  charafter, 
Mr.  Mickle  of  Know-Mill,  in  his  neighbourhood,  (a  mill- 
wright by  profeffion,)  who  had  for  a confiderable  time  em- 
ployed his  thoughts  upon  the  fame  fubjeft.  After  much 
confideration,  and  feveral  trials,  it  appeared  to  Mr.  Mickle, 
that  the  purpofe  of  feparating  the  grain  from  the  llraw 
might  be  accomplifhed  upon  a principle  different  from  any 
that  had  hitherto  been  attempted,  namely,  by  flcutches  aft- 
ing  upon  the  flieaves  by  their  velocity,  and  beating  out  the 
grain,  in  place  of  preffing  or  rubbing  it  out.  Accordingly 
a model  was  conftrudled  at  Know-Mill,  in  which  the  grain 
was  beat  out  by  the  drum,  to  which  it  was  prefented  through 
two  plain  feeding  rollers,  which  were  afterwards  altered  for 
fluted  ones.  The  firfl;  machine,  on  a large  fcale,  executed  upon 
this  principle,  was,  it  is  faid,  done  by  a fon  of  Mr.  Mickle’s, 
for  a Mr.  Stein  of  Kilbagie,  in  the  year  1786,  which, 
when  finiflied,  performed  the  work  to  the  fatisfadlion  of  all 
parties.  A patent  was  afterwards  appliM  for  and  obtained 
in  1788.  Since  that  period,  as  well  as  the  firft  introduftion 
of  thefe  machines,  many  other  improvements  have  been  made 
on  them  by  different  ingenious  artificers  in  many  different 
places ; a fcreen  has  been  added  for  the  grain  to  pafs  through 
into  a winnowing  machine,  and  a circular  rake  to  remove 
the  ftraw  from  it  ; as  before  this  addition,  the  ffraw  was 
forced  out  from  the  beater  upon  the  upper  barn-floor,  and 
required  much  time  and  labour  in  fliaking  and  putting  it  into 
order,  which  by  this  contrivance  is  faved.  Andbefides  hav- 
ing a fufficient  degree  of  velocity,  without  its  being  fo  great 
as  to  injure  the  machinery,  it  is  found  that  a point  upon 
which  the  clean  threfliing  of  all  forts  of  grain  materially  de- 
pends in  the  ufe  of  this  machine,  is  the  management  of 
the  iron  covering,  under  which  the  beating-wheel,  having 
fix  or  more  beaters,  moves  ; in  fome  machines  this  is  fixed, 
while  the  beating-wheel  is  capable  of  being  raifed  or  db- 
preffed  at  pleafure ; but  a more  late  improvement  is  to 
render  the  iron  roof  moveable  and  the  wheel  fixed,  the  iron 
being  placed  fo  clofe  to  the  beaters,  that  the  grain  is  rubbed 
as  well  as  lhaken  out  of  the  ear.  And  in  fome  cafes  the 
beaters  are  fomewhat  rounded,  but  the  flat  form  is  probably 
better,  iz 


Different  machines  of  this  fort  are  alfo  faid  to  have  been 
lately  conftrufted  fo  as  to  work  with  chains  inftead  of  cogs, 
and  to  perform  the  bufinefs  in  a fatisfaftory  manner. 
Another  great  improvement  is  likewife  believed  to  have 
been  made  on  the  feeding  rollers  ; which  is  that  of  having 
the  upper  roller,  inftead  of  being  one  folid  cylinder  of  wood, 
with  rods  of  iron  fixed  upon  it,  as  was  formerly  the  cafe,  an 
oftagon  or  decagon  of  caft  iron,  and  divided  into  four  parts, 
which  are  loofely  joined  into  each  other,  fo  that  in  turning 
round,  each  pai't  can  rife  or  fall  in  a feparate  manner,  accord- 
ing as  the  corn  is  fpread  out  in  a thicker  or  thinner  way. 
The  advantage  is,  that  by  means  of  this  contrivance  the  corn 
is  regularly  held ; whereas,  by  the  roller  being  all  of  one 
piece,  if  at  one  part  the  grain  fhould  happen  to  be  more  in  a 
heap  or  lump  than  at  another,  the  whole  roller  is  raifed,  and 
a great  part  of  the  grain  pafl'es  through,  without  having  been 
held  fufficiently  to  the  beaters,  and  is  confequently  imper- 
feftly  threlhed  out. 

This  fort  of  machine  is  fometimes  conftrudled  with  a 
vertical  fliaft,  on  which  is  fixed  in  a horizontal  manner  an 
iron  bevil  wheel,  fix  feet  in  diameter,  which  drives  another 
about  eighteen  inches  diameter  upon  a tumbling  fliaft,  upon 
which  is  alfo  an  iron  fpur -wheel,  three  feet  fix  inches  in 
diameter,  driving  one  about  ten  inches  upon  a fliort  iron 
fliaft,  which  likewife  cai-ries  a drum  or  pulley,  three  feet  fix 
inches  in  diameter,  from  which  a fix-inch  ftrap  drives  one 
nine  or  ten  inches  in  diameter,  hung  upon  the  iron  fliaft  or 
fpindle  which  runs  quite  through  the  wood-beater  or  barrel, 
two  feet  in  diameter,  and  three  feet  in  length,  having  fixed 
upon  it,  by  means  of  ftrong  ferews  into  its  iron  bonds, 
twelve  wrought-iron  bars,  about  an  inch  fquare,  which 
beater  making  upon  its  horizontal  axis  about  three  hundred 
revolutions  in  a minute,  and  confequently  nearly  three  thou- 
fand  fix  hundred  ftrokes  in  that  fpace  of  time  ; the  corn 
being  carried  to  it  by  means  of  a cloth,  which  is  moved 
foi-wards  by  rollers,  lying  nearly  upon  a flat  furface  of  fix 
feet  long,  by  three  feet  wide,  two  to  three  feet  high  from 
the  ground-floor,  which  is  a very  convenient  pofition  to  feed 
upon,  and  palling  between  a pair  of  fluted  rollers,  over  a 
bar,  comes  in  contaft  with  the  beater,  through  a cavity, 
which  may  be  varied  by  ferews,  from  an  inch  in  width,  to 
the  thicknefs  of  a grain  of  corn,  when  the  ftraw  is  imme- 
diately delivered,  perfedlly  clean  upon  the  floor  on  the  out- 
fide of  the  machine,  no  more  injured  for  thatch,  or  other 
purpofes,  than  by  the  flail,  and  the  corn  in  its  paffage  under 
the  beater  is  filtered  through  a wooden  frame  to  the  floor, 
where  it  remains  for  removal.  Upon  this  kind  of  threftiing- 
machine  many  different  trials  have  been  made  in  the  view 
of  afeertaining  what  fort  of  power,  conftruftion,  and  velo- 
city or  fpeed,  would  produce  the  bell  and  moll  beneficial 
effefts  on  the  work,  and  many  improvements  have  been 
fuggefted  which  we  have  not  room  for  reciting. 

Some  machines  of  this  fort  have  lai*ge  wooden  fly-wheels, 
of  from  twelve  to  fifteen  feet  diameter,  fixed  upon  the 
tumbling-lhafts,  which  run  over  or  above  the  horfe’s  heads, 
perhaps  made  of  fir-timber,  as  cork  unfortunately  is  feldom 
to  be  met  with ; but  as  their  fpeed,  in  fuch  a fituation,  can 
rarely  afford  any  afllftance,  the  lighter  they  are,  the  lefs 
impediment,  it  is  fuppofed,  they  will  produce.  The  bars  or 
beaters  are  alfo  fometimes  as  much  as  an  inch  and  a half,  or 
two  inches  thick,  from  the  barrel  or  roller  upon  which  they 
are  fixed,  and  the  roller  itfelf  three  feet  or  more  in  diameter ; 
but  fo  much  of  the  bar  is  certainly,  it  is  thought,  unneceffary, 
as  exceeds  the  length  of  ftraw  drawn  in  by  the  rollers, 
during  each  interval  between  the  ftrokes,  and  which  is 
feldom  more  than  half  an  inch  ; confequently,  whatever  is 
more  than  three  quarters,  produces  ?n  increafed  impedi- 
ment. 
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went.  The  greater  the  diameter  of  the  fame  beater,  from 
meeting  with  the  principal  refiftance,  fo  much  farther  from 
the  centre,  of  courfe,  the  proportionately  greater  power  is 
required  to  wmrk  it ; but  this  lall  defcription  of  beater  is 
faid,  in  general,  to  be  found  to  make  the  beft  work,  and  the 
reafon  is  thought  obvious  : they  are  neceffarily  driven  by 
water,  fteam,  or  a number  of  horfes,  and,  it  is  concluded, 
calculated  to  make  the  fame  n-umber  of  revolutions  in  a 
minute  as  one  of  two  feet,  in  which  cafe  their  velocity,  on 
which  all  depends,  is  jail  half  as  much  more  — a moil  im- 
portant point  indeed.  The  means  of  regular  Heady  driving 
is  likewife  of  material  importance  in  all  machines  of  this 
nature,  w'here  animal  labour  is  necelfary. 

A very  powerful  improved  machine  belonging  to  Mr. 
Harbottle,  of  the  Riminham  farm,  near  Henley  on  Thames, 
confifts  of  a horfe-wheel  which  contains  136  teeth,  or  pinion 
wheel  with  26,  a large  wIiclI  with  88,  another  with  21,  the 
fame  with  88,  and  a further  one  with  21,  forming  the  drum. 
Underneath  the  drum  is  the  contrivance  for  winnowing,  or 
the  wheel  that  feparates  the  chaff  from  the  corn,  by  blowing 
it  back  into  a bin  below  the  feeder,  and  allowing  the  corn 
to  fall  into  a box,  from  whence  it  runs.  Every  revolution 
of  the  horfe-wheel  in  this  machine  produces  eighty-eight  and  a 
lialf  of  the  drum  ; and  as  the  horfe-wheel  goes  about  three 
rounds  of  twenty-four  yards  each  per  minute,  or  two  miles 
and  a half  in  an  hour,  the  drum  of  confequence  mull  revolve 
on  its  circumference,  of  three  yards  and  a half,  265  times  in 
a minute,  or  927  yards.  The  feeding-board  is  five  feet  four 
inches  wide.  The  drum-wheel  is  four  feet  four  inches  dia- 
meter, being  covered  with  flieet-iron,  and  has  four  beaters, 
which  projefl  four  inches  ; making  the  above  number  of  re- 
volutions to  one  of  the  horfe-wheel,  and  the  horfes  going 
the  above  dillance  in  the  hour ; in  a path  twenty-feven  feet 
diameter.  The  cogs  of  the  wheels  are  of  white  thorn  pro- 
perly feafoned,  working  into  others  of  call -iron ; payed  only 
with  black  lead,  not  any  greafe  being  employed.  The 
level  of  the  ftage  on  which  the  men  Hand  to  feed,  is  eight 
feet  above  tho  barn-floor  in  which  the  machine  is  fixed. 

The  drums  of  threfhing-machines,  it  is  remarked,  in  ge- 
neral revolve  from  fixty  to  a hundred  times  for  one  revolution 
of  the  horfe-wheels ; and  that  in  proportion  as  thefe  move 
flower,  the  horfes  mull  go  fafler,  fo  that  the  utmoll  nicety 
is  necelfary  to  properly  adjull  this  : as  if  the  horfes  arc  under 
the  neceffity  of  trotting,  they  are  greatly  injured  in  long  con- 
tinued exertion,  and  if  they  move  too  llowly,  the  work  is  im- 
perfeiflly  performed.  A fteady  common  walk  is  the  pace  at 
which  horfes  fhould  be  kept,  and  the  drums  of  machines 
Ihould  be  formed  accordingly,  in  order  fully  to  effefl  their 
work,  and  at  the  fame  time  to  enable  the  horfes  to  do  a good 
day’s  labour  without  too  much  fatigue  and  inconvenience. 

Tiiis  machine  will  tlirelh,  it  is  faid,  from  twenty  to  thirty 
quarters  of  wheat  in  twelve  hours  in  great  perfedlion  ; from 
thirty  to  forty-five  of  barley  in  the  fame  time  ; and  from 
forty  to  fifty  quarters  of  oats.  It  threlhes  every  thing  per- 
fedlly  clean  when  the  grain  is  in  flieaves.  But  though  it 
cleans  the  corn  from  chaff,  as  feen  above,  winnowing  is  re- 
quired afterwards.  It  was  feen  with  one  feeder  to  threlh 
twenty-two  large  and  long  flieaves  in  three  minutes,  without 
any  variation  in  the  ordinary  movement  of  the  horfes.  This 
machine  was  conllrufted  by  Elliott  of  Hexham,  in  Northum- 
berland, and  coll  about  200/.,  without  the  cxpences  of  fit- 
ting up,  &c. 

It  is  Hated,  in  tlie  Effex  Agricultural  Report,  that  Mr. 
Newman  of  Hornchurch  has  a tlirefning-mill  which  was  built 
by  two  young  milhvrights  from  Somerfetlhire,  in  which 
there  are  two  new  circumllances  of  improvementf  o'he  of 
which  is  a movement  fo  prepared,  as  that  the  perfos  who 
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feeds  the  mill,  by  putting  his  foot  on  a pedal  can  lift  one  of 
the  fluted  cylinders  out  of  its  work,  fo  that  the  wlieat-ears 
having  been  advanced  far  enough  to  be  tlirelhed,  the  llraw 
may  be  drawn  .back  again  and  be  prevented  from  being 
broken  ; the  other  is  a click,  or  iron,  which  admits  the 
horfes  to  be  Hopped  fuddenly  without  Hopping  the  beaters  ; 
by  which  the  connexion  is  removed  for  a moment,  fo  that 
one  operates  without  the  other  : this  is  of  capital  ini- 
portance  in  working  the  machine.  Reprefentations  of  thefe 
improvements  are  given  in  the  above  work. 

Thele  machines  have  occafionally  grinding-mills  combined 
with  them,  and  are  in  this  way  found  very  convenient  and 
advantageous.  The  Hon.  Newton  Fellows,  in  Devoulhirc, 
has  been  at  very  great  expence,  it  is  faid,  in  eredling  a 
threfliing-mill  connected  with  one  for  grinding,  both  of 
which  are  wrought  by  a never-failing  llream  of  water.  The 
power  of  this  mill  or  machine  is  faid  to  be  calculated  as 
equal  to  fixteen  horfes.  And  together  with  its  power  and 
capability  for  threfliing,  winnowing,  and  drelling  every  kind 
of  corn,  the  pair  of  Hones  for  grinding  attached  to  it  are 
about  four  feet  in  diameter,  to  which  a bolting-machine  or 
apparatus  is  added. 

In  working,  this  threllfing-machine  is  capable  of  difeharg- 
ing  about  twenty-five  bulhels  of  wheat,  and  nearly  forty 
bufliels  of  barley  or  oats  in  the  hour.  The  barn,  or  place 
where  the  machine  is  placed,  being  filled  with  the  wheat  or 
other  corn  ; the  manual  afiillance  for  performing  the  buli- 
nefs  is  dillributed  tlirough  it  in  this  manner  : one  man  and  two 
women  for  unbinding  the  flieaves  of  corn  and  feeding  the 
rollers,  which  laH  are  grooved  and  divided  into  lengths  of  fix 
or  eight  inches  : on  the  Hraw  being  difeharged  from  the 
machine,  one  perfon  attends  to  lhake  it  well  over  a large 
open  fereen,  whence  it  is  tolled  over  to  another  perfon,  who 
removes  it  out  of  the  way.  At  and  under  each  of  the  win- 
nowing-machines, fieves  are  placed  to  receive  the  grain  com- 
ing diredlly  from  the  machine,  which  is  then  put  into  the 
hopper  of  the  fan  of  the  fecond  winnowing-machine,  from 
which  it  is  again  received  into  another  iieve,  and  thence  dif- 
eharged into  the  hopper  for  grinding,  for  the  market,  or 
for  other  purpofes  : in  palling  through  this  little  fan,  fuch 
a feparation  takes  place  as  completely  to  divide  the  head 
from  the  tail  corn.  A cylindrical  pearl-barley  machine  or 
apparatus  is  alfo  applied  and  ufed  to  cleanfe  the  wad  of  its 
fmut,  and  thus  by  taking  off  the  downy  end  of  the  grain,  a 
much  finer  fample  of  both  wheat  and  flour  is  obtained.  This 
is  preferred  to  the  brulh  apparatus  ; for  although  that  may 
cleanfe  the  body  of  the  grain,  it  will  not  carry  off  the  down 
from  its  end,  which  may  reafonably  be  fuppofed  to  con- 
tain the  germ  of  fmut,  or  to  form  the  nell  of  other  animal- 
culae  equally  injurious  to  fuch  grain  when  ufed  as  feed  on 
lands. 

There  is  in  this  machine  only  one  labouring  man  employed 
to  five  women,  which  is  an  advantage  of  great  importance 
in  many  fituations.  The  introdutlion  of  fuch  machinery  as 
this  is  therefore  of  great  benefit  in  bettering  and  improving 
the  rural  condition  of  the  country. 

But,  befides  machines  of  this  fort  being  conHrufted  for 
performing  the  different  operations  of  threfliing,  winnowing, 
grinding,  and  bolting,  they  have  fometimes  contrivances  for 
other  purpofes,  as  an  iron  hopper  axis  for  grinding  apples  ; 
and  a contrivance  for  (helling  clover  feed,  and  the  haddocks 
of  wheat.  Thefe  two  additions  belong  to  a threfhing- 
machine  of  Mr.  Vinns  in  the  above  diHrifl ; and  fome  others 
are  occafionally  met  with  in  other  places  which  are  a little 
different  in  their  nature,  but  unncceffary  to  be  here  dc- 
feribed. 

In  the  general  conHrudlion  of  thefe  machines,  they  are 
4 D commonly. 
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commonly,  as  has  been  feen,  made  of  two  defcriptions, 
large  and  fmall  kinds  ; the  former  of  which  probably  not 
only  perform  their  work  more  expeditioufly,  but  in  a more 
perfect  manner,  though  their  expence  is  an  objefkion  to  them 
on  fmall  farms.  They  require  very  different  ftrength  of 
teams  or  other  powers  in  working  them,  according  to  their 
fizes,  the  nature  of  their  conltrudlion,  and  other  circum- 
ftances. 

It  is  ftated,  that  in  fome  large  machines  of  this  kind,  the 
rollers  take  in  about  three  hundred  inches  of  grain  in  a mi- 
nute. The  medium  length  of  the  ftraw  being  eftimated  at 
about  thirty  inches,  and  fuppofing  half  a fheaf  to  be  intro- 
duced into  the  machine  at  a time,  the  whole  fheaf  will  be 
equal  to  fixty  inches,  and  the  machine,  when  fupplied  with  a 
middling  quantity  of  water,  will  threfh  five  flieaves  in  a mi- 
nute. But  in  refpedl  to  the  performance  of  thefe  mills, 
much  muff  depend  on  the  attention  with  which  they  are  fed, 
as  a fmall  negleft  in  this  point  will  make  a very  confiderable 
difference  in  the  quantity  of  work  that  is  performed  in  a 
given  time. 

In  regard  to  the  expence  of  thefe  machines,  it  mull  de- 
pend upon  the  fize  and  power  which  they  poffefs  of  per- 
forming work,  the  number  of  other  operations  w^hich  they 
perform  at  the  fame  time,  and  whether  they  be  fixed  or 
moveable.  According  to  fome  perfons  well  informed  on 
the  fubjeft,  a fixed  mill  that  requires  the  power  of  two  or 
three  horfes,  will  cofl  from  fixty  to  a hundred  guineas. 
This  will  threfh  about  fifteen  quarters  of  wheat,  and  from 
that  to  twenty  of  barley,  oats,  peas  or  beans  in  the  courfe 
of  eight  or  nine  hours. 

It  is  noticed,  that  the  only  defedf  of  machines  worked 
by  wind,  upon  their  firfl  introdudfion,  confifted  in  the 
rifle  to  which  they  were  expofed,  by  flopping  them  to 
take  in  the  fails,  which  could  fcarcely  be  done  during  a 
brifk  gale : in  that  way  it  fometimes  happened,  that  when 
the  wind  frefhened  confiderably  after  the  machine  was  fet 
a going,  either  the  fails  were  torn  to  pieces,  or  the  arms 
broken  off.  That  defedl,  however,  is  now  remedied  by  a 
late  invention  of  Mr.  Mickle,  by  which  the  whole  fails  can 
be  taken  in,  or  let  out,  in  lefs  than  half  a minute,  merely 
by  a perfon  pulling  a rope  within  the  houfe ; by  this  con- 
trivance the  fails  are,  with  eafe  and  expedition,  proportioned 
to  any  degree  of  wind,  an  uniform  motion  is  produced,  and 
all  danger  of  ilraining  or  hurting  the  machine  is  avoided. 

It  is  further  obferved,  that  tlie  number  of  hands  required 
for  working  one  of  thefe  machines,  is  from  five  to  fix  ; but 
that  this  depends  greatly  on  the  conllrudlion  of  the  machine, 
fome  of  them  being  fo  contrived,  that  the  work  can  be  per- 
formed with  much  fewer  hands. 

It  is,  however,  noticed  in  the  Agricultural  Survey  of 
Norfolk,  that  a machine  eredled  by  Mr.  Johnfon,  at  Lemp- 
llon,  appears  to  be  one  of  the  beft,  if  not  the  very  bell,  of 
the  larger  kind  that  has  yet  been  met  with.  The  movements 
in  it  are  uncommonly  fraooth.  It  requires  from  fix  to  eight 
horfes,  fix  men,  and  one  woman  ; it  threfhes,  without  any  quef- 
tion,  much  cleaner  than  the  flail,  and,  without  any  doubt, 
cheaper.  To  bring  it  to  its  prefent  perfedlion,  as  he  was 
determined  to  carry  his  point,  he  never  flopped  till  it  worked 
to  his  mind  ; and  having  completed  it,  the  repairs  fince  have 
been  quite  trifling.  The  common  complaint  of  their  being 
always  out  of  order  is  attributed  to  original  errors  or  inat- 
tention in  the  conflrudlion  of  them.  The  arrangement  is 
excellent,  it  is  faid,  in  this  machine,  for  difpofing  of  the 
chaff,  colder,  flraw,  and  corn,  at  once,  in  their  refpedlive 
places,  without  any  confufion  or  after- I'emovals ; and  it 
takes  up  a very  fmall  part  of  a barn.  It  was  built  by  Mr. 
Wigful  of  Lynn. 


Mr.  Whiting,  of  Fring,  has  aifo  a large  threfhing- 
mill,  built  by  Mr.  Fordyce,  an  engineer  from  Scotland. 
It  cofl  him  200/.  ; is  worked  by  fix  horfes  ; threfhes 
twenty-four  coombs  of  wheat  in  the  day,  fifty -five  of  barley, 
and  from  fixty-three  to  eighty-four  of  oats.  It  has  five 
beaters  on  the  drum-wheel,  and  the  fluted  fegment  of  a 
cylinder  which  covers  the  drum  in  two  parts,  with  an  un- 
fluted plate  between  them,  which  is  raifed  or  funk  by  a fhort 
lever  ; this  is  a guard  againfl  flones  getting  in.  In  another 
circumflance  alfo  it  is  lingular  ; there  is  a long  platform, 
with  a rolling  cloth  bottom  ; the  whole  raifed  or  funk  at 
plcafure,  for  delivering  the  corn,  acrofs  the  floor  fpace  of 
tlie  barn,  from  the  goff  in  which  the  corn  is  flacked,  to  the 
other  end  in  which  the  mill  is  built ; which  faves  much  la- 
bour, and  works  to  his  fatisfadlion. 

The  horfe-wheel  is  liere  upon  a different  conftruflion 
from  the  common  ones,  working  by  a cogged-wheel  of  fmall 
diameter  below,  inflead  of  above  the  horfes  ; and  the  com- 
municating fpindle  under  their  path ; but  it  is  faid  to  be 
hard  work. 

And  Mr.  Coke,  of  Holkham,  is  flated  to  have  a very- 
large  machine,  which  cofl  about  600/.  Befides  threfhing, 
it  grinds  corn,  works  two  chaff-cutters,  and  breaks  oil-cake. 
It  threfhes  fixty-four  coombs  a day. 

Mr.  Reeves,  of  Heverland,  has  a threlhing-mill  which  is, 
the  writer  thinks,  flill  nearer  to  perfection  than  any  other  he 
has  feen  ; it  was  made  by  Afbey,  works  with  two  or  three 
horfes,  and  cofl  a hundred  guineas.  He  found  it  at  work, 
threfhing  oats  ; it  does  for  barley  as  well  as  for  any  other 
grain,  threfliing  thirty-two  coombs  in  a day'  of  feven  hours 
and  a half ; more  of  oats  ; forty  of  peas ; and  thirty  of 
wheat ; its  day’s  work  of  wheat,  threfhed  the  day  before 
he  faw  it,  was  thirty -one  coombs,  which  were  Handing  lacked 
in  the  barn.  It  varies  confiderably  in  the  beating-drum 
cylinder  from  the  others  he  has  feen,  it  being  of  a much 
larger  diameter,  and  has  eleven  beaters. 

At  Brightwell-Grove,  in  Oxfordfhire,  according  to  the 
Agricultural  Report  of  that  diftridl,  there  is  a threflfing- 
machine,  belonging  to  Mr.  Lowndes,  which  was  conflruCled 
by  Raflrick,  and  in  which  there  is  fome  novelty  of  con- 
trivance : it  works  by  means  of  four  horfes  : the  drum- 
wheel,  in  this  cafe,  is  three  feet  and  a half  in  diameter, 
makes  two  hundred  and  fixty  revolutions  in  a minute,  and, 
having  fixteen  beaters,  it  gives  4160  flrokes  in  that  time  : 
there  is  a rake  with  four  fets  of  teeth  which  takes  the  flraw, 
and  delivers  it  to  a fecond  drum-beating  cylinder  two  feet 
in  diameter.  This  drum  is  termed  the  drefl'er,  and  turning 
in  an  oppofite  diredlion  to  the  motion  of  the  flraw,  beats  it 
down,  and  in  its  defeent  flrikes  it  againfl  a circular  board, 
faced  with  bars  (hod  with  iron,  through  the  fpace  of  eighteen 
inches,  by  which  the  flraw  receives  feveral  additional  flrokes, 
which,  it  is  conceived,  have  a great  effedl  in  diflodging  that 
corn  which  has  not  been  completely  feparated  in  pafling  the 
principal  drum.  This  is  the  addition  not  ufual  in  thefe  ma- 
chines. Thefe  are  wrought  four  hours  at  a time,  in  which 
eight  quarters  of  wheat  are  threfhed  out.  Every  thing  is 
threfhed  perfectly  clean  ; and  the  flraw  is  not  broken  more 
than  by  the  flail.  Twelve  quarters  of  barley  are  threflied 
in  four  hours,  and  fixteen  have  been  done  in  that  length  of 
time.  The  horfes,  in  this  machine,  are  not  attached  in  the 
draught,  in  the  manner  which  refembles  pufhing,  by  ad- 
vancing with  the  lever  before  them,  but  in  the  common 
drawing  method,  with  the  lever  behind  them,  in  which 
way  they  are  fuppofed  by  fome  to  do  the  work  much 
better. 

This  machine  was  feen  to  threfh  forty-three  fheaves  in  ten 
minutes.  It  drefies  at  the  fame  time  ; and  there  is  a chaff- 
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cutter,  as  well  as  a corn  grinding-mill  with  ftones,  for  farm 
ufe,  attached,  and  wrought  or  not,  at  pleafure. 

It  is  perhaps  only  in  places  fituated  in  the  immediate  vi- 
cinity of  a colliery,^  and  where,  from  the  cheapnefs  of  fuel, 
they  are  capable  of  being  worked  at  a very  trifling  ex  pence, 
that  fleam  can  be  had  recourfe  to  as  the  moving  power  of 
thefe  machines.  See  Steam,  and  Sr^\u-Engine. 

With  regard  to  fmall  machines,  it  is  faid  in  the  Eaft 
LiOthian  Agricultural  Report,  that  they  have  been  intro- 
duced there,  upon  a reduced  fcale,  at  a price  fo  low  as 
40/. : that  thefe  fmall  machines,  having  little  work  to  do, 
and  that  little  being,  in  general,  done  flowly,  anfwer  the 
purpofe  tolerably  well ; but  though  cheaper  in  the  firfl  in- 
flance,  they  are,  in  the  end,  more  expenfive  than  larger  ones, 
a certain  degree  of  flrength  being  abfolutely  requifite  to 
do  the  work  perfedlly.  If  the  parts  of  the  machine  are 
below  that  degree  of  flrength,  the  work  is  either  ill  done, 
or  the  machine  is  deflroyed,  by  being  exerted  above  what  it 
is  able  to  bear. 

The  writer  of  the  Eflex  Agricultural  Survey  too  flates, 
that  in  that  diflridl  at  prefent  many  are  made  by  Balls  of 
Norfolk,  the  price  fifty  guineas,  and  do  their  work  very 
clean  and  well  for  all  forts  of  corn,  but  do  not  drefs.  They 
have  been  applied  to  white  clover,  and  have  done  it  to  the 
fatisfadti  on  of  the  growers,  by  pciiTing  it  through  twice  or 
thrice.  In  one  erefted  by  Mr.  Vaizey,  which  is  worked  by 
horfes,  one  man  feeds,  two  fupply,  a boy  drives,  and  two 
men  clear  away  the  flraw.  He  has  threfhed  fixty  quarters 
of  wheat  with  it  in  eighteen  hours.  It  coft  52/.  loj.,  and 
lol.  putting  up  ; the  Ihed  added  about  20/.,  two  win- 
nowing machines  15/.  lyr. ; in  all,  complete,  about  100/. 
But  in  tliis  a greater  number  of  horfes  are  ufed  than  are 
noticed  above.  The  owner  has  no  fault  to  find  with  its 
performance,  but  is  very  well  fatisfied  with  it.  He  has 
applied  it  to  cobbing  white  clover  with  great  fuccefs ; by 
palling  it  thrice  through  the  mill,  he  got  from  three  jags, 
ieven  buflrels  of  clean  feed  in  four  hours.  And  one  built 
by  Dickfon  of  Ipfwich,  for  Mr.  Sanxter,  goes  with  two  or 
four  horfes,  and  cofl  fifty  guineas.  It  is  fuppofed  that  it 
will  threfli  twenty  quarters  of  wheat  per  diem.  But  it  is 
now  fifty-five  guineas,  put  up  and  ready  to  work.  Two 
horfes  work  it,  without  hard  labour.  The  laft  year’s 
wheat,  which  was  very  badly  threfhed  at  'js.  per  quarter, 
was  done  by  this  machine  perfectly  well.  Alfo  at  Little 
Wakering,  Dr.  Afplin  has  a machine  which  the  writer  faw 
working  with  one  horfe,  which  moved  with  great  eafe,  driven 
by  a little  girl ; one  man  and  two  boys  work  it,  and  it  does 
three  quarters  of  wheat  in  a day.  The  writer  examined  the 
flraw  tor  about  a quarter  of  an  hour,  and  did  not  find  a 
fmgle  kernel  in  it.  The  price  is  fixty  guineas.  The  con- 
rtruttion  in  this  machine  varies  from  the  others  he  has  feen, 
in  the  wheels  w'hich  communicate  the  motion.  The  doftor 
threlhes  only  wheat  with  it,  though  it  will  do  for  all  forts 
of  grain.  He  thinks  it  anfwers  greatly,  and  is  perfeftly 
fatisfied  with  it.  It  was  made  by  Turbot,  Bankfide,  Wefl- 
minller,  but  they  are  now  made  by  Jones,  Clement’s-Lane, 
Clare-market,  London. 

There  are  many  other  perfons  who  put  up  thefe  machines 
at  an  equally  reafonable  rate,  and  fo  as  to  work  with  much 
perfection. 

Where  machines  of  this  fort  cofl  about  one  hundred 
guineas,  the  annual  expence  in  intereft  of  capital  and  re- 
pairs cannot  be  more  than  from  10/.  to  12/.  at  mofl, 
except  in  the  expences  of  teams  and  the  labour  of  the  per- 
fons employed  in  the  execution  of  the  bufinefs  and  work 
about  them. 

The  expenfive  machines  which  have  rollers  for  rubbing 


out  the  grain  inflead  of  beaters,  are  thought  m general  to 
perform  the  bufinefs  in  the  mofl  perfeCI  manner,  though 
they  require  more  power  to  work  them. 

It  is,  however,  thought  by  fome  to  be  utterly  impoflible 
to  build  threlhing-machines  which  will  do  jullice  to  the 
owners  for  any  fuch  fum  as  50/.,  or  thereabouts,  as  their 
durability  and  fuccefs  depend  materially  on  their  firm- 
nefs,  flrength,  folidity,  and  other  circumflances  of  the  fame 
nature,  which  are  by  no  means  attainable  for  any  fuch 
money.  Yet  many  of  thefe  fmall  machines  of  one  or  two 
horfe  power,  are  faid  to  perform  their  work  w^ell,  and  at 
the  rate  of  fix  quarters  of  wheat,  and  the  relative  propor- 
tions of  other  forts  of  grain,  in  the  courfe  of  the  day.  They 
are  ftated  to  be  made  in  feveral  different  diflriCfs,  at  the 
prices  of  from  thirty  to  fifty  guineas,  fo  as  to  threflr  well  at 
nearly  the  above  rate,  and  to  have,  in  fome  inflances,  other 
additions,  fuch  as  chaff-cutters,  &c.  made  to  them.  In 
particular  cafes,  they  ai'e  thought  not  to  break  the  wheat- 
ffraw  fo  much  as  the  flail  ; and  though  wheat  and  beans  are 
moflly  well  threfhed  by  them,  barley  is  under  the  neceflity 
of  being  often  twice  paffed  through  fuch  machines,  as  feen 
above.  They  do  not  drefs  in  general ; but  fometimes  head 
feed  clover  in  a prettyr  perfedf  manner,  as  noticed  already. 

Small  threfhing-machines  have  iikewife  been  conflrufted 
fo  as  to  be  wrought  by  hand,  in  fome  diftridf  s,  both  in  the 
northern  and  fouthern  parts  of  the  kingdom,  and  been  ai- 
ferted  by  fome  to  perform  their  work  in  a clean  and  fatis- 
faftory  manner  ; but  from  their  moflly  wanting  that  de- 
gree of  velocity,  in  being  wrought  in  this  manner,  which 
is  effential  to  good  work  of  this  kind,  they  have  not  yet  be- 
come in  any  way  general.  Indeed,  in  fome  diflridfs  in  the 
fouth,  the  working  of  them  by  the  hand  not  being  found  to 
fucceed  well  in  aftual  praftice,  the  ufual  feeding  rollers 
have  been  applied  with  the  horfe-tackle,  at  the  additional 
charge  of  about  20/.,  which  has  enabled  them,  it  is  faid, 
to  do  the  work  properly^,  and  in  an  eafy  manner,  even  by 
the  power  of  one  horfe.  Where  the  teeth  of  the  iron 
wheels  in  fuch  machines  have  been  found  too  fine  for  the  in- 
creafed  force  made  ufe  of  in  this  way,  vertical  wooden 
wheels  and  pinions  have  been  put  in  their  place,  which  have 
contributed  to  the  flrength  and  preferved  the  fimplicity  of 
the  machinery. 

Threlhing-machines  have  now  been  known,  and  in  fome 
meafure  employed,  in  the  northern  parts  of  this  country  for 
more  than  half  a century,  and  are  at  prefent  very  general  in 
thofe  that  are  any  way  improved  ; but  in  the  more  fouthera 
diflririts,  they  have  only  been  attended  to,  in  any  conllder- 
able  degree,  for  the  fpace  of  the  laft  thirty  or  forty  years, 
yet  their  ufe  and  application  are  faft  becoming  general 
among  the  more  extenfive  farmers  whofe  farms  are  of  the 
arable  kind.  In  fhort,  it  is  not  improbable  but  that  in  a 
little  time  the  machine  will  be  the  mofl  prevalent  method  of 
threfiiing  cut  corn.  And  it  has  been  fuggefted,  that  parifli 
machines  of  this  nature,  in  centrical  fituations,  would  per- 
haps not  be  lefs  ufeful  or  convenient  than  parifh  mills,  while,  at 
the  fame  time,  they’'  might  be  eafily  fo  regulated  as  to  be 
rendered  of  great  general  benefit  to  the  com.munity,  as  well 
as  advantageous  in  the  way  of  private  fpeculation  to  indi- 
viduals. Something  of  this  fort  is  faid  to  be  already  the 
cafe  in  fome  diftritls  of  the  North,  and  would,  it  is  believed, 
be  defirable  in  all,  for  the  convenience  and  accommodation  of 
the  fmall  farmer  ; as  the  fame  conveyance  that  brought  the 
corn  to  be  threfhed,  might  take  back  the  flraw  and  grain, 
and  in  this  way  little  wafle  of  labour  or  time  be  fuflained, 
while  the  faving  would  be  confiderable  and  certain. 

It  may  be  noticed  alfo,  that  in  all  cafes  where  threfliing- 
machines  are  mada  ufe  of,  they  fliould  be  well  fuited  to  the 
4 D 2 extent 
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•extent  of  the  farms,  and  be  erefted  in  fuch  a manner  as  to  be 
convenient  tor  having  the  contents  of  the  {lacks  brought  to 
them.  In  this  view  it  has  been  fuggeiled,  in  the  Report  on 
Agriculture  for  the  Weft  Riding  of  Yorkfhire,  that  the 
barns  to  which  they  are  attached  ihould  extend  into  the 
yai-ds  in  which  the  ftacks  are  contained ; as  in  that  way  the 
labour  and  time  will  be  confiderably  leffened  of  fupplying 
tliein  with  corn  in  the  ftraw  for  being  threflied.  And  it  has 
been  juftly  remarked,  by  an  intelligent  promoter  of  agricul- 
tural improvements,  that  this  machine  has  not  been  attended 
with  one-half  of  the  advantage  which  might  have  flowed 
from  fo  ufeful  a difeovery,  for  want  of  combining  the  ufe 
of  it  with  the  various  connefted  circumftances  of  the  farm- 
yard. Tlie  bufinefs  of  Hacking  corn,  for  inftance,  muit,  it 
k:  conceived,  receive  an  entirely  new  arrangement  in  confe- 
quence  of  building  a thrdhing-mill  or  machine.  By  means 
of  no  other  additional  expence  than  that  of  an  iron  railway, 
and  placing  the  ftacks  on  frames  refting  on  block-wheels, 
two  feet  in  diameter,  a very  confiderable  annual  expence  in 
time  and  labour  rnuil,  it  is  fuppofed,  be  faved  in  carting 
ftacks  to  the  barns,  in  lofs  of  corn,  and  in  waiting  for  good 
v/eather,  as  well  as  in  the  faving  of  threflring  by  flails,  and 
;dl  the  attendant  evils  of  pilfering  and  leaving  corn  in  the 
llraw.  This  is  a material  objefl,  which  it  is  thought  cannot 
receive  too  much  attention  from  both  landlord  and  tenant. 
It  is  contended  that  there  cannot  be  the  fmalleft  doubt  of 
the  propriety  or  profit  of  having  one  of  thefe  machines 
iixed  in  the  principal  farm-yard.  But  that  where  the  farm 
is  large,  and  ftacks  confequently  fcattered  over  various  fields 
or  parts  of  it,  then  it  may  be' right  to  have  a moveable  one 
alfo  ; but  fo  many  operations  are  wanting  at  home,  that  one 
fliould  certainly  be  fixed.  The  circular  form  of  the  rail- 
way upon  which  the  ftacks  are  brought  to  the  mill  or 
machine,  is  confidered  neceifary  in  fuch  cafes,  as  being  the 
only  one  which  permits  a choice  of  any  particular  ftack  to 
thrafli,  without  waiting  for  all  or  many  others  being  done 
before  it  can  be  got  at  ; but  a ftraight  line  leading  to  and 
paft  the  mill  or  machine  is  admiifible,  except  for  this  cir- 
cumftance,  though  much  inferior,  in  fome  other  points,  to 
tlie  circular  form.  In  forming  this  plan,  a fort  of  railway 
fhould  be  fo  contrived  as  that  a horfe  or  two  may  be  fuf- 
ficient  to  draw  all  common  ftacks  to  the  mill  or  machine. 
And  it  is  diredled  that  the  wooden  Humps  on  which  the 
frame  refts  fhould  be  tinned,  or  laid  in  the  common  manner 
■with  brafs  latten,  which  is  more  durable  than  common  tin, 
to  keep  out  rats.  Alfo,  that  as  the  power  applied  to  the 
threfhing-mill  in  other  ways  is  at  hand,  and  applicable  alfo 
to  the  above  fort  of  work  of  drawing  the  ftacks,  it  may  be 
iifed  for  the  purpofe  in  many  cafes. 

Thresh iNG-l/i//  Barn  or  Building,  that  fort  of  barn, 
(lied,  or  other  building  which  is  calculated  for  receiving,  or 
which  contains  this  kind  of  mill  or  macliine. 

In  this  intention,  an  upper  floor,  raifed  eight,  nine,  or  ten 
feet  from  the  ground,  in  proportion  to  the  height  or  fize  of 
the  animals,  and  the  arrangement  of  the  machinery  which  is 
to  be  employed,  will  be  required,  and  which  fhould  reach 
from  eud  to  end  of  the  barn  or  building,  as  a repofitory  for 
the  unthreflied  corn,  which  fhould  be  there  lodged  and  depo- 
lited,  at  leifure  times,  from  the  ftack-yard,  or  other  places, 
in  order  to  be  ready  to  feed  the  mill  or  machine  with  from 
this  upper  floor.  The  ground-floor  flrould  contain  the  large 
mill-wheel,  and  a horfe-path  round  it,  all  the  lower  parts  of 
the  machinery,  a dreffing-room  for  the  grain,  and  a wide 
open  fpacc  for  ftraw  of  different  forts,  which  is  there  to 
be  piled  up,  ready  for  the  cattle-fheds,  on  each  fide  of 
this  repofitory  of  fodder. 

The  cxpcnccs  of  thefe  prepared  jjarns  or  buildings,  will 
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probably  not  only  be  much  leffened,  but  wholly  done  away, 
in  fome  cafes,  by  the  ufe  of  the  threfhing  ftack  farm-yard, 
which  has  been  deferibed  in  fpeaking  of  the  mills  or  ma- 
chines for  this  ufe,  and  much  convenience  and  accommoda- 
tion  be  thereby  gained  to  the  farmer  in  the  difpatch  of  the 
bufinefs.  See. 

On  the  whole,  by  thefe  means  the  labouring  teams  and 
hands  will  be  enabled  to  perform  the  work  of  threfhing  at 
fuch  wet,  flormy,  and  leifure  periods  as  will  render  it  the 
leaft  troublefqme  and  expenfive  to  the  farmer.  See 
THRESHING-iifarZi/w. 

THRESHOLD  Point,  in  Geography,  a cape  on  the 
north-weft  coaft  of  New  Guinea.  S.  lat.  if.  E 
long.  132°. 

THREX,  among  the  Romans.  See  Thracbs. 

THRIFT,  in  See  Statice. 

THRIHING.  SeeTRiiiiNG. 

THRIMSA,  in  Antiquity,  a filver  coin,  the  value 
which  has  occafioned  a variety  of  conjedlures.  Lambaj'd, 
who  gave  the  firft  eftimate  of  it,  makes  it  a three-fhilling 
piece,  in  which  opinion  he  is  followed  by  fir  Henry  Spelmar° 
Bifliop  Nicholfon  apprehends,  that  it  was  the  name  of  their 
common  coin,  and  that  the  thrimfa,  feeata,  and  penny,  were 
aU  of  them  the  fame.  Somner,  from  the  import  of  the 
word,  and  the  value  given  to  the  thrimfa  in  the  Saxon  laws, 
rates  it  at  three-pence,.  Selden,  Brady,  and  Hickes,  are  of 
opinion,  that  this  coin  was  either  the  laft  tremiffis  of  the 
Franks  and  Germans,  and  confequently  four-pence,  or  tlie 
third  part  of  the  Saxon  {hilling,  i.  e.  three  halfpence  and 
one-third  of  a halfpenny  in  their  money.  Mr.  Clarke  adopts, 
and  endeavours  to  eftablifh  the  opinion  of  Somner,  who  ob- 
ferved,  from  the  laws  of  Athelftan,  that  the  price  of  a 
tliane’s  life  was,  by  the  Angli,  valued  at  2000  thrimfaa, 
which,  by  the  Mercian  eftimate,  was  1200  {hillings  ; and  if 
each  of  thefe  fums  denotes  the  fame  value,  which  is  pro- 
bable, the  thrimfa  muft  be  to  the  {hilling  as  2000  is  to  1200, 
or  three  parts  in  five  of  a Saxon  fliilling,  i.  e.  three-pence. 

The  thrimfa  was  firft  coined  in  the  reigns  before  Athel- 
ftan, during  their  greater  affluence  in  cafli,  and  defigned 
merely  for  the  convenience  of  exchange,  as  the  moft  proper 
divifion  that  could  be  made  in  their  money  without  a frac- 
tion, between  the  {hilling  and  the  penny.  But  when  the 
{hilling  was  reduced,  it  was  of  little  ufe,  and  by  degrees 
entirely  laid  afide. 

Dr.  Hickes  obferves,  that  the  method  of  computing  by 
thrimfas  was  chiefly  ufed  in  the  more  mercantile  parts  of 
this  kingdom,  among  the  Eaft  and  Weft  and  South  Saxons, 
and  pofiibly  coined  only  among  them  ; for  it  appears  that 
the  inland  provinces,  the  Mercians,  reckoned  generally  by 
the  flfilling,  Clarke’s  Conn,  of  the  Roman,  Saxon,  and 
Englifli  Coins,  p.  229,  &c. 

THRIN,  in  Geography,  a river  of  Norfolk,  which  joins 
the  Yare  at  Yarmouth. 

THRINAX,  in  Botany,  a fan,  in  alluficn  to  the 

form  of  its  leaves  ; a name  bellowed  by  the  younger  Lin- 
naeus on  the  little  Fan  Palm  of  Jamaica,  when  he  firft  dif- 
tinguiflied  this  plant  generically  from  Corypha,  to  which  it 
had  been  referred  by  Browne.  To  that  genus  it  is,  as 
Swartz  obferves,  very  clofely  allied,  differing  chiefly  in  the 
want  of  a corolla — Swartz  Prodr.  57.  Ind.  Occ.  v.  i.  613. 
t.  13.  Schreb.  Gen.  772.  Willd.  Sp.  PI.  v.  2.  202. 

Mart.  Mill.  Didl.  v.  4.  Ait.  Hort.  Kew.  v.  2.  3,07. 

Clafs  and  order,  Hexandria  Monogynia.  Nat.  Ord. 
Palma. 

Gen.  Ch.  Cal.  Perianth  inferior,  of  one  leaf,  minute, 
hemifplierical,  with  fix  fmall,  eredl,  marginal  teeth.  Cor. 
none.  Slam.  Filaments  fix,  eredl,  equal,  thread-fliaped, 

about 
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SKOut  twice  the  length  of  the  calyx,  inferted  at  tlie  bafe  of 
the  gerrneii  ; anthers  terminal,  ereft,  linear,  longer  than 
the  filaments,  cloven  at  eacli  end.  P\Jl.  Germen  half 
hnmerfed  in  the  bafe  of  the  calyx,  ovate  ; llyle  cylindrical, 
thickifh,  eredt,  the  length  of  the  filaments  ; ftigma  very 
large,  fuiwiel-fliaped,  oblique,  of  a fingle,  dilated,  ovate, 
rather  tumid,  lip,  finely  crenate  at  the  margin,  rarely  accom- 
panied by  another  lip.  Peric.  Drupa  fmall,  globular,  naked, 
rather  dry.  Seed.  Nut  folitary,  large,  globofe,  brittle,  of 
one  cell,  with  a folitary  kernel. 

Eif.  Ch.  Calyx  with  fix  teeth.  Corolla  none.  Stigma 
funnel-fhaped,  oblique.  Drupa  globular,  with  a fingle  feed. 

I.  Th.  parvtflora.  SmallJamaica  Fan  P.alm  ; Palmetto 

Royal;  or  Palmetto  Thatch.  Willd.  n.  i.  Ait.  n.  i 

Native  of  the  fea-coaft,  and  other  barren  dry  fituations,  in 
Jamaica  and  Hifpaniola.  S’luartz.  The  Jlem  is  from  ten 
to  twenty  feet  high,  unarmed  ; tumid  at  the  bafe.  Leaves 
colledfed  about  the  top,  ftalked,  from  one  to  two  feet  long, 
palmate,  plaited  like  a fan  ; their  fegments  lanceolate,  ribbed 
and  llreaked,  rigid,  nearly  equal.  Footjlalhs  longer  than 
the  leaves,  roundifh,  fomewhat  compreffed,  fmooth,  flexible, 
unarmed.  General  Sheath  compound.  Flovjer-Jlalk  ter- 
minal, folitary,  nearly  eredt,  two  or  three  feet  long,  pani- 
cled,  imbricated  with  partial Jlseaths,  or  hraQeas  ; its  branches 
alternate,  fubdivided,  fpreading  ; ’the  ultimate  ones  oppofite 
or  ternate,  crofling  each  other.  Flowers  ftalked,  oppofite 

or  ternate,  fmall,  perfeft.  ylnthers  yellow Brown  fays, 

Hift.  of  Jamaica,  191,  this  tree  covers  whole  fields  in  many 
parts  of  that  ifland,  thriving  better  on  the  rocky  hills,  than 
on  the  low  moift  plains  near  the  fea.  The  copious  little 
berries  ferve  as  food  for  birds  and  wild  beafts.  The  trunk, 
feldom  more  than  four  or  five  inches  in  diameter,  ten  or 
fourteen  feet  high,  is  called  the  Thatch-pole,  and  is  much 
ufed  for  piles  in  wharfs  and  other  buildings  made  in  the  fea  ; 
for  it  ftands  the  water  w'ell,  and  is  never  con'oded  or  touched 
by  worms.  The  fplit  footftalks  make  bafltets,  bow-ftrings, 
ropes,  &c.  being  very  ftrong  and  tough.  The  leaves  are 
called  thatch,  and  are  ufed  as  fuch,  for  outhoufes  efpecially, 
being  found  to  refift  the  weather  for  many  yeai's.  Such 
coverings  of  buildings  have  only  the  inconvenience  of  har- 
bouring rats  or  other  vermin,  which  prevents  their  general 
life* 

THRINCIA,  fo  called  by  Roth,  from  SpiyKo^,  the  battle- 
ment of  a wall,  to  which  he  compares  the  feed-crown  of  the 
marginal  florets.  The  Italian  name  Trinciatella,  ufed  by 
Camerarius,  Horl,  Med.  173,  for  Hyofer'is  radlata,  may,  as 
Dr.  Roth  fuppofes,  have  a fimilar  origin  ; but  it  comes  di- 
redlly  from  the  Italian  verb  trinciare,  to  cut,  alluding  to  the 
remarkable  fegments  of  the  leaf  in  that  plant. 

This  genus  of  Thr'inc'ia  confifts  of  two  Ipecies,  Leontodon 
h'lrtum  of  Linnaeus,  and  Hyofer'is  taraxacoides  of  Villars,  ex- 
cluding the  fynonyms  of  the  latter.  We  fee  no  occafion  to 
feparate  them  from  Apargia  of  Schreber  and  Willdenow, 
tlie  Hedypnois  q{  Hudfon.  Having,  in  the  Prodr.  FI.  Grac. 
V.  2.  142,  adopted  Hedypnois  ; and  in  p.  130  of  the  fame 
volume,  Apargia  ; we  refer  the  reader  to  the  former  in  its 
proper  place,  and  fliall  here  introduce  the  latter,  with  its  full 
charadlers  and  fynonyms. 

Apargia,  an  ancient  Greek  name,  with  whofe 

original  meaning,  or  application,  we  are  unacquainted. 
Dalechamp  has  applied  it  to  fomething  of  the  H'lerac'ium 
kind  ; and  Schreber,  after  Scopoli,  to  the  genus  now  before 
us,  with  which  we  hope  it  will  remain. — Schreb.  Gen.  527. 
WiUd.  Sp.  PI.  V.  3.  1547.  Mart.  Mill.  Didt.  v.  4.  Ait. 
Hort.  Kew.  v.  4.  445.  Sm.  Prodr.  FI.  Griec.  Sibth.  v.  2. 
130.  Compend.  FI.  Brit.  cd.  2.  117.  Marfch.  a Bieberft. 
Caucaf.  v.  2.  247.  (Hedypnois;  Hudf.  FI.  Angl.  340. 
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Sm.  FI.  Brit.  823.  Leontodon;  Juff.  170.  Thrincfa ; 
Roth.  Catal.  V.  i.  97.  Willd.  Sp.  PI.  v.  3.  1554.  Ait. 
Hort.  Kew.  v.  4.  447.  Virea  ; Gsertn.  t.  159.) — Clafs 
and  order,  Syngenefia  Polygamia-aqual'is.  Nat.  Ord.  Compo- 
Jita feniiflofculofu,  Linn.  C’uhoracea,  iwlS.. 

Gen.  Ch.  Common  Calyx  oblong,  permanent,  imbricated, 
of  feveral  linear,  parallel,  unequal,  longitudinal,  incumbent 
fcales  ; thofe  at  the  bafe  very  fmall.  Cor.  compound,  im- 
bricated, uniform  ; the  florets  numerous,  all  perfedl,  equal, 
monopetalous,  ligulate,  linear,  abrupt,  with  five  teeth, 
Siam.  Filaments  five,  capillary,  very  Ihort  ; anthei's  united 
into  a cylindrical  tube.  P'lfl.  Germen  nearly  obovate  ; ftyle 
thread-fliaped,  the  length  of  the  ftamens  ; ftigmas  tw'o,  re- 
curved. Peric.  none,  except  the  permanent,  llraight  calyx, 
at  length  reflexed.  Seeds  folitary,  oblong,  ftriated,  crowned 
with  feflile  feathery  down,  fomewhat  chaffy  in  the  lower 
part,  and  often  unequal  in  the  marginal  florets  ; fomewhat 
ftalked  in  the  central  ones,  frequently  accompanied  by 
fliorter  hairs  or  plumes.  Recept.  dotted,  naked,  or  very 
flightly  hairy. 

EfT.  Ch.  Receptacle  naked,  dotted.  Seed-down  feathery, 
feflile,  unequal.  Calyx  imbricated,  with  fmall  fcattereJ 
fcales  at  the  bafe. 

This  genus,  though  very  natural  and  well  defined,  has  the 
general  habit  of  Hedypnois,  or  of  Hieracium,  agreeing  with 
the  latter  in  having  lome  caulefcent  fpecies,  though  in  moll 
the  flower-flalhs  are  radical  and  lingle-flowered.  The  leaves 
are  varioufly  toothed  or  finuated,  moftly  hairy,  rarely  vil- 
lous. Flowers  of  a full  yellow.  Root,  except  in  our  thir- 
teenth fpecies,  perennial,  tuberous.  We  adopt  the  Englifti 
name  of  Hawk-bit  from  Petiver. 

1.  A.  aurantiaca.  Orange-coloured  Hawk-bit.  Willd. 

n.  1.  “ Waldft.  et  Kitaib.  Hung.” — “ Stalk  radical, 

fingle-flowered,  naked  ; tumid  and  hairy  in  the  upper  part. 
Calyx  hifpid.  Leaves  lanceolate-oblong,  flightly  toothed.” 
— Found  on  the  lofty  mountains  of  Hungary.  Leaves  three 
or  four  inches  long,  fmooth.  Stalk  fix  inches  high,  fmooth, 
except  juft  below  the  flower.  Calyx  clothed  with  rigid 
blackilh  hairs.  Corolla  orange-coloured.  Seed-down  feflile, 
feathery.  It  differs  from  the  next  in  having  no  fcales  on  the 
Jlalh,  which  is  more  tumid  in  its  upper  part  ; very  fmooth 
leaves  ; and  a different-coloured  flower.  Willd. 

2.  A.  alp'itia.  Alpine  Hawk-bit.  Hoff.  Syn.  423. 
Willd.  n.  2.  (Leontodon  alpinum;  Jacq.  Auftr.  t.  93. 
L.  pyrenaicum  ; Gouan.  Illuftr.  55.  t.  22.  f.  1,2.  Hedyp- 
nois pyrenaica  ; Villars  Dauph.  v.  3.  78,  from  the  author. 
Picris  faxatilis  ; Allion.  Pedem.  v.  i.  211.  t.  14.  f.  4.  Ta- 
raxacum foliis  integris  dentatis,  calyce  hifpido,  pappo  plu- 
mofo  ; Hall.  Helvet.  ed.  i.  741.) — Stalk  radical,  folitary, 
fingle-flowered,  fcaly  ; flightly  tumid,  and  fomewhat  hairy, 
at  the  top.  Calyx  hilpid.  Leaves  lanceolate-oblong,  flightly 
toothed,  fomewhat  hairy. — Native  of  graffy  paftures,  on  the 
Alps  of  Aullria,  Switzerland,  Dauphiny,  and  Italy.  Haller 
found  it  on  mount  St.  Gotbard,  Schleicher  on  mount  Fouly, 
and  the  late  Mr.  Davall  on  St.  Bernard.  Our  fynonymof  Hal- 
ler’s firft  edition,  mifquoted  by  Willdenow,  refts  on  the  autho- 
rity of  Allioni.  We  do  not  find  the  plant  in  hisfubfequent  pub- 
lications. The  root  is  tuberous,  perennial,  with  long  fibres. 
Leaves  from  three  to  eight,  radical,  ftalked,  ereft,  obtufe,  two 
or  three  inches  long ; tapering  at  the  bafe  ; diftantly  toothed 
about  the  middle  or  lower  part  : rough,  with  lhaggy  fliort 
hairs,  particularly  about  their  rib  miA  footjlnlk  ; winch  latter 
is  fometimes  red  or  purple.  Flowerfhilk  from  three  to  ten 
inches  high,  flender,  credi,  bearing  a few  fcattered  linear 
fcales,  and  one  yellow  flower,  hardly  fo  big  as  our  common 
Dandelion,  whole  calyx-feales  are  narrow,  black  with 
fliaggy  hairs. 
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3.  A.  crocea.  SafFron-coloured  Hawk-bit.  Willd.  n.  3. 
(Leontodon  croceum;  Haenke  in  Jacq.  Coll.  v.  2.  16.) — 
“ Stalk  radical,  folitary,  fmgle -flowered,  flightly  fcaly  ; tu- 
mid and  hairy  above.  Calyx  hifpid.  Leaves  fmooth,  run- 
cinate,  with  a triangular  terminal  lobe.” — Gathered  by 
Haenke  on  the  alpine  heights  of  Judenberg,  in  Upper  Stiria, 
where  it  inhabits  dry,  open,  barren  paftures,  but  is  elfewhere 
rarely  to  be  feen.  This  is  faid  by  Willdenow  to  be  like 
the  preceding,  but  different  in  the  above-defcribed  figure  of 
its  leaves,  which  are  only  fometimes  hairy.  Flower  an  inch 
and  half,  or  two  inches,  in  diameter,  very  handfome,  and 
readily  diflinguifhed  from  all  the  furrounding  fpecies  of 
its  own  tribe,  by  its  colour,  which  is  that  of  tinfture  of 
faffron. 

4.  A.  hajlilis.  Shining  Spear -leaved  Hawk-bit.  Hoft. 
Syn.  423.  Willd.  n.  4.  Ait.  n.  i.  (Leontodon  haftile  ; 
Linn.  Sp.  PI.  1123.  Jacq.  Aullr.  t.  164.  L.  prothei- 
forme  B & C ; Villars  Dauph.  v.  3.  87.  Picris,  n.  26  ; 
Hall.  Helvet.  v.  i.  12.) — Stalks  radical,  fingle-flowered, 
fmooth  as  well  as  the  calyx.  Leaves  obovato-lanceolate, 
fmooth,  with  numerous  flightly  hooked  teeth — Native  of 
the  fouth  of  Europe  ; very  abundant  in  Switzerland.  The 
leaves  are  often  a foot  long,  tapering  at  the  bafe  into  purplifh, 
flat,  winged  footjlalks  ; their  furface  fmooth,  even,  and  fome- 
what  glaucous ; their  margin  cut  into  many  deep,  acute, 
triangular  teeth,  partly  hooked  backward.  Stalls  feveral, 
round,  very  fmooth,  glaucous,  very  rarely  divided,  twelve 
or  eighteen  inches  high.  Flower  bright  yellow,  an  inch  and 
half  wide,  with  fcarcely  any  perceptible  hairs  on  the  calyx ; 
drooping  when  in  bud.  Sometimes  the  jlower-Jlalks  bear  a 
few  hnear  dillant  fcales. 

5.  A.  duhia.  Doubtful  Hawk-bit.  Willd.  n.  5. — 
“ Stalk  fingle-flowered,  radical,  nearly  naked ; hairy,  as 
well  as  the  calyx,  above.  Leaves  lanceolate,  toothed  at  the 
bafe,  flightly  clothed  with  forked  hairs.” — Communicated 
to  Willdenow  by  Hoppe,  from  the  Saltzburg  alps,  under 
the  above  name,  which  feems  to  us  but  too  well  applied. 
We  have  not  indeed  feen  a fpecimen  of  this  plant.  Willde- 
now defcribes  it  as  intermediate  between  the  laft  and  A.  htf- 
pida.  The  jlalhs  are  moftly  furniflied  with  one  fmall  fcale, 
and  are  tumid  under  the  Jlower,  whofe  calyx,  as  well  as  the 
upper  part  of  the  ftalk,  are  befet  with  fhort  forked  hairs. 
The  leaves  feem  fmooth  at  firfl;  fight,  but  bear  fcattered, 
white,  forked  hairs. 

6.  A.  tuberofa.  Knotty-rooted  Hawk-bit.  Willd.  n.  6. 

Ait.  n.  2.  Sm.  FI.  Grsec.  Sibth.  t.  797,  unpubl.  (Leon- 
todon tuberofum  ; Linn.  Sp.  PI.  1123.  Dens  leonis  bul- 
bofus  ; Ger.  Em.  290.  Chondrilla  altera  Diofcoridis,  &c.; 
Lob.  Ic.  232.) — Stalks  radical,  fingle-flowered,  naked, 
fomewhat  hairy.  Calyx  hairy.  Leaves  pinnatifid,  runci- 
nate,  fomewhat  lyrate,  rough  with  forked  hairs.  Root  of 
many  ovate  tapering  knobs. — Native  of  the  fouth  of  Eu- 
rope and  the  Levant  ; very  common  in  the  fandy  meadows 
of  Greece,  Cyprus,  and  Zante.  The  modern  Greeks  name 
it  f'aJRi,  or  rad'^ ; and  it  may  be,  as  fome  old  botanifts 
have  thought,  the  Ihpa  of  Diofcorides,  but  this  is 

hard  to  determine.  The  perennial  root  is  a clufter  of  fefiile 
ovate  knobs,  above  an  inch  long,  tapering  into  radicles. 
Leaves  numerous,  fpreading,  dark  green,  obtufe,  either 
Amply  runcinate,  with  a large  terminal  lobe,  or  deeply, 
fometimes  interruptedly,  pinnatifid,  and  bluntly  toothed. 
Flower-jlalks  feveral,  a fpan  high,  afcending,  flriated,  more 
or  lefs  hairy;  purple,  like  thsfootjialls,  at  their  bafe.  Ca- 
lyx flender,  with  acute  fcales.  Flowers  above  an  inch  wide, 
full  yellow  ; red  underneath. 

7.  A.  incana.  Hoary  Hawk-bit.  Scop.  Cam.  v.  2. 
II3.  Willd.  n.  7.  Ait.  n.  3.  (Hieracium  incanum ; 


Jacq.  Auftr.  t.  287.  Linn.  Sp.  PI.  ed.  i.  799.  H.  fextum 
montanum ; Cluf.  Hift.  v.  2.  141.  Ger.  Em.  302.  Leon- 
todon hifpidum  /3  ; Lmn.  Sp.  PI.  ed.  2.  1124.) — Stalks  ra- 
dical, fingle-flowered,  almoft  naked,  hoary  as  well  as  the 
calyx.  Leaves  lanceolate,  eredt,  very  minutely  and  fparingly 
toothed,  hoary  with  ftarry  hairs. — Found  on  hills  and  moun- 
tains in  Germany,  Switzerland,  Carniola  and  France.  The 
root  is  long  and  woody,  divided  at  the  crown,  where  its  bears 
feveral  tufts  of  ftraight,  upright,  more  or  lefs  acute,  very 
hoary,  leaves,  tapering  at  the  bafe,  from  three  to  five  inches 
long,  with  a few  little,  marginal,  glandular  teeth.  Stalls 
often  folitary  in  each  tuft,  a foot  high,  fwelling  at  the  top. 
Flowers  light  yellow,  an  inch  and  a half  broad.  Calyx- 
fcales  narrow,  acute.  The  uniformly  entire  leaves,  though 
befet  with  a few  glandular  teeth,  and  the  ftrufture  of  moft 
other  parts,  when  minutely  examined,  render  this  plant  fuf- 
ficiently  diftinft  from  A.  hifpida,  hereafter  defcribed,  with 
which  Linnaeus  fubfequently  confounded  it  as  a variety. 

8.  A.  Taraxaci.  Dandelion-leaved  Hawk-bit.  Willd. 
n.  8.  Ait.  n.  4.  Compend.  FI.  Brit.  n.  3.  (Hedypnois 
Taraxaci  ; Villars  Dauph.  v.  3.  80.  t.  26.  FI.  Brit.  825. 
Engl.  Bot.  t.  1109.  Hieracium  Taraxaci ; Linn.  Sp.  PI. 
1125.  Retz.  Obf.  fafc.  4.  30.  t.  2.  Lightf.  Scot.  435. 
Picris  n.  27  ; Hall.  Hift.  v.  i.  12.  P.  Taraxaci ; Allion. 
Ped.  V.  I.  211.  t.  31.  f.  i.)— Stalks  radical,  moftly  fingle- 
flowered  ; tumid  and  hairy  at  the  top.  Leaves  fmooth,  with 
recurved  teeth.  Calyx  hairy — Native  of  watery  paftures 
on  the  loftieft  mountains  of  Lapland,  Scotland,  Wales, 
Switzerland,  Savoy,  and  Dauphiny,  flowering  in  July  or 
Auguft.  Root  abrupt,  with  long  lateral  Ample  fibres.  Herb 
very  variable  in  the  breadth  of  its  leaves,  as  well  as  the  num- 
ber, height  and  luxuriance  of  its  jlower-Jlalls-  The  former 
are  either  lanceolate,  and  almoft  linear,  or  fpatulate  and 
obovate,  iharp  or  blunt,  from  two  to  four  inches  long,  with 
fhaUow  or  very  deep,  always  runcinate,  teeth.  The  latter 
are  afcending  or  ereft,  folitary  or  in  pairs,  fometimes,  though 
rarely,  divided,  naked  or  furnifhed  with  a few  linear  fcales, 
fhaggy  with  black  hairs  at  the  top,  as  is  likewife  the  broad 
and  thick  calyx.  Flowers  an  inch  broad,  or  more,  of  a full 
yellow,  with  brownifh  terminal  feet.  Germen  furmounted 
with  a taper  neck,  like  a ftalk,  but  as  the  feed  fwells,  this 
appearance  vanifhes,  and  the  feathery  down  is  truly  feffile. 
Receptacle  naked.  Willdenow  juftly  remarks,  that  Gouan’s 
fynonym  is  mifapplied  to  this  fpecies  in  the  FI.  Brit.  We 
have  now  quoted  it  more  correftly  under  our  fecond  A.  alpina, 
to  which  fome  of  the  flender  varieties  of  the  prefent  bear  a 
great  refemblance.  Solander,  as  well  as  Linnasus,  thought 
this  plant  a mule  between  Hieracium  alpinum  and  Leontodon 
Taraxacum,  merely  becaufe  its  Jlowers  refembled  one,  and 
its  leaves  the  other.  The  generic  charafter  differs  from 
both. 

9.  A.  autumnalis.  Autumnal  Hawk-bit.  Hoffm.  Germ, 
for  1791.  274.  Willd.  n.  9.  Ait.  n.  5.  Compend.  FI. 
Brit.  n.  4.  (Hedypnois  autumnalis;  FI.  Brit.  n.  4.' 
Engl.  Bot.  t.  830.  Leontodon  autumnale  ; Linn.  Sp.  PI. 
1123.  Hieracium  minus;  Fuchs  Hift.  320.  H.  minus, 
five  leporinum  ; Ger.  Em.  296.) — Stalks  radical,  branched  ; 
their  ultimate  divifions  fcaly.  Leaves  lanceolate,  toothed, 
or  pinnatifid,  fmoothifli. — Native  of  meadows  and  paftures 
throughout  Europe,  flowering  in  autumn  ; very  common 
in  Britain.  The  root  is  abrupt,  with  very  long  and  co- 
pious fibres.  Leaves  numerous,  varioufly  and  unequally 
pinnatifid,  or  merely  toothed,  rarely  a little  rough  or  fliaggy, 
oblique,  or  fomewhat  ferpentine,  in  their  general  form  or 
pofition.  General Jlalls  one  or  more,  a foot  or  two  in  height, 
fpreading,  curved  and  zigzag,  alternately  branched,  not 
quite  without  pubefcence,  terminating  in  a few  long  fcaly 

partial 
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partial JlaJhs,  wliich  are  hollow,  and  each  contains  a peculiar 
tuft  of  very  white  cotton,  remarked  by  the  Rev.  Mr.  Holme. 
Calyx,  and  top  of  each  ^ftalk,  a little  downy.  Flowers 
bright  lemon-coloured,  hardly  an  inch  broad,  often  reddilh 
on  the  outfide.  Seeds  flender,  all  crowned  with  feflile 
feathery  down.  Sometimes  the  Jlowcrs  are  proliferous,  like 
the  Hen-and-chicken  Daify. 

10.  A.  crlfpa.  Curled  Hawk-bit.  Willd.  n.  lo.  Ait. 
n.  6.  (Leontodon  crifpum  ; Villars  Dauph.  v.  3.  84.  t.  25. 
Hieracium  alterum  faxatile  montanurn  ; Column.  Ecphr. 
244.  t.  243.  H.  parvum  hirtum,  caule  aphyllo,  crifpum 
ubi  ficcatum  ; Bauh.  Hid.  v.  2.  1038.) —Stalks  radical, 
almoil  naked,  fmgle-flowered,  hairy  as  well  as  the  calyx. 
Leaves  with  various  divaricated  teeth  and  fegments,  rough 
with  denfe  three-forked  hairs.  Seeds  with  a rough  elong- 
ated beak. — Native  of  rocks  in  Dauphiny,  Switzerland, 
and  Italy. — The  root  is  faid  to  be  very  long,  thruiling  itfelf 
deep  into  the  fcarcely  vifible  clefts  of  large  rocks,  and  fend- 
ing forth  many  long,  fimple,  lateral  fibres.  Leaves  nu- 
merous, in  denfe  fpreading  tufts,  from  two  to  four  inches, 
Columna  fays  more  than  fix,  in  length,  pinnatifid  in  a rather 
lyrate  manner,  fome  of  their  fegments  or  teeth  turned 
various  ways,  efpecially,  as  J.  Bauhin  obferves,  when  dry  ; 
they  are  denfely  clothed,  on  both  fides,  with  prominent 
hairs,  whole  peculiarly  white  tips  have  three  or  more 
fpreading  forks  or  points.  Floiver-Jlalhs  afccnding,  a fpan 
high,  furrowed,  bearing  a few  linear  fcales  near  the  top. 
Flower  full  an  inch  broad.  Seeds  uniform,  each  terminating 
in  a long,  tapering,  brown,  minutely  rough  beak,  which 
looks  like  a ftalk  to  the  denfe  feathery  down.  This  fpecies 
comes  very  near  the  following,  but  appears  to  be  effen- 
tially  diftinguilhed  by  the  beak  of  the  feeds.  Villars  con- 
founds its  fynonyms  with  thofe  of  A.  hlrta,  which  differs 
very  materially  in  having  a fcaly  fiiort  crown  to  its  mar- 
ginal feeds,  as  will  hereafter  be  defcribed. 

11.  A.  htfplda.  Rough  Hawk-bit.  Willd.  n.  ii. 
Ait.  n.  7.  Compend.  FI.  Brit.  n.  i.  (Hedypnoishifpida; 
FI.  Brit.  n.  i.  Engl.  Bot.  t.  554.  Leontodon  hifpidum  ; 
Linn.  Sp.  PI.  1124.  Curt.  Lond.  fafc.  5.  t.  56.  FI.  Dan. 
t.  862.  Hieracium  dentis  leonis  folio,  hirfutum  ; Ger. 
Em.  303.) — Stalks  radical,  naked,  iingle-flowered.  Leaves 
with  reverfed  teeth,  rough.  Florets  hairy  at  their  orifice  ; 
glandular  at  the  tip.  Seeds  fcarcely  beaked. — Very  com- 
mon in  meadows,  paftures,  and  wafte  ground,  throughout 
Europe,  from  Sweden  to  Greece,  flowering  in  fummer. 
The  root  is  tapering,  zigzag,  long  and  flender.  Leaves  ob- 
long, more  or  lefs  deeply  toothed,  or  in  fome  meafure  pin- 
natifid, their  teeth  acute,  pointing  downwards  ; they  are 
much  lefs  denfely  hairy  than  thofe  of  the  lail,  their  hairs 
generally  Amply  forked  only  ; but  we  are  aware  of  the  un- 
certainty of  this  charafter.  Stalls  feveral,  upright,  llriated, 
clothed  with  fimilar  hairs.  Flowers  drooping  while  in  bud  ; 
afterwards  ere£t,  bright  yellow,  an  inch  and  half  broad. 
CaLx  hairy  ; its  outer  fcales  lax  and  fcattered.  Florets 
with  a tuft  of  long  yellow  ereft  hairs,  at  the  top  of  their 
tube  externally  ; their  fummit  terminates  in  five  teeth,  at 
the  back  of  each  of  which  Mr.  Sowerby  firlh  detedted  a 
fmall  triangular  duller  of  brown  glands.  Thefe  two  cha- 
radlers  ferve  admirably  to  diilinguifh  the  prefent  fpecies 
from  every  other  Britifli  one,  but  the  firil  of  them,  if  not  the 
other,  is  found  in  A.  crlfpa.  The  feeds  however  have  not 
near  fo  long  a beak  as  in  that  fpecies,  and  they  differ  from 
A.  hlrta  in  being  all  uniformly  furniflied  with  a feathery 
crown.  It  is  curious  to  trace  an  aflertion  of  the  feed-down 
being  ftalked  in  this  fpecies,  publiflied  by  Willdenow,  taken 
from  Haller,  on  the  authority  of  Reichard.  On  turning  to 
Haller,  n.  25,  we  find  he  trulled  to  Berkhey,  v,'ho,  in  his 


Flores  Compofitl,  t.  6.  f.  lO,  has  figured  a feed,  fuppofed  to 
belong  to  the  plant  before  us.  On  examination  however  its 
crown  proves  to  confift  of  fimple,  not  feathery,  rays,  and 
therefore  it  has  nothing  to  do  with  any  Apargla.  We  men- 
tion this  circumflance,  to  fhew  the  mifchief  of  taking  things 
for  granted  ; not  only  in  botanical  criticifm,  but  any  other 
inquiry  of  the  human  mind. 

12.  A.  hlrta.  Deficient  Hawk -bit.  Hoffm.  Germ,  for 

1791.  274.  Compend.  FI.  Brit.  n.  2.  (Tlufincia  hirta  ; 
Roth.  Catal.  v.  i.  98.  Willd.  Sp.  PI.  v.  3.  1554.  Ait. 
Hort.  Kew.  v.  4.  447.  Hedypnois  hirta  ; FI.  Brit.  n.  2. 
Engl.  Bot.  t.  555.  Leontodon  hirtum  ; Linn.  Sp.  PI.  1 123. 
Curt.  Lond.  fafc.  6.  t.  59.  Rhagadiolus  n.  7 ; Hall.  Hilt. 
V.  I.  5,  with  fome  doubtful  fynonyms.) — Stalks  radical, 
naked,  fingle -flowered.  Leaves  toothed,  rough.  Calyx 

nearly  fmooth.  Outer  row  of  feeds  dellitute  of  down. — ■ 
Native  of  gravelly  heaths  and  wafle  ground  throughout 
Europe.  Dr.  Sibthorp  gathered  it,  along  with  our  violets 
and  primrofes,  in  Arcadia.  Mr.  Curtis  obferves  that  this 
fpecies  feldom  occurs  on  the  fame  fpot  with  the  preceding, 
of  which  Mr.  Hudfon  made  it  a variety.  Other  botanills 
have  found  great  difficulty  in  diftinguifliing  them  under  all 
their  various  appearances,  whilfl  Haller,  and  more  recently 
Roth  and  Willdenow,  have  feparated  them  generically. 
Linnaeus  thought  the  fimple  hairs  of  the  plant  before  us 
afforded  a good  mark  ; but  this  is  fallacious.  The  herbage 
of  both  is  nearly  the  fame,  or  at  leafl  their  varieties  clofely 
approach  each  other.  The  flowers  of  both  droop  in  the 
bud,  but  thofe  of  A.  hlrta  are  the  fmallell  ; their  florets 
orange  beneath,  dellitute  of  hairs  about  the  orifice,  and  of 
glands  at  the  fummit.  The  moll  elfential  difference  of  all 
is  found  in  the  feeds  of  the  circumference,  which  have  no 
feathery  down,  but  inllead  thereof  a crown  of  Ihort  jagged 
fcales.  The  root  is  abrupt,  or  bitten  off,  not  tapering. 

13.  A.  annua.  Annual  Hawk-bit.  (Thrincia  hifpida  ; 
Roth.  Catal.  v.  i.  99.  Willd.  Sp.  PI.  v.  3.  1555.  Hyo- 
feris  taraxacoides  ; Villars  Dauph.  v.  3.  166.  t.  25,  ex- 
cluding the  fynonyms. ) — Stalks  radical,  naked,  fingle- 
flowered.  Leaves  lanceolate,  toothed,  rough  with  forked 
hairs.  Calyx  hoary  and  hifpid.  Outer  row  of  feeds  def- 
titute  of  down  : thofe  of  the  diflc  beaked. — Native  of  Spain 
and  France,  in  fandy  ground.  The  annual  fibrous  root  dif- 
tinguilhes  this  from  all  the  other  known  fpecies,  and  efpe- 
cially from  the  laft,  with  which  the  Ihort  crown  of  its  outer 
row  of  feeds  agrees.  The  reft  of  the  feeds  however  are 
elongated  at  the  fummit  into  a flender  beak,  which  elevates 
the  feathery  down,  as  on  a longilh  ftalk,  but  is  not  really 
fuch.  The  rough  and  hoary  calyx,  and  the  brighter  green 
of  the  leaves,  are  furtlier  differences.  The  name  of  hlfplda 
being  preoccupied,  fee  fp.  11,  we  are  obliged  to  feleft  a new 
one  for  the  prefent  fpecies. 

14.  A.  Villarfil.  Villarfian  Hawk-bit.  Willd.  n.  12. 
(Leontodon  hirtum;  Villars  Dauph.  82.  t.  25,  excluding 
the  fynonyms.) — “Stalks  radical,  naked,  fingle-flowered, 
nearly  fmooth  as  well  as  the  calyx.  Leaves  deeply  toothed, 
or  pinnatifid,  rough  with  fimple  awlfliaped  briftles.” — • 
Native  of  dry  funny  rocks  in  Dauphiny.  Willdenow,  who 
had  a dried  fpecimen,  fays  the  leaves  are  hoary  with  co- 
pious white  hairs.  We  have  not  feen  the  plant,  nor  dare 
we  attempt  any  illuftration  of  it  ; Villars  having  fo  con- 
founded various  fynonyms  under  this  and  his  Leontodon  pro- 
thelforme,  p.  87.  t.  24,  that,  even  with  fome  of  his  fpcci- 
mens  before  us,  the  defcriptions  arc  not  fatisfaftory. 

15.  A.  caiicafica.  Caucafian  Hawk-bit.  Marfch.  a 

Bieberft.  Caucaf.  v.  2.  247 “ Stalk  radical,  fingle-flow- 

ered, fmooth.  Calyx  hairy.  Leaves  runcinate,  rough, 
fparingly  clothed  with  fimple  depreffed  hairs.”-— Native  ol 
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grafly  paftures  on  the  Caucafian  alps,  flowering  in  Auguft 
and  September.  Root  perennial,  abrupt.  Leaves  with 
triangulai',  nearly  entire  lobes  pointing  backward,  be- 
fprinkled  on  the  upper  fide  with  decumbent  hairs,  fo 
fparingly  that  they  feem  altogether  fmooth.  Stalk  longer 
than  the  leaves,  ftriated,  naked  except  a minute  fcale  c«-  two  ; 
a little  tumid  and  downy  under  the  calyx,  which  is  blackifli, 
though  hifpid  with  whitifh  hairs.  Flower  of  a full  yellow'. 
Seeds  fmooth  to  the  naked  eye  ; their  down  feffile,  feathery. 
This  plant  has  the  habit  and  ftature  of  yl,  hifpida,  n.  ii, 
but  differs  in  the  want  of  hairs  on  x\\tjlalk,  as  well  as  in  the 
form  and  pofition  of  the  pubefcence  of  the  foliage. 

1 6.  A.  coronopfolia.  Bucks-horn-leaved  Hawk-bit. 
Willd.  n.  13.  (Leontodon  coronopifolium  ; Desfont. 
Atlant.  V.  2.  229.  t.  214.) — Stalks  radical,  fingle-flow- 
ered,  fcaly,  fhorter  than  the  leaves,  hairy  as  well  as  the 
calyx.  Leaves  pinnatifid,  with  blunt  lobes,  rough  w'ith 

forked  hairs Native  of  the  fandy  deferts  of  Barbary,  near 

Cafsa.  The  whole  plant  is  rough  with  branched  hairs. 
Leaves  three  or  four  inches  long,  Tpreading  on  the  ground, 
unequally,  but  ratlier  regularly,  pinnatifid.  Stalks  feveral, 
afeending,  an  inch  or  two  high.  Flowers  yellow,  an  inch 
broad. 

17.  A.  htfpantca.  Spanifh  Hawk-bit.  Willd.  n.  14. 
Marfch.  a Bieberft.  Caucaf.  v.  2.  248.  (Leontodon  hif- 
pidum  ; Cavan.  Ic.  v.  2.  39.  t.  149,  excluding  the  fy- 
nonym. )-:— Stems  leafy,  moftly  fingle-flowered,  hairy  as  well 
as  the  calyx.  Leaves  oblong-lanceolate,  toothed  or  pinna- 

tilid,  rough,  with  forked  hairs Native  of  hilly  fituations 

in  Spain,  flowering  the  beginning  of  May.  Frequent  alfo 
in  Tauria.  This,  as  Willdenow  remarks,  differs  as  much 
as  poflible  from  A.  hifpida.  The  whole  herb  is  even  more 
rough  or  brillly  than  that  fpecies.  Stems  fix  inches  high, 
furnifhed  with  lanceolate  fcales,  accompanied  by  fome  ob- 
long, obtufe,  entire  or  toothed,  leaves,  an  inch  or  inch  and 
half  long.  The  radical  leaves  are  more  numerous  and  longer, 
tapering  at  the  bafe,  gradually  dilated  upward,  bluntly 
toothed,  or  in  fome  degree  pinnatifid.  Flowers  terminal, 
folitary,  pale  yellow,  nearly  an  inch  and  half  broad. 
Calyx  with  numerous  long,  narrow,  very  hairy  fcales.  The 
hairs  of  the  flem  and  other  parts  are  white,  fometimes 
forked. 

18.  A.  afpera.  Branching  Rough  Hawk-bit.  “ Waldft. 
et  Kitaib.  Hung.  v.  2.  114.  t.  no.”  Willd.  n.  15.  Ait. 
n.  8.  — Stem  leafy,  fomewhat  branched,  hairy.  Calyx 
fmooth.  Leaves  lanceolate,  runcinate,  hairy,  with  forked 
briftles. — Native  of  rocky  woods  in  Hungary,  near  the 
baths  of  Hercules.  Very  nearly  akin  to  the  laft,  but  the 
more  branchingy?f?n,  runcinate  leaves,  and  fmooth  very  clofe- 
prefled  fcales  of  the  calyx,  fringed  at  the  edges  only,  not  lax 
and  hairy,  appear  fufficient,  as  Willdenow  thinks,  to  dif- 
tinguifli  this  fpecies. 

19.  A.Jirigofa.  Brlflly  Haw'k-bit.  Marfch.  a Bieberft. 
Caucaf.  v.  2.  249.  (Scorzonera  afperrima  ; Willd.  Sp. 
PI.  V.  3.  1507.  S.  hifpida;  Forflc.  iEgypt.-Arab.  215.) — 
“ Stem  leafy,  hifpid,  bearing  one  or  two  flowers.  Calyx 
hoary  ; the  margin  and  keel  of  its  fcales  fringed  with 
briftles.  Leaves  lanceolate,  toothed,  hifpid,  with  forked 
hairs.  Seeds  rough.” — Native  of  dry  open  places  in  Ibe- 
ria, and  the  eaftern  part  of  Caucafus,  flowering  in  June. 
Forflcall  found  it  at  Eftac,  near  Marfeilles.  We  have  al- 
ready deferibed  this  under  the  article  Scorzonera,  n.  32. 
The  able  author  of  the  Flora  Taurico-Caucafica  fays,  “ the 
leaves  and  Jlems  are  extremely  hifpid  ; the  cAyx  only  hoary, 
except  the  edges  and  keels  of  the  fcales.  Stems  bearing 
one  or  two  leaves,  and  from  one  to  three  flowers,  like  A.hif- 
panica.  Florets  pale  yellow  ; the  outermoft  purple  beneath. 


Seeds  brown,  linear,  tapering  much  at  the  top,  as  in  the 
Scorzonera;  they  are  rough  with  minute  prominent  points. 
Down  feathery.  The  habit  of  this  plant,  and  its  affinity  to 
A.  hifpanica,  n.  17,  and  incana,  n.  7,  make  it  rather  an 
Apargiat\\pwd.  Scorzonera.'”  We  have  feen  no  fpecimen.  The 
regularly  imbricated  membranous-edged  fcales  of  the  calyx 
in  the  latter,  and  the  naked  tips  of  its  feed-down,  are  fuf- 
ficient indications  of  that  genus,  and  if  not  found  in  the 
prefent  plant,  there  can  be  no  doubt  upon  the  fubjeeft  ; but 
of  this  we  are  left  in  ignorance. 

20.  A.  variegata.  Party-coloured  Hawk-bit.  Willd. 
n.  16.  (Hieracium  variegatum  ; Lamarck  Didd.  v.  2. 
362.) — Stem  nearly  leaflefs,  fomewhat  branched,  lhaggy. 
Radical  leaves  oblong,  ftrongly  toothed,  hairy  towards  the 
edges.  Calyx-fcales  fpatulate,  flat  ; downy  at  the  bafe  and 
margin — Gathered  by  Commerfon  at  Monte  Video.  The 
root  feems  rather  woody.  Stems  feveral,  fix  inches  high, 
each  terminating  in  one  large  yellow  or  orange -coloured 
flower,  and  bearing  feveral  linear  acute  fcales,  with  the  rudi- 
ments of  branches  ; but  we  find  none  of  the  pinnatifid  ftem- 
leaves  mentioned  in  Lamarck.  The  numerous  radical  leaves 
are  tw'o  inches  long,  tapering  at  the  bafe,  bluutifli,  with 
coarfe  blunt  unequal  teeth,  green,  not  hoary  ; ftiaggy  with 
Ample  briftly  hairs  about  the  margin  and  mid-rib  on  both 
fides.  The  dilated,  obtufe,  fmooth  fcales  of  the  calyx  arc- 
more  regularly  and  copioufly  imbricated  than  ufual  in  this 
genus,  and  are  prettily  variegated  with  white  marginal  cot- 
tony down.  The  feed-down  is  feathery,  but  of  the  feeds  or 
receptacle  we  can  fee  nothing. 

21.  A.  hieracioides.  Corymbofe  Hawk-bit.  Willd. 
n.  17. — “Stem  branched  at  the  top,  hairy.  Leaves  ob- 
long-lanceolate, hairy,  toothed.  Hairs  forked.” — Native 
of  Galatia.  Willdenow,  who  had  a dried  fpecimen,  de- 
feribes  this  plant  as  refembling  Hieracium  murorum.  The 
flem  is  ere£l.  Leaves  feflile,  an  inch  and  a half  long. 

Flower-flalks  fcaly  and  hairy.  Down  feflile,  feathery. 
Receptacle  naked. 

THRINIUM-Gild.  See  TEiNiUM-Gi/</. 

THRIO,  Sptx,  in  Antiquity,  a feftival  in  honour  of 
Apollo. 

THRIPS,  in  Natural  Hiflory,  a name  ufed  among  the 
ancients  to  exprefs  a fort  of  worm  hatched  from  the  egg 
of  a beetle ; which,  while  in  the  worm-ftate,  eats  its  way 
into  wood,  and  forms  cells  and  cavities  in  it  of  various 
fliapes,  and  in  various  direftions,  often  refembling  the 
figures  of  letters  or  other  things,.  See  Enxylon. 

The  ancient  Greeks  are  faid  to  have  ufed  fmall  pieces  of 
the  wood  thus  eroded  in  particular  forms,  as  feals,  before 
the  engraving  of  thefe  utenfils  was  invented  ; and  indeed 
they  muft  very  well  have  ferved  this  purpofe,  fmee  it  is 
fcarcely  poflibly  to  conceive  how  one  of  thefe  pieces  of  cor- 
roded wood  ftiould  be  counterfeited,  or  the  impreffion 
imitated. 

Lucian  mentions  his  marking  his  olives  with  a fignature 
of  one  of  thefe  pieces  of  wood  gi'eatly  eroded,  and  ufes 
the  word  thrips,  not  as  the  name  of  the  animal,  but  of 
the  piece  of  wood  eroded  by  it.  Theophraftus,  Pliny, 
and  Ariftotle,  alfo  ufe  the  fame  expreflion  ; and  we  find 
that  the  w’ord  thrips  was  as  frequently  ufed  to  fignify 
the  pieces  of  wood  eroded,  as  the  animal  which  eroded 
them. 

Thrips,  in  the  Linnaan  Syftem  of  Zoology,  is  a genus  of 
the  order  of  Hemiptera,  the  chai'adfers  of  which  are,  that  the 
roftrum  is  obfolete,  being  hidden  within  the  mouth  ; the  an» 
tennae  filiform,  and  as  long  as  the  thorax ; the  body  ftender, 
and  of  equal  thicknefs  ; the  abdomen  rcfloxible,  and  often 
bent  upwards ; the  fo>ur  wings  extended,  incumbent,  nar- 
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row,  and  crofling  one  another  at  fonte  diftance  from  their 
bafe.  The  thrips  has  fix  feet,  and  the  tarfus  of  each  foot 
has  only  two  articulations.  Gmelin  enumerates  the  follow* 
ing  eleven 

Species. 

Paradoxa.  Brown,  with  abbreviated  wings,  and  antennjE 
peftinate,  fiffile  and  filiform.  Found  in  China,  but  Gmelin 
doubts  whether  it  be  of  this  genus. 

Physapus.  With  glaucous  elytra  or  Ihell-wings,  and 
black  body.  Found  frequently  on  flowers  in  Europe. 

Minutissima.  With  glaucous  elytra  and  body,  and 
brown  eyes.  Found  as  the  former. 

JuNiPERiNA.  With  fnowy  elytra  and  brown  body. 
Found  in  the  galls  of  the  juniper. 

Ulmi.  Black,  with  fnowy  ciliated  wings,  and  acumi- 
nated anus.  Found  gregarious  on  the  bark  of  the  elm. 

UrtiCjE.  Yellow,  vvith  whitifii  elytra.  Found  folitar)’’ 
on  the  leaves  of  the  nettle,  vine,  and  hazle. 

Fasciata.  With  elytra  banded  with  white  and  black, 
and  brown  body.  Found  on  flowers  in  Europe. 

Fusca.  Blackifh,  with  glaucous  elytra.  Found  in 
Denmark  : the  female  probably'fafciated  ? 

Obscura.  Yellowifli,  with  palifh  elytra,  and  eyes  and 
wings  of  the  abdomen  black.  Found  in  Denmark. 

Rufa.  Red.  Found  on  the  fpikes  of  wheat;  if  it  be 
not  the  larva  of  the  minutiflima. 

Variegata.  Variegated.  Found  on  flax. 

The  thrips  is  highly  injurious  and  deftruftive  to  many 
forts  of  fine  fruited  trees,  but  particularly  fo  to  thofe  of 
the  grape  or  vine  kind.  The  bell  and  moll  effeftual  means 
of  preventing  its  mifehievous  effedls,  in  fuch  cafes,  is  pro- 
bably that  of  frequent  good  wafliing  of  the  trees  with  com- 
mon water,  by  the  engine  or  otherwfife.  It  has  lately  been 
advifed  that  this  fliould  be  done  every  evening,  as,  when 
performed  in  the  heat  of  the  fun,  the  vines  are  materially 
injured.  Indeed  all  fuch  trees  fhould,  it  is  fuppofed,  be 
well  waflied  every  evening,  until  the  berries  begin  to  colour, 
whether  infefted  with  infefts  or  not,  but  efpecially  in  the 
former  ftate  ; after  which  it  is  to  be  wholly  difeon- 
tinued. 

Where  there  is  a negledl  of  wafliing  the  trees  in  this  or 
fome  other  way,  the  thrips,  for  the  moll  part,  makes  its  ap- 
pearance. In  fuch  cafes,  thefe  infefts  may  without  much 
difficulty  be  dellroyed  by  the  fumigation  of  tobacco  and 
damp  hay  ; the  plants  or  trees  being  well  waffied  after  it 
by  pure  water. 

The  nuhite-bug  is  another  infeft  which  is  often  very 
hurtful  to  peach-trees  and  vines  in  forcing-houfes ; and 
the  caufe  of  which  is  believed  to  be  much  owing  to  the 
trees  not  being  daily  properly  wuiflied  in'  the  above  manuer. 
Each  of  thefe  forts  of  trees  Hand  in  need  of  particular 
management  in  clearing  them  of  this  infeft. 

The  Ironvn-hug  too  occafionally  makes  its  appearance 
on,  and  is  hurtful  to  peach-trees  in  fuch  fituations,  efpe- 
cially when  they  are  fliaded,  or  approach  near  the  flues  of 
the  houfes.  Proper  wafliing  of  the  trees,  in  thefe  cafes, 
with  lime-water,  in  the  v, 'inter  feafon  ; and  fyringing  them 
with  it  as  foon  as  the  leaves  have  fallen  off,  are  often  very 
cffedlual  in  removing  fuch  infedls. 

The  green-Jly  is  alfo  very  dellruclive  to  peach-trees,  efpe- 
cially vrhen  in  the  forcing  Hate,  Thefe  are  the  moll  effec- 
tually dellroyed  by  means  of  well  wafhing  the  trees  daily  m 
a regular  manner,  after  the  w'ork  of  forcing  is  begun.  It  is 
the  common  pradlice  of  moll  gardeners  to  difeontinue  fuch 
wafhings  as  foon  as  the  flowers  begin  to  make  tlieir  appear- 
ance, but  others  have  lately  continued  them  with  fuppofed 
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advantage,  and  not  found  them  to  prevent  the  fruit  from 
fetting.  If  any  flies  of  this  fort  prefent  themfelves,  they 
may  be  kept  under  by  proper  watering  or  wafliing,  as  above, 
and  by  carefully  picking  off  the  firft  buds  on  which  they 
appear,  which  is  found  to  prevent  them  from  breeding, 
and  to  r'^nder  the  ufe  of  tobacco-fmoke  uiineceffary.  Fu- 
migations of  this  fubilance  are,  however,  fometimes  bene- 
ficial in  thefe  cafes  in  removing  the  vermin. 

This  and  the  blue-jly  too  are  often  very  injurious  to  plum- 
trees,  efpecially  after  they  have  been  afft  fled  with  the  honey- 
dew.  The  manner  of  getting  rid  of  them  in  fuch  cafes, 
which  has  lately  been  recommended,  is  that  of  watering 
the  trees  in  a plentiful  manner  two  or  three  times  a week, 
if  the  weather  be  dry  ; and  during  the  continuance  of  the 
above  fort  of  dew  upon  the  trees,  preparing  the  water  with 
a little  common  fait  and  the  fluid  part  of  a good  portion 
of  broom  that  has  been  boiled.  This  mixture,  it  is  faid, 
effedlually  kills  the  flies,  while  it  does  no  injury  to  the  trees, 
if  care  has  been  taken  not  to  ufe  too  large  a proportion  of 
fait.  This  pradlice  alfo  tehds  to  make  the  trees  ffioot 
ftronger,  and  to  hinder  fuch  infedls  from  breeding. 

There  is  another  infedl  which  has  lately  been  found  to 
be  greatly  injurious  to  apple  and  other  fruit  trees,  but 
which  is  yet  only  little  known  to  gardeners.  It  is  the 
Tortr'ix  'waberana,  which  may  be  feen  well  deferibed  in  the 
fecond  volume  of  the  “ Tranfactions  of  the  Horticultural 
Society  of  London.”  It  is  there  ftated  to  be  occafionally 
very  hurtful  to  fuch  trees,  not  only  in  the  larva  ftate,  but 
others  ; and  that  its  attacks  are  by  no  means  confined  to  the 
difeafed  parts  of  fuch  trees.  The  inieft  in  its  perfedl  Hate 
is  a fmall  moth,  which  is  very  abundant  in  gardens  and  fruit 
grounds. 

In  what  regards  the  means  of  removing  and  deftroyiiig 
fuch  infecls  when  their  attacks  become  injurious,  the  hints 
given  below  are  thrown  out.  The  firft  and  moft  eflential 
procefs  evidently  is,  it  is  thought,  to  cut  away  the  edges  of 
the  cankery  parts  where  they  are  chiefly  found,  making 
the  wound  fmooth,  and  covering  it  with  any  compofition 
likely  to  prevent  the  moth  from  depofiting  her  ova  or  eggs 
there  again.  One  precaution  is  neceflfary,  which  is  to  put 
into  boiling  water,  or  to  bury  at  a confiderable  depth,  the 
cut-out  pieces  of  decayed  bark  containing  the  larvae  ; 
which,  if  left  near  the  tree,  would  foon  crawl  from  their 
holes  or  other  places,  and  remount  it ; thus  defeating  the 
labour  of  the  horticulturalift,  who  often,  from  negleft- 
ing  a flight  additional  trouble,  lofes  the  benefit  of  more 
painful  exertions.  Where  the  larvae  are  found  to  have  in- 
finuated  themfelves  generally  into  the  rough  bark  of  old 
trees,  it  would  probably,  it  is  thought,  be  advifable  to 
ferape  off  the  whole  of  the  lifelefs  bark,  and  fuch  portions 
of  the  alburnum  as  are  injured,  as  fuggefted  by  Mr.  Knight 
on  another  occafion  ; a procefs  which,  there  can  be  no  doubt, 
it  is  faid,  would  be  advantageous  to  the  tree  in  other  re- 
fpetls,  as  pointed  out  by  the  above  writer.  And  where 
proje£ling  faw-duft-like  maifes  ffiew  that  the  larva  has  at- 
tacked even  fmootli-barked  trees,  the  infertion  of  a blunt 
pricker  into  the  hole  would  probably,  in  moll  cafes,  luffice 
to  deftroy  it,  and  do  lefs  injury  to  the  tree  than  fuffering  it 
to  attain  its  growth.  But  the  mode  which  is  moft  to  be 
recommended  in  tliis,  as  in  the  cafe  of  almoft  all  infedls 
hurtful  to  fruit  or  other  trees,  is,  it  is  faid,  to  deftroy  the 
moths-themfelves  by  colledling  them  from  off  the  trees,  or 
other  places,  during  the  fumrner  months,  which  might  be 
done  by  children  properly  diredled  and  provided  with  luit- 
able  means  for  the  purpofe,  or  in  otlier  ways.  The  deftruc- 
tion  of  every  female  motli,  before  the  depofition  of  its 
eggs,  may,  it  is  faid,  he  fairly  calculated  to  prevent  the 
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exilleuce  of  fome  hundreds  of  larvae  ; and  thus,  in  any 
garden  or  fruit-ground  not  in  the  neighbourhood  of  others, 
where  the  fame  methods  are  neglefted,  the  whole  race 
might,  it  is  fuppofed,  be  extirpated  in  a few  years. 

THRISSA,  in  Ichthyology,  the  name  given  by  the 
Greeks  and  by  the  modern  Latin  writers  to  the  fifh  which 
we  call  the  fhad,  or  the  mother  of  tlie  herrings. 

THRIVING,  in  Neat  Cattle,  a term  made  ufe  of  by 
graziers  and  other  ftock-farmers  to  fignify  the  property 
they  have  of  doing  well  on  the  food  they  confume,  or  of 
fattening  kindly,  in  contradiftinftion  to  that  of  a ftunted 
unthrifty  growth,  or  bad  fort  of  feeding.  It  is  moftly 
known  by  the  hides  or  coats  of  the  beads  having  a mel- 
lownefs  of  feel  in  handling  them,  with  a finenefs  and  fleek- 
nefs  in  their  appearance.  This  depends,  in  a very  great 
degree,  upon  the  pile  and  growth  of  the  coats,  for  the 
Ihorter  and  flecker  they  are,  the  more  thriving  the  beads  ; 
as,  on  the  contrary,  in  proportion  to  length  and  hardnefs, 
is  the  unthriftinefs  of  the  flock. 

A coarfe,  rough,  thick  hide  is  an  indication  too  of  hard- 
nefs of  flefh  in  beads ; while,  on  the  contrary,  finenefs  and 
clofenefs  of  grain  in  it,  give  the  feel  of  fine  texture  in  the 
hide. 

Thefe  circumdances  demand  great  attention  in  choodng 
neat  cattle  for  all  purpofes.  , 

Thriving  Drinhs,  fuch  drinks  as  are  prepared  and  given 
to  neat  cattle,  or  other  beads,  when  in  a low  unthrifty  date. 
They  are  modly  compofed  of  the  powders  of  different 
forts  of  aromatic  feeds,  fuch  as  thofe  of  anifeeds,  carraway 
feeds,  and  grains  of  paradife,  in  the  proportion  of  about 
two  ounces  of  each  : which  are  mixed  well  together  and 
put  into  a quart  of  warm  ale,  in  which  they  are  given  to 
the  beads ; or  of  fweet  fennel  feeds  and  cummin  feeds, 
each  two  ounces,  long  pepper,  ginger,  turmeric,  and  ele- 
campane, each  one  ounce,  mixed  together,  to  be  given  in 
the  fame  way  as  above,  to  which  fometimes  a little  frefli 
butter  and  treacle  or  coarfe  fugar  are  added.  Snake -root 
and  gentian  root,  ia  powder,  too,  are  fometimes  employed 
in  fuch  drinks. 

As  the  principal  effedl  of  fuch  drinhs,  for  the  mod  part, 
depends  upon  the  effential  oil  the  fubdances  may  contain, 
they  will  be  fomewhat  preferved  and  increafed  by  giving 
them  in  the  above  manner. 

The  mod  proper  management  for  the  beads  in  thefe  cafes, 
is  to  change  their  food  as  much  as  podible  for  the  better, 
letting  them  have  occafional  good  maflies  of  fcalded  bran, 
ground  malt,  or  other  fuch  fubdances,  with  a fmall  propor- 
tion of  ground  oats  or  barley  meal  put  into  them : warm 
water  may  alfo  fometimes  be  neceffary. 

By  the  ufe  of  drinks  of  this  fort,  very  reduced  cows  and 
other  neat  cattle  may  often  be  readily  redored  and  brought 
into  a thriving  condition. 

THRIXSPERMUM,  in  Botany,  fo  called  by  Lou- 
reiro,  from  9pi|,  a hair,  and  a-7r£p|Ua,  feed.  We  cannot  fay 
much  for  the  condruftion  of  this  word,  which  fhould  have 
been  Trichofpermum,  provided  there  be  no  dormant  claim  to 
that  name  ; but  it  is  not  worth  changing,  till  we  are  better 
affured  of  the  genus. — Lourcir.  Cochinch.  519. — Clafs  and 
order,  Monandrla  Monogynta.  Nat.  Ord.  Orch'ideis'? 

Gen.  Ch.  Common  Calyx  catkin-like,  linear,  compreffed, 
flediy,  with  alternate,  acute,  fmgle-dowered  fcales.,  Pe- 
rianth none.  Cor.  Petals  dve,  linear-awldiaped,  long,  ere£l, 
nearly  equal.  Nedlary  attached  to  the  receptacle,  between 
the  two  lowermod  petals,  deeply  divided  into  two  lips  ; the 
inner  one  three-cleft,  embraced  by  the  petals,  its  lateral 
fegments  diort  and  blunt,  the  middle  fegment  longed,  co- 
nical, afeending ; outer  one  ovate,  undivided,  prominsnt 
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beyond  the  petals.  Siam.  Filarrient  folitary,  thread-diaped, 
diort,  attached  to  the  pidil ; anther  ovate,  of  two  cells , 
with  a lid.  P'f.  Germen  thread-diaped,  draight,  bearing 
the  dower  ; dyle  thick,  unequal,  danding  on  the  bafe  of 
the  nectary ; digma  fimple.  Peric.  Capfule  oblong,  tri- 
angular, the  angles  acutely  emarginate,  of  three  valves  and 
one  cell.  Seeds  numerous,  long,  very  flender,  like  hairs. 

Eff.  Ch.  Petals  dve,  linear,  eredl.  Outer  lip  of  the 
nedlary  ovate,  prominent. 

I.  Th.  centipeda-  Nhanh  gor  rit  of  the  Cochinchinefe» 
Found  in  Cochinchina,  creeping  upon  the  native  trees. 
The  Jlem  is  parafitical,  long,  compreffed,  perennial,  creep- 
ing by  means  of  fimplc,  very  diort,  lateral  roots.  Leaves 
linear-lanceolate,  entire,  fmall,  dieatl.ing,  refiexed.  Flowers 
pale  yellow,  with  a reddidi  nedary,  in  draight,  lateral, 
catkin-like,  two-ranked  /pikes. 

We  guefs  this  to  be  allied  to  fome  of  thofe  parafitical 
Orchidea,  formerly  referred  to  Epidendrum  by  Linnseus  ; 
and  by  Swartz  chiedy  to  Cymbidium.  The  ffrudlure  of 
the  whole  tribe  is  fo  obfeure,  that  Loureiro  may  very  well 
be  excufed  if  we  cannot  entirely  um-avel  his  defeription. 

THROANA,  in  Ancient  Geography,  a town  of  India,  on 
the  other  fide  of  the  Ganges,  which  Ptolemy  alfigns  to  the 
people  called  Ledi,  or  pirates. — Alfo,  a town  of  Serica, 
near  the  mountains  in  the  vicinity  of  Afmiraea.  Ptolemy- 

THROAT,  the  anterior  part  of  an  aniinal,  between  the 
head  and  the  dioulders,  in  which  is  the  gidlet. 

Phyficians  include,  under  the  word  throat,  all  that  hollow, 
or  cavity,  which  may  be  feen  when  the  mouth  is  wide  open. 

It  is  fometimes  alfo  called  ijlhmus,  becaufe  it  is  narrow, 
and  bears  fome  refemblance  to  what  is  called  by  geogra- 
phers ijlhmus. 

Throat,  Sore,  in  Medicine.  See  Quinzy. 

Throat,  Wounds  of,  in  Surgery.  See  Wounds. 

Throat,  in  ArchiteSure,  Fortification,  8cc.  See  Gorge 
and  Gula. 

Throat,  in  Ship-Building,  the  infide  of  knee-timber  at 
the  middle  or  turn  of  the  arms.  Alfo,  the  middle  part  of 
the  door-timbers  ; the  inner  part  of  the  arms  of  an  anchor, 
where  they  join  the  diank  ; and  the  inner  ends  of  booms  and 
gaffs,  where  they  traverfe  round  the  mad. 

The  throat  is  oppofed  to  peek,  which  implies  the  outer 
extremity  of  the  laid  gaff,  or  that  part  which  extends  the 
fail  beliind.  Flence  the  ropes  employed  to  hoid  up  and 
lower  a gaff,  being  applied  to  thofe  parts  of  it,  are  called 
the  throat  and  peek  haliards.  Falconer. 

TiiRDAT-^f^or/,  in  Botany,  the  name  of  a perennial  weed 
common  in  padure  grounds.  The  dalk  is  cornered  and 
undivided.  The  dowers  grow  in  bunches  at  the  top  of  the 
dalk.  They  are  eredl,  of  a beautiful  purple  colour,  and 
divided  in  the  middle  into  five  acute  fegments.  It  is  a very 
pernicious  weed  when  fuffered  to  get  a-head  in  fuch  lands, 
and  not  capable  of  being  dedroyed  without  confiderable 
difficulty  and  trouble.  See  Trachelium. 

This  plant  yields,  when  wounded,  a milky  juice  in  great 
plenty,  and  this,  if  received  into  a diell  or  other  fmall  veffel, 
curdles  immediately,  and  the  whey  runs  from  the  thick 
part  : this  whey  is  of  a brown  colour,  whereas  that  of  the 
wild  lettuce  is  of  a fine  purple,  and  dries  into  a cake  that 
may  be  crumbled  into  a purple  powder.  The  juice  of  the 
throat -wort  fmells  fotir,  and  its  curdled  part,  being  dried, 
burns  like  refin  at  the  flame  of  a candle.  Phil.  Tranf. 
N°  224. 

TFIROATING,  in  Agriculture,  the  adl  of  mowing 
beans  againd  their  bending,  which  is  never  done  but  in  a 
thin  crop.  But  in  fuch  it  is  often  neceffary,  in  order  to 
cut  them  with  the  mod  perfedlion  and  advantage.  They 
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fhould  never  be  allowed  to  become  too  ripe  when  intended 
to  be  cut  in  this  manner.  The  term  is  alfo  cccafionally 
applied  to  fome  other  purpofes  in  hufbandry. 

THROGGY,  in  Geography,  a river  of  Monmouthflure, 
which  runs  into  the  Severn,  4 miles  S.W.  of  Chepftow. 

THROMBUS,  from  coagulated  blood,  a clot  of 

blood.  The  term  has  alfo  been  applied  to  a tumour,  formed 
of  a colledfion  of  extravafated  blood  under  the  integuments 
after  bleeding.  When  fuch  an  extravafation,  though  of 
fome  extent,  is  not  confiderable,  it  is  ufually  called  an 
ecchymofts  ; which  fee. 

A thrombus  fometimes  depends  on  the  furgeon  having 
totally  divided  the  vein  ; but  much  more  frequently  on  his  not 
having  made  the  opening  in  the  veffel  properly  correfpond  to 
that  in  the  Hdn.  The  patient’s  altering  the  pofture  of  his 
arm,  while  the  blood  is  flowing  into  the  bafin,  will  often  caufe 
an  interruption  to  the  efcape  of  the  fluid  from  the  external 
oriflce  of  the  pundfure  ; and,  confequently,  it  infmuates  itfelf 
into  the  cellular  fubllance  in  the  vicinity  of  the  opening  in 
the  vein.  In  proportion  as  the  blood  iffues  from  the  veffel, 
it  becomes  effufed  between  the  fldn  and  fafeia  in  the  inter- 
ffices  of  the  cellular  lubftance,  and  this,  with  more  or  lefs 
rapidity,  and  in  a greater  or  leffer  quantity,  according  as 
tl'.e  edges  of  the  llcin  impede  more  or  lefs  the  outward 
efcape  of  the  fluid.  Sometimes,  alfo,  a thrombus  forms 
after  venefeddon,  when  the  ufual  drefiings,  comprefs,  and 
bandage,  have  been  put  over  the  pundlure,  and  the  patient 
inaprudently  makes  ufe  of  the  arm  on  which  the  operation 
lias  been  done.  This  is  more  particularly  liable  to  happen 
w'hen  a very  large  opening  has  been  made  in  the  vein. 

The  accident  is  not  attended  with  any  danger  when  the 
extravafation  is  inconfiderable  ; for,  in  this  circiimftance, 
the  tumour  generally  admits  of  being  ealily  refolved  by 
applying  to  it  Unen  dipped  in  any  difeutient  lotion.  If  the 
dwelling  flrould  be  more  extenfive,  applying  to  it  a comprefs 
wet  with  a folution  of  common  fea-falt,  is  deemed  a very 
efficacious  plan  of  promoting  the  abforption  of  the  extra- 
vafated blood.  Brandy,  and  a folution  of  the  muriate  of 
ammonia  in  vinegar,  are  likewife  eligible  applications. 

It  fometimes  happens,  that  a thrombus  induces  inflam- 
mation and  fuppuration  of  the  edges  of  the  pundlure.  The 
treatment  is  now  like  that  of  any  little  abfeefs  : a common 
linfeed  poultice  may  be  applied,  and  any  confiderable  accu- 
mulation of  matter  fhould  be  prevented,  by  making  an 
opening  with  a lancet  in  proper  time.  As  foon  as  the 
inflammatory  fymptoms  have  ceafed,  difeutients  fliould  be 
reforted  to  again,  for  the  purpofe  of  difperfing  the  remain- 
ing clots  of  blood  and  furrounding  induration.  Cooper’s 
Didf.  of  Pradlical  Surgery. 

THRONE,  ^qovoc,  a royal  feat,  or  chair  of  Hate,  en- 
riched with  ornaments  of  architedfure  and  fculpture,  made 
of  fome  precious  matter,  railed  one  or  more  fteps,  and  co- 
vered with  a kind  of  canopy. 

Such  are  the  thrones  in  the  rooms  of  audience  of  kings, 
and  other  fovereigns. 

THRONI,  in  /Indent  Geography,  a town  of  the  ifle  of 
Cyprus,  upon  the  fouthern  coaft,  S.W.  of  Leucolla,  and  at 
fome  diffance  N.W.  of  the  promontory  of  Pedalium.  Near 
this  town  was  a promontory  of  the  fame  name,  according 
to  Ptolemy. 

THRONION,  or  Thkonium,  a town  belonging  to  the 
I.,ocrians,  fituaced,  according  to  Strabo,  20  ftadia  Rom  the 
fea. 

THRONIUM,  a town  of  the  Abantide,  which  was  a 
diffridd  of  Thefprotia,  in  Epirus,  towards  the  Ceraunian 
mountains.  On  the  return  from  the  wiar  of  Troy,  whcsi 
|hc  ihips  of  the  Greeks  were  difperfed,  the  Locrians  of 


Thronlum,  and  the  Abantes  of  Euboea,  were  driven  with 
eight  veffels  towards  the  Ceraunian  mountains.  They  ella- 
bliflied  themfelves  in  this  place,  and  built  a town,  which 
they  called  Thronium,  and  they  gave  the  country  the  name 
of  the  Abantide  They  were  afterwards  expelled  by  the 
Apolloniates. 

THROO,  or  Through,  in  Agriculture,  a term  fignify- 
ing  a breadth,  flip,  or  width  of  corn,  which  a fet  of  reapers, 
&c.  drive  before  them  at  once,  whether  it  conffft  of  one  or 
more  lands  or  ridges.  The  mode  of  reaping  by  means  of 
throos  is  very  common  in  fome  of  the  northern  counties  of 
the  kingdom,  and  fuppofed  by  fome  to  greatly  expedite 
the  work. 

THROPPLE,  among  country  people,  demotes  the 
wind-pipe  of  a horfe, 

THROSTLE,  or  Song-ThruJJj,  Mavis,  or  Turdus  mujicus 
of  Linnaeus,  in  Ornithology,  is  called  by  authors  the  turdus 
vifeivorus  minor,  to  diftinguilh  it  from  the  larger  fpecies, 
called  in  Englilh  the  miffel-bird,  and  ufually  known 
among  us  by  the  Ample  name  of  thrujio.  It  is  called  vifei- 
vorus by  authors,  from  its  refemblance  in  colour  to  the 
other  vifeivorus,  not  from  its  feeding  on  the  mifletoe -berries, 
as  that  does. 

It  refembles  the  miffel-thrulh  in  colour,  except  that  the 
inner  coverts  of  the  wings  are  yellow. 

It  feeds  on  worms,  fnails,  and  fmall  iufefts,  and  remains 
with  us  the  w'hole  year.  It  builds  with  mofs  and  ftubble, 
and  lines  the  neft  with  mud.  On  this  it  lays  Ave  or  Ax 
eggSj  which  are  of  a blueifh-green,  variegated  with  a few 
black  fpots.  It  fits  on  hedges  and  buflies,  and  Angs  very 
agreeably . 

The  throftle  is  the  Aneft  of  our  Anging-birds,  not  only 
for  the  fweetnefs  and  variety  of  its  notes,  but  for  the  long 
continuance  of  its  harmony  ; as  it  obliges  us  with  its  fong 
for  nearly  three  parts  of  the  year.  See  T URDUS. 

THROSTLING,  a difeafe  of  black  cattle,  proceeding 
from  humours  gathering  under  their  tlmoats  ; by  which 
means  their  throats  are  fo  dangeroufly  dwelled,  that  they  will 
be  choaked,  unlefs  feafonably  relieved  by  bleeding. 

THROUGH-Stone,  in  Rural  Economy,  a term  which 
Agnifies  a long  ftone  which  paffes  the  whole  breadth  of  the 
wall  in  making  fences  of  that  kind,  and  which  binds  them 
together  in  a more  perfedf  manner  than  would  otherwife 
have  been  the  cafe.  It  is  always  of  great  importance  to 
have  plenty  of  throughs  in  fences  of  this  i\ature,  from 
almofl;  the  bottom  part  to  near  the  top. 

THROW,  the  provincial  name  of  a turner’s  lathe. 
There  is  a great  variety  of  thefe  forts  of  tools  in  ufe  for 
different  purpofes.  See  Lathe. 

Throw  the  Glove.  See  Glove. 

THROWED  Silk.  See  Silk. 

THROWSTER,  one  who  prepares  raw  Aik  for  the 
weaver,  by  cleanfing  and  twilling  it.  See  Milling  and 
Silk. 

THRUM,  in  Gardening,  among  the  cultivators  of  Ane 
flowers,  is  a term  applied  to  the  thread-like  internal  bufliy 
parts  of  them,  and  which,  in  fome  forts  of  good  flowers, 
fuch,  for  inftance,  as  the  auricula  and  other  Amilar  kinds, 
fhould  be  of  a bright  colour,  and  the  chives,  or  thready 
briftles,  of  which  it  is  compofed,  clear  and  Ihining  with 
fpangles,  fomewhat  like  gold- duff  ; and  they  fhould  alfo 
be  diftindl  from  each  other,  leaning  inwardly  towards  the 
pipe  ; as  when  they  appear  clotted  together,  or  look  bat- 
tered or  mis-ih'apen,  the  beauty  of  the  flowers  to  which  they 
!)clong  is  much  impaired ; which  is  not  unfrequently  occa- 
Aoned  by  the  wild  and  other  bees,  which,  when  in  fearch 
of  honey  or  food,  are  apt  to  greatly  hurt  fuch  parts  of  Ane 
4 E 2 flowers. 
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flowers.  Tlie  bees,  in  fuch  cafes,  fliould  be  carefully  taken 
by  proper  means,  and  be  prevented  as  much  as  polfible  from 
collefting  their  food  from  fuch  fine  kinds  of  flowers. 

TuRVU-Cap  IJland,  in  Geography,  a low  woody  ifland, 
of  a circular  form,  and  not  much  more  than  a mile  in  com- 
pafs,  in  the  South  Pacific  ocean,  covered  with  verdure  of 
many  hues,  but  without  inhabitants,  difcovered  and  fo 
■called  by  Cook  in  April  1769.  S.  lat.  18°  35'.  W.  long. 
139^48'. 

TnRVU-Wort,  in  Agriculture,  a troublefome  weed  in 
fome  lands  of  the  rather  moifl;  down  kind,  which  is  of  the 
perennial  fort. 

THRUMMING,  in  Rigging,  denotes  interplacing  {hort 
pieces  of  thrums,  or  rope-yarn,  in  a regular  manner  into 
matting,  through  intervals  made  by  a fid,  or  large  needle. 

THRUSH,  an  affeftion  of  the  inflammatory  and  fup- 
purating  kind  in  the  feet  of  the  horfe,  and  fome  other 
animals.  In  the  horfe  it  is  an  inflammation  taking  place  in 
that  part  of  the  foot  termed  the  fenfible  frog,  which  is 
moftly  occafioned  from  want  of  due  cleanlinefs  in  it,  efpe- 
cially  in  thofe  of  the  team  or  working  fort,  from  the  heels 
being  in  a contradled  llate,  or  from  Ihoeing  upon  erroneous 
and  bad  principles,  but  moil  commonly  from  the  laft  of 
thefe  caufes.  See  Shoeing. 

The  difeafe  may  be  known  to  be  prefent  in  this,  as  well 
as  in  other  animals,  by  a tendernefs  and  uneafy  feel  being 
Ihewn  on  preffing  the  frog,  or  affedled  part,  and  its 
being  accompanied  wfith  a difeharge  of  matter  of  the  puru- 
lent kind,  as  well  as  by  other  fimilar  appearances. 

The  means  of  removing  the  complaint  in  the  horfe,  when 
inflammation  is  chiefly  prefent,  confift  firft  in  taking  away 
the  fhoe,  and  low^ering  the  heels,  in  fuch  a manner  as  that 
the  frog  or  difeafed  part  may  come  in  contadl  with  the 
ground  or  floor : after  which  the  animal  may  be  fuffered 
to  Aland  fome  days  without  flioes,  the  part  being  well 
waflied  two  or  three  times  a day  with  a common  liable 
brufli,  and  a folution  of  foft  foap  in  rain-water,  an  appli- 
cation compofed  of  white  vitriol,  Armenian  bole,  and  alum, 
in  fine  powder,  of  each  half  an  ounce,  mixed  up  with  com- 
mon tar,  in  a fufficient  proportion  to  make  a fort  of  ointment, 
being  then  had  recourfe  to  as  a drefling.  This  may  be 
ufed  fpread  upon  lint,  being  applied  between  the  cleft  of 
the  frog,  or  affedled  part,  and  renewed  as  often  as  there  may 
be  a neceffity. 

It  is  likewife  advifed  by  fome,  that  all  the  difeafed  parts, 
in  fuch  cafes,  Ihould  be-  carefully  removed  by  means  of  a 
draw'ing-knife,  and  that  if  the  animal  be  not  allowed  to  have 
rell,  a bar-lhoe  mull  be  had  recourfe  to,  until  the  difeafe 
becomes  quite  removed.  It  is  thought,  too,  that  three  or 
four  pints  of  blood  may  often  be  taken  away  with  advan- 
tage in  cafes  where  there  is  much  inflammation,  and  malhes 
with  nitre  be  given  in  the  evenings.  Much  benefit  alfo 
may  fometinies  be  found  from  the  ufe  of  diuretic  balls,  and 
from  the  foot  afl'edled  being  fomented  with  warm  water,  in 
which  a handful  of  common  fait  has  been  diffolved,  jull 
before  the  application  of  the  above  drefling.  Great  utility 
is  occafionally  derived,  too,  from  tlie  infertion  of  a feton 
or  rowel  in  the  chell,  or  other  proper  part,  and  letting  it 
continue  fome  time.  See  Shoe. 

In  cafes  where  the  complaint  proceeds  chiefly  from  con- 
trafted  heels,  fome  fuppofe  the  only  certain  and  effedlual 
mode  of  removing  the  affeftion  is,  perhaps,  that  of  the  ule 
of  the  artificial,  or  patent  frog,  not  long  ago  invented  by 
Mr.  Coleman,  who  has  bellowed  much  attention  on  the 
feet  of  animals,  efpecially  of  the  horfe.  See  Frog. 

In  other  animals,  where  the  hoofs,  claws,  or  other  parts 
of  the  feet  are  a&dled  with  inflammation,  and  colleftions 
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or  difeharges  of  matter,  in  fome  meafure  of  the  thrulh  kind, 
or  having  fome  refemblance  to  it,  the  bell  means  of  relief 
are  probably  thofe  of  firll  trying  the  effedls  of  difeutieut 
faturnine  applications,  and  if  thefe  do  not  fiicceed,  to  have 
recourfe  to  warm  emollient  fomentations  or  poultices,  then 
cutting  or  paring  the  parts  down  fo  as  to  lay  them  well 
open,  and  let  out  any  thing  they  may  contain,  drefling  the 
openings  vidth  mild  efcharotics,  as  there  may  be  occafion. 
In  this  way,  very  troublefome  affeftions  of  this  fort  may 
often  be  fpeedily  removed. 

Thrush,  in  Medicine.  See  Aphth.^j  and  Infant. 

Thrush,  in  Ornithology,  is  the  turdus  vifeivorus  of  Lin- 
nseus,  and  the  largelt  of  the  genus.  See  Turdus  and  Mis- 
HMi.-Bird. 

Thrush,  Wind.  See  'R.Rs-Wing. 

THRUSHEL,  in  Geography,  a river  of  England,  in 
the  county  of  Devon,  which  runs  into  the  Tamer,  oppofite 
to  Launceflon. 

THRUSK.  See  Thirsk. 

THRUST,  in  Fencing,  is  an  adlion  of  which  there  are 
three  kinds.  To  thrnjl  in  carte,  is  to  throw  your  hand  as  far 
as  poflible  on  the  iniide,  with  the  point  of  your  fword  to- 
wards your  adverfary’s  breall  : to  thrujl  Jeconde,  is  to  have 
your  arm  in  a perfedl  oppofition  to  your  adverfary’s,  hold- 
ing your  head  infide  : to  thruji  tierce,  differs  from  carte  only 
by  the  pofition  of  the  hand,  which  mull  be  reverfed. 

THRUSTING,  or  Hand-preJJing,  in  Dairying,  is  a 
term  applied  to  the  praclice  of  fqueezing  and  forcing  the 
liquid  parts  contained  in  the  curd  out  of  it  by  the  hand,  or 
other  fuch  means,  after  it  has  been  properly  reduced,  and 
placed  by  a cloth  in  an  upheaped  or  conical  manner  in  the 
vat  or  hoop. 

Thrusting-^cpcw,  in  Rural  Economy,  a contrivance  of 
the  large  ferew  kind,  calculated  for  affording  due  pref- 
fure  in  the  making  of  cheefe  with  facility  and  con- 
venience. Thefe  ferews  are  perfedlly  Ample,  and  capable 
of  being  made  either  of  wood  or  iron  ; but  the  latter  mate- 
rial is  probably  by  much  the  bell.  They  may  be  wrought 
in  feveral  different  ways,  but  it  is  commonly  done  by  means 
of  a fort  of  lever  applied  in  fome  manner  or  other,  not  un- 
frequently  through  a hole  for  the  purpofe  in  the  head  of 
the  large  ferew.  In  fome  dillridls  they  have  them  fixed  up 
to  the  under -fides  of  the  floors  above  the  preffing-rooms,  and 
the  power  of  them  fo  managed  as  to  be  regulated  at  plea- 
fure.  By  means  of  thefe  thrulling-fcrews,  it  is  evident  that 
the  prelTure.  can  be  gradually  increafed,  as  there  may  be 
occafion,  from  the  firll  application  to  the  concluding  hard 
or  heavy  preffure  in  finifliing  the  work.  This  command  of 
power  is,  of  courfe,  a circurnllance  of  great  utility  and 
advantage  in  fuch  bufinefs. 

THRUSTINGS,  a term  applied  in  cheefe-making,  in 
fome  dlllrifts,  to  the  >whiie  whey,  or  that  which  is  the  lall 
preffed  or  forced  out  of  the  curd  by  the  hand  and  other 
means,  after  it  has  been  put  into  the  cheefe  vat.  In  fome 
inllances  in  the  procefs  and  praftice  of  making  butter  of 
the  whey  kind,  thefe  thrullings  are  fet  by  in  earthen  pans 
for  the  purpofe,  in  order  to  acidulate,  or  carve,  as  it  is 
called  in  fome  places,  either  by  means  of  the  warmth  of  the 
feafon,  or  of  a room,  for  being  churned,  in  the  fame  way 
as  in  the  common  manner  pradlited,  in  many  places,  for 
making  butter  from  milk.  See  Whey. 

Thefe  thrullings,  probably,  form  and  conllitute  the  belt 
butter  of  the  whey  fort,  though  it  is  made  from  that  fluid 
managed  in  other  ways,  as  feen  under  the  head  jull  referred 
to  above. 

THRYALLIS,  in  Botany,  an  ancient  Greek  name  for 
fomething  of  the  Mullein  kind,  whofe  woolly  leaves  ferved 
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to  make  wicks  for  lamps.  It  is  not  eafy  to  conceive  how 
Linnaeus  came  to  apply  this  name  here,  nor  can  we  trace 
out  any  thing  to  account  for  his  having  done  fo.  We  moil 
readily  agree  with  De  Theis,  that  the  flirub  about  to  be 
defcribed  has  nothing  in  common  with  Verbafcum  but  its 
yellow  flowers.  (See  Diofcorides,  book  4.  chap.  104.) — 
Linn.  Gen.  213.  Schi-eb.  289.  Willd.  Sp.  PL  v.  2.  570. 
Mjn-t.  Mill.  Did!:,  v.  4.  Juff.  251. — Clafs  and  order, 
Decandria  Monogynia.  Nat.  Ord.  Tricocca,  Linn.  Acera, 
Juff. 

Gen.  Ch.  Cal.  Perianth  inferior,  in  five  deep,  lanceolate, 
eredt,  permanent  fegments.  Cor.  Petals  five,  roundifli, 
fpreading.  Siam.  Filaments  ten,  awl-fliaped,  longer  than 
the  calyx  ; anthers  roundifh.  P'^1.  Germen  obtul'e  ; ftyle 
thread-fhaped,  the  length  of  the  ftamens ; iligma  iimple. 
Perk.  Capfule  with  three  fides,  and  three  angles,  obtiife, 
feparable  into  three  parts  ; its  cells  burfting  at  the  external 
angle.  Seeds  folitary,  very  fmooth,  obovate  ; obtufe  at  the 
bale,  with  an  incurved  point. 

I.  Th.  brajtlienjis.  Brafilian  Thryallis.  Linn.  Sp.  PI. 
554.  Willd.  n.  I.  (Fruticefcens  herba  ; Marcgr.  Braf.  79. 
f.  3. ) — Native  of  Brafil.  A little Jhruh,  with  round,  jointed, 
reddifh  branches.  Leaves  on  reddifh  footftalks,  oppofite, 
ovate,  entire,  about  an  inch  long  ; pale  green  above  ; whitifh 
beneath,  with  a llender  mid-rib.  Sfipulas  briftle-fhaped. 
Clufiers  terminal,  folitary,  from  fix  or  feven  inches  to  a foot 
long,  with  very  {lender  partial  Jlalks,  longer  than  the  Jlonvers, 
and  very  fhort  fetaceous  braBeas.  Flowers  fmall,  elegant, 
yellow,  bordered  with  red,  with  which  colour  alfo  their 
yellow  Jlamens  are  fpeckled.  Fruit  three -lobed.  Neither 
the  plant  nor  its  flower  has  any  remarkable  odour. — Lin- 
uaeus  appears  to  have  examined  a dry  fpecimeii  of  this  plant, 
but  it  is  wanting  in  his  herbarium,  as  well  as  in  every  other 
that  we  have  feen.  His  idea  of  its  natural  order  is  furely 
iefs  corredf  than  Juffieu’s.  Specimens  without  fruit  are 
not  unlikely  to  have  been  overlooked  for  fome  nondefcript 
B anmjl eria  or  Malpighia. 

THRYANDA,  in  Ancieni  Geography,  a town  of  Afia 
Minor-,  in  Lycia.  Steph.  Byz. 

THRYOCEPHALUM,  in  Botany,  a genus  of  Forfter’s, 
named  from  a fort  of  rujls,  and  JcfpaXi?,  a head,  becaufe 

of  the  habit  of  the  plant,  and  its  little  round  head  of  flowers. 
This  genus  is  the  fame  as  Kyllikgia.  (See  that  article.) 
The  only  fpecies  mentioned  by  Forfter,  is  there  confidered 
by  us  as  K.  monocephala.  Vahl,  in  his  Eniim.  Plant,  v.  2.  381, 
refers  it  to  K.  triceps,  probably  becaufe  he  faw  a fpecimen  with 
a compound  head.  This  very  circumftance  ftrengthens  his 
own  fulpicion,  that  thefe  two  fuppofed  fpecies  of  KylUngla 
are  not,  in  reality,  diflintt.  Our  fpecimen  from  Forfler 
himfflf  has  a very  flight  indication  of  a fmall  lateral  head, 
by  the  fide  of  the  principal  one,  nor  can  it  be  otherwife 
diflinguifhc-d  from  K.  monocephala.  In  the  ffrufture  or 
appearance  of  any  other  part,  we  cannot  difcern  the  leaff 
difference  between  monocephala  and  triceps,  in  feparating 
which  we  confided  more  in  thofe  who  have  originally  de- 
fcribed thefe  plants,  than  it  feems  they  deferved. 

THRYOESSA,  or  Thuyon,  in  Ancient  Geography, 
C-illed  from  the  time  of  Strabo  Epitalium,  fituated  on  the 
left  banks  of  the  Alpheus,  E.  of  Olympia. 

THU  A REA,  in  Botany,  bears  that  name  in  honour  of 
M.  Aubert  du  Petit  Thuars,  a French  botanill  of  the  pre- 
fent  day,  who  is  cited  for  the  genus  itfelf  in  Perf.  Syn.  v.  i. 
no. — Brown  Prodr.  Nov.  Holl.  v.  i.  197. — Clafs  and  order, 
Triand  ia  Digynia.  Nat.  Ord.  Gramina. 

Eff.  Ch.  Calyx-glumes  of  one  valve,  two-flowered,  fpiked, 
unilateral,  on  a dilated  common  ftalk  ; the  lovvermoll;  ones 
only  partly  perfect  ; the  reft  male  only  ; the  inner  floret  of 
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the  lowermoft  glume  male,  its  outer  valve  refembling  the 
calyx.  NecRary  of  two  fcales  at  the  bafe  of  the  germen. 
Stigmas  feathery.  Seed  wu-apped  in  the  corolla,  and  en- 
folded in  the  hardened,  clofed,  involute  ffalk. 

The  Jlems  are  creeping,  very  long,  with  ereft,  fliort,  un- 
divided, leafy  branches.  Spike  folitary,  terminal,  fhort,  for 
a long  time  half  enclofed  in  a leaf-like  fheath.  The  common 
Jlalk  is  thick  and  coriaceous,  not  membranous,  as  M.  du  Pe- 
tit Thuars  terms  it,  he  having,  as  Mr.  Brown  fuppofes, 
confounded  that  part  with  the  flreath.  Flowers  feffile,  in  a 
fimple  row,  one  or  two  of  the  loweft  only  being  perfeft,  the 
remaining  four,  five,  or  fix,  in  the  contracted  portion  of  the 
fpike,  males. 

Mr.  Brown  obferves,  that  this  genus  of  graffes  is  not 
very  diftantly  related  to  Paxicu.m  (fee  that  article)  ; efpe- 
cially  to  p.  dimidiatuni,  Retz.  Obf.  fafe.  6.  23  ; but  in 
Thuarea,  the  calyx-glumes  are,  with  refpeCt  to  the  Jlalk,  in- 
verted, and  want  an  outer  value.  In  ftructure  this  genus 
agrees,  in  many  particulars,  with  Spinifex,  (fee  that  arti- 
cle,) in  which  the  fexes  are  indeed  more  feparated,  and 
therefore  a requifite  abundance  of  males  is  provided.  The 
figure  and  economy  of  the  common-jlalk,  or  rachis,  too  is 
different ; though  that  part  is  permanent  in  both  genera, 
and  affifts  in  both,  though  not  in  the  fame  manner,  to  dif- 
perfe  feeds. 

The  only  fpecies  of  which  we  can  give  an  account  are 
the  three  following,  though  Mr.  Brown  mentions  alfo  a 
T.  farmentofa. 

T.  lat folia.  Br.  n.  i. — “ Perfeft  flowers  two.  Stems 
downyr.  Leaves  lanceolate,  filky  on  both  fides.” — Ga- 
thered by  fir  Jofeph  Banks,  in  the  tropical  part  of  New 
Holland. 

T.  media.  Br.  n.  2. — “ PerfeCf  flow-ers  folitary.  Leaves 
linear -lanceolate  ; their  under  fide  fmooth,  as  well  as  the 
ffem.” — Found  by  Mr.  Brown,  in  the  tropical  part  of  New 
Holland. 

T.  involuia.  (ifehaemum  involutum  ; Forfl.  Prodr.  73. 
Willd.  Sp.  PI.  V.  4.  741.)  — Perfect  flowers  folitary. 
Leaves  lanceolate,  nearly  fmooth  on  both  fides. — Gathered 
by  Forfter  in  the  Society  Ifles,  and  fome  other  places  within 
the  tropics.  The  fpecimen  given  by  him  to  tlie  younger 
Linnaeus  is  marked  Taheite.  The  ereCl  Jlems,  or  branches, 
are  but  two  or  three  inches  high,  fimple,  Itriated,  fmooth, 
each  bearing  at  the  bottom  one  lanceolate,  acute,  ftriated 
'leaf,  about  its  own  length  ; iheathing  at  the  bafe  ; becoming 
involute  in  drying.  Sometimes  there  is  another  leaf,  about 
half  as  long,  with  a fheath  almoff  an  inch  in  length,  near 
the  middle  of  the  branch.  Spike  fcarcely  an  inch  long,  ter- 
minal, of  about  ioviX  flowers,  fpringing  laterally  from  the 
hollow  of  a concave  pointed  leaf,  rather  fliorter  than  the 
refi.  Calyx  ribbed.  Corolla  fmooth.  Feathery  JligmaS' 
very  confpicnous  in  the  lowermofl  flower. 

THLTBUNA,  Tubnab,  in  Ancient  Geography,  a town  of 
Mauritania  Sitifenfis,  according  to  Ptolemy  ; fituated  in  the 
mountains,  between  two  rivers,  S.W.  of  Igilgili. 

THUBURSICA,  a town  of  Africa,  in  New  Numidia. 
Ptol. 

THUBUTIS,  a town  of  Africa  Propria,  near  Bullaria. 
Ptol. 

THUCCA,  or  Tucca,  Dugga,  a town  of  the  interior 
of  Africa,  mentioned  by  Ptolemy  ; fituated  at  the  extremity 
of  a fmall  chain  of  hills  about  two  miles  S.  of  Tiburficum- 
bure.  On  this  feite  were  found  many^  maufoleums,  and  the 
portico  of  a temple  ornamented  with  beautiful  columns. 
Here  was  alfo  an  aqueduCt. 

THUCYDIDES,  in  Biography,  a celebrated  Greek 
hiftorian,  was  born  in  the  77th  Olympiad,  about  470  B.C. 

The 
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The  name  of  his  father  was  Olorus,  or  Orolus,  that  of  a 
Thracian  prince,  indicating  a connedf  ion  with  Thrace,  in  which 
he  feems  to  have  pofleifed  gold-mines,  and  to  have  had  influence 
over  its  chiefs.  He  belonged  to  one  of  the  principal  families  at 
Athens,  and  was  related  to  that  of  Miltiades.  His  education 
was  that  which  diftinguifhed  Athenians  of  rank  : Antiphon 
being  his  preceptor  in  rhetoric,  and  Anaxagoras  in  philofophy. 
When  he  heard  Herodotus  recite  his  hiftory  at  the  Olympic 
feftival,  he  is  faid  to  have  flied  tears  ; and  Herodotus  obferving 
it,  congratulated  Olorus  on  his  fon’s  difpofition.  At  the  com- 
mencement of  the  Peloponnelian  war  he  was  at  Athens,  and 
lliared  in  the  calamity  of  peftilence  that  then  occurred  ; and 
in  the  eighth  year  of  that  war  he  had  a command  in  Thrace, 
and  was  oppofed  to  the  Spartan  general  Brafidas,  who  fur- 
prifed  the  town  of  Arnphipolis,  for  the  lofs  of  which  Thu- 
cydides was  punished  by  banifhment,  though  it  does  not  ap- 
pear that  he  could  have  prevented  it.  During  the  twenty 
years  of  his  exile,  he  devoted  himfelf  to  literary  refearches 
and  obfervations  through  different  parts  of  Greece,  and  thus 
colledfed  materials  for  the  hiftory  which  he  was  projefting. 
He  refided  for  a confiderable  time  in  Thrace,  but  the  place 
and  time  of  his  death  are  not  afeertained.  Dodwell  conjec- 
tures that  he  pafled  his  Both  year,  and  died  in  Thrace.  His 
hiftory  comprehends  the  tranfadfions  of  the  firft  twenty  years 
of  the  Peloponnefian  war,  difpofed  in  eight  books  ; more 
limited  in  its  compafs  than  that  of  Herodotus,  but  not 
merely  rivalling  but  furpafiing  it  in  hiftorical  merit,  more 
efpecially  if  we  admit  what  a modern  writer  fays  of  it, 
“ that  the  firft  page  of  Thucydides  is  the  commencement  of 
real  hiftory.”  The  diftinguiftiing  charadferiftics  of  tliis 
hiftorian  are  diligence  of  refearch,  and  the  feledfion  of  the 
beft  authorities,  and  perfedt  impartiality.  To  thefe  quali- 
ties we  may  add  fagacity  in  inveftigating  caufes  and  effedfs, 
and  a philofophical  fpirit  in  forming  a diferiminating  judg- 
ment of  human  affairs.  His  narration  is  occafionally  very 
interefting,  and  indicates  the  writer  of  genius.  His  ftyle, 
which  has  undergone  much  criticifm,  is  of  that  kind  which 
the  ancients  termed  the  auftere,  aiming  at  force  and  brevity 
rather  than  harmony,  elegance,  or  perfpicuity.  Its  con- 
cifenefs  and  frequent  tranfpofitions  render  it  frequently  ob- 
feure,  nor  is  this  defedl  compenfated  by  its  energy  and 
elevation.  The  moft  valued  editions  of  this  work  are 
Hudfon’s,  Oxon.  1696  ; Waffe  and  Ducker’s,  Amft.  fol. 
1731  ; and  the  Leipfic,  2 vols.  4to.  1790 — 1804.  Volf. 
Hill.  Grasc.  Gen.  Biog. 

THUDACA,  in  Ancient  Geography,  a town  of  Africa, 
in  Mauritania  Casfariana,  nearTingis.  Ptol. 

THUELATH,  a maritime  tov/n  of  Africa,  on  the  coaft 
of  Libya,  between  Autolatas  and  Thagana.  Ptol. 

THUEYE,  in  Geography,  a town  of  France,  in  the  de- 
partment of  the  Ardeche  ; 1 8 miles  W.  of  Privas. 

THUJA,  in  Botany,  Oviov,  (ivtx,  or  of  the  Greeks, 
the  name  of  a tree,  whofe  very  durable  wood  ferved,  accord- 
ing to  Theophraftus,  to  make  images.  Its  root  in  particular, 
being  curioully  twilled  or  veined,  was  ufed  for  the  moft 
valuable  ornamental  works.  This  plant  was  probably  the 
Juntpenis  Oxycedrus,  very  common  throughout  Greece  and 
the  Archipelago,  ot  which  Mr.  Hawkins  is  of  opinion  that 
the  moft  ancient  ftatues  were  made.  It  is  the  Small  Cedar, 
of  Diofeorides,  and  ftill  univerfally  bears  the  name 
of  in  modern  Greek.  Ourprefent  genus  oiThuja  has 
nothing  in  common  with  this  clafiical  plant,  except  being  an 
aromatic  evergreen  tree,  of  the  fame  natural  order,  with  a very 
durable  wood  ; but  it  is  not  a native  of  Greece  or  the  Le- 
vant  Linn.  Gen.  500.  Schreb.  651.  Willd.  Sp.  PI. 

V.  4.  508.  Mart.  Mill.  Di£l.  v.  4.  Ait.  Hort.  Kew.  v.  5. 
321.  Purlh  646.  Juff.  413.  Tourn.  t.  358.  Lamarck 


Illuftr.  t.  787.  Gsertn.  t.  91. — Clafs  and  order,  Monoecia 
Monadelphta.  Nat.  Ord.  Cenifera,  Linn.  Juff. 

Gen.  Ch.  Male,  Cal.  Catkin  ovate,  compofed  of  a com- 
mon ftalk,  on  which  the  flowers  Hand  oppofite,  in  three  rows, 
each  flower  having  for  its  bafe  a nearly  ovate,  concave,  ob- 
tufe  fcale.  Cor,  none.  Siam.  Filaments  in  each  flower  four, 
but  fcarcely  vifible  ; anthers  as  many,  attached  to  the  bafe 
of  the  fcale  above  mentioned. 

Female  on  the  fame  plant.  Cal.  Catkin  nearly  ovate,  with 
oppofite  flowers,  and  conlifting  of  two-flowered,  ovate,  con- 
vex fcales,  converging  longitudinally.  Cor.  none.  P'^.  ^ 

Germen  minute  ; ftyle  awl-fliaped  ; ftigma  fimple.  Peric. 

Cone  ovate-oblong,  obtufe,  burfting  lengthwife,  into  oblong  J 
imbricated,  nearly  equal,  obtufe,  externally  convex  fcales.  i 
Seech  folitary,  ohlong,  each  furrounded  by  a longitudinal  || 
membranous  emarginate  wing.  ^ 

Eff.  Ch.  Male,  Catkin  with  imbricated  fcales.  Corolla  | 

none.  Anthers  four.  I 

Female,  Catkin  becoming  an  imbricated  cone,  with  two-  I 
flowered  fcales.  Corolla  none.  Seed  furrounded  by  a I 
vertical  membranous  wing.  I 

Obf.  Linngeus  indicates  the  clofe  relationlhip  of  this  genus  || 

to  CupreJJ'us.  They  are  neverthelefs  diftinguiflaed  by  the  j 

peltate  fcales  of  the  cone  in  the  latter,  and  its  angular,  obtufe,  ‘ 

fcarcely  winged,  yi’cr/r,  or  nuts. 

I.  Th.  occidentalis.  American  Arbor-vitae.  Linn.  Sp. 

PI.  1421.  Willd.  n.  I.  Ait.  n.  I.  Purlh  n.  i.  » Mi-  ' ! 

chaux  Arb.  For.  v.  3.  29.  t.  3.”  (Arbor  vitae;  CluL 
Hill.  V.  I.  36.  Ger.  Em.  1369.) — Young  branches  two- 
edged.  Leaves  imbricated  in  four  rows,  compreffed,  ovate, 
fomewhat  rhomboid,  dotted.  Inner  fcales  of  the  cone 
abrupt,  tumid  under  the  point. — Native  of  North  America, 
from  Canada  to  the  miountains  of  Virginia  and  Carolina, 
bloffoming  in  May.  It  is  rather  fcarce  in  the  fouthern 
ftates,  and  only  found  on  the  fteep  banks  of  mountain  tor- 
rents. The  branches  are  extremely  tough.  Purjh.  This 
tree  was  introduced  into  our  gardens  in  Gerarde’s  time,  or 
before,  and  is  much  efteemed  for  ornament  and  Ihelter  in 
llirubberies,  or  for  platted  and  clipped  hedges  in  nurfery- 

fardens,  in  which  laft  ftate  it  is  really  very  beautiful.  By  a 
range  miftake  of  Linnaeus,  this  fpecies  is  handed  down  as 
a tiative  of  Siberia  ; becaufe  Gmelin,  FI.  Sib.  v.  i.  182,  men- 
tions a Thuja,  to  which  he  mifapplies  the  fynonyms  of  the 
prefent,  but  which  by  his  own  account  is  different  ; for  he 
fays  it  is  “ paler  than  the  garden  kind,  and  fmaller  in  all  its 
parts.”  It  was  brought  him  by  a travelling  furgeon,  from 
rocks  near  Pekin  in  China,  and  could  be  no  other  than  the 
Th.  orientalis,  hereafter  deferibed.  Th.  occidentalis  is  a per- 
fedfly  evergreen  tree,  of  humble  growth,  much  branched, 
very  different  from  moft  others  in  the  compreffed  vertical 
afpedf  of  its  younger  flioots,  and  their  clofely  imbricated 
leaves,  which  are  fmall,  obtufe  with  a point,  fmooth  ; thofe 
of  two  oppofite  rows  compreffed  and  keeled  ; the  interme- 
diate ones  flat,  with  a glandular  point,  or  cell  of  refin,  at  the  ' 
back.  The  Jloioers  appear  in  May,  and  are  fmall,  folitary, 
terminal  ; the  males  yellowifh,  and  moft  abundant.  Cones 
ripened  the  following  year,  drooping,  each  the  fize  of  a 
filberd-kernel,  confifting  of  about  half  a dozen  lax,  fmooth, 
coriaceous  fcales.  The  fmell  of  the  bruifed  plant  is  fome- 
thing  like  Savine,  aromatic,  but  not  agreeable.  The  ’wood 
is  not  hard,  but  tough  and  extremely  durable,  on  which  laft 
account  it  is  much  efteemed  in  America  for  making  pales 
and  fences, 

2.  Th.  orientalis.  Chinefe  Arbor-vitae.  Linn.  Sp. 

PI.  1422.  Willd.  n.  2.  Ait.  n.  2.  Gaertn.  f.  i.  “ Schkuhr 
Handb.  v.  3.  285.  t.  309.  (Thuya  ; Gmel.  Sib.  v.  I.  182 
Th.  n.  3 ; Duhamel  Arb.  v.  2.  320.  t.  90,  the  two  lovvei; 

figures. 
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Rgures.  Very  bad.) — Young  branches  two-edged.  Leaves 
imbricated  in  four  rows,  compreifed,  ovate,  fomewhat  rhom- 
boid, with  a central  furrow.  Inner  fcales  of  the  cone  ob- 
tufe,  with  a recurved  dorfal  point. — Native  of  rocky  fitua- 
tions  in  China.  Gmel'm.  On  mountains  in  Japan.  Thimb. 
Jap.  266.  A hardy  tree  in  our  gardens,  which  appears  to 
have  been  cultivated  by  Miller  in  1752.  It  flowers  at  the 
fame  time  as  the  former,  but  though  a much  more  handfome 
tree,  is  lefs  common.  The  very  copious  and  crowded  young 
branches  are  more  eredt,  more  flender,  and  rather  lefs  com- 
prefled  than  the  former,  and  the  leaves  are  furrowed,  with- 
out any  refinous  dot.  The  differences  between  thefe  two 
fpecies  are  accurately  marked  in  our  fpeciflc  characters, 
adopted  from  Linnseus  and  Willdenow.  The  inner  fcales 
of  the  cone  in  that  before  us  are  remarkably  hooked.  Gaert- 
ner  obferves  that  the  wing  cf  its  feed  is  hardly  difcernible. 

3.  Th.  ariiculaia.  Jointed  Arbor-vitse.  ValJ.  Symb. 
V.  2.  96.  t.  48.  Desfont.  Atlant.  v.  2.  353.  t.  252.  Willd. 
ri.  3.  (Th.  aphylla  ; Linn.  Sp.  PI.  1422,  as  to  the  fynonym 
of  Shaw,  and  part  of  the  charaCter  taken  from  thence,  but 
not  of  Am.  Acad.  v.  4.  295  ; fee  Tamarix.  Cypreffus 
fruClu  quadrivalvi,  foliis  equifeti  inftar  articulatis  ; Shaw 
Afric.  n.  188.  f.  188.) — Young  branches  jointed,  rather 
compreffed,  with  four  furrows.  Leaves  minute,  concave, 
pointed,  four  at  the  top  of  each  joint  ; glandular  at  the  back. 
Cones  quadrangular,  of  four  hooked  fcales. — Native  of  the 
mountains  of  Barbary,  where  it  is  not  uncommon.  A tree 
from  fifteen  to  thirty  feet  high,  wdth  round  branches,  the 
younger  ones  repeatedly  fubdivided,  in  a partly  oppofite, 
partly  alternate  manner,  moderately  compreffed,  compofed 
of  a feries  of  linear,  fmooth,  brittle  joints,  from  a quarter  to 
half  an  inch  long,  and  marked  witli  four  longitudinal  fur- 
row's, which  are  continued  to  the  interftices  of  the  four  mi- 
nute fcale-like  leaves  crowning  each  of  thefe  joints.  Willde- 
now, mifled  by  the  analogy  of  other  fpecies,  and  the  figures 
of  authors,  fuppofes  each  70/W  to  be  an  affemblage  of  leaves, 
from  which  error  the  faithful  defcriptions  ofVahl  and  Des- 
fontaines  might  have  guarded  him.  Caik'ins  terminal,  foli- 
tary  ; the  males  ovate-oblong,  of  many  fcales  ; females 
roundifli,  of  much  fewer.  Fruit  fomew'hat  depreffed,  about 
the  fize  of  a black  currant,  with  four  protuberant  angles, 
and  crowned  with  as  many  intermediate  reflexed  points. 
The  fcales  leparate  at  fne  angles,  but  are  firmly  united  at 
their  bafe.  Seeds  fmall,  wdth  a broad  kidney-fitaped  wing. 
The  late  celebrated  Brouffonet  obferved  the  refin  called  Gum 
Sandarache  to  be  procured  from  this  tree.  Dale  attributes 
it  to  the  Common  Juniper.  Such  being  the  hillory  of  the 
fpecies  before  us,  the  Th.  aphylla  of  Linnseus  becomes  a non- 
entity. 

4.  Th.  dolabrafa.  Sculptured  Arbor-vitse.  Linn. 
Suppl.  420.  Willd.  n,  4.  Thunb.  Jap.  266.  (Quai, 
vulgd  Fi  no  ki  et  Ibuki ; Kaempf.  Am.  884.)  — Young 
branches  two-edged,  jointed  ; convex  on  one  fide  ; concave 
and  white  on  the  otner ; joints  obovate.  Leaves  lateral, 
oppofite,  keeled,  compreffed. — Native  of  Japan.  Tluinberg 
obferved  it  in  the  countries  of  Oygawa  and  Fakonia,  between 
Miaco  and  Jedo  ; and  it  was  planted  along  the  high  road  on 
the  hill  of  Fakonia.  Fie  fpeaks  of  it  as  a tree  of  vail  height 
and  dimenfions,  the  molt  beautiful  of  all  the  evergreen  tribe. 
The  branches  are  alternate,  repeatedly  fubdivided,  compreffed 
and  clothed  with  imbricated  leaves.  At  firft  fight  the  young 
branches  appear  covered  with  four  rows  of  leaves,  but  the 
analogy  of  the  foregoing  fpecies,  even  of  the  firft  of  all,  leads 
us  to  believe  the  intermediate  row,  on  each  fide,  is  an  obovate 
furrowed  joint,  infenfibly  terminating  in  a fliort  broad  leaf, 
while  the  more  obvious  leaves  are  oppofite,  laterally  inferted 
into  the  bafe  of  the  joint  at  each  fide,  and  about  the  fame 


length  ; each  of  them  llrongly  compreffed,  with  a thick  keel, 
and  incurved  point.  Their  great  peculiarity  confifts  in  being 
all  convex  and  green  on  the  upper  fide  of  the  branch  ; con- 
cave and  as  if  w'hitew'alhed,  like  the  furrows  of  the  joints,  on 
the  under.  This  gives  the  plant  an  artificial,  but  moll  ele- 
gant, appearance.  The Jlonvers  we  have  not  feen.  Ksempfer 
fays  the  fruit  is  warty,  the  fize  of  a pea. 

5.  Th.  cuprejfoides.  African  Arbor-vitas.  Linn.  Mant.  123. 
Willd.  n.  5.  Ait.  n.  3.  Thunb.Prodr.no.  (Th.  aphylla  ; 
Burm.  Prodr.  27,  excluding  the  reference  to  Shaw.) — 
Young  branches  but  flightly  compreffed.  Leaves  imbricated 
in  four  rows,  even.  Cones  nearly  globofe,  of  four  acute 
wmrty  fcales. — Native  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  from 
whence  Dr.  Roxburgh  introduced  it  to  Kew'  Garden  in  1799. 
The  growth  of  the  tree  is  tall  and  clofe,  like  that  of  the  Cy- 
prefs.  Leaves  clofely  imbricated,  not  fpreading.  Fruit  of 
the  fize  and  appearance  of  the  Cyprefs,  nearly  globular,  with 
four  obfolete  angles,  feparating  into  four  thick  acute  valves 
or  fcales,  tuberculated  externally,  keeled  within.  Seeds 
numerous,  each  terminated  by  a membranous  obovate  wing. 
I.innxus  adds  to  this  defeription,  “ Ramidi  m'lnime  articulatl 
more  Equifeti,”  If  minime  be  not  printed  by  miftake  for 
minimi,  W'e  prefume  this  alludes  to  Shaw’s  fynonym,  cited  in 
the  Mantijfa  wdth  many  fcruples,  and  certainly  not  belonging 
to  this  but  to  aiFiculqta,  our  third  fpecies. 

Thuja,  in  Gardening,  contains  plants  of  the  hardy,  ever- 
green ti-ee-kind,  of  wdiich  the  fpecies  cultivated  are,  the 
American  arbor-vitas  (T.  occidentalis)  ; and  the  Chinefe 
arbor-vitx  (T.  orientalis). 

In  the  firft  of  thefe  fpecies  there  are  different  vari- 
eties ; as  the  American  fweet-feented,  and  the  variegated- 
leaved. 

Method  of  Culture. — Thefe  plants  may  be  increafed  by 
feeds,  layers,  and  cuttings.  Good  feeds  fliould  be  obtained 
from  the  native  fituations  of  the  trees,  and  be  fown  foon 
after  they  are  ripe,  or  as  foon  as  they  can  be  obtained,  in 
autumn  or  fpring,  in  pots  or  boxes  of  light  earth,  covering 
them  lialf  an  inch  deep,  placing  the  pots,  &c.  in  a flieltered 
warm  fituation,  or  under  the  ftielter  of  a frame  in  bad  wea- 
ther, cfpecially  when  fovrn  in  autumn,  that  they  may  be 
protedled  from  fevere  frofts  : they  fometimes  come  up  in 
the  fpring,  but  are  frequently  apt  to  remain  in  the  ground 
till  the  fecond  year.  When  the  plants  are  come  up,  the 
pots  fliould  be  placed  in  an  eaft  border  to  have  only  the 
morning  fun,  but  open  to  the  free  air,  giving  frequent  but 
very  moderate  waterings  all  the  fummer  ; and  in  winter  re- 
moving the  pots  again  to  a flieltered  place  till  fpring,  when 
they  may  be  pricked  out  in  nurfery-rows  ; or,  when  they 
are  fmall  and  weakly,  continued  in  the  pots  another  year, 
placing  them  in  a fliady  fituation  during  fummer,  and  in  a 
flieltered  place  in  winter  ; and  in  the  fpring  following  plant- 
ing them  out  in  the  nurfery,  in  rows  a foot  or  two  afunder, 
in  order  to  acquire  fize  and  ftrength  for  planting  out  where 
they  are  to  remain. 

The  layers  fliould  be  made  from  the  young  fiioots  of  one 
or  two  years  growth,  which  may  be  laid  down  early  in 
autumn,  bending  dowm  the  branches  to  the  earth,  and  lay- 
ing all  the  young  wood  in  by  flit  or  twift-layiiig,  with  the 
tops  only  appearing  a little  above  ground  ; fliorteaing  any 
that  have  much  longer  tops  than  the  others  : they  nioftly 
emit  roots  in  the  earth,  and  form  proper  plants  by  the  autumn 
following;  when,  or  rather  in  fpring  after,  they  fliould  be 
feparated  from  the  ftools,  and  be  planted  in  lUirfery-rows, 
to  remain  two  or  three  years,  or  till  of  a proper  fize  for 
the  flirubbery,  &c. 

The  cuttings  fliould  be  made  from  the  Itrong  young 
fhqots  of  the  fame  year’s  growth,  which  fliould  be  planted 
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in  the  autumn  in  a fhady  border,  taking  the  opportunity  of 
fhowery  weather,  if  poflible,  for  the  bufinefs ; they  (hould 
be  cut  off  with  a fmall  part  of  the  old  wood,  where  prac- 
ticable, and  be  planted  in  rows  a foot  afunder,  doling  the 
earth  well  about  them  : they  will  be  properly  rooted  in  one 
year  for  planting  out  in  wider  nurfery-rows ; they  may  alfo 
be  planted  in  pots,  and  placed  in  a hot-bed,  in  order  to  have 
them  more  forward. 

And  they  all  may  be  planted  out  into  the  borders,  &c.  in 
the  autumn  or  early  fpring  months. 

Thefe  trees  in  their  native  fituations  grow  to  very  confider- 
able  fizes  and  magnitudes,  but  in  this  clim.ate  they  are  of 
much  inferior  growths,  feldom  rifmg  to  any  great  height 
or  thieknefs.  They  fucceed  bell  in  the  countries  from 
which  tliey  are  brought,  in  rather  moift  foils  ; but  here  they 
thrive  perfectly  in  any  tolerably  good  common  kind,  and  in 
any  iituation.  They  have  a beautiful  form  of  growth,  be- 
ing much  and  finely  branched  from  their  very  bottoms,  and 
conftantly  clolely  adorned  with  leaves,  which  are  of  a very 
minute  fize,  and  arranged  in  a curioufly  compad  imbricated 
manner,  difplaying  a continual  verdure  and  ornamental  va- 
riety at  all  times  of  the  year. 

They  are  highly  ornamental  evergreens,  proper  for  adorn- 
ing the  fitrubbery  and  other  parts,  having  a fine  effed  alfo 
when  difpofed  fingly  in  borders,  &c.  and  in  open  fpaces  of 
grafs  ; in  all  of  which  fituations  they  fhould  be  fuffered  to 
grow  with  their  full  branches,  in  their  own  natural  way,  ex- 
cept reducing  with  a knife  any  low  ftraggling  or  rambling 
branches  occafionally  : this  is  all  the  culture  they  require 
afterwards. 

They  may  alfo  be  employed  as  timber-trees,  in  the  ever- 
green forefl-tree  plantations. 

And  thofe  in  the  pots,  as  the  Chinefe  arbor-vitae,  may 
be  placed  among  other  potted  plants  to  adorn  any  parti- 
cular compartment,  and  in  affemblage  with  greenhoufe 
plants  for  variety. 

THUILLIER,  Vincent,  in  Biography,  a learned  Bene- 
didine,  was  born  at  Coucy,  in  the  diocefe  of  Laon,  in 
1685  ; and  entered  into  the  congregation  of  St.  Maur  in 
1703,  where  he  was  diftinguifhed  for  his  talents.  Having 
officiated  as  profeffor  of  philofophy  and  theology  in  the 
abbey  of  St.  Germaine-des-Pres,  he  w'as  made  fub-prior, 
and  died  in  1736.  With  his  extenfive  literature,  he  com- 
bined a lively  imagination  and  a turn  for  fatire,  which  in- 
volved him  in  feveral  controverfies.  He  firft  oppofed,  and 
then  warmly  defended  the  bull  “ Unigenitus,”  on  which 
fub’ied  he  publiffied  two  treatifes.  But  he  was  more  ufefully 
employed  in  a French  tranflation  of  Polybius,  which  appeared 
in  1721—28,  in  6 vols.  qto.  His  verfion  is  elegant  and  faith- 
ful. Moreri. 

THU  IN,  in  Geography,  a town  of  France,  in  the  de- 
partment of  Jemappe,  on  the  Sambre ; 14  miles  S.E.  of 
Mons.  N.  hit.  50°  20'.  E.  long.  4°  21'. 

THUIR,  a town  of  France,  in  the  department  of  the 
Eafiern  Pyrenees  ; 7 m.iles  S.W.  of  Perpignan. 

THULDEN,  Theodore  Van,  in  Biography,  was  one 
of  the  moft  dillinguifhed  among  the  pupils  of  Rubens, 
Vv’hom  he  affift>  d in  forwarding  the  pictures  of  the  Luxem- 
bourg gallery.  He  was  born  at  Bois-le-Duc  in  1607. 
He  painted  a eonfiderable  number  of  large  works  for  the 
churches  and  public  buildings  of  the  principal  towns  and 
cities  in  Flanders  ; forne  of  which  have  been  honoured  by 
being  confidered  as  from  the  hand  of  Rubens.  Among  the 
belt  of  them  are  the  Martyrdom  of  St.  Sebailian,  at 
Mechlin  5 the  Martyrdom  of  St.  Adrian,  at  Ghent ; and 
the  Alfumption  of  the  Virgin,  formerly  in  the  church  of 
the  defuits,  at  Bruges,  He  was  engaged  at  .Paris,  v/hich 


he  vifited  in  1633,  to  paint  a feries  of  piftures  of  the  life  I 
of  the  patron  faint  of  the  Mathurins,  St.  John  of  Matha, 
which  he  afterwards  etched  and  publiffied  in  twenty-four 
plates.  He  is  alfo  the  author  of  feveral  other  etchings 
from  his  own  works  and  thofe  of  others  ; particularly  of 
58  plates  of  the  life  of  ETlyffes,  from  pidlures  painted  at 
Fontainebleau  by  Primaticcio,  of  moft  of  which  there  is 
now  no  other  remembrancer  than  his  etchings.  He  died  in 
1676,  at  the  age  of  69. 

THULE,  or  Thyle,  in  Ancient  Geography,  an  illand 
of  the  Northern  ocean,  deferibed  in  a very  vague  man-  ; ^ 

ner  by  the  ancients ; but  which  fome  maintain  to  have  1 j 

been  the  Shetland  ifles.  Virgil  (Georg,  hi.  v.  30  ) and  j 

Seneca  (Medea,  v.  379.)  call  this  illand  “ Ultima  Thule.”  J ‘ 

It  is  difficult  to  afeertain  its  precife  fituation.  Strabo  * 

aferibes  the  ignorance  and  uncerlainty  that  prevailed  with  \ * 

regard  to  this  ifland  to  its  great  diftance,  and  charges  .| ' 

Pytheas  with  having  made  many  falfe  reports  concerning  it.  J ’ 

Ptolemy  places  the  middle  of  this  ifland  in  63°  of  latitude, 
and  fays,  that  at  the  tim.e  of  the  equinoxes,  the  days  were  i 

24  houm,  which  could  not  have  been  true  at  the  equinoxes,  ! 

but  muft  have  referred  to  the  folftices  ; and,  therefore,  this  ^ 

illand  is  fuppofed  to  have  been  in  66°  30'  lat.  or  under  the 
polar  circle.  Stephanus  Byzantirius  fays  of  this  ifland,.  ' 

“ Thula  infula  mag.ra  in  oceano  fub  Huperboreas  partes  ' 

ubi  iEftivus  dies  ex  viginti  horis  ssqualibus  conftat,  nox  vero 
ex  quatuor.  Hybernae  vero  dies  e contrario.”  From  this 
account  it  appears  that  the  ancients  deferibed  an  ifland 
which  was  fituated  three  degrees  on  this  fide  of  the  polar  ! 

circle ; but  its  fituation,  if  fuch  an  ifland  exifted,  ftill  re- 
mained very  uncertain.  As  the  ancients  have  not  given  us  ' 

the  dimenfions  of  this  ifland,  fome  authors  have  concluded 
that  the  appellation  of  Thule  was  given  to  Scandinavia,  of  ^ 

which  the  ancients  had  a very  imperfeft  knowledge.  Ac- 
cording to  Procopius  (1.  iii.  de  Bell.  Goth.  c.  14.)  a 
party  of  the  Etulians,  when  vanquiffied  by'  the  Lombards, 
fought  an  abode  towards  the  extremities  of  the  earth.  With 
this  view  they  traverfed  the  country  of  the  Sciavonians  ; 
and  in  their  progrefs  entered  into  the  country  of  the  Varnae, 
and  into  Denmark,  and  at  length  arrived  on  the  ocean, 
where  they  embarked,  and  then  landed  on  the  illand  of 
Thule.  This  ifland,  he  adds,  is  ten  times  larger  than 
Great  Britain,  and  is  far  remmte  from  the  northern  coaft, 
a great  part  of  it  being  defert.  The  habitable  part  was 
occupied  by  thirteen  different  clafles  of  people,  who  had 
their  refpeftive  kings.  Towards  the  fummer  folftice,  the 
fun  appeared  40  days  fucceffively  above  their  horizon  ; fix 
months  afterwards,  the  inhabitants  had  40  days  of  night,, 
which  they  paffed  in  a ftate  that  was  truly  deplorable,  as 
their  com.merce  was  totally  interrupted.  By  the  account 
of  Procopius,  it  appears  that  the  place  to  which  he  refers 
muft  have  been  beyond  tlie  polar  circle,  and  of  courfe  be- 
yond 63°  lat.,  where  Ptolemy  placed  the  middle  of  Thule. 
Procopius  fays,  that  he  often  wiffied  to  vifit  this  ifland,  " 
but  was  never  able  to  accomplifli  his  objeft ; but  he  pro- 
fefies  to  have  derived  his  information  from  perfons  who  had 
adfually  vifited  the  country,  and  he  defcribes  its  afpedl,  and 
produftions,  and  the  manners  of  its  inhabitants.  His  de- 
tails correfpond  to  the  accounts  that  have  been  given  of  the 
ancient  ftate  of  Lapland  (which  fee)  ; but  this  could  not 
have  been  the  Thule  of  the  ancients.  The  deferiptions 
tranfmitted  to  us  from  the  ancients  of  their  pretended  ifle 
of  Thule  are  fo  intermixed  with  fabulous  and  incredible  re- 
lations, that  fome  modern  geographers  have  even  doubted 
whether  fuch  an  ifland  as  they  deferibe  ever  exifted ; others 
have  fuppofed  that  they  refer  to  Scandinavia,  or  fome 
country  far  dittant  to  the  north,  of  which  they  could  have 

no 
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no  certain  and  fatisfaftory  accounts  ; and  others  again  have 
been  of  opinion,  that  no  iflands  to  which  modern  voyagers 
have  had  accefs,  correfpond  more  exaftly  to  their  reports 
than  the  iiles  of  Shetland,  N.  of  Scotland.  See  Zet- 
land IJlanch. 

Thule,  in  Geography,  a town  of  Weftphalia,  in  tlie  bi- 
fliopric  of  Paderborn  ; 6 miles  W.S.W.  of  Paderborn. 

Thule,  a river  of  Wales,  in  the  county  of  Glamorgan, 
which  runs  into  the  Lloghor,  near  its  mouth. 

T MULE,  Southern,  a part  of  Sandwich  Land,  obferved  by 
Capt.  Cook  in  January  1775,  in  S.  lat.  59°  13'  30"  and  W. 
long.  27°  45',  and  fo  called  becaufe  it  is  the  inoft  fouthern 
land  that  has  ever  yet  been  difcovered.  It  exhibits  a furface 
of  vatt  height,  and  is  every  where  covered  with  fnow.  Some 
thought  that  they  faw  land  in  the  fpace  between  Thule  and 
Cape  Briilol : Cook  thought  it  more  than  probable  that  thefe 
two  lands  are  connefted,  and  that  this  fpace  is  a deep  bay, 
which  he  called  Forfter’s  bay. 

THUM,  a town  of  Saxony,  in  the  circle  of  Erzgebirg  ; 
7 miles  S.  of  Chemnitz.  N.  lat.  50°  37'.  E.  long.  12° 
50'. — Alfo,  a town  of  Bavaria,  in  the  bifltopric  of  Bam- 
berg ; 3 miles  S.S.W.  of  Forcheim. 

THUM  AT  A,  in  Ancient  Geography,  a town  of  the 
Arabs,  placed  by  Pliny  on  the  banks  of  the  Tigris,  at  a 
confiderable  diftance  from  the  town  of  Petra. 

THUM  ATH  A,  a town  fituated  in  the  interior  of  Arabia 
Felix,  between  Chabuata  and  Olaphia.  Ptol. 

THUMB,  PoLLEX,  in  Anatomy,  one  of  the  members  or 
parts  of  the  hand.  See  Extremities. 

TiiUMB-j'/a//,  a ferrule  made  of  iron,  horn,  or  leather, 
with  the  edges  turned  up,  to  receive  the  thread  in  making 
fails.  It  is  worn  on  the  thumb  to  tighten  the  Hitches  while 
fewing. 

THUMELITHA,  in  Ancient  Geography,  a town  of 
Africa,  in  Interior  Libya,  near  the  fource  of  the  river  Ci- 
nyphis.'  Ptol. 

THUMEREVILLE,  in  Geography,  a town  of  France, 
in  the  department  of  the  Mofelle ; 6 miles  S.W.  of 
Briey. 

THFTMERSTONE,  in  Mineralogy ; Axlnite,  Haiiy. 
This  mineral  was  called  Thumerllone  by  Werner,  from 
Thum,  in  Saxony,  the  place  where  it  was  found;  and  Axi- 
nite  by  Haiiy,  from  the  flattened  fliarp  edges  of  the  cryftals 
refembling  the  edge  of  an  axe.  This  is  the  lirfl  charafter 
which  ftrikes  the  eye  when  this  mineral  is  prefented  for  in- 
fpedtion.  It  is  moll  commonly  found  cryllallized,  but 
fometimes  maffive  or  diffeminated.  The  form  of  the  cryf- 
tals  is  a very  comprefled  oblique  rhomboidal  prifm.  The 
prinritive  cryllal,  according  to  Haiiy,  is  a four-lided  prifm, 
whofe  bafes  are  parallelograms  with  very  oblique  angles  : 
the  larger  angle  being  101.32,  and  the  fmaller  78.28.  In 
the  fecondary  cryftals,  the  acute  edges  are  generally  trun- 
cated. It  is  cryllallized  alfo  in  oblique  four-lided  tables. 
The  form  of  the  cryftals  is  fometimes  very  difficult  to  be  de- 
termined ; they  not  unfrequently  interfeft  one  another,  form- 
ing a cellular  aggregation.  The  external  lullre  is  generally 
fplendent ; internally  it  is  glillening  or  Ihining,  and  is  vitre- 
ous. It  is  tranfparent  or  tranflucent.  The  fraAure  is 
fine-grained  and  uneven  ; in  the  tranflucent  varieties,  it 
fometimes  approaches  to  fplintery  ; and  in  the  tranfparent 
varieties,  to  the  fmall  and  imperfedlfy  conchoidal.  It 
fcratches  glafs  ; is  harder  than  felfpar,  but  not  fo  hard  as 
quartz  ; it  is  fragile,  and  fufible  by  the  blow-pipe  into  a 
grcenilh-white  glafs,  but  if  laid  on  charcoal  into  a black 
glafs.  The  fpecific  gravity  is  from  3.2  to  3.3.  The 
colours  of  tlris  mineral  are  moll  commonly  a clove-brown  of 
various  degrees  of  intenfity,  inclining  to  violet  and  green. 
VoL.  XXXV. 


It  is  fometimes  green  and  opaque  ; according  to  Brongniart; 
this  is  owing  to  a mixture  of  chlorite.  It  has  been  ob- 
feryed,  he  remarks,  that  the  cryftals  which  arc  coloured 
with  this  earth  are  the  moft  regular.  The  conftituent  parts 
are  given  by  Klaproth  and  Vauquelin  as  under. 


Klaproth.  Vauquelin. 


vSilex  ... 

52.70  and  50.30 

A4 

Alumine  - • 

25.79  .16. 

18 

Lime 

9-39  17- 

19 

Oxyd  of  iron 

8.63  9.50 

H 

Oxyd  of  manganefe 

I.  5.25 

4 

Potafli 

0.25 

This  mineral  occurs 

in  Saxony,  France, 

Switzerland, 

and  Spain,  and  at  mount  Atlas,  in  Africa.  It  is  found  alfo 
maffive  and  cryftallized  neai*  St.  Juft,  in  Cornwall,  at  the 
Botellock  mine,  aflbciated  wdth  common  garnet,  and  in  veins 
between  Marazion  and  Penzance. 

The  moft  beautiful  variety  is  met  with  in  a rock  of  fcr- 
pentine,  near  Balme  d’Auris,  in  Dauphiny,  in  the  depait- 
ment  of  the  Iffire,  where  it  generally  occurs  in  well-defined 
cryftals,  fometimes  colourlefs  and  tranfparent,  but  more 
frequently  of  a dull  reddifh-violet  colour,  wdience  it  ob- 
tained the  name  of  violet  fchorl  of  Dauphiny.  The  cryf- 
tals of  thumerftone,  which  are  not  fymmetrical,  become 
eleftric  by  heat  : it  is  indeed  a general  law,  that  all  minerals 
which  poflefs  the  pyro-ele£lric  property,  are  defective  in 
the  fymmetry  of  the  cryftals. 

THUMLITZ,  in  Geography,  a river  of  Saxony,  which  , 
runs  into  the  Mulda  ; 3 miles  S.  of  Grima. 

THUMMIM,  in  the  Scripture  Learning.  See  UitiM  and 
Thummim. 

THUMNA,  in  Ancient  Geography,  the  name  of  two 
towns  fituated  in  the  interior  of  Arabia  Felix  ; one  between 
Mochura  and  Aiuare,  and  another  between  Mariama  and 
Vodona.  Ptol. 

THUN,  in  Geography,  a town  of  Switzerland,  in  the 
canton  of  Bern,  at  the  diftance  of  about  12  miles  from  the 
town  of  Bern.  It  occupies  the  bottom  and  brow  of  a hill, 
and  ftretches  on  both  fides  of  the  Aar.  It  contains  1 200 
inhabitants,  enjoys  confiderable  irnmunities,  has  its  own  ma- 
giftrates  and  courts  of  juftice,  in  which  the  bailiff  from  Bern 
always  prefides,  and  from  whofe  decifion  an  appeal  always 
lies  to  the  capital.  The  inhabitants  employ  themfelves  in 
carding  and  fpinning  filk  for  the  manufadlures  of  Bafle. 
Some  of  the  burghers  poffefs  large  herds  of  cattle.  To  the 
N.E.,  on  an  eminence,  ftand  the  church,  andkhe  caftle,  which 
is  the  refidence  of  the  bailiff.  N.  lat.  46°  44'.  E.  long. 

7°  31'. — Alfo,  a lake  of  Switzerland,  in  the  canton  of 
Bern  ; about  four  leagues  long,  and  one  broad,  and  pro- 
bably very  deep  : the  borders  are  richly  variegated,  and  pre- 
fent  feveral  fine  points  of  view,  much  heightened  by  many 
rugged  rocks  rifing  boldly  from  the  margin  of  the  w'ater.  The 
river  Aar  paffes  through  the  lake  of  Brientz,  and  then  en- 
ters that  of  Thun,  from  which  it  is  again  difcharged,  paffing 
between  two  level  promontories,  prettily  fprinkled  with 
trees,  on  one  of  which  ftands  the  caftle  of  Schadao  ; 15 
miles  S.S.E.  of  Bern. 

THUNA,  a town  of  Cachemire  ; 45  miles  S.  of  Ca- 
chemire. 

THUNBERGIA,in.go/<7«y,receivedthatname  firft  from 
profeffor  Retzius,  and  next  in  the  Supplementum  Plantarum, 
from  the  pen  of  the  younger  Linnaeus,  in  honour  of  their 
mutual  friend,  fir  Charles  Peter  Thunberg,  knight  of  the 
order  of  Wafa,  by  whole  difcoveries  that  work  was  pecu- 
liarly enriched  with  new  and  curious  fpccies,  efpecially  from 
the  Cape  of  Good  Hope.  This  illuftrious  veteran  ftill 
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fits  in  the  profeflbrial  chair  of  Rudbeck  and  Linnaeus  at 
Upfal,  after  having  eflentially  added  to  the  general  flock  of 
knowledge  by  his  Travels  to  Japan,  his  Floras  of  that 
country  and  of  the  Cape,  and  his  very  numerous  academical 
differtations.  The  liberal  communications,  and  amiable  cha- 
rafter  of  profefTor  Thunberg,  have  fecured  him  no  lefs  per- 
fonal  elleem  than  his  extenfive  application  and  knowledge. 
His  conllitution,  though  fhaken  by  a terrible  misfortune  in 
liis  voyage,  the  accidental  ufe  of  white  lead  in  his  food, 
which  proved  fatal  to  fome  of  his  mefs-mates,  has  ftill  car- 
ried him  on  to  the  advanced  age  of  73. — Retz.  Aft.  Lund. 
V.  I.  163.  Linn.  Suppl.  46.  Schreb.  Gen.  426.  Willd. 
Sp.  PI.  V.  3.  388.  Mart.  Mill.  Dift.  v.  4.  Ait.  Hort. 
Ivew.  V.  4.  65.  Thunb.  Nov.  Gen.  21.  Prodr.  106. 

Juff.  103.  Lamarck  lUullr.  t.  549 Clafs  and  order, 

Dtdynamia  Angiojpermta.  Nat.  Ord.  Perfonata,  Linn. 
Acanthi,  Juff. 

Gen.  Ch.  Cal.  Perianth  inferior,  double,  permanent : 
the  outermoft  of  two  ovate,  obtufe,  ribbed,  equal  leaves,  as 
long  as  the  tube  of  the  corolla  ; inner  of  one  leaf,  in  many, 
about  twelve,  awl-fhaped  ereft  fegments,  not  one -third  fo  long 
as  the  former.  Cor.  of  one  petal,  falver-fhaped  ; tube  gra- 
dually dilated  upwards : limb  in  five  deep,  nearly  equal, 
obovate,  very  abrupt  fegments,  about  half  the  length  of  the 
tube.  Siam.  Filaments  four,  awl-fhaped,  inferted  into  the 
tube,  the  two  lower  ones  fhortell,  all  included  within  the 
tube ; anthers  arrow-fhaped.  Fiji.  Germen  fuperior, 
roundifh  ; llyle  thread-fhaped,  ereft,  hardly  fo  long  as  the 
tube  ; fligma  of  two  rounded  flat  lobes.  Perlc.  Capfule 
globofe  with  a beak,  fmooth,  or  two  cells  and  two  valves, 
burfling  lengthwife : the  beak  linear,  obtufe,  compreffed, 
furrowed  ; partition  obovate,  emarginate,  perforated  below 
the  fummit,  membranous  at  the  fides,  permanent.  Seeds  two 
in  each  cell,  kidney-fhaped,  rugged,  convex  on  the  outfide, 
concave  on  the  inner,  with  a longitudinal  furrow. 

Eff.  Ch.  Calyx  double  ; the  outer  of  two  leaves  ; inner 
in  many  awl-fhaped  fegments.  Corolla  falver-fhaped,  with 
five  regular  lobes.  Capfule  beaked,  of  two  cells. 

Obf.  Linnoeus  remarks  that  this  genus  agrees  in  many 
points  with  Barleria.  Thunberg  takes  the  outer  calyx - 
leaves  for  brafteas,  but  this  is  not  countenanced  by  the  alto- 
gether peculiar  appearance  of  the  inner  calyx,  by  no  means 
like  an  external  perianth. 

1.  T.capenjis.  Diffufe  Thunbergia.  Linn.  Suppl.  292. 
Willd.  n.  I.  Retz.  Aft.  Lund.  v.  i.  163,  with  a figure. — 
Leaves  roundifh -ovate,  obtufe.  Stem  diffufe. — Native  of 
the  Cape  of  Good  Hope.  The  root  feems  to  be  perennial. 
Stems  a finger’s  length,  diffufe,  fimple,  leafy,  fquare,  hairy. 
Leaves  oppofite,  on  fhort  hairy  flalks,  entire  or  fomewhat 
toothed,  hardly  an  inch  long,  flrongly  reticulated  with 
veins  ; very  rough  with  minute  brillles  above  ; hairy  be- 
neath. Flowers  yellow,  on  fimple,  folitary,  llriated,  ereft, 
axilLiry,  hairy  Jlalks,  twice  the  length  of  the  leaves.  Outer 
calyx  very  hairy  ; inner  rigid,  with  alinofl  pungent  points. 
Corolla  about  an  inch  long,  its  fegments  fomewhat  rounded. 
Capfule  rigid,  about  the  fame  length. 

2.  T.  fragrans.  Twining  Thunbergia.  Roxb.  Corom. 
v.  I.  47.  t.  67.  Willd.  n.  2.  Ait.  n.  1.  Andr.  Repof. 

1. 123 Leaves  ovate -oblong,  fomewhat  heart-fhaped,  acute. 

Stem  twining. — Common  in  hedges,  among  bufhes,  on  the 
banks  of  water-courfes,  about  Samulcotah,  flowering  in  the 
wet  and  cold  feafons.  Dr.  Roxburgh  never  met  with  it 
any  where  elfe.  He  fays  the  plant  polfeffes  a peculiar  and 
agreeable  fragrance,  and  the  beauty  of  its  flowers,  though 
not  fragrant,  entitles  it  to  a place  in  the  flower-garden. 
No  fcei)t  has  been  difeovered  in  any  part  of  this  plant  in  our 
fi-oves,  where  it  bloffoms  freely  all  fummer  long.  The  long 
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and  twining  Jlems  readily  diflinguifli  this  fpecies  from  the 
foregoing,  as  well  as  the  elongated  form  of  the  leaves,  which 
are  occafionally  angular,  or  toothed,  near  the  bafe.  The 
flowers  are  white,  larger,  and  with  a narrower  tube  than  the 
capenfts,  their  fegments  more  abrupt  or  fomewhat  notched. 

It  appears  by  the  Linnaean  herbarium  that  the  younger 
Linnaeus  had  originally  deflined  the  name  of  Solandra  for  this 
genus. 

Another  Thunbergia  was  previoufly  eftablifhed  by  Dr. 
Montin,  in  the  Stockholm  Tranfaftions  for  1773,  but  the 
noble  plant  on  which  it  was  founded  proved  a Gardenia. 
See  that  article. 

THUNDER,  a noife  in  the  lowefl  region  of  the  air,  ex- 
cited by  a fudden  explolion  of  eleftrical  clouds  ; which,  on 
this  account,  are  called  thunder -clouds. 

Seneca,  Rohault,  and  other  authors,  both  ancient  and 
modern,  account  for  thunder  by  fuppofing  two  clouds  im- 
pending over  one  another,  the  upper  and  rarer  df  which,  be- 
coming condenfed  by  a frefh  acceflion  of  air  raifed  thither 
by  warmth  from  the  lower  parts  of  the  atmofphere,  or  driven 
upon  it  by  the  wind,  immediately  falls  forcibly  down  upon 
the  lower  and  denfer  cloud  : by  which  fall  the  air  interpofed 
between  the  two  being  comprefl'ed,  that  next  the  extremities 
of  the  two  clouds  is  fqueezed  out,  and  leaves  room  for  the 
extremity  of  the  upper  cloud  to  clofe  tight  upon  the  under  ; 
thus  a great  quantity  of  air  is  enclofed,  which,  at  length 
efcaping  through  fome  winding  irregular  vent  or  paflage,  oc- 
cafions  that  noife  which  we  call  thunder. 

But  this  could  only  reach  to  the  phenomena  of  thunder 
heard  without  lightning  ; and,  therefore,  recourfe  has  been 
had  to  another  folution.  It  has  been  faid,  that  thunder  is 
not  occafioned  by  the  falling  of  clouds,  but  by  the  kindling 
of  fulphurous  exhalations,  in  the  fame  manner  as  the  noife 
of  aurum  fulminans. 

“ There  are  fulphurous  exhalations,”  fays  fir  Ifaac  New- 
ton, “ always  afeending  into  the  air  when  the  earth  is  dry  j 
there  they  ferment  with  the  nitrous  acids,  and  fometimes 
taking  fire,  generate  thunder,  lightning,  &c.” 

That,  befides  the  vapours  raifed  from  water,  See.  there 
are  alfo  exhalations  carried  off  from  fulphur,  bitumen,  vola- 
tile falts.  See.  is  paft  all  doubt ; the  vaft  quantity  of  ful- 
phurous and  bituminous  matter  all  over  the  furface  of  the 
earth,  and  the  volatile  falts  of  plants  and  animals,  afford 
fuch  an  ample  flock  of  them,  that  it  is  no  wonder  the  air 
fhould  be  filled  with  fuch  particles,  raifed  higher  or  lower, 
according  to  their  greater  or  lefs  degree  of  fubtlety  and  afti- 
vity  ; and  more  copioufly  fpread  in  this  or  that  quarter,  ac- 
cording to  the  direftion  of  the  winds. 

Now,  the  effefts  of  thunder  are  fo  like  thofe  of  fired 
gunpowder,  that  Dr.  Wallis  thinks  we  need  not  fcruple  to 
aferibe  them  to  the  fame  caufe  ; and  the  principal  ingre- 
dients in  gunpowder,  we  know,  are  nitre  and  fulphur  ; 
charcoal  only  ferving  to  keep  the  parts  feparate,  for  their 
better  kindling. 

Hence,  if  we  conceive  in  the  air  a convenient  mixture  of 
nitrous  and  fulphurous  particles,  from  the  fources  above  men- 
tioned ; and  thofe,  by  any  caufe,  to  be  fet  on  fire,  fuch 
explofion  may  well  follow  ; and  with  fuch  noife  and  light, 
the  two  phenomena  of  thunder,  as  in  the  firing  of  gun- 
powder ; and  being  once  kindled,  it  will  run  from  place  to 
place,  this  way  or  that,  as  the  exhalations  happen  to  lead  it  j 
much  as  is  found  in  a train  of  gunpowder. 

This  explofion,  if  high  in  the  air,  and  remote  from  us, 
will  do  no  mifehief ; but  if  near  us,  may  deflroy  trees, 
animals.  Sec.  as  gunpowder  would  do  in  tlie  like  circum- 
ftances. 

This  nearnefs,  or  diftance,  may  be  eflimated  by  the  in- 
terval 
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terval  of  time  between  the  flarti  and  the  noife.  Dr.  Wallis 
obferves,  that,  ordinarily,  the  difference  between  the  two  is 
about  feven  feconds,  which,  at  the  rate  of  1142  feet  in  a fe- 
cond  of  time,  gives  the  diftance  about  a mile  and  a half ; but 
fometimes  it  comes  in  a fecond  or  two,  which  argues  the  ex- 
plofion  vei-y  near  us,  and  even  among  us.  And  in  fuch 
cafes,  the  dodfor  affures  us,  he  has  more  than  once  foretold 
the  mifchiefs  that  happened. 

Upon  the  whole,  that  there  is  in  lightning  a fulphurous 
vapour  has  been  argued  from  the  fmell  of  fulphur  which  at- 
tends it,  and  from  the  fultry  heat  in  the  air  which  ufually 
precedes  it ; and  that  there  is  a nitrous  vapour  along  with  it, 
the  fame  writer  concludes  hence,  that  we  know  of  no  other 
body  fo  liable  to  a fudden  and  violent  explofion.  And  as  to 
the  kindling  of  thefe  materials,  we  know  that  a mixture  of 
fulphur  and  Iteel-fihngs,  with  a little  water,  will  of  itfelf 
break  forth  into  adfual  flame.  “Nothing,  therefore,  is  want- 
ing to  the  explofion  but  fome  chalybeate  or  vitriolic  vapour  ; 
and,  among' the  various  effluvia  from  the  earth,  the  dodtor 
<loes  not  doubt  but  there  muff  be  fome  of  that  kind  ; but,  in 
proof  of  what  he  leaves  as  a probability,  the  following  fadts 
have  been  alleged. 

In  hiflory,  we  meet  with  inftances  of  its  raining  iron  in 
Italy,  and  iron-ttones  in  Germany.  Jul.  Scaliger  tells  us, 
he  had  by  him  a piece  of  iron  rained  in  Savoy.  Cardan  re- 
ports 1 200  Itones  to  have  fallen  from  heaven,  fome  of  them 
-weighing  30,  fome  40,  and  one  1 20  pounds,  all  very  hard, 
and  of  the  colour  of  iron. 

The  matter  of  fadl  is  fo  well  attefled,  that  Dr.  Lifter, 
in  the  Philofophical  Tranfadlions,  builds  a whole  theory 
of  thunder  and  lightning  on  it  ; maintaining  that  they 
both  owe  their  matter  to  the  vapour  or  exhalation  of  the 
pyrites. 

The  noife  of  thunder,  and  the  flame  of  lightning,  are 
eafily  made  by  art.  If  a mixture  of  oil  or  fpirit  of  vitriol 
be  made  with  water,  and  fome  filings  of  fteel  added  to  it, 
there  will  immediately  arife  a thick  fmoke  or  vapour  out  of 
the  mouth  of  the  veflel  ; and  if  a lighted  candle  be  applied 
to  this,  it  will  take  fire,  and  the  flame  immediately  defcend 
into  the  veflel,  and  this  will  be  burft  to  pieces  with  a noife 
like  that  of  a cannon. 

This  is  fo  far  analogous  to  thunder  and  lightning,  that  a 
great  explofion  and  fme  are  occafioned  by  it ; but  in  this 
they  differ,  that  this  matter  when  once  fired  is  deftroyed, 
and  can  give  no  more  explofions  ; whereas,  in  the  heavens, 
one  clap  of  thunder  ufually  follows  another,  and  there  is 
a continued  fucceflion  of  them  for  a long  time.  M.  Hom- 
berg  explained  this  by  the  lightnefs  of  the  air  above  us  in 
comparifon  of  that  here,  which  therefore  would  not  fuffer 
all  the  matter  fo  kindled  to  be  difiipated  at  once,  but  kept  it 
for  feveral  returns. 

Ever  fince  the  year  1752,  in  which  the  identity  of  the 
matter  of  lightning,  and  of  theeleftric  fluid,  has  been  afcer- 
tained,  philofophers  have  generally  agreed  in  confidering 
thunder  as  a concuflion  produced  in  the  air  by  an  eleftrical 
explofion.  For  the  illuftration  and  proof  of  this  theory,  fee 
Lightning.  See  alfo  Electkicity. 

We  fhall  here  obferve,  that  Mr.  Henry  Eeles,  in  a letter 
written  in  1751,  and  read  before  the  Royal  Society  in  1752, 
confiders  the  eledfrical  fire  as  the  caufe  of  thunder,  and  en- 
xieavours  to  account  for  it  on  tliis  liypothelis  ; and  he  tells  us, 
that  he  did  not  know  of  any  perfon’s  having  made  the  fame 
conjecture.  Phil.  Tranf.  vol.  xlvii.  p.  524,  &c. 

That  rattling  in  the  noife  of  tliunder,  which  makes  it  feem 
as  if  it  pafled  through  arches,  or  were  broken  varioufly,  is 
probably  owing  to  the  found  being  excited  among  ylouds 
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hanging  over  one  another,  and  the  agitated  air  paffing  irre- 
gularly between  them. 

See  this  phenomenon  particularly  accounted  for  under 
Lightning. 

Thunder-.5o//.  If  what  we  call  lightning  aCts  with  ex- 
traordinary violence,  and  breaks  or  ftiatters  any  thing,  it  is 
called  a thunderbolt,  which  the  vulgar,  to  fit  it  for  fuch 
effeCfs,  fuppofe  to  be  a hard  body,  and  even  a ftone. 

But  that  we  need  not  to  have  recourfe  to  a hard  folid  body 
to  account  for  the  effedfs  commonly  attributed  to  the  thunder- 
bolt, will  be  evident  to  any  one,  who  confiders  thofe  of  the 
pulvis  fulminans,  and  of  gunpowder  : but  more  efpecially 
the  aftonifhing  powers  of  eleCfricity,  even  when  collefted 
and  employed  by  human  art,  and  much  more  when  direfted 
and  exercifed  in  the  courfe  of  nature. 

When  we  confider  the  known  effeCfs  of  eledfrical  explo- 
fions, and  thofe  produced  by  lightning,  we  fflall  be  at  no 
lofs  to  account  for  the  extraordinary  operation  vulgarly 
aferibed  to  thunderbolts.  As  Hones  and  bricks  ftruck  by 
lightning  are  often  found  in  a vitrified  Hate,  we  may  reafon- 
ably  fuppofe,  with  fignior  Beccaria,  that  fome  Hones  in  the 
earth,  having  been  ftruck  in  this  manner,  firft  gave  occa- 
fion  to  the  vulgar  opinion  of  the  thunderbolt. 

Places  ftruck  with  thunderbolts  were  held  facred  among 
the  ancients.  Nigidius  has  a curious  treatife  on  the  thunder- 
bolt. 

The  ancient  painters  and  poets  have  armed  Jupiter  with  a 
fort  of  flaming  dart,  called  a thunderbolt.  Thus,  it  is  faid, 
he  became  mailer  both  of  gods  and  men. 

Thefe  thunderbolts  are  forged  for  Jupiter,  according  to 
the  poets,  by  the  Cyclopes. 

The  thunderbolt,  in  antiquity,  reprefented  fovereignty, 
and  a power  equal  to  the  gods ; on  this  account,  Apelles 
painted  Alexander,  in  the  temple  of  Diana  of  Ephefus,  hold- 
ing a thunderbolt  in  his  hand  ; and  on  medals,  the  thunder- 
bolt is  fometimes  found  to  accompany  the  emperor’s  heads,  as 
that  of  Auguftus. 

Appian  informs  us,  that  the  thunderbolt  was  the  principal 
divinity  of  Seleucia  ; adding,  that  it  was  adored,  even  in  his 
time,  with  various  hymns  and  ceremonies. 

THUNDER-C/o«ii!f,  in  Phyjiology,  are  thofe  clouds  which 
are  in  a ftate  fit  for  producing  lightning  and  thunder.  From 
fignior  Beccaria’s  exadl  and  circumftantial  account  of  the  ex- 
ternal appearances  of  thunder-clouds,  we  fliall  extradl  the 
following  particulars. 

The  firft  appearance  of  athunder-ftorm,  (which  generally 
happens  when  there  is  little  or  no  wind),  is  one  denfe  cloud, 
or  more,  increafing  very  fall  in  fize,  and  rifing  into  the  higher 
regions  of  the  air.  The  lower  furface  is  black,  and  nearly 
level  ; but  the  upper  finely  arched,  and  well  defined.  Many 
of  thefe  clouds  often  feem  piled  upon  one  another,  all  arched 
in  the  fame  manner  ; but  they  keep  continually  uniting,  fwell- 
ing,  and  extending  their  arches. 

At  the  time  of  the  rifing  of  this  cloud,  the  atmofphere  is 
generally  full  of  a great  number  of  feparate  clouds,  motion- 
lefs,  and  of  odd  and  whimfical  fhapes.  All  thefe,  upon  the 
appearance  of  the  thunder-cloud,  draw  towards  it,  and  be- 
come more  uniform  in  their  fhapes  as  they  approach,  till, 
coming  very  near  the  thunder-cloud,  their  limbs  mutually 
ftretch  tow'ards  one  another  ; they  immediately  coalefce,  and 
together  make  one  uniform  mafs.  Thefe  he  calls  adfeititiout 
clouds,  from  their  coming  in,  to  enlarge  the  fize  of  the 
thunder-cloud. 

But  fometimes  the  thunder-cloud  will  fwell,  and  increafe 
very  fall,  without  the  conjunction  of  any  adfeifitious  clouds.; 
the  vapours  in  the  atmofphere  forming  themfelves  into  clouds 
4 F 2 wherever 
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wherever  it  pafles.  Some  of  the  adfeititious  clouds  appear 
like  white  fringes  at  the  deirts  of  the  thunder-cloud,  or  under 
the  body  of  it,  but  they  keep  continually  growing  darker 
and  darker,  as  they  approach  to  unite  with  it. 

When  the  thunder-cloud  is  grown  to  a great  fize,  its  lower 
furface  is  often  ragged,  particular  parts  being  detached  to- 
wards the  earth,  but  Hill  eonnefted  with  the  reft.  Some- 
times the  lower  furface  fwells  into  various  large  protube- 
rances,  bending  uniformly  toward  the  earth.  And  fome- 
times  one  whole  fide  of  the  cloud  will  have  an  inclination  to 
the  earth,  and  the  extremity  of  it  will  nearly  touch  the 
earth.  When  the  eye  is  under  the  thunder-cloud,  after  it  is 
grown  larger,  and  well  formed,  it  is  feen  to  fink  lower,  and 
to  darken  prodigioufly  ; at  the  fame  time  that  a number  of 
fmall  adfeititious  clouds  (the  origin  of  which  can  never  be 
perceived)  are  feen  in  a rapid  motion,  driving  about  in  very 
uncertain  direftions  under  it.  While  thefe  clouds  are  agitated 
with  the  moft  rapid  motions,  the  rain  generally  falls  in  the 
greateft  plenty,  and  if  the  agitation  be  exceedingly  great,  it 
commonly  hails. 

While  the  thunder-cloud  is  fwelling,  and  extending  its 
branches  over  a large  traft  of  country,  the  lightning  is  feen 
to  dart  from  one  part  of  it  to  another,  and  often  to  illu- 
minate its  whole  mafs.  When  the  cloud  has  acquired  a fuf- 
ficient  extent,  the  lightning  ftrikes  between  the  cloud,  and 
the  earth,  in  two  oppofite  places,  the  path  of  the  lightning 
lying  through  the  whole  body  of  the  cloud  and  its  branches. 
The  longer  this  lightning  continues,  the  rarer  does  the  cloud 
grow,  and  the  lefs  dark  is  its  appearance  ; till,  at  length,  it 
breaks  in  different  places,  and  ftiews  a clear  llcy.  When  the 
thunder-cloud  is  thus  difperfed,  thofe  parts  which  occupy 
the  upper  regions  of  the  atmofphere  are  equally  fpread,  and 
very  thin  ; and  thofe  that  are  underneath  are  black,  but  thin 
too  ; and  they  vanilh  gradually,  without  being  driven  away 
by  any  wind. 

Thefe  thunder-clouds  were  fometimes  in  a pofitive  as  well 
as  negative  ftate  of  eledlricity.  The  eledfricity  continued 
longer  of  the  fame  kind,  in  proportion  as  the  thunder-cloud 
was  fimple  and  uniform  in  its  diredfion ; but  when  the  light- 
ning changed  its  place,  there  commonly  happened  a change 
in  the  eledlricity  of  the  apparatus  over  which  the  clouds 
paffed.  It  would  change  fuddenly  after  a very  violent  flafli 
of  lightning,  but  the  change  would  be  gradual  when  the 
lightning  was  moderate,  and  the  progrels  of  the  thunder- 
cloud flow.  Beccar.  Lettere  dell’  Elletricifmo,  p.  107;  or 
Prieftley’s  Hift.  Eledfr.  vol.  i.  p.  397,  &c.  See  Light- 
ning. 

TiiUNDER-/fo«_/tf,  in  EleBricity,  is  an  inftrument  invented 
by  Dr.  James  Lind  of  Edinburgh,  for  illuftrating  the  man- 
ner by  which  buildings  receive  damage  from  lightning,  and 
to  evince  the  utility  of  metallic  condudlors  in  preferving 
them  from  it. 

A {Plate  XV.  Ehnricity,  fg.  2.)  is  a board  about  three 
quarters  of  an  inch  thick,  and  fliaped  like  the  gable-end  of 
a houfe.  This  board  is  fixed  perpendicularly  upon  the  bot- 
tom board  B,  upon  which  the  perpendicular  glafs  pillar 
C D IS  alfo  fixed  in  a hole  about  eight  inches  diftant  from 
the  bafis  of  the  board  A.  A fquare  hole  I L M K,  about 
a quarter  of  an  inch  deep,  and  nearly  an  inch  wide,  is  made 
in  the  board  A,  and  is  filled  with  a fquare  piece  of  wood, 
■nearly  of  the  fame  dimenfions.  It  is  nearly  of  the  fame  di- 
menfions,  becaufe  it  mull  go  fo  eafily  into  the  hole,  that  it 
may  drop  off,  by  the  leaft  fliaking  of  the  inftrument.  A 
wire,  L K,  is  faftened  diagonally  to  this  fquare  piece  of  wood. 
Another  wire,  I H,  of  the  fame  thicknefs,  having  a brafs  ball, 
H,  fcpfewed  on  its  pointed  extremity,  is  faftened  upon  the 


board  A ; fo  alfo  is  the  wire  M N,  which  is  ihapecl  in  a 
ring  at  O.  From  the  upper  extremity  of  the  glafs  pillar 
C D,  a crooked  wire  proceeds.,  having  a fpring  focket  F, 
through  which  a double  knobbed  wire  flips  perpendicularly, 
the  lower  knob,  G,  of  which  falls  juft  above  the  knob  Fi. 
The  glafs  pillar  D C miift  not  be  made  very  faff:  into  the 
bottom  board  ; but  it  muft  be  fixed  fo  that  it  may  be  pretty 
eafily  moved  round  its  own  axis,  by  which  means  the  brafs 
ball  G may  be  brought  nearer  or  farther  from  the  ball  H, 
without  touching  the  part  E F G.  Now  when  the  fquare 
piece  of  wood  L M I K ( which  may  reprefent  the  (butter 
of  a window  or  the  like)  is  fixed  into  the  hole  fo  that  the 
wire  L K ftands  in  the  dotted  reprefentation  I M,  then  the 
metallic  communication  from  H to  O is  complete,  and  the 
inftrument  reprefents  a houie  furnilhed  with  a proper  me- 
tallic condiiftor  ; but  if  the  fquai'e  piece  of  wood  L M I K 
is  fixed  fo  that  the  wire  L K ftands  in  the  diredtion  L K,  as 
reprefented  in  the  figure,  then  the  metallic  condudlor  FI  O, 
from  the  top  of  the  houfe  to  its  bottom,  is  interrupted  at 
I M,  in  which  cafe  the  houfe  is  not  properly  fecured. 

Fix  the  piece  of  wood  L M I K,  fo  that  its  wire  may  be 
as  reprefented  in  the  figure,  in  which  cafe  the  metallic  con- 
dudlor  H O is  difeontinued.  Let  the  ball  G be  fixfd  at 
about  half  an  inch  perpendicular  diftance  from  the  bail  H, 
then,  by  turning  the  glafs  pillar  D C,  remove  the  former 
ball  from  the  latter ; by  a wire  or  chain  connedl  the  wire 
E F with  the  wire  Q of  the  jar  P,  and  let  another  wire  or 
chain,  faftened  to  the  hook  O,  touch  the  outfide  coating  of 
the  jar.  Connedl  the  wire  Q with  the- prime  conduftor,  and 
charge  the  jar  ; then,  by  turning  the  glafs  pillar  D C,  let 
the  ball  G come  gradually  near  the  ball  H,  and  when  they- 
are  an-ived  fufficiently  near  one  another,  you  will  obferve, 
that  the  jar  explodes,  and  the  piece  of  wood  L M I K is 
pufhed  out  of  the  hole  to  a confiderable  diftance  from  the 
thunder-houfe.  Now  the  ball  G,  in  this  experiment,  repre- 
fents an  eledlrified  cloud,  which,  when  it  is  arrived  fuf- 
ficiently near  the  top  of  the  houfe  A,  the  eledlricity  ftrikes 
it,  and  as  this  houfe  is  hot  fecured  with  a proper  condudlor, 
the  explofion  breaks  part  of  it,  i.  e.  knocks  off  the  piece  of 
wood  I M. 

Repeat  the  experiment  with  only  this  valuation,  •m%.  that 
this  piece  of  w'ood  I M is  fituated  io  that  the  wire  L R may 
ftand  in  the  fituation  I M ; in  which  cafe  the  condudfor 
H O is  not  difeontinued  ; and  you  will  obferve  that  the  ex- 
plofion will  have  no  effedl  upon  the  piece  of  wood  L M, 
this  remaining  in  the  hole  unmoved  ; which  fliews  the  ufe- 
fulnefs  of  the  metallic  condudtor. 

Farther,  unferew  the  brafs  ball  H from  the  wire  H I,  fo 
that  this  may  remain  pointed,  and  witli  this  difference  only 
in  the  apparatus  repeat  both  of  the  above  experiments,  and 
you  will  find  that  the  piece  of  v.-ood  I M is  in  neither  cafe 
moved  from  its  place,  nor  any  explofion  will  be  heard,  which 
not  only  demonftrates  the  preference  of  condudtors  with 
pointed  terminations  to  thofe  with  blunted  ones,  but  alfo 
(hews  that  a houfe  furnilhed  with  (harp  terminations,  al- 
though not  furnilhed  with  a regular  condudfor,  is  alfo  fuf- 
ficiently guarded  againft  the  effedfs  of  lightning. 

Mr.  Henly,  having  connedfed  a jar  containing  509  fquare 
inches  of  coated  furface  with  his  prime  condudfor,  obferved 
that  if  it  was  fo  charged  as  to  raife  the  index  of  his  eledtro- 
meter  to  60°,  by  bringing  the  ball  on  the  wire  of  the  thnn- 
der-houfe,  to  the  diftance  of  half  an  inch  from  that  connedted 
with  the  prime  condudfor,  the  jar  would  be  difeharged,  and 
the  piece  in  the  thunder-houfe  thrown  out  to  a conliderable 
diftance.  Ufing  a pointed  wire  for  a condudfor  to  the 
thunder-houfe,  inftead  of  the  knob,  the  charge  being  the 
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fame  as  before,  the  jar  was  difcharged  lilently,  though  fud- 
denly  ; and  the  piece  was  not  thrown  out  of  the  thunder- 
houfe.  In  another  experiment  having  made  a double  circuit 
to  the  thunder-houfe,  the  firft  by  the  knob,  the  fecond  by 
a fharp-pointed  wire,  at  one  and  one-fourth  of  an  inch  dif- 
tance  from  each  other,  but  of  exaftly  the  fame  height  (as  in 
Jig.  3.)  the  charge  being  the  fame  ; although  the  knob  was 
brought  firft  under  that  connefted  with  the  prime  conduftor, 
which  was  raifed  half  an  inch  above  it,  and  followed  by  the 
point,  yet  no  explofion  could  fall  upon  the  knob  ; the  point 
drew  off  the  whole  charge  lilently,  and  the  piece  in  the 
thunder-houfe  remained  unmoved.  Phil.  Tranf.  vol.  Ixiv. 
part  i.  p.  136.  See  Points,  in  EleBrkity. 

TmiNDER-'S'/owe,  in  Natural  Hiflory,  the  fame  with  that 
called  by  authors  brontia. 

THUNDER-^'I'jnn.  See  TllUNDER-C/owcfr. 

Thunder  Bay,  in  Geography,  a bay  in  lake  Huron, 
about  nine  miles  long,  and  nearly  as  many  broad.  The  In- 
dians who  refide  near,  and  all  European  travellers  who  have 
palled  this  bay,  agree  to  call  it  by  the  prefent  name,  on  ac- 
count of  the  Qontinual  thunder  they  obferve.  N.  lat.  44° 
50'.  W.  long.  83°  30'. — Alfo,  a bay  on  the  N,  part  of 
lake  Superior. 

THUNDERING  Legion,  Legio  Fulminans,  was  a 
legion  in  1;he  Roman  army,  confifting  of  Chriftian  foldiers, 
who  in  the  expedition  of  the  emperor  Marcus  Aurelius  An- 
toninus againft  the  Sarraatae,  Quadi,  and  Marcomanni, 
A.D.  174,  are  faid  to  have  faved  the  whole  army,  then 
ready  to  perilh  with  thirft,  by  procuring,  with  their  prayers, 
a very  plentiful  Ihower  on  them  ; and  at  the  fame  time  a 
furious  hail,  mixed  with  lightning  and  thunderbolts,  on  the 
- enemy,  and  thus  he  obtained  a decifive  vidlory. 

This  is  the  account  commonly  given  by  ecclefiaftical  hif- 
torians  ; and  the  whole  ftory  is  engraven  in  bas-relievos  on 
the  Antonine  column.  And  hence  arofe  the  denomination 
thunderers : though  fome  fay,  that  the  legion  thofe  Chrif- 
tians  were  of  was  called  the  thundering  legion  before. 

This  deliverance  has  been  thought  by  many  to  have  been 
miraculous,  owing  to  the  prayers  of  the  Chriftians  who 
were  in  the  Roman  army  ; and  it  has  been  fuppofed,  that 
the  emperor  wrote  a letter  to  the  fenate  on  this  occafion, 
which  was  very  favourable  to  the  Chriftians  ; others,  how- 
ever, have  thought,  that  the  Chriftians,  by  a pious  fort  of 
miftake,  attributed  this  unexpefted  and  feafonable  Ihower, 
viihich  faved  the  Roman  army,  to  a miraculous  interpofition  ; 
and  this  opinion,  fays  Moftieim,  is  indeed  fupported  by  the 
weightieft  reafon  as  well  as  by  the  moft  refpeftable  authori- 
ties ; and  the  letter  of  Marcus  Antoninus  is  allowed,  even  by 
the  defendei-s  of  the  miracle  of  the  thundering  legion,  to 
have  in  it  manifeft  tokens  of  fpurioufnefs,  to  be  the  work  of 
a man  unlldlful  in  P.oman  affairs,  and  who  probably  lived  in 
the  feventh  century.  Moflieim  fums  up  the  arguments  on' 
this  fubjedf  m the  following  manner ; it  is  certain,  he  fays, 
that  the  Roman  army  enclofed  by  the  enemy,  and  reduced 
to  the  moft  deplorable  and  even  defperate  condition  by  the 
thirft  under  which  they  languifhed  in  a parched  defart,  was 
revived  by  a fudden  and  unexpefted  rain.  It  is  alfo  certain, 
that  both  the  Heathens  and  the  Chriftians  looked  upon  this 
event  as  extraordinary  and  miraculous  ; the  former  attribut- 
ing it  to  Jupiter,  Mercury,  or  the  power  of  magic  ; the 
latter  to  Chrift,  interpofing,  thus  unexpeAedly,  in  confe- 
quence  of  their  prayers.  It  is  ftill  farther  beyond  all  doubt, 
that  a confiderable  number  of  Chriftians  feryed,  at  this  time, 
in  the  Roman  army,  and  it  is  extremely  probable,  that  in 
fiich  trying  circumftances  of  calamity  and  diftrefs,  they  em- 
plored  the  merciful  interpofition  and  fuccours  of  their  God 
and  Saviour.  And  as  the  Chriilians  of  the  time  looked 
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upon  all  extraordinary  events  as  miracles,  aad  afcribed  to 
their  prayers  all  the  uncommon  and  fingular  occurrences  of 
an  advantageous  nature  that  happened  to  the  Roman  empire, 
it  will  not  appear  furprifing,  that  upon  the  prefent  occafion 
they  attributed  the  deliverance  of  Antoninus  and  his  army 
to  a miraculous  interpofition  which  they  had  obtained  from 
above.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  it  muft  be  carefully  ob- 
ferved,  that  it  is  ail  invariable  maxim  univerfally  adopted  by 
the  wife  and  judicious,  that  no  events  are  to  be  efteemed  mi- 
raculous, which  may  be  rationally  attributed  to  natural 
caufes,  and  accounted  for  by  a recourfe  to  the  ordinary  dif- 
penfations  of  providence  ; and  as  the  unexpefted  Ihower, 
which  reftored  the  expiring  force  of  the  Romans,  may  be 
eafily  explained  without  rifing  beyond  the  ufual  and  ordinary 
xourfe  of  nature,  the  conclufion  is  manifeft  ; nor  can  it  be 
doubtful  in  what  light  we  are  to  confider  that  remarkable 
event.  Eccl.  Hill.  vol.  i.  8vo.  edit. 

Mr.  Moyle  and  Mr.  King  had  a curious  and  interefting 
controverfy  on  the  fubjeft  of  the  thundering  legion.  The 
learned  Dr.  Lardner  has  collefted  into  one  view  every  thing 
relating  to  it  of  importance,  in  his  Colleclion  of  Jewifh  and 
Heathen  Teftimonies,  vol.  ii.  ch.  xv.  fedt.  iii.  p.  221,  &c, 

THUNGEN,  in  Geography.  See  Tiengen. 

THUNOE,  a fmall  ifland  of  Denmark,  between  the 
coaft  of  Jutland,  and  the  ifland  of  Samfoe.  N.  lat.  55°  58'. 
E.  long.  To“  27'. 

THUNUDROMUM,  in  ylncient  Geography,  a town, 
with  the  title  of  a Roman  colony,  in  Africa,  in  New 
Numidia,  according  to  Ptolemy.  It  is  named  Tyr.idrumenfe 
Oppidum  by  Pliny. 

THUNUSDA,  a town  of  Africa  Propria,  according  to 
Ptolemy,  denominated  by  Pliny  Thunufidenfe  Oppidum. 

THUP^E,  orTHUPPJE,  a town  of  Africa,  in  the  interior 
of  Libya,  upon  the  fouthern  banks  of  the  Niger.  Ptol. 

THUPPA,  a town  of  Africa,  in  the  interior  of  Libya, 
upon  the  northern  bank  of  the  river  Gira. 

THUR,  in  Geography ,' d.rvetr  of  Switzerland,  which  rifes 
in  the  fouth  part  of  the  county  of  Toggenburg,  and  runs 
into  the  Rhine,  7 miles  S.S.W.  of  Schaffhaufen. 

THURE,  a town  of  France,  in  the  department  of  the 
Vienne  ; 4 miles  W.  of  Chatellerault. 

THUREN,  a river  of  France,  which  rifes  in  the  depart- 
ment of  the  Upper  Rhine,  pafles  by  Thann,  &c.  and  joins 
the  111  at  Enfilheim. 

THURGAU,  a country  of  Switzerland,  with  the  title 
of  landgravate  ; bounded  on  the  north  by  Swabia  and  the 
lake  of  Conftance,  on  the  eall  by  the  lake  of  Conftance, 
on  the  fouth  by  the  territories  of  St.  Gall,  and  on  the  weft 
by  the  cantons  of  Zurich  and  Schaffhaufen.  It  receives  its 
name  from  the  river  Thur,  and,  in  its  moft  extenfive  fenfe, 
comprehends  all  the  extent  of  country  on  both  fides  of  that 
river.  Though  fomewhat  mountainous  towards  the  fouth, 
yet  it  affords  rich  paftures  ; and  its  other  parts,  as  approach- 
ing nearer  to  levels,  produce  plenty  of  grain,  with  vegetables 
and  fruits  of  all  kinds,  as  alfo  wine.  The  country  is  popu- 
lous, and  well  cultivated,  containing  fix  towns,  with  feveral 
haudfome  burghs,  a great  number  of  feats,  and  upwards  of 
170  villages.  About  one-third  of  the  inhabitants  confifts  of 
Roman  Catholics,  and  in  church  affairs  are  fubjeft  to  the  bifliop 
of  Conftance.  The  other  two-thirds,  ever  lince  the  year  1543, 
have  been  Calvinifts.  The  Thurgau  is  a very  ancient  land- 
gravate, which,  on  the  extindlion  of  the  counts  of  Old  or 
Hohen  Frauenfelden,  devolved  to  thofe  of  Kiburg,  and,  on 
their  failure,  to  the  counts  of  Habflnu-g,  with  whom  it  came 
to  the  houfe  of  Auftria,  which  continued  poiTefled  of  it  till 
1460,  in  which  year  the  Switzers,  being  at  war  with  the 
archduke  Sigifmund,  wrefted  this  country  from  him,  which, 
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by  the  pesce  concluded  at  Conftance  in  the  following  year, 
was  confirmed  to  them.  The  cantons  to  which  the  terri- 
torial fovereignty  of  this  country  belongs,  are  the  eight  old 
cantons  of  Zurich,  Bern,  Lucerne,  Schweitz,  Underwalden, 
Zug,  and  Claris ; but  it  was  not  till  the  peace  of  Arau,  that 
the  fecond  was  admitted  by  the  others  as  a co-fovereign. 
Thefe  eight  every  two  years  alternately  appoint  a landvogt 
over  it,  who  refides  at  Frauenfeld  ; and  fince  the  year  1449, 
the  cantons  of  Friburg  and  Soleure  have  alfo  obtained  a feat 
in  its  criminal  court. 

THURGOLAND,  a townfhip  of  Yorklhire,  in  the 
Weft  Riding  ; 4 miles  S.W.  of  Barnefley. 

THURIA,  in  Ancient  Geography,  a town  of  Meffenia, 
on  the  river  Aris,  S.W.  of  Alagonia.  It  had  a temple 
dedicated  to  the  goddefs  Aftarte,  a Syrian  divinity,  fup- 
pofed  to  be  the  fame  with  Venus. — Alfo,  an  ifland  on  the 
JEgezn  fea,  near  Naxos,  according  to  Plutarch. 

THURIBULUM,  among  the  Romans,  a cenfer,  or 
veflel,  in  which  incenfe  was  burnt  at  facrifices. 

THURIFICATI,  in  Church  Htjlory,  a defignation 
given  to  thofe  who,  to  avoid  the  perfecution  of  the  R,oman 
emperors,  offered  frankincenfe  to  the  heathen  gods. 

THURII  Montes,  in  Ancient  Geography,  mountains  of 
Italy,  in  Magna  Grxcia. 

THURINGII,  Thuringians,  a people  of  Germany, 
fuppofed  by  fome  authors  to  have  been  a part  of  the 
Vandals.  They  have  been  fcarcely  known  in  hiftory  fince 
the  fall  of  the  Roman  empire.  Towards  the  end  of  the  fifth 
or  commencement  of  the  fixth  century,  Thuringia  had  a king, 
or  at  leaft  a warlike  chief. 

THURINGIA,  in  Geography,  a circle  of  Saxony, 
which  forms  the  N.  part  of  the  landgravate  of  that  name. 
The  country  is  well  watered,  yields  good  pafturage,  and 
abundance  of  corn,  particularly  wheat,  which  is  excellent,  as 
alfo  fine  timber-wood,  fafflower,  anife,  fennel,  and  wine  ; and 
has  alfo  a confiderable  breed  of  horfes,  horned  cattle,  and 
Iheep.  Of  thefe  natural  produftions  of  the  country,  a great 
part  is  exported.  Thuringia  contains  in  it  60  towns,  674 
villages,  and  300  noble  eftates.  The  modern  Thuringia, 
which  lies  nearly  between  the  Saale  and  the  Werra,  is  but  a 
part  of  the  ancient  Thuringia,  a country  formerly  comprized 
under  that  name,  extending  itfelf  much  farther  every  way. 
In  the  fixth  century,  the  Franks  and  Saxons  fubjefted  the 
Thuringians  to  their  dominions,  whofe  country  from  that 
time  forwards  became  divided  into  the  North  and  South. 
North  Thuringia,  towards  the  N.,  extends  itfelf  beyond 
Harzwalde,  quite  to  the  river  Elbe,  and  belonged  to  the 
Saxons.  It  was  united  with  the  duchy  of  Saxony,  loft  its 
name,  and  was  at  length  annexed  to  Eaftphalia,  or  to  the 
eaftern  part  of  the  county  of  Saxony.  South  Thuringia 
belonged  to  the  Franks,  and  comprized  in  it  the  modern 
Thuringia,  together  with  a large  (hare  of  the  modern 
Franconia,  HelTe,  &c.  Till  the  eleventh  century,  it  flood 
under  the  emperors  and  kings,  and  befides  the  counts,  we 
find  alfo  fome  dukes  mentioned,  to  whom  the  German  kings 
entrufted  the  government  of  this  country.  Ever  fince  the 
thirteenth  century,  the  marggraves  of  Meiffen,  who  after- 
wards became  eledlors  of  Saxony,  have  been  in  poffeflion  of 
the  landgravate  of  Thuringia,  which  was  at  one  time  divided 
among  feparate  lines,  but  returned  again  by  the  extindlion 
of  the  latter  to  that  of  Meiffen.  It  has  been  ceded  to 
Prufiia  by  the  king  of  Saxony. 

THURIS,  in  Ancient  Geography,  a town  fituated  in  the 
interior  of  Arabia  Felix.  Ptol. 

THURIUM,  a town  which  fucceeded  the  ancient 
Syharis  ; which  fee. 

THURLES,  in  Geography,  a poft-town  of  the  county 


of  Tipperaty,  Ireland,  fituate  on  the  river  Suire,  which 
divides  it  nearly  into  two  equal  parts.  There  was  formerly 
a caftle  belonging  to  the  knights  of  St.  John  of  Jerufalem, 
and  there  are  (till  fome  ruins  of  a monaftery.  Thurles  is 
70  miles  S.W.  from  Dublin. 

THURLMERE,  a lake  of  England,  in  the  county  of 
Cumberland,  from  whence  a river  runs  to  the  Derwent ; 3 
miles  S.E.  of  Kefwick. 

THURLOE,  John,  in  Biography,  fecretary  of  ftate  to 
the  Proteftorate,  was  the  fon  of  Thomas  Thurloe,  redlor  of 
Abbot’s  Roding,  in  Effex,  where  he  was  bom  in  1616.  He 
was  brought  up  to  the  law,  and  in  1644-5,  ^7  intereft 
of  Oliver  St.  John,  was  appointed  one  of  the  fecretaries  to 
the  parliamentary  commiffioners  at  the  treaty  of  Uxbridge. 
Advancing  through  other  offices,  he  went  as  fecretary  to 
lord  chief  juftice  St.  John,  and  Mr.  Strickland,  in  their 
embaffy  to  the  States-General.  In  1652  he  rofe  to  the 
office  of  fecretary  to  the'council  of  ftate  ; and  when  Crom- 
well, in  1653,  affumed  the  protedlorate,  he  was  nominated 
his  fecretary,  on  whom  he  repofed  peculiar  confidence.  In 
1655  he  was  entrufted  with  the  management  of  the  poft- 
office  ; and  in  1656  he  reprefented  the  ifle  of  Ely  in  parlia- 
ment. On  the  death  of  Cromwell  he  figned  the  order  for 
proclaiming  Richard,  and  in  the  following  parliament  was 
returned  member  for  the  univerfity  of  Cambridge.  He  re- 
tained his  office  of  fecretary  under  Richard,  and  alfo  under 
the  parliament  that  depofed  him.  On  the  reftoration,  he 
was  accufed  of  high  treafon  and  examined,  but  foon  fet  at 
liberty.  He  then  retired  to  his  feat  in  Oxfordfhire,  and 
vifited  London,  at  his  chambers  in  Lincoln’s  Inn,  in  tenii- 
time.  Charles  II.  often  invited  him  to  take  a part  in  his 
adminiftration : but  he  declined  it,  alleging  that  perhaps  he 
(hould  not  be  able  to  ferve  the  king,  as  he  had  done  the  pro- 
tedlor,  in  connexion  with  men  of  different  charadlers  and 
principles  ; the  proteftor,  as  he  told  his  majefty,  was  ufed 
“ to  feek  out  men  for  places,  and  not  places  for  men.” 
The  abilities  of  Thurloe  for  public  life  were  diftinguidied, 
and  his  charafter  in  private  life  no  lefs  amiable.  He  died  in 
Lincoln’s  Inn,  where  he  was  mafterof  the  bench,  in  i667-8» 
and  was  interred  in  the  chapel.  His  ftate  papers  formed 
a valuable  hiftorical  colleftion,  and  were  publifhed  by 
Dr.  Birch,  in  7 vols.  fol.  1742.  Biog.  Brit.  Gen.  Biog. 

TFIURLOW,in  Geography,z  township  oi  UpperCanada. 

Thurlow’j  IJland,  a narrow  ifland  in  the  Pacific  ocean, 
near  the  coaft  of  North  America,  about  24  miles  in  length 
from  E.  to  W.  N.  lat.  50°  24'.  E.  long.  233°  35'. 

THURMAN,  a poft-townfliip  of  the  United  States,  in 
the  ftate  of  New  York,  and  county  of  Wafhington,  eredled 
in  1792  from  Queenlbury,  and  then  comprifing  a great  ex- 
tent of  territory,  which  has  been  fince  fubdivided  into  other 
towns.  Thurman  is  bounded  N.  by  Chefter  and  Johnfhurg, 
E.  by  Caldwell  and  Bolton,  S.  by  Saratoga  county,  and 
W.  by  Montgomery  county.  The  firft  fettlements  com- 
menced about  1786,  and  in  1810  there  were  about  200 
families,  moftly  Scots,  and  the  reft  from  the  eaftern  Hates. 
It  has  one  Prelbyteriap  and  one  Methodill  meeting-houfe, 
and  a pretty  competent  number  of  common  fchool-houfes 
and  fchools.  The  whole  townfhip  is  well  watered,  and 
Crain’s  mountain  in  the  W.  part  of  it  is  rich  in  mineral 
treafures.  Much  of  this  weftern  part  is  ftill  unfettled. 

THURN,  a town  of  the  duchy  of  Stiria ; 5 miles  S.  of 
Windifch  Gratz. 

Thurn  Am  Hardt,  a town  of  the  duchy  of  Carniola;  2 
miles  S.  of  Gurckfeld. 

THURNAU,  a town  of  Germany,  in  the  principahty 
of  Culmbach ; 5 miles  S.S.W.  of  Culmbach.  N.  lat.  50°  2 . 
E.  long.  11°  26'. 
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THURNEISSER,  Leonard,  in  Biography,  a man  of 
great  temporary  celebrity  in  chemiltry  and  the  occult 
fciences,  was  born  at  Bafle  in  the  year  1530.  Having  im- 
prudently, in  1547,  when  aboy,  married  awidow,who  proved 
unfaithful  ; and  having  involved  himfelf  in  debt,  he  found 
himfelf  under  a neceffity  of  leaving  both  his  wife  and  his 
native  place.  Accordingly,  in  1548  he  went  to  Strafburg, 
and  from  thence  he  proceeded  to  Conllance,  having,  by  dili- 
gent application  to  his  trade  of  a goldfmith,  amafied  a coh- 
fiderable  fum  of  money.  He  employed  himfelf  in  the  con- 
ftruftion  of  mathematical  inftruments,  and  in  a variety  of 
metallurgic  operations  with  fuch  reputation,  that  he  was 
entrufted  with  the  direftion  of  the  fmelting  works  at 
Eberfwold  in  the  Tyrol.  During  his  abode  at  Conllance, 
he  married  the  daughter  of  a goldfmith  by  whom  he  had 
been  employed,  and  in  1558  retired  with  her  to  Tarenz 
in  the  Upper  Innthal,  where  he  formed  metallurgic  ellablilh- 
ments  on  his  own  account,  and  conllrudled  furnaces,  toge- 
ther with  a manufaAory  for  the  preparation  of  fulphur. 
Here  he  was  vifited  by  feveral  perfons  of  eminence,  and 
became  known  to  the  emperor  Ferdinand  ; and  patronifed 
by  the  emperor’s  fon,  the  archduke  Ferdinand,  he  travelled, 
by  his  confent,  in  1560,  to  Scotland  and  the  Orkney  illands, 
and  in  1561  to  Portugal  and  Spain,  and  alfo  to  fome  parts 
of  Africa  and  Afia.  On  the  fummit  of  mount  Sinai  he 
received  the  order  of  St.  Catharine  ; and  in  his  way  home  he 
vifited  Candia,  Greece,  Italy,  and  Hungary.  When  he 
arrived  in  the  Tyrol,  he  found  his  ellablilltments  in  great 
confufion ; but  he  was  enabled  by  the  government  of 
Infpruck  to  revive  and  fupport  them.  He  was  then  deputed 
by  the  archduke  to  examine  the  mines  in  Hungary  and 
I Bohemia ; but  notwithllanding  this  high  patronage,  he  in- 
i volved  himfelf  in  debt,  and  by  his  pride  and  extravagance 
i forfeited  the  favour  of  his  patrons.  In  1569  he  obtained 
! leave  to  vifit  Lower  Germany,  for  the  purpofe  of  making 
i fome  obfervations  in  natural  hillory,  and  of  fuperintending 
I the  printing  of  fome  of  his  works.  During  the  leifure 
; afforded  by  fome  of  his  fea-voyages,  he  had  compofed,  in 
j German  verfe,  a work  intitled  “ Archidoxia,”  or  an  account 
j of  the  influence  which  the  planets  have  on  the  human  body, 
j and  on  all  the  employments  of  man  ; together  with  a fecret 
introduftion  to  alchemy.  He  had  prepared  alfo  another 
work,  called  the  “ Quinteffence,”  in  which  he  pointed  out 
the  connexion  between  medicine  and  alchemy,  and  gave 
inflrudlions  how  to  extradl  from  all  fubflances  their 
quinteffence  or  fubtile  parts.  He  pretended  alfo  to  have 
made  fome  other  curious  difcoveries,  which  we  cannot  detail. 
At  Munfler  he  publifhed,  in  1569,  the  firfl  edition  of  his 
“ Archidoxia,”  in  4to.  ; and  his  “ Quinteffence”  was 
printed  there,  alfo  in  410.,  in  1570.  Thefe  works  were  after- 
wards enlarged  and  publifhed  in  folio.  ThurneifTer,  quar- 
relling with  the  bifliop,  left  Munfler  and  removed  to  Frank- 
fort on  the  Oder,  to  print  his  “ Pifon,”  or  Defcription  of 
Rivers,  by  which,  together  with  his  calendar  and  book  on 
plants,  be  acquired  the  greatefl  fharc  of  his  reputation. 
Having  cured  the  mai'gravine  of  Brandenburg  of  a danger- 
ous illnefs,  the  margrave  appointed  him  his  phyfician,  and 
defrayed  the  expence  of  bringing  his  wife  and  family  from 
Conllance.  In  1572  he  publifhed  his  work  “ On  Urine,” 
in  which  he  afferts,  that  by  examining  the  urine  of  Sigif- 
mond  I.  of  Poland,  he  had  difcovered  the  nature  of  his  dif- 
eafe,  and  predi£ted  his  death,  with  the  day  on  which  it 
would  happen.  Under  the  patronage  of  the  margrave  of 
Brandenburg  he  went  on  profperoufly  with  his  laboratory 
and  printing-prefs  ; and  indulged  in  the  mofl  expcnfive  and 
fplcndid  mode  of  drefs  and  living.  His  vifitors  were  nume- 
jous,  and  of  the  firfl  rank;  and  among  his  corrcfpojidents 


were  the  emperor  Maximilian,  and  Elizabeth  queen  of 
England.  He  was  confulted  not  only  in  all  kinds  of  dif» 
eafes,  but  on  witchcraft,  magic,  and  other  fuch  matters. 
His  printing-prefs  was  in  high  eflimation.  By  printing, 
and  the  fale  of  his  MSS.  and  preferiptions, he  acquired  great 
wealth.  For  the  MSS.  the  eledlor,  John  Gruge,  gave  him 
9000  dollars  ; and  there  was  formerly  in  the  king’s  library  at 
Berlin,  a MS.  entitled  “ De  Tranfmutatione  Veneris  in  So- 
lem,”  for  which  an  annual  penfion  of  600  dollars  was  fettled 
on  him  and  his  children.  He  was  the  hrll  perfon  who  formed 
a colledlion  of  natural  curiofities  in  the  Marche  of  Branden- 
burg. He  had  alfo  a garden  filled  with  plants  for  the  fludy 
of  botany,  and  a menagerie,  containing  a collection  of  various 
animals  from  all  parts  of  the  world.  In  1575  he  loll  his 
fecond  wife,  who  arranged  all  his  affairs  with  great  pru- 
dence ; and  this  was  the  era  of  his  downfall.  From  opulence 
he  was  reduced  to  poverty.  His  reputation  as  a phyfician 
declined.  Dr.  Hoffman  of  Franefort,  in  his  oration  “ De 
Barbaric  Imminente,”  was  formidable  to  his  credit,  and  he 
contrived  means  to  prevent  its  being  printed  till  the  year 
1578.  Thurneiffer,  fearing  utterly  to  lofe  his  charafter, 
prepared  for  his  departure  from  Berlin,  and  retired  to 
Bafle,  where,  in  1 580,  he  married  a third  wife.  Withdrawing 
from  domeflic  difquiet  into  Italy,  he  is  faid  to  have  con- 
verted, in  the  prefence  of  the  grand  duke,  Francefco  de 
Medici,  one  half  of  an  iron  nail  into  gold.  This  Angular  man 
died  in  1595,  or  1596,  in  a monaflery  at  Cologne,  after  re- 
quelling that  his  body  might  be  interred  clofe  to  that  of 
Albert  the  Great.  A lift  of  his  works  is  given  by  Haller 
in  his  Bibliotheca.  Gen.  Bipg. 

THUROTZ,  in  Geography,  a river  of  Hungary,  which 
runs  into  the  Waag,  12  miles  N.  of  St.  Martin.  It  gives 
name  to  a county. 

THURROCK  GRAYS,  or  Great  Thurrock,  a 
market-town  in  the  hundred  of  ChafFord,  and  county  of  Effex, 
England  ; is  fituated  22  miles  S.S.W.  from  Chelmsford, 
and  24  miles  E.  by  S.  from  London.  It  acquired  the  ap- 
pellation of  Grays  from  the  noble  family  of  that  name,  who 
poffefled  the  manor  for  upwards  of  three  centuries,  from  the 
vmar  1194,  when  it  was  granted  to  them  by  king  Richard  I. 
The  town  confifts  principally  of  one  irregular  flreet,  on  the 
banks  of  a fmall  creek  from  the  Thames,  navigable  for  hoys 
and  veffels  of  fmall  burthen.  A weekly  market  is  held  on 
Thurfdays,  chiefly  for  the  fale  of  corn,  and  is  much  fre- 
quented ; here  is  alfo  an  annual  fair.  The  church  is  built 
in  the  form  of  a crofs,  with  a tower  on  the  north  fide. 
By  the  return  under  the  population  aft  of  the  year  1811, 
this  parifh  was  Hated  to  contain  214  houfes,  and  1055  in- 
habitants. 

In  the  adjacent  parifhes  of  Chadwell  and  Little  Thurrock 
are  various  caverns,  or  holes,  of  unequal  depths  and  dimen- 
fions,  formed  in  the  chalk,  which  here  conftitutes  the  upper 
ftratum  ; they  appear  to  open  from  the  top  by  a nari'ow 
circular  paflage,  which  near  the  bottom  begins  to  fpread, 
and  communicates  with  fubterranean  apartments  of  dif- 
ferent forms.  Dr.  Derham  meafured  fix  of  thefe  caverns, 
and  reports  them  to  be  of  various  depths,  from  fifty  to  eighty 
feet.  The  origin  of  thefe  excavations  is  uncertain  ; the 
opinion  of  fome  modern  writers,  that  they  were  the  gra- 
naries of  the  Britons,  feems  by  far  the  moft  rational  fuppo- 
fition.  They  are  alfo  called  Dane  Holes,  and  traditionally 
reported  to  have  been  ufed  as  receptacles  or  hiding-places 
for  plunder  during  the  frequent  incurfions  of  the  Danes  into 
this  ifland. — Beauties  of  England  and  Wales,  vol.  v.  Effex  ; 
by  J.  Britton  and  E.  W.  Brayley. 

THURSDAY,  the  fifth  day  of  the  Chriftians’  week,  but 
the  fixth  of  that  of  the  Jews.  See  Thor  and  Week. 

Thursday, 
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Thursday,  Holy.  See  Holy. 

Thursday,  Maunday.  See  Maunday  Thurfduy. 

THURSIO,  in  Ichthyology,  a fpecies  of  fi(h  mentioned 
by  Pliny,  lib.  ix.  cap.  9.  It  is  thought  by  fome  to  be  the 
phocana,  or  porpefs  ; and  by  others  the  fturgeon. 

THURSO,  or  Thorsan,  in  Geography,  a market-town 
in  the  lltire  of  Caithnefs,  Scotland,  is  fituated  on  the  northern 
fide  of  the  coaft,  at  the  extremity  of  a fpacious  bay,  on  the 
eftuary  of  the  river  Thurfo,  at  the  diftance  of  279  miles  N. 
from  Edinburgh.  The  town  is  irregularly  built.  A new 
town,  on  a regular  plan,  has  been  lately  commenced  at 
Thurfo,  in  confequence  of  which,  the  inclofed  lands  let  for 
five  guineas  per  acre  per  annum.  Here  is  a fine  bay  or 
harbour,  which  is  progreffively  much  improved  in  conve- 
nience and  fecurity.  Eight  veffels  belong  to  the  tow'n,  and 
are  chiefl]'-  employed  in  conveying  falmon  to  London. 
Although  the  cuftoms  of  this  port  are  very  inconfiderable, 
yet  the  following  officers  are  regularly  ftationed  here  ; a col- 
leftor,  comptroller,  land-furveyor,  land-waiter,  two  efta- 
blifned  tidefmen,  and  one  extraordinary  tidefman.  Thurfo 
is  a borough  of  barony,  holding  of  fir  John  Sinclair  as  im- 
mediate fuperior.  The  charter  of  eredlion  was  granted  by 
Charles  I.  in  1633,  in  favour  of  John  Matter,  of  Berriedale, 
by  which  it  was  entitled  “ to  all  the  privileges,  immunities, 
and  jurifdidlions,  belonging  to  a free  borough  of  barony  in 
Scotland.”  It  is  governed  by  two  baillies  and  twelve  coun- 
fellors,  who  are  appointed  by  the  fuperior,  and  hold  their 
offices  during  his  pleafure.  A well-fupplied  market  is  held 
on  Fridays  ; and  here  are  two  annual  fairs,  one  of  which 
continues  for  ten  days.  The  principal  manufafture  of  the 
town  is  coarfe  linen  cloth  : in  the  neighbourhood  are  a 
bleach-field  and  a tannery,  both  of  which  are  profperous. 
In  the  population  return  of  the  year  18  ii^,  the  town  and 
pariffi  of  Thurfo  were  ettimated  to  contain  592  houfes,  in- 
habited by  3462  perfons.  The  paritti  extends  about  three 
miles  from  the  town  in  every  direftion,  except  to  the  north- 
wett,  where  it  is  bounded  by  the  fea.  The  rocks  that 
bound  the  coatt  exhibit  various  fcenes  of  natural  grandeur. 
The  Clett  is  aninfulated  rock  about  160  yards  long  and  80 
broad ; it  is  elevated  about  400  feet  above  the  furface  of 
the  fea  ; and  during  the  fpring  feafon,  is  frequented  by  in- 
numerable flocks  of  fea-fowls. 

Thurfo  Eatt,  anciently  called  Thurfo  Cattle,  once  the  refi- 
dence  of  the  earls  of  Caithnefs,  is  now  the  feat  of  fir  John 
Sinclair,  bart.  a native  of  Thurfo  ; a gentleman  whofe  exer- 
tions w'ill  ever  be  revered  by  men  of  fcience  for  “ The  Sta- 
tiftical  Account  of  Scotland.”  In  the  park  are  the  ruins 
of  a fmall  chapel,  where  earl  Harold  the  younger  was  buried, 
and  where  a neat  modern  monument  has  been  erefted  by 

the  above-mentioned  baronet Beauties  of  Scotland,  vol.  v. 

Carlifle’s  Topographical  Diftionary  of  Scotland,  vol.  ii. 

Thurso,  a river  of  Caithnefs,  which  runs  into  the  fea,  at 
the  town  of  Thurfo. 

THURUS,  in  Natural  Hiftory,  the  name  of  a creature 
defcribed  by  Gefner,  and  fome  others,  as  a diftinft  fpecies  of 
wild  bull  ; but  the  accounts  of  it  feem  either  fabulous  or 
mittaken  defcriptions  of  the  wild  bulk 

THURY,  in  Geography,  a town  of  France,  in  the  de- 
partment of  the  Yonne  ; 10  miles  S.E.  of  St.  Fargeau. — 
Alfo,  a town  of  France,  in  the  department  of  the  Oife  ' 7 
miles  S.E.  of  Crefpy. 

THUS,  a town  of  Perfia,  in  the  province  of  Khoraffan  ; 
200  miles  N.N.W.  of  Herat. 

Thus,  a river  of  Perfia,  which  rifes  near  Mefghid,  in 
Klioralfan,  and  runs  into  the  Cafpian  fea,  40  miles  N.W.  of 
Zaweh. 

Thus.  See  Frankincense. 


Thus  Judaorum,  called  alfo  cafcariUa  and  cortex  eleu- 
theria,  in  the  Materia  Medica,  is  the  bark  probably  of  the 
fhrub  defcribed  by  Catelby,  under  the  name  of  ricinoides 
elceagni  folio  or  ilathera,  the  croton  cafcariUa  of  Linnasus, 
which  grows  plentifully  in  mott  of  the  Baltama  iflands  ; 
thence  it  is  brought  to  us  in  curled  pieces,  or  rolled  up  into 
ffiort  quills,  about  an  inch  wide  ; covered  on  the  outfide 
with  a rough  whitiffi  matter ; and  browmiffi  within  ; and 
exhibiting,  when  broken,  a fmooth  clofe  blackifh-brown 
furface.  The  bark,  freed  from  the  outer  coat,  has  a light 
agreeable  fmell,  and  a moderately  bitter  tafte,  accompanied 
with  a confiderable  aromatic  wannth.  It  is  eafily  inflam- 
mable, and  yields,  whilft  burning,  a fragrant  fmell,  fome- 
whaj:  refembling  that  of  mulk.  Stifler  was  the  firtt  who 
employed  this  bark  as  a medicine  in  Europe  ; who  relates 
that  a tindlure  of  it  in  alkalized  vinous  fpirits,  or  in  dulci- 
fied alkaline  fpirits,  proved  carminative  and  diuretic,  and  did 
fervice  in  arthritic  and  fcorbutic  cafes.  In  1694  and  1695, 
it  was  employed  by  Apinus  in  an  epidemic  fever  of  the  in- 
termittent kind.  The  gentlemen  of  the  French  Academy 
found  this  bark  of  excellent  fervice  againtt  an  epidemic 
dyfenteryin  1719,  when  the  ipecacuanha  proved  ineffeclual. 
At  prefent  it  is  of  great  etteem  among  the  Germans,  as  a 
warm  ttomachic  and  corroborant,  in  flatulent  colics,  in- 
ternal haemorrhages,  dyfenteries,  the  diarrhoea  of  acute 
fevers,  and,  mixed  with  the  Peruvian  bark,  in  common  i»- 

termittents Among  us  it  has  been  lately  received  into 

praftice  ; but  its  ufe,  fays  Dr.  Lewis,  is  not  yet  become  fo 
general  as  it  well  deferves  to  be.  Its  virtues  are  partially 
extracted  by  water,  and  totally  by  reftified  fpirits.  Lewis’s 
Mat.  Med. 

Thus,  in  Sea  Language',  the  order  by  which  the  pilot  di- 
reAs  the  helmfman  to  keep  the  ffiip  in  her  prefent  fituation 
when  failing  with  a fcant  wind,  fo  that  ffie  may  not  approach 
too  near  the  direction  of  the  wind,  and  thereby  fliiver  her 
fails,  nor  fall  to  leeward,  and  run  farther  out  of  her  courfe. 
Falconer.  See  Steering. 

THUSCUS  Vicus,  in  Ancient  Geography,  the  name  of 
one  of  the  feven  mountains  of  Rome,  called  alio  Ccelius  Mons. 

THUTHOA,  a river  of  the  Peloponnefus,  in  Arcadia, 
which  difcharges  itfelf  into  the  Ladon. 

THUYA,  in  Botany.  See  Thuja. 

THWAITE,  in  Ichthyology.  See  Shad. 

THWART,  in  a boat,  the  feat  or  bench  of  a boat  on 
which  the  rowers  fit  to  manage  the  oars.  Hence  'thoughts, 
(which  fee,)  is  ufed  in  the  fame  fenfe. 

Thwart  the  Hanvfe,  in  Sea  Language.  See  Athwart. 

Thwart  Ships,  acrofs  the  (hips.  See  Athwart. 

Thwart  the  Way,  in  Geography,  a fmall  ifland  in  the 
Straits  of  Sunda.  S.  lat.  5°  55'.  E.  long.  105°  43'. — 
Alfo,  a fmall  ifland  in  a bay  on  the  coaft  of  New  Guinea. 
S.  lat.  2°  15'.  E.  long.  136'*  54'. 

THWARTER,  Trembling,  or  Leaping-Ill,  a difeafe 
in  ffieep,  of  the  ttiaking,  jumping,  and  convulfive  kind. 
Thefe  different  terms,  fome  of  which  were  formerly  par- 
ticularly ufed  in  one  part  and  another  in  another,  efpecially 
in  the  northern  diftrifts  of  the  kingdom,  are  now  faid  to  be 
had  recourfe  to  indifferently,  and  applied  indifcriminately  to 
all  difeafes  which,  on  a dry  foil,  proceed  from  a weak  and 
enfeebled  ftatc  of  body  and  barren  feafons.  Under  this 
threefold  name,  fame  fay  they  have  feen  flieep  fuffering  by 
difeafes,  which  at  leaft  had  much  refemblance  to  thole  of 
feveral  other  forts,  as  the  apopleftic,  paralytic,  rheumatic, 
&c. ; and  that  even  when  an  old  Iheep  falls  down,  and 
dies  of  weaknefs  and  exhauttion,  the  manner  of  its  death 
differing  fomewhat  from  that  of  the  hog-flieep,  it  is  frequently 
aforibed  by  fhepherds  to  the  thwartcr  or  trembling-ill. 
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There  is,  on  the  whole,  fo  much  contrariety  of  opinion, 
and  diverfity  in  the  defcriptions  of  the  difeafe,  its  caufes, 
and  the  means  of  cure,  that  the  writer  of  a paper  on  fome 
of  the  difeafes  of  (heep,  in  the  third  volume  of  the  “ Tranf- 
adfions  of  the  Highland  Society  of  Scotland,”  has  divided 
and  confidered  it  under  two  diftinft  fpecies. 

The  JirJ}  variety,  it  is  faid,  is  much  more  rare  than  for- 
merly, and  is  fcarcely  known  in  the  Highlands  of  the  above 
country.  It  appears  moftly  in  the  fpring  and  harveft 
feafons.  It  affefts  (heep  of  all  ages  and  kinds,  but  never 
when  in  good  condition,  exifting  chiefly  on  dry  farms,  which 
have  a northern  expofure,  and  which  are  evidently  over- 
ftocked  ; but  on  thefe  only  when  the  fpring  is  fevere  and 
dry,  or  when  early  April  grafs  has  been  cut  down  by  frofts, 
and  the  Iheep  can  find  no  fucculent  food  or  any  thing  green. 
Its  produdlion  is  favoured  by  a long  continuance  of  eafterly 
winds  ; and  in  cold  weather,  ewes  are  fometimes  attacked  by 
it,  even  after  they  are  fleeced.  In  thefe  circumftances  they 
become  extremely  emaciated,  efpecially  when  heavy  with 
lamb  in  many  of  them,  or  giving  fuck  ; and  when  at  this 
time  they  get  an  overftretch  in  running  or  leaping,  or  even 
an  hafty  ftart,  or  crufh  in  the  fold,  numbers  fall  a prey  to 
this  diforder. 

The  appearances  are,  that  fome  (heep,  it  is  faid,  will  fall 
down  and  die  in  two  or  three  minutes  ; others  will  lofe  the 
power  of  one  fide,  and  lie  fprawling  until  they  die  of  hunger ; 
others  again  will  lie  ftiivering,  and  very  fick  at  times,  until 
death  alfo  comes  on  ; and  fome  will  go  a long  time  quite 
lame,  until  they  are  hkewife  quite  exhaufted.  Others  defcribe 
it  as  of  two  kinds  ; in  one,  fometimes  feizing  the  whole  fyftem, 
when  there  is  a general  trembling  over  the  whole  body,  and 
in  the  other,  fometimes  affedling  the  legs  only,  when  the 
animal  immediately  falls,  down,  and  the  (baking,  which  is 
uninterrupted,  is  confined  to  the  legs.  Some  fay  that  the 
animal  gradually  lofes  the  power  of  its  legs  and  body.  Until 
it  becomes  quite  weak,  always  lying  at  laft  upon  one  fide. 
Thofe  Iheep  which  die  of  it  in  fpring,  are  lean  and  ufelefs  ; 
but  fhe  mutton  of  fat  hog-lheep  carried  off  by  it  in  the 
autumn  is  not  uneatable.  It  is  fometimes  extremely  fatal. 
In  one  inftance,  out  of  a flock  of  forty  fcore,  feventeen 
fcore  were,  it  is  ftated,  loft  in  one  fpring.  It  was  formerly 
thought  to  be  contagious,  and  although  this  can  fcarcely  be 
the  cafe,  it  is  certainly  moft  deftruftive  when  it  firft  comes 
among  a flock  ; and  when  Iheep  are  brought  from  a clean 
ground  to  one  infefted  with  it,  great  numbers  of  them  are 
fure  of  dying.  Thofe  which  furvive  it  one  feafon,  are  fure 
to  relapfe  tbe,next  fpring. 

Udder-locking  fhould  be  entirely  laid  afide,  as  in  one  in- 
ftance, one-twentieth  of  a large  parcel  of  ewes  is  faid  to 
have  died  of  the  difeafe,  in  the  courfe  of  a week  after  they 
had  been  udder-locked.  See  T>ryE,B.-Lockhig. 

It  is  alfo  faid  to  be  ufeful  during  the  early  fpring  months 
to  provide  them  with  fufficient  food  and  Ihelter ; and  to 
avoid  overftocking,  if  the  early  grafs  has  been  blighted,  to 
pafture  them  in  a rich  park  or  other  ground,  on  water- 
meadow,  or  on  mofs  and  early  rye-grafs. 

The  ftcond  variety  of  the  difeafe  is,  it  is  remarked,  chiefly 
confined,  in  the  above  part  of  the  kingdom,  to  the  flocks  in 
the  fouth  of  it,  more  efpecially  about  the  banks  of  the  river 
Tweed,  and  of  thofe  which  difcharge  themfelves  into  it. 
It  is  faid  to  be  a complaint  almoft  unknown  to  the  farmers 
on  the  Pentland  range,  and  to  the  north  of  the  Forth. 
In  thofe  places  where  it  prevails,  it  is  fometimes  peculiarly 
fatal,  and  a farmer  often  lofes  more  of  the  flock  by  it  alone, 
than  all  the  other  difeafes  put  together. 

The  appearances  when  it  firft  comes  on,  which  is  gene- 
rally during  the  fummer  or  harveft  months,  are,  that  the 
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animal  turns  fomewhat  ftupid  and  negledfs  its  food,  dozes 
round,  in  fome  meafure,  as  in  the  fturdy,  and  frequently 
leaps  up,  as  if  to  clear  any  bufti  or  dike  before  it ; at  times, 
it  will  eat  voracioufly,  and  again  refufe  all  fuftenance  for  a 
confiderable  time.  It  continues  frequently  leaping  during 
the  day,  and  the  neck  is  often  ftilF,  and  turned  on  one  fide  ; 
convulfions  take  place  in  the  limbs  which  caufe  the  animal  to 
fall  down,  make  curious  contortions,  and  at  times  run  to  a 
little  diftance  ; the  body  fometimes  partakes  of  thefe,  when 
the  (beep  becomes  totally  incapable  of  motion,  and  dies  from 
want  of  food,  which  the  jaws  will  not  open  to  admit,  being 
clofely  wedged  together.  In  this  ftate,  it  is  unable  to  fol- 
low the  flock,  and  the  wool  claps  to  the  body.  It  lies  for  a 
long  time  motionlefs,  and  at  length  dies.  After  lying 
motionlefs  for  a confiderable  time,  in  thofe  cafes  where 
the  difeafe  is  not  fo  violent,  and  the  fpafm  of  the  jaw  not 
fo  fevere,  it  gradually  relaxes,  and  the  flieep  will  eat  the 
whole  of  the  food  within  reach  quite  bare,  although  the 
power  of  the  limbs  is  totally  gone,  leaving  the  earth  quite 
red  and  naked  all  round  them.  If  the  Ihepherd  be  at- 
tentive, and  lifts  them  from  place  to  place,  and  the  feafon  be 
pretty  well  advanced,  they  often  flowly  recover,  and  are 
again  reftored  to  the  ufe  of  their  limbs.  When  they  lie  in 
this  inactive  ftate,  if  the  weather  be  warm,  maggots  are  very 
apt  to  breed  in  them  ; and  if  not  attended  to,  foon  deftroy 
them. 

The  difeafe  moftly  appears  at  the  periods  ftated  above, 
efpecially  during  hot  and  fultry  weather,  and  arifes  either 
from  the  flieep  being  put  into  violent  motion  by  dogs,  or 
overheated  by  the  fun  ; in  which  cafes,  in  a few  hours  after- 
wards, it  makes  its  appearance  by  the  ftiff  neck,  or  fome  of 
the  other  fign's  coming  on.  When  the  flieep  are  expofed 
to  fatigue,  it  will  take  place,  if  the  weather  be  warm, 
independent  of  violent  motion.  They  are  commonly  the 
fattejl  of  the  flock  that  are  cut  off  by  it.  It  not  unfre- 
quently  arifes  from  the  braxy,  of  which  it  is  moftly  a fa- 
vourable fign.  It  is  never  fevere,  however,  when  it  is  the 
confequence  of  that  difeafe,  and  the  ftiff  neck  never  accom- 
panies it. 

In  regard  to  the  means  of  cure  in  the  firjl  fort,  they 
are  various.  When  the  flieep  fall  down  fuddenly,  and 
are  threatened  with  immediate  death,  bleeding,  by  cutting 
the  tail,  or  opening  a vein  on  the  infide  of  the  fore-thigh, 
will  fometimes  give  inftantaneous  relief.  In  all  the  other 
cafes  it  is  proper  to  take  them  home  and  feed  them  with 
ftrengthening  food ; and  if  at  this  time  they  be  attacked 
with  a temporary  fcouring,  they  moftly  recover  very  faft,  and 
foon  acquire  their  former  vigour.  It  is  faid  that  fome  few 
means  of  cure  are  occafionally  tried,  but  it  is  believed  with 
little  fuccefs.  Dipping  in  cold  water  is  not  unfrequently 
pradlifed : whilky  and  gunpowder  are  fometimes  poured 
down  their  throats  ; and  balls  of  muftard  and  other  hot 
pungent  medicines  are  often  adminiftered.  Others  recom- 
mend bringing  them  into  the  houfe,  giving  them  a mixture 
of  equal  quantities  of  fallad  oil  and  fpirits,  with  a little 
finely  powdered  ginger,  and  at  the  fame  time  rubbing  into 
the  back  a little  black  foap  broken  in  warm  water,  and 
feeding  them  on  hay,  the  produce  of  dry  walks  or  other 
grounds. 

The  giving  of  the  flieep  a decoAion  of  the  dewcup  and 
healing  leaf  boiled  in  butter -milk,  is  faid  to  have  been  uni- 
formly fuccefsful  in  treating  flieep  affefted  with  this  diforder 
during  the  fummer  and  autumn. 

In  the  removal  of  the  fecond  kind  of  the  difeafe,  as  it 
arifes  from  the  brain  being  oppreffed,  by  too  much  blood 
being  fent  to  it  by  the  quickened  circulation,  the  firft  thing 
to  be  attended  to  on  its  appearance  is  copious  blood-letting, 
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wliicii  will  be  more  effectual  if  taken  from  the  veins  of  tlie 
neck,  or  from  a vein  on  the  outfide  of  the  eye,  moilly  well 
known  to  llrepherds.  It  may  even  be  taken  from  the  tail,  or 
fore-leg ; but  opening  of  the  veins  of  the  head  is  gener- 
ally conlidered  as  the  moft  proper  and  beneficial  in  this 
fpecies  of  the  complaint.  As  there  is  too  great  a deter- 
mination of  blood  to  the  head,  it  will  be  attended  with  ad- 
vantage to  make  a determination  to  the  bowels,  by  ftimu- 
lating  them  by  means  of  purgatives,  fuch  as  thofe  of  com- 
mon falts,  one  ounce  or  more ; calomel,  from  ten  grains  to  half 
a drachm  ; or,  what  is  fuppofed  more  proper,  as  it  alfo  afts 
upon  tlie  kidneys  and  flcin,  a dofe  of  half  an  ounce  or  more 
of  nitre.  Thefe  remedies  are  to  be  perfevered  in,  until  all 
marks  of  the  difeafe  difappear.  But  if  the  Iheep  be  too  far 
gone  in  the  diforder,  and  has  loft  all  motion,  it  fhould  be 
Jcilled  for  the  fake  of  the  carcafe,  which  in  this  fpecies  of 
the  difeafe  is  not  affeCted,  or  at  leaft  but  very  (lightly. 

In  the  managing  of  the  cure,  much  nice  attention  is  ne- 
ceffary  in  both  kinds  of  this  difeafe. 

THY,  in  Geography,  a town  of  Pruflia,  in  Pomerelia  ; 
7 miles  N.  of  Marienburg. 

THYAMIA,  in  Ancient  Geography,  a town  of  the  Pelo- 
ponnefus,  in  Sicyonia.  Xenophon. 

THYAMIS,  a town  of  Arachofia,  founded  by  Semi- 
ramis. — Alfo,  a promontory  of  Epirus,  between  Thefpro- 
lia  and  Ceftrinia. 

THYARIS,  a river  of  Afia,in  Phrygia  Salutaris,  which 
paffed  through  the  northern  part  of  this  province,  and  dif- 
charged  itfelf  into  the  Sangara. 

THYATIRA,  Akhisar,  a town  of  Afia  Minor,  in 
Lydia.  According  to  Steph.  Byz.  it  was  very  ancient, 
and  called  Pelope,  Pelopea,  or  Pelopia,  and  afterwards  Semi- 
ramis.  According  to  Pliny  it  was  alfo  denominated  Evippa. 
It  derived  its  name  of  Thyatira,  from  the  Greek  word  fignify- 
ing  daughter,  from  Seleucus  Nicanor,  who  received  the  news, 
as  it  is  faid,  at  this  town  of  the  birth  of  a daughter.  From 
an  infeription  found  m this  city,  it  appears  that  Adrian  had 
a temple  in  it ; and  medals  have  been  found  here  that  were 
llruck  in  honour  of  Adrian.  Strabo  fays  that  the  town  of 
Thyatira  was  confidered  by  fome  authors  as  the  laft  of  the 
diftriCf  of  Mylia,  and  that  it  was  a colony  of  Macedonians. 
After  Scipio  had  defeated  Antiochus' near  Magnefia  of 
Sipyla,  the  town  of  Thyatira  fent  ambaffadors  to  the  Ro- 
mans, to  render  them  homage.  Thyatira  was  taken  by 
Ariftonicus,  in  the  year  130  B.C.;  but  this  prince  harving 
been  taken  prifoner  in  the  fame  year  by  the  conful  Perpenna, 
this  town  reverted  to  the  dominion  of  the  Romans.  Thya- 
tira was  much  diftinguifiied  by  the  benefaftions  of  the  empe- 
ror Caracalla  ; and  it  appears  by  a medal  of  this  towm,  that 
under  the  reign  of  this  prince  it  took  the  name  of  Neocorus. 
This  place  was  one  of  the  feven  churches  of  Afia,  mentioned 
in  the  book  of  Revelations  ; fo  that  the  Chriftian  religion  was 
introduced  here  by  the  apoftles  and  their  immediate  difei- 
ples  ; but  whether  the  church  was  founded  by  St.  Paul  or 
St.  John,  or  by  either  of  them,  does  not  appear. 

The  inhabitants  of  Thyatira  had  a particular  veneration 
for  Diana.  This  appears  from  many  inferiptions  found  in 
the  town,  on  one  of  w'hich  this  goddefs  bears  the  title  of 
“ Diana  Montana.”  The  town  was  fituated  at  the  fouthern 
foot  of  a chain  of  mountains,  on  the  route  from  Pergamus 
to  Sardis,  and  it  was  watered  by  a ftream  of  the  river  Caicus. 
The  town  fuffered  much  by  an  earthquake  in  the  reign  of 
Tiberius.  See  Akhisar. 

THYIA,  ®vioi,  in  Antiquity,  a feftival  in  honour  of  Bac- 
chus, celebrated^by  ,the  Eleans. 

THYITES  Lapis,  in  the  Materia  Medica  of  the  An- 
cients, the  name  of  an  indurated  clay,  approaching  to  the 


nature  of  a (lone.  It  was  found  in  Egypt,  and  ufed  in  dif- 
temperatures  of  the  eyes. 

This  fubftance  has  been  very  much  mifunderltood  by 
late  writers,  and  by  moft  of  them  fuppofed  to  be  loft  at  this 
time  ; but  this  was  wholly  owing  to  their  miftaking  the  clafs 
of  bodies  among  which  they  were  to  look  for  it : fome  ima- 
gining it  to  have  been  a fpecies  of  green  marble  ; and  others 
the  turquoife-ftone,  that  Diofeorides  meant  by  this  name. 
It  is  very  plain,  however,  that  it  was  no  other  than  an  indu- 
r.ated  clay  of  the  morochthus  kind,  and  no  more  a (lone  than 
that  fubftance,  that  being  alfo  frequently  called  lapis  mo- 
rochthus. 

It  is  of  a fmooth,  even,  and  regular  texture,  very  heavy, 
of  a (hining  furface,  and  of  a pale  green,  without  the  ad- 
mixture of  any  other  colour.  It  does  not  at  all  adhere  to 
the  tongue,  nor  ftain  the  fingers  in  handling  ; but  drawn 
along  a rough  furface,  leaves  a (lender  white  line.  It  melts 
(lowly  in  the  mouth,  and  is  of  a (harp,  acrid,  and  difagree- 
able  tafte  ; and  when  rubbed  down  with  water  on  a marble, 
it  melts  into  a milky  liquor  of  a pure  w'hite,  not  the  leail 
greennefs  being  fenlible  in  it.  It  is  found  at  prefent  in  the 
great  mine  at  Goffelar  in  Saxony,  and  feems  to  owe  its  co- 
lour to  particles  of  copper,  to  which  alfo  it  owes  the  virtues 
attributed  to  it  by  Diofeorides,  afting  as  a weak  kind  of 
verdigris.  Hill. 

THYLACION,  a word  ufed  by  the  ancient  medical 
writers,  to  exprefs  the  bag  formed  by  the  membranes  of 
the  foetus  at  the  orifice  of  the  pudenda,  before  the  birth. 

THYLLA,  ©yAAa,  in  Antiquity,  a feftival  in  honour  of 
Venus. 

THYMALLUS,  in  Ichthyology.  See  Grayling,  and 
Salmo  Thymallus. 

THYMATERIUM,  in  Ancient  Geography,  a town  of 
Africa,  in  Libya,  two  days’  journey  beyond  the  columns  of 
Hercules,  according  to  the  Periplus  of  Hannon  : it  is  the 
Thymateria  of  Steph.  Byz. 

THYMBRA,  a town  of  Afia  Minor,  in  the  Troade,  ac- 
cording to  Steph.  Byz.  who  fays  that  it  was  founded  by 
Dardanus,  who  gave  it  its  name  after  that  of  his  friend 
Thymbros.  Apollo  had  a temple  here  under  the  appellation 
of  Thymbrian.  Strabo  fays  that  a ftream  called  Tym- 
brius  traverfed  its  canton,  and  that  this  ftream  difeharged 
itfelf  into  the  Scamander,  before  the  temple  of  Apollo. 
Servius  fays  that  Achilles  was  wounded  here  by  Paris  ; and 
this  circumftance  gave  occafion  to  the  report  that  the  w'ound 
was  infliefed  by  Apollo. 

Thymbra,  or  Tymbra,  a mountain  of  Afia,  in  Phrygia. 

Thymbra,  m Botany,  a name  borrowed  from  Diofeo- 
rides, whofe  real  however,  is  a fpecies  of  Satu- 

reia  ; fee  that  article,  n.  3.  Linnssus  therefore  has  adopted 
the  above  name  for  another  Greek  genus,  nearly  akin  to  the 
original  plant. — Linn.  Gen.  288.  Schreb.  385.  Willd. 
Sp.  PI.  V.  3.  46.  Mai-t.  Mill.  Dift.  v.  4.  Ait.  Hort. 
Kew.  V.  3.  375.  Sm.  Prod.  FI.  Grasc.  Sibth.  v.  i.  398. 
.Tuff.  115.  Lamarck  Illuftr.  t.  512. — Clafs  and  order,  Di- 
dynamia  Gymnofpermia.  Nat.  Ord.  Verticillata,  Linn. 
Labiate,  Juff. 

Gen.  Ch.  Cal.  Perianth  inferior,  of  one  leaf,  nearly  cy. 
lindrical,  with  a longitudinal  hairy  keel  at  each  fide,  the  ori- 
fice two-lipped  ; upper  lip  broadeft,  cut  half  way  down  into 
three  equal  converging  fegments  ; lower  in  two  deep  narrower 
fegments.  Cor.  of  one  petal,  ringent ; tube  nearly  cylin- 
drical ; upper  lip  flat,  ere£t,  cloven,  obtufe  ; lower  in  three, 
nearly  equal,  flat  lobes.  Stam.  Filaments  four,  thread- 
(haped,  approaching  each  other  in  pairs,  two  of  them  (horter 
than  the  reft  j anthers  of  two  divaricated  lobes,  under  the 
upper  lip  of  the  corolla.  Fiji.  Germen  fuperior,  four- 
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cleft ; ftyle  thread-fhaped,  cloven  a little  way  down  ; ftig- 
mas  two,  acute.  Peru,  none,  except  the  unaltered  calyx. 
Seeds  four. 

Eff.  Ch.  Calyx  nearly  cylindrical,  two-lipped,  marked 
on  each  fide  with  a hairy  prominent  line.  Style  cloven. 

1.  Th.  fpicata.  Spike-flowered  Thymbra.  Linn.  Sp.  PI. 
795.  Willd.  n.  I.  Ait.  n.  i.  Sm.  FI.  Grsc.  Sibth. 
t.  5p6,  unpubliflied.  (Th.  fpicata  verior  hifpanlca  ; Barrel. 
Ic.  t.  1230.  Thymum  majus  longifolium,  &c.;  Pluk.  Phyt. 
t.  1 16.  f.  5.) — Flowers  fpiked.  Leaves  lanceolate — Na- 
tive of  the  Levant,  on  dry  hills.  Dr.  Sibthorp  met  with 
the  plant  in  Crete,  Afia  Minor,  and  Greece,  and  conceived 
it  to  be  the  vcra-aiTro:  opEoo.r,  or  Mountain  Fly  flop,  of  Diofco- 
rides,  which  is  extremely  probable.  The  Jletn  is  flirubby, 
very  buihy,  about  a foot  high,  with  numerous,  upright, 
fimple,  leafy,  purplifh,  quadrangular  branches,  whofe  op- 
pofite  lidcs  are  often  denfely  downy,  in  an  alternate  manner 
between  the  different  pairs  of  leaves,  the  pubefcence  recurved. 
Leaves  oppolite,  fefiile,  crowded,  fpreading,  acute,  entire, 
about  an  inch  long,  fmooth  on  each  fide,  befprinkled  with 
refmous  dots,  and  fringed  at  the  margin  v^^ith  copious  white 
hairs.  They  are  accompanied  by  axillary  tufts  of  fmaller 
and  narrower  leaves.  Flowers  of  a line  reddilh  purple,  in 
folitary,  terminal,  denfe,  leafy,  whorled /pikes,  from  two  to 
four  inches  long.  Calyx  reddilh,  abounding  in  effential  oil, 
fmooth  and  naked,  without  ribs,  except  the  lateral  line  at 
each  fide,  which  is  fringed,  as  well  as  the  teeth,  with 
ftrong  white  hairs.  BraBeas  lanceolate,  fringed,  purplilh. 
Tube  of  the  corolla  twice  the  length  of  the  calyx,  fomewhat 
downy  ; lower  lip  deflexed,  in  three  obtufe  equal  fegments, 
hairy  about  the  throat.  The  whole  herb  has  the  warm  pun- 
gent flavour  of  Thyme,  and  the  afpedl  of  Hyffop. 

2.  Th.  vertkillata.  Whorl-flowered  Thymbra.  Linn. 

Sp.  PI.  796.  Willd.  n.  2.  Ait.  n.  2.  ( Hyffopus  mon- 

tana  ; Dalech.  Hill.  934  ; not  394,  as  Willdenow,  copy- 
ing Linnaeus’s  typographical  error,  has  it.)  — Flowers 

whorled.  Leaves  linear-lanceolate Native  of  the  fouth 

of  Europe.  The  /em  is  Ihrubby,  but  more  {lender  than 
the  iall,  hairy  in  the  fame  manner,  but  more  univerfally. 
Leaves  much  narrower,  dotted  and  fringed  in  the  fame 
manner.  Flowers  axillary,  from  top  to  bottom  of  each 
branch  ; thofe  of  the  principal  one  fix  in  each  whorl ; thofe 
of  the  lateral  branches  only  two.  In  ilruflure,  fize  and  co- 
lour they  agree  with  the  foregoing,  only  the  calyx  has  fome 
appearance  in  the.  dried  fpecimen  of  being  more  ribbed.  Its 
lateral  keels,  as  well  as  the  teeth,  are  llrongly  fringed.  Ne- 
verthelefs,  the  general  hue  and  afpedl  of  thefe  two  plants  are 
fo  much  alike,  that  there  feems  great  reafon  for  Linnaeus’s 
fufpicion  of  their  being  varieties  of  each  other.  At  the 
back  of  the  original  fpecimen  of  this  laft  is  the  following 
fynonym.  Tragoriganum  ereticum,  majore  crafiiore  afpe- 
riori  folio  ; Profp.  Alpin.  Exot.  79.  So  confufed  is  this 
old  author,  that  one  can  hardly  tell  which  of  his  plates  his 
loofe  deferiptions  refer  to  ; but  our  plant  certainly  agrees 
better  with  his  Thymbra,,  t.  80,  than  with  his  Tragoriganum, 
t.  78,  though  the  above  fynonym  feems  to  indicate  the 
latter. 

3.  Th.  ciliata.  Capitate-flowered  Thymbra.  Desfont. 
Atlant.  V.  2.  10.  t.  122.  Willd.  n.  3 — Flowers  capitate. 
Leaves  linear.  Bradleas  ovate. — Found  by  Desfontaines,  on 
dry  hills  and  uncultivated  fpots,  near  Mafcar,  in  Algiers,  h. 
fmall  bufliy Jhrub,  from  eight  to  twelve  inches  high,  agree- 
ing much  in  habit  with  the  two  preceding  fpecies  ; but  the 
haves  are  linear  ; whik*  the  hraHeas  are  broader  and  more 
ovate,  as  well  as  the  /pikes  much  fhorter,  than  in  the  Th. 
/picata.  The  leaves  are  equally  fringed  in  all.'  Nothing  is 
fuid,  or  expreffed  in  the  figure,  of  any  hairy  lateral  lines  on 


the  calyx,  the  mod  important  charadler  of  Thymbra.  Having 
feen  no  fpecimen  of  this  fpecies,  we  can.not  iudge  with  cer- 
tainty refpedting  its  genus,  nor  wh<=‘ther  it  might  not  rather 
be  referred  to  Saturkia,  fee  that  article  ; but  we  cannot  fa- 
tisfadlorily  affent  to  the  oninion  of  its  learned  difeoverer, 
that  thefe  genera  are  not  fufficiently  diftindl.  The  calyx  m 
the  natural  order  to  which  *^hey  belong  affords,  in  many  in- 
ftances,  clear,  though  nice,  generic  differences.  At  the  fame 
time  we  admit  that  Linnaeus  is  incoireft  in  making  a femi- 
bifid  ttyle,  by  which  muff  be  underffood  a ffvle  cloven  half 
way  down,  one  of  the  effential  marks  of  zThymbra. 

Thymbra,  in  Gardening,  fiirniflies  plants  of  the  under 
flirubby,  exotic  kind,  among  which  the  fpecies  cultivated  are 
the  fpiked  thym.bra  (T.  fpicata)  ; and  the  whorled  thymbra 
(T.  verticillata). 

Method  0/  Gidture. — Thefe  plants  may  be  increafed  by 
feeds,  flips,  and  cuttings.  The  feeds  (hould  'oe  fown  in  the 
early  fpring  in  a Warm  border,  and  fheltercd  from  bad  wea- 
ther by  glaffes  ; or,  which  is  better,  in  pots  fiUed  with 
light  mould,  and  placed  in  a mild  hot-bed  : when  the  plants 
have  attained  fome  growth,  they  fliould  be  fet  out  or  removed 
into  feparate  pots. 

The  flips  and  cuttings  (hould  be  planted  out  in  the  fpring 
and  fummer,  and  when  well  rooted,  removed  where  they  are 
to  grow  : they  alfo  fometimes  fucceed  by  bottom  offsets, 
planted  out  as  above. 

They  afford  variety  among  other  potted  grecnhotife 
plants  ; and  require  the  protedlion  of  fuch  houfes  during  the 
winter  feafon,  in  this  climate,  in  almoff  all  fituations  and 
places. 

THYME  RrEUS  Mons,  in  Ancient  Geography,  a moun- 
tain of  Alia  Minor,  intheTroade;  from  which,  according 
to  Feffus,  Apollo  was  denominated  Thymbrian. 

THYMBRIA,  a place  of  Ionia,  four  ftadia  E.S.E.  of 
Myus.  The  cavern  Charonium  was  near  Tymbria,  which  was 
thought  to  be  one  of  the  mouths  of  Hell,  becaufe  from  it 
iffued  peffilential  vapours. 

THYMBRIUM,  a town  of  Afia,  in  Phrygia,  at  the 
diftance  of  twelve  parafangas  from  Cayffropedium.  At  this 
place  was  a fountain,  called  the  fountain  of  Midas,  king  of 
Phrygia. 

THYME,  in  Botany.  See  Thymus. 

In  the  Materia  Medico,  the  common  garden  thyme  is  a 
moderately  warm  pungent  aromatic.  To  water  it  imparts  by 
infufion  its  agreeable  fmell,  with  a weak  taffe  and  yellowifh  or 
brown  colour  ; in  diftillation,  it  gives  over  an  effential  oil,  in 
the  quantity  of  about  an  ounce  from  thirty  pounds  of  the 
herb  in  flower,  of  a gold  yellow  colour  if  diftilled  by  a 
gentle  fire,  of  a deep  brownifh-red  if  by  a ffrong  one,  of  a 
penetrating  fmell  like  that  of  the  thyme  itfelf,  but  lefs  grate- 
ful, and  in  taffe  exceedingly  hot  and  fiery  : the  remaining 
-decoftion,  infpiffated,  leaves  a bitterilh,  roughifh,  fubfaline 
extraft.  The  aftive  matter,  which  by  water  is  only  par- 
tially diffolved,  is  by  redlified  fpirit  diflblved  completely, 
though  the  tincture  difeovers  lefs  of  the  fmell  of  thyme  than 
the  watery  infufion  ; and  the  fpirit  brings  over,  in  diftillation, 
a part  of  its  flavour,  leaving  an  extradl  of  a weak  fmell,  and 
of  a penetrating  camphorated  pungency.  Murray  has  ob- 
ferved,  that  this  plant  feems  adtually  to  contain  a fpecies  of 
camphor. 

The  virtues  of  thyme,  according  to  Bergius,  ate  rcfolvent, 
emmenagogue,  diuretic,  tonic,  and  ffom.achic.  As  agreeing, 
fays  Woodville,  in  common  with  the  natural  order  of  verti- 
cillatte,  its  aromatic  qualities  may  be  found  equally  ufeful  in 
fome  of  thofe  complaints  for  which  lavender,  fuge,  rolem.ary, 
&c.  are  iifually  employed. 

The /erpyllim,  or  mother  of  thyme,  is  an  elegant  aromatic 
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plant,  fimilar  to  the  preceding  fpecies,  but  milder,  and  in  fla- 
vour rather  more  grateful ; its  eflential  oil  is  both  in  fmaller 
quantity  and  lefs  acrid,  and  its  fpirituous  extraft  comes 
greatly  flrort  of  the  penetrating  warmth  and  pungency  of 
that  of  the  others,  fo  that  it  is  'lefs  medicinal  than  the  other 
fpecies.  It  is  faid  to  alford  an  agreeable  dillilled  water, 
more  durable,  but  lefs  adlive  and  penetrating  than  pepper- 
mint. ( Lewis. ) This  has  been  much  extolled  as  a nervous 
Ample.  An  infufion  of  it  has  been  faid  to  do  wonders  in 
tumours,  lownefs  of  fpirits,  and  head-aches  : and  it  has 
been  much  commended  for  the  cure  of  the  night -mare. 

The  lemon-thyme,  which  is  a variety  of  the  laft,  is  lefs 
pungent  than  the  firft:  fort,  but  more  fo  than  the  fecond,  and 
much  more  grateful  than  either.  Dillilled  with  water,  it 
yields  a larger  quantity  than  the  other  forts,  of  a yellowilh 
very  fragrant  oil  of  the  lemon-flavour,  containing  nearly  all 
the  medicinal  parts  of  the  plant.  It  gives  over  alfo,  with 
reftified  fpirit,  its  finer  odorous  matter.  Lewis. 

Thyme,  Cat.  See  Teucrium  Marum. 

Thyme,  Majlich.  See  Thymus  Majlichina. 

THYMEL.£A,  in  Botany,  from  thyme,  and  iXxia, 
an  olive,  (the  firft  alluding  to  the  leaf,  and  the  latter  to  the 
(hape  and  oilinefs  of  the  fruit,)  is  an  ancient  Greek  name, 
found  in  Diofcorides,  book  4.  chap.  173.  His  Quy-O^cnoc.,  there 
defcribed,  is  thought  to  be  the  Daphne  Gnidium  of  Lin- 
naeus ; and  mull  be  at  leaft  one  of  that  natural  order,  and, 
probably,  genus.  Hence  the  name  has  been  applied  by 
many  botanifts,  amongft  which  were  the  Bauhins  and  Tour- 
nefort,  to  what  Linnaeus  called  Daphne  ; fee  that  article. 
This  latter  appellation  was  preferred  by  him  and  his  fchool, 
becaufe  a name  compofed  of  another,  already  eftablilhed,  is 
contrary  to  a very  found  law  of  the  Philafophia  Botanica ; 
and  in  the  prefent  inftance  the  word  is  compounded  of  two 
other  generic  names,  though  one  of  them  has  been  made 
Latin  in  Olea.  The  French  however  ftill  hanker  after  Thy- 
melaa,  as  appears  by  Juflieu’s  choofing  it  for  the  title  of  one 
of  his  Orders.  See  THYMEi.iEAi:. 

THYMELjF.^,  the  twenty-fifth  of  Juflleu’s  Natural 
Orders,  or  the  fecond  of  his  fixth  clafs,  thus  named  from 
an  ancient  fynonym  of  the  genus  Daphne,  which  makes  a 
pi-incipal  figure  herein.  (See  Daphne  and  Thymeljea.) 
This  order  is  analogous  to  the  Vepreculte  of  Linnaeus.  For 
the  detailed  charadlers  of  Juflieu’s  fixth  clafs,  fee  Lauri. 
The  order  of  Thymelceiz  is  defined  as  follows. 

Calyx  of  one  leaf,  tubular,  inferior.  Corolla  none  ; but 
in  fome  inftances  there  are  petal-like  fcales,  originating 
from  the  mouth  of  the  calyx,  which  have  the  appearance  of 
a polypetalous  corolla.  Stamens  definite,  inferted  into  the 
calyx,  and  for  the  moft  part  double  the  number  of  its  feg- 
ments,  fome  being  oppofite,  others  alternate  therewith. 
Germen  fuperior,  Ample ; ftyle  folitary  ; ftigma  moftly  un- 
divided. Se  d folitary,  fuperior,  either  naked,  or  pulpy, 
or  clothed  with  the  calyx.  Embryo  deftitute  of  albumen  ; 
its  radicle  fuperior.  Stem  moftly  ihrubby.  Leaves  generally 
alternate. 

We  may  add  to  thefe  charadlers  of  Julfieu  the  remarkable 
filky  appearance  of  the  inner  bark,  when  a twig  is  broken. 
Mr.  Brown,  Prodr.  Nov.  Holl.  v.  i.  358,  cbferves  that  the 
general  number  of  Jlamens  is  eight,  fometimes  four,  rarely 
but  two  ; in  the  latter  cafes  always  oppofite  to  the  fegments 
of  the  calyx,  which  are  occafionally  five,  fometimes,  not 
always,  with  ten  Jlamens.  The  fame  writer  informs  us  there 
is  fometimes  a flight  portion  of  albumen.  The  leaves  are  en- 
tire, deftitute  of  Jlipulas.  Flowers  capitate  or  fpiked,  ter- 
minal or  axillary,  fometimes  folitary. 

The  genera,  as  they  ftand  in  Juffieu,  TsetDirca;  Lagetta, 
Lamarck  Ilhiftr.  t.  289  j Cansjera,  Juft,  append.  448  ; 


Daphne ; Pajferma ; Stellera  ; Struthiola  ; Lachtiea  ; Dais  ; 
Gnidia ; Nebiandra  of  Bergius,  included  under  Gnidia  by 
Linnaeus  ; and  Quif quads.  To  thefe  is  to  be  added  the 
great  diandrous  genus  of  Pimelea,  of  which  Mr.  Brown  de- 
fines thirty-four  New  Holland  fpecies. 

The  order  under  confideration  is  one  of  thofe  which  has 
moft  excited  the  queftion  of  what  is  a calyx?  and  what  a 
corolla  ? and  is  appealed  to  equally  by  thofe  who  maintain 
different  theories  on  this  intricate  fubjeft.  It  feems  to  us 
that  the  ThymeUie  combine  both  thofe  parts  in  one,  the  co- 
loured infide  of  their  calyx  having  exaftly  the  nature  of  a 
corolla ; which  is  confirmed  by  the  remark  of  Juffieu,  that 
the  tube  of  Daphne  Meseereum  is  double,  formed  of  two 
layers.  The  appendages,  in  the  form  of  fcales,  or  glands, 
found  in  Gnidia  and  Struthiola,  are  more  evidently  petals,  and 
would  doubtlefs  be  univerfally  taken  for  fuch,  did  not  ana- 
logy and  theory  call  a doubt  over  the  fubjedl.  At  any  rate 
it  is  fafe  to  fay  that  Daphne  has  a coloured  calyx,  as  well  as 
moft  of  its  allies  ; juft  like  Polygonum,  in  the  generally  co- 
lourlefs  order  of  Holeracea,  or  Atriplices. 

TiiYMELiEAi:  Radix,  in  the  Materia  Medica,  the  dried 
root  of  the  thymelaa  foliis  Uni  of  Tournefort  and  other 
authors. 

It  is  a light  root  of  different  fixes,  of  a reddifh  colour 
without,  and  greyiffi  within,  woody,  and  full  of  fibres,  and 
taftes  fweet  at  firft,  but  is  hot  as  fire  when  it  has  been  held 
a little  time  in  the  mouth.  It  lofes  however  both  this  fiery 
tafte,  and  its  acrid  quality,  in  long  keeping,  and  with  them 
its  virtues. 

It  is  to  be  chofen  new,  well  fed,  and  not  worm-eaten. 
The  fruit  of  this  plant  is  the  granum  cnidium.  of  the  ftiops. 
They  are  both  of  an  acrid  quality,  and  are  not  in  ufe  in  the 
fhops  at  prefent. 

THYMELE,  in  Biography,  z celebrated  female  Grecian, 
who  invented  theatrical  dances.  It  is  fuppofed  that  the 
Greeks  called  their  comedians  Thymelici  from  her  name. 

Thymele,  in  the  Ancient  Theat/e,  a kind  of  pulpit,  where 
the  fingers,  called  thymelici,  performed. 

THYMELICI,  among  the  Romans,  were  muficians, 
who  fung  in  the  interludes,  or  who  danced  and  kept  time 
with-their  geftures.  The  place  where  they  performed  was 
called  thymele,  whence  Juvenal,  vi.  66. 

“ Attendit  thymele,  thymele  nunc  ruftica  difeat.” 

THYMIAMA,  ^viMay-a,  in  Antiquity,  an  offering  of  in- 
cenfe  to  God. 

Thymiama,  in  the  Materia  Medica,  a name  by  which 
fome  authors  have  called  the  cafcarilla  bark  ; called  hy  fome 
cortex  thuris,  or  [S>^eTiiXSS  Judaorum.)  The 

cortex  thymiamatis  of  the  German  Ihops  is  a bark,  in  fmail 
browniffi-grey  pieces,  intermixed  with  bits  of  leaves,  brought 
from  Syria,  Cilicia,  &c.  and  fuppofed  to  be  the  produce  of 
the  liquid  ftorax-tree.  It  has  an  agreeable  balfamic  fmell, 
approaching  to  that  of  liquid  ftorax,  and  a fubacid  bitteri/h 
tafte  accompanied  with  fome  flight  aftringency.  Cartheufer 
and  Hoffman  report,  that  it  affords  an  excellent  fumigation 
for  oedemas,  rheumatifms,  and  catarrhs  ; and  that  the  fpi- 
rituous timfture  and  extraft,  and  the  dillilled  fpirit,  aic 
ufeful  anodynes  or  antifpafmodics  in  convulfive  coughs  and 
other  diforders.  It  is  rarely  met  with  in  this  country. 
Lewis. 

THYMIAMATA,  a kind  of  fumigations  among  the 
ancients,  the  ingredients  of  which  were  fo  various,  that  it 
appears  they  always  confulted  utility  as  well  as  pleafure,  in 
their  compofition  of  them. 

We  find  the  gum  ammoniacum  of  the  ancients,  which 
had  the  fmell  of  caftor, ' ufed  in  them  : whence  it  is  evident, 
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that  the  ancients  ufed  falutiferous  as  well  as  fweet-fcentecl 
things  in  thefe  fumigations.  Galbanum  has  a worfe  fmell 
than  ammoniacum,  and  yet  this  alfo  we  find,  together  with 
the  myrrh,  and  other  gums,  is  made  an  ingredient  in  the 
•oldeft  prefcriptions  of  this  kind — And  Pliny  mentions  the 
ammoniacum  with  the  fchasnanth,  and  other  fweets,  ufed 
for  this  purpofe. 

THYMIATUM,  in  Ancient  Geography^  a country  of 
Africa,  in  Libya,  on  the  coaft  of  the  Atlantic,  according 
to  the  Periplus  of  Hannon. 

THYMIC,  in  Anatomy,  arteries,  veins,  See.  belonging 
to  the  thymus  ; fee  that  article. 

THYMIUM,  a wart  or  excrefcence  on  the  Ikin, 

THYMNIAS,  in  Ancient  Geography,  a gulf  placed  by 
Pliny  on  the  coaft  of  the  Doride,  a province  of  Afia  Minor. 
Here  was  a promontory  of  the  fame  name. 

THYMOXALME,  in  the  Materia  Medica  of  the  An- 
cients, was  a compofition  ufed  externally  in  the  gout,  and 
many  diforders  of  the  limbs,  and  was  given  inwardly  in  dif- 
temperatures  of  the  ftomach,  a quarter  of  a pint  for  a dofe. 
It  operated  as  a purge,  and  was  prepared  in  the  following 
manner ; take  two  ounces  of  bruifed  thyme,  as  much  fait, 
a little  meal,  rue,  and  pennyroyal. — Thefe  were  to  be  put 
into  a pot,  and  three  pints  of  water  and  fourteen  ounces  of 
vinegar  are  to  be  poured  upon  them  ; after  which  they  are  to 
be  covered  with  a coarfe  cloth,  and  fet  in  the  fun  for  fome 
time.  Diofeorides,  lib.  v.  cap.  24. 

THYMUS,  in  Anatomy,  a glandular  body,  occupying 
the  upper  and  anterior  part  of  the  cheft,  and  neighbouring 
portion  of  the  neck,  very  large  in  the  foetus,  and  diminiflied 
or  nearly  difaippearing  in  the  adult.  The  name  is  Greek, 
9upo-,  which  Pollux  defines  “ caro  fimilis  tonfillje,  prope 
cordis  caput p.  258.  The  gland  confifts  of  two  lobes,  a 
right  and  left,  which  are  elongated  and  conical,  being 
broader  below  and  narrow  above  : they  are  joined  by  cellu- 
lar fubftance,  which  can  eafily  be  deftroyed  by  dilTedlion,  in 
their  inferior  two-thirds,  but  above  they  are  feparated  by 
the  intervention  of  the  trachea.  The  thymus,  indeed,  may 
be  deferibed  as  forming  two  elongated  horns  above,  of  which 
the  right  is  fometimes  longer  than  the  left ; it  alfo  forms  two 
horns  below  ; but  they  are  ftiorter,  thicker,  and  more  ob- 
tufe.  The  principal  body  of  the  gland  occupies  the  cavity 
of  the  mediaftiniim,  or  the  interval  between  the  right  and 
left  pleurae,  behind  the  upper  part  of  the  fternum.  Here  it 
is  covered  in  front  by  that  bone,  on  the  fides  by  the  pleurae, 
and  it  refts  behind  on  the  front  of  the  pericardium,  of  the 
aorta  at  its  origin,  and  of  the  left  fubclavian  vein.  The  in- 
ferior cornua  reach  to  about  the  middle  of  the  pericardium  ; 
and  fometimt:s  nearly  to  the  diaphragm ; the  fuperior  run 
into  the  neck,  on  each  fide  of  the  trachea,  between  that  tube 
and  the  carotid,  and  reach  the  thyroid  gland,  or  nearly  fo. 

The  thymus  is  large  in  the  foetus  ; nearly  equal  to  the 
heart  or  one  of  the  lungs.  In  a foetus  of  fix  months,  this 
gland  was  to  the  kidney  as  4 to  6.  It  not  only  does  not  in- 
creafe  after  birth,  but  it  becomes  lefs,  contains  lefs  fluid,  is 
harder,  and  is  nearly  loft  in  the  furrounding  fat.  In  the 
mature  foetus  it  weighed  160  and  180  grains;  at  twenty- 
eight  years,  90  grains.  In  a calf  it  was  16  ounces  ; in  a 
full-grown  cow,  9 ounces. 

In  ftrufture  it  refembles  the  conglomerate  glands : that 
is,  it  is  compofed  of  innumerable  fmall  portions,  united  by 
cellular  fubftance.  By  maceration  thefe  may  be  feparated 
into  fmaller  and  fmaller  lobules.  It  is  however  fofter  than 
the  pancreas  or  falivary  glands,  and  of  a darker  colour. 
When  cut  into,  a copious  whitifti  fluid  may  be  fqueezed  out 
from  all  parts  of  its  texture.  If  air  be  impelled  into  it,  the 
whole  is  reduced  into  a fpongy  kind  of  fubftance. 


No  excretory  duft  has  been  difeovered  in  the  thymus  ; 

. although  anatomifts  have  fancied  that  they  had  difeovered 
paflages  from  it  to  the  osfophagus,  trachea,  pericardium,  &c. 

It  has  feveral  arteries  and  veins ; the  former  principally 
from  the  thyroid  and  mammary.  The  veins  join  the  left  fub- 
clavian, or  the  jugular,  and  the  internal  mammary. 

The  nerves,  if  it  has  any,  are  extremely  fmall  twigs  from 
the  phrenic.  Its  abforbing  veffels,  which  no  doubt  exift, 
are  not  much  known. 

It  is  of  confiderable  fize,  even  in  the  adult,  in  fome  ani- 
mals, as  the  rat : the  fame  may  be  obferved  of  the  Arflic 
bear.  It  is  large  in  fetaceous  animals. 

We  know  nothing  of  its  office,  nor  why  it  is  fo  large  in 
the  fcEtus.  There  is  not  even  a probable  conjedlure  on  the 
fubjedt. 

Thymus,  a warty  excrefcence,  efpecially  about  the  anus 
or  pudenda. 

THYMUS,  in  Botany,  Thyme  ; 9Jpo?of  the  Greeks,  whe- 
ther fo  called  from  6up6f,  courage,  in  allufion  to  its  cordial 
qualities  ; or  from  duui,  to  glon.u  or  burn  ; or  to  facrifice,  becaufe 
it  may  have  been  ufed  in  facrifick  garlands  ; we  muft  leave  to 
every  one’s  opinion.  The  laft  explanation  appears  the  leaft 
fatisfadlory — Linn.  Gen.  297.  Schreb.  394.  Willd.  Sp. 
PI.  V.  3.  138.  Mart.  Mill.  Dia.  v.  4.  Ait.  Hort.  Kew. 
V.  3.  413.  Sm..  FI.  Brit.  639.  Prodr.  FI.  Gr^c.  Sibth.  v.  i. 
419.  Purfti  413.  Juff.  115.  Tourn.  t.  93.  Lamarck  Illuftr. 
t.  512. — Clafs  and  order,  Didynamia  Gymnofpermia,  Nat. 
Ord.  V erticillafa,  Linn.  Lahiatce,  Juff. 

Gen.  Ch.  Cal.  Perianth  inferior,  of  one  leaf,  tubular,  per- 
manent, divided  nearly  half  way  down  into  two  lips,  the 
mouth  clofed  with  converging  hairs  ; upper  lip  broadeft, 
flat,  ereft,  with  three  teeth  ; lower  of  two  equal  awl-fliaped 
fegments.  Cor.  of  one  petal,  ringent  ; tube  the  length  of 
the  calyx,  with  a fmall  throat  j upper  lip  rather  the  fhorteft, 
flat,  eredl,  emarginate,  obtufe  ; lower  longer  and  broader, 
fpreading,  in  three  obtufe  lobes,  of  which  the  middle  one  is  the 
broadeft.  Siam.  Filaments  four,  incurved,  two  longer  than 
the  reft  ; anthers,  fmall,  two-lobed.  P'fl.  Germen  fuperior, 
deeply  four -cleft  ; ftyle  thread  lhaped ; ftigma  divided, 
acute.  Peric.  none,  the  feeds  being  concealed  in  the  calyx, 
whofe  orifice  is  contradfed  and  hairy.  Seeds  four,  fmall, 
roundiffi. 

Eff.  Ch.  Calyx  twm-lipped,  its  mouth  clofed  with  hair. 
Upper  lip  of  the  corolla  flat,  emarginate. 

The  trifling  genera  of  old  authors,  made  out  of  the  pre- 
fent,  though  indicated  by  Linnseus,  are  not  worth  confi- 
dering.  It  is  more  defirable  to  define  the  limits  of  Thymus 
itfelf,  which  run  very  clofe  upon  thofe  of  Melissa  ; fee  that 
article,  at  the  end  of  which  this  fubjedl  is  difeuffed.  The 
number  of  fpecies  in  Syft.  Veg-.  ed.  14.  are  eleven  ; Will- 
denow  has  22.  We  fhall  find  lome  things  among  them  to 
corredf,  and  feveral  new  fpecies  to  add.  The  habit  of  the 
whole  is  more  or  lefs  Ihrubby,  but  their  ftature  humble,  with 
fpreading  or  diffufe  branches.  Root  wmody,  generally  pe- 
rennial. Branches  fquare.  Leaves  oppofite,  moftly  entire, 
jp/owrrj- either  whorledor  capitate,  purple  or  lilac,  fometimes 
nearly  white  ; never  really  blue,  fcarlet  or  yellow.  Whole 
plant  abounding  with  pungent  aromatic  effential  oil.  This 
genus  is  almoft  entirely  European,  and  inhabits  dry  hilly 
fituations,  in  the  warmer  or  more  temperate  climes. 

_i.  Th.  Scrpyllum.  Wild  Thyme,  or  Mother  of  Thyme, 
Linn.  Sp.  PI.  825.  Willd.  n.  i._  FI.  Brit.  n.  i.  Engl. 
Bot.  t.  1514.  Curt.  Lond.  fafe.  2.  t.  47.  Woodv.  Med. 
Bot.  t.  no.  (Serpyllum  ; Rivin.  Monop.  Irr.  t.  42.  S. 
vulgare  ; Ger.  Em.  570.  Dod.  Pempt.  277.  VailL  Parif. 
t.  32.  f.  9,  as  well  as  the  varieties  6,  7 and  8.) 


/9.  Ser- 
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$.  Serpyllum  citratum  ; Ger.  Em.  571.  Rivin.  Monop. 
Irr.  t.  41.  Lemon  Thyme. 

y.  Thymus  lanuginouis  ; Willd.  n.  2.  (Th.  Serpyllum 
5;  Linn.  Sp.  PI.  825.  Th.  pannonicus ; Allion.  Pedem. 
V.  I.  20.  Th.  n.  236.  Hall.  Hift.  v.  i.  103.  Serpyllum 
montanum  hirfutum  ; Rivin.  Monop.  Irr.  t.  42.)  Hoary 
Mother  of  Thyme. 

Flowers  capitate.  Stems  decumbent,  creeping.  I.,eaves 
flat,  ovate,  obtufe  ; fringed  at  the  bafe. — Native  of  dry 
heaths  and  hillocks,  as  well  as  alpine  paftures,  throughout 
Europe,  from  Sweden  to  Greece,  flowering  all  fummer 
long.  Its  entangled  branches  form  an  elaftic  perennial  turf, 
exhaling  a warm  aromatic  odour  when  trodden  upon,  which 
varies  in  degree,  and,  in  the  well-known  variety  l3,  affumes 
the  grateful  flavour  of  lemon-peel.  The  hoary  or  woolly 
variety  we  believe  to  be  no  more  fpecifically  diftinft,  not- 
withftanding  Willdenow’s  remark,  of  its  being  unchanged 
by  culture  ; for  he  does  not  mention  having  raifed  it  from 
feed.  The  Jlems  of  Th.  Serpyllum  are  wiry  and  flender, 
always  wavy,  never  ftraight  ; their  branches  leafy  and  downy, 
afcending,  each  terminating  in  a little  round  head  of  numer- 
ous purple  Jlawers,  whofe  palate  is  variegated  with  white  and 
crimfon.  Leaves  dotted,  ftrongly  fringed  at  the  bafe,  as  are 
their  footjlalks  throughout.  Stipulas  none.  Bees  frequent 
the  Jloivers  in  great  numbers.  Hairy  f\yellings,  caufed  by 
an  inferit,  are  common  on  the  young  Ihoots.  The  feeds  are 
rarely  perfedfed. 

2.  Th.  Uvigatus.  Smooth  Arabian  Thyme.  Vahl. 
Symb.  V.  2.  65.  Willd.  n.  3.  (Th.  Serpyllum  ; Forlk. 
.^gypt.-Arab.  107.) — “ Flowers  capitate.  Stems  pro- 
cumbent. Leaves  linear,  obtufe,  feflile  ; contradled  at  the 
bafe.” — Found  by  Forllcall,  on  mount  Chadra,  in  Arabia 
Felix.  Stems  Ihrubby,  thread-fliaped  ; fmooth  in  the  lower 
part,  villous  above,  grey,  with  jointed  annulated  branches. 
Leaves  half  as  long  as  the  nail,  very  fmooth,  without  ribs, 
dotted  on  both  fides  ; fringed  at  the  bafe.  Head  of  flowers 
feflile,  terminal,  hemifpherical,  furrounded  with  numerous 
larger  leaves.  Calyx  marked  with  elevated  hairy  lines  ; its 
teeth  awl-fliaped,  fringed.  Corolla  rather  hairy.  Vahl. 

3.  Th.  montana.  Smooth  Mountain  Thyme.  Waldd. 
et  Kitaib.  Hungar.  v.  i.  72.  t.  71.  Willd.  n.  13,  excluding 
the  reft  of  the  fynonyms,  which  belong  to  our  Tb.  Serpyllum, 

var.  y.  Ait.  n.  7 Flowers  in  elongated  heads.  Stein 

ereft,  branched.  Leaves  ovate,  obtufe,  fiat,  fmooth  and 
naked,  entire. — Native  of  the  Carpathian  mountains.  We 
received  it  from  the  Cambridge  garden,  in  1803.  The  root 
is  perennial,  with  many  long  branching  fibres.  Stem  a fpan 
high,  biifliy  ; the  angles  downy,  with  fine  recurved  hairs. 
Leaves  ftalked,  broadly  ovate,  flightly  revolute  ; very  fmooth 
and  even  above  ; deftitute  of  fringe  at  the  bafe.  Injlorefcence 
like  Th.  Serpyllum,  but  rather  more  elongated,  or  fpiked, 
and  the  flowers  fm  after,  with  a much  lefs  hairy,  though  not 
fmooth,  calyx,  the  hairs  of  whofe  orifice  are  fcarcely  promi- 
nent at  aft,  by  no  means  fo  confpicuous  as  in  the  Serpyllum. 

4.  Th.  nummularius.  Money-wort  Thyme.  Marfch.  a 

Bieberit.  Taur.  v.  2.  58 Flowers  capitate.  Stems  de- 

cumbent, creeping,  hairy.  Leaves  roundifli-ovate,  flat,  ob- 
tufe ; fomewhat  fringed  at  the  bafe  and  midrib. — Native  of 
mount  Caucafus.  We  received  wild  fpecimens  from  Dr. 
Fifcher.  This  has  a very  different  afpedf  from  Th.  Strpyl- 
lum,  on  account  of  its  almoft  orbicular  leaves,  and  the  he- 
mifpherical leafy  heads  of  flowers'.  Every  part  moreover  is 
three  or  four  times  the  fize  of  that  common  fpecies.  The 
joints  of  the  fiem  are  remarkably  villous  in  their  upper  part, 
cfpecially  near  the  flowers.  Sometimes,  it  is  faid,  the  whole 
plant  is  denfely  hairy. 

5.  Th.  Marfchallianus.  Bulhy  Taurian  Thyme.  Willd. 

4 


n.  8.  Marfch.  a Bieberft.  Taur-  " , y Flowers  in 

elongated  heads.  Stem  fhrubby ; its  fy_  ■ , branches  ereft. 

Leaves  linear-lanceoiate,  bluntilh  fomewhat  triple- 

ribbed;  fringed  at  the  bafe..  Fre(;ue  ' • . dry  graffy  hilly 
places,  about  mount  Caucafus,  flowering  from  May  to  Au- 
guft.  This  feems  by  the  defeription  more  akin  to  Th.  Ser- 
pylliim  than  to  Th.  Zygis,  for  which  latter  it  was  taken  by 
Pallas.  The  finn  is  procumbent,  fending  up  numerous 
Ample  flowering-branches,  fix  inches  high,  downy  in  the 
upper  part.  Leaves  eight  lines  long,  one  and  a half  broad, 
on  very  fhort  ftalks.  Calyx  hairy,  ftriated.  It  varies  with 
leaves  but  half  as  broad. 

6.  Th.  vulgaris.  Common  Garden  Thyme.  Linn.  Sp.  PI. 
8^.  Willd.  n.  4.  Ait.  n.  2.  Woodv."  Med.  Bot.  t.  109. 
(Thymum  durius  ; Ger.  Em.  573.) — Stem  fhrubby,  much 
branched,  ereft.  Leaves  ovate,  revolute.  Whorls  crowded 
into  leafy  fpikes — Found  on  ftony  hills  in  Spain,  Portu- 
gal, the  fouth  of  France,  Greece,  and  the  Arclupelago. 
Common  in  gardens,  flowering  during  fummer.  The 

flem  is  bufhy,  woody  and  rigid.  Leaves  a quarter  of  an 
inch  long,  various  in  breadth,  downy,  of  a greyifh  hue, 
numerous,  with  little  axillary  tufts  of  fmaller  ones. 
Flowers  fmaft,  light  purple,  in  hairy  heads,  or  fhort  fpikes, 
v.'ith  two  or  three  remote  whorls  beneath.  Calyx-teeth 
ftrongly  fringed.  This  has  ufually  a warm  pungent  fla- 
vour, like  Winter  Savory ; but  there  is  a fweet-feented 
variety,  called  Frankincenfe-Thyme,  differing  in  no  other 
refpeft  from  the  common  fort,  which  is  commonly  cul- 
tivated in  Norfolk,  and  highly  grateful  to  moft  people. 
The  &VIJ.0C  of  Diofeorides  is  not,  as  Bauhin  fuppofed,  this 
plant,  but  Satureja  capitata. 

7.  Th.  lanceolatus.  Lanceolate  Thyme.  Desfont.  At- 
lant.  V.  2.  30.  t.  128.  Willd.  n.  5.  Prodr.  FI.  Grsec. 
n.  1396 — Stem  fhrubby,  ereft.  Leaves  elliptic-lanceolate, 
obtufe,  entire,  downy,  flat.  Whorls  crowded  into  a denfe 
fpike — Found  by  profeflbr  Desfontaines,  flowering  in  the 
early  fpring,  on  mount  Atlas,  and  by  profefTor  Sibthorp  in 
hilly  places  in  Greece.  Root  creeping,  woody.  Stems  nu- 
merous, Ample  or  branched,  about  fix  inches  high,  downy. 
Leaves  near  an  inch  long,  and  one-third  as  broad,  rather 
crowded  ; veiny  and  dotted  beneath.  Spikes  two  inches 
long,  interfperfed  with  lanceolate  Iraaeas.  Calyx  downy. 
Corolla  purple,  glandular,  about  the  fize  of  the  laft. 

8.  Th.  numidicus.  Numidian  Thyme.  Desfont.  At- 
lant.  V.  2.  29.  Willd.  n.  6 — “ Stem  fomewhat  fhrubb)% 
eredl.  Leaves  linear,  fpreading,  fmooth  ; ribbed  beneath. 
Flowers  capitate.  Brafteas  ovato-lanceolate,  fringed.  Ca- 
lyx hairy.” — Native  of  Barbary  near  La  Calle.  A little 
bufhy  fhrub,  four  inches  high,  with  flender  upright  branches, 
downy  in  the  upper  part.  Leaves  entire,  with  axillary  tufts. 
Flowers  in  oblong  heads.  Calyx  villous,  ftriated.  Corolla 
fmaft,  rofe-coloured.  Allied  to  Th.  Zygis,  but  the  leaves 
are  quite  fmooth,  not  fringed  ; and  the  bradeas  broader  at 
the  bafe.  Desfontaines. 

9.  Th.  Zygis.  White  Spanifh  Thyme.  Linn.  Sp.  PI. 
826.  Mant.  413.  Willd.  n.  7.  Ait.  n.  3.  Sm.  FI. 
Graec.  Sibth.  t.  574,  unpubliflred.  (Thymum  angufto 
longioreque  folio  ; Barrel.  Ic.  t.  777.  Serpillum  fylveftre, 
Zygis  Diofeoridis  ; Cluf.  Hift.  v..i.  358.  S.creticum;  Ger. 
Em.  571.)— Stem  fhrubby,  afcending.  Leaves  linear -lan- 
ceolate, obtufe,  revolute  ; tapering  and  fringed  at  the  bafe. 
Whorls  crowded  into  leafy  fpikes. — Native  of  Spain  and  the 
Levant.  Dr.  Sibthorp  gathered  it  on  hills  about  Athens 
and  Conftantinople.  Mr.  Malcolm  is  faid  in  Hort.  Kew. 
to  have  had  the  plant  in  his  garden  in  1771.  Linnaeus  cul- 
tivated it  at  Upfal.  The  root  is  woody  and  perennial.  Stems 
numerous,  from  four  to  fix  inches  long,  leafy,  round,  finely 

downy. 
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tlowny,  reddifh,  flightly  branched,  fpreading  on  the  ground 
before  flowering,  then  afccnding.  Leaves  three-quarters  of  an 
inch  long,  numerous,  crowded,  fpreading,  very  minutely  and 
denfely  downy,  copioully  dotted  ; ribbed  and  rather  paler  be- 
neath ; tapering  into  a fhort,  broad,  downy  footjlalk,  coarfely 
fringed  like  the  bafe  of  the  leaf  itfelf.  Flowers  in  leafy 
heads,  often  with  an  axillary  whorl  below.  Calyx  clothed 
with  recurved  hairs ; all  its  teeth  tapering  and  parallel, 
llrongly  fringed.  Corolla  white,  with  red  dots  on  the  pa- 
late. Anthers  reddifh,  prominent.  Profeflbr  Sibthorp 
adopted  the  opinion  of  the  old  authors,  that  this  might 
perhaps  be  the  ^vyu  of  Diofcorides.  Its  appellation 

in  modern  Greek  is  a-ud^i,  which,  if  we  miftake  not,  means 
“ the  delight  of  bees.” 

10.  Th.  Acinos.  Bafd  Thyme.  Linn.  Sp.  PI.  826. 
Willd.  n.  10.  FI.  Brit.  n.  2.  Engl.  Bot.  t.  411.  Curt. 
Lond.  fafc.  i.  t.  43.  (Acinos;  Rivin.  Monop.  Irr.  t.  43. 
f.  2.  Ocymum  fylveftre  ; Ger.  Em.  675.) — Flowers  on 
Ample  footftalks,  about  fix  in  a whorl.  Stem  herbaceous, 
afcending,  branched.  Leaves  acute,  ferrated.  Calyx  gib- 
bous at  the  bafe.  Native  of  dry  gravelly  or  chalky  paf- 
tures,  fallow  fields,  &c.  throughout  Europe,  nor  rare  in 
England,  flowering  from  July  to  September.  The  root  is 
annual,  of  a few  flender  fibres.  Stems  clothed  with  re- 
curved hairs,  reddifh,  lax  and  fpreading,  hardly  a fpan  long  ; 
their  flowery  ultimate  branches  ereft.  Leaves  on  iliort  foot- 
ilalks,  Imall,  ovate,  varying  to  roundifh  or  oblong,  but  al- 
ways acute,  more  or  lefs  deeply  and  copioufly  ferrated,  rarely 
quite  entire,  veiny,  hairy  ; the  upper  ones  tapering  much  at 
the  bafe.  Flowers  light  violet  ; their  palate  white,  with 
dark  purple  fpots.  Stamens  fnort.  Calyx  deeply  furrowed, 
hairy,  fringed,  fwelling  underneath,  as  is  the  cafe,  more  or 
lei's,  with  all  the  fpecies  to  which  this  is  allied.  The  herb 
is  rather  flightly  aromatic,  not  pungently  fo. 

11.  Hh..fuaveolens.  Penny-royal-fcented  Thyme.  Prodr. 
FI.  Grsec.  n.  1400.  (Clinopodium  minus  anguflifolium, 
pulegii  odore,  I'omanum  ; Bocc.  Muf.  v.  i.  50 — 54.  t.  45, 
A.)  — Flowers  whorled.  Leaves  lanceolate-elliptical, 
pointed,  fomewhat  ferrated,  hairy.  Stems  fhrubby. — Na- 
tive of  Italy  and  Greece.  The  Jlem  is  a foot  high,  biifliy  ; 
the  branches  leafy,  rough,  with  recurved  hairs.  Leaves 
with  x\\e\Y Jlalhs  about  an  inch  long,  rigid,  ribbed,  briflly, 
often  quite  entire.  Flowers  fix  or  eight  in  a whorl,  on  Ample 
flalks.  Calyx  like  the  laft,  but  longer  and  more  flender. 
The  whole  plant  fmells  powerfully  of  Penny-royal,  even 
after  havihg  been  dried  thirty  years.  On  this  fubjeft  Boc- 
cone  has  treated  us  with  a long  difquifition,  quite  in  the 
Italian  ftyle,  in  which  the  fafts  are  better  than  the  philofo- 
phy,  though  fome  of  thofe  want  confirmation.  He  attri- 
butes the  above  fcent  to  particles  of  fulphur  and  bitumen 
•communicated  by  the  foil. 

12.  Th.  patavinus.  Marjoram-leaved  Thyme.  Jacq. 
Obf.  fafc.  4.  7.  t.  87.  Willd.  ni  II.  Ait.  11.5.  (Clino- 
podium perenne,  pulegii  odore,  majoranae  folio,  patavinum  ; 
Bocc.  Muf.  V.  I.  60.  t.  45,  B.) — Flowers  whorled.  Leaves 
ovate,  with  copious  fhallow  ferratures,  flightly  hairy. 
Stems  fhrubby. — Native  probably  of  the  fouth  of  Europe, 
though  no  botanift  who  has  defcribed  this  fpecies  feems'  to 
have  known  it  but  from  gardens.  Hence  even  its  name  ori- 
ginated, which  is  therefore  liable  to  great  exception.  Will- 
denow  appears  to  have  feen  no  fpecimen.  The  fpecific  cha- 
radfer  taken  by  him  from  the  firfb  edition  of  Hort.  Kew.  of 
“ the  inflated  throat  of  the  corolla,  extending  beyond  the 
calyx,”  is  not  in  the  lealf  degree  peculiar.  Neverthelefs,  au- 
thentic fpecimens  of  the  plant  prove  it  difliindt  from  the  fore- 
going and  the  following,  in  the  broad-ovate,  almoll  heart- 
Ihaped,  figure  of  the  rather  flcfliy  leaves,  their  even  furface, 


and  numerous,  minute,  fliallow  ferratures.  They  much  re- 
femble  fome  kinds  of  Ocymum,  and  like  thofe  are  fometimes 
concave. 

15.  Th.  alpinus.  Alpine  Thy^me.  Linn.  Sp.  PL  826. 
Willd.  n.  12.  Ait.  n.  6.  Jacq.  Auffr.  t.  97.  (Clinopo- 
dium montanum  ; Bauh.  Pin.  225.  Bocc.  Muf.  v.  i. 
t.  45,  C.  C.  aullriacum  ; Cluf.  Pann.  622,  623.  Hill. 
V.  1.353.  Ger.  Em.  676.) — Flowers  on  Ample  footftalks, 
about  fix  in  a whorl.  Stem  herbaceous,  afcending,  branched 
at  the  bottom.  Leaves  ovate  or  roundifh,  bluntifh,  coarfely 
ferrated.  Calyx  gibbous  at  the  bafe. — Native  of  the  lofty 
mountains  of  Auftria,  Switzerland,  Italy,  and  Crete,  as 
well  as  of  the  Bithynian  Olympus.  Nothing  is  more  dif- 
ficult than  to  define  the  difference  between  this  and  our 
Th.  Acinos,  except  that  the  alpinus  is  in  every  part  larger 
and  more  handfome,  with  a ftrong  refinous  fcent.  The  root 
is  either  biennial,  or  perennial,  we  are  not  certain  which. 
The  leaves  are  too  entire  in  the  cut  of  Clufius  and  Gerarde. 

14.  Th.  exiguus.  Small  Cyprian  Thyme.  Sm.  Prodr. 
FI.  Graec.  Sibth.  n.  1402.  FI.  Grsec.  t.  575,  unpubhfhed. 
— Flowers  very  few  in  a whorl.  Leaves  rhomboid,  pointed, 
oblique,  nearly  entire.  Stems  branched  at  the  bafe.  Tube 
of  the  corolla  thread-fhaped. — Difeovered  by  Dr.  Sibthorp 
in  hilly  fituations  in  the  ifle  of  Cyprus.  The  root  is  annual. 
Ample,  fibrous.  Stem  two  or  three  inches  high,  ereft,  with 
Ample  leafy  hairy  branches  from  the  bottom.  Leaves  one- 
third  of  an  inch  long,  fmoothifh,  on  long  hairy  ftalks. 
Flowers  either  two  or  four  in  each  whorl,  on  thick  ftalks. 
'Calyx  flender,  furrowed,  hairy.  Corolla  with  a very  flender 
white  tube,  enclofing  the  Jlamens,  and  fhort,  rounded,  pale- 
purple  fegments  in  the  limb. 

15.  Th.  pulegloides.  Penny-royal-leaved  Thyme.  Linn. 
Sp.  PL  ed.  I.  592.  Sm.  Prodr.  FI.  Grasc.  Sibth.  n.  1397- 
(Cunila  thymoides  ; Linn.  Sp.  PL  ed.  2.  31.  Willd.  Sp. 
PL  V.  I.  123.  Acinos  thymi  folio  annuus,  floribus  inex- 
panfis;  Morif.  fedl.  1 1. 1. 19.  f.  6. ) — Whorls  many-flowered, 
crowded  into  long,  denfe  leafy  fpikes.  Leaves  ovate,  ob- 
tufe,  entire.  Stem  herbaceous,  branched,  with  four  hairy 
angles. — Native  of  the  fouth  of  France,  and  of  hills  in 
Greece — Root  fibrous,  marked  as  annual  by  Linnatus,  but 
the  fterns  have  a fhrubby  appearance.  They  are  a fpan 
high,  with  oppofite  branches,  leafy,  their  angles  denfely 
clothed  with  recurved  hairs.  Leaves  ftalked,  from  a 
quarter  to  half  an  inch  'long,  deflexed,  dotted,  fmooth,  ex- 
cept a few  occafional  coarfe  marginal  hairs.  Flowers  on 
longifh,  cylindrical,  denfely  downy  ftalks,  ten  or  twelve  in 
each  whorl.  Calyx  ftrongly  furrowed,  hairy,  with  a broad 
upper  lip,  and  two  long,  naiTOw,  fringed  teeth  in  the  lower 
one ; the  orifice  denfely  hairy.  Corolla  fmall ; its  limb 
feems  to  refemble  the  laft -defcribed.  Sometimes  the  Jlem  is 
clothed  with  whorls  of  Jlowers  almoft  from  the  bottom  to 
the  top,  and  the  upper  leaves  are  larger  than  the  lower. 
The  odour  of  the  plant  is  that  of  Thyme,  not  of  Penny- 
royal. 

16.  Th.  graveolens.  Strong-feented  Greek  Thyme.  Sm. 
Prodr.  FI.  Grasc.  Sibth.  n.  1403.  FI.  Grasc.  t.  576,  un- 
publiflied. — Whorls  barely  fix-flowered.  Leaves  ovate, 
rhomboid,  obtufe,  revolute,  fomewhat  ferrated.  Stems 
much  branched,  fhrubby. — Gathered  on  mount  Parnaffus, 
by  Dr.  Sibthorp,  who  fufpefted  it  might  be' the  rpx')  ^pi>avo,- 
of  Diofcorides,  and  from  whofe  manuferipts  we  have  adopted 
the  fpecific  name.  The  ftrong,  woody,  branching  root 
bears  a tuft  of  numerous  afcending,  branched,  leafy,  reddifh, 
downy  Jlenis,  about  fix  inches  high.  Leaves  dark  green, 
paler  beneath,  fmooth,  a quarter  of  an  inch  long,  on  foot- 

Jlalhs  of  nearly  their  own  length.  Flowers  on  Ample  ftalks, 
with  a pair  of  fmall  oval  hrableas  at  the  bafe  of  each  ftalk, 
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ufually  three  or  four  in  a whorl,  fometimes  five  or  fix. 
Calyx  with  a fiiortifli  furrowed  tube,  very  gibbous  at  the 
bafe  beneath ; its  upper  lip  broad  ; lower  of  two  awl- 
faaped  fringed  teeth ; both  tinged  with  red.  Corolla  of  a 
purplilh  crimfon,  large  and  handfome,  downy  in  the  mouth, 
as  well  as  at  the  back,  which  latter  is  the  cafe  with  Acinos, 
alpinus,  and  all  of  the  fame  tribe. 

17.  Th.  marginatus.  Thick-edged  Thyme.  Sm.  in 
Dickf.  Dr.  PI.  n.  71.  (Th.  Piperella ; Allion.  Pedem. 
V.  I.  21.  t.  37.  f.  3,  excluding  the  fynonyms.)  — Stalks 
many-flowered,  lateral  and  terminal.  Leaves  ovate,  nearly 
fmooth,  ribbed,  entire,  with  a thick  cartilaginous  margin. 
Calyx-teeth  nearly  equal.  Stems  fhrubby,  afcending. — On 
the  rocks  of  the  maritime  alps  of  Piedmont  very  abundantly. 
Allionu  Of  more  'humble  ftature  than  the  laft,  with  many 
round,  flender,  downy,  purplifh,  afcending  Jlems,  about  a 
finger’s  length,  branched  at  the  bafe  only.  Leaves  nearly 
feflile,  inclining  to  heart-fhaped,  covered  with  refinous  dots, 
fometimes  (lightly  downy,  remarkable  for  their  thick, 
fmooth,  pale  margin.  Flower-Jlalh  chiefly  axillary,  about 
as  long  as  the  leaves,  fomewhat  corymbofe,  downy,  beai'ing 
feveral  fmall  ovate  braBeas,  and  three  or  four  Jlowers. 
Calyx  cylindrical,  furrowed  ; all  its  fegments  awl-fhaped, 
and  not  very  unequal,  none  of  them  fringed.  Corolla  with 
a flender  hairy  tube,  twice  as  long  as  the  calyx,  and  a fliort 
rounded  limb.  The  whole  plant  is  warm  and  pungent, 
highly  aromatic.  It  is  very  diftinft  from  the  following. 

18.  Th.  Piperella.  Pepper  Thyme.  Linn.  Syft.  Nat. 

ed.  12.  V.  2.  400.  Willd.  n.  14,  excluding  the  fynonym 
of  Allioni,  and  poflibly  thofe  of  Vahl  and  Forflcall.  (Marum 
hifpanicum  nigrum,  flore  purpureo,  Piperella  hifp  ; Barrel. 
Ic.  t.  694.  Bocc.  Muf.  1 66.  t.  117.)  — Stalks  many- 
flowered,  lateral.  Leaves  ovate,  fomewhat  heart-fhaped, 
obtufe,  entire,  fmooth,  ftrongly  ribbed,  copioufly  dotted. 
Upper  lip  of  the  calyx  very  broad  ; lower  fringed. — Native 
of  Spain.  The  roo/ is  perennial.  apparently  trailing, 

a fpan  long,  branched,  bluntly  quadrangular,  finely  downy. 
Leaves  varying  in  fize,  but  fcarcely  more  than  a quarter  of 
an  inch  long  at  the  moft,  thick,  flat,  without  any  cartila- 
ginous edges,  their  ribs  numerous,  parallel  and  ftrong. 
Footjlalks  (hort,  downy.  Flowers  in  axillary,  corymbofe, 
downy,  leafy  tufts,  with  ovate  hraBeas.  Upper  lip  of 
the  calyx  remarkably  broad,  and  rather  the  longeft,  covered 
with  refinous  dots  ; lower  ftrongly  fringed.  Corolla  a little 
longer  than  the  calyx,  pale,  dotted  with  refinous  points. 
The  odour  of  the  plant  is  moll  like  Th.  Serpyllum.  Vahl 
fpeaks  of  a border  to  the  leaves,  which  induces  a fufpicion 
that  he  took  our  marginatus  for  Piperella. 

19.  Th..  Brownei.  Jamaica  Thyme,.  Swartz.  Prodr.  89. 
Ind.  Occ.  loii.  Willd.  n.  15.  (Th.  n.  i ; Browne  Jam. 
259.)  — Stalks  axillary,  thread-fhaped,  fingle-flowered. 
Leaves  orbicular -heart-fhaped,  crenate,  fmooth.  Calyx- 
teeth  ovato-lanceolate,  nearly  equal.  Stem  herbaceous, 
procumbent. — Native  of  moift  graffy  places,  near  rivulets, 
in  Jamaica  and  Hifpaniola,  flowering  all  fum.mer.  ■ The 
root  is  annual,  fibrous.  Stems  a foot  long,  creeping,  flender ,• 
quadrangular,  fmooth,  often  purple,  with  fhort  leafy 
branches.  Leaves  about  half  an  inch  long,  not  unlike  fome 
of  our  annual  Veronica,  paler  beneath,  on  flender  (talks. 
Flowers  purplifh-white,  fmall,  on  long,  very  flender,  folitary 
ftalks.  Calyx  cylindrical,  fmooth,  ftrongly  furrowed,  with 
broad  pointlefs  teeth.  Swartz  fays  it  has  a very  ftrong 
fmell,  like  Mentha  arvenfis. 

20.  Th.  JUiformis.  Minorca  Thyme.  Ait.  n.  8.  Willd. 
n.  16.  ■ — Stalks  axillary,  thread-fhaped,  fingle-flowered. 
Leaves  heart-fliaped,  bluntly  pointed,  entire,  with  a thick 
cartilaginous  margin.  Stems  thread-fhaped,  decumbent. — 


Native  of  the  Balearic  iflands.  Introduced  into  our  green 
houfes  in  1770,  by  Mr.  Malcolm.  The  root  is  perennial, 
woody.  Stems  from  four  to  fix  inches  long,  traihng,  pur- 
plifh, (lightly  branched.  Leaves  ftalked,  agreeing  with 
thofe  of  n.  17.  in  their  tumid  margin,  but  not  half  fo  large, 
and  more  pointed.  Flowers  very  fmall.  Calyx  ovate, 
furrowed  ; its  three  upper  teeth  broadeft  and  fhorteft ; lower 
ones  fringed. 

21.  Th.  incanus.  Hoary  Calamint  Thyme.  Sm.  Prodr. 
FI.  Grsec.  Sibth.  n.  1405.  FI.  Grsec.  t.  577,  unpublifhed. 
(Calamintha  orientalis  annua,  ocymi  folio,  flore  minimo  ; 
Tour.  Cor.  12,  by  the  charafter.). — Whorls  Amply  ftalked, 
of  about  fix  flowers.  Leaves  roundifh,  entire,  clothed  with 
hoary  down.  Beard  of  the  calyx  concealed.  Stems  pro- 
cumbent.— Common  in  the  iflands  of  the  Archipelago,  and 
about  Athens.  The  root  is  woody,  and  but  for  Tourne- 
fort’s  fynonym,  we  fhould  judge  it  perennial.  Stetns  her- 
baceous, numerous,  diffufe,  a foot  long,  with  oppofite  leafy 
branches,  clothed,  like  every  part  of  the  herbage,  with  fine,' 
foft,  grey  pubefcence.  Leaves  ftalked,  convex,  ribbed, 
rounded  and  blunt,  half  an  inch  in  diameter.  Flowers 
fcarcely  projefting  beyond  the  leaves,  on  Ample  hairy  ftalks. 
Calyx  ovate,  tumid,  ribbed  ; with  lips  of  equal  length  ; the 
upper  broad,  abrupt,  three-toothed  : converging  hairs  of 
the  throat  concealed  in  the  tube.  Upper  lip  of  the  corolla 
pink,  hairy  ; lower  white  ; palate  dotted  with  red. 

2 2.  Th.  grandiflorus.  Large-flowered  Calamint  Thyme. 
Sims  in  Curt.  Mag.  t.  997.  (Th.  carolinianus  ; Michaux 
Boreal-Amer.  V.  2.9.  Calamintha  grandiflora ; Purfliqiq. ) 
— Whorls  Amply  ftalked,  of  about  ten  flowers.  Leaves 
ovate,  ferrated,  nearly  fmooth.  Beard  of  the  calyx  con- 
cealed. Stems  eredl,  fhrubby. — On  the  banks  of  the  river 
Savannah,  in  Georgia  and  Carolina,  flowering  in  July  and 
Auguft.  Purjh.  Cultivated  by  John  Walker,  efq.  at 
Southgate,  about  1804.  The  roo/ is  perennial.  6’tonjbufhy, 
with  oppofite  branches,  a foot  or  more  in  height.  Leaves 
ftalked,  deflexed,  above  an  inch  long,  green,  fomewhat 
downy  to  the  touch  only.  Flowers  large,  pale  purple,  with 
a vaulted  upper  lip,  and  a dotted  palate.  Upper  lip  of  the 
calyx  very  broad. 

23.  Th.'  Calamintha.  Common  Calamint  Thyme.  FI. 
Brit.  n.  3.  Engl.  Bot.  t.  1676.  (Meliffa  Calamintha; 
Linn.  Sp.  PI.  827.  Willd.  Sp.  PI.  v.  3.  147.  Calamintha  ; 
Rivin.  Monop.  Irr.  t.  46.  f.  2.  Matth.  Valgr.  v.  2.  76. 
C.  vulgaris  officinarum  ; Ger.  Em.  687.) — Whorls  ftalked, 
many-flowered,  forked.  Leaves  hairy,  with  (hallow  ferra- 
tures.  Beard  of  the  calyx  concealed.  Stem  ereft. — 
Native  of  dry  banks,  and  the  borders  of  fields,  efpecially  on 
a gravelly  foil,  in  England  and  the  more  fouthern  parts  of 
Europe,  flowering  in  July  and  Auguft.  The  whole  herb 
has  a peculiarly  fweet  and  grateful  fragrance.  The  root  is 
perennial.  Stem  twelve  or  eighteen  inches  high,  hairy,  with 
many  oppofite  branches.  Leaves  broad,  ovate,  bluntifh,  on 
long  ftalks.  Flowers  copious,  pale  lilac,  the  whorls  be- 
coming leaflefs  in  the  upper  part  of  the  branches.  BraBcas 
briftle-fnaped,  fringed.  Calyx  ovate,  furrowed,  briftly  ; its 
broad  upper  lip  deeply  three-cleft ; lower  fringed. 

24.  Th.  Nepeta.  Leffer  Calamint  Thyme.  Fl.  Brit, 

n.  4.  Engl.  Bot.  t.  1414.  ( Meliffa  Nepeta ; Linn.  Sp. 

PL  828.  Willd.  Sp.  PI.  v.  3.  147,  Curt.  Lond.  fafe.  6. 
t.  40.  Calamintha  odore  pulegii  ; Ger.  Em.  687.  C.  folio 
incano  ; Rivin.  Monop.  Irr.  t.  47.) — Whorls  ftalked,  many- 
flowered,  forked,  longer  than  the  leaves.  Leaves  ferrated. 
Beard  of  the  calyx  prominent.  Stem  eredl. — Native  of 
chalky  banks,  and  the  borders  of  fields,  plentifully  in 
England,  and  throughout  the  fouth  of  Europe  ; very 
common  in  Greece  and  the  Archipelago,  flowering  in 
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A.uguft.  The  habit  of  tliis  fpecies  is  like  the  laft,  but 
with  htialier  haves,  more  confpicuous  longer-llalkedj?o‘it;«-j-, 
and  lefs  upright  Jlems.  Its  fcent  is  different,  and  much 
ftroflger,  refembling  Penny-royal. 

2^.  Th..  cephalotus.  Great-headed  Portugal  Thyme.  Linn. 
Sp.  PI.  826.  Willd.  n.  17.  Ait.  n.  9.  VahlSymb.  v.  3.  77. 
“ Hoffm.  et  Link  Lufit.  v.  i.  127.  t.  13.”  (Tragori- 
ganum  diftamni  capite,  hifpanicum ; Barrel.  Ic.  t.  788. 
Bocc.  Muf.  50.  t.  43.) — “ Heads  of  flowers  with  loofely 
imbricated,  large,  coloured  braAeas,  deftitute  of  dots. 
Leaves  linear,  entire. — Native  of  Spain  and  Portugal.  A 
Ihrubby  bufliy  plant,  with  purplilh Jlems,  and  downy  branches. 
Leaves  fringed  at  the  bafe.  Flowers  concealed  by  the 
large  purplilh  braSeas,  forming  an  ovate  head.  Upper  lip 
of  the  calyx  rather  the  largeft  ; lower  fringed.  We  have 
feen  no  fpecimen,  either  of  this  or  the  next. 

26.  Th.  Jlriatus.  Striated  Neapolitan  Thyme.  Vahl. 
Symb.  V.  3.  78.  Willd.  n.  18 — “ Heads  of  flowers  with 
clofely  imbricated,  ovate,  ftriated,  dotted  brafteas.  Leaves 
linear -lanceolate,  ferrated,  dotted  in  the  margin.” — Found 
by  Cyrillo,  in  the  kingdom  of  Naples.  The Jlems  are  fhorter 
and  more  upright  than  the  foregoing  ; not  branched  in  their 
upper  part.  Leaves  broader,  ereft  ; ftriated  at  the  back. 
Heads  fmaller,  with  fmaller  green  braHeas.  Vahl. 

27.  Th.  villojus.  Hairy  Thyme.  Linn.  Sp.  PI.  827. 

Willd.  n.  19.  Ait.  n.  10.  “ Hoffm.  et  Link  Lulit.  v.  i. 

128.  t.  14.”  Sm.  FI.  Grasc.  Sibth.  t.  578,  unpubliihed — 
Heads  of  flow'ers  with  imbricated,  fringed,  lanceolate, 
ternate,  keeled  brafteas.  Leaves  lanceolate,  hairy,  acute. 
Stems  trailing.-— Native  of  Portugal,  Cyprus,  and  the 
Archipelago.  The  ftrong  w'oody  root  fends  out  numerous, 
decumbent,  branched,  Ihrubby  Jlems,  which  compofe  ample 
tufts,  taking  root  as  they  fpread,  with  fhort,  fimple,  afcend- 
ing  flowering  branches.  Leaves  cluftered,  nearly  awl-lhaped, 
dark  green,  fringed  with  coarfe  white  hairs.  BraBeas  and 
calyx  tinged  with  a violet  purple  ; the  upper  lip  of  the  latter 
oval,  with  three  iharp  teeth.  Corolla  rofe-coloured,  with  a 
flender  hairy  tube,  twice  the  length  of  the  calyx.  Stamens 
prominent. 

28.  Th.  Majlichma.  Maffick  Thyme.  Linn.  Sp.  PI. 
827.  Willd.  n.  20.  Ait.  n.  ii.  (Marum;  Rivin.  Monop. 
In-,  t.  40.  Ger.  Em.  670.) — Whorls  ffalked,  many-flow- 
ered, crowded  into  round  heads.  Leaves  ovate,  obtufe, 
entire.  Calyx-teeth  awl-lhaped,  taper-pointed,  all  fringed, 
nearly  uniform.  — Native  of  ffony  ground  in  Spain  and 
Greece.  Dr.  Sibthorp  gathered  it  on  mount  Hymettus, 
near  Athens,  fo  famous  for  honey.  This  plant  has  been 
treafured  up  in  many  a ruffic  garden,  or  cottage  window, 
ever  lince  the  days  of  old  Gerarde  ; but  will  fcarcely  bear 
our  winters  unprotefted,  for  any  length  of  time.  It  flowers 
throughout  the  latter  part  of  fummer.  The  figure  of  Ri- 
vinus  is  cited  by  miftake,  in  the  ufually  accurate  Hort. 
Kew.  for  Teucrtum  Marum,  They/rm  of  the  prefent  fpecies 
is  Ihrubby,  twelve  or  eighteen  inches  high,  eredl  and  bulky, 
with  many  roundilh,  downy,  le.afy  branches.  Leaves  nu- 
merous, ffalked,  about  the  fize  and  lhape  of  Th.  Serpyllum, 
but  thicker,  finely  downy,  and  not  fringed  at  the  bafe  ; 
moff  hoary  beneath.  Flowers  white,  fmalT,  confpicuous  for 
the  long  flender  teeth  of  the  calyx,  which  are  peAinated 
with  abundance  of  long  briffly  hairs.  The  tube  is  clofed 
with  copious  white  hairs,  nor  can  we  fee  any  foundation 
for  Linnaeus’s  doubts,  whether  this  plant  fliould  be  referred 
to  Thymus  or  Saturcja,  except  the  calyx-teeth  being  nearly 
equal,  which  is  the  cafe,  more  or  lefs,  with  fome  of  the 
foregoing.  The  odoijx  of  Th.  Majlichma  is  pleafantly  aro- 
matic, not  very  pungent. 
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tg.  'Th.  Tragoriganum.  Goat’s  Thyme.  Linn.  Mant.  84. 
Willd.  n.  21.  Ait.  n.  13.  Turr.  Fiu-fet.  ii.  (Tragori- 
ganum  majus  ; Alpin.  Exot.  79.  t.  78.  T.  fecunda,  altera 
fpecies;  Cluf.  Hift.  v.  i.  355.  T.  cretenfe ; Ger.  Em. 
668. ) — “ Stem  fomewhat  flirubby,  ereft.  Flowers  whorled. 
Leaves  hifpid,  pointed.” — Native  of  hills  in  Crete  ; as  well 
of  Cyprus  and  Boeotia,  according  to  Dr.  Sibthorp’s  manu- 
fcripts,  though  his  herbarium  contains  no  fpecimen.  Neither 
does  that  of  Linnaeus,  whofe  fpecific  charafler  we  are 
obliged  to  copy.  He  defcribes  it  as  a fweet-fcented  plant, 
with  hairy  JletHs,  a foot  high  ; leaves  rather  rigid,  pointed 
at  each  end.  The  root  appears  to  be  woody  and  perennial. 
Whorls  numerous,  denfe,  of  many  Jlowers. 

For  Th.  virgimcus,  Willd.  n.  22,  fee  Pycnanthemum, 
n.  5.  The  fame  author  has  a Th.  inodorus,  n.  9,  adopted 
from  Desfont.  Atlant.  v.  2.  30.  t.  129.  A fpecimen  ap- 
parently anfwering  to  this,  gathered  by  Thunberg  at  the 
Cape  of  Good  Hope,  is  preferved  in  the  Linnaean  herbarium, 
with  a note  at  the  back  adverting  to  the  lingularity  of  a 
plant  of  the  Didynamia  Gymnofpermia  having  alternate 
leaves  ; and  it  is  named  Satureja  altcrniJoUa.  We  do  not 
find  that  either  Linnaeus  or  Thunberg  ever  publilhed  this 
plant  ; poflibly  becaufe  of  the  uncertainty  of  its  genus  ; or 
it  may  be  among  thofe  which  the  latter  has  referred  in  his 
Prodromiis  to  Selago,  fevcral  of  which  we  have  no  means  of 
determining.  Whether  the  plant  of  Desfontaines  be  the 
fame  or  no,  we  dare  not,  without  examination,  confider  it  as 
a Thymus,  though  he  defcribes  the  calyx  as  clofed  with  hairs, 
which  is  certainly  not  the  cafe  with  Thunberg’s  fpecimen. 

Thymus,  in  Gardening,  contains  plants  of  the  low,  aro* 
matic,  perennial  kind ; among  which  the  fpecies  cultivated  are, 
the  wild  thyme  (T.  ferpillum)  ; the  garden  thyme  (T. 
vulgaris)  ; the  maffick  dryme  (T.  maftichina)  ; and  the 
Virginian  or  favory  thyme  (T.  virginicus). 

In  the  firft  fort  there  are  feveral  varieties  ; as  the  broad- 
leaved, the  narrow-leaved,  the  variegated-leaved,  the  filver- 
ffriped-leaved,  the  citron-fcented  or  lemon  thyme,  and  the 
great  pm-ple-flowered. 

And  in  the  common  fort  there  are  different  varieties  ; as 
the  broad-leaved,  the  narrow-leaved,  and  the  variegated  or 
ftriped-leaved  thyme. 

Method  oj  Culture. — Thefe  plants  may  be  eafily  raifed 
from  feed,  by  flipping  the  roots  and  branches,  and  by  cut- 
tings ; but  the  feed  method  is  feldom  praftifed,  except  with 
the  fecond  fort,  or  garden  thyme.  The  feed  fliould  be 
fown  in  the  early  fpring  on  light,  rich,  dry  ground,  which 
fliould  be  properly  dug  over,  and  the  furface  be  made  mo- 
derately fmooth  with  the  fpade.  As  the  feed  is  fmall,  it 
fliould  not  be  fown  too  thick,  or  be  covered  too  deep  : the 
feed  is  beff  fown  while  the  ground  is  frefti  ftirred,  eitlier 
broad-caff  on  the  furface,  raking  it  in  lightly,  or  in  flat 
fliallow  drills,  earthed  over  thinly  ; the  plants  appear  in  two 
or  three  weeks.  It  is  neeeffary  to  be  careful  to  keep  them 
well  weeded,  giving  occafional  light  waterings  in  dry 
weather  ; and  by  June  they  will  require  thinning,  efpecially 
if  the  plants  are  to  groiv  ftocky,  and  with  bufliy  full  heads  ; 
in  which  cafe  they  fliould  be  fet  out  to  fix  or  eight  inches 
diffance  ; when  thofe  thinned  out  may  be  planted  in  another 
place,  in  rows  fix  or  eight  inches  afunder,  giving  water  till 
frefli  rooted,  keeping  the  whole  clean  from  w'eeds  by  occa- 
fional hoeing  between  them  in  dry  days,  which  will  alfo  ffir 
the  furface  of  the  earth,  and  much  improve  the  growth  of 
the  plants  ; they  will  be  in  perfeiStion  for  ufe  in  fummer,  or 
early  in  autumn. 

Sometimes  the  market  kitchen-gardeners  r.iuc  large  quan- 
tities in  beds,  for  daily  fupply,  leaving  the  whole  thick : 
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when  of  proper  growth  tliey  pull  them  clean  up,  root  and 
top  together,  from  time  to  time,  as  wanted,  and  tie  them  in 
bunches  for  fale. 

But  it  is  always  proper  to  thin  out,  or  tranfplant  a quantity 
in  Angle  bunches,  to  grow  ftocky  and  bufhy  for  occafional 
-fupplies. 

Some  think  the  common  thyme  bell  cultivated  for  kitchen 
life  in  beds  or  borders,  in  row's  at  lealt  half  a foot  apart, 
employing  for  the  purpofe  either  the  young  feedling  plants, 
which  are  fit  to  fet  out,  or  the  root  flips  of  old  plants,  each 
of  which  foon  increafe  into  plants  of  bufhy  growths  proper 
for  being  cropped  for  the  above  ufe.  It  may  alfo  often  be 
well  cultivated  as  an  edging  to  herbary  and  other  compart- 
ments ; in  both  bf  which  methods  the  plants  multiply  ex- 
ceedingly fall  by  offsets,  and  are  abiding,  furnifliing  the 
means  of  great  future  increafe.  Some  fhould,  however, 
always  be  annually  raifed  from  feed  in  the  above  manner,  as 
fuch  plants  poflefs  a llronger  aromatic  quality  than  thofe 
from  old  ones. 

When  it  is  intended  to  increafe  any  particular  varieties, 
and  continue  them  the  fame  wdth  certainty,  it  can  only  be  ef- 
feftcd  by  flips  and  cuttings. 

In  refpeft  to  the  offsets  and  flips,  all  the  forts  multiply 
by  offsets  of  the  root  and  flips  of  the  branches  : the  rooted 
flips  are  the  moft  expeditious  method,  as  the  old  plants  in- 
creafe into  many  offset  ftems  rifing  from  the  root,  each  fur- 
nifhed  with  fibres  ; and  by  taking  up  the  old  plants  in  the 
fpring,  &c.  and  flipping  or  dividing  them  into  feparate  parts, 
not  too  fmall,  W'ith  roots  to  each,  and  planting  them  in  beds 
of  good  earth,  in  rows  half  a foot  afunder,  giving  water  di- 
reflly,  and  repeating  it  occafionally  in  dry  weather  till  they 
have  taken  root,  and  begin  to  flioot  at  top  ; they  foon  grow 
freely,  and  form  good  bufhy  plants  in  tw'o  or  three 
months. 

The  ftrong  flips  of  the  branches  without  roots,  fucceed 
when  planted  any  time  in  the  early  fpring  feafon  in  a fliady 
border,  in  rows  four  or  five  inches  dillant,  giving  due  water- 
ings ; and  become  good  plants  by  autumn,  when  they  may 
be  planted  out  w'here  they'  are  to  remain. 

The  cuttings  of  the  young  branches  grow  readily,  the 
fame  as  the  flips,  w'hen  planted  at  the  fame  feafon  in  a fhady 
place,  and  well  watered. 

The  common  thyme  is  in  univerfal  ufe  as  a pot-herb  for 
various  culinary  purpofes  ; it  may  alfo  be  employed  in  af- 
femblage  with  other  fmall  plants,  to  embelllfli  the  fronts  of 
flower-borders,  flirubbery  clumps,  fmall  and  Hoping  banks, 
&c.  placing  the  plants  detached  or  fmgly,  to  form  little 
bufliy  tufts,  and  in  which  the  variegated  forts,  and  the  filver 
thyme  and  lemon  thyme  particularly,  form  a very  agreeable 
variety.  The  lemon  thyme  is  alfo  in  much  eftimation  for  its 
peculiar  odoriferous  fmell.  Some  of  each  of  thefe  forts  may 
alfo  be  potted,  in  order  to  be  moved  occafionally  to  any  par- 
ticular places  as  may  be  required,  and  under  occafional 
fhelter  in  fevere  winters,  to  preferve  the  plants  more  effec- 
tually in  a lively  llate  ; likewife  fome  of  the  mallick  thyme. 
Spanifh  and  Portugal  thymes  are  alfo  fometimes  potted  for 
the  fame  purpofe,  and  to  place  under  the  protedlion  of  a 
garden  frame  or  greenhoufe  in  winter,  to  continue  them  in 
a more  frefli  and  lively  growth  ; and  fometimes  fome  of  the 
fmaller  thymes  are  fown  or  planted  for  edgings  to  particular 
beds  or  borders  for  variety,  fuch  as  the  lemon  thyme,  filver- 
leaved  and  variegated'  forts  j alfo  occafionally  the  common 
thyme  ; and  all  kept  low,  clofe  and  regular,  by  clipping 
them  at  the  fides  and  tops  annually  in  the  fummer  feafon. 

All  the  feveral  forts  and  varieties  poflefs  an  aromatic 
quality,  which  principally  refidcs  in  the  leavesf'tR'hence  it  is 


imparted  and  affords  a fine  agreeable  fragrance,  B'ui  the 
firft  three  kinds  are  by  much  the  molt  noted  and  valued  in 
kitchen  gardens,  and  more  efpecially  the  common  thyme, 
which  is  fo  very  ufeful  as  a culinary  herb. 

In  gathering  this  for  ufe,  in  common  gardens,  it  fhould 
in  general  only  be  cut  or  flipped  as  it  is  wanted,  in  fmall 
quantities  at  a time,  and  then  not  flumped  off  in  too  clofe  a 
manner  ; but  the  mode  purfued  by  market  gardeners  is  q-aite 
different,  as  has  been  aheady  feen. 

THYNI,  in  Ancient  Geography,  a people  of  Thrace,  ac- 
cording to  Strabo.  Among  the  Thraces  of  Afia,  men- 
tioned by  Herodotus,  vve  are  to  include  the  Bithynians  and 
Thynians.  Thefe  people  were  originally  of  Europe,  and 
were  driven  from  thence  by  the  Teucrians  and  Myfians. 
They  were  alfo  called  Strymonians  : and  upon  paffing  into 
Afia,  they  took  the  name  of  Bithynians.  The  Thynians 
were  originally  Thracians  ; inhabiting  the  environs  of 
Salmydefl'us  and  Apollonia : and  upon  their  removal  to 
Afia,  they  occupied  the  fea-coaft,  and  fome  part  of  the  ad- 
jacent territory.  Thefe  people  had  acquired  the  art  of  en- 
graving precious  ftones  : accordingly  we  find  the  following 
verfe  of  Mecasnas  upon  the  death  of  Horace,  preferved  by 
Ifidore  in  his  Origines  : 

“ Nee  percandida  margarita  quasro 
Nee  quos  Thynica  lima  perpolivit, 

Amellos,  nec  jafpios  lapillos.” 

THYNIA,  a country  of  Afia,  in  Bithynia.  Pliny. 

THYNIAS,  an  ifland  of  the  Euxine  lea,  oppofite  to 
Bithynia,  according  to  Pliny,  but  on  the  coall  of  Bithynia, 
according  to  Strabo. 

THYNNIA,  Suvvia,  in  Antiquity,  a facrifice  offered  to 
Neptune  by  the  fifhermen,  after  a plentiful  draught. 

The  word  comes  from  Si/wo;-,  a tunny,  that  being  the  fa- 
crifice offered. 

THYNNUS,  in  Entomology,  a genus  of  the  Hymenop- 
tera  order  of  infedfs  :i  the  charadters  of  which  are,  that  the 
mouth  is  horny  ; the  mandible  bent,  with  a fliort  jaw, 
flraight ; the  lip  larger  than  the  jaws,  with  the  apex  membra- 
naceous ; trifid  ; the  intermediate  fringes  emarginate  ; the 
tongue  very  fhort  or  folded ; the  four  palpi  filiform  and 
equal ; the  antennse  filiform.  Gmelin  enumerates  three 

Species. 

Dent.\tus.  With  black  abdomen  ; the  fecond,  third, 
and  fourth  fegments  marked  with  two  white  points.  Found 
in  New  Holland. 

Emarginatus.  With  black  abdomen,  the  fegments 
having  a yellow  interrupted  band  ; the  fcutellum  emargi- 
nate. Found  in  New  Holland. 

Integer.  . Black,  with  the  fegments  of  the  abdomen 
villofe-cinereous  at  the  margin,  and  the  anus  entire.  Found 
in  New  Holland. 

Thynnus,  in  Ichthyology.  See  T UNNY,  and  Scomber,  of 
which  it  is  fpecies. 

THYOS,  0KOC,  in  Antiquity,  an  offering  of  fruits,  leaves, 
or  acorns,  which  were  the  only  facrifices  at  firfl  in  ufe. 

THYRiEI,  in  Ancient  Geography,  a people  of  Italy,  in 
Japygia,  who  inhabited  the  middle  of  the  ifthmus,  between 
Tarentum  and  Brundufium,  according  to  Strabo. 

TPIYREA,  a town  of  the  Argolide,  upon  an  eminence, 
in  that  part  which  adjoined  Laconia,  that  is,  on  the  weftern 
coaft  of  the  Argolic  gulf.  The  country  in  which  it  was  , 
fituated  bore  the  name  of  - Cynuria  or  Cynouria — Alfo,  a 
town  of  Greece,  in  the  Phocide,  where,  according  to  Pau- 
fanias,  Phocus,  the  fon  of  Harmythion,  placed  a colony. — 
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Alfo,  a place  fituated  on  the  coaft  of  the  Peloponnefus. 
According  to  Herodotus,  the  inhabitants  of  Hermione  gave 
it  to  thofe  of  Samos. 

THYREUM,  a fmall  town  of  Arcadia,  S.  of  Megalo- 
polis. It  was  cleferted  in  the  time  of  Paiifanias. 

THYRIDES,  a town  of  Laconia,  S.E.  of  Meiffa. 
Near  this  place  were  the  ruins  of  the  town  of  Hippola,  in 
the  midfi.  of  which  was  feen,  in  the  time  of  Paufanias,  a 
chapel  of  Minerva  Hippolaitis. — Alfo,  the  name  of  the 
fummit  of  Taenarus,  in  the  Peloponnefus  ; 30  lladia  from  the 
promontory  Taenarum.  Pliny  gives  the  name  of  Thyrides 
to  three  ifiands  of  the  gulf  Afinaeus. 

THYROID,  in  Anatomy,  thyroideus,  or  more  properly 
thyreoideus,  from  %i>EOFt!)'vr,  compounded  of  ^upsoc,  a Jhteld,  and 
hSo!;,  form ; a name  given  to  one  of  the  cartilages  of  the 
larynx  (fee  Larynx),  to  a gland  fituated  near  that  carti- 
lage (fee  Larynx),  and  to  the  arteries  and  veins  of  the 
gland.  See  Artery  and  Vein. 

Thyroio  Gland,  Difeafed.  See  Bronchocele. 

Thyroid  Gland,  Extirpation  of.  It  cannot  be  doubted 
that  this  operation  is  one  of  the  moll  difficult  and  danger- 
ous in  ti.e  praflice  of  furgery  ; and  it  ought  never  to  be 
undertaken,  except  under  the  moll  urgent  circumllances,  and 
by  operators  of  confummate  ffiill  and  judgment.  Were  a 
furgeon,  fuperlicially  acquainted  with  anatomy,  and  little 
accuftonied  to  attempts  of  fo  bold  a kind,  to  undertake  the 
operation  of  cutting  away  a difeafed  thyroid  gland,  he 
would  run  the  utmoft  ride  of  feeing  the  patient  bleed  to 
death  under  his  hands. 

The  following  is  a memorable  inftance  of  the  fuccefsful 
performance  of  this  operation.  In  the  year  1784,  J.  Hyons, 
twenty  years  of  age,  experienced  an  acute  pain  at  the  mid- 
dle and  anterior  part  of  the  neck,  in  confequence  of  a 
violent  cxtenfion  of  the  head.  This  pain,  which  was  only 
momentary,  was  followed  by  fome  difficulty  of  motion. 
About  three  months  afterwards,  a fmall,  hard,  indolent 
tumour  appeared  on  the  right  fide  of  the  trachea.  The 
fwelling  was  unattended  with  pain,  or  alteration  in  the 
colour  of  the  integuments.  The  tumour  feemed  to  be  raifed 
by  a pulfatory  adlion,  which  tended  to  prove  the  exillence 
of  a large  artery  underneath,  and,  in  fa£t,  its  bafe  was 
fituated  on  the  general  courfe  of  the  carotid  artery.  The 
patient  feeling  no  inconvenience,  negledled  it  until  June 
3788.  At  this  time  it  was  an  inch  in  diameter.  Its  pro- 
grefs,  which  in  the  lirll  inftance  was  flow,  now  augmented 
with  proportionable  rapidity.  Internal  remedies  and  topi- 
cal applications  had  no  effedl  in  preventing  its  increafe. 
A fluftuation  in  its  centre  was  foon  evident ; an  incifion 
was  then  made  into  this  part,  and  a quantity  of  yellow  fe- 
Tofity  difeharged.  Three  months  after  this  operation, 
which  was  not  of  the  leaft  fervice,  rccourfe  was  had  to 
oauftics,  which  were  repeatedly  applied  without  any  ad- 
vantage. On  the  20th  of  Marcii  1791,  flie  prefented  herfelf 
for  admiffiun  at  the  Hotel-Dieu.  At  this  period  the  tu- 
mour was  two  inches  in  diameter,  round,  hard,  and  at- 
tached to  the  right  and  middle  part  of  the  trachea,  and  it 
puflied  outwards  the  fterno-inaftoideus  mufcle.  Independ- 
ently of  its  being  fenfibly  raifed  by  each  pulfation  of  the  ar- 
teries, it  ob  yed  the  motions  of  deglutition,  and  in  a flight 
degree  impeded  the  paffage  of  the  folid  aliment.  The  pa- 
tient, earneftly  defiring  to  get  rid  of  fo  inconvenient  a de- 
formity, del:  rmined  to  fubmit  to  its  extirpation,  which  ap- 
peared her  only  refource.  The  danger,  the  length  of  time, 
and  the  pain  neceflarily  annexed  to  the  operation,  were  not 
concealed  from  her.  The  operation,  after  a few  days  pre- 
vious preparation,  was  performed  in  the  amphitheatre  by 
Default  in  the  following  manner : the  patient  being  hid  on 


her  ba«|k,  a little  inclined  on  the  left  ftde,  with  tlie  head  and 
neck  more  raifed  than  the  reft  of  the  body,  the  furgeon 
made  a longitudinal  incifion  through  the  middle  of  the 
tumour,  beginning  one  inch  above,  and  finifliing  one  inch 
below,  to  allow  room  to  finifti  the  operation  with  eafe  : in 
the  firft  fedlion  he  cut  down  as  far  as  the  gland,  dividing 
the  integuments,  the  platyfma-myoides,  and  fome  fibres  of 
the  fterno-hyoideii  and  fterno-thyroideii  mufcles  ; an  affift- 
ant,  with  the  view  of  fixing  the  tumour,  drew  towards  the 
left  the  infide  edge  of  the  wound  made  by  the  incifion, 
whilft  the  furgeon  detached  it  from  the  fterno-maftoidetis 
mufcle.  In  difledling  the  cellular  fubftance  which  united 
the  parts,  two  fmall  arteries  were  divided,  which  were  raifed 
Iw  a pair  of  diffefting  forceps  and  fecured  by  ligatures. 
The  external  furface  of  the  tumour  being  thus  difengaged, 
the  internal  part  was  detached  in  tiie  fame  way.  The 
tumour  was  drawn  outwards  by  means  of  a hook,  that  it 
might  be  feparated  with  more  eafe  from  the  anterior  part 
and  from  the  fide  of  the  trachea.  In  the  courfe  of  this  dif- 
fedlion,  the  branches  of  the  thyroid  arteries  were  fiiccef- 
fively  tied,  as  fall  as  they  v/ere  divided.  The  affiftant,  to 
whom  the  hook  was  confided,  diredled  the  gland  from 
within  and  forwards,  whilft  the  furgeon  finifhed  the  dilTec- 
tion  outwards  and  from  above  downwards.  This  part  of 
the  operation  was  the  raoft  minute  and  difficult ; it  was  nc- 
ceflary  by  means  of  a fponge  continually  to  wipe  away  the 
blood,  which  neceftarily  prevented  the  parts  from  being 
eafily  diftinguiffied,  and  obliged  the  furgeon  to  divide  but  a 
little  at  a time,  and  previoufly  to  feel  with  his  finger  thofe 
parts  he  was  about  to  incife.  By  this  cautious  diffedlion  of 
parts,  the  fuperior  and  inferior  thyroid  arteries  were  laid 
bare,  and  afterwards  fecured  by  ligature  by  means  of  a 
blunt  crooked  needle.  They  were  afterwards  tranfverfely 
divided,  and  the  remaining  part  of  the  tumour  detached 
from  the  trachea,  to  which  it  ttrongly  adhered.  The  wound 
refulting  from  this  operation  was  near  three  inches  in  depth  : 
it  was  outwardly  bounded  by  the  fterno-maftoideus  mufcle, 
and  inwardly  by  the  trachea  and  oefophagus  ; pofteriorly 
by  the  carotid  artery,  and  by  the  nerves  of  the  eighth  pair, 
which  were  expofed  at  the  bottom  of  the  wound.  After 
the  wound  was  well  waffied  with  warm  water,  and  cleared 
from  the  blood,  it  was  filled  with  coarfe  lint,  powdered  with 
colophony  ; fquare  compreffes,  fecured  by  a bandage  mo- 
derately tight,  formed  the  reft  of  the  dreffing.  The  extir- 
pated tumour  was  five  inches  in  circumference  ; and  on  ex- 
amination was  found  to  differ  in  no  particular  from  fchirrous 
glands,  except  that  in  the  centre  there  was  a cartilaginous 
nucleus.  The  patient  fupported  this  long,  difficult,  and 
painful  operation  with  uncommon  firmnefs  : file  paffed  the 
reft  of  the  day  without  experiencing  any  other  fymptom 
than  a flight  fliivering,  generally  confequent  to  large  wounds. 
The  following  night  ffie  complained  of  a fenfe  of  heat  in 
the  neck,  and  fome  difficulty  in  deglutition.  The  next  day 
a little  eafe  was  obtained  by  moiftening  the  dreffing  with  a 
decoftion  of  marflimallows.  A weak  drink  of  the  herb 
dog’s-tooth,  acidulated  with  oxymel,  was  preferibed.  On 
the  third  day  the  fever  was  very  moderate,  but  the  difficulty 
in  fwallowing  had  confiderably  increafed  at  this  period  ; the 
compreffes  and  the  external  lint  were  removed,  and  frefh 
applied.  On  the  fourth,  the  fever  ceafed,  and  deglutition 
became  lefs  painful.  Suppuration  now  became  eftabliflied, 
The  next  day  all  the  lint  was  detachea,  and  the  whole  of 
the  dreffings  renewed.  The  wound  was  in  a good  ftate  : it 
was  dreffed  with  foft  lint  and  compreffes  moiftened  with  an 
emollient  decodlion  ; a pradlice  which  was  ccnt'.iiued  for 
the  following  days.  No  particular  circumftance  occurred 
during  the  cure.  The  wound  followed  the  ordimary  pro- 
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gret's,  and  was  cicatrized  at  the  end  of  a montlii  The 
patient  Left  the  hofpital,  perfeftly  cured,  the  34th  day 
after  the  operation.  See  Default’s  Parifian  Chirurgical 
Journal,  vol.  ii.  p.  292 — 296. 

To  the  preceding  cafe,  the  editor  of  the  above  work  has 
annexed  the  few  following  refleftions. 

The  extirpation  of  the  thyroid  gland  is  an  operation  ex- 
tremely difficult,  and  certainly  highly  dangerous,  when  per- 
formed by  an  operator  but  moderately  exercifed  in  the  prac- 
tice of  his  profeffion.  The  number  and  fize  of  the  arteries 
necelfary  to  divide,  the  proximity  of  the  trachea,  oefophagus, 
and  carotid,  near  which  the  knife  muft  neceffarily  pafs,  are 
the  principal  dangers  that  the  operator  fhould  avoid.  Thefe 
are  the  circumftances  which  have  deterred  the  majority  of 
pradlitioners  from  performing  it,  particularly  thofe  who 
from  long  eftabliffied  prejudice  have  been  deterred  from  ufing 
ligatures  in  cafes  of  wounded  arteries.  Examples  of  this 
operation  are  very  rare.  The  firft  time  that  Gooch  under- 
took to  perform  it,  he  was  deterred  from  fmifhing  it  by  the 
hemorrhage,  and  his  patient  died  on  the  eighth  day.  The 
fecond  time  he  fucceeded  better,  but  was  incapable  of  fe- 
curing  the  veffels,  and  fucceeded  in  Hopping  the  hemorrhage, 
which  would  otherwife  have  been  mortal,  by  caufing  the 
parts  to  be  compreffed  by  the  hand  of  an  affiftant  for  the 
fpace  of  eight  days.  Gooch’s  Med.  and  Chir.  Obf.  p.  1 30. 
Bell’s  Syftem  of  Surgery,  vol.  v.  p.  525.  And  La  Bib. 
Chir.  de  Richter,  1.  2.  40  partie,  p,  128. 

A.  F.  Vogel  and  Theden  have  praiffifed  the  fame  oper- 
ation with  the  moll  complete  fuccefs.  All  danger  from  the 
hemorrhage,  or  inconvenience  arifing  from  the  difeharge  of 
blood,  may  be  obviated  by  pinching  up  the  fmall  veffels, 
tying  them  as  fall  as  they  are  divided,  and  by  difeovering 
and  tying  the  large  veflels  previous  to  their  divifion  ; other 
parts  that  cannot  be  wounded  without  danger,  are  to  be 
avoided  by  differing  llowly  and  a little  at  a time,  and  feel- 
ing with  the  finger  every  part  previous  to  its  divifion  with 
the  biftoury'. 

THYRO-ARYTENOIDEUS,amufcleofthelarynx. 
See  Larynx. 

THYRO-EPIGLOTTIQUS,  a fuppofed  mufcle  of 
the  larynx.  See  Larynx. 

THYRO-HYOIDEUS,  a mufcle  paffmg  between  the 
os  hvoides  and  the  thyroid  cartilage.  See  Larynx. 

THYRO-PHARYNGEUS,  a portion  of  the  inferior 
conftridlor  of  the  pharynx.  See  Deglutition. 

THYROIDE2E  Gla?idula  Mufculus.  See  the  deferip- 
tion  of  the  thyroid  gland  in  the  article  Larynx. 

THYRR2EUM  ViNUM,  a fort  of  wine  among  the  an- 
cients, remarkable  for  its  thicknefs  and  dark  colour  ; it  was 
fweet  and  lufeious,  and  not  allringent. 

THYRREUS  Lapis,  in  Natural  Hijlory,  the  name  of  a 
foffd,  which  the  writers  of  the  middle  ages  have  called  fyrus. 

It  has  many  virtues  aferibed  to  it ; but  all  the  accounts 
we  have  of  its  real  properties  are  from  Pliny,  who  obferves, 
that  it  fwany  upon  the  water  while  whole  ; but  when  broken 
into  fmall  pieces,  thefe  funk  to  the  bottom.  It  feems  to 
have  been  a fort  of  bitumen  of  a fpongy  ftrufture. 

THYRSINE,  in  Botany,  probably  from  its  denfe  cluf- 
ter-like  appearance,  a name  given  by  Gleditfch  to  the  Cv- 
TiNUS,  (fee  that  article,)  in  a treatife  publiffied  in  his  Phyfic. 
Botan.  Oecon.  Abhandlungen,  v.  i.  199.  t.  2.  He  is 
cited  in  Schreb.  Gen.  609,  and  Willd.  Sp.  PI.  v.  4.  589. 

THYRSUS,  Gv^oo;,  in  Antiquity,  the  feeptre  which  the 
ancient  poets  put  in  the  hands  of  Bacchus,  and  with  which 
they  furnifhed  the  Masnades  in  their  Bacchanalia. 

The  thyrfus  was  originally  a lance  or  fpear,  wrapped 
up  in  vine  leaves  ; with  which  Bacchus  is  faid  to  have 


armed  himfelf  and  his  foldiers  in  his  Indian  wars,  to  aiiuik- 
and  deceive  the  unpraftifed  Indians,  and  make  them  fufpeCt' 
no  hofiilities. 

Hence  it  was  afterwards  borne  in  the  feaft  and  facrifices 
of  that  god  ; and  as  the  Satyrs,  who  were  Bacchus’s  fol- 
diers, were  fuppofed  to  have  fought  with  it,  it  became  a 
cullom  to  reprefent  them  therewith. 

Thyrsus,  Orijlagni,  in  Ancient  Geography,  a river  of 
the  ifle  of  Sardinia,  which  ran  from  N.  to  S.  and  dif- 
charged  itfelf  towards  the  W.  into  the  fea. 

Thyrsus,  in  Botany,  a Bunch,  is  a mode  of  inflo- 
refcence,  nearly  allied  to  a Racemus,  or  Clufter,  except 
in  being  compound,  in  which  it  agrees  with  a Panicle. 
Its  form  is  more  or  lefs  ovate,  and  the  difpofition  of  thc- 
branches  and  fubdivifions  is  either  oppofite  or  alternate  : 
the  ultimate  one  fometimes  obfeurely  umbellate.  Exam- 
ples are  found  in  the  Lilac,  Syringa  vulgaris,  and  a 
bunch  of  Grapes,  Vitis  vinifera ; as  well  as  in  the  herba- 
ceous plants  TuJJilago  hyhrida  and  Petafites.  Hence  it 
appears  that  a Thyrfus  is  nothing  more  than  a denfe  or 
clofe  Panicle ; and  in  the  examples  laft  cited,  tliis  mode 
of  inflorefcence  aftually  becomes  a loofe  panicle,  as  tlic 
plant  perfects  feed.  See  Panicula  and  Inflorescence. 

THYSANOTUS,  ^vaa)/uicc,  fringed,  a very  deferiptive- 
name  of  Mr.  Brown’s,  which  he  complains  of  Mr.  Salif- 
bury  for  having  knowingly  fuppreffed — Brown  Prodr. 
Nov.  Holl.  V.  i.  282.  (Chlamyfporum ; Salif.  Pm’ad. 
103.) — Clafs  and  order,  Hexandria  Monogynia.  Nat.  Ord. 
Coronarice,  Linn.  Afphodeli,  Juff. 

Gen.  Ch.  Cal.  none.  Cor.  inferior,  of  one  petal,  in  fix 
deep,  fpreading,  permanent  fegments  ; the  three  inner 
ones  broadeft,  fringed  at  the  edges  with  jointed  hairs  ; the 
three  outermoll  externally  of  the  texture  of  a calyx. 
Stam.  Filaments  fix,  awl-ffiaped,  fmooth,  much  ffiorter 
than  the  calyx,  inferted  into  its  bafe ; anthers  linear,  in- 
cumbent, attached  by  the  finus  at  their  bafe,  a little  un- 
equal at  the  end,  the  three  outer  ones  generally-  elongated 
and  reclining.  P\fl-  Germen  fuperior,  roundifh ; ftyle 
thread-ffiaped,  declining,  about  the  length  of  the  fta- 
mens  ; lligma  Ample.  Peric.  Capfule  oval,  of  three  cells 
and  three  valves,  with  a partition  from  the  centre  of  each, 
enveloped  in  the  withered  corolla.  Seeds  two  in  each  cell, 
one  eredl,  the  other  pendulous,  roundifh,  fomewhat  ftalked, 
inferted  into  a cup-lhaped  white  appendage  ; albumen  denfe, 
flefhy. 

Obf.  A few  fpecies  have  only  three  ftamens. 

Eff.  Ch.  Corolla  in  fix  deep  fegments ; the  three  in- 
nermoll  broadeft,  fringed ; permanent.  Stamens  fmooth. 
Capfule  fuperior,  of  three  cells  and  three  valves.  Seeds  in 
pairs,  with  cup-lhaped  appendages. 

A rather  numerous  genus  of  perennial  herbaceous  plants, 
natives  of  different  parts  of  New  Holland.  The  root  is 
either  fibrous,  or  confifts  of  cluftered  flefhy  bulbs.  Stem 
generally  branched  and  leafy.  Leaves  linear,  narrow,  often 
channelled,  fometimes  thread-fhaped,  or  fhortened.  Floviers 
terminal,  umbellate  ; rarely  feattered ; their  ftalks  jointed 
in  the  middle.  Corolla  blue  within  ; three,  at  leaft,  of  its 
fegments  green  at  the  back.  Anthers  purple  ; the  outer 
ones  fometimes  whitifh,  which  in  the  triandrous  fpecies 
are  wanting.  Seeds  black.  The  permanent  corolla,  and 
fmooth  filaments,  principally  diftinguifh  tliis  genus  from 
Ml'.  Brown’s  Arthropodium,  Prodr.  Nov.  Holl.  v.  i.  276, 
by  which  it  is  related  to  the  Linnaean  Anthiricum.  The 
learned  author  whom  we  follow  defines  twenty-one  fpecies, 
of  which  he  feems  doubtful  whether  any  one  has  ever  been 
introduced  into  the  Englifh  gardens,  at  leaft  fo  as  to  bear 
flowers ; for  he  thinks  the  figure  in  Farad.  Lend,  was  done 
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from  a dried  fpecimen.  On  this  fubjecl  we  hiive  no  parti- 
cular information.  Several  drawings  of  this  genus  and  its 
allies,  made  in  New  Holland,  have  paffed  under  our  in- 
fpedtion,  and  difplay  a degree  of  elegance  which  renders 
the  plants  highly  defirable. 

Of  the  twenty -one  fpecies,  feventeen  are  hexandrous,  four 
triandi'ous. 

Sedt.  I . Stamen^x. 

Th.  tulerofus.  Tuberous  Fringe-bloffom.  Br.  n.  i. — 
“ Bulbs  fafciculated,  llalked.  Radical  leaves  channelled, 
lax,  fmooth,  rather  fliorter  than  the  round,  fmooth,  pa- 
nicled  Hem.  Umbels  of  two  or  three  flowers.  Anthers 
unequal.” — Gathered  by  Mr.  Brown,  near  Port  Jackfon, 
New  South  Wales. 

Th.  junceus.  Rufli-Ieaved  Fringe -bloflbm.  Br.  n.  9. 
(Chlamyfporumjuncifolium  ; Salif.  Parad.  t.  103.) — “ Root 
fibrous.  Stems  branched,  difFufe,  round,  llriated  ; branches 
nightly  angular.  Radical  leaves  fliort ; thofe  of  the  ftem 
fliraight,  flightly  fpreading.  Umbels  of  few  flowers. 
Anthers  unequal,” — Native  likewife  of  Port  Jackfon, 
from  whence  we  have  received  fpecimens  by  favour  of 
Dr.  White.  The  Jlenis  are  about  a foot  long,  diflfufe,  ac- 
cording to  Mr.  Brown,  fmooth,  flender,  rufliy,  alternately 
branched — Flowers  about  an  inch  in  diameter,  their  inner 
fegments  obtufe,  delicately  fringed.  They  are  faid  to  be 
very  tranfient. 

Th.  dichotomus.  Forked  Fringe-bloflbm.  Br.  n.  14. 
{ Ornithogalum  dichotomum  ; Labillard.  Nov.  Holl.  v.  i. 
83.  t.  109.) — Root  fibrous.  Radical  leaves  hifpid.  Stem 
round,  ftriated,  with  numerous  rather  fpreading  branches  ; 

forked  above.  Flowers  folitary.  Anthers  unequal 

Gathered  in  Lewin’s  land  by  M.  Labillardiere,  from 
whom  we  have  a fpecimen.  The  Jlem  is  15  or  18  inches 
liigh,  repeatedly  divided  from  the  bottom,  fo  as  to  be 
alfnoft  corymbofe  at  the  top,  roughifli  to  the  touch,  flightly 
leafy.  Radical  leaves  numerous,  about  four  inches  long, 
ereft,  linear,  obtufe,  entire,  channelled,  rough  with  fliort, 
rigid,  pale,  prominent  hairs  ; flieathing  at  the  bafe  ; thofe 
of  the  flem  folitary  under  each  branch,  fliort,  awl-fliaped, 
ftriated,  clafping  the  ftem  with  a dilated,  membranous 
margin  in  the  lower  part.  Flowers  teriiiinal,  two  or  three 
to  each  branch,  but  it  appears  to  us  that  the  individual 
ones  are  folitary.  Three  inner  fegments  purple  on  the 
inlide,  with  a fringe  of  the  fame  colour ; their  outfide,  like 
the  whole  of  the  outer  ones,  green.  Anthers  but  flightly, 
if  at  all,  unequal.  Valves  of  the  beaked. 

Sedl.  2.  Stamens  three. 

Th.  iriandrus.  Triandrous  Fringe-bloflbm.  Br.  n.  i8. 
(Ornithogalum  triandrum  ; Labill.  Nov.  Holl.  v.  i.  84. 
1. 1 10. ) — “ Root  fibrous.  Leaves  linear,  fringed,  the  length 
of  the  fmooth  unbranched  common  flower -ftalk.  Umbel 
many-flowered.  Lower  joint  of  each  partial  ftalk  feveral 
times  longer  than  the  brabteas. — Gathered  by  Labillardiere, 
in  Lewin’s  land.  Stalks  one  or  more,  comprefled,  a fpan 
high,  as  well  as  the  numerous,  all  radical,  leaves.  U?nbel 
of  about  nine  Jlowers  ; its  Jlalks  jointed  below  the  middle. 
Stamens  but  three,  oppofite  to  the  three  fringed  fegments 
of  the  corolla,  which  are  pimple  on  the  in  fide. 

TFIYSANLIS,  from  Sv<ra.voc,  a fringe,  becaufe  of  the 
fringed  tunic  of  the  feed. — Loureir.  Cochinch.  284. — Clafs 
and  order,  Decandria  Tetragynia.  Nat.  Ord.  Terebiniaceee, 
JulT.  ? 

Gen.  Ch.  Cal.  Perianth  inferior,  of  five  coloured,  per- 
manent, lanceolate,  concave,  hairy,  fpreading  leaves.  Cor. 
bell-fliaped,  of  five  fpreading  oblong  petals,  the  fize  of 
the  calyx.  Stam.  Filaments  ten,  fliort,  reflexed  ; anthers 
youndifl),  cred,  of  two  cells.  Pfl.  Gcrmen  fuperior, 


quadrangular ; ftyles  four,  tlmead-fliapcd,  inferted  laterally 
into  the  four  angles  of  the  germen  ; ftigmas  flightly 
cloven.  Peric.  Drupas  four,  oblong,  gibbous,  recurved 
at  the  point,  with  a woolly  coat,  burfting  laterally.  Seeds' 
Nuts  folitary,  oblong-ovate,  fmooth,  naked  at  the  top> 
enveloped  in  their  lower  part  with  a flefliy,  fringed,  red 
tunic. 

EIT.  Ch.  Petals  five.  Drupas  four,  gibbous.  Nuts 
with  a fringed  tunic. 

I.  Th.  Palala.  Deei  Khe  of  the  Cochinchinefe 

Native  of  the  woods  of  Cochinchina.  A large,  woody, 
nearly  ered,  branching  Jlsruh,  without  thorns.  Leaves 
pinnate,  of  about  ten  pair  of  oblong,  entire,  fmooth 
leaflets.  Stalks  axillary,  many -flowered.  Calyx  red.  Co- 
rolla white.  Wing,  or  tunic,  of  the  nuts  red. 

Such  is  the  defeription  of  Loureiro,  who  quotes,  with 
a mark  of  doubt,  Palala  fecunda  ; Rumph.  Amboin.  v.  2. 
26.  t.  6.  But  that  is  a Myriftica,  and  has  Ample  leaves. 
Yet  hence  the  fpecific  name  appears  to  be  taken.  He 
more  juftly  indicates  the  affinity  of  his  plant  to  Smala ; 
Aubl.  Guian.  400.  t.  153,  of  which  we  propofe  to  treat 
hereafter  in  its  proper  place,  under  Schreber’s  name  of 
ZWINGERA. 

We  prefume  Loureiro’s  Thyfanus  to  be  very  nearly 
related  to  Cnestis  of  Juflieu  and  Willdenow ; fee  that 
article.  The  number  of  germens  may  be  very  variable  or 
uncertain.  What  the  author  terms  a drupa,  appears, 
from  its  burfting  laterally,  to  be  a true  follicle,  as  is  the 
feed-veflel  of  Cneflis.  Whether  the  feed  of  the  latter 
has  any  thing  analogous  to  the  fringed  tunic,  does  not 
appear. 

THYSDRUS,  in  Ancient  Geography,  a town  of  Africa 
Propria,  and  one  of  thofe  which,  according  to  Ptolemy,  lay 
to  the  S.  of  Adrumetum. 

THYSIUS,  (Thys,)  Antony,  in  Biography,  a philolo- 
gift,  was  born  at  Leyden  in  1603,  and  became  profeflbr  of 
eloquence  and  poetry  in  the  univerfity  of  his  native  city, 
and  public  librarian.  Befides  two  or  three  works  of  his 
own,  he  was  the  editor  of  feveral  editions  of  dallies  called 
“ Variorum  ;”  of  which  were  “ Valerius  Paterculus,” 
“ Salluft,”  “ Valerius  Maximus,”  “ Seneca  the  Trage- 
dian,” “ Ladantius,”  and  “ Aulus  Gellius.”  He  died  in 
1670. 

THYSSAGET.®,  in  Ancient  Geography,  a people  who 
inhabited  the  territory  near  the  Sarmatae,  where  was  the 
fource  of  the  river  Tanais.  Ammianus  Marcellinus  fays 
that  thefe  people  had  their  abode  in  large  forefts,  and  lived 
by  the  chace.  Their  wives  and  children  they  had,  he  fays, 
in  common.  Herodotus  fays  they  were  a numerous  nation, 
and  governed  by  their  own  laws.  Hardouin,  in  his  notes 
on  Pliny,  fays  that  they  inhabited  the  banks  of  the  Tanais, 
towards  that  bend  of  the  river,  where  it  moft  nearly  ap- 
proaches the  Wolga,  and  which  is  now  the  territory  of 
Aftrachan. 

THYSSELINUM,  in  Botany,  a name  adopted  by 
Lobel  in  his  leones,  71 1,  for  the  Selinum  fylvejlre  oi  Lin- 
noeus.  Lobel  cites  Pliny,  but  the  name  in  that  author  is 
Thyffelium.  The  plant  to  which  it  belonged  was  “ not  un- 
like parfley,  Apium  ; its  root  when  chewed  purged  humours 
from  the  head.”  Rivinus,  Pentap.  Irr.  t.  19  and  20,  has 
the  Linn^an  Selinum  fylvejire  and  palujlre  under  the  generic 
name  of  Thyjfdinum,  as  has  Tournefort  likewife,  in  his 
Injlitutiones,  319.  The  latter  diftinguilhes  his  gei.us  from 
Oreofelinurn  folely  by  its  milky  juice.  As  this  juice  is 
highly  acrid,  thefe  authors  Ihould  feem  to  confidc-r  the 
word  as  derived  from  Ovm,  to  burn,  and  (r-rkiim,  parfley. 
Linnsus  omitted  the  firft  fyllable  as,  in  his  opinion,  fuper- 
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fluous,  and  even  Haller  follows  his  example.  See  Se- 
LINUM. 

THYSSUS,  in  Ancient  Geoy^raphy,  a town  of  Macedonia, 
on  and  about  mount  Athos.  Pliny  and  Thucydides. 

THYSTIUM,  or  Tiiytium,  a town  of  Etolia.  Suidas. 

TIABA,  a town  of  Afia  Minor,  in  Caria.  Strabo. 

TIAGAR,  a town  in  the  interior  of  Arabia  Fehx,  be- 
tween Inapha  and  Appa.  Ptolemy. 

Tiagai?,  in  Geography,  a town  of  Hindooftan,  in  the 
Carnatic  ; 50  miles  W.S.W.  of  Pondicherry.  N.  lat. 
1 1°  42'.  E.  long.  79^  12'. 

TIAGNANUCO,  a town  of  Peru,  in  the  diocefe  of 
La  Paz.  Tins  is  a town  of  great  antiquity,  and  is'faid  to 
have  received  its  name  from  one  of  the  Incas.  In  it  are 
fome  Itatues,  and  a cololfal  pyramid,  with  a variety  of  hu- 
man figures  cut  out  of  done,  which,  though  decayed  by  time, 
appear  to  have  belonged  to  fome  gigantic  nation  ; 36  miles 
N.W.  of  La  Paz. 

TIAGURA,  in  Ancient  Geography,  a town  of  India, 
on  this  fide  of  the  Ganges,  and  E.  of  the  river  Nomadus. 
Ptolemiy. 

TIANG-POTAO,  in  Geography,  an  ifland  of  Corea, 
about  thirty  miles  in  circumference,  in  the  Hoang-hai.  N. 
lat.  37°  20'.  E.  long.  124°  52'. 

TIANO.  See  Theano. 

Tiano,  a fmall  ifiand  in  the  North  fea,  near  the  coaft  of 
Lapland.  N.  lat.  68°  42'. 

TIANTEGNIES,  a town  of  France,  in  the  department 
of  Jemappe  ; 6 miles  S.W.  of  Tournay. 

TIANTONG,  a town  of  Upper  Siam,  on  the  Mecon  ; 
60  miles  N.W.  of  Porfelouc. 

TIAOYU-SU,  a fmall  ifland  in  the  Chinefe  fea,  belong- 
ing to  thofe  called  Licou-kieou.  N.  lat.  25°  55'.  E.long. 
123°  37'. 

TIARA,  Tjce^a,  an  ornament,  or  habit,  with  which  the 
ancient  Perfians  covered  their  heads  ; and  which  the  Arme- 
nians and  kings  of  Pontus  wear  on  medals : thefe  laft,  be- 
caufe  defeended  from  the  Perfians. 

Latin  authors  call  it  indifferently  tiara  and  cidaris. 

Strabo  fays,  the  tiara  was  in  form  of  a tower  ; and  the 
fcholiall  on  Ariftophanes’s  comedy,  aft  i.  feene  2. 

affirms  that  it  was  adorned  with  peacocks’  feathers.  Some 
moderns,  however,  fancy  the  fcholiaft  is  here  {peaking  of  the 
cafque  which  the  ancient  Perfians  wore  in  war,  rather  than 
of  the  habit  wEich  they  wore  on  the  head  in  the  city. 

The  kings  of  Perfia  alone  had  the  right  of  wearing  the 
tiara  ftraight  and  ereft  ; the  priefts  and  great  lords  wore  it 
depreffed,  or  turned  down  on  the  fore -fide.  Xenophon,  in 
his  Cyropasdia,  fays  that  the  tiara  was  fometimes  encom- 
paffed  with  the  diadem,  at  leaft  in  ceremonials  ; and  had  fre- 
quently the  figure  of  a half-moon  embroidered  on  it  : others 
are  of  opinion,  that  the  diadem  was  in  figure  of  a moon  ; and 
that  it  was  hence  the  tiara  was  called  lunata.  Laftly, 
others  think  that  the  tiara  itfelf  was  made  fometimes  in  form 
of  a half-moon.  From  what  we  have  faid,  it  appears  that 
there  were  different  forms  of  tiaras  ; and,  in  effeft,  Pafeha- 
lius,  DeCoronis,  diftinguiflies  no  lefs  than  five  different  kinds. 
See  Diadem. 

The  tiara  was  alfo  an  ornament  belonging  to  the  .lewifli 
priefts.  Exod.  xxviii.  40.  xxxix.  26. 

Tiara  is  alfo  the  name  of  the  pope’s  triple  crown  ; an- 
ciently called  regnum. 

The  tiara  and  keys  are  the  badges  of  the  papal  dignity  ; 
the  tiara  of  his  civil  rank,  and  the  keys  of  his  jurifdiftion  : 
for  as  foon  as  the  pope  is  dead,  his  arms  are  reprefented  with 
the  tiara  alone,  without  the  keys. 

The  ancient  tiara  of  the  popes  was  a round  high  cap. 
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Boniface  VIII.  firft  encompaffed  it  with  a crown.  Bene- 
dift  XII.  added  a fecond  crown;  and  John  XXIII,  a 
third. 

TIARANTUS,  in  Ancient  Geography,  a river  of  Scythia, 
which  ran  into  the  Danube  ; now  the  Ahtt. 

TIARE,  a town  of  Afia  Minor,  in  the  Troade.  Pliny, 

TIARELLA,  in  Botany,  the  diminutive  of  a 

Perfian  diadem,  or  ornament  for  the  head.  This  name  alludes 
to  the  form  of  the  feed-veffel,  and  was  contrived  by  Lin- 
naeus to  preferve  an  analogy  with  Mitella,  fee  that  article, 

to  which  the  prefent  genus  is  next  akin Linn.  Gen.  223. 

Schreb.  301.  Willd.  Sp.  PI.  v.  2,  659.  Mart.  Mfil.  Dift, 
V.  4.  Ait.  Hort.  Kew.  v.  3.  72.  Purfli  659.  Juff.  309. 
Lamarck  Illuftr.  t.  373 — Clafs  and  order,  Decandria  Di- 
gyriia.  Nat.  Ord.  Succulents,  Id <m.  Saxifrags, 

Gen.  Ch.  Cal.  Perianth  inferior,  of  one  leaf,  in  five  deep, 
ovate,  acute,  permanent  fegments.  Cor.  Petal  ^ rive,  oblong, 
their  claws  inferted  into  the  calyx.  Siam-  Filaments  ten, 
capillary,  longer  than  the  corolla,  inferted  into  the  calyx  ; 
anthers  incumbent,  orbicular.  Ptjl.  Germeii  fuperior,  cloven, 
terminating  in  two  very  fliort  ftylcs  ; ftiginas  fimple.  Peric 
Capfule  oblong,  fomewhat  compreffed,  of  one  cell  and  two 
flattifli  valves,  one  of  them  twice  as  Icng  as  the  other. 
Seeds  numerous,  ovate,  polifned. 

Eff.  Ch.  Calyx  in  five  deep  fegments.  Petals  five,  un- 
divided, inferted  into  the  calyx.  Capfule  of  one  cell,  with 
tw'O  unequal  valves. 

Obf.  The  undivided  petals,  and  the  inequality  of  length 
in  the  two  valves  of  the  capfule,  diftinguifh  this  genus  from 
Mitella. 

1.  T.  cordifolia.  Heart -leaved  Tiarella.  Linn.  Sp.  PI.  58c. 
Willd.  n.  1.  Ait.  n.  i.  Purfh  n.  i.  Lamarck  as  above. 

( Cortufa  americana,  flore  fpicato,  petalis  integris ; Herm, 
Parad.  1 29,  without  a figure. ) — Leaves  heart-fliaped,  acutely 

lobed,  with  pointed  teeth.  Clufter  fimple,  ovate Native 

of  the  fliady  woods  of  Canada,  and  the  high  mountains  of 
New  York  and  Pennfylvania,  flowering  in  April  and  May. 
Purjh.  It  is  hardy  in  our  gardens,  flowering  at  the  fame 
feafon,  but  chiefly  preferred  in  the  more  curious  colleftions 
only.  The  root  is  tuberous,  with  many  blackifli  fibres, 
perennial.  Leaves  feveral,  all  radical,  light  green,  hairy, 
elegantly  lobed  and  veined,  acute,  about  an  inch  and  half 
in  diameter,  on  ereft,  fimple,  hairy  footjlalks,  thrice  as  much 
in  length.  Flonver-Jlalk  radical,  moftly  folitary,  unbranched, 
hairy,  taller  than  the  leaves,  bearing  a fimple  downy  clufter, 
an  inch  long,  of  about  twenty  fmall,  delicate,  white Jloiuers, 
which  is  fubfequently  elongated  as  the  fruit  ripens.  The 
capfules  then  become  deflexed,  two-lipped,  ribbed,  fmooth, 
and  Alining.  It  is  wonderful  that  every  author  fliould  per- 
fift  in  quoting,  after  Linnseus,  the  plate  of  Hermann’s  Para- 
diftis,  which  is  evidently  Heuchera  americana,  and  is  men- 
tioned under  the  name  of  Cortufa  americana,  flore  fqualUde 
purpureo,  in  the  text  of  the  fame  work,  p.  131  ; where  alfo 
this  figure  is  referred  to.  The  editor,  having  committed  a 
double  blunder,  in  the  title  of  the  plate  and  its  reference, 
i3oinfteadof  131,  is  in  fome  meafure  refponfible  for  the 
miftake  ; which  however  the  compound  panicle,  and  clofed 
calyx,  ought  to  have  fooner  correfted. 

2.  T.  Menziefii.  Slender-fpiked  Tiai'ella.  Purfli  n.  2. — 
“ Leaves  ovate -heartfliaped,  acute,  toothed,  with  fliallow 
lobes  ; thofe  of  the  ftem  alternate,  remote.  Clufter  thread- 
fliaped,  fomewhat  fpiked.  Calyx  tubular.” — Gathered  by 
Mr.  Menzies,  on  the  north-weft  coaft  of  America.  Perennial. 
More  tlian  a foot  high,  with  five  or  fix  alternate  leaves  on 
the Jlem.  Purjls. 

T . trifoliata.  Three-leaved  Tiarella.  Linn.  Sp.  PI.  580. 
Willd.  n.  2.  Purfh  n.  3.  (Mitella  foliis  ternatis ; Linn. 
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Ara.  Acad.  v.  2.  J51.) — Leaves  ternate,  lobed  and  toothed,  pania  Citerior,  in  the  interior  of  the  country  of  the  Iler- 
Stem  leafy.  Clufter  compound. — Gathered  by  Mr.  Men-  caons.  Ptol. 

zies  on  the  north-weft  coaft  of  America,  where  it  is  frequent  TIARP,  in  Geography,  a town  of  Sweden,  in  Weftmana- 
in  woods.  Linnjeus  faw  it  only  in  the  colleiflion  of  plants  land  ; 25  miles  N.  of  Uplal. 

from  Kamfchatka,  fubmitted  to  his  infpedlion  byDemidoff,  TIASSE,  in  Ancient  Geography,  a river  of  the  Pelopon- 
and  defcribed  in  the  2d  volume  of  the  Amanitates  Academica;  nefus,  in  Laconia,  which  ran  between  Sparta  and  Amycla. 
for  there  is  no  fpecimen  in  his  own  herbarium.  The  root  is  Paufanais. 

tuberous,  and  fomewhat  ci-eeping,  perennial.  Stems  above  TIASUM,  a town  of  Dacia,  in  the  vicinity  of  Nanti- 
a foot  high,  ereft,  fimple,  leafy,  fmooth  and  llender.  Leaves  dava  and  Zugma.  Ptol. 

all  ternate,  (lightly  hairy,  paler  beneath  ; the  leaflets  fome-  TIAUSPA,  a town  of  India,  on  this  ftde  of  the  Ganges, 
what  rhomboid,  acute,  more  or  lefs  deeply  lobed,  and  irre-  W.  of  this  river  and  near  it.  Ptol. 

gularly  notched,  an  inch  or  an  inch  and  half  in  length  ; the  TIB,  in  Geography,  a town  of  Perfia,  in  Chuliftan,  or 
lateral  ones  often  deeply  divided  ; fo  that  they  much  re-  Kuziftan  ; 60  miles  N.W.  of  Shufter. 
femble  fome  of  the  more  delicate  fpecies  of  Ruhus.  The  TIBAENS,  a town  of  Portugal,  in  the  province  of 
radical  leaves  have  long  (lender  footjlalks  ; thofe  on  the  Item  Entre  Duero  e Minho  ; 4 miles  W.  of  Braga, 
fliort  ones.  Clujler  many-flowered,  from  three  to  fix  inches  TIBALDI,  Pellegrino,  in  Biography,  was  born  at  Be- 
long, alternately  branched  ; the  branches  corymbofe,  each  logna  in  1527.  He  was  the  pupil  of  Bagnacavallo,  and 
bearing  from  thi'ee  to  fix  or  feven  very  fmall  greenifti -white  copied  with  much  attention  the  works  of  Vafari,  in  the 
jloivers.  The  bafe  of  the  calyx  is  concave,  or  (lightly  bell-  refedtory  of  S.  Michele  in  Bofeo.  At  the  age  of  twenty  he 
(haped.  Capfule  half  an  inch  long,  each  valve  tipped  with  went  to  Rome,  chiefly  to  ftudy  the  works  of  Michael  An- 
a permanent,  elongated,  capillary  Jlyle.  gelo.  The  piftures  he  produced  at  Rome  obtained  for  him 

4.  T.  .hiternata.  Compound-leaved  Tiarella.  Venten.  the  patronage  of  the  cardinal  Poggi,  who  employed  him  in 
Malmaif.  t.  54.  Pur(h  n.  4. — Leaves  twice  ternate,  lobed'  ornamenting  his  Vigna,  near  the  Porto  del  Popolo,  with 
and  toothed.  Stem  leafy.  Panicle  compound,  divaricated  ; its  works  in  frefco,  and  then  lent  him  back  to  Bologna,  to  aflift 
branches  fomewhat  fpiked. — Found  on  the  mountainsof  South  in  the  completion  of  his  palace  there  (now  the  Academical. 
Cai’olina,  flowering  in  May.  perennial,  d'/rw  a yard  high.  Inftitute),  both  as  architeci  and  painter  ; and  in  both  cha- 
TJie  appearance  of  the  plant  is  juftly  compared  by  Ventenat  rafters  it  remains  as  the  principal  teftimonial  of  his  powers 
to  Splraa  Aruncus.  The  leaves  coniift  of  nine  large  ovate  remaining  in  Italy.  He  alfo  conftrufted  and  adorned  a 
leajlets,  (lightly  hairy,  partly  lobed,  and  all  ftrongly  toothed,  chapel  for  his  patron  in  the  church  of  S.  Giacopo  Maggiore. 
or  notched.  Flowers  very  fmall,  yellowilh-white,  almoft  One  of  the  paintings  he  executed  there  was  the  Preaching  of 
felfilc,  difpofed  in  numerous  long  clujlers,  forming  a large,  St.  John,  and  another,  the  LaftJudgment ; where,  in  the  opi- 
fpreading,  repeatedly  hrancheA  panicle.  The  petals  in  Ven-  nion  of  the  Caracci,  he  almoft  equalled  the  majeily  of  Mi- 

tenat’s  figure  are  narrow,  elliptic-lanceolate.  Purfli  fays  chael  Angelo,  and  it  was  preferred  by  them  to  all  the  other 

they  are  fometimes  wanting.  The  appearance  of  the  capfide  works  of  Pellegrino,  and  ferved  them  and  their  fcholars  as  a 
in  that  figure  is  very  different  from  the  other  fpecies,  and  model  of  ftudy^. 

the  valves  are  of  equal  length.  This  plant  is  faid  to  have  From  Bologna,  the  cardinal  fent  him  to  Loretto,  to  fuper- 
i proved  biennial  in  the  garden  of  Malmaifon  ; but  it  may  tend  the  ereftion  of  a chapel  in  the  church  of  La  Madonna, 

j ftill  be  perennial  in  its  native  country.  We  have  feen  no  which  he  alfo  ornamented  with  ftuccoesand  paintings  of  the 

I fpecimen,  nor  has  this  curious  fpecies,  any  more  than  the  Nativity,  the  Prefentation  in  the  Temple,  the  Transfiguration, 

i laft,  yet  found  its  way  into  the  Englifh  gardens.  and  the  Decollation  of  St.  John.  From  thence  he  went  to 

I TlARINI,  Alessandro,  in  Biography,  an  hiftorical  Ancona,  where  he  wrought  in  the  churches  of  S.  Agoftino 
i painter,  who  was  born  at  Bologna  in  1577.  He  was  firft  a and  Ciriaco  ; and  in  the  great  hall  of  the  merchants  he  painted 
j difdple  of  Profpero  Fontana,  but  on  the  death  of  that  mafter,  one  of  his  moft  celebrated  piftures,  the  fubjeft  of  which  is 
he  received  inftruftions  from  Bartolomio  Cefi,  from  whom,  Hercules  overthrowing  monfters.  He  alfo  fuperintended, 
being  obliged  to  leave  Bologna  on  account  of  a quarrel,  he  as  military  architeft,  the  fortifications  of  the  place,  about 
went  to  ftudy  under  Paflignano  at  Florence.  After  fome  the  year  1560J  and  two  years  afterwards  vifited  Pavia, 
time,  about  feven  years,  as  the  influence  of  the  circumftance  where  he  conftrufted  the  palace  of  the  Sapienza  ; he  then 
which  liad  driven  him  from  his  native  city  fubfided,  he  ven-  went  to  Milan,  and  there  built  the  temple  of  S.  Fidele, 
tured  to  return  there,  and  became  a pupil  of  the  Caracci ; and  before  the  year  1570  was  elefted  architeft  of  the 
and  he  principally  attached  himfelf  to  Ludovico,  more  for  cathedral. 

the  improvement  of  his  ftyle,  than  for  praftice.  Here  he  difencumbered  the  dome  of  numerous  Gothic 

He  had,  during  his  refidence  at  Florence,  acquired  con-  monuments,  fepulchr.al  urns  and  trophies,  and  embelliflied 
fiderable  fame,  and  painted  feveral  piftures  for  churches  and  it  in  their  (lead  with  various  chapels  and  a majeftic  choir, 
convents  in  places  within  and  round  about  that  city.  On  He  foon  after  received  a commilTion  from  Philip  II.  to  pre- 
his  return  to  Bologna,  his  talents  acquired  him  confiderable  pare  defigns  and  plans  for  adorning  the  Efeurial,  both  archi- 
employmevit  thei'e,  and  many  of  his  principal  works  ftill  teftural  and  piftorial.  He  followed  them  to  Spain  himfelf 
adorn  it;  ^lublic  edifices.  Ferdinand,  duke  of  Mantua,  in-  in  1586.  There  he  fuperintended  the  work  for  nine  years, 
vited  him  lo  take  up  his  refidence  with  him  ; fat  to  him  for  painting  a great  number  of  piftures,  particularly  fome  in 
his  portrait,  as  did  all  the  princes  of  his  family,  and  many  of  frefco  in  the  lower  cloifter,  whence  he  expunged  the  unfuc- 
the  nobles  of  his  court.  cefsful  produftiona  of  F.  Zucchero.  The  fubjefts  were 

The  colouring  adopted  by  Tiarini  in  his  bed  time  is  clear  from  feripture,  of  the  Purification  ; the  Flight  into  Egypt ; 
and  rich ; his  defign  tafteful  and  agreeable,  though  of  a ferious  the  Murder  of  the  Innocents  ; Chrill  tempted  in  the  Wil- 
caft  ; and  ! a expreflion  juft  and  natural : and  there  are  not  dernefs  ; the  Eleftion  of  the  Apoftles  ; the  Refurreftion  of 
many  artills  who  have  have  done  more  credit  to  the  Bolognefe  Lazarus;  the  Expullion  of  the  Money  Changers  from  the 
fchool.  He  died  in  1668,  at  the  advanced  age  of  91.  Temple;  and  the  Refurreftion  of  our  Saviour.  Befides 

TIARIULIA,  in  Anticnt  Geography,  a town  of  Hif-  thefe,  he  painted  during  his  refidence  in  Spain  feveral  pic- 
tures 
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tures  for  other  places,  particularly  for  the  great  church  at 
Madrid,  where  there  are  five  piftures  by  him.  But  his  moil 
renowned  work,  and  which  moil  contributed  to  eitabliili  his 
fame  in  Spain,  was  the  cieling  of  the  library  of  the  Efcurial, 
where  he  appears  to  have  rivalled  the  compofition  of  the 
fchool  of  Athens  by  Raphael ; with  beautiful  groups  of 
children  and  figures  Supporting  the  cornices  and  feiloons  in 
great  varieties,  and  forefliortenings  worthy  of  an  imitator  of 
the  ilyle  of  Michael  Angelo.  For  the  extraofdinary  talents 
which  he  exhibited  in  thefe  great  works,  Philip  loaded  him 
witli  riches  and  honours,  and  even  gave  him  patents  of  no- 
bility, creating  him  marquis  of  Valdelfa  ; a diftridl  in  which 
his  father  and  his  uncle  had  laboured  in  the  humble  capacity 
of  mafons.  He  lived  to  an  advanced  age,  but  the  exaft 
year  of  his  death  is  not  known,  though  it  is  thought  to 
have  been  about  1600. 

Pellegrini  Tibaldi  is  confidered,  and  with  fufficient  evi- 
dence from  his  works,  as  the  greateft  defigner  of  the  Bo- 
lognefe  and  Lombard  fchools.  He  approaches  the  line  of 
Michael  Angelo  nearer  than  all  the  reft  of  his  imitators  ; 
but  as  he  had  decidedly  adopted  the  technic  without  always 
penetrating  the  moral  principles  of  his  model,  the  manner 
of  the  matter  frequently  became  the  Ilyle  of  the  pupil ; 
though  it  cannot  be  denied  that  he  often  united  energy  of 
attitude  and  grandeur  of  line,  with  fublimity  of  conception 
and  dignity  of  motive.  Of  thefe  he  has  given  no  where 
more  fignal  proofs  than  in  the  cielings  and  the  compart- 
ments of  the  Academical  Inttitute  at  Bologna.  They  repre- 
fent  various  fcenes  from  the  Odyfley ; among  them,  Poly- 
pheme  waking  under  the  pangs  of  the  fiery  point,  though 
painted  with  a fentiment  of  original  expreffion,  is  evidently 
imitated  from  the  newly  created  figure  of  Adam  in  the  Sif- 
tina  ; but  the  fame  Cyclops  groping  at  the  entrance  of  his 
cave  to  prevent  the  efcape  of  Ulyffes  and  his  affociates,  is 
in  conception  of  the  whole,  and  in  the  detail  of  the  parts, 
an  original  invention  ; a form,  than  which  Michael  Angelo 
himfelf  never  conceived  one  of  greater  energy,  with  ex- 
preffion,  attitude,  and  limbs  more  in  unifon.  With  this  may 
be  placed  that  wonder  of  foreftiortening,  excentricity,  and 
rotundity,  the  figure  of  Elpenor,  on  one  of  the  architraves 
of  the  Salotto,  reprefented  in  the  moment  when,  yet  dream- 
ing, he  leaves  his  hold,  and  is  precipitated  from  the  roof. 
The  air  of  originality  which  this  figure  in  every  view  pre- 
fcnts,  and  the  elegance  with  which  the  imitator  has  reverfed 
the  figure  in  the  Laft  Judgment  of  Michael  Angelo,  from 
which  he  borrowed  the  principal  limbs  of  his  own,  place 
him  on  a level  with  the  inventor. 

It  was,  however,  lefs  for  the  powers  exerted  by  Pellegrino, 
in  the  decorations  of  the  Inftitute,  than  for  the  ecledlic 
principle  which  they  difcovered  in  his  fubfequent  works,  that 
the  Caracci  gave  him  the  epithet  of  Michel  Angelo  riformato, 
and  commended 

“ DeljTibaldo  il  decoro  e il  fondamento.” 

The  compofitibns  of  the  chapel  Poggi,  in  St.  Giacomo, 
where  the  imitation  of  Michael  Angelo  is  blended  with  that 
of  Raphael,  Corregio,  and  D.  da  Volterra,  contain  the  ru- 
diments of  their  own  fyftem. 

Pellegrino  Tibaldi  is  more  known  by  his  works  in  frcfco 
than  by  his  pidlures  in  oil,  which  are  extremely  fcarce  : one 
of  the  earlieft  is  the  Nativity,  already  mentioned,  in  the  Palace 
Borghefe,  of  which  the  cartoon  ftill  exifts  in  a private  col- 
Icftion  of  drawings.  It  is  painted  in  a fober  unaffedled 
tone,  and  confidered  as  the  work  of  an  artift  jealous  of  his 
line,  with,  great  mellownefs  of  touch.  The  figures  of  this 
arc  confiderably  lefs  than  the  fize  of  life  ; but  there  are  pic- 
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tures  of  his  to  be  met  with  of  diminutive  dimenfions,  with  all 
the  finifli  of  miniatures,  though  rich  in  figures,  touched  witli 
great  fpirit  and  equal  vivacity  of  colour  : they  are  generally 
fet  off  by  backgrounds  drawn  from  his  favourite  branch  of 
art,  architedlure.  Fufeli’s  Pilkington. 

TIBARANIA,  or  Tibar/ENIA,  in  Ancient  Geography, 
a country  of  Afia,  in  Pontus,  in  the  vicinity  of  Cappadocia, 
and  adjoining  the  country  of  the  Chalybes.  Steph.  Byz. 

TIBERIA,  a town  of  Thrace,  founded  by  the  emperor 
Tiberius,  whence  its  name. 

TIElERIACUM,  a town  of  Italy,  near  Ravenna. — Alfo, 
a town  of  Lower  Germany,  upon  the  route  from  Colonia 
Trajana  to  Colonia  Agrippina,  between  this  latter  place  and 
Juliacum,  according  to  the  Itinerary  of  Antonine. 

TIBERIADES  Water,  the  water  of  a hot  fpring 
near  Tiberiades  in  Egypt. 

Dr.  Perry,  when  on  the  fpot,  tried  fome  experiments  on 
this  water,  which  give  us  a much  better  idea  of  its  nature 
than  we  have  from  any  other  Recounts  of  it.  Half  a drachm 
of  oil  of  tartar  being  mixed  with  an  ounce  and  half  of  the 
water,  it  becomes  turbid  and  muddy ; and  after  twelve 
hours,  three  parts  of  the  whole  appear  like  white  wool,  only 
leaving  a fmall  portion  of  clear  water  at  the  top.  The 
white  woolly  matter  dried,  produced  only  a fmall  quantity 
of  yellow  ochre. 

Spirit  of  vitriol  added  to  the  water  in  the  fame  quantity, 
affords  a large  unfluous  fediment  of  a white  colour.  A fo- 
lution  of  fublimate  being  mixed  in  the  fame  quantity,  it 
became  turbid  and  yellowifh,  and  yielded  an  earthy  fediment 
in  fmall  quantity  ; whence  it  feems  evident,  that  it  contains 
a fal  murale.  Saccharum  faturni  being  added  in  the  fame 
quantity,  the  water  depofited  a lateritious  fediment  in  a fmall 
quantity.  Mixt  with  fpirit  of  fal  ammoniac,  it  turns  to  a 
blueifti-green  turbid  liquor,  and  finally  yields  a woolly  fedi- 
ment. Sugar  of  violets  mixed  with  it,  turned  it  to  a yel- 
low colour  ; and  the  ferapings  of  galls  mixed  with  it,  turned 
it  to  a deep  purple ; and  on  ftiaking,  this  became  as  black 
as  ink. 

It  appears  from  thefe  experiments,  that  the  water  con- 
tains a good  deal  of  a grofs  fixed  vitriolic  fait,  fome  alum, 
and  a fal  murale.  It  is  too  fait  and  naufeous  for  internal 
ufe  ; but  it  muft  be  of  ufe  as  a bath  in  all  cutaneous  foul- 
neffes,  efpecially  in  fcorbutic  and  leprous  cafes  ; for  it  will 
powerfully  deterge,  fcour,  and  cleanfe  the  excretory  pores, 
and  it  may  be,  by  its  weight  and  ftimulus,  reftore  them  to 
their  natural  ftate  and  tone,  and  reftore  the  true  ftate  of  the 
vitiated  folids  in  general.  Phil.  Tranf.  N°  462.  p.  52. 

TIBERIANI  Campi,  in  Ancient  Geography,  fields  of 
Italy,  in  the  vicinity  of  Rome,  which  took  their  name  from 
the  emperor  Tiberius,  who  fixed  them  at  25  acres. 

TIBERIAS,  a town  of  Paleftine,  the  capital  of  Gali- 
lee, was  fituated  in  a plain,  near  the  lake  of  Gennefareth, 
which  from  this  city  was  alfo  called  the  lake  or  fea  of  Ti- 
berias. This  city  is  very  famous,  and  often  mentioned  by 
Jewifli  writers,  becaufe,  after  the  taking  of  Jerufalcm,  there 
was  at  Tiberias  a fucceflion  of  Hebrew  judges  and  doftors 
till  the  fourth  century.  It  was  a biftiop’s  fee  in  this  cen- 
tury. Epiphanius  fays  that  a Hebrew  tranflation  of  St. 
John,  and  the  Adis  of  the  Apoftles,  was  kept  in  this 
city.  It  was  diftant  about  90  miles  from  Jerufalem.  Sec 
Tabaria. 

TIBERINA  Insula,  the  ifle  of  Tiber,  fituated  in  the 
city  of  Rome  ; called  by  Suetonius  the  ifle  of  aEfculapius. 
Plutarch  fays  that  this  ifland  was  called  at  Rome  the  facred 
ifle  and  the  ifle  of  two  bridges,  becaufe  in  confecrating  to 
Mars  a field  which  belonged  to  the  Tarquins,  they  threw  into 
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the  river  the  corn  and  alfo  the  trees  which  grew  in  this  field. 
Thefe  materials,  united  with  the  mud  brought  down  by  the 
river,  formed  an  ifland,  on  which  were  built  feveral  temples 
and  porticoes. 

Tiberina  Regio,  a country  of  Afia,  in  Cappadocia,  where 
was  a place  named  Ariarzus. 

!>■'  TIBERIOPOLIS,  a town  of  Afia,  in  Phrygia  Major. 
Ptol. — Alfo,  a town  of  Bulgaria,  upon  the  coaft  of  the 
Euxine  fea. 

TIBERIS,  or  Tiber,  a river  of  Italy,  which  had  its 
fource  in  the  Apennines,  towards  a place  called  Tifernum 
Tibarinum.  Its  courfe  was  firft  towards  the  S.  pafling  by 
Perufia,  as  far  as  Tuder,  where  it  turned  towards  the  S.W. 
as  far  as  the  Volfinii.  Having  received  the  Clanis,  it  turned 
towards  the  S.E.,  received  the  Nar  at  Hortanum,  and  con- 
tinued in  this  diredfion  as  far  as  a point  that  lies  between 
Capena  and  Cures.  Affuming  a diredfion  towards  the  S., 
it  paffed  to  Rome,  and  then  proceeded  towards  the  S.W. 
to  the  fea  before  Oftia,  i.  e.  the  mouths,  of  which  it  has 
many.  This  river  was  inconfiderable  till  it  reached  Hor- 
tanum ; but  afterwards  it  was  augmented  by  the  Nar,  the 
Valinus,  and  the  Anio,  fo  that  at  Rome  it  was  large  and 
deep.  The  ancients,  by  way  of  enhancing  its  celebrity,  re- 
prefent  it  as  receiving  twenty  other  rivers  ; but  under  this 
general  denomination  they  muft  comprehend  feveral  fmall 
ftreams.  It  was  called  by  various  names. 

TIBERIUS  Claudius  Nero,  in  Biography,  a Roman 
emperor,  fo  called  after  his  father,  his  mother’s  name  being 
Eivia  Drufilla,  was  born  in  the  year  B.C.  42.  He  was  at 
an  early  age  fo  well  inftrudfed  in  Greek  and  Roman  litera- 
ture, as  to  be  able,  when  nine  years  old,  to  pronounce  a fu- 
neral oration  for  his  father,  which  gained  great  applaufe. 
His  temper  was  naturally  referved  and  gloomy,  and  yet, 
with  the  advice  of  his  mother  Livia,  who  was  married  to 
Auguftus,  he  condudled  the  ufual  fpedfacles  with  a magni- 
ficence which  gave  fatisfadfion  to  the  Roman  people.  His 
firft  appearance  in  a military  character  was  as  a tribune  in 
the  Cantabrian  war ; he  next  fuftained  the  office  of  com- 
mander-in-chief in  placing  Tigranes  on  the  Annenian  throne, 
and  on  his  return  was  made  prsetor.  He  was  afterwards 
fent  to  join  his  brother  Drufus,  and  gained  a decifive  vidlory 
over  the  Rhetians  and  Vindelicians.  He  became  conful  in 
the  twenty-eighth  year  of  his  age,  and  thus  rapidly  ad- 
vanced to  the  rank  which,  as  the  emperor’s  ftep-fon,  he  was 
likely  to  obtain,  and  his  elevation  was  accelerated  by  the 
death  of  Agrippa,  B.C.  22.  Previoufly  to  his  being  ad- 
mitted into  a partnerfhip  of  the  empire,  Auguftus  obliged 
him  to  divorce  his  wife  Vifpania,  the  daughter  of  Agrippa, 
and  the  objedf  of  his  choice  and  affedlion,  and  to  marry  his 
own  daughter  Julia,  of  doubtful  reputation. 

The  next  objeft  of  his  military  career  was  the  reduftion  of 
the  Pannonians,  in  confequence  of  which  he  was  honoured 
with  triumphal  ornaments.  From  his  fuccefsful  profecution 
of  the  war  in  this  part  of  the  empire  he  was  fuddenly  called  to 
attend  his  brother  Drufus  in  his  laft  moments  : and  he  after- 
wards accompanied  his  remains  on  foot  in  a funeral  pro- 
ceffion  to  Italy.  After  his  viftories  had  been  celebrated  by 
an  ovation,  he  was  deputed  to  make  peace  in  Germany,  and 
being  a fecond  time  made  conful,  B.C.  7,  he  triumphed 
on  the  day  when  he  took  poffeffion  of  his  digqity.  At  the 
expiration  of  the  year,  Auguftus  conferred  upon  him  the 
tribunitial  power  for  five  years.  At  this  time  Caius,  one 
o-f  the  emperor’s  adoptive  fons,  though  under  age,  was 
railed  to  the  pontificate,  and  introduced  into  the  fenate. 
Jealous  of  Caius  as  a rival,  and  difgufted  by  the  open  gallan- 
tries of  his  wife  Julia,  he  refolved  to  affi  permiffion  to  with- 
draw from  public  bufinefs,  and  to  live  in  retirement  at  the 
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ifiand  ol  Rhodes.  Accordingly  he  failed  for  Rhodes.  His 
wife’s  condudt  became  fo  notorious,  that  ihe  was  banifhed 
by  her  father  to  the  ifle  of  Pandataria,  and  divorced  from 
her  hufband.  Having  obtained  leave  of  the  emperor,  though 
reluftantly  granted,  to  return  from  Rhodes  to  Rome,  he 
lived  privately  till  the  death  of  the  two  Caefars,  Caius  and 
Lucius,  opened  to  him  new  profpedls.  The  emperor, 
whofe  declining  age  needed  an  affociate,  adopted  Tiberius 
A.D.  4,  renewing  his  tribunitian  power,  and  then  placing 
him  next  to  himfeif  in  the  empire.  Having  brought  the 
war  againft  the  Pannonians  and  Dalmatians,  as  much  by 
policy  as  by  force,  to  an  honourable  termination,  he  obtained 
a triumph,  A.D.  9 ; and  as  a recompence  of  other  fervices, 
his  tribunitian  authority  was  prolonged  : but  the  emperor 
terminating  his  life  at  Nola,  Tiberius,  without  oppofition, 
fucceeded  to  the  empire,  in  the  fifty-fifth  year  of  his  age. 
Paft  experience  had  taught  him  the  art  of  diffimulation, 
and  this  art  he  praftifed  during  the  progrefs  of  his 
reign.  Although  he  was  very  jealous  of  his  authority,  he 
was  moderate  in  the  exercife  of  it,  and  always  paid  great 
deference  to  the  fenate,  and  refpeft  to  the  confuls.  He  was 
zealous  in  the  adminiftration  of  juftice,  and  avoided  op- 
preffive  impofts  even  in  the  moft  diilant  provinces,  for  which 
he  had  the  lefs  occafion,  as  he  was  not  avaricious  of  money  ; 
a virtue  which,  as  Tacitus  Cays,  he  retained,  when  he  had 
renounced  all  others.  To  which  we  may  add,  that  he  was 
munificent  in  his  relief  of  public  calamity  and  private  dif- 
trefs.  Thefe  qualities,  combined  with  his  found  fenfe,  ren- 
dered the  earlier  part  of  his  reign  as  profperous  as  perhaps 
any  in  the  annals  of  the  empire. 

The  popularity  of  Germanicus  rendered  Tiberius  jealous, 
and  vigilant  of  his  conduft  ; and  in  order  to  reftrain  his  au- 
thority, he  employed  Pifo,  a man  of  ancient  family  and  im- 
perious fpirit,  as  his  fubordinate  agent  for  this  purpofe. 
Germanicus,  however,  died  of  a lingering  difeafe,  and  Pifo 
was  fufpedled,  if  not  accufed,  of  having  given  him  poifon. 
Pifo  was  impeached  in  the  fenate  for  his  conduft  tow.ards 
Germanicus.  In  the  courfe  of  his  trial,  Tiberius  adfed 
with  apparent  impartiality  ; but  the  accufed,  defpairing  of 
an  acquittal,  put  an  end  to  his  own  life.  Tiberius,  in  the 
feventh  year  of  his  reign,  withdrew  from  Rome  to  Cam- 
pania, in  order  to  accuftom  Drufus,  who  was  then  conful, 
to  the  exercife  of  the  fupreme  power.  Notwithftanding 
feveral  inftances,  in  which  he  manifefted  a moderate  exercife 
of  power,  a ftern  unfeeling  tyranny  was  becoming  the 
fettled  charafter  of  his  reign,  to  which  his  growing  con- 
fidence in  the  deteftable  Sejanus  very  much  contributed. 
The  death  of  Drufus,  A.D.  23,  occafioned  by  poifon,  ad- 
miniftered  in  confequence  of  the  feduftion  of  his  wife,  was 
borne  by  his  father  Tiberius  with  a degree  of  felf -poffeffion, 
which  was  imputed  to  want  of  natural  affeftion.  After  this 
event  he  appeared  in  the  fenate  : and  the  two  elder  fons  of 
Germanicus  were  prefented  to  him.  Taking  them  by  the 
hand,  and  delivering  a fpeech  which  melted  the  whole  af- 
fembly  into  tears,  he  recommended  thefe  orphans,  who  had 
loft  both  their  uncle  and  father,  to  the  guardianfhip  of  the 
fenate.  Two  years  after  the  death  of  Drufus,  Tiberius 
took  an  opportunity,  which  a propofal  for  erecting  a temple 
to  him  and  his  mother  afforded  him,  of  giving  his  fentiments 
on  that  deification  which  difgraced  the  reigns  of  the  Roman 
emperors.  Recognizing  himfeif  as  a mere  mortal,  fubjedl 
to  all  the  infirmities  of  the  human  condition,  and  fufficiently 
honoured  in  holding  the  firft  place  among  men,  he  was  de- 
firous  that  pofterity  fliould  know  his  fentiments  on  t’ne  fub- 
jeft,  and  that  he  wiflied  for  no  other  honours  paid  to  his 
memory  than  to  be  thowht  to  have  worthily  pertormed  tW 
duties  of  his  ftation.  The  whole  fpeech,  replete  with  wil- 
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dom  and  good  fenfe,  is  reported  by  Tacitus.  His  defign 
of  retiring  from  the  capital,  encoui;aged  for  felfifli  purpofes 
by  Sejanus,  was  put  into  execution  A.D.  26.  Accordingly 
he  withdrew  into  the  ifle  of  Capreas,  near  the  bay  of  Naples. 
Here  he  palfed  his  remaining  years,  immerfed  in  grofs  and 
infamous  debauchery,  hating  mankind,  fcarcely  known  to 
exift  but  by  his  cruelties,  and  rendering  himfelf,  in  diredl 
oppofition  to  his  own  maxims,  “ let  them  hate,  provided 
they  efteem  me,”  no  lefs  contemptible  than  odious.  It 
ought  to  be  mentioned,  however,  that  in  a conflagration 
which  confumed  a large  quarter  of  Rome,  he  difplayed  a 
very  laudable  and  fpontaneous  munificence.  For  an  account 
of  his  connexion  with  Sejanus,  and  of  the  effefts  and  ter- 
mination of  that  connexion,  we  refer  to  the  article  Sejanus. 
The  latter  part  of  Tiberius’s  reign  was  marked  by  fervility 
on  one  hand,  and  defpotic  ferocity  on  the  other  ; and  it  ap- 
pears by  one  of  his  letters  to  the  fenate,  that  he  fuffered  as 
much  mifery  from  the  anguilh  of  felf-reproach  and  tumult 
of  mind  as  he  inflifted  : “ What  I (hall  write  to  you,  con- 
fcript  fathers,  or  what  I fliall  not  write,  or  why  I fhould 
write  at  all  at  this  time,  may  the  gods  and  goddefles  plague 
me  more  than  I feel  daily  that  they  are  doing,  if  I can  tell !” 
What  mental  torture  it  muft  have  been,  fays  Tacitus,  that 
could  have  extorted  fuch  a confeflion.  Some  few  occafional 
afts  of  wifdom  and  munificence  brightened  in  a faint  de- 
gree the  black  picture  that  was  exhibited  by  his  general 
conduct.  Towards  the  clofe  of  life,  and  at  an  advanced 
age,  the  appointment  of  a fucceflbr  engaged  his  attention. 
He  had  two  alternatives ; the  one  was  the  nomination  of 
Caius,  his  grandfon,  the  fon  of  Germanicus,  who  was  his 
adopted  fon  ; and  the  other,  the  appointment  of  Gemellus, 
the  fon  of  Drufus,  who  was  his  fon  by  nature.  The  former 
was  of  mature  age,  being  now  twenty-five,  and  poflefled  of 
popular  favour.  The  diflimulation  of  this  afpirant  to  the 
empire  had  not  eluded  the  penetration  of  Tiberius.  See 
Caligula. 

Tiberius,  leaving  Capreae,  frequently  changed  his  abode, 
and  at  laft  flopped  at  a country-houfe,  which  had  belonged 
to  Lucullus,  near  the  promontory  of  Mifenum.  There, 
on  March  i6th,  A.D.  37,  he  funk  into  a llate,  in  which  he 
appeared  dead  ; upon  which  Caius,  with  indecorous  preci- 
pitance, proceeded  with  a numerous  efcort  to  feize  poffeffion 
of  the  empire  : but  his  revival  threv;  them  all  into  confufion. 
At  this  inflant  Macro,  the  pretorian  prefedl,  caufed  him  to 
be  fuffocated  with  pillows.  He  died  in  the  feventy-eighth 
year  of  his  age,  and  twenty-third  of  his  reign,  univerfally 
execrated ; and  his  predominant  vices  were  fuch,  that  they 
have  almofl  effaced  the  records  of  his  laudable  qualities. 
Tacitus.  Suetonius.  Crevier. 

Tiberius  Constantine,  emperor  of  the  Eaft,  was  a 
Thracian  by  birth,  and  by  office  captain  of  the  guards  to 
Juflin  II.  By  the  recommendation  of  the  emjjrefs  Sophia, 
he  was  raifed  to  the  rank  of  Ctefar  A.D.  574,  and  in  578, 
when  Juflin  died,  fucceeded  to  the  imperial  throne.  Sophia, 
attached  to  his  perfon,  had  flattered  herfelf  with  the  hOpe 
of  his  being  her  fecond  hufband  ; but  on  his  acceffion  to 
the  empire,  it  appeared  that  he  had  been  previoufly  married 
to  Anallafia,  who  was  proclaimed  Augulla.  Sophia,  thus 
difappointed,  concurred  in  a confpiracy  for  raifing  to  the 
purple  Juflinian,  commander  of  the  caflern  army  ; but  the 
plot  being  difeovered,  Sophia  was  punifhed  by  lofing  tlie 
greatefl  part  of  her  allowance.  The  government  of  Ti- 
berius has  been  favourably  reprefented.  He  was  temperate, 
jufl,  and  humane  ; economical  in  the  difburfement  of  the  re- 
venue, yet  liberal  and  beneficent,  and  ready  to  remit  the 
dues  of  taxation  to  fufferers  under  public  calamity.  The 
principal  events  of  liis  reign  were  two  vidlories  over  the  Per- 


fians.  Soon  after  the  fecond  victory,  Tiberius  fell  into  3 
difeafe,  during  which  he  declared  Maurice,  who  had  married 
his  daughter  Conflantia,  and  who  had  been  nominated  Ctefar, 
his  fucceffor : and  after  a reign  of  four  years,  he  clofed  his 
life  in  582,  with  the  general  regret  of  his  fubjedls.  Anc. 
Un.  Hill.  Gibbon’s  Rom.  Emp. 

TIBESTI,  in  Geography,  a town  of  Africa,  on  the 
route  from  Fezzan  to  Bornou,  inhabited  by  the  people 
called  Tibbo  (which  fee) ; 150  miles  S.E.  of  Mourzouk. 
The  vales  of  Tibelli  are  fertile  in  corn,  and  paflurage  for 
cattle,  of  which  they  have  numerous  herds  ; and  they  are 
particularly  celebrated  for  their  breed  of  camels,  which  are 
elleemed  the  bell  in  Africa.  For  this  fertility  they  are  in- 
debted to  the  water  of  the  innumerable  fprings,  that  amply 
compenfate  for  the  want  of  rain,  which  feldom,  if  ever, 
falls  within  the  limits  of  Tibelli.  Among  the  natives  of 
Tibelli,  different  religions  are  profelfed ; for  fome  of  them 
are  Mahometans,  and  others  continue  attached  to  their  an- 
cient fyflem  of  idolatry.  From  the  plain,  which  lies  to  the 
W.  of  the  defect  of  Tibelli,  a part  of  the  mountains  of 
Tibelli  take  their  rife.  Thefe  vail  hills,  the  range  of 
which  is  very  extenfive,  are  varioully  peopled  : but  fuch  of 
them  as  are  crolfed  on  the  route  from  Fezzan  to  the  city 
of  Bornou,  are  inhabited  by  a mixture  of  Miiflulmen  and 
idolaters,  who  employ  themfelves  in  breeding  camels  and 
affes,  and  other  cattle,  particularly  horfes  of  a fmall  fize. 

TIBET.  See  Thibet. 

TIBI,  a town  of  Arabia,  in  the  country  of  Oman; 
8 miles  N.  of  Kalhat. 

TIBIA,  in  Anatomy,  the  large  bone  of  the  leg.  See 
Extremities. 

Tibia>  Erasures  of  the.  See  Fracture. 

Tibia  Biceps.  See  Biceps. 

Tibia,  in  Mufic,  was  originally  a flute,  made  of  the- 
lhank  or  Ihin-bone  of  an  animal  ; and  when  the  art  of  bor- 
ing flutes  was  difeovered,  they  were  made  of  box -tree, 
laurel,  bra'fs,  filver,  and  even  of  gold.  See  Flute. 

Tibia  Articnlaris . See  Bagpipe. 

Dr.  Burney  (Hill.  Muf.  vol.  i.  p.  521.)  apprehends 
that  the  union  of  this  inllrument  with  the  fyrinx  fuggelled 
the  firll  idea  of  an  organ. 

Tibi^  Pares  et  Impares,  in  the  Dramatic  Mufic  of  the 
Ancients.  It  has  been  long  doubted,  whether  pares  and 
impares  meant  double  and  Angle  flutes,  or  equal  and  un- 
equal in  point  of  length  and  fize.  But  though  in  pre- 
ferring either  of  thefe  acceptations,  fome  fenfe  and  mean- 
ing is  acquired,  yet  we  lliould  incline  to  the  latter.  For  in 
none  of  the  reprefentations  in  ancient  painting  or  fculpture, 
which  we  have  yet  feen,  does  it  appear  that  the  tibicen,  either 
at  facrifices  or  in  the  theatre,  plays  on  a Angle  flute,  though 
we  as  often  fee  double  flutes  of  different  lengths  in  his  hands, 
as  of  the  fame  length  ; and  as  harmony,  or  mufic  in  different 
parts,  does  not  appear  to  have  been  pradlifed  by  the  an- 
cients, the  flutes  of  equal  length  may  naturally  be  fuppofed 
to  imply  unifons ; and  unequal,  fuch  as  are  oftaves  to  each 
other. 

TIBIALIA,  among  the  Romans,  a kind  of  fwaths 
with  which  they  ufed  to  cover  their  legs. 

TIBIALIS,  in  Anatomy:,  a name  applied  to  various 
organs  fituated  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  tibia.  There 
is  an  anterior  and  a pollerior  tibial  artery,  an  anterior  and 
pollerior  tibial  nerve  (fee  Artery  and  Nerve),  and  the 
two  following  mulcles. 

Tibialis  Anticus,  jambier  anterieur,  tibio-fus-tarficn  ; 
an  elongated  mufcle,  flattened  at  the  fides,  placed  on  the 
front  of  the  leg,  and  extending  from  the  upper  end  of  the 
tibia  to  the  firll  cuneiform  bone.  It  is  covered  in  front  by 
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the  aponeurofis  of  the  leg,  to  which  it  adheres  clofely  at 
the  upper  part ; the  anterior  furface  of  the  mufcle  forms 
the  convexity  on  the  outfide  of  the  tibia,  which  is  more 
confiderable  in  ttrong  mufcular  fubjefts.  The  inner  flat 
furface  correfponds  to  the  outer  or  concave  furface  of  the 
tibia,  and  is  attached  to  its  upper  half : the  outer  furface 
correfponds  above  to  the  extenfor  longus  digitorum  pedis, 
below,  to  the  extenfor  longus  pollicis  pedis  : the  anterior 
tibial  veflels  and  nerve  being  interpofed.  The  pofterior 
edge  of  the  mufcle  is  attached  to  the  upper  three-fourths 
of  the  interoffeous  ligament,  then  it  lies  on  the  front  of  the 
tibia,  on  the  ankle  joints,  and  on  the  upper  and  inner  part 
of  the  tarfus.  The  upper  extremity  of  the  mufcle  is  fixed 
to  the  front  of  the  external  tuberolity  of  the  tibia  ; thence  it 
defcends  parallel  to  the  tibia,  firft  increaling  in  fize,  then 
diminilhing  again,  and  ending  about  the  lower  third  of  the 
leg  in  a thick  and  flat  tendon,  which  defcends  over  the 
front  of  the  tibia,  and  of  the  ankle,  confined  by  the  fupe- 
rior  annular  ligament  of  the  tarfus.  (See  Fascia.)  Hav- 
ing pafled  this  ligament,  the  tendon  palfes  forwards  on  the 
foot,  then  turns  obliquely  inwards,  becoming  a little 
broader,  over  the  convexity  of  the  firft  cuneiform  bone, 
and  divides  into  two  portions.  The  pofterior,  which  is  the 
largeft,  is  fixed  to  the  inner  and  front  part  of  the  bafis  of 
that  bone  ; the  anterior  and  fmaller  is  attached  to  the  pof- 
terior extremity  of  the  firft  metatarfal  bone. 

The  lower  part  of  the  tibialis  anticus  confifts  of  a ftrong 
tendon,  which  enters  the  fubftance  of  the  mufcle,  and  ex- 
pands into  an  aponeurofis  reaching  nearly  to  the  upper  end 
of  the  mufcle.  The  flefhy  fibres  arife  from  the  fafcia  of 
the  leg,  from  the  external  furface  of  the  tibia,  from  the 
interofi'eous  ligament,  and  from  an  aponeurotic  feptum  be- 
tween it  and  the  extenfor  longus  digitorum.  They  pafs 
obliquely  to  both  furfaces  of  the  tendon,  like  the  barbs  on 
the  ftiaft  of  a feather, ' aiid  are  continued  much  lower  on  its 
pofterior  than  on  the  anterior  furface. 

It  bends  the  foot  on  the  leg,  and  turns  the  point  inwards  : 
it  elevates  at  the  fame  time  the  whole  internal  edge  of  the 
foot.  It  brings  the  leg  forwards  on  the  foot,  and  maintains 
it  in  that  pofition. 

Tibialis  PoJHcus,  jambier  pofterieur,  tibio-fous-tarfien, 
is  a long  narrow  mufcle,  thicker  above  than  below, 
placed  at  the  back  of  the  leg,  under  the  calf,  and  extend- 
ing from  the  upper  part  of  the  tibia  and  fibula  to  the  os 
iiaviculare.  It  is  covered  behind  by  the  foleus,  by  the 
flexor  longus  digitorum  and  pollicis  pedis.  In  front  it  is 
attached  to  nearly  the  whole  pofterior  furface  of  the  inter- 
offeous  ligament,  and  above,  to  the  pofterior  furface  of  the 
tibia.  On  the  outfide  it  is  fixed  to  the  fibula.  Its  upper 
extremity  is  divided  into  two  portions,  an  external  and  fmaller 
attached  to  the  fibula,  an  internal  larger  to  the  tibia  and  in- 
tern ffeo  us  ligament  ; they  are  feparated  by  an  interval,  through 
which  the  anterior  tibial  artery  palles.  The  mufcle  de- 
fcends parallel  to  the  bones  of  the  leg,  and  arcuated  be- 
tween them,  becoming  larger  to  its  middle,  from  which  it 
again  diminiihes  ; towards  the  lower  part  of  the  leg  it 
forms  a ftrong  tendon,  which  runs  in  a groove  hollowed  in 
the  external  malleolus,  and  furrounded  by  a fibrous  Iheath, 
which  feparates  it  from  the  flexor  longus  digitorum.  In 
this  groove  the  tendon  becomes  broader ; it  paftes  below 
tJie  head  of  the  aftragalus,  fwelling  into  a hard  and  nearly 
bony  fubftance,  and  is  attached  to  the  lower  and  inner  part 
of  the  os  naviculare,  and  to  the  bafis  of  the  firft  cuneiform 
bone.  The  inferior  tendon  afcends  into  the  mufcle,  ex- 
panding into  an  aponeurofis,  in  which  the  fleihy  fibres  are 
inferted  obliquely  on  all  fides  from  the  fibula,  the  tibia,  the 
yntcroffeous  ligament,  and  the  aponeurofis,  which  covers  it 


from  the  flexor  longus  digitorum.  It  exteiHs  the  foot  on 
the  leg,  turning  the  foie  and  point  a little  inwards.  It 
will  carry  the  leg  backwards  on  the  foot,  when  that  is 
fixed. 

TIBICEN,  in  Ancient  Mujic,  a flute-player. 

Tibicen,  in  Ichthyology,  a fifli  of  the  kind,  called 
by  many  authors  lyra,  or  the  harp-jijh ; and  in  fome  parts 
of  England,  the  piper. 

The  head  of  this  fifli  runs  out  into  two  broad  horns, 
which  are  ferrated,  or  befet  with  a fort  of  teeth,  or  fmall 
fpines,  all  along  their  edges,  which  is  its  principal  diftino- 
tion  from  the  hirundo  or  fwallow-fifli.  Above  the  gill-fins 
it  has  on  each  fide  a long  and  lharp  fpine.  The  forehead 
is  elevated  into  a fort  of  eye-brows  over  the  eyes  ; and  at 
the  angles  of  thefe  there  are  fmall  and  fliort  fpines,  which 
are  long  and  crooked.  The  fide  lines  feel  but  very  little 
rough  to  the  touch,  and  the  forehead  between  the  eyes  is 
not  hollowed.  The  whole  head  is  covered  with  a bony 
cruft,  which  runs  into  two  horns  or  fpines  behind.  It  has 
three  fingers  or  filaments  on  each  fide,  from  the  roots  of 
the  gill- fins  ; and  its  jaws  are  rough  like  files,  but  have  no 
diftindl  teeth.  The  tail-fin,  and  the  middle  of  the  back, 
in  this  fifli,  are  red.  It  is  caught  in  the  Mediterranean, 
and  in  fome  other  feas.  In  our  county  of  Cornwall  it  is 
not  unfrequently  caught  about  the  fliores,  and  from  the 
noife  it  makes,  when  taken  out  of  the  water,  is  called  the 
piper.  Ray  and  Willughby. 

TIBIGENSE  Oppidum,  in  Ancient  Geography,  a town 
of  Africa  Propria,  according  to  Pliny  ; called  Thigiba  by 
Ptolemy. 

TIBIGI,  in  Geography,  one  of  the  rivers  of  the  Brazils, 
which  flow  into  the  Parana,  rich  in  diamonds,  as  the  few 
families  that  live  in  its  vicinity  have  reafon  to  remember 
with  gratitude.  Weft  of  this  river  and  of  Corritiva,  it  is 
dangerous  to  land,  fince  in  that  diredtion  are  found  the  An- 
thropophagi, who  were  driven  from  thefe  boundaries  at  a 
very  recent  period.  The  country  to  the  N.  abounds  with 
wood. 

TIBILIS,  in  Ancient  Geography,  a place  of  Africa,  dif- 
tant  lo  leagues  S.W.  from  Hippo  Regius,  and  i6  miles  E. 
of  Cirta  ; where  are  many  ruins. 

TIBISCA,  a town  of  Lower  Moefia.  Ptol. 

TIBISCUM,  one  of  the  moft  confiderable  towns  of 
Dacia.  Ptol. 

TIBISCUS,  a river  of  Dacia,  which  ran  into  the 
Danube. 

TIBISIS,  a large  river,  which  rofe  in  mount  Hjemus, 
and  purfuing  a north  courfe,  difcharged  itfelf  into  the 
Ifter. 

TIBIUM,  a mountain  of  Afia,  in  Phrygia. 

TIBOELALE,  in  Geography,  a town  on  the  S.  coaft 
of  the  iflandof  Ceram.  S.  lat.  3°  19'.  E.  long.  128°  45'. 

TIBOUCHINA,  in  Botany,  an  unexplained  barbarous 
name,  Aubl.  Guian.  445.  t.  177.  Juft.  329.  The  ftirub 
which  bears  it  is  fufpeaed  by  Schreber  to  be  a fpecies  of 
Melastoma.  ( See  that  article. ) We  fee  no  reafon  to 
queftion  this,  though  Aublet  defcribes  the  fruit  as  a dry 
capfule ; for  the  known  Melajloma  differ  greatly  in  the 
degree  of  pulp  in  their  berries,  efpecially  according  to  the 
period  at  which  they  are  examined. 

TIBOULEN,  in  Geography,  a fmall  ifland  in  the  Medi- 
terranean, near  the  coaft  of  France.  N.  lat.  43°  15'.  E. 
long.  6°  24'. 

TIBOURBOU,  in  Botany,  the  Caribbean  name  of  a 
fine  tree  of  Guiana  and  Cayenne,  called  Apeila  Tibour- 
bou  in  Aubl.  Guian.  738.  t.  213.  See  Aubletia  and 
OLOANEA* 
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TIBRACANA,  in  Ancient  Geography,  a town  of  Alia, 
in  the  interior  of  Media.  Ptol. 

TIBULA,  or  TibuljE,  a town  fituatedon  tlie  northern 
coarll  of  the  illand  of  Sardinia.  Ptol.  Iter.  Anton. 

TIBULLUS,  Albius,  in  Biography,  a Roman  poet 
of  the  Auguftan  age,  of  the  equeftrian  rank,  whofe  native 
place  and  time  of  birth  are  not  afcertained.  His  patri- 
mony was  much  impaired,  either  by  his  own  prodigality, 
or  by  the  devallation  of  feveral  wars  ; but  yet  he  does 
not  feem  to  have  been  diftinguiflted  by  any  tokens  of  the 
liberality  of  Augulhis  and  Msecenas,  the  munificent  patrons 
of  literature  at  the  period  in  which  he  lived  ; nor  does  he 
mention  their  names  in  any  of  his  poems.  M.  Valerius 
Meffala  Corvinus,  upon  whom  he  compofed  a panegyric, 
was  his  particular  friend  and  patron,  whom  he  accompanied 
in  his  expeditions  to  Alia ; but  he  preferred  peace  and  re- 
tirement in  the  fociety  of  one  of  thofe  objedls  of  his  affec- 
tion whom  he  has  celebrated  in  his  elegies.  Horace,  v/ith 
whom  he  was  intimate,  has  addreffed  to  him  an  ode  and  an 
epiille,  complimenting  him  as  a candid  judge  of  his  writings, 
and  defcribing  him  as  poffeffed  of  every  worldly  advantage. 
It  has  been  inferred,  from  an  epigram  of  Domitius  Marfus, 
that  he  died  about  the  fame  time  with  Virgil,  B.C.  19,  in 
the  flower  of  his  age.  Ovid  lamented  his  death  in  a beau- 
tiful elegy,  reprefenting  his  mother  and  filler  as  mourners 
at  his  funeral,  and  fpeaking  of  him  as  a poet  of  the  highefl 
reputation. 

The  poems  of  Tibullus  are  elegies  comprifed  in  three 
books,  and  'a  panegyric  of  Meffala.  His  fame  is  founded 
on  his  elegies,  which  are  defcribed  by  one  of  his  biogra- 
phers as  occupying,  by  the  teflimony  of  ancient  and  modern 
critics,  the  firft  clafs  of  fuch  compofitions  with  regard  to 
“ the  appropriate  qualities  of  elegance,  tendernefs,  and  that 
beautiful  fimplicity,  which  is  the  charafler  of  real  feeling.” 
Tlreir  principal  fubjefts  are  “ love  and  rural  life.”  With 
his  defcription  of  a paffion  which  is  illicit,  he  has  blended 
“ more  touches  of  a^  pure,  and  what  may  be  termed  a con- 
jugal affeftion,  than  almoft  any  other  Roman  poet.  His 
language  is  a true  example  of  what  the  Latins  call  terfe, 
or  neat  and  poliflied.  He  is  eafy  and  natural,  with  fcarcely 
any  mixture  of  learned  allufion  or  figure.”  His  works  are 
ufually  printed  with  thofe  of  Catullus  and  Propertius  ; but 
of  the  feparate  editions,  the  moll  efteemed  are  thofe  of 
Brookhu fills,  Amfl.  1708,  qto.  ; ofVulpius,  Patav.  1749, 
4to.  ; and  of  Heyne,  Lipf.  1755,  1777,  8vo.  Gen. 
Biog. 

TIBUR,  Tivoli,  in  Ancient  Geography,  a town  of 
Italy,  near  the  Anio,  N.E.  of  Rome,  in  the  country  of 
the  Sabines.  Pliny  refers  its  origin  to  the  age  which  pre- 
ceded the  fiege  of  Troy,  and  fays  that  its  founder  was 
Tiburnus,  one  of  the  fons  of  Amphiariis,  afiifted  by  his 
two  brothers,  Catille  and  Corax.  This  Tiburnus  was  re- 
garded after  his  death  as  a god  ; and  was  worlhipped  in  a 
wood  confecrated  to  him,  and  where  a temple  was  erefted 
to  his  honour.  But  Dionyfius  Halicarnaffenfis  pretends 
that  it  was  built  by  the  Siculi,  before  this  epocha.  For 
its  fituation,  and  feme  other  circumftances  attending  it,  we 
r^ea-  to  the  article  Tivoli. 

Horace  has  defcribed  in  a few  lines  the  beauties  which 
lie  admired  in  contemplating  this  ancient  city,  Od.  7.  lib.  i. 
“ Nothing,”  fays  the  poet,  “ ftruck  me  fo  much  as  the  houfe 
of  the  refounding  Albunea,  the  lofty  cafcade  of  the  Anio, 
the  facred  wood  of  Tiburnus,  and  the  gardens  irrigated  by 
unintermitting  fuppliesof  water.”  The  “ domus  Albunes 
refonantis”  of  the  poet  was  the  folfatara  or  fulphureous 
abyfs  of  the  place,  probably  the  crater  of  fome  ancient 
volcano,  which  perpetually  difcharged  a kind  of  gas  or 


mephitic  vapour,  that  was  thought  to  poiTefs  a fanative 
quality,  and  to  be  a remedy  for  many  diforders.  Many 
perfons  reforted  hither  for  relief ; and  Suetonius  infori  s us, 
that  Auguftus  alfo  came  for  the  benefit  of  the  baths 
which  the  place  afforded.  Thefe  benefits  were  afcribed  to 
imaginary  deities,  who  were  thought  to  prefide  over  this 
privileged  fpot.  Accordingly,  a monument  has  been  dif- 
covered,  which  indicated  that  Hygeia,  the  goddefs  of 
health,  was  worfliipped  here.  The  vapour  poffeffed  alfo  a 
kind  of  infpiring  quality,  fo  that  here  was  a temple  of  the 
Mufes  ; and  alfo,  befides  various  other  monuments,  a temple 
in  which  was  an  oracle.  Virgil  informs  us  how  this  oracle 
was  confulted.  The  “ praeceps  Anio”  of  Horace  refers  to 
the  cafcade  of  this  river.  The  gardens  and  vineyards  have 
to  this  day  retained  their  celebrity  ; the  wine  of  this  canton 
being  held  in  high  eflimation. 

Tibur  was  alfo  famous  for  its  temple  of  Hercules,  which 
had  its  college  of  priefis  and  curator  ; a beautiful  portico, 
where,  according  to  Suetonius,  Auguftus  adminiftered  juf- 
tice  when  he  refided  here  ; and  an  excellent  library  of  which 
Aulus  Gellius  fpeaks  in  his  “ Nodles  Atticae.”  Tibur 
had  alfo  a temple  of  the  Sibyl,  much  admired  for  its  ele- 
gance. This  place  was  alfo  famous  for  other  monuments, 
now  in  ruins.  Towards  the  end  of  the  Roman  republic, 
the  adjoining  territory  was  felecled  for  fuperb  buildings  and 
houfes  of  various  kinds,  all  diftinguifhed  by  their  magni- 
ficence and  beauty.  Of  thefe,  the  Tiburnus  of  Adrian  was 
the  moft  celebrated. 

TIBURO,  in  Ichthyology,  a fifh  very  badly  and  falfely 
defcribed  by  feveral  authors,  and  proving,  on  a ftridl  in- 
quiry, to  be  no  other  than  the  lamia  or  white  (hark. 

The  tiburo  of  Linnseus  is  a fpecies  of  fqualus,  with  a 
very  broad  and  heart-ftiaped  head,  found  in  the  American 
feas.  Linnaeus  queries,  whether  it  is  not  a variety  of  the 
z,ygana,  or  hammer-headed  Ihark. 

TIBURON,  in  Geography,  a town  and  bay  on  the  S.W. 
coaft  of  Hifpaniola,  near  Cape  Tiburon. — Alfo,  a fmall 
illand  in  the  Pacific  ocean,  difcovered  by  Magellan  in  1520. 
It  is  varioully  laid  down  in  maps.  S.  lat.  9°,  13°,  14°,  ij°, 
and  17°. 

TIBURONES,  or  Main  Cape  Reef,  two  fmall  Hands, 
furrounded  with  rocks,  near  the  coaft  of  Honduras.  N.  lat. 
15°  10'.  W.  long.  82°  8'. 

TICADEE,  a town  of  Hindooftan,  in  the  circar  of 
Ruttunpour  ; 15  miles  N.  of  Dumdah. 

TICAL,  in  Commerce,  a weight  for  gold  and  filver,  and 
alfo  a money  of  account  in  certain  parts  of  the  Fall  Indies, 
particularly  at  Pegu  and  Siam.  At  Pegu,  the  weight  of 
filver,  under  this  denomination,  is  divided  into  i6  toques  or 
touch.  Gold  and  filver  are  here  weighed  by  the  tical,  and 
their  finenefs  is  expreffed  by  the  parts  called  touch.  The 
tical  weighs  4^  pagodas,  or  237J  Englifli  grains.  The 
commercial  weights  are  the  vis  of  100  deals  or  tuals,  and 
the  candy  of  loo  vis.  From  the  above  weight  of  the  tical, 
the  candy  ftiould  weigh  5o8-|  lbs.  ; neverthelefs  the  Englifli 
reckon  it  at  6 maunds  28  feers  of  the  Bengal  faftory,  or 
500  lbs.  avoirdupois. 

At  Siam,  the  accounts  are  kept  in  catties,  tales,  ticals  or 
tuals,  miams,  fouangs,  and  cowries.  The  catty  is  = 20 
tales,  the  tale  =:  4 ticals  ==  16  miams  =32  fouangs;  and 
the  fouang  is  =:  800  cowries.  The  coins  are  gold  ticals, 
which  pafs  for  ten  filver  ticals  ; filver  ticals,  miams,  fouangs, 
and  fompeias,  the  latter  being  the  fourth  part  of  a fouang. 
The  filver  tical  weighs  225^  Englifh  grains,  and  being  from 
ii  oz.  4 dwt.  to  II  oz.  12  dwt.  fine,  is  worth  from  29//. 
to  301/.  fterling ; but  thefe  coins  are  often  adulterated  ; 

2 ticals  pafs  commonly  for  i Spanilh  dollar,  and  25  ticals  for 
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r Dutch  ducatooH.  The  finenefs  of  gold  and  filver  is  ex- 
preffed  by  toques  or  touch,  the  weight  being  divided  into 
lOO  parts.  The  pecul,  or  weight  for  heavy  goods,  is  = 
50  catties,  and  the  catty  = 20  tales  = 80  ticals.  The 
Siam  pecul  weighs  129  lbs.  avoirdupois,  and  the  catty, 
41  oz.  4^  dwt.  avoirdupois. 

TICANONA,  TacoNA,  Jeanona  or  Jeaiona,  in  Ancient 
Geography,  a town  of  Egypt,  between  Cene  and  Oxyryn- 
chon.  ftin.  Anton. 

TIC  AO,  in  Geography,  one  of  the  Philippine  iflands, 
about  25  miles  long,  and  from  3 to  8 broad,  N.  lat.  12°  39'. 
E.  long.  123°  34'. 

TICENA,  'm  Ancient  Geography,  a town  of  Africa  Propria, 
S.  of  Carthage,  between  the  rivers  Bagradas  and  Triton. 
Ptol. 

TICENGO,  in  Geography,  a town  of  Italy,  in  the  de- 
partment of  the  Upper  Po  ; 6 miles  E.  of  Crema. 

TICHASA,  Te-Gewse,  in  Ancient  Geography,  a town 
of  Africa  Propria,  S.  of  Carthage,  between  the  rivers 
Bagradas  and  Triton,  12  leagues  S.W.  of  Capfa  : in  which 
are  fome  veftiges  of  the  Romans.  Ptol. 

TICHENBRAY,  in  Geography.  See  Tinchebray. 

TICHFIELD,  a village  of  England,  in  the  county  of 
Plants,  fituated  on  a river  which  runs  into  the  Southampton 
Water.  Plere  Charles  I.  concealed  himfelf,  when  he  fled 
from  Hampton-Court,  in  the  year  1674,  ^ of  earl 

of  Southampton.  This  feat  had  been  an  abbey,  and  is  faid 
to  be  the  place  where  the  marriage  of  Henry  VI.  with 
Margaret  of  Anjou  was  folemnized ; 8 miles  N.W.  of 
Gofport — Alfo,  a town  of  Jamaica,  on  the  N.  coaft  ; 22 
miles  N.E.  of  Kingfton.  N.  lat.  18°  12'.  W.  long. 
76°  10'. 

TICHIS,  in  Ancient  Geography,  a river  which  flowed 
from  the  Pyrenees,  now  Tech,  in  the  department  of  the 
Eaftern  Pyrenees. 

TICHIUM,  a town  of  Greece,  in  Etojia.  Thucydides. 

TICHOS,  or  Ticiiu.s,  a fortrefs  of  Achaia,  in  the 
eaftern  part  to  the  S.  of  the  promontory  Araxum. 

TICINDLO,  or  NavigUo  Grande,  in  Geography,  a canal 
made  from  the  river  Tefino  to  the  city  of  Milan,  by  order 
of  Francis  I.  king  of  France. 

TICINUM,  Pavia,  in  Ancient  Geography,  a town  of 
Tranfpadane  Gaul  to  the  S.W.  upon  the  river  Ticinus,  or 
near  it.  After  tlie  fecond  Punic  war,  it  attained  the  rank 
of  municipal,  Odoacer,  king  of  the  Heruli,  deftroyed  it, 
and  it  was  rebuilt  under  the  name  of  Papia,  whence  the 
name  Pavia. 

TICINUS,  Tesin,  a river  of  Tranfpadane  Gaul,  which 
commenced  in  the  country  of  the  Lepontii,  traverfed  the 
lake  Verbanus,  and  difcharged  itfelf  into  the  Po,  near 
Ticinum.  It  is  celebrated  for  a battle  of  the  fame  name, 
between  the  Romans,  condudfed  by  Cornelius  Scipio,  the 
father  of  Scipio  Africanus,  and  the  Carthaginians,  con- 
duced by  Hannibal,  in  tlie  year  of  Rome  535,  in  which 
the  Romans  were  defeated. 

TICK,  in  Natural  Hijlory,  a nafty  little  animal  of  a livid 
colour,  with  a blunt  and  roundifh  tail,  elevated  antennse,  a 
globofe-ovate  form,  and  full  of  blood  ; which  infefts  cows, 
fwine,  goats,  Iheep,  and  dogs.  The  tick  or  ricinus  is,  in 
the  Linnaean  fyftem,  a fpecies  of  acarus  in  the  aptera  order 
of  infeCs. 

In  order  to  deftroy  and  remove  thefe  noxious  vermin, 
which  fpread  very  rapidly  in  fheep,  it  has  been  recommended 
to  feparate  the  wool,  and  to  wafli  the  difeafed  fpots  two 
or  three  times,  or  oftener,  if  neceflary,  with  a liquid  pre- 
paration, coaljfting  of  one  ounce  of  erpam  of  tartar,  and  a 


quarter  of  a pound  of  bay-falt,  each  finely  powdered  and 
lifted,  and  one  ounce  of  corrolive  fublimate,  reduced  into  the 
fame  ftate ; the  whole  being  well  dilfolvcd  and  mixed  toge- 
ther in  two  quarts  of  foft  water  : or  four  pounds  of  foft 
foap,  and  two  pounds  of  arfenic,  may  be  fteeped  and  dif- 
folved  in  thirty  gallons  of  'water,  and  the  animals  be  im- 
merfed  in  the  infulion  or  folution,  the  heads  of  them  being 
carefully  kept  above  water,  and  the  Iheep  being  Iheltered 
from  rain  for  one  or  two  days  afterwards.  The  wool  muft 
be  clofely  preffed,  and  the  liquor  that  runs  off  be  caught  in 
a tub,  or  other  veffel,  for  future  ufe.  The  proportion  above 
fpecified,  is  fufficient  to  bathe  or  wafti  forty  lambs,  or  the 
fame  number  of  fmall  flieep  ; and  fometimes  many  more. 

But  the  preparation  which  is  in  ufe  at  Holkham-Hall,  in 
the  county  of;  Norfolk,  for  this  purpofe,  coniifts  of  two 
pounds  of  tobacco,  two  pounds  and  a half  of  foft  foap,  and 
one  pound  of  the  white  calx  of  mercury,  well  reduced  into 
powder  ; the  whole  being  boiled  in  eight  gallons  of  water 
for  an  hour.  This  is  a quantity  fufficient  for  dreffing  fixty 
flieep,  being  applied  by  parting  the  w'ool  down  the  fhoulders 
and  breaft,  and  twice  on  each  of  the  fides  of  the  flieep,  then 
pouring  it  in  very  carefully  fo  as  to  prevent  its  being  wafted. 
It  is  faid  to  be  very  effeCual  not  only  in  deftroying  the 
vermin,  but  in  removing  the  fcabby  fores  that  are  pro- 
duced. * 

It  is  ftated  in  a paper  in  the  third  volume  of  the  “ Tran- 
fadlions  of  the  Highland  Society  of  Scotland,”  that  the 
tick,  or  acarus  reduvius,  is  a diftinft  fpecies  or  fort  of  vermin 
of  this  kind  from  tliat  of  the  kid,  or  hippohofea  ovina,  the 
former  of  which  harafles  the  lambs  and  trembling  flieep  in 
the  fpring  feafon,  while  the  latter  molefts  all  forts  and  ages, 
but  particularly  hogs  or  young  flieep,  and  chiefly  fuch  as 
are  in  a lean  ftate.  The  former  always  adheres  clofe  to 
the  bare  fpots  of  the  Ihoulders,  thighs,  or  ears,  draining 
and  drawing  away  the  blood  from  them  ; and  for  the  moft 
part  drops  off  about  midfummer : but  the  latter  har- 
bours in  the  wool,  bites  the  flieep,'  and  fucks  their  blood. 
Smearing  with  tar,  it  is  faid,  expels  it  from  the  flein,  and  it 
foon  afterwards  drops  from  the  wool.  Tobacco-juice  is 
fatal  to  it  almoft  inftantaneoufly,  and  mercurial  ointment 
deftroys  it.  The  former,  or  tick,  is  removed  by  the  fame 
remedies  as  the  kid,  and  it  is  wholly  prevented  by  having 
the  young  flieep  in  good  condition.  This  diftindtion,  in 
fome  cafes,  may  be  of  confiderable  ufe  to  the  flieep-farmer 
in  the  deftruftion  and  removal  of  fuch  hurtful  vermin. 

Tick,  in  the  Manege,  a habit  that  fome  horfes  take  of 
preffing  their  teeth  againft  the  manger,  or  all  along'  the 
halter  or  collar,  as  if  they  would  bite  it. 

'PiCK-Bean,  or  Ticks,  in  Agriculture,  a term  commonly 
applied  to  the  fmall  bean  employed  in  the  feeding  of  horfes 
and  other  animals  ; of  which  there  are  feveral  kinds,  as  the 
common  ticks,  the  large  flat  ticks,’ the  fmall  or  Eflex  ticks, 
and  the  French  ticks.  The  firft  is  a fort  which  is  fmall  and 
very  commonly  cultivated,  but  moft  generally  by  the  farmers 
of  Kent,  where  they  are  ufed  for  the  fattening  of  hogs,  and 
as  food  for  horfes,  efpecially  thofe  of  the  team  kind.  The 
fecond  is  a larger  fort  than  the  common,  and  ripens  fome- 
what  more  early.  They  are  very  produftive  in  fome  cafes  ; 
but  from  being  larger  in  fize,  they  of  courfe  are  lefs  heavy, 
and  confequently  of  rather  lefs  value  the  quarter  or  any 
other  meafure.  They  are  fometimes  called  May  beans. 
The  Eflex  ticks  are  a much  fmaller  fort  than  the  common, 
and  of  a rounder  fliape  or  form.  They  ripen  a few  days 
later,  and  are  not  fo  produftive,  but  are  more  valuable,  as 
being  heavier  in  proportion.  The  laft  fort,  or  fmall  French 
ticks,  are  a ftill  lefs  kind,  being  only  about  as  large  as  a 
middling-fiaed  pea,  and  nearly  circular.  They  ripen  later 
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than  any  of  the  other  forts,  but  are  the  moft  valuable  when 
dry,  on  account  of  their  great  weight. 

Ticks  are  an  important  article  of  cultivation  in  moft 
places,  where  the  land  is  fuited  to  their  growth ; and  though 
they  have  been  for  a long  time,  and  are  at  prefent,  almoft 
wholly  confined  to  t,he  counties  of  Effex  and  Kent,  they 
may  be  raifed  in  many  other  diftri6fs  with  equal  fuccefs  and 
advantage. 

TICKARRY,  in  Geography,  a town  of  Hindooftan,  in 
Bahar ; 15  miles  N.W.  of  Gaya.  N.  lat.  24°  58b  E. 
long.  85°. 

TIC  KELL,  Thomas,  in  Biography,  an  Englilh  poet, 
was  the  fon  of  a clergyman  in  Cumberland,  and  born  at 
Bridekirk,  near  Carlifle,  in  the  year  1686.  He  was  ad- 
mitted at  Queen’s  college,  Oxford,  in  1701 ; and  in  1707  he 
publifhed  a poem,  entitled  “ Oxford,”  and  infcribed  it  to 
lord  Lonfdale,  exprefling  his  gratitude  to  that  univerfity. 
In  1708  he  took  his  degree  of  M.A.,  and  two  years  after 
was  eledfed  a fellow  of  his  college,  under  a difpenfation 
from  the  crown  againft  the  ftatute  which  required  him  to  be 
in  orders.  With  a view  of  advancement  by  the  exercife  of  his 
literary  talents,  he  came  to  the  metropolis,  and  ingratiated 
himfelf  with  Addifon  by  an  elegant  copy  of  verfes  in  praife 
of  his  opera  of  Rofamond.  He  contributed  to  the  periodi- 
cal publications  of  the  “ Spedlator”  and  “ Guardian,”  in 
the  latter  of  which,  all  the  papers  on  paftoral  poetry,  except 
one  by  Pope,  are  afcribed  to  him.  During  the  negotiations 
which  terminated  in  the  peace  of  Utrecht,  he  publifhed  a 
very  popular  poem,  entitled  “ The  Profpedf  of  Peace,” 
which  was  highly  commended  by  Addifon,  in  return  for 
which  commendation  he  wrote  his  lines  on  the  “ Cato”  of 
that  author.  On  the  acceflion  of  the  Hanover  family,  to 
which  he  was  attached,  he  prefented  George  I.  on  his  arrival 
with  a piece  called  “ The  Royal  Progrefs  ;”  and  he  ferved 
the  caufe  ftill  more  efFeftually  by  two  fatirical  poems  on  the 
Jacobite  party,  vi%.  “ An  Imitation  of  the  Prophecy  of 
Nereus,”  and  “ An  Epiftle  from  a Lady  in  England  to  a 
Gentleman  at  Avignon.”  Tickell  accompanied  Addifon 
to  Ireland,  and  was  there  initiated  in  public  bufinefs  with  a 
view  to  future  preferment.  On  occafion  of  Pope’s  pub- 
lication of  the  firft  volume  of  his  tranflation  of  Homer’s 
Iliad,  Tickell  publifhed  a tranflation  of  the  firft  book  of 
that  poem,  which  was  patronifed  by  Addifon,  fo  as  to  occa- 
fion an  interruption  of  his  friendfhip  with  Pope.  When 
Addifon  was  made  fecretary  of  ftate,  Tickell  was  under- 
fecretary,  and  continued  in  office  under  his  fucceflbr  Craggs. 
On  the  death  of  Addifon,  Tickell  was  entrufted  with  the 
charge  of  publilhing  his  works,  to  which  he  prefixed  a 
valuable  life  of  the  author.  In  1725  he  was  appointed  to 
the  lucrative  poft  of  fecretary  to  the  lords-juftices  of  Ireland, 
and  retained  it  till  his  death,  which  happened  at  Bath  in 
1 740.  Tickell  had  been  married  and  left  a family. 

Tickell  is  ranked  by  his  biographers  among  Englifh  poets 
of  the  fecond  order  ; equalled  by  few  of  his  contemporaries 
in  eloquence  of  didfion  and  harmony  of  verfification,  and 
without  lofty  flights  maintaining  a decent  elevation  by  a 
cultured  ftyle,  and  by  juft  and  ingenious  thoughts.  His 
funeral  poem  on  Addifon  is  pronounced  by  Dr.  Johnfon  to 
be  more  fublime  and  elegant  than  any  that  is  to  be  found  in 
the  whole  compafs  of  Englilh  literature.  His  “ Ode  to 
the  Earl  of  Sunderland,”  and  his  “ Colin  and  Lucy,”  are 
highly  commended. 

Richard  Tickell,  efq.  a grandfon  of  this  poet,  who  was  a 
commiflioner  of  the  ftamp-office,  has  been  known  to  the 
literary  world  by  his  “ Wreath- of  Fafhion,”  and  efpecially 
by  an  effufion  of  political  art  and  fatire,  entitled  “ Anti- 
cipations of  the  Debates  of  the  Houfe  of  Commons,”  1778, 
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He  died  at  Hampton  Court  in  1793.  Johnfon  and  Ander- 
fon’s  Lives  of  the  Poets.  Gen.  Biog. 

TICKELY,  in  Geography,  a town  of  Hindooftan,  in  the 
drear  of  Cicacole  ; 30  miles  N.E.  of  Cicacole.  N.  lat. 
18°  36b  E.  long.  84°  34'. 

TICKER  A,  a pafte  which  is  prepared  in  Fezzan  from 
dates  and  the  meal  of  Indian  corn,  and  which,  whenever  they 
travel,  is  in  great  requeft  among  the  people  of  Fezzan. 

TICKEREE,  in  Geography,  a town  of  Hindooftan,  in 
Oude  ; 48  miles  N.E.  of  Manickpour. 

-TICKHILL,  a market -town  in  the  lower  divifion  of  the 
wapentake  of  StrafFord-and-Tickhill,  in  the  Weft  Riding 
of  the  county  of  York,  England;  is  4 miles  W.  from 
Bawtry,  7 miles  S.  from  Doncafter,  and  154  miles  N.  hy 
W.  from  London.  The  houfes  are  placed  in  a valley,  and 
cover  a large  fpace  of  ground.  Some  of  them  are  of  brick, 
and  others  of  Hone  : a few  of  them  are  refpedable,  but  the 
more  numerous  have  only  a mean  appearance.  A marki^t 
is  held  on  Fridays,  but  is  nearly  fallen  into  difufe.  A fair 
is  kept  annually  for  horfes,  horned  cattle,  and  flieep.  The 
population  return  of  the  year  1811,  ftates  that  Tickhill 
contained  1308  inhabitants,  who  occupied  279  houfes.  The 
objefts  moft  worthy  of  attention  are  the  church,  and  the  re- 
mains of  an  ancient  caftle.  The  former  is  a fpacious  edifice, 
with  a lofty  and  beautiful  tower,  and  from  its  architedure 
feems  to  have  been  built  in  the  reign  of  Henry  HI.  The 
caftle,  of  which  nothing  now  remains  but  the  lofty  mound 
on  which  the  keep  formerly  ftood,  with  a ditch  and  part 
of  the  walls  furrounding  the  fortrefs,  is  fituated  on  the  fouth 
fide  of  the  town.  An  ancient  gateway,  forming  the  en- 
trance on  the  weftern  fide,  is  the  moft  curious  part  of  the 
ruins.  Part  of  thefe,  with  modern  repairs  and  additions,  is 
the  feat  of  the  honourable  Frederick  Lumley.  A great 
part  of  the  ground  within  the  walls  is  converted  into  gardens 
and  Ihrubberies.  The  fteep  declivity  of  the  mound  is 
formed  into  winding  walks,  leading  by  a gentle  afcent  to 
the  fummit. 

The  hiftory  of  Tickhill  prior  to  the  Norman  conqueft  is 
wholly  unknown.  It  appears  to  have  been  one  of  the  forty- 
nine  manors  given  by  the  Conqueror  to  Roger  de  Bufli,  who 
probably  ereded  and  refided  in  the  caftle.  It  was  after- 
wards fuccefiively  held  .by  feveral  noblemen,  till  Richard  II. 
gave  it  to  his  uncle,  John  of  Gaunt,  duke  of  Lancafter, 
from  whom  it  paffed  to  the  crown  by  the  fucceflion  of 
Henry  IV.  In  the  year  1644  caftle  was  regarded  as  a 
very  Itrong  fortrefs,  and  was  garrifoned  for  Charles  I.  ; but 
being  furrendered  to  the  parliament,  an  order  was  ilTued  that 
it  Ihould  be  difmantled  and  rendered  untenable.  The  cir- 
cular keep  was  in  confequence  demolilhed,  but  the  founda- 
tions may  ftill  be  traced  by  opening  the  ground.  A royal 
free  chapel  or  collegiate  church  was  founded  in  the  caftle  by 
queen  Eleanor,  wife  of  Henry  II.  It  was  given  by  king 
John  to  the  prebends  of  the  cathedral  church  of  Rouen  in 
Normandy.  It  was  afterwards  granted  to  the  prior  and 
convent  of  Lenton,  Nottinghamfliire  ; and  in  1504  to  the 
abbot  and  convent  of  St.  Peter,  Weftminfter.  After 
the  difl'olution  it  was  given  by  Edward  VI.  to  Francis,  earl 
of  Shrewlbury. 

About  two  miles  and  a half  from  Tickhill  is  Sandbeck, 
the  feat  of  _ the  earl  of  Scarborough.  The  manfion,  built 
by  the  late  earl,  is  a large  and  commodious  edifice,  feated  in 
a fpacious  park,  which  abounds  with  foreft  trees  ; and  is 
adorned  with  an  extenfive  lake.  Near  the  weftern  verge  of 
the  park,  are  the  venerable  and  piAurefque  ruins  of  Roche 
abbey,  which  was  founded  in  the  year  1 147,  for  monks  of 
the  Ciftercian  order.  Here  is  a famous  quarry,  from  which 
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die  ftone  for  building  tlie  abbey,  and  for  many  other  public 
edifices,  was  obtained. 

About  live  miles  nearly  S.  from  Tickhill  is  Walding 
Well,  the  feat  of  fir  Thomas  White,  bart.  The  houfe  is  a 
modern  edifice,  fituated  in  a well-wooded  park  of  confider- 
able  extent,  and  Hands  partly  in  Yorklhire  and  partly  in 
Nottinghamlhire ; a fmall  rivulet,  which  runs  under  a part 
of  the  out -buildings,  forming  the  boundary  between  the 
two  counties.  In  the  park  was  formerly  a priory  of  nuns, 
called  St.  Mary  in  the  Park,  founded  by  Ralph  de  Cheurol- 
court.  This  religious  houfe  appears  to  have  Hood  within 
the  limits  of  Nottinghamlhire. — Beauties  of  England  and 
Wales,  vol.  xvi.  Yorklhire  ; by  J.  Bigland. 

TICKING,  or  Tiching,  in  Hujbandry,  denotes  the 
aft  of  fetting  up  turfs  in  fuch  a manner  as  that  they  may 
be  dried  by  the  fun,  and  fit  for  being  burnt  into  alhes  on 
the  land. 

TICKLE  Harbour,  in  Geography,  a harbour  on  the  E. 
coaft  of  Newfoundland. 

Tickle  me  Quickly,  a bay  on  the  coaft  of  Darien,  near  the 
Samballas. 

TICKLISH,  in  the  Manege.  A horfe  is  faid  to  be 
ticklilh  that  is  too  tender  upon  the  fpur,  and  too  fenfible, 
that  does  not  freely  fly  the  fpurs,  but  in  fome  meafiire 
refills  them,  throwing  himfelf  up  when  they  come  near  and 
prick  his  llcin.  A ticklilh  horfe  has  fomewhat  of  the 
ramingues,  i.  e.  the  kickers  againft  the  fpurs  ; but  with  this 
difference,  that  the  latter  put  back,  leap,  and  kick,  and  yerk 
out  behind,  in  difobeying  the  fpurs ; whereas  a ticklilh 
horfe  only  refills  for  fome  time,  and  afterwards  obeys,  and 
goes  much  better,  through  the  fear  of  a vigorous  ham,  when 
he  finds  the  horfeman  ftretch  his  leg,  than  he  does  upon 
being  aftually  pricked. 

TICKSAH,  in  Geography,  a river  of  America,  in  the 
Millilfippi  territory,  which  nfes  lo  miles  N.E.  of  the  forks 
of  the  Amite,  and  when  it  enters  Weft  Florida,  is  a creek 
of  trivial  fize  ; it  then  becomes  gradually  augmented  by 
i feveral  creeks,  and  after  a S.  courfe  of  50  miles,,  falls  into  lake 
Maurepas,  4 miles  N.E.  of  the  mouth  of  Amite.  Three  miles 
above  its  mouth  the  Tickfah  receives  from  the  E.  the  united 
llreams  of  the  Notalbany  and  Pontchatoola,  upon  the  latter 
of  which  Hands  Springfield,  on  the  road  from  Madifonville 
to  Natchez.  Springfield  is  one  of  the  landing  places  of 
travellers,  who  pafs  in  fchooners  from  New  Orleans  to 
Natchez.  The  above-mentioned  Amite  rifes  within  the 
Milfiffipi  territory,  about  20  miles  N.  of  the  town  of 
Liberty,  in  Amite  county.  The  two  llreams  that  confti- 
tute  the  Amite,  remain  feparate  in  their  courfe  through  the 
Mifliflipi  territory,  but  unite  immediately  on  entering  Weft 
Florida,  and  then  it  joins  the  Iberville,  and  falls  after  a whole 
courfe  of  100  miles  into  the  lake  Maurepas.  Below  the 
junftion  of  Amite  and  Iberville,  the  united  llreams  form 
a fine  navigable  river,  admitting  veftels  of  fix  feet  draught. 

TICKSEED  Sun-flower.  See  Coreopsis,  and  Sun- 
flower. 

TICOLEA,  in  Geography,  a town  of  Hindooftan,  in 
Bahar  ; 7 miles  N.  of  Bettiah.  N.  lat.  26°  55'.  E.  long. 
84°  38'. 

TICOLOOSA,  a town  of  the  United  States  of  America, 
in  Tennell'ee  ; 38  miles  S.  of  Knoxville. 

TICONDEROGA,  a townlhip  of  Elfex  county,  in 
the  Hate  of  New  York,  erefted  in  1804.  It  is  bounded  N. 
by  Crown  Point,  E.  on  lake  Champlain,  S.  by  Waftiington 
county,  W.  by  Scroon,  and  includes  the  N.  end  of  lake 
George.  Mount  Defiance  is  in  the  S.  part  of  this  town- 
lhip. In  1810  it  had  about  two  hundred  families,  and 
thirty-five  fenatorial  eleftors ; feven  faw-mills,  three  grain- 


mills,  three  forges,  three  carding-engines,  and  fome  other 
machines,  and  three  fchool-houies.  Hei-e  is  alfo  a broom 
machine,  in  which,  by  means  of  machinery  moved  with  water, 
one  man  makes  a hundred  brooms  a day.  The  inhabitants 
are  moftly  farmers. 

In  this  townlhip  Hands  the  fortrefs  of  Ticonderoga,  now 
a heap  of  ruins.  It  was  built  by  the  French  in  1756,  on 
a point  of  land  formed  by  the  junftion  of  lake  George 
creek  with  lake  Champlain,  in  N.  lat.  43°  50',  and  34'  E. 
long,  from  New  York.  It  was,  both  by  nature  and  art,  a 
place  of  great  ftrength.  On  three  fides  it  is  furrounded  by 
water,  and  about  half  the  other  fide  is  occupied  by  a deep 
fwamp,  and  the  line  of  defence  was  completed  by  the 
French  with  the  ereftion  of  a breaft-work  nine  feet  high, 
on  the  only  alTailable  ground.  In  1758,  general  Abercrombie 
with  the  Britilh  army  unfuccefsfully  aflailed  this  fortrefs, 
and  with  the  lofs,  as  it  is  faid,  of  1941  men  ; but  in  July  of 
the  following  year  it  was  furrendered  to  general  Amherft. 
It  was  the  firft  fortrefs  carried  by  the  arms  of  America,  in 
their  contell  for  independence  ; being  taken  by  furprife  by 
general  Allen,  May  10,  1775,  and  retained  till  July  1777, 
when  it  w^s  evacuated  at  the  approach  of  general  Burgoyne 
with  the  Britilh  army.  This  fort  is  never  likely  to  be  re- 
built ; for  the  fituation  is  very  infecurc,  being  commanded 
by  the  lofty  hill  called  Mount  Defiance.  Mount  Independ- 
ence lies  on  the  E.  fide  of  the  lake,  about  two  miles  S.E.  of 
the  fort,  between  which  two  places  there  is  a well-regulated 
ferry.  The  population  of  the  townlhip,  in  1810,  confifted 
of  985  perfons. 

TiCOO,  a town  on  the  W.  coaft  of  Sumatra,  near  the 
Line.  E.  long.  99°  21'. 

Ticoo  IJlands,  a duller  of  fmall  illands  near  the  W. 
coaft  of  Sumatra.  S.  lat.  0°  6'.  E.  long.  99°  13'. 

TICORANTE,  a town  of  the  illand  of  Tenerifie. 

TICOREA,  in  Botany,  a name  of  Aublet’s.  See 
OZOPHYLLUM. 

TJCOS,  in  Geography,  a fmall  illand  in  the  Pacific 
ocean,  near  the  E.  coaft  of  the  illand  of  Lu^on.  N.  lat. 
14°  10'.  E.  long.  124°. 

TICOUL  Hotun,  a town  of  Corea;  450  miles  E.N.E. 
of  Peking. 

TICOUR,  a town  of  France,  in  the  department  of  tire 
Mofelle ; 6 miles  N.W.  of  Morhange. 

TICSAN,  a town  of  Peru,  in  the  jurifdiftion  of 
Cueu9a. 

TICUARIN,  the  name  of  the  illand  of  Goa,  before  the 
city  was  built. 

TICUNAS,  Poifon  of,  is  an  aftive  poifon  prepared  by 
the  native  Indians,  on  the  borders  of  the  river  of  the  Ama- 
zons, in  three  or  four  degrees  of  fouth  latitude,  which, 
together  with  that  of  Lamas,  Pevas,  and  Yameos,  is  ex- 
trafted  by  fire  from  plants,  called  by  the  French  lianes, 
and  , ufed  in  poifoning  their  arrows.  See  an  account  of 
the  nature  and  effefts  of  thefe  poifons  by  M.  Herilfant, 
in  Pliil.  Tranf.  vol.  xlvii.  art.  12.  and  by  M.  Fontana, 
in  Phil.  Tranf.  vol.  Ixx.  part  i.  Append,  art.  2.  ; and 
alfo  Fontana  fur  les  Poifons,  &c.  Florence,  4to.  See  alfo 
Poison. 

TIDE,  or  Tidi,  in  Geography,  a river  of  England, 
which  palfes  by  St.  Germains,  and  runs  into  the  Hamoaze 
below  Saltalli. 

Tide,  tlie  fame  with  time,  or  feafon.  The  word  is 
originally  Saxon,  tid ; which  fignifies  the  fame. 

Tide,  among  Miners,  denotes  the  fpace  of  twelve 
hours. 

Tide,  Shrove.  See  Shrove. 

Twelfth.  See  T WEi/FTJi. 
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Tide,  Whitfm.  See  Whitsuk-TijV.?. 

TIDES,  two  periodical  motions  of  the  waters  of  the  fea  ; 
called  alfo  the  Jlux  and  rejlux,  or  the  ehb  and  fioiv. 

When  the  motion  of  the  water  is  againft  the  wind,  it  is 
called  a nu'md’ward-t'tde  : when  wind  and  tide  go  in  the  fame 
direftion,  leeward-tide  : when  it  runs  very  ftrong,  it  is  called 
a tide-gate. 

To  tide  it  over  or  up  into  anyplace,  is  to  go  in  with  the  tide, 
either  ebb  or  flood,  as  long  as  that  lafts  ; then  to  flay  at 
anchor  all  the  time  of  contrary  tide ; and  thus  to  fet  in 
again  with  the  return  of  the  next  tide. 

It  is  faid  to  Jlow-tide  and  half-tide,  allowing  fix  hours  to 
a tide,  when  the  tide  runs  three  hours  in  the  offing  longer 
than  it  does  by  the  ffiore  ; but,  by  longer,  they  do  not 
mean  its  rimning  more  hours  ; but  that,  if  it  be  high 
w'ater  a-fliore  at  twelve,  it  will  not  be  fo  in  the  offing  till 
three.  An  hour  and  a half  longer  make  tide  and  quarter- 
tide,  three -fourths  of  an  hour  longer  make  tide  and  half- 
quarter tide,  &c. 

When  the  moon  is  in  the  firft  and  third  quarter,  /.  e. 
when  ffie  is  new  and  full,  the  tides  are  high  and  fwift,  and 
are  called  fpring-tides : when  fhe  is  in  the  fecond  and  laft 
quarter,  the  tides  are  lower  and  flower,  and  called  neap- 
tides. 

Tides,  Phenomena  of  the.  The  fea  is  obferved  to  flow, 
for  certain  hours,  from  fouth  towards  north  ; in  which  mo- 
tion, or  flux,  which  lafts  about  fix  hours,  the  fea  gradually 
fwells : fo  that,  entering  the  mouths  of  rivers,  it  drives 
back  the  river-waters  toward  their  heads,  or  fprings. 

After  a continual  flux  of  fix  hours,  the  fea  feems  to  reft 
for  about  a quarter  of  an  hour ; after  which  it  begins  to 
ebb  or  retire  back  again  from  north  to  fouth,  for  fix  hours 
more  ; in  which  time,  the  water  finking,  the  rivers  refume 
their  natural  courfe.  Then,  after  a teeming  paufe  of  a 
quarter  of  an  hour,  the  fea  again  begins  to  flow,  as  before  ; 
and  thus  alternately. 

Thus  does  the  fea  ebb  twice  a day,  and  flow  as  often  ; 
but  not  in  the  fame  hours.  The  period  of  a flux  and  re- 
flux is  12  hours  50^  minutes  ; fo  that  the  tides  return 
later  and  later  each  day  by  50^  minutes,  which  is  the  ex- 
cels of  a lunar  day  above  a folar  one,  fince  285  lunar  days 
are  nearly  equal  29^  folar  ones.  So  that  the  lea  flows  as 
often  as  the  moon  pafles  the  meridian,  both  the  arc  above, 
and  that  below  the  horizon  ; and  ebbs  as  often  as  (he  paffes 
the  horizon,  both  the  eaftern  and  weftern  point  of  it. 

This  farther  agreement  we  obferve  between  the  moon 
and  the  fea,  that  the  tides,  though  conftant,  are  not  equal ; 
but  are  greateft,  when  the  moon  is  in  conjumftion  or  op- 
pofition  to  the  fun,  or  at  the  time  of  new  and  full  moon  ; 
and  leaft,  when  in  quadrature  to  it.  This  increafe  and  di- 
minution conftitute  the  fpring  and  neap  tides : the  augmenta- 
tion becomes  alfo  ftiU  more  obfervable  when  the  moon  is  in 
its  perigee,  or  neareft  the  earth.  The  loweft  as  well  as  the 
fiigheft  water  is  at  the  time  of  the  fpring-tides : the  neap- 
tides  neither  rife  fo  high  nor  fall  fo  low. 

Laftly,  thofe  tides  are  the  greateft,  which  happen  in  the 
new  and  full  moon,  and  the  time  of  the  equinoxes,  while 
the  moon  is  in  its  perigee.  Thefe  tides  are  often  ftill  more 
increafed  by  the  equinoftial  winds,  which  are  fometimes  fo 
powerful  as  to  produce  a greater  tide  before  or  after  the 
equinox  than  that  which  happens  in  the  ufual  courfe,  at  the 
time  of  the  equinox  itfelf. 

Add,  that  the  fame  things  are  obferved  throughout  moft 
of  the  coafts  of  Europe  ; only  that  the  tides  are  fo  much 
the  lefs,  and  happen  the  later,  as  the  coafts  are  the  more 
northerly. 

Thefe  phenomena  of  the  tides  are  admirably  accounted 


for,  from  the  principle  of  gravitation.  All  we  require  to 
their  folution  is,  that  the  earth  and  moon,  and  every  particle 
of  them,  mutually  gravitate  towards  each  other  : the  rea- 
fonablenefs  of  which  alTumption,  fee  under  the  article 
Gravity. 

Indeed  the  fagacious  Kepler,  long  ago,  conjedfured  this  to 
be  the  caufe  of  the  tides  : “ If,”  fays  he,  “ the  earth  ceafed 
to  attraft  its  waters  towards  itfelf,  all  the  water  in  the 
ocean  would  rife  and  flow  into  the  moon  : the  fphere  of  the 
moon’s  attraiftion  extends  to  our  earth,  and  draws  up  the 
water.”  Thus  thought  Kepler,  in  his  Introd.  ad  Theor. 
Mart.  This  furmife,  for  it  was  then  no  more,  is  now- 
abundantly  verified  in  the  followfing  theory,  firft  amply  de- 
duced by  Dr.  Halley  from  the  New'tonian  principles. 

However,  we  may  obferve  wfith  M.  de  la  Lande  (Aftro- 
nomie,  vol.  iv.  Paris,  1781.)  that  feveral  of  the  ancients, 
and  among  others,  Pliny,  Ptolemy,  and  Macrobius,  w'ere 
acquainted  with  the  influence  of  the  fun  and  moon  upon 
the  tides.  And  Pliny  fays  exprefsly,  that  the  caufe  of 
the  ebb  and  flow  is  in  the  fun,  which  attrafts  the  waters  of 
the  ocean  ; and  adds,  that  the  waters  rife  in  proportion  to 
the  proximity  of  the  moon  to  the  earth. 

. Tides,  Theory  of  the — i.  It  is  obvious,  that  if  the  earth 
were  entirely  fluid,  and  quiefcent,  its  particles,  by  their 
mutual  gravity  towards  each  other,  would  form  themfelves 
into  the  figure  of  an  exaft  fphere. 

Suppofe,  then,  that  fome  power  afts  on  all  the  particles 
of  this  earth  with  an  equal  force,  and  in  parallel  direftions, 
the  whole  mafs  will  be  moved  by  fuch  a power,  but  its 
figure  will  fuffer  no  alteration  by  it ; becaufe  all  the  par- 
ticles, being  equally  moved  by  this  power  in  parallel  lines, 
they  will  ftill  keep  the  fame  fituation  with  refpeft  to  each 
other,  and  ftill  form  a fphere,  whofe  centre  will  have  the 
fame  motion  as  each  particle.  Upon  this  fuppofition,  if  the 
motion  of  the  earth  round  the  common  centre  of  gravity 
of  the  earth  and  moon  were  deftroyed,  and  the  earth  were 
left  to  the  influence  of  its  gravitation  toward  the  moon, 
the  earth  falling  toward  the  moon  would  ftill  retain  its 
fpherical  figure  ; all  the  parts  being  equally  carried  on,  and 
retaining  therefore  the  fame  fituation  with  refpeft  to  each 
other.  But  the  effefls  of  the  moon’s  aftion,  as  well  as  the 
aftion  itfelf,  on  different  parts  of  the  earth,  are  unequal, 
at  all  places  within  the  angular  diftance  of  79§°  from  the 
line  paffing  through  the  attrafting  body,  either  in  the 
nearer  or  in^the  remoter  hemifphere : thofe  parts,  by  the 
general  law  of  gravity,  being  moft  attrafted  which  are 
neareft  the  moon,  and  thofe  being  leaft  attrafted  which  are 
fartheft  from  the  moon  ; while  the  parts  that  aie  at  a middle 
diftance,  are  attrafted  by  a mean  degree  of  force  ; befides, 
all  the  parts  are  not  afted  on  in  parallel  lines,  but  in  lines 
direfted  towards  the  centre  of  the  moon ; and  on  thefe 
accounts  the  fpherical  figure  of  the  earth  muft  fuffer  fome 
change  from  the  moon’s  aftion. 

Suppofing  the  earth  to  fall  towards  the  moon,  and  ab- 
ftrafting  from  the  mutual  gravitation  of  its  parts  towards 
each  other,  and  alfo  from  their  cohefion  ; it  will  eafiiy  ap- 
pear, that  the  parts  neareft  the  moon  would  fall  with  the 
fwifteft  motion,  being  moft  attrafted,  and  that  they  would 
leave  the  centre  or  gre-ater  bulk  of  the  earth  behind  them 
in  their  fall,  while  the  more  remote  parts  would  fall  with 
the  floweft  motion,  being  lefs  attrafted  than  the  reft,  and 
be  left  a little  behind  the  bulk  of  the  earth,  fo  as  to  be 
found  at  a greater  diftance  from  the  centre  of  the  earth 
than  at  the  beginning  of  the  motion.  Whence  it  is  mani- 
feft,  that  the  earth  would  foon  lofe  its  fpherical  figure,  and 
form  itfelf  into  an  oblong  elliptic  fpheroid,  whofe  longcft 
diameter  would  point  at  the  centre  of  the  moon. 
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If  the  particles  of  the  .earth  did  not  gravitate  toward 
'each  other,  but  toward  the  moon  only,  the  diftances  be- 
twixt the  parts  of  the  earth  that  are  fuppofed  to  be  neareft 
the  moon,  and  the  central  parts,  would  continually  increafe, 
becaufe  of  their  greater  celerity  in  falling  ; and  the  diftance 
betwixt  the  central  parts,  and  the  parts  that  are  farthell 
from  the  moon,  would  increafe  continually  at  the  fame 
time  ; thefe  being  left  behind  by  the  centr^  parts,  which 
they  would  follow,  but  with  a lefs  velocity.  Thus  the 
figure  of  the  earth  would  become  more  and  more  oblong, 
that  diameter  of  it  which  pointed  toward  the  moon  conti- 
nually increafing. 

But  there  is  another  reafon  why  the  earth  would  foon 
affume  an  oblong  fpheroidal  form,  if  its  parts  were  allowed 
to  fall  freely  by  their  gravity  towards  the  moon’s  centre  ; 
for  the  lateral  parts  of  the  earth,  or  thofe  which  are  at  the 
diftance  of  a quarter  of  a circle  from  the  point  which  is 
direftly  below  the  moon,  and  the  central  parts  defcending 
with  equal  velocities  toward  the  fame  point,  viz.  the  centre 
of  the  moon,  in  approaching  to  it,  would  manifeftly  ap- 
proach, at  the  fame  time,  to  each  other  ; and  their  diftance 
becoming  lefs,  the  diameters  of  the  earth  pafling  through 
them  would  be  diminifticd,  fo  that  the  diameters  of  the 
earth  that  point  tow'ard  the  moon  would  increafe,  and  thofe 
, diameters  of  the  earth  that  are  perpendicular  to  the  line 
joining  the  centres  of  the  earth  and  moon,  would  decreafe 
at  the  fame  time,  and  render  the  figure  of  the  earth  ftill 
more  oblong  for  this  reafon. 

Let  us  now  allow  the  parts  of  the  earth  to  gravitate  to- 
wards its  centre  ; and,  as  this  gravitation  far  exceeds  the 
adlion  of  the  moon,  and  much  more  exceeds  the  differences 
of  her  actions  on  different  parts  of  the  earth,  the  effeft  re- 
fulting  from  the  inequalities  of  thefe  aCbions  of  the  moon, 
will  be  only  a fma'll  diminution  of  the  gravity  of  thofe  parts 
of  the  earth  which  it  endeavoured  in  the  former  fuppofition 
to  feparate  from  its  centre,  and  a fmall  addition  to  the 
gravity  of  thofe  parts  which  it  endeavoured  to  bring  nearer 
to  its  centre  ; that  is,  thofe  parts  of  the  eai'th  which  are 
iteareft  to  the  moon,  and  thofe  which  are  fartheft  from  her, 
will  have  their  gravity  toward  the  earth  fomewhat  abated  ; 
whereas  the  lateral  parts  will  have  their  gravity  increafed  ; 
fo  that  if  the  earth  be  fuppofed  fluid,  the  columns  from 
the  centre  to  the  neareft,  and  to  the  fartheft  parts  muft 
riff,  till,  by  their  greater  height,  they  be  able  to  balance 
the  other  columns,  whofe  gravity  is  either  not  fo  much 
diminifhed,  or  is  increafed  by  the  inequalities  of  the  aftion 
of  the  moon.  And  thus  the  figure  of  the  earth  muft  ftill 
be  an  oblong  fpheroid. 

Let  us  now  confider  the  earth,  inftead  of  falling  toward 
the  moon  by  its  gravity,  as  projedfed  in  any  direftion,  fo  as 
to  move  round  the  centre  of  gravity  of  the  earth  and 
moon  ; it  is  manifeft,  that  the  gravity  of  each  particle  to- 
ward the  moon  will  endeavour  to  bring  it  as  far  from  the 
tangent,  in  any  fmall  moment  of  time,  as  if  the  earth  were 
allowed  to  fall  freely  toward  the  moon  ; in  the  fame  man- 
ner as  any  projeftile,  at  our  earth,  falls  from  the  line  of 
projeftion  as  far  as  it  would  fall  by  its  gravity  in  the  per- 
pendicular in  the  fame  time.  Confequently  the  parts  of  the 
earth  neareft  to  the  moon  will  endeavour  to  fall  fartheft 
from  the  tangent,  and  thofe  fartheft  from  the  moon  will  en- 
deavour to  Lll  leaft  from  the  tangent,  of  all  parts  of  the 
earth  ; and  the  figure  of  the  earth,  therefore,  will  be  the 
fame  as  if  the  earth  fell  freely  toward  the  moon  ; that  is, 
the  earth  will  ftill  affeft  a fpheroidal  form,  having  its  longeft 
diameter  direftcd  toward  the  moon. 

In  order  to  underftand  this  theory,  it  muft  be  carefully 
confidered,  that  it  is  not  the  aftion  of  the  moon,  but  the 
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inequalities  in  that  aclion,  that  produce  any  variation  from 
the  fpherical  figure  ; and  that  if  this  a£lion  were  the  fame 
in  all  the  particles  as  in  the  central  parts,  and  operating  in 
the  fame  diredfion,  no  fuch  change  would  enfue. 

For  the  farther  illuftration  of  the  preceding  obfervations, 
we  muft  perceive  that  the  waters  at  Z { Plate  I.  Geography, 
Jig.  lo. ) on  the  fide  of  the  earth  ABCDEFGH,  next 
to  the  moon  M,  are  more  attradfed  than  the  central  parts 
of  the  earth,  O,  by  the  moon,  and  the  central  parts  are  more 
attradfed  by  her  than  the  waters  on  the  oppolite  fide  of  the 
earth  at  n ; and  therefore  the  diftance  between  the  earth’s 
centre  and  the  waters  on  its  furface,  under  and  oppofite  to 
the  moon,  will  be  increafed.  For  let  H,  O,  and  D be  three 
bodies,  all  equally  attradled  by  the  body  M,  and  they  will 
all  move  equally  fall  toward  it,  their  mutual  diftances  from 
each  other  continuing  the  fame.  If  the  attradlion  of  M i-s 
unequal,  then  that  body  which  is  moft  ftrongly  attradled 
will  move  fafteft,  and  this  will  increafe  its  diftance  from  the 
other  body.  Confequently,  by  the  law  of  gravitation,  M 
will  attradl  H more  ftrongly  than  it  does  O,  by  which  the 
diftance  between  H and  O will  be  increafed  ; and  a fpec- 
tator  in  O will  perceive  H rifing  higher  toward  Z.  In  like 
manner  O,  being  more  ftrongly  attradled  than  D,  will  move 
farther  toward  M than  D does ; and  therefore  the  diftance 
between  O and  D will  be  increafed ; and  a fpedlator  in  O, 
not  perceiving  his  own  motion,  will  fee  D receding  farther 
from  him  towards  n ; all  effedls  and  appearances  being  the 
fame,  whether  D recedes  from  O,  or  O from  D. 

Suppofe  now  there  is  a number  of  bodies,  as  A,  B,  C,  D, 
E,  F,  G,  H,  placed  round  O,  fo  as  to  form  a flexible  or 
fluid  ring  ; then,  as  the  whole  is  attradled  toward  M,  the 
parts  at  H and  D will  have  their  diftance  from  O increafed  ; 
whilft  the  parts  at  B and  F,  being  nearly  at  the  fame  dif- 
tance from  M as  O is,  will  not  recede  from  one  another  ; 
but  rather,  by  the  oblique  attradlion  of  M,  they  will  ap- 
proach nearer  to  O.  Hence  the  fluid  ring  will  form  itfelf 
into  an  eliipfe  ZIBLn  KFNZ,  whofe  longer  axis  n O Z 
produced,  will  pafs  through  M,  and  its  fhorter  axis,  B O F, 
will  terminate  in  B and  F.  Let  the  ring  be  filled  with  fluid 
particles,  fo  as  to  form  a fphere  round  O ; then,  as  the 
whole  moves  toward  M,  tlie  fluid  fphere,  being  lengthened 
at  Z and  n,  will  affume  an  oblong  or  oval  form.  If  M io 
the  moon,  O the  earth’s  centre,  ABCDEFGH  the  fea 
covering  the  earth’s  furface,  it  is  evident  that,  whilft  the 
earth  by  its  gravity  falls  tov/ards  the  moon,  the  water  di- 
redlly  below  her  at  K will  fwell,  and  gradually  rife  toward 
her  ; and  alfo  the  water  at  D will  recede  from  the  centre, 
(or,  flridlly  fpeaking,  the  centre  recedes  from  D,)  and  rife 
on  the  oppofite  fide  of  the  earth  ; whilft  the  water  at  B and 
F is  depreffed,  and  falls  below  the  former  level.  Hence, 
as  the  earth  turns  round  its  axis  from  the  moon  to  the 
moon  again  in  about  24|-  hours,  this  oval  of  water  muft  Ihift 
with  it  ; and  thus  there  will  be  two  tides  of  flood  and  two 
of  ebb  in  that  time. 

Some  perfons  have  found  a difficulty  in  conceiving  how, 
agreeably  to  the  principles  above  Hated,  the  earth  can  full 
towards  the  moon  by  the  power  of  gravity,  when  the  moon 
is  full,  or  in  oppofition  to  the  fun  ; fince  the  earth  revolves 
about  the  fun,  and  muft  continually  fall  towards  it ; and  if 
the  earth  is  conftantly  falling  towards  tlie  moon,  they  muft 
at  laft  come  together.  In  order  to  obviate  this  difficulty, 
it  has  been  fuggefted,  that  it  is  not  the  centre  of  the  earth 
that  defcribes  the  annual  orbit  round  the  fun,  but  the  com- 
mon centre  of  gravity  of  the  earth  and  moon,  the  diftance  of 
which  from  the  earth’s  centre,  dividing  240,000  miles,  the 
moon’s  diftance  from  the  earth,  by  40,  the  excefs  of  the 
earth’s  weight  above  that  of  the  moon,  is  6000  miles ; and 
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that  whilft  the  earth  is  moving  round  the  Inn,  it  alfo  de- 
fcribes  a circk  round  that  centre  of  gravity,  going  as  many 
times  round  it  in  one  revolution  about  the  fun  as  there  are 
lunations  or  courfes  of  the  moon  round  the  fun  in  a year  ; 
and  therefore  the  earth  is  conftantly  falling  towards  the 
moon  from  a tangent  to  the  circle  which  it  defcribes  round 
the  faid  common  centre  of  gravity.  Let  M {Jig.  ii.)  be 
the  moon,  T W part  of  the  moon’s  orbit,  and  C the  centre 
of  gravity  of  the  earth  and  moon  : whilft  the  moon  goes 
round  her  orbit,  the  centre  of  the  earth  defcribes  the  circle 
dg  e round  C,  to  which  circle  gak  tangent  ; and,  there- 
fore, when  the  moon  has  gone  from  M a little  beyond  W, 
the  earth  has  moved  from  g to  e,  and  in  that  time  has  fallen 
towards  the  moon,  from  the  tangent  at  a to  e,  and  fo  on 
round  the  whole  circle. 

From  the  above  reafoning  it  appears,  that  the  parts  of 
the  earth  diredtly  under  the  moon,  or  that  have  the  moon 
in  their  zenith,  and  alfo  thofe  in  the  nadir,  or  places  dia- 
rrietrically  oppoftte  to  each  other,  will  have  the  flood,  or 
higli.  water  at  the  fame  time. 

Moreover,  thofe  parts  of  the  earth,  where  the  moon  ap- 
pears in  the  horizon,  or  90°  diftant  from  the  zenith  and  nadir, 
will  have  the  ebbs,  or  loweft  waters. 

It  is  evident  that,  by  the  motion  of  the  earth  on  its  axis, 
the  moft  elevated  part  of  the  water  is  carried  beyond  the 
moon  in  the  direftion  of  the  rotation.  The  water  continues 
to  rife  after  it  has  pafled  diredlly  under  the  moon,  though 
the  immediate  aftion  of  the  moon  there  begins  to  decreafe, 
and  comes  not  to  its  greateft  elevation  till  it  has  got  half  a 
quadrant  farther.  It  continues  alfo  to  defcend  after  it  has 
pafled  at  90°  diftance  from  the  point  below  the  moon,  though 
the  force  which  the  moon  adds  to  its  gravity  begins  to  decreafe 
there.  For  ftill  the  aftion  of  the  moon  adds  to  its  gravity,  and 
makes  it  defcend  till  it  has  got  half  a quadrant  farther  ; the 
greateft  elevation,  therefore,  is  not  in  the  points  which  are  in  a 
line  with  the  centres  of  the  earth  and  moon,  but  about  half  a 
quadrant  to  the  eaft  of  thefe  points  in  the  diredlion  of  the 
motion  of  rotation.  Thus  in  open  feas,  where  the  water 
flows  freely,  the  moon,  M,  {Jig.  lo. ) is  generally  paft  the 
north  and  fouth  meridian,  as  at  p,  when  the  high  water  is 
at  Z and  at  n : the  reafon  of  which  is  plain,  becaufe  the 
moon  aifls  with  fome  foi-ce  after  fhe  has  paft  the  meridian, 
and  thereby  adds  to  the  libratory  or  waving  motion,  which 
the  water  acquired  when  flie  was  in  the  meridian  ; and,  there- 
fore, the  time  of  high  water  is  not  precifely  at  the  time  of  her 
coming  to  the  meridian,  but  forne  time  after. 

Befides,  the  tides  anfwer  not  always  to  the  fame  diftance 
of  the  moon  from  the  meridian  at  the  fame  places  ; but  are 
varioufly  affefted  by  the  adlion  of  the  fun,  which  brings  them 
on  fooner  when  the  moon  is  in  her  firft  and  third  quarters, 
and  keeps  them  back  later  when  Ihe  is  in  her  fecond  and 
fourth  ; becaufe,  in  the  former  cafe,  the  tide  raifed  by  the 
fun  alone,  would  be  earlier  than  the  tide  raifed  by  the  moon, 
and  in  the  latter  cafe  later. 

For  tlie  further  illuftration  of  the  principle  upon  which 
lunar  tides  depend,  we  fliall  fuppofe,  with  Dr.  Young,  that 
the  earth  were  wholly  fluid,  and  the  fame  part  of  its  furface 
were  always  turned  towards  the  moon  ; in  which  cafe,  the 
pole  of  the  fpheroid  being  immediately  under  the  moon,  the 
lunar  tide  would  remain  ftationary  ; the  greateft  elevation 
being  at  the  points  neareft  to  the  moon  and  fartheft  from 
her,  and  the  greateft  depreffion  in  the  circle  equally  diftant 
from  thefe  points  ; the  elevation,  however,  being  twice  as 
great  as  the  depreffion,  on  account  of  the  fmaller  furface  to 
which  it  is  confined.  The  actual  height  of  this  elevation 
would  probably  be  about  40  inches,  and  the  depreffion  20, 
making  together  a tide  of  five  feet.  If  alfo  the  w'aters  W'cre 
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capable  of  affinming  inft^ntly  fuch  a form  as  the  equilibrium 
would  require,  the  fummit  of  a fpheroid  equally  elevated 
w’ould  ftill  be  directed  towards  the  moon,  notwithftanding 
the  earth’s  rotation.  This  may  be  called  the  primitive  tide 
of  the  ocean  : but  on  account  of  the  perpetual  change  of 
place  which  is  required  for  the  accommodation  of  the  fur- 
face to  a fimilar  pofition  with  refpedl  to  the  moon,  as  the 
earth  revolves,  the  form  muft  be  materially  different  from 
that  of  fuch  a fpheroid  of  equilibrium.  The  force  employed 
in  producing  this  accommodation,  may  be  eftimated  by 
confidering  the  aftual  furface  of  the  fea  as  that  of  a wave 
moving  on  the  fpheroid  of  equilibrium,  and  producing  in  the 
water  a fufficient  velocity  to  preferve  the  aftual  form.  We 
may  deduce,  fays  Dr.  Young,  from  this  mode  of  confidering 
the  fubjeft,  a theory  of  the  tides  which  appears  to  be  more 
Ample  and  fatisfadlory  than  any  which  has  yet  been  publifli- 
ed  : and  by  comparing  the  tides  of  narrower  feas  and  lakes 
with  the  motions  of  pendulums  fufpended  on  vibrating  cen- 
tres, we  may  extend  the  theory  to  all  poffible  cafes. 

If  the  centre  of  a pendulum  be  made  to  vibrate,  the  vibra- 
tions of  the  pendulum  itfelf,  when  they  have  arrived  at  a ftate 
of  permanence,  will  be  performed  in  the  fame  time  with 
thofe  of  the  centre  ; but  the  motion  of  the  pendulum  will  be 
either  in  the  fame  direction  with  that  of  the  cenjfe,  or  in  a 
contrary  diredlion,  accordingly  as  the  time  of  this  forced 
vibration  is  longer  or  fliorter  than  that  of  the  natural  vibra- 
tion of  the  pendulum  ; and  in  the  fame  manner  it  may  be 
fhewn  that  the  tides,  either  of  an  open  ocean  or  of  a con- 
fined lake,  may  be  either  diredi  or  inverted  with  refpedl  to 
the  primitive  tide,  which  would  be  produced,  if  the  waters 
always  affumed  the  form  of  the  fpheroid  of  equilibrium,  ac- 
cording to  the  depth  of  the  ocean,  and  to  the  breadth  as  well 
as  the  depth  of  the  lake.  In  the  cafe  of  a direft  tide,  the 
time  of  the  paflage  of  the  luminary  over  the  meridian  muft 
coincide  with  that  of  high  water,  and  in  the  cafe  of  an  inverted 
tide  with  that  of  low  water. 

In  order  that  the  lunar  tides  of  an  open  ocean  may  be 
diredl,  or  fynchronous,  its  depth  muft  be  greater  than  13 
miles,  and  for  the  folar  tides  than  14.  The  lefs  the  depth 
exceeded  thefe  limits,  the  greater  the  tides  would  be,  and 
in  all  cafes  they  would  be  greater  than  the  primitive  tides. 
But  in  fa£I  the  height  of  the  tides  in  the  open  ocean  is 
always  far  fliort  of  that  which  would  be  produced  in  this 
manner ; it  is  therefore  improbable  that  the  tides  are  ever 
diredl  in  the  open  ocean,  and  that  the  depth  of  the  fea  is  fo 
great  as  13  miles. 

In  order  that  the  height  of  the  inverted  or  remote  lunar 
tides  may  be  five  feet,  or  equal  to  that  of  the  primitive  tides, 
the  depth  of  the  open  fea  muft  be  64  miles  ; and  if  the  height 
is  only  two  feet,  which  is  perhaps  not  far  from  the  truth,  the 
depth  muft  be  34  miles. 

The  tides  of  a lake  or  narrow  fea  differ  materially  from 
thofe  of  the  open  ocean,  fince  the  height  of  the  water 
fcarcely  undergoes  any  variation  in  the  middle  of  the  lake  ; 
it  muft  always  be  high  water  at  the  caftern  extremity  when 
it  is  low  water  at  the  weftern  : and  this  muft  happen  at  the 
time  when  the  places  of  high  and  low  water,  with  refpeift  to 
the  primitive  tides,  are  equally  diftant  from  the  middle  of 
the  lake. 

The  tides  may  be  diredf  in  a lake  100  fathoms  deep  and 
lefs  than  8°  wide ; but  if  it  be  much  wider,  they  muft  be 
inverted.  Suppofing  the  depth  a mile,  they  will  be  direft 
when  the  bi'eadth  is  lefs  than  25°;  but  if  a fea,  like  the 
Atlantic,  were  50  or  60  degrees  wide,  it  muft  be  at  leaft 
four  miles  deep,  in  order  that  the  time  of  high  water  might 
coincide  with  that  of  the  moon’s  fouthing. 

Hitherto  we  have  confidered  the  motion  of  the  water  as 
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free  from  all  refiftsKice  ; but  where  the  tides  are  direft,  they 
muft  be  retarded  by  the  effeft  of  a refiftance  of  any  kind  ; 
and  where  they  are  inverted,  they  muft  be  accelerated  ; a 
fmall  reftftance  producing,  in  both  cafes,  a confiderable 
difference  in  the  time  of  high  water. 

Where  a confiderable  tide  is  obferved  in  the  middle  of  a 
limited  portion  of  the  fea,  it  muft  be  derived  from  the  effedl 
of  the  elevation  or  depreffion  of  the  ocean  in  its  neighbour- 
hood ; and  fuch  derivative  tides  are  probably  combined 
in  almoft  all  cafes  with  the  ofcillations  belonging  to  each 
particular  branch  of  the  fea. 

Lunar  tides,  the  rife  and  progrefs  of  which  are  fcientifi- 
cally  traced  by  Dr.  Young,  are  fubjeft,  independently  of  the 
influence  of  the  fun,  to  a variety  of  modifications,  fome  of 
which  we  fhall  fpecify  in  the  fequel  of  this  article. 

2.  We  have  hitherto  taken  notice  only  of  the  aftion  of 
the  moon  in  producing  tides  ; but  it  is  manifeft  that,  for 
the  fame  reafons,  the  inequality  of  the  fun’s  acfion  on  dif- 
ferent parts  of  the  earth  would  produce  a like  effeft,  and 
that  this  alone  would  caufe  a like  variation  from  the  exadl 
fpherical  figure  of  a fluid  earth.  So  that,  in  reality,  there 
are  two  tides  every  natural  day  from  the  adtion  of  the  fun, 
as  there  are  in  the  lunar  day  from  that  of  the  moon,  fubjeft 
to  the  fame  laws  ; and  the  lunar  tide,  as  w'e  have  obferved, 
is  fomewhat  changed  by  the  aclion  of  the  fun,  and  the 
change  varies  every  day  on  account  of  the  inequality  between 
the  natural  and  the  lunar  day.  Indeed,  the  effeft  of  the  fun 
in  producing  tides,  becaufe  of  his  immenfe  diftance,  muft  be 
confiderably  lefs  than  that  of  the  moon,  though  tlie  gravity 
toward  the  fun  be  much  greater,  the  folar  tide  being,  as 
Dr.  Young  ftates  it,  only  about  two-fifths  of  the  lunar. 
For  it  is  not  the  adtion  of  the  fun  or  that  of  the  moon,  but 
the  inequalities  in  the  adlions  of  each,  which  have  any  effedt. 
The  fun’s  diftance  is  fo  great,  that  the  diameter  of  the  earth 
is  as  a point  compared  to  it,  and  the  difference  between  the 
adfion  of  the  fun  on  the  neareft,  and  that  on  the  fartheft 
parts,  becomes,  on  this  account,  vaftly  lefs  than  it  would  be 
if  the  fun  were  as  near  as  the  moon. 

However,  the  immenfe  bulk  of  the  fun  makes  the  effedf 
ftill  fenfible,  even  at  fo  great  a diftance  ; and,  therefore, 
though  the  adtion  of  the  moon  has  the  greateft  fhare  in  pro- 
ducing the  tides,  the  adlion  of  the  fun  adds  fenfibly  to  it 
when  they  confpire  together,  as  in  the  change  and  full  of 
the  moon,  when  they  are  nearly  in  the  fame  line  with  the 
centre  of  the  earth,  and  therefore  unite  their  forces.  Thus, 
in  conjunddion,  or  when  the  fun  and  moon  are  on  the  fame 
fide  of  the  earth,  they  both  confpire  to  raife  the  water  in 
the  zenith,  and  confequently  in  the  nadir  ; and  when  they 
are  in  oppofition,  that  is,  when  the  earth  is  between  them, 
whilft  one  makes  high  water  in  the  zenith  and  nadir,  the 
other  does  the  fame  in  the  nadir  and  zenith.  Confequently, 
in  the  fyzygies,  or  at  new  and  full  moon,  the  tides  are  the 
greateft,  and  are  what  we  call  the  fpring-tidcs.  Moreover, 
the  addion  of  the  fun  diminilhes  the  effedd  of  the  moon’s 
addion  in  the  firft  and  laid  quarters,  becaufe  the  one  raifes  the 
water  in  that  cafe  where  the  other  depreffes  it  ; and  there- 
fore, in  the  quadratures  the  tides  are  the  leaft,  and  arc  called 
map-tides. 

As  the  lunar  tide  is  much  larger  than  the  folar  tide,  the 
former  muft  always  determine  the  time  of  high  and  low  water, 
which,  in  the  fpring  and  neap-tides,  remains  unaltered  hy  the 
effedd  of  the  fun  ; fo  tliat  in  the  neap-tides  the  addual  time  of 
low  water  is  that  of  the  folar  high  water  ; but  at  the  inter- 
mediate times,  the  lunar  high  water  is  more  or  lefs  accelerated 
or  retarded.  The  progrefs  of  this  alteration  may  eafily  be 
traced  by  means  of  a fimple  conftru'ddion.  If  We  rr.ake  a 


triangle,  of  which  two  of  the  fides  are  two  feet  and  five  feet 
in  length,  the  external  angle  which  they  form  being  equal 
to  twice  the  diftance  of  the  luminaries,  the  third  fide  will 
ftiew  precifely  the  magnitude  of  the  compound  tide,  and  the 
halves  of  the  two  angles  oppofite  to  the  firft  two  fides  the 
acceleration,  or  retardation,  of  the  times  of  high  water  be- 
longing to  the  feparate  tides  refpeddively.  Hence  it  appears 
that  the  greateft  deviation  of  the  joint  tide  from  the  lunar 
tide  amounts  to  ii°48'in  longitude,  and  the  time  corre- 
fponding  to  47  minutes,  fuppofing  the  proportion  of  the 
forces  to  remain  always  the  fame  ; but  in  fadd  the  forces  in- 
creafe  in  proportion  as  the  cubes  of  the  diftances  of  their 
refpeddive  luminaries  diminifti,  as  well  as  from  other  caufes ; 
and  in  order  to  determine  ' their  joint  effedds,  the  lengths  of 
the  fides  of  the  triangle  muft  be  varied  accordingly.  In 
fome  ports,  from  a combination  of  circumftances  in  the 
channel,  by  which  the  tides  reach  them,  or  in  the  feas,  b 
which  they  originate,  the  influence  of  the  fun  and  moon  may 
acquire  a proportion  fomewhat  different  from  that  which 
naturally  belongs  to  them  : thus  at  Breft,  the  influence  of 
the  moon  appears  to  be 'three  times  as  great  as  that  of  the 
fun  ; when  it  is  ufually  only  twice  and  a half  as  great. 

Sir  Ifaac  Newton  has  calculated  the  effedds  of  the  fun  and 
moon  refpeddively  upon  the  tides  from  their  attraddive 
powers.  Tlie  augmentation  of  the  gravity  of  the  lateral 
parts  of  the  earth,  produced  by  the  addion  of  the  fun,  is  a 
fimilar  effedd  to  an  augmentation,  eftimated  by  him  on 
another  occafion,  that  is  made  to  the  gravity  of  the  moon 
toward  the  earth  by  the  fame  addicn,  when  the  moon  is  in 
the  quarters  ; only  the  addition  made  to  the  gravity  of  the 
lateral  parts  is  about  times  lefs,  becaufe  their  diftance 
from  the  earth’s  centre  is  fo  many  times  lefs  than  the  diftance 
of  the  moon  from  it.  The  gravity  of  thofe  parts  of  the 
earth  that  are  direddly  beneath  the  fun,  and  of  thofe  oppofite 
to  it,  is  diminiflied  by  a double  quantity  of  what  is  added  to 
the  lateral  parts  ; and  as  the  diminution  of  gravity  of  the 
one,  and  augmentation  of  gravity  of  the  other,  confpire 
together  in  raifing  the  water  under  the  fun,  and  the  parts 
oppofite  to  it,  above  its  height  in  the  lateral  parts  ; the 
whole  force  that  pi-oduces  this  effedd  is  to  be  confidered 
as  triple  of  what  is  added  to  the  gravity  of  the  lateral 
parts  ; and  is  thence  found  to  be  to  the  gravity  of  the . 
particles  as  i to  12868200,  and  to  the  centrifugal  force  at 
the  equator  as  i to  44527.  The  elevation  of  the  waters 
by  this  force  is  confidered  by  Newton  as  an  effedd  fimilar 
to  the  elevation  of  the  equatorial  parts  above  the  polar 
parts  of  the  earth,  arifing  from  the  centrifugal  force  at  the 
equator  ; and,  being  44527  times  lefs,  is  found  to  be  i foot 
and  iiYo  inches,  Paris  meafure.  This  is  the  elevation 
arifing  from  the  addion  of  the  fun  upon  the  water. 

Mr.  Maclaurin  makes  this  elevation  to  be  i foot  i o -rV-crV-c- 
inches,  of  the  fame  meafure,  which  differs  from  the  above 
eftimate  by  the  4th  part  of  an  inch  ; and  the  greateft  ele- 
vation, when  the  fun  is  in  the  equinodlial,  i foot  i 
inclies. 

In  order  to  find  the  force  of  the  moon  upon  the  water, 
Newton  compares  the  fpring-tides,  at  the  mouth  of  the 
river  Avon,  below  Briftol,  with  the  neap-tides  there,  and 
finds  their  proportion  to  be  that  of  9 to  5 ; whence,  after 
feveral  neceffary  correddions,  he  concludes,  that  the  force 
of  tlie  moon  is  to  that  of  the  fun,  in  raifing  the  v/aters  of 
the  ocean,  as  4.4815  to  i ; fo  that  the  force  of  the  moon 
is  able,  of  itfelf,  to  produce  an  elevation  of  8 feet  and  7-,%- 
inches,  and  the  fun  and  moon  together  may  produce  an 
elevation  of  about  10  ^ feet,  in  their  mean  diftances  from 
the  earth,  and  an  elevation  of  about  12  feet,  when  the 
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moon  ii  neareil  the  earth.  The  height  to  which  the  water 
is  found  to  rife,  upon  coafts  of  the  open  and  deep  ocean,  is 
agreeable  enough  to  this  computation. 

Dr.  Horfley  ehimates  the  force  of  the  moon  to  that  of 
the  fun  as  5.0469  to  i.  Newton  Princip.  lib.  hi.  feft.  iii. 
prop.  36,  37,  apud  Newt.  Op.  Ed.  Horfley,  vol.  iii.  p.  104. 
See.  and  Macla-urin’s  Dilf.  de  Caufa  Phyfica  Fluxus  8c 
Refluxus  Maris,  apud  Phil.  Nat.  ?rinc.  Math.  Comment, 
le  Seur  8c  Jacquier,  tom.  iii.  p.  272. 

3.  It  muft  be  cbferved  that  the  fpring-tides  do  not 
l:appen  precifely  at  new  and  full  moon,  nor, the  neap-tides 
at  the  quarters,  but  a day  or  two  after,  (at  leaf!  two,  and 
commonly  three  tides  after,)  becaufe,  as  in  other  cafes,  fo 
in  this,  the  effeft  is  not  greateh  or  leaft  when  the  immediate 
influence  of  the  caufe  is  greateft  or  leail.  As,  e.  g.  the 
greatell  heat  is  not  on  the  folftitial  day,  when  the  immediate 
afrion  of  the  fun  is  greateft,  but  fome  time  after. 

Tiiat  this  may  be  more  clearly  underftood,  let  it  be  con- 
ftdered,  that  though  the  adtions  of  the  fun  and  moon  were 
to  ceafe  this  moment,  yet  the  tides  would  continue  to  have 
their  courfe  for  fome  time  ; for  the  water,  where  it  is  now 
higheft,  would  fubfide,  and  flow  down  on  the  parts  that  are 
lower,  till,  by  the  motion  of  defeent,  being  there  accumu- 
lated to  too  great  a height,  it  would  neceffarily  return  again 
to  its  firft  place,  though  in  a lefs  meafure,  being  retarded 
by  the  refiftance  arifing  from  the  attradlion  of  its  parts. 
Thus  it  would  for  fome  time  continue  in  an  agitation  like  to 
that  in  which  it  is  at  prefent.  The  waves  of  the  fea,  that 
continue  after  a ftorm  ceafes,  and  every  motion  alnioft  Of  a 
fluid,  may  illuftrate  this. 

d’he  refiftance  of  fluids,  in  general,  fays  Dr.  Young,  is 
as  the  fquare  of  the  velocity,  confequently  it  muft  be  much 
greater  for  the  lunar  than  for  the  folar  tide,  in  proportion 
to  the  magnitude  of  the  force  ; and  the  acceleration  of  the 
lunar  tide  produced  by  this  caufe  muft  be  greater  than  that 
of  the  folar  : hence  it  may  happen,  that  when  the  lunar  tide 
occvirs  two  or  three  hours  after  the  tranfit  of  the  moon,  the 
lolar  tide  may  be  three  or  four  hours  after  that  of  the  fun, 
fo  as  to  be  about  an  hour  later,  at  the  times  of  conjundlion 
and  oppofition,  and  the  tides  will  be  higheft  when  the  moon 
pafl'es  the  meridian  about  an  hour  after  the  fun  ; while  at 
ttic  precife  time  of  the  new  and  full  moon,  the  lunar  tide 
will  be  retarded  about  a quarter  of  an  hour  by  the  effeft  of 
the  folar  tide. 

4.  The  different  diftances  of  the  moon  from  the  earth 
produce  a fenfible  variation  in  the  tides.  When  the  moon 
approaches  the  earth,  her  aftion  on  every  part  increafes, 
and  the  differences  of  that  aftion  on  which  the  tides  depend, 
increafe.  For  her  aftion  increafes  as  the  fquares  of  the 
diftances  decreafe  ; and  though  the  differences  of  the  dif- 
tances themfelves  be  equal,  yet  there  is  a greater  difpropor- 
tion  betwixt  the  fquai'es  of  lefs,  than  the  fquares  of  greater 
quantities  ; e.  3 exceeds  2,  as  much  as  2 exceeds  i ; but 
the  fquare  of  2 is  quadruple  of  the  fquare  of  i,  whilft  the 
fquare  of  3 ( vi%.  9)  is  little  more  than  double  the  fquare 
of  2 (fiz.  4). 

■ Thus  it  appears,  that  by  the  moon’s  approach,  her  aftion 
on  the  neareft  parts  increafes  more  quickly  than  her  ac- 
tion on  the  remote  parts  ; and  the  tides,  therefore,  increafe 
. in  a higher  proportion  as  the  diftances  of  the  moon  decreafe. 
Sir  Ifaac  Newton  fliews,  that  the  tides  increafe  in  propor- 
tion as  the  cubes  of  the  diftances  decreafe,  fo  that  the  moon, 
at  half  her  prefent  diftance,  would  produce  a tide  eight  times 
greater. 

The  moon  deferibes  an  cllipfe  about  the  earfh,  and  in  her 
ucareft  diftanoe  produces  a tide  fenflbly  greater  than  at  her 
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greateft  diftance  from  the  eartli  ; and  hence  it  is,  that  twO' 
great  fpring-tides  never  fucceed  each  other  immediately  ; 
jfor  if  the  moon  be  at  her  neareft  diftance  from  the  earth 
at  the  change,  (he  muft  be  at  her  greateft  diftance  at  the 
full,  having,  in  the  intervening  time,  finifhed  half  a revolu- 
tion ; and,  therefore,  the  fpring-tide  then  will  be  much  left 
than  the  tide  at  the  change  w^as  : and  for  the  fame  reafoi:, 
if  a greatj  fpring-tide  happens  at  the  time  of  full  moon,  the 
tide  at  the  enfuing  change  will  be  lefs, 

5.  The  fpring-tides  are  greateft  aboirt  the  time  of  the 
equinoxes,  i.  e.  about  the  latter  end  of  March  and  Sep- 
tember, and  leaft  about  the  time  of  the  folftices,  i.  e.  to- 
ward the  end  of  June  and  December  ; and  the  neap-tides 
are  leaft  at  the  equinoxes  hnd  greateft  at  the  folftices  ; fo 
that  the  difference  betwixt  the  fpring  and  the  neap-tides  is 
much  Isfs  confiderable  at  the  folftitial  than  at  the  equinoc- 
tial feafons.  In  order  to  illuftrate  and  evince  the  truth  of 
this  obfervation,  it  is  manifeft,  that  if  either  the  fun  or  moon 
were  in  the  pole,  they  could  have  no  effect  on  the  tides,  for 
their  adtion  would  raife  all  the  water  at  the  equator  to  the 
fame  height,  and  any  place  of  the  earth,  in  deferibing  its 
parallel  to  the  equator,  would  not  meet,  in  its  courfe,  with 
any  part  of  the  water  more  elevated  than  another,  fo  that 
there  could  be  no  tide  in  any  place. 

The  effedi  of  the  fun  or  moon  is  greateft  when  in  the 
equinodtial ; for  then  the  axis  of  the  fpheroidal  figure, 
arifing  from  their  adlion,  moves  in  the  greateft  circle,  and 
the  water  is  put  into  the  greateft  agitation  ; and  hence  it  is 
that  the  fpring-tides  produced,  when  the  fun  and  moon  are 
both  in  the  equinodtial,  are  the  g'reateft  of  any,  and  the 
neap-tides  are  the  leaft  of  any,  about  that  time. 

But  the  tides  produced  when  the  fun  is  in  either  of  the 
tropics,  and  the  moon  in  either  of  her  quarters,  are  gieater 
than  thofe  produced  when  the  fun  is  in  the  equinodlial,  and 
the  moon  in  her  quai'ters,  becaufe,  in  the  firft  cafe,  the  moon 
is  in  the  equinodlial,  and  in  the  latter  cafe,  the  moon  is  in 
one  of  die  tropics  ; and  the  tide  depends  more  on  the  adlion 
of  the  moon  than  that  of  the  fun,  and  is,  therefore,  greateft 
when  the  moon’s  addon  is  greateft. 

However,  it  is  neceffary  to  obferve,  6.  That,  becaufe 
the  fun  is  nearer  the  earth  in  winter  than  in  fummer,  f.  e. 
in  February  and  Odiober  than  in  March  and  September, 
the  greateft  fpring-tides  are  after  the  autumnal,  and  before 
the  vernal  equinox. 

7.  Since  the  greateft  of  the  two  tides  happening  in  every 
diurnal  • revolution  of  the  moon,  or  lunar  day,  i.  e.  about 
24I1  ^Qin^  jg  which  the  moon  is  neareft  the  zenith,  qr 

nadir  ; for  this  reafon,  while  the  fun  is  in  the  northern  figns, 
the  greater  of  the  two  diurnal  tides  in  our  climates,  Is  that 
arifing  from  the  moon  above  the  horizon  : when  the  fun  is 
in  the  loiithern  figns,  the  greateft  is  that  arifing  from  the 
moon  below  the  iiorizon. 

In  proof  of  this  obfervation,  let  it  be  confidered,  that 
when  the  moon  declines  from  the  equator  toward  either 
pole,  one  of  the  greateft  elevations  of  the  water  follows 
the  moon,  and  deferibes  nearly  the  parallel  on  the  earth’s 
furface  which  is  under  that  which  the  moon,  on  account  of 
the  diurnal  motion,  feems  to  deferibe  ; and  the  oppofite 
greateft  elevation,  being  antipodal  to  that,  muft  deferibe  a 
parallel  as  far  on  the  other  fide  of  the  equator  ; fo  that 
while  the  one  moves  on  tlie  north  fide  of  the  equator,  the 
other  moves  on  the  fouth  fide  of  it,  at  the  fame  diftance. 
Now  the  greateft  elevation  which  moves  on  tlie  fame  fide  of 
the  equator,  with  any  place,  will  come  nearer  to  it  than  the 
oppofite  elevation,  which  moves  i.i  a parallel  on  the  other 
fide  of  the  equator  ; and,  therefore,  if  a place  is  on  the  fame 
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fide  of  the  equator  with  the  moou,  the  day -tide,  or  that  which 
is  produced  while  the  moon  is  above  the  horizon  of  the 
place,  will  exceed  the  night-tide,  or  that  which  is  produced 
while  the  moon  is  under  the  horizon  of  the  place.  It  is  the 
contrary  if  the  moon  is  on  one  fide,  and  the  place  on  the 
other  fide  of  the  equator ; for  then  the  elevation  which  is 
oppofite  to  the  moon,  moves  on  the  fame  fide  of  the  equator 
with  the  place,  and,  therefore,  will  come  nearer  to  it 
than  the  other  elevation.  The  difference  will  be  greatell 
when  the  fun  and  moon  both  defcribe  the  tropics  ; becaufe 
the  two  elevations  in  that  cafe  defcribe  the  oppofite  tropics, 
which  are  the  fartheft  from  each  other  of  any  two  parallel 
circles  they  can  defcribe.  Thus  it  is  found,  by  obfervation, 
that  the  evening  tides  in  the  fummer  exceed  the  morning 
tides,  and  the  morning  tides  in  winter  exceed  the  evening 
tides.  The  difference  is  found  at  Briftol  to  amount  to 
fifteen  inches,  and  at  Plymouth  to  one  foot.  It  would  be 
ftil!  greater,  but  that  a fluid  always  retains  an  impreffed 
motion  for  fpme  time  ; fo  that  the  preceding  tides  affedt 
always  thofe  that  follow  them.  Upon  the  whole,  while  the 
moon  has  north  declination,  the  greateft  tides  in  the  northern 
hemifphere  are  when  fhe  is  above  the  horizon,  and  the  re- 
verie while  her  declination  is  fouth. 

To  illuftrate  this  matter  by  figures ; let  N E S Q 12, 
13,  14.)  be  the  earth,  NCS  its  axis,  EQ  the  equator, 
T ffi  the  tropic  of  Cancer,  t Vy ' the  tropic  of  Capricorn, 
a h the  ardlic  circle,  c d the  antardtic,  N the  north  pole, 
S the  fouth  pole,  M the  moon,  F and  G the  two  eminences 
of  water,  whole  lovveft  parts  are  at  n and  d {Jig-  12,),  at 
N and  S [fg.  13.),  and  at  b and  c {fg,  14.),  tJways  90° 

I from  the  higheft. 

; Now,  v/hen  the  moon  is  in  her  greateff  north  declination 
i at  M {fg.  12.'),  the  higheft  elevation,  G,  under  her  is  on 
the  tropic  of  Cancer,  T $ , and  the  oppofite  elevation,  F, 
on  the  tropic  of  Capricorn,  % and  thefe  two  elevations 
defcribe  the  tropics  by  the  earth’s  diurnal  rotation.  All 
places  in  the  northern  hemifphere,  E N Q,  have  the 
higheft  tides  when  they  come  into  the  pofition  ^ G O, 

I • uiider  the  moon  ; and  the  loweft  tides  when  the  earth’s 
diurnal  rotation  carries  them  into  the  pofition  uT  E,  on  the 
/’:de  oppofite  to  the  moon  : the  reverfe  happens  at  the 
hime'time  in  the  fouthern  hemifphere  E S Q,  as  is  evident 
to  fight.  The  axis  of  the  tides  aC  d has  now  its  poles 
a and  d (being  always  90°  from  the  higheft  elevations)  in 
the  ardlic  and  antardtic  circles  ; and,  therefore,  it  is  plain, 
that  at  thefe  circles  there  is  but  one  tide  of  flood,  and  one 
of  ebb,  in  the  lunar  day.  For  when  the  point  a revolves 
half  round  to  h in  twelve  lunar  hours,  it  has  a tide  of  flood, ; 
but  when  it  comes  to  the  fame  point  a again  in  twelve 
hours  more,  it  has  the  loweft  ebb.  In  feven  days  after- 
ward, the  moon  M {f.g-  13.)  comes  to  the  equinodlial 
circle,  and  is  over  the  equator  E Q,  when  both  elevations 
defcribe  the  equator  ; and  in  botli  hemifpheres,  at  equal 
diftances  from  the  equator,  the  tides  are  equally  high  in 
both  parts  of  the  lunar  day.  All  the  phenomena  being 
reverfed,  when  the  moon  has  fouth  declination,  to  what  they 
were  when  her  declination  was  north,  require  no  farther 
defcription,y?^.  14. 

From  what  has  been  laid  it  appears,  that  as  the  tides  are 
governed  by  the  moon,  they  muft  turn  on  the  axis  of  the 
moon’s  orbit,  which  is  inclined  degrees  to  the  earth’s 
axis  at  a mean  ftate  ; and,  therefore,  the  poles  of  the  tides 
muft  be  fo  many  degrees  from  the  poles  of  the  earth,  or  in 
oppofite  points  of  the  polar  circles,  going  round  thefe 
circles  in  every  lunar  day.  It  is  true  that,  according  to 
Jig.  14,  v.'hen  the  moon  is  vertical  to  the  equator  E C Q, 
the  poles  of  the  tides  feem  to'fffJi  in  with  the  poles  cf  the 


world  N and  S ; but  when  vyc  coufider  that  F G Id  is 
under  the  moon’s  orbit,  it  will  appear  that  v^dicii  the  moon 
is  over  H,  in  the  tropic  of  Capricorn,  the  north  pole  of 
the  tides  (which  can  be  no  more  than  90°  from  under  the 
moon ) muft  be  at  C in  the  ai-tlic  circle,  not  at  P,  the  north 
pole  of  the  earth  ; and  as  the  moon  afeends  from  H to  G 
in  her  orbit,  the  north  pole  of  the  tides  muft  fhift  from 
r to  a in  the  ardlic  circle,  and  the  fouth  pole  as  much  in 
the  antarftic. 

It  is  not  to  be  doubted,  but  that  the  earth’s  quick  rota- 
tion brings  the  poles  of  the  tides  nearer  to  the  poles  of  the 
world  than  they  would  be  if  the  earth  were  at  reft,  and  the 
moon  revolved  about  it  only  once  a month  ; for,  othervvile, 
the  tides  would  be  more  unequal  in  their  heights,  and  times 
of  their  returns,  than  w^e  find  they  are.  But  how  near  the 
earth’s  rotation  may  bring  the  poles  of  its  axis  and  thofe  of 
the  tides  together,  or  ho>v  far  the  preceding  tides  m.ay 
affecl  thofe  which  follow,  fo  as  to  make  them  keep  up 
nearly  to  the  fame  heights,  and  times  of  ebbing  and  flowing, 
is  a problem  more  fit  to  be  folved  by  obfervation  than  by 
theory, 

Thofe  who  have  opportunity  to  make  obfervations,  and 
choofe  to  fatisfy  themfelves  whether  the  tides  are  really 
affefited  in  the  above  manner  by  the  different  pofitions  of  the 
moon,  efpecially  as  to  the  unequal  times  of  their  returns, 
may  take  this  general  rule’  for  knowing  when  they  ought 
to  be  fo  affedted.  When  the  earth’s  axis  inclines  to  tiie 
moon,  the  northern  tides,  if  not  retarded  in  their  paffage 
tltroagh  flioals  and  channels,  nor  affeCled  by  the  winds, 
ought  to  be  greateft  when  the  moon  is  above  the  horizon, 
leaft  when  fhe  is  below  it  ; and  quite  the  reverfe  when  the 
earth’s  axis  declines  from  her  ; but  m both  cafes  at  equal 
intervals  of  time.  When  the  earth’s  axis  inclines  fideways 
to  the  moon,  both  tides  are  equally  high,  but  they  happen 
at  unequal  intervals  of  time.  In  every  lunation  the  earth’s 
axis  inclines  once  to  the  moon,  once  from  her,  and  twice 
fideways  to  her,  as  it  does  to  the  fun  every  year  ; becaufe 
the  moon  goes  round  the  ecliptic  every  month,  and  the  Inn 
but  once  in  a year.  In  fummer,  the  earth’s  axis  incline  s 
towards  the  moon  when  new  ; and,  therefore,  the  day -tides 
in  the  north  ought  to  be  higheft,  and  night-tides  loweft 
about  the  change  : at  the  full  the  reverfe.  At  the  quarters 
they  ought  to  be  equally  high,  but  unequal  in  their  returns  ; 
becaufe  the  earth’s  axis  then  inclines  fidewife  to  the  moon. 
In  winter  the  phenomena  are  the  fame  at  full  moon  as  in 
fummer  at  new.  In  autumn  the  earth’s  axis  inclines  fide- 
wife to  the  moon  when  new  and  full  ; therefore  the  tides 
ought  to  be  equally  high  and  unequal  in  their  returns  at 
thefe  times.  At  the  firft  quarter  the  tides  of  flood  ftiould 
be  leaft  when  the  moon  is  above  the  horizon,  greateft  when 
Ihe  is  below  it,  and  the  reverfe  at  her  third  quarter.  In 
fpring,  the  phenomena  of  the  firft  quarter  anfwer  to  thofe 
of  the  third  quarter  in  autumn,  and  vice  veifd.  The  nearer 
any  time  is  to  either  of  thefe  feafons,  the  more  the  tides 
partake  of  the  phenomena  of  thefe  feafons  ; and  in  the 
middle  between  any  tw'o  of  them,  the  tides  are  at  a mean 
ftate  between  thofe  of  both. 

8.  Such  would  the  tides  regularly  be,  if  the  earth  were 
all  over  covered  with  fea  very  deep,  fo  that  the  water  might 
follow  the  influence  of  the  fun  and  moon  ; but,  by  reafon  of 
the  Ihoalnefs  of  fome  places,  and  the  narrownefs  of  the 
ftrelghts  in  others,  by  which  the  tides  are  propagated,  there 
ariles  a great  diverfity  in  the  effedt,  not  to  be  accounted  for, 
without  an  exaff  knowledge  of  all  the  circumftances  of  the 
places;  fuch  as  the  pofition  of  the  land,  and  the  breadth 
and  depth  of  the  channels,  diredbion  of  the  winds,  &c.  For 
a very  flow  and  imperceptible  motion  of  the  whole  body  of 

water. 
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water,  where  it  is  (for  example)  two  miles  deep,  will  fuffice 
to  raife  its  furface  ten  or  twelve  feet  in  a tide’s  time  ; where- 
as, if  the  fame  quantity  of  water  were  to  be  conveyed 
through  a channel  forty  fathoms  deep,  it  would  require  a very 
great  ftream  to  effeft  it  in  fo  large  inlets  as  are  the  channel  of 
England  and  the  German  ocean  ; whence  the  tide  is  found 
to  fet  ft  rongeft  in  thofe  places  where  the  fea  grows  narroweft, 
the  fame  quantity  of  water  being,  in  that  cafe,  to  pafs 
through  a fmaller  paftage. 

This  is  moft  evident  in  the  ftreights  between  Portland 
and  Cape  la  Hogue  in  Normandy,  wmere  the  tide  runs  like  a 
fluice  ; and  would  be  yet  more  between  Dover  and  Calais,  if 
the  tide,  coming  round  the  ifland,  did  not  check  it. 

This  force,  being  once  imprefted  upon  the  water,  conti- 
nues to  carry  it  above  the  level  of  the  ordinary  height  of  the 
ocean,  particularly  where  the  water  meets  a direft  obftacle, 
as  it  does  in  St.  Maloes ; and.  where  it  enters  into  along 
channel,  which  running  far  into  the  land,  grows  very 
ftraight  at  its  extremity,  as  it  does  into  the  Severn  fea  at 
Chepftow,  where  the  tide  rifes  to  40  f6et,  and  Briftol,  where 
its  height  is  30  feet.  At  Breft,  the  height  of  the  tides  is 
about  20  feet ; at  St,  Maloes,  50 ; at  Annapolis,  in  the  bay 
of  Fundy,  as  much  fometimes  as  100  feet.  In  the  Medi- 
terranean, the  tides  are  generally  inconfiderable ; never- 
thelefs  they  are  perceptible : at  Naples,  they  fometimes 
rife  to  a foot ; at  Venice,  to  more  than  two  feet ; and 
in  the  Euripus,  for  a certain  number  of  days  in  each  luna- 
tion, they  are  very  diftinftly  obfervable  from  the  cur- 
rents which  they  occafion.  In  the  Weft  Indies,  and  alfo 
in  the  gulf  of  Mexico,  the  tides  are  lefs  obfervable  than  in 
the  neighbouring  feas,  perhaps  on  account  of  fome  combina- 
tions derived  from  the  variations  of  the  depth  of  the  rivers, 
and  from  the  different  channels  by  which  they  are  propa- 
gated. 

The  ftioalnefs  of  the  fea,  and  the  intercurrent  continents, 
are  the  reafons  that  in  the  open  ocean  the  tides  rife  but  to 
very  fmall  heights  in  proportion  to  what  they  do  in  wide- 
mouthed rivers,  opening  in  the  direftion  of  the  ftream  of  the 
tide  ; and  that  high-water  is  not  at  the  time  of  the  moon’s 
appulfe  to  the  meridian,  but  always  fome  hours  after  it,  as  it 
is  obferved  upon  all  the  weftefn  coafts  of  Europe  and  Africa, 
from  Ireland  to  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  ; in  all  which  a 
fouth-weft  moon  makes  high  water  ; and  the  fame  is  reported 
to  hold  in  the  weft  of  America. 

So  that  tides  happen  to  different  places  at  all  diftances  of 
the  moon  from  the  meridian,  and  confequently  at  all  hours  of 
the  lunar  day. 

It  is  to  be  confidered  that,  in  order  to  allow  the  tides  their 
full  motion,  the  ocean,  in  which  they  are  produced,  ought 
tfy  be  extended  from  eaft  to  weft  90°  at  leaft.  Becaufe  the 
places,  where  the  moon  rifes  moft,  and  moft  depreffes  the 
water,  are  at  that  diftance  from  each  other.  Hence  it  ap- 
pears, that  it  is  only  in  the  great  oceans  that  fuch  tides  can 
be  produced,  and  why  in  the  larger  Pacific  ocean  they  ex- 
ceed thofe  in  the  Atlantic  ocean.  Hence  alfo  it  is  obvious, 
why.  the  tides  are  not  fo  great  in  the  torrid  zone,  between 
Africa  and  America,  where  the  ocean  is  narrower,  as  in  the 
temperate  zones  on  either  fide  ; and  we  may  hence  alfo  un- 
derftand,  why  the  tides  are  fo  fmall  in  iffands  that  are  very 
Far  diftant  from  the  ffiores.  It  is  manifeft,  that,  in  the  At- 
lantic ocean,  the  water  cannot  rife  on  one  Ihore  but  by  de- 
■fcending  on  the  other ; fo  that,  at  the  intermediate  diftant 
jflands,  it  muft  continue  at  a mean  height  betwixt  its  ele- 
vation on  one  and  on  the  other  fliore.  But  when  tides  pafs 
over  fhoals,  and  through  ftreights  into  bays  of  the  fea,  their 
/notion  becomes  more  various,  and  their  height  depends  on 
many  circumftances. 


The  tide  entering  the  Atlantic  appears,  fays  Dr.  Young,  to 
advance  northwards  at  the  rate  of  about  500  miles  an  hour, 
correfponding  to  a depth  of  about  three  miles,  fo  as  to  reach 
Sierra  Leone  at  the  eighth  hour  after  the  moon’s  fouthino- ; 
this  part  of  Africa  being  not  very  remote  from  the  meridian 
of  the  middle  of  the  South  Atlantic  ocean,  and  having  little 
ffiare  in  the  primitive  tides  of  that  ocean.  The  fouthem 
tide  feems  then  to  pafs  by  Cape  Blanco  and  Cape  Bojador,  to 
arrive  at  Gibraltar  at  the  thirteenth  hour,  and  to  unite  its 
effefts  with  thofe  of  other  tides  at  various  parts  of  the 
coafts  of  Europe. 

We  may  therefore  confider  the  Atlantic  as  a detached  fea, 
about  3500  miles  broad,  and  three  miles  deep  ; and  a fea  of 
thefe  dimenfions  is  fufceptible  of  tides  confiderably  larger 
than  thofe  of  the  ocean,  but  how  much  larger  we  cannot 
determine  without  more  accurate  meafures.  Thefe  tides 
would  happen  on  the  European  coafts,  if  there  were  no  re- 
fiftance,  a little  lefs  than  five  hours  after  the  moon’s  fouth- 
ing,  and  on  the  coaft  of  America,  a little  more  than  feven 
hours  after  ; but  the  refiftance  oppofed  to  the  motion  of  the 
fea  may  eafily  accelerate  the  time  of  high-water  in  both 
cafes  about  two  hours,  fo  that  it  may  be  a little  before  the 
third  hour  on  the  weftern  coafts  of  Europe  and  of  Africa, 
and  before  the  fifth  on  the  moft  expofed  parts  of  the  eaftern 
coaft  of  America  ; and  in  the  whole  of  the  Atlantic,  this 
tide  may  be  combined  more  or  lefs  both  with  the  general 
fouthern  tide,  and  with  the  partial  effefis  of  local  elevations 
or  depreflions  of  the  bottom  of  the  fea,  which  may  caufe 
irregularities  of  various  kinds.  The  fouthern  tide  is,  how- 
ever, probably  lefs  confiderable  than  has  fometimes  been  fup- 
pofed,  for,  in  the  latitudes  in  which  it  muft  originate,  the 
extent  of  the  elevation  can  only  be  half  as  great  as  at  the 
equator  ; and  the  iffands  of  Kerguelen’s  land  and  South 
Georgia,  in  the  latitudes  of  about  50°  and  55°,  have  their 
tides  delayed  till  the  tenth  and  eleventh  hours,  apparently 
becaufe  they  received  them  principally  from  diftant  parts  of 
the  ocean,  which  are  nearer  to  the  equator. 

On  the  weftern  coafts  of  Europe,  from  Ireland  to  Cadiz  ; 
on  thofe  of  Africa,  from  Cape  Coaft  to  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope  ; and  on  the  coaft  of  America,  from  California  to  the 
ftreights  of  Magellan,  as  well  as  in  the  neighbouring  iffands  ; 
it  is  ufually  high-water  at  fome  time  between  two  and  four 
hours  after  the  moon’s  fouthing  ; on  the  eaftern  coaft  of 
South  America,  between  four  and  fix  ; on  that  of  North 
America,  between  feven  and  eleven  ; and  on  the  eaftern  coafts 
of  Afia  and  New  Holland,  between  four  and  eight.  The 
Society  Iffands  are  perhaps  too  near  the  middle  of  the  Pa- 
cific ocean  to  partake  of  the  efFefts  of  its  primitive  tide,  and 
their  tide,  being  fecondary,  is  probably  for  this  reafon  a few 
hours  later.  At  the  Almirantes,  near  the  eaftern  coaft  of 
Africa,  the  tide  is  at  the  fixth  hour  ; but  there  feem  to  be 
fome  irregularities  in  the  tides  of  the  neighbouring  iffands. 

The  progrefs  of  a tide  may  be  very  diftindlly  traced  from 
its  fource  in  the  ocean  into  the  narrow  and  fnallow  branches 
of  the  fea  which  conftitute  our  channels.  Thus  the  tide  is  an 
hour  or  two  later  at  the  Scilly  Iffands  than  in  the  Atlantic, 
at  Plymouth  three,  at  Cork,  Briftol,  and  Weymouth  four, 
at  Caen  and  Havre  fix,  at  Dublin  and  Brighthelmftone 
feven,  at  Boulogne  and  Liverpool  eight,  at  Dover  near  nine, 
at  the  Nore  eleven,  and  at  London-bridge  twelve  and  a half. 
Another  portion  appears  to  proceed  round  Ireland  and  Scot- 
land into  the  North  fea  ; it  arrives  from  the  Atlantic  at  Lon- 
donderry in  about  three  hours,  at  the  Orkneys  in  fix,  at  Aber- 
deen in  eleven,  at  Leith  in  fourteen,  at  Loeftoffe  in  twenty,  and 
at  the  Nore  in  about  twenty-four,  fo  as  to  meet  there  the  fub- 
fequent  tide  coming  from  the  fouth.  From  the  time  occu- 
pied by  the  tide  in  travelling  from  the  mouth  of  the  Englifh 
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Channel  to  Boulogne,  at  the  rate  of  about  lifty  miles  an  hour, 
we  may  calculate  that  the  mean  depth  of  the  channel  is 
about  twenty-eight  fathoms,  independently  of  the  magni- 
tude of  the  refiftances  of  various  kinds  to  be  overcome, 
which  require  us  to  fuppofe  the  depth  from  thirty  to  forty 
fathoms.  In  the  great  river  of  Amazons,  the  effefts  of  the 
tide.s  are  Hill  fenfible  at  the  ftreights  of  Pauxis,  500  miles 
from  the  fea,  after  an  interval  of  feveral  days  fpent  in  their 
palfage  up  ; for  the  flower  progrellive  motion  of  the  water 
no  more  impedes  the  progrefs  of  a wave  againft  the  llream, 
than  the  velocity  of  the  wind  prevents  the  tranfmiflion  of 
found  in  a contrary  direftion. 

Dr.  Young  obferves,  that  Icarcely  a Angle  inllance  oc- 
curs that  favours  the  fuppofition  of  high  water  in  the  open 
fea  being  w’ithin  an  hour  of  the  moon’s  fouthing,  as  it  mult 
be  if  the  depth  were  very  great  ; fo  that  neither  the  height 
of  the  tide,  nor  the  time  of  high-water,  will  allow  us  to 
fuppofe  the  fea  any  where  quite  fo  deep  as  four  miles.  , 

The  tide  that  is  produced  on  the  wellern  coalls  of  Europe, 
in  the  Atlantic,  correfponds  to  the  fituation  of  the  moon 
already  defcribed.  Thus  it  is  high-water  on  the  coalls  of 
Spain,  Portugal,  and  the  well  of  Ireland,  about  the  third 
hour  after  the  moon  has  palled  the  meridian  ; from  thence  it 
flows  into  the  adjacent  channels,  as  it  finds  the  eafiefl  palfage. 
One  current  from  it,  e.  g.  runs  up  by  the  fouth  of  Eng- 
land, another  comes  in  by  the  north  of  Scotland  ; they  take 
a confiderable  time  to  move  all  this  way,  and  it  is  high-water 
fooner  in  the  places  to  which  they  firli  come,  and  it  begins 
to  fall  at  thofe  places,  while  they  are  Hill  going  on  to  others 
that  are  farther  in  their  courfe.  As  they  return,  they  are 
not  able  to  raife  the  tide,  becaufe  the  v/ater  runs  falter  olf 
i than  it  returns,  till,  by  a new  tide  propagated  from  the  open 
! ocean,  the  return  of  the  current  is  flopped,  and  the  water 
( begins  to  rife  again.  The  tide,  propagated  by  the  moon  in 
the  German  ocean,  when  Ihe  is  three  hours  pall  the  meridian, 
takes  about  twelve  hours  to  come  from  thence  to  London- 
bridge^  fo  that  when  it  is  high-water  there,  a new  tide  is 
already  come  to  its  height  in  the  ocean  ; and,  in  fome  inter- 
mediate place,  it  mull  be  low  water  at  the  fame  time. 

Confequently,  when  the  moon  has  north  declination,  and 
we  Ihould  expedl  the  tide  at  London  to  be  the  greateft 
when  the  moon  is  above  the  horizon,  we  find  it  is  leafl  ; and 
the  contrary  when  Ihe  has  fouth  declination. 

At  feveral  places  it  is  high-water  three  hours  before  the 
moon  comes  to  the  meridian  ; but  that  tide  which  the  moon 
puflres,  as  it  were,  before  her,  is  only  the  tide  oppofite  to 
that  which  was  raifed  by  her  when  llte  was  nine  hours  pall 
the  oppofite  meridian. 

It  would  be  endlefs  to  recount  all  the  particular  folutions 
which  are  eafy  corollaries  from  this  doilrine  : as  why  the 
lakes  and  feas,  fuch  as  the  Cafpian  fea  and  the  Mediterranean 
fea,  the  Black  fea  and  Baltic,  have  either  fmall  or  no  very 
fenfible  tides : for  lakes  are  generally  fo  fmall,  that  when  the 
moon  is  vertical  Ihe  attrafls  every  part  of  them  alike,  and 
therefore  no  part  of  the  water  can  be  raifed  higher  than  an- 
other : and  having  no  communication  w'ith  the  ocean,  it  can 
neither  increafe  nor  diminilh  tlieir  water,  in  order  to  rife  and 
fall ; and  feas  that  communicate  by  fuch  narrow  inlets,  and 
are  of  fo  immenfe  an  extent,  cannot,  in  a few  hours  time, 
receive  and  empty  water  enough  to  raife  or  fink  their  furface 
any  thing  fenfibly. 

To  demonftrate  the  excellency  of  this  dodlrine,  the  exam- 
ple of  the  tides  in  the  port  of  Batlha,  in  the  kingdom  of 
Tonquin,  in  the  Eall  Indies,  20°  50'  N.  lat.  wliich  are  fo 
extraordinary  and  different  from  all  others  we  have  yet 
heard  of,  may  fufiicc. 

The  day  in  which  the  moon  pafles  the  cquinoftial,  the 


water  ftagnates  there  without  any  motion  ; as  the  moon  re- 
moves from  the  equinoftial,  the  water  begins  to  rife  and  fal 
once  a day  ; and  it  is  high-water  at  the  fetting  of  the  moon, 
and  low-water  at  her  rifing.  This  daily  tide  increafes  for 
about  feven  or  eight  days,  and  then  decreafes  for  as  many 
days  by  the  fame  degrees,  till  this  motion  ceafes,  when  the 
moon  has  returned  to  the  equinodlial.  When  fhe  has 
pafled  the  equinodlial,  and  declines  toward  the  fouth 
pole,  the  water  rifes  and  falls  again  as  before  ; but  it  is 
high-water  now  at  the  rifing,  and  low'-water  at  the  fetting 
of  the  moon. 

Sir  Ifaac  Newton,  in  order  to  account  for  this  extraordi- 
nary tide,  confiders  that  there  are  two  inlets  to  this  port  of 
Batflia,  one  from  the  Chinefe  ocean,  betwixt  the  continent 
and  the  Manillas,  the  other  from  the  Indian  ocean,  betwixt 
the  continent  and  Borneo.  This  leads  him  to  propofe,  as  a 
folution  of  this  phenomenon,  that  a tidetnay  arrive  at  Batiha, 
through  one  of  thefe  inlets,  at  the  third  hour  of  the  moon, 
and  another  through  the  other  inlet  fix  hours  after,  at  the 
ninth  hour  of  the  moon.  For,  while  thefe  tides  are  equal, 
the  one  flowing  in  as  the  other  ebbs  out,  the  water  mull 
flagnate  ; now  they  are  equal  when  the  moon  is  in  theequi- 
notlial ; but  as  foon  as  tlie  moon  begins  to  decline  on  the 
fame  fide  of  the  equator  with  Batlha,  it  has  been  fliewn  that 
the  diurnal  tide  mull  exceed  the  noflurnal,  fo  that  two 
greater  and  two  leffer  tides  mull  arrive  at  Batlha  by  turns. 
The  difference  of  thefe  will  produce  an  agitation  of  the 
water,  which  will  rife  to  its  greatefl  height  at  the  mean  time 
betw’ixt  the  two  greatefl  tides,  and  fall  lowell  at  a mean 
time  betwixt  the  two  leafl  tides  ; fo  that  it  will  be  h.igh- 
water  about  the  fixth  hour  at  the  fetting  of  the  moon,  and 
low-w'ater  at  her  rifing.  When  the  moon  has  got  to  the 
other  fide  of  the  equinoflial,  the  nofturnal  tide  will  exceed 
the  diurnal  ; and,  therefore,  the  high-water  will  be  at  the 
rifing,  and  low-water  at  the  fetting  of  the  moon. 

The  fame  principles  will  ferve  to  account  for  other  extra- 
ordinary tides,  which,  we  are  told,  are  obferved  in  places 
whofe  fituation  expofes  them  to  fuch  irregularities  : and,  as 
fome  think,  for  particular  cui-rents  and  winds.  See  Cur- 
rent and  Winds. 

When  the  time  of  high-water  at  any  place  is,  in  general, 
mentioned,  it  is  to  be  underftood  on  the  days  of  the  fyzy- 
gies,  or  days  of  new  and  full  moon  ; when  the  fun  and  moon 
pafs  the  meridian  of  the  place  at  the  fame  time.  Among 
pilots,  it  is  cuflomary  to  reckon  the  time  of  flood,  or  high- 
water,  by  the  point  of  the  compafs  the  moon  bears  on, 
allowing  three  quarters  of  an  hour  for  each  point,  at  that 
time  ; thus,  on  the  full  and  change  days,  in  places  where  it 
is  flood  at  noon,  the  tide  is  faid  to  flow  N.  and  S.,  or 
at  1 2 o’clock  ; in  other  places,  on  the  fame  days,  where 
the  moon  bears  i,  2,  3,  4,  or  more  points  to  the  E.  or 
W.  of  the  meridian,  when  it  is  high-water,  the  tide  is  faid 
to  flow  on  fuch  point ; thus,  if  the  moon  bears  S.E.  at  flood, 
it  is  faid  to  flow  S.E.  and  N.W.  or  three  hours  before  the 
meridian,  that  is,  at  9 o’clock  ; if  it  bears  S.W.  it  flows 
S.W.  and  N.E.  or  at  three  hours  after  the  meridian;  and 
in  like  manner  for  other  points  of  the  moon’s  bearing. 

The  times  of  high-water  in  any  place  fall  about  the  fame 
hours  after  a period  of  about  fifteen  days,  or  between  one 
fpring-tide  and  another  ; but  during  that  period,  the  times  of 
high-water  fall  each  day  later  by  about  forty-eight  minutes. 

From  the  obfervations  of  many  perfons  there  have  been 
colledled  the  times  when  it  is  high-water  on  the  days  of  the 
new  and  full  moon,  on  moll  of  the  fea-coalls  of  Europe, 
and  many  other  places  ; which  are  ufually  put  in  a table 
agair.fl  the  names  of  the  places ; a fpecimen  of  which  is 
fubjoined. 


A Table 


TIDES. 


A T. 


of  the  Times  of  Hlgfi-Watsr  on  the  Days  of  the  New  and  Full  Moon,  on  moft  of  the 
Sea-Coafts  of  Europe. 


Names  of  Places 


Higli-Waier. 


Abbrevrak  . - - 

Aberdeen  ... 
Aldborough 
Alderney,  Ifle  of 
Amazons,  River  (Mouth) 

IAmfeyland,  Ifle  of 
Amfterdam 
Andrews,  St. 
p Anholt,  Ifle  of  - 
1 Antwerp  ... 

I Archangel  . . - 

jl  Arran,  Ifle  of  - . 

I A Alley,  River 
I Augultine,  St.  - 
i Baltimore  ... 

C Barfleur,  Cape 
I Bas,  Ifle  de 
I Bayonne  . . - 

j Bcachy-Head 
Bear,  North  1 
Bear,  South  j 1 
Belfaft 

Belleifle  ... 
Bermudas,  Ifland  of 
Berwick  ... 
Bic,  Ifle  du  - - 

Blackney  ... 
Blanchart.Race 
Blanco,  Cape 
Bojador,  Cape 
Boulogne  - - - 

Bourdeaux  . . - 

Breefound  ... 
Bremen  ... 
Brell  .... 
Bridlington  Bay  - 
Brill  .... 
Briftol  ... 
Buchannefs  ... 
Button’s  Ifles 
Cadiz  - - - - 

Caen  - - - 

Caithnefs  Point 
Calais  .... 
Caldy,  Ifle  of  - 
Camfcr  ... 
Canaria,  Ifle  of  - 
Cantin,  Cape 
Calkets 

Charles,  Ifle  of  - 

Charles-Town 

Chigneftow 

Cherbourg  . . . 

Churchill,  Cape  and  River 
Clear,  Cape  - - ' 

Concarneau  ... 


France 

Scotland 

England 

Ditto 

Amazon 

Dutchland  - 

Ditto 

Scotland 

Denmark 

Flanders 

Ruflia 

Ireland 

Carolina 

Florida 

Ireland 

France 

Ditto 

Ditto 

England 

Labrador 

Ireland 

France 

Bahama  Ifles 

England 

Acadia 

England 

France 

Negroland  - 

Ditto  . 

France 

Ditto 

Dutchland  - 

Germany 

France 

England 

Dutchland  - 

England 

Scotland 

North  Britain 

Spain 

France 

Scotland 

France 

England 

Dutchland  . 

Canaries 

Barbary 

Guernfey 

Labrador  . 

Carolina 

Nova  Scotia 

France 

North  Wales 

Ireland 

France 


Englifli  Channel 
German  Ocean 
Ditto  - - . 

Englifli  Channel 
Atlantic  Ocean 
German  Ocean  - 
Ditto  . . . 

Ditto 

Sound  . . . 

River  Schelde  - 
.White  Sea 
St.  George’s  Channel 
Atlantic  Ocean 
Ditto  . . . 

Weftern  Ocean 
Englifh  Channel 
Ditto 

Bay  of  Bifcay  . 
Englilh  Channel 

Fludfon’s  Bay  . 

Irilh  Sea  . . . 

Bay  of  Bifcay  - 
Atlantic  Ocean 
German  Ocean  - 
River  St.  Lawrence  - 
German  Ocean 
Englifli  Channel 
Atlantic  Ocean 
Ditto  • . . . 

I Englilh  Channel 
i Bay  of  Bifcay  . 

I German  Ocean  - 
River  Wefer 
Bay  of  Bifcay  - 
German  Ocean  - 
Ditto  . . . 

St.  George’s  Channel 
German  Ocean  - 
Hudfon’s  Straits 
Atlantic  Ocean 
Englifh  Channel 
Wertern  Ocean 
Englifh  Channel 
St.  George’s  Channel 
German  Ocean  - 
Atlantic  Ocean 
Ditto  ... 
Englifli  Channel 
Hudfon’s  Straits 
Afliley  River  - 
Bay  of  Fundy  - 
Englifli  Channel 
Hudfon’s  Bay  - 
Weftern  Ocean 
Bay  of  Bifcay  - 


n.  M. 

4 3° 
o 45 
9 45 

12  O 

6 o 


3° 


30 


O O 
lO  30 


o 

30 

o 

45 

45 

30 

45 

o 

50 

30 

o 

o 

30 

15 

30 

o 

o 

15 

o 

45 

30 

20 

30 

o 


TIDES. 


Names  of  Places. 

Countries. 

Coaft. 

High-Water. 

Conquet 

France 

Englilh  Channel 

H. 

2 

M. 

15 

Coquet,  llle  ot 

- 

- 

England 

German  Ocean  - 

. 

3 

0 

Corke 

- 

- 

Ireland 

St.  George’s  Channel 

6 

30 

Corfe,  Cape 

- 

- 

Guinea 

Ethiopian  Sea  - 

- 

3 

30 

Cromer 

. 

- 

England 

German  Ocean 

. 

7 

0 

Dartmouth 

- 

Ditto 

Englilh  Channel 

. 

6 

30 

David’s  Head,  St. 

. 

- 

Wales 

St.  George’s  Channel 

6 

0 

Dieppe 

- 

- 

France 

Englilh  Channel 

lO 

30 

Dort  - - . 

- 

- 

Dutchland  - 

German  Ocean 

3 

0 

Dover 

- 

- 

England 

Englilh  Channel 

II 

30 

Downs 

_ 

Ditto 

German  Ocean 

I 

15 

Dublin  • - 

. 

. 

Ireland 

. 

Irilh  Sea  - 

9 

15 

Dunbar 

. 

. 

Scotland 

German  Ocean 

2 

30 

Dundee 

. 

. 

Ditto 

Ditto 

2 

*5 

Dungarvan  - 

- 

Ireland 

Atlantic  Ocean 

4 

30 

Dungenefs  - 

- 

- 

England 

Englilh  Channel 

9 

45 

Dunkirk 

- 

- 

France 

German  Ocean 

o 

0 

Dunnofe 

- 

- 

Ifle  of  Wight 

Englilh  Channel 

9 

45 

Edinburgh  - 

- 

- 

Scotland 

German  Ocean 

4 

30 

Edyftone 

- 

- 

England 

Englilh  Channel 

5 

30 

Elbe,  River  (Mouth) 

- 

- 

Germany  - 

German  Ocean 

o 

0 

Embden 

- 

_ 

Ditto 

Ditto 

o 

0 

Enchuyfen  - 

- 

- 

Dutchland  - 

Zuyder  Sea 

o 

0 

Eftaples 

- 

- 

France 

Englilh  Channel 

II 

0 

Falmouth 

- 

- 

England 

Ditto 

5 

30 

Elamborough-Head 

- 

. 

Ditto 

German  Ocean 

4 

0 

Florida,  Cape 

- 

* 

Florida 

Gulf  of  Mexico 

7 

30 

Flulhing 

- 

- 

Dutchland  - 

German  Ocean 

o 

45 

Fly,  nie  of  - 

. 

_ 

Ditto 

Ditto 

7 

30 

Foreland,  North  - 

. 

. 

England 

Ditto 

9 

45 

Foreland,  South  - 

. 

. 

Ditto 

Englilh  Channel 

9 

45 

Foulnefs 

. 

. 

Ditto 

German  Ocean 

6 

45 

Foye  - . - 

- 

. 

Ditto 

Englilh  Channel 

5 

*5 

Garonne,  River  - 

. 

. 

France 

Bay  of  Bifcay  - 

3 

0 

Gafpey  Bay 

- 

~ 

Acadia 

Gulf  of  St.  Lawrence 

I 

30 

Gibraltar 

. 

. 

Spain 

Mediterranean  Sea 

o 

0 

Good  Hope,  Cape  of 

- 

. 

Callers 

Indian  Ocean  - 

- 

3 

0 

Granville 

. 

. 

France 

Englilh  Channel 

_ 

7 

0 

Graveline 

. 

. 

Ditto 

Ditto 

o 

0 

Gravefend 

. 

. 

England 

River  Thames  - 

I 

30 

Groine,  or  Cape  Corunna 

- 

Spain 

Bay  of  Bifcay  - 

- 

3 

0 

Guernfey,  Ifland  of 

- 

- 

England 

Englilh  Channel 

1 

30 

Haarlem 

- 

. 

Dutchland  - 

German  Ocean 

9 

0 

Halifax 

. 

. 

Nova  Scotia 

Weftern  Ocean 

7 

30 

Hamburgh  - 

. 

. 

Germany 

River  Elbe 

6 

0 

Hartlepool  - 

- 

- 

England 

Ditto 

3 

0 

Harwich 

. 

- 

Ditto 

Ditto 

II 

15 

Havre  de  Grace  - 

. 

. 

France 

Englilh  Channel 

. 

9 

0 

Henry,  Cape 

. 

Virginia 

Atlantic  Ocean 

15 

Holyhead 

- 

- 

Wales 

Irilh  Sea  - 

I 

30 

Honfleur 

- 

France 

River  Seine 

9 

0 

Hull  - 

. 

. 

England 

River  Humber  - 

6 

0 

Humber,  River  (Entrance) 

. 

Ditto 

German  Ocean 

5 

13 

Ice  Cove 

. 

_ 

North  Main 

Hudfon’s  Straits 

lO 

0 

John’s,  Fort  St. 

. 

. 

Newfoundland 

Atlantic  Ocean 

6 

0 

John  de  Luz,  St. 

. 

. 

France 

Bay  of  Bifcay  - 

3 

30 

Julian,  Port  St.  - 

Patagonia  - 

South  Atlantic  Ocean 

4 

45 

Kentilh  Knock,  - 

. 

. 

England 

German  Ocean 

X) 

0 

Kilduin,  Ifl*  of  - 

. 

Lapland 

Northern  Ocean 

7 

30 

Kinfale 

. 

. 

Ireland 

Atlantic  Ocean 

5 

15 

Land’s-End  - 

- 

- 

England 

St.  George’s  Channel 

7 

30 

Leith  ... 

• 

- 

Scotland 

> 

German  Ocean 

- 

4 

30 

4 L 


VoL.  XXXV. 


TIDES. 


Names  of  Places. 


Countries. 


Coaft. 


High-Water. 


H.  M. 


LeoftofFe  - - - 

Lewes,  Ifle  of,  North  Pa 
Lime  - - - - 

Lifton  _ . - 

Liverpool  _ . - 

Lizard  - 

London  . . - 

London,  New 
Long  Ifland 
Longfand-Head  - 
Louis,  Port 
Lundy,  Ifle  of  - 

I Lynn  - - - . 

I Madeira,  Ifland  of 
I Maes,  River  (Mouth)  - 
I Maloes,  St. 

I Man,  Ifle  of  (weft  end) 

I Margate  - 
I Milford 
I Mount’s  Bay 
j Nantes  . . . 

Naze  - - - - 

Needles  - - - 

Newcaftle  - 

Nieuport  - 

Nore  - - - - 

North  Cape 

Orfordnefs  - - - 

Orkney  Ifles,  (limits)  - 
Oftend  ... 
Placentia  . . - 

Plymouth  ... 
Portland  ... 
Portfmouth  ... 
Quebec  . . - 

Rhee,  Ifle  of 
Rochefort 

Rochelle  ... 
Rochefter  . . - 

Rotterdam  - - - 

Rouen  ... 
Rye  .... 
Sandwich  . . - 

Scarborough-Head 
Scilly  Ifles  - - - 

Seine,  River 
Senegal,  River 
Severn,  River* 

Sheernefs  ... 

Shetland  Ifland  (limits) 

Shoreham  ... 

Sierra  Leona 

Sky,  Ifle  of  - - 

Southampton 

Spurn  ... 

Start-Point  ... 

Stockton  ... 

Strongford  Bay 

Sunderland  . - - 

Swin  - . - . 

Taraarin-Town 

Tees,  River  (Mouth)  - 


England 

Scotkmd 

- England 
Portugal 
England 
Ditto 
Ditto 

New  England 

Ditto 

England 

France 

England 

Ditto 

Canaries 

Dutchland  - 

France 

England 

Ditto 

- Wales 
England 
France 
Norway 

- England 
Ditto 
Flanders 

- England 
Lapland 
England 
Scotland 
Flanders 
Newfoundland 
England 
Ditto 

Ditto 

Canada 

France 

Ditto 

Ditto 

England 

Dutchland  - 

France 

England 

Ditto 

Ditto 

Ditto 

France 

Negroland  - 

- England 
Ditto 
Scotland 
England 
Guinea 
Ditto 

- England 
Ditto 
Ditto 
Ditto 

- Ireland 
England 
Ditto 
Socotora 
England 


German  Ocean 
Weftern  Ocean 
Englifti  Channel 
River  Tagus 
Irifli  Sea  ... 
Englifii  Channel 
River  Thames  - 
Weftern  Ocean 
Ditto  . . - 

German  Ocean 
Bay  of  Bifcay  - 
St.  George’s  Channel 
German  Ocean 
Atlantic  Ocean 
German  Ocean 
Englifli  Channel 
Iriih  Sea  ... 
Englifla  Channel 
St.  George’s  Channel 
Enghfh  Channel 
Bay  of  Bifcay  - 
Weftern  Ocean 
Englifli  Channel 
German  Ocean  - 
Ditto  ... 

River  Thames  - 
Northern  Ocean 
German  Ocean 
Weftern  Ocean 
German  Ocean 
Atlantic  Ocean 
Englifli  Channel 
Ditto  ... 

Ditto  ... 

River  St.  Lawrence  - 
Bay  of  Bifcay  - 
Ditto  ... 

Ditto  ... 

River  Medway  - 
German  Ocean 
River  Seine 
Englifli  Channel 
Downs  ... 

German  Ocean 
St.  George’s  Chaniiel 
Englifli  Channel 
Atlantic  Ocean 
St.  George’s  Channel 
River  Thames  - 
Weftern  Ocean 
Enghfli  Channel 
Atlantic  Ocean 
Ditto  . . - 

Englifli  Channel 
German  Ocean 
Englifli  Channel 
German  Ocean 
Irifli  Sea  ... 
German  Ocean 
Entrance  of  the  Thames 
Indian  Ocean  - 
German  Ocean 


45 

30 

o 

15 
15 
30 

o 

30 

o 

10  30 
3 o 


5 

6 
12 

I 

6 

9 

II 

5 
4 
3 

11 

10 

3 

12 
o 
3 
9 
3 

12 

9 

6 
8 

1 1 
7 

3 

4 
3 

0 

3 

1 
II 
II 

3 

3 

9 


15 

o 

4 

3<3 

o 

o 

15 

15 

30 

o 

15 

15 

15 

o 

o 

o 

45 

o 

G 

O 

o 

15 

15 

30 

o 

15 

45 

45 

o 

15 

15 

30 

45 

45 

o 

30 


6 

9 o 
3 o 
10  30 

8 15 
5 30 
o o 

5 15 

6 45 
5 15 

10  30 
3 30 
12  o 

9 o 
3 o 


TIDES. 


Names  of  Places. 

Countries. 

Coaft. 

High-Water. 

Teneriffe,  Ifland  of 

Canaries 

Atlantic  Ocean 

H. 

3 

M. 

0 

Texel,  Ifland  of 

- 

. 

Dutchland  - 

- 

German  Ocean 

- 

7 

30 

Thames,  River  (Mouth) 

- 

England 

- 

Ditto  . . _ 

- 

1 

30 

Tinmouth 

- 

Ditto 

- 

Ditto  - . . 

. 

3 

0 

Topftiam 

- 

- 

Ditto 

- 

Englifti  Channel 

- 

6 

0 

Torbay 

- 

- 

Ditto 

- 

Ditto  - - - 

- 

5 

15 

Tory,  Iftand  of 

. 

. 

Ireland 

- 

Weftern  Ocean 

- 

5 

30 

Valery,  St.  - 

- 

- 

France 

- 

Englifti  Channel 

. 

10 

30 

V annes 

. 

. 

Ditto 

- 

Bay  of  Bifcay  - 

- 

3 

45 

Uftiant,  Ifte  of 

. 

- 

Ditto 

- 

Englifti  Channel 

- 

4 

30 

W aterford  - 

. 

. 

Ireland 

- 

St.  George’s  Channel 

- 

6 

30 

Weymouth  - 

. 

- 

England 

- 

Englifti  Channel 

- 

7 

0 

Whitby 

. 

. 

Ditto 

- 

German  Ocean 

- 

3 

0 

Wight,  Ifte  of.  North,  South,") 
Eaft,  and  Weft  End  - f 

Ditto 

- 

Englifti  Channel 

- 

0 

0 

Winchelfea  - 

. 

. 

Ditto 

- 

Ditto  ... 

. 

0 

45 

Wintertonnefs 

_ 

. 

Ditto 

. 

German  Ocean 

. 

9 

0 

Y armouth 

. 

. 

Ditto 

- 

Ditto  ... 

. 

9 

45 

York  Fort  - 

. 

. 

New  Wales 

. 

Hudfon’s  Bay  - 

. 

9 

10 

York,  New  - 

. 

. 

United  States 

- 

Atlantic  Ocean 

. 

3 

0 

Youghall 

- 

- 

Ireland 

- 

St.  George’s  Channel 

- 

4 

30 

The  following  times  ferve  for  coafts  of  confiderable  ex- 
tent, and  nearly  for  the  places  on  thofe  coafls  ; viz.  Fin- 
mark,  or  N.N.W.  coaft  of  Lapland,  Jutland  illes, 

qU  Qm  . fj-iefiand  coaft,  7**  30™  ; Zealand  coaft,  i*'  30™  ; 
Flanders  coaft,  0’'  o™  ; Picardy  and  Normandy  coafts, 
10*’  30’";  Bifcay,  Gallician,  and  Portugal  coafts,  3'*  o"' ; 
Irifti  weft  coaft,  3*' o'”  ; Irifti  fouth  coaft,  5''  15'”  ; Africa 
weft  coaft,  3’’  o'" ; America  weft  coaft,  3**  o’"  ; America 
eaft  coaft,  4''  30'". 

The  ufe  of  the  preceding  table  is  to  find  the  time  of 
high-water  at  any  of  the  places  contained  in  it : for  this 
purpofe,  find  the  time  of  the  moon’s  fouthing  on  a given 
day  (fee  Moon)  ; and  then  add  the  time  which  the  moon  has 
pafted  the  meridian  on  the  full  and  change  days,  to  make 
liigli-w'ater  at  that  place  ; and  the  fum  ftiew^s  the  time  of 
high-water  on  the  given  day. 

See  on  the  fubjeft  of  this  article,  Newton  Princ.  Math, 
lib.  iii.  prop.  24.  and  De  Syftem.  Mundi,  feift.  38-54. 
Apud  Opera  Ed.  Horfley,  tom.  iii.  p.  25,  &c.  p.  203, 
&c.  Maclaurin’s  Account  of  fir  I.  Newton’s  Difcoveries, 
book  iv.  ch.  7.  Fergufon’s  Aftron.  ch.  xvii.  Robert- 
fon’s  Navig.  book  vi.  feft.  vii.  viii.  ix.  Young’s  Lec- 
tures. 

TiDE-Z)irt/,  the  name  of  an  inftrument  contrived  by  Mr. 
Fergufon,  for  exhibiting  and  determining  the  ftate  of  the 
tides.  It  is  reprefented  in  Plate  IV.  li) tailing,  jig.  36. 
and  the  external  parts  of  it  confift  of  i.  An  eight-ftded 
box,  on  the  top  of  which,  at  the  corners,  are  ftiewn  the 
phafes  of  the  moon  at  tlie  oftants,  quarters,  and  full. 
Within  thcfe  is  a circle  of  29^  equal  parts,  which  are  the 
days  of  the  moon’s  age  reckoned  from  the  fun  at  new 
moon,  round  to  the  fun  again.  Within  this  circle  is  one  of 
twenty-four  hours,  divided  into  their  halves  and  quarters. 
2.  A moving  elliptical  plate,  painted  blue,  to  ftiew  the 
rifing  of  the  tides  under  and  oppofite  to  the  moon,  with  the 
words  high-<ivater,  tide-falling,  low-water,  tide-riftng,  marked 
upon  it.  To  one  end  of  tliis  plate  is  fixed  the  moon  M by 
tlie  wire  W,  which  goes  along  with  it.  3.  Above  this 
elliptical  plate  is  a round  one,  witli  the  points  of  the  com- 
pafs  upon  it,  and  alfo  the  names  of  above  two  hundred 


places  in  the  large  machine  (but  only  thirty-two  in  the 
figure,  to  avoid  confufion)  fet  over  thofe  points  on  which 
the  moon  bears  when  ftie  raifes  the  tides  to  the  greateft 
heights  at  thefe  places,  twice  in  every  lunar  day  ; and  to 
the  north  and  fouth  points  of  this  plate  are  fixed  two  in- 
dices I and  K,  which  ftiew  the  times  of  high-water,  in  the 
hour-circle,  at  all  thefe  places.  4.  Below  the  elliptical  plate 
are  four  fmall  plates,  two  of  which  projedt  out  from  below 
its  ends  at  new  and  full  moon  ; and  fo,  by  lengthening  the 
ellipfe,  (hew  the  fpring-tides  : the  other  two  of  thefe  fmall 
plates  appear  at  low-water  when  the  moon  is  in  her  quadra- 
tures, or  at  the  fides  of  the  elliptic  plate,  to  ftiew  the  neap- 
tides.  When  any  two  of  thefe  fmall  plates  appear,  the 
other  two  are  hid  ; and  when  the  moon  is  in  her  odtants, 
they  all  difappear.  Within  the  box  are  a few  wheels  for 
performing  thefe  motions  by  the  handle  FI.  Turn  the 
handle  till  the  moon,  M,  comes  to  any  given  day  of  her  age 
ki  the  circle  of  29^  equal  parts,  and  the  moon’s  wire  W will 
interfedt  the  time  of  her  coming  to  the  meridian  on  that 
day,  in  the  hour-circle : the  XII  under  the  fun  being  mid- 
day, and  the  oppofite  XII  mid-night : then  looking  for 
the  name  of  any  given  place  on  the  round  plate  (which 
makes  29^  rotations,  whilft  the  moon  M makes  only  one 
revolution  from  the  fun  to  the  fun  again)  turn  the  handle 
till  that  place  comes  to  the  word  high-water  under  the 
moon,  and  the  index  which  falls  among  the  forenoon  hours 
will  ftiew  the  time  of  high-water  at  that  place  in  the  fore- 
noon of  the  given  day  : then  turn  the  plate  half  round,  till 
the  fame  place  comes  to  the  oppofite  high-water  mark,  and 
the  index  will  ftiew  the  time  of  high-water  in  the  afternoon 
at  that  place.  And  thus,  as  all  the  different  places  come 
fuqcefTively  under  and  oppofite  to  the  moon,  the  indices 
ftiew  the  times  of  high-water  at  them  in  both  parts  of  the 
day  ; and  when  the  fame  places  come  to  the  low-water 
marks,  the  indices  ftiew  the  times  of  low-water.  For  about 
three  days  before  and  after  the  times  of  new  and  full  moon, 
the  two  fmall  plates  come  out  a little  way  from  below  the 
high-water  marks  on  the  elliptical  plate,  to  fhew  that  the 
tides  rife  ftill  higher  about  thefe  times : about  the  quarters, 
the  other  two  plates  come  out  a little  from  under  the  low- 
4 L 2 water 
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water  marks  toward  the  fun,  and  on  the  oppofite  fide,  fliew- 
ing  that  the  tides  of  flood  rife  not  then  fo  high,  nor  do  the 
tides  of  ebb  fall  fo  low,  as  at  other  times.  For  the  defcrip- 
tion  of  the  infide  work  of  this  machine,  and  the  method  of 
conftrufting  it,  fee  Fergufon’s  Aftron.  p.  297. 

TiDE-Ga^^.  See  Gage. 

TiDE-Gates  are  the  lower  gates  of  a lock  open  to  a tide- 
way : thefe  are  alfo  placed  at  the  mouths  of  drains. 

TiDE-ATi//,  in  Rural  Economy  and  Agriculture,  an  ufeful 
fort  of  mill,  the  moving  power  of  which  is  formed  by  run- 
ning a dam  acrofs  an  inlet  where  tide-water  comes  in,  fo 
as  to  leave  a narrow  paflage  open  for  placing  it  in  on  one 
fide.  It  alfo  fignifies  a mill  for  raifing  and  clearing  lands 
from  tide-water  in  fen  fituations,  and  where  injury  is 
done  by  the  overflowing  of  the  tides.  See  Watering  of 
Land. 

Tide -mills  may  moftly  be  formed  without  producing  any 
obftruftion  or  hindrance  to  agriculture.. 

Tin^-lV alters,  or  Tide-Men,  certain  officers  belonging 
to  the  cuftom-houfe,  appointed  to  watch  or  attend  on 
fliips  coming  from  abroad,  to  fee  that  nothing  be  landed  till 
the  cuftoms  be  paid. 

They  are  thus  called,  becaufe  they  go  aboard  the  fliips  at 
their  arrival  in  the  mouth  of  the  Thames,  and  come  up  with 
the  tide. 

TIDENSDORF,  in  Geography,  a town  of  Pruffia,  in 
the  province  of  Ermeland  ; 4 miles  S.  of  Frauenburg. 

TIDER,  or  Ner,  a fmall  ifland  in  the  Atlantic,  near  the 
coaft  of  Africa.  N.  lat.  19°  30'. 

TIDESWELL,  a fmall  market-town  in  the  hundred  of 
High  Peak,  and  county  of  Derby,  England  ; is  fituated  in 
a valley  among  bleak  hills,  32  miles  N.N.W.  from  the 
county-town,  and  160  miles  N.W.  by  N.  from  London. 
The  town  is  reported  to  have  received  its  name  from  an 
ebbing  and  flowing  well,  now  hardly  remembered,  as  it  has 
long  ceafed  to  flow.  The  church,  which  was  erefted  in 
the  fourteenth  century,  is  a handfome  edifice  of  the  con- 
ventual form,  with  a neat  tower  at  the  weft  end,  terminated 
by  eight  pinnacles  ; thofe  at  the  angles  rifing  from  ofta- 
gonal  bafes,  and  being  much  higher  than  the  intermediate 
ones.  In  the  chancel  is  a fmall  ftone  commemorative  of 
John  Foljambe,  who  died  in  1358,  and  is  faid  to  have  con- 
tributed much  towards  the  building  of  the  church.  A 
raifed  tomb  perpetuates  the  name  of  Sampfon  Meurill,  who 
died  in  1462,  and  who,  in  the  courfe  of  two  years,  was  en- 
gaged in  eleven  battles  in  France.  Among  other  monu- 
ments of  ancient  date,  is  one  to  the  memory  of  a native  of 
this  town,  Robert  Purfglove,  prior  of  Gifburn  priory,  who 
obtained  a penfion  from  Henry  VIII.  for  his  obfequious 
compliance*' with  that  monarch’s  wiffies,  in  not  only  fur- 
rendering his  own  houfe,  but  alfo  adting  as  a commif- 
fioner  to  procure  the  furrender  of  others.  In  queen  Mary’s 
reign  he  was  appointed  archdeacon  of  Nottingham,  and 
fuffragan  bifhop  of  Hull ; but  on  the  acceffion  of  Eliza- 
beth, he  was  deprived  of  all  his  fpiritualities,  and  retired  to 
Tidefwell,  where,  having  founded  a grammar -fchool,  and  an 
hofpital  for  twelve  poor  people,  he  died  in  1579.  By  the 
population  return  of  the  year  18  ii,  the  inhabitants  of  this 
parifh  are  ftated  to  be  1219,  who  are  chiefly  fupported  by 
the  mining  bufinefs ; the  number  of  houfes,  which  are  moftly 
fcattered  on  the  oppofite  banks  of  a rivulet,  was  eftimated 
at  283.  A weekly  market  is  held  on  Wednefdays ; and 
here  are  three  annual  fairs. 

In  the  vicinity  of  Tidefwell  is  the  fequeftered  retreat  of 
Monfal-Dale,  peculiarly  eminent  for  pidturefque  beauty. 
Near  the  head  of  the  Dale,  tlie  rocks  jut  out  on  the  fouth 


fide,  like  the  immenfe  towers  of  a ftrong  fortrefs.  Lower 
down,  the  crags  foften  into  verdure,  the  dale  expands,  and 
the  eye  dwells  enraptured  on  the  rich  profpeft  that  prefents 
itfelf.  The  back-ground  is  formed  by  a fteep  precipice, 
variegated  by  (hort  herbage  and  brufliwood,  with  occal 
fionally  a ftarting  rock  breaking  its  continuity  of  furface. 
On  the  fummit  of  an  eminence  called  the  Great  Finn,  was  a 
large  barrow,  about  1 60  feet  in  circumference,  chiefly  com- 
poled  of  broken  mafles  of  limeftone,  to  obtain  which  the 
barrow  w^as  deftroyed  about  the  year  1795.  Within  this 
tumulus  various  flceletons  were  difeovered,  two  of  them  of 
gigantic  fize,  with  feveral  urns,  and  other  ancient  memo- 
rials ; among  which  were  two  arrow-heads  of  flint,  whence 
the  barrow  is  fuppofed  to  have  been  of  very  remote  anti- 
quity ; for,  as  the  learned  author  of  “ Nenia  Britannica” 
obferves,  “ flint  arrow-heads  are  evidences  of  a people  not 
in  the  ufe  of  malleable  metal ; and  it  therefore  implies, 
wherever  thefe  arms  are  found  in  barrows,  they  are  incon- 
teftibly  the  relics  of  a primitive  barbarous  people,  and  pre- 
ceding the  era  of  thofe  barrows  in  which  brafs  or  iron  arms 
are  found.”  It  is  worthy  of  note,  that,  excepting  on  the 
fide  next  the  precipice,  the  fummit  of  the  Great  Finn  is 
furrounded  by  a double  ditch,  with  a vallum  to  each  • the 
diftance  between  the  banks  is  160  yards. 

Near  the  hamlet  of  Wormhill,  in  this  parifli,  is  a romantic 
and  deep  glen  or  dale,  where  the  river  Wye  flows  beneath 
a llupendous  mafs  of  rock,  called  Chee-Tor.  This  mafs  of 
freeftone  rifes  about  300  feet  above  the  level  of  the  river, 
and  conftitutes  a moft  impofing  and  fingular  feature.  At  a 
fmall  hamlet  called  Tunfted,  in  the  liberty  of  Wormhill, 
was  born  James  Brindley,  juftly  famed  for  his  fuccefsful 

efforts  in  planning  and  executing  canals.  See  Brindley. 

Beauties  of  England  and  Wales,  vol.  iii.  Derbyfhire ; by 
J.  Britton  and  E.  W.  Brayley.  Davies’s  Hiftorical  and 
Deferiptive  Account  of  Derby fliire,  8vo.  18 1 1. 

TIDEWA,  a town  of  Sweden,  in  Weft  Gothland;  62 
miles  N.E.  of  Uddevalla. 

TIDLA,  a river  of  Sweden,  which  runs  into  the 
Wenner  lake,  near  Marieftadt,  in  the  province  of  Weft 
Gothland. 

TIDON,  a town  on  theeaft  coaft  of  the  ifland  of  Celebes, 
in  the  bay  of  Gunong  Tellu.  N.  lat.  3'.  E.  long. 
120°  38'. 

TIDOR,  or  Tidore,  an  ifland  in  the  Eaft  Indian 
fea,  and  one  of  thofe  called  Moluccas,  fituated  near  the 
weft  coaft  of  the  ifland  of  Gilolo,  between  Ternate  and 
Timor  ; about  ten  leagues  in  circumference,  and  fo  called 
from  its  capital,  though  named  Tadura,  or  Dafo,  by  the 
natives.  It  abounds  in  fpices,  efpecially  cloves.  The 
Dutch  have  feveral  forts,  but  the  ifland  is  governed  by  a 
king,  who  pofleffes  likewife  fome  territory  on  the  ifland  of 
Gilolo;  15  miles  S.E.  of  Ternate.  N.  lat.  0°  42'. 
E*  long.  127°  19'. 

TIDSI,  a river  of  Morocco,  which  difeharges  itfelf  into 
the  ocean  a few  miles  S.  of  the  Tegrewelt,  or  Cape 
Olfam. 

TIEBAS,  a town  of  Spain,  in  the  province  of  Navari'e  ; 

5 miles  S.E.  of  Pamplona. 

TIEDEMAN,  Dieterich,  in  Biography,  a philofo- 
phical  writer,  was  born  April  1748,  at  Bremervorde,  in  the 
duchy  of  Bremen,  and  educated  in  the  fchool  of  his  native 
place  in  the  Greek  and  Latin  languages,  in  which  he  made 
very  confiderable  proficiency.  Devoting  himfelf  to  the 
church,  he  removed  to  the  fchool  of  Verden,  and  from 
thence  to  the  Athenaeum  at  Bremen,  where  he  formed  an 
intimate  friendfliip  with  Meiners,  afterwards  profeflbr  at 

Gottingen, 
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Gottingen.  In  1767  he  fettled  at  Gottingen,  and  here  he 
renounced  the  ftudy  of  theology,  becaufe  he  difapproved 
the  fyftem  there  taught,  and  applied  to  mathematics,  claf- 
fical  literature,  and  philofophy.  In  the  winter  of  1769  he 
fixed  his  refidence  in  Livonia,  as  tutor  to  a nobleman  of  that 
country ; and  whilft  he  was  there,  he  publilhed  at  Riga,  in 
1772,  his  “ Elfay  on  the  Origin  of  Language.”  After 
vifiting  his  native  place  in  the  following  year,  he  went  to 
Gottingen,  and  formed  an  acquaintance  with  the  celebrated 
Heyne,  who  wrote  a preface  to  his  “ Syftem  of  the  Stoic 
Philofophy,”  and  perfuaded  him  to  publilh  it.  By  the 
recommendation  of  this  learned  friend,  he  was  appointed 
profeffor  of  ancient  literature  in  the  Caroline  college  at 
Caffel,  of  which  office  he  took  poffeffion  in  1766.  His  in- 
tervals of  leifure  were  employed  in  the  Itudy  of  philofophy 
and  its  hillory  ; and  alfo  in  preparing  for  the  prefs  his 
“ Inveltigation  of  Man,”  “ The  Firlt  Philofophers  of 
Greece,  &c.”  and  his  “ Spirit  of  Speculative  Philofophy.” 
Upon  the  diffolution  of  the  Caroline  college  in  1786,  he  oc- 
cupied the  chair  of  philofophy  at  Marpurg,  and  his  leftures 
were  very  popular.  He  was  an  oppofcr  of  Kant’s  philo- 
fophy : and  he  indulged  himfelf  in  ridiculing  the  extrava- 
gant pretenfions  or  pious  arrogance  of  the  founders  of 
fefts.  Although  his  confiitution  was  robult,  he  was  car- 
ried off  by  a fever  and  inflammation  of  the  lungs,  in  May 
1803,  at  the  age  of  55.  As  a literary  charafter,  he  was 
intimately  converfant  with  the  literature  of  Greece  and 
Rome,  and  with  all  the  fyltems  of  ancient  and  modern  phi- 
lofophy, as  well  as  the  manners  and  cuftoms  of  ancient  and 
modern  times.  His  extenfive  erudition  appears  in  his 
“ Argumenta  Platonis,”  annexed  to  the  edition  of  Plato, 
printed  at  Deux -Pouts  ; in  his  prize  effay,  entitled  “ Difpu- 
tatio  de  Quasftione  quse  fuerit  magicarum  artium  origo,” 
and  in  various  other  differtations.  In  philofophy  he  was 
in  early  life  a dogmatift,  and  in  the  latter  period  of  his  life 
inclined  to  fcepticilm.  His  works,  which,  befides  thoie 
already  mentioned,  were  numerous,  and  relate  chiefly  to  the 
hiftory  of  philofophy,  and  its  different  fyllems,  afford  ample 
evidence  of  his  affiduity  and  labour.  Monthly  Magazine. 
Gen.  Biog. 

TIEFENSEE,  in  Geography,  a town  of  Pruffia,  on  a 
lake  of  the  fame  name  ; 20  miles  S.  of  Brandenburg. 

TIEFF,  a town  of  Pruffia,  in  the  province  of  Barten- 
iand  ; 7 miles  S.E.  of  Angerburg. 

TIEFFENAW,  a town  of  Pruffian  Pomerelia ; 15 
miles  S.  of  Marienburg. 

TIELLEN-HEAD,  a cape  of  the  county  of  Donegal, 
on  the  weft  coaft  of  Ireland.  N.  lat.  54°  41'.  W. 
long.  8°  40'. 

TIEM,  a town  of  Afia,  in  the  kingdom  of  Laos,  on  the 
Mecom  ; 90  miles  S.S.E.  of  Lantchan. 

TIEN,  or  Lien,  a city  of  China,  of  the  fecond  rank,  in 
Quang-tong  ; 960  miles  S.  of  Peking.  N.  lat.  24°  50'. 
E.  long.  1 11°  49' — Alfo,  a town  of  Corea;  25  miles 
N.N.E.  of  King-ki-tao — Alfo,  a city  of  China,  of  the 
fecond  rank,  in  Quang-li,  on  the  north  fide  of  the  Pofoi : 
1 120  miles  S.S.W.  of  Peking.  N.  lat.  23°  46'.  E.  long. 
106°  19'. 

TIEN-CHAN,  a town  of  Corea  ; 53  miles  W.N.W.  of 
Flan-tcheoii. 

TIENEN.  See  Tiulemont. 

TIENGEN,  or  Tihengen,  or  Thungen,  a town  of 
Germany,  in  the  principality  of  Klettgau,  on  the  Wutach, 
formerly,  with  its  diftribt,  conftituting  a lordlhip  ; 29  miles 
E.  of  Balo.  N.  lat.  47°  42'.'  E.  long.  8°  17'. 
TIENHOVEN,  a town  of  HoUand,  on  the  Leek  ; 
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6 miles  S.  of  Schoonhoven Alfo,  a town  of  Utrecht ; 

7 miles  N.  of  Utrecht. 

TIEN-SING,  a great  port  of  China,  on  the  river  Pei-ho. 
Its  Chinefe  name  literally  fignifies  “heavenly  fpot  ;”  and  in 
the  time  of  Marco  Paolo,  when  it  is  fuppofed  to  have  been 
much  larger  than  at  prefent,  it  was  called  “ Citta  Celefte  :” 
and  it  is  faid  to  have  a claim  on  this  appellation  from  its 
fituation  in  a genial  climate,  fertile  foil,  dry  air,  and  ferene 
fley.  It  is  the  general  emporium  for  the  northern  pro- 
vinces of  China,  and  is  built  at  the  confluence  of  two  rivers, 
from  which  it  rifes  in  a gentle  Hope.  The  palace  of  the 
governor  Hands  on  a projefting  point,  commanding  a broad 
bafon,  or  expanfe  of  water,  produced  by  the  union  of 
the  rivers,  and  almoft  covered  with  veffels  of  different 
fizes.  Thefe  two  rivers  are  the  Pei-ho  and  the  Yun- 
leang-ho,  or  grain-bearing  river,  from  the  quantities  of 
wheat  conveyed  upon  it  from  the  province  of  Shan-fee, 
and  fent  up  by  the  Pei-ho  to  the  neighbourhood  of  Peking. 
Over  thefe  rivers,  where  they  unite,  is  a bridge  of  boats  ; 
and  along  the  quays  were  fome  temples  and  other  handfome 
edifices,  but  the  reft  confifted  chiefly  of  ffiops  for  the  retail 
of  goods,  and  alfo  warehoufes,  together  wdth  yards,  and 
magazines  for  maritime  (lores.  The  houfes  at  Tien-fing 
are  chiefly  built  of  brick,  of  a leaden-blue  colour.  Few 
are  red  : the  pooreft  are  pale  brown.  Many  of  the  houfes 
are  two  (lories  high. 

TIEN-TCHA,  or  New  Gibraltar,  a mountain  of  Cochin- 
china,  which  forms  the  harbour  of  Turon  ; which  fee. 

TIENTONG,  a town  of  Siam  ; 350  miles  N.N.W.  of 
Juthia. 

TIEN-TSANG,  a town  of  Thibet ; 268  miles  E.S.E. 
of  FI  ami. 

TIEPOLO,  Giovanni  Batista,  in  Biography,  was 
one  of  the  lall  of  the  eminent  Venetian  painters.  He  was 
born  at  Venice  in  1697,  and  was  a fcholar  of  G.  Lazza- 
rini  ; but  he  afterwards  ftudied  the  works  of  P.  Veronefe. 
He  poffefled  a quick  invention,  and  great  freedom  of  hand, 
and  was  admirably  qualified  for  the  execution  of  large 
frefco  works  upon  ceilings,  &c.  ; where  great  facility  of 
handling,  and  richnefs  of  colouring,  will  often  apologize 
for  the  w'ant  of  higher  qualities,  particularly  in  allegoric 
or  grotefque  fubjefts.  Tiepolo  was  employed  in  many  of 
the  palaces  in  Italy,  but  mod  honoured  by  the  employment 
he  received  from  the  king  of  Spain,  who  engaged  him  to 
adorn  his  palace  at  Madrid.  He  died  at  Madrid  in  1770, 
at  the  age  of  73.  He  etched  many  of  his  own  deligns 
with  great  neatnefs  and  tafte. 

TIER,  in  Sea  Language,  the  name  of  the  feveral  ranges 
of  guns  mounted  on  one  fide  of  a fliip’s  deck  ; which,  ac- 
cording as  they  are  placed  on  the  lower,  middle,  or  upper 
decks,  are  called  the  lower,  middle,  or  upper  tier. 

Tier  of  the  Cable,  denotes  a range  of  the  fakes  or  wind- 
ings of  the  cable,  which  are  laid  w’ithin  one  another  in  an 
horizontal  pofition,  fo  as  that  the  laft  becomes  the  inner- 
moll. 

Tier  Calk,  is  the  hollow  fpace  in  the  middle  of  a cable, 
when  it  is  coiled. 

Tier,  in  Organ-Building,  is  ufed  to  diftinguiffi  the  differ- 
ent ranks  or  ranges  of  pipes  (as  a tier  of  guns  in  men  of 
war)  in  the  front  of  the  inftrument,  and  even  in  the  interior  of 
the  cafe,  when  the  compound  (tops  have  feveral  ranks  of 
pipes,  as  the  fefquialter,  furniture,  and  cornet. 

TIERBY,  in  Geography,  a town  of  Sweden,  in  the  pro- 
vince of  Halland  ; 6 miles  S.E.  of  Helmlladt. 

TIERCE',  a town  of  France,  in  the  department  of  the 
Mayne  and  Loire  ; 3 miles  S.  of  Chateauneuf. 

Tierce,  or  Teirce,  in  Commerce,  a meafure  of  liquid 
I things, 
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dungs,  as  wine,  oil,  See.  containing  the  third  part  of  a pipe, 
or  forty -two  gallons.  See  Measure. 

The  tierce  is  alfo  a weight  by  which  provifions  are  fold 
in  Ireland.  The  tierces,  barrels,  and  firkins  are  not  tared, 
but  the  pieces  in  each  cade  muft  be  of  the  following  weight 
and  number  : 
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Tierce,  in  Mtific,  a 3d.  The  higheft  hop  in  an  organ, 
called  the  tierce,  is  a major  3d  above  the  15th,  every  found 
being  a 17th  above  the  diapafon.  See  Third. 

Tierce  de  Picardie,  in  French  Mnfic,  and  indeed  all  choral 
mufic  of  old  mailers  in  a minor  key,  is  terminated  with  a fharp 
3d,  which  the  French  now  call  tierce  de  Picardie,  on  ac- 
count of  the  great  number  of  cathedrals  in  that  province, 
where  it  continues  ftill  in  ufe. 

Padre  Martini  (Saggio  di  Contrap.  parte  prima,  23.) 
recommends  the  terminating  minor  movements  with  a fharp 
3d;  a praftice  which  Rouffeau  (Didl.  de  Muf. ) cen- 
fures  as  Gothic,  and  a proof  of  bad  talle.  If  the  lirll  of 
thefe  excellent  v/riters  wifhed  only  to  preferve  its  ufe  in  the 
church,  and  the  fecond  to  banifh  it  elfewhere,  they  were 
both  right,  however  their  opinions  may  feem  to  clafh.  The 
learned  author  of  the  Saggio  di  Contrappunto,  who  was 
fo  perfeftly  acquainted  with  all  the  beauties  and  effefts  of 
choral  mufic,  is  certainly  more  to  be  relied  on  in  whatever 
concerns  it,  than  the  animated  author  of  the  Diftionnaire 
de  Mufique  ; who,  with  the  molt  refined  tafle  and  exalted 
views'  with  refpeft  to  dramatic  compofitions,  had  neither 
time  nor  opportunity  fufficiently  to  explore  the  myfteries  of 
canto  fermo,  or  to  become  a very  profound  contrapuntill. 
For  our  own  part,  though  we  never  wifh  to  hear  a fong  or 
glee  in  a minor  key,  and  with  a fharp  3d  ; yet  there  is 
fomething  fo  folemn  and  grateful  in  thefe  terminations  of 
ecclefiallical  compofitions,  that  we  fliould  be  very  forry  if 
the  praftice  were  not  continued.  And  if  we  confider  the 
relation  and  compofition  of 'the  feveral  flops  in  an  organ,  we 
fliall  find,  that  as  every  fingle  key  in  the  chorus  of  that  in- 
flrument  has  a complete  chord  with  a fliarp  3d  to  it,  when 
we  dwell  on  a chord  with  a flat  3d,  v/hile  the  tierce, 
cornet,  fefquialter,  and  fometimes  the  furniture,  are  found- 
ing the  fharp  3d,  it  affords  an  additional  reafon  for  the 
origin  and  continuance  of  the  pradlice,  beiides  the  peculiar 
properties  of  tonal  modulation. 

Tierce,  in  Gaming,  a fequence  of  three  cards  of  the 
fame  colour. 

Tierce,  in  Fencing.  See  Guard  and  Thrust. 

Tierce  Order.  See  Third  Order. 

Tierce  Point.  See  Third  Point. 

TIERCED,  Tierce,  in  Heraldry,  denotes  the  fhield  to 
be  divided  by  any  of  the  partition  lines,  party,  coupy, 
tranchy,  or  tailly,  into  three  equal  parts,  of  different  co- 
lours or  metals. 

If  the  chief  and  bafe  be  of  the  fame  colour  when  di- 
vided by  a felfe,  they  blazon  it  by  expreffmg  the  colour, 
and  mentioning  the  feffe  ; otherwife,  they  fay,  it  is  tierce 


in  fejfe,  and  mention  each  of  the  colours,  or  tierce  in  pale,  if 
fo  divided  in  pale. 

TIERCEL,  in  Falconry,  a name  given  to  a male  hawk, 
as  being  a third  part  lefs  in  fize  than  the  female. 
TIERCELET.  See  Tassel. 

TIE RD ILL,  in  Geography,  a town  of  Hindooflan,  in 
Viliapour  ; 20  miles  W.  of  Galgala. 

TIERPIED,  a town  of  France,  in  the  department  of 
the  Channel ; 3 miles  E.  of  Avranches. 

TIERRA.  See  Terra. 

T ierra  Bomba,  a fmall  ifland  near  the  coafl  of  South 
America,  at  the  entrance  of  the  harbour  of  Carthagena ; 
where,  in  1741,  the  Englifli  eredled  a battery. 

TIERY,  a town  of  Sweden,  in  the  province  of  Up- 
land ; 30  miles  N.  of  Upfal. 

TIES,  aboard  a fliip,  are  thofe  ropes  by  which  the  yards 
hang  ; and  when  the  haliards  are  llrained  to  hoife  the  yards, 
thefe  ties  carry  them  up. 

TIESSERBACH,  in  Geography,  a river  of  Wurtem- 
berg,  which  runs  into  the  Neckar,  near  Nurtingen. 

TIETAR,  a river  of  Spain,  which  runs  into  the  Tagus, 
near  Talavan,  in  Eftremadura. 

TIE-TCHEOU,  a town  of  Chinefe  Tartary,  in  the 
country  of  Kbkonor  ; 688  miles  S.E.  of  Hami.  N.  lat. 
33°  56'.  E.  long.  102°  54'. 

TIETE,  or  Anhembi,  a river  of  Brafil,  which  runs 
into  the  Parana. 

TIFACOUM,  a word  ufed  by  fome  of  the  chemical 
writers  to  exprefs  quickfilver. 

TIFATA  Mons,  in  Ancient  Geography,  a mountain  of 
Italy,  in  Campania,  near  Capua.  The  table  of  Peutinger 
has  placed  here  two  temples,  one  defignated  by  the  words 
“ Ad  Dianam,”  the  other  by  thofe  of  “ Jovis  Tifationus.” 

Tifata,  a town  of  Italy,  in  Latium.  Pliny. 

TIFATUM,  a word  ufed  by  fome  of  the  chemical 
writers  to  exprefs  fulphur. 

TIFER,  in  Geography,  a town  of  the  duchy  of  Stiria  ; 
3 miles  S.  of  Cilley. 

TIFERNUM,  or  Tifernus,  in  Ancient  Geography,  a 
river  of  Italy,  in  Samnium. 

Tifernum  Metaurum,  a town  of  Italy,  in  Samnium. 
Livy. 

Tifernum  Tilerinum,  or  Tifernum  of  the  Tiber,  Citta  di 
Cajlello,  a town  of  Italy,  in  Umbria,  to  the  N.W.  towards 
the  banks  of  the  river  Tiber.  It  was  municipal. 

TIFESELT,  in  Geography,  a town  of  Fez;  12  miles 
N.E.  of  Sallee. 

TIFFAUGES,  a town  of  France,  in  the  department 
of  the  Vendee  ; 9 miles  E.  of  Montaigu. 

TIFFE  de  Mer,  in  Natural  Hijlory,  a name  given  by 
count  Marfigli  to  a fpecies  of  fea-plant,  as  he  fuppofes  it  to 
be,  commonly  but  erroneoufly  reckoned  among  the  fpunges, 
and  called  by  authors  a branched  fpunge.  This-  author  has 
called  it  by  this  name  from  its  refemblance  to  the  heads  of  the 
typha  palujlris,  or  cat’s  tail,  when  ripe  in  the  month  of  Sep- 
tember. 

The  fpunges  muft  be  of  a lax  and  cavernous  texture ; 
but  this  fubftance  is  fmooth  and  firm,  and  has  no  inequalities 
on  its  furface,  excepting  a few  Ihort  hairs,  which  give  it  a 
vehvrety  look,  when  firft  taken  out  of  the  water.  It  is  a 
very  elegant  and  beautiful  fubftance  ; it  grows  to  two  feet 
in  height,  and  is  very  elegantly  branched ; it  grows  on 
rocks  and  ftones,  and,  when  firft  taken  out  of  the  fea,  is 
lull  of  a vifeous  water,  as  yellow  as  the  yolk  of  an  egg  ; 
but  when  this  water  is  prefled  out,  and  the  fubftance  dries, 
it  lofes  its  yellow,  and  becomes  of  a duflty-brown  colour : it 
is  very  tough  and  firm  while  in  the  water,  but  when  dry  it 
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usually  breaks  of  itfelf  into  little  pieces,  and  may  be  crum- 
bled to  powder  between  the  fingers.  This  is  a very  ftrong 
proof,  among  others,  of  its  not  being  of  the  nature  of  the 
fpunge. 

When  viewed  by  the  microfcope,  the  whole  furface  is 
found  to  be  covered  with  extremely  fine  and  flender  hairs  ; 
and,  among  thefe,  there  is  an  infinity  of  httle  apertures, 
through  which  the  fea-water  makes  its  way. 

When  a branch  of  it  is  cut  tranfverfely,  there  are  feen  a 
number  of  long  and  fine  canals,  by  means  of  which  the  water, 
received  at  thefe  fuperficial  apertures,  is  conveyed  to  its 
whole  fubftance.  Marfig.  Hift.  de  la  Mer,  p.  82. 

Subftances  of  this  kind  are  now  known  to  be  of  animal 
and  not  of  vegetable  origin.  See  Coral. 

TIFFENETH,  in  Geography,  a town  of  Pruflia,  in  the 
province  of  Natangen  ; 10  miles  Si.  of  Brandenburg. 

TIFFESCH,  or  Tifas,  anciently  Thevejle,  a town  of 
Algiers  ; 40  miles  S.  of  Bona.  N.  lat.  36°  20'.  E.  long. 
7»  40'. 

TIFLISBERG,  a mountain  of  Switzerland,  between 
the  cantons  of  Uri  and  Unterwalden. 

TIGA,  in  Ancient  Geography,  a town  of  Africa,  in  Mau- 
ritania Cajfariana,  near  the  coaft  of  the  Atlantic.  Strabo. 

Tiga,  in  Geography,  a fmall  ifiand  in  the  Eaft  Indian 
fea,  near  the  north-weft  coaft  of  the  ifiand  of  Borneo. 
N.  lat.  6®  25'.  E.  long.  112°  14'. 

TIG  AON,  an  ifiand  in  the  Indian  fea,  near  the  north- 
weft  coaft  of  the  ifiand  of  Borneo.  N.  lat.  6°  10'.  E. 
long.  128°  48'. 

TIGARA,  in  Ancient  Geography,  a town  of  Africa,  in 
the  interior  of  Mauritania  Caefariana.  Ptol. 

TIGAREA,  in  Botany,  a barbarous  or  arbitrary  name, 
of  which  its  publilher  Aublet  has  given  no  explanation. — 

Aubl.  Guian.  917.  Juff.  339.  Lamarck  Hluftr.  t.  826 

Schreber  admitted  the  genus,  under  the  name  of  Rhinium, 
in  his  Gen.  701,  but  in  his  Addenda  to  that  work,  833,  re- 
duced it  to  Tetracera  ; fee  that  article.  Mr.  Purfh,  how- 
ever, has  reftored  the  genus  and  the  name,  in  his  Flora 
America  Septentrionalis,  333,  where  he  has,  not  without  fome 
doubt,  referred  hither  a very  curious  new  fhrub,  found  in  the 
meadows  of  the  Rocky-mountains,  and  on  the  Columbia 
river,  by  the  name  of  T.  tridentata,  t.  15.  This  has  crowded, 
wedge -Ihaped,  hoary,  three-toothed  leaves,  and  folitary,  ter- 
minal, yellow  jlovaers,  the  fize  of  hawthorn-bloffoms.  That 
it  is  very  diftindf  in  genus  from  Aublet’s  Tigarea  we  have  no 
doubt,  being  very  nearly  akin  to  the  Rubus  japonicus  of 
Linn^us,  Corchorus  japonicus  of  Thunberg,  as  has  lately 
been  pointed  out  by  M.  De  Candolle,  in  a paper  read  be- 
fore the  Linnsean  Society.  But  it  feems  to  us  that  the  genus 
of  neither  of  thefe  fiirubs  can  as  yet  be  determined,  for  want 
of  perfect  fruit. 

TIGAUDA,  in  Ancient  Geography,  a municipal  town 
of  Africa,  in  Mauritania  Caefariana,  upon  the  route  from 
Rufucurrum  to  Cala,  between  Caftellum  Tingitanum  and 
Oppidum  Novum.  Anton.  Itin. 

TIGE,  in  ArchiteBure,  a French  term  for  the  fhaft  or 
full  of  a column,  comprehended  between  the  aftragal  and 
the  capital. 

TIGEGUACU,  in  Ornithology,  the  name  of  a fmall  Bra- 
fihan  bird,  of  the  fize  of  a fparrovv,  and  with  a ridged  and 
triangular  bill,  in  which  it  refembles  the  mouche-rolle  ; its 
eyes  are  of  a fine  blue,  and  its  legs  and  feet  yellow  ; it  is  all 
over  of  a deep  black,  but  that  it  has  a large  blood-red  fpot 
on  the  top  of  its  head  ; its  tail  is  Ihort  and  black. 

TIGELLIUS,  in  Biography,  a mufician,  born  in  Sar- 
dinia, grandfon  of  Phamea,  a mufician  in  great  favour  at 
Rome  in  the  time  of  Julius  Cscfar.  Horace  has  handed  him 
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down  to  pofterity  as  a mercilefs  fpendtiirift,  and  an  egregious 
coxcomb. 

“ Ambubajarum  collegia  Pharmacopeia; 

Mendici,  Mimse,  Balatrones,  hoc  genus  omne 
Mseftum,  ac  folicitum  eft  cantoris  morte  Tigelli : 
Quippe  benignus  erat.” — Sat.  lib.  i.  2. 

Tigellius  was  not  only  much  in  favour  with  Julius  Csefar, 
but  afterwards  with  Cleopatra  and  Auguftus  : he  was  an 
able  mufician,  an  ingenious  buffoon,  and  fubtle  courtier. 
What  Horace  has  faid  of  his  caprice,  has  often  been  applied, 
and  we  fear  will  ever  continue  to  be  applied,  to  muficians  of 
a fimilar  difpofition. 

“ Omnibus  hoc  vitium  ut  cantoribus,  inter  amicos 
Ut  nunquam  inducant  animum  cantare  rogati ; 

Injuffi  nunquam  deliftant.” — Sat.  lib.  i.  3. 

TIGENHAGEN,  in  Geography,  a town  of  Pruffian 
Pomerelia  ; 1 2 miles  N.  of  Marienburg. 

TIGENWIT,  a town  of  Africa,  in  Negroland ; 45 
miles  N.  of  Arguin. 

TIGER,  a fmall  ifiand  in  the  Spanifh  Main,  near  the 
coaft  of  Darien.  N.  lat.  8®  35k  W.  long.  77°  30'. 

Tiger,  Tigris,  in  the  Linnaean  fyftem  of  Zoology,  is  a 
fpecies  of  cat,  or  F elis  Tigris  ; which  fee. 

The  tiger  (formed  of  fagitta,  a dart,  whence  "I’jn) 
has  its  name  from  its  fuppofed  fwiftnefs.  See  the  article 
Felis  Tigris. 

Tiger,  American.  See  Felis  Onca. 

TiGis.-B.-Cat.  See  Felis  Capenfis. 

Tiger,  Hunting,  or  Leopard.  See  Felis  Leopardus. 

Tigebt,  Man.  See  Mantegak. 

T iGBB-Shell,  a name  given  to  the  red  voluta,  w-ith  large 
white  fpots. 

In  the  Linnaean  fyftem,  the  tiger-fiiell  is  a fpecies  of  the 
cypr^a.  See  Shells. 

TIGGREE,  in  Geography,  a town  of  Hindooftan,  in 
the  circar  of  Sumbul ; 17  miles  S.  of  Nidjibabad. 

TIGH,  in  our  Old  Writers,  a clofe  or  inclofure  men- 
tioned  in  ancient  charters,  and  is  ftill  ufed  in  Kent  in  the 
fame  fenfe. 

TIGHMAN’s  Island,  in  Geography,  a fmall  ifiand  la 
the  Chefapeak.  N.  lat.  38°  48'.  E.  long.  76°  21'. 

TIGHT,  in  Sea  Language,  expreffes  the  quality  by 
which  a veffel  refifts  the  penetration  of  any  fluid,  whether 
comprefiing  its  furface,  or  contained  within  it.  Hence  a 
fhip  is  faid  to  be  tight,  when  her  planks  are  fo  compaff  and 
folid,  as  to  prevent  the  entrance  of  the  water  in  which  (he  is 
immerfed  ; and  a cafic  is  called  tight,  when  the  ftaves  are  fo 
clofe,  that  none  of  the  liquid  contained  in  it  can  iffue  through 
or  between  them.  In  both  fenfes,  tight  is  oppofed  to  leaky. 
Falconer. 

TIGILLUM,  a word  ufed  by  fome  chemiftsto  exprefs 
the  tile  with  which  they  cover  the  mouth  of  their  crucibles  ; 
and,  by  others,  for  the  crucible  itfelf. 

TIGILSKOI,  in  Geography,  a town  of  Kamtfchatku  ; 
80  miles  W.  of  Ukinficoi.  N.  lat.  57°  20'.  E.  long. 
157°  44'- 

TIGINE.  See  Bender. 

TIGIS  Herba,  in  Ancient  Geography,  a town  of  Africa, 
in  the  interior  of  Mauritania  Caefariana,  near  a river,  and  S. 
of  Icofium.  In  the  Itin.  of  Anton,  it  is  marked  on  the 
route  from  Rufucurrum  to  Scaldae. 

TIGLIUM,  in  Botany.  See  PiNEI  Nuclei,  See. 

TIGNALE,  in  Geography,  a town  of  the,  ifiand  of  Cor- 
flea  ; 30  miles  S.E.  of  Corte, 

TIGNARES, 
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TIGNARES,  a town  of  Brafil,  and  cliief  place  in  the 
captainfliip  of  Rio  Grande. 

TIGNES,  a town  of  France,  in  the  department  of 
Mont  Blanc  ; 3 miles  S.E.  of  St.  Maurice. 

TIGRA,  in  Ancient  Geography,  a town  of  Lower  Moe- 
fia,  on  the  route  from  Viminiacum  to  Nicomedia,  between 
Exantapriftis  and  Appiaria.  Anton.  Itin. 

TIGRAH,  in  Geography,  a town  of  Hindooftan,  in  Ba- 
har ; 40  miles  E.S.E.  of  Hajypour.  N.  lat.  25°  28'.  E. 
long.  86^  7'. 

TIGRANA,  m Ancient  Geography,  a town  of  Afia,  in 
the  interior  of  Media.  Ptol. 

TIGRANAAMA,  a town  of  Afia,  in  the  Greater  Ar- 
menia, and  one  of  thofe  which  were  fituated  to  the  E.  of 
the  fources  of  the  Tigris.  Ptol. 

TIGRANES,  the  Great,  in  Biography,  king  of  Ar- 
menia, after  having  been  delivered  by  his  father  as  a hollage 
to  the  Parthians,  was  liberated  and  alTumed  the  crown  about 
the  year  B.C.  93.  Having  formed  an  alliance  with  Mithri- 
dates,  king  of  Pontus,  againft  the  Romans,  he  married 
Gleopatra,  daughter  of  that  prince  ; and,  agreeably  to  the 
terms  of  his  alliance,  he  reduced  Cappadocia,  and  caufed 
Ariarathes,  the  fon  of  Mithridates,  to  occupy  the  throne 
inftead  of  Ariobarzanes,  who  was  fupported  by  the  Romans. 
Soon  after  this  event,  Tigranes  was  offered  the  crown  of 
Syria,  and  accepted  it  B.C.  83  ; and  when  he  had  taken 
pofleffion  of  the  kingdom,  governed  it  for  many  years  by  a 
lieutenant.  He  then  invaded  Lefler  Armenia,  and  com- 
pletely ruined  it  in  the  courfe  of  one  campaign.  Having 
made  various  other  conquefts,  he  founded  the  city  of  Ti- 
granocerta,  on  the  fpot  in  Armenia  where  he  had  received 
tlie  crown.  He  afterwards  joined  Mithridates,  his  father-in- 
law,  in  a war  againft  the  Romans  ; but  when  Mithridates, 
after  having  been  defeated  by  Lucullus,  took  refuge  in  Ar- 
menia, he  was  coldly  received  by  Tigranes,  who  granted  him 
a caftle  for  his  refidence,  with  a royal  allowance.  By  a 
feries  of  fubfequent  adventures,  which  proved  fuccefsful, 
Tigranes  was  fo  elated,  that  he  affumed  the  title  of  king 
of  kings,  and  exacted  from  all  who  approached  him 
tokens  of  the  moft  humiliating  reverence.  A change  how- 
ever in  his  fituation  was  rapidly  approaching  ; for  Lu- 
cullus, the  Roman  general,  having  reduced  the  kingdom 
of  Pontus,  availed  himfelf  of  a preconcerted  circumftance 
for  marching  in  a hoftile  manner  into  Armenia,  and  laid 
fiege  to  Tigranocerta.  Tigranes  advanced  to  its  relief ; 
but  meeting  with  Lucullus  at  the  head  of  a fmall  army, 
an  engagement  enfued,  the  refult  of  which  was  the  pu- 
fillanimous  flight  of  Tigranes,  and  the  difperfion  of  his 
numerous  army ; and  though  he  received  confiderable 
fuccour  from  Mithridates,  and  levied  frefh  troops,  he 
could  not  prevent  the  furrender  of  Tigranocerta  to  Lu- 
cullus ; and  this  furrender  was  followed  by  a fignal  defeat 
of  the  united  forces  of  Mithridates  and  Tigranes  ; upon 
which  the  latter  prince  withdrew  to  the  remoteft  part  of  his 
dominions.  When  Pompey  fucceeded  Lucullus  in  the  com- 
mand of  the  Roman  army,  Mithridates  and  Tigranes, 
availing  themfelves  of  an  interval  of  inaftion,  recovered  Ar- 
menia and  a great  part  of  Pontus ; but  their  fuccefs  was  in- 
terrupted by  the  rebellion  of  the  fon  of  Tigranes,  who  took 
up  arms  againft  his  father ; but  being  defeated,  he  fought 
refuge  in  Parthia,  and  perfuaded  Phraates,  the  fovereign  of 
that  country,  to  declare  war  againft  the  Armenians.  Phraates, 
with  a numerous  army  under  his  command,  compelled  Ti- 
granes to  withdraw  to  the  mountains,  and  befieged  his  ca- 
pital Artaxata.  The  younger  Tigranes  being  left  in  com- 
mand of  the  Parthian  army,  was  defeated  by  his  father,  who 
iraifed  the  fiege  of  Artaxata.  Tigranes  afterwards  joined 


the  Romans,  and  condufted  Pompey  into  Armenia  againft 
his  father.  Unable  to  refill  this  invafion,  he  determined  to 
furrender  himfelf  to  Pompey,  and  to  confide  in  his  gene- 
rofity.  Upon  being  introduced  to  the  prefence  of  the  Ro- 
man general,  he  took  off  his  diadem,  and  proftrated  himfelf 
at  Pompey’s  feet.  Pompey  railed  him,  and  replaced  the 
royal  diadem  ; and  in  compromiling  the  difpute  between 
the  father  and  fon,  reftored  to  the  former  the  kingdom  of 
Armenia,  and  the  greateft  part  of  Mefopotamia,  but  im- 
pofed  upon  him  a fine  of  6000  talents  for  making  war  upon 
the  Roman  people.  He  was  alfo  obliged  to  refign  the  crown 
of  Syria,  which  he  had  held  for  eighteen  years,  and  likewife 
the  provinces  of  Cappadocia  and  Cilicia.  From  this  time 
Tigranes  w^as  received  as  a friend  and  ally  of  the  Roman 
people,  and  by  maintaining  their  friendfhip,  he  was  enabled 
to  retain  his  dominions  in  peace  to  the  end  of  his  life,  which 
terminated  in  the  eighty-fifth  year  of  his  age.  Anc.  Un. 

Hill. 

TIGRANOCERTA,  Sered,  in  Ancient  Geography,  a 
town  of  Afia,  in  Greater  Armenia,  at  fome  diftance  to  the 
left  of  the  Tigris,  on  the  river  Nicephorius,  and  N.W.  of 
its  mouth  in  the  Tigris.  This  town  was  built  by  Tigranes, 
in  the  time  of  the  Mithridatic  war.  According  to  Plutarch, 
it  was  large,  handfome,  populous,  powerful,  and  rich. 
Tacitus  reports  that  Tigranocerta  was  fituated  on  an  emi- 
nence, nearly  furrounded  by  the  Nicephorius,  and  that  it 
was  well  fortified  and  garrifoned. 

TIGRE,  in  Geography,  a fmall  iflandin  the  Pacific  ocean, 
at  the  entrance  into  Amapalla  bay.  N.  lat.  13°  10'.  W. 
long.  88°  44'. 

Tigre,  a province  of  Abyfllnia,  about  200  miles  in 
length,  and  120  in  breadth.  What  in  a fpecial  manner 
makes  the  riches  of  Tigre,  is,  that  it  liesneareft  the  market, 
which  is  Arabia  ; and  all  the  merchandize  deftined  to  crofs 
the  Red  fea  muft  pafs  through  this  province,  fo  that  the 
governor  has  the  choice  of  all  commodities  wherewith  to 
make  his  market.  The  ftrongeft  male,  the  moft  beautiful 
female,  the  pureft  gold,  the  largeft  teeth  of  ivory,  all  muft 
pafs  through  his  hand. 

TIGRIDIA,  in  Botany,  the  Flos  Tigridis  of  old  authors, 
fo  called  from  its  beautifully  fpotted  corolla,  refembling  the 
flcin  of  a tiger,  or  rather  of  a leopard  or  lynx.  This  fine 
Mexican  plant,  being  known  to  fyftematic  botanifts  from 
early  engravings  only,  did  not  find  a place  in  their  arrange- 
ments, till  Mutis  fent  a drawing  of  it  to  Linnsus,  under 
the  name  of  Pavonia,  in  honour  of  one  of  his  ableft  pupils, 
Pavon,  as  appears  by  his  letters  ; and  not,  as  fome  have  fap- 
pofed,  becaufe  of  any  refemblance  in  the  fpots  of  the  flower 
to  a peacock’s  tail.  Being  judged  a Ferraria,  it  was  re- 
ferred to  that  genus  in  the  Supplementum  ; but  Juflieu,  and 
after  him  Mr.  Gawler,  has  reftored  the  genus  of  Mutis, 
under  the  above  name,  thei-e  being  another  Pavonia,  which 
the  reader  may  fee  in  its  proper  place. — JulT.  Gen.  57. 
Gawler,  (now  Ker  Bellenden,)  in  Sims  and  Kon.  Ann.  of 
Bot.  V.  I.  246.  Ait.  Hort.  Kew^  v.  4.  137.  (Ferraria; 
Lamarck  Illuftr.  t.  569.) — Clafs  and  order,  Monadelphia 
Triandria.  Nat.  Ord.  Enfatee,  Linn.  Gawler.  Irides, 
Juft. 

Gen.  Ch.  Common  Sheath  two-edged,  of  two  comprefled 
pointed  valves  ; partial  ones  fmaller,  two-ranked,  alternate, 
Angle -flowered.  Perianth  none.  Cor.  fuperior,  regular,  of 
fix  petals  ; the  three  outermoll  ovate-oblong,  acute,  con- 
cave at  the  bafe ; flightly  contradled  towards  the  middle : 
three  innermoft  much  fmaller,  oblong-fiddle-fhaped,  pointed, 
convex,  recurved,  haftate  at  the  bafe.  Stam.  Filaments 
three,  firmly  united  into  a triangular,  abrupt,  ered  column, 
longer  than  the  inner  petals  ; anthers  feflilc  at  the  top  of  the 
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column,  ereft,  lir.ear-oblong,  acute,  converging  at  tbe 
points,  burfting  externally.  Pift.  Germen  oblong,  abrupt, 
•vrith  three  rounded  angles ; ftyle  thread-fhaped,  rather 
longer  than  the  column  of  the  ftamens  ; ftigmas  three,  (len- 
der, acute,  deeply  divided.  Peric.  Capfule  oblong,  bluntly 
triangular,  abrupt  and  fcarred  at  the  top,  of  three  cells  and 
three  valves,  the  partitions  from  the  centre  of  each  valve. 
Seeds  numerous,  nearly  globofe,  ranged  in  a double  row  in 
each  cell,  fomewhat  angular  from  mutual  preffure. 

Eff.  Ch.  Common  Sheath  of  two  leaves.  Calyx  none. 
Petals  fix  ; the  three  inner  ones  fmalleft,  fiddle-lhaped, 
pointed.  Stigmas  linear,  deeply  cloven.  Capfule  of  three 
cells,  inferior. 

I.  T.  Pavonia.  Mexican  Tiger-flower.  Redout.  Liliac. 
t.  5.  Gawler  n.  i.  Ait.  n.  i.  (Ferraria  pavonia  ; Linn. 
Suppl.  407.  Willd.  Sp.  PI.  V.  3.  581.  Cavan.  Dilf.  342. 
t.  189.  f.  I.  Andr.  Repof.  t.  178.  F.  Tigridia ; Curt. 
Mag.  t.  532.  Ocoloxochitl,  feu  Flore  Tigris  ; Hemand. 
Mex.  276.  Tigridis  fios  ; Dodon.  Pempt.  693.  Ger.  Em. 
122,'j — Native  of  Mexico  and  Peru.  Said  to  have  been 
firft  introduced  into  the  gardens  of  this  country,  about  the 
year  1796,  by  Ellis  Hodgfon,  efq.  of  Everton,  near  Li- 
verpool, who  liberally  communicated  it  to  the  nurferymen 
about  London,  fo  that  now  few  ornamental  flowers  are  more 
ealily  obtainable.  If  treated  as  a greenhoufe  plant,  like  the 
Cape  bulbs,  the  Tigridia  flowers  in  fpring,  ripening  abun- 
dance of  feeds.  If  planted  in  the  open  ground  in  March 
or  April,  the  more  dry  or  fandy  the  foil  the  better,  it  will 
bloffom  in  fucceflion  through  the  autumn,  at  the  end  of 
which  the  bulbs  fhould  be  taken  up,  carefully  dried,  freed 
from  their  very  fucculent  fibres,  and  preferved  from  froft  till 
the  following  fpring.  Though  each  flower  lafts  but  one 
day,  as  every  plant  bears  feveral,  a plentiful  fucceflion  may 
readily  be  had.  The  root  is  an  ovate  bulb,  which  is  eatable 
when  roafted,  tailing  like  a chefnut ; from  its  bafe  are  fent 
down  feveral  long,  perpendicular,  tapering,  very  juicy, 
downy  fibres.  Stem  two  or  three  feet  high,  creft,  round, 
leafy,  fomewhat  branched.  Leaves  fejeral,  ereft,  fword- 
Ibaped,  many-ribbed,  plaited,  fmooth,  a foot  long.  Flonver 
inodorous,  three  or  four  inches  broad,  fo  fplendidly  varie- 
gated with  fcarlet,  crimfon,  purple  and  yellow,  that  no  de- 
fcription  can  do  it  juliice.  The  ends  of  the  larger  petals  are 
fcarlet ; their  middle  yellow  ; their  bafe,  like  the  whole  fur- 
face  of  the  fmaller  ones,  richly  fpotted.  Stamens  and  pijlil 
red.  It  increafes  by  bulbous  offsets,  as  well  as  by  feeds. 

TIGRINI,  Orazio,  in  Biography,  a canon  of  Arezzo, 
who  publilhed  at  Venice,  in  1588,  a Mufical  Compendium; 
“ Compendio  della  Mufica,”  which  he  dedicated  to  Zarlino, 
from  whom  he  received  a letter  of  thanks  for  the  laurel^rown 
with  which  he  had  bound  his  brows  ; which  letter  is  prefixed 
to  the  work,  with  complimentary  verfes  innumerable  from 
other  friends.  This  Compendium  is  not  only  well  digeRed 
by  the  author,  but  rendered  more  clear  and  pleafant  m the 
perufal,  by  the  printer,  who  has  made  ufe  of  large  Roman 
types,  inftead  of  Italic,  in  which  moll  of  the  books  that 
were  publilhed  in  Italy,  before  the  prefent  century,  were 
printed.  This  author  is  the  firft,  in  our  recolleftion,  who 
has  cenfured  the  impropriety  and  abfurdity  of  compofing 
mufic  for  the  church  upon  the  fubjeft  of  old  and  vulgar 
ballad  tunes.  The  cadences  which  he  has  given  in  three, 
four,  five,  and  fix  parts,  and  which  are  good  examples  of  ec- 
clefiaftical  counterpoint,  have  been  almoft  all  ufed  by  Mor- 
iey,  without  once  mentioning  Tigrini’s  name,  either  in  the  text 
Of  catalogue  of  authors  whom  he  has  cited.  Zarlino,  who  had 
adopted  the  four  new  ecclefiallical  tones  propofed  by  Gla- 
reanus,  was  followed  by  Tigrini,  with  whom  they  feem  to 
have  flopped  : as  no  more  than  the  eight  ancient  tone*  ap- 
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pear  afterwards  to  have  been  acknowledged  by  orthodox  ec- 
clefiaftichl  compofers ; ,and  Zarlino  himfelf,  in  the  laft  edi- 
tions of  his  works,  relinquilhed  the  idea  of  twelve  modes  : as 
no  new  harmony  or  modulation  was  furnilhed  by  the  addi- 
tional four  to  the  contrapuntift,  without  violating  the  ancient 
rules  of  canto-fermo,  which  confine  all  its  melody  to  the  dif- 
ferent fpecies  of  odlave.  It  appears  from  this  Compendium, 
that  contrapunto  alia  mente,  or  extemporary  difcant  upon 
a plain-fong,  was  Hill  praftifed  in  the  churches  of  Italy. 

TIGRIS,  in  Ancient  and  Modern  Geography,  a large  river 
of  Alia,  which  has  its  fource  in  the  mountains  of  Greater  Ar- 
menia, about  15  miles  S.  of  the  fources  of  the  Euphrates, 
and  purfues  nearly  a regular  courfe  S.E.,  until  its  junilion 
with  that  river  at  Korna,  50  miles  above  Baflbra.  Formerly 
thefe  rivers  difcharged  themfelves  feparately  into  the  Perfian 
gulf ; but  they  now  fall  into  the  fea  by  a common  canal, 
about  70  miles  S.  of  Baflbra.  In  the  time  of  Pliny  their 
feparate  beds  might  be  feen.  According  to  the  fame  author, 
it  was  named  “ Deglito,”  from  its  fource  to  mount  Taurus, 
which  it  traverfed ; and  from  the  place  of  its  difcharge  on  the 
other  fide  of  the  mountain,  to  tlie  fea  or  Pqrlian  gulf,  it  was 
called  Tigris.  This  author  fays  that  it  paffed  through  the 
lake  of  Arethufa,  without  mixing  its  waters  with  thofe 
of  the  lake.  Strabo  and  Arrian  denominated  the  mouth  of 
the  Tigris  “ Pafitigris,”  and  Pliny  gives  this  name  to  that 
part  of  the  river  which  feparated  into  two  arms,  that,  after 
enclofing  an  ifland,  joined  again,  and  fell  into  the  fame  bed. 
Mofes  (Gen.  ii.  14.)  calls  this  river,  as  it  has  been  fuppofed, 
Hiddekel,  The  cavern  of  mount  Taurus,  through  which  it 
is  faid  to  have  paffed,  was  called  “ Zoroanda  and  as  a proof 
that  it  was  the  fame  river  which  entered  the  cavern  and 
paffed  out  of  it,  any  fubftance  thrown  into  the  river  on  one 
fide  of  the  mountain  was  difcharged  by  it  on  the  other. 

The  ancient  Perfians  called  this  river  “ Teer,”  the  arrtmi, 
from  the  rapidity  of  its  current ; and  it  is  now  called  “ De- 
gila,”  and  “ Shat-Bagdad,”  the  river  of  Bagdad.  The 
united  rivers  of  the  Tigris  and  Euphrates  are  denominated 
“ Shat-ul-Arab  p*  which  fee. 

The  Tigris,  though  a far  lefs  noble  ftream  than  the  Eu- 
phrates, is  one  of  the  moft  celebrated  rivers  in  hiftory  ; and 
many  famous  cities  have,  at  different  periods,  decorated  its 
banks  ; among  which  we  may  reckon,  in  ancient  times, 
thofe  of  Nineveh,  Seleucia,  Ctefiphon ; and  in  fubfequent 
periods,  thofe  of  Bagdad,  Moful,  Diarbekir,  &c. 

This  river  is  navigable  for  boats  of  twenty  or  thirty  tons 
burthen  as  far  as  the  mouth  of  the  Odomeh,  but  no  farther ; 
and  the  commerce  of  Moful  is  confequently  carried  on  by 
rafts,  fupported  by  inflated  Iheep-lkins.  The  rafts  are 
floated  down  the  river,  and  when  arrived  at  Bagdad,  the 
wood  of  which  they  are  compofed  is  fold  without  a lofs,  and 
the  Ikins  conveyed  back  to  Moful  by  camels.  The  Ti- 
gris is,  on  an  average,  between  Bagdad  and  Korna,  about 
200  yards  wide.  The  banks  are  ttcep,  and,  for  the  moft 
part,  overgrown  with  brulh-wood,  the  haunt  of  lions  and 
other  wild  beafts.  The  Tigris  rifes  twice  in  the  year  ; the 
firft  and  great  rife  is  in  April,  and  is  caufed  by  the  melting 
of  the  fnows  in  the  mountains  of  Armenia  ; and  the  other  is 
in  November,  produced  by  the  periodical  rains,  A boat, 
with  a fair  wind,  will  fometimes  pafs  from  Bagdad  to  Baffora 
in  fix  days,  but  the  common  paffage  is  from  eight  to  ten. 

The  banks  of  the  Tigris,  from  Tauka-Kefra  to  Korna, 
cannot  boaft  of  a fingle  village,  or  even  habitation,  with  the 
exception  of  Koot,  a miferable  place,  containing  40  or  yo 
mud-huts.  The  city  of  Wafith,  repeatedly  mentioned  in 
the  Arabian  hiftories,  is  no  longer  a place  of  any  confe- 
quence  ; it  Hands  on  the  banks  of  the  Hye,  or  great  canal, 
Frorii  Korna  to  the  neighbourhood  of  Baffora,  Baffara  or 
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Bafra,  there  is  little  or  no  cultivation  ; but  from  thence  the 
country  bordering  on  the  banks  of  the  river  is  covered  with 
plantations  of  date-trees,  which  continue,  without  interrup- 
tion, almoft  to  the  mouth  of  the  Shat-ul-Arab. 

Tigris  Fans,  a fountain  of  Afia,  in  the  mountains  S.  of 
Maxoene,  which  formed  a ftream  that  ran  towards  the  S.E. 
and  difcharged  itfelf  into  the  lake  Arethufa. 

Tigris,  in  Geography,  a river  of  China,  between  Canton 
and  the  fea,  fo  called  by  Europeans. 

Tigris,  in  Zoology.  See  Felis  Tigris. 

TIGUAZALPA,  in  Geography,  a town  of  Mexico,  in 
the  province  of  Nicaragua,  on  a river  which  runs  into 
Amapalla  bay  ; 8o  miles  N.  of  Leon.  N.  lat.  13°  50'.  W. 
long.  87°  36'. 

TIGUILLACA,  a town  of  Peru,  in  the  diocefe  of  La 
Paz  ; 10  miles  N.  of  Puno. 

TIGURINI,  in  Ancient  Geography,  a people  of  Gaul, 
who  eftabliflied  themfelves  in  a canton  of  the  Helvetians,  and 
who  joined  the  Cimbri  when  they  made  an  attempt  to  pafs 
into  Italy. 

TIGURINUS  Pagus,  one  of  the  four  cantons  which 
compofed  the  Helvetic  confederacy  ; fuppofed  to  be  Zu- 
rich. 

TIGUTIA,  a place  of  Italy,  in  Liguria,  N.E.  of 
Monilia. 

TIGY,  in  Geography,  a town  of  France,  in  the  depart- 
ment of  die  Loiret ; 12  miles  S.E.  of  Orleans. 

TIHAN,  a town  of  Hungary  ; 20  miles  S.W.  of  Stul- 
weifenburg. 

TIHOE,  a bay  on  the  S.  coaft  of  the  ifland  of  Bouro. 
S.  lat.  3°  44'.  E.  long.  126°  z'j'. 

TIHOL,  in  Natural  Hiflory,  a name  given  by  the  people 
of  the  Philippine  iflands  to  a fpecies  of  crane  very  frequent 
among  them,  and  remarkable  for  its  fize,  being  taller  than 
a man  when  it  (lands  ere£l,  and  holds  up  its  neck.  They 
call  it  alfo  fometimes  ftpul. 

TUB,  El,  in  Geography,  a town  of  Perfia,  in  the  pro- 
vince of  ChufiHan,  on  the  Ahuaz  river  ; 70  miles  N.W.  of 
Toftar. 

TIJEGUACU-PAROARA,  in  Ornithology,  the  name 
of  a Brafilian  bird,  of  the  fize  of  a lark  ; it  has  a fliort  and 
thick  beak,  brown  above  and  whitilh  below ; its  head, 
throat,  fides,  and  the  lower  part  of  its  neck,  are  of  a fine 
yellow,  variegated  with  red  in  the  female,  and  all  over  of  a 
perfeft  blood-red  in  the  male ; the  upper  part  of  the  neck, 
and  the  whole  back,  are  grey,  with  a mixture  of  brown  ; 
the  wings  are  brown,  tipped  with  white  ; the  tail  is  of  the 
fame  colour ; and  the  fides  of  the  neck,  the  breaft,  belly, 
and  thighs,  are  white.  Marggrave’s  Hill.  Brafil. 

TIJEPIRANGA,  the  name  of  a Brafilian  bird  of  the 
fparrow  kind.  It  is  a little  larger  than  the  lark  ; its  whole 
body,  neck,  and  head,  are  of  a very  fine  red  or  blood  colour, 
and  its  wings  and  tail  black. 

There  is  another  fpecies  alfo  of  this  bird,  which  is  of  the 
fize  of  a fparrow,  and  is  of  a bluei(h-grey  on  the  back, 
white  on  the  belly,  and  of  a fea-green  on  the  wings ; the 
legs  of  this  are  of  a pale  grey.  Marggrave’s  Hill.  Brafil. 

TIJOLA,  in  Geography,  a town  of  Spain,  in  the  pro- 
vince of  Grenada ; 5 miles  S.W.  of  Purchena. 

TIJOUCA,  a cultivated  valley  of  the  Brazils,  in  the 
vicinity  of  Rio  de  Janeiro,  fituated,  as  it  were,  in  the  bot- 
tom of  a funnel,  being  furrounded  on  all  fides  by  mountains, 
excepting  to  the  fouthward,  where  a fmall  opening  admits 
an  arm  of  the  fea.  The  valley  is  watered  by  a clear  ftream, 
precipitated  down  a deep  and  broad  rock  of  granite,  form- 
ing a magnificent  cafeade.  The  foil  requires  little  labour 
of  cultivation  ; indigo,  manioc,  coffee,  cacao  or  chocolate 
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trees,  fugar-canes,  plantains,  and  orange  and  lime-trees  grow- 
ing promifeuoufly,  and  fome  fpontaneo'ufly,  in  the  fpaee  of 
twenty  fquare  yards.  Coffee  and  indigo  claim  the  chief  at- 
tention. The  temperature  of  the  valley  is  very  hot,  on  ac- 
count of  its  confined  fituation  and  the  refledlion  of  the 
mountains.  Fahrenheit’s  thermometer  in  the  (hade  about 
four  in  the  afternoon  ftood  at  88°.  Staunton’s  Emb.  to 
China,  vol.  i. 

THZ,  or  Tiz,  a town  of  Perfia,  in  the  province  of 
Mecran,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Kurene ; 75  miles  S.  of 
Kidge.  N.  lat.  25°  25'.  E.  long.  60°  24'. 

TIKAX,  a town  of  Mexico,  in  Yucatan  ; 68  miles  S. 
of  Merida. 

TIKE,  the  Zetland  name  for  an  otter,  of  which  there 
are  many  to  be  found  about  that  ifland.  Phil.  Tranf. 
N°  473.  feci.  8. 

Tike  is  alfo  ufed  for  a fmall  bullock  or  heifer,  for  a par- 
ticular fort  of  worm,  and  in  Scotland  for  a dog. 

TIKIOB,  in  Geography,  a town  of  Denmark,  in  the 
ifland  of  Zealand  ; 4 miles  S.W.  of  Helfingoer. 

TIKITHOCKTHOCK,  a fettlement  on  the  E.  coaft 
of  Labrador.  N.  lat.  56°  15'.  W,  long.  60°  5’. 

TIKOO,  a town  of  Bengal;  30  miles  S.W.  of  Ram- 
gur.  N.  lat.  23°  29'.  W.  long.  84°  55'. 

TIKOTSCHIN,  a town  of  the  duchy  of  Warfaw  ; 24 
miles  N.  of  Bileflc. 

TIL,  a town  of,  Perfia,  in  the  province  of  Adirbeitzan  ; 
60  miles  N.W.  of  Tauris. 

TILA  Navi,  one  of  the  Lipari  iflands  ; 6 miles  S.S.W. 
of  Stromboli. 

TILAMUNGALUM,  a town  of  Hindooftan,  in  My- 
fore  ; 5 miles  S.  of  Ouffoor. 

TILBORG,  a town  of  Brabant,  celebrated  for  its  ma- 
nufafture  of  cloth  ; 10  miles  S.  of  Bois-le-Duc. 

TILBURREAH,  a town  of  Bengal ; 30  miles  N.N.E. 
of  Doefa. 

TILBURY,  a townlhip  of  Upper  Canada,  near  lake 
St.  Clair. 

Tilbury,  IVeJl,  a village  and  parifli  in  the  hundred  of 
Barftable,  and  county  of  Effex,  England ; is  fituated  24 
miles  S.  by  W.  from  Chelmsford,  and  27  E.  by  S.  from 
London.  It  appears  to  have  been  an  epifcopal  feat  of 
Cedda,  bifliop  of  the  Eaft  Saxons,  who  in  the  7th  cen- 
tury propagated  the  Chriftian  religion  in  this  county,  and 
built  churches  in  feveral  places,  but  “ efpecially,”  as  Bede 
reports,  “ in  the  city,  which,  in  the  language  of  the  Saxons, 
is  called  Ythanceftre  ; and  alfo  in  that  which  is  named  Til- 
lab  urgh  (the  firft  of  which  places  is  on  the  banks  of  the  river 
Pant,  the  other  on  the  banks  of  the  Thames),  where  gather- 
ing a flock  of  fervants  of  Chrift,  he  taught  them  to  obferve 
the  difeipline  of  a regular  life,  as  far  as  thofe  rude  people 
were  then  capable.”  Ythanceftre  is  fuppofed  to  have  ftood 
at  the  mouth  of  the  river  Pant,  or  Blackwater,  but  has  been 
entirely  engulphed  by  the  fea.  Tilbury  is  now  only  a fmall 
village,  containing,  as  the  return  of  the  year  1811  dates,  44 
houfes  and  i lyinhabitants.  A medicinal  fpring  was  difeovered 
here  in  the  year  1727,0!  great  efficacy  in  cafes  of  haemorrhage, 
feurvy,  and  fome  other  diforders.  (See  TihsVKY-JVater.) 
The  marlhes  in  this,  and  the  contiguous  pariflies,  are  chiefly 
rented  by  the  grazing  butchers  of  London,  who  generally 
(lock  them  with  Lincolnfliire  and  Leicefter(hire  wethers, 
which  are  fent  hither  about  Michaelmas,  and  feed  till  Chrift- 
mas,  when  they  are  conveyed  to  the  metropolis  for  fale. 

On  the  banks  of  the  Thames,  in  this  parilh,  is  Til- 
bury-Fort, originally  built  as  a kind  of  block-houfe  by 
Henry  VIII.,  but  enlai'ged  into  a regular  fortification  by 
Charles  II.,  after  the  Dutch  had  failed  up  the  river  in  the 
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year  1667,  and  burnt  three  Englifh  men  of  war  at  Chatham. 
Various  additions  have  been  fince  made ; and  it  is  now 
ftrongly  garrifoned,  and  defended  by  a great  number  of 
guns.  Some  traces  of  the  camp  formed  here  to  oppofe  the 
threatened  invaflon  of  the  Spanifh  armada,  in  the  time  of 
Elizabeth,  are  yet  vifible. — Beauties  of  England  and  Wales, 
vol.  V.  Elfex  ; by  J.  Britton  and  E.  W.  Brayley. 

TiLBURY-^u^rr,  in  Medicine,  ' an  acidulous  or  faline 
water,  iffuing  from  a fpring  fituated  near  a farm-houfe  at 
Weft  Tilbury,  near  Tilbury-Fort,  in  Effex.  This  water  is 
of  a ftraw-colour,  foft  and  fmooth  to  the  tafte,  but  leaving, 
after  agitation  in  the  mouth,  a fmall  degree  of  roughnefs  on 
the  tongue ; it  throws  up  a fcum  variegated  with  feveral 
colours,  which  feels  greafy ; and  effervefces  with  fpirit  of 
vitriol ; it  mixes  fmooth  with  milk,  but  curdles  with  foap  ; 
when  boiled,  it  turns  milky,  but  is  fined  by  a fourth  part 
of  mountain-wine,  and  by  acids  ; it  operates  chiefly  by  urine, 
though  it  is  fomewhat  purgative,  and  increafes  perfpiration. 
This  water  is  efteemed  for  removing  glandular  obftru£tions, 
and  hence  is  alfo  recommended  in  Tcurvies  and  cutaneous 
difeafes  ; it  is  good  in  bloody  fluxes,  purgings,  and  the 
like : in  diforders  of  the  ftomach  arifing  from  acidity,  in 
the  gravel,  fluor  albus,  and  immoderate  flux  of  the  menfes. 
As  a diuretic,  it  is  beneficial  in  dropfical  complaints.  It 
gently'  warms  the  ftomach,  ftrengthens  the  appetite,  and 
promotes  digeftion.  The  ufual  dofe  is  a quart  a-day.  This 
Water  is  fuppofed'to  owe  its  virtue  to  a native  alkaline  fait, 
which  may  be  obtained  from  it  by  evaporation,  and  to  its 
j fixed  air,  which,  however,  being  very  volatile,  foen  exhales 
when  the  water  is  heated  or  Hands  for  fome  time  expofed. 
Elliot’s  Account  of  Mineral  Waters,  &c.  p.  220. 

TILCARA,  in  Geography,  a town  of  South  America, 
in  the  province  of  Tucuman  ; 32  miles  N.N.W.  of  St.  Sal- 
vador de  Jugui. 

TILDIZ  Daghi,  a mountain  of  Afiatic  Turkey ; 10 
miles  S.  of  Tocat. 

TILE.  See  Tyle. 

Tiles,  Draining,  in  Agriculture,  fuch  as  are  made  of  par- 
ticular forms  and  dimenfions,  for  the  purpofe  of  draining 
and  taking  away  the  water  that  ftagnates  in  er  upon  land. 
They  are  faid  to  conftitute  a very  neat  and  convenient,  as 
well  as  cheap  and  beneficial  material  for  this  ufe  in  a great 
many  cafes,  efpecially  as  they  are  exempt  from  the  common 
duties  on  ordinary  tiles  and  bricks.  They  have  the  ad- 
vantage too  of  being  capable  of  being  laid  with  much  faci- 
lity and  difpatch,  and  of  requiring  lefs  cutting  than  in  the 
methods  ufually  had  recourfe  to  in  the  common  praftice  of 
freeing  land  from  wetnefs.  They  are  made  and  employed 
in  fome  diftrifts,  as  Chefliire,  8cc.  with  complete  fuccefs  and 
much  utility. 

Tih^-Earth,  that  fort  of  earthy  material  of  the  ftrong 
clayey  kind  which  is  ufed  in  the  making  of  tiles.  It  is  alfo 
a term  in  farming  which  is  fometimes  employed  to  fignify  a 
ftrong,  ftiff,  ftubborn  fort  of  land  or  foil  that  cannot  be 
brought  into  cultivation,  and  be  managed  without  very 
great  labour,  trouble,  and  expence,  but  which,  when  once 
reduced  and  got  into  order,  is,  in  fome  cafes,  very  produc- 
tive and  lafting  in  its  returns. 

Vaft  ftrength  of  men  and  teams  is  often  requifite  in 
working  fuch  lands  as  farms,  as  they  cannot  be  effedlually 
improved  and  got  into  a proper  ftate,  except  by  the  appli- 
cation and  incorporation  of  large  quantities  of  different 
proper  rich  earthy  and  other  fuitable  fubftances. 

The  farmer  fhould  always  calculate  well  before  engaging 
farms  confifting  greatly  of  this  fort  of  land  or  foil. 

The  general  opinion  among  the  moft  attentive  and  dili- 
gcDt  farmers  in  the  county  of  Effex  is,  that  even  the 


pafture  lands  upon  the  wet,  cold,  tile-earth  bottoms,  fhould 
be  kept  under  the  plough  two  or  three  years  in  twenty,  in 
order  to  render  them  in  the  moft  fuitable  and  produdlive 
ftate. 

Tile,  or  Tyle,  in  AJfaying,  a fmall  flat  piece  of  dried 
earth,  ufed  to  cover  the  veffels  in  which  metals  are  in  fufion. 

Thefe  are  made  of  a mixture  of  clay  and  fand,  or  powder 
of  flints,  or  broken  crucibles,  made  into  a pafte,  and  fpread 
thin  with  a rolling-pin,  on  a table  or  flat  ftone.  From  thefe 
cakes  or  plates,  pieces  are  to  be  cut  with  a knife,  to  the 
fhape  and  fize  of  the  mouths  of  the  veffels  to  be  clofed.  It 
is  belt  then  to  pare  away  the  borders  of  the  under  furfaee 
of  the  piece  thus  cut  off,  that  this  furfaee  may  immediately 
touch  all  the  way  the  edge  of  the  mouth  of  the  veffel,  leav- 
ing a prominent  rim,  by  which  means  the  tile  fits  clofe  upon 
the  veffel,  and  is  not  fo  eafily  difplaced  by  accidents,  as  a 
touch  of  the  poker,  or  of  the  coals  put  on  to  mend  the  fire, 
as  it  otherwife  would  be.  Finally,  put  on  the  middle  of 
the  outer  furfaee  a fmall  bit  of  the  fame  matter,  which 
ferves  as  a kind  of  handle,  by  means  of  which  it  may  be 
conveniently  managed  by  the  tongs,  and  eafily  taken  off  and 
put  on  again  at  pleafure.  Cramer,  Art.  Aff.  p.  66. 

TILENUS,  Daniel,  in  Biography,  a dodlor  and  pro- 
feffor  of  theology  at  Sedan,  in  France,  was  born  in  Silefia, 
in  1563,  and  was  the  firft  foreigner  who  wrote  againft  Ar- 
minius,  though  he  afterwards  changed  his  opinion  and  fup- 
ported  the  doeftrine  of  that  theologian.  He  alfo  took  part 
in  a violent  controverfy  with  Du  Moulin.  A reconciliation 
was  attempted  between  the  difputants,  in  which  the  eledtor 
palatine,  the  duke  de  Bouillac,  and  king  James  I.  of  Eng- 
land, interpofed ; and  a national  fynod  of  the  French  churches 
was  held  for  this  purpofe  at  Tonneins  in  1614.  The  attempt 
to  produce  a pacificaiion  failed  ; and  Tilenus  was  deprived 
of  his  profefforlhip  in  1619  or  1620.  He  then  removed  to 
Paris,  and  afterwards  maintained  for  five  days,  at  Orleans, 
a difputation  with  John  Cameron  on  grace  and  free-will. 
In  a letter  addreffed  to  the  people  of  Scotland,  he  accufed 
the  Prefbyterians  of  introducing  too  many  changes  in  the 
form  of  their  religion,  and  praifed  the  people  of  England 
for  admiring  epifcopacy . King  James  I.  caufed  this  letter 
to  be  printed,  and  invited  the  author  to  England,  with  an 
offer  of  a penfion.  Tilenus  accepted  the  offer  ; but  return- 
ing to  France  in  order  to  arrange  his  affairs,  an  outcry  was 
in  the  meanwhile  raifed  againft  him  in  England,  and  he 
therefore  determined  to  remain  at  Pai'is,  where  he  died  in 
1633.  He  was  the  author  of  many  works  in  Latin  and 
French,  which  it  is  needlefs  to  recite.  Gen.  Biog. 

TILGUN,  in  Geography,  a town  of  Afiatic  Turkey,  in 
Caramania  ; 36  miles  E.N.E.  of  Akfliehr. 

TILHARA,  a town  of  Hindooftan,  in  Rohilcund  ; 30 
miles  S.S.E.  of  Bereilly. 

TILIA,  in  Botany,  the  Lime-tree,  or  Linden-tree,  an 
ancient  Latin  name,  whofe  origin  may  perhaps  be  found  in 
the  Greek  itifXia.,  the  Ehn  ; but  on  this  fubjedi  nothing  cer- 
tain, nor  indeed  very  plaufible,  has  been  made  out  by  ety- 
mologifts. — Linn.  Gen.  267.  Schreb.  355.  Willd.  Sp. 
PI.  v.  2.  1161.  Mart.  Mill.  Did!;,  v.  4.  Ait.  Flort.  Kew. 
V.  3.  299.  Venten.  in  Sims  and  Kon.  Ann.  of  Bot.  v.  i. 
207.  Sm.  FI.  Brit.  571.  Prodr.  FI.  Graec.  Sibth.  v.  i.  362. 
Purlh  362.  Juff.  292.  Tourn.  t.  381.  Lamarck  llluftr, 
t.  467.  Gsertn.  t.  1 13. — Clafs  and  order,  Polyandria  Mono- 
gynia.  Nat.  Ord.  Columnifera,  Linn.,  Tiliacece,  Juff. 

Gen.  Ch.  Cal.  Perianth  inferior,  of  one  leaf,  in  five 
deep,  concave,  coloured,  deciduous  fegraents,  about  as  large 
as  the  corolla.  Cor.  Petals  five,  alternate  with  the  calyx, 
oblong,  obtufe,  crenate  at  the  fummit.  Nedfary  a fcale  at 
the  bafe  of  each  petal,  not  univerfal.  Stam.  Filaments  nu- 
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taerous,  thread-fliaped,  the  length  of  the  corolla;  anthers 
of  two  nearly  orbicular  divaricated  lobes,  burfting  outwards. 
Ptfi.  Germen  fuperior,  roundifli ; ftyle  thread-fliaped,  the 
length  of  the  ftamens ; lligma  obtufe,  with  five  angles. 
Perk.  Capfule  globofe,  angular,  coriaceous  or  membranous, 
burfting  tardily  at  the  bafe,  of  five  valves  and  five  cells. 
Seeds  folitary,  roundifli. 

Obf.  Two  or  three  of  the  cells  are  generally  abortive 
and  obliterated.  The  neftary  feems  confined  to  the  Ame- 
rican fpecies. 

Eff.  Ch.  Calyx  in  five  deep  fegments,  deciduous.  Pe- 
tals five.  Capfule  fuperior,  roundifli,  angular,  of  five  cells, 
and  five  valves. 

An  important  genus,  of  ufeful,  as  well  as  ornamental, 
hardy  deciduous  trees.  The  bark  ferves  for  cordage,  and 
for  thofe  very  ferviceable  mats,  manufaftured  in  Ruflia,  fo 
well  kiiown  to  our  gardeners,  and  fo  ufeful  for  packing. 
The  fmooth,  foft,  white,  clofe-grained  wood  is  efteemed  by 
carvers,  and  was  preferred  by  the  inimitable  Gibbons,  for 
thofe  feftoons  of  flowers,  fruit,  dead  game,  &c.  with  which 
his  free  and  expeditious  hand  adorned  moft  of  the  great 
houfes  in  England.  The  leaves  are  fometimes  given  to 
cattle  in  feafons  of  fcarcity  in  the  North.  The  whole  plant 
abounds  with  mucilage,  and  the  fap  is  reported  to  afford 
fame  fugar.  Nothing  is  more  delicioufly  fragrant  than  the 
flowers  of  the  whole  genus,  which  bees  frequent  in  great 
numbers,  as  they  yield  plenty  of  honey. 

Seftion  I . Flo’wers  without  the  fealy  neiiaries.  European 
fpecies. 

I.  T.  europtea.  Common  Smooth  Lime-tree.  Linn.  Sp. 
PI.  733.  Willd.  n.  I.  Ait.  n.  i.  FI.  Brit.  n.  i.  Engl. 
Bot.  t.  610.  FI.  Dan.  t.  553.  (T.  platyphyllos  ; Scop. 

Carn.  v.  i.  373  ? Venten.  n.  2.  T.  vulgaris  platyphyllos ; 
Bauh.  Hift.  v.  I.  p.  2.  133.  Raii  Syn.  ed.  2.  316.  T.  fee- 
mina  ; Ger.  Em.  1483.) — Neftaries  none.  Capfule  coria- 
ceous. Leaves  heart-fliaped,  undivided  ; fmooth  and  fome- 
what  glaucous  beneath,  with  the  branching  of  their  veins 
■woolly.  Branches  and  footftalks  fmooth. — Native  of  woods 
and  the  borders  of  meadows,  or  the  flopes  of  hills,  in  various 
parts  of  Europe,  from  Sweden  to  Greece,  flowering  early 
in  July.  A tall  upright  tree.,  with  fmooth,  fpreading,  round 
branches,  green  when  tender,  afterwards  brown.  Leaves 
alternate,  on  longifli  ftalks,  pointed,  fliarply  ferrated,  almoft 
orbicular,  about  three  inches  in  diameter,  entire  at  the  bafe, 
and  their  fides  rather  unequal  or  oblique  in  that  part : their 
upper  furface  of  a full  bright  green,  quite  fmooth : under 
paler,  fomewhat  glaucous,  with  a yellowifli  prominent  mid- 
rib, and  feveral  other  ribs,  either  oppofite  from  the  central 
one,  or  radiating  from  the  bafe,  fubdivided,  connefted  by 
parallel  tranfverfe  veins,  all  fmooth  as  well  as  the  furface  of 
the  leaf,  except  at  the  bafe  of  each  fide-rib,  where  is  a 
fmall,  depreffed,  axillary,  fringe-like  tuft  of  hairs.  Stipulas 
none.  Floiver-Jlalks  axillary,  lolitary,  Ihorter  than  the  leaves, 
fmooth,  flender,  each  bearing  an  irregular  umbel  or  cyme  of 
yellowifh  Jlowers,  and  very  remarkable  for  a large,  folitary, 
oblong,  obtufe,  entire,  veiny  hraBea,  of  a pale  greeniflt  hue, 
and  fmooth  furface,  united  firmly  to  the  ftalk,  and  falling 
off  with  it.  The  germen  is  very  woolly.  Capfule  obovate, 
or  angular,  efpecially  when  it  ripens  more  than  one  feed, 
which  is  not  often  the  cafe.  The  flowers  are  delightfully 
fragrant,  efpecially  at  night.  This  is  the  kind  of  Lime 
moft  ufually  planted  for  avenues,  nor  can  any  thing  be  more 
defirable  for  that  purpofe.  It  appears  to  have  taken  place 
of  our  more  ancient  elms  in  king  William’s  time,  when  alfo 
it  was  equally  popular  in  France.  The  branches  naturally 
feather  down  to  the  ground,  but  will  bear  clipping  without 
injury.  The  leaves  fall  perhaps  the  firft  of  all  our  native 


trees,  efpecially  in  the  fquare*  of  London,  where  the  Linie 
neverthelefs  bears  the  fmoky  atmofphere  tolerably  well. 
Whether  the  T.  ulmifoUa,  femine  hexagono  of  Merrett,  men- 
tioned by  Dillenius  in  his  edition  of  Ray’s  Synopjis,  473,  be 
a variety  of  this,  with  more  perfeA  fruit,  or  of  any  other 
fpecies,  we  have  no  means  of  determining. 

2.  T.coralUna.  Red-twigged  Downy  Lime-tree.  (T. 
europaea  |9;  Ait.  Hort.  Kew.  ed.  1.  v.  2.  229.  ed.  2.  n.  i. 
y ; FI.  Brit.  n.  1.  T.  grandifolia  ; Ehrh.  Arb.  n.  8.  T. 
foliis  mollit^r  hirfutis,  viminibus  rubris,  fruftu  tetragono  ; 
Raii  Syn.  ed.  2.  316.) — Nefiaries  none.  Capfule  coria- 
ceous. Leaves  heart-fhaped,  undivided ; downy  beneath, 
with  the  branching  of  their  veins  woolly.  Branches  and 
footftalks  downy.  — Native  of  various  parts  of  Europe. 
Plentiful  in  Stoken-church  woods,  Oxfordlhire,  where  it 
was  firft  noticed  by  Bobart,  and,  where  its  fhining  red 
twigs  are  very  confpicuous.  This  charafter,  however,  is 
not  invariable.  We  Lave  the  fame  fpecies  in  Norfolk  with 
brown  twigs,  and  it  feems  to  be  often  planted  indifferently 
with  the  former.  They  have  not  yet  been  feparated  as 
fpecies,  nor  did  Ehrhart,  in  publifliing  the  prefent  under  the 
appellation  of  grandifolia,  mean  any  thing  further  than  to 
diftinguifli  it,  in  common  with  the  foregoing,  from  his  par- 
vifolia,  hereafter  deferibed.  We  therefore  prefer  an  older 
and  Icfs  ambiguous  name.  Profeffor  Mertens,  who  has 
ftudied  thefe  trees  in  Germany,  obferves  that  coralUna 
flowers  a fortnight  earlier  than  europeea.  As  to  their  fpecific 
difference,  it  appears  chiefly  to  depend  on  the  fine  foft 
hairs,  which  clothe  the  backs  of  the  leaves,  and  efpecially 
cover  their,  ribs,  fringing  their  minuteft  veins  in  a delicate 
and  regular  manner.  Thefe  hairs  are  condenfed  into  little 
axillary  tufts,  at  the  origin  of  each  principal  vein.  In  the 
inflorefcence  or  flowers  we  perceive  no  material  difference. 
The  capfule  has  four  or  five  angles.  The  famous  old  Lime 
in  the  church-yard  of  Zedlitz  near  Guttenberg,  in  Bohemia, 
which  is  faid  to  have  borne  hooded  leaves,  fince  a parcel  of 
monks  were  hanged  upon  it,  proves,  by  an  authentic  fpe- 
cimen  fent  us  by  profeffor  Jacquin,  to  be  this  fpecies, 
not  the  foregoing. 

3.  T.  parvifoUa.  Small-leaved  Linae-tree.  Ehrh.  Arb. 

n.  36.  PI.  Off.  n.  i2y.  Sm.  Engl.  Bot.  1. 1705.  Ait.  n.  2. 
“ Schkuhr  Handb.  v.  2.  72.  t.  141.”  (T.  microphylla  ; 

Venten.  n.  i.  Sav.  Etrufe.  v.  i.  152.  T.  europaea  /3 ; 
FI.  Brit.  n.  I.  T.  ulmifolia ; Scop.  Carn.  v.  i.  374.  T. 
fylveftris ; Trag.  Hift.  iiii.  T.  folio  minore ; Bauh. 
Hift.  v.  I.  p.  2.  137.  Raii  Syn.  ed.  2.  316.  T.  bohemica, 
&c.  ; Till.  Pif.  i6y.  t.  49.  f.  3.) — Nedfaries  none.  Cap- 
fule roundifli,  very  thin.  Leaves  heart-fliaped,  fliarply  fer- 
rated, fomewhat  lobed ; fmooth  and  glaucous  beneath, 
with  denfe,  axillary  or  fcattered,  tufts  of  hair. — Native  of 
Germany,  Carniola,  Switzerland,  Italy,  France,  and 
England.  Ray  fays  it  frequently  occurs  in  Effex  and 
Siiffex,  as  well  as  Lincolnfliire  and  elfewhere.  It  flowers  a 
month  later  than  even  the  firft  fpecies,  not  being  in  full 
perfedrion  before  Auguft.  The  leaves  are  but  about  half 
the  fize  of  either  of  the  foregoing,  their  ferratures  (harper, 
tufts  of  axillary  hair  larger,  and  often  accompanied  by  large 
hairy  blotches.  Footfalls  flender,  and  often  of  a longer 
proportion,  quite  fmooth.  Flowers  fmaller,  fmelling  like 
a Honeyfuckle.  Capfule  fmall,  roundifli,  fcarcely  angular, 
rarely  perfedling  more  than  one  feed,  its  coat  thin  and 
tender  compared  with  either  of  the  former  fpecies,  on 
which  circumftance  M.  Ventenat  chiefly  founded  its  dif- 
tindlive  charadler.  We  do  not  find  that  part  fo  unlike 
them  in  firmnefs,  as  in  thicknefs ; but  we  have  no  doubt  of 
the  fpecies  being  pCrfedlly  diftindl.  By  planting  this  in- 
termixed with  the  others  about  houfes,  in  avenues,  &c.  a 

longer 
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loBger  fucceffion  of  fragrance  from  their  bloflbms  might  be 
obtained. 

Se£t.  2.  Flowers  with  fcaly  neSaries.  American  fpe- 
cies. 

4.  T.  americana.  Broad-leaved  Lime-tree.  Linn.  Sp. 

PI.  733.  Willd.  n.  2.  Ait.  n.  3.  (T.  glabra  ; Venten. 

n.  3.  “ Mem.  de  I’lnftit.  v.  4.  9.  t.  2.”  Purfh  n.  i. 

T.  canadenfis  ; Michaux  Boreal.-Amer.  v.  i.  306.) — Nec- 
taries prefent.  Leaves  orbicular-heartfhaped,  abrupt  with 
a point,  lharply  ferrated ; their  veins  minutely  hairy  be- 
neath. Petals  abrupt,  crenate.  Capfule  ovate,  fomewhat 
ribbed.  In  the  woods  of  Canada  and  the  northern  United 
States,  and  on  the  mountains,  as  far  as  South  Carolina, 
flowering  in  May  and  June.  It  is  known  by  the  name  of 
Lime-tree  or  Line-tree,  Bafs-wood,  or  Spoon-wood,  and  is 
both  ufeful  and  ornamental.  Pnrjh.  Kalm  firft  made  the 
plant  known  to  Linnaeus,  and  it  was  fuppofed  by  them  to 
be  the  only  American  fpecies  of  Tilia.  The  Jlem  is  faid  to  be 
eighty  feet  high.  The  branches  are  brown,  fmooth.  Leaves 
larger  than  any  of  our  European  fpecies,  and  of  a more 
orbicular  or  rather  elliptical  form,  abrupt  rather  than  heart- 
fliaped  at  their  bafe ; of  a fine  green  above,  turning  red  in 
autumn  ; much  paler  beneath  ; finely  veined  and  fmooth  on 
both  fides,  except  that  all  their  veins  are  minutely  hairy 
(not  fringed  YikeT.  corallina)  beneath,  and  even  the  fmaller 
ones,  as  well  as  the  larger,  are  fumifhed  with  little  axillary 
hairy  tufts.  Flowers  corymbofe  ; their  common  ftalk  about 
twice  the  length  of  the  footftalks.  Petals,  according  to 
Ventenat,  abrupt,  and  toothed  towards  the  end.  We  have 
not  examined  the  flowers. 

5.  T.  laxijlora.  Panicled  Lime-tree.  Michaux  Boreal.- 
Amer.  V.  I.  306.  Purih  n.  2. — “ Leaves  heart-fliaped, 
taper-pointed,  fparingly  toothed,  membranous,  fmooth. 
Panicles  loofe.  Petals  emarginate,  fhorter  than  the  ftyle. 
Capfule  globofe.” — Near  the  fea-coaft,  from  Maryland  to 
Georgia,  flowering  in  May  and  June.  A very  diftindt 
fpecies,  though  generally  confounded  with  the  foregoing 
one.  Purjh. 

6.  T.  pubefcens.  Hoary  Lime-tree.  Ait.  n.  4.  Willd. 

n.  3.  Venten.  n.  4.  “ Mem.  de  I’Inft:.  v.  4.  10.  t.  3.” 

Purfh  n.  3.  — Nedlaries  prefent.  Leaves  heart-fhaped, 
pointed,  coarfely  ferrated  ; abrupt  and  unequal  at  the  bafe  ; 
downy  beneath.  Panicles  forked,  compound.  Petals 
acute. — In  clofe  copies,  and  on  the  banks  of  rivers,  from 
Virginia  to  Georgia,  flowering  from  May  to  July.  Purjb. 
Its  thinner-leaved  variety  was  long  ago  brought  from  Loui- 
fiana  to  the  Paris  gardens,  and  Juflieu  gave  it  the  name  of 
multifora,  which  is  very  apt,  but  has  never  been  publiflted 
till  lately.  Catefby  is  reported  to  have  introduced  this  fpe- 
cies into  England  before  the  year  1726.  If  our  memory 
does  not  deceive  us,  it  is  to  be  met  with  at  Bulllrode,  and 
in  other  old  plantations,  and  the  flowers  are  more  highly 
fragrant  than  any  others  of  the  genus.  Its^  growth  is  faid 
not  to  be  fo  lofty  as  that  of  T.  americana.  The  leaves  are 
fmaller,  obliquely  heart-fhaped,  with  very  broad  and  pointed 
ferratures  ; their  under  fide  extremely  foft  to  the  touch,  but 
not  white,  though  paler  than  the  upper,  and  fomewhat 
hoary.  There  are  fcarcely  any  axillary  tufts  of  hair  to  the 
veins,  except  on  the  older  denudated  leaves.  Flower-Jlalks 
twice  as  long  as  the  footjlalks,  branched  at  the  top  into  a 
forked,  fpreading,  downy  panicle  of  numerous  Jlowers. 
The  petals  are  rather  pointed,  as  Ventenat  deferibes  them  ; 
and  not  emarginate,  as  in  his  and  Purfh’s  fpecific  definition. 
We  readily  concur  with  thefe  authors,  that  the  Louifiana 
tree,  called  mulliflora,  is  a mere  variety,  and  but  a flight 
one.  Our  defeription  of  the  injlorejcence  and  jlowers  is 
taken  from  this  variety.  It  is  hardly  iiecefTary  to  mention 


that  all  thefe  American  Lime-tree*  bear  the  fame  peculiar 
fort  of  bradea  as  thofe  of  Europe. 

7.  T.  alba.  White  Lime-tree.  Ait.  n.  5.  Willd.  n.  4. 

“ Waldll.  et  Kitaib.  Hung.  t.  3.”  Jacq.  Hort.  Schoenbr. 
v.  3.  18.  t.  283.  (T.  rotundifoha ; Venten.  n.  5,  “ Mem. 

de  I’Inft.  v.  4.  12.  t.  4.”) — Neftaries  prefent.  Leaves 
deeply  heart-fhaped,  obfeurely  lobed,  fharply  ferrated  5 
downy  and  white  beneath. — Native  of  woods  in  Hungary. 
Willdenow.  Found  by  Brugui^re  and  Olivier  near  Conftan- 
tinople.  F entenat.  It  was  erroneoufly  reported  by  our  gar- 
deners  to  come  from  America,  as  every  new  plant,  at  one 
period,  was  fuppofed  to  do.  More  recently,  every  novelty 
has  been  attributed  to  Botany  Bay. — This  is  a hardy  tree  in 
England,  but  does  not  flourifh  fo  well  as  any  of  the  pre- 
ceding. The  deep,  and  more  even,  heart-fhaped  figure  of 
the  leaves,  and  their  fnovv-white  under  furface,  readily  cha- 
radlerize  this  fpecies.  Its  light-yellow,  cymofe  or  panicled 
Jlowers  are  faid  to  have  the  feent  of  a jonquill. 

8.  T.  heteraphylla.  Various-leaved  Lime-tree.  Venten. 

n.  6.  “ Mem.  de  I’Inft.  v.  4.  16.  t.  5.”  Purfh  n.  4.  (T. 

alba;  Sm.  Inf.  of  Georgia,  v.  i.  21.  t.  ii  ?) — “ Leaves 
ovate,  fharply  ferrated ; white  and  downy  beneath  ; either 
heart-fliaped,  or  obliquely,  or  equally,  abrupt,  at  the  bafe. 
Capfule  globofe,  obfeurely  ribbed.” — On  the  banks  of  the 
Ohio  and  Miffiffippi,  flowering  in  June.  A very  hand- 
fome  and  defirable  ornamental  tree.  PurJlj.  Ventenat  fays 
it  is  diftinguifhed  from  the  laft  by  many  charadlers.  The  • 
young  branches,  and  buds,  are  fmooth,  of  a purple  colour 
inclining  to  black.  Leaves  delicately  ferrated,  pointed,  with 
tufts  of  reddifli  axillary  hairs  to  the  veins.  Flowerjlalks 
almoft  as  long  as  the  leaves,  being  thrice  the  length  of  T, 
alba.  We  have  feen  no  fpecimen  of  this  fpecies,  but  it  has 
probably  been  introduced  into  the  gardens  by  fome  of  our 
colleftors  from  America.  It  is  extremely  likely  to  be  the 
Warhew  of  Mr.  Abbot,  in  our  InfeAs  of  Georgia,  t.  ii. ; 
which  from  the  above-mentioned  error  of  the  gardeners  re- 
fpeAing  T.  alba,  we  fuppofed  could  be  no  other  than  that 
fpecies,  now  known  not  to  grow  in  America.  The  War- 
hew is  faid  to  be  very  like  the  European  Lime-tree,  except 
being  always  a low  bulh  or  Ihrub.  Mr.  Abbot’s  figure 
anfwers  fo  well  to  Ventenat’s  and  Purflr’s  definitions,  as  to 
leave  fcarcely  a doubt  on  the  fubjeft,  except  only  that  the 
latter  fpeaks  of  T.  heteraphylla  as  an  ornamental  tree.  It 
may  attain  a greater  fize  in  one  part  of  the  country  than  in 
another. 

We  feel  much  regret  in  rejefting  our  late  efteemed  cor- 
refpondent  M.  Ventenat’s  fuppofed  improvements  in  the 
nomenclature  of  the  fpecies  of  Tilia.  But  befides  their  ap- 
pearing to  us  uniformly  for  the  worfe,  as  ufual  in  all  fuch 
alterations  that  ever  came  in  our  way,  we  greatly  prefer  efta- 
blilhed  names  ; which  though  occafionally  erroneous  or  am- 
biguous, have  generally  acquired  afl'oeiations  that  compen- 
fate  for  any  defedls. 

Tilia,  in  Gardening,  contains  plants  of  the  ornamen- 
tal tree  kind,  among  which  the  fpecies  moftly  cultivated  are, 
the  European  lime-tree  (T.  europaea)  ; the  broad-leaved 
American  lime-tree  (T.  americana)  ; the  pubefeent  Ca- 
rolina lime-tree  (T.  pubefcens)  ; and  the  white  lime-tree 
(T.  alba). 

The  firft  fort,  though  little  ufed,  is  a handfome  tree,  hav- 
ing a fmooth  taper  ftraight  trunk,  and  the  branches  forming 
a beautiful  cone.  The  foliage  alfo  is  fmooth  and  elegant  : 
it  grows  to  a very  large  fize,  and  affords  good  fhade  : it 
makes  a fine  detached  objedf  in  parks  and  open  lawns, 
planted  fingly  : the  branches  are  fo  tough  as  feldom  to  be 
broken  by  the  winds,  and  the  flowers  have  a delightful  fra- 
grance : the  wood  is  foft,  but  capable  of  being  turned  into 
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light  bowls  and  difhes,  &c.  There  are  feveral  varieties  of 
it,  as  the  narrow-leaved,  the  broad-leaved,  the  elm-leaved, 
the  red-twigged,  the  fmooth  fmall-leaved,  the  fmooth 
large-leaved,  the  foft  hairy-leaved,  the  wrinkled-leaved, 
and  the  ftriped-leaved. 

Culture. — Thefe  trees  may  be  Increafed  by  feeds,  layers, 
and  cuttings.  The  feed,  when  ripe  in  the  autumn,  fhould 
be  beaten  down,  keeping  the  green-twigged  and  red- 
twigged  forts  feparate  ; and  be  fown  foon  after,  or  pre- 
ferved  dry  and  found  till  fpring  ; fowing  it  in  a bed  or 
border  of  common  earth ; previoufly  digging  the  ground, 
and  dividing  it  into  four-feet  wide  beds  ; drawing  the  earth 
off  the  furface  evenly,  about  an  inch  deep,  into  the  alleys  ; 
then  fowing  the  feeds  thinly,  touching  them  lightly  down 
into  the  earth  with  the  back  of  the  fpade,  direftly  earthing 
them  over  to  the  above  depth. 

When  they  come  up  in  the  fpring,  the  beds  fhould  be 
kept  clean  from  weeds,  giving  moderate  waterings  in  dry 
weather,  to  forward  the  plants  in  growth  as  much  as  polTible, 
in  order  to  be  fit  for  planting  out  in  nurfery-rows  by  the  au- 
tumn or  fpring  following  ; though,  if  they  have  fliot  rather 
weakly,  they  (hould  ftand  another  year,  then  be  planted  out 
in  rows  two  feet  and  a half  afunder,  by  eighteen  inches  dif- 
tance  in  the  lines,  to  remain  three  or  four  years  or  more  to 
acquire  a proper  fize  for  the  purpofes  intended,  trimming 
off  the  large  fide-branches  from  the  lower  part  of  the  ftem 
occafionally,  to  encourage  their  afpiring  more  expeditioufly 
at  top,  which  fhould  be  fuffered  to  remain  Entire  : thefe 
trees,  when  raifed  from  feed,  generally  affume  a more  hand- 
fome  and  expeditious  growth  than  fuch  as  are  raifed  from 
layers  and  cuttings.  When  they  are  from  about  five  or  fix 
to  eight  or  ten  feet  high,  they  are  of  proper  fize  for  final 
planting  out ; though,  when  defigned  as  foreft-trees  for 
timber,  it  is  advifable  to  plant  them  finally  while  they  are 
young,  as  not  more  than  from  three  or  four  to  five  or  fix 
feet  high. 

They  are  all  raifed  readily  by  the  layer  method ; and  for 
this  purpofe  proper  ftools  muft  be  prepared,  and  the  young 
fhoots  of  a year  or  two  old  are  the  proper  parts  for  being 
laid  down,  which  fhould  be  performed  in  autumn  or  winter, 
by  flit-laying,  fhortening  the  tops  of  each  layer  within  a 
little  of  the  ground  : they  are  moflly  rooted  by  the  autumn 
following,  and  fit  to  plant  out  in  nurfery-rows,  being  then 
managed  as  the  feedlings. 

When  cuttings  are  employed,  the  flrong  young  fhoots  of 
the  year  fhould  be  chofen  in  autumn  or  fpring,  and  planted 
in  a moift  good  foil  ; or  any  fcarce  forts  may  be  planted 
feveral  together  in  pots,  and  plunged  in  a hot-bed,  as  they 
more  readily  ftrike  root  in  that  way. 

Thefe  two  lall  methods  are  the  proper  ones  for  raifing 
the  varieties  with  certainty. 

Thefe  trees  are  of  a quick  handfome  growth,  and  fucceed 
in  almoll  any  foil  and  expofure.  They  are  fome  of  them 
employed  for  their  fine  appearance,  others  for  the  exquifitely 
fweet  fmell  of  their  flowers,  and  mofl  of  them  for  the  ufe 
of  their  wood.  The  plants  of  them  are  alfo  occafionally  made 
ufe  of  in  forming  hedges  in  particular  fituations,  but  they 
are  not  by  any  means  well  calculated  for  this  purpofe. 

As  timber  trees,  their  wood  is  found  highly  valuable  on 
account  of  its  foftnefs,  lightnefs,  and  toughnefs,  for  the  mak- 
ing of  various  forts  of  houfehold  utenfils,  as  bowls,  bafons, 
&c.  as  well  as  for  different  purpofes  in  the  bufinefs  of  carv- 
ing,  gilding,  turning,  fpinning,  &c. 

All  thefe  trees  afford  ornament  and  variety  among  other 
deciduous  trees  in  the  fhrubbery,  plantations,  &c. 

TILIACE.®,  in  Botany^  a natural  order  of  plants,  the 
feventy-ninth  in  Juffieu’s  fyftem,  or  the  nineteenth  of  his  thir- 


teenth clafs,  of  which  TtUa,  the  Lime-tree,  is  an  example. 
See  Gerania  for  the  full  charafters  of  this  thirteenth 
clafs.  Thofe  of  the  order  in  queftion  are  thus  given. 

Calyx  either  of  many  leaves,  or  in  many  deep  fegment-6. 
Petals  definite,  diftinft,  (wanting  in  Sloanea,)  alternate  with 
the  fegments  or  leaves  of  the  calyx,  and  for  the  moft  part 
agreeing  with  them  in  number.  Stamens  generally  indefinite 
in  number,  and  dillindl.  Germen  Ample.  Style  frequently 
folitary,  rarely  either  multiplied,  or  wanting.  Stigma  either 
Ample  or  divided.  Fruit  in  fome  inftances  pulpy,  in  others 
capfular,  moftly  with  feveral  cells,  having  one  or  many 
feeds  in  each,  the  partitions  from  the  centre  of  each  valve. 
Corculum  of  the  feed  flat,  furrounded  by  a fleftiy  albumen. 
Stem  arboreous  or  fhrubby  ; rarely  herbaceous.  Leaves  al- 
ternate, Ample,  accompanied  by  ftipulas. 

SeAion  I.  Stamens  dejinite  in  number,  more  or  lefs  com- 
bined in  their  lower  part,  or  at  the  very  bafe.  Thefe  are 
termed  by  Juflieu  “ doubtful  Tiliacee."  They  confift  of 
Waltheria,  Hermannia,  and  Mahernia. 

Sedf.  2.  Stamens  diftinB,  mojlly  indefinite.  Fruit  of  many 
cells.  Genuine  Tiliacete. 

Antichorus;  C or  chorus ; Heliocarpm ; Triumfetta;  Spar- 
mannia;  Sloanea;  Apeiba  of  Aublet,  which  is  Aubletia  of 
Schreber  ; Muntingia ; Flacourtia  of  L’Heritier  ; Oncoba 
of  Forfleall,  Lamarck  Illuftr.  t.  47 1 ; Stuartia  ; Grewia  ; 
and  Tilia. 

Sedf.  3.  Stamens  diflinbi,  indefinite.  Fruit  of  one  cell. 
Genera  allied  to  Tiliacea. 

Bixa ; Laetia ; and  Banara  of  Aublet  and  Schreber. 

The  author  hints  that  this  order  might  poflibly,  with  pro- 
priety, receive  a reinforcement  of  feveral  polypetalous  poly- 
androus  genera,  at  prefent  not  well  underftood,  and  there- 
fore annexed  to  other  orders,  among  fubjedls  that  remain  in 
doubt.  He  names  Soramia  of  Aublet  (fee  Mappia)  ; Ca- 
Ihiea  of  the  fame  (fee  Doliocarpus)  ; Cleyera  of  Thun- 
berg  (fee  Ternstroemia)  ; Vallea  of  Linnseus  ; Dicera 
of  Forfter  (fee  El^ocarpus)  ; Caraipa,  Mahurea  (fee 
Bonnetia),  Houmiria  (fee  Myrodendrum),  V antanea 
(fee  Lemniscia),  all  of  Aublet;  and  Trilix  of  Linnaeus. 
The  reader  will  be  able  to  form  his  own  opinion  on  thefe 
matters,  by  turning  to  thefe  articles  in  their  proper  places, 
many  of  the  genera  and  their  affinities  having  become  better 
known  fince  the  publication  of  Jufiieu’s  work. 

The  charadlers  of  liis  Tiliacea  are  hardly  to  be  dillinguiflied 
from  thofe  of  his  next  order  Cifii,  the  principal  difference 
confifling  in  the  flraight  corculum,  and  more  copious  albumen, 
of  the  former. 

TILLABARUM,  in  Ancient  Geography,  a town  of 
Africa  Propria,  upon  the  route  from  Tacapas  to  the  Greater 
Leptis,  between  Thebelamum  and  Adaugmagdum.  Anton. 
Itin. 

TILL.iEA,in  Botany,  w'asdedicated  by  Micheli  ( followed 
by  Linnaeus)  to  the  honour  of  his  friend  and  fellow-labourer 
Michael  Angelo  Tilli,  who  publifhed  a fplendid  and  rich 
catalogue  of  the  garden  of  Pifa,  of  which  he  had  the  care, 
in  1723.  He  was  a member  of  the  Royal  Society  of 
London,  as  well  as  of  the  Botanical  Society  of  Florence, 
and  correfponded  with  the  chief  botanifts  of  his  time,  in 
England,  Holland,  and  elfewhere.  He  travelled  to  Con- 

ftantinople  and  Tunis Linn.  Gen.  68.  Schreb.  93.  Willd. 

Sp.  PI.  V.  I.  720.  Mart.  Mill.  Dift.  v.  4.  Ait.  Hort. 
Kew.  V.  I.  282.  Sm.  FI.  Brit.  201.  Mich.  Nov.  Gen.  22. 
t.  20.  Juff.  307.  Lamarck  Illuftr.  t.  90.  Gasrtn.  t.  112. 
— Clafs  and  order,  Tetrandria  Tetragynia.  Nat.  Ord.  Suc- 
culenta,  Linn.  Semperviva,  Juff. 

Gen.  Ch.  Cal.  Perianth  inferior,  in  four  deep,  flat, 
ovate,  large  fegments.  Cor.  Petals  four,  ovate,  acute,  flat, 

rather 
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rather  fmaller  than  the  calyx.  Stain.  Filaments  four, 
fimple,  fhorter  than  the  corolla  ; anthers  fmall,  roundifh. 
P'lfi.  Germens  four  ; ftyle  fimple  ; ftigmas  obtufe.  Perk. 
Capfules  four,  oblong,  pointed,  reflexed,  the  length  of  the 
calyx,  burfting  longitudinally  along  the  upper  edge  into 
two  valves,  with  one  cell.  Seeds  two,  or  many  more,  in 
each  cell,  ovate. 

Obf.  T.  mufcofa  has  the  parts  of  fruftification  ufually  in 
threes,  not  fours.  Gasrtner  difcovered  its  flowers  to  be 
fometimes  even  five-cleft.  He  juftly  remarks,  that  fuch 
differences  of  number  are  in  this  natural  order  of  little 
importance,  and  that  TiUea  differs  from  Crajfula  in  nothing 
but  the  want  of  neftariferous  fcales  below  th^  germens. 

Eff.  Ch.  Calyx  in  three,  four,  or  five  fegments.  Petals 
as  many.  Neftai-ies  none.  Capfules  three,  four,  or  five, 
burfting  inwards.  Seeds  feveral  in  each  capfule. 

1.  T.  aquatica.  Water  Swedifh  Tillaea.  Linn.  Sp.  PI. 
i86.  FI.  Suec.  54.  Willd.  n.  i.  Ehrh.  Phytoph.  n.  14. 
Schkuhr  in  Uft.  Annal.  fafc.  12.  6.  t.  i. — Stem  ereft. 
Leaves  linear,  acute.  Flowers  nearly  feflile. — Native  of 
•watery  places  in  Lulean  Lapland  ; as  well  as  near  Upfal, 
where  water  has  ftagnated,  in  hilly  fpots.  Linnieus.  A 
delicate,  fmooth,  annual  plant,  two  or  three  inches  high, 
fomewhat  like  Montia  fontana,  but  much  more  flender, 
growing  in  denfe  tufts,  fimple  or  branched.  Leaves  op- 
pofite,  ftalked,  narrow,  acute,  entire,  a third  of  an 
inch  long.  Flowers  either  axillary  and  lateral,  or  in  the 
forks  of  the  Item,  folitary,  fmall,  white,  on  very  fhort 
ftalks.  The  whole  herb  is  fucculent  and  pellucid. 

2.  T.  projlrata.  Proftrate  German  Tillaea.  Schkuhr  in 

Uft.  Annal.  fafc.  12.  6.  Willd.  n.  2.  (T.  aquatica; 

Schkuhr  in  Uft.  Annal.  fafc.  2.  21.  t.  3.) — Stem  proftrate. 

Leaves  lanceolate.  Flowers  on  fliort  ftalks Native  of  moift 

ground  in  Germany.  Annual,  differing  from  the  foregoing 
in  having  many  proftrate Jlems  from  one  root,  broader  leaves, 
which  are  nearly  cylindrical,  and  rather  longer  Jlower-Jlalks. 
Seeds  eight  in  each  capfule.  Schkuhr. 

3.  T.  Vaillanttt.  Stalked  French  Tillaea.  Willd.  n.  3. 
(Sedum  minimum  annuum,  flore  rofeo  tetrapetalo  ; Vaill. 
Parif.  182.  t.  10.  f.  2.) — Stem  ere(!i;,  much  branched. 
Leaves  ovate,  clafping  the  ftem,  fhorter  than  the  flower- 
ftalks. — Native  of  France.  Obferved  by  Vaillant,  in  the 
foreft  of  Fontainebleau,  where  water  has  ftagnated  in  winter, 
flowering  from  May  to  Auguft.  Root  annual,  of  a few 
fmall  tufted  wfliite  fibres.  Stem  an  inch  or  two  high,  re- 
peatedly branched,  fcarcely  forked,  purplifh.  Leaves  in 
pairs  croffing  each  other,  very  thick,  pointed,  gibbous 
underneath,  dark  green,  about  two  lines  long.  Petals  four, 
rofe-coloured,  with  a dark-coloured  mid-rib.  Seeds  nume- 
rous, black,  very  minute. — The  broader  thicker  leaves,  and 
the  much  longer  Jlower-Jlalks,  render  this  very  diftinft,  as 
Willdenow  obferves,  from  T.  aquatica. 

4.  T.  peduncularis.  Long-ftalked  Brazil  Tillaea. — Stem 
ereft.  Leaves  lanceolate,  acute.  Flower-ftalks  often  twice 
the  length  of  the  leaves.  Capfules  abrupt. — Gathered  by 
Commerfon,  in  marfhy  fpots  that  had  been  overflowed,  at 
Monte  Video.  This  grows  in  tufts,  and  has  very  much  the 
habit  of  T.  aquatica,  for  which  poffibly  it  may  have  been 
taken.  There  appears  neverthelefs  much  difference  between 
them.  The  whole  herb,  in  the  prefent  inftance  is  red,  and 
the  Jlowers  rofe-coloured,  growing  on  long  falks,  which, 
though  indeed  variable,  are  never  lefs  than  half  the  length 
of  the  leaves,  and  often  twice  their  length.  The  fhape  of 
the  leaves  agrees  with  aquatica  ; but  the  capfules  when  ex- 
panded are  more  abrupt,  and  even  inverfely  heart-fhaped. 

y.  T.  mufcofa.  Moffy  TilHa.  Linn.  Sp.  PI.  186. 
Willd.  n.  8.  il.  Brit.  n.  i.  Engl.  Bot.  t.  116.  Rofe’s 


Elem.  append.  448.  t.  2.  f.  2.  (T.  mufcofa  annua  per- 

foliata,  flore  albo ; Mich.  Gen.  22.  t.  20.  Sempervivum 
omnium  minimum  repens  mufeofum,  polygoni  facie  ; Bocc. 
Muf.  36.  t.  22.  Polygonum  mufeofum  minimum  ; Bocc. 
Sic.  56.  t.  29.) 

/5.  Craffula  mufcofa ; Linn.  Sp.  PI.  405.  Am.  Acad, 
v.  6.  86.  Willd.  Sp.  PI.  v.  1.  1557.  Thunb.  Prodr.  54. 
See  Crassula,  n.  40.  (Ficoides  africana  annua  minima 
mufcofa;  Herm.  Parad.  170.) 

Stems  pi'ocumbent,  branched.  Leaves  obtufe.  Flowers 

moftly  three-cleft.  Calyx  and  petals  taper-pointed 

Native  of  fandy  barren  ground  in  the  more  temperate  parts 
of  Europe,  flowering  in  fummer.  Abundant  on  fandy 
heaths  near  Norwich,  Bury,  Brandon,  &c.  The  variety  ^ 
is  brought  from  Africa,  from  Lima,  and  even  from  New 
South  Wales.  We  can  find  no  difference  in  the  dried 
fpecimens,  except  their  being  larger  than  our’s,  with  fome- 
what of  a glaucous  hue,  and  the  Jlowers  partly  ftalked,  more 
numerous,  and  all,  as  far  as  can  be  examined,  five-cleft  and 
pentandrous,  juft  like  Gasrtner’s  plate  of  T.  mufeoja.  The 
Britilh  fpecimens  of  the  mufcofa  are  from  one  to  two  inches 
high,  ftrongly  tinged  with  a blood-red,  afeending,  branched, 
with  a fibrous  annual  root.  Leaves  elliptical,  thick,  obtufe, 
fomewhat  channelled  above  ; clafping  their  ftem  at  their 
bafe.  Flowers  moftly  three-cleft,  feffile  ; their  petals  white, 
with  a taper  red  point,  lefs  than  the  calyx.  Seeds  only  two 
in  each  capfule. 

We  fcruple  to  retain  in  this  genus  four  other  fpecies 
admitted  by  Willdenow.  The  firft  is  T.  capenfis,  Linn. 
Suppl.  1 29.  Willd.  n.  4 ; evidently,  as  Thunberg  calls 
it,  a Crajfula,  by  its  purple  triangular  nedtaries,  though, 
on  account  of  its  four-cleft  Jlowers,  made  a Ttlhea  by  Lin- 
naeus and  Willdenow. 

T.  perfoliata,  Linn.  Suppl.  1 29.  Willd.  n.  5 ; T.  vm- 
bellata,  Willd.  n.  6 ; and  T.  decumbens,  Willd.  n.  7 ; all 
referred  to  Crajfula  by  Thunberg,  have  none  of  them  fallen 
under  our  infpedtion  ; but  as  Willdenow  avows  having 
been  guided  by  number,  we  have  no  fcruple  in  removing 
them  hence. 

So  alfo  Crajfula  mofehata,  Forft.  Magell.  16;  gathered 
by  that  author,  as  well  as  by  Commerfon,  Menzies,  Banks, 
and  Solander,  at  Staten  land,  is  moft  certainly  a Crajfula^ 
becaufe  of  its  neftaries  ; though,  on  account  of  its  four- 
cleft  Jlowers,  it  has  been  taken  by  fome  great  botanifts  for 
a Tillaa. 

TILLAGE,  in  Agriculture,  the  pradlice  of  tilling  or 
Cultivating  land,  efpecially  of  the  arable  kind,  or  the  means 
of  bringing  it  into  a ftate  of  preparation  for  the  growth 
of  different  forts  of  arable  crops. 

Of  all  the  arts,  fays  Vattel,  tillage,  or  agriculture,  is  the 
moft  ufeful  and  neceffary.  It  is  the  nurfing-father  of  the 
ftate.  It  forms  the  fureft  refource  and  the  moft  folid  funds 
of  riches  and  commerce,  for  people  who  enjoy  a happy 
climate.  This  objedl,  therefore,  deferves  the  utmoft  atten- 
tion of  government  : and  it  ought  carefully  to  avoid  every 
thing  capable  of  difeouraging  the  hufbandman,  or  of  divert- 
ing him  from  the  labours  of  agriculture.  Thofe  taxes, 
thofe  exceflive  and  ill-proportioned  impofitions,  the  burthen 
of  which  falls  almoft  entirely  on  the  cultivators  ; and  the 
vexations  they  fuffer  from  the  commiflioners  who  levy  them, 
take  from  the  unhappy  peafant  the  means  of  cultivating  the 
earth,  and  depopulate  the  country.  Spain  is  the  moft  fer- 
tile and  the  worft  cultivated  country  in  Europe.  The  churcli 
poffeffes  too  much  land,  and  the  undertakers  of  the  royal 
magazines,  who  are  authorized  to  purchafe,  at  a low  price, 
all  the  corn  they  find  in  the  poffeflion  of  a peafant, 
above  what  is  neceffary  for  the  fubfiftcnce  of  himfelf  and 
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kis  family,  fo  greatly  difcourage  tlie  hulbandinan,  that  he 
fows  no  more  corn  than  is  neceffary  for  the  fupport  of  his 
own  houfehold.  Whence  frequently  arifes  the  greateft 
fcarcity  in  a country  capable  of  feeding  its  neighbours. 

Another  abufe  injurious  to  agriculture  is,  the  contempt 
call  upon  the  hufbandman.  The  inhabitants  of  cities,  even 
the  moil  fervile  artifts,  and  the  moft  lazy  citizens,  confider 
him  that  cultivates  the  earth  with  a difdainful  eye ; they 
humble  and  difcourage  him.  They  dare  to  defpife  a pro- 
feflion  that  feeds  the  human  race  ; the  natural  employment 
of  man.  A little  infignificant  mechanic  places  far  beneath 
him  the  beloved  employment  of  the  firft  confuls  and  dic- 
tators of  Rome.  China  has  wifely  prevented  this  abufe  ; 
agriculture  is  there  held  in  honour,  and  to  preferve  this 
happy  manner  of  thinking,  every  year,  on  a folemn  day,  the 
emperor  himfelf,  followed  by  his  whole  court,  fets  his  hand 
to  the  plough,  and  fows  a fmall  piece  of  land.  Hence 
China  is  the  beft  cultivated  country  in  the  world  : it  nou- 
rifhes  an  innumerable  multitude  of  people,  that  at  firft 
appears  to  the  traveller  too  great  for  the  fpace  they  poffefs. 
Befides,  the  cultivation  of  the  foil  is  an  obligation  impofed 
by  nature  on  mankind. 

The  moft  proper  forts  of  foils  for  the  purpofes  of  tillage- 
cultivation,  are  all  thofe  of  the  more  dry  and  friable  kinds, 
whether  the  depth  of  earth  or  mould,  or  what  is  often 
termed  ftaple  in  them,  be  only  flight  or  confiderable  ; as 
under  different  circumftances  thefe  differences  fit  them  for 
the  produftion  of  different  forts  of  crops,  the  methods  of 
cultivation  in  which  are  fully  explained  under  their  different 
proper  heads. 

In  this  view,  all  the  various  denominations  of  light  foils, 
fuch,  for  inftance,  as  gravels,  fands,  light  chalks,  and  thin 
loamy  lands,  are  well  adapted,  in  moft  cafes,  to  the  pur- 
pofes of  tillage,  from  their  being,  in  general,  pretty  well 
fuited  to  the  various  forts  of  grain,  as  well  as  to  the  raifing 
of  fuch  green  and  root-crops  as  are  neceffary  in  the  fup- 
port and  management  of  different  kinds  of  live-ftock.  The 
more  deep,  loamy,  chalky,  and  gravelly  forts  of  land,  where 
they  can  be  kept  fufficiently  dry,  and  in  a proper  ftate, 
during  the  winter  feafon,  may  likewife,  in  many  cafes,  be 
well  employed  in  tillage-cnltivation,  and  efpecially  when 
they  dp  not  produce  and  afford  an  abundant  and  ufeful 
fort  of  herbage  for  the  keeping  of  animals,  or  other  ufes. 
All  the  lands  of  the  fward-kind,  or  in  the  ftate  of  grafs, 
which  are  liable  to  be  infefted  with  the  mofs-plant,  or  to 
become  over^run  with  a moffy  covering,  may,  in  common 
too,  be  managed  under  the  tillage-fyftem  with  much  advan- 
tage, and  better  than  in  fuch  a ftate  of  grafs. 

In  fome  cafes,  lands  may  be  fuited  to  convertible  tillage, 
or  alternately  that  of  grain  and  grafs,  with  vaft  benefit  to  the 
farmer.  It  has  been  remarked  on  this  fort  of  tillage  by  a 
late  writer,  that  land  may  in  this  way  often  be  turned  to 
better  account  by  ploughing  and  tilhng  it  eight  or  ten 
years,  and  then  laying  it  dpwn  to  grafs,  in  order  to  take 
up  another  part  or  portion,  than  by  the  common  method, 
but  efpecially  where  the  land  is  fubjedl  to  ant-hills  ; as  the 
paring  and  burning  deftroys  all  fuch  hills,  and  fuch  land 
is  fure  to  bring  abundant  crops  of  com.  And  that  there 
arc  very  few  fituations  that  have  dry  land  and  foil  fit  for  the 
plough,  but  what  would  bring  more  profit  under  tillage 
than  by  lying  in  the  ftate  pf  old  grafs ; for  when  fuch 
good  land  as  this  is  well  laid  down  to  grafs,  with  plenty 
of  good  proper  feeds,  after  a courfe  of  tillage,  an  acre  of  it 
will  keep  as  much  ftock  as  four  acres  would  which  were 
produced  in  the  natural  way,  and  this  is  what  makes  its 
great  value.  Such  tillage-land  as  this,  it  is  faid,  is  worth 
fuore  money  than  the  fineft  grafs-land  in  the  kingdom  j as, 


on  the  fine  marihes  fo  much  boafted  of,  the  earliefl  of  tl«? 
fummer-ftock  comes  to  market  at  the  very  time  when  all 
forts  of  vegetables  are  in  plenty,  fuch  as  peas,  beans,  and 
many  others,  and  when  meat  confequently  is  fure  to  fall  in 
price  ; and  great  numbers  of  grafs-fed  beafts,  or  cattle  and 
ftieep,  come  together.  Befides,  the  very  beft  grafs-lar.ds 
fend  only  two  (beep  in  the  two  early  months  of  April 
and  May  from  an  acre  ; but  the  beft  tillage-land  will  fend 
ten  from  an  acre,  and  have  them  ready  any  time  in  the 
winter,  when  meat  is  the  deareft.  Thus,  it  is  contended 
that  ten  acres  of  turnips  will  fend  one  hundred  fheep  in  the 
deareft  time  to  the  market,  but  that  it  will  take  fifty  acres 
of  the  beft  land  in  grafs,  to  fend  the  fame  number  to  the 
market. 

It  is  therefore  concluded  that,  in  this  way,  the  tillage- 
farmer  fends  three  hundred  acres  of  corn  to  market,  and  as 
many  fat  flieep  befides,  acre  for  acre,  as  the  belt  grazing- 
land  ; and  that  by  ftill  other  improved  methods  of  manage- 
ment, as  that  of  the  culture  of  flax  for  the  ufe  of  the  feed 
in  fattening  live-ftock,  and  fome  others  of  a fimilar  defenp- 
tion,  the  tillage-farmer  may  derive  greater  profit  than  by 
the  tnrnip  praftice,  from  the  large  quantity  of  winter- 
fattened  animals,  and  the  vaft  fupply  of  dung  or  manure 
which  is  thus  raifed  and  provided. 

Although  the  necefiitj  of  good  tillage  in  the  preparation 
of  land  for  cropping  be  now  pretty  well  underftood  by  the 
praftical  farmer,  and  has  been  inculcated  occafionally  under 
different  heads  in  the  prefent  work,  it  requires  to  be  well 
explained  in  fome  of  its  proceffes.  It  has  indeed  been  ob- 
ferved  in  the  Agricultural  Survey  of  the  County  of  Here- 
ford, after  noticing  that  the  Romans  were  convinced  of  the 
good  effefts  of  this  fort  of  preparation,  as  Pliny  has  re- 
marked the  advantages  of  frequent  ploughing  and  turning 
over  the  foil  in  Tufeany ; and  that,  in  this  country,  Evelyn 
fuggefted  its  power  of  fo  altering  a foil  from  its  former 
nature,  as  to  render  the  hardeft  and  harfheft  as  well  as  moft 
uncivil  clay  obfequious  to  the  hufbandman  ; that  tillage  alfo 
deftroys  weeds,  and  reduces  the  earth  to  fmall  particles, 
rendering  it  fufficiently  loofe  and  porous  to  admit  of  the 
eafy  growth  and  extenfion  of  the  roots  and  fibres  of  the 
grain  to  be  cultivated  in  or  upon  it.  And  that  the  fpade  is 
well  adapted  to  thefe  purpofes,  becaufe  it  moves  the  ground 
eight  or  ten  inches  deep,  turns  it  upfide  down,  and  covers 
the  weeds  with  a quantity  of  earth,  under  which  they  rot, 
and  contribute  towards  its  fertilization  and  improvement ; 
and  that  this  mode  is  founded  on  the  juft  idea  or  notion  of 
the  Flemings,  that  a farm  fhould  refemble  a garden  as 
nearly  as  poffible.  But  that  as  the  fpade  method  is  much 
too  tedious  and  laborious,  as  well  as  too  expenfive,  to  be 
praftifed  on  the  larger  fcale  of  a farm,  the  jftough  is  there- 
fore fubftituted,  as  cheaper  and  more  expeditious,  but  that, 
in  general,  it  does  not  ftir  the  earth  fo  deeply,  and  often 
moves  it  in  large  bodies  or  maffes,  without  fuflaciently 
breaking  it  into  pieces.  In  order  to  remedy  this  incon- 
venience, the  celebrated  Mr.  Tull,  it  is  faid,  recommended 
a plough  of  his  own  invention,  which  had  four  coulters 
inftead  of  one,  and  thus  divided  the  earth  raifed  by  the 
ftiares  into  feveral  narrow  flips  ; but  the  refiftance  occa- 
fioned  by  the  additional  coulters  was  found  to  require  a 
greater  ftrength  in  horfes  than  the  profits  of  the  experiment 
and  work  would  warrant.  It  was,  however,  afterwards  af- 
certained  by  a diftinguifhed  foreigner,  M.  de  Chateauvieux, 
that  the  breadth  of  the  furrow  fliould  be  proportioned  to 
the  ftiffnefs  of  the  foil  or  land ; and  that  thus  the  refiftance 
may  be  regulated  on  all  kinds  of  land  or  foil.  But  the 
operation  of  repeated  crofs-ploughing,  and  the  ufe  of  other 
tools,  as  now  generally  pradlifed,  aided  as  they  are  by  fuft 
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cxpofure  to  froft,  rain,  &c.  fo  effeftually  break  down  the 
hardeft  foils,  that  other  meafures  are,  it  is  thought,  ren- 
dered lefs  neceffary.  Since  the  above  was  wintten,  how- 
ever, many  ufeful  inftruments  have  been  formed,  by  which 
tillap-e-cultivation  is  not  only  rendered  more  effedtive,  but 
more  eafy  and  expeditious,  as  may  be  feen  by  the  defcrip- 
tions  which  have  been  given  of  them  under  their  different 
proper  heads.  See  Drag,  Scarifier,  Scuffler,  Spike- 
Roller,  8cc. 

M.  Duhamel  has  fince  too  obferved  in  his  “ Elements  of 
Agriculture,”  that  fome  believe  it  is  more  advantageous  to 
increafe  the  fertility  of  land  by  frequent  ploughing  and 
other  means  than  by  manure  ; becaufe,  in  general,  only  a 
certain  quantity  of  manure  can  be  procured  ; as  twenty  acres 
of  land  will,  in  common  cafes,  fcarcely  produce  as  much 
manure  as  is  neceffary  for  five  ; whereas  the  particles  of  the 
earth  may  be  divided  and  fubdivided  almoft  to  infinity. 
The  aids,  therefore,  which  are  derived  from  manure,  muff, 
it  is  fuppofed,  be  limited,  whilft  no  bounds  can  be  fet  to  the 
benefits  that  may  accrue  from  ploughing  or  breaking  down 
and  reducing  the  parts  of  the  foil.  This  appears,  the  writer 
thinks,  to  be  over-rating  the  advantages  of  breaking  the  foil 
down  in  other  ways  ; but,  it  is  certain,  that  when  the 
particles  of  land  or  foil  adhere  fo  clofely  together  as  to  im- 
pede the  extenfion  of  the  roots  of  plants,  in  fearch  of  the 
food  and  nourifhment  they  require,  the  plahts  themfelves 
cannot  grow  with  proper  vigour,  or  yield  a proper  pro- 
duce. This  is  therefore  to  be  correfted  by  frequent  plough- 
ings,  &c.  And  that,  laffly,  repeated  ploughings  and  other 
fuch  means  enable  the  land  to  receive  and  retain  all  the 
benefits  to  be  derived  from  the  floating  vapours  and  dews 
of  the  atmofphere<  which  falling  on  hard  ground,  where  it 
cannot  readily  penetrate,  is  quickly  exhaled  by  the  next 
day’s  fun  and  wind. 

Notwithffanding  thefe  remarks,  it  may,  however,  be  no- 
ticed, that  no  tillage  or  breaking  down  of  the  parts  of  the 
foil,  though  ever  fo  complete  and  effeftual,  can  wholly  fup- 
ply  the  place  of  manure,  although  it  may  greatly  contribute, 
in  different  inffances,  to  affiff  its  fertility. 

Thefe  are  fome  of  the  more  general  and  particular  ways 
in  which  tillage  becomes  fo  effential  and  effectual  in  pro- 
moting the  fertility  and  improvement  of  land  ; but  there 
are  a few  others,  the  proceffes  of  which  may  be  feen  under 
their  proper  heads. 

In  the  tillage-cultivation  for  moff  forts  of  crops  of  the 
grain  or  corn  kinds,  as  well  as  fome  others,  it  becomes  ef- 
fentially  neceffary  that  the  foil  fliould  be  reduced  to  a very 
confiderable  degree  of  finenefs,  or  what  is  frequently  termed 
ii/th  by  writers  on  hufbandry ; as,  where  this  is  not  the  cafe, 
they  can  neither  be  fo  well  provided  with  food  or  noUrifli- 
ment,  nor  be  kept  fo  perfectly  and  fo  fufficiently  clean  and 
free  from  weedy  matters.  There  are  other  reafons  too  that 
require,  at  leaff,  the  more  fuperficial  parts  of  the  foils  to  be 
in  a fine  condition  of  tillage  for  the  receiving  of  fuch  crops, 
which  are  thofe  of  the  young  tender  roots  of  the  new  rifing 
plants  being  thereby  rendered  more  capable  of  fixing  them- 
felves perfeftly  in  the  mould  which  is  produced,  and  of  their 
drawing  from  it  a more  regular  fupply  of  food,  in  confe- 
quence  of  the  more  equal  diffufion  of  moiffure  and  other 
fubffances  through  it,  which  muff  neceffarily  take  place. 
Befides,  it  is  favourable  in  other  ways,  as  by  fuch  tillage 
the  feed-corn  is  not  only  more  capable  of  being  perfeftly 
but  equally  covered,  in  confequence  of  which  the  vegetation 
and  growth  of  the  young  plants  of  it  are  more  equal  and 
expeditious. 

But  befides  the  ffate  and  condition  of  the  foil  or  land  in 
regard  to  tilth,  it  fliould  be  in  a fuitable  fituation  in  refpedl 
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to  drynefs  ; as  where  there  is  too  great  a degree  of  moiffure 
in  it,  the  tillage  can  neither  be  performed  in  a proper  man- 
ner, nor  the  feed-corn  be  put  in  without  the  danger  of  fuf- 
taining  injury  by  becoming  rotten  before  the  vegetative  pro- 
cefs  takes  place,  as  not  unfrequently  happens  to  pea  and 
other  garden  crops,  when  put  into  the  foil  during  the  moift 
winter  months  : and  where,  on  the  contrary,  the  land  is  in 
too  dry  a ffate,  the  tillage  is  improper  to  be  effefted,  as 
caufing  too  much  exhalation,  by  which  the  feed-corn,  when 
put  in  at  fuch  periods,  may  be  much  injured  by  the  want  of 
that  moiffure  which  is  neceffary  for  perfeft  vegetation. 
Under  the  laff  circumffance  too,  it  may  be  more  liable  to 
be  deffroyed  by  worms,  grubs,  and  other  infefts.  On 
thefe  accounts  the  arable  farmer  fliould,  of  courfe,  be 
equally  attentive  to  the  tillage  preparation  of  the  foil,  and 
the  condition  in  which  it  may  be  cropped  to  the  greateft 
advantage,  and  with  the  greateff  chance  of  fuccefs. 

The  writer  of  the  “ Elements  of  Agricultural  Chemiftry” 
ftates,  that  in  all  cafes  of  tillage,  the  feeds  fliould  be  put  in 
fo  as  to  be  fully  expofed  to  the  influence  of  the  air.  And 
that  one  caufe  of  the  unproduftivenefs  of  cold  clayey  ad- 
hefive  foils  is,  that  the  feed  becomes  coated  with  matter 
impermeable  to  air.  All  immediate  tillage,  for  putting  in 
crops,  fliould  confequently  be  performed  as  much  as  pof- 
fible  in  fuitably  dry  weather  on  fuch  forts  of  land. 

In  fandy  foils,  he  fays,  the  earth  is  always  fufficiently  pene- 
trable by  the  atmofphere  ; but  in  clayey  foils  there  can 
fcarcely  be  too  great  a mechanical  divifion  of  the  parts  in 
the  procefs  of  tillage. 

In  general,  the  bell  and  moll  effedlual  method  of  break- 
ing down  and  bringing  land  into  the  ffate  of  proper  tillage, 
is  by  the  ufe  of  the  plough  and  different  other  implements 
of  the  harrow  kind,  fuch  as  thofe  which  have  been  noticed 
above,  fuited  to  the  intention  of  the  cultivator,  and  the  pe- 
culiar nature  of  the  land  or  foil.  The  tillage  with  the 
plough  fliould  conffantly  be  performed  according  to  the 
nature  of  the  foil,  and  that  of  the  crop  which  is  to  be  fown 
or  fet,  and  the  operations  whieh  are  afterwards  to  be  executed 
upon  it.  But  to  whatever  depth  this  may  be  proper  to  be 
done,  it  is  of  much  confequence  to  liave  it  performed  in  an 
exadt  and  effeftiial  manner  ; as  on  this  not  unfrequently  de- 
pends the  difference  between  a good  and  bad  crop,  as  well 
as  that  between  the  animals  employed  in  the  labour  moving 
with  eafe  and  with  difficulty.  The  repetitions  in  the  tillage 
of  this  fort  muff  be  conffantly  regulated  by  the  quality  an  d 
circumffances  of  the  land  and  the  deligns  of  the  farmer,  as 
fome  forts  and  cafes  of  land  require  much  more  tillage  than 
others.  This  point  is  moll  decidedly  evinced  in  the  Agri- 
cultural Survey  of  the  County  of  Glouceffer.  On  the 
Cotfwolds,  it  is  the  praftice,  the  writer  remarks,  to  fow 
their  crops  on  one  ploughing,  experience  having  proved  that 
frequent  ploughings  or  tillage  on  thefe  light  foils,  weaken 
the  ffaple  of  the  land,  and  are  produdlive  pf  injury. 

On  the  ffrong  lands  or  foils  of  the  county  of  Effex,  the 
moff  intelligent  and  fuccefsful  pradlical  farmers,  it  is  faid, 
are  thofe  who  are  the  moff  careful  in  the  repetition  of  tillage 
of  the  plough  kind,  to  which  they  conffantly  attribute 
great  powers  and  effedls.  The  ffrong  heavy  lands  have  it 
eight  or  more  times  in  many  cafes,  even  for  barley  or  oats  ; 
and  on  thofe  which  are  lefs  fo,  the  general  fyffem  of  tillage 
is  moffly  four  or  five  times  for  the  different  fallow  crops. 

In  this  laff  intention,  it  is  not  unufual  to  commence  the  firfl 
tillage  ploughing  towards  November,  continuing  it  nearly 
or  quite  to  the  end  of  March,  after  barley  lowing  ; and  if 
at  the  firft  period  of  fuch  tillage  the  ridges  be  laid  a little 
round,  fo  as  to  be  water-lhot,  and  after  that  well  water-fur- 
rowed, the  tillage  is  greatly  promoted.  The  land  is  moffly 
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firll  broken  up  into  ridges  of  eight  or  twelve  nine-inch  fur- 
rows ; then  croffed,  and  the  tillage  given  in  different  ways 
very  often  during  the  fummer  feafon,  carefully  turning  up 
and^xpofing  every  time  a different  furface,  as  much  as  pof- 
fible,  to  the  fun  and  air  : before  harveft  it  is'got  up  on  four- 
furrow  ridges,  when,  after  that  feafon  is  over,  it  has  again 
immediately  another  tillage  ploughing  ; and  if  the  weather  be 
fuitable,  it  is  done  twice,  leaving  it  upon  the  ridge  for  the 
enfuing  winter : the  later  the  laft  tillage  furrow  is  given  the 
better,  in  this  dillrift,  for  preventing  the  black  grafs-weed 
getting  up  ; after  which  the  whole  is  well  water-furrowed 
for  taking  off  any  water  that  may  be  upon  it : by  thefe 
means  the  land  is  much  earlier  got  upon  in  the  fpring 
feafon  than  could  otherwife  be  done,  and  in  confequence, 
when  the  tillage  for  barley  is  performed,  fuch  lliff  tenacious 
lands  break  down  into  the  fineft  tilth  it  is  almofl  pofTible  to 
conceive. 

In  executing  the  work  of  tillage  on  ridges  for  wheat,  or 
any  other  fort  of  crop,  great  attention  is  here  bellowed  on 
turning  the  furrows  well,  drawing  them  ftraight,  making 
them  alike  in  fize,  and  lapping  them  with  fuc‘h  regularity 
on  to  each  other,  that  the  harrow  tools  cannot  fail  to  lay 
hold  of  them  all  with  facility  ; the  flrutting-up  furrow  more 
efpecially  is  drawn  with  perfeft  flraightnefs,  exaftly  turned, 
fwept  out  with  cleannefs,  and  at  the  fame  time  the  fpace 
between  the  ridges  not  left  in  too  wide  a Hate. 

But  notwithflanding  this  great  and  frequent  tillage,  in 
fome  places  they  do  not  venture  in  the  feed  on  the  autumnal 
furrow,  but  give  a fpring  plough  tillage,  though  perhaps 
fome  other  tool  of  the  tillage  kind  might  anfwer  better  in 
many  cafes,  and  be  far  more  expeditious. 

The  moft  proper  and  fuitable  depths  of  tillage  for  differ- 
ent forts  of  foils,  have  probably  not  yet  been  well  afcer- 
tained  ; but  fuch  as  have  a good  ftrong  llaple,  require  much 
more  deep  tillage  than  thofe  of  the  light  kind.  Whether 
flat -work  tillage,  as  pradlifed  in  Norfolk,  or  that  of  feather- 
edged,  as  employed  in  Eflex,  has  the  advantage,  is  not  pro- 
perly decided,  but  probably  each  may  have  a fuperiority  on 
different  forts  of  land  ; the  great  point  of  importance  is  that 
of  allowing  the  covering  of  the  feed  well. 

The  plan  of  tillage  given  below  has  been  advifed  in  the 
Correfted  Agricultural  Survey  of  the  County  of  Salop,  for 
the  lighter  forts  of  friable  lands,  on  a farm  of  four  hundred 
acres  : firft,  the  wheat  flubble  is  to  be  harrowed  by  drawing 
the  harrows  one  way,  which  lays  the  Hubble  ; and  by  re- 
turning back  along  the  fame  flroke,  they  draw  the  greater 
part  of  that  which  was  gathered  by  the  harrows  ; and  a 
proper  perfon  following  them  with  a fork,  unloads  them, 
and  lays  the  flubble  in  heaps,  to  be  difpofed  of  as  diredled 
below. 

This  flubble  ground  has  the  tillage  of  ploughing  from  the 
middle  of  November  to  the  end  of  the  following  month  ; 
about  the  beginning  of  March  it  has  that  of  crofs-plough- 
ing  given  it,  and  when  dry,  well  harrowed  ; and  when  the 
weather  is  fuitable,  much  of  tlie  couch-grafs  is  got  out  of 
it  and  burnt ; but  when  not  fo,  it  is,  in  this  way,  checked 
in  its  growth  during  the  feed-time,  and  tlie  bufinefs  is  more 
eafily  performed  ; which  is  to  be  done  in  the  month  of  May 
and  the  two  fucceeding  ones,  in  which  the  fallow  lands  have 
the  tillage  of  tliree  ploughings  and  fufflcient  harrowings  to 
prepare  them  for  turnips,  for  whieh  eight  cubic  yards  of 
reduced  dung,  or  feventy-two  bufhels  of  clod-lime,  are  laid 
upon  the  acre  ; which  are  ploughed  in  at  the  laft  tillage- 
furrow,  though  fooner,  it  is  thought,  would  be  better,  if 
the  dung  be  reduced  enough  by  that  time,  or  the  land  be  fo 
clean  as  not  to  require  much  harrowing.  Turnip-feed,  one 
pound  to  the  acre,  is  then  fown  from  the  7th  of  June  to  the 
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14th  of  the  following  month,  the  plant  being  twice  hood  ; 
the  average  produce  is  from  2/.  to  2/.  lyr. 

As  the  fame  land  becomes  cleared  of  its  crop  of  turnips, 
it  has  the  tillage  of  ploughing  and  harrowing,  preparatively 
for  a crop  of  barley  : and  being  again  tilled,  by  being 
ploughed  up  in  butts  or  lands  five  yards  in  width,  from  the 
latter  end  of  March  to  the  latter  end  of  the  following  month, 
is  fowed  with  three  and  a half  flatute  bufhels  of  barley, 
fourteen  pounds  of  common  red  clover-feed,  and  one  peck 
of  fine  rye-grafs-feed  to  each  acre  : the  average  producers 
about  forty  bufhels,  of  the  flatute  kind,  of  barley  to  the 
acre. 

The  young  clover  which  is  not  eaten  between  December 
and  May,  in  the  part  which  is  mowed,  on  an  average  pro- 
duces about  two  waggon -loads,  or  a ton  and  a half  to  the 
acre.  In  the  fucceeding  month  of  Odlober,  it  is  ploughed 
in  the  tillage  of  nine-inch  furrows  and  fix  inches  deep,  and 
fowed  with  two  and  a half  bufhels  of  wheat ; the  produce 
about  feventeen  bufhels  the  acre. 

The  turnip-crop  is  generally  difpofed  of  fomewhat  in  this 
manner  ; firft,  by  drawing  home  thofe  under  the  hedges,  at 
the  beginning  of  November,  and  fome  of  the  largeft  over 
the  reft  of  the  field,  taking  all  up  where  the  horfes  and  carts 
are  to  pafs.  When  the  tops  and  fmall  roots  are  cut  off,  they 
carry  them  home,  and  place  them  in  heaps  of  about  twelve 
cart-loads  each,  in  the  form  of  the  cone  of  a wheat-rick, 
covering  them  a foot  thick  with  ftraw  and  thatch.  Thefe 
ferve  as  a refource  in  time  of  froft  and  fnow,  for  the  beafts 
that  are  ftall-fed,  of  which  there  are  generally  twenty  yearly; 
and  a man  and  boy,  with  one  horfe  and  cart,  fupply  them  ; 
leaving  ultimately  in  the  fields  as  many  turnips  to  be  eaten 
off  upon  the  land  by  flieep,  as  to  enfure  fertility  enough  for 
the  crops  of  barley,  &c.  as  the  barley,  being  too  rank,  com- 
monly fpoils  the  young  clover  growing  with  it.  Another 
advantage  in  this  plan  of  tillage,  which  is  obtained  by  Hall- 
feeding  with  turnips,  is  the  making  a large  quantity  of 
ftraw  into  manure  at  home  ; which  is  the  bell  ufe  that  can 
be  made  of  it,  as  ftraw-food  is  not  an  improver  of  cattle- 
flock. 

This  method  of  tillage  or  cultivation  for  dry  lands,  is 
recommended  to  thofe  who  have  been  in  tiie  praftice  or  cuf- 
tom  of  long  tillages,  and  witliout  the  ufe  of  general  turnip- 
ing,  to  be  continued  for  fo  long  as  two  courfes  of  tillage, 
that  is,  eight  years  ; by  which  time  their  land  will  be  clean, 
and  more  fit  for  what  is  conceived  to  be  a more  beneficial 
mode  of  hufliandry,  and  which  mode  is  now,  it  is  faid,  pur- 
fued  ; namely,  firft  turnips,  managed  and  manured  for  as 
above  ; fecond,  barley ; third,  peafe,  in  rows  one  foot 
afunder,  hand-hoed  and  weeded  ; fourth,  barley,  with  ten 
pounds  of  common  clover,  four  pounds  of  white  Dutch  clover- 
feed,  two  pounds  of  trefoil-feed,  and  one  peck  of  fine  rye- 
grafs-feed,  eight  cubic  yards  of  rotten  dung,  or  feventy-two 
bufliels  of  Hone-lime  laid  upon  the  young  clover  in  Novem- 
ber ; fifth  year,  mow  or  graze  the  land  ; the  fixth,  graze 
until  Odloher  ; and  the  feventh,  give  a plough  tillage,  and 
fow  with  wheat  as  before  ; the  land  mucked  for  turnips,  and 
lime  or  compoft  of  lime,  and  earth  or  mud,  See.  laid  on  the 
young  clover  in  the  autumn.  This  is  believed  to  be  a more 
profitable  courfe  of  tillage,  after  land  has  been  got  into 
order,  than  that  w'hich  was  previoufly  pradlifed,  affording 
a greater  change,  and  thereby  obviating  the  failure  both  of 
turnips  and  clover,  and  occafioning  more  grafs-land,  which 
for  many  years  has  there  exceeded  the  tillage  in  point  of 
profit. 

As  an  improvement  of  wheat -lands,  or  mixed  foils  upon 
clay,  the  mode  of  tillage  diredled  below  is  advifed  to  be 
pradifed. 

^ The 
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The  turf  or  other  land  being  well  ploughed  or  tilled,  and 
laid  dry  befoj-e  Chriftmas,  in  tlie  following  month  of  April 
fow  the  land  with  four  and  a half  llatute  bulhels  of  oats, 
plough  and  lay  it  dry  in  the  autumn,  and  in  the  month  of  May 
and  the  two  following  ones,  give  it  three  good  tillage  plough- 
ings  and  harrowings,  with  fome  rollings,  &c.  fo  as  to  reduce 
it  well ; being  thus  drawn  up  and  laid  dry,  it  may  continue 
in  that  Hate  to  the  middle  of  September  ; though  made  both 
fine  and  clean,  it  fometimes  gets  an  adhefive  and  binding 
quality,  and  confequently  works  lumpy,  and  therefore  has 
the  texture  and  quality  which  the  farmer,  by  millake,  is 
afraid  of  lofmg  by  making  his  land  clean.  It  is,  however,  it 
is  faid,  in  the  three  above  months,  when  the  fun  is  powerful, 
that  land  is  to  be  cleaned  by  tillage  : a ploughing  in  Augufl. 
is  feldom  of  much  worth. 

If  manured  with  lime,  lay  eighty  bulhels  upon  the  acre  ; 
if  with  dung,  ten  cubical  yards  to  each  acre,  either  ploughed 
under  at  the  July  tillage  ploughing,  or  before.  From  the 
20th  of  September  to  the  loth  of  the  fucceeding  month, 
fow  wheat  nine  llatute  pecks  to  the  acre,  after  having 
foaked  the  fame  not  more  than  eight  hours  in  mild  brine, 
and  dried  it  with  lime,  to  prevent  the  fmut.  The  next  au- 
tumn plough  the  corn  Hubble,  and  at  the  end  of  March  plant 
beans  or  peafe  in  rows  one  foot  afunder,  hand-hoe  and  weed 
them.  Plough  in  the  autumn,  and  fow  oats  in  the  fpring, 
and  lay  down  with  ten  pounds  of  red  clover-feed,  four  pounds 
of  white  Dutch  clover-feed,  and  one  peck  of  rye-grafs-feed 
to  each  acre.  Manure  the  land  in  feeds  in  the  autumn,  and 
I let  it  lie  in  fward  two  or  three  years,  as  it  may  be  required. 

I At  the  next  breaking  up,  plant  the  land  with  beans,  hand- 
I hoe  and  weed  them  ; the  enfuing  autumn  fow  it  with  wheat, 

' then  with  beans  in  rows,  hand-hoe  and  weed  that  crop  ; then 
put  in  oats  and  lay  down  with  feeds,  as  before.  In  lieu  of 
one  of  the  hoeing  crops,  if  the  land  be  not  too  w'et,  pota- 
toes may  be  planted,  which  would  be  found  very  profitable 
to  the  wheat -land  farmer  ; being  very  ufeful  food  for  feed- 
ing or  milking  cows  in  the  winter  feafon.  The  farmer 
fliould  fallow  for  the  iirll  crop  in  one  tillage,  and  hoe  the 
next,  and  fo  proceed  alternately  ; the  fummer  fun  to  wheat- 
lands  being  certainly  ufeful,  and  alfo  the  manuring  with  dung 
or  lime  in  an  alternate  manner.  Where  marie  is  to  be  pro- 
cured at  convenient  diftances,  nothing  turns  to  more  profit ; 
upon  open  foils,  with  either  clay  or  dry  bottoms,  marie  laid 
upon  the  fward  in  the  autumn,  and  to  lie  one  year,  is  com- 
monly the  bell  pradlice,  efpecially  if  the  marie  be  not  per- 
fetlly  good.  Lime  is  fure  to  pay  well  the  next  tillage 
courfe. 

On  this  mode  of  tillage  it  is,  however,  remarked,  that  good 
farmers,  on  light  foils,  will  entertain  the  plan  here  prefcribed 
with  fome  caution,  and  that  their  apprehenfions  of  a crop  of 
couch  will  often  outweigh  their  hopes  of  a crop  of  clover. 
That  peafe  are  precarious  ; one  week’s  hot  weather  whilfl 
in  blow  is  often  fatal  to  the  crop. 

It  is  added  too,  on  the  authority  of  Mr.  Harries,  after 
noticing  the  infufficiency  of  fome  fallow  tillage  lands,  that 
there  are  many  aftive  farmers  who  begin  the  tillage  on  their 
fallows  in  January,  and  by  repeated  ploughings,  harrowings, 
and  rollings,  bring  them  into  very^  good  order  for  wheat. 
Others  graze  the  fecond  year’s  clover  until  about  the  middle 
of  the  fummer,  and  fometimes  mow  it  at  that  time  : if  the 
foil  be  dry  and  the  fummer  favourable,  they  bring  it  into 
very  good  tillage  order  by  feed-time.  It  would,  however, 
it  is  thought,  be  better  tillage  hulbandry  to  raife  a crop  of 
turnips  on  fuch  lands,  after  wheat  or  barley.  If  this  was 
done,  at  leall  in  every  courfe  of  tillage,  a good  crop  of  wheat 
would  be  grown  upon  clover  lays,  upon  one  tillage  plough- 
I'lgj  2t  a light  expence.  It  is  frequently  his  cullom  to  break 


up  his  clover  lays  of  the  firfl  or  fecond  year,  if  they  arc 
tolerably  clean,  upon  one  ploughing,  putting  upon  the 
plough  a cutting  tool  or  inftrument,  which  is  there  termed 
a fay  or  flay,  that  cuts  or  pares  off  the  furface  turf,  and  lays 
it  in  the  bottorti  of  the  furrow.  Lately,  a clover  lay  was 
worked  with  this  inftrument  upon  the  plough,  and  after  the 
feed  was  harrowed  in,  fcarcely  any  of  the  furface  turfy 
matter  came  upon  the  ploughed  furface,  the  field  looking  as 
well,  and  appearing  as  clean,  as  though  it  had  been  fown 
upon  fallow  tillage. 

Some,  how'ever,  on  hollow  lands,  do  not  approve  of  this 
flcimming  or  paring  tillage  ; as  flicing  the  furface  of  fuch 
foils  they  confider  much  worfe  than  turning  it  over  in  the 
ordinary  manner,  and  letting  the  furface  vegetable  matters 
be  laid  into  the  furrows  in  a fort  of  diagonal  pofition, 
though  fome  of  them  fhould  even  appear  out  in  the  feams. 
The  notion  is  notwithftanding  probably  erroneous,  as  fuch 
furface  produce  is  always,  in  fome  way  or  other,  to  be  rotted 
and  got  rid  of,  as  in  every  mode  of  tillage  it  is  ploughed  in 
or  under,  and  the  main  point  is  how  to  get  the  moft  fpeedily 
and  completely  quit  of  it,  and  to  render  it  the  moft  ufeful 
to  the  crop  which  is  to  be  put  in.  Thefe  are  certainly  the 
beft  and  moft  fully  accompliftied  by  taking  it  wholly  off  by 
fuch  a cutting  apparatus,  and  placing  it  at  the  bottoms  of  the 
furrows,  which  muft  alfo  leffen  the  hollownefs  of  the  land 
at  the  fame  time. 

. In  the  breaking-up  tillage  of  old  grafs-lands,  it  muft  be 
executed  in  a manner  fuitable  to  the  nature,  ftate,  and  quality 
of  the  foil,  whatever  that  may  be,  reducing  and  breaking  the 
turfy  fward  well  and  carefully  down,  and  clearing  it  effec- 
tually from  infefts  and  vermin  of  all  forts  by  proper  crops, 
fuch  as  thofe  of  the  pea,  bean,  teafel,  and  other  fimilar  kinds, 
before  the  introdudlion  of  thofe  of  the  grain  fori.  In  this 
way,  the  lands  will  not  only  be  the  beft  wrought  into  a pro- 
per ftate  of  tillage,  but  the  corn-crops  the  moft  effedliially 
fecured  from  the  danger  of  worms,  grubs,  and  other  noxious 
vermin. 

It  has  been  remarked  by  the  writer  of  the  Corredled  Agri- 
cultural Survey  of  the  County  of  Norfolk,  that  for  the  laft  four 
or  five-and-thirty  years  that  he  has  examined  Weft  Norfolk 
with  the  eye  of  a farmer,  the  change  in  the  tillage  fyftem, 
which  has  taken  place  in  that  vail  arable  diftriift,  has  not  been 
great.  At  the  early  part  of  that  period,  the  tillage  courfe 
was,  it  is  faid,  firft,  turnips  ; fecond,  barley  ; third,  graffes 
for  two,  or,  in  a few  cafes,  three  years  ; fourth,  w'hite  corn  : 
on  the  better  foils,  wheat  ; on  others  rye,  &c.  The  only 
material  change  that  has  occurred,  has  been,  it  is  thought,  in 
the  graffes  ; the  variation,  which,  it  is  believed,  firft  took 
place  from  forty  to  fifty  years  ago,  was  Ihortening  the 
duration  from  three  years  to  two  ; in  both  cafes  giving  what 
may  be  called  a fort  of  baftard  fallow  the  laft  year,  by  means 
of  a half-ploughing,  foon  after  the  middle  of  the  fummer. 
Above  thirty  years  ago,  the  writer,  it  is  faid,  contended, 
both  in  print  and  in  eonverfation,  againft  it,  but  was  held 
cheap  for  entertaining  any  doubts  of  the  propriety  of  the 
pradlice.  He  has  lived,  however,  it  is  obferved,  to  fee  this 
change  alfo  in  a great  meafure  take  place  amongft  the  beft 
farmers,  who  now  give  only  one  ploughing  for  the  winter 
corn,  whether  wheat  or  tares  ; or  in  the  fpring  for  peafe. 
That  it  is  an  improvement  cannot  be  queftioned,  it  is  thought. 
The  argument  for  it,  founded  on  the  invention  of  the  drill- 
roller,  and  on  the  introdudlion  of  the  drill-plough,  is  good, 
it  is  faid,  but  not  fingular,  as  the  praftice  of  dibbling  is  like- 
wife  far  more  adapted  to  a whole  than  to  a broken  furrow  ; 
and  for  broad-caft  common  fowing.  If  we  are  able  to  cover 
the  feed  by  harrowing  on  ftift  foils,  once  ploughed,  affuredly 
the  fame  praclice  might  be  better  followed  on  fand.  The 
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otiier  reafon  for  the  former  fyllem,  fpear-grafs  getting 
a-head  in  a layer, is  quite  inadmiflible,  it  is  thought ; as  he  muft 
entirely  agree  with  Mr.  Overman,  a large  tillage  cultivator 
in  that  diitridl,  that  no  weeds,  the  feeds  of  which  are  not 
carried  by  the  wind,  will  be  found  in  a layer,  if  they  were 
not  hft  there. 

It  is  contended  likewife,  that  the  variations  which  have 
taken  place  in  the  tillage  crops  put  in  upon  layers,  are  neither 
great,  nor  are  they  peculiar  to  the  above  county  ; the  prin- 
cipal one  is  that  of  taking  peafe  on  the  flag,  and  then  the 
wheat,  and  others,  an  admirable  fyftem,  which,  it  is  faid, 
has  long  been  praftifed  by  good  farmers  in  Suffolk,  and,  it 
is  believed,  flill  earlier  in  Kent.  That  Mr.  Purdis’s  mode 
of  fubllituting  tares  holds  on  the  fame  principle.  Confider- 
ing  the  very  great  ufe  and  value  of  white  pea-ftraw,  well  got, 
as  fheep  food,  which  is  no  where  better  underftood  than  in 
Kent,  it  is  thought  there  is  no  tillage  hufbandry  better 
adapted  to  a flteep-farm,  than  this  of  peafe  or  tares  pre- 
ceding the  wheat  crop. 

But  it  is  thought  that  a very  great  and  important  change 
has  taken  place  in  the  application  of  tillage  crops  to  Iheep 
iaftead  of  bullocks  and  cows.  Formerly  the  farmers  con- 
fumed  much  of  their  llraw  by  cattle  ; now  the  beft  of  them 
have  it  all  trod  into  manure.  Sheep  are  the  main  grazing 
flock,  and  no  more  cattle  kept  than  for  treading,  not  eating 
ftraw  while  feeding  on  oil-cake  and  other  fuch  food.  This 
is,  it  is  contended,  a very  important  change,  which  has  had 
conflderable  effe£l,  and  which  has  depended  not  a little  on 
the  introduflion  of  South  Down  fheep.  Yet  llill,  it  is  con- 
ceived, that  the  grand  objeft  in  the  whole  tillage  fyllem, 
is  the  Angular  fteadinefs  with  which  the  farmers  of  Weft 
Norfolk  have  adhered  to  the  well-grounded  antipathy  to  the 
taking  of  two  crops  of  white  corn  in  fucceflion  : this  is 
talked  of  elfewhere,  it  is  faid,  but  no  where  fo  fleadily  ad- 
hered to  as  in  this  diftrift.  It  is  this  maxim,  it  is  faid, 
which  has  preferved  the  effeft  of  their  marie  on  thin-fkinned 
lands  of  the  wheat  kind  in  fuch  a manner,  that  the  diftrift 
continues  highly  produflive,  under  an  almoft  regularly  in- 
creafing  rent  for  more  than  fixty  years,  or  three  leafes  of 
twenty -one  years  each  ; and  by  means  of  which  great  tradls 
have  been  marled  a fecond,  and  even  a third  time  with  much 
advantage.  This  tillage  fyftem,  it  is  fuppofed,  has  been  that 
to  which  the  title  of  Norfolk  hufbandry  has  been  long,  and 
is  now  peculiarly  appropriated ; and  by  no  means  that  of 
the  management  of  the  very  rich  diftridt  of  Fall  Norfolk, 
where  the  foil  is  naturally  among  the  fineft  in  the  kingdom, 
and  confequently  where  the  merit  of  the  farmer  muft  be  of 
an  inferior  ftamp  ; barley  there,  it  is  faid,  very  generally 
follows  wheat ; an  incorreft  tillage  hufbandry,  deferving  no 
praife,  but  condemnation.  The  celebrity  of  the  county  in 
general  was  not  heard  of,  it  is  faid,  until  the  vaft  improve- 
ments of  heaths,  waftes,  flieep-walks,  and  warrens,  by  enclo- 
fure,  and  marling  took  place  in  confequence  of  the  exertions 
of  Mr.  Allen,  of  Lyng-Houfe,  lord  Townfhend,  and  Mr. 
Morley,  who  were  in  the  Aril  thirty  years  of  the  preced- 
ing century.  They  were  happily,  it  is  faid,  imitated  by 
many  others  ; an  excellent  fyftem  of  tillage  management 
introduced,  and  fuch  improvements  wrought,  that  eftates  and 
lands  which  were  heretofore  too  inAgnificant  to  be  known, 
became  objedls  of  public  attention  in  the  capital.  The  fame 
of  Norfolk,  it  is  remarked,  gradually  expanded,  and  the 
hufbandry  of  the  county  was  celebrated  before  Fall  Norfolk 
was  heard  of  beyond  the  converfation  of  Norwich  and  Yar- 
mouth. It  is,  however,  aflerted,  that  without  a continuance 
of  cautious  tillage  management  and  perfevering  exertions. 
Well  Norfolk  would  even  again  become  the  relidence  of 
poverty  and  rabbits.  But  let  the  meadows  be  improved  j 


irrigation  be  pradtifed  wherever  it  is  applicable  ; the  remain- 
ing waftes  cultivated  ; and  this  diftricft  will,  it  is  maintained, 
become  a garden.  Such  are  the  utility  and  importance  of 
good  tillage  and  other  fyftems  in  the  cultivation  and  improve- 
ment of  land. 

In  concluding,  it  may  be  Hated  from  the  Corrected  Agri- 
cultural Report  of  the  County  of  Hereford,  that  the  im- 
portance of  the  tillage  farmer  cannot  be  difputed  ; and  yet 
that  perhaps  no  branch  of  the  art  of  hufbandry  is  clogged 
with  fo  many  obftacles  and  impediments  to  its  improvement 
and  fuccefs.  The  advantages  of  the  grazing  fyllem  over 
that  of  tillage-cultivation,  hold  out  a great  inducement  to 
the  farmer  to  convert  his  tillage  land  into  pafture,  the  imme- 
diate effeft  of  which  muft  be  felt  in  the  reduced  quantity 
and  increafed  price  of  grain  of  every  defcription.  And  un- 
fortunately, this  is  not  the  only  obftacle  or  hindrance  to  the 
tillage  farmer  ; the  tax  on  horfes  ufed  in  agriculture  operates 
alfo  againft  the  proper  tillage  culture  of  the  ground.  It 
was  probably  fuppofed,  it  is  faid,  by  the  framers  of  this 
duty,  that  the  number  of  horfes  would  thus  be  diminifhed, 
and  that  of  oxen  increafed ; but  it  fhould  be  recollefted 
that  oxen,  valuable  as  they  fometimes  are  as  auxiliaries,  can 
never  be  made  the  fuhjlitvte  of  horfes  for  tillage  ; their  con- 
ftitution  and  habits  will  not  admit  of  it  ; and  the  fhoe  with 
which  they  are  occafionally  furniflied,  affords  but  an  im- 
perfeft  proteftion  to  the  foot  on  hard  lands  or  ftony 
roads.  See  Team. 

No  check,  but  every  encouragement,  fhould  certainly  be 
given  to  tillage,  or  the  means  of  railing  and  providing  the 
bread-corn  for  the  increaftng  population  of  the  country.  See 
Supply  and  Confumption. 

Tillage  Farm,  that  fort  of  farm  which  is,  for  the  moft 
part,  cultivated  under  the  arable  or  tillage  fyftem,  or  that 
by  means  of  the  plough.  See  Farm. 

TILLANDSIA,  in  Botany,  was  fo  named  by  Linnaeus, 
in  memory  of  an  early  Swedilh  botanift.  Dr.  Flias  Til-lands, 
profeffor  of  phyAc  at  Abo,  who  died  in  1692,  aged  52, 
after  having  publifhed  in  1683  an  oftavo  alphabetical  cata- 
logue, in  Latin  and  Swedifh,  of  the  wild,  as  well  as  culti- 
vated, plants  of  the  neighbourhood  of  his  refidence.  This 
little  volume  was  accompanied,  or  foon  followed,,  by  another, 
conAfting  of  rude,  but  often  expreflive,  wooden  cuts,  of  1 58 
plants,  mentioned  in  the  foregoing  catalogue.  It  is  a defeft; 
in  thefe  cuts  that  they  are  not  always  original ; an  inftanCe 
of  which  occurred  to  the  writer  of  the  prefent  article,  while 
preparing  a critical  diflertation  on  fome  Britifh  fpecies  of 
Hieracium,  fee  Tr.  of  Linn.  Soc.  v.  9.  232.  The  Pilofella, 
t.  14.  of  Tillands  proving  a copy  of  Taberniemontanus, 
rendered  his  work  of  no  authority  in  an  important  point  ; 
though  fuch  a defeft  was  not  pre\ionfly  known,  even  to  his 
learned  countryman  the  late  Mr.  Dryander  ; and  the  book 
funk  immediately  in  his  eftimatioii,  except  as  a rarity. — A 
curious  reafon  for  the  name  of  Tillandfa,  as  applied  to  the 
genus  of  which  we  are  about  to  fpeak,  is  given  by  Linnaeus 
himfelf,  in  his  PraleBioncs  in  Ordines  Naturales  Plantarum, 
publiihed  by  Gifeke,  p.  201.  “ Tillandfa  cannot  bear 

water,  and  therefore  I have  given  this  name  to  the  genus, 
from  a profeflbr  at  Abo,  who  in  his  youth  having  an  unpro- 
pitious  paflage  from  Stockholm  to  that  place,  no  fooner  fet 
his  foot  on  Ihore,  than  he  vowed  never  again  to  venture  him- 
felf upon  the  fea.  He  changed  his  original  name  to  Til- 
lands,  which  means  on,  or  ly,  land;  and  when  he  had  fubfe- 
qucntly  occaAon  to  return  to  Sweden,  he  preferred  a cir-” 
cuitous  journey  of  200  Swedifh  miles  through  Lapland,  to 
avoid  going  eight  miles  by  fea.”  This  circumftance  is  alfo 
alluded  to  in  the  Tour  in  Lapland,  publifhed  from  the  journal 
of  Linnteus  in  1811,  v.  1.43.  One  of  the  moft  invidious 
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ceniors  of  this  great  botanift  has  declared  that  he  would 
“ excufe  a thoul'and  of  his  faults  for  the  fake  of  the  above 
name  alone.” — Linn.  Gen.  158.  Schreb.  212.  Willd. 
Sp.  PI.  V.  2.  II.  Mart.  Mill.  Di6f.  v.  4.  Ait.  Hort. 
Kew.  V.  2.  202.  Purfh  217.  Juff.  50.  Lamarck  Dift. 
V.  I.  616.  V.  7.  666.  Illuitr.  t.  224.  (Caraguata  ; Plum. 
Gen.  10.  t.  33.  Renalmia ; ibid.  37.  t.  38.) — Clafs  and 
order,  Hexandria  Monogynia.  Nat.  Ord.  Coronaria,  Linn. 
Bromelie,  Juff. 

Gen.  Ch.  Cal.  Perianth  inferior,  of  one  leaf,  oblong, 
ereft,  permanent,  in  three  oblong-lanceolate,  pointed  feg- 
ments.  Cor.  of  one  petal,  tubular  ; tube  long,  inflated  ; 
limb  fmall,  eredf,  in  three  obtufe  fegments.  Siam.  Fila- 
ments fix,  linear,  inferted  into  the  tube  of  the  corolla,  and  of 
the  fame  length  ; anthers  acute,  incumbent,  in  the  throat  of 
the  tube.  P’tjl.  Germen  fuperior,  oblong,  tapering  at  each 
end  ; ftyle  thread-fliaped,  the  length  of  the  ftamens  ; iligma 
three-cleft,  obtufe.  Perk.  Capfule  elongated,  bluntly  trian- 
gular, pointed,'  fcarcely  feparated  into  more  than  one  cell, 
of  three  valves.  Seeds  feveral,  cylindrical,  each  fupported 
on  a long  ftalk  of  aggregate  fibres,  becoming  a feathery 
wing. 

Eff.  Ch.  Calyx  inferior,  three -cleft,  permanent.  Corolla 
tubular,  three-cleft.  Capfule  with  three  valves.  Seeds  on 
a feathery  wing. 

1.  T.  utriculata.  Bottle  Tillandfia.  Linn.  Sp.  PI.  409. 
Willd.  n.  I.  Ait.  n.  I.  (Vifcum caryophylloides maximum, 
flore  tripetalo  pallide  luteo,  femine'  filamentofo  ; Sloane 
Jam.  V.  I.  188.) — Leaves  linear,  channelled,  recurved; 
dilated  and  inflated  at  the  bafe.  Stem  clofely  panicled — 
Found  on  the  branches  of  large  trees  in  Jamaica,  where  it  is 
known  by  the  name  of  Wild  Pine.  Sloane  obferves  that  the 
long,  tough,  fmooth  fibres  of  the  root,  which  is  perennial,  do 
not  infinuate  themfelves  into  the  bark  or  wood,  to  draw 
nourilhment  from  thence,  but  merely  grafp  the  branch, 
fixing  themfelves  firmly  to  the  bark  for  lupport.  Stem 
folitary,  round,  fmooth,  leafy,  three  or  four  feet  high. 
Leaves  numerous,  often  a yard  long,  channelled,  entire, 
tapering  to  a very  flender  point,  recurved,  ffriated  ; paler 
beneath,  and  clothed  with  extremely  minute  chaffy  fcales 
like  powder;  the  radical  ones  greatly  enlarged  and  tumid 

i at  the  bafe,  where  they  form  a fort  of  oval  hollow  veffel, 

[ which  holds  a quantity  of  water,  colledfed  during  the  wet 
feafon,  from  the  rain  trickling  down  the  channels  of  the 
leaves.  In  this  it  is  faid  that  fmall  aquatic  animals  fome- 
times  take  refuge,  while  birds,  and  even  men,  are  reported 
to  have  hence  derived  a welcome  fupply  of  drink.  The 
water  feems  deftined  to  fupport  the  plant  during  drought, 
when  it  could  otherwife  obtain  notliing  by  its  roots  ; but 
this  flender  flock  is  enough  to  preferve  life,  and  indeed  a 
confiderable  degree  of  luxuriance.  The  Jloivers  are  of  a 
pale  greenifli-yellow,  wfith  purple  anthers,  and  compofe  a 
clofe  branched  panicle.  The  long  branching  down  which 
accompanies  each  feed,  and  is  inferted  into  its  bafe,  carries  it 
t©  a diflancc,  and  readily  clings  to  the  rough  barks  of  trees, 
wliere  the  feed  fpeedily  vegetates.  When  the  Jlem  is 
wounded,  a clear  white  mucilaginous  gum  exudes.  Sloane. 

2.  T.  Jerrata.  Serrated  Tillandfia.  Linn.  Sp.  PI.  409. 
Willd.  n.  2.  Ait.  n.  2.  (Caraguata  clavata  et  fpicata, 
foliis  ferratis  ; Plum..  Ic.  63.  t.  75.  f.  i.) — Leaves  flat, 
fmooth,  with  flroiig  fpinous  ferratures  ; entire  towards  the 
bafe.  Spike  compound.  Brafteas  with  ipinous  teeth. — 
Native  of  Jamaica.  Brought  to  Kew,  with  the  foregoing, 
by  captain  Bligh,  in  1793.  This  is  a large  flout  perennial 
plant,  with  the  afpedt  of  an  ylloe,  but  not  fo  fucculent. 
TIte  leaves  are  two  or  three  feet  long,  and  two  inches  broad, 
their  upper  part  cfpecially  bordered  with  hooked  fpines  ; 
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their  under  fide  curioully  and  minutely  dotted  between  the 
numerous  fine  ribs.  Stem  and  compound  fpihe  befet  with 
broad,  ovate,  pointed  hraBeas,  whofe  fpines  are  more  direft 
and  tooth-like  ; the  under  fide  ribbed  and  dotted  in  the 
manner  of  the  leaves. 

3.  T.  lingidata.  Tongue-leaved  Tillandfia.  Linn.  Sp. 
PI.  409.  Willd.  n.  3.  Ait.  n.  3.  Jacq.  Amer.  92.  t.  62. 
(Caraguata  latifolia  clavata;  Plum.  Ic.  63.  t.  74.  Vifcum 
caryophylloides  maximum,  capitulis  in  fummitate  conglo- 
meratis  ; Sloane  Jam.  v.  i.  189.  t.  120.) — Leaves  flat, 
fomewhat  tongue-fliaped,  fmooth,  entire,  as  well  as  the 
crowded  bratleas — Native  of  old  trees  in  the  vafl  forefls  of 
Martinico,  as  well  as  of  Jamaica,  where  it  is  faid  to  colletf 
water,  like  the  firfl  fpecies.  In  fize  it  agrees  with  the 
fecond,  but  the  entire  leaves,  and  the  clofe  leafy  head  or 
fpike  of  Jloiuers,  abundantly  diflinguifli  that  before  us. 
Jacquin  fays  the  jlovuers  are  yellow,  inodorous,  three  inches 

long- 

4.  T.  tenuifolia.  Slender -leaved  Tillandfia.  Linn.  Sp. 
PI.  410.  Willd.  n.  4.  Swartz  Ind.  Occ.  v.  i.  591. 
( Renalmia  fpica  multiplici,  anguftifolia,  flore  caeruleo ; 
Plum.  Ic.  234.  t.  238.  f.  2.  Vifcum  caryophylloides  minus, 
foliorum  imis  viridibus  apicibus  fubrubicundis,  flore  tripe- 
talo purpureo,  femine  filamentofo  ; Sloane  Jam.  v.  i.  190. 
t.  122.  f.  I.) — Leaves  linear -thread-fliaped,  channelled, 
eredf,  taper-pointed.  Spikes  alternate,  imbricated.  Flowers 
two-ranked. — Parafitical,  like  all  the  foregoing,  on  the 
branches  of  trees  in  the  Well  Indies.  The  Jlem  is  a foot 
high,  Ample,  entirely  concealed  by  the  broad  flieaths  of  the 
leaves  which  clothe  it.  The  radical  leaves  are  very  nume- 
rous, above  a fpan  long,  very  flender,  refembling  thofe  of 
fome  long-leaved  kinds  of  P'mus,  but  more  tapering  and 
channelled  ; moderately  dilated,  Iheathing,  downy  and  rufly, 
at  the  bafe.  Thofe  of  the  Item  are  much  Ihorter,  and 
almoft  fetaceous,  though  their  bafe  is  ftill  broader.  Spikes 
three  or  four,  alternate,  fefiile,  imperfedlly  two-ranked,  lan- 
ceolate, an  inch  long,  proceeding  from  broad  Iheathing 
IraBeas.  Flowers  imbricated  in  two  rows,  blue.  Linnaeus 
quotes  by  miflake  a fynonym  of  Jacquin,  belonging  to  the 
following. 

5.  T.Jlexuofa.  Zigzag  Tillandfia.  Swartz  Ind.  Occ. 

590.  Willd.  n.  5.  Ait.  n.  4.  (T.  tenuifolia;  Jacq. 

Amer.  92.  t.  63.) — Leaves  linear-lanceolate,  channelled,  re- 
curved. Spikes  lax,  zigzag.  Flowers  two-ranked,  diflant. 
— On  trees  near  the  fea  in  Jamaica,  as  well  as  near  Cartha- 
gena  in  South  America.  Extremely  unlike  the  laft.  The 
leaves  are  very  broad  and  concave  in  their  lower  part,  con- 
voluted about  the  bafe  of  the  ftem,  green,  elegantly  marked 
with  broad,  whitifh,  minutely  fcaly,  tranfverfe  flripes ; their 
points  recurved  in  all  direftions.  Stem  twice  as  tall  as  the 
leaves,  being  two  or  three  feet  high,  moftly  fubdivided  in  the 
upper  part,  invefled  with  clofe  red  iheaths,  and  terminating 
in  two  or  three  long,  lax,  zigzag  Jpikes,  with  triangular 
llalks.  Flowers  about  an  inch  or  more  afunder.  Calyx 
coloured,  near  an  inch  long.  Corolla  ftill  longer,  with 
reflexed  fegments,  at  firfl  blue,  then  red,  as  we  prefume 
from  Dr.  Swartz’s  defeription  and  the  analogy  of  T.JlriBa 
hereafter  deferibed.  Capfule  long,  of  three  cells,  the  valves 
black  and  fliining  on  the  inlide. 

6.  T.fetacea.  Setaceous  Tillandfia.  Swartz  Ind.  Occ. 
593.  Willd.  n.  6. — Leaves  linear -thread-fliaped,  recurved, 
nearly  fmooth.  Spike  fimple,  with  two-ranked  imbricated 
Iheatlis — Found  on  trees  in  Jamaica.  Stem  a foot  or  more 
in  height,  round,  nearly  upright,  clothed  with  alternate, 
broad,  brilfle-pointed  flieaths.  Radical  leaves  nearly  equal 
in  length  to  the  ftem,  numerous,  iheathing  at  the  bafe, 
greyiih,  rigid,  fomewhat  mealy  as  it  were,  with  very  minute 
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fcalcfi.  Spike  terminal,  folitary,  ovato-lanceolate.  Flo'ivers 
alternate.  Moft  like  T.  tenuifolia,  n.  4,  but  differing  in  its 
recurved  leaves,  and  Ample  folitary  fpike. 

7.  T.  paniculata.  Panicled  Tillandlia.  Linn.  Sp.  PI. 

410.  Willd.  n.  7.  Lamarck  v.  i.  n.  6.  ( Renalmia  ra- 

mofillima,  floribus  variegatis  et  circinatis  ; Plum.  Ic.  233. 
t.  237.) — Radical  leaves  very  fliort,  lanceolate.  Stem 
panicled,  twice  compound.  Spikes  ereft.  Segments  of 
the  corolla  linear,  fpiral. — Native  of  South  America.  We 
kno-w  nothing  of  this  fpecies  but  from  Plumier,  whofe  figure 
reprefents  numerous,  crowded,  eredf,  concave  radical  leaves, 
and  a Jlem  alternately  branched  from  the  very  bottom, 
with  two-ranked  reclining  branches,  laden  with  afcend- 
ing  fpikes.  A copy,  in  our  poffefiion,  of  his  original 
drawing  fhews  the  jiowers  to  be  four  inches  long.  — 
We  have  no  good  authority  for  Browne’s  fynonym,  cited 
by  authors,  nor  does  it,  if  corredf,  throw  any  light  upon  this 
very  obfcure  fpecies.  Lamarck  informs  us,  from  Plumier’s 
manufcripts,  that  the  Jlem  is  fometimes  taller  than  a man  ; 
that  the  calyx  is  fpotted  with  green  and  purple  ; corolla  of 
a violet  blue,  dotted  with  purple,  its  long  narrow  fegmerits 
becoming  fpiral  as  they  expand.  Tliis  is  the  circumftance 
to  which  Plumier’s  definition  alludes.  His  greatly  reduced 
plate  is  not  fufficiently  exa£t  to  explain  it,  and  Linnseus  in- 
accurately copied  folits  for  jloribus,  in  which  Willdenow,  of 
courfe,  follows  him  without  the  leaft  enquiry. 

8.  11.  fafciculata.  Fafciculated  Tillandfia.  Swartz  Ind. 
Occ.  586.  Willd.  n.  8. — “ Leaves  lanceolate-awlflraped, 
eredf,  ftraight.  Spikes  lateral,  two-ranked,  imbricated.” 
— Found  on  trees  in  Jamaica,  in  thickets  near  the  fea-fhore. 
Stem  one  or  two  feet  high,  leafy,  fimple.  Radical  leaves 
broad,  concave,  and  fheathing,  at  the  bafe  ; lanceolate  and 
tapering  upward,  very  ihghtly  recurved  ; downy  exter- 
nally ; thofe  of  the  Item  fhorter,  fomewhat  imbricated,  ovate, 
with  long  awl-fhaped  points.  Spikes  alternate,  lateral  and 
terminal,  two-edged,  an  inch  broad,  with  imbricated  ovate 
bradeas,  membranous  at  the  margin.  Flowers  folitary. 
Capfule  an  inch  long.  Swartz,  Lamarck’s  T.  clavata, 
cited  by  Willdenow  with  a mark  of  doubt,  belongs  to 
T.  monojlachya,  n.  ii,  as  evidently  appears  from  Plumier’s 
fynonym,  the  figure  belonging  to  which  thefe  writers  over- 
looked. 

9.  T.  nutans.  Nodding  Tillandfia.  Swartz  Ind.  Occ. 
588.  Willd.  n.  9.  Ait.  n.  5. — “ Leaves  ovato-lanceolate, 
membranous.  Stem  nearly  naked.  Spikes  fubdivided, 
di'ooping.  Flowers  feparate,  ovate.” — Native  of  branches 
of  trees  on  hills  in  Jamaica.  Plant  from  one  to  two  feet 
high.  Leaves  all  radical,  tumid  at  the  bafe,  ftriated  length- 
wife,  fmooth,  much  flrorter  than  the  Jlem,  which  is  round, 
clothed  with  membranous  flriated  fheathing  fcales.  Spikes 
alternate,  rather  dillant,  drooping,  with  angular  Jlalks. 
Flowers  diftindf,  near  each  other,  but  not  imbricated. 
Corolla  white.  Capfule  roundifh-ovate.  Swartz. 

TO.  1 . polyjlachya.  Many-fpiked  Tillandfia.  Linn.  Sp. 
PI.  410.  Willd.  n.  10.  (Renalmia  fpica  multiplici,  flore 
albo  ; Plum.  Gen.  37  ; alfo  as  Linnssus  fuppofed,  R.  alia, 
fpica  multiplici,  anguflifolia  ; ibid.  37.  Vifcum  caryo- 
phylloides  angufiifolium,  floribus  caeruleis  ; Catefb.  Carol. 
V.  2.  89.  t.  89?)' — “ Stalk  bearing  imbricated  lateral  fpikes.” 
— Native  of  South  America.  We  can  make  out  nothing 
further  of  this  fpecies,  nor  how  Linnaeus  came  to  a know- 
ledge of  it,  there  being  no  fpecimen  in  his  herbarium. 
Swartz  however  appears  to  be  acquainted  with  the  plant  ; 
fee  his  remai'ks  under  n.  13.  and  14. 

II.  T.  monojlachya.  Single-fpiked  Tillandfia.  Linn. 
Sp.  PI.  410.  Willd.  n.  II.  (T.  clavata;  Lamarck  Dift. 
V.  I.  n.  4.  Renalmia  clavata,  floribus  niveis  ; Plum.  Ic. 


233.  t.  238.  £.  I.  R.  non  ramofa  fquamata,  et  floribus  ni- 
veis; Plum.  Gen.  37.) — Leaves  radical,  linear,  channelled, 
recurved  ; broad  and  flieathing  at  the  bafe.  Stem  fimple, 
clothed  with  imbricated  fcales.  Spike  fimple.  Bradfeas 
ovate,  concave. — Native  of  the  Weft  Indies.  Plumier  ga- 
thered it  on  old  trees  in  Hifpaniola.  The  numerous  radical 
leaves  fpread  widely  in  every  diredfion,  being  about  a foot 
long,  and  two  inches  broad,  fo  much  recurved  that  their 
points  touch  the  branch  on  which  the  plant  is  fixed.  Stem 
from  fifteen  to  eighteen  inches  high,  eredf , round,  firm,  quite 
fimple,  as  well  as  its  fpike.  Bradeas  white,  flreaked  or 
dotted  with  red.  Corolla  fnow-white ; its  limb  in  three 
deep  ovate  fegments. 

iz.l.  pruinofa.  Frofted  Broad-leaved  Tillandfia.  Swartz 
Ind.  Occ.  594.  Willd.  n.  12 — Leaves  lanceolate,  taper- 
pointed,  recurved,  clothed  with  fliaggy  fcales.  Spike 

fimple,  with  imbricated,  pointlefs,  downy  bradfeas Found 

on  the  arms  and  Hems  of  aged  trees  in  Jamaica,  as  well  as 
in  Brafil.  Stem  a foot  or  more  in  height,  fimple,  leafy.  Ra- 
dical leaves  a foot  long,  fpreading  varioufly,  near  an  inch 
broad  at  the  bottom,  but  foon  contradfed  into  a long  taper 
point,  flat,  denfely  clothed  all  over  with  fhaggy,  torn, 
peltate,  fliining  fcales,  the  marginal  ones  flat,  lubricated,  and 
much-dilated  ; Jlem-leaves  much  fhorter  and  narrower.  Spike 
terminal,  folitary,  fimple,  an  inch  long,  ovate.  Bradeas 
ovate,  bluntifh,  concave.  Corolla  blue,  longer  than  the 
bradfeas.  Capfule  oblong,  triangular,  fmooth. 

13.  T.  canefcens.  Hoary  Tillandfia.  Swartz  Ind.  Oce. 
595.  Willd.  n.  13. — “ Radical  leaves  linear,  eredf,  hoary, 
as  tall  as  the  ftem.  Spikes  about  three,  terminal.” — Native 
of  Jamaica,  on  trees  near  the  fea-fliore.  Perennial,  about 
a foot  high,  with  fliort,  fimple,  curling,  fibrous  roots. 
Ste?n  fimple,  leafy.  Radical  leaves  imbricated,  linear,  rigid, 
whitilh  or  hoary  ; with  very  broad,  ovate,  concave,  tumid, 
membranous,  fheathing  h?de%‘,  fem-leaves  tapering,  acute, 
with  more  lax  fheaths.  Spikes  ufually  three,  crowded  at  the 
top  of  the  ftem,  fefllle,  ovate,  acute,  flattifh.  Bradeas 
two-ranked,  imbricated,  ovato-lanceolate,  fmooth.  Corolla 
red,  with  long  fegments.  Nearly  related  to  T.  polyjlachya, 
but  that  fpecies  is  taller,  with  recurved,  zigzag,  fmooth 
leaves,  and  numerous,  fcattered,  lanceolate  fpikes.  Swartz. 

14.  T.  angtjlifolia.  Narrow  and  long-leaved  Tillandfia. 
Swartz  Ind.  Occ.  596.  Willd.  n.  14. — “ Leaves  linear- 
lanceolate,  nearly  eredf,  fmooth,  taller  than  the  ftem.  Spikes 
fomewhat  eluftered.” — Found  on  the  trunks  and  branches 
of  trees,  in  Jamaica  and  Hifpaniola.  Perennial.  Stem 
two  feet  high,  nearly  upright,  fimple,  leafy.  Leaves  all 
imbricated,  broad  and  fheathing  at  the  bafe,  lanceolate, 
narrow  towards  the  end,  ftraight,  ftriated  ; the  fheaths  of 
the  radical  ones  broadeft,  and  rather  inflated.  Spikes  nu- 
merous, fcattered,  fomewhat  eluftered,  alternate,  feparated 
by  leafy  fheaths,  imperfedfly  imbricated,  compreffed,  lan- 
ceolate, many-flowered,  an  inch  and  half  long.  Flowers 
two-ranked.  Bradeas  imbricated,  equitant,  ovate,  pointed, 
keeled,  ftriated,  fmooth.  Capfules  elongated,  pointed,  tri- 
angular, fmooth,  extending  beyond  the  bradeas.  This 
likewife  is  cautioufly  to  be  ditt inguifhed  from  T.  polyfachya, 
by  having  more  upright  leaves,  longer  than  the  fern,  and  the 
fpikes  feparated  by  Xtziyjlseaths.  Swartz.  Nothing  is  men- 
tioned refpedfing  the  colour  of  the  flowers. 

15.  l.frida.  Frofted  Stiff-leaved  Tillandfia.  Gawler 
in  Curt.  Mag.  t.  1529.  Ait.  Epit.  375.  Banks  Ic.  Ined. 
— Leaves  chiefly  radical,  hnear-lanceolate,  channelled,  re- 
curved, minutely  fcaly  at  the  back.  Stem  fimple.  Spike 
folitary.  Bradfeas  ovate,  concave,  imbricated,  glaucous, 
fmooth.-— Found  by  Dr.  Solander,  on  trees  near  Rio  Janeiro, 
in  Brafil.  Said  to  have  been  introduced  into  the  European 
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ftoves,  by  lady  Neale,  about  the  year  1799.  The  rool  \s 
fomewhat  tuberous,  with  many  tough  fmooth  fibres.  Stem 
about  fix  inches  high,  furrounded,  and  almoll  concealed,  by 
the  denfe  tuft  of  very  numerous  radical  leaves,  which  are 
fometimes  all  curved  to  one  fide,  five  or  fix  inches  long,  pale 
green,  frofted,  as  it  were,  with  hoary  fcaly  pubefcence, 
thickeft  towards  the  bafe.  Spihe  three  inches  long,  fimple, 
matiy-flowered,  with  beautiful  large  white  IraScas,  tinged 
and  tipped  with  rofe -colour  ; the  lower  ones  ending  in  leafy 
points.  Calyx  of  the  colour  of  the  braUeas,  but  hardly  fo 
long.  Corolla  with  obtufe,  emarginate,  convolute  feg- 
ments,  at  firft  of  a rich  deep  blue,  but  finally  changing  to  a 
deep  red.  Capfule  dark  brown,  an  inch  long.  This  is,  no 
doubt,  very  different  from  T.  mQnoJlachya,  ‘Cs\Q\\'^  Linnaeus’s 
account  of  that  fpecies  may  be,  as  jultly  hinted  in  the  Bot. 
Mag.,  incomplete.  T.  Jlribia  flowers  in  November.  It  is 
faid  to  live  and  bloflbm  when  fufpended  by  a thread  in  a warm 
room.  Few  plants  are  more  elegant  or  Angular. 

16.  T.  recurvata.  Recurved-leaved  Tillandfia.  Linn. 
Sp.  PI.  410.  Willd.  n.  15.  Ait.  n.  6.  Purfli  n.  i.  Swartz 
Obf.  12 1.  (Vifcum  caryophylloides  minus,  foliis  pruinae 
inftar  candicantibus,  flore  tripetalo  purpureo,  femine  fila- 
mentofo  ; Sloane  Jam.  v.  i.  190.  t.  121.  f.  i.) — Leaves  ra- 
dical, awl-(haped,  fcaly,  recurved.  Stalks  naked,  two- 
flowered. — Native  of  the  trunks  of  old  rotten  trees,  in  Ja- 
maica and  the  Brafils,  as  well  as  in  Florida  and  Georgia, 
growing  in  denfe  tufts.  The  Jlems  are  very  fliort,  clothed 
with  crowded,  fpreading,  recurved,  fheathing  leaves,  two  or 
three  inches  long,  downy  with  minute  hoary  fcales.  Stalks 
terminal,  folitary,  four  inches  high,  flender,  round,  naked 
and  fmooth,  each  bearing  at  the  top  two  upright  jlovaers, 
enveloped  in  a pair  of  fheathing,  furrowed,  dotted  hrabicas. 
Segments  of  the  corolla  blue,  obtufe,  fcarcely  extending  be- 
yond the  calyx.  Anthers  yellow.  Capfule  an  inch  long, 
flender,  brown  and  fhining,  enveloped  in  the  pale  fegments 
of  the  permanent  calyx,  which  are  as  long,  and  nearly  as 
broad,  as  the  valves — Sloane  fays  it  draws  its  nouriflrment 
from  rain  water,  falling  into  the  cavity  made  by  the 
leaves. 

17.  T . ufneoides.  Long-mofs  Tillandfia.  Linn.  Sp.  PI. 
41 1.  Willd.  n.  l6.  Purfli  n.  2.  (Vifcum  caryophylloides 
tenuiffimum,  e ramulis  arborum  mufci  in  modum  dependens, 
foliis  pruiniE  inftar  candicantibus,  flore  tripetalo,  femine  fila- 
mentofo  ; Sloane  Jam.  v.  i.  191.  t.  122.  f.  2,  3.  Cufcuta 
ramis  arborum  innafcens,  &c.;  Pluk.  Phyt.  t.  26.  f.  5 ; 
alfo  f.  6.) — Stem  much  branched,  thread-fhaped,  twifted, 

minutely  fcaly,  as  well  as  the  awl-fhaped  channelled  leaves 

Native  of  fhady  woods  from  Virginia  to  Florida,  as  alfo  of 
the  Weft  Indies  and  the  Brafils,  flowering  in  July.  The 
long  wiry  contorted Jlems  creep  over  the  ftems  and  branches 
of  old  trees,  and  even  along  a rope  or  hair  line,  if  put  in  their 
way,  the  roots  fcarcely  fixing  themfelves,  or  deriving  any  fuf- 
tenance,  from  either.  The  jlowers  are,  according  to  Mr. 
Purfli,  of  a yellowifh-green.  When  the  hoary  fliaggy  coat 
of  the  plant  is  feparated  by  beating  or  rubbing,  the  remains 
of  the  ftems  look  like  a mals  of  curling  black  horfe-hair,  and 
ferve,  like  that,  to  fluff  mattreffes,  &c.  In  this  denudated 
Hate  the  ftems  are  reprefenced,  along  with  the  perfecft  plant, 
by  Sloane  as  well  as  Plukenet. 

M.  Poiret,  in  Lamarck  Dift.  v.  7.  666 — 673,  has  greatly 
enriched  this  genus,  not  only  with  all  the  fpecies  publiflied  by 
Dr.  Swartz,  and  which  we  likewife  have  adopted,  but  alfo 
with  ten  beiides,  adopted  from  the  Flora  Peruviana  of  Ruiz 
and  Pavon.  That  our  work  may  not  be  incomplete,  we  fliall 
briefly  mention  thefe  in  the  order  in  which  M.  Poiret  has  ar- 
ranged them,  trufting  to  him  for  the  references,  which  we 
liave  not  the  means  of  confulting.  He  introduces  them  all, 


except  the  kill,  between  the  angujlifolia,  our-n.  14,  and  re. 
curvata,  n.  16. 

18.  T.  tetrantha.  Four-flowered  Tillandfia.  Poiret 
n.  9.  FI.  Peruv.  v.  3.  39.  t.  265 — Leaves  radical,  lan- 
ceolate, imbricated ; recurved  at  the  point.  Stem  ereft . 
Stalks  reflexed,  four-flowered — Grows  on  trees  and  rocks 
in  the  forefts  of  the  Andes,  flowering  in  July  and  Auguft. 
— Root  of  many  fibres.  Leaves  radical,  large,  fpotted  with 
red.  Stems  folitary,  rather  longer  than  the  leaves,  zigzag, 
clothed  with  oval,  pointed,  clofe,  fcaly  braBeas,  of  a 
purplilh  rofe -colour  ; the  upper  ones  fpreading  almoft  hori- 
zontally, each  of  the  latter  bearing  an  axillary Jlalk,  fup- 
porting  four,  nearly  feffile,  jlovjers.  Calyx  yellow,  coria- 
ceous. Corolla  violet. 

19.  T.  maculata.  Spotted-leaved  Tillandfia.  Poiret 
n.  10.  FI.  Peruv.  v.  3.  40.  t.  267 — Leaves  radical,  lan- 
ceolate-fword-fhaped,  fhining  ; revolute  at  the  point.  Pa- 
nicle alternately  branched.  Spikes  nearly  fimple,  many- 
flowered. — Native  of  rocks  and  trees,  iii  the  middle  of  the 
great  forefts  of  the  Andes,  flowering  from  July  to  Septem- 
ber. The  leaves  are  channelled,  polifhed  on  both  fides,  co- 
vered with  red  or  purplifh  fpots.  Every  part  of  the  plant 
is  often  red.  Stems  three  feet  high,  fimple,  jointed,  with 
an  oval  fcale,  or  bnxBea,  at  each  joint.  Panicle  terminal, 
eighteen  inches  long,  red,  compofed  of  alternate,  nearly 
fimple,  fpihes,  furnifhed  with  numerous,  oval-lanceolate, 
pointed  braSeas,  reddifh  as  well  as  the  calyx.  Corolla  violet, 
fmall. 

20.  T.  rubra.  Red  Tillandfia.  Poiret  n.  ii.  FI. 

Peruv.  V.  3.  40.  t.  266. — Leaves  radical,  fword-fliaped, 
fomewhat  pointed.  Panicle  fimple,  fpikes  undivided Na- 

tive of  rocks  in  Peru,  flowering  in  March  and  April.  The 
leaves  are  about  two  feet  long,  fpreading  or  recurved  ; of  a 
Alining  green  above  ; filvery  white  beneath.  Stems  folitary, 
eredf , two  or  three  feet  high  ; clothed  with  fheathing  fcales 
below  ; terminating  in  a ftraight  reddifli  panicle,  compofed 
of  many  fimple,  alternate,  oblong,  lanceolate,  divaricating 
fpikes.  BraBeas  red,  pointed,  keeled,  an  inch  in  length. 
Flowers  imbricated,  feffile.  Calyx  yellowifh-red.  Corolla 
fmall,  violet,  v.'ith  reflexed  fegments. 

21.  T.  parviflora.  Small-flowered  Tillandfia.  Poiret 
n.  12.  FI.  Peruv.  v.  3.  41.  t.  269 — Leaves  radical,  awl- 
fhaped,  greatly  dilated  at  the  bafe.  Panicle  fimple.  Spikes 
from  three  to  feven.  Flowers  two-ranked. — On  rocks  in  the 
forefts  of  the  Andes,  flowering  from  Auguft  to  October. 
Leaves  very  numerous,  from  fix  to  nine  inches  long,  chan- 
nelled, fpreading,  whitifli,  clothed  with  a multitude  of  mealy 
fcales.  Stems  a foot  high,  flender,  fimple,  purplifh,  with 
diftant,  awl-fhaped,  channelled,  whitifh,  fhort  flem-leaves,  and 
oval  whitifla  braBeas.  Flowers  fmall,  white,  alternate,  on 
zigzag  partial  Italks.  Capfule  almoft  eight  times  as  long  as 
the  calyx.  , 

22.  T.  biflora.  Tw'o-flowered  Tillandfia.  Poiret  n.  13. 
FI.  Peruv.  V.  3.  41.  t.  268 — Leaves  fword-fhaped,  acute. 
Stem  racemofe.  Flowers  in  pairs. — Found  on  the  Andes, 
flowering  in  Auguft  and  September.  This  fpecies  is  often 
proliferous.  Leaves  nearly  equal,  ftraight,  fpreading, 
ftriated.  Stems  folitary,  fimple,  eighteen  inches  high,  covered 
with  lanceolate  izPtyJheaths,  or  fern-leaves,  and  terminating 
in  a fimple  clufer,  fix  inches  long.  Flowers  on  fliort  ftalks, 
in  alternate  pairs,  furnifhed  wdth  elongated,  lanceolate, 
ftriated  braBeas,  recurved  and  pale  green  at  their  extremity. 
Capfules  yellowifli,  an  inch  long. 

23.  T.  purpurea.  Rofe -coloured  Tillandfia.  Poiret 

n.  14.  FI.  Peruv.  v.  3.  41.  t.  270. — Leaves  fword-fliaped, 
tapering,  channelled,  recurved,  clothed  with  mealy  fcales. 
Panicle  of  many  fpikes.  Flowers  two-ranked.— Found  011 
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littVe  hills  about  Lima,  and  in  other  fandy  or  ftony  fituations 
in  Peru,  flowering  in  June  and  July.  The  perennial  root 
throws  out  many  proflrate  trziVmgfioots.  Leaves  fpreading, 
fix  to  nine  inches  long,  whitifli.  Stems  folitary,  a foot  high, 
Ample,  clothed  with  long  awl-fliaped  Jheaths.  Panicle  rofe- 
coloured,  of  from  five  to  nine  alternate  /piles,  with  oval,  con- 
cave, whitifh  braBeas.  . Flowers  feflile,  with  rofe-coloured 
braSeas  and  calyx.  Corolla  dark  purple,  with  a white  tube. 
Capfule  pale  ; deep  purple  within. 

24.  T.  heptantha.  Seven-flowered  Tillandfia.  FI.  Peruv. 
V.  3.  21.  (T.  heptandra  ; Poiret.  n.  ly. ) — Leaves  radical, 

fword-fhaped,  tapering,  very  acute.  Spike  folitary,  limple, 
of  about  feven  flowers. — Native  of  rocks  and  trees,  among 
precipices,  in  Peru,  flowering  from  June  to  Auguft.  Leaves 
whitifh,  and  rkher  downy.  Stem  near  a foot  high,  quite 
Ample,  fcaly.  Flowers  feflile,  in  two  ranks,  with  lanceolate 
violet -coloured  braBeas.  Corolla  white,  tipped  with  violet. 
We  prefume  that  M.  Poiret  has  erred  in  his  fpecific  name. 

2^.  T .fejlltflora.  Seflile-floweredTillandfia.  Poiret  n.  16. 
FI.  Peruv.  V.  3.  42.  t.  271. — Leaves  radical,  tongue-fhaped, 
flat,  obtufe.  Spike  folitary,  Ample. — Native  of  Peru, 
flowering  in  November  and  December.  Root  biennial. 
Plant  fmooth.  Leaves  eight  or  nine  inches  long,  and  an 
inch  broad ; the  outer  ones  gradually  fmaller.  Stems  flender, 
a foot  high,  jointed,  clothed  with  obtufe  Jheaths.  Spile  Ax 
inches  in  length.  Flowers  alternate,  folitary,  each  with  an 
oval,  concave,  acute  hraBca.  Corolla  of  a violet  purple  on 
the  infide. 

26.  T.  capillaris.  Capillary  Tillandfia.  Poiret  n.  17. 
FI.  Peruv.  V.  3.  42.  t.  271.  f.  C. — Leaves  lineai’-awlfhaped. 
Stem  forked.  Stalks  axillary,  moftly  Angle-flowered,  ca- 
pillary, fmooth,  thrice  as  long  as  the  leaves. — On  rocks, 
walls,  and  trees,  in  Peru,  flowering  in  November  and  De- 
cember. This  fpecies  is  Lid  to  be  related  in  many  refpefts 
to  the  T.  recurvata,  n.  16,  but  differs  in  having  forked  Jlems  ; 
more  numerous  and  broader  leaves,  contrafted  at  their  bafe, 
and  not  recurved  ; capillary  Jlower-Jlalls ; and  folitary 
braBeas  to  each  Jlower.  (We  would  obferve  that  the  lall; 
charafter  is  found  in  the  recurvata.)  The  plant  forms 
denfe,  leafy,  whitifh,  tufts,  the  leaves  being  clothed  with 
very  minute  mealy  fcales.  Stems  about  fix  inches  high, 
forked  feveral  times,  furniflied  with  two-ranked,  crowded, 
iinbricated,  reflexed,  linear-awlfhaped  leaves,  flriated  at 
their  bafe,  and  half  clafping  the  ftem.  Stalls  ftraight,  bear- 
ing one  or  two  Jlowers,  with  a folitary,  ribbed,  fmooth 
braBea,  and  a leaf  at  their  bafe.  Calyx  fcariofe,  deep 
violet.  Corolla  white,  hardly  longer  than  the  calyx.  Anthers 
yellow.  Capfules  linear,  twice  the  length  of  the  calyx, 
dark  violet  within. 

27.  T.  virefeens.  Greenifh  Tillandfia.  Poiret  n.  20. 
FI.  Peruv.  V.  3.  43.  t.  270.  f.  B. — Leaves  linear-awlfhaped. 
Stalks  axillary,  fingle-flowered,  the  length  of  the  leaves, 
with  a folitary  convoluted  braftea. — Native  of  rocks  in 
Peru,  flowering  in  December  and  January. — A fmall  fpecies, 
forming  denfe,  proliferous,  whitifh,  warty  tufts.  Leaves 
imbricated  in  two  rows,  reflexed  at  the  point,  flriated  at 
the  bafe.  Flowers  pale  yellow.  Capfule  green,  twice  the 
length  of  the  calyx  ; internally  dark -purple. 

TILLANJONG,  in  Geography,  one  of  the  Nicobar 
jflands,  in  the  Indian  fea.  N.  lat.  8°  40'.  E.  long.  94°  9'. 

TILLE,  La,  a river  of  France,  which  runs  into  the 
Saone,  about  3 miles  below  Auxonne. 

Title,  a town  of  France,  in  the  department  of  the  Oife  ; 
3 miles  N.  of  Beaqvais. 

TILLEE,  a town  of  Bengal ; 28  miles  N.W.  of 
Dacca. 

TILLEMANS,  Peter,  in  Biography,  was  born  at 


Antwerp  in  1684,  and  vifited  England  In  1708,  where  ho 
attraAed  attention  by  his  excellent  copies  from  the  piftimes 
of  Bourgognone  and  Teniers,  of  whofe  works  he  preferved 
the  freedom  and  fpirit.  He  alfo  painted  landfcapes  with 
fmall  figures,  views  of  gentlemen’s  feats,  fea-ports,  &c.  and 
met  with  very  confiderable  employment.  The  duke  of  De- 
vonfhire  favoured  him,  and  for  him  he  painted  a pifture  of 
Chatfworth,  which  gained  him  confiderable  eclat.  He 
died  here  in  1734. 

TILLEMONT,  Louis  Sebastian  le  Nain  de,  a 
French  ecclefiaftical  writer,  was  born  at  Paris  in  1637  ; 
and  in  the  fchool  of  the  Port-Royal,  into  w'hich  he  was 
admitted  at  the  age  of  ten,  he  difeovered  promifing  talents 
and  a pious  difpofition.  From  early  life  he  devoted  himfelf 
to  the  ftudy  of  ecclefiaflical  antiquity,  and  made  coUeftions, 
principally  relating  to  the  firft  fix  centuries,  with  a view’-  of 
compofing  a hiflory  of  the  church.  Modefl  and  diffident, 
as  well  as  learned,  he  deferred  taking  priefls’  orders  till  his 
40th  year  ; and  having  done  this,  he  declined  all  preferment, 
and  retired  firfl  to  Port-Royal-des-Champs,  and  then  to 
Tillemont,  near  Vincennes,  profecuting  his  literary  laboui's, 
and  keeping  in  view  his  main  obje£l : he  fubjefted  himfelf 
at  the  fame  time  to  very  rigid  penitentiary  difcipline.  His 
auflerities  and  intenfe  application  debilitated  his  conflitution 
to  fuch  a degree,  that  he  died  in  1698,  at  the  age  of  61 
years. 

The  plan  of  his  great  work  comprehended  twm  parts, 
w’z.  the  fecular  and  the  ecclefiaflical  hiflory  of  the  period 
of  which  he  propofed  to  treat.  Accordingly  the  firft  part, 
entitled  “ Memolres  pour  fervir  a PHiftoire  Ecclefiaftique 
des  fix  premiers  Si^cles,”  was  comprifed  in  16  vols.  4to. 
of  which  four  volumes  were  publiflied  in  his  life-time, 
and  twelve  more  after  tiis  death.  The  other  part,  entitled 
“ L’Hiftoire  des  Empereurs  et  des  autres  Princes  qui  ont 
regne  durant  les  fix  premiers  Slides  de  I’Eglife,”  confifts 
of  6 vols.  4to.  the  latt  being  left  in  MS.  and  not  publiflied 
till  1738,  finifliing  with  the  emperor  Anaftafius.  Dupin, 
though  he  difapproves  the  method  of  Tillemoint,  obferves, 
that  great  inftrudion  may  be  derived  from  his  hiflory,  efpe- 
cially  with  refpedf  to  critical  and  chronological  matters. 
His  ftyle  merits  no  commendation.  Gibbon,  who  often 
quotes  his  Hiflory  of  the  Emperors,  and  praifes  his  fcrupulous 
accuracy,  finds  frequent  occafion  to  cenfure  his  bigotry, 
and  remarks,  that  “ he  never  difmifles  a virtuous  emperor 
without  pronouncing  his  damnation.”  Moreri.  Gen.  Biog. 

TILLENENSEE,  in  Geography,  a lake  of  Pruffia,  8 
miles  W.  of  Lick. 

TILLER,  or  Tillar,  in  Hujbandry,  a little  young  tree, 
left  to  grow  till  it  be  fellable. 

Tiller  is  alfo  a term  ufed  by  farmers  to  fignify,  that 
the  produce  of  the  grain  branches  out  into  feveral  ftalks ; 
in  which  fenfe  it  denotes  the  fame  thing  with  the  Latin 
word  fruticare. 

It  has  been  fuggefted  by  the  writer  of  the  “ Elements 
of  Agricultural  Chemiftry,”  that  in  the  tillering  of  corn, 
that  is,  the  produftion  of  new  ftalks  round  the  original 
plume,  there  is  every  reafon  to  believe  that  oxygen  muft  be 
abforbed  ; for  the  ftalk  at  which  the  tillering  takes  place, 
always  contains  fugar,  and  the  flioots  arife  from  a part 
w'hich  is  deprived  of  light.  The  drill-hutbandry  is  there- 
fore fuppofed  to  favour  this  procefs  ; as  loofe  earth  is 
thrown  by  the  hoeing  round  the  ftalks  ; and  they  are  pre- 
ferved from  light,  and  yet  fupplied  with  oxygen.  The 
writer  has  counted  from  forty  to  one  hundred  and  twenty 
ftalks  produced  from  a grain  of  wheat,  in  a moderately 
good  crop  of  the  drilled  kind.  And  we  are  informed, 
it  is  faid,  by  fir  Kenelm  Digby,  in  1660,  that  there  was 
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in  the  poffeffion  of  the  fathers  of  the  Chriftian  doftrine  at 
Paris,  a plant  of  barley,  which  they,  at  that  time,  kept  by 
them  as  a curiofity,  and  which  confilled  of  two  hundred  and 
forty-nine  ftalks  fpringing  from  one  root,  or  grain  ; and  in 
which  they  counted  above  eighteen  thoufand  grains,  or 
feeds  of  barley. 

It  is  noticed,  too,  that  the  great  increafe  which  takes 
place  in  the  tranfplantation  of  wheat,  depends  upon  the 
circumftance,  that  each  layer  thrown  out  in  tillering  may 
be  removed,  and  treated  as  a dillinft  plant. 

The  following  ftatement  is  given  in  the  fifty-eighth  vo- 
lume of  the  Philofophical  Tranfaftions,  at  p.  203  : Mr.  C. 
Miller  of  Cambridge  fowed  fome  wheat  on  the  2d  of  Jane, 
1766  ; and  on  the  8th  of  Auguft,  a plant  was  taken  and 
feparated  into  eighteen  parts,  and  replanted  ; thefe  plants 
were  again  taken  up,  and  divided  in  the  months  of  Septem- 
ber and  Oftober,  and  planted  out  feparately  to  Hand  the 
winter,  which  divifion  produced  fixty-feven  plants.  They 
were  again  taken  up  in  March  and  April,  and  produced  five 
hundred  plants  : the  number  of  ears  thus  formed  from  one 
grain  of  wheat  was  twenty -one  thoufand  one  hundred  and 
nine,  which  gave  three  pecks  and  three-quarters  of  corn, 
that  weighed  qylbs.  7 oz.  ; and  that  were  eftimated  at  five 
hundred  and  feventy-fix  thoufand  eight  hundred  and  forty 
grains. 

There  is  a number  of  fafts  and  cafes  of  the  vafi:  increafe 
of  grain  crops  by  tillering,  fcattered  through  the  writings 
on  agriculture  and  hulbandry,  which  clearly  fhew  the  great 
utility  and  importance  of  it  in  the  raifing  of  fuch  crops. 

! Tiller  of  a Ship,  a long  piece  of  timber  (which 
' Ihould  be  ftraight-grained  and  free  from  knots)  fitted  into 
the  head  of  the  rudder  as  a lever,  to  turn  it  from  one  fide 
to  the  other,  in  order  to  fteer  the  fhip.  This  term,  or  hich, 
IS  ufed  for  the  handle  of  a boat’s  rudder. 

T iLLER-J?o/if,  a kind  of  tackle,  communicating  with  the 
I fiiip’s  fide,  and  ufually  compofed  of  untarred  rope-yarn  for 
1 the  purpofe  of  traverfing  more  readily  through  the  blocks 
! or  pullies  : this  tackle  ferves  to  guide  and  affift  the  opera- 
tions of  the  tiller,  and  in  all  large  veffels  is  wound  about  a 
wheel,  which  afts  upon  it  with  the  powers  of  a crane  or 
W'indlafs. 

TILLERING,  in  Agriculture.  See  Tiller. 

TILLEWALL,  in  Geography,  a town  of  Prufila,  in 
Oberland  ; 5 miles  N.E.  of  Eylau. 

TILLIE'RES,  a town  of  France,  in  the  department  of 
the  Eure  ; Smiles  N.E.  of  Verneuil. 

TILLING,  a town  of  Sweden,  in  the  province  of  Up- 
land ; 23  miles  S.E.  of  Upfal. 

TILLIUM,  or  Tilium,  in  Ancient  Geography,  a town 
on  the  weftern  coall  of  the  ifie  of  Sardinia,  between  the 
promontory  Gorditanum  and  port  Nymphaeus.  Ptol. 

TILLONGCHOOL,  or  Katchal,  in  Geography,  one 
of  the  Nicobar  iflands,  of  a triangular  form,  about  36  miles 
in  circumference.  N.  lat.  7°  58'.  E.  long.  93°  50'. 

TILLOT,  Le,  a town  of  France,  in  the  department  of 
the  Vofges  ; 12  miles  S.E.  of  Plombieres. 

TILLOTSON,  John,  in  Biography,  a celebrated  Englifh 
prelate,  defeended  from  an  ancient  family  in  Chelhire,  was 
the  fon  of  Robert  Tillotfon,  a clothier  at  SoVverby,  in  the 
parifh  of  Halifax,  Yorkihire,  where  he  was  born  in  the 
year  1630.  Having  been  brought  up  in  the  principles  of 
his  father,  who  was  a Calviniftic  puritan,  and  difeovering 
an  inclination  to  literature,  he  was  entered  in  his  17th  year 
a penfioner  of  Clare-Hall,  Cambridge.  In  1651  he  was 
elefted  fellow  of  his  college,  and  took  pupils,  to  whofe 
moral  and  religious  inftruftion  he  was  duly  attentive.  At 
this  time,  he  was  in  his  fentiments  Calviniftic,  heard  fuch 
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preachers,  and  ufed  extemporaneous  prayer.  His  views  of 
theology  were  enlarged  foon  after  he  left  college  in  1650, 
by  the  perufal  of  Chillingworth’s  “ Religion  of  Proteflants.” 
But  retaining  his  attachment  to  the  Prefbyterian  form  of 
church  government,  he  was  received  into  the  family  of 
Edmund  Prideaux,  attorney-general  to  the  Protedfor,  as  chap- 
lain and  tutor  to  his  fon.  He  attended  the  Savoy  conference 
in  July  1661,  and  preached  a fermon  (the  firfi?  which  he 
preached)  at  their  morning  exercife  in  Cripplegate,  in  the 
month  of  September.  Under  the  A£t  of  Uniformity  in  1662, 
to  vsfhich  he  fubmitted,  he  became  curate  at  Cheihunt,  in 
Hertfordfiiire.  In  London  he  was  much  admired  as  a 
preacher,  and  was  chofen  minifter  by  one  of  the  pariihes, 
but  declined  accepting  the  office,  becaufe  the  vacancy  had 
been  occafioned  by  the  refufal  of  Mr.  Edm.  Calamy  to 
comply  with  the  Bartholomew  A61.  From  a redlory  in 
Suffolk,  to  which  he  was  prefented,  he  removed  to  the  office 
of  preacher  to  the  fociety  at  Lincoln’s  Inn.  In  1664110 
married  the  daughter  of  Dr.  French,  canon  of  Chriftchurch, 
by  a fifter  of  Oliver  Cromwell  ; and  in  1665  he  was  ap- 
pointed lefturer  to  the  parifh  of  St.  Laurence  Jewry.  His 
reputation  as  a preacher  was  very  confiderably  increafed  at 
this  time  by  his  printed  fermon,  “ On  the  Wifdom  of  being 
religious.”  His  controverfy  on  popery  commenced  with 
the  publication  of  his  “ Rule  of  Faith,”  in  anfwer  to  a book 
written  by  a convert  to  the  Romifh  church.  The  part  he 
took  in  a fcheme  for  comprehending  diffenters  under  the 
eftablifliment,  evinced  his  refpedl  for  that  defeription  of 
Chriftians  and  Proteftants.  (See  Comprehension.)  In 
1666  he  took  his  degree  of  D.D.,  and  in  1669  he  was 
made  a king’s  chaplain,  and  was  prefented  to  a prebend 
of  Canterbury.  When  king  Charles,  in  1672,  iffued  a de- 
claration for  liberty  of  confcience,  with  a view  of  favouring 
the  Roman  Catholics,  the  bifhops  took  the  alarm,  and 
recommended  to  the  clergy  to  preach  againfi;  popery. 
The  king  was  difpleafed,  and  Tillotfon,  at  a meeting  of  the 
clergy  convoked  by  the  biffiop  of  London,  fuggefted  the 
following  apology  for  their  conduft  : “ That  fince  his  ma- 
jelly  profeifed  the  Proteftant  religion,  it  _ would  be  an  un- 
precedented thing  that  he  ffiould  forbid  his  clergy  to  preach 
in  defence  of  a faith  which  they  beheved,  and  which  he 
declared  to  be  his  own.”  Soon  after  this  he  preached 
a fermon  at  Whitehall  on  the  hazard  of  falvation  in  the 
church  of  Rome  ; and  yet,  offenfive  as  this  fermon  mufl 
have  been,  he  was  advanced,  in  1672,  to  the  deanery  of 
Canterbury,  which  was  followed,  in  1673,  ^7  a prefentation 
to  a prebend  of  St.  Paul’s.  At  this  time  he  publiffied 
Dr.  Wilkins’s  “ Principles  of  Natural  Religion,”  with  a 
recommendatory  preface  ; and  the  author,  who  died  in  his 
houfe,  committed  to  him  the  difpofal  of  his  papers.  A 
fimilar  truft  was  repofed  in  him  by  Dr.  Barrow.  His 
dread  of  popery  induced  him,  in  1680,  to  preach  before  the 
king  a fermon,  afterwards  publiffied  by  the  royal  command, 
and  entitled  “ The  Proteftant  Religion  vindicated  from  the 
Charge  of  Singularity  and  Novelty.”  In  this  fermon  a 
paragraph  was  introduced  which  incurred  the  charge  of 
intolerance.  “ I cannot  think,”  fays  he,  “ till  I be  better 
informed,  which  I am  always  ready  to  be,  that  any  pretence 
of  confcience  warrants  any  man  that  is  not  extraordinarily 
commiffioned,  as  the  apoftles  and  firft  preachers  of  the 
gofpel  were,  and  cannot  juftify  that  commiffion  by  miracles, 
as  they  did,  to  affront  the  eftabliffied  religion  of  a nation, 
though  it  be  falfe,  and  openly  to  draw  men  off  from  the 
profeffion  of  it,  in  contempt  of  the  magiftrate  and  the  law. 
All  that  perfons  of  a different  rijligion  can  in  fuch  a cafe 
rcafonably  pretend  to  is,  to  enjoy  the  private  liberty  and 
exercife  of  their  own  confcience  and  religion,  for  which 
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they  ought  to  be  very  thankful,  and  to  forbear  the  open 
making  of  profelytes  to  their  own  religion,  (though  they 
be  never  fo  fure  that  they  are  in  the  right,)  till  they  have 
either  an  extraordinary  commiffion  from  God  to  that  pur- 
pofe,  or  the  providence  of  God  make  way  for  it  by  the 
permiflion  of  the  magiftrate.”  The  king  flept  while  the 
preacher  delivered  the  fermon,  but  a nobleman  at  the  clofe 
of  it  faid  to  him,  “ It  is  a pity  your  majefty  was  afleep,  for 
we  have  had  the  rareft  piece  of  Hobbifm  that  ever  you 
heard  in  your  life,”  to  which  Charles  rephed,  “ Oddsfifli, 
then  he  fhall  print  it,”  which  was  the  caufe  of  the  order. 
The  paragraph  was  unworthy  of  Dr.  Tillotfon,  and  gave 
very  general  offence,  both  to  the  eftablifhed  clergy 
and  Prefbyterians.  Tillotfon  was  an  ardent  promoter  of 
the  Bill  of  Exclufion,  nor  would  he  concur  in  the  addrefs 
of  the  London  clergy  to  the  king  on  his  declaration  that 
he  could  not  confent  to  fuch  a bill.  In  1682  he  took  oc- 
cafion  to  vindicate  the  charadter  of  Dr.  Wilkins  from  the 
afperfion  of  Anthony  Wood,  by  a preface  to  a volume  of 
fermons,  which  he  publifhed  from  the  doftor’s  MSS.  He 
was  alfo  the  editor,  in  1683,  of  Dr.  Barrow’s  fermons,  in 
3 vols.  fol.  It  has  been  regretted  as  an  inconfiftency  in 
the  charadler  of  Tillotfon,  that  when  in  company  with 
Burnet  he  attended  lord  Rulfel  preparatory  to  his  execution, 
they  fhould  urge  this  martyr  to  liberty  to  acknowledge  the 
abfolute  unlawfulnefs  of  refiftance,  though  they ’were  foon 
after  decided  friends  to  the  revolution.  By  a “ Difcourfe 
agamft  Tranfubftantiation,”  and  another  “ Againll  Pur- 
gatory,” he  commenced  a prolonged  controverfy  with  the 
Papifts.  In  1685  he  avowed  himfelf  a warm  advocate  for 
affording  charitable  relief  to  the  French  refugees,  on  the 
repeal  of  the  edidt  of  Nantes  ; and  in  reply  to  Dr.  Beve- 
ridge, the  prebendary  of  Canterbury,  who  objedted  to  read- 
ing a brief  for  this  purpofe,  as  contrary  to  the  rubric,  he 
remonftratcd.,  by  faying,  “ Dodlor,  Dodtor,  charity  is  above 
rubrics.”  After  the  lettlement  of  the  prince  of  Orange  at 
St.  James’s,  he  was  inllrumental  in  perfuading  the  princefs 
Anne,  who  confulted  him,  to  acquiefce  in  giving  up  her 
claim  to  the  crown  during  the  life  of  William,  in  cafe  of 
her  fitter’s  dying  before  him.  After  the  revolution,  no 
obttacle  remained  to  the  full  gratification  of  his  defires  of 
advancement,  which,  however,  he  profefled  to  be  very 
limited.  In  1689  he  was  appointed  clerk  of  the  clofet 
to  the  king,  and  permitted  to  exchange  the  deanery  of 
Canterbury  for  that  of  St.  Paul’s.  During  archbittiop  San- 
croft’s  fufpenfion  for  refufing  to  take  the  oaths  to  the  new 
government.  Dr.  Tillotfon  was  appointed  to  exercife  the 
archiepifcopal  jurifdidlion  ; and  it  was  then  determined  that 
he  fhould  have  poffeflion  of  the  fee.  His  whole  condudt  at 
this  time  evinced  his  attachment  to  the  principles  of  toleration 
and  civil  liberty  ^ and  he  was  adlive  in  his  endeavours  for 
promoting  a comprehenfion,  though  they  ultimately  proved 
unfuccefsful.  He  alfo  failed  in  introducing  a new  book  of 
Homilies  ; and  in  a fermon  preached  before  the  queen, 
againtt  the  abfolute  eternity  of  hell  torments,  he  excited  the 
refentment  and  oppofition  of  the  orthodox  party.  After 
fome  reludtance  on  his  part,  he  was  confecrated  to  the  arch- 
bifhopric  of  Canterbury  in  May  1691,  and  alfo  in  a little 
while  fworn  a member  of  the  privy-council.  From  this 
time  he  became  very  obnoxious  to  the  high-church  zealots, 
who  attacked  him  in  a variety  of  ways.  Among  other 
charges  againtt  him,  one  was  his  attachment  to  Socinian 
principles,  which  feems  to  have  had  no  other  foundation  than 
his  rational  defence  of  Chrittianity,  and  his  friendfhip  and 
intercourfe  with  Locke,  Limborch,  and  Le  Clerc;  and  for 
repelling  which,  he  caufed  to  be  republifiied,  in  1693,  four 
of  his  fermons  “ On  the  Divinity  and  Incarnation  of  our' 
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Saviour.” — “ If  this  be  Socinianifm,  for  a man  to  inquire 
into  the  grounds  and  reafons  of  the  Chriftian  religion,  and 
to  endeavour 'to  give  a rational  account  of  it,”  fays  he  in 
one  of  his  potthumous  fermons,  alluding  to  this  charge, 
and  alfo  to  the  charafter  of  Chillingworth,  “ I know  no 
way  but  that  all  confiderate  inquifitive  men,  that  are  above 
fancy  and  enthufiafm,  mutt  be  either  Socinians  or  Atheitts.” 
Dr.  Jortin,  in  reference  to  this  unfounded  accufation,  ob- 
ferves,  “ Tillotfon  had  made  fome  conceflions  concerning 
the  Socinians,  which  never  were,  nor  ever  will  be,  forgiven 
him,  and  had  broken  an  ancient  and  fundamental  rule  of 
theological  controverfy  : ‘ Allow  not  an  adverfary  to  have 
either  common  fenfe,  or  common  honetty.’  ” After  an 
examination  of  bittiop  Burnet’s  expofition  of  the  thirty-nine 
articles,  which  he  fent  him  in  MS.,  he  concludes  his 
eulogy  on  the  bifiiop’s  prudence  and  ability  with  obferving, 
“ The  account  given  of  Athanafius’s  creed  feems  to  be  no- 
wife fatisfaftory  ; I witti  we  were  well  rid  of  it.”  The 
archbifhop’s  affiduity  and  zeal  in  the  duties  of  his  exalted 
ftation  were  highly  exemplary  and  laudable  ; and  yet  they 
were  not  fufficient  to  filence  the  clamours  of  his  enemies. 
At  length  the  period  of  his  ufefulnefs  terminated,  in  confe- 
quence  of  a paralytic  ftroke,  which  feized  him,  November 
1 694,  in  the  chapel  of  Whitehall,  and  which,  on  the  fifth  day, 
proved  fatal,  in  the  65th  year  of  his  age.  His  funeral,  at 
the  church  of  St.  Laurence  Jewry,  was  attended  by  many 
perfons  of  rank.  He  left  a widow,  but  no  children  ; and 
as  he  took  no  pains  to  accumulate  property,  his  debts  could 
not  have  been  paid,  if  the  king  had  not  remitted  his  firft- 
fruits  ; and  the  copy-right  of  his  fermons  was  the  only  pro- 
vifion  which  he  left  for  his  widow,  to  which  a penfion,  fet- 
tled upon  her  by  the  crown,  was  added. 

“ The  temper  and  charafter  of  Dr.  Tillotfon,”  fays  one 
of  his  biographers,  “ were  intitled  to  every  encomium. 
He  was  humble,  open,  and  fincere,  of  kind  and  tender 
affeftion,  extremely  bountiful  in  his  charities,  and  forgiving 
of  injuries,  in  which  latt  virtue  he  was  feverely  tried.  His 
public  principles  bore  the  ttamp  of  his  difpofition  ; they 
were  philanthropical,  tolerant,  and  liberal ; and  if  he  re- 
tained fome  predilections  for  the  feft  in  which  he  had  been 
educated,  the  chief  profeflional  fault  with  which  he  has  been 
charged,  candour  will  make  due  allowance  for  the  effect  of 
early  habit.  In  fome  points  he  was,  perhaps,  too  compliant, 
and  was  led  into  fome  inconfittencies ; but  the  times  were 
difficult,  and  his  intentions  Teem  to  have  been  always  pure. 
As  a writer,  he  is  principally  remembered  for  his  fermons, 
which  have  long  maintained  a place  amongtt  the  raoft  popular 
compofitions  of  that  clafs  in  the  Englifh  language..  A folio 
volume,  comprifing  his  “ Rule  of  Faith,”  and  fermons, 
was  printed  in  his  life-time  ; and  after  his  death  two  more 
folio  volumes  of  fermons  were  publiflied  by  his  chaplain. 
Dr.  Barker.  Abroad,  as  well  as  at  home,  his  works  have 
been  held  in  high  ettimation.  The  character  given  of  them 
by  Le  Clerc,  in  his  “ Bibliotheque  Choifie,”  is  as  follows  : 
“ The  archbifltop’s  merit  was  beyond  any  commendation 
he  could  give.  It  confitted  in  the  union  of  extraordinary 
clearnefs  of  head,  great  penetration,  an  exquifite  talent  of 
reafoning,  a profound  knowledge  of  genuine  theology, 
folid  piety,  a mott  fingular  perfpicuity,  and  unaffected  ele- 
gance of  ttyle  ; with  every  other  quality  that  could  be 
defired  in  a man  of  his  order  ; and  whereas  compofitions  of 
this  kind  are  commonly  mere  rhetorical  and  popular  decla- 
mation, better  to  be  heard  from  the  pulpit  than  read  in 
print,  his  are  for  the  mott  part  exact  differtations,  capable 
of  bearing  the  tett  of  the  mott  rigorous  examination.” 
Addifon  confidered  the  fermons  of  Tillotfon  as  a ftandard 
of  purity  of  the  Englifh  language.  Dryden  acknowledges. 
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that  it  he  had  any  talent  for  Englilh  profe,  it  was  derived 
from  frequent  perufal  of  Tillotfon’s  writings,  Mr.  Mel- 
moth,  however,  in  his  “ Fitzorbone’s  Letters,”  expreffes  a 
•very  different,  and  in  our  judgment  a lefs.  juft,  or  to  fay  the 
ieaft  of  it,  a lefs  candid  opinion.  He  fpeaks  of  “ his  words 
as  frequently  ill  chofen,  and  almoft  always  ill  placed  ; his 
periods  as  tedious  and  unharmonious  ; and  his  metaphors 
as  generally  mean,  and  often  ridiculous.”  Notwithftand- 
ing  thefe  refleftions,  Tillotfon’s  fermons,  though  furpafled  by 
the  corredlnefs  and  elegance  of  modern  compofttions  in  this 
department,  and  lefs  perufed  than  formerly,  will  not  ceafe 
to  be  regarded  as  a valuable  part  of  Englifti  literature. 
Birch’s  Life  of  Archbiftiop  Tillotfon.  Biog.  Brit.  Gen. 
Biog. 

TILLS,  in  Agriculture,  a term  fignifying  tares  or  vetches 
in  many  places,  in  both  the  northern  and  fouthern  parts  of 
the  kingdom. 

TILLURAH,  in  Geography,  a town  of  Bengal;  21 
miles  E.N.E.  of  Purneah. — Alfo,  a town  of  Hindooftan,  in 
Bahar  ; 22  miles  S.  of  Patna.  N.  lat.  25°  14'.  E.  long. 
35°  22'. 

TILLY,  a town  of  Canada,  on  the  St.  Laurence  ; 10 
miles  S.W.  of  Quebec. — Alfo,  a town  of  France,  in  the 
department  of  the  Meufe  ; 9 miles  S.  of  Verdun. — Alfo,  a 
town  of  France,  in  the  department  of  the  Eure ; 7 miles 
S.E.  of  Grand  Andelys. — Alfo,  a town  of  France,  in  the 
department  of  the  Sambre  and  Meufe  ; 6 miles  W.  of 
Gemblours. 

TiLtY  la  Campagne,  a town  of  France,  in  the  department 
of  the  Calvados  ; 4 miles  S.S.E.  of  Caen. 

Tilly  Ferolle,  a town  of  France,  in  the  department  of 
the  Calvados  ; 9 miles  W.  of  Caen. 

T ILLY  Land,  in  Agriculture,  that  fort  which  is,  for  the 
moft  part,  conftituted  and  compofed  of  materials  of  the  till 
kind. 

Thefe  kinds  of  land,  in  their  original  ftates,  are  in  gene- 
ral of  a very  barren  and  unproduftive  nature  ; but  when  they 
have  been  fully  turned  over  by  the  plough  or  other  means, 
well  and  effectually  wrought  and  reduced  by  other  proper 
tools,  and  their  parts  completely  divided  and  expofed  to  the 
alternate  adion  of  different  agents,  fuch  as  thofe  of  froft 
and  thaw,  of  drought,  dews,  and  rain,  with  the  many  other 
improving  effeCIs  of  the  atmofphere  whith  furrounds  them  ; 
and  vdthd  ftimulated,  feparated  in  their  parts,  and  enriched 
by  calcareous  and  other  fuitable  manures  and  fubftances, 
they  become,  in  various  inftances,  of  a far  lefs  ftrong  and 
ftubborn  nature,  and  greatly  more  difpofed  to  the  railing  of 
good  and  plentiful  crops  upon  them.  They  are  commonly 
much  ameliorated  and  improved  at  firft  by  growing  beans, 
tares,  and  rape  in  fucceflion  with  wheat  and  other  fuitable 
forts  of  grain,  having  the  green  crops  fo  managed  as  to 
ftand  as  clofe,  thick,  and  fmothering  as  poffible  on  the  land. 
See  Land  and  Soil. 

TILMUS,  ■n'Xfj.oc,  a term  ufed  by  fome  of  the  medical 
writers  to  exprefs  the  effeft  of  a fort  of  delirium,  in  which 
people  pull  the  bed-cloaths,  or  pick  out  threads  from  the 
iheets.  This  is  ufually  efteemed  a dangerous  fymptom. 

TILNOR’,  in  Geography,  a town  of  Bengal ; 60  miles 
N.N.W.  of  Midnapour. 

TILO-GRAMMUM,  Ougli,  or  OngU,  in  Ancient  Geo- 
graphy, a town  of  India,  fituated,  according  to  Ptolemy, 
to  the  right  of  the  moft  weftern  arm  of  the  Ganges,  about 
23°  lat. 

TI  LOT  AM  A,  a nymph  celebrated  for  her  beauty  in 
the  mythological  and  amatory  poems  of  the  Hindoos.  She 
appears  to  have  been  one  of  that  numerous  clafs  of  females, 
who,  under  the  name  of  Upfara,  arofe  from  the  churned 


ocean,  as  deferibed  under  our  article  Kurmavatar.i  ; a. 
fable  as  prolific  of  poetical  incident,  and  as  often  referred 
to,  as  any  in  the  whole  range  of  invention.  The  chief  of 
thefe  Upfaras,  or  water-nymphs,  was  Rhemba,  of  whom 
fome  mention  is  made  under  her  name  in  this  work.  They 
are  deferibed  in  numerous  Hindoo  poems  with  all  the  warmth 
and  fancy  that  may  be  predicated  of  “ youthful  poets  when 
they  love  and  in  terms  too  glowing  for  readers  beyond 
the  tropics.  Under  the  name  of  another  of  thefe  beauteous 
damfels,  Menaka,  we  have  faid  fomething  of  them.  See 
alfo  Upsara. 

The  name  of  the  elegant  nymph,  the  fubjeft  of  this  ar- 
ticle, occurs  in  an  infeription  on  a copper -plate  found  in  the 
Deccan,  bearing  date  A. D.  1359.  The  infeription  is  given 
in  the  9th  volume  of  the  Afiatic  Refearches,  and  records  a 
grant  for  pious  purpofes.  After  much  adulation  of  the 
mother  of  the  royal  donor,  it  is  faid  that  “ by  the  charms 
of  her  graceful  gaiety  (he  obfeured  Tilotama.” 

TILOUTTAH,  in  Geography,  a town  of  Hindooftan, 
in  Bahar;  10  miles  S.S.E.  of  Saferam.  lat.  24°  48'. 
E.  long.  84^  15'. 

TILOX,  in  Ancient  Geography,  a promontory  on  the 
northern  coaft  of  the  ifland  of  Corfica,  between  the  mouth 
of  the  river  V alerius  and  Caefias  Littus. 

TILPHOSSiEUM,  a fmall  country  of  Greece,  in 
Theffaly.  ^ - 

TILSIT,  in  Geography,  a town  of  Pruffia,  in  the  Lithu- 
anian department,  large,  rich,  and  commercial.  It  obtained 
the  privileges  of  a city  in  the  year  1552,  though  the  caftle  is 
faid  to  have  been  Handing  fo  early  as  1289.  The  river  Memef, 
which  runs  along  the  N.  fide  of  the  town,  opens  to  it  a very 
advantageous  trade  with  Konigfberg,  in  corn,  linfeed,  butter, 
and  other  proviftons.  Tilfit,  properly  fo  called,  confifts  of 
two  long  ftreets,  of  a proportionate  breadth,  which  are 
called  the  German-ftreet  and  the  High-ftreet,  contiguous  to 
which  are  the  fuburbs  called  the  “ Liberty.”  The  number 
of  houfes  in  this  city  is  about  600,  and  the  inhabitants 
amount  to  ycoo  fouls.  The  ecclefiaftical  buildings  are  an 
evangelical  or  Lutheran  German  church,  a Lithuanian 
church,  and  a Calvinift  or  reformed  church.  Without  the 
town  is  a Lutheran  chapel,  and  about  an  Engliflr  mile  from 
it  a Roman  Catholic  chapel.  The  flat  country  about  Tilfit, 
which  is  about  16  miles  in  length,  and  as  many  in  breadth, 
is  one  of  the  moft  fertile  fpots  in  the  whole  kingdom  : the 
inhabitants  of  it  breed  great  num.bers  of  horned  cattle,  and 
furnifli  not  only  Pruffia,  but  likewife  other  provinces,  .with 
excellent  butter  and  cheefe  ; and  the  fiflicries  in  this  place 
are  alfo  confiderable.  The  horfes  are  large  and  ftrong,  but 
clumfy.  Barley  is  almoft  the  only  grain  fown  in  thefe  parts, 
which  afford  little  or  no  wood.  The  marfh-land  is,  in  fpring, 
expofed  to  inundations  - by  the  overflowing  of  the  rivers, 
which  often  do  great  damage.  In  1 807,  it  was  taken  by 
the  French  ; foon  after  which  a peace  was  made  between 
France,  Rufiia,  and  Pruffia,  called  the  “ Peace  of  Tilfit ; 
50  miles  N.E.  of  Konigfberg.  N.  lat.  55°  8'.  E.  long. 
22°  8'. 

TILT.  See  Tournament. 

Tilt,  in  R.ural  Economy,  a term  fignifying  the  arched  or 
other  covering  of  a cart,  waggon,  or  other  carriage. 

The  hoops  for  fupporting  the  tilts  in  thefe  cafes,  may  be 
fattened  upon  the  fides  of  the  carriage-frames,  after  being 
properly  prepared  and  bent  in  a fort  of  half-circular  man- 
ner, in  feveral  different  ways,  but  the  fattening  by  means 
of  ferews  is  probably  the  beft,  where  they  are  to  remain 
fixed. 

’Ti'LT-Boat,  a boat  covered  with  a tilt,  i.  e.  a cloth,  or 
tarpawling,  fuftained  by  bails  or  hoops  over  the  fterh,  for 
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the  Ihcltering  of  paffengers.  Such  are  feme  of  thofe  which 
carry  paffengers  between  London  and  Gravefend. 

'Tihi: -Hammer,  is  a large  and  heavy  hammer,  adapted  to 
be  put  in  rapid  motion  by  the  power  of  a water-wheel  or 
fteam -engine. 

The  tilt-hammer  is  diftinguilhed  from  the  lift-hammer, 
or  forge-hammer,  by  the  manner  in  which  it  is  lifted  up 
by  the  cogs  of  a wheel  which  is  turned  by  the  mill. 

The  forge-hammer  is  mounted  on  a centre  of  motion  at 
the  extremity  of  the  haft  or  helve  of  the  hammer  oppofite 
to  the  head  of  the  hammer,  and  the  cogs  of  the  wheel  ope- 
rate beneath  the  helve  near  the  head,  to  lift  or  tofs  up  the 
hammer  againll;  a ftrong  wooden  fpring  called  the  rabbit, 
which  is  firmly  fixed  over  the  head  of  the  hammer.  This 
fpring  reflefts  the  hammer  down  upon  the  anvil  with  greater 
force  and  fmartnefs  than  the  hammer  would  defeend  by  the 
aftion  of  gravity  alone.  A lift  forge-hammer  is  deferibed 
under  the  article  Iron.  See  Plate  IV.  Iron  ManufaBurc. 

The  tilt-hammer  is  poifed  on  pivots  or  a centre  of  motion, 
which  is  about  the  middle  of  the  length  of  the  helve,  or 
fometimes  at  two-thirds  from  the  head.  The  cogs  of  the 
wheel  are  made  to  adl  on  the  tail  of  the  helve  beyond  the 
centre  of  motion,  and  they  prefs  down  the  end  of  the  tail, 
and  thus  caufe  a correfpondent  elevation  of  the  head  of  the 
hammer.  Sometimes  the  fpring  is,  placed  over  the  head  of 
the  hammer,  the  fame  as  a lift-hammer ; but  more  commonly, 
the  tail  of  the  hammer  is  made  to  ftrike  againll  a fixed  floor; 
and  when  the  head  of  the  hammer  is  thrown  up  fuddenly, 
the  momentum  given  to  it  caufes  the  head  to  rife  up  after 
the  tail  llrikes  the  floor,  and  thus  bends  the  helve,  which  by 
its  elallicity  caufes  the  head  of  the  hammer  to  defeend 
fmar'tly  upon  the  anvil. 

The  ult-mills  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Sheffield  are  very 
Ample  : they  are  worked  by  a fmall  water-wheel,  upon  the 
axis  of  which  is  a wheel  with  a great  number  of  cogs,  fixed 
in  its  circumference.  Thefe  fucceffively  deprefs  the  tail  of 
the  hammer,  and  raife  its  head  ; the  hammer  falls  by  its  own 
weight,  aided  by  the  fpring  of  the  helve,  upon  the  hot 
metal.  The  fize  of  the  water-wheel,  and  the  number  of 
cogs  in  the  wheel,  are  adapted  to  produce  from  three  hundred 
to  four  hundred  ftrokes  per  minute. 

This  great  number  requires  the  water-wheel  to  move  with 
a velocity  which  is  inconfiftent  with  the  bell  mode  of  apply- 
ing the  fall  of  water,  becaufe  it  is  well  known  that  water, 
as  well  as  any  other  heavy  body,  can  only  defeend  with  a 
certain  fpeed.  If,  therefore,  the  floats  of  the  wheel  are  re- 
quired to  turn  with  a great  rapidity,  it  is  evident  the  pro- 
portion of  work  the  wheel  will  perform,  will  be  but  fmall  in 
proportion  to  the  quantity  of  water  expended.  For  this 
reafon,  it  is  found  to  be  a great  improvement  in  tilt-mills  to 
add  cog-wheels  which  will  give  the  hammers  a fufficient 
velocity,  while  the  water-wheel  turns  at  fuch  a rate  as  is  found 
to  produce  the  greatell  power  from  a given  quantity  of 
water. 

A capital  mill  of  this  kind  is  delineated  in  PtoeVIII. 
Iron  Manufadurc.  It  was  made  at  the  Carron  iron-works 
in  Scotland,  after  defigns  of  the  celebrated  Mr.  Smeaton. 
It  is  adapted  for  forging  iron  into  bars,  and  has  three  tilt- 
hammers  of  different  powers  for  different  kinds  of  work. 
Thefe  hammers  are  not  made  to  ftrike  fo  quick  as  is  ufual 
in  the  Sheffield  mills  for  the  tilting  and  drawing  out  fteel 
bars  ; but  by  giving  a greater  number  of  cogs  to  the  wheels, 
the  requifite  rapidity  may  be  obtained  without  increafing  the 
fpeed  of  the  water-wheel.  A capital  mill  was  built  at  Shef- 
field about  fix  years  ago,  which  is  on  Mr.  Smeaton’s  plan, 
except  in  the  proportions  of  the  wheels,  and  its  performance 
55  fuperior  to  any  of  the  other  tilt-miHs. 


A A,  in  the  plan  Jig.  i.  are  the  walls  of  the  building; 
B B the  great  water-wheel,  which  is  of  the  kind  called  a 
breaft-wheel.  ( See  WATER-^Ae^/. ) It  is  1 8 feet  diameter 
and  5 feet  broad.  The  total  defeent  of  the  water  which  ac- 
tuates it  is  7 feet  2 inches,  and  it  falls  upon  the  float -boards 
rather  below  the  centre  of  the  wheel,  being  retained  againll 
the  floats  by  what  is  called  the  brealling,  that  is,  a fweep  or 
curved  wall  of  mafonry,  which  is  accurately  adapted  to  the 
float -boards  of  the  wheel,  and  as  clofe  to  them  as  is  poflible, 
to  avoid  touching. 

The  axis  C of  the  water-\yheel  is  carried  through  the 
wall  A,  and  on  the  extreme  end  of  it  is  a large  iron  wheel 
D,  of  90  wooden  teeth,  9 feet  6 inches  diameter.  This 
turns  a pinion  E of  30  teeth,  and  3 feet  2 inches  diame- 
ter. The  pinion  is  fixed  on  one  end  of  a call-iron  axis 
G G,  which  is  made  very  large,  for  ftrength,  and  hollow 
within,  like  a pipe.  The  gudgeons  b and  G are  fixed  into  it 
at  each  end,  and  upon  thele  gudgeons  it  revolves.  F F is  a 
call-iron  fly-wheel,  fixed  on  the  axis  clofe  to  the  pinion  ; it 
is  12  feet  diameter,  and  the  rim  6 inches  by  5.  The 
weight  is  very  confiderable,  and  gives  it  a momentum  to 
regulate  the  motion  of  the  whole  mill,  and  equalize  all  irre- 
gularities which  arife  from  the  fucceffive  adlions  of  the  mill 
to  raife  the  three  hammers,  L,  M,  and  N. 

Each  hammer  has  a feparate  cog-wheel,  K,  I,  and  H,  to 
give  it  motion,  which  is  effedled  by  the  cogs  of  thefe  wheels 
adling  upon  the  tails  of  the  hammers  and  preffing  them  down. 
This  is  explained  by  the  elevation  Jg.  2.  where  e is  the  iron 
head  of  the  hammer,  f its  centre  of  motion,  and  d the  tail 
or  extreme  end,  upon  which  the  cogs  of  the  wheel  aft,  and 
which  is  plated  with  iron  on  the  upper  fide,  to  prevent  it 
from  wearing. 

P is  the  anvil-block,  which  mull  be  placed  on  a very  firm 
foundation,  to  refill  the  inceffant  fliocks  to  which  it  is  fub- 
jefted : the  centre,  f,  or  axis  of  the  hammer,  is  fupported 
in  a call -iron  frame,  gh,  called  the  hirll.  When  the  cogs 
of  the  wheel  ftrike  the  tail  of  the  hammer  fuddenly  down, 
and  raife  the  head,  the  lower  fide  of  the  tail  of  the  hammer 
llrikes  upon  a fupport  n,  which  afts  to  Hop  the  afeent  of 
the  head  of  the  hammer  e,  when  it  arrives  at  the  defired 
height ; but  as  the  hammer  is  thrown  up  with  a confiderable 
velocity  as  well  as  force,  the  effort  of  the  head  e to  con- 
tinue its  motion,  after  the  tail  ftrike-s  the  Hop  n,  afts  to 
bend  the  helve  L of  the  hammer,  and  the  elallicity  of  the 
helve  recoils  the  hammer  down  upon  the  anvil  with  a re- 
doubled force  and  velocity  to  that  which  it  would  acquire 
from  the  aftion  of  gravity  alone. 

To  obtain  this  aftion  of  recoil,  the  hirll  gh  mull  be 
held  down  as  firmly  as  poffible ; and  for  this  purpofe,  four 
ftrong  iron  bolts  are  carried  down  from  the  four  angles  of 
the  bottom  plate  h,  and  made  fall  to  the  folid  balls  of  Hone 
R R,  upon  which  the  whole  refts  : upon  this  bafis  are 
placed  four  layers  of  timbers,  i,  h,  /,  m,  which  are  laid  one 
upon  another,  and  the  timbers  of  each  layer  are  laid  crofs- 
ways  over  the  others.  Each  layer  confifts  of  feveral  pieces 
laid  fide  by  fide,  and  they  are  llightly  treenailed  together, 
to  form  a platform.  Each  platform  is  rather  lefs  than  that 
upon  which  it  refts,  fo  as  to  form  a piUar  of  folid  timber  ; 
on  the  top  of  which  the  hirll -frame  g h is  placed,  and 
firmly  held  down  by  the  four  bolts,  which  defeend  through 
all  the  platforms,  and  have  feciire  faftenings  in  the  folid 
mafonry  beneath. 

The  Hop  n is  fupported  by  a fimilar  pillar,  but  fmaller, 
and  compofed  of  three  layers  : the  upper  piece  n,  which  is 
feen  croffways  in  Jg.  2,  is  about  three  feet  long,  and  the 
under  fide  is  hollowed,  fo  that  the  piece  bears  only  upon 
tlie  two  ends,  leaving  a vacancy  beneatli  it,  which  occafions 
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It  to  beiul  or  fpriiig  every  time  the  tail  d of  the  hammer 
llrikes  upon  it,  and  this  aids  the  recoiling  action  very 
much. 

The  axis  on  which  the  hammer  moves  is  formed  by  a 
ring  of  call -iron,  through  which  the  helve  of  the  hammer 
is  put,  and  held  fait  by  wedging  round  it.  The  ring  has 
a projedling  trunnion  on  each  fide,  ending  in  an  obtufe 
conical  point,  which'  is  received  in  a focket  firmly  fixed  in 
the  hirft-frame  gh  hy  fcrews  and  wedges,  one  of  which  is 
feen  at  r.  Thefe  two  fockets  are  thus  caipable  of  adjuft- 
ment,  fo  as  to  make  the  hammer  face  fall  flat  upon  the 
anvil.  The  three  wheels  K,  I,  H,  are  of  different  fizes  and 
numbers  of  cogs  to  produce  that  velocity  in  each  hammer 
which  is  bell  adapted  for  the  work  it  is  to  perform  : thus, 
the  wheel  K for  the  great  hammer  has  eight  cogs,  and  there- 
fore produces  eight  blows  of  the  hammer  for  each  revolu- 
tion of  the  fly-wheel ; the  wheel  I for  the  middle  hammer 
has  twelve  cogs ; and  the  wheel  H for  the  fmall  hammer 
fixteen  ; the  latter  will  therefore  make  two  flrokes  for  every 
one  of  the  great  hammer.  In  fixing  the  three  wheels  upon 
the  great  fhaft  G H,  care  is  taken  that  they  fhall  produce 
the  blows  of  the  different  hammers  in  a regular  fucceflion, 
and  equalize  as  much  as  pofllble  the  force  which  the  tvater- 
wheel  mull  exert.  The  wheels  are  fixed  upon  the  fhaft 
by  means  of  a wedging  of  hard  wood,  driven  in  all  round ; 
the  wood,  being  capable  of  yielding  a little  to  the  ihocks 
occafioned  by  the  cogs  meeting  the  tails  of  the  hammers, 
renders  the  concuffions  lefs  violent. 

The  following  are  the  principal  dimenfions  : 

The  head  of  the  great  hammer,  P,  weighs  3-1  cwt.,  and  it 
is  intended  to  make  150  blows  minute;  it  is  lifted  17 
inches  from  the  anvil  at  every  blow. 

The  middle  hammer,  M,  is  2 cwt.,  and  makes  225  blows 
per  minute:  it  is  lifted  14  inches  each  time. 

The  fmall  hammer,  N,  weighs  ijcwt.,  and  makes  300 
blows minute:  it  is  lifted  only  12  inches. 

To  produce  thefe  velocities,  the  great  axis  G mull  make 
i8|r  turns minute  ; and  the  cog-wheels  E and  D,  being 
in  the  proportion  of  one  to  three,  the  water-wheel  mull 
make  6^  revolutions  per  minute  ; the  water-wheel  being 
18  feet  diameter,  its  circumference  will  be  18  3.1416  — 

56.54,  or  56^  feet : this  multiplied  by  6.25  is  about  353  feet 
motion  per  minute,  or  divided  by  60  = 5.9  feet  motion  per 
fecond  for  the  circumference  of  the  water-wheel. 

The  tilt-mills  employed  in  the  manufacture  of  fleel,  do 
not  have  the  great  hammer  P,  but  the  largefl  they  ufe  is 
about  the  fize  of  that  at  M,  and  is  adapted  for  welding 
faggots  of  Heel  to  make  fliear  fteel : the  other  two  hammers 
are  about  the  fize  of  N,  and  are  made  to  work  much 
quicker,  wz.  from  350  to  400  blows  minute.  This  is 
very  eafily  accomplifhed  by  making  the  wheels  E and  F as 
I to  4,  inftead  of  i to  3,  as  Ihewn  in  the  drawing. 

TILTH,  in  Jlgficulture,  a term  uied  to  fignify  the  con- 
dition of  the  earth  or  foil  after  the  land  has  been  ploughed 
and  broken  down  by  the  harrow  or  other  tool  of  the  fame 
kind  ; or  the  ftate  and  circumllances  of  the  ground  in  regard 
to  tillage,  or  heart,  as  relating  to  manure.  Thus  we  have  a 
good  and  bad  tilth,  as  well  as  land  in  and  out  of  tilth,  in 
works  on  agriculture. 

TILTIL,  in  Geography.,  a town  of  Chili ; 30  miles  S.E. 
of  Valparayfo. 

TILTING  of  Steel,  the  procefs  by  which  bliflered  Heel, 
or  ftccl  in  the  raw  ftate,  is  rendered  duClile  and  fit  for  the 
purpofes  of  various  manufactures.  Tilting  confifts  in  ham- 
mering or  forging  the  fteel  by  a large  hammer  called  a tilt. 
See  ’Yl'LT-Hammer. 

Steel  is  formed  by  two  proceflfes  : one  in  which  it  is 
made  at  once  from  pig  or  crude  iron  in  the  finery,  nearly  in 
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the  fame  manner  as  making  bar-iron  : this  is  called  natural 
fteel.  In  the  fecond  procefs,  maJleable  iron,  in  bars,  is  im- 
bedded in  charcoal  or  other  carbonaceous  matter,  and  ex- 
pofed  to  u confiderable  heat,  till  the  carbon  is  thought  to 
have  penetrated  fufficiently  into  the  iron  to  have  changed  it 
into  fteel.  This  is  called  converting  the  iron  by  cement- 
ation with  charcoal ; and  the  furnace  in  which  the  operation 
is  performed  is  called  a converting  furnace. 

The  objeft  of  this  procefs  of  cementation,  is  to  impreg- 
nate the  iron  with  a certain  quantity  of  carbon,  to  be  derived 
from  the  charcoal  : like  many  other  Ample  operations,  it 
requires  great  care  and  nicety  to  perform  it  properly,  when 
put  in  pradlice  on  a large  fcale.  The  iron  mull  be  expofed 
to  the  adlion  of  an  intenfe  heat  in  contaft  with  carbon  (but 
defended  from  the  accefs  of  oxygen),  until  the  iron  imbibes 
a portion  of  carbon  and  becomes  fteeL 

The  quantity  of  carbon  whicli  mull  be  combined  with 
iron  to  produce  fteel,  admits  of  confiderable  latitude,  and 
the  qualities  of  the  fteel  vary  in  the  fame  proportion  ; with 
too  little  carbon,  fteel  will  be  foft  ; and  not  fufficiently  hard 
when  it  has  been  fuddenly  cooled  by  plunging  in  water.  It 
has  a rough  and  fomewhat  fibrous  fradlure,  and  in  general 
may  be  faid  to  poffefs  many  of  the  qualities  of  malleable 
iron.  On  the  other  hand,  in  proportion  as  the  quantity  of 
carbon  is  diminilhed,  an  over-cemented  fteel,  containing  an 
excefs  of  carbon,  is  brittle,  eafily  fufible,  exceffively  hard 
after  being  fuddenly  cooled,  and  is  liable  to  crack  on  the 
fudden  change  of  temperature  from  hot  to  cold.  All  thefe 
properties  are  an  approach  to  crude  iron. 

The  received  opinion  refpefling  fteel  and  the  bell  caft- 
iron  is,  that  they  have  the  fame  conftituent  parts,  but  in  dif- 
ferent proportions  ; the  former  containing  a fmaller  propor- 
tion of  carbon  than  the  latter.  All  the  crude  or  call -iron  of 
commerce  contains  oxygen  in  greater  or  lefs  proportion,  but 
the  bell  fteel  is  fuppofed  to  be  nearly  free  from  this.  Mr. 
David  Mufliet,  whofe  great  pradlical  and  theoretical  know- 
ledge entitles  his  opinion  to  the  greateft  refpedl,  fuppofes 
that  the  carbon  contained  in  call -iron  and  in  fteel,  exifts  in 
very  diff'erent  Hates;  and  that  Heel  is  a combination  of  iron 
with  pure  carbon,  fimilar  to  the  diamond,  but  that  crude 
iron,  is  iron  containing  the  oxyd  of  carbon,  which  is  char- 
coal. This  opinion  he  founded  upon  the  refult  of  a very 
numerous  feries  of  experiments,  many  of  which  he  com- 
municated to  the  Philofophical  Magazine,  vol.  xiii.  He 
found  that  a piece  of  Swedifh  bar-iron,  weighing  885 
grains,  introduced  into  a Stourbridge  clay  crucible,  and  half 
its  weight  (442  grains)  of  charcoal  well  prepared  ; a clay 
cover,  fitting  exatlly,  being  placed  on,  and  the  whole  ex- 
pofed to  a moderate  heat  for  half  an  hour ; that  the  refult  was, 
a perfedl  button  of  fuper-carbonated  crude  iron,  weighing 
928  grains,  which  therefore  had  gained  ^'otb  on  its  original 
weight ; while  the  charcoal,  which  remained  in  the  crucible 
in  an  intenfely  black  ftate,  weighed  290  grains,  having  loft 
34.4  per  cent,  of  its  original  weight. 

In  a fecond  experiment,  made  in  a fimilar  manner,  but  with 


only  a quarter  of  the  charcoal,  theiron  gained of  its  ori- 

ginal weight,  and  the  lofs  in  charcoal  was  45  per  cent.  : the 
metal  was  richly  carbonated.  When  one-fixth  of  charcoal  was 
ufed,  the  iron  produced,  refembled  the  produce  of  No.  1.  and 
2-  of  the  crude  iron  of  commerce  ; its  weight  was  increafed 


^ ; and  57  per  cent,  of  the  charcoal  difappeared  in  the 

procefs. 

With  one-eighth  of  charcoal,  the  iron  gained  — - — of  its 

, 

original 
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original  weight ; and  the  weight  of  the  charcoal  which  difap- 
peared  was  6'j-f^  psr  cent.  The  metallic  button  was  very 
highly  carbonated,  and  apparently  formed  an  entire  mafs  of 
carburet. 

One-ninth  of  charcoal  produced  a fuper-carbonated  but- 
ton of  crude  iron,  rather  inferior  to  the  preceding  in  point 
of  carbonization  : its  furface  was  fmooth,  and  of  a dull 
lead-colour,  entirely  free  from  the  ufual  fnining  fpecks  of 
carburet,  which  very  rich  crude  iron  contains  upon  its  fur- 
face.  It  had  gained  equal  to  iVth  in  weight  by  the  fufion  ; 
and  the  lofs  in  charcoal  was  8o  per  cent. 

When  treated  in  the  fame  manner  with  T%th  of  its  weight 
of  charcoal,  the  iron  gained  weight  equal  to  parts  : and 
83.5  per  cent,  of  the  charco,al  difappeared  in  the  procefs. 
The  metallic  button  poffefied  an  uniformly  fmooth  furface, 
partially  covered  with  carburet. 

One-fifteenth  part  of  charcoal,  expofed  with  the  iron  to  a 
heat  fufficient  to  melt  it,  was  all  loft  ; the  metal  gained  -^io^th 
in  weight,  which  was  exaftly  half  the  weight  of  charcoal  loft. 
The  furface  of  the  button  was  not  carbonated,  as  the  fore- 
going experiments ; the  colour  was  blueifh -black,  fmooth  in 
the  centre,  but  a little  oxydated  towards  the  edges.  The 
frafture  was  that  of  clofe  dark -grey  crude  iron ; the  cryftals 
much  clofer  and  more  minute  than  in  the  preceding  experi- 
ments. Its  quality  was  fuch  as  manufafturers  term  No.  2. 
grey  melting  pig-iron. 

When  only  YTjth  part  of  charcoal  was  employed,  none  of 
which  remained  after  the  fufion,  the  iron  gained  parts  in 
weight ; a fmall  portion  of  amber-coloured  glafs  was  found 
round  the  edges  of  the  button.  The  frafture  of  the  metal 
was  fmooth  filvery-white,  occafionally  ftudded  with  car- 
bonaceous fpecks  in  form  of  fmall  grains : it  exadfly  re- 
fembled  mottled  pig-iron. 

With  .j^th  part  of  charcoal,  the  metal  gained  ^ parts  in 
weight,  the  whole  of  the  charcoal  difappearing.  The  upper 
furface  of  the  button  was  fmooth,  but  the  under  confider- 
ably  pitted.  The  concaves  were  chequered  with  the  rude 
cryftallization  peculiar  to  caft-iron.  Its  frafture  was  bright 
filvery-white,  deftitute  of  grain,  and  exhibiting  a very  perfect 
ftreaky  cryftallization  flightly  radiated : its  refemblance 
was  ftrikingly  fimilar  to  that  of  highly-blown  crude  iron, 
prepared  in  the  finery  for  making  malleable  iron. 

A piece  of  Swedifh  iron  was  placed  in  ^‘gth  its  weight 
of  charcoal : the  fufion  of  the  mixture  produced  a metallic 
button  weighing  parts  more  than  the  iron  employed, 
which  increafe  is  not  quite  a quarter  of  the  lofs  in  charcoal, 
which  wholly  difappeared  in  the  experiment.  The  upper 
furface  of  the  button  was  fmooth  without  configuration, 
but  the  under  furface  was  uneven,  and  covered  with  minute 
but  perfeft  cryftallization  ; its  frafture  was  blueilh  filvery- 
white,  compofed  of  flat  dazzling  cryftals,  proceeding  in  lines 
from  a centre  to  the  edges  of  the  button.  Here  it  was 
evident,  that  from  the  fmall  proportion  of  carbon  combined 
with  the  iron,  it  was  found  to  affume  the  earlieft  ftage  of 
granulation  approaching  to  the  Irate  of  fteel.  The  brilliant 
concretions  obfervable  in  the  furface  of  the  button  were  too 
■.-diftinft  and  fiat  for  fteel  capable  of  bearing  the  hammer. 

When  the  proportion  of  the  charcoal  was  reduced  to 
■ gth  of  the  iron,  its  confequent  increafe  was  but  -j-ijath 
part.  The  upper  furface  of  the  button  was  fmooth,  with 
a faint  imprefiibn  of  a chequered  cryftallization  : the  under 
< urface  poffeffed  feme  large  pits  fimilarly  though  more  per- 
feftly  cryftallized  ; the  fradlure  was  one  fhade  of  blue 
beyond  the  laft  experiment.  A regular  granulated  furface, 
cornpofed  of  flat  oblong  cryftals,  was  obfervable,  ftill  too 
:,:adiftin<Pc  and  too  much  on  edge  for  workable  fteel. 

With  only  .5'pth  of  the  v/eight  of  charcoal,  the  button 
W4S  deficient  part  of  its  aveight  originally  ufed,  yet 


the  whole  of  the  charcoal  was  loft.  The  furfaces  of  this 
button  were  uniformly  fmooth  ; the  frafture  denfe,  and 
difplaying  a grain  peculiar  to  highly  faturated  bliftered 
fteel.  When  put  under  the  hammer  with  a low  red  heat,  it 
withftood  a few  blows,  but  afterwards  parted. 


Charcoal  : the  metallic  button  weighed lefs  than 

the  iron  employed.  Its  furface  was  wavy  and  cryftallized  : 
the  under  furface  was  rough,  and  contained  one  large  pit  ae- 
curately  cryftaliized  ; the  frafture  was  regularly  granulated, 
fmall  but  dillinft,  and  of  a light  blueifli  colour.  The  cryftals, 
though  diftinft,  were  not  fo  prominent  as  thofe  of  eafy  draw- 
ing caft -fteel ; it  however  hammered  with  the  ufual  degree  of 
caution  neceffary  in  the  working  of  caft -fteel.  The  bar  of 
fteel  formed  from  the  button  was  very  proper  for  file-making, 
and  other  purpofes  requiring  highly  converted  fteel. 

The  proportion  was  reduced  to  -r-iirth  part  the  weight 


of  iron  : the  produce  was — lefs  than  the  original  weight 
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of  iron.  The  furface  of  the  button  was  fmooth,  without 
cryftals  : the  under  furface  rough,  and  poflefled  of  one 
large  pit  in  the  centre,  faintly  marked  with  the  ufual  cryf- 
talline  appearance.  The  frafture  prefented  regular  light- 
blue  grains,  diftindf  and  more  prominent  than  in  the  laft  ex- 
periment. One  half  of  this  button  was  drawn  into  a neat 
fquare  bar,  and  proved  excellent  fteel.  One  end  of  it,  being 
loofe  and  dialed,  welded  tolerably  well,  and  hardened  after- 
wards with  a low  heat.  From  its  quality,  it  feemed  adapted 
for  manufacturing  penknives,  razors,  &c.  poflefling  neither 
the  extremes  of  hardnefs  nor  foftnefs. 

Mr.  Mufliet  continued  this  feries  of  experiments  till  the 
proportion  of  charcoal  became  fo  fmall  as  ^^lyth  part ; and 
he  gives  the  following  conclufions,  deduced  from  the  refults. 


Iron  femi-fteelified  is  made  with  charcoal 
Soft  caft -fteel,  capable  of  welding,  with 
Caft-fteel  for  common  purpofes,  with 
Caft-fteel  requiring  more  hardnefs,  with 
Steel  capable  of  ftanding  a few  blows  but  quite  1 
unfit  for  drawing,  - ' * i 

The  firft  approach  to  a fteely  granulated! 

frafture,  is  from  - - - J 

White  caft-iron  . . . . - 

Mottled  crude  iron  . . . - 

Cai'bonated  crude  iron  . . _ 

Super-carbonated  crude  iron 
when  any  greater  quantity  is  combined  with  it. 


Parts  by 
Weight. 


> to  iV 


In  the  above  experiments  it  will  be  feen,  that  when  more 
than  .^j-gth  part  of  charcoal  is  employed,  the  weight  of  the 
produce  is  increafed  ; but  when  lefs  than  Vstk  P^rt  is  ufed, 
a lofs  is  experienced  proportioned  to  the  diminution  of  the 
carbon.  The  increafe  of  weight  in  the  iron  is  by  no  means 
equal  to  the  lofs  in  the  charcoal,  never  exceeding  the  half 
thereof;  but  this  is  accounted  for  in  other  experiments  made 
by  Mr.  Mufiiet,  where  charcoal  was  found  to  be  tranfmitted 
through  clofe  crucibles  in  a high  degree  of  heat. 

The  French  chemifts  made  a direft  experiment  to  prove 
that  the  diamond  is  really  carbon  in  a cryftallized  ftate.  By 
inclofing  a fmall  diamond  in  a piece  of  malleable  iron,  and 
melting  this  in  a clofe  crucible,  it  was  found  to  be  con- 
verted into  fteel,  and  the  diamond  had  difappeared. 

The  manufaAure  of  natural Jleel  is  carried  on  in  Germany , 
and  Swedenborgius  gives  us  the  following  account  of  the 

method  ufed  in  Dalecarlia  for  making  fteel  from  caft-iron. 

^ 
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The  ore  from  which  the  crude  iron  to  be  converted  into  fteel 
is  obtained,  is  of  a good  kind  ; it  is  black,  friable,  and  com- 
pofed  of  many  fmdl  grains : it  produces  very  tough  iron. 
The  converfion  into  fteel  is  made  upon  a forge-hearth, 
fomething  fmaller  than  that  commonly  ufed  for  converting 
caft-iron  into  malleable  iron  : the  fides  and  bottom  are  made 
of  caft-iron  ; the  tuire  is  placed  with  very  little  inclination 
on  -one  of  the  fide-plates  ; the  breadth  of  the  fire-place  is 
fourteen  inches,  its  length  is  greater  ; the  lower  part  of  the 
tuire  is  fix  inches  and  a half  above  the  bottom  : in  the  inte- 
rior part  of  the  fire-place,  there  is  an  oblong  opening  for 
the  flowing  of  the  fuperfluous  fcoria. 

The  workmen  firft  put  fcoria  on  the  bottom,  then  char- 
coal and  powder  of  charcoal,  and  upon  thefe  the  caft-iron, 
run  or  cut  into  fmall  pieces.  They  cover  the  iron  with  more 
charcoal,  and  excite  the  fire.  When  the  pieces  of  iron  are  of 
a red  white,  and  before  they  begin  to  melt,  they  ftop  the 
bellows,  and  carry  the  mafs  unLr  a large  hammer,  where 
they  break  it  into  pieces,  of  three  or  four  pounds  each: 
the  pieces  ai'e  again  brought  to  the  hearth,  and  laid  within 
reach  of  the  workman,  who  plunges  fome  of  them  into  the 
fire  and  covers  them  with  coal.  The  bellows  are  made  to 
blow  flowly  till  the  iron  is  liquefied,  when  the  fire  is  increafed; 
and  when  the  fufion  has  been  long  enough  continued,  the 
fcoria  is  allowed  to  flow  out,  and  at  that  time  the  iron 
I hardens.  The  workman  adds  more  of  the  piece  of  crude 
iron,  which  he  treats  in  the  fame  manner,  and  fo  on  a third 
i and  fourth  time,  till  he  obtains  a mafs  of  fteel  of  about  a 
I hundred  pounds,  which  is  generally  done  in  about  four 
t hours.  This  mafs  is  carried  to  the  hammer,  where  it  is 
! forged  and  cut  into  four  pieces,  which  are  further  beat  into 
j fquare  bars  four  or  five  feet  long.  When  the  fteel  is  thus 
forged.  It  is  thrown  into  water,  that  it  may  be  eafily  broken, 
li  for  it  is  yet  crude  and  coarfe-grained.  The  fteel  is  then 
‘ broken  in  pieces,  and  carried  to  another  hearth,  fimilar 
to  the  former.  Theff  pieces  are  laid  regularly  in  the 
fire-place,  firft  two  parallel,  upon  which  feven  or  eight 
ji  others  ai'e  placed  acrofs  ; then  a third  I'ow  acrofs  the  fe- 
cond  in  fuch  a manner,  that  there  is  a fpace  left  between 
thole  of  the  fame  row  : the  whole  is  then  covered  with 
[ charcoal,  and  the  fire  is  excited.  In  about  half  or 
j;  three  quarters  of  an  hour  the  pieces  are  made  hot  enough, 

' and  are  then  taken  from  the  fire  one  by  one,  to  the 
hammer,  to  be  forged  into  little  bars  from  half  a foot  to 
two  feet  long,  and  while  hot,  are  thrown  into  water  to 
be  hardened.  Of  thefe  pieces,  fixteen  or  twenty  are  put 
together,  fo  as  to  make  a bundle,  which  is  heated  and 
welded, . and  afterwards  forged  into  bars  four  inches 
thick,  which  are  then  broken  into  pieces  of  convenient 
length  for  ufe. 

Converting  of  Steel  by  Cementation  nvith  Charcoal The 

quality  of  fteel  is  intimately  conne6fed  with  that  of  the  iron 
from  which  it  is  converted,  and  the  iron  made  in  Sweden  is 
efteemed  the  belt  for  the  purpofes  of  cementation.  This 
i procefs  is  almoft  wholly  in  the  hands  of  the  Englifh,  who 
I pay  a higher  price  for  the  iron,  and  by  that  means  fecure 
i nearly  all  the  iron  of  Roflagia,  which  is  the  belt  iron  of 
^ Sweden. 

* The  belt  marks  of  Swedifli  iron  are  : that  called  the  hoop 
L,  v,rhich  is  denoted  by  a circle,  with  an  L in  the  centre  ; 


thus, 


: the  G L ; thus. 


: the  double  bullets ; 


thus,  iron  of  thefe  three  marks  bears  nearly  the 

fame  price,  which  is  fometimes  as  high  as  40/.  per  ton. 
There  are  alfo  the  Swediflt  marks ; as  P L,  E ) • hoop 


and  the  gridiron, 


which  are  worth  a 


few  pounds  per  ton  lefs  than  the  former  ; vrz.  from  34/.  to  j 

38/.,  when  the  beft  marks  are  40/.  |i 

The  Ruffian  marks  are,  firft,  that  called  the  C C N D : the  I,, 

mark  is  fix  Ruffian  letters,  C H E H P B,  worth  about 
37/.  per  ton,  when  the  others  ai-e  at  40/.:  and  the  P S I,  | 

which  is  marked  by  the  Ruffian  letters  P S I,  is  fo  inferior,  !•' 

as  to  fell  for  only  26/.  or  27/.  j 

It  is  to  be  lamented  that,  in  the  prefent  ftate  of  our  ( 

iron  manufafliure,  we  are  unable  to  produce  malleable  : 

iron  which  is  equally  fit  for  converting  into  fteel  with  ^ 

the  Ruffian  and  Swedifli  iron.  The  general  opinion  upon  i 

this  deficiency  is,  that  it  arifes  from  fome  fuperiority  f 

in  the.  foreign  ores  of  iron,  but  more  immediately  from  J 

the  circumftance  of  their  ufing  charcoal  of  wood  inftead 

of  the  coke  of  pit-coal  in  fmelting  or  reviving'  them  ; ! 

and  fome  of  our  manufa6furers  do  not  hefitate  to  aflert,  j 

that  they  can  make  iron  with  charcoal  equal  to  the  foreign  ■ 

in  quality  ; but  that  in  refpeft  to  price,  the  circumftances  I' 

of  this  country  will  not  allow  them  to  cope  with  thofe  | 

countries,  where  the  deftruftion  of  wood  is  in  fome  mea-  ; 

fure  confidered  as  beneficial,  by  clearing  the  land  for  the  | 

operations  of  hulbandry.  i; 

The  Swedifli  and  Ruffian  iron  is  imported  into  this  f, 

country  by  iron  merchants  in  immenfe  quantities  to-  ; 

gether,  this  trade  being  in  the  hands  of  a few  in-  | 

dividuals : by  them  it  is  retailed  in  fmaller  portions  to 

the  converters,  whofe  furnaces  are  chiefly  about  Sheffield  ; 

and  at  Newcaftle,  who,  after  cementation,  difpofe  of  the 

greater  part  of  it  to  the  manufafturers  of  fteel  goods  in 

the  ftate  of  bliftered  bars.  Its  value  is  eftimated  by  the 

Swedifli  or  Ruffian  marks  of  iron,  which  ftill  remain  upon 

the  bars.  The  manufafturers  fend  their  bars  to  the  tilt- 

mills,  where  they  are  made  into  common  fteel  and  fhear  or 

German  fteel,  or  they  melt  it  to  form  call -fteel. 

The  converfion  of  iron  into  fteel  is  performed  in  a fur- 
nace, hence  called  a converting  furnace.  The  external  build- 
ing is  a large  and  tall  cone,  fimilar  to  a glafs-houfe,  within 
which,  one  or  two  large  crucibles,  called  pots,  are  placed, 
and  furrounded  by  flues  in  a manner  beft  calculated  to  com- 
municate a conftant  and  regular  heat  to  every  part  of  them.  ^ 

In  thefe  pots  the  iron  bars  are  placed,  being  ftratified  in 
pulverized  charcoal,  and  the  pots  are  covered  over  with 
fand  to  exclude  the  external  air. 

A more  pel-fedl  idea  of  the  converting  furnace  will  be 
had  by  referring  to  Plate  VII.  of  Iron  Manufadure,  which  : 

contains  a horizontal  plan  and  two  vertical  feftions  of  one  of 
the  furnaces  ufed  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Sheffield,  with  two 
pots  for  containing  the  iron.  In  all  the  figures,  the  fame 
letters  of  reference  denote  the  fame  parts.  C C is  the  exter- 
nal cone,  built  of  brick  or  ftone  work  ; its  diameter  at  the 
bafe  varies  in  different  furnaces,  according  to  the  fize  of  the 
pots  it  contains  : its  extreme  height  from  the  ground  to  its 
vertex  fliould  not  be  lefs  than  forty  or  fifty  feet  to  caufe  a 
proper  draught.  To  create  a fufficient  heat  for  the  procefs, 
the  top  of  the  cone  ufually  terminates  with  a cylindrie 
chimney  of  fome  feet  in  height.  The  conical  form  of  the 
external  building  is  by  no  means  eflential ; any  form  will 
operate  in  the  fame  manner,  if  it  is  of  a proper  height : fome 
are  in  pradfice  built  nearly  in  the  fliape  of  the  fmall  end  of 
an  egg,  with  a round  chimney  upon  the  top.  The  lower 
part  of  the  cone  is  built  fquare  or  odfangular,  as  is  the  plan 
of  fig.  3.  The  fides  are  carried  up  until  they  meet  the 
cone,  giving  the  furnace  the  appearance  of  a cone  cut  to  a 
fquare  or  oftangular  prifrn  at  its  bafe,  and  exhibiting  the 
parabola  where  every  fide  interfedls  the  cone. 

The  conical  building  contains  within  it  a fmaller  furnace, 

called 
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called  the  vault,  built  of  fire-brick  or  Hone,  which  will  with- 
ftand  the  aftion  of  a moft  intenfe  heat,  without  cracking  or 
vitrification.  D D in  the  fecftion  is  the  dome  of  the  vault, 
and  E E its  upright  fides,  the  fpace  between  which,  and  the 
wall  of  the  external  building,  is  filled  up  with  rubbifli  and 
fand.  The  vault,  as  is  fhewn  in  the  plan,  is  always  four-fided, 
that  it  may  contain  the  pots  which  receive  the  iron  bars  to  be 
converted.  A B reprefent  the  two  pots,  built  of  fire -Hone, 
each  ten  feet  long,  three  feet  deep,  and  two  feet  nine  inches 
wide ; the  fpace  between  them  is  twelve  inches  wide ; and 
direftly  beneath  it  is  the  fire-grate.  The  pots  are  fupported 
by  a number  of  detached  courfes  of  fire-brick,  as  fliewn  at 
ee  [Jig.  I.)  which  leave  fpaces  between  them,  called  flues,  to 
conduit  the  flame  under  the  pots : in  the  fame'  manner,  the 
fides  of  the  pots  are  fupported  from  the  vertical  walls  of  the 
vault,  and  from  each  other,  by  a few  detached  Hones, 
(/» J^S'  placed  fo  that  they  may  intercept  as  little  as 
poflible  of  the  heat  from  the  contents  of  the  pots.  The  adja- 
cent fides  of  the  pots  are  fupported  from  one  another  by  fmall 
piers  of  Hone-work,  which  are  alfo  perforated,  as  fhewn  at 
d {jig.  2.)  to  give  paflage  to  the  flame.  The  bottoms  of  the 
pots  are  built  of  a double  courfe  of  brick-work,  about  fix 
inches  thick ; the  fides  neareH  together  are  built  of  a fingle 
courfe  of  Hone,  about  five  inches  in  thicknefs ; and  the  other 
parts  of  the  pots  are  fingle  courfes  about  three  inches,  the 
lides  not  requiring  fo  much  Hrength,  becaufe  they  have  lefs 
heat  and  preffure  to  refiH. 

The  vault  has  ten  flues  or  fhort  chimneys,  F F,  rifing  from 
it ; two  on  each  fide,  to  carry  off  the  fmoke  into  the  great 
cone,  fhewn  in  the  plan  3,  communicating  with  each  fide, 
and  two  at  each  end. 

In  the  front  of  the  furnace,  at  H,  an  aperture  is  made 
through  the  external  building,  and  another  correfponding  in 
the  wall  of  the  vault : thefe  openings  form  the  door,  at 
which  a man  enters  the  vault  to  put  in  or  take  out  the  iron  ; 
but  when  the  furnace  is  lighted,  thefe  doors  are  clofed  by 
fire-bricks  luted  with  fire-clay.  Each  pot  has  alfo  fmall  open- 
ings in  its  end,  through  which  the  ends  of  two  or  three  of 
the  bars  are  left  proje&ng  in  fuch  a manner,  that  by  only 
removing  one  loofe  brick  from  the  external  burilding,  the 
bars  can  be  drawn  out  without  diHurbing  the  procefs,  to 
examine  the  progrefs  of  the  converfion  from  time  to  time : 
thefe  are  called  the  tap-holes ; they  fhould  be  placed  in  the 
centre  of  the  pots,  that  a fair  and  equable  judgment  may 
be  formed  from  their  refult  of  the  reH  of  its  contents. 

ah,  in  the  elevation,  is  the  fire-grate,  formed  of  bars  laid 
over  the  afh-pit  I,  which  muH  have  a free  communication 
with  the  open  air,  that  it  may  convey  a current  of  frelh  air 
to  fupply  the  combuHion.  The  alh-pit  (hould  alfo  have  Heps 
down  to  it,  that  the  attendant  to  the  furnace  may  get  down 
to  examine  by  the  light,  whether  the  fire  upon  the  whole 
length  of  the  grate  is  equally  fierce ; and  if  any  part  appear 
dull,  he  iifes  a long  iron  hook  to  thruH  up  between  the  bars 
and  open  a palfage  for  the  air,  The  fire-place  is  open  at  both 
ends,  and  has  no  doors.  The  fire-grate  is  laid  nearly  on  a level 
with  the  floor  of  the  warehoufe,  before  the  furnace,  and  the 
fireman  always  keeps  a heap  of  coals  piled  up  before  the 
apertures  at  its  ends,  fo  as  to  clofe  the  opening.  This  forms 
a very  fimple  and  efledlive  door ; and  when  the  furnace  I'e- 
quires  a frelh  fupply  of  fuel,  a portion  of  the  heap  of  coals 
is  Ihoved  in  by  a fort  of  hoe,  and  the  heap  renewed,  to  flop 
any  air  frorm  entering  into  the  furnaee,  except  that  which  has 
paffed  upwards  through  the  ignited  fuel,  and  by  that  means 
contributed  to  the  combuHion. 

The  fire-Hones  that  compofe  all  thofe  parts  of  the  fur- 
pace  which  are  expofed  to  the  aftion  of  the  heat,  are  firH 
hewn  nearly  to  fize,  and  finilhed  by  grinding  two  furfaces 
together,  fo  that  they  make  very  perfedt  and  clofe  joints  x 


when  laid  together,  they  are  cemented  with  well-tempered 
fire-clay,  mixed  up  very  thin  with  water.  The  fire-clay  which 
anfwers  beH  for  this  purpofe,  is  that  brought  from  Stour- 
bridge, in  Staffordlhire,  and  is  the  fame  of  which  the  cele- 
brated Stourbridge  crucibles  are  compofed  ; but  very  good 
fire-clay  for  the  purpofe  is  procured  from  Birkin-lane,  near 
Chellerfield.  When  the  furnace  has  been  once  burnt,  this 
clay  becomes  equally  hard  with  the  Hone,  and  is  lefs  liable  to 
fly  or  vitrify  in  an  intenfe  heat,  than  any  other  known  cement. 

The  procefs  of  charging  the  furnace  with  iron  for  con- 
verfion is  conduced  as  follows.  The  bars  of  iron  are  firlh 
cut  to  the  length  of  the  pot';  and  for  this  purpofe  an  anvil  is 
placed  at  fuch  a diHance  from  the  wall  of  the  building,  that 
the  diHance  from  the  edge  of  a cold  chiflel  wedged  into  the 
eye  of  the  anvil,  to  the  wall,  will  be  juH  the  length  of  the 
pots.  One  workman  places  the  end  of  a bar  againH  the  wall, 
and  lays  the  other  end  acrofs  the  edge  of  the  chiflel,  whillt 
another  with  a fledge-hammer  Hrikes  upon  the  bar  till  it  is 
cut  half  through;  then  it  is  turned  the  other  fide  upwards, 
and  the  end  cut  completely  off.  By  this  gauge  the  bars  are 
all  cut  to  one  length,  and  a man  enters  through  the  door  in 
the  vault,  to  difpofe  of  them  in  the  pots : he  is  provided  witii 
a balket  of  fine  pulverized  charcoal,  a fieve,  and  a Ihovel.  An 
iron  plate  is  put  into  the  furnace,  and  lays-  over  the  fpace 
between  the  two  pots  to  form  the  floor,  upon  which  the  man 
Hands  while  at  work.  He  commences  his  operations  by 
fifting  a layer  of  charcoal  over  the  bottom  of  the  pot,  about 
half  an  inch  thick,  and  he  is  careful  in  ufing  the  fieve  to  lay  the 
charcoal  of  an  even  thicknefs  in  every  part ; but  if  it  Ihould 
not  be  carefully  done,  he  levels  it  with  the  fhovel.  The  work- 
man on  the  outfide  now  introduces  the  bars  into  the  furnace 
through  a hole,  made  by  taking  out  a brick  in  the  wall,  jull 
over  the  end  of  one  of  the  pots,  and  the  workman  within 
depofits  them  upon  the  Hratum  of  charcoal  in  the  bottom  of 
the  pot,  arranging  them  parallel  to  each  other,  and  leaving  an 
interval  of  about  an  inch  between  each  bar.  When  the 
bottom  of  the  pot  is  in  this  manner  covered  with  iron  bars, 
charcoal  is  again  lifted  upon  them,  and  levelled  with  the 
fliovel,  to  fill  up  the  intermediate  fpaces  between  the  bars, 
and  to  cover  them  about  an  inch  thick  ; another  layer  of 
bars  is  then  introduced  into  the  furnace,  placed  upon  the 
charcoal,  and  in  its  turn  covered  over  with  a Hratum  of  char- 
coal ; and  in  this  manner  the  pot  is  filled  to  within  two  inches 
of  the  top.  A layer  of  the  fand  which  is  found  in  the 
bottom  of  grindflone  troughs,  is  then  fpread  three  or  four 
inches  thick  upon  the  whole,  to  cover  the  pots  up  clofe,  and 
prevent  the  accefs  of  the  common  air  and  flame.  In  placing 
, the  fuccefiive  layers  of  bars  in  the  pot,  it  is  proper  that  each 
fliould  be  laid  over  the  fpace  between  two  of  the  bars  in  tlie 
layer  beneath,  becaufe  each  bar  will  then  be  furrounded  by 
a greater  thicknefs  of  charcoal,  than  it  would  if  they  were 
laid  diredlly  over  each  other.  Two  or  three  of  the  bars 
fliould  be  left  fomewhat  longer  than  the  reH,  and  their  ends 
fliould  projedl  through  the  trial-holes  in  the  ends  of  the  potsi, 
and  fand  rammed  round  them  in  the  holes  to  keep  out  the  air. 

The  pots  being  both  filled  and  covered  up  with  the  fand 
and  rammed  down,  the  holes  for  introducing  the  bars  are 
clofed  by  a brick  or  fire-Hone,  and  luted  with  fire-clay.  The 
apertures  through  the  outer  wall  oppofite  the  ends  of  the 
trial-holes  are  alfo  Hopped  and  luted.  The  iron  plate  upon 
which  the  man  Hood  is  now  removed,  and  the  doors  in  the 
vault  clofed  up  by  bricks  fet  with  fire-clay ; next,  the  opening 
ii)  the  external  building  is  (hut  up,  and  the  furnace  is  charged 
ready  for  lighting. 

The  furnace  is  kindled  by  lighted  wood  placed  on  the 
fire-grate,  then  a few  coals  are  thrown  in,  and  when  well 
lighted,  the  quantity  is  increafed ; the  heat  thus  generated 
rarefies  the  air  contained  in  the  vault  and  in  the  great  cone ; 
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and  being  thus  rendered  of  lefs  fpecific  gravity  than  the  ex- 
ternal air,  it  rifes  up  in  the  cone,  and  a frelh  fupply  rufhes 
in  through  the  bars  of  the  grate,  to  reftore  the  equihbrium. 
By  going  through  the  fire,  this  air  parts  with  its  oxygen, 
and  excites  the  combuftion,  and  becoming  heated,  rifes  up 
the  chimney,  and  caufes  a very  ftrong  draught  of  air  to 
enter  the  fire. 

At  firft  kindling,  the  fuel  is  fupplied  in  fmall  quantities, 
that  the  heat  in  the  furnace  may  be  gradually  increafed,  and 
not  endanger  the  cracking  of  the  ftones : in  a fev/  hours  time 
the  quantity  of  fuel  is  increafed,  fo  as  to  produce  the  full 
heat,  which  is  to  be  maintained  as  equally  as  poffible  through- 
out the  whole  procefs.  The  fuel,  which  is  pit-coal,  is  intro- 
duced at  both  ends  of  the  grate,  through  fmall  arches  in  the 
wall,  which  are  in  a line  and  on  a level  with  the  fire-grate, 
a quantity  of  coals  being  always  left  before  the  end  of  the 
arch  to  flop  it  up,  and  prevent  any  air  getting  into  the 
furnace,  without  palling  through  the  grate.  Part  of  thefe 
coals  is  forced  into  the  furnace,  as  before  mentioned,  when 
it  requires  a fupply  of  fuel,  which  is  generally  at  intervals 
of  about  half  an  hour  each.  The  fireman  frequently  ex- 
amines the  appearance  of  the  under  fide  of  the  fire-grate, 
and  judges  from  it  the  flate  of  the  fire : he  improves  it  where 
necelTary,  as  before  defcribed,  by  thrufting  a hook  up 
between  the  bars  to  make  way  for  the  air. 

The  flame  arifing  from  the  ignited  fuel  upon  the  grate 
partly  proceeds  upwards  between  the  pots,  and  heats  them 
by  that  means  ; it  then  llrikes  the  roof  of  the  vault,  and  is 
reverberated  down  upon  the  pots,  and  efcapes  through  the 
fix  flues  or  chimnies  in  the  vault.  The  draught  alfo  draws 
the  flame  from  the  grate  under  the  pots,  and  round  the  out- 
fide  and  ends.  The  principal  objedl  in  this  llage  of  the  pro- 
cefs, is  to  maintain  the  fame  degree  of  heat  in  every  part  of 
the  pot,  that  every  bar  may  be  equally  converted  in  the  fame 
fpace  of  time.  The  roof  of  the  vault  niufl  be  built  of  very 
good  done  (none  being  better  than  from  Roches  quarry,  in 
Afhover),  to  withfland  the  great  heat  exerted  upon  it:  it 
is  cuflomary  to  build  them  very  thin,  and  cover  the  outfide 
with  a fmall  thicknefs  of  dry  fand  to  keep  them  tight,  in  cafe 
of  a done  cracking. 

In  this  way  the  fire  is  kept  up  in  as  equable  a manner 
as  poffible,  until  the  iron  is  fuppofed  to  have  imbibed  a 
fufficient  portion  of  carbon  from  the  charcoal  to  render  it 
fit  for  its  intended  purpofe  : in  this  circumdance,  the  manu- 
fafturer  regulates  his  judgment  by  his  experience  of  former 
procefles.  About  the  time  that  he  fuppofes  the  converfion 
to  be  fufficiently  advanced,  one  of  the  trial-bars  is  drawn  out 
from  the  pot,  and  by  comparing  the  fize  of  the  bliders  raifed 
upon  its  furface  with  another  bar  which  is  known  to  be  fuffi- 
ciently carbonated,  an  idea  is  formed  of  the  date  of  the  furnace, 
and  accordingly  the  fire  is,  at  the  proper  time,  difcontinued, 
and  the  furnace  is  fuffered  to  cool.  Some  manufadlurers  pro- 
ceed to  make  experiment  of  the  trial-bar  by  hardening  and 
tempering  it,  fo  as  to  prove  to  a certainty  the  degree  of  its 
converfion,  the  bliders  being  found  in  fome  degree  fallacious  ; 
for  their  fize  depends  as  much  upon  the  degree  of  heat  to 
which  the  bar  has  been  expofed,  as  upon  its  carbonization, 
and  ffiew  the  rapidity  with  which  the  converfion  has  been  car- 
ried on,  rather  than  its  aftual  date. 

The  time  which  the  iron  is  required  to  be  in  the  procefs 
of  cementation  depends  upon  a variety  of  concurring  cir- 
cumdances.  i.  The  degreeof  carbonization  requiredto  form 
a deel  of  the  proper  quality  ; this  varies  with  the  life  the  deel 
is  to  be  applied  to.  2.  The  heat  it  is  fubjedled  to.  3.  The 
nature  of  the  iron  employed  in  the  procefs.  The  combinations 
of  thefe  circiimdances  are  fo  numerous,  that  nothing  but  long 
experience  can  determine  the  proper  duration  of  the  procefs. 
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In  general  terms  it  may  be  obferved,  that  a ffiort  period 
will  produce  a deel  very  foft  and  tenacious,  which,  when 
properly  treated,  will  poflefs  eladicity  as  its  mod  driking 
property,  and  is  therefore  very  proper  for  fprings,  wire- 
drawing, and  other  purpofes  requiring  duftiiity,  but  without 
the  hardnefs  requifite  for  edge-tools.  The  period  of  cement- 
ation for  fuch  deel  varies  in  diderent  manufadlories,  from 
four  to  fix  days  and  nights. 

Steel  which  requires  more  hardnefs,  but  at  the  fame  time 
fufficient  tenacity  to  refid  fudden  fliocks,  fuch  as  the  edge-tools 
for  working  wood  are  fubjedl  to,  mud  be  cemented  a longer 
time.  This,  which  is  modly  tilted  into  fliear  deel,  is  cemented 
fix,  feven,  or  eight  days,  according  to  the  heat  and  the  qua- 
lity of  iron  employed.  The  deel  employed  for  fabricating 
tools  for  cutting  metals  and  hard  fubdances  being  but  fmall 
in  demand  compared  with  the  others,  is  not  cemented  a 
longer  time,  but  is  returned  into  the  furnace  at  the  next 
charge,  along  with  a charge  of  iron,  and  cemented  again 
with  frefli  charcoal  : this  is  termed  double  converted  deel. 
But  for  fome  few  purpofes,  fuch  as  the  turning  and  boring 
of  cad -iron,  the  deel  is  converted  three  times  : in  this  date  it 
becomes  fo  hard  and  brittle  as  to  be  totally  unfit  for  any 
purpofe  requiring  tenacity,  or  for  any  cutting  edge  which  is 
lefs  than  an  angle  of  70  degrees,  or  it  would  be  continually 
breaking. 

The  heat  which  is  requifite  for  the  procefs,  mud  be  as 
great  as  to  give  the  iron  nearly  a welding  heat,  but  if  car- 
ried farther,  will  endanger  melting  the  bars  when  the  procefs 
has  proceeded  fome  time  ; an  accident  which  has  frequently 
occurred  through  the  inattention  of  the  fireman.  It  is  ob- 
ferved by  manufadlurers,  that  the  carbonization  proceeds 
quicker  when  the  heat  is  greated,  and  for  this  reafon  the 
duration  of  the  procefs  varies  in  different  furnaces,  in  fome 
meafure  from  their  condrudlion,  in  urging  a greater  heat, 
and  this  depends  chiefly  upon  the  height  of  the  chimney, 
and  the  draught  it  occafions. 

When  the  converfion  is  fuppofed  to  be  complete,  the  fur- 
nace is  fuffered  to  cool,  until  a man  can  conveniently  enter 
the  furnace,  to  take  out  the  bars  and  remaining  charcoal,  and 
prepare  the  furnace  for  a new  charge.  The  bars  which  are 
brought  out  are  (from  being  covered  with  bliders  upon  the 
furface)  termed  blidered  deel. 

On  examination  of  the  fradlure  of  a blidered  bar,  it  is 
found  full  of  internal  cracks,  which  are  generally  parallel  to 
the  fiat  fide  of  the  bar  : fome  of  them  are  larger  than  others, 
and  extend  the  parts  of  the  bar  fufficiently  to  raife  numerous 
protuberances  or  bliders  upon  its  furface.  Thefe  cracks  have 
every  appearance  of  being  opened  by  the  expanfive  force  of 
fome  gas  generated  in  the  iron  during  the  procefs,  but  what 
the  nature  of  this  gas  is,  dill  remains  to  be  invedigated.  It 
feems  to  arife  from  the  body  of  the  iron  itfelf,  by  the  crack 
being  within  the  folid  fubdance  of  the  bar.  The  fraclure 
of  the  blidered  deel  is  exceedingly  irregular,  of  a white 
colour,  like  froded  filver,  and  appears  like  an  irregular  cryf- 
tallization  ; but  the  facets  exhibited  are  larger  in  proportion  as 
the  cementation  has  been  longer  continued,  and  from  this 
reafon  they  are  larger  towards  the  furface  of  the  bar  than 
in  its  centre. 

The  furnace  above  defcribed  is  of  that  kind  which  is 
edeemed  the  bed  for  the  procefs,  and  is  mod  generally  em- 
ployed in  and  about  the  neighbourhood  of  Sheffield  in  York- 
ffifi-e,  where  the  manufadlure  of  deel  is  carried  on  in  a larger 
fcale  than  in  any  other  part  of  England.  The  furnaces  uied 
at  Newcadle,  which  is  another  feat  of  this  trade,  are  very 
fimilar. 

The  charge  confids  of  twelve  tons,  each  pot  containing 
fix  tons  of  iron ; audit  is  neceffary  that  all  the  bars  converted 
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at  one  procefs  be  of  the  Came  fiz«,  or  the  fmaller  ones  would 
be  thoroughly  converted  before  the  others  had  taken  up  a 
fufBcient  dofe  of  carbon.  This  large  quantity  of  a Angle 
article  is  more  than  the  trade  of  fome  manufadfurers  will 
difpofe  of,  they  therefore  employ  fmaller  furnaces,  which  con- 
tain only  eight  tons,  and  fuch  are  generally  conftrufted  but 
with  one  pot  ten  feet  in  length*,  three  feet  broad,  and  two  feet 
deep  ; the  fire-place  is  direftly  beneath  the  pot,  twenty  inches 
wide,  and  flues  are  carried  round  it  on  both  fides  and  ends : 
the  vault  and  chimney  of  fuch  a furnace  are  the  fame  as  the 
double  pot.  It  is  found  by  experience  that  the  fmall  fur- 
naces confume  fomewhat  more  fuel  in  proportion  to  the 
quantity  of  iron  they  convert,  than  the  large  ones,  becaufe 
the  heat  loft  in  the  beginning  and  end  of  the  procefs,  and  that 
tranfmitted  through  the  w^alls  of  the  building,  is  the  fame  in 
both  in  fiances. 

Mr.  Daniel  Little  of  America,  in  1785,  recommended  a 
new  fubftance  to  be  ufed  in  the  cementation  of  fteel  infiead 
of  charcoal : it  is  the  marine  plant  known  by  the  name  of  rock- 
weed,  or  rockware,  and  is  found  in  great  plenty  on  rocky 
Ihores  in  America.  It  was  to  be  prepared  by  firfi  mowing  it 
from  the  rocks  by  the  fcythe  or  fickle,  and  fprcading  it  out  on 
dry  land  till  the  rains  have  wafhed  off  the  greater  part  of  the 
fea-falt ; it  was  then  to  be  dried  and  pulverized,  and  may  be 
ufed  as  any  other  cement  for  making  of  fieel.  He  fays  that  he 
difcovered  this  property  in  an  experiment  where  a fmall  piece 
of  iron  was  put  into  a crucible,  and  filled  with  the  powdered 
plant  as  a cement : after  it  had  been  expofed  to  little  more 
than  a cherry  heat  for  five  or  fix  hours,  it  was  converted 
into  fieel. 

All  cemented  fteel  in  its  raw  fiate,  after  it  is  taken  from 
the  converting  furnace,  is  called  bliftered  fteel ; becaufe  the 
furfaces  of  the  bars  are  covered  with  blifters,  and  on  break- 
ing a bar  it  is  found  to  be  full  of  cavities  withinfide,  which 
feem  to  have  been  opened  by  fome  gas  generated  in  the  iron 
when  in  the  procefs  of  cementation,  and  to  have  raifed  the 
furface  into  blifters,  which  are  hollow  within.  In  this  ftate 
the  fteel  is  not  fit  for  any  purpofe,  becaufe  of  thefe  numerous 
cavities,  and  from  the  great  difpofition  it  has  to  break  with 
the  moft  irregular  and  rugged  frafture  imaginable.  To  render 
it  found  and  tenacious,  it  muft  be  well  hammered  while  at  a 
moderate  heat,  which  operation  is  termed  tilting  the  Jleel, 
becaufe  it  is  done  under  the  tilt-hammer,  worked  by  ma- 
chinery. There  are  many  reafons  why  the  hammering  of 
fteel  cannot  be  fufficiently  performed  by  hand  : the  principal 
are,  that  the  expence  of  labour  would  be  too  great  to  anfwer, 
and  that  a man  could  not  ftrike  hard  and  quick  enough,  to 
complete  the  operation  at  one  heat  of  the  fteel  ; if  more  than 
one  heat  is  taken,  the  fteel  will  not  receive  fo  much  advan- 
tage from  the  hammering,  becaufe  when  it  is  heated,  its 
pores  are  opened ; and  if  fuffered  to  cool  without  hammering, 
the  grain  of  the  fteel  will  be  found  confiderably  coarfer  ; 
therefore,  every  time  it  is  heated,  the  good  effedts  of  the  pre- 
vious hammering  are  in  a great  meafure  loft.  Tilt-hammers 
are  worked  by  water-wheels  or  fteam-engines,  according  to 
the  local  fituation  of  the  manufadlory.  ( See  a defcription  in 
the  article  TlLT-//fl»2Wfr,  Plate  Iron  ManufaBure.) 

The  fame  axis  is  made  to  adluate  three  or  four  tilt-hammers 
placed  fide  by  fide,  and  the  hammers  are  not  all  of  equal 
lengths,  each  one  being  fliorter  than  the  next : by  this  ar- 
rangement, when  they  are  all  working  together,  the  work- 
man of  one  tilt  does  not  incommode  thofe  employed  at  the 
other  two.  The  anvils  of  the  hammers  are  nearly  on  a level, 
or  at  moft  only  a few  inches  above  the  furface  of  the  ground  ; 
and  the  workman  fits  in  a pit  or  foflfe,  dug  for  the  purpofe, 
in  a diredtion  perpendicular  to  the  helve  of  the  tilt,  upon  a 
feat  which  is  fufpended  from  the  roof  of  the  building  by  two 


iron  rods : by  this  means  he  can  with  the  groateft  eafe  advance 
to  or  from  the  hammer,  by  juft  touching  the  ground  with 
his  foot,  and  pulhing  himfelf  backwards  or  forwards  as  he 
fits  in  the  fwing.  The  three  feats  are  in  parallel  diredtions, 
but  fufficiently  diftant  from  each  other,  in  confequence  of 
the  different  lengths  of  the  hammers,  to  allow  the  workmen 
to  perform  their  bufinefs.  At  a convenient  diftance  from 
each  tilt,  is  placed  the  forge  for  heating  the  fteel.  The  two 
forges  for  the  fmall  hammers  are  placed  together  under  tlie 
fame  dome,  while  the  other  forge  is  by  itfelf  near  the  great 
hammer.  The  bellows  for  the  forges  are  worked  by  a fmall 
crank  on  the  end  of  the  gudgeon  of  the  fhaft ; they  are 
placed  over-head  in  the  roof  of  the  building,  and  a copper 
pipe  conveys  the  air  to  the  tue  iron.  The  forges  are  like 
thofe  ufed  by  fmiths,  except  that  they  have  a fmall  cover 
built  of  fire-brick  over  the  hearth : the  cover  is  fquare  within, 
about  eight  inches  wide,  eight  high,  and  eighteen  inches  or 
two  feet  long.  It  is  open  in  front,  to  introduce  the  bars.  The 
coals  are  placed  on  the  hearth,  as  fmiths  ufually  do,  and  the 
brick  cover  adls,  to  reverberate  the  flame  down  upon  the  fteel, 
and  give  a very  regular  heat.  Each  workman  at  the  tilt  is 
attended  by  two  boys,  who  heat  the  fteel  at  the  forge,  and 
convey  it  to  the  workman,  that  he  may  lofe  no  time  : ano- 
ther boy  attends  each  tilt  to  take  away  the  finifhed  rods  and 
cut  them  to  length,  and  then  to  ftraighten  them. 

The  operations  of  the  tilt  are  conduced  in  the  following 
manner : Suppofe  a piece  of  fteel  has  been  heated  by  one  of 
the  boys,  and  brought  to  the  man  at  the  hammer,  he  places 
it  upon  the  anvil,  at  a part  neareft  to  the  centre  of  the  ham- 
mer, where  its  furface  is  reduced  to  a round  edge,  about 
an  inch  wide  : the  face  of  the  hammer  is  made  round,  to 
correfpond  with  the  anvil,  and  from  its  limilarity  to  the  edge 
of  a fmith’s  hammer,  may  be  called  the  pen  of  the  hammer 
and  anvil.  The  machine  is  always  in  rapid  motion,  and  be- 
tween every  ftroke  that  the  hammer  makes,  he  moves  the 
bar  forwards  on  the  anvil,  that  it  may  be  ftruck  by  the  edge 
of  the  hammer  in  a frefli  place.  If  the  bar  is  flat,  as  bhf- 
tered  fteel  ufually  is,  it  is  firft  hammered  in  this  manner 
upon  its  edge,  to  reduce  it  to  a fquare,  and  at  the  fame  time 
draw  it  out  in  length.  When  it  has  been  hammered  thus  aU 
its  length,  the  furface  becomes  indented  on  both  fides  by 
the  edges  of  the  hammer,  the  anvil  being  bounded  by 
waving  lines.  This  firft  operation  is  called  notching  down. 
The  tilter  then  removes  the  bar  beneath  the  flat  face  of  the 
hammer,  and  the  rod  is  flattened  at  every  ftroke,  and  all  the 
indentation  removed  ; when  he  gradually  recedes  from  the 
hammer,  drawing  the  rod  along,  and  flattening  it  all  the  way. 
When  the  end  of  the  rod  comes  under  the  hammer,  he  turns 
the  other  face  of  the  rod  upwards,  and  advancing  to  the 
hammer,  pufhes  the  rod  forwards  under  it : in  this  manner 
he  proceeds,  flattening  it  on  one  fide  or  the  other,  until  he 
brings  it  to  the  proper  fize,  which  he  tries  by  a gauge.  The 
moment  it  is  finiflied,  the  boy  brings  another  piece  of  hot 
fteel,  which  he  places  under  the  hammer,  and  then  the  other 
boy  takes  away  the  finiflied  rod  from  the  tilter,  who  takes 
the  frefli  piece  : in  doing  this,  they  are  careful  that  the  hot 
piece  of  fteel  is  placed  under  the  hammer  before  the  other  is 
taken  away,  that  the  faces  of  the  hammer  and  anvil  may  not 
ftrike  together,  when  there  would  be  danger  of  breaking 
them,  as  they  are  both  made  of  call -iron  ; the  fecond  piece 
is  tilted  in  the  fame  manner  as  before,  and  when  finiflied,  is 
changed  for  another. 

The  per  fetftion  of  tilting  fteel,  depends  upon  drawing  out  a 
rod  perfedlly  ftraight  to  the  fame  fize  in  every  part  of  its 
length.  Many  workmen,  particularly  at  Sheffield,  have  ac- 
quired fuch  flcill  and  dexterity  in  the  management  of  the  rod 
while  under  the  tilt,  that  their  work  is  as  ftraight  and  even 
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as  though  it  had  been  drawn  through  a Heel-plate,  in  the 
fame  manner  as  wire,  and  all  its  angle"  peifcftl)  fquare  : its 
furface  is  of  a black  polifh,  and  as  fmooth  as  though  it  had 
been  filed.  All  artifts  ufe  the  fquare  fieei  rods  ^ur  making 
their  tools;  and  the  ftraightnefs  and  regul  ,rity  of  the  rods 
are  fuch,  that  a perfon  who  has  not  been  an  eye-witnefs  of  the 
operation,  would  fcarcely  believe  it  pofiible  to  produce  fuch 
accurate  work  from  the  blows  of  a hammer.  The  points  to 
be  attended  to  by  a tilter  are,  that  in  notching  down  .he  bar 
to  draw  it  out  to  length  and  fize,  he  caufes  the  blows  to  fall 
exactly  at  equal  diftances  from  each  other,  unlefs  (which  fel- 
dom  happens)  the  bar  Ihould  have  any  pai’t  thicker  than  the 
reft  ; the  ftrokes  mull  then  be  a little  nearer  together  in  that 
place,  to  reduce  it  all  to  one  fize.  Afterwards,  to  flatten  the 
bar,  he  mull  be  careful  to  place  the  bar  truly  flat  upon  the  an- 
vil, and  hold  it  in  the  fame  place,  whilft  he  draws  the  bar  un- 
der the  hammer,  and  that  he  moves  himfelf  with  a perledlly 
equable  motion,  that  every  part  of  the  bar  may  be  alike  fub- 
jefted  to  the  adlion  of  the  hammer  : the  furface  will  then  be 
true,  and  free  from  undulations.  Another  circumllance  to 
be  attended  to  is,  when  he  turns  the  bar  upon  the  anvil  to 
hammer  the  adjacent  fides,  that  he  makes  them  truly  fquare 
to  the  former  fides.  Thefe  things  mull  all  be  done  in  fo  little 
time,  that  it  requires  long  pradlice  and  experience  to  perform 
them  well.  Beginners  are  always  apt,  when  they  place  their 
feet  on  the  ground,  to  move  themfelves  too  quick  juft  at  that 
time,  which  caufes  the  bar  to  be  thicker  at  that  place. 

The  different  methods  of  conducing  the  operation  of 
tilting,  give  the  Heel  different  qualities,  which  are  dillin- 
guilhed  into  i.  Common  Heel  ; 2.  Shear  or  Newcallle  Heel, 
alfo  called  German  Heel  ; and  3.  Tilted  call  Heel. 

Common  Jleel  is  made  by  tilting  bars  of  blillered  Heel,  and 
drawing  them  out  into  rods  of  any  fize.  The  blillered  bars 
are  of  various  fizes,  but  in  general  about  an  inch  and  a half 
broad  by  half  an  inch  thick.  If  thefe  are  to  be  drawn  into 
rods  half  an  inch  fquare,  they  are  broken  into  convenient 
lengths  to  handle,  and  one  end  of  each  piece  is  heated  to  a 
good  welding  heat  by  the  boy  who  attends  the  forge,  who 
puts  three  or  four  in  the  fire  together,  and,  according  to 
their  fize,  he  learns  by  experience  at  what  time  he  mull  put 
every  one  into  the  fire,  that  it  may  acquire  the  proper  degree 
of  heat  by  the  time  that  the  tilter  lhaU  have  juft  finilhed  the 
other  bars. 

The  tilter  firll  begins  by  notching  down  the  narrow 
edge  of  the  bar,  holding  the  other  end  of  it  in  his  hand, 
and  notches  down  fuch  a length  of  it  as  experience  teaches 
him  will  be  fufficient  to  form  a rod  of  the  length  and  fize  re- 
quired. The  notching  on  the  edge  of  the  bar  rather  increafes 
its  thicknefs,  while  it  diminifhes  its  breadth,  and  brings  it 
nearly  to  the  fquare  figure  of  a rod  : he  then  flattens  it,  and 
begins  again  to  notch  it  down  upon  the  broad  fide  ; after- 
wards he  again  flattens  it ; then  proceeds  to  notch  it  upon  the 
edge,  and  afterwards  to  flatten  it  once  or, twice  on  both 
fides,  and  the  rod  is  finillied. 

When  a flcilful  tilter  has  been  fome  haurs  at  work  Upon 
rods  of  one  fize,  he  judges  by  fight  when  the  rod  is  of  the 
proper  fize  ; but  on  firll  beginning,  he  tries  it  by  a gauge, 
and  flattens  it  repeatedly,  if  neceffary,  the  boy  bringing  a 
piece  of  hot  Heel  to  place  under  the  hammer  while  he  is 
gauging,  and  which  is  drawn  out  in  its  turn.  When  the 
tilting  is  completely  finilhed,  the  Heel  rod  is  taken  away  by 
another  boy,  who,  with  a pair  of  Ihears,  cuts  off  the  rod 
from  the  blillered  bar  from  which  it  was  drawn  out.  He 
places  the  rod  on  a flat  call -iron  table,  and  fets  it  truly 
ftraight  by  a hammer,  then  llamps  the  bar  with  a mark  of 
the  quality  of  the  Heel,  and  it  is  finilhed. 

All  thefe  operations  are  performed  in  fo  fhort  a time,  that 


the  rod  Hill  retains  a red  heat ; but  this  will  excite  lefs  fur- 
prize  when  it  is  confidered  that  the  hammer  ftrikes  four 
hundred  blows  per  minute,  and  falls  with  great  weight,  fo 
that  it  foon  completes  the  work,  and  it  is  very  probable  that 
the  great  percufhon  it  exerts  upon  the  Heel  in  fome  meafure 
preferves  the  heat.  It  is  well  known  that  blackfmiths  are  in 
the  constant  hab’t  of  lighting  a match  to  kindle  their  fire, 
by  only  hammering  a fmall  piece  of  iron  quickly,  and  turn- 
ing it  about  under  the  hammer,  and  in  a fhort  time  it  acquires 
fufficient  h"at  to  inflame  the  fulphur  of  the  match.  This  heat 
moll  probably  arifes  from  the  fridtion  which  the  hammer 
caufes  amcngll  the  particles  of  the  iron,  by  rubbing  them  vio- 
lently againft  one  another  ; and  the  fmiths  obferve,  that  the 
iron  will  not  become  red-hot  if  it  is  always  ftruck  upon 
the  fame  fide  ; but  it  mull  be  turned  round,  that  a new  fur- 
face may  be  continually  expofed  to  the  adlion  of  the 
hammer. 

Shear  Jleel  is  fo  called,  becaufe  the  fliears  for  drelling  woollen 
cloth  are  made  of  it.  It  is  alfo  called  Newcallle  Heel,  be- 
caufe formerly  made  there  ; and  German  fteel,  becaufe  the 
natural  Heel  in  Germany  is  treated  in  the  fame  way  ; it  is 
likewife  called  faggotted Jleel.  T o make  Ihear  fteel,  the  bars 
of  blillered  fteel  are  broken  into  lengths  of  about  eighteen 
inches  ; then  four  or  more  of  thefe  are  laid  together  with  one 
of  double  the  length,  and  all  four  are  tied  together  with 
pieces  of  fmall  fteel : this  is  called  a faggot,  and  is  placed  in 
the  forge,  to  be  heated  to  a good  welding  heat  ; it  is  then 
taken  to  the  tilt,  and  notched  down  on  both  fides,  to  weld 
all  the  bars  together,  and  clofe  up  the  internal  flaws.  The 
workman  holds  the  i^aggot  by  the  end  of  the  long  bar  as  a 
handle  ; the  operation  of  svelding  takes  but  a few  feconds, 
and  a fmall  rod  is  then  drawn  out  from  a piece  of  the  end,  in 
the  fame  manner  as  drawing  out  common  fteel. 

Cajl  Jleel  is  prepared  by  melting  fragments  of  blillered 
Heel,  and  calling  them  into  an  ingot.  (See  Steel.)  The 
ingot  is  then  drawn  out  under  the  tilt  into  the  required  fize, 
and  the  manner  of  doing  this  is  the  fame  as  for  common 
Heel. 

It  is  the  cuftom  of  the  manufadlurers  of  cutlery  and  Heel 
goods  to  purchafe  fteel  from  the  converting  furnaces  in  the 
llate  of  blillered  bars,  which  they  fend  to  the  tilt -mills  to  be 
drawn  out  to  the  fize  they  require  for  their  ufe  : this  is  done 
at  regular  prices.  In  tilting  fteel,  a trifling  lofs  is  fullained 
by  the  metal  oxydating  upon  the  furface,  and  throwing  off 
black  fcales.  The  manufadlurers  are  in  the  habit  of  allow- 
ing 4.6  to  8 lbs.  per  hundred  weight  for  fuch  lofs  : this  la- 
titude is  given,  becaufe  in  drawing  the  bars  out  into  rods  ®f 
a fmall  fize,  the  wafte  mull  neceffarily  be  greater  ; the  metal 
being  much  longer  expofed  to  oxydation,  and  the  furface 
throwing  off  more  fcales. 

TILUTHA,  in  Ancient  Geography,  an  illand  of  Afia, 
in  the  Euphrates,  about  33°  55'  lat. 

TILWARAH,  in  Geography,  a town  of  Hindooftan, 
in  Gurry  Mundella  ; 5 miles  S.  of  Gurrah. 

TIM,  a town  of  Ruflia,  in  the  government  of  Kurfk  ; 
44  miles  E.  of  Kurlk.  N.  lat.  51°  40'.  E.  long.  37°  34'. 

TIMA,  Thima,  Talma,  Alallao,  or  Al  Ablak,  a town 
of  Arabia,  in  the  province  of  Nedsjed  ; 180  miles  N.N.E. 
of  Medina. 

TIMACUM,  in  Ancient  Geography,  a town  placed  by 
Ptolemy  in  Upper  Mcefia,  at  a diftance  from  the  Danube. 

TIMzEA,  a town  of  Afia,  in  the  interior  of  Bithynia. 
Ptol. 

TIMjEUS,  the  Locrian,  in  Biography,  was  a philofo- 
pher  of  the  Italic  fchool,  and  flourilhed  in  the  time  of 
Plato,  who  derived  from  him  principally  the  dodlrine  of 
Pythagoras,  and  whofe  book,  entitled  “ Timxus,”  was 
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founded  e$i  his  book  “ On  the  Nature  of  Things.”  Pro- 
clus  preferved  a fmall  treatife  of  TiiuKUs  “ On  the  Soul  of 
the  World,”  and  it  is  prefixed  to  fome  editions  of  Plato’s 
Timasus.  In  this  treatife,  chiefly  Pythagorean,  he  differs 
from  Pythagoras  in  the  following  particulars  : <viz.  that, 
inltead  of  one  whole,  or  monad,  he  fuppofes  two  inde- 
pendent caufes  of  nature,  God  and  Mind,  the  fource  of 
intelligent  nature,  and  Neceffity  or  Matter,  the  original  of 
bodies  ; and  that  he  explains  the  caufe  of  the  formation  of 
the  world,  from  the  external  aftion  of  God  upon  matter, 
after  the  pattern  or  ideas  exifting  in  his  own  mind.  Upon 
a comparifon  of  this  piece  with  Plato’s  Timseus,  it  will  be 
found  that  the  Athenian  philofopher  has  obfcured  the 
firnple  dodlrine  of  the  Locrian  with  fancies  drawn  from  his 
own  imagination,  or  from  the  Egyptian  fchools. 

In  the  time  of  Ptolemy  Philadelphus  there  was  a Sicilian, 
named  Tim^iis,  who  was  a celebrated  hiftorian  ; but  none 
of  his  writings  are  extant.  He  died  at  the  age  of  96, 
B.C.  262.  Brucker  by  Enfield,  vol.  i. 

TIMAGENUS,  in  Ancient  Geography,  an  ifland  in  the 
A-'.-abic  gulf.  Ptol. 

TIMANA,  in  Geography,  a town  of  South  America, 
in  the  province  of  Popayan  ; 80  miles  E.  of  Popayan.  N. 
lat.  2°  12'.  E.  long.  74°  46'. 

TIMANTHES,  in  Biography,  a famous  Grecian  painter, 
was,  as  it  is  faid,  a native  of  Cythnos,  one  of  the  iflands 
called  Cyclades,  or  of  Sicyon,  and  flourifhed  about  the 
ear  B.C.  400.  The  mind  of  this  artift  is  fuppofed  to 
ave  furpaffed  his  art,  in  the  cxercife  of  w'hich  he  difplayed 
great  flfill,  fo  that  in  his  performances,  fomething  was  to 
be  underllood,  which  he  did  not  exprefs.  As  an  inftance 
of  this,  we  are  referred  to  his  pifture  of  Iphigenia  about  to 
be  facrificed,  in  which,  having  exhaufted  every  variety  of 
the  exprelTion  of  grief  in  the  other  fpedfators,  he  has 
thrown  a veil  over  the  face  of  her  father,  thus  intimating 
that  his  anguifli  furpafled  all  external  tokens.  In  his 
Sleeping  Cyclops,  exhibited  in  a fmall  tablet,  he  has  intro- 
duced Satyrs  meafuring  his  thumb  witli  a thyrfus,  in  order 
to  give  an  idea  of  the  magnitude  of  the  principal  figure. 
At  Samos  he  was  a competitor  with  the  famous  Parrhafius 
in  a piece,  of  which  the  fubjedl  was  the  hidgment  for  the 
ai'ms  of  Achilles,  between  Ajax  and  Ulyues  ; on  this  oc- 
cafion  the  prize  w'as  awarded  to  Timanthes.  In  the  temple 
of  Peace  at  Rome  a hero  of  admirable  workmanfhip  by  the 
fame  artill  was  preferved,.  Pliny  Nat.  Hift. 

TIMAR,  a traft  or  portion  of  land,  which  the  grand 
fignior  grants  to  a perfon  on  condition  of  ferving  him  in  war, 
on  horfeback. 

Some  define  the  timar  a portion  of  land  alligned  to  a 
fpahi,  or  other  perfon  fit  to  ferve  on  horfeback,  to  enjoy, 
during  life,  for  his  fubfiftence. 

Meninflci  deferibes  it  as  a ftipend  or  revenue,  granted  to 
old  foldiers  who  have  deferved  well,  in  lands,  and  poffeflions 
of  caftles,  towns,  villages,  fields,  or  in  tithes,  and  other 
fruits  and  incomes  ; fometimes  with  the  prefedlure,  jurif- 
diftion,  or  fignory  of  the  faid  places. 

The  timar  is  a kind  of  fief  granted  for  life.  The  whole 
Ottoman  empire  is  divided  into  fangiackies,  or  banneries, 
under  which  all  fuch  as  hold  timars,  who  are  called  tima- 
riots,  are  bound  to  lift  thcmfelves  when  fummoned  upon 
any  expedition.  Timars  may  be  refigned  as  benefices 
among  us,  only  obtaining  the  confent  of  the  beglerbey,  or 
governor  of  the  province.  Indeed,  for  timars  of  above 
2000  afpers  per  annum,  called  voaim,  the  grand  vizier  alone 
grants  difpenfations. 

TIMARIOTS,  thofe  who  enjoy  lands  on  the  footing 
and  tenure  of  timars.  See  Timak. 


The  tlmariots  are  obliged  to  ferve  in  war,  perfonally, 
with  as  many  men  and  horfes  for  fervice  as  their  timar,  by 
the  eftimate  made  of  it,  contains  2500  afpers,  or  about  61. 
fterling ; and  to  maintain  them  conftantly  mounted  and 
armed  after  their  manner,  to  be  ready  to  march  at  all 
hours  when  commanded,  and  that  on  pain  of  death  ; no- 
thing, not  even  ficknefs  itfelf,  being  allowed  to  excufe 
them. 

Befides  this  fervice,  they  likewife  pay  an  acknowledg- 
ment of  one-tenth  of  their  revenue.  If  they  have  any 
children  of  age  to  bear  arms,  and  fit  for  the  fervice  after 
their  deceafe,  or,  in  defeft  of  this,  if  they  have  any  rela- 
tions that  have  the  leaft  intereft,  the  timar  is  ufed  to  be  con- 
tinued to  them  on  the  fame  conditions,  otherwife  it  is  tranf- 
ferred  to  others. 

If  the  revenue  thus  held  of  the  grand  fignior  exceed 
15,000  afpers,  or  36/.  fterling,  they  who  hold  it  are  not 
called  tlmariots,  but  fuhajfi,  or  ooainis  : thefe  always  have  the 
adminiftration  of  juftice  in  the  place,  under  the  fangiac  of 
the  province. 

The  timariots  have  different  appointments,  from  4000 
or  5000  afpers,  equal  to  about  12/.  fterling,  to  20,000 
afpers  : but  unlefs  their  timar  exceed  8000  afpers,  they  are 
never  obliged  to  march,  except  w'hen  the  grand  fignior 
goes  to  the,  army  in  perfon,  on  which  occafion  none  are 
exempted. 

The  origin  of  the  timariots  is  referred  to  the  firft  fultans, 
who,  being  mafters  of  the  fiefs  or  lands  of  the  empire, 
erefted  them  into  baronies  or  commanderies,  to  reward  the 
fervices  of  their  braveft  foldiers  ; and  efpecially  to  raife  and 
keep  on  foot  a number  of  troops  without  difburfing  any 
money. 

But  it  was  Solyraan  II.  that  firft  eftabhfhed  tire  order  and 
difeipline  among  thefe  barons,  or  knights  of  the  empire  ; 
and  by  his  order  it  was,  that  the  number  of  horfemen  each 
flrould  maintain  was  regulated. 

This  body  has  heretofore  been  not  only  exceedingly 
powerful,  but  great  and  illuftrious  throughout  all  the  em- 
pire ; but  avarice,  the  ordinary  fault  of  the  Orientals,  has 
occafioned  their  declenfion  of  late  years. 

The  viceroys  and  governors  of  provinces  manage  their 
matters  fo  at  court,  that  timars,  even  out  of  their  jurif- 
didtion,  are  given  to  their  domeftics,  or  to  fuch  as  will  give 
tliem  the  moil  money  for  them. 

There  are  two  kinds  of  timariots,  the  one  appointed  by 
the  Porte,  the  other  by  the  viceroy  of  the  country  ; but 
the  revenues  of  both  are  lefs  than  thofe  of  the  zaims,  and 
their  equipage  and  tents  lefs  in  proportion. 

Thofe  who  have  their  patents  from  the  court,  have  from 
5000  or  6000  afpers  to  1 9,999  afpers  per  annum  ; if  they 
have  one  afper  more,  they  become  zaims.  Thofe  who  re- 
ceive their  patents  from  the  viceroys,  have  from  3000  to 
6000  afpers  per  annum. 

This  cavalry  is  better  difeiplined  than  that  properly 
called  the  fpahis,  thougli  the  fpahis  be  the  neateft  and 
brillceft.  Thefe  laft  only  fight  in  platoons  ; w'hereas  the 
zaims  and  timariots  are  divided  into  regiments,  and  com- 
manded by  colonels,  under  the  diredfion  of  balhaws.  The 
bafhaw  of  Aleppo,  when  in  the  army,  is  colonel-general  of 
this  militia. 

T IMA RI STAN,  in  Geography,  a town  of  Perfia,  in  the 
province  of  Farfiftan  ; 15  miles  E.  of  Pafa. 

TIMAVO,  a river  of  Carniola,  which  runs  into  the  gulf 
of  Triefte,  near  Duino. 

TIMAVUS,  in  Ancient  Geography,  a fountain,  lake, 
river,  and  port  of  Venetia. 

TIMBANG,  in  Commerce,  a meafure  at  Batavia  for  rice, 

pepper. 
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pepper,  and  other  dry  goods.  It  is  reckoned  at  ten  lacks, 
or  five  pikuls  : another  meafure  is  called  kulack,  and  weighs 
7^:  cattis  : 7 kulacks  make  one  timbang,  liquid  meafure. 

TIMBER,  in  Geography,  a river  of  Prullian  Lithuania, 

which  runs  into  the  Nemouin  ; 4 males  N.E.  of  Wipe 

Alfo,  a town  of  PrufTian  Lithuania,  6 miles  W.  of  In- 
flerburg. 

Timber,  or  Timber-Trees,  in  Rural  Economy,  that  fort  of 
wood  produce  which  is  ufeful  and  proper  for  the  purpofes 
of  building,  the  conftruftion  of  tools,  implements,  carri- 
ages, See. ; or  fuch  large  trees  of  different  forts  as  have 
reached  their  full  or  fuitable  ftates  of  growth,  and  are  in 
fituations  fit  for  being  cut  down  for  ufe.  The  various 
kinds  of  trees  which  are  the  moft  ufeful  and  important  in 
this  intention,  have  been  noticed  and  confidered  in  fpeaking 
of  the  nature  of  common  and  other  plantations  and  plant- 
ing ; but  they  are  chiefly  the  different  forts  of  pines,  the 
larch,  the  birch,  the  common  afh,  the  jriountain-afh,  the 
beech,  the  fycamore,  the  elm,  the  oak,  the  horfe  and 
common  chefnuts,  the  alder,  and  the  poplar.  However, 
in  general,  the  oak,  the  afh,  the  elm,  the  larch,  and  the 
Scotch  pine,  are  by  much  the  moft  ufeful  and  valuable  for 
all  the  different  ufes  of  this  nature. 

We  fliall  here  mention  from  Evelyn’s  Sylva,  &c.  fome 
of  thofe  kinds  of  timber  that  are  moft  ferviceable,  and  give 
a brief  view  of  the  ufes  to  which  they  are  applied,  referring 
to  their  feveral  denominations  and  other  collateral  articles 
for  a further  detail. 

1 . Oak,  the  ufes  of  which  need  no  enumeration  ; to  en- 
dure all  feafons  and  weathers,  there  is  no  wood  like  it : 
hence  its  ufe  in  pales,  fliingles,  polls,  rails,  boards,  &c. 
For  water-works,  it  is  fecond  to  none  ; and  where  it  lies  ex- 
poftd  both  to  air  and  water,  there  is  none  equal  to  it. 

2.  Elm ; this,  felled  between  November  and  February, 
is  all  fpine  or  heart,  and  no  fap  ; and  is  of  Angular  ufe  in 
places  where  it  either  is  always  wet,  or  always  dry  ; its 
toughnefs  likewife  makes  it  of  ufe  to  wheelwrights,  mill- 
wrights, &c.  ; nor  muft  it  be  omitted,  that  its  not  being 
liable  to  break  and  fly  in  chips,  makes  it  fit  for  dreffers  and 
planks  to  chop  on. 

3.  Beech  : its  chief  ufe  is  in  turnery,  joinery,  upholftery, 
and  the  like,  as  being  of  a clean,  white,  fine  grain,  not 
apt  to  bend  nor  flit : it  has  been  fometimes,  efpecially  of 
late,  ufed  for  building-timber,  and  if  it  lie  couftantly  wet, 
is  judged  to  outlaft  oak. 

4.  AJl)  : its  ufe  is  almoft  univerfal ; it  is  good  for  build- 
ing, or  other  occafions  where  it  may  lie  dry  : it  ferves  the 
carpenter,  cooper,  turner,  ploughwright,  wheelwright, 
gardener  ; as  alfo  it  is  ufed  at  fea  for  oars,  handfpikes,  &c. 

5-  Fir,  commonly  known  by  the  name  of  deal,  is  of  late 
much  ufed  in  builing,  efpecially  within  doors,  for  ftairs, 
floors,  wainfeot,  and  moft  works  of  ornament. 

6.  Walnut-tree;  this  is  of  univerfal  ufe,  excepting  for 
the  outfides  of  buildings  ; none  is  better  for  the  joiner’s  ufe, 
it  being  of  a more  curious  brown  colour  than  beech,  and 
lefs  futyeft  to  worms. 

7.  Chefnut-tree,  next  to  oak,  is  the  timber  moft  fought 
for  by  joiners  and  carpenters.  It  is  very  lafting. 

8.  Service-tree,  ufed  in  joinery,  as  being  of  a delicate 
grain,  and  fit  for  curiofities : it  alfo  yields  beams  of  con- 
iiderable  fize,  proper  for  building. 

9.  Poplar,  abel:  this  and  afpen,  differing  vei-y  little  from 
one  another,  are  much  ufed  of  late  inftead  of  fir  : they  look 
as  well,  and  are  tougher  and  harder. 

10.  Alder,  much  ufed  for  fewers  or  pipes  to  convey 
water  : when  kept  always  wet,  it  grows  hard  like  a ftone  ; 
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but  where  fometimes  wet,  and  fometimes  dry,  it  rotS 
prefently. 

The  ufes  of  timber  are  fo  many,  and  fo  great,  that  the 
procuring  of  a fufficient  fupply  of  it  extremely  well  de- 
ferves  the  care  of  every  ftate  ; as  it  muft  be  a great  dif- 
advantage  to  it  to  be  obliged  to  have  recourfe  to  its  neigh- 
bours, and  purchafe,  at  a very  confiderable  and  continually 
renewed  expence,  what  might,  by  an  eafy  economy,  be 
fufficiently  fupplied  at  home. 

This  economy,  however,  muft  be  applied  in  time ; for 
our  natural  indolence,  our  love  to  reap  the  advantages  of 
every  thing  ourfelves,  and  our  little  care  for  pofterity,  give 
great  room  to  fear  fucceeding  ages  will  want  wood,  both 
for  private  and  public  exigencies.  All  our  arts  Ihould 
be  employed  on  this  fubjedt,  with  two  views,  the  one 
to  preferve  and  cheriih  our  growing  wood,  the  other  to 
renew  the  trees  which  have  been,  and  are  continually  cut 
down. 

The  quantity  of  acorns  which  the  oak  bears,  has  made 
many  people  fuppofe,  that  Nature  has  taken  care  for  a re- 
newal for  us  ; and  that  of  this  vaft  quantity  of  feed,  whicli 
annually  fall,  there  will  be  always  an  over-fufficient  fupply 
of  young  trees,  which  will  grow  up  in  the  place  of  the 
old  ones  : but  experience  proves',  that  this  is  by  no  means 
the  cafe.  The  greater  number  of  thefe  fallen  acorns  is 
devoured  by  many  different  animals,  for  whofe  nourifliment 
Nature  has  provided  that  abundance  of  them  ; and  of  thofe 
which  efcape  this  fate,  we  are  to  confider  how  few  can 
come  to  good,  from  the  natural  accidents  they  are  unavoid- 
ably expofed  to  ; they  fall  on  a covered  ground,  where 
dead  leaves,  and  decayed  parts  of  branches  of  trees,  ufiially 
prevent  their  touching  the  earth,  into  which  they  are  to 
Ihoot ; or,  if  they  can  Ihoot  here,  it  is  merely  from  the 
furface,  where  they  are,  in  their  flow  growth,  liable,  while 
very  tender,  to  all  the  inclemencies  of  frofts  ; and  add  to 
this,  that  it  is  very  difficult  for  fuch  tender  plants  as  the 
young  feedlings  of  thefe  to  find  room  for  growth  or 
nourifliment  among  the  every-way  fpreading  roots  of  other 
trees  ; and  the  continual  fliade  and  want  of  free  air,  muft 
render  them  very  weakly  and  irregular  in  their  growth, 
even  fuppofing  them  to  get  over  all  the  other  difficulties. 

It  is  very  certain,  that  timber-trees  of  oak  are  frequently 
met  with  among  the  underwood  of  forefts  ; but  we  lhall 
always  find  this  to  be  the  cafe,  not  in  the  clofe  places,  but 
in  certain  fpots,  where  there  has  been  a vacancy  or  opening ; 
and  that  ulually,  where  there  are  not,  nor  have  at  any  time 
been,  oaks  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  fpot.  The  acorns 
that  fall  from  the  oaks  ulually  come  to  nothing  from  the 
before-mentioned  accidents  ; and  thefe  trees  which  grow  at 
diftances,  ai'e  owing  to  the  acorns  brought  thither  by  birds, 
and  accidentally  dropped  there.  This  is  an  inftance  fami- 
liarly verified,  by  obferving,  that  there  are  frequently  little 
bullies  near  ivoods,  which,  though  of  wdiite -thorn  or  other 
trees,  are  ufually  furrounded  and  ornamented  with  young 
oaks ; the  jays  and  the  hke  granivorous  birds  are  the  au- 
thors of  this  crop  ; for  bringing  the  acorns  from  the  ad- 
joining woods,  to  eat  under  thefe  bulhesj  they  drop  many 
by  the  way,  which  they  do  not  trouble  themfelves  to  look 
for  on  the  ground,  and  which  having  here  a freer  ground  to 
ftrike  root  into,  and  an  open  air  to  grow  in,  feldom  fail  of 
coming  to  good,  unlefs  deftroyed  when  young. 

In  order  to  the  prelervation  of  our  growing  timber -trees, 
it  would  be  a very  ufeful  law,  that  all  who  cut  down  any 
number  of  oaks,  fliould  alfo  leave  a number  in  good  con- 
dition for  after-cutting  ; and  that  no  timber  fhould  be  cut 
down,  but  at  a proper  age,  in  regard  to  the  nature  of  the 
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foil  1 fince  it  is  certain,  that  trees  grow  to  their  perfeftion 
at  very  different  periods  of  time,  in  proportion  to  the  depth 
of  foil  they  have  to  grow  in  ; and  that  as  it  is,  on  the  one 
hand,  not  for  the  intereft  of  the  Hate  to  fuffer  trees  to  be 
cut  till  at  their  perfeftion  for  fize  and  foundnefs,  fo  after 
they  are  arrived  at  their  perfedtion,  it*is  equally  certain  that 
they  gradually  decay. 

The  quality  of  the  foil  the  tree  Hands  in  may  be  neceffary 
to  be  obferved  to  this  purpofe  ; but  the  quantity  or  depth 
of  it  is  the  great  fubjeft  of  enquiry ; and  a great  number 
of  obfervations  has  proved,  that  the  proper  feafon  for  cut- 
ting oaks,  in  a foil  of  two  feet  and  a half  deep,  is  at  fifty 
ears  old  ; thofe  which  ftand  in  a foil  of  three  feet  and  a 
alf  deep,  fliould  not  be  cut  down  before  feventy  years  ; 
and  thofe  which  ftand  in  a foil  of  four  feet  and  a half  deep, 
or  more  than  that,  will  increafe  in  goodnefs  and  in  fize 
till  they  are  a hundred  years  old  ; and  obfervation  has 
proved,  that  after  thefe  feveral  periods,  the  trees  begin  to 
decay. 

This  feems  the  beft  rule  to  eftablifti,  in  regard  to  the 
common  foils ; but  thofe  which  grow  in  a lighter  or  more 
fandy  foil,  may  have  their  periods  changed  from  thefe  to 
forty,  to  fixty,  and  to  eighty  years  at  the  greateft  depth  ; 
and  after  thefe  times  it  is  always  beft  to  fell  the  wood  meant 
for  public  fervice,  whether  then  wanted  or  not,  fince  it  is 
much  better  to  keep  it  in  public  magazines,  than  to  leave  it 
to  be  daily  decaying. 

Heaths,  and  other  uncultivated  places,  where  there  is  no 
regular  growth  of  wood,  but  where  fern  and  ufelefs  plants 
alone  feem  to  flourilh,  ufually  afford  alfo  fome  ftraggling 
trees  of  the  oak.  Thefe  probably  have  had  their  origin 
from  acorns  dropped  by  birds  ; but  they  feldom  grow  tall 
or  regular ; fince,  not  having  been  defended  from  the  in- 
juries of  cattle,  they  are  ufually  browfed  on,  and  ftunted 
while  young,  and  fo  become  crooked  and  ftiort-trunked, 
or  pollard-trees.  Thefe,  though  not  of  fuch  value  as  the 
more  regular  oaks,  yet  deferve  care,  both  with  refpedl  to 
their  prefervation  and  felling  ; fince  they  afford  a number  of 
trees  naturally  bent,  and  formed  for  many  parts  of  fhip- 
building. 

The  little  care  ufually  taken  of  thefe  trees,  though  on 
this  occafion  of  great  value,  feems  to  threaten  a general  lofs 
of  them ; but  as  trees,  thus  naturally  crooked  and  bent, 
are  of  value,  it  is  a laudable  attempt  to  try  at  the  finding 
of  a regular  method  of  producing  fuch ; and  this  is  eafily 
prafticable,  by  following  the  fame  methods  by  which  thefe 
wild  ones  become  fo.  They  wholly  owe  their  figure  to  the 
cattle’s  biting  off  their  tops  while  young,  and  afterwards 
biting  off  again  the  tops  of  the  {hoots  from  the  firft  wound. 
In  this  manner,  if  a number  of  young  trees,  fet  apart  for 
the  experiment,  have  their  tops  cut  off  at  two,  four,  fix, 
eight,  ten,  and  twelve  feet  from  the  ground,  and  four  years 
afterwards  the  {hoots  from  thefe  ftunted  tops  are  again  cut 
in  the  fame  manner,  the  trees  will  be  found  afterwards  to 
grow  up  in  all  the  irregularly  crooked  figures  that  can  be 
conceived,  and  by  this  means  a fupply  of  naturally  crooked 
wood  may  be  railed  for  all  the  occafions  of  {hip-building, 
with  infinitely  greater  eafe,  and  more  certainty,  than  by  the 
method  propofed  by  fome,  of  bending  them  down  with 
weights  tied  to  their  tops  while  young.  See  Growth  of 
Crooked  Timber. 

As  to  the  fupply  of  young  wood  in  the  place  of  what  is 
cut  down,  there  are  fome  circumftances  which  have  not  had 
the  attention  paid  to  them  which  they  deferve.  The  fpring 
frofts,  which  come  on  at  a time  when  the  {hoots,  by  which 
nature  is  to  raife  the  fupply  for  vfJiat  is  cut  down,  are  juft 


preparing  to  grow,  are  of  prodigious  injury,  and  do  not 
lefs  mifchief  to  thefe  than  to  the  young  ihoots  of  garden 
plants,  though  the  diftant  hope  of  the  fucceffion  of  the  pro- 
prietor, and  ufually  alfo  the  diftance  of  the  place,  and  want 
of  repeated  obfervations,  occafion  its  not  being  perceived. 
This,  however,  may  in  a great  meafure  be  guarded  againft. 
Frequent  experiments  and  repeated  obfervations  prove,  that 
the  mifchief  done  by  thefe  frofts  affeft  in  a much  greater 
degree  thofe  (hoots  which  are  expofed  to  the  fouth,  than 
thofe  which  face  the  north : and  that  it  is  greatly  more 
powerful  againft  fuch  as  are  wholly  expofed  to  the  wind, 
than  againft  fuch  as  are  (heltered.  Thefe  known  circum- 
ftances may  give  the  hint  to  a method  of  laving,  at  leaft,  a 
great  part  of  the  wood  to  be  felled  from  this  dellrudlion,  to 
its  renewal,  by  the  making  it  a rule  to  begin  cutting  down 
on  the  north  fide ; and,  as  the  whole  felling  is  a work  of 
fome  year^,  the  Handing  wood  of  every  feafon  will  defend 
the  young  (hoots  of  the  newly-cut  Humps  the  following 
fpring,  not  only  from  the  fouth  expofure,  but  will  (helter 
them  alfo  from  the  wind. 

Many  prudent  managers  have  made  fine  eftates  of  their 
coppice-woods,  by  regularly  felling  a certain  portion  every 
year,  and  providing  for  a renewal  of  the  firft  cutting,  againlt 
the  felling  of  the  laft  portion,  by  proportioning  the  time  of 
growth  to  the  quantity  to  be  cut  every  year  ; and  there  is 
great  intereft  to  be  made  of  a true  knowledge  of  the  growth 
of  wood  in  this  manner.  Whoever  obferves  the  growth  of 
young  trees,  will  find  that  the  fecond  year’s  growth  is  much 
more  confiderable  than  that  of  the  firft  ; the  third  year  is 
more  than  that  of  the  fecond,  and  fo  on  for  many  years  ; the 
yearly  growths  of  young  wood  greatly  increafing  every  fea- 
fon up  to  a certain  time  or  age  of  the  tree,  after  which  the 
increafe  in  bulk,  by  growth,  becomes  gradually  lefs.  The 
great  advantage  to  be  made  of  coppice-wood,  would  be  by 
knowing  this  interefting  period,  and  feizing  on  it,  always  to 
cut  down  the  trees  juft  at  that  time  when  they  arrived  at  the 
end  of  their  quick  growth,  and  fo  fetting  nature  to  work 
with  new  ftioots,  to  employ  the  fame  on  enriching  again  the 
owner.  Regular  obfervation  and  experiment  alone  can  afcer- 
tain  this  happy  period  ; but  any  man  who  has  much  coppice- 
wood  upon  his  eftate,  may  affure  himfelf  of  it,  by  cutting  a 
given  quantity  every  year,  for  ten  years  fucceflively,  and 
then  carefully  reviewing  the  differences  of  the  yearly  pro- 
duce. Memoirs  Acad.  Scienc.  Ann.  1739. 

On  the  bufinefs  of  railing  and  growing  good  timber,  or 
trees  of  that  fort,  Mr.  Loudon  has  thrown  out  fome  inter- 
efting, ingenious,  and  philofophical  hints  and  fuggeftions,  as 
well  as  Hated  fome  ftrong  faifrs  in  confirmation  of  them,  in 
his  work  on  forming  and  improving  country  refidences. 
It  is  confidered  as  remarkable,  that  the  matter  has  never 
particularly  engaged  the  attention  of  thofe  who  have  been 
employed  in  defcribing  the  methods  of  rearing  trees.  The 
effects  of  culture  on  other  vegetables  is  fo  great,  it  is  faid, 
as  always  to  change  their  appearance,  and  not  unfrequently 
to  alter,  in  a coniiderable  degree,  their  nature.  The  com- 
mon culinary  vegetables,  and  cultivated  grades,  affume  fo 
different  an  appearance  in  our  fields  and  gardens  from  what 
they  do  in  a ftate  of  wild  nature,  that  even  a perfon  accuf- 
tomed  to  the  nature  of  plants  might  eafily  be  deceived  in 
regard  to  the  fpecies  or  kind.  The  fame  general  laws  oper- 
ate upon  the  whole  kingdom  of  vegetables  ; and  thence  it 
is  thought  plain,  that  the  effefrs  of  culture  upon  trees, 
though  different  in  degree,  muft  be  analogous  in  their  nature. 
It  is  true,  it  is  faid,  that  as  yet  we  are  poffeffed  of  no  great 
number  of  either  experiments  or  obfervations,  to  enable 
us  to  determine  with  minute  accuracy  the  precife  extent 
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of  thefe  effefts  ; but  ftill  a perfon  praftically  converfant  with 
the  fubjeft,  who  fhall  pay  attention  to  what  he  may  notice 
to  be  taking  place  in  different  parts  of  the  country,  and 
v^ho  poffeffes  a fufficient  knowledge  of  the  vegetable  king- 
dom and  phyfiology  to  reafon  from  analogy,  may,  it  is 
thought,  deduce  fuch  general  confequences,  as  will  fuggeft 
important  praftical  rules  and  regulations. 

It  may  be  proper,  it  is  faid,  to  remark,  that  by  culture 
is  not  meant  merely  the  operations  upon  the  foil,  or  on  even 
the  form  of  the  particular  tree  ; but  every  thing  that  tends 
to  remove  it  from  its  natural  ftate  in  order  to  accelerate  vege- 
tation. It  is  confidered  too,  that  a tree  is  in  a natural  Jlate 
whenever  it  has  fprung  up  fortuitoufly,  and  propagates  itfelf 
without  aid  from  man  : whether  it  be  in  crowded  forefts, 
woody  waftes,  or  in  fcattered  groups  on  hills  or  commons. 
Some  trees  and  other  vegetables  may  be  faid  to  be  natural- 
ized to  fituations  which,  but  for  art,  they  probably  never 
would  have  grown  upon.  Thus,  for  inftance,  mountain 
plants  are  fometimes  found  common  in  plains,  and  even 
meadows  ; and  alpine  trees  which  diffeminate  themfelves  in 
level  and  warmer  parts  of  the  country  : but  then  the  perfon 
who  is  converfant  with  fuch  matters,  by  comparing  the  effefts 
of  thefe  different  fituations  on  the  vegetable,  always  knows 
to  feleft  as  general  nature  that  which  perfedfs  all  the  parts, 
and  where  the  foil  and  fituation  are  bell  fuited  for  the  repro- 
dudfion  of  the  fpecies  or  fort,  and  the  prolongation  of  indi- 
vidual life.  Thefe  rules  are,  it  is  faid,  founded  in  nature. 
For  example  ; no  perfon,  judging  from  them,  could  millake 
a warm  Englilh  common  as  the  natural  foil  and  fituation  .of 
Scotch  firs,  though  they  not  unfrequently  diffeminatn  them- 
felves there.  It  is,  indeed,  well  known  to  every  one  in  the 
leaft  converfant  with  the  vegetable  economy,  that  in  all  her- 
baceous vegetables,  and  even  Ihrubs  of  confiderable  fize,  the 
effedl  of  removal  to  an  improved  foil,  climate,  and  fituation, 
is  to  expand  the  parts  of  the  whole  vegetable  : that  the 
effedf  of  removing  or  cutting  off  part  of  the  vegetable  above 
ground  is  to  expand  thofe  parts  whicli  remain  : that  the 
effedl  of  removing  any  of  the  parts  under  ground,  or  of 
removing  the  whole  vegetable  into  a colder  climate  and  lefs 
congenial  foil  and  fituation,  is  to  contradl  or  confolidate 
the  whole.  This,  were  it  neceffary,  could,  it  is  faid,  be 
illuftrated  in  a thoufand  inftances  from  the  commoneft  vege- 
tables ; but  for  the  prefect  purpofe,  it  is  only  neceffary  to 
notice  further,  that  this  takes  place  more  or  lefs  in  a degree 
correfponding  with  the  rapidity  of  the  growth  of  the  vegetable, 
and  its  duration.  Thus,  all  the  annual  graffes  are  much  far- 
ther removed  from  a ftate  of  nature  by  culture  than  the  per- 
ennial ones.  So  are  the  annual  garden  vegetables,  as  cab- 
bages, legumes,  and  fpinach,  in  oppofition  to  ffrawberries, 
afparagus,  and  many  others.  Quick  growing  trees  or  Ihrubs, 
as  wiUows,  rafpberries,  and  fome  others,  are  alfo  much  eafier 
removed  from  their  natural  ftate,  than  fuch  as  oaks,  thorns, 
hollies,  and  heaths,  which  grow  much  flower.  If  thefe 
remarks  and  conclufions  be  juft  and  well-founded,  which,  it 
is  fuppofed,  none  will  deny,  it  mull  follow  that  the  fame 
general  effefts  take  place  more  or  lefs  on  all  trees  ; that 
when  they  are  removed  into  a colder  climate,  or  have  part  of 
their  roots  cut  off,  it  will  in  fome  degree  contrail  the  fibre 
of  the  wood,  and  render  it  a of  more  folid  and  hard  texture  ; 
and  that  when  they  are  removed  into  a warmer  climate,  have 
moft  of  their  branches  taken  off,  or  are  placed  in  a better 
Jlate,  it  mull,  by  accelerating  their  growth,  it  is  thought, 
tend  to  expand  the  fibre  of  the  wood,  and  of  courfe  render 
the  wood  fofter  and  more  liable  to  fiiffer  by  the  ailion  of 
the  common  elements,  when  the  tree  is  cut  down  and  applied 
to  life.  That  tliis  does  really  take  place,  will,  it  is  faid,  be 
gathered  from  the  detached  fails  ftated  below,  which  have 


come  to  the  writer’s  knowledge,  and  to  which  every  prac- 
tical unprejudiced  perfon,  who  has  vifited  different  parts 
of  the  kingdom,  will,  it  is  thought,  be  able  to  add  many 
others  from  his  particular  obfervation,  attention,  and  exa- 
mination. 

Firft,  that  every  hedger  and  forefter  knows,  that  furze  and 
thorns,  which  have  been  cultivated  in  fields  or  hedges,  are 
of  a much  fofter  or  wider  grain,  and  are  much  eafier  cut  over 
with  the  hedge-bill,  than  fuch  as  fpring  up  from  feed  in  a 
wild  fcenery,  and  never  undergo  any  fort  of  pruning  or  cut- 
ting in,  nor  any  kind  of  culture  in  any  way.  They  know 
too,  that  in  a common  to  be  cleared  of  furze  or  thorns,  or 
in  a hedge  to  be  cut  over,  there  are  fome  parts  which  require 
a much  flighter  ftroke  of  the  hedge-bill  than  others  ; and 
that  thofe  parts  eafieft  to  cut,  are  uniformly  thofe  where  the 
plants  have  grown  the  quickeft  : — gardeners  experience  the 
fame  thing  in  pruning  or  cutting  over  fruit-trees  or  Ihrubs. 
Thus  the  difference  between  the  texture  of  the  cultivated  and 
the  wild  rafpberry  is,  it  is  faid,  ftriking,  though  the  ftem  of 
the  one  is  nearly  double  the  thicknefs  of  that  of  the  other. 
In  all  the  other  of  thefe  cafes,  the  ftems  of  both  are  fup- 
pofed alike  in  diameter  and  cleannefs,  or  abfence  of  knots  ; 
though  the  fame  thing  would,  it  is  thought,  take  place  in 
a confiderable  degree,  even  if  the  ftem  of  the  cultivated  or 
quick  growing  one  were  thicker  than  that  of  the  other  in 
the  wild  ftate.  Suppofing  that  there  were  no  other  proofs, 
this,  it  is  contended,  clearly  ftiews  that  cultivation,  or  what- 
ever tends  to  increafe  the  growth  of  a tree,  tends  likewife  to 
expand  the  vegetable  fibre.  But  there  are  other  concurring 
proofs,  it  is  faid,  which  demonftrate  this,  and  at  the  fame 
time  fliew,  what  few,  it  is  fuppofed,  will  doubt,  that  when 
the  vegetable  fibre  is  expanded,  or  when  the  annual  ringlets 
or  circles  of  wood,  produced  by  a tree,  are  foft  and  larger 
than  the  general  annual  increafe  of  fuch  tree,  the  timber 
mull  be  lefs  hard,  and  more  permeable  by  air,  water,  heat, 
and  other  matters,  and,  of  coorfe,  inferior  for  all  the  pur- 
pofes  of  timber. 

Secondly,  that  it  is  well  known  that  the  common  oak  in 
Italy,  where  it  grows  fafter  than  in  this  country,  is  com- 
paratively of  fhort  duration.  And  that  the  oak  which  grows 
on  the  mountains  of  the  Highlands  of  Scotland  is  much 
harder  and  clofer  than  any  produced  in  England,  though  on 
tliefe  mountains  it  feldom  attains  one-tenth  part  of  the  fize 
of  Englifti  trees.  Every  country  carpenter  in  Scotland 
knows,  it  is  faid,  the  extreme  difference  between  the  dura- 
tion of  Highland  and  Englifti  oak  for  fpokes  of  Wheels. 
Many  hedge-carpenters  in  both  parts  of  the  country  know 
the  relative  duration  of  tranfplanted  or  plantation  oaks,  that 
is,  tlie  young  oaks  which  are  thinned  out  from  thriving 
plantations  of  this  fort,  and  thofe  from  natural  forefts,  when 
employed  as  polls  for  railing.  From  different  obfervations 
which  the  writer  has  made  in  Monmouthfliire  and  Hereford- 
Ihirc,  the  duration  of  the  oak  in  thefe  counties,  it  is  thought, 
is  much  inferior  to  what  it  is  in  Cumberland  and  Yorklhire  ; 
it  is  thought  no  exaggeration,  when  it  is  faid  that  the  differ- 
ence is  as  eight  to  ten.  Some  timber  dealers  are  knowm  by 
the  writer,  who,  in  purchafing  it,  pay  attention  to  the  differ- 
ence of  foil  and  fituation  even  in  the  fame  woods.  When 
they  can  find  oak  in  expofed  fituations  and  on  deep  clay  foil, 
and  afti  on  rocky  lleeps,  they  always  give  them  the  preference 
in  tlieir  piirchafes  as  timber. 

Thirdly  ; that  a known  fadl  is  ftated  by  the  writer  which 
is  faid  to  be  of  fuch  importance,  that  it  is  trufted,  if  it  does 
not  latisfy  every  unprejudiced  perfon  in  refpedl  to  the  truth 
of  the  general  principles  which  are  willied  to  be  here  laid 
down  and  explained,  it  will  at  leaft  arrell  the  attention  of  all 
thofe  who  are  interefted  in  the  quality  as  well  as  mere  bulk 
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of  timber  : and  this,  it  is  thought,  may  lead  to  more  extenfive 
obfervations,  and  perhaps  more  favourable  conclufions  relative 
to  it. 

The  plantations  of  the  timber  kind  which  were  made  at 
Kinnaird  caflle  in  the  years  1770 — 1790,  are,  it  is  faid,  well 
known  in  the  north  of  Scotland.  They  were  chiefly  of 
deciduous  trees,  among  which  were  generally  introduced 
larches  for  flielter.  Thefe  larches,  in  fome  places,  grow  with 
altoniflring  rapidity.  On  many  Hopes,  where  the  furface-foil 
was  good  though  not  deep,  and  the  fub-foil  a fandy  gravel, 
they  advanced  upwards  of  five  feet  a year  for  the  firft  fix  or 
eight  years  after  being  put  in.  As  they  overtopped  and 
crowded  the  deciduous  trees,  they  were  gradually  felled  ; 
and  as  much  had  been  faid  about  the  durability  of  larch- 
wood,  the  firfl.  trees  that  were  cut  down  were  fawn  up,  and 
applied  to  a purpofe  which  was  perhaps,  it  is  thought,  one 
of  the  bell  tells  of  their  durable  properties.  This  purpofe 
was  the  foot-paths  of  peach-houfes  and  vineries,  where  they 
were  expofed  to  alternate  drought  and  moifture,  heat  and 
cold,  and  where  common  deal  and  other  kinds  of  wood  had 
repeatedly  failed.  The  larch  deal  of  thefe  trees  was,  it  is 
Hated,  applied  in  the  fame  way  as  the  others,  and  in  lefs 
than  two  years  was  completely  rotten  and  dellroyed  ! 

It  may,  it  is  conceived,  be  alleged  by  fome,  that  this 
could  only  hold  true  in  regard  to  the  Jap,  or  lall  formed 
wood  : but  the  heart,  or  red  central  wood  which  was  pre- 
fent,  though  it  lalted  longer,  did  not,  it  is  affirmed,  endure 
three  years  ! The  vail  number  of  thefe  trees  annually  taken 
down,  were  afterwards,  it  is  faid,  chiefly  made  ufe  of  as 
fuel ; and  though  this  wood  had  been  alTerted  not  to  flame, 
or  be  confumed  without  the  affillance  of  other  wood,  it  did 
not,  in  this  cafe,  flame  violently,  but  it  burned  by  itfelf  with- 
out care  or  attention,  and  unalfilled  from  other  timber-wood, 
producing  numerous  fires  for  labourer’s  ufes.  In  rendering 
it  fit  for  this  purpofe  too,  the  workmen  found  it  extremely 
brittle,  a tree  a foot  in  diameter  being  often  broken  with 
the  greatell  eafe,  by  means  of  two  or  three  blows  given  with 
the  back  of  the  hatchet.  The  tops  and  fide-branches  of 
them  were  likewife  remarkably  light  and  brittle,  as  are  known 
to  many  perfons  in  that  part  of  the  country  as  well  as  this. 
See  Timber,  Crooked  Growth  of. 

Thefe  fafts  are  faid  to  deferve  a very  ferious  attention, 
and  to  lead  to  very  important  conclufions,  in  refpeft  to  the 
cultivation  and  growth  of  this  tree  as  timber  in  this  country. 
They  are  not  folitary  ones  ; for  though,  as  yet,  fufficient 
time  has  not  elapfed  for  a fair  trial  of  this  wood  in  differ- 
ent foils  and  fituations,  yet  fome  have  found  it  much  lefs 
durable  than  others  ; and  that  an  attentive,  nice  obferver 
will,  it  is  thought,  perceive  larch-trees  in  fome  rich  warm 
fituations  in  a decaying  llate,  and  others  growing  fo  rapidly, 
or  fo  much  fide-lopped  or  pruned,  as  to  fuggell  doubts, 
whether  their  duration  will  be  much  longer  than  thofe  of 
the  above  caftle. 

And,  fourthly,  that  in  Scotland,  the  difference  of  dura- 
bility between  common  fir-wood  which  has  been  of  flow 
growth,  and  that  which  has  been  forced,  as  it  is  termed, 
cither  by  fhelter,  advantageous  foil,  fituation,  or  climate,  or 
by  lopping  off  the  fide-branches,  is  known  to  every  car- 
penter  in  the  more  northern  parts  of  it,  efpecially  in  the 
dillrifts  of  Perth,  Stirling,  and  Argyle.  There,  it  is  faid, 
they  dillinguifli  the  wood  cut  as  timber  in  the  native  forefts, 
from  that  obtained  in  plantations,  by  calling  the  former 
highland-fir,  and  the  latter  park-fir.  The  highland-fir  is 
moll  elleemed,  on  account  of  its  greater  durability,  being 
frequently  found  undecayed  in  ancient  buildings  when  other 
forts  are  entirely  walled.  Thefe  circumllances  are  llrongly 
fupported,  it  is  thought,  by  Mr.  Lambert,  who,  in  fpeak- 


ing  of  the  genus  Pinus,  has  faid,  that  “ this  Unking  differ- 
ence between  the  highland  and  park  fir,  is  probably  to  be 
attributed  to  the  mountainous  and  rocky  fituations  in  which 
the  native  timber  is  found,  and  where,  the  trees  being  of 
flower  grov/th,  the  wood  is  confequently  of  a harder  tex- 
ture.” The  fame  writer  is  of  opinion  too,  it  is  faid,  that 
few  fpecies  of  pines  will  endure  more  than  forty  years  in 
the  foils  in  which  they  are  commonly  fet  out  or  planted  ir. 
England.  Indeed,  there  are  many  proofs  of  this,  it  is 
thought,  from  Groom,  Kew,  and  other  places  ; though 
there  are  fome  excellent  fir-trees  at  Langhangles,  where 
the  foil  is  deep  and  cold,  that  are  much  older  than  that 
period.  The  greater  durability  of  the  former  fort  of  fir- 
timber  may  be  daily  feen,  it  is  faid,  in  the  Hill  more 
northern  dillridls  of  Aberdeen,  Bamff,  and  fome  others, 
during  the  removal  of  old  farm-houfes  aud  cottages ; as 
wherever  a piece  of  the  highland-fir  appears,  it  is  always  of 
a much  deeper  y'^ellow  than  the  park  or  low  country  fir. 
At  Gogar,  it  is  faid,  fome  large  fir-trees  were  taken  down 
in  1795  : they  grew  upon  a deep  cold  loam  ; the  w’ood  was 
fawn  up,  and  was  found  of  excellent  quality  as  timber. 
About  a mile  from  this,  at  Lenny  Park,  a dry  bank  is 
covered  with  fir-trees  of  greater  age  than  thofe  of  the 
former  fituation  ; fome  of  them  have  been  taken  down  at 
different  periods  before  and  fince  that  time,  and  have  uni- 
formly been  found  of  inferior  quality  as  timber-wood.  In 
1804,  too,  a number  of  fir-trees  were  taken  down  from  the 
rocky  banks  of  the  Almond,  between  Craigie  Hall  and 
Cramond  Houfe  ; and  they  were  found  of  excellent  quality  in 
their  wood.  While  at  Bevelaw,  there  are  extenfive  plant- 
ations of  fir-trees,  which  have  been  often  thinned ; but  the  trees 
have  grown  fo  faff,  and  been  fo  much  cut  or  pruned  in  the 
branches,  that  they  never  laft  long,  it  is  faid,  as  paling. 
All  thefe  cafes  have  either  come  under  the  writer’s  own  par- 
ticular notice,  or  that  of  a relation  of  his,  who  is  highly  in- 
terefted  in  the  value  of  park -fir,  and,  of  courfe,  has  paid  a 
more  than  common  attention  to  the  matter.  A great 
number  of  other  inftances  might,  it  is  faid,  be  here  added, 
but  it  is  unneceffary  ; and  the  comparifon  of  the  wood  of 
the  common  crab,  the  father  of  the  orchard,  with  that  of 
the  cultivated  apple,  is  in  fupport  of  the  fame.  Any  perfon 
who  will  take  the  trouble  to  examine  the  fir-woods  at 
Gordon  Caftle,  and  contrail  them  with  others  in  the  county 
of  Perth,  and  thofe  in  England,  wiU,  it  is  thought,  unques- 
tionably come  to  thefe  conclufions  : that  flow  growth  is  ef- 
fentially  neceffary  to  the  durability  of  fir-timber  ; and  that 
wherever  the  accumulation  ’of  wood  has  been  accelerated  by 
culture  of  the  foil,  improvement  of  the  climate,  or  by  cut- 
ting and  pruning,  it  is  injured  in  qinality  in  proportion  to 
the  ratio  in  which  thefe  agents  have  been  employed.  It  is 
not  faid,  that  no  branches  Ihould  ever  be  cut  from  fir-trees, 
but  that  it  is  certain  that  judgment  mull  diredl  to  cut  oft', 
in  general  only,  fuch  as  indicate  that  they  are  no  longer  of 
much  ufe,  which  is  eafily  difeovered  by  marks  of  approach- 
ing decay. 

Much  of  the  above  principles,  rcafonings,  and  conclufions, 
is  probably,  in  fome  meafure,  equally  applicable  to  other 
forts  of  timber. 

In  the  raifing  and  growth  of  timber  of  the  fir  or  Scots 
pine  kind,  it  is  found  not  well  fuited  to  very  elevated  fitu- 
ations, as  the  fliarpnefs  and  keennefs  of  fuch  expofures 
bring  it  too  quickly  into  a Hate  of  decay  and  death.  The 
writer  of  an  agricultural  furvey  of  one  of  the  more  north- 
ern dillridls  of  Scotland  has  remarked,  tliat  there  is  a kind 
of  laminated  clay,  much  difpofed  to  diffolve  with  water, 
which  is  not  favourable  to  the  growth  of  this,  or  any  of  the 
pine  tribe.  It  fuccccds  very  well,  it  is  faid,  however,  in 
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mofl  parts  of  the  clay  ground  of  that  traft,  If  care  be  taken 
to  prevent  ftagnant  water.  It  does  exceedingly  well  too  on 
land  covering  the  freeftone  rock  ; but  that  the  heft  timber 
of  this  fort  is  produced  on  hard  dry  gravelly  foils.  But 
that  the  Siberian  pine,  and  fome  others  of  a fimilar  nature, 
have  been  introduced  with  very  little  fuccefs.  The  fhort 
intervals  of  mild  weather  which  happen  in  the  beginning  of 
the  fpring,  excite  them  to  vegetate  too  early,  and  the  next 
cold  blaft  deftroys  the  young  buds.  The  New  England 
pine  thrives  in  a tolerable  foil,  until  from  twelve  to  twenty 
years  of  age,  in  proportion  to  the  nature  of  the  expofure, 
after  which  it  generally  begins  to  decay.  And  that  the 
fpruce  is  likewife  unfit  to  weather  the  ftorm  on  the  greateft 
heights.  It  fucceeds  on  the  hard  dry  rock  where  the  Scots 
pine  dies,  but  frequently  decays  at  the  end  of  eighteen  or 
twenty  years,  on  ftiff  wet  clay.  Its  moft  favourite  foil  for 
timber  is  that  which  is  dry  and  gravelly.  The  filver  fir 
thrives  in  clay  foils,  where  the  fpruce  fails  ; nor  is  it  averfe 
either  to  the  hard  rock  or  gravelly  foil,  which  probably  af- 
fords the  bell  timber  ; but  it  makes  little  or  no  progrefs  on 
any  foil  that  is  very  poor.  It  unfortunately  too  frequently 
fuffers  feverely  from  the  frofty  mildews  of  the  fpring,  efpe- 
cially  in  its  youth,  or  more  early  flate  of  growth.  How- 
ever, the  larix  or  larch  is  now  found  to  be  the  moft  hardy 
alpine  plant.  In  moift  places,  it  makes  greater  progrefs  than 
almoft  any  other  timber-tree,  and  there  is  fcarcely  any  foil, 
that  is  not  drowned  with  water,  on  which  it  will  not  fuc- 
ceed.  It  fuffers  moft  in  too  luxurious  fituations,  where  its 
foft  fhoots,  unable  to  keep  ereA , bend  away  from  the  flight- 
eft  gale,  and  its  timber  produce  is  probably  the  worft.  It 
is  liable  while  young,  in  fome  fituations,  to  be  much  in- 
jured or  wholly  deftroyed  by  early  fpring  frofts  taking  place 
after  mild  weather  has  brought  on  its  vegetation,  and  is  occa- 
fionally  feized  with  difeafe,  and  dies  when  placed  on  miry 
clay. 

It  is  fuggefted  that  the  birch  is  next  to  the  larch  in  the 
progrefs  of  its  growth,  and  equal  to  it  in  ability  to  ftand  the 
blaft  in  alpine  fituations  ; and  that  it  is  fuperior  to  it  in  the 
plain.  But  in  whatever  fituation  it  is  placed,  it  delights 
moft  in  a light  foil  and  dry  bottom,  probably  producing  in 
fuch  the  beft  timber-wood.  It,  however,  thrives  in  moift 
foils,  with  very  moderate  draining. 

The  afh  alfo,  when  it  enjoys  a fufficient  depth  of  good 
foil,  is  capable  of  braving  the  ftorm,  and  pufhing  up  its 
head  in  the  moft  expofed  fituations ; however,  in  a thin 
foil,  covering  a ftiff  argillaceous  bottom,  it  can  make  no 
progrefs.  It  notwithftanding  thrives  well  in  fome  marfhy 
foils,  where  the  banks  are  fteep,  fo  that  the  water  gets  away 
without  ftagnating.  On  dry  rocky  fteeps,  the  timber  is 
probably  the  beft.  It  forms  perhaps  the  moft  important 
wood  in  the  country  as  timber,  being  ufeful  in  all  its  ages 
and  ftates,  and  fit  for  moft  purpofes. 

The  mountain-afh  is  likewife  a hardy  native,  which  grows 
freely  in  almoft  all  foils  and  expofures  ; but  its  favourite 
fituation  feems  to  be  in  hanging  banks,  among  woods  and 
coppices,  where  the  timber-wood  is  perhaps  the  beft.  This 
and  the  gean-tree,  or  wild  cherry,  raife  and  propagate  them- 
lelves  much  when  left  at  liberty,  by  putting  up  or  out 
fuckers  from  their  roots. 

The  beech  is  faid  to  come  near  to  the  afh  in  capability  of 
braving  the  ftorm,  and  has  much  the  advantage  of  it  in 
tliriving  in  poor  or  ftiff  foils  ; but  there  are  fome  barren 
argillaceous  bottoms  too  much  even  for  the  beech  ; and  it 
is  moft  fuccefsful,  and  affords  the  beft  timber,  in  friable 
foils.  Its  flioots,  while  young,  are  foon  affefted  by  froft, 
but  the  tree  fpeedily  recovers. 

The  fycamore  and  elm  require  a light  foil,  and  a dry, 
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open  under-ftratum  : and  when  this  is  the  cafe,  the  timber 
is  the  beft,  and  the  trees  thrive  in  a fituation  pretty  much 
expofed.  They  form  good  timber  too  on  fome  foils  of  a 
heavier  nature. 

In  regard  to  the  oak,  it  is  lefs  patient  of  the  blaft  than 
moft  of  the  timber-trees  of  the  foreft.  Being  late  in  put- 
ting forth  its  leaves,  it  continues  to  grow  till  the  feafon  is 
far  advanced  ; and  the  immature  wood  of  its  late  fhoots, 
unable  to  refift  the  piercing  effedls  of  the  cold  wind  in  ex- 
pofed fituations,  withers  before  the  next  fpring ; fo  that, 
like  Penelope’s  web,  the  progrefs  of  one  feafon  is  undone 
in  the  following.  The  moft  favourable  fituations  for  the 
oak,  as  timber  or  otherwife,  are  therefore  hollows  or  hang- 
ing Hopes,  where  the  fharp  cutting  winds  are  broken  by  the 
neighbouring  heights.  In  fuch  fituations,  if  ftagnant 
moifture  be  avoided,  it  will  thrive  in  the  ftiffeft  foils,  and 
with  its  ftrong  roots  penetrate  the  deepeft  bottoms,  afford- 
ing  good  timber.  Though  the  growth  of  this  tree  be  flow 
in  infancy,  when  it  is  placed  in  a favourable  fituation,  it  will 
make  a progrefs  in  the  courfe  of  fifty  years,  little  inferior 
to  many  other  kinds,  and  at  length  arrive  at  a great  fize  of 
timber.  See  thefe  timber-trees. 

It  has  been  found  that  the  horfe  chefnut-tree  thrives  well 
on  the  lower  grounds,  and  deep  foils  only.  The  fweet 
chefnut,  which  quickly  becomes  a timber -tree  in  diftrifts 
more  northern  than  this,  does  not  fucceed  here.  Its  feafons 
of  growth  are  too  early,  or  too  late,  for  the  climate.  In  its 
firft,  it  bears  fome  refemblance  to  the  Siberian  pine,  &c.  ; 
in  its  laft,  to  the  oak  ; its  early  growths  being  almoft 
as  early  as  the  former,  and  its  later  being  nearly  as  late  as 
thofe  of  the  latter,  and  ftill  more  foft  and  fufceptible  of  the 
cold.  Hence  its  fhoots  are  alternately  put  forth  and  de- 
ftroyed, and  it  generally  becomes  a low,  ftunted,  fhrubby 
tree.  But  this,  it  is  faid,  does  not  feem  to  have  always  been 
the  cafe.  The  fate  of  the  common  walnut,  which  may  be 
confidered  almoft  as  much  a timber  as  a fruit-tree,  is  nearly 
the  fame  with  that  of  the  fweet  chefnut.  It  probably  af- 
fords the  beft  timber  on  dry  friable  foils  of  fome  depth. 

The  poplar  and  moft  of  that  tribe  delight  moft  in  water- 
formed  foils,  but  are  commonly  averfe  to  marfh,  and,  when 
happily  fituated,  make  quicker  progrefs  than  almoft  any 
other  forts  of  trees,  producing  much  light  ufeful  timber. 
See  Chesnut,  Walnut,  and  Poplar. 

Management  of  Timber — The  rules  and  regulations  for 
the  management  of  fir  and  other  timber-trees,  which  are 
given  below,  deferve  attention.  Mr.  Salmon,  of  Woburn, 
in  Bedfordfliire,  who  is  in  favour  of  much  lopping  or  cut- 
ting of  the  fide-branches  of  fir-timber,  remarks,  in  a late 
volume  of  the  Tranfaftions  of  the  Society  of  Arts,  &c. 
that  confidering  the  purpofes  that  this  fort  of  timber  is 
commonly  applied  to,  it  muft  occur  that  clearnefs  of  knots, 
ftraightnefs,  length,  and  equality  of  fize  of  the  trunk,  con- 
ftitute  its  perfection,  and  that,  if  deficient  in  all  thefe,  it  is  of 
no  value  but  for  the  fire.  Next  to  thefe  confiderations,  and 
the  profpeCl  of  an  improved  knowledge  of  raifing  and  cul- 
tivating this  kind  of  timber-wood,  it  may,  it  is  faid,  be  a 
fair  queftion,  if  our  own  country  be  not  capable  of  pro- 
ducing this  timber  little  or  not  at  all  inferior  to  foreign  fir  ? 
In  this  country  at  prefent,  fir  appears,  it  is  thought,  not  for 
any  length  of  time  to  have  been  confidered  much  otherwife 
than  as  ornamental.  For  this  purpofe  they  ferve  only  for  a 
certain  time,  which,  when  paft,  it  has  been  their  fate  to  be 
cut  down  long  before  having  attained  maturity.  But  from 
the  great  extent  of  ground  now  covered  with  this  fort  of 
timber-tree,  it  is  to  be  hoped,  it  is  faid,  that  another  century 
may  obtain  to  Englifh  fir  fome  of  the  charafter  of  the  oak 
of  the  fame  country  ; towards  fuch  an  end,  if  attainable, 
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every  means  rtiould,  it  is  faid,  be  ufed,  and  towards  which 
nothing  appears  more  likely  to  fucceed,  than  a well- 
grounded  general  praftical  mode  of  management,  from  the 
time  of  the  trees  being  put  out,  to  their  greateft  imaginable 
age  of  improvement.  That  a knowledge  of  fuch  may  by 
perfeverance  be  gained,  is  not,  it  is  faid,  much  to  be  doubted, 
as  from  different  fpecimens  there  appears  great  reafon  to 
conclude,  that  early  and  proper  fide -lopping  the  branches, 
and  thinning  out  the  young  trees,  will  form  a confiderable 
feature  in  the  plan  and  fyftem  to  be  adopted  and  purfued. 

The  fubfequent  plan  and  rules  for  the  general  manage- 
ment in  thefe  cafes,  are  given  as  the  partial  refult  of  prafti- 
cal  experience,  but  of  only  a few  years’  obfervations. 

In  the  raifing  of  this  fort  of  timber,  from  every  authority 
and  obfervation,  there  can  be  no  doubt,  it  is  thought,  that 
all  firs  fhould  be  fet  out  or  planted  thick  or  near  together,  as 
not  more  than  four  or  five  feet  apart.  That  where  firs  of  the 
fame  kind  are  put  out  together,  there  is  lefs  lofs  of  plants,  too, 
from  one  fort  not  overgrowing  and  deftroying  the  others  ; 
confequently,  that  it  appears  advifeable  that  all  the  different 
forts  fhould  be  fet  out  feparately  by  themfelves.  If  any 
admixture  at  all  be  admitted,  the  Scotch  fir  and  larch  may, 
perhaps,  bell  fucceed  together  ; but  this  is  not  certain,  and 
they  will  unqueflionably  be  beft  feparate  on  two  accounts ; 
firft,  becaufe  they  are  not  fo  likely  to  injure  each  other  ; 
and,  fecondly,  becaufe  the  larch  may  be  put  into  the  foil 
beft  fuitedfor  it,  and  the  Scotch  fir  the  fame.  And  that  in 
raifing  any  particular  fort  extenfively,  it  may  be  right  to 
have  a few  of  the  fpruce  fort,  or  others,  on  the  out  or 
expofed  fides,  to  prevent  mifchief  from  fudden  gufts  or 
blafts  of  wind  : but  if  the  fituation  be  not  liable  to  fuch 
gufts,  the  fpruce  had  better  be  omitted,  being  mechanical 
agents  only,  and,  by  excluding  the  fun  and  air,  adl  agaiuft 
the  operations  of  nature.  However,  in  thefe  hints,  orna- 
ment is  not,  it  is  faid,  confidered,  but  only  timber  : if  the 
former  be  wanted,  and  profit  alfo,  then  the  fpruce,  the 
larch,  the  filver,  and  fome  other  forts,  may  be  combined. 

It  is  contended,  tliat  from  fome  years’  obfervations  on  cut- 
ting out  and  fide -lopping  the  branches,  and  the  effedts  thereof, 
it  appears  certain  that  fir-trees,  whenever  they  arrive  at  a 
certain  age,  fhould  be  cut  or  lopped  to  a certain  height ; 
and  that  for  regulating  thereof,  the  fimple  rule  given  below 
is  recommended : the  cutting-in  to  commence  when  the 
trees  are  fix  years  old,  or  when  there  is  difcernible  five  tier 
of  boughs  and  the  fhoot ; the  three  lower  tier  of  boughs 
are  then  to  be  taken  off.  After  the  firft  lopping  or  cutting- 
in,  the  trees  to  be  let  alone  for  four  or  five  years,  and  then, 
and  at  every  fucceeding  four  or  five  years,  the  cuttings-in  to 
be  repeated,  till  the  ftemof  the  tree  be  clear  to  forty  feet  high, 
after  which,  as  to  fuch  fide-lopping,  it  may  be  left  to  nature. 
The  rule  for  the  height  of  thinning  and  cutting-in,  after  the 
firft  time,  to  be  half  the  extreme  height  of  the  tree,  until 
they  attain  twenty  years’  growth,  and  after  that  time,  half 
the  height  of  the  tree,  and  as  many  feet  more  as  it  is  inches 
in  diameter  at  four  feet  from  the  ground.  This  cutting- 
out  and  retrenching  the  branches  of  fuch  trees  is  known, 
from  repeated  obfeiwations,  it  is  faid,  not  to  be  exceflive  ; 
and  that  the  rule  is  calculated  to  check  the  too  tapering 
top,  and  for  ftrengthening  the  flender  bottom,  by  carrying 
the  cutting  and  retrenching  to  a greater  proportionate 
degree,  in  a ratio  compounded  of  the  height  and  bottom 
bulk  ; and  by  this  rule,  too,  it  may  be  obferved,  that  the  trees 
will  be  at  top  clothed  with  fomewhat  lefs  than  half  their 
branches.  The  proper  time  for  fuch  cutting-in  is,  it  is 
faid,  between  September  and  April,  and  the  tool  to  be 
employed  in  the  bufinefs,  the  faw. 

It  is  noticed,  that  orderly  thinning  the  trees  at  certain 
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periods,  when  for  timber,  is  the  next  eflential  to  that  of 
cutting  in  and  lopping  their  fide-branches  ; and  that  for  this 
purpofe,  obfervations  have  been  made  on  the  moll  orderly 
and  thriving  colledtions  of  this  fort  of  trees,  and  the  fubfe- 
quent fimple  rule  is  laid  down  ; keep  the  diftance  of  the 
trees  from  each  other  equal  to  one-fifth  of  their  height.  In 
the  application  of  this  rule  to  this  purpofe,  it  is  evident 
that  each  individual  tree  can  never  be  made  to  comply,  for 
the  original  diftance  (even  if  fet  out  in  the  moft  regular 
order)  will  allow  only  for  certain  modifications,  by  taking 
out  every  other  tree,  and  fo  on  ; but  even  if  the  obtaining 
fuch  equal  diftance  were  pradlicable,  experience  would  Ihew, 
it  is  thought,  that  another  way  Ihould  be  preferred,  ok 
which  the  eye  mull  be  the  judge,  by  taking  out  fuch  trees 
as  are  leaft  thriving,  ftand  neareft  to  other  good  trees,  &c. 
&c.  at  the  fame  time  keeping  in  view  the  rule  laid  down  ; 
the  direftions  and  rules  for  which,  given  below,  may 
eafily  be  proved,  by  meafuring  a chain  fquare,  or  any 
quantity  of  the  land,  and  counting  the  trees  thereon  ; then, 
by  trying  the  height  of  two  or  three  trees  in  that  quarter,  and 
taking  one-fifth  of  fuch  for  the  diftance,  it  would  be  readily 
feen  how  many  trees  for  timber  fhould  be  contained  in  the 
piece  meafured  : or  the  practice  may  be  more  fimply  regu- 
lated, it  is  faid,  by  taking  the  diftance  of  eight  or  ten  fuch 
trees  added  together,  the  average  of  which  fhould  be  equal 
to  a fifth  of  the  height  of  the  trees.  In  thefe  rules  and 
diredlions  there  is  nothing  impradlicable  or  complicated,  it 
is  thought. 

The  writer  Hates,  too,  that  he  has  for  years  known  the 
expence  and  produce  of  this  fide-trimming  alone,  and  finds 
that  in  Bedfordfhire  the  produce  of  it  doubly  repays  the 
charge  or  coll ; and  that  although  fome  experimentalifts 
may  differ  from  him,  or  time  may  Ihew  fome  reafon  for 
fomewhat  deviating  from  his  rule,  it  is  prefumed  all  will 
agree  that  fome  fimple  plan  is  advifeable,  inftead  of  having 
timber  colledlions  and  woods  mifmanaged,  to  the  great  lofs 
of  the  community  and  their  proprietors.  If  fuch  a plan  of 
proceeding,  as  is  here  propofed,  be  generally  promulgated, 
if  not  perfeft,  it  will  moft  likely,  it  is  thought,  in  time  become 
fo,  and  thereby  have  its  advantage  ; and  in  order  to  promote 
this,  thefe  concluding  remarks  are  given  : in  the  common 
courfe  of  gardening,  it  is  underftood  that  cutting  and  trim- 
ming invigorate  the  tree  ; that  taking  off  the  fide-branches 
makes  the  upright  ones  fhoot  the  flronger  ; and  by  cutting 
out  the  dead  and  decayed  wood,  the  tree  is  kept  alive  : 
fome  of  this  dodlrine  will,  it  is  fuppofed,  certainly  apply  to 
the  tribe  of  firs ; it  will  certainly,  too,  fubftitute  clean 
timber-wood  for  knots  : and  of  all  this  treatment,  from 
their  particular  ufes,  they  of  all  other  trees  ftand  in  moft 
need,  and  will  be  the  moft  improved  by  it.  And  that 
fhould  it  be  admitted  that  the  like  treatment  would  on  the 
fir,  as  well  as  other  trees,  produce  the  like  effedl,  it  would 
lead  to  a well-grounded  expedlation  that,  as  well  as  pro- 
ducing clearnels  from  knots,  ftraightnefs,  and  length,  the 
fame  operation  would  advance  the  quality  nearer  to  that  of 
foreign  fir  ; for  it  may  be  traced,  that  where  trees  are  tall 
and  clear  of  boughs  or  knots,  the  whole  fubftance  of  the 
wood  is  better  and  of  finer  grain,  and  that  it  appears  likely 
that  fuch  will  always  be  the  cafe  ; the  reafon  of  which 
may  probably,  it  is  thought,  be  inferred  from  the  fap 
having  farther  to  rife  and  defeend,  and  having  no  boughs 
to  divert  or  delay  it,  the  circulation  mull  be  more  free  and 
rapid,  moft  increafe  be  left  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the 
boughs  at  the  top  of  the  tree,  and  leaft  on  the  fides  at  the 
lower  part,  confequently  adding  to  the  length  of  the  head, 
and  rendering  more  fine  each  annual  increafe  to  the  body  ; 
thereby  producing  a clofe-grained,  clean,  long,  and  regular 
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eafy -tapering  ufeful  piece  of  timber,  inftead  of  a coarfe- 
grained,  Ibort,  fudden-tapering  trunk,  with  a quantity  of 
boughs  and  knots. 

The  foregoing  niles,  diredfions,  and  obfervat'ions,  are 
meant,  it  is  faid,  to  apply  to  fir-timber  only,  but  to  a 
certain  extent  they  may  be  applied  to  other  timber  ; though 
by  no  means  in  the  fame  degree  or  age.  But  if  had  recourfe 
to  as  far  as  the  firft  fourteen  years  of  their  growth,  and 
then  fuch  cutting  and  fide-lopping  be  altogether  omitted, 
and  the  thinning  out  very  much  increafed,  any  colleftion 
of  fuch  timber-trees  would,  it  is  thought,  be  rendered  much 
more  valuable  than  if  left  to  nature. 

The  firft  of  the  above  writers  has,  however,  already  ftated, 
that  the  general  effefts  of  fide-cutting  or  lopping  the 
branches  of  fir,  and  probably  fome  other  timber-trees,  are 
of  a correfponding  nature  with  that  of  culture  ; that  is,  to 
increafe  the  quantity  of  timber  produce.  And  that  the 
particular  manner  in  which  it  does  this,  is  by  direding  the 
greater  part  of  the  fap,  which  commonly  fpreads  itfelf  in 
the  fide-branches,  into  the  main  ftem.  This  muft,  of  courfe, 
neceffarily  enlarge  that  ftem  in  a more  than  ordinary  degree, 
by  increafing  the  annual  layers  or  circles  of  wood. 

Now  if  the  tree  happen  to  be  in  a worfe  foil  and  climate 
than  thofe  which  are  natural  to  it,  this  will,  it  is  fuppofed, 
be  of  fome  advantage,  as  the  extra  increafe  of  timber  will  ftill 
be  of  a quality  not  inferior  to  what  would  take  place  in  its 
natural  ftate  ; or,  in  other  words,  it  will  agree  with  that 
ftate  of  quality  and  quantity  of  timber  which  the  nature  of 
the  fpecies,  or  fort  of  tree,  admits  of  being  produced.  But 
if  the  tree  be  in  its  natural  ftate,  the  annual  increafed  pro- 
duce of  timber  occafioned  by  this  cutting  or  lopping  the 
fide-branches,  muft  neceffarily  injure  its  quality,  in  a degree 
correfponding  with  the  increafed  quantity.  And  if  the 
tree  be  in  a better  climate  and  foil  than  that  which  is  natural 
to  it,  and  at  the  fame  time  the  annual  increafe  of  wood  be 
promoted  by  fuch  cutting  means,  it  is  evident,  it  is  faid, 
that  fuch  wood  muft  be  of  a very  indifferent  quality  from 
that  produced  in  its  natural  ftate. 

Confequently,  although  it  might,  in  fome  degree,  it  is 
fuppofed,  be  Ihewn  from  vegetable  anatomy,  and  the  ana- 
logy of  what  takes  place  in  herbaceous  vegetables,  it  is 
preferred  to  deduce,  from  the  fafts  ftated  above,  this  propo- 
fition  ; that  whatever  tends  to  increafe  the  wood  in  a greater 
degree  than  nvhat  is  natural  to  the  fpecies  or  kind  when  in 
its  natural  ftate,  muft  injure  the  quality  of  timber.  Cutting 
or  lopping  the  fide-branches  tends  to  increafe  this  in  a con- 
fiderable  degree  ; and,  therefore,  it  muft,  it  is  thought,  be 
a pernicious  praftice,  in  fo  far  as  it  is  ufed  in  thefe  cafes. 

It  has  been  (hewn,  it  is  faid,  in  a very  ftriking  manner 
by  Mr.  Knight,  that  timber  is  produced,  or  rather  that  the 
alburnum,  or  fap-wood,  is  rendered  ligneous,  by  the  motion 
of  the  tree  during  the  defcent  of  the  true  fap.  It  is  fuffi- 
ciently  known,  too,  to  all  who  have  attended  to  the  phy- 
fiology  of  vegetables,  and  greatly  confirmed  by  fome  expe- 
riments not  long  ago  communicated  to  the  Royal  Society 
by  the  fame  writer,  that  the  folid  texture  of  the  wood 
greatly  depends  upon  the  quantity  of  fap,  which  muft 
neceffarily  defeend,  and  likewife  on  the  flownefs  of  its 
defcent.  Now  both  thefe  requifites  are,  it  is  contended, 
materially  increafed  by  fide-fhoots  or  branches,  which  retain 
a large  quantity  of  fap,  and  by  their  jundlion  with  the  ftem 
occafion  a contraffioa  and  twifted  direftion  of  the  veffels, 
that  obftrufts  the  progrefs  of  this  juice.  That  this  is  true 
in  faff,  is  well  known  to  thofe  accuftomed  to  make  wine 
from  maple  or  birch  trees,  as  in  this  bufinefs  it  is  found 
that  thofe  trees  which  have  the  feweft  fide-branches,  bleed 
more  freely  than  the  others,  but  during  a much  (horter 


fpace  of  time.  Thefe  hints,  confequently,  afford  additional 
evidence  againft  the  practice  of  cutting  or  lopping  the  fide- 
branches  of  timber-trees,  and  efpecially  againft  that  of 
ufing  it  for  fir-trees,  which,  as  the  above  writer  juftly  re- 
marks, it  is  faid,  have  larger  veffels  than  moft  others,  and 
therefore,  when  in  an  improved  foil  and  climate,  fide-branches 
for  the  above  purpofes  are  effentially  neceffary,  if  folid, 
refinous,  and  durable  timber  be  the  objeft  in  view. 

The  following  conclufions  may,  of  courfe,  it  is  thought, 
be  drawn  in  refpefl  to  the  management  of  timber-trees  from 
the  above  fafts  and  remarks.  Firft,  that  timber-trees  fnould 
be  fet  out  in  foils,  fituations,  and  climates,  as  much  as  pof- 
fible  analogous  to  thofe  of  their  natural  ftate : and  that  it 
is  chiefly  in  this  ftate,  or  where  there  are  fome  defedis  in 
regard  to  them,  that  fuch  cutting  or  lopping  and  culture 
can  be  exercifed  with  advantage.  Secondly,  that  in  pro- 
portion to  the  fuperiority  of  the  foil,  &c.  in  which  trees  are 
put,  over  the  natural  foil  of  fuch  trees  ; in  the  fame  propor- 
tion lopping  and  cultivating  the  foil  ought  to  be  avoided, 
and  thinning  encouraged.  Thirdly,  that  particular  regard 
fhould  be  had  to  the  foil  and  fituation,  where  either  larches 
or  any  of  the  pine  tribe  are  placed  out  to  remain  finally  for 
produce  as  timber : for  as  the  roots  of  thefe  chiefly  run 
along  the  furface,  and  as  in  them  the  great  current  of  the 
fap  is  principally  confined  to  one  channel,  that  is,  the  trunk, 
that  tribe  of  trees  is,  of  courfe,  peculiarly  liable  to  change 
when  fubjefted  to  unnatural  agency  of  thefe  kinds.  Fourthly, 
that  the  only  way  in  which  oak -timber  of  fafe  quality  can 
be  raifed  and  provided  for  the  navy  of  this  country,  is  by 
inclofing,  preferring  from  cattle,  and  properly  managing, 
thofe  royal  forefts  where  oak  is  the  natural  produce  of  the 
foil.  The  neglecft  of  this  advice,  there  is  reafon  to  fear,  it 
is  faid,  may  at  fome  future  day  be  regretted.  For  park- 
oak,  as  has  been  feen,  is  by  no  means  unfrequentiy  much 
inferior  to  that  of  the  foreft  kind  in  durability.  And  that, 
laftly,  as  the  praiStice  advifed  tends  to  render  trees  charac- 
teriftical  of  their  peculiar  fpecies  or  kind,  it  muft  confe- 
quently be  the  moft  agreeable  to  ornament  too,  or  the 
principles  of  natural  tafte. 

The  neceffity  of  confidering,  thus  fully,  this  branch  of 
the  management  of  timber-trees  is,  becaufe  the  matter  feems, 
it  is  faid,  to  have  been  almoft  entirely  overlooked  by  prac- 
tical men,  who  appear,  in  general,  to  think  culture  andl 
lopping,  or  cutting-in,  of  no  other  utility  than  to  increafe 
the  produce  in  the  quantity  of  timber.  Though  they  are 
not,  however,  to  be  difearded  in  many  other  views,  yet  if 
folid  and  durable  timber  be  the  objeft,  they  ought,  it  is 
thought,  to  be  had  recourfe  to  with  caution,  and  in  a dif- 
criminate  manner.  As  a contrary  plan  of  proceeding  has 
been  attempted  to  be  enforced  by  fome,  as  has  been  feen,  it 
is  thought  neceffary  to  aroufe  the  attention  of  the  country 
to  the  railing  and  improved  management  of  the  important 
article  of  timber,  efpecially  as  the  confequences  of  that  plan 
are  fuppofed  to  be  more  dangerous,  as  they  cannot  eafily 
difeover  themfelves  until  it  be  too  late  to  apply  a remedy. 

In  the  management  of  Umber-trees  of  the  deciduous  kinds, 
the  lopping,  cutting-in,  and  thinning,  fliould  be  pradtifed,  in 
fome  meafure,  on  the  fame  principles  as  the  above,  but  ac- 
cording to  the  particular  nature,  circumftances,  and  habits 
of  growth  of  the  different  forts  ; being  conftantly  executed 
in  inch  a manner,  as  to  prevent  any  injury  or  inconvenience 
arifing  by  the  too  extenfive  growth  of  the  lateral  fltocts  cr 
branches,  thefe  being  too  few  in  number  for  the  proper  re- 
tention of  the  fap  ; and  without  the  trees  being  left  at  too 
great  a diftance,  and  too  naked  and  expofed.  The  trees  for 
timber  too  are  always  to  be  kept  clear  of  all  foul  wood,  and 
any  branches  to  be  removed,  taken  off  in  a clean,  careful,  up- 
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ward  direftion,  as  where  the  parts  are  left  in  any  way  rug- 
ged or  uneven,  they  are  liable  to  catch  and  detain  the  wet 
and  moifture,  and  conduct  it  to  the  hearts  of  the  trees,  by 
which  they  are  not  only  greatly  hurt  in  their  growths,  but 
often  much  fpoiled  as  timber-wood.  The  thinning  of  the  trees 
for  timber  Ihould  be  performed  at  different  fuitable  periods, 
fo  as  to  prevent  too  much  crowding,  and  afford  proper 
room  for  the  full  growth  and  increafe  of  their  wood,  on  the 
principles  laid  down  above.  See  Pruning  and  Thinning. 

Sir  Humphrey  Davy  has  remarked  in  a late  work,  that 
trees  pofTeffing  the  firmefl  and  the  lealt  porous  heart -wood, 
are  the  longefl  in  duration.  That,  in  general,  the  quantity 
of  charcoal  afforded  by  woods,  offers  a tolerably  accurate  in- 
dication of  their  durability  ; thofe  moll  abundant  in  char- 
coal and  earthy  matter  are  moll  permanent ; and  thofe  that 
contain  the  largell  proportion  of  gafeons  elements  are  the  moll 
dellruftible.  That,  amongll  our  own  trees,  the  chefnut 
and  the  oak  are  pre-eminent  as  to  durability  ; and  the  chefnut 
affords  rather  more  carbonaceous  matter  than  the  oak.  That, 
in  old  Gothic  buildings,  thefe  woods  have  been  fometimes 
millaken  one  for  the  other  ; but  they  may  be  eafdy  known 
by  this  circumllance,  that  the  pores  in  the  alburnum  of  the 
oak  are  mucli  larger  and  more  thickly  fet,  and  are  eafdy  dif- 
tinguilhed  : whilll  the  pores  in  the  chefnut  require  glalfes  to 
be  feen  dillindlly.  That,  in  confequence  of  the  flow  decay 
of  the  heart-wood  of  the  oak  and  the  chefnut,  thefe  trees, 
under  favourable  circumllances,  attain  an  age,  it  is  faid, 
which  cannot  be  much  Ihort  of  a thoufand  years.  The 
beech,  the  alh,  and  the  fycamore,  moll  likely,  never  live 
half  fo  long. 

It  is  noticed  too,  that  the  oak  and  chefnut  decay  much 
fooner  in  a moill  lituation  than  in  a dry  fandy  foil ; and 
that  their  timber  is  lefs  firm.  The  fap-velfels,  in  fuch  cafes, 
are  more  expanded,  though  lefs  nourilhing  matter  is  carried 
into  them ; and  the  general  texture  of  the  formations  of 
wood  neceffarily  lefs  firm.  Such  wood,  it  is  faid,  fplits 
more  eafdy,  and  is  more  liable  to  be  affedled  by  variations  in 
the  Hate  of  the  atmofphere. 

The  fame  trees,  in  general,  are  likewife  much  longer 
lived  in  the  northern  than  in  the  fouthern  climates.  The 
reafon  of  which  feems  to  be,  it  is  thought,  that  all  fermenta- 
tion and  decompofition  are  checked  by  cold  ; and  that  at 
very  low  temperatures,  both  animal  and  vegetable  matters 
altogether  refill  putrefaftion  : and  in  the  northern  winter, 
not  only  vegetable  life,  but  likewife  vegetable  decay  mull 
be  at  a Hand. 

The  antiputrefcent  quality  of  cold  climates  is,  it  is  faid, 
fully  illullrated  in  the  inllances  of  the  rhinoceros  and  mam- 
moth lately  found  in  Siberia  entire,  beneath  the  frozen  foil, 
in  which  they  moll  probably  have  exilled  from  the  time  of 
the  deluge. 

Trees  that  grow  in  fituations  much  expofed  to  winds,  have 
harder  and  firmer  wood  than  fuch  as  are  confiderably  Ihel- 
tered.  The  denfe  fap  is  determined,  by  the  agitation  of  the 
fmaller  branches,  to  the  trunk  and  large  branches  ; where 
the  new  alburnum  formed  is  confequently  thick  and  firm  : 
fuch  trees  abound  in  the  crooked  limbs  fitted  for  forming 
knee-timber,  which  is  neceffary  for  joining  the  decks  and 
the  fides  of  fhips.  The  gales  in  elevated  fituations  gradually 
adl  fo  as  to  give  the  tree  the  form  bell  calculated  to  refill 
their  effefts.  And  the  mountain  oak  rifes  robull  and 
flurdy  ; fixed  firmly  in  the  foil,  and  able  to  oppofe  the  full 
force  of  the  tempell. 

Different  Hates  of  timber  are  chofen  for  different  ufes, 
but  the  above  writer  remarks,  that  Ihip-builders  prefer  for 
their  purpofes  that  kind  of  oak-timber  afforded  by  trees 
that  have  had  their  bark  ftripped  off  in  the  fpring,  and 
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which  have  been  cut  in  the  autumn  or  winter  following. 
The  reafon  of  the  fuperiority  of  this  timber  is,  it  is  thought, 
that  the  concrete  fap  is  expanded  in  the  fpring  in  the  fprout- 
ing  of  the  leaf ; and  the  circidation  being  dellroyed,  it  is 
not  formed  anew  : and  the  wood,  having  its  pores  free  from 
faccharine  matter,  is  lefs  liable  to  undergo  fermentation  from 
the  a6lion  of  moillure  and  air. 

It  mull,  however,  be  confidered  as  very  extraordinary, 
that  in  a country  where  the  navy  is  a matter  of  fuch  vail  im- 
portance, and  in  dillridls  where  the  oak,  or  other  forts  of 
timber-wood  ufeful  for  the  fame  purpofe,  may  be  faid  to 
be  almoll  the  llaple  articles,  no  complete  or  fatisfadlory 
trials  Ihould  have  yet  ever  been  made  of  the  means  of  in- 
creafing  the  duration  of  fuch  timber,  which  are  mollly  fo 
readily  prafticable,  and  fo  very  material  in  their  confequences. 

Felling  of  Timber. — The  proper  periods  or  times  of  cutting 
down,  or  mzkmg  falls  of  timber,  as  they  are  often  called, 
mull  evidently,  in  fome  meafure,  depend  upon  and  be  regu- 
lated by  the  nature  and  the  differences  in  the  circumllances 
of  the  growths  of  the  fame  or  different  kinds  of  trees.  But 
as  in  them,  as  well  as  other  living  matters,  there  leem  to  be 
three  ftages  of  growth  ; as  that  of  their  early  rifing,  their 
middle  mature  Hate,  and  that  of  their  decline  or  decay  ; they 
may  ferve  as  more  fatisfadlory  guides  in  the  bufinefs.  In 
the  firll,  the  growth  is  mollly  foft  and  rapid  ; in  the  fecond, 
it  beeomes  firm,  llrong,  and  perfedl ; and  in  the  lall,  it  be- 
gins to  become  weak  and  unfound.  Mr.  Loudon  has  con- 
fidered the  beginning  of  the  middlemoll  of  thefe  llages  as 
the  moll  profitable  period  or  feafon  for  felling  of  timber  ; as 
after  that  time,  thougli  the  tree  may  appear  found  and 
healthy,  its  annual  increafe  is  fo  little,  that  the  cutting  it 
down  and  replacing  it  may  be  more  beneficial  than  letting 
it  remain.  The  number  of  years  that  a tree  may  Hand  be- 
fore it  arrives  at  fuch  a Hate,  mull,  it  is  faid,  vary  in  dif- 
ferent foils,  fituations,  and  expofures  ; but  the  period  itfelf 
may  readily  and  without  difficulty  be  afcertained, — by  the 
annual  Ihoots,  the  Hate  of  the  bark,  and  by  taking  the 
circumference  of  the  tree  at  the  fame  place  for  two  or  three 
fuccellive  feafons,  and  comparing  the  difference.  In  the  view 
of  profit  from  timber  produce,  it  is  of  material  confequence, 
it  is  faid,  to  cut  down  fuch  colle£lions  of  trees  at  maturity, 
or  in  their  vigour  and  perfeftion,  which,  fome  fuppofe,  for 
the  oak,  where  the  foil  is  natural,  is  from  about  the  age  of 
fifty  to  lixty  or  feventy  years’  growth.  Many  trees  will  Hand 
a half,  others  a whole  century  after  they  are  full  grown, 
appear  quite  healthy,  and,  at  the  fame  time,  make  little  or 
no  increafe  of  timber.  There  are  particular  cafes  too,  de- 
pending on  the  nature  aud  Hate  of  the  markets,  in  which  it 
may  even  be  more  profitable  to  cut  timber  before  it  is  ar- 
rived at  a full  growth  than  afterwards. 

It  may  be  difficult,  it  is  thought,  to  fay  when  timber, 
which  is  principally  planted  for  ornament,  fliould  be  cut 
down.  A tree,  when  young  and  freffi,  is  beautiful ; when 
middle-aged,  it  is  more  or  lefs  picflurefque  ; when  in  old  age, 
Hrikingly  fo,  with  a degree  of  grandeur  ; and  its  greatell 
height  of  pidlurefquenefs  and  fublimity,  is  when  decaying 
under  the  preffure  of  age.  Hence  it  is  conceived,  that  if 
ornament,  or  expreffion,  which  is  a more  appropriate  term, 
were  the  foie  objedl  in  view,  trees  need  almoH  never  be  cut 
down.  But  moll  perfons  have  a feeling  of  what  is  beautiful ; 
and  though  all  may  be  Hruck  with  grandeur  or  fublimity, 
few  have  fo  much  enthufiafm  as  to  facrifice  the  profit  of  va- 
luable timber,  for  the  pleafure  of  enjoying  either  of  thofe 
charadlers. 

The  time  and  manner  of  cutting  underivood  and  under- 
growth  will  be  feen  under  thefe  heads. 

There  are  perfons  in  this  country,  who,  unqueHionably 
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from  negleft  and  mifmanagement  of  their  timber,  are  now,  it 
is  faid,  lofing  annually  very  handfome  incomes.  The  lofs  of 
price  which  generally  follows  the  refufal  of  a good  or  high 
offer,  the  certain  lofs  of  intereft,  the  decay  of  timber,  and  the 
injuries  arifing  from  the  incumbrance  of  full-grown  trees,  are 
irretrievable  Ioffes,  which  thofe  who  have  the  care  and  ma- 
nagement of  timber  fhould  ftudiouHy  endeavour  to  avoid. 
But  while  the  difadvantages  of  fuffering  timber  to  Hand  until 
it  be  overgrown  are  thus  held  out,  it  is  far  from  proper  or 
advifeable  to  propofe  or  favour  the  premature  felling  of  it. 

The  feafon  of  the  year  for  this  work  ufually  commences 
about  the  end  of  April ; becaufe  the  fap  then  rifes,  which 
makes  the  bark  run  freely,  as  it  is  technically  termed  ; that 
is.  It  Jirips  off  the  trees  freely  ; fo  that  where  a quantity  of 
timber  for  ordinary  ufes  is  to  be  felled,  the  ftatute  i Jac.  I. 
c.  22.  formerly  required  it  to  be  done  between  the  ill  of 
April  and  the  lafl  of  June,  for  the  advantage  of  tanning  : 
but  this  aft  was  repealed  by  48  Geo.  III. 

However,  the  opinions  and  praftices  of  authors  are  very 
different  as  to  the  bell  feafon  for  felling  timber  : Vitruvius 
recommends  an  autumnal  fall ; others  advife  December  and 
January  : Cato  was  of  opinion,  that  trees  fhould  have  borne 
their  fruit  before  felled  ; at  leall,  that  their  fruit  fliould  be 
firll  ripe  ; which  coincides  with  the  fentiments  of  Vitruvius. 

In  effeft,  though  timber  unbarked  be  moll  obnoxious  to 
worms,  yet  we  find  the  wild  oak,  and  many  other  kinds,  if 
felled  too  late,  when  the  fap  begins  to  be  full,  to  be  very 
fubjeft  to  worms ; whereas  about  mid-winter,  it  neither 
calls,  rifts,  nor  twines.  If  trees  were  felled  at  a more  early 
feafon  than  April,  it  is  faid  that  the  timber  would  be  better 
feafoned. 

It  is,  indeed,  the  common  opinion,  that  timber  which 
is  felled  in  winter,  is  llronger,  and  more  lading,  as  being 
more  firm  and  clofe,  than  that  which  is  felled  in  fummer. 
But  M.  Leeuwenhoeck  apprehends  that  there  is  no  differ- 
ence, except  in  the  bark,  and  outermofl  ring  of  tlie  wood, 
which  in  the  fummer  are  fofter,  and  more  ealily  pierced  by 
the  worm  : wood  confilling  of  hollow  pipes,  which,  both 
in  fummer  and  winter,  are  full  of  moillure,  and  do  not  fhrink 
in  winter  ; and  therefore  the  wood  cannot  be  clofer  at  one 
time  than  another,  for  if  otherwife,  it  would  be  full  of  cracks 
and  clefts.  The  unexpefted  and  fudden  rotting  of  fome 
timber,  he  conceives  to  proceed  from  fome  inward  decay  in 
the  tree  before  it  was  felled  : having  obferved  all  trees  to  be- 
gin to  decay  at  firll  in  the  midll  or  heart  of  the  tree.  Phil. 
Tranf.  N°  213.  or  Abr.  vol.  i.  p.  592. 

The  ancients  had  a great  regard  to  the  age  of  the  moon 
in  the  felling  of  their  timber.  If  their  rules  avail  aught, 
they  are  thefe  : fell  timber  in  the  wane,  or  four  days  after 
new  moon  ; fome  fay,  let  it  be  the  lafl  quarter.  Pliny 
orders  it  to  be  in  the  very  article  of  the  change,  which  hap- 
pening on  the  lafl  day  of  the  winter  folllice,  the  timber,  fays 
he,  will  be  immortal : Columella  fays,  from  the  twentieth 
to  the  twenty-eighth  day  : Cato,  four  days  after  the  full : 
Vegetius,  from  the  fifteenth  to  the  twenty-fifth,  for  fhip- 
timber  ; but  never  in  the  increafe,  trees  then  mofl  abound- 
ing with  moiflure,  the  only  fource  of  putrefaftion. 

Some  even  have  a regard  to  the  temper  and  time  of  the 
day  ; the  wind  to  be  low,  neither  eall  nor  well,  neither  in 
froll,  wet,  nor  dewy  weather,  and  finally,  never  in  the  fore- 
noon. 

Daftly,  fome  regard  is  had  to  the  fpecies*:  fir  is  bell  felled 
when  it  begins  to  fpring,  both  as  it  then  quits  its  coat  bell, 
and  as  the  wood,  according  to  Theophraftus,  is  by  that 
means  rendered  wonderfully  durable  in  water.  Elm,  fays 
Mr.  Worlidge,  is  to  be  felled  between  November  and  Ja- 


nuary, in  which  cafe  it  will  be  all  heart,  at  leall  the  fap  will 
be  very  inconfiderable ; this,  he  adds,  is  alfo  the  only  good 
feafon  for  felling  afh.  Some  authors  add  farther,  that  in 
felling  timber,  care  Ihould  be  taken,  firll,  only  to  cut  it 
into  the  heart,  and  fo  to  let  it  Hand  till  dry  ; by  which 
means  the  moillure  is  evacuated  in  drops,  which  would 
otherwife  occafion  putrefaftion. 

M.  de  Bulfon  obferves,  as  a circumftance  which  greatly 
increafes  the  ftrength  and  folidity  of  timber,  that  the  trees 
intended  to  be  felled  for  fervice,  Ihould  firft  be  ftripped 
round  of  their  bark,  and  fuffered  to  Hand  and  die  upon  the 
fpot  before  the  cutting.  The  fappy  part,  or  blea  of  tlie 
oak,  becomes  by  this  management  as  hard  and  firm  as  the 
heart,  and  the  real  ftrength  and  denfity  of  the  wood  has 
been  proved  by  many  experiments  to  be  greatly  increafed 
by  it ; nor  is  this  praftice  detrimental  to  the  proprietor,  be- 
caufe the  remaining  Humps  of  thefe  trees  fend  up  their  young 
Ihoots  as  vigoroully,  as  if  they  had  been  cut  down  in  their 
natural  condition.  Mem.  de  I’Acad.  Sc.  Par.  1739. 

When  any  tree  is  to  be  cut  down  for  timber,  the  firft  thing 
to  be  taken  care  of  is  a llcilful  dilbranching  fuch  limbs  as  may 
injure  it  in  its  fall.  In  felling  the  tree,  it  Ihould  always  be 
cut  as  clofe  to  the  ground  as  poflible,  unlefs  it  is  intended 
to  be  grubbed  up  ; and  this  will  be  of  advantage  both  to 
the  timber  and  the  wood  ; for  timber  is  never  fo  much  va- 
lued, if  it  be  known  to  grow  out  of  old  Hocks. 

There  are  feveral  dilFerent  modes  made  ufe  of  in  felling  or 
taking  down  timber,  and  they  muft  neceffarily  be  fomewhat 
various,  according  to  the  nature,  extent,  and  kind,  of  which 
the  colleftion  may  be,  as  well  as  in  the  methods  of  perform- 
ing the  work  : thus,  in  groves  of  the  deciduous  timber  kind, 
the  trees  are  moftly  bell  felled  by  gradually  taking  or 
thinning  them  out  as  they  arrive  at  maturity ; which,  where 
they  are  to  be  continued,  fhould  be  cut  over  by  the  furface 
of  the  ground,  and  the  ftools  be  each  feparately  well  fenced 
in,  that  by  defending  them  from  cattle,  new  trees  may  be 
produced  ; but  when  not  defigned  to  be  continued,  they 
may  at  once  be  rooted  out.  Groves  of  the  fir  or  pine  fort, 
or  any  lingle  fir-tree  of  any  kind,  fliould  at  once  be  taken 
out  by  the  roots.  In  woods,  any  timber -trees  that  may  be 
cut  down,  fliould  have  their  places  as  nearly  as  poflible  fup- 
plied  by  fapplings,  or  any  other  proper  forts  of  young  timber- 
trees.  However,  previous  to  the  work  of  felling,  the  trees 
fliould  be  marked  by  a proper  perfon  ; in  performing  which, 
in  a fall  of  timber,  regard  is  to  be  had  to  the  relative  Hate  of 
Handing  in  the  trees.  In  clofe  timber-woods,  the  whole  or 
nearly  the  whole  may  be  marked  and  taken  down  ; as  if 
fome  which  appear  flourifliing  be  left  Handing,  they  will  not 
only  be  liable  and  in  danger  of  being  hurt  in  taking  the 
others  down  ; but,  in  confequence  of  their  lltuatioii  in  regard 
to  expofure  being  changed,  will  no  longer  continue  to 
flourifli.  As  their  atmofphere  is  not  only  thus  altered,  and 
rendered  too  cool,  perhaps,  for  their  acquired  habit,  by  the 
removal  of  the  adjoining  trees  ; but  they  thereby  get  room 
to  throw  out  fide-lhoots  from  their  ftems  ; in  confequence  of 
which  their  tops  die,  and  their  growth  is  irrevocably  Hinted. 
While,  on  the  contrary,  in  open  woods  of  the  fame  kind, 
thin  hedge-rows,  and  other  open  fpaces,  fuch  timber-trees 
only  as  are  ripe  for  the  axe,  or  are  fuitable  for  tlie  intended 
purpofe,  fliould  be  marked  ; the  youthful  growing  trees 
being  left  to  be  benefited  moll  probably  by  an  increafe  of 
air  and  head  room,  in  an  atmofphere  and  expofure  to  which 
they  are  habituated  and  accuftomed.  On  eftates  that  are 
timbered,  it  is  direfted  that  they  fliould  be  frequently  gone 
over  by  proper  perfons,  who,  let  the  price  and  demand  for 
timber  be  what  they  may,  Ihould  mark  every  tree  which 
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wears  the  appearance  of  decay.  Whea-e  the  demand  is  bride 
and  the  price  high,  he  ihould  go  two  fteps  further,  and  mark 
not  only  fuch  as  are  full  grown,  but  fuch  alfo  as  are  near 
perfedlion ; for  the  intereft  of  the  money,  the  difmeum- 
brance  of  the  approaching  young  timbers,  and  the  com- 
parative advantages  of  a good  market,  are  not  to  be  bartered 
for  any  increafe  of  timber  which  can  reafonably  be  ex- 
pefted  from  trees  in  the  laft  llage  of  their  growth. 

In  the  work  of  felling  timber,  three  diftinct  methods  are 
pradtifed  and  had  recourfe  to  in  different  cafes ; as,  fiflt,  that 
of  cutting  the  trees  above  ground ; fevering  them  from 
their  roots,  by  means  of  the  axe  or  the  faw  ; leaving  what 
are  termed  Jlooh,  to  occupy  the  fpots  where  they  flood. 
Second,  that  of  cutting  them,  within  the  ground,  with  the 
axe  and  mattock  ; but  leaving  the  principal  parts  of  the 
roots  in  the  foil.  And  third,  that  of  grubbing  them  up  by 
the  roots,  by  the  ufe  of  the  fpade  and  mattock ; thus  throw- 
ing them  down  with  the  butts  and  large  roots  adhering  to 
the  flems.  The  preference  to  be  given  to  one  or  other  of  the 
two  firft  modes  of  taking  down  timber-trees,  reils,  it  is  faid, 
chiefly  on  the  nature  of  the  future  application  of  the  land 
upon  which  they  grow.  If  it  be  intended  to  remain  in  the 
ftate  of  woodland,  the  firfl  method,  or  the  fecond,  if  too 
much  of  the  main  roots  be  not  cut  away,  is  the  belt  and 
mofl  eligible.  But  if  the  land  is  to  be  cleared  for  the  pur- 
pofes  of  agriculture,  where  fufficient  hands  can  be  had  for 
difpatching  the  bufinefs,  the  fecond  is,  by  far,  the  beft. 
The  lalt  is  improper  in  mofl  cafes. 

The  writer  of  the  rural  economy  of  the  midland 
diftridfs  ftates,  that  there  the  methods  of  Jlocking,  axe- 
grubbing,  and  axe-falling  are  praftifed.  That  the  firfl  is  a 
kind  of  partial  grubbing,  in  which  the  roots  are  cut  through 
a foot  or  more  from  the  flem  ; and,  again,  a foot  or  more 
from  the  inner  cutting  ; taking  up  a fhort  length  of  the 
thickeft  part  of  the  roots,  and  digging  a trench  round  the 
tree,  wide  enough  to  come  at  the  downward  roots.  That 
the  fecond,  or  axe-grubbing,  is  fomewhat  fimilar  to  the  mode 
of  grub-felling  deferibed  below,  except  that  the  end  of  the 
butt  is  left  larger  in  thefe  places  than  in  that  cafe.  And 
tliat  the  third,  or  axe-falling,  is  the  common  method  of 
Yorkfhire,  and  other  places,  of  cutting  off  above  ground, 
with  the  axe  ; a method  which  is  feldom  pradlifed,  except 
in  fome  few  cafes  where  another  crop  of  timber,  or  of 
coppice-wood,  is  defigned  to  be  taken.  Stocking  is  the. 
prevailing  mode  ; — the  charge  for  taking  down  varying  with 
the  fize  of  the  tree  : for  a tree  of  two  feet  in  diameter,  it  is 
about  a fhilling ; and  about  four-pence  more  for  cutting  off 
the  butt ; the  flocking  and  butting  being,  for  the  mofl  part, 
let  together.  Other  modes,  too,  are  pradlifed  in  other  dif- 
tridls  in  performing  the  bufinefs  ; as  that  of  fawing  the  trees 
off  in  an  horizontal  manner  clofe  by  the  furface  of  the 
ground,  by  means  of  a long  faw  with  one  or  both  handles 
fixed  on  the  upper  fide,  the  trees  being  firfl  dipped  in  by 
the  axe  on  the  falling  fide. 

The  method  of  falling  timber  pradlifed  in  the  county  of 
Norfolk,  is  faid,  by  the  fame  writer,  to  be  uniform,  and 
perhaps  peculiar  to  the  county.  It  is  very  aptly  called 
grub-felling  ; the  operation  partaking  both  of  grubbing  and 
of  felling  with  the  axe,  in  the  common  way  above  ground  ; 
a method  which  is  walleful  of  timber.  The  woodman  of 
this  diftridl,  therefore,  fells  below  the  furface  of  the  ground, 
by  cutting  off  the  horizontal  roots  clofe  to  the  flem,  which, 
inflead  of  fhortening,  he,  in  effedl,  lengthens,  by  adding  to 
it  a conical  point,  cut  out  of  the  crown  of  the  root  ; fo  that 
by  this  way  of  proceeding,  a greater  length  of  timber  is 
obtained,  than  by  firft  grubbing  and  afterwards  cutting  off 


the  butt  with  a faw.  Grub-felling  is,  it  is  thought,  wfith- 
out  doubt,  the  mofl  eligible  way  of  takijig  down  hedge -row 
timber ; and  this,  it  is  fuppofed,  accounts  for  its  being  the 
eflablifhed  pradlice  in  the  above  county. 

The  difpofal  of  timber,  which  often  takes  place  before  it 
is  cut  down,  is  to  be  regulated  by  the  occafion  of  it,  as  arifing 
from  the  Jlate  of  the  timber,  or  other  caufes  and  circum- 
flances.  It  is,  however,  feldom  proper  and  beneficial  to 
fell  and  cut  it  down  before  its  mofl  profitable  ftate  of 
growth  is  reached  ; though  this  principle  may  fometimes  be 
fet  afide  by  particular  circumftances,  as  the  nature  of  a 
market ; the  value  of  the  land  it  encumbers  by  its  growth, 
being  greater  than  its  annual  increafe  ; the  intereft  of  the 
money  it  is  worth,  with  that  of  the  growth  from  the  ftools, 
being  greater  than  the  increafe  of  the  Handing  timber,  &c. 
It  is  confequently  rarely  advantageous  to  fuffer  timber  to 
remain  upon  its  roots,  after  it  has  attained  its  full  growth  ; 
— as,  in  this  cafe,  the  whole  of  the  intereft  is  loft,  it  is  faid, 
to  the  owner ; while  the  ufe  of  one  of  the  mofl  valuable 
articles  of  the  produce  of  the  country  is  loll  to  it  and  the 
whole  community. 

In  fpeaking  of  oak -timber,  the  late  bifhop  of  Landaff  has 
given  fome  ufeful  and  interefting  remarks  in  regard  to  the 
difpofal  of  it,  in  the  introdudlion  to  the  Agricultural 
Report  of  the  State  of  the  County  of  Weftmoreland.  Where 
profit  is  confidered,  it  is  faid  every  tree  ihould  be  cut  down 
and  fold,  when  the  annual  increafe  in  value  of  the  tree  by  its 
growth,  is  lefs  than  the  annual  intereft  of  the  money  it  would 
fell  for.  This  being  admitted,  it  is  only  neceffary  to  inquire 
into  the  annual  increafe  in  the  value  of  oaks  of  different  ages. 
After  different  ftatements,  thirty-fix  fhillings  each  are  fixed 
upon  as  the  price  of  trees  that  fhould  be  cut  down  and  fold ; 
as,  if  they  be  cut  down  before  they  arrive  at  that  value,  or  if 
they  be  allowed  to  remain  until  they  will  fell  for  a mucli 
higher  price,  the  proprietor  of  the  foil  or  land  on  which 
they  grow  will  be  a lofer.  It  is  noticed  too,  as  being  the 
general  opinion,  that  it  is  more  profitable  to  fell  and  fell  oak- 
wood  at  fifty  or  fixty  years’  growth,  than  to  let  it  ftand  for 
navy  timber  to  eighty  or  a hundred,  owing  to  the  low  price 
that  is  now  paid  for  oak-trees  of  large  dimenlions,  either  by 
the  Navy  Board  or  the  Eaft  India  Company.  On  this 
account,  it  is  advifed  making  a much  greater  increafe  of 
price  than  ordinary  on  timber  of  this  fort  of  large  fcantling, 
as  in  place  of  four  or  five  pounds  the  load,  if  eight  or  nine 
were  given  for  trees  containing  each  one  hundred  cubic  feet 
and  upw'ards,  every  perfon  in  the  kingdom,  it  is  thought, 
would  have  a reafonable  motive  for  letting  his  timber  ftand 
until  it  became  of  a fize  fit  for  the  ufe  of  the  navy;  whereas, 
according  to  the  prefent  eftablifhed  price,  it  is  every  one’s 
intereft  to  cut  down  and  fell  their  trees  before  they  arrive  at 
a proper  fize  to  be  ufeful  as  navy  timber.  This  fuggefts, 
too,  the  neceflity  of  attending  to  the  royal  forefts  in  a more 
particular  manner  ; and  may  be  an  additional  inducement  to 
the  trying  the  cultivation  and  growth  of  the  larch  in  them, 
and  training  it  for  Ihip-timber.  See  Timber,  Crooked 
Growth  of 

There  are  feveral  different  modes  of  difpofing  of  timber 
according  to  the  nature  of  it,  the  fituation,  and  the  cuftoms 
of  the  diftridls  to  which  it  belongs ; but  the  principal  of 
them  are,  firft,  thofe  of  felling  the  trees  ftanding ; either  by 
atiSion,  by  receiving  written  propofals,  or  by  bargain  and 
falc : fecond,  cutting  the  trees  down,  and  felling  them  in  tie 
rough  ; by  any  of  the  above  modes : third,  converting  the 
fallen  trees  ; that  is,  cutting  them  up  into  wares  to  w^hich 
they  are  beft  adapted,  or  which  are  moll  faleable  in  the  par- 
ticular fituation.  On  a large  timbered  eftate,  the  firft  mode 
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is,  ill  common,  the  moR  uRvifeable  to  be  had  recourfe  to;  in 
wliich  cafe,  an  accurate  valuation  of  the  marked  trees  is  to 
be  made,  before  they  are  offered  for  fale  : and,  in  the  cafe 
of  oak  timber-wood,  it  is  moftly  proper,  and  always  fatif- 
fadfory,  to  have  feparate  valuations  of  the  timber  and  the 
bark. 

In  felling  timber  in  the  county  of  Norfolk,  the  prevailing 
praftice  is,  according  to  the  writer  of  the  rural  economy 
of  that  dittrift,  to  fell  it  ftanding,  at  fo  much  a ton  when 
fallen ; meafuring  the  timber  down  to  fix  inches  timber 
girt ; the  topwood  and  the  bark  (of  oak)  becoming  the  pro- 
perty of  the  purchafer  ; who  is  ufually  at  the  expence  of 
taking  it  down.  And  it  is  cuftomary  there,  too,  for  the 
purchafer  to  difpofe  of  the  bark  (of  oak),  and  fometimes  the 
topwood,  by  the  fame  admeafurement. 

In  the  midland  diftriiffs,  after  difpofing  of  and  cutting  out 
the  timber,  the  arms  or  boughs  of  the  trees  are  cut  up  into 
pofts,  rails,  and  cord-wood  for  charcoal ; the  /pray  being 
moftly  made  up  into  faggots. 

The  relative  value  of  different  forts  of  timber  may  be  faid 
to  depend  almoft  wholly  upon  local  circumftances,  as  thofe 
of  contiguity  and  facility  of  being  taken  to  the  places 
where  they  are  the  moft  largely  made  ufe  of,  or  where  only 
employed.  Some  forts  are,  however,  every  where  valuable 
on  account  of  either  their  general  application,  or  their 
fcarcity,  fuch  as  the  oak,  the  afti,  the  elm,  the  beech,  and 
the  ftill  more  valuable  larch,  and  others  of  the  ilrft  defcrip- 
tion  : and  of  the  latter,  the  common  chefnut,  the  yew,  the 
box,  and  the  holly.  The  light  produfls  of  different  kinds, 
afforded  by  fome  timber-trees,  are  alfo  of  great  ufe  and  value 
in  moft  places. 

Hunter,  in  his  “ Evelyn’s  Sylva,”  has  juftly  remarked, 
that  every  perfon  who  can  meafure  timber,  thinks  himfelf 
qualified  to  value  ftanding  trees ; but  that  fuch  men  are 
often  deceived  in  their  eftimates.  That  it  is  the  perfect 
knowledge  of  the  application  of  the  different  Ihaped  trees 
that  enables  a man  to  be  corredl  in  fuch  valuations.  That 
a foot  of  wood  may  be  of  little  importance  to  one  trade, 
but  of  great  value  to  another.  This  is  the  grand  fecret,  it 
is  thought,  which  enriches  the  purchafers  of  Itanding  timber. 

On  the  whole,  the  great  and  coi.ftant  demand  for  timber, 
on  account  of  the  increafing  fcarcity  of  it,  fhould  induce 
the  proprietors  of  lands  which  are  proper  and  fuitable  for 
it,  to  attend  as  much  as  poffible  to  the  railing  and  providing 
of  this  great  objeft  of  rural  economy,  and  national  as  well  as 
individual  wealth. 

Timber,  Hardening  of.  See  Hardening  of  Timber,  and 
Seafoning  of  T IMBER. 

TiiviBER,  Seafoning  of,  a term  ufed  to  exprefs  the  pre- 
paring of  timber  after  it  is  felled,  for  cutting  and  working 
up  for  ufe. 

As  foon  as  felled,  it  fhould  be  laid  up  in  fome  dry  airy 
place,  but  out  of  the  reach  of  too  much  wind  or  fun,  which, 
when  in  excefs,  will  fubjebl  it  to  crack  and  fly.  It  is  not 
to  be  fet  upright,  but  laid  along,  one  tree  upon  another,  only 
with  fome  fhort  blocks  between,  to  give  it  the  better  airing, 
and  prevent  its  becoming  mouldy,  which  will  rot  the 
furface,  and  produce  muflirooms  on  it.  .'^ome  perfons 
daub  the  trees  all  over  with  cow-dung,  wliich  occafions  their 
drying  equally,  and  prevents  tlieir  cracking,  as  they  are 
otherwife  Very  apt  to  do. 

Some  recommend  the  burying  of  timber  in  the  earth,  as 
the  belt  of  all  ways  of  feafoning  it  ; and  others  have  found  it 
a fine  prefervative  to  bury  their  timber  under  the  wheat  in 
their  granaries  ; but  this  cannot  be  made  a general  praftice. 

In  Norway,  they  feafon  their  deal  planks,  by  laying  them 


in  falt-water  for  three  or  four  days,  when  new  fawed,  .and 
then  drying  them  m the  fun  ; this  is  found  a great  advan- 
tage to  them ; but  neither  this,  nor  any  thing  ejfe,  can  pre- 
vent their  Ririnking.  And  it  has  been  recommended  to  lay 
boards,  planks,  &c.  in  fome  pool  or  running  ftream  for  a 
few  days,  to  extraft  the  fap  from  them,  and  afterwards  to 
dry  them  in  the  fun  or  air ; by  this  means,  it  is  faid,  they 
will  be  preferved  from  chopping,  calling,  or  cleaving  : but 
againft  Ririnking  there  is  no  remedy.  Mr.  Evelyn  par- 
ticularly recommends  this  method  for  fir.  See  Hardening 
of  Timber. 

The  feafoning  of  timber  by  fire  is  the  bell  way  of  all,  for 
piles  and  other  pieces  that  are  to  Rand  under  the  earth,  or 
water.  The  Venetians  firR  found  out  this  method,  and  the 
way  by  which  they  do  it  is  this  : they  put  the  piece  to  be 
feafoned  into  a Rrong  and  violent  flame  ; in  this  they  con- 
tinually turn  it  round  by  means  of  an  engine,  and  take  it 
out  when  it  is  every  way  covered  with  a black  coaly  cruR  ; 
by  this  means  the  internal  part  of  the  wood  is  fo  hardened, 
that  neither  earth  nor  water  can  damage  it  for  a long  time 
afterwards.  This  method  is  pradlifed  in  many  places  for 
feafoning  the  poRs  for  paling  of  parks,  &c.  and  has  this 
to  recommend  it,  that  in  the  very  oldeR  ruins  we  have  ever 
been  acquainted  with,  there  have  been  difeovered  many  times 
pieces  of  charcoal,  all  of  which  have  been  found  uninjured, 
though  buried  in  the  earth  for  ever  io  many  ages.  This 
method  of  charring  timber  is  praftifed  in  many  parts  of 
England,  and  has  been  much  recommended,  both  as  to 
economy  and  effedl. 

For  this  purpofe,  all  that  is  neceffary  is  to  light  a fire  upon 
the  ground,  which  Riall  be  furrouiided  with  a wall  built  with 
loofe  bricks  or  Rones,  and  then,  when  the  pieces  of  timber  are 
laid  acrofs  the  walls,  to  turn  them  round  carefully  fo  as  to 
preient  every  part  to  the  adlion  of  the  fire  in  luccellion  ; 
and  when  the  whole  furface,  to  the  depth  of  three  quarters 
of  an  inch  or  an  inch,  is  converted  to  charcoal,  they  will  be 
fufficiently  prepared  While  burning,  they  fliould  have  a 
temporary  covering  of  boughs  or  other  fuel  to  preferve 
them  from  the  adlion  of  the  aimofphere,  which  would  be 
apt  to  convert  part  of  the  wood  into  aRies.  See  Parkes’s 
Effays,  vol.  ii.  See  alfo  Charring  of  Pcfls. 

An  ingenious  friend  of  the  editor  objetts  to  this  practice. 
The  opinion  that  paint  is  a prefervative  of  wood  is  almoft 
univerfal.  Neverthelefs,  we  Riall  fhew  it  to  be  not  only  erro- 
neous, but  that  in  moR  cales  the  ufe  of  paii.t  accelerates  the 
deflruftion  of  every  fpecies  of  wood  to  which  it  is  applied. 

The  decay  of  wood  is  occafioned  by  internal,  not  external 
moiflure,  and  this  only  when  it  becomes  Ragnant.  As  long 
as  there  is  a free  circulation,  no  decay  takes  place.  Stop 
the  circulation,  and  if  there  be  any  inoiRure  whatever  in  the 
wood,  Ragnation  commences,  putrefceuce  enfues,  and  the 
deRrudlion  will  proceed  with  an  adlivity  in  proportion  to 
the  quantity  and  clofe  confinement  of  the  internal  moiRure. 
When  wood  is  thoroughly  painted  on  every  fide,  it  is  evkient 
that  the  moiRure  w'ithin  it  is  completely  fealed  up,  and 
which  neceffarily  becoming  Ragnant,  the  decompofition  and 
decay  of  the  timber  immediately  commence.  Hence  it  is 
clear,  that  painting  of  wood,  as  above  Rated,  in  every  cafe, 
except  only  when  it  is  entirely  free  from  moiRure,  or  as  it 
is  called  thoroughly  feafoned,  muR  be  as  eli'ettual  a method  as 
any  that  can  be  devifed  for  accelerating  its  decay. 

Wood  that  is  painted  only  on  one  fide,  will,  ceteris  pa- 
ribus, laR  as  long  again  as  that  which  is  painted  on  both 
fides.  And  that  which  is  not  painted  at  all  will  be  moft 
durable.  Experiment  will  prove  this  to  be  the  fadl,  whether 
the  wood  is  expofed  to  the  w^eather  or  not. 

It 
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It  is  feldom  that  we  meet  with  either  a fcaffold-pole  or  a 
fcaffold-board  (fuch  as  are  ufed  by  builders)  that  is  rotten, 
although  they  are  of  fir,  and  are  alternately  wet  and  dry, 
and  defcend  from  father  to  fon  for  feveral  generations. 
The  reafon  is,  they  are  never  painted. 

Examine  any  old  building,  and  it  will  be  found  that  no 
part  of  the  wood  or  timber  is  in  a found  ftate,  excepting 
that  which  has  efcaped  the  painter’s  brufh.  The  wainfcot, 
doors,  windows,  &c.  will  be  found  to  be  rotten,  when  the 
floors  and  ftairs,  although  alternately  wet  and  dry  from 
periodical  wafhing,  are  perfeftly  found,  becaiife  they  have 
never  been  painted. 

It  is  a common  praftice  in  London  to  cover  the  bafe- 
ment  floors  with  painted  oil-cloth  ; and  it  is  aftonifliing  to 
fee  howfoon,  in  thefe  cafes,  the  floors  are  rotten,  and  which 
is  called  the  dry  rot,  but  which  is  never  once  fufpefted  to 
be  the  lloppage  of  circulation  by  the  ufe  of  the  oil-cloth. 
Were  carpets  fubllituted  for  the  painted  cloths,  no  fuch 
effedl  would  take  place. 

The  dry  rot  in  buildings,  and  particularly  in  the  navy, 
is  comparatively  a modern  difeafe,  and  has  very  much  in- 
creafed  fince  the  pernicious  praftice  of  painting  has  become 
fo  general.  The  ancient  city  of  Chefter,  where  fo  much 
timber  w'as  introduced  into  the  outfides  of  the  buildings, 
and  which  is  now  black  with  age,  but  never  painted,  is  a 
ftriking  illuftration  of  this  theory.  The  fame  may  be  re- 
marked of  the  villages  at  a diftance  from  the  metropolis, 
where  the  outfide  wood-work  of  the  buildings,  fuch  as 
doors,  windows,  window-fhutters,  weather-boarding,  &c. 
w'hich  have  never  been  painted,  are  neverthelefs  found,  and 
yet  fome  of  them  fo  ancient  as  to  defy  all  enquiry  as  to 
their  age.  How  different  this  from  the  gentlemen’s  houfes 
near  London  or  other  great  towns,  where  the  gates,  polls, 
rails,  and  pallifadoes  are  kept  conftantly  ivell  painted,  but 
are  feldom  found  to  lafl  longer  than  ten  or  a dozen  years  at 
moft  ! 

Paint  indeed  conceals  from  the  eye  the  deftruftion  which 
it  occafions ; and  our  readers  will  doubtlefs  by  this  time 
begin  to  fufpeft  their  former  opinions  of  it  to  be  erroneous. 
We  (hall  therefore  only  mention  two  other  inflances,  which 
Came  under  our  own  obfervation,  to  fhew  that  wood  never 
ought  to  be  painted,  except  for  the  purpofe  of  ornament. 

A few  years  ago,  fome  old  houfes  were  pulled  down  near 
the  Monument  in  London.  Several  of  the  principal  timbers 
were  fo  fcorched  and  burnt  on  the  outfide,  that  an  enquiry 
took  place  as  to  the  caufe  of  it ; and  it  was  clearly  afcer- 
tained,  that  the  timbers  in  queftion  mull  have  been  preferved 
from  the  ruins  of  the  great  fire  of  London  in  1666,  fo  that 
this  wood  mull  now  be  much  more  than  150  years  old  ; yet 
the  writer  of  this  article  lately  faw  that  fame  fir-timber 
fawed  out  into  deals,  and  again  ufed  as  new  fluff,  being  to 
all  appearance  as  found  as  ever.  The  only  perceptible  dif- 
ference was  in  the  colour,  which  was  darker  than  deals  ge- 
nerally are. 

The  other  inllance  referred  to  is  the  late  old  Jewry  chapel 
in  London.  When  that  building  was  taken  down,  the  pews, 
which  were  of  oak,  and  the  feats,  which  were  deal  (but 
never  had  been  painted)  were  found  to  be  in  fo  perfedl  a 
ftate  of  foundnefs,  that  they  were  removed  to  the  new  build- 
ing in  Jewin-ftreet,  and  where  there  is  no  doubt  they  will 
remain  as  long  as  the  building  itfelf,  although  thofe  faid 
deal  feats  are  known  to  be  confiderably  more  than  one  hun- 
dred years  old. 

The  moll  elFeftual  method  of  preferving  timber  from  de- 
cay is  to  char  it ; but  when  the  purpofe  to  which  it  is  to 
foe  applied  will  not  admit  of  that  operation,  the  next  bell 


method  is  to  walh  it  over  with  charcoal  and  water,  fimilar 
to  white-walhing.  Either  of  thefe  methods  wiP  certainly 
preferve  it  from  the  dry  rot,  charcoal  being  the  greatell  an- 
tiputrefcent  known,  and  no  moifture  within  the  influence  of 
its  aftion  will  become  putrid  or  decompofed,  and  we  have 
already  Ihewn  that  this  mull  take  place  before  wood  will 
perilh.  It  may  be  further  obferved,  that  vegetation  can- 
not take  place  where  charcoal  or  charring  is  ufed,  and 
the  dry  rot  is  always  accompanied  with  that  fpecies  of 
vegetation  called  fungi,  and  this  fungus  never  occurs  till 
decompofition  or  decay  has  begun. 

When  boarded  floors  are  to  be  laid  upon  or  very  near  the 
ground,  it  Ihould  be  ftrewed  over  with  dry  alhes,  and  the 
joifts  and  underfide  of  the  boards  either  charred  or  payed 
over  with  charcoal-walh,  as  before  direfted.  The  fame 
Ihould  be  done  with  the  fide  of  the  wainfcot  next  the 
walls. 

As  painting  is  indifpenfable  from  the  falhion  of  the  times, 
to  doors,  window-lhutters,  wainfcot,  &c.  it  would  be  weli 
to  have  them  painted  once  over  in  the  carpenter’s  Ihop  when 
the  ftulF  is  perfeftly  dry,  and  finilhed  afterward  in  the  build- 
ing for  which  they  are  prepared. 

If  the  bell  feafoned  Huff  be  put  up  unpainted  in  a new 
building,  the  quantity  of  moifture  it  will  imbibe  from  the 
brick-w'ork,  plafter,  &c.  before  it  can  be  painted,  will  de- 
feat all  former  care  of  well  feafoning. 

As  to  falhes,  mahogany  is  unqueftionably  the  cheapeft 
article  they  can  be  made  of ; for  deal,  when  painted  only  a 
few  times,  will  have  coft  more  than  the  difference  of  price  of 
that  very  fuperior  wood,  both  as  to  look  and  durability. 
Air  that  is  ftagnant  is  equally  pernicious  as  ftagnant  moif- 
ture. When  it  is  in  that  ftate,  it  foon  becomes  decompofed, 
and  the  hydrogen  gas  fixing  upon  wood,  ropes,  paper,  and 
other  vegetable  fubftances,  quickly  brings  on  their  deftruc- 
tion.  Ventilation,  and  the  ufe  of  charcoal,  are  the  beft  pre- 
ventives. 

The  above  hints  will  be  fufficient  to  guide  the  intelligent 
workman  in  all  other  cafes. 

Though  it  does  not  properly  belong  to  this  article,  it 
may  not  be  amifs  to  mention,  that  thefe  obfervations  are 
quite  inapplicable  to  the  prefervation  of  iron.  Iron  decays 
from  the  effeft  of  external  moifture,  and  the  adlion  of  the 
atmofphere  upon  its  furface,  which  produces  oxydation, 
and  which  is  the  foie  caufe  of  its  decay.  This  is  only  to 
be  prevented  by  painting. 

Timber,  Preferving  of.  When  boards,  &c.  are  dried, 
feafoned,  and  fixed  in  their  places,  care  is  to  be  taken  to 
defend  and  preferve  them  ; to  which  the  fmearing  of  them 
with  linfeed-oil,  tar,  or  the  like  oleaginous  matter,  contri- 
butes very  much. 

The  ancients  advife  the  fmoke-drying  of  all  inllruments 
made  of  wood,  by  hanging  them  up  in  the  chimnies  where 
w'ood-fires  are  ufed.  The  whole  benefit  arifing  from  this 
feems  to  be,  that  the  oil  of  the  burnt  wood  enters,  as  it 
afcends  in  the  fmoke,  into  the  pores  of  that  which  is  pro- 
pofed  to  be  preferved. 

The  Dutch  preferve  their  gates,  portcullices,  draw- 
bridges, fluices,  &c.  by  coating  them  over  with  a mixture 
of  pitch  and  tar,  on  which  they  ftrew  fraall  pieces  of  cockle 
and  other  (hells,  beaten  almoft  to  powder,  and  mixed  with 
fea-fand,  which  encrulls  and  arms  them  wonderfully  againft 
all  aftaults  of  wind  and  weather. 

Timber  felled  before  the  fap  is  perfeAly  at  reft,  is  very 
fubjedl  to  the  worms  ; to  prevent  or  cure  which,  Mr.  Eve- 
lyn gives  us  the  fcvllowing  fecret,  as  moft  approved Put 
common  fulphur  into  a cucurbit,  with  as  much  aquafortis 
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as  will  cover  it  three  fingers  deep ; difl.il  it  to  a drynefs, 
and  let  it  have  two  or  three  retlifications. 

Lay  the  fulphur  remaining  at  bottom  on  a marble,  or 
in  a glafs,  and,  with  the  oil  it  diflTolves  into,  anoint  the 
timber. 

This,  he  adds,  not  only  infallibly  prevents  or  cures  the 
worminefs,  but  preferves  all  kinds  of  woods,  and  even  many 
other  things,  as  ropes,  nets,  and  malls,  from  putrefaction, 
either  in  air,  water,  or  fnow. 

For  fuch  as  would  go  a fliorter  way  to  work,  two  or 
three  anointings  with  linfeed-oil  may  do  very  well. 

As  to  the  chaps,  or  clefts,  green  timber  is  liable  to  after 
working,  and  which  is  a very  great  defeft  in  many  fine 
buildings,  they  are  clofed  by  anointing,  fuppling,  and 
foaking  it  with  the  fat  of  beef-broth,  twice  or  thrice 
repeated.  — Some  carpenters  ufe  greafe  and  faw-dufl; 
mingled  for  the  fame  purpofe.  But  the  former  method 
is  excellent.  Mortimer’s  Hulbandry,  vol.  ii.  p.  104. 

Timber,  Strength  of.  See  Strength  of  Materials,  and 
Beam. 

Timber,  Croohed,  Growth  of,  the  means  of  raifing  and  pro- 
viding bent  or  twilled  timber  of  different  forts  for  the  pur- 
pofe of  Ihip-building  and  many  other  ufes.  It  has  been 
noticed  by  Mr.  Loudon,  that  the  form  of  the  larch  tim- 
ber-tree is  unfuitable  for  fome  of  the  purpofes  of  naval  ar- 
chiteClure  ; and  that  to  render  it  more  proper  and  fuitable 
for  fuch  ufes,  cutting  or  pruning  it  has  been  advifed  by 
fome  ; and,  what  is  llill  lefs  praClicable,  lhading  it,  by 
others  : but  that  when  its  mode  of  grow'th  is  well  confidered, 
it  will  be  found  that  neither  of  thefe  methods  would  prove 
effeClual.  The  former  could  not  fucceed,  it  is  fuppofed, 
becaufe  in  the  larch  and  fir-tribe  one  ftem  conllantly  takes 
the  lead  ; and  that  in  this  ftem  alone  is  contained  the  timber. 
The  latter,  or  lhade,  might,  it  is  thought,  produce  a crooked 
enough  ftem  ; but  that  in  regard  to  ftrength,  or  timber 
produce,  it  would  evidently  be  fo  deficient,  as  to  be  totally 
unfit  for  naval  architefture.  In  confequence  of  which,  he 
has  recommended  the  plan  of  bending  the  young  trees  as 
preferable  to  every  other  praClice  ; and  as  this  mode  may,  at 
fome  future  period,  perhaps  be  deemed  of  public  importance, 
he  has  given  a few  remarks  concerning  the  method  that 
Ihould  be  adopted  and  employed  in  the  bufinefs. 

It  is  faid  that,  in  the  firft  place,  fuppofing  a timber  plant- 
ation or  wood  to  be  planted  in  regular  rows,  fifteen  feet 
apart,  and  the  fame  diftance  in  the  row ; and  grown  from 
fifteen  to  twenty  years ; in  bending  or  rendering  the  trees 
crooked,  begin  with  the  firft  row,  and  let  every  other  tree 
be  bent  down  in  different  degrees,  and  tied  to  the  interme- 
diate ones  which  remain  ereft,  or  be  faftened  to  the  ground. 
After  the  trees  have  had  the  growth  of  feven  or  eight  years 
longer  in  that  fituation  or  pofition,  they  may  be  bent  back- 
wards, fo  as  to  have  fomewhat  the  form  of  the  letter  S, 
the  tops  or  leading  flioots  rifing  direftly  upwards  again  from 
the  upper  bends,  and  the  bent  trees  be  either  tied  to  them- 
felves  between  the  bent  parts,  to  keep  them  in  their  proper 
bent  pofitions,  or  to  the  trees  on  the  fides,  or  to  any 
of  the  trees  which  furround  them,  as  may  be  found  to  be 
moll  convenient  and  neceffary.  When  the  ropes  have  held 
the  trees  in  thefe  fituations  or  pofitions  for  a few  more 
years,  they  wdll  have  received,  and  retained,  in  fome  mea- 
fure,  the  above  crooked  appearance  ; which  is  a form  that 
will  afford  knee  and  other  pieces,  which  are  of  great  ufe  in 
fliip-building,  and  which  always,  it  is  faid,  bear  a higher 
price  than  any  other  form  of  even  oak-timber.  Some  trees 
need,  however,  it  is  thought,  only  be  bent  gently  on  one 
fide,  and  others  a little  more  fo.  This  variation  in  the  in- 
clination of  the  trees,  with  thofe  which  Ihould  be  left  erefl, 
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would,  it  is  fuppoled,  ferve  to  produce  and  afford  proper 
Ihelter  for  the  whole  timber  plantations  to  which  they  might 
belong,  according  to  the  ufes  or  purpofes  for  which  they 
are  intended,  or  to  the  form  which  is  moll  in  demand.  This 
plan  is  certainly  thought  worthy  of  a trial ; and  there  is  no 
great  reafon  to  doubt  its  fuccefs  ; for  the  praflice  of  bend- 
ing trees  is  not  new  ; as  it  was  advifed  by  Evelyn,  and  prac- 
tifed  by  the  F omans  in  Virgil’s  time. 

It  is  probable,  too,  that  fome  other  forts  of  timber-trees 
may  be  grown  in  this  way  with  advantage. 

It  is  fuggefted,  that  in  planting  the  larch  for  this,  or  any 
other  purpofe,  a careful  attention  fliould  be  had  to  the 
choice  of  a proper  foil,  as  when  the  tree  is  in  one  which  is 
not  too  rich,  it  reaches  a large  fize,  and  foon  arrives  at  m.a- 
turity ; and  that  it  is  obvious,  that  if  the  above  method  were 
adopted,  the  timber  would  be  fit  for  building  the  largeft 
fliips  fifty  years  after  it  was  planted,  and  for  building  fmaller 
veffels  much  fooner.  And  that  there  is  abundant  evidence, 
that  it  would  grow  to  a fufficient  fize  for  this  ufe  in  all  the 
mountainous  parts  of  the  ifland  ; moreover,  that  the  experi- 
ments which  have  been  made  by  Mr.  Knight,  on  the  fap  and 
wood  of  trees,  as  well  as  common  obfervation,  prove,  that 
the  circumftance  of  bending,  efpecially  in  an  open  expofure, 
would  produce  a much  thicker  trunk  and  a larger  quantity 
of  timber,  in  a given  time,  than  a ftraight  tree.  Thefe  cir- 
cumftances,  in  connexion  with  the  valuable  qualities  of  this 
tree  as  fhip-timber,  and  the  growing  fcarcity  of  that  article 
in  this  countiy,  lead  the  writer  to  fuggeft  the  propriety  of 
devoting  fome  extent  of  the  national  forefts  to  the  cultiva- 
tion and  raifing  of  the  larch  as  timber,  either  bent  in  dif- 
ferent ways,  or  even  allowed  to  take  its  natural  form  ; as  the 
firft  coft  of  planting  and  fencing  in,  even  for  five  hundred 
acres,  would  not  exceed  1000/.,  and  the  yearly  expences 
afterwards  would  be  but  a mere  trifle.  The  culture  of  the 
oak,  and  perhaps  fome  other  timber-trees,  ihould  not, 
however,  be  negleAed  in  the  fmalleft  degree  : but  when  it 
is  confidered  that  this  tree  takes  two  or  three  hundred  years 
to  come  to  perfeftion,  and  the  larch  not  above  half  a cen- 
tury, reflefting  at  the  fame  time  on  the  approaching  fcarcity 
of  oak -timber  fit  for  the  navy,  thefe  hints  and  remarks  may 
not,  it  is  thought,  be  unworthy  of  the  attention  of  the  le- 
giflature,  or  from  other  quarters.  See  Timber  and  Tree. 

The  excellent  properties  of  larch-timber,  for  the  ufe  of 
the  navy,  have  been  noticed  by  many,  as  thofe  of  refilling 
different  dangerous  effefts.  Anderfon,  in  his  Catalogue  of 
Trees,  afferts,  it  is  faid,  that  it  does  not  fly  in  fplinters  by  the 
impulfe  of  a ball  in  an  engagement ; that  no  force  of  heat 
makes  it  flame ; but  that  when  thrown  into  a ftrong  fire  it 
confumes  imperceptibly.  How  many  accidents  then,  it  is 
a/ked,  might  be  prevented  by  a greater  ufe  of  this  timber, 
if  applied  in  (hips  ? Many  lives  are  loft  by  the  fplinters  of 
oak  in  naval  warfare  : all  thefe  would  be  faved  to  the  ftate 
by  having  the  planks  of  war-fliips  made  of  it.  Decks  of 
the  fame  materials  would  refill  fire,  either  accidental  or  de- 
figned ; for  although  burning  materials  in  time  wiU  force 
their  way  through  a plank  of  larch,  yet  it  never  would 
fpread  to  the  adjoining  plank.  To  be  in  a Ihip  on  fire  at 
fea,  is  certainly,  it  is  faid,  the  moll  dreadful  fituation  in 
which  any  perfon  can  be  placed  ; every  exertion,  therefore, 
to  prevent  fuch  calamity,  is  the  duty  of  all  well-wilhers  of 
their  country.  Befide  thefe  advantages  ariling  from  the  ufe 
of  the  larch  as  timber,  there  is  another  of  no  fmall  im- 
portance to  a warlike  and  commercial  nation,  the  faving  of 
expence  in  fltip-building  ; as  by  experience  it  is  found  that 
it  lalls  longer  than  oak  under  water,  and  worms  will  not 
touch  it.  Sailors  are  faid  indeed  to  put  larch  chips  among 
their  clothes ; which  arc  found  by  experience  to  prevent 
4 R vermin, 
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vermin,  mould,  &c.  Confequcntly,  in  place  of  renewing 
Ihips  of  war  every  twenty  or  thirty  years,  their  exiftence 
may,  it  is  thought,  be  lengthened  to  thrice  that  time. 

Many  other  interefting  circumftances  and  fa£ts  in  fupport 
of  thefe  ilatements  may  alfo  be  met  with  in  Newton’s  Vi- 
truvius, which  we  have  not  room  to  admit  in  this  place. 

Timber,  Age  of  the  Growth  of,  the  limit  to  the  growth  and 
increafe  of  wood  in  trees  of  this  fort.  It  has  been  remarked 
by  a late  writer,  that  from  the  old  alburnum  of  fuch  trees 
being  gradually^  converted  into  heart -wood,  and  being  con- 
tinually preffed  upon  by  the  expanfive  force  of  the  new 
fibres,  it  becomes  harder,  denfer,  and  at  length  lofes  altoge- 
ther its  vafcular  ftrufture  ; and  in  a certain  time  obeying  the 
common  laws  of  dead  matter,  decays,  decompofes,  and  is 
converted  into  aeriform  and  carbonic  elements ; into  thofe 
principles  from  which  it  was  originally  formed.  The  decay 
of  the  heart-wood  would  confequently  feem  to  conllitute  the 
great  limit  to  the  age  and  fize  of  timber  or  trees  of  that 
kind.  This  is  more  hable  to  take  place  in  fome  cafes  than 
in  others.  The  age  of  growth  in  timber -trees  is,  however, 
moftly  afcertained  by  the  rings  or  layers  of  which  they  are 
formed. 

In  regard  to  the  age  of  the  growth  of  the  oak,  the 
writer  of  the  rural  economy  of  the  midland  counties  has 
remarked,  that  there  has  been  lately  a fall  of  timber  in  the 
woods  there,  including  fome  large  timber-trees.  That  he 
counted  the  rings  of  one  which  was  found  at  the  butt : the 
number,  as  nearly  as  he  could  afcertain  it,  was  two  hundred. 
But  thofe  of  the  laft  forty  or  fifty  years’  growth  were  fo  thin, he 
could  not  count  them  with  certainty  ; though  with  fufficient 
accuracy'  upon  which  to  ground  the  calculations  given  below. 
The  girt  of  this  tree,  in  the  girting  place,  was  nine  feet, 
the  diameter  of  which  was  fomething  more  than  thirty- 
four  inches.  And  the  ellimated  growth,  in  this  part,  was 
thirty  inches  diameter  during  the  firft  hundred  and  fifty 
years,  and  four  inches  (two  inches  thick)  in  the  laft  fifty 
years.  The  length  of  the  ftem  was  twenty-two  feet.  The 
contents  of  the  whole  were  one  hundred  and  ten  feet  of  timber. 
Thofe  of  the  firft  hundred  and  fifty  years’  growth,  eighty- 
five  feet ; leaving  twenty-five  feet  for  the  growth  of  the  laft 
fifty  years.  It  is  therefore  obferved,  that  although  the  in- 
creafe of  diameter  had  been  comparatively  fmall  during  the 
laft  fifty  years,  the  increafe  of  timber  had  been  nearly  as 
great  as  in  the  firft  ftages. 

But  fuppofing,  it  is  faid,  that  this  tree  had  been  taken 
down  at  one  hundred  and  fifty  years  old,  it  would,  at  2s. 
a foot,  have  produced  8/.  ioj.,  the  intereft  of  which  would 
have  amounted,  in  the  courfe  of  fifty  years,  to  more  than 
zol. ; befide  the  ufe  of  the  land  during  that  time  : whereas 
the  tree,  at  that  rate,  is  now  worth  only  1 1/.  Thefe  calcu- 
lations and  inferences  are  not,  however,  it  is  faid,  intended 
to  excite  a fpirit  of  felling  timber  prematurely,  or  at  too 
early  an  age,  a fpirit  which  is  already  too  prevalent  ; but 
to  endeavour  to  decide  on  the  moft  proper  age  of  growth  for 
its  .being  cut  down  ; it  being  an  incontrovertible  faft,  that, 
in  point  of  utility,  public  and  private,  the  fault  of  fuffering 
timber  to  ftand  to  too  great  an  age,  is  infinitely  greater  than 
that  of  cutting  it  down  before  it  has  attained  its  full 
growth  or  age.  In  the  latter  cafe,  it  is  faid,  there  is  no 
wafte  ; the  intereft  of  money,  and  the  fucceeding  (hoots,  or 
the  ufe  of  the  land,  ftand  againft  the  lofs  of  growth  of  tim- 
ber. But,  in  the  former,  the  principal,  intereft,  after- 
ftioot,  and  the  ufe  of  the  land,  are  all  thrown  away  : fo  that 
tlve  community,  as  well  as  the  proprietors,  are  lofers  by  the 
management.  In  the  one  cafe,  cutting  part  before  it  be  fit, 
may  fave  other  trees  which  are  more  fully  grown  ; but,  in 
the  other,  the  whole  is  loft.  Leaving,  it  is  faid,  the  pre- 


fervation  and  management  of  (hip-timber  to  thofe  to  whom 
it  properly  belongs,  it  does  not  follow  that,  becaufe  it  is 
wrong  to  fuffer  timber  to  ftand  to  wafte,  it  is  right  to  take 
it  down  before  it  be  of  a proper  age,  or  fufficiently  grown, 
for  the  purpofe  of  (hip-building.  It  is  not  over -grown,  bu- 
ftout-growing  timber  which  is  fit  for  that  ufe.  Timber  is 
feldom  cut  down  prematurely,  or  at  too  early  an  age,  but 
by  the  neceflitous  ; or  by  thofe  who  have  only  a temporary 
poffeflion  in  their  refpeftive  eftates.  And  what  argument, 
it  is  afleed,  can  prevail  with  this  clafs  of  proprietors  ? 
Another  clafs,  and  it  is  trufted  by  much  the  largeft,  is  com- 
pofed  of  thofe  who,  confidering  their  timber  merely  as  a 
profitable  part  of  their  feveral  eftates,  take  it  down  when- 
ever it  becomes  full-grown,  and  a fair  opportunity  offers. 
And  a third  clafs  of  this  fort  of  proprietors  confifts  of 
thofe  who,  through  falfe  pride,  falfe  fear,  or  falfe  economy, 
fuffer  their  timber  to  ftand  until  it  be  oa>rr-grown  : and 
if  the  writer  have  any  other  motive  for  making  known  the 
above  minutes  on  the  ages  of  timber-trees,  than  that  of  re- 
cording fafts,  it  is  the  defire  of  placing  in  its  proper  bght, 
the  improvident  management  of  this  clafs  of  timber  pro- 
prietors ; and,  at  the  fame  time,  to  endeavour  to  form  juft 
ideas  of  a fubjedl,  which  has  not,  hitherto,  been  brought 
before  the  public  ; but  which  is  pre-eminently  entitled  to 
public  notice  and  difculfion. 

It  is  additionally  dated,  that  this  matter  having  been  ren- 
dered, in  a confiderable  degree,  familiar  to  the  w'riter  by 
many  years’  obfervation  and  praftice,  he  may  here  fet  down 
what  appears  to  him  the  proper  ages  of  growth  for  cutting 
down  the  four  following  fpeeies  or  forts  of  timber. 

1 . Poplar,  from  thirty  to  fifty  years  old. 

2.  Elm,  from  fifty  to  a hundred. 

3.  A(h,  from  fifty  to  a hundred. 

4.  Oak,  from  one  to  two  hundred. 

But  it  is  faid  that  it  very  much  depends  on  fituation, 
and  on  the  foil  and  fubfoil  in  which  timber-trees  are  rooted. 
On  dry  abforbent  foils,  the  oak  and  the  elm,  at  lead,  are 
obferved  to  go  off  much  fooner  than  in  cooler  more  reten- 
tive fituations.  And  in  a wood,  on  a dry  loam,  with  a 
rocky  fubfoil,  the  oak  was  found  going  fall  to  decay  at 
two  hundred  years  old  ; while  in  another,  in  a cooler  fituation, 
it  was  found,  but  unprofitable,  at  that  age  ; and  in  a third, 
perhaps  a dill  cooler  fpot,  it  was  found,  profitable,  and  wear- 
ing every  appearance  of  being  in  a fit  date  of  growth  for 
being  taken  down  at  the  age  of  a hundred  and  fifty  years. 
Thele  three  woods  were  thole  of  Merevale,  Bagot-park, 
and  Statfold,  in  the  midland  diftrifts  of  tliis  country. 

A full  knowledge  of  the  age  of  growth  in  timber-trees 
is  a matter  of  great  utility  and  advantage  to  the  proprietors 
of  wooded  lands. 

Timber,  Marking  of,  the  putting  of  fuch  marks  upon 
timber-trees,  or  large  falls  of  timber,  as  may  be  neceffary  to 
diftinguilh  them  in  felling,  and  which  are  of  a proper  age  and 
growth  for  being  taken  down.  It  is  ufually  performed  by 
means  of  an  inftrument  of  the  compaffes  kind,  by  which  a 
circle,  with  a number,  or  fome  other  particular  fort  of  mark, 
is  formed  on  the  tree.  It  is  of  great  ufe  and  advantage  in 
felling  and  difpofing  of  timber,  to  have  this  bufinefs  exe- 
cuted in  a careful  and  judicious  manner.  See  Timber. 

Timber,  Meaf tiring  of.  See  Mensuration  and  Slid- 
iso-Rule. 

For  finding  the  area  of  a board  or  plant,  the  rule  is  fimple 
and  eaiy  ; which  is  that  of  multiplying  the  length  by  the 
mean  breadth.  If  the  board  is  tapering,  the  breadths  at  the 
two  ends  fhould  be  added  together,  and  half  the  fum  will  be 
the  mean  breadth.  The  method  by  the  Hiding-rule  is  too 
obvious  to  need  being  mentioned. 
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niBER-Carriage,  that  fort  of  wheel-carriage  which  is 
contrived  and  conllrufted  for  the  purpofe  of  conveying 
heavy  and  other  timber.  Carriages  for  tins  ufe  are  formed 
an  a itrong  firm  manner,  but  in  different  methods,  according 
to  circumltances,  and  the  nature  of  the  timber  to  be  drawn. 
They  are  fometimes  made  with  four  wheels,  but  much  more 
frequently  only  with  two.  They  have  occafionally  fhafts 
too,  but  are  more  often  conftrufted  with  a pole  merely. 

Thefe  carriages,  the  writer  of  the  rural  economy  of 
Norfolk  remarks,  are  in  that  diftridf,  as  in  moft  other 
places,  of  two  kinds ; the  four-wheeled  fort  of  carriage,  pro- 
vincially  “ a drag;”  and  the  pair  of  wheels,  provincially 
“ a gill.”  The  lafl  is  moil  in  ufe.  The  conftrudlion  of 
the  gill  of  this  county  is,  it  is  faid,  fimilar  to  that  of  the 
timber -wheels  of  molt  other  counties  ; namely,  a pair  of 
tall  wheels,  with  a crooked  axle-tree,  furmounted  by  a 
block  ; to  which  axle  is  fixed  a pair  of  fliafts,  or  fometimes 
a fingle  pole  only.  But  it  is  noticed,  that  the  method  of 
ufing  them  there,  is  different  from  that  which  has  been  ob- 
ferved  in  other  places  ; where  the  only  ufe  they  are  put  to 
is  to  raife  the  butt-end  of  a large  timber  to  be  drawn  a fhort 
diflance ; the  top-end  being  fuffered  to  drag  behind  upon 
the  ground,  to  the  great  injury  of  the  turf,  or  the  road 
upon  which  it  is  drawn. 

In  the  above  county,  however,  a large  flick  of  timber, 
or  perhaps  three  or  four  fmaller  ones,  are,  it  is  obferved,  en- 
tirely flung  to  the  axle  ; fo  that,  in  drawing,  no  part  of 
them  whatever  touches  the  ground  ; the  top-end  or  part 
being  generally  drawn  foremofl,  and  the  end  towards  the 
horfes  always  the  heaviell. 

It  is  Hated,  that  the  method  of  taking  up  a piece  of  tim- 
ber is  this  : the  horfes  being  taken  oft,  the  wheels  are  run, 
by  hand,  allride  the  timber  to  be  flung,  until  the  axle  is 
judged  to  be  a few  inches  behind  the  balance-point : or, 
which  is  better,  a chain  is  firll  put  round  the  timber,  and 
the  wheels  run  up  to  it.  It  is  difficult  to  afcertain  the  exadl 
place  of  fixing  the  chain  by  the  eye  ; but  neverthelefs,  a 

f>erfon  accullomed  to  fling  timber  in  this  manner,  will,  it  is 
aid,  come  very  near  the  truth.  The  chain  hooked,  and  the 
axle  brought  into  its  proper  fituation,  the  lhafts,  or  pole, 
are  thrown  back  in  the  ufual  manner  ; the  chain  carried  over 
the  block,  brought  round  the  pole,  its  ends  made  fall,  and 
the  lhafts  or  pole  brought  down  again  by  the  horfes  ; by 
which  means  the  timber  is  lifted  from  the  ground,  and 
fufpended  to  the  axle.  If  the  required  point  of  balance  be 
not  hit  upon  at  the  firll  trial,  the  lhafts  are  fuffered  to  rife 
again,  the  chain  is  mihooked,  and  lliifted  to  its  proper  fitua- 
tion ; the  fhafts  being  then  again  pulled  down,  are  bound  by 
an  iron  trace,  or  fmall  chain,  clofe  down  to  the  timber ; 
while  another  fmall  chain  or  trace  is  faflened  round  the  fore- 
moll end  to  hook  the  horfes  to  ; the  team  drawing  by  the 
timber,  and  not  by  the  pole  or  fliafts. 

It  is  fuppofed,  that  the  utility  of  having  a fuper-balance 
of  weight  forward  is  two-fold  : if  the  piece  were  flung  in 
exaft  equilibrium,  it  would,  upon  the  road,  be  in  perpetual 
vibration ; thereby  rendering  the  pull  unlleady,  and  ex- 
tremely inconvenient  to  the  horfes  : whereas,  by  throwing 
the  balance  forward,  the  traces  are  commonly  kept  down 
conllantly  in  their  proper  place,  and  the  pull  becomes  uni- 
form : if,  however,  too  much  weight  were  to  be  thrown 
forward,  the  draught  of  the  horfes  would  not  raife  the  point 
of  the  timber  from  the  ground ; the  fridlion  would,  of 
courfe,  increafe  the  draught,  and  the  road  be  at  the  fame 
time  hurt.  It  therefore  follows,  it  is  faid,  that  the  proper 
weight  to  be  thrown  forward  is  fuch  as  is  enough  to  prevent 
a vibration,  but  not  fo  much  as  to  prevent  the  point  from 
being  railed  from  the  road  by  the  draught  of  the  horfes 


upon  level  ground.  And  that  the  other  advantage,  by  a 
fuper-balance  forward,  is  gained  in  going  down  a hill ; in 
which  cafe,  the  draught  not  being  w'anted,  tlie  point,  of 
courfe,  falls  to  the  ground,  and  ferves  as  a pall  to  regulate 
the  motion  of  the  carriage  ; if  the  fuper-balance  alone  be 
not  fufficient  to  check  the  too  great  rapidity  of  the  motion, 
the  driver  adds,  it  is  faid,  his  own  weight.  Likewife,  if, 
in  afeending  a hill,  the  balance  be  loll  ; he,  in  like  manner, 
feats  himfelf  upon  the  fore-part  of  the  load,  thereby  keeping 
it  down  to  its  proper  level. 

It  is  added,  that  this  method  of  conveying  timber  may, 
it  is  poffible,  be  in  ufe  in  other  dillridls  ; but  the  writer  has 
not  feen  it  pradlifed  any  where  except  in  the  above  county  ; 
and  that  it  is  known  to  be  an  excellent,  but  not  a common 
mode  of  practice. 

It  is  of  great  utility  and  convenience  for  timber  proprie- 
tors and  dealers  to  be  always  provided  with  good  carriages 
of  this  fort. 

Timber  Hedge-Row,  fuch  trees  of  this  kind  as  are  raifed 
and  grown  in  the  lines  and  rows  of  the  hedges.  It  has  been 
long  a difputed  point  among  the  writers  on  agriculture,  aifd 
which  is  not  yet  fully  decided,  whether  it  be  admiffible  or 
not  to  have  trees  of  this  fort  in  the  diredlions  of  the  hedge- 
rows : fome  llrongly  contending  for  its  utility,  on  the 
grounds  of  the  Ihelter,  fhade,  and  timber  afforded  by  the 
pradtice  ; while  others  as  llrongly  oppofe  it,  on  the  fcore  of 
the  injury  which  it  does  to  the  crops  and  the  hedges  under- 
neath the  trees,  as  w'ell  as  the  obftrudlion  which  it  affords 
in  working  the  land,  when  in  the  tillage  Hate.  However, 
in  many  fituations  and  cafes,  there  can  be  no  doubt  of  the 
advantage  of  having  timber-trees  of  the  hedge -row  kind, 
when  under  proper  and  fuitable  management. 

It  has  been  well  obferved  by  an  able  writer  on  the  means 
of  improving  the  rural  objedls  and  pradlices  of  the  country, 
that  although  a few  trees  growing  in  a hedge,  when  con- 
fidered  fin^y,  may  have  little  effedl,  and  be  of  no  great 
value  or  confequence  ; yet  that  a number  of  hedge-rows,  all 
properly  interfperfed  with  timber -trees,  will  completely 
change  the  appearance  of  a hilly  country  or  dillridl,  improve 
its  climate,  and  yield  a confiderable  quantity  of  timber  to 
the  owners  of  the  lands.  The  confideration  of  the  matter 
mull,  of  courfe,  it  is  thought,  be  of  great  importance  to 
the  landed  interell  of  fome  parts  of  the  ifland,  efpecially 
thofe  in  the  more  northern  or  mountainous  diftrifls  of  the 
kingdom.  What  is  neceffary  to  be  faid  on  this  fubjeft 
here,  may  confequently  be  introduced  under  the  heads  of 
the  nature  of  the  lands  where  timber  of  the  hedge-row  kind 
may  be  raifed  and  grown  without  injury  to  the  farmer ; and 
the  /peeks  or  fort  of  trees  which  is  moll  proper  to  be  raifed 
in  fuch  cafes.  In  regard  to  the  interejl  of  the  farmer,  the 
lands  which  are  the  moll  evidently  and  fuitably  adapted  for 
the  growth  of  hedge -row  timber -trees  are  all  thofe  which  are 
naked  and  much  expofed,  and  which  are  kept  for  tire  moll 
part  under  pallurage  ; and  in  fo  far  as  the  beauty  of  a 
country  or  dillridl,  the  improvement  of  its  climate,  and  the 
health  of  its  inhabitants,  are  concerned,  the  hedge-rows  of 
the  rifing-grounds  alone  Ihould  be  occupied  by  trees,  ex- 
cept a few  in  the  vallies,  by  the  fides  of  public  roads  or 
rivers,  to  form  fore-grounds  to  the  reft  of  the  country  or 
djftridl  ; and  a few  near  houfes  or  villages  to  group  with 
them,  and  afford  a richnefs  to  their  appearance.  In  low 
rich  vallies  between  mountains,  which  are  kept  in  perpetual 
aration,  the  hedge-rows  Ihould  not  be  taken  up  by  timber- 
trees  of  this  fort.  But  a country  or  dillridl  wholly  level, 
as  many  of  the  counties  and  diftrifts  in  the  fouthern  parts  of 
the  kingdom  are,  may  fometimes  have  the  hedge-rows  par- 
tially fet  with  trees,  without  doing  any  great  injury  to  the 
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farmer;  while,  if  properly  managed,  it  may  vary  the 
country,  and  improve  its  climate.  In  fuch  levels,  the 
hedges  fhould,  however,  be  kept  very  low,  and  the  trees 
be  trained  ereft  with  Angle  ftems,  and  few  lateral  arms  or 
boughs  near  the  furface ; or,  as  is  done  in  fome  places,  the 
width  of  an  ordinary  ridge  may  be  left  on  each  fide  of  the 
hedge,  to  be  kept  in  perpetual  pafture,  which  prevents  the 
corn  from  being  fo  much  injured  by  the  trees,  and  is  a great 
ornament  to  a farm.  This  lafl;  mode  is,  however,  not  with- 
out its  difadvantages,  as  it  is  liable  to  difleminate  and  fill 
the  adjoining  tillage-lands  with  the  feeds  of  noxious  and 
hurtful  weeds.  However,  in  cafes  where  the  whole  farm  is 
to  be  kept  in  perpetual  pafture,  the  trees  may  often  be  al- 
lowed to  extend  their  branches,  and  the  hedges  may  be 
kept  high  or  low,  at  pleafure.  Moift  or  clayey  foils  Ihould 
never,  when  under  perpetual  aration,  be  fet  with  hedge-row 
trees ; and  indeed,  before  they  are  put  into  fuch  rows  any 
where,  or  in  any  cafe,  a full  confideration  and  ellimate 
fnould,  it  is  faid,  be  made  of  their  effeft  on  the  annual  rent 
of  the  land,  on  their  intrinfic  value,  on  the  climate,  and  on 
the  appearance  of  the  country. 

The  writer  of  the  Yorklhire  rural  economy  confiders 
this  an  interefting  fubjedl  to  the  proprietors  of  inclofed 
eftates.  The  old  inclofed  parts  of  that  neighbourhood,  when 
feen  at  fome  diftance,  have,  it  is  faid,  the  appearance  of 
woodlands  ; the  inclofures  being  moftly  narrow,  and  full  of 
hedge-row  timber.  The  age,  on  a par,  is  about  yo  years. 
In  half  a century  more,  the  value  of  the  timber  of  fome 
parts  of  it,  if  fuffered  to  ftand,  will  probably  be  equal  to 
the  value  of  the  land  ; a circumftance,  it  is  fuppofed,  of  no 
fmall  import  to  the  owner.  But  the  detriment  to  the  oc- 
cupier requires  to  be  confidered.  In  this  county,  it  feems, 
it  is  faid,  to  be  a general  idea,  founded  perhaps  on  experi- 
ence, that  lofty  hedge-rows  are  beneficial  to  grafs-land  ; in- 
creafing  its  produdlivenefs  by  their  warmth,  and  giving 
flielter  and  ftiade  to  pafturing-ttock.  The  roots  even  of 
the  afti  are  confidered  as  inoffenfive  to  land  in  the  ftate  of 
grafs ; in  which  ftate  the  grounds,  thus  loaded  with  hedges 
and  timber-trees,  are  almoll  univerfally  kept.  Indeed  it 
would  be  impoffible,  in  their  prefent  ftate,  to  occupy  them 
as  arable  land.  They  are  entire  inclofures,  every  foot  of 
the  areas  of  which  muft  necelTarily  be  occupied  by  aftien 
roots ; neverthelefs  they  give  an  ample  fupply  of  hay  and 
pafturage  ; one  to  two  tons  of  hay  an  acre  : and,  in  many 
of  them,  three  acres  will  afford  fufficient  pafturage  for  two 
cows  of  the  largeft  fize.  The  rent  from  thirty  to  forty 
{hillings  an  acre.  Strong  evidence  this,  it  is  faid,  that  the 
roots  of  the  afli  are  not  very  hurtful  to  grafs-land. 

It  is  evident,  however,  it  is  thought,  that  the  oak,  when 
fuffered  to  thruft  its  low  fpreading  head  into  the  inclofure, 
is  injurious  to  the  herbage  beneath  it ; that  the  leaves  of  the 
afh  are  very  detrimental  to  after-grafs  ; and  that  the  hedges 
are  annually  receiving  irreparable  damage  : no  general  plan 
of  training  up  the  trees  with  tall  ftems  having,  it  is  be- 
lieved, in  any  inftance,  been  adopted,  fo  as  to  prevent,  in 
any  complete  manner,  fuch  effefts. 

On  thefe  accounts  it  is  concluded,  that  the  advantages 
accruing  from  the  planting  of  timber-trees  in  the  hedge- 
rows of  inclofed  common  fields,  of  a foil  and  lying  in  a 
fituation  adapted  to  grafs,  are  far  fuperior  to  any  difadvan- 
tages arifing  therefrom,  even  where  they  have  been  fuffered 
to  grow  in  a ftate  of  almoft  total  negleft.  And  that  land 
which  has  lain  open,  and  which  has  been  kept  in  a ftate  of 
aration  during  a fucceflion  of  ages,  is  equally  produdtive  of 
grafs  and  trees.  That  it  is  generally  good  management  to 
let  it  lie  in  grafs  for  fome  length  of  time,  after  inclofure. 
Befides,  that  in  the  above  neighbourhood,  it  is  evident  to 


common  obfervation,  that  trees  flourifh  with  unufual  vigour 
in  newly -inclofed  lands  of  arable  fields  ; and  that  their  injury 
to  grafs-land  is  inconfiderable,  when  compared  \vith  the 
value  of  the  timber  which  they  produce.  The  low  fpread- 
ing heads  of  the  oak,  and  the  leaves  of  the  afh,  appear  to 
be  the  chief  inconveniencies  of  thefe  two  forts  of  trees  to 
grafs-land. 

But  as  an  alternacy  of  corn  and  grafs  is,  it  is  thought, 
generally  eligible  on  lands  which  our  anceftors  have  made 
choice  of  for  common  fields  ; and  as  the  roots  of  the  afh  are 
not  only  obftruftions  to  the  plough,  but  the  general  nature 
of  the  plants  is,  in  a fingular  degree,  inimical  to  corn  ; it  is 
confequently  neceffary  to  eradicate  the  afh  from  the  hedge- 
rows, before  the  land  be  again  broken  up  for  arable  ; or  to 
preclude  this  tedious  operation,  in  the  firll  inftance,  by 
planting  oak  in  its  Head.  It  is  conceived  that  the  head 
of  the  oak  may  be  raifed  to  fuch  a height,  as  not  to  be  in- 
jurious to  grafs,  nor  to  the  hedge,  while  yet  in  a youthful 
ftate,  even  though  it  were  fuffered  to  run  up  to  its  natural 
height. 

The  roots  of  the  fir  tribe  of  trees  afford  equal  obftruftion 
to  the  plough ; they  are,  of  courfe,  equally  objeftionable 
in  the  hedge-rows  of  arable  fields. 

It  is  fuggefted,  in  conclufion,  that  whenever  the  inclo- 
fures are  broken  up  for  corn,  the  hedges  fhould,  in  common 
good  management,  be  headed  down,  and  kept  in  a dwarfifh 
ftate  ; in  which  cafe,  tall  ftemmed  oaks  would  be  a valuable 
fource  of  timber,  without  being,  in  almoft  any  degree,  in- 
jurious either  to  the  hedges,  or  to  the  corn  growing  under 
them.  But  the  training  of  young  oaks,  and  the  general 
management  of  hedge -row  timber,  cannot,  with  any  degree 
of  prudence,  be  left  to  a mere  occupier.  When  intended 
as  nurferies  of  timber,  they  fhould,  it  is  conceived,  be  under 
the  immediate  diredtion  and  management  of  a perfon  proper 
for  the  purpofe.  See  Pollard  and  Fence. 

The  writer  of  the  Gloucefter  Report  on  Agriculture, 
however,  remarks,  that  the  praftice  of  planting  timber-trees 
at  all  in  hedges  is  liable  to  objedlions  ; for  if  the  tree  be  left 
to  take  its  natural  growtli,  which  is  the  belt  mode  of  railing 
it  for  good  timber,  the  lower  fence  is  ruined  by  its  fhade 
and  drippings ; or  if  they  are  cuLup  and  fhreded  into  naked 
poles,  or  pollarded  for  the  fake  of  the  lop  or  fire -wood,  the 
timber  is  injured,  and  the  beauty  of  the  tree  deftroyed.  A 
better  plan  is,  it  is  thought,  to  affign  certain  fpots  on  eftates 
for  the  purpofe  of  railing  timber-trees  only.  This  would 
eventually  be  no  wafte  of  land,  becaufe  the  grafs  or  corn 
growing  near  the  hedges,  which  are  filled  with  timber  or 
fruit-trees,  is  worth  little  or  nothing.  In  the  fmall  inclo- 
fures at  the  angles  of  a field,  for  inftance,  the  trees  might 
take  their  natural  growth  ; and  this  would  be  more  rapid, 
in  confequence  of  their  being  planted  in  clumps,  and  pro- 
tefted.  If,  however,  the  old  mode  of  planting  in  hedge- 
rows fhould  be  continued,  the  afh  may  be  the  beft  for  the 
purpofe.  The  timber,  in  fome  refpefts,  is  fuperior  to  elm, 
and,  in  various  cafes,  ufeful  where  that  cannot  be  applied. 
In  durability  it  almoft  rivals  the  oak,  and  its  growth  is  im- 
proved by  being  kept  to  a fingle  ftem,  the  only  mode  of 
treatment  in  which  trees  fhould  be  admitted  into  hedge -rows 
at  all,  but  which  few  other  trees  will  bear.  The  oak  and 
beech  particularly,  when  fo  large  as  to  become  heart-wood, 
appear  to  be  greatly  hurt  by  the  lofs  of  their  fide  branches  ; 
the  immediate  effedl  of  which  is  a retardation  of  growth : 
and  it  is  faid,  that  the  oak  will  not  thrive  for  ten  years  after 
this  operation  ; and  of  the  elm,  that  it  is  injured,  though 
apparently  fuffering  lefs.  It  is,  however,  to  be  noticed, 
that  the  fineft  and  foundeft  trees  are  thofe  which  have  been 
moft  left  to  their  natural  growth. 
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In  what  relates  to  the  moil  proper  forts  of  trees  for 
putting  in  hedge-rows,  in  different  cafes,  it  may  be  further 
noticed,  that  w^hen  the  foil  is  good  and  deep,  according  to 
the  firil  of  the  above  writers,  the  oak  and  Scotch  elm  may 
be  the  moll  fuitable  ; in  ttrong  land,  the  aih  ; in  poor  foils, 
the  beech,  fycamore,  and  birch  ; in  cafes  of  moill  foils,  as 
meadov/s  and  fuch  like  places,  the  Lombardy  poplar, 
which,  befides  its  timber  produce,  forms,  when  in  rows,  a 
clofe,  eredl,  narrow  hedge,  fifty  or  fixty  feet  high,  in  a few 
years.  Such  hedges  are,  however,  of  no  very  great  value, 
whether  the  trees  be  cut  low,  or  allowed  to  rife  to  their  full 
height.  The  oak  and  the  above  fort  of  elm  profper  better, 
it  is  faid,  in  hedge-rows  than  in  any  other  fituations  ; their 
roots  have  a free  range  in  the  adjoining  inclofures,  while 
their  tops  fhoot  out  vigoroufly  on  every  fide,  thus  often  pro- 
ducing excellent  Ihip-timber,  More  remarks  of  this  nature 
may  be  met  with  in  Kent’s  hints,  and  Marfhal’s  work  on 
planting.  The  beech,  it  is  thought,  is  peculiarly  fuited 
for  thin  foils  and  expofed  fituations.  When  put  out  about 
ten  or  twelve  feet  afunder,  it  affords  excellent  flielter,  and, 
at  the  fame  time,  a very  confiderable  quantity  of  timber. 
The  afh  and  the  fycamore  will  rife  and  grow  ereft  on  the 
mofl  expofed  upland  fituations,  or  near  the  fea.  When 
put  out  in  good  foils,  they  fhould  generally  be  trained  to 
one  Item  ; in  which  ftate,  their  timber  produce  is  the  moll 
valuable  and  ufeful.  The  refinous  tribe  and  the  evergreen 
forts  of  trees  are,  for  the  moll  part,  improper  for  being  fet 
out  in  hedge-rows.  In  the  different  cyder  diltrifts  or 
counties  in  the  fouthern  parts  of  the  kingdom,  fruit-trees 
are  not  unfrequently  introduced  into  the  hedge-rows  ; the 
pradlice  of  which  might  probably  be  advantageoufly  had 
recourfe  to  in  many  other  diftridls  and  counties  in  the  fame 
part  of  the  country,  as  well  as  in  feveral  more  to  the  north. 
In  many  different  fituations  they  would  be  a valuable  acqui- 
fition,  without  doing  any  injury,  or  taking  up  the  more 
ufeful  part  of  the  land. 

In  a great  number  of  difti-itls  and  places  where  hedge- 
row timber  exifts,  the  fituation  is  often  improper,  and  the 
management  wretchedly  bad  and  negligent ; in  confequence 
of  which,  it  has. frequently  become  an  injury  to  the  farmer, 
without  yielding  any  advantage  to  the  proprietor.  Two 
more  glaring  inftances  of  this  cannot,  it  is  thought,  be 
given  than  in  the  tall  naked  elms,  and  pollarded  oaks,  which 
prevail  in  many  places  in  the  fouthern  parts  of  the  ifland  ; 
the  former,  by  improper  lopping  and  cutting,  are  worth 
nothing  ; and  the  latter,  by  being  cut  over  at  the  height  of 
eight  or  ten  feet,  form  ugly  bufhy-headed  trees,  which 
do  great  injury  and  mifchief  to  the  farmer,  and  yield  no- 
thing to  the  owner.  In  defence  of  fuch  pradlices,  it  has 
been  faid,  that  fuel  alone  is  the  intended  produce  ; but  cer- 
tainly it  would  be  much  the  bell  method,  in  fuch  cafes,  it 
is  thought,  to  allot  a fpace  or  portion  by  itfelf  for  the  pur- 
pofe  of  railing  fuel,  mnd  devote  the  hedge-rows  to  the  more 
important  ufes  of  producing  timber.  The  fuel  part  of  the 
land  might  be  rented  by  the  farmer,  and  the  hedge -rows 
belong  exclufively  to  the  proprietor.  Keeping  each  fort  of 
woody  colledlion  llridlly  charafteriftic  of  its  kind  is,  it  is 
thought,  as  beneficial  in  the  railing  of  trees,  as  the  divifion 
of  lab  our  is  in  political  economy.  There  is  a great  num- 
ber of  fituations  and  places  in  the  more  northern  parts  of  the 
idand,  as  well  perhaps  as  in  fome  others,  where  hedge-row 
timber  might  be  cultivated  to  the  advantage  of  both  the 
landlord  and  tenant,  and  the  great  ornament  of  the  country. 
Suppofe,  it  is  faid,  an  ellate  of  tw’o  thoufand  acres,  divided 
into  fields  of  ten  acres  each,  and  the  hedge-rows  planted 
with  trees  at  fifteen  feet  apart ; this  would  be  above  the 
rate  of  eight  trees  upon  the  acre,  or  fixteen  thoufand  trees 


in  the  hedges  only.  At  the  end  of  thirty  years,  if  well 
managed,  they  would  be  worth  from  twenty  to  forty  Ihih 
lings  each  ; but  fay  only  thirty  Ihillings  each,  this  would  be 
fixteen  thoufand  pounds : a very  confiderable  fum,  it  is 
faid,  for  a proprietor  of  only  two  thoufand  acres  to  receive 
every  thirty  years,  above  the  annual  rent  of  his  eflate. 

Thefe  hints  and  obfervations  place  the  utility  and  import- 
ance of  hedge-row  planting,  where  it  can  be  done  with 
propriety,  in  a llriking  point  of  view\ 

TiMBER-/n/^f(9or,  a term  applied  to  a perfon  who  is  ap- 
pointed to  infpeft  and  examine  the  Hates  of  timber-woods, 
plantations,  and  forefts  in  any  dillridl  or  place.  It  has  been 
fuggefled  by  the  writer  of  the  corredled  account  of  the  ftate 
of  agriculture  in  the  county  of  Devon,  that,  as  it  is  evident 
that  the  timber  in  that  county  is  wafting  in  a very  alarming 
manner,(andthe  fame  is  the  cafe  in  many  other  timber-wooded 
diftridls,)  it  is  neceffary  that  an  ordinance  ftiould  be  made, 
that  in  future  no  timber-tree  Ihould  be  cut  down,  or  legally 
ppofed  for  fale,  without  having  the  mark  of  the  timber- 
infpedlor  of  the  diftridl  affixed  to  it,  and  a certificate  ac- 
companying it.  This  fort  of  officer  ffiould,  it  is  thought, 
be  appointed  and  paid  by  government,  and  to  whom  annual 
returns  ffiould  be  made  of  all  matters  and  circumftances  ap- 
pertaining to  his  duty,  which  ffiould  alfo  extend  to  the  in- 
fpedlion  and  examination  of  all  young  timber-plantations, 
&c.:  where  it  ffiould  be  required  that  he  fliould  not  only  fee 
that  a certain  number  of  young  trees  is  planted  for  every 
timber-tree  that  is  cut  down,  but  that  the  fame  young  trees 
and  plantations  are  well  fenced  in  and  protefted.  That  on 
his  obferving  fuch  timber  woodland  fences  infufficient  for 
their  fafety,  and  their  owners  perfiftingly  unmindful  of  the 
report  he  has  made,  he  ffiould  be  empowered  to  order  and 
direft  the  neceffary  repairs  to  be  done,  and  to  be  enabled  to 
recover  the  amount  of  fuch  expence,  by  levying  an  imma- 
diate  diftrefs  upon  the  moveables  on  the  premifes  of  the 
parties. 

It  would  unqueftionably  be  of  great  utility  and  advantage 
in  increafing  the  quantity,  and  improving  the  quality  of 
timber,  to  have  fuch  infpedlors  in  all  timber-wooded  diftridls 
of  every  defcription. 

Plantation,  that  fort  which  is  made  fimply  for  the 
purpofe  of  raifing  and  producing  timber.  Several  points 
and  circumftances  are  neceffary  to  be  attended  to  in  the 
performance  of  this  bufinefs,  in  order  to  render  fuch  planta- 
tions the  moll  expeditioufly  and  abundantly  produdlive,  fuch 
as  the  proper  choice  of  foil,  fituation,  and  expofure,  as  well 
as  proper  fencing  in,  thinning,  training,  and  pruning,  all  of 
which  are  noticed  and  explained  under  their  appropriate 
heads.  See  Plantation,  Planting,  Pruning,  Thin- 
ning, Timber,  &c. 

Repairs,  fuch  as  are  done  by  fome  fort  cf 
timber,  to  be  cut  down  on  eftates,  &c.  Rough  timber  is 
moftly  allowed  for  repairs  to  be  done  by  tenants,  and  it  is 
commonly  the  cuftom  of  this  country  to  permit  the  top- 
wood  of  the  trees  to  be  taken  by  them  for  their  trouble 
and  expences  in  various  ways  with  fuch  timber.  In  fome 
cafes,  however,  the  contrary  mode  takes  place,  fuch  top- 
wood  being  charged  to  them  at  a moderate  rate  or  price. 
And,  in  all  cafes,  it  is  thought  by  the  writer  of  the  work  on 
“ Landed  Property,”  that  the  tenant  ftiould  be  charged  for 
the  bark  of  oak -timber,  wffiich  is  now  become  fcarce  and  of 
great  value,  he  being  allowed  for  peeling  and  for  carriage  to 
market,  or  other  places. 

It  is  advifed  that  the  neat  value  of  the  bark  and  the  top- 
wood,  where  it  is  charged  in  thefe  cafes  of  repairs,  ftiould 
be  made  a fair  eftimate  of  when  the  timber  is  mai'ked,  and 
charged  to  tenants  in  a fum  certain.  By  this  means  they  be- 
come. 
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come,  it  is  thought,  interefted  in  the  peeling  and  harvefting 
or  fecuring  of  the  bark  : no  wafte  is  confequently  incurred 
througli  their  negleft,  or  any  unfair  dealings  rihced  ; nor 
is  there  any  difputable  account  to  be  fettled,  on  the  rent- 
day,  between  them  and  the  receivers. 

In  the  view  too  of  enabling  the  afting  managers,  in  fuch 
cafes,  to  feleB,  in  the  bed  and  readied  manner,  proper  trees 
for  the  feveral  different  forts  of  repairs  that  may,  from  time 
to  time,  be  required,  — let,  it  is  faid,  the  woodmen,  or 
thofe  who  have  the  immediate  charge  of  the  timber  of 
edates,  be  direfted  to  note  down,  in  going  their  rounds, 
fuch  trees  as  may  be  faulty,  and  are  likely  to  go  foon 
to  decay,  or  which  are  dinted  in  their  growth,  or  too 
much  crowded,  and,  in  general,  fuch  as  are  proper  to  be 
taken  down  for  the  different  ufes  of  edates  : whether  for 
erefting  or  repairing  buildings,  or  for  gates  or  other  pur- 
pofes  : in  order  that  they  may  be  able  to  lead  or  direft, 
without  lofs  of  time,  the  aiding  managers  and  the  carpenters 
or  builders  of  edates,  with  the  edimates,  in  their  hands,  of 
the  quantity  and  quality  of  the  timber  which  is  requidte  to 
the  trees  mod  proper  for  any  given  purpofe  : thus  pre- 
ferving  the  crop  of  fale  timber  from  unneceffary  fpoil,  by  a 
lefs  difcriminate  choice  or  method  of  proceeding. 

Timber,  Stick  of,  a term  frequently  applied  to  any  large 
boled  or  demmed  tree  of  the  timber  kind  : a fine,  large, 
perfeid  timber-tree.  See  Timber  and  Tree. 

TiMBER-TVrw,  the  wood  of  timber,  before  it  be  felled, 
particularly  that  of  oak,  &c.  See  Trees. 

For  the  raifing,  planting,  tranfplanting,  pruning,  &c.  of 
timber-trees,  fee  Seminary,  Nursery,  Pruninc4,  and 
Transplanting. 

TiMBUn-kVood,  a term  fignifying  that  fort  of  wood  which 
is  employed  or  defigned  for  the  raifing  and  growth  of  tim- 
ber, in  contradidinftion  to  that  of  the  under-wood  or  cop- 
pice kinds,  or  fuch  as  has  little  or  no  brudi-wood  or  under- 
growths in  it.  There  are  but  few  cafes  in  which  it  is  not 
advantageous  for  timber-woods  to  be  kept  pretty  clear  and 
free  from  mod  forts  of  under-growths,  efpecially  where  they 
approach  near  the  trees.  See  Wood. 

Timber-IFooi/  or  Tree,  Regifler  of,  the  account  which  is 
neceffary  to  be  kept  of  the  timber-wood  or  trees  of  that 
kind,  which  are  growing  upon  the  different  parts  of  a tim- 
bered edate.  The  writer  of  a late  work  on  “ Landed  Pro- 
perty,” has  advifed  that  it  diould  confid  of  all  that  is  met 
with  on  the  feveral  divifions  of  an  edate  ; fetting  forth  the 
number  of  fuch  trees  in  each  of  the  different  woods,  groves, 
hedge-rows,  and  all  other  places,  with  the  feveral  fpecies  or 
kinds,  the  number  which  is  affixed  to  each,  and  the  admea- 
furement  of  each  of  them.  Separate  accounts,  containing 
thofe  trees  of  each  particular  divifion,  being  entered  and 
kept ; for  the  fatisfaftion  and  occafional  ufe  of  the  land- 
manager  and  the  woodward.  Such  lids  or  regiders  are 
always  of  great  utility  and  benefit  to  the  proprietors  of  tim- 
ber-wooded edates,  as  afcertaining  their  nature,  date,  and 
fituation  in  many  different  refpedfs. 

T lMBER'/.e</f , in  our  Old  Writers,  a fervice  by  which  tenants 
were  to  carry  timber  from  the  woods  to  the  lord’s  houfe. 

Timber,  Bearing  of.  See  Bearing. 

'TiMBBK-Work,  Cafing  of.  See  Casing. 

Timber  or  Timmer  of  Furs,  as  ermines,  martens,  fables,  and 
the  like,  denotes  forty  flcins ; of  other  Ikins,  fix  fcore.  Rud. 

“ Haec  civitas  (fc.  Cedrise)  nunc  reddebat  de  firma  45 
Jibraset  trestimbrias  pellium  martenarum.”  LL.  Edw.  Conf. 

Timbers  of  Ermin,  in  Heraldry,  denote  the  ranks  or 
rows  of  ermin  in  noblemen’s  coats. 

Timber,  in  Falconry.  To  timber,  is  to  nedle,  or  make  a 
Bed,  as  birds  of  prey  do. 


Timber,  Prick,  in  Botany.  See  SpiNDLE-7Vrr. 

Timbers,  in  Ship-Building,  the  ribs  of  a (hip,  or  the  m- 
curvated  pieces  of  wood  branching  outward  from  the  keel 
in  a vertical  direftion,  fo  as  to  give  drength,  figure,  and  fo- 
lidity  to  the  whole  fabric. 

One  timber  in  a (hip  is  compofed  of  feveral  pieces  united 
into  one  frame,  which  accordingly  is  called  by  the  artificers 
a frame  of  timbers.  The  timbers  whofe  planes  are  perpen- 
dicular to  the  keel,  are  called  fquare-timbers ; and  thofe 
which  are  placed  obliquely  on  the  keel,  as  at  the  extremities 
of  a (liip,  are  called  cant-timhers.  The  foremod  of  thofe 
pieces  on  the  (liip’s  bow  are  called  the  knuckle-timbers  ; and 
the  hindermod  on  the  quarter,  the  fajhion-pieces.  See  Ship- 
building. 

Timber  and  Room,  or  Room  and  Space,  is  the  didance  be- 
twixt the  moulding  edges  of  two  adjoining  timbers,  which 
mud  always  contain  the  breadth  of  two  timbers  ; and  fome- 
times  two  or  three  inches  between  them. 

TIMBO,  in  Geography,  a town  of  Africa,  on  the  Grain 
Coad.  N.  lat.  5°  28'.  W.  long.  9®  20'. 

TIMBRE,  or  Timmer,  in  Heraldry,  denotes  thecred  of 
an  armory,  or  whatever  is  placed  atop  of  the  efcutcheon,  to 
didinguifh  the  degree  of  nobility,  either  ecclefiadical  or 
fecular. 

Such  as  the  papal  tiara,  cardinal’s  hat,  the  crofs,  mitre, 
coronet,  mortier,  and  particularly  the  cafques  or  helmets, 
which  the  ancients  called  more  efpecially  timbres,  from,  their 
refembling  a kind  of  bell  without  a clapper,  which  the 
French  call  timbre,  or  becaufe  they  refounded  like  thofe 
timbres  when  druck.  This  is  the  opinion  of  Loifeau,  who 
derives  the  word  from  the  Latin,  tintinnabulum. 

TIMBREL,  Tabret,  or  Tambour  de  Bafque,  in  Mujic,  is 
an  indrument  of  very  high  antiquity ; having  been  in  ufe 
among  the  Hebrews,  Greeks,  and  Romans.  To  the  rim 
were  hung  bells  or  pieces  of  metal. 

TIME  is  a portion  or  part  of  infinite  duration.  It  is 
generally  meafured  by  motion,  and  chiefiy  by  the  motions 
of  the  heavenly  bodies. 

There  is  nothing  perhaps  of  which  the  mind  is  lefs  ca- 
pable of  forming  a diffinft  idea  than  time,  unconnedfed  with 
the  motions  of  fenfible  objedls  ; and  yet,  on  account  of  this 
coHiiedlion,  every  one  thinks  it  a fubjeft  with  which  he  is 
familiarly  acquainted,  until  an  explanation  is  required. 

The  opinions  of  ancient  philofophers  on  the  fubjedl  arc 
generally  vague  and  contradidfory.  Pythagoras  and  He- 
raclitHS  maintained  that  time  was  a fubdar.ee,  but  the  Stoics 
confiderod  it  as  unfubdantiated.  Aridotle  and  the  Peripa- 
ticians  define  time  to  be  “a  multitude  of  parts  of  motion, 
which  pafs  and  fucceed  each  other  in  a continual  flux,  and 
have  relations  to  each  other,  inafmuch  as  fome  are  anterior 
and  others  poderior.”  Archytas  defined  it  to  be  “ a con- 
tinued and  indivifible  flux  of  nows  or  indants.” 

The  Epicureans  confidered  “ time  as  merely  an  objedf  of  the 
imagination,  or  an  attribute  given  to  things  by  the  mind 
while  contemplating  them  either  as  enduring  or  ceafing  ; 
as  podeffing  a longer  or  (horter  exidence,  as  enjoying  fuch 
exidence,  as  having  enjoyed  it,  or  as  being  about  to 
enjoy  it.” 

Lucretius,  the  great  poet  and  philofopher  of  this  fe6I, 
defines  time  as  follows : 

“ Tempus  item  per  fe  non  ed,  fed  rebus  ab  ipfis 
Confequitur  fenfus,  tranfadfum  quid  fit  in  aevo  ^ 

Turn,  quae  res  indet,  quid  porro  deinde  fequatur  : 

Nec  per  fe  quemquam  tempus  fentire  fatendum  ed 
Semotum  ab  rerum  motu,  placidaque  quiete.” 

Li^.  i.  460. 

Thus 


TIME. 


ThuB  tranflated  by  Creedi : 

“ Time  of  itfelf  is  nothing,  but  from  thought 
Receives  its  rife,  by  labouring  fancy  wrought 
From  things  confidered,  whilll  we  think  on  fome 
As  prefent,  fome  as  paft,  or  yet  to  come. 

No  thought  can  think  on  time,  that’s  Hill  confeft, 

But  thinks  on  things  in  motion  or  at  rell.” 

The  above  opinion  of  Lucretius,  though  fanftioned  by 
many  of  the  ancients,  and  even  by  fome  of  the  moderns,  does 
not  appear  to  have  fatisfied  philolbphers  in  general.  Cicero 
fays  (i  de  Invent.)  “difficile  ell  tempus  delinere.”  Thus 
alfo  St.  Auflin  ( 2 Confeff.  24. ) obferves,  “ li  nemo  ex  me 
quaarat  quid  fit  tempus,  fcio  ; fe  quaerenti  explicare  velim, 
nefcio.” 

Locke  feems  to  have  confidered  time  more  profoundly 
than  perhaps  any  other  philofopher.  The  following 
are  among  his  opinions  on  the  fubjeft.  Human  Underft. 
vol.  i.  ch.  14. 

“ The  anfwer  of  a great  man  to  one  who  alked  him  what 
time  was,  ‘ li  non  rogas  intelligo,’  (which  amounts  to  this  ; 
the  more  I fet  myfelf  to  think  of  it,  the  lefs  I underlland 
it,)  might  perhaps  perfuade  one  that  time,  which  reveals  all 
things,  is  not  itfelf  to  be  difcovered.  Duration,  time,  and 
eternity,  are,  not  without  reafon,  thought  to  have  fomething 
very  abllrufe  in  their  nature. 

“ To  underlland  time  and  eternity  aright,  we  ought  with 
attention  to  confidef  what  idea  it  is  we  have  of  duration,  and 
how  we  came  by  it.  ’Tis  evident  to  one  who  will  but  ob- 
ferve  what  palfes  in  his  own  mind,  that  there  is  a train  of 
ideas  which  conllantly  fucceed  one  another  in  his  under- 
flanding  as  long  as  he  is  awake.  Relledlion  on  thefe  ap- 
pearances of  feveral  ideas,  one  after  another  in  our  minds,  is 
that  which  furnilhes  us  with  the  idea  of  JucceJjion ; and 
the  dillance  between  the  appearance  of  any  two  ideas  in 
our  minds,  is  that  which  we  call  duration  (which  fee). 
Having  thus  got  the  idea  of  duration,  the  next  thing  na- 
tural for  the  mind  to  do,  is  to  get  fome  meafure  of  this  com- 
mon duration,  whereby  it  might  judge  of  its  different 
lengths,  and  confider  the  dillindl  order  wherein  feveral 
things  exill  ; without  which,  a great  part  of  our  knowledge 
would  be  confufed,  and  a great  part  of  hillory  rendered 
very  ufelefs.  This  confideration  of  duration,  as  fet  out  by 
certain  periods,  and  marked  by  certain  m.eafures  or  epochs, 
is  that,  I think,  which  moll  properly  we  call  timed'’ 

Nearly  according  to  the  above  our  modern  Encyclopiedills 
define  time  ; ‘w'lz.  “ a fucceffion  of  phenomena  in  the  univerfe, 
or  a mode  of  duration  marked  by  certain  periods  and  mea- 
fures,  and  principally  by  the  motions  or  apparent  revolutions 
of  the  fun.”  Others  define  time  to  be  “ the  duration  of  a thing, 
the  exillence  of  which  is  not  without  beginning  or  end  ; 
which  dillinguilhes  time  from  eternity.” 

Time  is  dillinguifhed  into  ahfolute  and  relative. 

Abjolute  time  is  confidered  in  itfelf,  without  any  relation  to 
bodies  or  their  motions  flowing  uniformly,  Relative  time  is  the 
fenfible  meafure  of  any  portion  of  duration  by  means  of  motion. 
As  the  equal  and  uniform  flux  of  time  does  not  affeft  our 
fenfes  ; and  as  there  is  nothing  in  this  flux  that  can  make 
us  know  immediately  time  itfelf ; we  mull,  of  neceffity,  have 
recourfe  to  fome  motion,  by  which  we  can  determine  the  quan- 
tity of  time,  by  comparing  parts  of  time  with  thofe  of  fpace 
that  the  moving  body  traverfes.  Therefore,  as  we  judge  that 
times  are  equal,  when  they  flow  whilll  a body  which  is  in  an 
uniform  motion  traverfes  equal  fpaces  ; fo  likewife  we  judge 
that  times  are  equal,  when  they  flow  whilll  the  fun, 
moon,  and  the  other  celellial  luminaries,  complete  their  ordi- 


nary revolutions,  wliich  to  our  fenfes  appear  uniform.  See 
Motion. 

But  as  the  flowing  of  time  cannot  be  accelerated  nor 
retarded ; as  all  bodies  move  fometimes  quicker  and  fome- 
times  flower  ; and  as  there  is  perhaps  no  perfedlly  uniform  mo- 
tion in  nature,  except  the  earth’s  rotation  on  its  axis,  fome 
authors  are  of  opinion  that  abfolute  time  cannot  be  concluded 
to  be  fomething  really  dillindl  from  motion  : for  fuppofing 
for  a moment  the  earth  and  the  other  planets  have  been  with- 
out motion  ever  fince  the  creation,  does  it  thence  follow  that 
the  courfe  of  time  would  have  been  Hopped  or  interrupted  ? 
Would  not  the  duration  of  this  Hate  of  rell  have  been  equal 
to  the  time  which  has  elapfed  fince  the  creation  ? 

As  abfolute  time  is  a quantity  which  flows  in  a uniform 
manner,  and  which  is  very  limple  in  its  nature,  mathemati- 
cians reprefent  it  to  the  imagination  by  the  moll  Ample  fen- 
fible magnitudes,  particularly  by  right  lines  and  by  circles, 
with  which  abfolute  time  appears  to  have  a great  analogy  in 
refpedl  of  fucceffion,  the  fimilarity  of  parts,  &c. 

In  fadl,  it  is  not  abfolutely  necelfary  to  meafure  time  by 
motion  ; for  the  conllant  and  periodical  return  of  a thing 
which  happens  or  manifeHs  itfelf  by  intervals  equally  diHant 
from  each  other,  as,  for  iuHance,  the  budding  of  a plant,  &c. 
may  do  the  fame  thing.  It  is  laid  there  are  people  in  Ame- 
rica who  reckon  years  by  the  arrival  and  departure  of  birds. 

Time  is  ufually  reprefented  by  the  uniform  motion  of  a 
point  that  deferibes  a right  line.  The  point  is  the  fucceffive 
Hate,  prefent  fucceffively  at  different  places,  and  producing 
by  its  fluxion  a continual  fucceffion,  to  which  we  attach  the 
idea  of  time.  The  uniform  motion  of  an  objedl  alfo  mea- 
fures  time  ; for  when  this  motion  takes  place,  the  moving 
body  traverfes,  for  example,  one  foot  in  the  fame  time  in 
wliich  it  has  traverfed  a firH  foot ; therefore,  the  duration 
of  things  that  co-exiH  with  the  moving  body  whilH  it  tra- 
verfes one  foot  being  taken  as  one,  the  duration  of  thofe 
that  will  co-exiH  with  its  motion  whilH  it  will  be  tvaverfing 
two  feet  will  be  two,  and  fo  on  ; fo  that  by  this  means  time 
becomes  commenfurable,  fince  we  can  affign  the  reafon  of 
one  duration  to  another  duration  that  we  had  taken  for 
unity.  Thus,  in  clocks,  the  hand  moves  uniformly  in  a 
circle : the  twelfth  part  of  the  circumference  of  this 

circle  is  unity,  and  time  is  meafured  by  this  unity,  by  fay- 
ing tivo  hours,  three  hours,  &c.  So  likewife  one  year  is 
taken  for  one,  becaufe  the  revolutions  of  the  fun  in  the 
ecliptic  are  equal,  or  nearly  fo,  to  our  fenfes  ; and  we  make 
ufe  of  it  to  meafure  other  durations  in  relation  with  this 
unity.  We  know  the  attempts  made  by  aflronomers  to 
find  a uniform  motion,  to  enable  them  to  meafure  time  ex- 
adlly  ; and  this  is  what  has  been  beH  done  by  means  of 
pendulums.  See  Pendulum. 

There  is  no  meafure  of  time  exadlly  corredl.  Every  one 
has- his  own  meafure  of  time  in  the  quicknefs  or  flownefs 
wdth  which  his  ideas  fucceed  each  other  ; and  from  thefe 
different  degrees  of  quicknefs  in  different  perfons,  or  in  the 
fame  perfon  at  different  times,  arife  thefe  modes  of  fpeaking, 
/ have  found  the  time  very  long,  or  very  floor t ; for  time  ap- 
pears long  to  us,  when  the  ideas  fucceed  each  other  flowly 
in  our  mind,  and  v'tce  verfd.  The  meafures  of  time  are  ar- 
bitrary, and  may  vary  among  diHerent  peoples  the  only 
one  that  is  univerfal  is  the  prefent  inHant ; and  yet  fome 
deny  the  exiHence  of  prefent  time,  as  being  conllantly  on 
the  wing  ; or,  according  to  Horace,  (Carmen  XI.) 

“ Dum  loquimur  fugerit  invida  astas.” 

Time  is  indeed  an  inexhauHible  fubjedl  for  figurative  and 
poetical  allufions,  and  even  for  paradoxes.  Thus,  it  is  faid 
I I to 
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to  owe  its  own  immaterial  being  to  the  creation  of  material 
order ; to  iiave  all  its  portions  meafured  by  the  periodical 
motions  of  matter,  and  yet  to  be  diftincl  from,  and  inde- 
pendent of,  thofe  motions  for  its  exiftence,  though  it  could 
not  exift  until  they  exilled  : alfo  that  it  operates  upon  every 
thing,  yet  touches  nothing.  Many  other  contradidfory 
properties  might  be  mentioned,  but  fuch  tend  to -darken 
rather  than  to  elucidate  the  fubjeft.  Some  philofophers 
have  gone  even  fo  far  as  to  deny  the  exiftence  of  time  ; for 
if  there  be  no  prefent,  there  cannot  be  any  future,  and  the 
paft  certainly  has  no  exiftence. 

We  now  come  to  confider  the  application  of  mathe- 
matics to  time,  as  connefted  with  aftronomical  computations, 
where  the  fubjedt  is  accurately  calculated,  and  rendered 
fubfervient  to  the  important  purpofes  of  meafuring  fpace, 
by  which  the  longitude  is  determined  both  in  the  heavens 
and  on  earth. 

AJlronomical  time  is  diftinguilhed  into  folar  or  apparent 
time,  mean  time,  and  fidereal  time. 

Apparent  time,  alfo  called  true  folar  and  ajlronomical  time, 
is  regulated  by  the  apparent  motions  of  the  fun.  Mean  or 
mean  folar  time,  alfo  called  equated  time,  is  a mean  or  average 
of  apparent  time  ; and  fidereal  time  is  fhewn  by  the  diurnal 
revolutions  of  the  fixed  ftars.  . 

An  apparent  day  is  the  interval  between  two  fucceflive 
tranfits  of  the  fun’s  centre  over  the  fame  meridian,  which 
interval  is  fubjedt  to  continual  variations,  owing  to  the  ec- 
centricity of  the  earth’s  orbit,  and  the  obliquity  of  the 
ecliptic  to  the  equator.  Thefe  variations  are  computed  in  a 
table,  for  which  fee  Equation  of  Time. 

A mean  day  is  the  interval  that  would  be  obferved  be- 
tween two  fucceflive  tranfits  of  the  fun’s  centre  over  the 
fame  meridian,  if  the  earth’s  orbit  were  circular,  and  the  fun 
always  in  the  equinodlial.  Thus  the  intervals  or  tranfits 
would  be  all  equal,  fuch  as  are  fhewn  by  a clock  that  goes 
exadUy  24  hours  in  a day,  and  365^  5**  48"*  48®  in  a 
year.  A clock  thus  fet  is  faid  to  be  adjufted  to  mean 
time. 

A fdereal  day  is  the  interval  between  two  fucceflive  tran- 
fits of  a ftar  over  the  fame  meridian  ; which  interval  is  uni- 
form, becaufe  all  the  fixed  ftars  make  their  revolutions  in 
equal  times,  owing  to  the  uniformity  of  the  earth’s  diurnal 
rotation  on  its  axis. 

The  fidereal  day  is  fhorter  than  the  mean  folar  day  by 
3®  56 ’.55 'fidereal  time.  This  difference  arifes  from 
the  fun’s  apparent  annual  motion  from  weft  to  eaft,  which 
leaves  the  ftar  as  it  were  behind.  Thus,  if  the  fun  and  a 
ftar  be  obferved  on  any  day  to  pafs  the  meridian  at  the  fame 
inftant,  the  next  day,  when  the  ftar  returns  to  the  meridian, 
the  fun  will  have  advanced  about  a degree  eafterly  (his 
daily  portion  of  the  ecliptic)  : and,  as  the  earth’s  diurnal 
rotation  on  its  axis  is  from  weft  to  eaft,  the  ftar  will  come  to 
the  meridian  before  the  fun,  infomuch  that  at  the  end  of  the 
year  it  will  have  gained  a day  on  the  fun,  that  is,  it  will 
have  pafled  the  meridian  366  times,  while  the  fun  will  have 
pafled  it  but  365  times.  Now  as  the  fun  appears  to  per- 
form his  revolution  of  360“  in  a year,  fay,  as  365  y •* 
48™  48®  ; 360°  ::  1**  ; 59'  8"-3,  which  is  the  fpace  the 
fun  would  defcribe  in  a day,  if  all  the  days  were  of  an  equal 
■length  ; and  this  fpace  reduced  to  time,  = 3'  56^.55  = the 
excefs  of  a mean  day  above  a fdereal  day,  in  fidereal  time,  or 
f 55".9i  in  mean  folar  time. 

It  therefore  appears  that  the  earth  defcribes  about  its  axis 
?..n  arc  of  360“  59'  8^.3  in  a mean  folar  day,  and  an  arc  of 
360°  in  fidereal  day  5 therefore,  as  360°  59'  8”  ; 360° 

.■>4''*  s 56'  4".09  =s  the  lejsgth  of  a fidereal  day  in  mean 


folar  time,  or  the  interval  between  two  fucceflive  tranfits  of 
a ftar  over  the  fame  meridian. 

Hence  the  following  general  rule  for  converting  fidereal 
to  mean  time,  and  the  contrary : 

As  24*^  ; 23 56'  4".09  ::  any  portion  of  fidereal  time 
to  its  equivalent  in  meantime.  And  as  23'’  56'  4".09  : 
24*'  ::  any  portion  of  mean  time  to  its  equivalent  in  fidereal 
time.  Thus  Tables  I.  and  II.  in  om-  article  Chronometer 
are  computed. 

From  what  has  been  faid.  it  is  evident  that  apparent  and 
mean  time  are  the  fame,  with  refpedt  to  the  length  of  the 
hour,  minute,  and  fecond  of  each,  as  well  as  of  the  year  ; 
but  the  hour,  minute,  and  fecond  of  fidereal  time  are  refpec- 
tively  lefs  in  the  above  proportion.  It  is  only  the  folar  and 
mean  days  that  differ,  and  this  variation  is  marked  by  the 
times  of  commencement.  Thus  the  apparent  day  always 
begins  when  the  fun’s  centre  is  on  the  meridian  ; but  the 
mean  day  commences  fometimes  fooner  and  fometimes  later, 
as  computed  in  the  tables  of  the  equation  of  time.  See 
Equation  of  Time. 

The  reduBion  of  time,  that  is,  to  turn  apparent,  mean,  and 
fidereal  time  into  each  other,  may  be  performed  by  the  fol- 
lowing theorems,  taken  from  Kelly’s  Spherics, p.  208,  ed.4. 

Let  A = apparent  time. 

M = mean  time. 

S = fidereal  time. 

E = the  equation  of  time  at  apparent  noon. 
e = the  daily  difference  of  the  equation  of  time. 

' R = the  fun’s  right  afcenfion  at  apparent  noon, 
r = the  daily  increafe  of  the  fun’s  right  afcenfion. 
N = the  fun’s  mean  right  afcenfion  at  mean  noon, 
i.  e.  the  fidereal  time  at  mean  noon.  ' 
in  = the  reduftion  of  fidereal  time  at  the  rate  of 
3'  55^'.9i  for  24  hours  fidereal  time, 
j = the  reduftion  of  mean  to  fidereal  time,  at  the 
rate  of  3'  56^.55  for  24  hours  mean  time. 

And  let  + fignify  that  addition  or  fubtradfion  which  is  tp 
be  ufed  according  as  the  quantity  under  con- 
fideration  is  increafing  or  decreafing. 

Alfo  let  A'  = M + E,  as  applied  in  cafe  2. 


Formulas  for  the  Redudtion  of  Time. 


Cafe. 

Given. 

Req"*. 

Solution. 

I 

A 

M 

M = A + E-f^^' 
- - 24 

2 

M 

A 

A=A'+^';' 

3 

M 

S 

S = N -t- 

4 

S 

M 

M=  S - N - « 

5 

A 

S 

S = A 4-  ^ R 

24 

S 

A 

a=s-R--~  ^ 

24  + r 
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TIME. 


The  foregoing  fix  cafes  comprehend  all  the  varieties  that 
occur  in  the  reduftion  of  time  ; and  for  their  numerical  il- 
luftration,  fee  our  article  Chronometer. 

For  the  application  of  time  to  the  meafurement  of  fpace 
and  motion,  fee  Longitude  and  Lunar  Obfervations. 

Time,  Ciml,  is  aftronomical  time  accommodated  to  civil 
ufes,,and  formed  and  diftinguifiied  into  years,  months,  days, 
and  hours,  with  their  fubdivifions : the  reckoning  of  the 
hours  as  civil  to  twelve  twice  over,  is  meant  to  mark  the 
natural  day. 

Time,  in  Heathen  Mythology,  was  perfonified  and  deified. 
Saturn  was  ufually  the  fymbol  of  it.  Time  was  reprefented 
with  wings,  to  mark  the  rapidity  with  which  it  paffes, 
and  with  a fcythe,  to  fignify  its  ravages.  It  was  divided 
into  feveral  parts  ; the  century,  the  generation  or  fpace  of 
thirty  years,  the  luftrum,  the  year,  the  feafons,  the  months, 
the  days,  and  the  hours  ; and  each  of  thefe  parts  had  its  par- 
ticular figure  in  men  or  women,  according  as  their  names 
were  mafculine  or  feminine  ; their  images  were  ufed  in  reli- 
gious ceremonies. 

Time,  in  Mufic,  is  an  affefiion  of  found,  by  which  we 
denominate  it  long  or  Jhort,  with  regard  to  its  continuance  in 
the  fame  degree  of  tune. 

Time  and  tune  are  the  great  properties  of  found,  on 
whofe  difference  or  proportions  mufie  depends  : each  has  its 
feveral  charms  : where  the  time  or  duration  of  the  notes  is 
equal,  the  differences  of  tune  alone  are  capable  of  entertain- 
ing us  with  endlefs  pleafure. 

And  of  the  power  of  time  alone,  i.  e.  of  the  pleafures 
arifing  from  the  various  meafures  of  long  and  fiiort,  fwift 
and  flow,  we  have  an  inftance  in  the  drum,  which  has  no  dif- 
ference of  notes,  as  to  tune. 

Time,  in  mufic,  is  confidered  either  with  refpaft  to  the 
abfolute  duration  of  the  notes,  i.  e.  the  duration  confidered  in 
every  note  by  itfelf,  and  meafured  by  fome  external  notion 
foreign  to  the  mufic  ; in  refpeA  to  which  the  compofition  is 
faid  to  be  quick  or  Jlow  ; or  it  is  confidered  with  refpeft  to 
the  relative  quantity  or  proportion  of  the  notes  compared 
with  one  another.  See  Note. 

The  figns  or  charafters  by  which  the  time  of  notes  is  re- 
prefented, are  Ihewn  under  the  article  Characters,  in 
Mufic,  where  the  names,  proportions,  &c.  are  alfo  ex- 
preffed. 

A femi-breve,  for  inftance,  is  marked  to  be  equal  to  two 
minims,  a minim  to  two  crotchets,  a crotchet  to  two  quavers, 
and  fo  on,  ftill  in  a duplicate  ratio,  i,  e.  in  the  ratio  of  2 : i. 
Now  where  the  notes  refpeft  each  other  thus,  i.  e.  where 
they  are  in  this  ratio,  the  mufic  is  faid  to  be  in  duple,  t.  e. 
double  or  common  time. 

When  the  feveral  notes  are  triple  of  each  other,  or  in  the 
ratio  3 : i>  that  is,  when  the  femi-breve  is  equal  to  three 
minims,  the  minim  to  three  crotchets,  &c.  the  mufic  is  faid 
to  be  in  triple  time. 

To  render  this  part  as  fimple  as  poflible,  the  proportions 
already  ftated  among  the  notes  are  fixed  and  invariable  : and 
to  exprefs  the  proportion  of  3 : i , a point  ( . ) is  added  to 
the  right  fide  of  any  note,  which  is  deemed  equivalent  to 
half  of  it ; and  by  this  means  a pointed  femi-breve,  O.  be- 
comes equal  to  three  minims,  and  fo  of  the  reft. 

From  hence  arife  feveral  other  ratios  conftituting  new 
^ kinds  of  triple  time  ; as  2 : 3 and  3 : 4,  &c. ; but  thefe,  Mr. 
Malcolm  obferves,  are  of  no  real  fervice,  and  are  not  per- 
ceived without  a painful  attention.  For  the  proportions  of 
the  times  of  notes,  to  afford  us  pleafure,  muft  be  fuch  as  are 
not  difficultly  perceived ; on  which  account  the  only  ratios 
fit  for  mufic,  befide  that  of  equality,  are  the  double  and 
triple. 

VoL.  XXXV. 


Time,  Common  or  Duple,  is  of  two  fpecies : the  fii’ft, 
when  every  bar  or  meafure  is  equal  to  a femi-breve,  or  its 
value  in  any  combination  of  notes  of  a lefs  quantity. 

The  fecond,  where  every  bar  is  equal  to  a minim,  or  its 
value  in  lefs  notes.  The  movements  of  this  kind  of  nvea- 
fure  are  various,  but  there  are  tliree  common  diftinftions  ; 
the  firft_/7ow,  fignified  at  the  beginning  by  the  mark  C ; the 

fecond  brijk,  fignified  by  ^ ; the  third  ’uery  quick,  figni- 
fied by 

But  what  that  flow,  briik,  and  quick  is,  is  very  uncer- 
tain, and  only  to  be  learned  by  pradlice.  The  neareft  mea- 
fure we  know  of,  is  to  make  a quaver  the  length  of  the  pulfe 
of  a good  watch  j then  a crotchet  will  be  equal  to  two 
pulfes,  a minim  to  four,  and  the  whole  meafure  or  femi- 
breve  to  eight.  This  may  be  reputed  the  meafure  of  bryk 
time  ; as  for  the  Jlow,  it  is  as  long  again,  and  the  quick  is 
only  half  as  long. 

Some  propofe  to  meafure  it  by  imagining  the  bar  as 
aftually  divided  into  four  crotchets,  in  the  firft  kind,  and  fo 
make  the  whole  as  long  as  one  may  diftinftly  pronounce 
thefe  four  words,  one,  two,  three,  four,  all  of  equal  length  : 
fo  that  the  firft  crotchet  may  be  applied  to  one,  the  fecond  to 
two,  &c.  and  for  other  notes  proportionally  : and  this  is 
made  the  briflt  movement  of  common  time. 

The  whole  meafure  then  of  common  time  is  equal  to  a 
femi-breve,  or  a minim  ; but  thefe  are  varioufly  fubdivided 
into  notes  of  lefs  quantities. 

Now  to  keep  the  time  equal,  we  make  ufe  of  a motion  of 
the  hand  or  foot,  thus : knowing  the  true  time  of  a crotchet, 
we  fliall  fuppofe  the  meafure  or  bar  adfually  fubdivided  into 
four  crotchets  for  the  firft  fpecies  of  common  time  ; then 
the  half  meafure  will  be  two  crotchets  ; therefore  the  hand 
or  foot  being  up,  if  we  put  it  down  with  the  very  beginning 
of  the  firft  note  or  crotchet,  and  then  raife  it  with  the  third, 
and  then  down  to  begin  the  next  meafure  ; this  is  called 
beating  of  time. 

By  praftice,  they  get  a habit  of  making  this  motion  very 
equal,  and  confequently  of  dividing  the  meafure  or  bar  into 
equal  parts,  up  and  down  ; as  alfo  of  taking  all  the  notes  in 
the  juft  proportion,  fo  as  to  begin  and  end  them  precifely 
with  the  beating.  In  the  meafure  of  two  crotchets,  they 
beat  down  the  firft,  and  the  fecond  up.  Some  call  each 
half  of  the  meafure  in  common  time,  a time ; and  fo  they 
call  this  the  mode  or  meafure  of  two  times,  or  the  dupla 
meafure. 

Again,  fome  mark  the  meafure  of  two  crotchets  with  a 
2 ox  I,  fignify ing  it  to  be  equal  to  two  notes,  of  which  four 
make  a femi-breve ; and  fome  mark  it  ^ for  quavers. 
Malcolm’s  Mufic,  p.  385,  &c. 

Time,  for  Triple.  See  Triple-T/W. 

TiME-Table.  See  Characters,  Franco,  and  Plate  I*. 

Time,  in  Fencing.  There  are  three  kinds  of  time  ; that 
of  the  fword,  that  of  the  foot,  and  that  of  the  whole  body. 
All  the  times  that  are  perceived  out  of  their  meafure,  are 
only  to  be  confidered  as  appeals,  or  feints,  to  deceive  and 
amufe  the  enemy.  See  Fencing. 

Time,  in  the  Manege,  is  fometimes  taken  for  the  motion 
of  a horfe,  that  obferves  meafure  and  juftnefs  in  performing 
a manege  ; and  fometimes  it  fignifies  the  interval  between 
two  of  his  motions.  In  the  manege  of  a ftep  and  a leap, 
the  horfe  makes  by  turns  a corvet  between  two  caprioles  ; 
and  in  that  cafe  the  corvet  is  one  time  that  prepares  the 
horfe  for  the  caprioles. 
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The  times  obferved  in  making  a flop  arc  nothing  but  fo 
many  falcades. 

Time  alfo  fignifies  the  effect  of  one  of  the  aids  ; thus,  we 
fay,  a good  horfeman  difpofes  his  horfe  for  the  effefts  of  the 
heel,  by  beginning  with  one  time  of  the  legs,  and  never  runs 
precipitately  upon  his  times. 

Time  of  Jhe<wing  Flowers , in  Gardening,  among  florills,  the 
period  or  feafon  of  exhibiting  thofe  of  the  finer  kinds,  either 
on  the  fummer  ftages  for  this  purpofe,  or  in  other  places. 
For  fome  forts  of  flowers,  as  thofe  of  the  auricula  and  other 
fimilar  kinds,  it  is  ufually  from  about  the  latter  part  of 
April  until  about  the  beginning  of  May,  in  fituations  near 
the  metropolis,  in  which  length  of  period  or  feafon  there 
are  commonly  about  four  fuch  fliows  at  different  fuitable 
intervals  of  time. 

In  other  forts  of  fine  flowers,  the  fhows  are  moftly  fome- 
what  later,  and  do  not  laft  any  great  length  of  time,  as  for 
tulips,  carnations,  and  fome  other  fimilar  kinds ; and  there 
are  ftill  a few  others  which  laft  differently  in  regard  to 
time,  or  a great  part  of  the  fummer  feafon.  See  Summer- 
Stage. 

_ Keepers,  in  a general  fcnfe,  denote  inftruments 

adapted  for  meafuring  time.  See  Chrojiometer. 

Time  of  Peace.  See  Peace. 

Time,  in  Chronology.  See  Chronology. 

Time,  in  Grammar.  See  Tense,  Prosody,  and  Measure. 

Time,  in  Mechanics.  See  Motion. 

T ime.  Periodical.  See  Period. 

Time,  Equation  of.  See  Equation. 

Time,  Kipper.  See  Kipper. 

Time,  Unity  of.  See  Unity. 

TIMELFIOERD,  in  Geography,  a bay  of  the  North 
fea,  on  the  coaft  of  Norway  ; 32  miles  W.  of  Romfdal. 

TIMEN-GUY,  in  Rigging,  a rope  faftened_  at  one  end 
to  the  fore-fhrouds,  and  nailed  at  the  other  end  to  the  an- 
chor-ftock,  on  the  bow,  to  prevent  the  fore-fheet  from  en- 
tangling. 

TIMENS,  in  Geography,  a town  of  Norway,  in  the 
province  of  Chriftianfand  ; 15  miles  S.  of  Stavanger. 

TIMER  A,  a town  of  Sweden,  in  the  province  of  Me- 
delpadia  ; 5 miles  N.  of  Sundfwall. 

TIMERY,  a town  of  Hindooftan,  in  the  Carnatic;  6 
miles  S.  of  Arcot. 

TIMERYCOTTA,  a town  and  fortrefs  of  Hindoo- 
ftan, in  Golconda  ; 54  miles  S.E.  of  Hydrabad.  N.  lat. 
15°  20'.  E.  long.  79°  26'. 

TIMERYDURGAM^a  town  of  Hindooftan,  in  Ba- 
ramaul ; 21  miles  N.N.W.  of  Darempoury. 

TIMESQUIT,  or  Timasquit,  a town  of  Africa,  in 
the  country  of  Darah  ; 80  miles  W.  of  Tafilet. 

TIMETHUS,  in  Ancient  Geography,  a river  of  Sicily, 
the  mouth  of  which  is  placed  by  Ptolemy  between  Tynda- 
rium  and  Agathyrium. 

TIMICI,  Ahat-el-Wed,  a place  in  Africa,  S.E.  of 
Arfinaria,  on  the  banks  of  one  of  the  rivers  which  formed 
the  Carteimus  ; and  in  which  are  ruins. 

TIMIRU,  in  Geography,  a town  of  the  illand  of  Cuba  ; 
20  miles  W.S.W.  of  Villa  del  Principe. 

TIMMER.  'See  Timber  and  Timbre. 

TIMMIA,  in  Botany,  received  that  name  from  the  cele- 
brated Hedwig,  in  compliment  to  his  correfpondent  Mr. 
Joachim  Chriltian  Timm,  an  apothecary  and  principal  ma- 
giftrate  at  Malchin,  who  pubhflied  Flora  Megapolitana  Pro- 
dromus,  in  1788.  This  makes  an  oftavo  volume,  containing 
■the  names,  charafters,  places  of  growth,  &c.  of  the  na- 
tive plants  of  Mecklenburg-Sehwerm,  difppfed  according  to 
the  Linnasan.  fyftem,  with  the  abolition  of  the  20th,  21ft, 


2 2d,  and  23d  claffes,  and  a reparation  of  all  the  graffes  and 
grafs-like  plants  together,  into  a clafs  by  themfelves.  The 
number  of  fpecies  is  1200,  of  which  501  belong  to  the 
Cryptogamia,  the  other  claffes  being  far  from  rich.  Neither 
does  the  work  contain  any  critical  obfervations  to  compen- 

fate  for  the  inconvenience  of  the  above  changes Hedw. 

Crypt.  V.  I.  83.  Sp.  Mufc.  176.  Schreb.  Gen.  761.  Timm. 
Megapel.  234. — Clafs  and  order,  Cryptogamia  Mufci.  Nat. 
Ord.  Mufci. 

Eff.  Ch.  Capfule  ovate.  Outer  fringe  of  fixteen  pointed 
teeth  : inner  membranous,  with  jointed  teeth  combined  at  the 
top.  Male  flowers  on  the  fame  plant,  axillary,  ftalked,  bud- 
Ihaped. 

The  known  fpecies  are  two  only.  T.  megapolitana, 
Hedw.  Crypt,  v.  i.  83.  t.  31,  found  near  Malchin,  growing 
in  boggy  ground  among  Carices,  as  wellas  in  North  America  ; 
and  T.  anjlriaca,  Hedw.  Sp.  Mufc.  176.  t.  42.  f.  i — 7,  na- 
tive of  Schneeberg,  a celebrated  Auftrian  mountain.  Both 
have  the  habit  of  Bryum,  or  Mnium  ; fee  thofe  articles. 
We  cannot  confider  Timmia  as  an  admiflible  genus,  being 
diftinguifhed  from  Bryum  merely  by  the  connexion  of  the 
points  of  the  inner  fringe,  like  Pohlia  of  Hedwig,  which 
the  reader  will  find  in  its  proper  place.  Under  the  head  of 
Fringe  of  Moffes  we  have  fuggefted  the  objeftions  to 
founding  genera  on  the  differences  of  figure  in  the  inner 
fringe,  which  are  uncertain,  variable,  very  difficult  to  obferve, 
and  lead  to  unnatural  diftinftions.  Charafters  derived  from 
the  fituation  of  the  male  flowers  are  fubjeft  to  ftill  greater 
difficulties  and  objedtions. 

TIMMISKAMAIN  Lake,  in  Geography,  a lake  of 
North  America,  in  Canada.  This  lake  gives  name  to  a tribe 
of  Indians  near  it.  N.  lat.  47°  30'.  W.  long.  80°  40'. 

TIMMS,  a town  of  North  Carolina  ; 15  miles  S.S.E. 
of  Fayetteville. 

TIMGAN,  an  ifland  in  the  Eaft  Indian  fea,  inhabited  by 
Malays : ftiips  may  obtain  wood  and  water  ; the  anchorage 
is  good  almoft  all  round  the  ifland  ; but  the  inhabitants  are 
furly  andinfolent.  N.  lat.  2°  58'.  E.  long.  104°  25'. 

TIMOCHARIS,  in  Biography,  an  aftronomer  of  Alex- 
andria, who  flouriffied  in  the  third  century  B.C.  He  ob- 
ferved B.C.  294,  on  the  9th  of  March,  four  hours  before 
midnight,  a conjundtion  of  the  moon  with  the  Spica  Virginis, 
the  ftar  being  then,  according  to  him,  8°  W.  from  the  equi- 
noftial  point. 

TIMOK,  in  Geography,  a river  of  Servia,  which  rifes  in 
mount  Hasmus,  and  runs  into  the  Danube,  6 miles  N.  of 
Viddin. 

TIMOLEON,  in  Biography,  a diftinguifhed  example  of 
patriotifm  and  attachment  to  liberty,  was  of  noble  parentage, 
and  a native  of  Corinth.  His  difcriminating  charadfer  was 
exhibited  at  an  early  age  in  the  refcue  of  his  brother  Timo- 
phanes  at  a moment  of  danger,  when  he  was  thrown  from 
his  horfe  in  au  engagement  with  the  Argives,  and  furrounded 
by  the  enemy.  Timoleon  flew  to  his  aid,  covered  him  with 
his  fliield,  and  after  receiving  many  wounds,  liberated  his 
brother.  This  fame  brother,  being  placed  by  the  Corin- 
thians for  the  fafety  of  their  city  at  the  head  of  a ftanding 
body  of  mercenaries,  affumed  the  fovereignty  of  the  ftate  ; 
but  Timoleon,  dreading  the  fubverfion  of  the  liberty  of  his 
country  by  the  ambition  of  his  own  brother,  remonftrated 
againft  his  proceedings  ; and,  finding  his  own  attempts  for 
reftraining  him  ineffedlual,  engaged  two  friends  to  concur 
with  him  in  his  efforts  ; but  their  united  endeavours  proving 
of  no  avail,  Timoleon  is  faid  to  have  ftood  by  him  weeping, 
with  his  face  covered,  while  his  affociates  difpatched  the  ty- 
rant. Such  is  the  account  of  Plutarch  ; but  Diodorus  fays, 
that  Timoleon  killed  his  brother  with  his  own  hand.  This 
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aft,  however,  followed  by  the  reproaches  of  his  friends,  aiid 
by  the  imprecations  of  his  mother,  was  the  occalion  of  poig- 
nant diftrefs  to  Timoleon  ; fo  that  he  withdrew  from  all 
public  affairs,  and  for  fome  years  wandered  about  in  the 
moft  difconfolate  ftate,  in  the'moft  gloomy  receffes  of  his 
grounds,  without  ever  approaching  the  city.  After  a re- 
tirement of  twenty  years,  the  Syracufans  applied  to  Corinth 
for  fuccour  in  a feafon  of  calamity,  occafioned  by  domeflic 
tyrants,  and  by  the  hoftile  preparations  of  the  Carthaginians. 
The  Corinthians  palfed  a vote  for  granting  the  afliftance  that 
was  requefted,  and  Timoleon,  in  preference  to  many  others 
who  were  propofed,  w^as  appointed  their  general.  Timoleon 
failed  for  Sicily  in  the  year  B.C.  344,  with  a fleet  of  about 
ten  fail,  and  arriving,  by  a ftratagem,  in  the  port  of  Tauro- 
menium,  difembarked  his  army,  conhfting  of  no  more  than 
one  thoufandmen.  Succefs  and  viftory  attended  his  arms  ; 
and  having  become  mailer  of  Syracufe,  he  deflroyed  its  ci- 
tadel as  a neft  of  tyrants,  and  caufed  to  be  erefted  in  its 
place  a hall  of  judicature ; thus  intimating,  that  the  ftate 
was  now  to  be  governed  by  laws,  and  not  by  arms.  He  alfo 
colonized  the  city,  which  had  been  depopulated,  by  an  import- 
ation of  Greeks,  and  by  inviting  all  the  fugitives  to  return. 
Timoleon  at  the  fame  time  extended  his  attention  to  the  other 
cities  of  Sicily,  reducing  thofe  inhabitants  who  had  ufurped 
authority  to  the  rank  of  private  citizens,  or  fending  them  as 
exiles  to  Corinth.  He  prepared  likewife  to  refill  the  Car- 
thaginians, who  were  fending  a powerful  army  againft  the 
ifland  ; and  with  a fmall  force,  but  by  extraordinary  difplays 
of  valour  and  military  fliill,  totally  defeated  them.  He 
afterwards  direfted  his  attention  to  the  internal  ftate  of  Si- 
cily, and  by  the  meafures  which  he  adopted,  fettled  its  in- 
habitants in  the  unmolefted  polfellion  of  the  advantages 
which  they  enjoyed  in  a fertile  foil  and  propitious  climate. 
The  Sicilians  acknowledged  their  obligations  with  gratitude 
and  refpeft,  and  confidered  Timoleon  as  the  common  father 
of  the  nation.  Having  fixed  his  abode  in  Syracufe,  he  fent 
to  Corinth  for  his  wife  and  family,  and  lived  as  a private  ci- 
tizen, refpefted  and  efteemed  for  his  virtues.  Two  dema- 
gogues, however,  contrived  to  difturb  his  tranquillity,  and 
brought  charges  againft  him,  which  he  thought  unworthy 
of  refutation,  and  in  reference  to  which  he  merely  faid,  “ he 
could  not  fufficiently  exprefs  his  gratitude  to  the  gods  for 
allowing  him  to  fee  the  time  when  the  Syracufans  enjoyed 
the  liberty  of  fpeaking  what  they  thought  proper.”  Whilft 
Greece  was  involved  in  the  calamities  of  a civil  war,  and  in 
conflifts  which  terminated  in  the  lofs  of  public  liberty,  Ti- 
moleon was  unmolefted  and  tranquil,  in  a country  which  he 
had  contributed  to  render  happy.  Fortunate  in  all  his  tranf- 
aftions  after  he  left  Corinth,  he  afcribed  his  fucceffes  to  the 
^ddefs  Fortune,  and  dedicated  to  her  the  houfe  in  which 
he  refided.  It  has  been  obferved,  that  in  the  fyftem  of  the 
ancients,  a regard  to  thefe  nominal  and  fiftitious  deities  did 
not  exclude  their  belief  of  a fuperintending  providence  : 
and  a particular  inftance  occurs  in  the  hiftory  of  Timoleon 
which  would  lead  him  to  imagine  that  his  life  and  its  inci- 
dents were  under  a providential  care  and  direftion.  Soon 
after  his  arrival  in  Sicily,  two  ftrangers  were  hired  to  affafli- 
nate  him  : and  whilft  he  was  facrificing  in  the  temple  of 
Adranum,  where  he  then  lived,  thefe  murderers  mixed  in 
the  throng,  and  were  preparing  to  execute  their  commilfion. 
At  this  inftant  a man  gave  one  of  them  a blow  on  the  head 
with  his  fword,  which  laid  him  at  his  feet,  and  then  fled  to 
the  top  of  a rock.  The  other,  fuppofing  their  defign  had 
been  difcovered,  laid  hold  of  the  altar,  and  intreated  Timo- 
leon to  fpare  his  life,  on  condition  of  his  revealing  the  whole 
plot.  The  firft  fugitive  being  brought  down  from  the 
rock,  afferted  that  he  had  committed  no  crime,  becaufe  the 


man  whom  he  had  ilruck  had  murdered  his  father  jn  the  city 
of  Leontium.  Such  an  efcape  would  naturally  imprefs  a 
mind  lefs  thoughtful  than  that  of  Timoleon. 

At  a late  period  Timoleon  loft  his  fight,  and  this  affliftion 
he  bore  with  perfeft  refignation  : and  it  was  alleviated  to 
him  by  the  afiiduous  attentions  of  the  Syracufans.  In  his 
old  age  he  w'as  revered  by  the  Syracufans  as  a father  in  the 
midft  of  his  family  ; and  at  length  terminated  his  life  by  a 
flight  difeafe,  in  the  year  B.C.  335.  His  funeral  obfequies 
were  attended  by  a great  number'  of  people  ; and  when  the 
body  was  placed  on  the  pile,  a herald  made  the  following 
proclamation  : “The  people  of  Syracufe  inter  Timoleon  the 
Corinthian,  the  fon  of  Timodemus,  at  the  expence  of  two 
hundred  minae  : they  honour  him,  moreover,  through  all 
time,  with  annual  games,  to  be  celebrated  with  mufic,  horfe- 
racing,  and  wreftling : as  the  man  wbo  deftroyed  tyrants, 
fubdued  barbarians,  repeopled  great  cities  which  lay  dsfo- 
late,  and  reftored  to  the  Sicilians  their  laws  and  privileges.”  A 
monument  was  afterwards  erefted  to  his  memory  in  the  mar- 
ket-place, w'hich  being  furrounded  with  porticoes  and  other 
public  buildings,  was  made  a place  of  exejcife  for  the 
youth,  and  named  the  “ Timoleonteum.”  Plut.  Vit.  Timol. 
Anc.  Un.  Hift. 

TIMON  the  Phltafian,  a difciple  of  Pyrrho,  flourifhed 
in  the  time  of  Ptolemy  Philadelphus,  and  lived  to  the  age 
of  ninety  years.  At  an  early  age  he  vifited  Megara,  for 
the  advantage  of  Stilpo’s  inftruftions  in  dialeftics,  and  after- 
wards removed  to  Elea,  where  he  became  a hearer  of  Pyrrho. 
He  firft  profefied  philofophy  at  Chalcedon,  and  afterwards 
at  Athens,  where  he  remained  till  his  death.  He  took  fo 
little  pains  to  invite  difciples  to  his  fchool,  that  it  has  been 
faid  of  him,  that  as  the  Scythians  fliot  flying,  Timon  gained 
pupils  by  running  from  them.  This  indifference  to  his  pro- 
feffion  was  probably  owing  to  his  love  of  eafe  and  indulgence ; 
for  he  was  fond  of  rural  retirement,  and  fo  much  addifted 
to  wine,  that  he  held  a fuccefsful  conteft  with  feveral 
celebrated  champions  in  drinking.  This  difpofition  pro- 
bably led  him  to  embrace  the  indolent  doftrine  of  fcepticifm. 
He  feems  to  have  treated  the  opinions  and  difputes  of  the 
philofophers  with  contempt,  for  he  wrote  with  farcaftic  hu- 
mour againft  the  whole  body.  His  poem,  entitled”  Silh,” 
often  quoted  by  the  ancients,  was  a keen  fatire,  abounding 
with  bitter  inveftives  againft  men  and  doftrines.  The 
remaining  fragments  of  this  poem  have  been  induftrioufly 
collefted  by  Henry  Stephens,  in  his“  Poefis  Philofophica.” 
The  public  fuccefllon  of  profeflbrs  in  the  Pyrrhic  fchool 
terminated  with  Timon.  Brucker  by  Enfield. 

Timon,  Samuel,  a writer  of  hiftory,  was  born  at  Tir- 
nau,  in  Hungary,  and  died  at  Caflbvia,  in  1736,  at  the  age 
of  fixty -one  years.  In  1693  he  entered  among  the  Jefuits, 
and  being  of  feeble  conftitution,  declined  the  labours  of  the 
fociety,  and  devoted  himfelf  to  literary  occupation,  particu- 
larly to  the  hiftory  of  his  own  country,  in  reference  to  which 
he  publifhed  feveral  works.  Nouv.  Dift.  Hift. 

TIMONEER,  Timonier,  Fr.,  in  Sea  Language,  the 
helmfman,  or  perfon  who  manages  the  helm  to  direft  the^ 
fliip’s  courfe. 

TIMONITIS,  m Ancient  Geography,  z.  Coventry  oi  Afia, 
in  Paphlagonia,  in  the  vicinity  of  Bithynia.  Strabo  and 
Ptolemy. 

TIMONVILLE,  in  Geography,  a town  of  France,  in 
tke  department  of  the  Mofelle  ; 9 miles  W.  of  Morhange. 

TIMOORGOODA,  a town  of  Hindooftan,  in  the  cir- 
car  of  Cicacole  ; 10  miles  S.W.  of  Cicacole. 

TIMOPHEEVA,  a town  of  Ruflia,  in  the  government 
of  Irkutflc,  on  the  Him  ; 32  miles  N.W.  01  Vercholenfk. 

TIMOR,  an  ifland  in  the  Eaft  Indian  fea,  about  130 
4 S 2 miles 
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miles  in  length,  and  33  in  breadth.  The  Portuguefe  were 
the  firft  Europeans  who  formed  any  kind  of  fettlement  on 
this  ifland,  who  fled  to  it  as  a place  of  refuge  from  their 
enemies,  the  Dutch.  But  they  were  purfued  by  thofe  im- 
placable enemies,  and  in  the  year  1613  driven  from  Cupan, 
or  Coupang,  a town  fituated  at  the  weft  end  of  the  ifland, 
where  the  Dutch  have  ever  fince  poflefled  and  garrifoned  a 
fort  which  the  Portuguefe  had  eredfed.  The  chief  of  the 
natives,  or  king  of  the  ifland,  is  by  the  Dutch  called  key- 
fer  (emperor).  Some  Portuguefe  refide  in  the  north  part  of 
the  ifland.  The  principal  produftions  are  fanders  or  fandal 
wood  and  wax,  which  the  Dutch  receive  in  exchange  for 
coarfe  linens  or  piece-goods  ; but  on  the  whole,  the  profit 
arifing  from  the  commerce  is  little  more  than  fufficient  to 
defray  the  expences,  and  the  fettlement  in  all  probability  is 
continued  merely  to  keep  out  other  nations.  S.  lat.  7°  16' 
to  10°  24'.  E.  long.  124°  to  1 26°  21'. 

Timor  Laut,  or  Laoet,  fignifying  in  the  Malacca  language 
f«a,  an  ifland  in  the  Eaft  Indian  fea,  about  60  miles  in  cir- 
cumference. S.  lat.  7°  25'.  E.  long.  132°  16'. 

TIMOROSO,  in  the  Italian  Mufic,  intimates  that  the 
fong  is  to  be  played  or  fung  in  fuch  a manner  as  to  exprefs 
an  awe  or  dread,  either  to  Ihew  refpedt,  qr  to  reprefent 
fear. 

TIMOROUS,  in  the  Manege.  See  Starting,  Skit- 
tish, &c. 

TIMOTEO  DA  Urbino,  in  Btography,-w\\o{Q  real  name 
was  T.  della  Vite,  was  born  at  Urbino  in  1470.  He  re- 
ceived his  education  as  an  artift  under  F.  Francia,  at  Bo- 
logna, but  at  the  age  of  twenty -fix  returned  to  his  native 
city,  whence  he  foon  after  went  to  Rome  to  fee  his  country- 
man, Raphael,  and  the  great  works  in  the  Vatican  which 
had  recently  acquired  for  him  fo  much  renown.  Raphael 
employed  him  in  painting  the  Sibyls  in  the  church  of  La 
Pace,  and  was  fatisfied  of  his  ability  in  the  performance  : fo 
much  fo,  that  he  allowed  him  to  retain  the  Cartoons.  After 
this  he  returned  to  Urbino,  and  there  executed  feveral  great 
works  for  the  cathedral  and  other  public  buildings.  He 
improved  his  ftyle,  as  it  was  natural  he  Ihould,  under  the 
tuition  of  his  great  mafter  : and  his  latter  produftions  ex- 
hibit much  grace  and  vigour  in  their  execution.  His  moft 
efteemed  works  are,  the  Conception,  in  the  church  of  the 
Oflervanti,  at  Urbino  ; and  Chrift  appearing  to  Mary  Mag- 
dalen, in  S.  Angeli,  at  Cagli.  He  died  in  1524,  aged 
fifty-four. 

TIMOTHEUS,  one  of  the  moft  celebrated  poet-mufi- 
cians  of  antiquity,  was  born  at  Miletus,  an  Ionian  city  of 
Caria,  246  B.C.  He  was  contemporary  with  Philip  of 
Macedon,  and  not  only  excelled  in  lyric  and  dithyram- 
bic  poetry,  but  in  his  performance  upon  the  cithara. 
According  to  Paufanias,  he  perfefted  that  inftrument 
by  the  addition  of  four  new  firings  to  the  feven  which  it 
had  before  ; though  Suidas  fays  it  had  nine  before,  and  that 
Timotheus  only  added  two,  the  tenth  and  eleventh,  to  that 
number. 

It  feems  neceflary  here  to  ftate  the  feveral  claims  made  in 
favour  of  different  perfons  who  have  been  faid  to  have  ex- 
tended the  limits  of  the  Greek  mufical  fcale. 

Many  ancient  and  refpedlable  writers  tell  us,  that  before 
the  time  of  Terpander,  the  Grecian  lyre  had  only  four 
firings  ; and,  if  we  may  believe  Suidas,  it  remained  in  this 
ftate  856  years,  from  the  time  of  Amphion,  till  Terpander 
added  to  it  three  new  firings,  which  extended  the  mufical 
fcale  to  a heptachord,  or  feventh,  and  fupplied  the  player 
with  two  conjoint  tetrachords. 

It  was  about  150  years  after  this  period,  that  Pythagoras 
16  faid  to  have  added  an  eighth  firing  to  the  lyre,  in  order 
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to  complete  the  oftavc,  which  confifted  of  two  disjunB 
tetrachords. 

Thefe  dates  of  the  feveral  additions  to  the  fcale,  at  fuch 
diftant  periods,  though  perhaps  not  exadl,  may,  however, 
if  near  the  truth,  fhew  the  flow  progrefs  of  human  know- 
ledge, and  the  contented  ignorance  of  barbarous  times. 
But  if  we  wonder  at  the  mufic  of  Greece  remaining  fo  many 
ages  in  this  circumferibed  ftate,  it  may  be  afleed,  why  that 
of  China  and  Perfia  is  not  better  now,  though  the  inhabit- 
ants of  thofe  countries  have  long  been  civilized,  and  accuf- 
tomed  to  luxuries  and  refinements. 

Boethius  gives  a different  hiftory  of  the  fcale,  and  tells  us 
that  the  fyftem  did  not  long  remain  in  fuch  narrow  limits  as 
a tetrachord.  Choroebus,  the  fon  of  Athis,  or  Atys,  king 
of  Lydia,  added  a fifth  firing,  Hyagnis  a fixth,  Terpander 
a feventh,  and,  at  length,  Lychaon  of  Samos,  an  eighth. 
But  all  thefe  accounts  are  irreconcileable  with  Homer’s 
Hymn  to  Mercury,  where  the  chelys,  or  teftudo,  the  in- 
vention of  which  he  aferibes  to  that  god,  is  faid  to  have  had 
feven  firings.  There  are  many  claimants  among  the  mufi- 
cians  of  ancient  Greece,  to  the  firings  that  were  afterwards 
added  to  thefe,  by  which  the  fcale,  in  the  time  of  Ariftoxe- 
nus,  was  extended  to  two  oftaves.  Athenseus,  more  than 
once,  fpeaks  of  the  nine-Jlringed  inftrument ; and  Ion  of 
Chios,  a tragic  and  lyric  poet  and  philofopher,  who  firft  re- 
cited his  pieces  in  the  Szd  Olympiad,  452  B.C.  mentions, 
in  fome  verfes  quoted  by  Euclid,  the  ten-Jiringed  lyre  ; a 
proof  that  the  third  conjoint  tetrachord  was  added  to  the 
fcale  in  his  time,  which  was  about  fifty  years  after  Pytha- 
goras is  fuppofed  to  have  conftrudled  the  odlachord. 

The  different  claimants  among  the  Greeks  to  the  fame 
mufical  difeoveries,  only  prove  that  mufic  was  cultivated  in 
different  countries  ; and  that  the  inhabitants  of  each  coun- 
try invented  and  improved  their  own  inftruments,  fome  of 
which  happening  to  refemble  thofe  of  other  parts  of  Greece, 
rendered  it  difficult  for  liiftorians  to  avoid  attributing  the 
fame  invention  to  different  perfons.  Thus  the  Angle  flute 
was  given  to  Minerva,  and  to  Marfyas  ; the  fyrinx,  or 
fiftula,  to  Pan,  and  to  Cybele  ; and  the  lyre,  or  cithara,  to 
Mercury,  Apollo,  Amphion,  Linus,  and  Orpheus.  In- 
deed, the  mere  addition  of  a firing  or  two  to  an  inftrument 
without  a neck,  was  fo  obvious  and  eafy,  that  it  is  fcarcely 
pofTible  not  to  conceive  many  people  to  have  done  it  at  the 
fame  time. 

With  refpedl  to  the  number  of  firings  on  the  lyre  of 
Timotheus,  the  account  of  Paufanias  and  Suidas  is  confirmed 
ill  the  famous  decree  againft  him,  for  which  fee  Senatus- 
consultum. 

It  appears  from  Suidas,  that  the  poetical  and  mufical 
compofitions  of  Timotheus  were  very  numerous,  and  of  va- 
rious kinds.  He  attributes  to  him  nineteen  nomes,  or  canti- 
cles, in  hexameters  ; thirty-fix  proems,  or  preludes ; 
eighteen  dithyrambics  ; twenty -one  hymns ; the  poem  in 
praife  of  Diana  ; one  panegyric  ; three  tragedies,  the  Per- 
fians,  Phinidas,  and  Laertes  ; to  which  mull  be  added  a 
fourth,  mentioned  by  feveral  ancient  authors,  called  “ Niobe,” 
without  forgetting  the  poem  on  “ The  Birth  of  Bacchus.” 
Stephen  of  Byzantium  makes  him  author  of  eighteen  books 
of  nomes,  or  airs,  for  the  cithara,  to  eight  thoufand  verfes, 
and  of  a thoufand  rTfootjuio.,  or  preludes,  for  the  nomes 
of  the  flute. 

A mufician  fo  long  eminent  as  Timotheus,  muft  have  ex- 
cited great  defire  in  young  Undents  to  become  his  pupils ; 
but,  according  to  Bartholinus,  he  ufed  to  exaft  a double 
price  from  all  fuch  as  had  previoully  received  inftrudlions  from' 
any  other  mafter  ; faying,  that  he  would  rather  inftru6l  thofe 
who  knew  nothing,  for  half  price,  than  have  the  trouble  of 
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unteacMng  fuch  as  had  already  acquired  bad  habits,  and  an 
incorreft  and  vicious  manner  of  playing. 

Timotheus  died  in  Macedonia,  according  to  Suidas,  at 
the  age  of  ninety-feven  ; though  the  Marbles,  much  better 
authority,  fay  at  ninety  ; and  Stephen  of  Byzantium  fixes 
his  death  in  the  fourth  year  of  the  loyth  Olympiad,  two 
years  before  the  birth  of  Alexander  the  Great ; whence  it 
appears  that  this  Timotheus  was  not  the  famous  player  on 
the  flute  fo  much  efteemed  by  that  prince,  who  was  ani- 
mated to  fuch  a degree  by  his  performance,  as  to  feize  his 
arms  ; and  who  employed  him,  as  Athenasus  informs  us,  to- 
gether with  the  other  great  muficians  of  his  time,  at  his 
nuptials.  However,  by  an  inattention  to  dates,  and  by  for- 
getting that  of  thefe  two  muficians  of  the  fame  name,  the 
one  was  a Milefian,  and  the  other  a Theban,  they  have  been 
hitherto  almoft  always  confounded. 

TIMOTHY,  a favourite  difciple  and  companion  of 
St.  Paul,  was  the  fon  of  a Jewefs  by  a Greek  father,  at 
Lyftra  in  Ifauria.  He  v/as  the  confidential  aflbciate  and 
friend  of  St.  Paul,  and  he  addrefled  to  him  two  epiftles. 
(See  Epistle.)  According  to  the  Roman martyrology, he 
was  ftoned  to  death  at  one  of  the  feftivals  of  Diana  at 
Ephefus. 

Timothy  Grafs,  in  Agriculture,  the  common  name  of  a 
grafs  which  is  faid  to  be  cultivated  much  in  America.  The 
feeds  are  faid  to  have  been  carried  from  the  ftate  of  Virginia, 
by  Mr.  Timothy  Hanfon,  to  that  of  North  Carolina,  where 
it  is  much  grown,  and  from  which  circumftance  it  probably 
received  its  name.  It  is  a fort  of  grafs  which  thrives 
moft  in  low,  damp,  marlhy  grounds ; in  fuch  foils  and  fitua- 
tions,  it  will  produce  a fine  turf  in  a ftiort  time.  It  is  very 
luxuriant,  grows  to  a confiderable  height,  and  has,  in  fome 
fort,  the  appearance  of  wheat  or  rye,  having  a broad  blade 
or  leaf. 

It  may  be  noticed,  that  all  forts  of  cattle  are  faid  to  be 
fond  of  it  whilft  in  the  green  growing  llate,  as  well  as  in  that 
of  hay. 

It  is  very  produftive,  but  coarfe,  and  flowers  late.  Almoft 
all  the  agriculturalifts  and  travellers  of  America  concur  in 
giving  this  grafs  the  higheft  commendations,  as  being  the 
chief  fupport  of  cattle  wherever  meadows  are  found.  And 
from  the  inquiries  made  by  Mr.  Strickland,  at  the  requeft  of 
the  Board  of  Agriculture,  it  appears  to  be  extenfively  cul- 
tivated in  the  middle  and  northern  ftates  of  the  American 
union  ; he  has  frequently  feen  extraordinary  crops  of  it 
growing  as  thickly  as  it  could  Hand  on  the  ground,  three  or 
four  feet  high,  and  in  fome  inftanees  as  coarfe  as  wheat- 


The  produce  per  acre  is  - - - 

Weight  when  dry  of  produce  of  fame  fpace 
Weight  loft  by  produce  of  fame  fpace  in  drying 
Weight  of  nutritive  matter  afforded  by  fame 
Weight  of  nutritive  matter,  loft  by  leaving  the  crop 
ripe,  exceeding  one  half  of  its  value 
At  the  time  the  feed  is  ripe  : 

Produce  per  acre  . - . . 

Weight  when  dry  of  produce  of  fame  fpace 
Weight  loft  by  produce  of  fame  fpace  in  drying 
Nutritive  matter  afforded  by  produce  of  fame_  fpace 
Eatter-math,  produce  per  acre 
Affords  of  nutritive  matter  - - 

Sixty-four  drachms  of  the  ftraws,  afford  feven  drachms  of 
nutritive  matter.  The  nutritive  powers  of  the  ftraws 
Amply,  therefore,  it  is  faid,  exceed  thofe  of  the  leaves,  in 
proportion  of  28  to  8;  and  the  grafs  at  the  time  of  flower- 


ftraw.  In  this  ftate  it  is  cut  before  maturity  ; and  as  the 
hay  in  America  is  always  well  cured,  however  fucculent  it 
may  be,  at  the  time  of  cutting,  horfes  prefer  it  to  every 
other  kind  of  hay,  and  thrive  better  upon  it. 

No  other  graffes  approach  it  in  produce  ; and  it  is  ftated 
to  be  particularly  ufeful  when  mixed  with  red  clover,  in 
preventing  it  from  falling  too  clofe  to  the  ground.  And 
fince  his  return,  by  cultivating  it  in  his  garden  he  has  afcer- 
tained  it  to  be  the  fame  as  the  cat’s-tail  grafs  ; but  he  is 
doubtful  whether,  if  it  were  cultivated  in  the  field,  and 
ftiould  grow  with  American  luxuriance,  an  Englifti  fun 
would  be  able  to  cure  it  with  American  perfection.  It  has, 
however,  been  faid  by  Curtis,  that  it  has  no  excellence  that 
we  are  acquainted  with,  which  the  meadow  fox-tail  grafs  does 
not  poffefs  in  an  equal  degree.  In  the  trials  made  by  the 
Rev.  Mr.  Young  of  keeping  it  clofely  fed  down  by  Iheep, 
upon  a moift  loam  with  a clayey  marie  bottom,  the  fuccefs 
was  fufficiently  encouraging  to  evince  that  it  is  deferving 
of  attention  ; efpecially  as  its  feeds  may  be  eafily  procured 
in  any  quantity  from  America  at  the  price  of  about  one 
guinea  the  bulhel ; which,  he  obferves,  is  enough,  in  con- 
junction with  that  of  other  graffes,  for  four  or  five  acres  of 
land.  He  thinks  four  pounds,  the  proportion  for  the  acre 
as  fixed  by  Rocque,  who  firft  introduced  it  into  this  country, 
are  much  too  little  ; and  is  of  opinion,  that  timothy  is 
belt  adapted  to  moift  loams,  efpecially  thofe  of  the  peaty 
kinds. 

It  is  faid  to  be  common  in  the  dairy  paftures  of  Chelhire, 
by  the  writer  of  the  Agricultural  Report  of  that  county, 
but  that,  although  it  has  been  ftrongly  recommended  for 
cultivation,  it  feems  by  no  means  to  merit  the  high  charac- 
ter which  was,  at  one  time,  given  it.  In  moift  lands  or 
foils  it  grows  tolerably  well ; but  in  all  cafes  and  kinds  of 
land,  it  is  thought  much  inferior  to  the  meadow  fox-tail, 
and  the  fmooth-ftalked  meadow-grafs.  In  a paper  in  the 
third  volume  of  the  “ TranfaCtions  of  the  Highland  Society 
of  Scotland,”  the  feed  of  this  grafs  is  put  down  as  ufeful  in 
a mixture  for  one  crop  of  hay,  to  be  fucceeded  by  pafture, 
in  land  of  the  clay  kind.  And  that,  in  thefe  circumftances, 
late  and  coarfe  as  it  is,  it  may  be  beneficial  in  fuch  fort  of 
land,  as  it  is  in  fome  degree  congenial  to  it. 

The  experiments,  however,  lately  made  at  Woburn  Abbey, 
under  the  direction  of  his  grace  the  duke  of  Bedford,  the 
refults  of  which  are  detailed  in  an  appendix  to  a late  work 
on  “ Agricultural  Chemiftry,”  place  its  comparative  merits 
in  the  ftrongeft  and  moft  certain  point  of  view.  It  is  there 
ftated,  that,  at  the  time  of  flowering,  from  a clayey  loam  : 
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merits  of  this  grafs  will,  it  is  fuppofed,  appear  to  be  veiy 
great ; to  which  may  be  added  the  abundance  of  fine 
foliage  which  it  affords  early  in  the  fpring ; in  which 
refpedf  it  is  inferior,  it  is  faid,  to  i'aeffrtUe  meadow-grafs  and 
narrow-leaved  meadow-grafs  only.  The  value  of  the  ftraws 
at  the  time  the  feed  is  ripe,  exceeds  that  of  the  grafs  at  the 
time  of  flowering,  as  28  to  10 ; a circumftance  which  in- 
creafes  its  value,  it  is  thought,  above  rnany  others : for,  by 
this  property,  its  valuable  early  foliage  may  be  cropped,  to 
ail  advanced  period  of  the  feafon,  without  injury  to  the  crop 
of  hay,  which,  in  other  graffes  that  fend  forth  their  flower- 
ing ftraws  early  in  the  feafon,  would  caufe  a lots  of  nearly 
one-half  of  the  value  of  the  crop,  as  is  clearly  fhewn  in 
many  inftances  ; and  this  property  of  the  ftraws  too,  makes 
the  plant  peculiarly  valuable  for  the  purpofe  of  hay. 

In  the  fmaller  variety  of  this  grafs,  the  produce  per  acre 
on  the  fame  fort  of  land,  at  the  time  ©f  ripening  the  feed  ; 
the  weight  when  dry  ; the  lofs  of  weight  in  drying  ; and 
the  nutritive  matter  afforded,  are  all  very  confiderably  lefs 
than  in  the  above  fort.  In  the  latter-math  produce  on  the 
fame  fpace,  the  quantity  is  the  fame  as  in  that,  but  the 
nutritive  matter  afforded  by  it  fomething  lefs,  as  may  be 
feen  in  the  work  referred  to  above. 

In  the  bulbous-ftalked  fpecies,  the  produce  of  the  acre 
in  the  fame  kind  of  land,  at  the  time  of  flowering ; the 
weight  when  dry  ; that  loft  by  the  produce  of  the  fame 
fpace  in  drying  ; and  the  quantity  of  nutritive  matter 
afforded  by  it,  are  all  ftated  in  the  fame  work  to  be  greatly 
lefs  than  in  the  firft  kind.  And  that  this  grafs  is  inferior 
in  many  refpedfs  to  that  of  the  firft  fort.  That  it  is 
fparingly  found  in  meadows.  And  that  from  the  number 
of  bulbs  which  grow  out  of  the  ftraws,  a greater  proportion 
of  nutritive  matter  might  have  been  expedded.  This  feems 
to  prove,  it  is  faid,  that  thefe  bulbs,  in  this  fort  of  grafs,  do 
not  form  fq  valuable  a part  of  the  plant  as  the  joints,  which 
are  fo  confpicuous  in  the  firft  fort,  the  nutritive  powers  of 
which  exceed  thofe  of  this  bulbous-ftalked  fort,  as  8 
to  28. 

The  qualities  and  ufeful  properties  of  timothy  grafs  are 
thus  well  pointed  out  and  determined.  See  Phleum  and 
Grass. 

TIMOU,  in  Geography,  a town  of  Thibet ; 225  miles 
E.S.E.  of  LafTa. 

TIMOUR,  or  Tamerlane,  in  Biography,  a famous 
Oriental  conqueror,  was  born  at  the  village  of  Sebzar,  in  the 
territory  of  Cafli,  40  miles  S of  Samarcand,  in  the  year 
1336.  At  the  time  of  his  birth,  the  Khans  of  Cafhgar, 
with  an  army  of  Get®  or  Kalmucks,  invaded  Tranfoxiana. 
In  1357,  Timour,  having  lately  loft  his  father,  colledted  a 
number  of  followers  with  a view  of  delivering  his  country  ; 
but  being  deferted  by  them,  he  retreated  to  the  defert,  and 
his  army  was  there  farther  diminilhed  by  an  adtion  with  the 
Get®.  , He  then  wandered  with  his  wife  and  feven  com- 
panions, and  being  arrefted,  was  kept  two  months  in 
prifon.  Upon  his  liberation  he  fwam  over  the  rapid  ftream 
of  Oxus  or  Jihon,  and  for  fome  months  led  the  life  of  a 
vagrant.  In  procefs  of  time,  and  on  return  to  his  native 
country,  lie  was  at  the  head  of  a confiderable  force,  which 
enabled  him  to  expel  the  Get®  from  Tranfoxiana.  After 
a civil  war  between  him  and  his  brother-in-law,  the  Emir 
Elouflein,  who  was  defeated  and  put  to  death,  Timour,  at 
a general  diet  held  in  1370,  was  feated  on  the  throne  of 
Zagatai,  at  the  city  of  Balk,  and  invefted  with  the  high 
title  of  Saheb  Karan,  or  emperor  of  the  Age  ; upon  which  he 
repaired  to  Samarcand,  which  became  the  feat  of  his  empire. 
In  confequence  of  this  elevation,  his  ambition  was  diredled 
to  greater  objedls ; and  having  reunited  to  Zagatai  its 


former  dependencies,  Karizme  and  Kandahar,  he  fixed  hl» 
views  on  the  kingdoms  of  Iran  or  Perfia,  which  were  then 
occupied  by  various  ufurpers.  Having  reduced  to  fub- 
milTion  Ibrahim,  the  prince  of  Sherwan,  and  fecured  the 
conqueft  of  Ears  or  Perfia  proper,  by  the  defeat  and  death  of 
Shah  Manfour,  its  prince,  and  the  extirpation  of  his  male 
progeny,  he  advanced  from  Shiraz  to  the  Peril  an  gulf,  and 
exacted  from  the  rich  city  of  Ormuz  an  annual  tribute 
He  then  proceeded  as  a conqueror  through  the  whole  courfe 
of  the  Tigris  and  Euphrates  from  their  fources  to  their 
mouths,  entered  Edefla,  and  reduced  the  Clwiftians  in  the 
mountains  of  Georgia.  Retaliating  upon  the  Get®  the  in- 
vafion  of  his  country,  he  pafled  the  Sihon,  and  fubdued  the 
kingdom  of  Calhgar.  In  his  feveral  expeditions  he  pene- 
trated as  far  as  480  leagues  to  the  N.E.  of  Samarcand,  and 
his  emirs  crofted  the  Irtifch  into  Siberia,  another  fcene  of 
his  adventures  and  conquefts  near  Ki’pzak  or  Weftern 
Tartary.  Having  entertained  at  his  court  Toftamilh,  a 
fugitive  prince  of  that  country,  he  fent  him  back  with  an 
army  which  eftablifhed  him  in  the  Mogul  empire  of  the 
North.  Toftamilh,  however,  after  a reign  of  ten  years, 
unmindful  of  his  obligations  to  his  benefaftor,  entered  Perfia 
with  a mighty  army,  pafted  the  Sihon,  burnt  the  palaces  of 
Timour,  and  reduced  him  to  tlie  neceftity  of  contending  for 
his  capital  and  empire.  But  his  triumph  was  of  no  long 
duration ; for  Toftamilh  was  defeated,  Kipzak  was  invaded, 
and  Toftamifh  was  again  encountered  and  routed.  This 
purfuit  led  Timour  to  the  tributary  provinces  of  Ruflia, 
and  a duke  of  the  reigning  family  was  made  captive  on  the 
ruins  of  Yeletz,  his  capital.  Timour  then  marched  fouth- 
wards,  and  having  pillaged,  reduced  to  afhes  the  commercial 
city  of  Azoph,  and  alfo  thofe  of  Serai  and  Aftraehan. 
Under  the  influence  of  that  ambition  which  was  his  ruling 
principle,  he  determined,  in  1398,  on  the  invafion  of  Hin- 
dooftan,  and  taking  advantage  of  the  rebellion  againft  the 
weak  Sultan  Mahmood,  he  led  an  army  of  92  fquadrons, 
each  of  1000  horfe,  and  found  great  difficulty  in  traverfing 
one  of  the  fnowy  ridges  between  the  Jihon  and  the  Indus. 
Having  crofted  the  Indus  at  Attock,  he  entered  the  Panjab, 
and  formed  a junftion  with  one  of  his  grandfons,  who  had 
reduced  Moultan.  He  then  advanced  towards  Dehli,  and 
having  overthrown  the  army  of  Mahmood  with  its  elephants, 
took  pofteffion  of  the  capital,  which  he  defolated  by  pillage 
and  maftacre.  In  this  part  of  his  march  he  manifelled  his 
religious  zeal,  by  deftroying  infidels  and  idolaters  without 
mercy,  and  having  pafted  the  Ganges  about  100  miles  N.E. 
of  Dehli,  he  flaughtered  a great  number  of  the  Guebres,  or 
fire-worfhippers.  Whilft  he  was  thus  engaged,  he  received 
intelligence  of  the  difturbances  that  had  occurred  on  the 
confines  of  Georgia  and  Anatolia,  of  the  revolt  of  the  Chrif- 
tians,  and  of  the  ambitious  projefts  of  the  Turkilh  fultan 
Bajazet.  Having  iftued  orders  to  his  commanders,  he 
haftened  back  to  Samarcand  ; and  after  a fhort  interval  of 
repofe,  he  proclaimed  a feven  years’  expedition  to  the 
weftern  parts  of  Afia.  In  the  year  1400  he  began  with  the 
Georgian  Chriftians,  and  foon  reduced  them  to  the  alter- 
native of  tribute  or  the  Koran,  and  to  prifoners  he  allowed 
no  other  choice  but  death  or  abjuring  their  religion.  Re- 
turning from  this  warfare,  he  gave  audience  to  the  ambaf- 
fadors  of  Bajazet,  and  after  fome  time  fpent  in  mutual  com- 
plaints and  menaces,  Timour  laid  fiege  to  Siwas  or  Sebafte, 
on  the  borders  of  Anatolia,  which  he  took  and  deftroyed, 
burying  alive  with  favage  cruelty  the  Armenian  garrifon  of 
4000  men.  He  then  invaded  Syria,  and  advanced  towards 
Aleppo,  from  which  iftued  a numerous  and  well-appointed 
force  to  engage  his  army,  the  front  of  which  was  covered  by 
a line  of  Indian  elephants,  carrying  turrets  filled  with  archers 
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and  Greek  fire.  This  formidable  hoft  threw  the  Syrians 
into  diforder,  and  they  fled  with  precipitation  into  the  city, 
whither  the  enemy  accompanied  them.  Timour  foon  be- 
came mailer  of  this  opulent  capital.  While  the  ftreets  were 
ftreaming  with  blood  and  refounding  with  cries,  the  con- 
queror held  a theological  conference  with  the  dodlors  of  the 
law ; protefling,  towards  the  clofe  of  his  harangue,  that  he 
was  not  a man  of  blood,  that  he  was  not  the  a^greflbr  in  any 
of  his  wars,  and  that  his  enemies  brought  upon  themfelves 
the  calamities  they  fuffered  t at  the  fame  time  his  foldiers 
were  piling  up  a certain  tale  of  heads  of  the  enemy,  in  con- 
formity to  his  orders,  which,  according  to  his  cullom,  were 
afterwards  piled  up  in  columns  and  pyramids.  From  Aleppo, 
Timour  proceeded  to  Balbeck,  which  he  took,  and  then 
advanced  towards  Damafcus.  The  fultan  of  Egypt  had 
made  great  preparations  for  the  defence  of  the  city,  and  alfo 
for  the  affallination  of  the  invader  ; but  the  plot  of  ufing 
poifoned  daggers  was  difcovered.  The  fultan  pretended 
fubmillion,  and  thus  intended  to  put  Timour  off  his  guard  ; 
in  the  accomplifhment  of  this  artifice,  the  camp  of  Timour 
was  fuddenly  attacked  by  the  Syrian  army,  and  thrown 
into  diforder  ; but  as  foon  as  order  was  reftored,  the  Syrians 
were  repulfed,  and  driven  to  the  gates  of  Damafcus  v/ith 
great  flaughter.  The  fultan  in  the  mean  while  had  returned 
to  Egypt,  and  the  city  was  left  to  make  the  belt  poflible 
terms  with  the  conqueror.  During  a truce,  the  foldiers 
broke  into  the  city,  maffacred  a great  part  of  the  inhabitants, 
and  made  captives  of  the  reft,  carried  off  a great  quantity  of 
rich  plunder,  and  the  city  was  reduced  to  alhes.  Bagdad 
was  the  next  place  of  importance  to  which  Timour  directed 
his  views.  Here  Timour  attended  in  pcrfon,  and  ordered  a 
blockade  j after  40  days’  defence  on  the  part  of  the  in- 
habitants, a dorm  was  commanded,;  and  the  death  of  fome 
of  the  aflailants  was  revenged  by  a maffacre  v/hich  produced 
a pyramid  of  90,000  heads.  The  city  was  completely 
razed,  with  the  exception  of  mofques,  hofpitals,  and  colleges. 
Timour’s  next  objeft  was  the  Ottoman  empire.  Having 
confulted  the  court-aflrologers,  and  obtained  a favourable 
anfwer,  he  put  himfelf  at  the  head  of  an  almoft  innumerable 
force,  and  moved  from  the  Araxes  through  Armenia  and 
Anatolia,  determining  to  carry  the  war  to  the  heart  of  his 
yival’s  dominions.  By  his  rapid  advances,  he  invefted 
Angora  before  Bajazet  was  apprized  of  his  movement. 
Upon  receiving  this  intelligence,  the  Ottoman  haftened  to  its 
relief  with  a very  large  army.  An  engagement  enfued,  and 
the  conteft,  which  was  very  fanguinarj',  was  at  length 
decided  by  the  defeat  and  capture  of  the  Turkifh  emperor. 
This  battle  was  fought  in  July  1402.  Bourfa,  Nice,  and 
Smyrna  were  fuccelfively  captured  with  the  fame  eircum- 
ftances  of  cruelty  that  marked  the  progrefs  of  Timour’s 
arms. 

Timour’s  conquells  were  extended  from  the  Irtifch  and 
Volga  to  the  Perlian  gulf,  and  from  the  Ganges  to  the  Ar- 
chipelago ; and  beyond  thefe  limits  his  name  was  a found  of 
terror.  Several  princes  purchafed  his  favour  by  tribute,  or 
by  extraordinary  tokens  of  refpeft.  His  want  of  (hipping 
revented  his  entrance  into  Europe.  From  his  various  expe- 
itions,  Timour  did  not  return  to  Samarcand  until  the  fum- 
mer  of  1404.  In  that  capital,  he  difplayed  his  magnificence 
and  power  in  difpenfing  rewards  and  punilhments,  attending 
to  the  complaints  of  his  people,  erehling  palaces  and  tem- 
ples, and  giving  audience  to  ambaffadors  from  Egypt, 
Arabia,  India,  Tartary,  Ruflla,  and  Spain.  Although  he 
had  profefled  fatisfaftion  with  the  extent  of  his  empire,  yet 
he  indulged  a projehl  of  ambition  of  very  great  magnitude, 
which  was  that  of  the  conquell  of  China.  His  preparations 
for  this  grand  expedition  were  proportioned  to  its  magni- 


tude ; 200,000  veteran  foldiers  were  muftered,  and  they 
were  furnilhed  with  means  for  conveying  neceflaries  over 
the  defarts  which  feparate  Samarcand  from  Pekin.  The 
aged  emperor  mounted  his  horfe  in  the  winter  feafon,  crofled 
the  Sihon  on  the  ice,  and  advanced  to  the  diltance  of  3.00 
miles  from  his  capital ; but  at  the  camp  of  Otrar  he  was 
feized  with  a fever,  which  fatigue,  and  the  imprudent  ufe  of 
iced  Water,  foon  rendered  mortal.  He  was  not  unapprized 
of  his  danger  ; and  having  fummoned  round  him  his  em- 
prefles  and  principal  emirs,  he  declared  his  grandfon  Me- 
hemet  Jehan  Ghir  his  univerfal  heir  and  fucceflbr,  and  ex- 
adled  an  oath  of  obedience  to  him.  He  thus  expired  April 
ill,  1405,  in  the  70th  year  of  his  age,  and  the  35th  from 
his  elevation  to  the  throne  of  Zagatai.  He  left  53  de- 
fcendants,  and  his  pollerity  are  to  this  day  invefted  with 
the  title  of  the  Mogul  emperors,  although  the  power  and 
dominions  have  palled  into  other  hands. 

His  perfon  and  charadler  are  defcribed  by  one  of  his  bio- 
graphers in  the  following  terms:  “ Timour  was  tall  and  cor- 
pulent, with  a wude  forehead  and  large  head,  a pleafing 
countenance,  and  fair  complexion.  He  had  broad  Ihoulders 
and  ftrong  limbs,  but  was  maimed  in  one  hand  and  lame  of 
the  right  fide.  His  eyes  were  full  of  fire  ; his  voice  was 
loud  and  commanding  ; his  conftitution  hardy  and  vigorous  ; 
his  underftanding  found  ; and  his  mind  firm  and  lledfaft. 
In  converfation  he  was  grave  and  modeft,  and  he  prided 
himfelf  in  an  attachment  to  truth.  He  delighted  in  reading 
hillory,  and  in  difcufling  topics  of  fcience  with  the  learned- 
His  religion  was  fierce  and  fanatical,  and  he  adlually  had, 
or  affefted  to  have,  the  fuperftitious  reverence  for  omens, 
prophecies,  faints,  and  aftrologers,  which  is  general  in  the 
Eaft.  He  condudted  his  government  alone,  without  fa- 
vourites or  minifters,  and  its  fpirit  was  abfolute  and  uncon- 
trouled  rule.  It  was  his  boaft  to  have  introduced  fecurity  and 
order  throughout  his  wide  dominions,  and  he  challenged  the 
praife  of  a benefadlor  to  mankind  ; but  no  conquells  have 
been  attended  with  greater  deftruftion  of  human  lives,  and 
greater  defolatiqn  of  flourilhing  cities  and  dillrifls,  than  his 
were  ; and  his  ambition  prompted  him  to  extend  his  authority 
beyond  the  poflible  limits  of  a Angle  government.  He  was 
not,  however,  a mere  barbarian  conqueror  ; but,  if  his  in- 
ftitutions  can  be  relied  on  as  genuine,  had  enlarged  ideas  of 
the  adminiftration  of  a great  empire.”  The  “ Inftitutions 
of  Timour”  have  been  made  known  in  Europe  by  two 
tranllations  from  a Perfian  verfion  ; one  in  Englilh  by  major 
Davy  and  profeflbr  White,  Oxford,  1783  ; and  the  other 
in  French,  by  M.  Langles,  Paris,  1787.  Mod.  Univer. 
Hid.  Gibbon’s  Rom.  Emp.  Gen.  Biog. 

TIMOURKENG,  or  Fortrefs  of  Iron,  in  Geography, 
a town  of  Thibet ; 60  miles  W.N.W.  of  Latac. 

TIMPALU,  a town  on  the  W.  coaft  of  the  illand  of 
Celebes.  N.  lat.  0°  16'.  E.  long.  119°  44'. 

TIMPANO,  Ital.,  a kettle-drum.  See  Tympanum 
and  Tymkalles. 

TIMPFE,  or  TyMpfe,  in  Coinage,  an  old  filver  coin 
of  Poland.  The  tympfe,  or  tympfcn,  was  reckoned  at 
eighteen  grofchen,  and  the  florins  were  valued  at  thirty 
grofchen. 

TIMURCOUGH,  in  Geography,  a town  of  Thibet  ; 
54  mules  W.N.W,  of  Lahdach.  N.  lat.  35°  12'.  E,  long. 
77° 

TIMUS,  in  Ancient  Geography,  a town  of  Afia  Minor, 
deftroyed  by  an  earthquake. 

TIMYRA,  a town  of  Afia,  in  Ifauria. 

TIN,  Stannum,  Jupiter,  a whitifh  metal,  fofter,  lefs  elaf- 
tic,  and  lefs  fonorous,  than  any  other  metal,  excepting  lead. 
In  the  Chaldee  language,  53,  {\gmimjlwie,mud,  or  dirt ; 
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and  when  the  Phoenicians  came  into  Cornwall,  and  faw  this 
metal  in  its  ancient  flimy  ftate,  they  called  it  “the  mud 
and  hence,  fome  have  faid,  the  name  tin,  in  Cornu-Britilh 
Jlean,  is  derived.  Some  of  the  ancients  called  it  plumlum 
album,  white  lead,  probably  to  diftinguiih  it  from  common 
lead  ; not  knowing  that  it  was  radically  another  metal. 

This  metal,  denominated  x-xa-a-hi^o;  by  the  Greeks,  and 
Jlannum  by  the  Latins,  feems  to  have  been  known  from  the 
moll  remote  ages.  It  is  mentioned  by  Mofes  ; fee  Numb, 
xxxi.  chap.  22.  It  was  traniported  to  the  Eaft;  from 
Spain  and  Britain  by  the  Phoenicians,  with  which  nations 
they  are  faid  to  have  carried  on  a lucrative  commerce. 
Homer  mentions  it  ; and  by  Arillotle,  the  epithet  K£X'rwov,or 
Celtic,  is  applied  to  it,  indicating  plainly  the  country  from 
which  it  was  procured.  See  Titn-Trade  of  Britain. 

TiN-5/o«e,  in  Mineralogy,  is  the  moll  common  ore  of  tin, 
and  is  nearly  a pureoxydof  that  metal.  The  colour  is  brown, 
which  palTes  from  a blackilh-brown  to  black,  and  from  a 
red-brown  toyellowilh  and  greenilh-white.  It  occurs  cryf- 
tallized  and  amorphous,  and  in  grains  and  rolled  pieces, 
varying  from  the  magnitude  of  a grain  of  fand  to  that  of 
an  egg,  or  larger.  The  primitive  form  of  the  cryllal  is  a flat 
odlohedron  ; the  angles  are  112°  10' and  67°  50'.  The 
figure  of  the  cryftals  is  feldom  perfeft  ; fometimes  a redl- 
angular  prifm  is  interpofed  between  the  pyramids  that  form 
the  oftohedron.  The  edges  and  fummits  of  the  cryllals  are 
frequently  bevelled  or  truncated,  from  wdiich  a great  variety 
of  lecondary  forms  is  derived.  The  cryllals  are  alfo  fre- 
quently united,  forming  compound  cryllals  or  macles : 
indeed,  fo  numerous  are  the  fecondary  cryftals  of  tin,  that 
more  than  one  hundred  and  eighty  forms  of  Angle  cryllals 
have  been  obferved,  befides  the  compound  cryllals,  of  which 
there  is  a confiderable  variety.  The  furface  of  the  cryftals 
is  commonly  fmooth  and  fplendent,  but  is  fometimes 
ftreaked.  The  ftrudlure  is  laminar,  but  the  laminse  are 
rarely  vilible.  The  fradlure  is  uneven  and  imperfedlly  con- 
choidal,  with  a more  or  lefs  Ihining  and  refinous  luftre. 
When  the  laminar  ftrufture  is  difplayed,  the  luftre  is  highly 
fplendent.  The  cryftals  ai'e  femi-tranfparent  or  opaque, 
the  darker  colours  being  opaque,  the  lighter  fometimes 
nearly  tranfparent ; and  the  intermediate  (hades  are  only 
tranllucent,  or  tranflucent  at  the  edges.  The  ftreak  is  a 
greyilh-white.  Tm-ftone  is  hard,  fcarcely  yielding  to  the 
knife,  and  giving  fparks  with  Heel.  It  is  brittle  and  heavy. 
The  fpecific  gravity  varies  from  6.759  6.970. 

Before  the  blowpipe  it  decrepitates,  and  becomes  paler  ; 
when  finely  pounded  and  mixed  with  borax,  it  is  reducible 
on  charcoal  to  the  metallic  ftate. 

Tin-ftone  contains  the  following  conftituent  parts,  ac- 
cording to  Klaproth. 


Tin 

Oxygep 

Iron 

Silex 


From  AUernon. 

77.50 

21.50 
0.25 
0.75 


Sclilaekenwald. 

75- 

24.50 

0.50 


Some  analyfes  of  tin-ftone  give  from  two  to  three  per  cent. 
of  alumine.  The  tin-ftone  of  Cornwall,  dreffed  in  the  com- 
mon manner,  is  reckoned  rich  if  it  yield  65  per  cent,  of  tin. 
Tin-ftone  may  be  diftinguifhed  from  wolfram  by  its  fupe- 
rior  hardnefs,  as  it  gives  fparks  with  fteel ; but  wolfram 
yields  eafily  to  the  knife.  The  powder  of  tin-ftone  is  a 
greyifli-white,  that  of  wolfram  a refldifli-brown.  It  is  dif- 
tinguifhed from  blende  by  its  fuperior  hardnefs,  and  its  not 
emi  tting  a fulphurous  odour  when  pounded.  By  its  greater 
fpecific  gravity  and  luftre,  it  may  be  diftinguifhed  from 
garnet;  and  from fcborl,  by  its  colour,  luftre,  form,  and  higher 
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fpecific  gravity.  This  ore  occurs  in  veins  and  beds,  and  dif- 
feminated  in  granite  rocks.  The  veins  interfeft  rocks  of 
granite,  gneifs,  mica-flate,  and  (late  : tin-ftone  occurs  alfo  in 
alluvial  foil  in  the  diftridls  that  contain  tin-veins.  See 
Stream-77«. 

Wood-tin  is  a fpecies  of  tin-ftone,  or  oxyd  of  tin,  found 
with  flream-tin  in  rolled  pieces,  which  are  wedge-ihaped  or 
reniform,  and  fometimes  globular.  The  ftrudlure  is  di- 
vergingly  fibrous,  with  concentric  laminae  ; and  from  the 
fuppofed  refe.mblance  to  the  tranfverfe  feftion  of  fine-grained 
wood,  it  received  its  name.  The  colour  is  commonly  hair- 
brown  or  wood-brown,  palling  into  yellowifh-grey.  The 
luftre  is  glimmering  or  filky.  It  is  opaque,  hard,  and 
brittle  : the  fpecific  gravity  is  6.450.  It  is  infufible  before 
the  blowpipe,  but  is  changed  to  a brownifh-red  colour. 
When  ftrongly  heated  in  a charcoal  crucible,  it  yields  about 
75  per  cent,  of  metallic  tin.  The  conftituent  parts  are,  ac- 
cording to  Vauquelin, 

Oxyd  of  tin  - 91 

Oxyd  of  iron  - 9 

In  Cornwall,  this  ore  is  almoft  always  found  with  ftream- 
tin,  and  never  in  veins  : it  is  faid,  however,  to  have  been  re- 
cently met  with  in  cellular  quartz,  but  in  very  minute 
pieces.  It  is  one  of  the  moft  common  ores  of  tin  in  Mexico, 
and  occurs  in  veins  that  traverfe  a poi'phyritic  trap,  and 
alfo  in  alluvial  depofitions.  In  fome  wood-tin,  there  is  a 
fmall,  black,  fmooth  globule,  from  which,  as  from  a centre, 
the  fibres  diverge  : this  has  received  the  name  of  bird’s-eye 
tin.  Wood-tin,  in  its  ftru£lure  and  mode  of  formation, 
probably  bears  a near  analogy  to  the  kidney-fhaped  hema- 
tite iron-ore. 

Bell-metal  Ore,  Tin  Pyrites,  or  Sulphuret  of  Tin,  is  an  ex- 
tremely rare  ore  of  this  metal,  being  found  only  in  Corn- 
wall, at  Huel  rock,  in  a vein  accompanied  with  fulphuret 
of  zinc  and  iron.  Its  colour  is  fteel-grey,  pafllng  into  yel- 
lowifh-white  : it  has  a metallic  luftre,  and  granular  uneven 
fradlure ; it  yields  eafily  to  the  knife,  and  is  brittle.  The 
fpecific  gravity  is  4.350.  It  fufes  into  a black  flag  before 
the  blowpipe,  exhaling  at  the  time  a fulphurous  odour. 
It  communicates  a yellow  or  green  colour  to  borax.  The 
conftituent  parts  differ  in  different  fpccimens  ; according  to 
Klaproth,  they  are  as  under  ; 


Tin 

34 

26.50 

Copper  - 

3^ 

30- 

Iron 

3 

12. 

Sulphur 

25 

30.50 

Earthy  matter 

2 

100 

99 

Klaproth  obferves,  that  the  darker  varieties  of  this  ore  are 
conliderably  poorer  in  tin  than  the  lighter,  but  the  propor- 
tion of  iron  increafes. 

Analyfis  of  the  Ores  of  Tin. — The  analyfes  in  the  dry  way 
were  made  by  Klaproth  in  charcoal  crucibles  in  the  follow- 
ing manner,  in  w'hich  the  refults  were  always  found  to  he 
conftant.  The  ore  was  broken,  and  well  cleaned  from  the 
matrix.  One  hundred  grains  were  introduced  into  the 
cavity  of  a charcoal  crucible,  doling  its  orifice  with  a 
Hopper  of  charcoal.  The  charcoal  crucible  was  then  fitted 
clofe  into  one  of  baked  clay,  and  placed  upon  the  forge- 
hearth  before  the  nozzle  of  the  bellows.  The  contents  in 
the  charcoal  crucible  were  reduced  to  the  metallic  ftate  by 
expofing  it  to  a llrong  blaft  for  half  an  hour.  The  button 
of  metallic  tin  produced  was  a little  blackifh  on  the  (ides, 
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and  its  furfnce  coated  with  a greenifh  cruft.  From  one 
hundred  grains  of  Bohemian  tin-ftone,  feventy-two  grains 
and  a half  of  tin  were  produced.  Wood-tin  and  ftream-tin 
were  treated  in  a fimilar  manner.  Brown  tin-ftone,  expofed 
to  a porcelain  fire  in  a clay  crucible,  formed  a clear  denfe 
glafs,  greeni  111 -grey  m the  middle,  but  of  a bright  yellow 
on  the  lldes  and  top.  The  interior  of  the  vefl'el  was  glazed, 
of  a milk-white,  and  overlaid  with  many  fmall  groups  of 
needle-lhaped  cryftals  of  a light -brown  colour.  The  inner 
furface  of  the  lid  was  lined  with  fimilar  cryftals. 

AnaUfis  of  Tin-Stone  in  the  humid  <way — To  Klaproth  we 
are  indebted  for  the  difcovery  of  a fimple  and  effeftual  mode 
of  analyfing  tin-ftone  in  the  humid  way.  Boil  loO  grains 
of  this  ore,  finely  pounded,  with  a folution  of  600  grains 
of  cauftic  potalh.  Evaporate  to  drynefs,  and  then  ignite 
the  mafs  moderately  for  half  an  hour.  Add  boiling  water, 
which  diffolves  the  principal  part  of  the  mafs,  and  the  re- 
fidue  mull  again  be  ignited  with  fix  times  its  weight  of 
cauftic  potafs,  and  diflblved  in  water,  as  before.  Add 
this  to  the  laft  folution,  and  faturate  the  whole  with  mu- 
riatic acid,  which  will  throw  down  an  oxyd  of  tin.  Let 
this  be  re-diflblved  by  an  additional  quantity  of  muriatic 
acid,  and  precipitated  again  by  carbonate  of  foda  ; when 
lixiviated,  and  dried  in  a gentle  heat,  it  acquires  the  form  of 
bright-yeUowifh  tranfparent  lumps.  This  precipitate  muft 
be  finely  powdered,  and  once  more  diffolved  in  muriatic  acid, 
affifted  by  a gentle  heat.  The  infoluble  part  confifts  of 
filex.  Dilute  the  folution,  which  is  colourlefs,  with  from  two 
to  three  parts  of  water,  and  introduce  a ftick  of  zinc,  round 
which  the  tin  will  colleft  in  a metallic  ftate  in  the  form  of 
delicate  dendritic  laminae.  Scrape  off  the  tin,  wafti,  dry, 
and  fufe  it  under  a cover  of  tallow  in  a capfule  placed  on 
charcoal.  A button  of  fine  metallic  tin  will  remain  at  the 
bottom,  the  weight  of  which,  dedufted  from  that  of  the  ore, 
indicates  the  proportion  of  oxygen. 

Analyju  of  Bell-inetal  Ore,  or  Tin  Pyrites To  two 

drachms  of  finely  powdered  ore,  add  one  ounce  of  muriatic 
acid,  and  half  an  ounce  of  nitric  acid  : this  will  diflblve  the 
greater  portion  of  the  metallic  part  without  heat,  but  a 
gentle  heat  muft  be  applied  to  diflblve  the  whole.  The 
fulphur  will  float  on  the  furface  of  the  folution,  and  muft  be 
feparated  by  filtration.  To  the  folution  add  carbonate  of 
potafs,  which  produces  a greenilh  precipitate  ; let  this  be  re- 
diffolved  in  diluted  muriatic  acid,  and  introduce  a cylinder  of 
pure  tin,  the  weight  of  which  is  to  be  previoufly  afcer- 
tained.  By  this  means  the  copper  wdll  be  feparated  in  a 
metallic  ftate.  The  cylinder  of  tin  muft  now  be  carefully 
w^eighed,  and  the  quantity  which  it  has  loft  muft  be  noted, 
and  a cylinder  of  zinc  muft  be  introduced  into  the  fore- 
going folution  : this  wall  feparate  all  the  tin,  which  muft  be 
melted  with  tallow'  and  w'eighed.  Dedudd  the  quantity  of 
tin  which  was  loft  by  the  cylinder,  and  the  remainder  will  be 
the  quantity  of  tin  from  the  ore,  held  in  the  folution. 

The  fulphur  feparated  by  the  firft  filtration  muft  be  ig- 
nited, and  the  unconfumed  refidue,  dilfolved  in  nitro-muriatic 
acid,  muft  be  added  to  the  folution,  in  order  to  obtain  the 
whole  of  the  contents.  The  undilTolved  part  will  be  the 
filiceous  matrix. 

The  copper  may  be  briflcly  digeftcd  in  nitric  acid,  which 
will  leave  behind  a minute  portion  of  oxyd  of  tin,  and  af- 
certain  the  precife  quantity  of  pure  copper  contained  in  the 
ore. 

The  method  of  getting,  preparing,  &g.  the  tin  in  the 
Cornifh  mines,  much  the  beft  and  moll  confiderable  in  the 
world,  is  given  us  in  the  Philofophical  Tranfadlions,  Abr. 
vol.  ii.  p.  569,  &c.  and  more  diftindlly  and  fully  in  Pryce’s 
Mineralogy. 
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The  w'orking  of  the  tin-mines  is  very  hard  and  difficult’ 
not  only  by  realon  of  the  great  depth  which  the  veins  de- 
fcend  to,  even  as  low  as  fixty  fathoms ; but  alfo  becaufe 
the  rocks,  through  which  paflages  are' frequently  cut,  are 
extremely  hard.  Nor  is  the  foft  lhaking  earth  found  in  the 
tin-mines  much  lefs  inconvenient  to  the  workmen,  both  by 
reafon  of  the  fetid,  malignant  vapours  it  exhales,  and  of 
the  current  of  water  often  met  w'ith  in  them  : thefe  dif- 
advantages  often  render  it  imprafticable  for  the  workmen  to 
hold  it  above  four  hours  together. 

The  exiftence  of  native  tin  has  been  always  doubted,  and 
till  of  late  abfolutely  denied  by  all  mineralogifts,  both  ancient 
and  modern  ; however,  Mr.  Borlafe,  in  his  Natural  Hiftory 
of  Cornw'all,  p.  185,  fuggefted,  that  its  exiftence  was  far 
from  being  improbable  ; but  he  afterwards  difcovered  three 
fpecimens  of  this  metal,  native  or  pure,  of  which  he  pre- 
fented  an  account  to  the  Royal  Society.  Mr.  Mendes  da 
Cofta  made  feveral  experiments  on  one  of  thefe  fpecimens, 
W'ith  a view  of  proving  that  it  was  really  tin  ; from  which 
he  infers,  that  it  is  perfeftly  duftile  and  malleable  ; and  be- 
ing bent  between  the  teeth,  gives  the  fame  crackling  noife  as 
tin  always  does  : in  an  open  fire  it  melts  eafily,  calcines  on 
the  furface,  and  fmokes  ; but  forced  in  a ftronger  fire  with 
borax,  it  detonates  with  fmall  phofphorefcent  fparks,  which 
is  a property  of  pure  tin  ; and  it  is  only  corroded  to  a white 
calx  in  fpirit  of  nitre,  and  oil  of  tartar  per  deliquium  being 
added  to  the  folution,  none  of  it  was  precipitated  ; whence 
he  concludes,  that  it  was  pure  tin.  Philo f.  Tranf.  vol.  Ivi. 
art.  7.  39.  Native  tin  is  alfo  faid  to  have  been  found  in 
Saxony  and  Malacca. 

The  ores  of  tin  may  be  generally  claflfed  into  Ihoad  or 
fliode,  ftream,  and  bal  or  mine  tin.  The  ihoad  is  disjundl, 
and  fcattered  to  fome  diftance  from  its  parent  lode,  and  is 
pebbly  or  fmoothly  angular,  of  various  fizes,  from  half  an 
ounce  to  fome  pounds  weight.  See  Shoad. 

Stream-tin  ore  is  the  fame  as  ihoad,  but  fmaller  fized,  &c. 
See  Stream-7V«  and  Streaming. 

Bal  or  mine  tin-ore  often  rifes  very  rich  ; and  inftances 
frequently  occur,  in  which  it  has  been  difcovered  in  the 
richeft  and  pureft  ftate  imaginable.  This  kind  of  rich  ore 
confifts  of  the  blackeft  grains  or  cryftals,  and  is  ufually 
found  at  a moderate  depth,  or  within  the  day -fide  of  forty 
fathoms. 

When  the  tin-ore  is  raifed,  or  dug  and  drawn  out  of  the 
mine,  and  laid  by  the  ihaft,  it  is  firft  fpalled,  as  the  procefs 
is  termed,  which  confifts  in  breaking  it  into  fmaller  frag- 
ments, and  feparating  it  from  the  worthlefs  parts.  When 
the  beft  parts  are  forted,  they  are  divided  into  heaps  by  a 
hand-barrow,  containing  a fack  and  a half,  or  eighteen 
gallons.  Each  of  thefe  lhares,  called  doles,  being  turned 
over,  equally  levelled  and  mixed,  is  then  divided  with  a 
(hovel  into  two  equal  parts  ; and  after  being  bruifed  by 
large  fledges  to  the  fize  of  a hazel-nut,  is  equally  levelled 
and  divided  into  four  parts  ; the  bruifing  and  divifions  are 
repeated  at  pleafure,  till  the  quantity  defigned  for  fampling 
is  well  mixed,  and  made  as  fine  as  common  fand.  To  make 
a rough  guefs,  or  coarfe  elTay,  the  fampler  takes  a handful 
of  it,  and  wafhes  it  on  a (hovel,  till  the  impure  parts  are 
carried  off  by  the  water,  and  the  more  folid  and  heavy  par- 
ticles, that  are  left  behind,  are  bruifed  with  a fledge  on  the 
flhovel,  till  the  whole  alTumes  the  appearance  of  mud.  This 
is  again  walhed,  and  by  a peculiar  motion  the  metallic  par- 
ticles are  colledled  together  on  the  fore-part  of  the  (hovel. 
By  repeating  thefe  bruifings,  wafhings,  and  motions,  it  be- 
comes clean  blaek  tin,  fit  for  the  fmelting-furnace.  This 
is  called  a van,  (probably  from  the  French  avant,  foremojl,) 
as  it  is  thrown  upon  the  point  of  the  (hovel  by  the  dexterity 
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of  the  {ample  trier.  After  the  tin  is  thus  cleaned,  it  is 
dried  ; and  if  there  be  as  much  black  tin  as  will  cover  a 
{hilling,  or  equal  to  the  weight  of  a {hilling,  it  is  called  a 
/hilling  van,  which  is  not  rich  ; but  if  the  van  will  cover  or 
equal  the  weight  of  a crown-piece,  it  is  good  tin-ltufF,  and 
called  a crown  van.  The  {hilling  van,  the  tinners  fay,  will 
produce  one  hundred  avoirdupois  weight  of  block  or  white 
tin  ; and  the  crown  van  will  yield  five  hundred  weight  of 
block  tin,  for  every  hundred  facks  in  meafure  of  the  refpec- 
tive  doles  from  which  the  fample  or  van  was  taken,  and  fo 
in  proportion,  to  the  richeft  tin-ftufF,  called  /cove,  which 
is  reckoned  at  the  rate  of  ten  thoufand  of  white  tin-metal 
for  every  hundred  facks.  But  a better  judgment  may  be 
formed  from  the  meafure  of  a wine  half-pint,  than  from  a 
handful,  which  is  indeed  accounted  a half  pint.  When  the 
tin,  thus  meafured,  is  reduced  clean,  and  to  a proper  fize, 
by  ufing  a large  {hovel,  and  taking  off  the  fized  tin  on  an- 
other {hovel,  the  van  is  dried  in  a (hovel  upon  the  fire,  and 
then  weighed  by  pennyweights  and  grains ; and  for  every 
pennyweight  and  a half  the  van  weighs,  the  produce  will 
be  one  hundred  weight  of  black  tin  for  every  hundred  facks 
of  tin-ftulF ; and  for  three  pennyweights,  two  hundred  weight, 
&c.  in  the  fame  proportion  ; and  if  it  be  tin  worth  ten  for 
twenty,  or  one  for  two,  then  the  tin-ftulF  is  valued  at  five 
hundred  weight  of  block  or  white  tin  for  every  hundred 
facks : if  it  be  worth  twelve  for  twenty,  the  ftuflf  is  valued 
at  fix  hundred  weight  of  white  tin  a hundred  ; or  if  it  be 
worth  only  eight  for  twenty,  it  is  only  valued  at  four  hun- 
dred weight  of  white  tin  a hundred,  &c.  This  black  tin  is 
rather  of  a liver  colour,  though  called  black  in  contra- 
diftindtion  from  white  tin,  or  the  metal  produced  from  this 
black  ore : it  is  very'  heavy,  and  may  in  general  be  com- 
puted to  hold  one-half  clean  metal,  and  fom.e  of  it  will  pro- 
duce thirteen,  or  even  fourteen  parts  in  twenty  ; whence 
the  mode  of  exprelTing  fo  much  white  tin  for  twenty  of 
black  tin,  i.  e.  eight  for  twenty,  ten  for  twenty,  twelve 
for  twenty,  &c.  Thus,  if  the  van  of  one  hundred  facks 
of  tin- fluff  weighs  fix  pennyweights,  being  four  hundred 
weight  of  black  tin  at  twelve  for  twenty,  the  white  tin  or 
metal  muff  be  two  hundred  weight  one  quarter  fixteen 
pounds, 

Ik  this  method  of  fampling,  the  tinners  form  a near  con- 
jefture  of  the  quantity  of  white  tin  which  their  doles  of 
tin-ffuff  will  produce  at  the  fmelting-houfe,  when  it  is 
dreffed,  and  brought  into  black  tic.  But  if  the  black  tin 
is  combined  with  any  bad  mixture,  as  of  mock-lead,  copper, 
or  mundic,  after  the  van  is  bruifed  fine  and  wallied,  they 
lay  the  (hovel  over  the  fire,  and  burn  the  black  tin,  llirring 
it  continually,  till  it  has  done  fmoaking  ; they  then  wafii 
it  again  on  the  (Irovel,  and  thus  the  heterogeneous  matter, 
becoming  light  by  being  burnt,  is  carried  off  by  the  water  : 
for  wlien  black  tin  is  calcined  or  burnt,  it  ftill  retains  its 
fpecific  gravity  ; but  copper,  lead,  and  other  crude  mine- 
rals, become  much  lighter  by  torrefaffion,  and  are  eafily 
feparated  from  the  tin  by  water.  In  the  dreffing  and  ma- 
nagement of  tin  by  (lamping,  &c.  there  are  obtained  two 
forts  of  black  tin,  viz.  the  crop  and  rough,  or  the  crop 
and  leavings  of  tin.  The  firft  is  the  prime  tin : immedi- 
ately feparable  from  the  bafer  parts  by  its  fuperior  weight 
and  richnefs.  The  latter  is  that  which  is  carried  off,  and 
mixed  with  the  lighter  earthy  parts,  by  being  under  fize, 
and,  therefore,  more  eafily  carried  off  by  the  water. 

The  tin-duff,  after  this  previous  preparation  and  adjud- 
ment,  is  carried  to  the  damping -mill,  in  order  to  be  dreffed 
or  pounded. 

This  operation  of  pounding  in  the  damping-mill  is  effen- 
,4ial  to  the  complete  feparation  of  the  ore  from  the  matrix. 


through  which  it  is  diffeminated.  If  full  of  (lime,  it  is 
throv/n  into  a pit,  called  a huddle,  to  wa(h  away  the  earthy 
matter,  and  render  the  damping  more  free,  without  choak- 
ing  the  grates.  The  ore  is  fnovelled  into  a kind  of  doping 
canal  of  timber,  called  the  pajs,  whence  it  dides  by  its  own 
weight,  and  the  alTidance  of  a fmaU  dream  of  water,  into 
the  box  where  the  lifters  work  : the  lifters  are  railed  by  a 
water-wheel,  and  are  armed  at  the  bottom  with  large 
maffes  of  iron,  weighing  nearly  two  hundred  weight  each  : 
thefe  pound  or  damp  the  ore  fufficiently  to  enable  it  to 
pafs  through  the  holes  of  an  iron  grate  fixed  at  one  end 
of  the  box.  To  afiid  its  pulverization,  a rill  of  water  keeps 
it  condantly  wet,  and  it  is  carried  by  a fmall  gutter  into 
the  fire -pit,  where  it  makes  its  fird  depofition  ; the  lighter 
particles  running  forward  with  the  water  into  the  miiddie 
pit,  then  into  a third,  where  what  is  called  the  Jlime  fettles. 
(See  Drejjing  of  Ores,  and  Buddle.)  From  thefe  pits 
the  ore  is  carried  to  the  kesve,  which  is  a large  vat  containing 
water ; in  which  it  is  farther  purified  by  an  operation 
termed  packing,  and  which  confide  in  beating  the  upper 
part  of  the  contents  with  mallets  for  fome  minutes,  by 
which  the  lighter  particles  are  kept  fufpended,  whild  the 
tin-ore,  from  its  great  fpecific  gi'avity,  fubfides.  The  wade 
is  (Icimmed  and  laid  by,  to  be  again  huddled,  under  the 
name  of  the Jkimpings.  The  tin  is  lifted  through  a copper- 
bottom  fieve  into  another  keeve  of  water,  by  which  the 
gravelly  wade  dill  remaining  is  feparated  from  the  clean  tin  ; 
and  the  tin  that  runs  through  the  fieve,  if  it  requires  no 
farther  huddling,  may  be  cleaned  by  repeatedly  tofiing  and 
packing  it  as  before.  If  it  be  neceffary  to  buddle  it  again 
after  it  is  lifted,  let  it  be  huddled  and  didributed  in  three 
parts,  viz.  the  crop  or  pared,  the  creafe  or  next  in  purity, 
and  the  hind-creafe  or  tail,  which  is  the  mod  impure.  The 
crop  is  to  be  cleanfed  by  toffin^,  &c.  and  the  creafe  mud 
be  huddled  again,  and  out  of  this  mud  be  referved  as  m.uch 
as  may  be  cleanfed  by  tofling  and  packing.  The  remainder 
mud  be  cleanfed  by  an  operation  called  dillughing,  from 
dillcugh,  to  let  go,  or  fend  away.  A dilleugher  is  a la.ge 
fine  hair-fieve,  which  the  dreffer  holds  in  a keeve  one-third 
full  of  water,  into  which  the  tin  is  thrown  by  a (hovelful 
at  a time,  and  which  is  (liook  fo  as  to  put  the  tin  into  mo- 
tion : one  fide  of  this  dilleugher  is  dipped  in  water,  and 
raifed  again  in  fuch  a manner,  that  the  wade  may  run  over, 
which  is  laid  afide  to  mix  with  the  (kimpings,  to  make  the 
famples  of  low  value,  called  the  rough  (or  row)  tin.  This 
ufually  undergoes  another  operation,  in  which,  b)'-  a rill  of 
water  paffing  over  the  buddle  in  which  it  is  placed,  it  is 
farther  cleanfed,  and  then  dilleughed,  fo  as  to  be  fit  to  mix 
with  the  crop-tin. 

Upon  the  fame  mechanical  principle  of  feparation,  the 
tinner  is  capable  of  edimating  the  value  of  a fample  of  ore. 
For  this  purpofe,  the  pounded  tin-ore,  or  tin-duff,  as  it  is 
called,  is  placed  on  a (hovel  and  walked  under  a dream,  till 
the  impure  earthy  parts  are  carried  off  by  the  water  from 
its  fides,  when,  by  a particular  and  dexterous  motion,  not 
eafily  deferibed,  all  the  metallic  particles  are  collefted  to- 
gether on  the  fore-part  of  the  (hovel : this  operation  is 
called  vanning,  which  we  have  already  deferibed. 

When  the  tin-ore  is  contaminated. with  the  different  pyri- 
tous  ores  of  copper,  arfenic,  and  iron,  it  is  fird  roaded  in 
a burning-houfe,  and  then  walked  in  water,  by  which  means 
the  tin,  which  is  heavy,  is  eafily  feparated. 

By  this  procefs,  as  at  prefent  condudled  in  Cornwall,  a 
confiderable  quantity  of  copper  is  lod ; for  being  converted 
into  fulphate  of  copper,  which  is  foluble  in  water,  it  is  led 
by  walking ; whereas,  if  the  roaded  ore  were  fuffered  to 
remain  in  a dofe  pit  for  a few  days,  and  the  water  drawn 
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off  into  another  pit,  the-copper  might  be  feparated  by  iron 
in  a metallic  hate. 

The  leavings  of  tin,  confifting  of  the  (lime  and  tails,  L e. 
of  tin-mud  and  tin-gravel,  are  dreffed  by  a particular  kind 
of  apparatus,  for  the  conftruftion  and  ufe  of  which,  we 
mull  refer  to  Pryce’s  Min.  Corn.  p.  226,  See. 

Each  llamping-mill,  which  has  conftant  work  and  water, 
v/ill  employ  one  man  and  five  boys  ; and  one  hundred  facks 
are  carried,  llamped,  and  dreffed,  in  the  fpace  of  a few 
days,  at  the  average  rate  of  about  four-pence  per  fack,  or 
one  guinea  and  a half  per  hundred. 

When  the  tin-ore  is  dreffed,  it  is  divided  into  as  many 
(hares  as  there  are  lords  and  proprietors. 

The  next  operation  pertaining  to  tin-ore,  or  black  tin, 
is  that  of  /melting  it.  The  Phcenicians,  who  traded  to 
Cornwall  for  tin  in  the  earlier  ages,  probably  conduced  this 
procefs  by  digging  a hole  in  the  ground,  and  ftrewing  the 
ore  on  a charcoal  fire,  which  perhaps  was  excited  by  a bel- 
lows. But  having  no  idea  of  confining  the  hre,  and  diredl- 
ing  its  force  on  the  fubftance  to  be  fmelted,  they  made  no 
ule  of  furnaces,  either  fimple  or  reverberatory.  Charcoal 
was  long  ufed  in  the  operation  of  fmelting,  till  at  length 
neceflity  fuggefted  the  introdudlion  of  pit-coal ; and  in  the 
fecond  year  of  queen  Anne,  a patent  was  granted  for  fmeit- 
ing  black  tin  with  foffile  coal  in  iron  furnaces.  The  inven- 
tion of  reverberatory-furnaces  built  with  brick,  ilone,  fand, 
lime,  and  clay,  foon  followed  this  difeovery  ; the  form  of 
which,  being  fimple,  has  admitted  of  iittle  improvement  to 
the  prefent  time.  The  charge  for  one  of  the  tin  fmelting- 
furnaces  is  from  five  to  fix  hundred  weight  of  black  tin, 
well  mixed  with  a tenth  or  twelfth  or  eighth  its  weight  of 
culm,  which  is  a fpecies  of  coal  from  South  Wales,  that  is 
very  free  from  fulphur.  The  furnace  is  charged  through  a 
hole  in  its  fide  with  a (hovel,  and  the  tin  levelled  over  the 
bottom  with  an  iron  rake  or  paddle.  The  apertures  are 
then  clofed,  and  the  fire  raifed  to  a very  great  llrength,  in 
which  (late  it  is  left  for  four  or  five  hours,  when  the  door  is 
taken  off,  and  the  whole  charge  well  (tirred  together.  The 
(late  of  the  metal  is  examined,  and  more  culm  thrown  in  if 
neceffary  ; the  furnace  is  again  clofed,  and  the  fire  kept  up 
till  the  end  of  about  fix  hours  from  its  receiving  the  charge  ; 
when  it  is  again  examined,  and  if  proper,  it  i.s  then  tapped, 
and  the  metal  let  out  into  a fixed  bafon  made  of  clay,  and 
large  enough  to  hold  fomewhat  more  than  the  metal  of  the 
ciiarge.  The  fcoria  in  the  bottom  of  tlje  furnace  is  raked 
out  at  the  mouth  into  a fmall  pit  made  for  tliis  purpofe, 
where  it  generally  forms  itfelf  into  a cake.  When  cold,  it 
is  carried  to  the  ftamping-mill,  in  order  to  feparate  the 
globules  of  melted  tin  diffeminated  through  the  fcoria  or 
flag.  This,  being  broke  by  hammers  to  the  fize  of  goofe- 
eggs,  is  put  into  the  firft  ftamping-mill,  and  paffed  through 
fmall  iron  bars  ; by  which  means  the  pillion  (for  fo  all  tin  re- 
covered out  of  the  flags  is  called)  of  the  larger  fize  is  taken 
out  and  prevented  from  wafte  by  too  much  ftamping.  The 
refufe  of  this  firft  ftamping  is  put  into  other  ftamping-mills 
of  a fecond,  third,  or  even  fourth  fize.  Of  the  pillion,  fe- 
parated from  the  fcoria,  all  the  rough  or  grainy  parts  are 
confidered  as  metals,  and  refined  accordingly,  by  being 
fmelted  without  any  ftux,  and  the  produce  of  this  fmelting 
refined,  with  the  tin  firft  tapped. 

The  tin  in  the  bafon,  or  float  (as  it  is  called),  as  foon  as 
it  comes  down  to  a moderate  heat,  is  laded  out  into  the 
moulds,  in  flabs  or  pigs  of  about  three-fourths  of  a hundred 
weight. 

The  method  of  fmelting  in  Saxony  and  Bohemia,  does 
not  differ  greatly  from  that  praStifed  in  Cornwall.  When 
the  ore  has  been  roafted  it  is  waflred  upon  tables,  to  feparate 


the  oxyd  of  iron  and  the  oxyd  of  copper,  which  are  lighter 
than  tin-ore.  At  Alt-Saint-Johu,  the  oxyd  of  tin  is  mixed 
with  the  black  oxyd  of  iron ; this  is  feparated  by  a powerful 
magnet,  which  is  drawn  over  the  table.  That  the  powdered 
oxyd  of  tin  may  not  be  blown  away  by  the  blaft  of  the 
furnace,  it  is  preVioufly  moillened  with  water  ; but  as  the 
flame  always  carries  away  a part  of  the  ore,  a chamber  is 
conftrucfled  about  the  middle  of  the  chimney,  made  of  wood 
lined  with  clay,  where  the  powdered  ore  that  has  been  driven 
up  by  the  flame  is  depofited. 

The  next  procefs  is  that  of  refining.  The  furnace  having, 
by  the  fide  of  the  fmall  float  now  deferibed,  a larger  one 
capable  of  holding  twenty,  or  more  blocks,  is  for  this  pur- 
pofe fuffered  to  cool  to  a certain  degree,  and  then  charged 
full  with  the  flabs  juft  mentioned,  the  tap-hole  being  kept 
open,  fo  that  as  the  tin  melts  in  this  moderate  fire,  it  makes 
its  exit  through  it  into  the  float ; where,  while  running  out, 
it  is  frequently  ftirred  and  toffed  by  a ladleful  at  a time  held 
arm-high,  letting  it  fall  in  a ftream  into  the  mafs  of  metal, 
when  the  feum  which  arifes  is  taken  off.  While  the  metal 
already  put  into  the  furnace  is  melting,  more  is  added,  fo  as 
to  be  juft  enough  to  fill  the  float  with  good  tin  : and  this, 
after  being  toiled  and  fkimmed  as  before,  and  fuffered  to 
cool  to  a proper  temper,  is  carried  in  iron  ladles  to  moulds 
holding  generally  fomewhat  above  three  hundred  weight 
( then  denominated  hlock-tin ) , where  they  are  marked  as  thg 
fmelters  chufe  with  their  houfe  mark,  which  may  be  a peli- 
can, plume  of  feathers,  flag,  or  horfe,  by  laying  brafs  or 
iron  (lamps,  in  the  face  of  the  blocks  while  the  tin  Is  in  a 
fluid  (late,  and  yet  cool  enough  to  fuftain  the  ftamping  iron. 
The  blocks  are  then  ready  to  bo  weighed,  numbered,  and 
fent  to  the  neareft  coinage  town  to  be  coined.  The  privi- 
leged towns  for  coinage  of  tin,  were  anciently  Lifkeard, 
Loftwithiel,  Truro,  and  Helfton  : but  foon  after  the  Re- 
lloration,  Penzance  was  added  to  the  number  ; in  which  lad 
place  there  is  every  quarter  more  tin  coined  than  in  the 
towns  of  Liflceard,  Loftwithiel,  and  Helfton,  for  a whole 
year-.  When  the  tin  is  brought  to  be  coined,  the  affay- 
mafter’s  deputy  affays  it  by  cutting  off  with  a chilTel  and 
hammer  a piece  of  one  of  the  lower  corners  of  the  block, 
about  a pound  weight,  pai'tly  by  cutting  and  partly  by 
breaking,  in  order  to  prove  the  roughnefs  and  firmnefs  of 
the  metal.  If  it  is  a pure  good  tin,  the  face  of  the  block 
is  (tamped  v/ith  the  duchy  feal,  which  (lamp  is  a permit  for 
tlie  owner  to  fell,  and  at  the  fame  time  an  affurance  that 
the  tin  fo  marked  has  been  examined  and  found  m.erchant- 
able.  The  ftamping  of  this  imprelfion  by  a hammer  is  coin- 
ing the  tin,  and  the  man  who  does  it  is  called  the  hammer- 
man. The  duchy  feal  is  argent,  a lien  rampant  gules, 
crowned  or,  within  a border  garniflied  with  bezants. 

The  drofi'y  pai't  remaining  in  the  furnace  is  by  an  mcreaf- 
ing  fire  wholly  melted,  which  is  then  tapped  into  the  fmall 
float,  where  the  tin  fubfiding,  and  the  drofs  rifing  to  the 
top,  the  latter  is  taken  off,  and  the  tin  laded  into  fmali  flabs, 
as  at  firft,  to  be  again  refined.  The  tin  that  remains  in  and 
about  the  fcoria  and  drofs  of  the  laft  tappings,  &c.  is  re- 
covered by  repeated  fmeltings,  till  at  laft,  being  almoft 
entirely  drained  of  that  metal,  they  become  what  the  work- 
men generally  call  hard  heads,  and  efteemed  of  no  farther 
value. 

M.  Groffe,  in  the  Memoirs  of  the  Academy  of  Sciences 
of  Paris,  has  delivered  a method  he  had  invented  of  lepa- 
rating  tin  from  lead  or  filver.  Plaving  tried  an  experiment 
on  the  fccriae  of  metal,  which  contained  wdth  the  tin  a large 
quantity  of  filver,  it  feemed  to  him  that  one  great  ftep  to- 
w'ard  the  feparation  of  the  Giver,  was  the  haftening  of  the 
calcination  of  the  tin,  and  wdth  this  view  he  tried  a mixture 
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of  charcoal,  faltpetre,  and  earth,  which  he  put  together 
into  the  coppel  with  the  fcorije.  It  is  eafy  to  fee  that  a de- 
tonation would  happen  from  this,  and  this  muft  greatly  add 
to  the  force  of  the  lire,  in  afting  upon  the  fcorise,  while  the 
ferruginous  matter  well  known  to  be  contained  in  the  char- 
coal mixed  itfelf  with  the  tin,  and  muft  greatly  accelerate 
its  calcination,  divide  its  parts,  and  give  the  fire  a new  aftion 
over  it.  The  confequence  of  this  perfeftly  anfwered  ex- 
peAation,  and  recovered  a large  quantity  of  filver  from  the 
fcorise,  in  which  the  tin  had  before  held  it  firmly  imbodied  ; 
repeated  experiments  proved  the  truth  of  this  obfervation, 
and  it  was  found  to  be  eafy  by  this  means  at  any  time  to  fe- 
parate  filver  from  tin,  or  to  purify  filver  without  lofs,  by 
means  of  lead  in  which  tin  has  accidentally  been  imbodied. 

The  fcoriae  in  which  tin  is  mixed  with  filver,  are  com- 
pofed  of  tin  half  calcined,  and  run  into  an  opaque  vitrified 
fubftance,  which  forms  a fort  of  net-work,  in  which  the 
filver  is  confined  in  extremely  fmall  particles.  If  this  is 
thrown  into  aqua  fortis,  the  whole  is  dilfolved  : but  then  it 
requires  a very  ftrong  fire  to  make  the  tin  lofe  its  metallic 
form ; finally,  if  the  whole  is  finely  powdered,  and  then 
put  into  this  menftruum,  the  filver  only  is  taken  up  or 
diffolved,  the  tin  remaining  untouched  at  the  bottom  of  the 
veflel. 

The  fame  gentleman  found  alfo  a method  of  feparating 
tin  from  filver,  by  means  of  corrofive  fublimate  of  mer- 
cury. To  conceive  the  manner  in  which  this  feparation  is 
effefted,  a piece  of  fine  tin  need  only  be  call  into  a folution 
of  fublimate ; in  which  cafe  the  acid  of  the  fea-falt  is  feen 
to  leave  the  mercury  in  order  to  fix  upon  the  tin. 

And,  according  to  the  fame  principle,  if  fublimate  cor- 
rofive be  added  to  a mixture  of  tin  and  filver,  the  fame 
effeft  is  produced,  the  acid  affixes  itfelf  to  the  tin,  and 
makes  with  it  a butyrum  joviale  or  butter  of  tin,  the  mer- 
cury becomes  diffipated  in  the  mean  time  by  the  aftion  of 
the  fire,  and  the  filver  remains  pure  and  alone  ; but  in  this 
experiment,  if  too  much  corrofive  fublimate  be  added,  there 
is  danger  of  lofing  fome  of  the  filver ; fince  the  abundant 
acid  will  prey  upon  and  carry  off  a part  of  that  metal, 
making  a fort  of  luna  cornea  which  diffipates  itfelf  in  the 
air,  or  if  the  operation  be  performed  in  a clofe  veflel,  a 
butyrum  lunare. 

Gold  may  alfo  be  purified  from  tin  in  this  manner,  and  in 
this  there  is  no  rifle  of  lofs,  fince  the  acid  which  takes  up 
the  tin  has  not  the  leaft  power  over  that  metal : in  all  thefe 
procefles,  however,  the  operator  muft  avoid  the  fumes  iffu- 
ing  from  the  crucible,  for  they  are  very  dangerous. 

Thefe  methods  of  feparating  of  tin  from  filver  are  very 
certain  and  infallible,  but  they  are  too  expenfive  to  be  em- 
ployed in  common,  and  in  larger  works. 

The  feparating  of  tin  from  lead  to  be  employed  in  the 
refining  of  filver  is  a matter  of  great  importance  ; and  this 
may  be  done  in  the  following  manner : melt  the  lead,  and 
when  in  fufion  throw  into  it  a quantity  of  filings  of  iron, 
then  increafe  the  fire  to  a confiderable  degree,  and  the  fur- 
face  of  the  metal  will  be  covered  with  a fort  of  feum,  which 
is  no  other  han  the  iron  and  tin.  At  this  time  there  fhould 
be  a little  alkali  fait  thrown  in,  and  by  this  means  the  fcorise 
readily  feparate  themfelres,  and  the  pure  lead  remains  in 
form  of  a regulus  at  the  bottom.  The  fame  method  may 
be  ufed  to  feparate  tin  from  filver  in  the  larger  way,  but  it 
will  be  neceffary  for  this  purpofe  to  add  fome  lead,  fince 
otherwife  the  fufion  will  be  very  flow  and  difficult,  and  the 
tin  will  calcine  without  feparating  from  the  filver.  This  is 
a very  eafy  and  very  cheap  method,  and  v/ill  obviate  moft  of 
the  mifehiefs  which  happen  to  the  refiners,  of  which  they 
would  have  much  lefs  frequent  reafon  to  complain,  if  they 


nicely  examined  the  lead  they  were  to  employ.  But  if  gold 
or  filver  be  mixed  with  tin,  the  fliorteft  method  in  fmall 
quantities  is  to  calcine  the  whole  very  briflely,  and  in  order 
to  complete  the  vitrification  and  feparation  of  the  tin,  to 
call  in  a little  glafs  of  lead,  which  will  immediately  join  itfelf 
with  it  and  carry  it  off  from  the  mafs. 

It  may  feem  lingular  that  iron  being  one  of  the  hardeft 
of  the  metals  to  melt,  and  tin  being  of  all  the  eafieft,  they 
Ihould  fo  readily  and  eafily  unite  in  thefe  experiments  ; but 
this  feems  to  be  the  refult  of  one  of  thofe  natural  and  unex- 
pedled  alliances  which  accident  frequently  difeovers  to  us  in 
bodies.  There  is  one  conjedlure,  however,  that  may  be 
worthy  a place  in  this  refearch,  which  is,  that  all  tin-ore 
contains  a quantity  of  arfenic  ; and  it  is  well  known  that  iron 
very  readily  mixes  with  arfenic,  and  is  employed  to  feparate 
the  arfenic  from  other  ores,  and  a regulus  may  be  formed  of 
arfenic  and  iron.  It  is  eafy  to  fuppofe  that  tin  is,  in  its  me- 
talline form,  not  wholly  divefted  of  the  arfenic  it  contained 
when  in  the  ore  ; and  if  this  be  allowed,  it  is  no  wonder  that 
the  two  metals  are  eafily  brought  together  by  the  mediation 
of  that  principle.  Memoirs  Acad.  Scienc.  Par.  1737. 

Mr.  Cramer  gives  the  pradlical  rules  of  feparating  filver 
from  tin,  thus ; Divide  one  centner  of  tin  into  two  equal  parts  ; 
put  each  of  thefe  into  a feparate  teft,  and  add  to  each  fixteen 
centners  of  granulated  lead,  and  one  of  copper ; put  the 
whole  under  the  muffle,  and  make  a very  ftrong  fire ; the 
tin  will  be  calcined  immediately,  and  will  fwim  upon  the  lead. 
Then  diminifti  the  fire  a little,  till  the  alhes  of  the  tin  that 
fwim  upon  the  furface  do  no  longer  fparkle  : when  you  fee 
this,  add  with  a ladle  two  centners  of  glafs  of  lead  to  each 
teft,  in  fuch  a manner  that  it  may  be  fpread  wide  over  the 
whole  furface  of  the  rejefled  calx  ; the  calx  will  then  change 
its  form  of  powder  into  that  of  glafs  ; then  increafe  the  fire 
to  its  higheft  degree,  ftir  up  the  whole  with  an  iron  rod  made 
warm  ; and  when  the  fcorificalion  is  perfefted,  pour  out  the 
glafs  into  a mould ; the  fcorias  being  feparated,  put  both 
the  regulufes  into  two  coppels  well  heated  ; and  into  a third 
put  fixteen  centners  of  lead,  and  one  of  the  fame  copper 
ufed  in  the  procefs  ; examine  all  thefe  beads  after  the  cop- 
pelling  is  over  ; if  the  two  firft  weigh  exadlly  alike,  it  is  a 
proof  the  procefs  has  been  well  performed  ; and  fubtrafting 
the  weight  of  the  bead,  feparated  from  the  third  pan,  from 
the  joint  weight  of  the  other  two,  the  remainder  is  tlie 
weight  of  the  pure  filver  contained  in  the  quantity  of  tin 
which  was  examined.  Cramer’s  Art  of  Aflaying,  p.  228. 

Tin  is  found  in  Europe,  Afia,  and  America,  but  has  not 
hitherto  been  difeovered  in  the  continent  of  Africa.  This 
metal  is  much  lefs  generally  diifeminated  than  gold,  filver, 
iron,  copper,  or  lead  ; but  where  it  occurs,  it  is  rnoft  fre- 
quently in  large  quantities.  In  Afia  it  is  found  on  the  epaft 
of  Sumatra,  and  in  Siam  and  Pegu.  It  is  principally  im- 
ported into  our  Indian  pofleffions  from  Queda,  Junkfeilon, 
Tavai  in  Lower  Siam,  and  the  ifland  of  Banca.  The  tin- 
mines  of  Banca  are  faid  to  be  of  great  extent ; and  Mr.  Ell- 
more  informs  us,  that  no  lefs  than  from  forty  to  fixty  thou- 
fand  peculs  of  tin  are  furnilhed  by  thefe  mines  annually. 
Tin  is  faid  alfo  to  be  found  at  a place  five  days’ journey  from 
Nankin  in  China.  The  Indian  tin  was  known  to  the  ancients. 
Diodorus  Siculus  mentions  it  among  the  produftions  of 
India.  Tin-ftone  is  found  in  Mexico  in  the  ftate  of  ftream- 
tin,  and  is  procured  from  alluvial  depofitions  by  w'afliing. 
It  is  alfo  faid  to  occur  in  Chili. 

Tin-ore  occurs  in  Saxony  and  Bohemia  in  beds,  and  dif- 
feminated  in  granite  rocks  ; it  is  found  alfo  in  veins  in  rocks 
of  granite,  gneifs,  and  mica-flate.  Alluvial  depofitions  of 
tin  are  alfo  met  with  in  thefe  diftrifts.  The  mines  fometimes 
cenfift  of  a mafs  of  ore  formed  by  the  jundlion  of  a multitude 
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of  fmall  veins  which  pafs  through  the  rocks  in  different 
diredtioiis.  Thefe  veins  alfo  contain  topazes.  Brongniart 
Traite  Elementaire. 

Tin  is  found  near  Monterey,  in  the  province  of  Gallicia 
in  Spain,  in  veins  which  traverfe  granite  and  mica-flate. 
This  ore  has  recently  been  difcovered  in  fmall  quantities  in 
grains  and  cryftals,  in  a rock  of  granite  at  Puy  les  Vignes,  in 
the  vicinity  of  St.  Leonhard,  in  the  deparment  of  Haute- 
Vienne  in  France.  It  occurs  in  veins  with  wolfram,  arfenical 
pyrites,  and  martial  arfeniate  of  copper. 

The  moll:  confiderable  repofitory  of  tin-ore  in  Europe  is 
that  of  Cornwall.  The  greateft  part  of  the  tin  confumed  in 
Europe  is  procured  from  thence  ; and  Cam.den  even  fuppofes 
this  abundance  of  tin  in  Cornwall  and  Devonffiire,  to  have 
given  the  original  denomination  Britain  to  the  whole  kingdom. 
In  the  Syriac  language,  varatanac,  or  haratanac,  ffgnifies  land 
of  tin;  from  which  Bochart  derives  the  name  Britain.  It  oc- 
curs in  Cornwall,  both  in  veins  and  alluvial  depofitions,  in 
various  parts  of  the  county.  Alluvial  depofitions  of  this 
ore  are  dfo  met  with  on  Dart-moor,  in  Devonlhire.  The 
veins  which  contain  tin  interfeA  both  granite  and  Hate  rocks  ; 
the  latter  are  provincially  called  hillas.  Thefe  veins  vary  in 
width,  and  fometimes  contain  large  maffes  of  the  ore.  One 
block  was  raifed  from  the  mine  called  Polberrow,  in  St. 
Agnes,  which  weighed  more  than  twelve  hundred  pounds, 
and  produced  more  than  half  that  weight  of  pure  metal. 
Tin-ftone  generally  occupies  the  upper  part  of  veins,  and  is 
fucceeded  by  copper-ore  ; but  there  are  inftances  of  tin  occur- 
ring at  the  depth  of  two  hundred  fathoms.  Different  mo- 
difications of  the  forms  of  the  cryftals  are  peculiar  to  certain 
veins.  Cryftals  of  tin-ftone  are  alfo  diffeminated  in  fome  of 
the  granite  rocks  in  the  vicinity  of  veins  : the  cryftals  appear 
to  occupy  the  pl^ce  of  mica.  Where  the  tin-ftone  is  diffe- 
minated in  Hate,  it  is  generally  in  fmall  firings  or  minute 
veins.  See  Mine  and  Veins. 

The  workmen  diftinguifti  feveral  kinds  of  tin  ; as  moor- 
tin,  which  is  the  beft  fort,  a fool  of  which  weighs  eighty 
pounds  ; and  mine-tin,  which  is  the  next,  the  fool  of  it 
weighing  about  fifty-two  or  fifty  pounds.  The  tin  got  from 
the  foft,  gravelly  earth,  they  call  pryan-tin,  to  diftinguifii  it 
from  that  obtained  from  the  ftones,  which  is  better  by  almoft 
half.  See  Stream-Tiw  Ore. 

Grain-tin  denotes  the  ore  of  tin  that  is  fometimes  dug  very 
rich  in  the  form  of  grains  or  pebbles,  or  elfe  in  larger  pieces, 
compofed  of  many  fuch  diftindl  grains,  united  in  one  mafs, 
always  of  a black  or  dark  rofin  colour,  pointed  like  dia- 
monds. Grain-tin  is  alfo  ufed  to  fignify  the  pureft  and  fineft 
block  or  white  tin,  fmelted  with  charcoal  in  the  blaft  or 
blowing-houfe  furnace,  which  never  had  any  brood  or  foreign 
mixture  in  the  mine : whereas  the  mine-tin  is  ufually  cor- 
rupted with  fome  portion  of  mundic,  or  other  mineral,  and 
is  always  fmelted  with  a bituminous  fire,  which  communi- 
cates a harfti  fulphuroiis  quality  to  the  metal.  Grain-tin 
is  peculiarly  produced  from  ftream-work,  and  is  worth 
feveral  fhillings  per  hundred  more  than  mine-tin.  See 
Streaming. 

See  on  this  article  Macquer’s  Chem.  Didl.  art.  Tin;  and 
Pryce’s  Mineralogia  Cornubienfis,  fol.  1778. 

There  is  a curiofity  in  the  Corniih  mines,  which  is  this  ; 
that  in  digging  at  the  depth  of  forty  or  fifty  fathoms,  they 
frequently  meet  with  large  timber,  ftiil  entire. 

Childrey,  in  his  Natural  Hiftory,  goes  back  as  far  as  the 
deluge  to  place  them  there  ; but,  vrithout  having  recourfe 
to  fo  great  antiquity,  they  who  believe  that  the  mines,  when 
exhaufted  of  their  ore,  or  mineral  matter,  renew  and  fill  again 
in  couife  of  time,  will  foon  folve  the  difficulty,  by  luppofing 


that,  in  the  firll  working  of  thefe  mines,  thefe  timbers  had 
been  let  down  to  ferve  as  props  and  pillars. 

But  there  are  other  people  who  will  think  this  renewal  of 
the  mines  itfelf  a difficulty  as  great  as  the  former.  However, 
what  the  former  author  adds,  uiz.  that  in  fome  places  in  the 
mines  they  likewife  find  pick-axes,  &c.  with  wooden  fhafts, 
as  alfo  brafs  nails,  and  that  even  a medal  of  Domitian  has 
been  found  in  one,  feems  to  countenance  the  opinion. 

For  the  ufe  of  tin  in  the  compofition  of  pewter,  fee 
Pewter. 

TiN-7Va</r  of  Britain.  That  tin  was  procured  from 
Britain  in  a very  early  age,  appears  probable  from  the  con- 
current teftimony  of  the  moft  ancient  hiftorians.  The  Phoe- 
nicians are  faid  by  Strabo  to  have  paffed  the  pillars  of  Fler- 
cules,  now  the  ftraits  of  Gibraltar,  about  twelve  hundred 
years  before  Chrift.  At  what  precife  period  they  dif- 
covered the  Caffiterides,  or  Tin  iflands,  is  unknown,  nor  is 
their  exadl  fituation  determined  ; but  it  is  generally  believed 
that  the  Scilly  iflands,  and  the  weftern  part  of  Britain,  were 
the  places  from  whence  thefe  early  navigators  procured  the 
tin  which  they  exported  to  other  countries.  The  Phoeni- 
cians were  extremely  anxious  to  conceal  from  the  reft  of  the 
world  the  true  fituation  of  the  Caffiterides.  Herodotus,  who 
wrote  about  four  hundred  and  fifty  years  before  Chrift, 
could  not  learn  where  thefe  iflands  were  fituated  ; but  he 
fuppofed  that  tin,  like  amber,  was  brought  from  the  remoteft 
parts  of  Europe.  Strabo  relates,  that  the  captain  of  a Phoeni- 
cian veffel  returning  from  Britain  feeing  himfelf  purfued  by 
a Roman  galley,  chofe  rather  to  run  his  veffel  among  the 
rocks,  that  the  Romans  might  experience  the  like  fate,  than 
be  the  means  of  difeovering  fo  valuable  a commerce  to  the 
enem.ies  of  his  country.  The  captain  having  efcaped  from 
the  wreck,  claimed  from  his  country  compenfation  for  the 
lofs  of  his  veffel  and  the  cargo  ; and  it  is  faid  he  was  paid 
from  the  public  treafury  the  amount  of  his  claims.  By  thefe 
precautions,  the  Phoenicians  are  faid  to  have  enjoyed  a pro- 
fitable trade  to  thefe  iflands  for  about  three  hundred  years. 
The  fecret  was  at  length  difcovered,  and  the  Greeks,  Gauls, 
and  Romans,  came  in  fucceffively  foif  a fliare  of  this  trade. 
The  Phocean  Greeks  eftablifhed  a colony  at  Marfeilles  five 
hundred  and  forty  years  before  Chrift  ; and  after  the  deftruc- 
tionof  Carthage,  carried  on  this  commerce  : they  endeavoured 
to  conceal  from  the  Romans  their  knowledge  of  the  Britifh 
ifles ; for  on  being  queftioned  by  Scipio  refpedling  the 
fituation  and  extent  of  thofe  ifles  from  whence  the  tin  was 
brought,  they  declared  that  they  were  entirely  unknown  to 
them.  The  Phoenicians,  in  their  voyage  to  Britain,  are  faid 
to  have  failed  from  Cadiz  to  the  harbour  of  the  Artabici, 
near  Cape  Finifterre,  from  whence,  after  four  days’  fail,  they 
arrived  in  Britain.  Strabo  relates,  that  Publius  Lucius 
Craffus  having  made  fruitlefs  attempts  to  dilcover  whence 
the  tin  was  brought,  at  length  fucceeded,  and  arrived  in 
Britain.  • It  is  uncertain  when  this  Craffus  lived,  and  even 
who  he  was,  there  being  two  of  this  name  ; the  father,  who 
was  proconful  of  Spain,  and  the  fon,  who  had  a command 
under  Csefar  in  Gaul. 

Diodorus  Siculus,  who  wrote  during  the  time  of  Auguftus, 
appears,  from  the  quotation  which  we  fhall  fubfequently  give, 
to  have  been  well  acquainted  with  the  tin-trade  of  Britain  at 
that  period.  There  cannot  be  a doubt,  that  from  the  conqueft 
of  Britain  by  the  Romans,  to  the  decline  of  their  empire  in  the 
Weft,  they  enjoyed  the  undifturbed  poffeffion  of  the  Britilh 
tin-trade. 

What  the  ancient  method  was  of  preparing  tin  for  the  fur- 
nace we  cannot  learn,  fays  Dr.  Borlafe.  Polybius  the  hif- 
toriaii  is  faid  to  have  deferibed  it ; and  that  work  is  com- 
mended 
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rnended  by  Strabo,  but  now  loft.  The  (hovt  defcription  of 
the  tin-trade  given  by  Diodorus  Siculus  deferves  particular 
attention.  “ Thefe  men  (the  tinners J manufafture  the  tin 
by  working  the  grounds  which  produce  it  with  much  flcill. 
For  though  the  land  is  rocky,  it  has  foft  veins  running 
through  it,  in  which  the  tinners  find  the  treafure,  which  they 
extraft,  melt,  and  purify.  Then  ftiaping  it  by  moulds  into  a 
cubical  figure,  they  carryit  off  to  a certain  ifland  lying  near  the 
Britifh  fhore,  which  they  call  Iftis  ; for  at  the  recefs  of  the 
fca  between  the  ifland  and  the  main  land,  the  paffage  being 
dry,  the  tinners  embrace  the  opportunity,  and  carry  the  tin 
over  in  carts  to  the  Icftis  or  Port  ; for  it  muft  be  obferved, 
that  the  iflands  which  lie  between  the  continent  and  Britain 
have  this  peculiarity,  that  when  the  tide  is  full  they  are  real 
iflands,  but  when  the  fea  retires  they  are  fo  many  peninfula. 
From  this  ifland  the  merchants  bring  the  tin  of  the  natives, 
and  export  it  into  Gaul  ; and  finaJly  through  Gaul,  by  a 
journey  of  about  thirty  days,  to  the  mouth  of  the  Rhone 
lib.  4.  Pofidonius,  as  quoted  by  Strabo,  fays  the  port  to 
which  tin  was  brought  in  the  fouth  of  France  was  Mar- 
feilles. 

To  what  ufes  the  nations  of  antiquity  applied  all  the  tin 
which  they  obtained  with  fo  much  labour  from  Britain,  is 
not  precifely  known.  The  Phoenicians  were  celebrated  for 
their  fkill  in  the  art  of  dyeing  ; and  the  Tyrian  purple,  which 
was  either  a bright  crimfon  or  a fcarlet,  was  held  in  the 
higheft  eftimation  ; hence  it  has  been  conjeAured,  with  much 
probability,  that  the  Phoenicians  were  acquainted  with  the  ule 
of  the  folution  of  tin  in  the  preparation  of  that  colour.  In  the 
modern  art  of  dyeing  fcarlet  or  crimfon,  the  folution  of  ti.a 
in  the  nitro-muriatic  acid  is  effentially  neceffary  to  commu- 
nicate thofe  colours  to  woollen  cloths  or  fluffs,  a praAice 
which  is  probably  derived  from  the  ancient  manufaAures  of 
the  Eaft. 

The  mirrors  of  the  civilized  nations  of  antiquity  were 
made  of  a compofition  of  copper  and  tin.  The  moft  ancient 
account  that  we  have  of  thefe  mirrors  is  that  in  Exodus, 
chap,  xxxviii.  8.  “ And  he  made  the  laver  of  brafs  (a  mix- 
ture of  copper  and  tin),  and  the  foot  of  brafs  of  the  mirrors 
of  the  women.”  The  Jewifh  women  pi'obably  received  thefe 
mirrors  from  the  Egyptians  when  they  left  the  country  ; 
for  it  was  the  cuftom  of  the  Egyptians  to  carry  a mirror  in 
their  left  hand,  when  they  went  to  their  temples.  Cyril  de 
Ado. 

Pliny  fays  that  the  beft  fpectda  were  anciently  made  at 
Brundufium  of  copper  and  tin.  The  metallic  mixture  of 
tin  and  copper,  for  rendering  the  latter  metal  white,  is  men- 
tioned by  Ariftotle.  (DeMirab.)  This  compofition  is  ftill 
in  life  for  the  fpecula  of  refleAing  telefcopes.  (See  Spe- 
culum.) The  ancients  alfo  made  ufe  of  an  alloy  of  tin 
with  coppei'  and  lead  for  pot-metal.  In  the  time  of  Pliny, 
pot-metal,  ollaria  temperatura,  was  made  of  two  pounds  of 
lead,  and  an  equal  quantity  of  tin,  mixed  with  one  hundred 
pounds  of  copper.  From  the  fame  writer  we  learn,  that 
the  bronze  of  which  the  Romans  made  their  ftatues,  and  the 
plates  on  which  they  engraved  their  inferiptions,  was  com- 
pofed  of  one  hundred  pounds  of  copper,  mixed  with  twelve 
pounds  and  a half  of  an  alloy  made  of  eqiml  parts  of  lead 
and  tin.  He  informs  us  alfo  that  tin,  plumbum  album,  was 
employed  in  coating  or  tinning  copper  vefTels,  to  render 
them  more  wholefome  ; and  it  appears  that  the  Romans 
not  only  ufed  pure  tin,  but  the  fame  mixture  of  tin  and  lead 
which  fome  of  our  w'orkmcn  ufe  at  this  time  in  tinning  of 
velfels.  A mixture  of  equal  parts  of  tin  and  lead  they 
called  argentarium  ; a mixture  of  two  parts  of  lead  and  one 
i){  tin  they  ctdled  iertiarium  ; and  with  two  parts  of  tin  and 
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one  of  lead,  they  tinned  whatever  veftels  they  thought  fit- 
(Watfon’s  Chemical  Effays,  vol.  iv.)  In  the  manufaAure 
of  arms,  the  ancients  ufed  an  alloy  of  tin  with  copper,  their 
brafs  being  a compofition  o*f  thefe  metals ; but  by  what 
method  they  were  enabled  to  communicate  to  it  the  necef- 
fary degree  of  hardnefs  is  unknown. 

What  was  the  relative  value  of  tin,  compared  with  that 
of  gold  and  filver,  as  eftimated  by  the  Phoenicians,  the 
Greeks,  or  the  Romans,  is  uncertain. 

The  procefs  of  extraAing  tin  from  its  ores  was  probably 
very  imperfeA,  and  remained  fo  in  this  country  to  the  time 
of  Elizabeth,  when  Carew  informs  us  that  fir  Francis  Godol- 
phin  introduced  great  improvements  in  the  tin-works. 

The  reverberatory-furnace  appears,  from  Dr.  Borlafe, 
to  have  been  introduced  into  Cornwall  about  the  beginning 
of  the  laft  century  ; and  about  the  fame  time  the  introduc- 
tion of  pit-coal  became  general,  the  wood  of  the  country  hav- 
ing been  nearly  exhaufted.  Sir  Bevil  Granville  had  previoufly 
made  many  experiments  for  melting  tin  with  pit-coal,  but 
without  fuccefs,  when  the  ore  was  fmelted  at  the  blowing- 
houfes  by  large  bellows  worked  by  a water-wheel. 

Whether  the  Phoenicians  or  the  Greeks  interefted  them- 
felves  in  the  management  of  the  tin-mines,  or  whether  they 
were  Amply  merchants  purchafing  and  exporting  the  tin,  is 
uncertain.  It  appears,  however,  by  the  paflage  quoted  from 
Diodorus  Siculus,  that  the  veins  of  tin-ore  were  worked  as 
mines  ; though  it  has  been,  and  is  ftill  generally  believed,  that 
ftrearn-tin  was  the  only  ore  worked  by  the  ancients.  From 
the  teftimony  of  Strabo,  Pliny,  and  others,  the  Romans  not 
only  traded  to  Britain  for  tin,  but  improved  the  art  of 
mining  in  Cornwall.  The  Romans  being  the  conquerors, 
and  the  Britifh  under  them  having  probably  little  or  no 
property,  they  were  the  working  miners,  but  under  what 
regulations  is  uncertain.  The  Saxons  did  not  obtain  pof- 
felfion  of  Cornwall  till  the  reign  of  Athelftan,  and  neither 
they  nor  the  Danes  appear  to  have  direAed  their  attention 
to  the  mines.  After  the  Norman  conqueft,  the  working  of 
mines  is  faid  to  have  yielded  great  profit.  In  the  time  of 
king  John,  however,  the  right  of  working  tin  being  as  yet, 
fays  Borlafe,  wholly  in  the  king,  as  earl  of  Cornwall,  the 
property  of  the  miners  was  precarious  and  unfettled,  and 
all  the  tin  that  was  raifed  was  engroffed  and  managed  by 
the  Jews.  The  tin-farm  of  Cornwall  at  this  time  amounted 
to  no  more  than  one  hundred  marks,  according  to  which 
valuation,  the  bifliop  of  Exeter  received  then,  and  ftill 
receives  from  the  duke  of  Cornwall,  the  annual  fum  of 
6/.  13^.  41/.,  fo  low  were  the  tin  profits  then  in  Cornwall; 
whereas  in  DevonJhire,  the  tin  was  then  farmed  at  100/. 
yearly.  King  John,  fenlible  of  the  languifhing  ftate  of  the 
mines,  granted  the  county  of  Cornwall  fome  privileges,  and 
is  faid  to  have  alfo  granted  a charter  to  the  tinners. 

In  the  time  of  Henry  III.  the  tin-mines  of  Spain, 
which  had  been  worked  by  the  Moors,  were  ftopped,  and 
Cornwall  had  .all  the  trade  of  Europe  for  tin.  In  the 
eighteenth  year  of  Edward  I.,  the  Jews  being  baniflied  the 
kingdom,  the  mines  were  again  negleAed  for  v/ant  of  proper 
encouragement  to  labour,  and  fecurity  to  enjoy  and  difpofe 
of  the  produAs.  In  confequence  of  a petition  from  fome 
Cornifh  gentlemen  to  Edmund,  earl  of  Cornwall,  a charter 
was  obtained  with  more  explicit  grants  of  privileges  of 
keeping  courts  of  judicature,  and  managing  and  deciding 
ftannary  caufes.  About  this  time,  fays  Borlafe,  it  appears 
that  the  rights  of  bounding  or  dividing  tin  grounds  into 
fepaiate  portions,  for  encouraging  the  learch  for  tin,  were 
more  regularly  adjufted,  and  various  laws  introduced  for 
the  proteAion  of  the  miner. 

In 
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lii  tiic  tliirty-tliirc!  year  of  Edward  I.  the  above  charter 
feerns  to  have  been  confirmed,  and  the  tinners  of  Cornwall 
were  made  a diftinft  body  from  thofc  of  Devonfhire,  before 
which  time  the  tinners  of  both  counties  were  accuftomed  to 
meet  on  Hingfton-Hill  every  feventh  or  eighth  year,  to  con- 
cert the  common  intereft  of  both  parties.  Two  coinages 
of  tin  yearly  were  alfo  granted  by  this  charter,  and  the 
tinners  had  the  liberty  of  felling  tlieir  own  tin,  unlefs  the 
king  infilled  on  buying  it  himfelf.  Other  laws  and  regu- 
lations for  the  encouragement  and  proteftion  of  the  miners, 
were  paffed  in  the  reigns  of  Edward  III.,  Henry  VII., 
and  Elizabeth.  The  mines  having  been  much  neglecled 
during  the  reign  of  Mary,  Elizabeth  invited  German  miners 
into  the  country,  and  great  encouragement  was  given  to 
mining  operations  in  Cornwall,  and  various  parts  of  England. 
The  quantity  of  tin  procured  annually  in  the  fucceeding 
reigns  of  James  I.  and  Charles,  amounted  to  fixteen  hundred 
tons.  During,  and  for  fome  time  after  the  civil  wars,  the 
tin-trade  declined,  but  revived  again  in  the  reign  of 
George  I.,  and  has  fince  been  increafing.  For  an  account 
of  the  annual  products  of  the  tin-mines  of  Cornwall  and 
Devonlhire,  fee  the  article  Mine. 

All  the  tranfadlions  connected  with  the  tin-mines  are 
under  the  controul  of  the  ftannary  laws  : courts  are  held 
every  fix  months,  and  they  decide  by  juries  of  fix  perfons, 
with  a progreffive  appeal  to  the  lord  warden  and  lords  of 
the  duke  of  Cornwall’s  council.-  By  whatever  method  or 
accident  a vein  is  difcovered,  permilTion  of  the  proprietor 
mull  be  obtained  before  any  operations  can  be  commenced, 
except  in  the  cafe  of  fuch  tin-mines  as  are  anciently  em- 
bounded  according  to  the  provifion  of  the  ftannary  laws. 
(See  Stannary  Courts.)  The  owner  of  the  foil  is 
technically  called  the  lord,  whofe  lhare  (which  is  called 
his  dt/h)  is  generally  one-fixth  or  one-eighth  of  the  ore. 
The  duke  of  Cornwall  receives  a duty  of  four  fhillings 
per  hundred  weight  of  tin,  which  is  taken  when  the  tin 
is  affayed  and  licenfed : this  procefs  is  called  the  coinage, 
from  the  French  word  coin,  a corner,  A corner  is  chipped 
■off  each  block  at  the  office,  and  if  it  be  found  fuffi- 
ciently  pure,  the  blocks  are  ftamped  with  the  arms  of 
the  duke.  The  annual  revenue  of  the  tin  is  about 
10,000/.;  the  average  annual  amount  being  about  3200 
tons,*- and  the  value  about  120/.  per  ton.  The  mode 
of  affay  is  obvioufly  rude  and  imperfedt ; and  we  have 
heard  that  foreigners  have  recently  complained  that  the 
Britilh  tin  was  not  fo  pure  as  that  obtained  from  the 
Fall.  But  whatever  be  the  purity  of  Britiffi  tin,  there 
can  be  no  doubt  that  it  is  greatly  adulterated  on  the  con- 
tinent. It  is  faid  that  every  tin-founder  in  Holland  has 
Englifh  ftamps,  and  be  the  quality  of  the  tin  what  it  may, 
the  infcription  makes  it  pafs  for  Fngliffi.  The  metal  with 
which  Britiffi  tin  is  adulterated  on  the  continent  is  lead, 
which  being  five  times  cheaper,  and  when  mixed  in  fmall 
quantities  not  eafily  detefted,  the  temptation  for  fuch 
fraud  is  great.  It  is  not  true,  as  afferted  by  fome  foreign 
writers  of  refpedtability,  that  Britiffi  tin  is  purpofely 
alloyed  with  certain  portions  of  copper  and  lead  before  it 
is  exported  from  Cornwall.  The  ores  of  tin,  in  the  tin- 
mines  of  Cornwall,  are  fo  intimately  affociated  with  portions 
of  copper-ore,  lead-ore,  arfcnical  pyrites,  and  oth  r metals, 
of  which  a fmall  mixture  will  remain  in  the  block-tin,  and 
can  only  be  feparated  by  fubfequent  refining,  that  any  confi 
durable  portion  of  alloy  may  be  detected  by  the  increafe  of 
fpecific  gravity.  Grain-tin,  which  is  the  pureft  tin  of  com- 
merce, is  fmelted  from  the  fineft  ore  by  a charcoal  fire  ; 
ihe  common  block-tin  is  fmelted  with  pit-ccal  or  culm,  as 


before  ftated.  Grain-tin  is  ufed  for  various  purpofes  in  the 
arts,  where  tin  of  the  piireft  quality  is  required. 

Long  as  the  tin-mines  of  Cornwall  have  been  worked, 
they  {till  continue  to  fupply  in  abundance  this  ufeful  metal ; 
but  from  the  greater  extent  of  the  prefent  works,  and  from 
the  circumftance  of  tin  always  occupying  the  upper  part  of 
the  vein,  we  may  infer  that  the  tin-mines  of  that  county 
will  be  exhaufted  at  no  very  diftant  period.  At  prefent, 
the  principal  part  of  the  tin  is  obtained  from  the  weftc-rn 
extremity  of  the  county  ; but  when  the  tin-mines  in  that 
diftrift  are  worked  out,  we  may  confider  the  tin-trade  or 
Cornwall  as  nearly  extindt.  The  granitic  range  of  Dart- 
moor, in  Devonfiiire,  has  been  lefs  explored  than  Cornwall ; 
but  there  is  reafon  to  believe  that  the  metallic/  repofitories 
of  tin  and  copper  which  it  contains  will  furniffi  an  ample 
field  for  the  induftry  of  future  adventurers,  and  a failure  in 
the  fupply  from  Cornwall  would  greatly  enhance  the, price 
of  this  metal,  and  give  increafed  fpirit  to  mining  fpeculations. 

Tin,  in  Chemiflry  and  the  Arts.  The  colour  of  tin  is 
white,  like  that  of  filver  ; it  has  a fenfible  tafte,  and  w'hen 
rubbed,  emits  a peculiar  fmell  : its  hardnefs  is  greater  than 
that  of  lead,  and  lefs  than  that  of  zinc  : its  fpecific  gravity 
is  ftated  by  Briffon  to  be  7.291,  and  it  is  faid  to  become  a 
little  greater  by  hammering  : it  is  very  malleable,  and  may 
be  beaten  into  very  thin  leaves.  Tin-Joil,  as  it  is  termed,  is 
ufually  about  of  an  inch  in  thicknefs  ; but  this  is  by 

no  means  the  utmoft  degree  of  thinnefs  which  it  will  bear. 
Its  dudtility  and  tenacity  are  rather  low  ; a tin  wire,  -t4  Hh 
of  an  inch  in  diameter,  is  ftated  by  Mufchenbroeck  (as 
quoted  by  Dr.  Thomfon)  to  be  capable  of  fupporting  a 
weight  of  3 1 lbs.  only,  without  breaking.  Tin  may  be 
eafily  bent,  and  wffien  bent,  produces  a peculiar  crackling 
rioife  : it  fufes  at  about  442°  of  Fahrenheit’s  fcale,  but  will 
bear  a moft  intenfe  heat  before  it  is  volatilized.  On  being 
qxpofed  to  the  atmofphere,  its  furface  becomes  (lightly  tar- 
niffied,  but  it  undergoes  no  other  change.  When  kept 
under  cold  water  it  undergoes  no  change  ; but  red-hot  tin, 
expofed  to  the  vapour  of  water,  decompofes  it,  an  oxyd 
of  tin  is  formed,  and  hydrogen  gas  is  evolved.  Expofed  to 
the  adtion  of  the  air  in  a melted  (late,  it  quickly  becomes 
covered  with  a greyiffi  powder,  or  oxyd  ; and  if  the  heat  is 
very  violent,  it  is  ftated  to  take  fire,  and  to  burn  with  a 
pale  white  light. 

Tin  unites  with  oxygen  in  two  proportions,  as  has  been 
lately  proved  by  Gay  Luffac,  in  oppofition  to  Berzelius,  who 
concluded  from  his  experiments  that  there  were  three  qxyds 
of  tin.  (See  Annal.  de  Chimie  ct  Phyf.  vol.  i.  p.  40.)  The 
firft  oxyd,  or  protoxyd,  of  tin,  confifts  of  about 

Tin  - - 100. 

Oxygen  - - 13.6 

The  fecond,  or  peroxyd,  of  about 

Tin  - - 100. 

. Oxygen  - - 27.2 

This  gives  the  weight  of  the  atom  7.352.  Dr.  Thomfon  is 
inclined  to  confider  it  as  7.375  ; but  it  perhaps  wiU  be 
found  hereafter  either  7.25  or  7.5.  The  firlt  of  theft 
oxyds  may  be  formed  by  diffolving  tin  in  muriatic  acid, 
either  by  means  of  heat,  or  by  adding  occafionally  a little 
nitric  acid ; when  diifolved,  add  to  it  a folution  of  potaffi  ; 
a white  precipitate  falls,  which  is  partly  taken  up  again  ; 
but  the  remainder,  on  (landing,  affumes  a dark  grey  colour, 
and  even  a metallic  luftre  ; and  on  being  heated  to  whitenefs, 
is  pure  protoxyd  of  tin.  The  peroxyd  may  be  formed  by 

boiling 
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boiling  the  protoxyd  in  dilute  nitric  acid,  drying  by  eva- 
poration, and  heating  to  rednefs. 

Tin  forms  likew'ife  tw'o  combinations  with  chlorine.  When 
tin  is  burnt  in  chlorine,  a very  volatile  clear  liquor  is  formed, 
a non-conduftor  of  eledfricity,  and  which,  when  mixed  with 
a little  water,  becomes  a folid  cryftalline  fubllance,  a true 
muriate  of  tin,  containing  the  peroxyd  of  tin.  This  com- 
pound has  been  called  the  fmoking  liquor  of  Libavius,  from 
its  difcoverer,  who  formed  it  by  diftilling  together  amalgam 
of  tin  and  corrofive  fublimate.  According  to  the  experi- 
ments of  Dr.  John  Davy,  it  confifts  of  two  atoms  or  pro- 
portions of  chlorine  united  to  one  of  tin  ; or  of  about 

Tin  - - loo. 

Chlorine  - - 121.82 

Prochloride  of  tin,  firft  defcribed  by  Dr.  J.  Davy,  is  a 
grey,  femi-tranfparent,  cryftalline  folid,  and  may  be  formed 
by  heating  together  amalgam  of  tin  and  calomel.  Accord- 
ing to  the  fame  chemift,  it  confifts  of  one  atom  or  propor- 
tion of  chlorine  united  to  one  of  tin  ; or  of  about 

Tin  - - 100. 

Chlorine  - - 60.72 

Tin  combines  readily  with  fulphur  and  phofphorus,  but 
not  with  hydrogen,  azote,  carbon,  or  boron. 

There  are  two  fulphurets  of  tin  ; the  firft  may  be  formed 
by  fufing  tin  and  fulphur  together  : it  is  of  a blueifh  colour, 
and  lamellated  ftrufture  ; and  from  the  experiments  of  Dr. 
J.  Davy,  confifts  of  one  proportion  of  tin  united  to  one  of 
fulphur.  The  other  fulphuret  of  tin  is  made  by  heating  to- 
gether the  peroxyd  of  ftin  and  fulphur.  It  is  of  a beautiful 
gold  colour,  and  appears  in  fine  flakes.  It  was  formerly 
called  aurum  mtifivum,  and  various  complicated  proceffes 
given  for  forming  it.  Pelletier  and  Prouft  inveftigated  its 
nature,  and  concluded  it  to  be  a compound  of  oxyd  of  tin 
and  fulphur  ; but  Dr.  Davy  has  fhewn  that  this  is  not  the 
cafe,  and  that  it  confifts  merely  of  one  proportion  of  me- 
tallic tin  united  to  one  proportion  of  fulphur. 

The  phofphuret  of  tin  may  be  formed  by  heating  the  two 
fubftances  together.  Only  one  phofphuret  is  known  ; it 
has  a metallic  appearance,  and  is  fo  foft  that  it  may  be  cut 
with  a knife.  "V^en  gently  heated  in  the  air,  the  phofpho- 
rus takes  fire.  According  to  the  experiments  of  fir  H. 
Davy,  it  contains  about  17  per  cent,  of  phofphorus,  and 
confifts  therefore  of  one  atom  or  proportion  of  phofphorus 
united  to  one  of  tin. 

Tin  combines  with  moll  of  the  metals,  and  fome  of  its 
alloys  are  much  employed. 

Its  alloys  with  the  metals  of  the  fixed  alkalies  fpeedily 
tarnifli  in  the  air,  and  effervefce  in  water. 

It  readily  unites  with  gold  by  fufion,  and  was  formerly 
fuppofed  to  have  the  property  of  rendering  this  metal  brit- 
tle ; but  this  has  been  more  recently  denied.  An  alloy  of 
1 1 gold  and  i of  tin,  was  found  by  Mr.  Hatchett  to  have  a 
pale  whitilh  colour,  brittle  when  thick,  but  when  cut  thin, 
capable  of  being  bent  eafily.  Its  fradlure  was  fine-grained, 
and  of  an  earthy  appearance.  Mr.  Alchorne  found,  that 
gold  alloyed  with  no  more  than  Vr^h  of  tin,  retains  its 
duftility  fufliciently  to  be  rolled  and  ftamped  in  the  ufual 
manner.  But  Mr.  Tillet  ftiewed,  that  when  heated  to  red- 
nefs, the  tin  melts,  and  the  alloy  falls  to  pieces. 

Its  alloys  with  platina,  according  to  Dr.  Lewis,  are  brit- 
tle and  dark-coloured,  when  the  two  metals  are  in  equal  pro- 
portions. The  alloys  of  tin  and  filver  are  very  hard  and 
brittle.  The  alloys,  or  rather  amalgams,  of  tin  and  mer- 


cury differ  in  hardnefs,  according  to  the  proportions  in 
which  the  two  metals  are  mixed  : three  parts  of  mercury  and 
one  of  tin  form  an  amalgam  which  cryftallizes  in  cubes,  or, 
according  to  Sage,  in  the  form  of  brilliant  fquare  plates, 
thin  towards  the  edges.  Tin  readily  combines  with  copperj 
and  forms  alloys  exceedingly  ufeful  for  a variety  of  pur- 
pofes,  as  will  be  briefly  noticed  when  we  fpeak  of  the  ufes 
of  this  metal.  Tin  does  not  readily  combine  with  iron, 
but  their  union  may  be  effefled  by  fufing  them  together  in 
clofe  veflels  : it  combines  with  zinc  by  fufion,  and  the  alloy 
is  harder  than  zinc,  and  ftronger  than  tin  : with  lead  it  rea- 
dily unites  in  all  proportions,  and  the  lead  by  the  addition 
becomes  confiderably  harder. 

The  oxyds  of  tin  are  capable  of  combining  with  the  alka- 
lies, and  of  forming  with  them  peculiar  compounds. 

Salts  of  Tin — Tin  is  oxydated  and  diflblved  by  many  of 
the  acids,  and  forms  falts,  differing  in  their  nature  ac- 
cording to  the  degree  of  oxydizement  of  the  metal. 

Nitrates  of  Tin. — Concentrated  nitric  acid  ( fpecific  gra- 
vity 1.48)  poured  on  tin,  exerts  but  little  aftion  upon  it ; 
but  if  a little  water  be  added,  a violent  aftion  is  exerted, 
and  peroxyd  of  tin  is  formed,  which  feparates  in  the  foi-m  of  a 
white  powder,  this  oxyd  being  apparently  incapable  of 
combining  with  nitric  acid  : in  this  cafe,  both  the  acid  and 
the  water  are  decompofed,  and  nitrate  of  ammonia  is  formed ; 
but  if  the  acid  be  diluted,  and  care  be  taken  to  moderate  its 
adlion  upon  the  metal,  the  water  only  is  chiefly  decompofed, 
and  the  protoxyd  of  tin  is  formed,  which  combining 
with  the  nitric  acid,  forms  a folution  of  a yellow  colour, 
which  is  a real  nitrate  of  tin.  Still,  however,  a little  ni- 
trate of  ammonia  is  formed,  and  the  nitrate  of  tin  itfelf  is 
not  permanent,  the  metal  continuing  to  pafs  to  the  ftate  of 
peroxydi  and  gradually  feparating.  The  fame  change  is 
produced  by  heating  the  folution,  a precipitate  being  depo- 
fited,  which,  however,  is  partly  fubnitrate  of  tin. 

Muriates  of  Tin — We  have  already  fpoken  of  the  chlo- 
rides, or  compounds  of  tin  with  chlorine.  Now  if  water 
be  added  to  thefe  chlorides,  they  are  converted  into  muriates 
of  tin.  The  muriate  of  tin,  in  which  the  metal  is  in  the 
ftate  of  protoxyd,  may  be  formed,  however,  by  diffblving 
tin  in  about  four  times  its  weight  of  muriatic  acid  : hydro- 
gen efcapes,  and  the  folution  has  a brownifli-yellow  colour, 
and  yields,  on  evaporation,  fmall  needle-lhaped  cryftals,  fo- 
luble  in  water,  and  fomewhat  deliquefcent.  Water  poured 
upon  it  in  fmall  quantity  decompofes  it,  and  converts  it  into 
a fubmuriate,  which  is  precipitated,  and  a fuper-muriate, 
which  remains  in  folution.  A fimilar  effeft  is  produced  by 
the  alkalies,  when  not  added  in  excefs.  This  muriate  of 
tin,  formed  of  the  protoxyd,  has  a great  tendency  to  com- 
bine with  oxygen,  and  to  pafs  into  the  ftate  of  muriates 
with  the  peroxyd,  and  this  property  enables  it  to  exert 
many  curious  efforts  upon  other  metallic  falts.  Thus,  for 
example,  the  red  oxyd  of  mercury,  the  black  oxyd  of  man- 
ganefe,  the  white  oxyd  of  antimony,  the  oxyds  of  zinc  and 
filver,  are  deprived  of  their  oxygen  by  this  fait,  and  reduced 
to  the  metalfic  ftate.  The  muriate  of  tin  with  the  peroxyd 
of  the  metal  may  be  formed  as  before  mentioned.  It  is  ca- 
pable of  cryftallizing,  and  poffeffes  properties  quite  different 
from  thofe  of  the  muriate  above  defcribed.  It  is  much 
ufed  by  dyers,  v/ho  generally  form  it  by  diflblving  tin  in 
nitro-muriatic  acid. 

Sulphate  of  Tin. — Sulphuric  acid,  when  cold,  has  little 
adlion  on  tin,  but  aflifted  by  a moderate  heat,  it  attrafks 
oxygen  from  it  ; fulphurous  acid  gas  is  evolved,  and  a ful- 
phate  of  tin  is  formed,  which  yields,  when  evaporated, 
fmall  needle-formed  cryftals.  It  is  probable  there  are  two 
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iulphates  of  tin,  though  their  properties  do  not  appear  hi- 
therto to  have  been  diltinftly  defined. 

The  phofphate,  jluate,  and  borate  of  tin  may  be  formed 
by  double  decompofition,  by  adding  folutions  of  their  alka- 
line falts  to  a folution  of  muriate  of  tin.  They  are  all  info- 
luble  compounds,  and  have  been  but  imperfeftly  examined. 
No  carbonate  of  tin  appears  to  exift. 

The  other  falts  of  tin  are  unimportant,  and  but  little 
known.  The  acetate  has  been  moll  inveftigated  : it  may  be 
formed  by  boiling  tin  in  acetic  acid.  The  folution  has  a 
whitifh  colour,  and  yields  cryftals  by  evaporation.  There 
appears,  however,  to  be  another  acetate^  (formed  probably 
with  the  peroxyd  of  the  metal,)  that  does  not  cryftallize, 
but  is  capable  of  exifting  only,  oft  evaporation,  in  the  forna 
of  a gummy  mafs. 

Ufes  of  Tin  and  its  Compounds — Tin  and  its  compounds 
are  extenfively  ufed  in  the  arts.  We  lhall  here  briefly  point 
out  fome  of  the  more  important  operations  in  which  they 
are  concerned,  referring  our  readers  for  further  particulars 
to  the  different  articles  themfelves.  An  amalgam  of  tin  and 
mercury  forms  the  metallic  coat  of  glafs  mirrors.  For  the 
method  of  performing  this  operation,  fee  the  article  Silver- 
ing of  Mirrors. 

The  compounds  of  tin  with  copper  are  very  important. 
Of  this  alloy  cannons  are  made,  alfo  bell-metal,  bron%e,  and  the 
mirrors  or  fpecula  of  telefcopes.  For  thefe  different  purpofes, 
the  two  metals  are  mixed  in  different  proportions,  which  are 
pointed  out  more  particularly  under  their  refpedlive  articles. 

Veffels  of  copper,  efpecially  for  culinary  purpofes,  are 
ufually  covered  with  a thin  coating  of  tin,  to  prevent 
the  copper  from  oxydating.  (See  the  article  Tinning.) 
Thin  iron  plates  covered  with  this  metal,  form  what  is 
known  by  the  name  of  tin-plate  ; which  fee. 

The  oxyd  of  tin,  mixed  with  that  of  lead,  forms  putty, 
which  is  much  ufed  in  polilhing  metals.  See  Putty  and 
Speculum. 

Tin  alloyed  with  lead  forms  folder  ; which  fee. 

Of  the  falts  of  tin,  a folution  of  the  muriate,  or  dyers^ 
liquor,  as  it  is  termed,  is  ufed  as  a mordant  in  dyeing  fcarlet. 
ee  the  articles  Dyeing,  Mordant,  and  Red. 

The  folution  of  tin  in  aqua  regia,  added  to  the  tindlures 
of  cochineal,  of  gum-lac,  and  of  fome  other  red  tindlures, 
heightens  the  colour  of  thefe,  and  changes  it  from  a crim- 
fon  or  purple  to  a vivid  reddifh-yellow,  or  fire-coloured 
fcarlet.  The  new  fcarlet,  or  Bow  dye,  is  obtained  in  this  man- 
ner ; and  it  is  faid,  that  our  moil  beautiful  and  lalling- 
coloured  fine  cloths  owe  their  fuperlative  excellence  to  the 
retentivenefs  given  by  our  fine  grain-tin  ; infomuch,  that 
the  Englifn  fuperfine  hroad-cloths,  dyed  in  grain  by  the  help 
of  this  ingredient,  ai-e  become  famous  in  all  markets  of  the 
known  world. 

Mr.  Pryce  apprehends,  that  the  purple  dye  of  the  Ty- 
rians owed  its  reputation  wholly,  or  in  part,  to  the  ufe  of 
our  tin  in  the  compofition  of  their  dye-iluff,  as  the  tin-trade 
was  folely  under  their  own  direftion. 

This  colour,  however,  fucceeds  only'  with  wool  and  other 
animal  matters.  Attempts  have  been  made,  but  without 
fuccefs,  to  give  this  colour  to  thread,  to  cotton,  and  even 
to  filk,  though  this  latter  fubllance  has  many  properties  of 
animal  matters.  The  folution  of  tin  made  with  marine  acid 
alone,  or  with  vitriolic  acid,  does  only'  give  to  red  tindlures 
a crimfon  colour,  as  alum  does.  Vegetable  acids,  as  vine- 
gar and  cream  of  tartar,  are  alio  capable  of  diflblving  tin. 

Tin  or  its  compounds  are  not  ufed  in  medicine.  They  do 
not  appear  to  be  of  a poifonous  nature  ; but  the  muriate  of 
tin,  taken  into  the  flomach  in  confiderable  quantity,  fpeedily 
induces  death,  apparently  merely  from  its  corrofive  qualities. 
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It  was  formerly  recommended  for  its  anthelmintic  virtues  ; 
but  it  is  poiiible,  fays  Dr.  Lewis,  that  thefe  may  proceed 
not  fo  much  from  the  pure  metal,  as  from  a certain  fub- 
ftance  of  a different  or  arfenical  nature,  of  which  the  pureft 
forts  of  tin  are  found  to  participate. 

The  principal  preparations  of  tin  are  as  follow  : 

Tin,  Butter  of,  is  a name  given  by  fome  chemills  to  a 
combination  of  tin  with  the  concentrated  marine  acid  of  cor- 
rofive fublimate.  It  is  procured  by  reducing  thefe  fub- 
ftances  into  fmall  parts,  and  mixing  them  together : this 
mixture  will,  by  degrees,  be  moiftened  by  attradling  the  hu- 
midity' of  the  air.  The  decompofition  of  the  corrofive  fub- 
liraate  by  the  tin  is  more  fpeedily  effedled  by  dillillation. 

Tin,  Calx  of,  is  the  metal  reduced  into  powder,  either 
by  means  of  fire,  or  by  being  diffolved  in  an  acid  menftruum, 
and  precipitated  with  an  alkali. 

Tin,  Cerufs  of.  See  Spanijh  White. 

Tin,  Diaphoretic  of.  See  Antihecticum  Poterii. 

Tin,  Flowers  of,  are  a kind  of  white  cofmetic,  or  paint 
for  the  complexion,  drawn  from  tin  with  fal  ammoniac,  by 
means  of  fublimation. 

Tin,  Gold-coloured  preparation  of,  is  made  by  adding  fix 
ounces  of  mercury  to  twehve  of  melted  tin,  pulverizing  the 
cold  mafs,  mixing  with  it  feven  ounces  of  flowers  of  fulphur 
and  fix  of  fal  ammoniac,  and  fubliming  in  a matrafs. 

This  preparation  is  called  aurum  mofaicum,  and  as  a medi- 
cine is  little  regarded,  though  formerly  much  elleemed 
againff  hyllerical  and  hy'pochondriacal  complaints,  malignant 
fevers,  and  venereal  diforders.  Upon  experiment,  it  appears 
to  be  little  more  than  calx  of  tin. 

Tin,  Salt  of,  Sal  Jovis,  is  prepared  from  twelve  ounces  of 
calx  of  tin,  and  four  of  aqua  regia,  diluted  with  twenty -four 
of  water  : after  digeftion  for  two  days,  the  veffel  is  to  be 
fhaken,  the  more  ponderous  part  of  the  calx  fuffered  to  fet- 
tle, the  turbid  liquor  poured  off,  and  evaporated  almoft  to 
drynefs,  and  the  mafs  farther  exficcated  on  brown  paper ; 
to  the  remaining  calx  half  the  quantity  of  frefh  menllruum 
is  to  be  added,  and  the  procefs  repeated.  Dr.  Lewis’s  ex- 
perience has  not  enabled  him  to  pronounce  on  the  virtues  of 
this  fait,  v/hich  is  in  taile  very  fharp  and  corrofive  : he  tliinks 
it  needlefs  to  calcine  the  metal,  as  tin  uncalcined  diffolves 
much  more  eafily  and  plentifully,  and  the  folution  is  in  both 
cafes  the  fame.  According  to  Hoffmann,  the  folution  of  tin 
is  a ftrong  purgative.  Lewis’s  Mat.  Med. 

Tin  is  alfo  a word  ufed  by  fome  of  the  chemical  writers 
to  exprefs  fulphur. 

'Tm-Coping,  in  Rural  Economy,  a fort  of  covering  of  this 
kind  of  metallic  fubllance  in  the  flieet  form,  which  is  not  un- 
frequeritly  employed  on  the  upper  parts  of  the  frames. 
Hands,  or  ftaddles  of  corn-llacks,  for  the  purpofe  of  pre- 
venting dellrudlive  vermin  from  entering  or  getting  into 
them.  It  is  a cheap,  ready,  convenient,  and  iifeful  mate- 
rial in  this  intention,  in  many  cafes,  which  the  arable  farmer 
fliould  not  be  inattentive  to  in  his  Hack-yard. 

Tm-Floors,  a contrivance  ufed  by  our  hufbandmen  who 
propagate  hops,  to  dry  them  after  the  gathering.  See 
OosT. 

It  is  thus  done  : Let  a fquare  brick  room  be  built,  with 
a door  on  one  fide,  and  a long  fire-place  of  a foot  wide  in  the 
middle,  reaching  almoH  acrofs  it ; let  holes  be  made  at  the 
lides  of  this  fire-place,  to  let  out  the  heat  into  the  room  ; 
and  at  the  height  of  five  feet  above  this,  let  a floor  be  made 
of  laths  of  an  inch  thick,  laid  lattice-wife.  Let  this  be 
covered  with  great  plates  of  double  tin,  taking  care  that  the 
joinings  of  the  tin  be  well  foldered,  and  lie  upon  the  laths, 
nor  over  the  interffices,  which  may  be  about  four  inches 
wide.  Let  a row  of  boards  be  fitted  round  the  edge  o ' 
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this  floor,  to  keep  the  hops  from  fulling  off ; then  lay  on  a 
covering  of  hops  of  a foot  thick,  and  make  a fmall  fire  of 
charcoal  in  the  mouth  of  the  fire-place,  and  the  hops  will 
dry  very  quickly  and  very  regularly.  They  may  be  con- 
tinually ftirred  about  while  drying,  and,  when  dry,  a 
part  of  the  boarded  edge  of  the  kiln  may  be  taken  down, 
and  the  dried  parcel  thruft  out,  and  a frefh  parcel  laid  on  in 
their  place.  A very  fmall  quantity  of  fuel  is  fufficicnt  in 
this  way,  and  any  fuel  will  do,  for  the  fmoke  never  conies  at 
the  hops.  There  is  a very  great  improvement  ftill  upon 
this  method  of  drying  hops,  ufed  by  fome  people  : this  is 
the  making  of  a wooden  cover,  of  the  fize  of  the  tin-floor  ; 
this  is  covered  with  plates  of  tin  nailed  on,  and  is  fufpended 
over  the  kiln  in  fuch  a manner,  that  it  may  be  let  down  at 
pleafure,  when  the  lower  parts  of  the  hops  are  dry.  This 
is  to  be  let  down  within  ten  inches  of  their  furface,  and 
there  it  a£ls  as  a reverberatory,  and  drives  back  the  heat  on 
the  upper  ones,  fo  that  they  are  dried  as  foon  as  the  lower 
ones.  Thus  all  the  trouble  of  turning  is  faved,  and  the 
hops  are  much  better  dried  than  in  any  other  way.  Mor- 
timer’s Hulbandry,  p.  i86.  See  Ventilator. 

'TiN-FoiL  See  Foil,  Foliating,  and  Looking-glass. 

Tui-Natc/},  in  Mining,  a term  ufed  by  the  people  of 
Cornwall,  to  exprefs  the  opening  into  a tin-mine.  They 
alfo  call  it  tin-Jhaft. 

They  make  feveral  openings  in  the  fides  of  the  hills 
where  they  expert  veins  of  ore  to  be.  All  thcfe,  except  that 
which  opens  on  the  head  of  the  mine,  are  called  ejfay-hatches  ; 
but  that  which  does  fo,  is  made  their  entrance  afterwards, 
and  changes  its  name  to  that  of  the  tin-hatch.  See 
Hatches  and  Shaft. 

Tm-Hoop for  Cheefe,  in  Rural  Economy,  a light  thin  hoop 
conftrufted  of  this  fort  of  flieet  metallic  fubllance,  that  is 
fometimes  employed  in  cheefe-making,  for  holding  and 
keeping  the  curd  together  while  it  is  breaking  and  being 
crumbled  down  into  the  filling-vat,  in  order  to  prevent  the 
trouble  of  raifing  and  holding  up  the  corners  of  the  cloth 
which  is  made  ufe  of  in  the  bufinefs.  It  is  ufually  about 
nine  inches  in  bre.adth,  and  formed  fo  as  exaftly  to  fit  the 
top  part  of  the  cheefe-vat  on  which  it  refts  when  ufed. 
Thefe  hoops  are  fometimes  made  of  other  materials,  as 
wood,  &c.  and  are  ufeful  in  faving  time  and  trouble. 

TiN-Orr,  called  tin-jlujf  by  the  miners  in  Cornwall. 
See  Tm-Stone. 

M.  Gellert  direfts,  that  ores  of  tin  (hould  be  aflayed  in 
the  following  manner : Mix  a quintal  of  tin-ore,  wafhed, 
pulverized,  and  twice  roafted,  with  half  a quintal  of  calcined 
borax,  and  half  a quintal  of  pulverized  pitch  ; thefe  are  to 
be  put  into  a crucible,  moiftened  with  charcoal-duft  and 
water,  and  the  crucible  placed  in  an  air-furnace  : after  the 
pitch  is  burnt,  give  a violent  fire  during  a quarter  of  an 
hour,  and  then  withdraw  the  crucible.  If  the  ore  be  not 
very  well  wafhed  from  the  earthy  matter,  as  it  ought  to  be, 
a larger  quantity  of  borax  is  i-equifite,  with  fome  powdered 
glafs,  by  which  the  too  quick  fufion  of  the  borax  is  re- 
tarded, and  the  precipitation  of  the  earthy  matter  is  pre- 
vented. If  the  ore  contains  iron,  to  the  above  mixture  may 
be  added  fome  alkaline  fait.  See  MooR-S'/one. 

The  method  of  affaying  tin-ore,  fays  Mr.  Pryce,  is  very 
eafy  ; for  in  its  form  and  fize  of  black  tin  (which  is  the  ore 
dreffed  by  ftamping,  feveral  wafhings,  and  calcination,  if 
mineralized  witli  vitriolic,  arfenical,  or  fulphureous  pyrites) 
great  part  of  the  work  is  done,  and  little  more  remains  than 
fufion,  which  is  accomplilhed  by  a red  heat  in  the  following 
procefs  : Take  four  or  five  ounces  of  black  tin  as  emptied 
from  the  facks,  mix  it  well  with  about  one-fifth  part  of  its 
^veight  of  powdered  culm  ; put  the  mixture  in  a black-lead 


crucible,  on  the  wind  furnace,  and,  in  about  twenty  minuted, 
the  metal  will  be  found  precipitated  to  the  bottom  of  the 
crucible,  the  culm  and  fcoria  floating  on  the  tin.  On  the 
furface  of  this  matter  there  will  be  globules  of  tin  ; and 
therefore  the  mixture  fliould  be  llirred  with  an  iron  rod,  to 
make  them  fall  into  the  tin  at  the  bottom.  Clofe  the  f^ur- 
nace,  and  let  the  whole  remain  in  fufion  from  three  to  five 
minutes.  Keep  in  readinefs  an  iron  or  brafs  mortar,  and  an 
ingot -mould  about  fix  inches  long  ; pour  the  tin  into  the 
ingot,  and  empty  the  culm  and  fcoria  into  the  mortar, 
feraping  off  what  remains  in  and  about  the  crucible  with  a 
fliarp  iron.  As  foon  as  cold,  put  them  into  another  mortar, 
and  pulverize  them  gently,  fo  as  to  feparate  the  fcoria  from 
the  largeft  of  the  globules  of  tin.  SeleCi  the  larger  glo- 
bules, and  pulverize  the  remainder  a fecond  time  ; then  put 
this  ftuff,  twice  powdered,  on  a Ihovel,  and  palling  it  often 
through  water,  in  the  fame  manner  as  the  lighter  parts  are 
wafhed  from  ores  in  vanning,  and  the  fmaller  globules  will 
remain  on  the  fliovel  ; and  thefe,  with  the  larger  (both  to- 
gether being  generally  called  pillion-tin),  being  added  to, 
and  weighed  with  the  ingot,  Ihew  the  produce  in  metal  of 
the  four  or  five  ounces  allayed.  See  Macquer’s  Chem.  Did. ; 
and  Pryce’s  Min.  Corn.  p.  269. 

H'l'ii- Plates,  an  article  of  manufafturc  very  common 
among  us,  and  vulgarly  called  tin.  It  is  iron  plated  over 
with  tin.  The  French  call  it  fer  hlanc,  white  iron,  as  we 
fometimes  do  in  England.  It  was  once  known  under  a 
diftindl  name,  lattin,  under  which  article  the  procefs  of  ma- 
nufafturing  it  is  deferibed. 

The  procefs  ufed  for  this  purpofe  near  Caermarthen,  in 
South  Wales,  which  is  deferibed  by  Mr.  Donovan,  in  his 
“ Deferiptive  Excurfions  through  South  Wales  in  1805,” 
is  as  follows : 

The  iron-ore  employed  in  this  manufadlory  is  the  common 
kind  of  the  country,  intermixed  with  a large  portion  of  the 
fine  haematite  from  Ulverftone,  in  Lancalhire,  which  gives  a 
very  fine  metal.  This  too  is  fmelted  with  charcoal  inftead 
of  coke,  to  produce  a metal  of  the  greatell  purity  and  ex- 
tenfibility,  and  clofenefs  of  texture,  which  qualities  are  par- 
ticularly required  in  this  manufafture.  The  reduced  ore  is 
fmelted  in  the  ufual  manner,  and  call  into  pigs,  which  arc 
then  wrought  by  the  hammer  into  long  flat  bars,  that  are 
afterwards  cut  into  pieces  of  about  ten  inches  in  length. 
Thefe  are  then  wrought  into  plates  by  being  heated  red-hot, 
and  paffed  through  a flatting-mill,  which  confills  of  two  large 
cylinders  of  Heel,  cafe-hardened  and  feciired  in  a frame  of 
iron.  Thefe  are  placed  contiguous  to  each  other,  but  with 
a certain  interval  of  fpace,  and  revolve  in  a contrary  direc- 
tion, fo  that  when  one  end  of  the  bar  is  thruft  in  the  fpace 
between  the  cylinders,  the  whole  is  drawn  through  and  pro- 
portionably  extended  and  flattened  in  the  paffage.  The 
diftance  between  the  cylinders,  which  of  courfe  determines 
the  thicknefs  of  the  plate,  is  maintained  and  regulated  by 
ferews  which  can  be  altered  at  pleafure.  When  the  bar  is 
thus  made  into  a plate  of  twice  the  thicknefs  of  the  ordinary 
plates,  it  is  heated  red-hot,  cut  in  two  by  a pair  of  Ihears, 
and  one  piece  folded  exaftly  over  the  other,  and  both  re- 
paffed  repeatedly  through  the  cylinders  till  the  folded  plate 
has  extended  to  the  fame  length  and  breadth  as  the  plate 
was  before  cutting.  It  is  then  clipped  round  the  edges,  and 
the  two  plates  torn  afunder  (which  requires  fome  little 
force)  after  which  they  are  each  finiflied  by  paffiiig  through 
a finer  rolling-prefs,  fo  as  to  take  away  every  creafe  or  in- 
equality in  the  plate,  and  thofe  that  are  too  rough  to  pafs 
through  this  finer  prefs  are  thrown  afide. 

The  plates  are  then  fteeped  in  a very  weak  acid  liquor, 
and  when  taken  out  are  fcoured  thoroughly  with  bran,  fo  as 
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to  be  quite  bright  and  poliflied  to  enable  the  tin  to  adhere. 
The  tin  is  melted  in  deep  reftangular  crucibles,  and  kept 
fluid  by  a moderate  charcoal  fire  beneath.  To  prevent  its 
calcination,  a quantity  of  greafe  prepared  from  linfeed-oil 
and  fuet  is  conftantly  kept  floating  on  the  furface  of  the 
tin,  and  renewed  as  it  evaporates  off,  which  gives  an  excef- 
fively  naufeous  ftench.  The  plate  is  then  taken  up  by  one 
corner  by  a pair  of  pincers,  and  dipped  vertically  into  the 
tin,  and  when  withdrawal  is  found  beautifully  white  and  re- 
fplendent  with  the  coating  of  this  metal  that  adheres  to  it. 
This  dipping  is  repeated  three  times  for  what  is  called  Jingle 
tin-plate,  and  fix  times  for  the  double  plate.  The  plates  are 
then  only  cleanfed  and  forted,  and  are  fit  for  ufe. 

We  fliall  here  add,  with  regard  to  the  hiftory  of  this  ma- 
nufadture,  that  in  the  year  i68i,  tin-plates  were  made  in 
England  by  one  Andrew  Yarranton,  who  was  fent  to  Bohe- 
mia to  learn  the  manner  of  making  them.  But  the  manu- 
fadture  was  difcontinued  by  his  employers,  and  afterwards 
fo  much  difregarded,  as  to  be  reckoned  among  the  projedts 
called  bubbles  of  the  year  1720;  however,  it  was  revived, 
and  brought  to  fuch  perfedtion  about  the  year  1740,  that 
very  little  of  it  was  imported  from  foreign  parts  ; our  own 
plates  being  of  a finer  glofs,  or  coat,  than  that  made  beyond 
fea,  the  latter  being  hammered,  and  ours  being  drawn  under 
a rolling-mill.  And.  Hill.  Com.  vol.  ii.  p.  175,  361. 

The  two  principal  wholefale  houfes  for  this  manufadlure 
in  London,  are  thofe  of  Jones  and  Taylor  in  Tottenham- 
Court  Road,  and  Howard  and  Co.,  in  Old-ftreet  Road. 

TINA,  a name  given  by  the  old  medical  writers  to  a 
bath  made  of  a llrong  decodtion  of  many  carminative  ingre- 
dients to  be  ufed  in  the  colic. 

Tina,  in  Geography.  See  Knin. 

TINAGOB,  a town  on  the  W.  coaft  of  the  ifland  of 
Samar.  N.  lat.  I2°5'.  E.  long.  1 24°  30'. 

TINALMO,  a town  on  the  S.  coaff  of  the  ifland  of 
Lu^on.  N.  lat.  13°  38'.  E.  long.  122°  42'. 

TINAMASAKI,  a town  of  Japan,  on  the  S.  coafl 
of  the  ifland  of  Niphon.  N.  lat.  34°  12'.  E.  long. 
136°  55'. 

TINAPA,  a town  of  Mexico,  in  the  province  of  New 
Bifcay  ; 120  miles  N.W.  of  Duranga. 

TINARA,  a town  of  Nubia,  on  the  Nile  ; 200  miles 
S.S.W.  of  Syene. 

TINCA,  the  Tench,  in  Ichthyology.  See  Cyprinus 
Tima,  and  Tench. 

Tinca  Marina,  the  fea-tench,  a name  given  by  fome  au- 
thors to  the  common  turdus,  called  in  Englifli  the  wraje, 
and  phycis. 

TINCAL,  is  a name  given  to  borax  in  the  crude  ftate  in 
which  it  is  brought  from  India,  and  before  it  is  refined.  It 
confills  of  fmall  cryffals  of  a yellowifli  colour,  and  it  has  a 
greafy  or  undluoiis  touch.  See  Borax. 

According  to  M.  Cadet,  it  contains  a larger  quantity 
of  the  peculiar  vitrefcible  earth  of  borax  than  the  refined 
fait  commonly  fold  does.  See  B.yurac. 

TINCAUSARIS,  in  Ancient  Geography,  a place  of 
Africa,  in  Cyrenaica,  on  the  route  from  Carthage  to  Alex- 
andria, between  Boreum  and  Atticis.  Anton.  Itin. 

TINCHEBRAY,  in  Geography,  a town  of  France,  in 
the  department  of  the  Orne  ; 10  miles  N.  of  Domfront. 

TINCO,  a town  of  Spain,  in  the  province  of  Atturias ; 
20  miles  N.W.  of  Oviedo. 

TINCONTIUM,  or  Tinconcium,  in  Ancient  Geo- 
graphy, a town  of  Lyonnefe  Gaul,  between  Avaiican  and 
Heceida.  Anton.  Itin. 

TINCTOR,  John,  in  Biography,  born  at  Nivelle,  in  Bra- 
bant, and  flourifhed  about  the  year  1474.  He  was  a great 


mufician,  long  in  the  fervice  of  Ferdinand  of  Aragon,  king 
of  Naples  and  Sicily,  who  reigned  from  1458  to  1504,  and 
ftyles  himfelf  his  arch-deacon,  chaplain,  and  cantor.  Be- 
fides  feveral  mufical  trafts  by  this  early  writer  on  counter- 
point, he  was  author  of  the  firft  mufical  didlionary.  All 
written  mufic  in  counterpoint  during  the  fifteenth  cen- 
tury w'as  compofed  for  voices,  at  leaft  we  have  never  feen 
any  other ; and  being  intended  for  the  church,  was  fet  to 
Latin  words  : fo  that  the  firft  terms  ufed  in  the  art,  were 
likewife  in  that  language  ; and  thefe  were  fo  numerous  in 
Tindlor’s  time,  that  he  colledled  them,  under  the  title  of 
“ Terminorum  Muficse  Diffinitoriiim,”  and  printed  them 
at  Naples.  This  was  doubtlefs  not  only  the  firft  mufical 
didtionary  that  was  ever  compiled,  but  the  firft  book  that 
was  printed  on  the  fubjeft  of  mufic  in  general.  The  work, 
is  fo  fcarce,  that  we  have  never  been  able  to  find  it,  except 
in  his  majefty’s  ineftimable  library.  In  this  “ Diffinitorium,” 
we  firft  met  with  the  precife  definition  of  the  four  principal 
parts  in  vocal  counterpoint : cantus,  altus,  tenor,  and  hafe : 
which  fee  under  their  feveral  heads. 

Tindlor,  in  one  of  his  tradls,  gives  to  the  Enghih  the. 
invention  of  counterpoint.  See  Dunstable. 

Walther  feems  never  to  have  heard  of  Tindlor’s  “ Diffi- 
nitorium  but  he  gives  the  title  of  his  three  tradls  : “ De 
Arte  Contrapundli “ De  Tonis and  “ De  Origine 
Muficoe  from  Gefner’s  Bibl.  Univ. 

TINCTORUM  Rubia.  See  Madder. 

TINCTURE,  Tinctura,  in  Pharmacy  and  Chemijlry, 
a feparation  of  the  finer  and  more  volatile  parts  of  a mixed 
body,  made  by  means  of  a proper  menftruum  diffolving  the 
fame. 

Tincture  is  more  particularly  ufed  for  an  extradl  of 
part  of  the  fubftance  of  a body,  efpecially  its  flavour  and 
colour,  which  are  hereby  communicated  to  the  menftruum. 

Tinctures,  in  the  Materia  Medica,  are  fpirituous  folu- 
tions  of  fuch  of  the  proximate  principles  of  vegetables  and 
animals,  as  are  foluble  in  pure  alcohol  or  in  proof-fpirit ; and 
they  are  faid  to  have  been  invented  about  the  end  of  the  thir- 
teenth century,bya  profefforof  medicine  at  Montpelier,  called 
Arnold  de  Villa  Nova.  From  vegetable  matter  fubmitted  to 
its  aftion,  alcohol  takes  up  fugar,  refin,  extradlive,  tannin, 
cinchonin,  camphor,  volatile  oils,  feveral  acids,  and  the  nar- 
cotic principle  ; proof-fpirit  alfo  takes  up  the  whole  of 
thefe  partially,  and  is  befides  the  proper  menftruum  for 
gum-refins  ; fo  that  alcohol,  either  in  a concentrated  or  di- 
luted form,  is  capable  of  feparating  the  greater  part  of  the 
aftive  principles  of  vegetables  from  the  ligneous  inert  fibres. 
The  tindlures  obtained  from  animal  fubftances  are  very  few 
in  number,  and  the  principles  taken  up  by  the  fpirit  are 
analogous  to  thofe  enumerated  above,  belonging  to  the  ve- 
getable kingdom. 

Pure  alcohol  is  required  in  very  few  inftances  only  for 
the  formation  of  tindlures,  proof-fpirit  being  adequate 
for  almoft  every  purpofe.  The  dilution  of  the  fpirit, 
however,  muft  be  varied  according  to  the  known  princi- 
ples of  the  fubftances  to  be  fubmitted  to  its  adlion  : when 
refill  predominates,  it  muft  neceffarilybe  more  concentrated ; 
when  gum-refin  or  extradlive  is  the  moft  abundant  confti- 
tuent,  proof-fpirit  then  muft  be  employed.  In  confe- 
quence  of  the  great  affinity  of  water  for  alcohol,  the  addi- 
tion of  it  to  alcoholic  tindlures  feparates  the  refin,  camphor, 
and  volatile  oils  they  contain  ; but  water  is  generally  mifei- 
ble  with  tindlures  made  with  proof-fpirit,  without  produc- 
ing any  decompofition.  Tindtures  are  not  liable  to  fuffer 
Spontaneous  decompofition,  as  is  the  cafe  with  infufions  and 
decodlions  ; and,  independently  of  the  lofs  which  takes  place 
from  the  evaporation  of  the  fpirit  and  the  volatile  oils,  if 
the  bottles  cont.aining  tindlures  be  clofely  corked,  they  may 
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be  kept  for  an  indefinite  lengtli  of  time,  and  their  virtues 
remain  unimpaired. 

Tindfures  are  prepared  by  macerating  the  ingredients  in 
the  fpirit  in  a temperature  not  exceeding  8o°,  at  which 
degree,  by  allowing  the  menftruum  to  remain  on  the  in- 
gredients for  a fufficient  length  of  time,  all  the  principles 
that  can  prove  ufeful  in  the  tindlurc  are  extrafted,  and 
the  folvent  faturated.  The  ingredients  muft  be  dried  and 
reduced  to  a coarfe  powder,  and  the  maceration  made  in 
clofe  veffels,  and  allifted  by  frequent  agitation.  When 
completely  made,  tinftures  fiiould  not  be  allowed  to  re- 
main upon  the  ingredients,  but  be  filtered  through  bibu- 
lous paper,  and  kept  in  this  Hate  in  well-corked  bottles. 

The  chief  ufe  of  this  clafs  of  preparations  is  to  caufe 
infufions  and  decoftions  to  which  they  are  added,  to  fit 
lighter  upon  the  ftomach,  or  to  unite  with  them  fome 
aftive  principle,  which  the  water  is  incapable  of  extradt- 
ing.  Thomfon’s  London  Difpenfatory. 

A great  variety  of  tinftures  may  be  given  to  common 
water,  and  many  remarkable  things  occur  in  their  changes 
on  the  addition  of  common  menilruums.  Take  a large 
fpoonful  of  the  fyrup  of  pomegranate-flowers,  mix  it  with 
five  fpoonfuls  of  water  ; the  mixture  will  be  of  a very  lively 
and  brilliant  red  : for  a violet  colour,  take  the  fame  quan- 
tity of  fyrup  of  violets  and  the  fame  of  water.  When 
thefe  tindlures  are  thus  prepared,  have  at  hand  a phial,  in 
W'hich  is  a fmall  portion  of  oil  of  tartar,  which  will  only 
look  like  water  remaining  after  the  wafhing  of  the  phial. 
Pour  the  red  or  the  violet  tindlure  into  this  phial,  and  it 
immediately  becomes  a fine  grafs-green.  Diflblve  the 
quantity  of  a walnut  of  crude  fal  ammoniac  in  a glafs  of 
water,  pour  all  out  except  three  or  four  drops  at  the 
bottom,  and  pour  into  this  glafs  the  fine  red  liquor,  and 
it  immediately  becomes  black  as  ink.  In  order  to  change 
the  purple  liquor  red,  only  have  a fmall  quantity  of  fpirit 
of  vitriol  in  the  bottom  of  a phial,  and  pour  into  this  the 
violet  water  ; it  immediately  on  this  becomes  of  a florid  red. 

Steep  Brafil  wood  in  common  water,  or  in  white  wine, 
twenty  hours  ; the  liquor  will  then  look  of  the  colour  of 
red  wine  : pour  this  into  a glafs  walhed  with  vinegar,  and  it 
becomes  of  a fine  yellow',  like  fack.  If  this  experiment 
be  m.ade  with  white  wine,  the  wood  and  the  vinegar  make 
fo  little  alteration  in  it,  that  it  may  be  drank  afterwards, 
and  the  whole  procefs  feems  a way  of  turning  red  port 
into  fack.  Into  this  liquor,  when  yellow,  put  a few  drops 
of  a tinfture  of  benjamin  made  in  fpirit  of  wine,  and  it 
immediately  lofes  its  yellow  colour  and  becomes  white.  Beat 
fome  galls  to  fine  pow^der,  and  rub  the  powder  on  a towel  ; 
then  put  into  a bafon  of  water,  in  which  any  perfon  is 
going  to  wafli  their  hands  and  face,  a fmall  piece  of  com- 
mon green  vitriol,  or  copperas  : after  the  perfon  has 

waflied,  let  them  have  this  towel  to  wipe  on,  and  the  hands 
and  face  will  be  as  black  as  if  waflred  with  the  common 
writing-ink  ; the  copperas  in  the  water  and  the  galls  on  the 
towel  making  real  ink  where  they  mix.  This  does  no  lall- 
ing  injury  to  the  flein,  but  vrill  come  off  again  upon  wafhing 
with  foap.  Phil.  Tranf.  N°  238,  p.  88. 

'We  ihall  here  enumerate  and  deferibe  the  principal 
tindlures  that  occur  in  the  materia  medica. 

Tincture  of  Acetate  of  Iron  is  prepared,  according  to 
the  Dub.  Phar.  by  adding  together  two  ounces  of  ace- 
tate of  kali  and  one  ounce  of  fulphate  of  iron  in  a flone- 
ware  mortar,  till  they  unite  in  a foft  mafs,  and  when  dried 
by  a moderate  heat,  triturating  it  with  two  pints  of  rec- 
tified fpirit  of  wine  ; and  then  digefling  it  for  feven  days  in 
a phial,  clofely  corked,  and  frequently  agitated,  and  then 
pouring  the  clear  tinfture  from  the  faeces. 

Tincture  of  Acetate  of  Iron  uo'ith  Alcohol,  is  prepared  by 
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rubbing  together  fulphate  of  iron  and  acetate  of  alkali,  of 
each  an  ounce,  and  proceeding  as  in  the  former  article,  tri- 
turating with  two  pints  of  alcohol  ; and  digefling  for 
twenty-four  hours.  Thefe  timflures  have  a peculiar  odour, 
a reddifh-brown  colour,  and  a warm  flyptic  tafle ; and 
poffefs  the  fame  medical  properties  as  the  other  prepar- 
ations of  iron.  The  dofe  of  either  may  be  from  Tq  x to 
^5j>  given  in  water  or  any  other  fuitable  vehicle. 

Tincture  of  Acetate  of  Zinc  of  the  Dub.  Ph.,  is  ob- 
tained by  rubbing  fulphate  of  zinc  and  acetate  of  kali, 
of  each  an  ounce,  and  adding  one  pint  of  redlified  fpirit 
of  wine,  and  then  macerating  for  a week  with  occafional 
agitation,  and  filtering  through  paper.  This  tinfture  is 
aflringent,  but  requires  to  be  diluted  with  water,  before 
it  is  ufed  either  as  a collyrium  or  an  injedfion.  It  may  be 
beneficially  employed  as  an  internal  remedy  in  dyfpepfia  and 
other  debilities  of  the  flomach. 

Tincture  of  Aloes  of  the  Lond.  Ph.,  is  prepared  by 
macerating  of  extradt  of  fpiked  aloes  powdered,  half  an 
ounce ; of  extradl  of  liquorice,  an  ounce  and  a half ; of 
water,  a pint ; and  of  redlified  fpirit,  four  fluid-ounces,  in 
a fand-bath  until  the  extrafts  are  diflblved,  and  then 
flraining. 

The  tinElure  of  aloes  of  the  Dub.  Ph.  is  obtained  by  di- 
gefling for  feven  days,  half  an  ounce  of  focotorine  aloes 
powdered,  an  ounce  and  a half  of  extraft  of  liquorice  dif- 
folved  in  eight  ounces  of  boiling  water,  and  eight  fluid- 
ounces  of  proof-fpirit,  and  then  flraining. 

The  tinElure  of  focotorine  aloes  .oi  the  Edinb.  Ph.  is  formed 
by  digefling  for  feven  days,  with  a gentle  heat,  in  a clofe 
veflel,  often  fliaken,  half  an  ounce  of  focotorine  aloes  in 
powder,  an  ounce  and  a half  of  extraft  of  hquorice,  four 
ounces  of  alcohol,  and  a pound  of  water ; and  pouring  off 
the  clear  tinfture.  Its  dole  is  from  f^fs  to  fjjfs. 

TinElure,  ethereal,  of  aloes  of  the  Edinb.  Ph.,  is  prepared 
by  digefling  an  ounce  and  a half  of  myrrh  with  a pound 
of  fulphuric  ether  with  alcohol,  for  four  days,  in  a clofcd 
bottle,  and  then  adding  one  ounce  of  Enghfti  faffron  cut, 
and  one  and  a half  of  focotorine  aloes  in  powder  ; digefling 
again  for  four  days,  -and  pouring  ofl'  the  tinfture.  This 
is  a warm  flomachic  purgative,  and  is  given  with  advantage 
in  dyfpeptic  affeftions,  jaundice,  gout,  chlorofis,  and  other 
cafes  in  which  aloetics  are  proper  ; in  dofes  of  f5j  or  f3q  as 
a flomachic,  and  in  larger  dofes  as  a brifle  purge. 

TinElure,  compound,  of  aloes  of  the  Lond.  and  Dub.  Ph.,  is 
prepared  by  macerating  for  fourteen  days  (feven  days  Dub. ), 
of  extraft  of  fpiked  aloes  powdered,  and  faffron,  of  each 
three  ounces,  in  two  pints  of  tinfture  of  myrrh  ; and 
flraining. 

TinElure  of  aloes  and  myn-h  of  the  Edinb.  Ph.,  is  prepared 
by  mixing  a pound  and  a half  of  alcohol  with  half  a pound 
of  water,  and  then  adding  two  ounces  of  myrrh  in  powder  ; 
digefling  for  four  days  ; and,  laflly,  adding  of  focotorine 
aloes  in  powder  an  ounce  and  a half,  and  an  ounce  of  Eng- 
lifli  faffron  cut ; digefling  again  for  three  days,  and  pouring 
off  the  clear  tinfture.  This  tinfture  may  be  adminiflered  in 
the  fame  cafes  and  dofes  as  the  former  ; and  it  is  occafionally 
ufed  as  a local  flimulant  to  foul  ulcers. 

The  tinElure  of  aloes,  formerly  called  tinElurd  facra,  and 
hiera  picra,  was  ordered  to  be  made  by  digefling  five  ounces 
of  the  powder,  called  hiera  picra,  or  a powder  formed  of 
eight  parts  of  aloes  and  two  of  canella  alba,  in  five  pints  of 
mountain  wine  ; or  an  ounce  of  aloes,  with  one  drachm  of 
the  lefler  cardamom  feeds,  and  the  fame  quantity  of  ginger, 
in  two  pounds  of  the  fame  wine.  Lewis. 

Dr.  Buchan  direfts  this  tinfture  to  be  made  by  infufing 
an  ounce  of  focotorine  aloes  in  powder,  and  two  drachms 
of  'Viiginia  fnake-root,  and  as  much  ginger,  in  a pint  of 
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mountain  wine  and  half  a pint  of  brandy,  for  a week,  fre- 
quently fhaking  the  bottle,  and  ftraining  off  the  tindlure. 
This,  he  fays,  is  a fafe  and  ufeful  purge  for  perfons  of  a lan- 
guid and  phlegmatic  habit ; but  it  is  thought  to  have  better 
eltedl  when  taken  in  fmall  dofes  as  a laxative.  The  dofe,  as 
a purge,  is  from  one  to  two  ounces. 

Tincture  of  Ambergris.  See  Ambergris. 

Tincture  of  Ammoniated  Iron.  See  Iron. 

Tincture  of  Angufura  Bark.  See  Angustura. 

Tincture  of  Antimony  ufed  to  be  thus  made  ; Take  fait 
of  tartar,  a pound  ; antimony,  half  a pound ; reftiiied  fpi- 
rit  of  wine,  a quart ; reduce  the  antimony  to  powder,  and 
mix  it  with  the  fait  by  fufion  over  a ftrong  fire.  When  it  is 
cold  powder  it,  and  pour  on  the  fpirit  of  wine  ; digell  them 
together  in  a fand-heat,  and  then  filtre  off  the  clear  tinfture 
for  ufe.  The  fait  of  tartar  yields  a tindture  as  well  as  anti- 
mony. "It  is  a diaphoretic  and  attenuant.  See  Antimony. 

This  tinfture,  on  an  empty  llomach,  is  faid  to  have  fome- 
times  proved  emetic. 

Tinctura  Antiphthifica.  SeeTiNCTURA  Saturnina. 

Tincture,  Aromatic,  may  be  prepared  by  infufing  two 
ounces  of  Jamaica  pepper  in  two  pints  of  brandy,  without 
heat,  for  a few  days,  and  then  ftraining  off  the  tindlure. 
This  will  anfwer  all  the  intentions  of  the  more  coftly  pre- 
parations of  this  kind. 

Tincture  of  Affafcetida.  See  Assafcetida. 

Tinctura  Aurantii,  TinElnre  of  Orange-peel,  is  obtained  in 
the  Lond.  and  Dub.  Ph.,  by  macerating  three  ounces  of 
frefti  orange-peel  in  two  pints  of  proof-fpirit  for  fourteen 
days  (three  days  Dub.),  and  filtering.  This  is  an  ufeful 
adjunft  to  infufions  and  decodfions  in  dyfpepfia,  communi- 
cating to  them  an  agreeable  flavour,  and  not  decompofable 
by  water. 

Tincture*^  Boj-k.  See  Angustura  and  Tincture 
of  Cinchona. 

Tincture  of  Ben%oin,  Compound,  of  the  Lond.  and  Dub. 
Ph.,  is  prepared  by  macerating  for  fourteen  days  (feven 
days  Dub.),  three  ounces  of  benzoin,  two  ounces  of  ftorax 
balfam  ftrained,  one  ounce  of  balfam  of  Tolu,  and  half  an 
ounce  of  fpiked  aloes,  in  two  pints  of  redfifird  fpirit,  and 
filtering. 

The  compound  tinBure  of  benzoin  of  the  Edinb.  Ph.,  or 
’Traumatic  balfam,  is  obtained  by  digefting  for  feven  days, 
three  ounces  of  benzoin  in  powder,  two  ounces  of  balfam  of 
Peru,  half  an  ounce  of  hepatic  aloes  in  powder,  in  two 
pints  of  alcohol,  and  filtering  through  paper.  This  tinc- 
ture is  a ftimulating  expedtorant,  and  fometimes  prefcribed 
in  chronic  catarrh  and  old  atthmatic  cafes  ; but  chiefly  ufed 
as  an  external  application  to  wounds  and  languid  ulcers.  Its 
dofe  is  from  fjfs  to  f^ij,  or  more.  See  Benzoin. 

Tincture  of  Calumha  of  the  Lond.  Ph.,  is  had  by  mace- 
rating for  fourteen  days  of  calumba  (or  Colombo)  root 
fliced,  two  ounces  and  a half,  in  two  pints  of  proof-fpirit, 
and  filtering. 

The  Edinb.  tinBure  of  calumha  is  obtained  by  digefting 
for  feven  days,  tv.'o  ounces  of  calumba  root  in  powder,  in 
two  pounds  of  proof-fpirit,  and  filtering  through  paper. 
This  is  an  ufeful  addition  to  ftomachic  infufions  and  decoc- 
tions. See  CoLUMBO. 

Tincture  of  Camphor,  Compound,  is  ordered  by  the 
Lbnd.  Pli.  to  be  prepared  by  macerating  for  fourteen  days, 
of  camphor  two  fcruples,  of  hard  opium  powdered  and  acid 
of  benzoin,  of  each  one  drachm,  in  two  pints  of  proof- 
fpirit,  and  filtering. 

The  camphorated  tinBure  of  opium,  or  “ paregoric  elixir,” 
■js  obtained  by  digefting  for  ten  days,  of  hard  purified  opium 
7)1  powder,  and  benzoic  acid,  of  each  a drachm,  of  camphor 


two  fcruples,  of  elfential  oil  of  anifeed  a draclim,  in  two 
pints  of  proof-fpirit,  and  filtering.  This  is  an  ufeful 
anodyne  in  clironic  afthma,  hooping-cough,  and  catarrh 
after  the  inflammatory  fymptoms  have  abated,  and  contri- 
butes to  allay  the  frequent  cough.  The  dofe  is  from  f ^ j to 
fgij  occafionally,  ufing  after  it  the  inhaler,  and  fjiij  in  cafes 
where  quiet,  rather  than  fleep,  is  required.  See  Camphor. 

Tincture  of  Capficum  of  the  Lond.  Ph.,  is  obtained  by 
macerating  for  fourteen  days,  an  ounce  of  capficum  berries 
in  two  pints  of  proof-fpirit,  and  filtering.  The  dofe  in  tym- 
panitis, cynanche  maligna,  the  low  ftage  of  typhus,  and  fuch 
cafes,  is  from  fgfs  to  fgj  ; and  a mixture  of  f3vj  with  half 
a pint  of  water  will  anfwer  all  the  purpofes  of  the  capficum 
gargle.  See  Capsicum. 

Tincture  of  Cardamoms  of  the  Lond.  and  Dub.  Ph.,  is 
prepared  by  macerating  for  fourteen  days  (feven  days  Dub.) 
three  ounces  of  cardamom  feeds  huflecd  and  bruifed,  in  two 
pints  of  proof-fpirit,  and  filtering. 

The  tinBure  of  cardamoms,  or  “ tinftura  amomi  repcntis,” 
of  the  Edinb.  Ph.  is  had  by  digefting  for  feven  days,  four 
ounces  of  lefler  cardamom  feeds  bruifed,  in  two  pounds  and 
a half  of  proof-fpirit,  and  filtering  through  paper. 

The  compound  tinBure  of  cardamoms  of  the  Lond.  and 
Dub.  Ph.  is  prepared  by  macerating  for  fourteen  days,  car- 
damom feeds  (hullced  Dub.),  carraway  feeds  and  cochineal, 
of  each,  in  powder,  two  drachms,  cinnamon  bark  bruifed 
half  an  ounce,  ftoned  raifins  four  ounces,  in  two  pints  of 
proof-fpirit,  and  filtering.  Thefe  are  agreeable  additions  to 
ftomachic  infufions. 

Tincture  of  Cafcarilla.  See  Cascarill.v. 

Tincture  of  Caffia.  See  Cassia. 

Tincture  o/"  Cajlorci  the  Lond.  and  Dub.  Ph.,  is  formed 
by  macerating  for  feven  days,  of  caftor  powdered  two 
ounces,  in  two  pints  of  rectified  fpirit  (proof-fpirit  Dub.) 
and  filtering.  The  Edinb.  Ph.  directs  an  ounce  and  a half 
of  Ruffian  caftor  powdered  to  be  macerated  for  feven  days 
in  one  pound  of  alcohol,  and  then  filtered.  The  dofe  is 
from  Igxx  to  f3ij.  See  Castor. 

The  compound  tinBure  of  cafnr  of  the  Edinb.  Ph.  is  ob- 
tained by  digefting  for  feven  days,  one  ounce  of  Ruflian 
caftor  powdered,  half  an  ounce  of  afTafcetida,  in  a pound  of 
ammoniated  alcohol,  and  filtering  through  paper.  This 
is  advantageoufly  given  in  hyfteria,  cramp  of  the  ftomach, 
and  flatulent  colic,  to  the  extent  of  f3ij  for  a dofe. 

Tincture  of  Catechu  o£  the  Lond.  and  Dub.  Ph.,  is  pre- 
pared by  macerating  for  fourteen  (feven  Dub.)  days,  three 
ounces  of  extraft  of  catechu,  and  two  ounces  of  cinnamon 
bark  bruifed,  in  two  pints  of  proof-fpirit,  and  filtering. 

The  tinBure  of  catechu,  formerly  Japonic  tinBure  of  Edinb. 
Ph.,  is  prepared  by  digefting  for  feven  days,  three  ounces 
of  pxtraft  of  catechu  in  powder,  two  ounces  of  cinnamon 
bark  bruifed,  in  two  pounds  and  a half  of  proof-fpirit,  and 
filtering  through  paper.  This  tinfture  is  a folution  of  tan- 
nin, extractive  matter,  and  the  oil  of  cinnamon.  The  dofe, 
in  cafes  where  aftringents  are  required,  is  from  fjj  to  f3iij, 
taken  in  water  or  wane,  or  cretaceous  mixture. 

Tincture  of  Cinchona  of  the  Lond.  Ph.,  is  obtained  by 
macerating  for  fourteen  days,  feven  ounces  of  lance-leaved 
cinchona  br.rk  in  powder,  in  two  pints  of  proof-fpirit,  and 
filtering. 

The  tinBure  of  cinchona  of  the  Edinb.  and  Dub.  Ph.  is  had 
by  digefting  for  feven  days,  four  ounces  of  cinchona  bark 
in  pow'der,  ii)  two  pounds  and  a half  (two  pints  Dub.)  of 
proof-ipirit,  and  ultering  through  paper.  The  dofe  is  from 
f5j  to  l'5iv.  - 

For  the  compound  tinBure  of  cinchona,  fee  Snakb-root. 

This  is  the  fame  as  the  celebrated  tinClure  of  Huxharri, 
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who  gave  it  in  intermittent*  and  low  nervous  fevers,  in  di- 
luted wine  or  other  proper  vehicle,  with  i o or  1 5 drops  of 
elixir  of  vitriol  (aromatic  fulphuric  acid,  Edinb. ) in  dofes  of 
from  f^j  to  f^iij,  or  more  in  intermittents.  See  Cinchona. 

Tincture  of  Cinnamon  of  the  Lond.  and  Dub.  Ph.,  is 
obtained  by  macerating  for  fourteen  days  (feven  days  Dub. ) 
three  ounces  of  cinnamon  bark  bruifed  (three  ounces  and  a 
half  Dub.)  in  two  pints  of  proof-fpirit,  and  filtering.  The 
dofe,  as  a fit  adjundf  to  the  chalk  mixture  and  aftringent  in- 
fufions,  is  from  f5j  to  f5iij. 

The  compound  t 'lndure  of  cinnamon  of  the  Lond.  and  Dub. 
Ph.,  is  prepared  by  macerating  for  fourteen  days  (feven 
days  Dub.)  fix  drachms  of  cinnamon  bark  bruifed,  three 
drachms  of  cardamom  feeds  bruifed,  long-pepper  powdered 
and  ginger,  of  each  two  drachms,  in  two  pints  of  proof- 
fpirit,  and  filtering. 

The  compound  tinBure  of  cinnamon  of  Edinb.  is  formed  by 
digefting  for  feven  days,  cinnamon  bark  bruifed,  leffer  car- 
damom feeds  bruifed,  of  each  one  ounce,  long-pepper  in 
powder  two  drachms,  in  two  pounds  and  a half  of  proof- 
fpirit,  and  filtering  through  paper.  This  is  beneficially 
ufed  in  flatulencies,  atonic  gout,  languors,  and  debility,  in 
dofes  of  f5j  or  f5ij  properly  diluted. 

Tinctura  Croci,  or  TinBure  of  Saffron  of  the  Edinb.  and 
Dub.  Ph.,  is  prepared  by  digefting  for  feven  days,  one 
ounce  of  Englifii  faffron  cut  in  fhreds  in  fifteen  ounces  (a 
pint  Dub.)  of  proof-fpirit,  and  filtering  through  paper.  See 
Crocus  and  Saffron. 

Tincture  of  Fox-glove  (Digitalis)  of  the  Lond.  Ph.,  is 
obtained  by  macerating  of  fox-glove  leaves  dried  (rejefting 
the  large  ones)  and  reduced  to  a coarfe  powder,  two 
ounces,  in  a pint  of  proof-fpirit,  and  filtering.  The  Dub. 
Ph.  directs  two  ounces  of  fox-glove  leaves  (the  larger  ones 
rejedfed)  dried  and  coarfely  powdered,  in  a pint  of  proof- 
fpirit,  and  then  to  filter. 

The  finBitre  of  fox-glove  of  Edinb.  Ph.  is  had  by  digefting 
for  feven  days,  one  ounce  of  fox-glove  leaves  dried,  in  eight 
ounces  of  proof-fpirit,  and  filtering  through  paper.  The 
dofe  of  this  tinfture  fhould  be  HX  at  firft,  and  gradually 
increafed. 

Tincture  of  Galbanmn  of  the  Dub.  Ph.,  is  formed  by 
digefting  for  feven  days,  two  ounces  of  galbanum  cut  into 
fmall  pieces,  in  two  pints  of  proof-fpirit,  and  then  filtering. 
Ufed  as  tinfture  of  affafoetida,  but  lefs  naufeous  and  lefs 
powerful. 

Tincture  of  Galls  (Dub.)  is  prepared  by  macerating  for 
feven  days,  four  ounces  of  galls  in  powder,  in  two  pints 
of  proof-fpirit,  and  then  filtering.  The  dofe,  as  an  aftrin- 
gent, is  from  f5j  to  f5iij* 

Tincture  of  Gentian,  Compound,  (Lond.  and  Dub.)  is 
obtained  by  macerating  for  fourteen  days  (feven  days  Dub.) 
two  ounces  of  gentian  root  cut,  one  ounce  of  orange-peel 
dried,  half  an  ounce  of  cardamom  feeds  bruifed,  in  two 
pints  of  proof-fpirit,  and  filtering. 

The  compound  tinBure  of  gentian,  commonly  called  “ fto- 
machic  tinifure,”  of  Edinb.  Ph.,  is  prepared  by  digefting 
for  feven  days,  two  ounces  of  gentian  root  fliced  and 
bruifed,  one  ounce  of  orange-peel  dried  and  bruifed,  half 
an  ounce  of  canella  alba  bruifed,  half  a drachm  of  cochi- 
neal in  powder,  in  two  pints  and  a half  of  proof-fpirit, 
and  filtering  through  paper.  This  is  an  elegant  ftornachic 
bitter  and  cordial,  but  in  dyfpepfia  the  infufion  is  preferable. 
See  Gentian. 

Tincture  of  Gold.  See  AurUM  Potalile,  and  Chemical 
Hiftory  of  Gold. 

Tincture  of  Guaiac  of  the  Lond.  and  Dub.  Ph.«,  is  pre- 
pared by  macerating  for  fourteen  days  (feven  days  Dub.) 


half  a pound  of  guaiac  powdered  (four  ounces  Dub.),  in 
two  pints  of  proof-fpirit,  and  filtering. 

The  tinBure  of  guaiac  of  the  Edinb.  Ph.,  is  formed  by  di- 
gefting for  feven  days,  one  pound  of  guaiac  powdered,  in 
two  pounds  and  a half  of  alcohol,  and  filtering  through 
paper.  Adminiftered  in  the  form  of  a draught,  it  muft  be 
triturated  with  yolk  of  egg  or  mucilage,  that  it  may  com- 
bine w'ith  water.  The  dofe  is  from  f5j  to  fjiij,  in  any  con- 
venient vehicle. 

The  ammoniated  tinBure  of  guaiacum  of  the  Lond.  and  Dub. 
Ph.,  is  obtained  by  macerating  for  fourteen  days  (feven 
days  Edinb.  and  Dub.),  four  ounces  of  guaiac  in  powder, 
in  two  pints  of  compound  fpirit  of  ammonia,  and  filtering. 
The  dofe  is  from  f5j  to  f5ij,  triturated  with  any  mucous 
or  vifcid  matter.  See  Guaiacum. 

Tincture!^  Black  Hellebore  of  the  Lond.  Ph.,  is  ob- 
tained by  macerating  for  fourteen  days,  four  ounces  of  tlie 
root  of  black  hellebore  fliced,  in  two  pints  of  proof-fpirit, 
and  filtering. 

The  tinBure  of  black  hellebore  of  the  Edinb.  and  Dub,  Ph., 
is  prepared  by  digefting  for  feven  days,  four  ounces  of  black 
hellebore  root  bruifed  (powdered  Dub.),  half  a drachm  (two 
fcruples  Dub. ) of  cochineal  in  powder,  in  two  pounds  and 
a half  (two  pints  Dub.)  of  proof-fpirit,  and  filtering 
through  paper.  This  tinfture  was  regarded  by  Dr.  Mead 
as  a powerful  emmenagogue,  and  is  ftill  ordered  in  uterine 
obftruftions,  and  in  fome  cutaneous  affeftions.  The  dofe 
is  from  Tixxxx  to  f5j,  in  any  appropriate  vehicle.  See 
Hellebore. 

Tincture  of  White  Hellebore.  See  Tinctura  Veratri 
AM. 

Tincture  of  Henbane  of  the  Lond.  Ph,,  is  formed  by 
macerating  for  fourteen  days,  four  ounces  of  the  dried  leaves 
of  henbane  in  two  pints  of  proof-fpirit,  and  filtering.  The 
Dub.  Ph.  diredfs  to  digeft  for  feven  days,  two  ounces  and  a 
quarter  of  dried  leaves  of  black  henbane,  in  coarfe  powder, 
in  a pint  of  proof-fpirit,  and  then  ftraining. 

The  tinBure  of  black  henbane  of  the  Edinb.  Ph.  is  had  by 
digefting  for  feven  days,  one  ounce  of  the  dried  leaves  of 
black  henbane  in  eight  ounces  of  proof-fpirit,  and  filtering 
through  paper.  In  a dofe  of  f5j,  it  feldom  fails  of  pro- 
curing fleep  and  quiet,  and  does  not  affedl  the  head  or  pro- 
duce coftivenefs.  In  cafes  of  diarrhoea,  a few  drops  of  tinc- 
ture of  opium  fhould  be  added  to  counteract  its  tendency 
to  pafs  oft'  by  the  bowels. 

Tincture  of  Hops  of  the  Lond.  Ph.,  is  formed  by  ma- 
cerating for  fourteen  days,  five  ounces  of  hops  in  two  pints 
of  proof-fpirit,  and  ftraining.  This  has  been  recommended 
as  a fubftitute  for  tincture  of  opium  in  gout  and  rheumatifm. 
The  dofe  is  from  f5fs  to  f5ij,  or  more.  See  Hops. 

Tincture  of  Jalap  of  the  Lond.  Ph.,  is  made  by  mace- 
rating for  fourteen  days,  two  ounces  of  jalap  root  powdered, 
in  two  pints  of  proof-fpirit,  and  filtering.  The  Dub.  Ph. 
orders  five  ounces  of  jalap  root  in  coarfe  powder,  to  be 
digefted  for  feven  days  in  two  pints  of  proof-fpirit,  and 
then  filtered. 

The  tinBure  of  jalap  of  the  Edinb.  Ph.  is  formed  by  digeft- 
ing for  feven  days,  three  ounces  of  jalap  root  in  powder,  in 
fifteen  ounces  of  proof-fpirit,  and  then  filtering.  See  Jalap. 

Tincture,  Japonic.  See  Tincture  cj/”  Catechu. 

Tincture  of  Kino  is  obtained  by  macerating  for  four- 
teen days,  three  ounces  of  kino  in  powder,  in  two  pints  of 
proof-fpirit,  and  filtering  through  paper.  In  the  Edinb. 
and  Dub.  Ph.  two  ounces  of  kino  (three  ounces  Dub.)  are 
digefted  for  two  days  in  a pint  and  a half  of  proof-lpirit, 
and  filtered  through  paper.  The  dofe  is  from  f5j  to  f5ij. 

Tincture  of  Lacca.  See  Lac. 

Tinctura 
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Tinctura  Lytts^  or  TinElure  of  Bliflering  Fly.  See 
Lytta:. 

Tinctura  Martis  cum  Spiritu  Salts,  a medicine  thus  pre- 
pared : Take  filings  of  iron,  half  a pound  ; Glauber’s  fpirit 
of  fea-falt,  three  pounds  ; digell  all  together  without  heat, 
as  long  as  the  fpirit  will  work  upon  the  filings  ; then,  after 
the  faeces  have  fubfided,  pour  off  the  clear  liquor,  evaporat- 
ing it  to  one  pound,  and  adding  of  redfified  fpirit  of  wine 
three  pints. 

Some  combine  the  acid  and  inflammable  fpirits  firft,  and 
digeft  chree  ounces  of  iron -filings  in  a quart  of  the  dulcified 
compound.  A few  drops  of  this  tindlure  are  a fufficient 
dofe. 

This  tindfure  is  good  in  all  the  cafes  in  which  the  fal 
martis  is  fo. 

Tincture  of  Martial  Flowers.  See  Iron. 

Tincture  of  Metals,  called  Lily  of  Paracelfus,  may  be 
prepared  by  melting  together  in  a crucible  two  parts  of 
martial  regulus  of  antimony,  one  part  of  fine  tin,  and 
one  part  of  pure  copper.  The  alloy  thus  compounded  is 
to  be  powdered,  when  cold,  and  mixed  with  thrice  its 
weight  of  purified  nitre.  The  mixture  is  to  be  thrown, 
at  different  times,  into  a red-hot  crucible,  where  it  deto- 
nates, and  is  expofed  to  a violent  fire,  till  the  metals  be 
perfcdfly  reduced  to  calces.  The  matter  is  to  be  taken 
from  the  crucible,  while  red-hot,  and  immediately  thrown 
into  a heated  iron  mortar,  where  it  is  quickly  powdered. 
The  powder,  while  hot,  is  to  be  put  into  a matrafs,  and 
upon  it  fome  reftified  fpirit  of  wine  is  to  be  poured  to  a 
height  equal  to  the  breadth  of  four  fingers.  The  digeftion 
is  continued  during  fome  days,  or  till  the  fpirit  of  wine  has 
acquired  a very  deep  yellowifh-red  colour.  The  fpirit  is  to 
be  decanted  and  kept  in  a bottle. 

Tliis  tindfure,  although  no  part  of  the  metals,  reduced 
by  calcination  almolt  to  the  llate  of  pure  earths,  can  be 
diflblved  by  the  fpirit  of  urine,  has  a fpirituous,  fapona- 
ceous,  acrid,  and  alkaline  charadfer,  and  has  been  fuccefs- 
fully  ufed,  when  the  fibres  and  velfels  require  to  be  excited 
and  animated,  as  in  apoplexies,  palfies,  and  dropfies.  It  is 
alfo  capable  of  accelerating  the  motion  of  the  blood,  and 
of  increafing  certain  fecretions  and  excretions,  particularly 
fweat  and  urine.  The  dofe  is  from  fix  or  twelve  drops  to 
forty,  or  even  more,  and  mull  be  adminillered  in  fome 
proper  cordial.  Macquer’s  Didl.  Chem. 

Tincture  of  Muriate  of  Iron.  See  Iron. 

Tincture  of  Mujl  of  the  Dub.  Ph.,  is  obtained  by 
digelling  for  feven  days,  two  drachms  of  mullt  in  powder,  in 
a pint  of  redlified  fpirit,  and  then  llraining. 

Tindlure  of  muflt  is  direfted,  in  the  Edinb.  Ph.  of  1783, 
to  be  made  by  difl'olving  two  drachms  of  muflc,  in  a pound 
of  reftified  fpirit. 

Tincture  of  Myrrh  of  the  Lond.  Ph.,  is  prepared  by 
macerating  for  fourteen  days,  three  ounces  of  myrrh  bi'uifed, 
in  twenty-two  fluid-ounces  of  redtified  fpirit,  and  a pint  and 
a half  of  water,  and  filtering.  The  Edinb.  Ph.  diredls  three 
ounces  of  myrrh  in  powder  to  be  digeiled  for  feven  days,  in 
twenty  ounces  of  alcohol  and  ten  ounces  of  water,  and 
filtered  through  paper.  The  Dub.  Ph.  orders  three  ounces 
of  myiTh  bruifcd  to  be  digefled  for  feven  days,  in  a pint  and 
a half  of  proof-fpirit  and  half  a pint  of  reftified  fpirit,  and 
then  flrained.  This  tindlure  is  tonic  and  deobllruent ; it  is 
ufed  now  generally  in  gargles,  combined  with  infufions  of 
rofes  and  acids  ; or  applied  to  foul  ulcers  and  exfoliating 
bones,  or  diluted  with  water,  as  a wafh  for  the  mouth  when 
the  gums  are  fpongy.  The  dofe  is  from  f5fs  to  f5j. 

Tincture  of  Opium  of  the  Lond.  Ph.,  is  formed  by 
macerating  for  fourteen  days,  two  ounces  and  a half  of 


hard  opium  powdered,  in  two  pints  of  proof-fpirit,  and 
llraining. 

The  tlnBure  of  opium  of  Edinb.  Ph.  or  Thelalc  tlndure,  or 
liquid  laudanum,  is  obtained  by  macerating  for  feven  days, 
two  ounces  of  opium  in  two  pounds  of  proof-fpirit,  and 
filtering  through  paper. 

TlnBure  of  opium,  or  Thebaic  tlndure  of  Dub.  Ph.  is  pre- 
pared by  digelling  for  feven  days,  ten  drachms  of  purified 
hard  opium  in  coarfe  powder,  in  a pint  of  proof-fpirit, 
then  llraining.  The  ufual  dofe  is  from  I)\x  to  iqlx.  In 
colica  pidlonum,  f5j,  given  before  purges,  facilitates  their 
adlion,  and  renders  the  relief  more  fpeedy  ; and  in  tetanus, 
f§vfs  have  been  advantageoully  given  in  divided  dofes,  in 
twenty -fix  hours.  The  tindlure  externally  applied  allays 
local  pain,  and  alfills  in  relaxing  the  fpafm  in  lock-jaw  and 
fimilar  affedlions. 

The  ammonlated  tlndure  of  opium  of  the  Edinb.  Ph.  is 
formed  by  digelling  for  feven  days,  in  a dofe  phial,  three 
drachms  of  benzoic  acid,  and  the  fame  quantity  of  Englifh 
faffron,  cut  in  Ihreds,  two  drachms  of  opium,  lialf  a drachm 
of  volatile  oil  of  anifeed,  in  fixteen  ounces  of  ammoniated 
alcohol,  and  filtering  through  paper.  This  tindlure  is  ufed 
in  hooping-coughs  and  fpafmodic  allhma.  Each  f5j  con- 
tains gr.  j of  opium.  See  Opium. 

Tincture  of  Qiiajfia  of  the  Dub.  Ph.,  is  obtained  by  di- 
gelling for  feven  days,  an  ounce  of  chips  of  quaflia  wood  in 
two  pints  of  proof-fpirit. 

Tincture  of  Rhubarb.  See  Rhubarb. 

Tincture  of  Saffron.  See  Tinctura  Crocl. 

Tincture  of  Sena.  See  Sena. 

Tincture  of  Salt  of  Tartar,  is  made  by  pouring  fome 
redlified  fpirits  of  wine,  to  a height  equal  to  the  breadth  of 
three  or  four  fingers,  into  a heated  matrafs,  that  contains 
fome  hot  fait  of  tartar,  which  has  been  previoufly  fufed  in 
a crucible  and  powdered.  The  matrafs  is  to  be  clofed, 
and  the  digellion  continued  for  feveral  days  with  a gentle 
heat,  or  till  the  fpirit  of  wine  has  acquired  a fine  reddilh- 
yellow  colour. 

This  is  elfentially  the  fame  as  tindlure  of  metals,  their 
medicinal  qualities  being  the  fame. 

Tinctura  Saturnlna,  the  lead  tindlure,  a name  given  in 
the  late  London  Difpenfatory  to  the  tindlure  before  called 
tlndura  antlphthlfica,  becaufe  it  was  ufed  to  check  the  im- 
moderate fweats  in  hedlic  complaints. 

It  is  made  of  fugar  of  lead  and  green  vitriol,  of  each 
two  ounces,  and  of  redlified  fpirit  a quart.  The  falts  are 
feparately  to  be  reduced  to  powder,  and  then  put  into  the 
fpirit,  then  the  whole  is  to  Hand  fome  days  without  heat  to 
extradl  the  tindlure,  and  afterwards  filtered  through  paper. 

Many  perfons  have  found  great  perplexity  in  making  this 
tindlure,  it  having  at  firll  begun  to  Ihew  a good  colour, 
but  afterwards  loll  it : this  accident  is  owing  to  the  heat 
ufually  employed  in  making  the  tindlure. 

This  tindlure  is  a powerful  llyptic,  and  is  often  ufed 
witli  good  fuccefs  in  hedlic  fevers,  fpitting  of  blood,  heat 
of  the  kidnies,  fimple  gonorrhoeas,  fluor  albus,  and  tabes 
dorfalis. 

It  was  firll  recommended  by  Etmuller  ; who,  from  its 
effedl,  gave  it  the  name  of  tlndura  antlphthlfica,  which  our 
College  of  Phyficians  changed  to  that  of  tlndura  fiturnlna. 
The  Edinb.  Ph.  diredled  it  to  be  made  of  three  ounces  of 
the  fugar  and  two  of  the  vitriol,  to  a quart  of  fpirit,  and 
in  the  bell  of  the  foreign  ones.  Mr.  Boyle  recommends  it, 
and  our  moll  eminent  phyficians  formerly  ufed  it,  notwith- 
llanding  that  fome  authors  conlider  it  as  a dangerous  medi- 
cine, on  account  of  its  principal  ingredient,  the  faccharum 
faturnl,  which  fome  call  a flow  poifon.  Whether  it  be  fo 
t or 
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or  not  when  given  in  fubllance,  it  is  certain  tliat  there  is  a 
great  difference  between  a corrolive  fait  fo  given,  and  a 
tintlure  made  of  the  fame,  in  fpirit  of  wine,  and  given  in 
fmall  dofes,  as  Dr.  Mead  obferves  ; who  adds,  that  in  flow 
heftic  fevers  attended  with  a loofenefs,  profufe  fweats,  and 
a colliquation  of  the  humours,  he  reckons  two  or  three 
drachms,  given  at  different  times,  in  cooling  liquors,  every 
twenty-four  liours,  to  be  a convenient  dofe.  But  the  ufual 
dofe  was  from  fifteen  to  thirty  drops  in  Briflol  water,  or 
feme  temperate  or  cool  julep. 

Concerning  the  danger  of  faturnine  preparations,  when 
applied  to  the  purpofes  of  internal  medicine,  fee  fir  George 
Baker’s  Farther  Obfervations  on  the  Poifon  of  Lead,  in 
Med.  Tranf.  vol.  ii.  p.  446,  8cc.  Gee  alfo  Colica  Dam- 
moniorum.  Lead,  Saccharum  Saturn'i,  and  Vinegar  of 
Lead. 

Tincture  of  Snake-root.  See  Snake-root. 

Tincture/^  Soot.  See  Soot. 

Tincture  of  Squills.  See  Squills. 

Tincture  of  Spanifls  Flies,  or  TinBura  Cantharidcs.  See 
Tinctura  Lyttce. 

Tinctura  Styptica,  a form  of  medicine  made  with  very 
little  trouble  and  apparatus,  and  ferving  to  fupply  the 
place  of  that  elaborate  preparation  the  tinfture  of  Helve- 
tius  : it  is  preferibed  in  the  late'  Lond.  Ph.,  and  is  to  be 
made  by  mixing  a drachm  of  calcined  green  vitriol  with  a 
quai't  of  French  brandy  tindlured  by  . the  caflc  : this  is  to 
be  flrook  together,  that  the  brandy  may  turn  black,  and  then 
llrained  off  for  ufe. 

Tincture  of  Sulphur.  See  Sulphur. 

T mcTUH AThebaica.  See  Tincture^  Opium. 

Tincture  of  the  Balfam  of  Tolu  the  Edinb.  Ph.,  is 
made  by  digeffing  an  ounce  and  a half  of  the  balfam  in  a 
pound  of  alcohol  in  a gentle  heat,  till  the  balfam  is  diffolved, 
and  filtering  through  paper. 

This  tindfure  pofteftes  all  the  virtues  of  the  balfam  ; and 
in  coughs,  and  other  complaints  of  the  breaft,  a tea-fpoonful 
or  two  of  it  may  be  taken  in  a bit  of  loaf-fugar. 

But  it  is  chiefly  ufed  for  making  the  fyrup.  An  ounce 
of  the  tinfture,  properly  mixed  with  two  pounds  of  Ample 
fyrup,  will  make  what  is  commonly  called  the  halfamic  fyrup. 
See  Syrup. 

Tincture  of  Valerian  of  the  Lond.  and  Dub.  Ph.,  is 
prepared  by  macerating  for  fourteen  days  (feven  days  Dub. ) 
four  ounces  of  valerian  root  in  powder,  in  two  pints  of 
proof-fpirit. 

The  ammoniated  tinBure  of  "valerian  of  the  Lond.  Ph. 
is  obtained  by  macerating  for  fourteen  days,  four  ounces  of 
valerian  root  in  two  pints  of  aromatic  fpirit  of  ammonia, 
and  filtering.  The  Dub.  Ph.  direfts  two  ounces  of  valerian 
root  in  powder  to  be  digefted  for  feven  days  in  a pint  of 
fpirit  of  ammonia.  It  is  beneficially  em.ployed  in  hyfteria 
and  other  nervous  affeftions,  in  dofes  of  f 51,  or  f5ij>  given 
in  milk,  or  fome  other  bland  fluid. 

Tinctura  Veratri  Albi,  TinBure  of  White  Hellebore,  of 
the  Edinb.  Ph.,  is  made  by  digefting  for  feven  days,  eight 
ounces  of  white  hellebore -root  bruifed,  in  a pound  and  a half 
of  proof-fpirit,  and  filtering  through  paper.  This  tinfture  is 
employed  to  excite  vomiting  in  maniacal  and  apopleftic  cafes, 
and  as  an  alterative  in  cutaneous  eruptions.  It  is  given  in 
dofes  of  ilXv  to  iflx  ; but  its  effefts  are  fometimes  very  vio- 
lent. Thomfon’s  Difpenfatory. 

Tinctura  Zingiberis,  or  TinBure  of  Ginger,  oi  the  Lond. 
aind  Dub.  Ph.,  is  formed  by  macerating  for  fourteen  days 
(feven  days  Dub.)  two  ounces  of  ginger-root  fliced,  in 
two  pints  of  proof-fpirit,  and  filtering.  This  is  ufeful  as 
a ftimulant  and  carminative,  in  atonic  gout  when  it  attacks 


the  ilomach,  in  flatulent  colic,  and  as  a correftor  of  griping 
purgatives. 

Tincture  is  alfo  applied  by  the  Heralds  to  the  colours 
ufed  in  efcutcheons,  or  coats  of  arms  ; under  which,  with 
them,  are  likewife  included  the  two  metals,  or  and  argent, 
becaufe  often  reprefented  by  yellow  and  white.  See 
Colour. 

Tincture  comprehends  rolours  and  furs. 

The  w’riters  on  heraldry"  have  had  great  difputes,  which 
of  thefe  colours  or  tinftures  are  the  moft  honourable.  All 
agree  in  giving  the  pre-eminence  to  the  metals  gold  and  fil- 
ver,  that  is,  to  the  yellow  and  white  colours  : as  to  the 
others,  fome  elleem  them  more  noble  as  they  approach  more 
to  light,  that  is,  to  whitenefs.  Upton,  on  this  account, 
ranges  them  thus  : azure  or  blue,  gules  or  red,  purpure  or 
purple,  vert  or  green,  fable  or  black  : others  wholly  diffent 
from  this,  and  prefer  thofe  colours  moft  w'hich  can  be  feen 
at  the  greateft  diftance  ; with  thefe,  fable  or  black  is  the 
moft  honourable  or  firft  colour  ; and  they  allege  the  imperial 
black  eagle,  placed  in  a white  field,  as  an  inftance  of  this. 
Leigh  prefers  the  red  to  the  blue,  as  the  red  has  fome  alliance 
to  gold,  and  the  blue  to  filver  ; the  fable  is  generally  pre- 
ferred to  green  and  purple,  by  thofe  w’ho  give  the  red  and 
blue  the  firft  places  : it  is  in  this  efteem  on  account  of  its 
ftrong  appearance  ; and  green  is  preferred  to  purple,  be- 
caufe the  latter  is  but  of  very  late  ufe  in  heraldry,  and  is 
called  a new  colour. 

All  the  precedence  given  to  tinftures  muft  however  be 
confidered  wuth  this  fpecial  provifo,  that  there  is  no  particu- 
lar i-eafon  lor  bearing  them  otherw'ife  in  the  arms  of  king- 
doms and  families.  In  all  coats  of  arms  there  fhould  be 
two  colours  or  tinftures  ; and  it  is  the  general  rule  that  the 
field  fliould  be  of  a nobler  colour  than  the  figures  placed 
upon  it : thus  in  the  arms  of  Scotland  the  field  is  yellow, 
and  the  lion  placed  upon  it  red  ; and  if  the  field  confifts  of 
tw'O  ditferent  colours  parted  by  fefs  or  by  pale,  then  the  no- 
bleft  colour  muft  always  be  in  the  bell  place,  as  on  the 
upper  part,  or  on  the  right  hand  of  the  flield  ; but  all  thefe 
rules  are  to  be  underftood  with  this  limitation,  that  there  are 
no  other  fpecial  reafons  in  the  family  for  the  contrary.  Nef- 
bit’s  Heraldry  , p.  19. 

The  tw'o  metals,  nr  and  argent,  and  the  four  colours, 
black,  red,  blue,  and  green,  (fee  Colour,)  are  the  feveral 
tinftures,  fays  Edmondfon,  of  which  the  fields  and  all 
charges  of  arms  ought  in  ftriftnefs  to  be  made ; excepting, 
however,  fuch  charges  as  are  to  be  borne  in  their  owm  pro- 
per or  natural  colour  ; which  beaidngs,  not  having  in  bla- 
zon any  particular  technical  or  fixed  terms,  are  all  com- 
prehended under  the  word  proper.  As  to  the  tinftures  purpure, 
tawny,  and  fanguine,  thefe,  being  mixtures,  are  now  fcldom, 
if  ever,  ufed,  either  for  fields  or  charges,  though  they  are 
ranked  among  thofe,  vvhich,  as  fome  whimfical  heralds  fay, 
have  myftical  fignifications,  and  reprefent  the  moral,  politi- 
cal, and  military  virtues  of  thofe  who  originally  bore  their 
arms  fo  coloured  or  tinftured.  Some  Heralds,  fays  the 
above-named  writer,  have  blazoned  the  armorial  colours  in  dif- 
ferent terms,  according  to  the  rank  and  dignity  of  the  perfon 
whofe  arms  they  are  deferibing.  Accofdingly,  the  arms  of 
gentlemen,  efquires,  knights,  and  baronets,  are  to  be  bla- 
zoned by  tinftures  ; thofe  of  nobles  by  precious  ftones  ; and 
thofe  of  fovereign  princes,  kings,  and  emperors,  by  planets  : 
but  this  mode  of  blazoning  would,  he  thinks,  introduce  into 
the  fcience  of  heraldry  great  abfurdity  and  confufion,  and 
render  blazons  in  fome  cafes  very  ridiculous. 

TINCULEN,  or  Tinzulen,  in  Geography,  a town  of 
Africa,  in  the  country  of  Darah  ; 120  miles  S.W.  of  Ta- 
filet, 

TINDAL, 
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TINDAL,  Matthew,  LL.D.  in  Biography,  a re- 
puted deitt,  was  the  fon  of  a clergyman,  and  born  at  Beer- 
Ferres,  in  Devonfhire,  about  the  year  1657.  From  Lin- 
coln college,  Oxford,  into  which  he  was  admitted  in  1672, 
he  was  removed  to  Exeter  college  ; and  having  graduated 
B.A.,  he  was  elefted  fellow  of  All-Souls  coUege,  and  became 
LL.D.  in  1685.  About  this  time,  the  reign  of  James  II., 
he  was  befet  by  fome  of  the  popifh  emilfaries,  who  were  then 
adfive  and  induftrious  in  making  profelytes,  and  converted  to 
popery  ; but,  upon  farther  examination,  he  returned  to  the 
church  of  England  in  1687.  To  the  revolution  he  was  ar- 
dently attached ; and  having  been  admitted  an  advocate,  he 
often  fat  as  judge  in  the  court  of  delegates,  and  had  a pen- 
fion  from  the  crown  of  200/.  per  annum.  Tindal  was  both  a 
political  and  theological  writer,  and  under  the  latter  defcrip- 
tion  he  publiihed  “ A Letter  to  the  Clergy  of  both  Univer- 
fities,”  on  the  fubjeftof  the  Trinity  and  the  Athanafian  creed, 
with  a view  to  fome  alterations  in  the  Liturgy,  which  were 
fubjedls  of  difcuflion.  But  the  treatife  that  attrafted  prin- 
cipal notice  appeared  in  1706,  and  was  entitled  “ The  Rights 
of  the  Chriftian  Church  afferted  againft  the  Romifh  and  all 
other  Priefts  who  claim  an  independent  Power  over  it  ; with 
a Preface,  concerning  the  Government  of  the  Church  of 
England,  as  by  Law  eftablifhed.”  This  publication  roufed 
the  animadverfions  of  the  high-church  clergy,  and  the  venders 
of  it  were  legally  indifted.  The  favourable  notice  taken  of 
this  work  by  I.e  Clerc,  in  his  “ Bibliotheque  Choifee,”  gave 
great  olfence  to  the  lower  houfe  of  convocation  ; and  this 
learned  body  circulated  a declaration,  implicating  the  foreign 
critic,  and  others  of  fimilar  fentiments,  which  Le  Clerc  him- 
felf,  and  many  other  perfons,  thought  to  be  unjuft  and  illibe- 
ral. Tindal  alfo  publilhed  a defence  of  his  work,  the  fecond 
edition  of  which,  in  two  parts,  was  ordered  by  a vote  of  the 
houfe  of  commons,  to  be  burnt  in  the  fame  fire  with  Sache- 
verePs  fermons,  in  the  year  1710.  Some  time  after,  the 
lower  houfe  of  convocation,  Atterbury  being  prolocutor,  on 
a reprefentation  of  the  ftate  of  religion  in  the  kingdom,  ani- 
madverted on  the  dangerous  confequences  of  the  doftrine  of 
neceffity.  To  which  Tindal  replied,  by  afferting  the  truth 
and  ufefulnefs  of  that  dodfrine.  Of  the  fubjedts  and  tendency 
of  his  political  writings,  it  is  nowneedlefs  to  give  any  account. 
It  will  be  fufficient  to  obferve  that  he  was  an  advocate  for 
the  Hanoverian  fucceffion,  and  for  the  Whig  miniltry  of  that 
period.  Hitherto  Tindal  had  made  no  diredf  attack  againft 
religion  ; but  in  1730  he  no  longer  difguifed  his  fentiments, 
which  were  announced  to  the  public  in  a treatife  entitled 
“ Chriftianity  as  old  as  the  Creation,  or  the  Gofpel  a Re- 
publication of  the  Religion  of  Nature.”  He  difclaims, 
indeed,  in  words,  oppofition  to  the  divine  authority  of  the 
Chriftian  religiou,  and  denominates  himfelf  and  his  friends 
“ Chriftian  Deifts  but  in  reality  it  was  his  evident  and 
avowed  purpofe  to  fhew,  that  there  neither  has  been,  nor  can 
be,  any  external  revelation  diftinft  from  what  he  terms  “ the 
internal  revelation  of  the  law  of  nature  in  the  hearts  of  all 
mankind.”  Tindal  was  attacked  by  Dr.  Waterland,  who 
treated  him  with  a degree  of  contempt  which  called  forth  the 
animadverfions  of  Dr.  Middleton.  The  author,  though  de- 
clining in  health,  wrote  in  his  own  defence,  but  concretions 
of  the  gall-bladder,  with  which  he  had  been  long  afflidled, 
terminated  his  life  in  the  year  1733.  His  remains  were  in- 
terred in  Clerkenwell  church,  agreeably  to  his  own  defire, 
near  thofe  of  Dr.  Burnet,  bifhop  of  Salifbury.  A fecond 
volume  of  his  “ Chriftianity  as  old  as  the  Creation”  was  left 
in  MS. ; but  the  publication  of  it  was  prevented  by  Dr.  Gib- 
fon,  bifhop  of  London.  His  firft  work  had  given  occafion 
to  fo  many  unanfwerable  defences  of  Chriftianity,  that  the 
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learned  bifhop  was  unneceffarily  alarmed,  when  he  prevented 
further  difcuflion  of  this  interefting  fubjecft. 

Tixdal,  Nicholas,  the  nephew  of  the  former,  was 
educated  at  Exeter  college,  Oxford,  and  had  different  pre- 
ferments in  the  church.  He  died  in  1774,  at  a very  advanced 
age,  at  Greenwich  Hofpital,  of  which  he  was  chaplain. 
Among  his  literary  undertakings,  the  moil  confiderable  was 
a tranflation  of  Rapin’s  Hiftory  of  England,  with  a conti- 
nuation. Biog.  Brit. 

TINDALE.  See  Tyndale. 

TINDEL,  in  Geography,  a town  of  Africa,  in  the 
country  of  Zenhaga,  on  the  fea-coaft  ; 18  miles  S.S.E.  of 
Cape  Mirik. 

TINDERCOTTA,  a town  of  Hindooftan,  in  the 
Carnatic  ; 15  miles  E.  of  Tiagar. 

TINDERO,  a town  of  Sweden,  in  the  province  of  Me- 
delpadia  ; 12  miles  N.E.  of  Sundfwall. 

TINE,  in  Agriculture,  a term  applied  to  a tooth  or  fpike, 
which  is  fet  or  placed  in  any  kind  of  tool  or  implement,  but 
efpecially  thofe  of  the  harrow,  drag,  and  other  fimilar  kinds. 
Tines  for  this  ufe  fhould,  for  the  moil  part,  be  a little  curved 
or  racked  forward  towards  the  points,  as  laying  hold  of  the 
ground  better,  and  in  a more  pcrfedl  manner.  Sometimes 
tines  are  neceflary  to  be  Heeled  a little  in  the  points  and  front 
edges,  in  order  to  prevent  the  wear  of  them,  and  render 
them  more  effedlive  in  tearing,  cutting  up,  and  dividing  the 
land. 

Tine,  or  Tyne,  in  Geography,  a river  of  England,  which 
rifeS  in  two  ftreams,  one  called  the  North  Tyne,  which  rifes 
on  the  borders  of  Scotland,  in  the  north-weft  part  of  tli6 
county  of  Northumberland  ; the  other,  which  is  called  the 
South  Tyne,  rifes  about  feven  miles  S.  from  Aldftone,  in 
Cumberland  : both  thefe  ftreams  unite  near  Hexham,  from 
whence  the  united  ftream  prodeeds  to  Newcaftle,  and  from 
thence  to  the  German  fea,  at  Tinemouth. 

TINEA,  a river  of  France,  which  rifes  in  the  Alps,  and 
runs  into  the  Var,  about  12  miles  N.  of  Nice. 

Tinea,  in  Medicine.  See  Porrigo. 

Tinea,  \n  Natural  Hiftory.  See  Moth,  &c. 

TINEH,  in  Geography,  a town  of  Egypt,  fituated  be- 
tween the  fouth  extremity  of  lake  Menzaleh  and  the  Mediterra- 
nean, near  the  ancient  Pelufiura,  and  on  a canal  formerly  called 
the  Pelujian  or  Bubajlic  mouth  of  the  Nile  ; through  which 
Alexander  pafled  with  his  fleet  from  Gaza  : this  canal  is  now 
choaked  up  with  mud  ; 80  miles  N.N.E.  of  Cairo.  N.  lat. 
30°  48'.  E.  long.  38°  45'. — Alfo,  a town  of  Africa,  in 
Tripoli,  on  a river  which  runs  into  the  gulf  of  Sidra.  N. 
lat.  30°  5'.  E.  long.  19°  12'. 

TINEHALY,  a poll-town  of  the  county  of  Wicklow, 
Ireland  ; 41  miles  S.  by  W.  from  Dublin. 

TINEMAN,  in  our  Old  Writers,  a petty  officer  in  the 
foreft,  who  had  the  nodlurnal  care  of  vert  and  venifon,  and 
other  employments  in  the  foreft. 

TINEMAR,  in  Geography,  a town  of  Ceylon  ; 10  miles 
S.W.  of  Trinkamaly. 

TINEMOUTH.  See  Tynemooth. 

TINET,  Tinettum,  in  our  Old  Writers,  is  ufed  for 
brulh-wood  and  thorns  to  make  and  repair  hedges.  In 
Herefordlhire,  to  tine  a gap  in  a hedge,  is  to  fill  it  up  with 
thorns,  that  cattle  may  not  pafs  through  it. 

TINETO,  in  Geography,  a fmall  ifland  near  the  coaft 
of  Genoa,  at  the  entrance  of  the  gulf  of  Spezza.  See 
Tinq. 

TINEVELLY,  or  Palamcotta,  a city  of  Hindoo- 
ftan, and  capital  of  a province  of  the  fame  name,  in  the  Car? 
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natic  j 74  miles  S.S.W.  of  Madura.  N.  lat.  8°  42'.  E. 
long.  77°  46'. 

Tinevelly,  a province  of  Hindooftan,  bounded  on  the 
N.  by  Madura,  on  the  E.  and  S.  by  the  gulf  of  Manara, 
and  on  the  W.  by  Travancore,  from  which  it  is  feparated 
by  the  Ghauts.  The  coaft  of  this  date  is  called  the  Filhing 
Coaft,  and  has  long  been  celebrated  for  its  pearls.  It  was 
formerly  in  poffeffion  of  the  Portuguefe.  The  fiiheries  are 
carried  on  by  the  natives,  but  the  Dutch  claim  the  fove- 
reignty,  and  fend  two  or  three  frigates  to  proteft  the  boats, 
which  fometimes  amount  to  hundreds.  The  revenues  of  the 
country  belong  to  the  nabob  of  Arcot. 

TINEWALD,  the  parliament  or  annual  convention  of 
the  people  of  the  Hie  of  Man,  of  which  this  account  is 
given  : the  governor  and  officers  of  that  ifland  do  ufually 
fummon  the  twenty-four  keys,  being  the  chief  commons 
of  it,  once  every  year,  viz.  upon  Midfummer-day,  at  St. 
John’s  chapel,  to  the  court  kept  there,  called  the  tinewald- 
court ; where,  upon  a hill  near  the  faid  chapel,  the  inhabit- 
ants of  the  ifland  Hand  round  about  the  plain  adjoining  ; and 
here  the  laws  and  ordinances,  agreed  upon  in  the  chapel  of  St. 
John,  are  publifhed  and  declared  unto  them.  At  this  fo- 
lemnity  the  lord  of  the  ifland  fits  in  a chair  of  Hate,  with  a 
royal  canopy  over  his  head,  and  a fword  held  before  him,  at- 
tended by  the  feveral  degrees  of  the  people,  who  lit  on  each 
fide  of  him,  &c. 

TING,  in  Geography,  a city  of  China,  of  the  fecond 
rank,  in  Pe-tche-li,  near  the  river  Tam  ; 107  miles  S.S.W. 
of  Peking.  N.  lat.  38°  32'.  E.long.  114°  39'. 

TINGAM,  a town  of  Hindooftan,  in  the  circarof  Au- 
rungabad  ; 20  miles  E.S.E.  of  AarUngabad. 

TINGAMOLLY,  a town  of  Hindooftan,  in  the  cirear 
of  Ruttunpour ; 6 miles  W.  of  Kyragur. 

TINGANO,  a river  of  Malacca,  which  runs  into  the 
Chinefe  fea,  N.  lat.  5°  27'.  E.  long.  103°  9'. 

TINGAU,  or  Tinch,  a town  of  Bavaria,  late  belonging 
to  the  abbey  of  Kempten  ; 7 miles  N.E.  of  Kempten. 

TING-CHAN,  a town  of  the  kingdom  of  Corea  ; 30 
miles  S.E.  of  Haimen, 

TINGENTERA,  Algeciraz,  in  Ancient  Geography, 
a town  of  Spain,  in  Boetica,  towards  the  S.W.  It  appears 
to  have  been  the  fame  town  with  that  called  by  Antonine 
“ Portus  Albus,”  and  “ Julia  Tradudfa.”  It  was  the  na- 
tive place  of  Pomponius  Mela. 

TING-FAN,  in  Geography,  a city  of  China,  of  the  fe- 
cond rank,  in  Koei-tcheou  ; 992  miles  S.S.W.  of  Peking. 
N.  lat.  26°  5'.  E.  long.  106°  4'. 

TING-HAI,  a city  and  walled  town  of  Chufan,  on  the 
coaft  of  China,  fituated  within  a mile  from  the  large  open  vil- 
lage or  fuburb,  built  along  the  Ihore.  The  way  from  the  one 
to  the  other  lies  over  a plain,  interfered  with  rivulets  and  ca- 
nals in  various  direftions,  and  cultivated  like  a garden.  The 
city  walls  are  thirty  feet  high  ; and  along  thefe,  at  the  dif- 
tanee  of  every  hundred  yards,  are  fquare  ftone  towers.  In 
the  parapets  are  embrafures,  and  the  holes  in  the  merlons  for 
archery,  without  cannon.  The  gate  is  double,  and  within 
it  a guard-houfe,  where  military  men  were  ftationed,  and  the 
bows  and  arrows,  pikes  and  matchlocks,  were  arranged  in  an 
orderly  manner.  Of  the  towns  of  Europe,  Ting-hai  moft 
refembled  Venice,  on  a fmaller  fcale.  The  bridges  are  fteep, 
and  afeended  by  fteps,  like  the  Rialto  ; the  ftreets  are  like 
alleys,  or  narrow  paffages,  and  paved  with  fquare  flat  ftones. 
The  houfes  are  low,  and  moftly  of  one  ftory.  Attention  to 
ornament  was  chiefly  beftowed  on  the  roofs  of  the  houfes  ; 
on  the  ridges  of  which  were  uncouth  figures  of  animals,  and 
other  decorations  in  ftone  and  in  iron.  The  town  was  full  of 
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fliops,  containiug,  chiefly,  articles  of  clothing,  food,  and 
furniture,  difplayed  to  full  advantage.  Ej|en  coffins  were 
exhibited  to  view  in  a variety  of  colours.  The  fmaller  quad- 
rupeds, including  dogs,  intended  for  food,  as  well  as  poul- 
try, were  expofed  alive  for  fale,  as  were  fifti  in  tubs  of  water, 
and  eels  in  fand.  The  number  of  places  where  tin-leaf,  and 
fticks  of  odoriferous  wood  were  fold,  for  burning  in  their 
temples,  indicated  no  flight  degree  of  fuperftitious  difpofi- 
tion  in  the  people.  Loofe  garments  and  trowfers  were  worn 
by  both  fexes  ; but  the  men  had  hats  of  ftraw,  or  cane, 
which  covered  the  head,  the  hair,  except  one  long  lock,  being 
cut  Ihort  or  ftiaved  ; while  the  women  had  theirs  entire,  and 
plaited  and  coiled,  in  a becoming  manner,  into  a knot  upon 
the  crown  of  the  head.  Adlivity  and  labour  univerfally  pre- 
vailed. None  aflted  alms,  and  none  fliunned  labour.  Staun- 
ton’s Embafly  to  China,  vol.  i. 

TINGI,  a clufter  of  fmall  iflands  in  the  Chinefe  fea,  near 
the  eaft  coaft  of  Malacca.  N.  lat.  2°  23'.  E.  long. 
1 04°  2 1 '. 

TINGI  A,  a town  of  Peru,  in  the  audience  of  Lima  ; 
15  miles  S.E.  of  Iqa. 

TINGIS,  Tangier,  a town  of  Africa,  fituated  upon 
a ftrait  between  the  promontory,  the  coafts,  and  the  mouth 
of  the  river  Valon,  according  to  Ptolemy,  who  furnamed 
it  Caefarea.  Mela  fays  that  it  was  a very  ancient  city, 
founded  by  the  giant  Antteus.  It  gave  name  to  Mauritania 
Tingilana,  of  which  it  was  the  capital.  Pliny  fays  that  it 
took  the  name  of  Julia  Tradudla,  when  the  emperor 
Claudius  fent  thither  a colony.  Plutarch,  in  Sertorio,  calls 
it  Tingena,  and  fays  that  a fon  of  Tinga  by  Hercules,  called 
Sophax,  founded  it,  and  gave  it  the  name  after  that  of  his 
mother. 

TIN-GLASS,  a name  frequently  given  to  the  femi-metal 
bifmuth. 

TING-NGAN,  in  Geography,  a town  of  China,  of  the 
third  rank,  in  Quang-tong,  on  the  river  of  Limou  ; 17 
miles  S.  of  Kiong-tcheou,  in  the  ifland  of  Hai-nan. 

TINGO,  or  Tenna,  a river  of  Italy,  which  runs  into 
the  Adriatic,  3 miles  N.  of  Fermo. 

TINGORAN,  a fmall  ifland  in  the  Chinefe  fea,  near  the 
coaft  of  Malacca.  N.  lat.  4°  8'.  E.  long.  103®  33'. 

TINGO RCALLY,  a town  of  Hindooftan,  in  Bengal ; 
40  miles  W.S.W.  of  Calcutta.  N.  lat.  22°  9'.  E.  long. 
87°  53'. 

TINGRACALLY,  a town  of  Bengal ; 16  miles  E.  of 
Mahmudpour. 

TINGRECOTTA,  a town  of  Hindooftan,  in  Bara- 
maul ; 18  miles  S.E.  of  Darampoury. 

TINGRI,  a town  of  Thibet.  Here  the  Nepaulefe  were 
defeated  by  the  troops  of  China  in  1792  ; 22  miles  S.W. 
of  Zuenga. 

TING-TCHEOU,  a city  of  China,  of  the  firft  rank,  in 
Fo-kien  ; 870  miles  S.  of  Peking.  N.  lat.  25®  48'.  E. 
long.  1 1 6°  4'. 

TINGUIRICA,  a river  of  Chili,  which  runs  into  the 
Rahel  ; 40  miles  from  its  mouth. 

TINGUZGALPA,  a town  of  Mexico,  in  the  province 
of  Nicaragua  ; 80  miles  N.W.  of  Leon. 

TINGWALL,  a town  of  the  ifland  of  Shetland;  4 
miles  W.N.W.  of  Lerwick. 

TINGWALLA,  an  ifland  of  Sweden,  in  the  north 
part  of  the  Wenner  lake,  on  which  the  town  of  Carlftadt  is 
built. 

TINIA,  or  Teneas,  in  Ancient  Geography,  a river  of 
Italy,  in  Umbria,  which,  according  to  Sihus  Italicus,  ran 
into  the  Tiber. 
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TINIAN,  in  Geography,  one  of  the  Ladi-one  iflands,  in 
the  North  Pacific  ocean,  about  42  miles  in  circumference, 
firft  difcovered  by  the  crew  of  a Manilla  fhip,  which  was 
caft^way  here  in  the  year  1638.  The  author  of  Anfon’s 
Voyage  gives  a pleafing  defcription  of  this  ifland,  as  found 
by  the  crew  of  the  Centurion,  in  the  year  1742.  Com- 
modore Byron,  who  vifited  it  in  the  year  1765,  and  anchored 
on  the  fouth-weft  end  of  the  ifland,  in  the  fame  place  where 
the  Centurion  lay,  inftead  of  delightful  lawns,  found  the 
trees  and  underwood  fo  thick,  that  in  endeavouring  to  force 
a paffage  through,  they  were  entangled  and  cut  as  if  with 
whip-cord.  After  they  had  cleared  the  well,  which  they 
imagined  was  the  fame  at  which  lord  Anfon  filled  his 
calks,  commodore  Byron  found  the  water  brackilh,  and  full 
of  worms.  He  fays,  “ the  road  alfo  where  the  Ihips  lay 
was  a dangerous  fituation  at  this  feafon  (Auguft  ift),  for 
the  bottom  is  a hard  fand,  and  large  coral  rocks  ; and  the 
anchor  having  no  hold  in  the  fand,  is  in  perpetual  danger  of 
being  cut  to  pieces  by  the  coral ; to  prevent  which  as  much 
as  poflible,  I rounded  the  cables,  and  buoyed  them  up 
tvith  empty  water-callc s.  Another  precaution  alfo  was  taught 
me  by  experience,  for  at  firft  I moored,  but  finding  the 
cables  much  damaged,  I refolved  to  be  fingle  for  the  future, 
that  by  veering  away,  or  heaving  in,  as  we  fhould  have 
more  or  lefs  wind,  we  might  always  keep  them  from  being 
flack,  and  confequently  from  rubbing,  and  this  expedient 
fucceeded  to  my  wilh.  At  the  full  and  change  of  the 
moon,  a prodigious  fwell  tumbles  in  here,  fo  that  I never 
faw  Ihips  at  anchor  roll  fo  much  as  our’s  did  while  we  lay 
here  ; and  it  once  di'ove  in  from  the  weftward  with  fuch  vio- 
lence, and  broke  fo  high  upon  the  reef,  that  I was  obliged  to 
put  to  fea  for  a week  ; for  if  our  cable  had  parted  in  the  night, 
and  the  wind  had  been  upon  the  fliore,  which  fometimes 
happens  for  two  or  three  days  together,  the  fhip  mull  inevit- 
ably have  been  loft  upon  the  rocks.  I foon  found  that  the 
ifland  produced  limes,  four  oranges,  cocoa-nuts,  bread-fruit, 
guavas,  and  paupaus  in  abundance  ; but  we  found  no  water- 
melons, fcurvy-grafs,  or  forrcl.  Notwithftanding  the  fatigue 
and  dillrefs  that  we  had  endured,  and  the  various  climates 
we  had  palTed  through,  neither  of  the  Ihips  had  yet  loft  a 
fingle  man  fince  their  failing  from  England,  but  while  we 
lay  here  two  died  of  fevers,  a difeafe  with  which  many  were 
feized,  though  we  all  recovered  very  fall  from  the  fcurvy. 

I am  indeed  of  opinion  that  this  is  one  of  the  moll  unhealthy 
fpots  in  the  world,  at  leaft  during  the  feafon  in  which  we 
were  here.  The  rains  were  violent,  and  almoft  incelTant ; 
and  the  heat  fo  great  as  to  endanger  fuffocation  : befides 
the  inconvenience  which  we  fullered  from  the  weather,  we 
were  incelfantly  tormented  by  the  flies  in  the  day,  and  by 
the  mufquitos  in  the  night.  The  ifland  alfo  fwarms  with 
centipedes  and  fcorpions,  and  a large  black  ant,  fcarcely 
inferior  to  either  in  the  malignity  of  its  bite-  Befides  thefe, 
here  were  venomous  infedls  without  numbers,  altogether 
unknown  to  us,  by  which  many  of  us  fuffered  fo  feverely, 
that  we  were  afraid  to  lie  down  in  our  beds  : nor  were 
thofe  on  board  in  a much  better  fituation  than  thofe  on 
Ihore,  for  great  numbers  of  thefe  creatures  being  carried 
into  the  Ihip  with  the  wood,  they  took  polfelTion  of  every 
birth,  and  left  the  poor  feamen  no  place  of  reft  either 
below  or  upon  the  deck.  Our  principal  refource  for 
frelh  meat  was  the  wild  hog,  with  which  the  ifland 
abounds.  Thefe  creatures  are  very  fierce,  and  fome  of 
them  fo  large,  that  a carcafe  frequently  weighed  200 
pounds.  Mr.  Gore,  one  of  our  mates,  at  laft  difcovered 
a pleafant  fpot  on  the  north-weft  part  of  the  ifland,  where 
cattle  were  in  great  plenty,  and  whence  they  might  be 
brought  to  the  tents  by  fea.  We  were  now  upon  the  whole 


pretty  well  fupplied  with  provifions,  efpecially  a§  we  baked 
frelh  bread  every  day  for  the  fick  ; ^nd  the  fatigue  of  our 
people  being  lefs,  there  were  fewer  ill  with  the  fever  ; but 
feveral  of  them  were  fo  difordered  by  eating  a very  fine- 
looking  filh  which  we  caught  here,  that  their  recovery  was 
for  a long  time  doubtful.”  The  author  of  lord  Anfon’s 
voyage  fays,  that  the  people  on  board  the  Centurion 
thought  it  prudent  to  abftain  from  filh,  as  the  few  which 
they  caught  at  their  firft  arrival  forfeited  thofe  who  eat  of 
them.  Befides  the  fruit  that  has  been  mentioned  already, 
this  ifland  produces  cotton  and  indigo  in  abundance,  and 
would  certainly  be  of  great  value  if  it  were  fituated  in  the 
Weft  Indies.  The  furgeon  of  the  Tamar  enclofed  a large 
fpot  of  ground  here,  and  made  a very  pretty  garden,  but 
he  did  not  Hay  long  enough  to  derive  any  advantage  from 
it.  Captain  Wallis  touched  upon  this  ifland  in  1767  ; and 
obtained  beef,  pork,  poultry,  papaw  apples,  bread-fruit, 
limes,  oranges,  and  every  refrelhment  mentioned  in  the 
account  of  lord  Anfon’s  voyage.  The  fick  began  to  re- 
cover as  foon  as  they  went  on  Ihore  ; but  flelh  meat  would 
not  keep  fweet  for  fcarcely  one  day.  N.  lat.  14°  55'.  W. 
long.  214°  7'.  - 

TINICUM,  a townlhip  of  Pennfylvania,  in  the  county 
of  Bucks,  containing  1017  inhabitants;  20  miles  N.  of 
Philadelphia — Alfo,  a townlhip  of  Pennfylvania,  in  the 
county  of  Delaware,  containing  249  inhabitants. 

TINIETZ,  a town  of  Auftrian  Poland  ; 4 miles  W.  of 
Cracow. 

TINiMA,  a town  of  the  ifland  of  Cuba  ; 22  miles 
W.N.W.  of  Bayamo. 

TINING,  in  Agriculture.  See  Tine.  See  alfo  Til- 
lage. 

TININGBURG,  in  Geography,  a town  of  Hungary  ; 
16  miles  N.  of  Prelburg. 

TINISSI,  a town  of  Bohemia,  in  the  circle  of  Konigin- 
gratz  ; 10  miles  S.E.  of  Konigingratz. 

TINIT,  a town  of  Africa,  in  Zanhaga,  on  the  coaft  ; 
25  miles  S.S.E.  of  Cape  Mirik. 

TINJULEEN,  a town  of  Africa,  in  the  country  of 
Darah;  105  miles  S.E.  of  Morocco.  N.  lat.  29°  30'. 
W.  long.  5°  30'. 

TINKER’S  Island,  one  of  the  Elizabeth’s  Iflands, 
near  the  coaft  of  America. 

TINKLING  or  Tingling  of  the  Ear.  See  Tin- 
nitus. 

TINMOUTH,  in  Geography,  a poll-town  of  the  Hate 
of  Vermont,  in  the  county  of  Rutland,  containing  looi 
inhabitants  ; 8 miles  S.  of  Rutland. — Alfo,  a town  of 
Nova  Scotia,  on  the  eaft  coaft,  formerly  called  PiBou. 

TINNA,  or  Tina,  in  Ancient  Geography,  a river  of  the 
ille  of  Albion,  between  the  gulfs  Taua  and  Boderia,  ac- 
cording to  Ptolemy,  fuppofed  to  be  the  river  Eden,  in  Fife. 
— Alfo,  a fmall  river  of  Italy,  in  Picenum. 

TINNE',  in  Geography,  a town  of  Africa,  in  Mafina,  on 
the  north  fide  of  the  Niger ; 130  miles  W.S.W.  of  Tom- 
bu£loo. 

TINNING,  the  covering  or  lining  any  thing  with  melted 
tin,  or  with  tin  reduced  to  a very  thin  leaf. 

Looking-glalfes  are  foliated  or  tinned  with  thin  leaves  of 
beaten  tin,  applied  and  faftened  to  them  by  means  of  quick- 
filver.  See  Looking-glass. 

Kitchen  utenfils  are  tinned  with  melted  tin  ; and  locks, 
bitts,  fpurs,  &c.  with  leaf -tin,  by  the  help  of  fire. 

For  the  method  of  tinning  iron-plates,  fee  Lattin  and 
T Ifi-Plates. 

Copper  and  brafs  are  covered  over  with  tin  by  the  help  of 
fal  ammoniac,  the  acid  of  which  cleans  the  furface  of  the 
4X2  metals 
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metals  to  be  tinned,  and  the  oily  matter  contained  in  it 
furnifhes  the  phlogifton  (according  to  the  old  fyftem)  that 
is  neceffary  in  this  operation.  The  copper,  or  brafs,  being 
made  hot  enough  to  melt  tin  laid  upon  it,  is  llrewed  over  with 
fal  ammoniac,  and  the  melted  tin  rubbed  about  the  plate. 
The  fal  ammoniac  takes  up  the  drofs  of  the  tin,  and  leaves 
tlie  tin  to  flow  freely  upon  the  metal.  As  the  furface  of  cop- 
per is  continually  altered  by  the  mere  aftion  of  the  air,  the 
workmen,  before  the  tinning  of  any  veflfel,  fcrape  its  fui'face 
with  a fteel  inftrument  till  it  be  clean  and  bright  ; then  they 
place  the  vefl'el  upon  kindled  coals,  and  heat  it  to  a certain 
degree  ; as  foon  as  it  is  hot,  in  fome  proceffes  of  tinning, 
they  rub  it  with  pitch,  and  apply  the  melted  tin,  wdflch 
they  fpread  upon  the  furface  of  the  copper  by  means  of 
hards.  For  this  purpofe  pure  tin  is  feldom  ufed  ; but, 
in  general,  two  parts  of  tin  are  alloyed  with  one  part  of  lead. 

The  pitch  ufed  in  this  latter  mode  of  tinning  is  quite 
neceffary,  becaufe  the  degree  of  heat  given  to  the  copper 
is  fufficient  to  calcine  its  furface  in  fome  degree  : and  this 
alteration,  however  flight,  would  prevent  the  perfect  adhe- 
fion  of  the  tin,  unlefs  by  means  of  the  pitch  the  phlogifton 
was  reftored  to  it  at  the  very  inftant  of  the  application  of 
the  tin.  The  pitch  alfo  prevents  tlie  flight  calcination 
which  would  happen  on  the  furface  of  the  tin,  or  revives 
the  fmall  particles  of  calx  which  are  formed  during  the 
operation.'  In  either  way,  or  in  the  method  of  tinning  iron 
plates,  the  fuccefs  of  the  operation  depends  on  the  facility 
with  which  tin  unites  with  thefe  metals,  wdiich  incorporates 
with  them,  diflblves  in  fome  meafure  their  furface,  and  forms 
a kind  of  alloy,  at  leaft  when  the  tinning  is  well  performed  ; 
and  moreover,  on  the  cleanr.efs  of  the  furfaces,  both  of  the 
melted  tin,  and  of  the  copper  or  iron  to  which  it  is  applied  ; 
for  the  metals  cannot  perfeftly  unite  unlefs  they  are  in  a 
metallic  ftate,  and  free  even  from  their  own  earth  or  calx. 

It  has  been  alleged  that  copper  veflels,  fo  pernicious 
in  themfelves,  are  not  perfeftly  preferred  from  ruft  or  ver- 
digris by  tinning ; and,  befides,  tin  itfelf  is  combined  with 
arfenic,  and  lead  is  alfo  ufed  in  tinning.  M.  Malouin  has, 
therefore,  propofed  in  his  Memoirs  on  Zinc  (Mem.  de 
I’Acad.  Sc.  1742.)  to  fubftitute  that  femi-metal  in  place 
of  lead  and  tin,  for  the  tinning  of  fron  and  copper  veflels  ; 
the  greater  hardnefs  of  the  zinc,  it  is  thought,  would  render 
it  lefs  liable  to  be  worn,  and  the  dangerous  effedfs  of  lead  and 
tin  would  be  avoided.  Macquer’s  Pidl.  Chem.  Engl.  edit. 

The  plumbers,  on  fome  occafions,  tin  or  whiten  their 
fheets  of  lead  : in  order  to  which  they  have  a tinning  furnace, 
fi'lled  with  live  coal,  at  the  two  fides  of  which  two  men  are 
placed,  who  hold  up  the  fliects  over  the  fire  to  heat : and 
the  tin-leaves  being  laid  over  them,  as  fall  as  the  fheets  grow 
hot,  and  the  tin  melts,  they  fpread  it,  and  make  it  take  by 
rubbing  it  with  tow  and  refin. 

TINNITUS  Aurium.  A very  common  difeafe  in  the 
fenfe  of  hearing,  is- when  certain  founds,  like  thofe  of  a drum, 
a bell,  the  falling  of  water,  &c.  are  heard,  when  no  fuch 
noifes  adlually  exift,  or  can  be  heard  by  other  perfons. 
This  affedlion  is  called  tinnitus  aurium,  of  which  various  kinds 
have  been  oblerved.  For  the  moll  part,  it  is  a very  flight 
tranfient  diforder  ; but  fometimes  it  is  molt  obftinate,  long 
continued,  and  troublefome.  It  fometimes  arifes  from  the 
flighteft  caufe,  fuch  as  any  thing  partially  Hopping  up  the 
meatus  auditorius,  or  Euftachian  tube  itfelf,  fo  that  the  free 
paffage  of  air  into  the  cavity  of  the  tympanum  is  inter- 
rupted. A kind  of  tinnitus  is  heard  by  the  moll  healthy 
when  they  yawn. 

A much  more  frequent  and  troublefome  fpecies  of  tin- 
nitus accompanies  many  difeafes  both  of  the  febrile  and 
nervoits  kind.  This  is  faid  to  be  occafioncd  partly  by  the 


increafed  impetus  of  the  blood  towards  the  head,  with  art 
increafe  of  fenfibility  in  the  nervous  fyftem  itfelf,  fo  that  the 
very  beatings  of  the  arteries  are  heard  ; and  partly  by  the 
augmented  irritability  and  fpafmodic  motions  of  the  little  muf- 
cles  within  the  organ  of  hearing.  In  fevers,  the  throbbing 
of  the  carotid  arteries  at  the  fides  of  the  fella  turcica  has 
produced  excellive  annoyance  in  particular  individuals,  efpe- 
cially  when  they  were  in  the  recumbent  pofture  ; and  the 
celebrated  Haller  informs  us,  that  when  he  was  afflifted 
with  fever,  he  fuffered  much  from  the  beating  fenfation 
caufed  in  his  ears,  as  he  fuppofed,  from  the  puliation  of  the 
carotids  in  the  neighbourhood  of  thofe  organs. 

According  to  writers,  tinnitus  aurium  fometimes  arifes 
from  a vehement  affedlion  of  the  mind ; fometimes  from  a 
diforder  in  the  ftomach  ; fometimes  from  rheumatifm  ex- 
tending its  effefts  to  the  ears  and  head  ; or  from  a catarrh, 
producing  a temporary  obftrudlion  in  the  Euftachian  tube. 
In  the  foregoing  examples,  the  cure  of  the  affedlion  of  the 
ear  depends  upon  the  removal  of  the  other  diforders,  of 
which  it  is  merely  an  effedl. 

In  certain  cafes,  tinnitus  aurium  occurs  as  a feparate 
independent  diforder,  and  maybethe  CRufe  of  long-continued, 
diftreifing  fuffering.  The  exiftence  of  unreal  founds  in 
the  organ  of  hearing  generally  prevents  the  patient  from 
hearing  diftinftly  other  fonorous  impreffions,  and,  of  courfe, 
more  or  lefs  deafnefs  is  a common  attendant  of  the  complaint. 

The  writer  of  this  article  lately  had  a patient,  who  is 
attacked  five  or  fix  times  every  year  with  tinnitus  aurium, 
which  caufes  for  feveral  days  the  moll  annoying  fenfations 
in  the  ears,  and  a confiderable  degree  of  deaniefs.  The 
diforder  is  always  accompanied  with  fevere  pain  in  the 
branches  of  the  nerve  coming  out  of  the  infra-orbitary 
foramen,  hcad-ache,  indigeftion,  and  many  fymptoms  of  the 
nervous  and  bilious  kind. 

In  this  cafe,  relief  is  obtained  by  fomenting  the  affefted 
ear  with  a decodlion  of  poppies,  and  walhing  out  the  meatus 
auditorius  with  a fyringe  and  warm  water.  However,  thefe 
means  are  always  allifted  with  a few  dofes  of  calomel  and 
rhubarb,  without  which,  in  all  probability,  the  local  appli- 
cations would  not  entirely  anfwer. 

We  have  alfo  had  other  cafes,  in  wliich  a ftrong  folution 
of  opium  in  water,  camphoratecJ  oil,  blifters,  &c.  were  the 
remedies  employed. 

The  tinnitus  aurium,  produced  by  fevers,  fometimes 
does  not  fubfide  at  their  termination,  but  lafts,  either  in  a 
continued  or  periodical  form,  during  life.  Two  fuch 
inftances  are  now  within  our  own  recolledlion  ; and  every 
man  of  experience  mull  have  witnefl’ed  the  fame  thing. 

TINNUNCULUS,  in  Ornithology,  the  name  of  one  of 
the  long-winged  hawks,  called  by  Linnseus  Falco  tinmin- 
culus ; which  fee. 

It  is  about  the  fize  of  a common  pigeon.  Its  bill  is 
Ihort,  crooked,  and  very  fliarp,  and  covered  with  yellow 
fltin  at  the  top  ; near  this  the  bill  is  white,  elfewhere  it  is 
blue  ; its  tongue  is  bifid  ; its  mouth  very  wide,  and  its 
palate  blue  ; its  head  is  large  and  flatted,  and  is  of  an  afli- 
colour,  with  longitudinal  Itreaks  of  black  ; its  back  and 
wings  are  brown,  variegated  with  black  fpots  ; its  rump  is 
grey,  with  fome  tranfverfe  black  fpots  ; and  its  breaft  and 
belly  of  a pale  ruft-colour,  with  a few  longitudinal  ftreaks 
of  black  ; its  tail  is  long  and  pointed,-  its  tip  of  a pale  fer- 
ruginous hue,  with  a broad  tranfverfe  ftreak  of  black  over 
it ; and  the  reft  of  the  tail  is  a mixed  grey  and  brown, 
with  black  fpots  and  ftreaks ; its  legs  and  feet  ai-e  of  a fine 
yellow. 

The  tinnunculus,  or  keftrel,  breeds  in  the  hollows  of 
trees,  in  the  holes  of  high  rocks,  towers,  and  ruinated 
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buildings : it  lays  four  eggs,  which  are  white,  variegated 
with  a number  of  red  fpots ; its  food  is  field-mice,  fmall 
birds,  and  infedfa. 

This  is  the  hawk  which  we  fo  frequently  obferve  in  the 
air  fixed  in  one  place,  and  as  it  were  fanning  with  its  wings, 
at  which  time  it  is  watching  for  its  prey.  It  flings  up  the 
indigefted  fur  and  feathers  in  form  of  a round  balk  Ray 
and  Pennant. 

TINO,  in  Geography,  a fmall  ifland  near  the  coaft  of 
Genoa,  at  the  entrance  of  the  gulf  of  Spezza  ; 8 miles  S. 
of  Spezza.  N.  lat.  44°  3'.  E.  long.  9°  40'.  See  Tineto. 

Tino.  See  Tends. 

The  form  of  this  ifland  is  oval,  about  60  miles  in  circum- 
ference. It  is  mountainous,  but  its  rich  plains  are  decked 
by  the  opulence  of  induftry.  Its  fruits  are  excellent  and  its 
wine  good ; but  the  moft  abundant  of  its  produdfions  is 
filk,  which  is  manufaftured  by  the  females,  who  are  highly 
commended  for  the  beauty  of  their  perfons  and  the  elegance 
of  their  drefs.  The  inhabitants  are  aftive  and  induftrious, 
moft  of  whom  are  of  the  Greek  church,  though  it  is  the 
fee  of  a Roman  Catholic  bifliop.  It  is  reckoned  one  of  the 
moft  agreeable  iflands  of  Greece,  but  has  no  good  harbour. 
The  fmall  town  of  San  Nicolo  is  built  on  the  ruins  of  the 
ancient  Tenos.  Its  capital  bears  the  name  of  the  ifland. 
N.  lat.  37°  36'.  E.  lon^  25°  7'. 

TINPHADUM,  or  Timpiiadum,  in  Ancient  Geography, 
a place  of  Africa,  in  Nnmidia,  upon  the  route  from  The- 
vefte  to  Sitifis,  between  Thevefte  and  Vegefela.  Ant.  Itin. 

TINSEDA,  in  Geography,  a town  of  Africa,  in  the 
country  of  Darah.  N.  lat.  27°  W.  long.  5°  46'. 

TINT  A,  a town  of  Peru,  in  the  biflropric  of  Cufco, 
and  jurifdiftion  of  Canas  y Candies,  fometimes  alfo  called 
Tinta  ; 60  miles  S.  of  Cufco. 

TINTENIAC,  a town  of  France,  in  the  department  of 
the  Ille  and  Vilaine  ; 9 miles  S.S.E.  of  Dinan. 

TINTINNABULUM,  among  the  Ancients.  See  Beli,. 

TINTO,  in  Geography,  a river  of  Spain,  in  the  province 
of  Seville,  which  owes  its  name  to  its  waters  being  tinged  of 
a yellow  colour.  It  is  alfo  of  a petrifying  quality  ; and  it 
is  faid  that  it  deftroys  all  verdure,  and  that  no  fiflr  can  live 
in  it.  Its  nature,  however,  is  changed  by  the  confluence 
of  other  rivulets  ; for  when  it  pafles  by  Niebla,  it  is  not  dif- 
ferent from  other  rivers : and  it  falls  into  the  Atlantic,  fix 
leagues  lower  down,  at  the  town  of  Huelva,  where  it  is  two 
leagues  broad,  and  admits  the  paffagq.  of  large  veflels  as 
high  as  San  Juan  del  Puerto,  three  leagues  above  Huelva. 

TINTON,  a town  of  the  ftate  of  New  Jerfey,  near  the 
fea  ; 12  miles  E.  of  Freehold,  in  the  county  of  Monmouth. 

TINTOQUE,  a town  of  Mexico,  in  the  province  of 
Xalifco  ; 45  miles  S.’S.W.  of  Compoftella. 

TINTORETTO,  II,  in  Biography,  the  cognomen  of 
a celebrated  Venetian  painter,  whole  real  name  was  Giacopo 
Robufti.  He  was  born  at  Venice  in  1512,  the  fon  of  a 
dyer  ; from  whence  he  acquired  the  name  of  II  Tintoretto. 
His  natural  difpofition  towards  the  art  of  drawing  manifefted 
itfelf  vei"y  early,  and  his  father  had  the  wifdom  to  indulge 
it  ; and  feeing  it  likely  to  lead  to  fomething  decifive,  caufed 
him  to  be  inltnufted  in  painting,  and  finally  placed  him  as  a 
pupil  with  Titian,  then  in  the  prime  enjoyment  of  his  re- 
putation and  power.  It  is  a painful  thing  to  relate,  and  a 
fevere  leffon  to  the  pride  of  the  moft  able,  that  wliere  fo 
much  ability,  fo  much  honour  and  wealth  abode,  the  mean 
and  degrading  paffion  of  jealoufy  Ihould  have  found  en- 
couragement. Titian,  the  great,  the  honoured  Titian,  that 
man  who  poffeired  a mind  capable  of  grafping  almoft  all  the 
art  of  painting  required,  who  was  richly  and  highly  ho- 
noured, courted,  and  employed,  is  faid  (and  the  truth  of 
12 
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the  ftory  refts  upon  too- found  authority)  to  have  feen  witli 
the  corroding  pangs  of  Jealoufy  the  early  eflays  of  his  pupil 
Tintoretto,  and  to  have  permitted  it  to  operate  fo  ftrongly 
upon  him,  that  he  excluded  the  dreaded  objedl;  from  his 
houfe,  about  ten  days  after  his  admiflion. 

But  the  afpiring  talents  of  the  young  painter  were  not  to 
be  damped  by  fo  mean  a meafure,  though  even  in  the 
powerful  hands  of  Titian.  To  him  difmiflion  from  the  eye 
of  a mafter  was  emancipation.  He  dared  to  think  for  him- 
felf,  and  boldly  aimed  at  feledtion  in  art,  and  an  union  un- 
thought of  till  then  ; and  as  Lanzi  fays,  generoufly  afpired 
at  the  honour  of  being  the  founder  of  a fchool  and  ftyle  of 
his  own,  by  combining  the  form  of  the  great  Florentine, 
M.  Angelo,  with  the  colour  of  his  former  mafter.  To 
maintain  a due  excitation  to  the  performance  of  fo  bold  an 
undertaking,  he  wrote  upon  the  wall  of  his  ftudy,  “ II  di- 
fegno  di  Michel  Angelo  e il  colorito  di  Tiziano  and  with 
all  the  ardour  of  an  intrepid  mind,  endeavoured  to  perfedl 
the  tafle  he  had  afiigned  himfelf,  by  copying  whatever  pic- 
tures of  Titian  he  could  procure  during  the  day,  and  draw- 
ing  by  night  from  cafts'taken  from  the  works  of  M.  Angelo, 
together  with  many  others  he  procured  from  ancient  baflb- 
relievos  and  ftatues.  It  is  doubtlefs  to  his  ftudies  by  night 
and  the  lamp,  that  he  acquired  that  perfedl  maftery  of  chiaro- 
feuro,  thofe  decided  mafles  of  light  and  fhade,  which  dif- 
tinguifh  his  works,  both  in  their  groups  and  Angle  figures. 
Add  to  thefe  labours,  that  he  modelled  in  wax  and  clay, 
and  clothed  his  figures  ftudioufly,  ^'ranging  them  in  dif- 
ferent lights,  and  fometimes  hanging  them  from  the  ceiling, 
to  acquire,  by  drawing  from  them  in  that  pofition,  the 
knowledge  of  the  fotto  in  fu,  then  much  in  ufe  for  the 
adornment  of  ceilings,  and  m the  houfes  of  the  grandees. 
By  thefe  deep  ftudies,  and  a perfect  knowledge  of  anatomy, 
he  was  enabled  to  exert  the  exuberant  and  glowing  fancy 
with  which  nature  had  blefled  him,  in  the  freeil  aud  boldeft 
manner ; and  had  he  always  applied  his  powers  with  equal 
intenfenefs,  with  a careful  diferimination  of  what  was  due 
to  his  own  honour,  there  can  be  no  doubt  but  that  he  would 
have  left  a name  unrivalled  in  art.  This  for  fome  time  he 
attended  to,  and  fome  of  his  beft  works  lack  only  charafter 
and  expreflion  to  place  them  in  the  higheft  rank.  The  large 
pidlure  which  lately  adorned  the  walls  of  the  Louvre,  but 
is  now  returned  to  its  original  ftation,  the  Scuola  di  S. 
Marco  at  Venice,  is  a work  of  this  clafs,  which  he  painted 
when  only  36  years  old  ; and  another  is  the  Crucifixion,  in 
the  Scuola  di  S.  Rocco.  The  former  is  known  by  the  name 
of  II  Servo,  and  reprefents  the  miracle  of  St.  Mark  defeend- 
ing,  and  breaking  the  bonds  of  a flave  condemned  to  death 
by  Turks.  Grand  but  not  correft  in  its  ftyie  of  defign, 
aftonilhing  the  mind  by  the  intrepid  boldnefs  of  its  colour 
and  execution,  it  difplays  more  complete  maftery  of  the 
materials  of  art  than  is  to  be  found  in  the  works  of  any 
other  painter.  If  there  be  any  fault  in  this  aftonilhing  per- 
formance, it  is  that  the  fubjeft  is  loft  in  the  fplendour  of 
the  execution,  the  fpirit  in  the  matter  in  which  it  is  em- 
bodied. The  fame  cannot  be  faid  of  the  Crucifixion  above 
mentioned,  in  which  the  louring  deep  and  ominous  tone 
preferved  through  the  whole,  produces  the  moft  perfeft 
unity,  gives  ftrength  of  expreflion  to  the  picture,  and  over- 
whelms the  fpedtator  with  terror.  All  feems  to  be  hufhed 
in  filence  round  the  central  figure  of  the  Saviour  fufpended 
on  the  crofs,  with  his  fainting  mother,  and  a group  of  male 
and  female  mourners  at  his  feet ; and  though  many  are  the 
improprieties  of  coftume  and  of  adtion,  yet  all  vanilh  in  the 
power  which  comprefles  them  to  a fingle  point,  and  we  do 
not  detedt  them  till  we  recover  from  the  firft  impreflion. 
Unhappily  for  his  fame,  he  was  not  always  fo  careful  in  his 
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labours ; and  the  impetuofity  of  his  mind,  or  perhaps  the 
feelings  of  his  employers,  who  were  numerous,  did  not 
allow  him  fufficient  time  to  do  juftice  to  himfelf ; and  he 
permitted  many  piftures  to  leave  his  eafel,  poffeffing  only 
the  freedom  of  colour  and  execution  which  peculiarly  be- 
longed to  his  pencil. 

Tintoretto  was  fo  certain  of  his  execution,  that  he  is  faid 
by  Sandrart  to  have  frequently  wrought  without  a previous 
fketch,  or  any  preparatory  outline,  finifhing  as  he  went  on, 
and  adapting  his  labours  to  the  price  he  was  to  receive  ; not 
fufficiently  confidering  that  his  works  would  outlive  their 
author,  and  deprive  him  of  a large  portion  of  the  fame  fo 
juftly  due  to  his  power,  when  efficiently  exercifed.  It 
was,  therefore,  truly  obferved  by  An.  Caracci,  that  in 
fome  of  his  works,  Tintoretto  was  not  inferior  to  Titian, 
while  in  others  he  fell  below  himfelf. 

One  remarkable  inftance  of  his  intrepidity  and  impetuofity 
of  genius,  and  promptnefs  of  execution,  is  related  by  Va- 
fari,  •viz. : The  confraternity  of  S.  Rocco  at  Venice  had 
determined  to  decorate  their  church  with  a pifture  of  the 
apotheofis  of  their  patron  faint,  and,  defirous  of  having  the 
choice  of  good  defigns,  commiffioned  fome  of  the  moll 
eminent  artills  to  make  compofitions  for  their  feledlion. 
Paulo  Veronefe,  A.  Schiavone,  Salviati,  Zucchero,  and 
Tintoretto,  were  the  competitors.  On  the  day  appointed 
for  their  decifion,  the  good  fathers  were  aftonilhed  to  find  a 
finiflied  pidlure  by  Tintoretto  placed  in  the  appointed  fitua- 
tion  ; and  when  they  remonllrated  upon  fo  extraordinary 
a proceeding,  as  they  had  only  required  a defign  from 
him,  he  told  them  that  was  his  way  of  making  defigns,  and 
that  if  they  hefitated  to  pay  him  for  his  trouble,  they  were 
welcome  to  the  pifture,  which  was  allowed  to  keep  pof- 
feffion  of  its  honohrs.  His  compeers  rendered  due  ju^ice 
to  fo  extraordinary  an  exertion,  and  denominated  him 
II  furiofo  Tintoretto. 

To  do  juftice  to  the  power  of  Tintoretto,  he  mull  be 
contemplated  on  the  grand  theatre  of  his  pidlorial  exiftence, 
noiz.  at  Venice,  where  alone  his  grander  works  are  to  be 
found  ; and  there  the  public  buildings  are  filled  with  them, 
in  the  higher  and  lower  degrees  of  excellence.  In  ftyle, 
the  grandeur  which  he  borrowed  of  Michael  Angelo  was 
rather  mufcular  enlargement  of  line,  and  that  not  always 
corredl,  than  feledl  or  charadleriftic ; and  it  is  not  often 
that  he  rifes  above  common  nature  ; moftly  fo  in  his  female 
charadlers,  though  they  are  often  too  (lender  for  truth  of 
adlion,  and  too  affedled  for  grace.  His  touch  is  delight- 
fully free,  with  a full  impafto  of  colour,  and  his  ehiaro- 
fcuro  of  the  richeft  and  moll  brilliant  kind.  He  lived  to 
thereat  age  of  82,  and  died  at  Venice  in  1594. 

Tintoretto  left  a daughter  named  Marietta  Robufti, 
who  was  born  at  Venice  in  1560,  and  whom  he  inftrufted  in 
the  art  of  painting,  principally  in  portraiture,  in  which  ffie 
acquired  confiderable  praftice  and  reputation ; painting 
many  of  the  principal  perfonages  in  her  native  city.  She 
had  the  honour  to  be  invited  to  the  courts  of  the  emperor 
Maximilian  and  of  Philip  king  of  Spain  ; but  her  father 
would  not  be  prevailed  upon  to  part  with  her.  She  died 
foon  after  him,  in  1590.  He  left  alfo  a fon,  Domenico 
Robufti,  who  praftifed  the  art  with  confiderable  fuccefs, 
though  not  with  the  fire  of  invention  or  execution  which 
charafterife  his  father’s  produftions.  He  was  born  at 
Venice  alfo,  in  1562.  His  principal  works  are  in  the  Sala 
di  Configlio  and  the  Scuola  di  San  Marco  at  Venice.  Por- 
traiture was,  however,  his  principal  occupation,  and  moll 
fuited  to  his  genius  ; and  he  had  the  honour  of  being  emi- 
oeatly  patronized.  He  died  in  1637. 

TINURTIUM,  Tournus,  in  Ancient  Geography^  a 
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town  of  Gaul,  on  the  route  from  Lugdunum  to  Gef- 
foriacum.  Anton.  Itin. 

TINUS,  in  Botany,  a name  in  Pliny,  book  15,  chap  30,  for 
what  he  fays  is  fometimes  termed  a fort  of  wild  laurel,  and  is  dif- 
tinguilhed  by  the  blue  colour  of  its  berries.  This  defcription 
is  univerfally  agreed  to  apply  to  our  Laurus-tinus,  Viburnum 
Tinus  of  Linnaeus  ; a plant  likewife  indicated  by  Ovid’s 
Et  bicolor  myrtus,  et  baccis  aerula  tinus. 

Linnaeus  has  transferred  this  name  to  a Weft  Indian  ffirub, 
fuppofed  by  him  to  conllitute  a new  genus,  having  fome  re- 
femblance  to  the  above  (hrub. — Linn.  Gen.  200.  Schreb. 
270.  Juff.  264  and  451. — Clafs  and  order,  Enneandria 
Monogynia. 

The  charafters  of  this  however  were  difcovered  by 
Swartz  to  be  founded  in  error,  the  plant  being  a genuine 
fpecies  of  Clethra  ; fee  that  article,  n.  5. 

The  origin  of  the  word  Tinus  has  been  fought  by  Vaillant 
in  the  Greek  tivo?,  fmall,  or  dwarf,  as  meaning  a fmaller  or 
more  humble  kind  of  laurel ; but  this  is  fcarcely  coi*re6t,  nor 
does  the  derivation  by  any  means  fatisfy  us. 

TINZ,  in  Geography,  a town  of  Silefia,  in  the  princi- 
pality of  Brieg  ; 22  miles  W.  of  Brieg. 

TINZULIN.  See  Tinjuleen. 

TIO,  a town  of  South  America,  in  the  province  of  Cor- 
dova ; 70  miles  E.  of  Cordova. 

TIOGA,  a county  of  New  York,  erefted  from  Mont- 
gomery county  in  1791,  and  from  the  E.  part  of  this 
county.  The  county  of  Brome  was  erefted  in  1806.  Tioga 
is  bounded  N.  by  a fmall  angle  of  Steuben  county,  and  by 
Seneca  and  Cayuga  counties,  E.  by  Brome  county,  S.  by 
the  ftate  of  Pennfylvania,  and  W.  by  Steuben  county. 
Its  form  is  nearly  that  of  a fquare,  26  by  34  miles  ; its 
area  571,306  acres  : between  42°  and  42°  25'  N.  lat.,  and 
2°  14'  and  3°  W.  long,  from  New  York.  Its  towns  are 
Condor,  Caroline,  Catharinas,Cayuta,  Chemung,  Denby,  El- 
mira, Owego,  and  Spencer  its  capital.  Its  eaftern  part  is  tra- 
verfed  by  the  Sufquehanna ; and  the  Tioga,  the  principal 
W . branch  of  that  river,  waters  the  S.  W.  part.  The  furface 
is  confiderably  broken  and  hilly.  It  is  rapidly  increafing 
in  population,  and  contains  a large  proportion  of  good  farm- 
ing land.  Rafts,  arks,  and  fmall  boats  defcend  the  waters  of 
this  county,  and  find  the  principal  market  at  Baltimore,  in 
Maryland.  Tioga  fends  one  member  to  the  houfe  of  affembly. 

Tioga,  a large  townffiip  in  the  S.W.  corner  of  Brome 
county,  1 3 miles  W.  of  Chenango  Point ; bounded  N.  by 
Berkffiire,  E.by  Union,  S.  by  the  ftate  of  Pennfylvania,  and 
W.  by  Tioga  county  ; about  15  miles  long  from  N.  to  S., 
and  7 broad,  having  the  Sufquehanna  running  W.  acrofs 
its  centre.  The  foil  is  various,  and  the  furface  uneven.  It 
yields  various  kinds  of  trees,  grain,  and  pafture.  Fruit  in 
general  fucceeds  well,  and  apples  are  no  where  better.  This 

town  has  been  fettled  fince  about  1790 Alfo,  a river  of 

New  York,  which  runs  into  the  Sufquehanna  at  Tioga  Point, 
N.  lat.  41°  56'.  W.  long.  76°  33’. 

TIOLO,  a town  of  Italy,  in  the  Valteline ; 10  miles 
S.W.  of  Bormio. 

TION,  a river  of  France,  which  runs  from  the  lake  of 
Annecy  to  the  Siers. 

TIOOKEA,  one  of  King  George’s  iflands,  in  the  South 
Pacific  ocean,  difcovered  by  commodore  Byron.  It  is  a low 
ifland,  with  a large  lake  in  the  centre.  Captain  Cook  fent 
to  examine  a creek,  which  he  fuppofed  communicated  with 
the  lake.  They  found  the  creek  fifty  fathoms  wide  at  the 
entrance,  and  thirty  deep  ; farther  in  thirty  wide  and  twelve 
deep  ; the  bottom  every  where  rocky,  and  the  fides  bounded 
with  coral  rocks  : dogs  feemed  to  be  in  great  plenty,  but  no 
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fruit  was  feen  but  cocoa-nuts.  The  inhabitants  of  this 
ifland,  and  perhaps  of  all  the  low  ones,  are  of  a much  darker 
colour  than  thofe  of  the  higher  iflands,  and  feem  to  be  of  a 
more  favage  difpofition.  This  may  be  owing  to  their  fitu- 
ation,  nature  not  having  bellowed  her  favours  on  thefe  low 
iHands  with  that  profulion  Ihe  had  done  to  fome  of  the 
others.  The  inhabitants  are  chiefly  beholden  to  the  fea  for  their 
fubfillence  ; confequently  are  much  expofed  to  the  fun  and 
weather,  and  by  that  means  become  more  dark  in  colour, 
and  more  hardy  and  robuft,  for  there  is  no  doubt  of  their 
being  of  the  fame  nation.  Captain  Cook’s  people  ob- 
ferved  that  they  were  flout  well-made  men,  and  had  marked 
on  their  bodies  the  figure  of  a fifli,  a very  good  emblem  of 
their  profeflion.  S.  lat.  14°  27'.  W.  long.  144°  56'. 

TIORA,  in  Ancient  Geography,  a town  of  Italy,  in  the 
country  of  the  Sabines,  on  the  route  from  Reate  to  Lifla, 
between  V atia  and  Lifla. 

TIORN,  in  Geography,  an  ifland  in  the  North  fea,  near  the 
well  coafl  of  Sweden,  about  25  miles  in  circumference,  con- 
taining three  parilhes,  and  abounding  in  excellent  paflures. 
N.  lat.  58°.  E.  long.  11°  29'. 

TIORNEBIERG,  a fmall  ifland  in  the  Baltic,  near 
the  fouth  coafl  of  Laland.  N.  lat.  54°  42'.  E.  long. 
11°  18'. 

TIORNEHOLM,  a fmall  ifland  in  the  Baltic,  near  the 
fouth  coafl  of  Laland.  N.  lat.  54°  39'.  E.  long.  11°  37'. 

TIOS,  Tieum,  or  Tion,  in  Ancient  Geography,  a town  of 
Alia,  in  Paphlagonia,  which  lay,  according  to  Ptolemy,  on 
the  coafl  of  the  Euxine  fea,  between  Pfyllium  and  the 
mouth  of  the  river  Parthenius. 

TIOUGHNIOGA,  in  Geography,  a river  of  New  York, 
which  runs  into  the  Chenango,  N.  lat.  41°  56'.  W.  long. 
76°  53'* 

TIPARA,  a town  of  Hindooflan,  in  Oude  ; 10  miles 
S.E.  of  Gooracpour. 

TIPARENUS  Insula,  now  Specia,  in  Ancient  Geo- 
graphy, the  ifle  of  Tiparena,  fituated  in  the  Argolic  gulf, 
feparated  by  a fmall  canal  from  the  continent,  which  efla- 
blifhed  a communication  between  the  gulfs  Hermione  and 
Argolic. 

TIPASA,  Tipsa,  a town  of  Africa,  in  Mauritania  Csefa- 
riana,  according  to  Ptolemy  and  the  Itin.  Anton,  having 
the  title  of  colony,  and  fituated  on  the  route  from  Carthage 
to  Tingis,  between  Casfarea  Colonia  and  Cafx  Caluenti. 
It  flill  preferves  its  ancient  port,  and  has  fome  remains  of 
ancient  walls. 

TIPE,  or  Type,  in  Rural  Economy,  a trap  or  device  of 
the  wooden  box,  or  excavated  earth  kind,  for  catching  or 
taking  rabbits,  &c.  Thefe  tipes  or  traps  are  fet  or  formed 
in  a particular  track  at  the  time  the  rabbits  have  departed 
from  the  warrens,  or  parts  of  them,  in  fearch  of  food,  all  the 
other  holes  or  ways  of  return  being  flopped  up.  Dogs  are 
then  employed  in  forcing  the  rabbits  to  return,  when  they 
are  taken  in  the  tipes  or  traps.  The  tipes  are  formed  of  dif- 
ferent numbers  and  fizes,  according  to  the  nature  and  extent 
of  the  warren. 

TIPER,  or  TlPRA,in  Geography,  a country  of  Afia,  an- 
nexed to  Bengal,  bounded  on  the  N.  by  Silhet,  on  the  E. 
by  Ava,  on  the  S.  by  Chittigong,  and  on  the  W.  by 
Dacca,  about  100  miles  long,  and  50  broad  : the  inhabitants 
are  faid  to  be  moll  fubjedl  to  goitres  or  wens  in  the  throat, 
a difeafe  generally  attributed  to  the  water  drank.  Comillah 
feems  the  chief  town.  A town  of  the  fame  name  is  laid 
down  in  fome  maps,  as  fituated  on  the  river.  N.  lat.  24°  2oh 
E.  long.  110°. 

TIPHA,  in  Ancient  Geography,  a fmall  town  of  Greece, 
in  Boeotia,  fituated  on  the  gulf  of  Corinth,  in  which  was  a 
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temple  of  Hercules,  whofe  feaft  was  annually  celebrated. 
Paufanias. 

TIPHCA  Princeps,  one  of  the  Hebrew  accents,  fome- 
times  ferving  for  a comma,  and  marked  under  a lettw 
thus  ( '’  ). 

TIPHI  A,  in  Entomology,  a genus  of  the  Hymenoptera  order 
of  infefts,  in  the  Gmelinian  fyflem  of  Linnxus ; the  charadlers 
of  which  are,  that  the  mouth  has  a membranaceous  roundifli 
jaw,  a mandible  arched,  and  acute,  a Ihort  tridentated  lip, 
and  no  tongue  ; the  feelers  are  four,  filiform,  unequd, 
flretched  out  in  the  middle  of  the  lip  ; and  the  antennae  un- 
liliform  and  arched.  This  genus  includes  the  following 
Species. 

Vespiformis.  Black,  with  a ferruginous  abdomen, 
black  at  the  bafe,  and  cyaneous  wings.  The  fphex  vefpi- 
formis  of  Fabricius.  Found  in  Malabar. 

Crassicornis.  Black,  the  abdomen  with  three  bands,  the 
legs  ferruginous,  and  the  wings  cyaneous.  Found  in  Spain. 

Nigra.  Black,  without  fpots.  An  European  infedl. 

Femorata.  Black,  with  the  four  hinder  thighs  angu- 
lated  and  red.  Found  in  England. 

Histrionica.  Black,  thorax  maculated,  abdomen  with 
five  yellow  bands,  the  two  foremofl  interrupted.  Found  in 
China. 

Quinquecincta.  Black,  thorax  fpotted,  abdomen  with 
five  yellow  bands,  the  fecond  interrupted.  Found  in 
England. 

Variegata.  Thorax  black,  varied  with  yellow,  ab- 
domen yellow.  A Siberian  infedl. 

CiLiATA.  Black,  the  fegments  of  the  abdomen  yellow, 
with  ciliated  margin.  Found  in  Spain. 

HjEMORRHOIDALIS.  Black,  the  abdomen  with  five  yel- 
low fpots  on  each  fide,  the  toes  and  legs  red.  Found  in 
South  America. 

Ephippium.  Black,  the  thorax  with  a red  dorfal  fpot. 
Found  in  South  America. 

Radula.  Hairs  black,  thorax  reddifli  before,  the  fecond 
and  third  fegments  of  the  abdomen  yellow.  Found  in  New 
Holland. 

Dorsata.  Black,  the  fecond  and  third  fegments  of  the 
abdomen  yellow.  A Coromandel  infe6l. 

Ruficornis.  Ferruginous  fpotted  with  black,  yellow 
abdomen,  and  four  black  bands.  Found  in  Tranquebar. 

Tricincta.  Black,  the  abdomen  with  three  yellow 
bands,  the  anus  and  legs  ferruginous.  Found  in  South 
America. 

CoLLARis.  Black,  the  thorax  on  the  fore-part  cinereous 
villous,  behind  retufe,  with  cinereous  wings.  Found  in 
Malabar. 

Morio.  Black,  with  brown  wings,  poflerior  thighs 
banded  with  cinereous.  Found  in  Spain. 

Pedestris.  Apterous,  black  variegated  with  yellow, 
thorax  comprefled.  Found  in  New  Holland. 

TIPHLE,  in  Ichthyology,  a name  by  which  fome  authors 
exprefs  the  acus,  or  tobacco-pipe  fifli. 

TIPICA,  in  Geography,  a town  of  Peru  ; 30  miles  E.  of 
Lipes. 

TIPING,  a town  of  Corea;  25  miles  S.E.  of  King* 
ki-tao. 

TIPIOCA,  or  Tapioca,  a name  given  by  fome  authors 
to  a fort  of  cream  or  flour  made  from  the  yucca  or  manihot- 
root,  by  maceration  of  it  in  water,  after  exprefling  the 
juice. 

TIPOR,  in  Geography,  a town  on  the  well  coafl  of 
Celebes.  S.  Lt.  2°  5'.  E.  long.  119°  22’. 

TIPPACANOE  Creek,  a river  of  North  America, 
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which  runs  into  the  Wabafli,  N.  lat.  4.0°  18'.  W.  lone:. 
86°  56'. 

TiPPAL,  a river  of  England,  in  Northumberland,  which 
runs  into  the  Tyne,  near  Haltwhiftle, 

TIPPERARY,  a county  in  the  province  of  Munfter, 
Ireland,  extending  in  a very  irregular  form  between  the 
King’s  and  Queen’s  counties  on  the  north,  the  latter  county 
and  that  of  Kilkenny  on  the  eaft,  the  counties  of  W aterford 
and  Cork  on  the  fouth,  and  thofe  of  Eimerick,  Clare,  and 
Galway  on  the  weft.  From  the  two  latter  counties,  the 
river  Shannon  forms  a natural  boundary  ; as  the  river  Suir 
does  from  Waterford  for  about  15  miles  on  the  fouth.  The 
length  from  north  to  fouth  is  52  Iri(h  (or  73^  Englifli)  miles, 
and  its  breadth  31  Irifti  (or  39^  Englifli)  miles.  It  con- 
tains 554,950  acres,  or  867  fquare  Irifti  miles,  equal  to 
882,398  acres,  or  1420  fquare  Englilh  miles,  including 
bogs,  mountain,  and  wafte.  There  are  twelve  baronies,  two 
of  which.  Upper  and  Lower  Ormond,  gave  the  title  of 
duke,  as  they  now  do  tiiat  of  earl,  to  the  fomily  of  Boteler, 
or  Butler,  fo  diftinguiftied  in  Irifh  hiftory.  The  popula- 
tion of  Ireland  not  having  yet  been  fatisfadlorily  afcertained, 
little  can  be  faid  on  the  fubjeft.  Ur.  Beaufort  ftated  the 
Rumber  of  houfes  in  1792,  at  30,703  ; and  from  the  means 
of  information  he  had,  and  his  ufual  accuracy,  there  can  be 
little  doubt  of  his  correftnefs  : but  from  the  gr^at  increafe 
of  tillage  fince  that  time,  the  number  of  houfes  muft  have 
increafed,  though  Tipperary  has  had  more  caufes  to  retard 
this  increafe  than  any  other  county  in  Ireland  : 30,703 
houfes,  at  an  average  of  54  fouls  per  houfe,  would  be 
about  169,000;  but  if,  according  to  Mr.  Bufhe’s  opinion, 
as  given  in  the  Tranfadlions  of  the  Irifti  Academy,  we  take 
64  as  the  average,  it  would  exoeed  190,000,  a very  fmall 
population  for  fuch  an  extent  of  ground.  The  number  of 
parifhes  is  187,  which,  when  Dr.  Beaufort  wrote,  were  com- 
prifed  in  63  benefices,  and  had  only  46  churches.  A number 
of  churches  have  however  been  fince  built,  as  well  as  feveral 
glebe-houfes,  and  fome  benefices  have  been  divided  ; to  which 
the  exertions  of  the  prefent  archbiftiop  of  Caftiel  (Brodrick) 
have  greatly  contributed.  Unions  of  parifhes  which  were 
formed,  when  from  the  ftate  of  the  country  the  income  of  a 
parifh  was  very  fmall,  and  the  number  of  inhabitants  very 
few,  are  now  as  unneceffary  as  they  are  injurious.  The 
archbifhopric  of  Cafhel,  and  bifhopric  of  Emly,  which  are 
unfted,  contain  116  parifhes,  Waterford  32,  and  Kil- 
laloe  41.  Tipperary  returns  four  members  to  the  imperial 
parliament,  two  knights  of  the  fhire,  and  two  for  the 
boroughs  of  Clonmell  and  Cafliel.  This  reduftion  vvas  lefs 
than  in  moft  other  counties,  as  Tipperary  had  only  three 
boroughs  before  the  Union,  of  which  Featherd  was  dif- 
franchifed.  Though  the  towns  reprefented  are  confider- 
able  ones,  efpecially  Clonmell,  yet  the  boroughs  are  both 
what  are  called  clofe  ones,  the  proprietors  in  faft  exercifing 
an  undifputed  right  of  chufing  the  member.  The  lands  of 
Tipperary  have  been  always  ranked  amongft  the  moft  pro- 
duftive  in  Ireland,  and  one  traft  in  particular,  including  the 
neighbourhoods  of  Tipperary  and  Caftiel,  has  been  called 
the  Golden  vaky  on  account  of  its  extraordinary  fertility. 
It  has  however  been  always  a great  grazing  country  ; and 
as  this  fyftem  drives  the  peafantry  into  barren  mountains,  or 
forces  them  to  crowd  into  towns  and  villages,  that  they  may 
procure  a precarious  and  wretched  fubfiftence,  they  too 
commonly  become  turbulent,  violent,  and  difcontented. 
Whether  this  be  the  caufe  or  not,  fuch  is  certainly  the  cha- 
rafter  of  the  peafantry  of  this'  county,  who  have  been  en- 
gaged in  every  difturbance,  and  who  are  now  groaning  under 
an  iufurreftion  aft,  attended  with  enormous  expence,  which 
the  ufual  parliamentary  opponents  of  government  could  not 


objeft  to,  and  which,  though  there  is  an  apparent  calm,  it 
would  be  yet  unfafe  to  repeal.  The  increafe  of  tillage 
would  operate  favourably,  but  the  exemption  of  grazing 
land  from  every  kind  of  tithe,  operates  as  an  encourage- 
ment to  it,  which  the  prefent  ftate  of  the  market  for  grain 
is  not  likely  to  counteraft.  Whilft,  however,  Tipperarj- 
contains  a confiderable  portion  of  very  fertile  land,  it  has 
alfo  extenfive  trafts  of  bog  and  mountain.  Of  the  former, 
the  moft  extenfive  is  a traft  lying  in  the  north-eaft  of  the 
county,  between  the  towns  of  Rofcrea,  Templemore,  Ur- 
lingford,  Littleton,  and  New  Birmingham,  and  forming  a 
part  of  the  Great  Bog  of  Allen.  This  was  furveyed  by 
Mr.  Ather,  of  Caftle-comer,  under  the  direftions  of  the 
commiftioners  for  enquiring  into  the  nature,  extent,  &c.  of 
the  bogs  of  Ireland  ; and  from  his  report  it  would  appear, 
that  about  36,000  acres,  moftly  in  this  county,  might  be 
eafily  reclaimed,  and  at  a moderate  expence,  on  account  of 
the  favourable  fituation  for  draining,  and  the  abundance  of 
limeftone  gravel,  of  which  the  diftrift  is  principally  com- 
pofed,  and  which  is  the  beft  material  for  reclaiming  them. 
To  the  fouth  of  this  range  of  bog,  and  fituated  between  the 
fmall  town  of  Killenaule  and  the  county  of  Kilkenny,  is  the 
coal  diftrift.  It  refembles  what  has  been  called  the  Leinfter 
coal  diftrift  in  the  very  able  geological  and  mining  report 
lately  given  of  that  diftrift  by  Richard  Griffith,  efq. 
mining  engineer  to  the  Dublin  Society.  It  feems  indeed  to 
be  only  a continuation  of  that  diftrift,  and  is  feparated  from 
it  by  a fecondary  limeftone  country.  The  fpecies  of  coal 
is  the  carbonaceous  or  ftone-coal,  better  known  by  the  name 
of  Kilkenny  coal.  To  the  fouth  of  this,  and  in  the  fouth- 
eaftern  angle  of  the  county,  is  Sliebh-na-man  mountain. 
On  the  borders  of  the  county  of  Waterford,  over  the  town 
of  Cloghen,  are  the  Knockmele-down  mountains,  which 
occupy  a confiderable  fpace  in  both  counties.  Nearly 
parallel  to  thefe,  and  north  of  them,  are  the  lofty  Galtees, 
extending  from  the  borders  of  Cork  and  Limerick  to  the 
town  of  Cahier.  Between  thefe  and  the  town  of  Tippe- 
rary is  the  lower  range,  called  Sliebh-na-muck  ; but  the 
greateft  extent  of  mountain  croftes  the  county  from  fouth- 
weft  to  north-eaft,  running  from  the  county  of  Limerick  to 
the  Queen’s  county,  and  completely  feparating  the  two 
Ormonds  from  the  reft  of  the  county.  The  high  hills  ad- 
joining Limerick  are  called  the  Keepe  mountains,  from  the 
higheft  of  them,  which  is  a remarkable  objeft  to  the  tra- 
veller and  the  adjoining  country.  The  hills  near  the  fmall 
town  of  Silvermines,  have  been  marked  in  fome  maps  as  the 
Silvermines  mountains  ; others  have  been  called  the  Devil’s 
Bit  ; and  adjoining  the  Queen’s  county,  they  take  the  name 
of  the  Sliebh-bloom  mountains.  In  this  diftrift,  lead  and 
copper  mines  have  been  wrought  with  various  fuccefs  ; and 
fome  parts  of  it  afford  fine  mill-ftones.  The  river  Suir  rifes 
in  the  north  of  the  county,  near  Rofcrea,  and  flows  from 
north  to  fouth,  when  it  takes  an  eaftern  direftion,  and  be- 
comes the  boundary  between  it  and  Waterford.  This  and 
its  tributary  ftreams  afford  an  abundant  fupply  of  water  ; 
and  turn  a very  great  number  of  boulting-mills.  The 
weftern  divifion  of  the  county  has  the  Shannon  for  its 
boundary,  and  is  well  watered  by  the  ftreams  which  flow  to 
it  from  the  range  of  mountains  above  mentioned.  Clonmell, 
on  the  Suir,  and  at  the  fouthern  extremity  of  the  county,  is 
the  (hire -town,  and  though  very  inconveniently  fituated  for 
the  affixes,  has  an  excellent  gaol,  court -houfe,  &c.  It  is  a 
place  of  confiderable  trade,  and  one  of  the  principal  inland 
towns  of  Ireland.  Cafliel,  Rofcrea,  Nenegh,  Tipperary, 
Carrick,  and  fome  others  mentioned  in  their  proper  places, 
are  of  refpeftable  fize,  but  none  of  them  diftinguifhed  for 
trade  or  manufaftures,  utilefs  w except  the  manufafture  of 
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ratteens  at  Oarrick.  Tipperary  was,  previous  to  the  arrivar 
of  the  Englifh,  a part  of  the  kingdom  of  Munfter ; fome- 
times  feparated  as  an  independent  fovereignty  under  the 
kings  or  princes  of  Caliiel.  The  name  Oi'mond  is  a cor- 
ruption of  Oil-  Momond,  i.  e.  Eaft  Munfter,  and  was  fo 
called  in  oppofition  to  Defmond,  South  Munfter,  and 
Thomond,  North  Munfter.  After  the  Englifh  fettlement, 
the  O’Briens  were  confined  to  Thomond,  the  Fitzgeralds 
eftablifiied  themfelves  in  Defmond,  and  the  Butlers  became 
the  pofieffors  of  Ormond  and  Kilkenny,  acknowledging 
indeed  the  fovereignty  of  England,  but  maintaining  fuch 
authority  as  rendered  it  only  nominal.  The  counties  of 
Kilkenny  and  Tipperary  were  palatinates  ; and  it  was  not 
till  the  attainder  of  the  duke  of  Ormond,  in  1716,  that  this 
diftindt  jurifdiftion  was  abolifiied.  As  the  inhabitants  of 
Tipperary  were  adlively  engaged  againft  the  Proteftants  in 
1641  and  the  fucceeding  years,  great  forfeitures  took  place 
on  Cromwell’s  fuccefs,  and  many  of  the  preCent  landholders 
are  defcendants  from  his  officers.  Tipperary  abounds  with 
ruins.  The  luimber  of  old  caftles  is  very  great,  fome  of 
them  boldly  fituated,  and  forming  very  ftriking  objefts  to 
the  traveller  : fuch  as  the  cattle  of  Ardfinnan,  built  by 
king  John,  and  that  of  Cahier,  on  an  ifland  in  the  Suir. 
The  chief  ecclefiaftical  ruins  are  thofe  of  Holycrofs,  Mo- 
naincha,  and  Cafiiel,  which  all  deferve  to  be  vifited  by  the 
curious.  No  ftatiftical  account  has  been  publiflied  of  the 
county  of  Tipperary,  and  there  appear  to  be  very  fcanty 
materials  for  its  hiicory. 

T IPPERARY,  a market  and  poll-town  in  the  county  of  the 
fame  name,  87  miles  S.W.  from  Dublin,  and  about  20 
miles  N.W.  from  Clonmell,  on  the  road  to  Limerick.  Its 
name  is  faid  to  be  in  Irilh  Tiobrad-arain,  lignifying  the  well 
of  the  territory  called  ^rain.  The  town  is  not  large,  and 
appears  to  be  in  a ruinous  condition,  though  it  was  formerly 
of  fufficient  importance  to  give  its  name  to  the  county. 
The  adjoining  county  is  very  rich,  and  there  are  fome  fine 
feats,  efpecially  Thomaftown,  the  fplendid  feat  of  the  earl 
of  Llandaff,  defcended  from  the  Mr.  Matthew  whom  Swift 
vifited ; and  Damers-Court,  a feat  of  the  earl  of  Dor- 
chefter.  In  the  neighbourhood  are  the  ruins  of  Emly,  the 
church  of  which  was  once  the  metropolitan  church  of 
Munfter,  and  which  ftill  gives  name  to  a bifliopric,  united 
to  the  archiepifcopal  fee  of  Calhel. 

TIPRA.  See  Tipera. 

TIPREE,  a dry  meafure  at  Bombay  ; where  the  candy 
contains  8 parahs,  the  parah  16  adowlies,  64  feers,  or  128 
tiprees.  Rice  is  fold  by  the  batty  meafure,  in  which  the 
inorah  is  4 candies,  or  25  parahs,  the  parah  20  adowlies, 
150  feers,  or  300  tiprees.  A candy  is  = 25  Winchefter 
bulhels  nearly. 

TIPSA,  in  Geography,  a town  of  Algiers,  in  the  province 
of  Conftantina,  on  the  borders  of  Tunis,  near  the  banks  of  the 
Mclagge,  anciently  called  Tipafa  ; at  prefent  a frontier  city 
and  garrifon  of  the  Algerines.  This  place,  which  enjoys  a 
line  fituation,  with  fome  mountains  at  a fmall  dillance,  ftill 
preferves  the  principal  gate,  feveral  fragments  of  old  walls, 
and  other  marks  of  the  rank  and  figure  it  formerly  obtained 
amongft  the  cities  of  Numidia  ; 85  miles  S.E.  of  Conftantina. 
N.  lat.  35°27b  E.  long.  8°. 

TIPSTAVES,  officers  appointed  by  the  marlhal  of  the 
king’s  bench,  to  attend  the  judges  with  a rod  or  Half  tipped 
w'ith  filver,  and  take  charge  of  fuch  perfons  as  are  either 
committed,  or  turned  over  at  the  judge’s  chambers. 

The  denomination  is  alfo  fometimes  given  to  thofe  more 
frequently  called  bojlons  ; who  are’  the  wardens  of  the  Fleet’s 
officers,  attending  the  king’s  court  with  a painted  Half,  for 
the  taking  into  cuftody  fuch  prifoners  ap  are  committed  by 
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the  court ; and  to  attend  fuch  prifoners  as  go  at  large  by 
licence. 

TIPUL,  in  Natural  Hijlory,  a name  given  by  the  people 
of  the  Philippine  illands,  to  a fpecies  of  crane  common  there, 
and  fo  tall,  that  when  it  Hands  ereft,  it  can  look  over  a.  man’s 
head.  See  Dongon. 

TIPULA,  in  Entomology,  a genus  of  the  Diptera  order  of 
infedts,  the  charadlers  of  which  are,  that  the  mouth  has  a very 
lliort  probofcis,  membranaceous,  canaliculated  on  the  back, 
receiving  a brittle  ; the  hauftellum  lliort,  without  a vagina  ; 
the  feelers  two,  incurved,  equal,  filiform,  longer  than  the 
headj  the  antenna  are  moftly  filiform. 

The  fmaller  fpecies  of  this  genus  fo  much  referable  gnats, 
that  the  generality  of  authors,  not  excepting  even  Goedart 
and  Swammerdam,  have  confounded  the  two  genera,  and 
defcribed  thefe  among  the  gnats. 

The  long  form  of  the  body,  the  pofition  of  the  wings,  and 
the  length  and  pofition  of  the  legs,  are  the  circumftanees 
that  make  the  refemblance  between  the  gnats  and  tipulre  ; 
but  the  ftrudlure  and  organs  of  the  head  are  alone  a very 
fufficient  diftindlion. 

As  the  tipulffi  differ  from  the  gnats  in  the  figure  of  the 
mouth,  and  in  being  without  a trunk,  they  differ  as  much 
from  the  other  flies  of  that  charadler,  by  their  refembling  the 
gnat  in  the  ffiape  of  their  body.  They  differ  alfo  in  the 
conformation  of  the  mouth,  and  its  feveral  parts  and  organs. 
The  opening  of  the  mouth  is  a flit  extending  itfelf  from  the 
fore  part  of  the  head  toward  the  hinder  part,  and  its  lips 
cannot  be  called  upper  and  lower  ; but  they  are  lateral  ones. 
When  the  body  of  the  creature  is  preffed,  this  mouth  opens, 
and  fliews  what  feem  to  be  a fecond  pair  of  lips  within. 
Thefe  are  more  firmly  do  fed  than  the  others,  and  referable  only 
certain  duplications  of  the  fleffi.  The  exterior  lips  are  carti- 
laginous, and  are  furniffied  with  ftiort  hairs  ; the  interior  are 
perfedlly  fmooth,  and  of  a flefliy  texture.  The  head  of  the 
tipula  is  of  a long  and  flender  figure  ; the  lips  are  articulated 
at  the  extremity  of  this  head,  and  on  each  fide  there  Hands, 
on  the  upper  part,  a fort  of  beard,  which,  when  minutely  exa- 
mined, is  found  to  be  articulated  in  the  manner  of  the  an- 
tennae of  infedls.  Thefe  two  beards,  in  their  ufual  po- 
fition, are  placed  clofe  together,  and  bent  forwards  over 
the  head ; their  office  feems  to  be  the  covering  of  the 
aperture  of  the  mouth.  Thefe  feem  conftantly^  to  be  found 
in  all  fpecies  of  the  tipulae,  and  placed  exadlly  in  the  fame 
manner. 

The  largeft  fpecies  of  tipulcE  are  ufually  found  in  our 
meadows,  and  thefe  are  in  no  danger  of  being  confounded 
with  the  gnat  kind,  their  fize  alone  being  a fufficient  obvious 
diftindlion.  Thefe  are  often  found  of  nearly  an  inch  in 
length  from  head  to  tail ; but  their  bodies  are  very  flender, 
and  are  compofed  of  only  nine  rings.  The  male  tipula  is 
eafily  diftinguiffied,  at  fight,  from  the  female  ; it  is  much 
ffiorter  in  the  body,  and  is  thicker  at  the  tail  than  any  where 
elfe  ; this  tail  alfo  ufually  turns  upwards,  whereas  that  of 
the  female  is  placed  in  the  fame  line  with  the  body,  and  is 
flender,  and  compofed  of  feveral  fcaly  parts,  proceeding  from 
the  laft  ring  of  the  body.  Thefe  creatures  are  found  in  our 
meadows  through  the  whole  fummer  ; but  the  end  of  Sep- 
tember and  beginning  of  Odlober  is  the  time  when  they  are 
moft  of  all  plentiful. 

The  legs  of  thefe  creatures  are  greatly  difproportioned  to 
the  bodyq  according  to  the  common  rules  of  nature,  efpe- 
cially the  hinder  pair,  which  are  in  the  larger  fpecies  ufually 
three  times  the  length  of  the  body. 

This  large  fpecies  is  a creature  of  no  great  beauty ; its 
body  is  of  a broweiffi  colour,  and  its  corcelet  is  fo  elevated, 
that  the  creature  feems  hump-backed  ; the  head  is  fmall,  and 
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the  neck  very  fhort ; the  reticulated  eyes  are  fo  large,  that 
they  cover  almoft  the  whole  furfacc  of  the  head  ; thefe  are 
of  a greenifh  colour,  with  a call  of  purple,  when  viewed  in 
fome  lights.  Reaumur  fuppofes  that  two  very  lucid  fpecks, 
on  the  anterior  part  of  the  breaft,  are  eyes,  though  placed 
in  fo  very  fmgular  a manner  ; the  wings  of  this  creature  are 
long,  but  very  narrow,  and  feem  fcarcely  well  proportioned 
to  the  fize  of  the  animal ; they  are  transparent,  but  have  a 
/light "caft  of  brown  ; and  their  ribs,  when  viewed  by  the 
microfcope,  appear  befet  with  fcales,  or  feathers,  in  the 
manner  of  thofe  of  the  gnat  kind.  Some  fpecies  of  the 
tipulse  have  them  alfo  fringed  with  thefe  fcales  at  the  edges  ; 
there  are  no  ailerons,  or  petty  wings,  at  the  origin  of  thefe, 
but  in  the  place  of  them  there  are  two  very  fine  balancers  or 
mallets  ; thefe  have  long  pedicles,  and  roundifh  or  oval  heads  ; 
the  ftigmata  of  the  corcelet  are  four  ; one  pair  is  placed  im- 
mediately underneath  thefe  balancers,  and  the  other  imme- 
diately below  the  firft  pair  of  legs  ; the  firft  pair  is  very 
long,  the  others  fmall,  and  thofe  on  the  rings  of  the  body,  if 
there  be  any,  are  too  fmall  for  our  fight,  even  with  good 
glalfes.  Each  ring  of  the  body  is  compofed  of  two  half 
cylinders,  which  are  joined  into  one,  by  means  of  a mem- 
brane, which  gives  them  room  to  dillend  or  clofe  up  at  the 
creature’s  pleafure.  The  large  tipulae  all  carry  two  anten- 
nae, or  horns,  upon  their  heads  ; but  thefe  are  of  no  remark- 
able ftruft ure,  they  are  only  compofed  of  a great  number  of 
joints,  each  covered  with  a fine  downy  hairinefs ; and  at  the 
joining  of  each  to  the  next,  there  is  a tuft  of  longer  and 
more  ftiff  hairs.  This  is  the  defcription  of  the  common  large 
tipulae  which  we  find  in  the  meadows,  and  in  almoft  all  its 
parts  is  applicable  to  the  generality  of  the  larger  fpecies  of 
thefe  infefts. 

The  fmaller  kinds  are  very  numerous,  and  of  great  variety. 
Thefe  are  frequent  in  all  places,  and  at  all  feafons  of  the 
year  ; the  fpring  ftiews  us  immenfe  clouds  of  them,  and  even 
the  coldeft  winter’s  day  fhews  a great  number  of  them  in  the 
fun-ftiine  about  noon.  Thefe  creatures  fly  much  better  than 
the  larger  tipulae  ; they  feem  indeed  to  be  almoft  continually 
upon  the  wing,  and  their  manner  of  flight  is  very  Angular  ; 
they  are  continually  mounting  and  defcending  again,  and  that 
without  quitting  the  direftion  of  the  line  in  which  they  go 
forward  ; this  they  will  often  do  for  many  hours  together. 
In  tracing  thefe  flies  from  their  origin,  they  are  all  found  to 
be  produced  from  worms  which  have  no  legs,  and  have  a regu- 
lar fcaly  head.  Thofe  from  whicli  the  larger  tipulae  are  pro- 
duced live  under  ground  ; they  are  moft  fond  of  marfliy 
places,  but  any  ground  will  do  that  is  not  often  difturbed. 
They  ufually  are  found  at  about  an  inch  under  the  furface, 
and  are  fo  plentiful  in  fome  places  as  greatly  to  injure  the 
herbage. 

Thefe  creatures  do  not  find  it  neceflary  to  their  living, 
that  plants  fliould  be  upon  the  furface  of  the  earth  in  which 
they  live.  There  is  frequently  found  in  the  hollows  of  the 
ftumps  of  old  trees,  a fort  of  earth  which  feldom  produces  any 
vegetables  ; yet  the  female  flies  of  this  fpecies  well  know  that 
their  young  will  find  a proper  fubfiftence  there  ; and  there 
are  ufually  found  great  numbers  of  them  in  all  thefe  places. 
The  hollow  elms  and  willows,  fo  common  in  our  hedges,  and 
by  ditch  fides,  afford  innumerable  proofs  of  this  : but  it 
muft  be  obferved,  that  they  are  only  found  in  fuch  earth  of 
this  kind  as  is  continually  fomewhat  moift. 

M.  Reaumur  mentions  a very  fingular  fpecies  of  large 
tipulae,  which  was  produced  with  him  from  one  of  the 
worms  found  in  the  earth  of  an  old  elm  ; this  was  of  the 
larger  kind,  and  had  fome  beautiful  fpots  on  the  wings.  It 
had  alfo  a very  elegant  tufted  antenna  ; whereas,  in  the 
common  large  tipulae,  thefe  are  plain  and  Amply  granulated 
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ones,  as  well  in  the  males  as  females.  Reaumur’s  Hift.  Inf. 
vol.  ix.  p.  7,  &c. 

The  numerous  fpecies  are  diftributed,  by  Gmelin,  into 
feveral  claftes,  as  follow  ; 

* With  patent  Wings. 

Pectinicornis.  With  peftinated  antennae  ; the  wings 
with  a black  fpot ; the  thorax  yellowifli.  Found  in  moift 
places  in  Europe. 

Rivosa.  With  hyaline  wings  ; rivules  brown,  with  a 
fnowy  fpot.  Frequent  in  Europe. 

SiNUATA.  With  white  wings,  finuated  margin  and  fpots 
brown  ; cinereous  body,  and  ferruginous  feet.  Found  in 
the  north  of  Europe. 

Quadrim  aculata.  With  wings  brown-veiny,  margin 
and  four  fpots  brown  ; abdomen  above  yellowifh.  There  is 
a variety  denominated  calmarienjis.  Found  m the  meadows 
of  Europe. 

Crocata.  With  wings  having  a brown  fpot ; ab- 
domen black,  yellow  bands.  Frequent  in  the  north  of 
Europe. 

Oleracea.  With  hyaline  wings  ; the  margin  of  the  rib 
brown.  Found  in  Europe  at  the  roots  of  pot-herbs,  grain, 
&c.  &c. 

Hortorum.  With  hyaline  wings  ; fcattered  obfolete 
fpots.  Found  among  the  pot-herb  plants  of  Europe. 

Tricolor.  With  whitifli  wings  ; the  exterior  margin 
and  bifid  apex  brown.  Found  in  North  America. 

Triangularis.  With  wings  dimidiate-brown,  and 
white  triangular  fpot.  Found  in  Scotland. 

Variegata.  Black  ; bafe  and  fides  of  the  abdomen  red, 
fpotted  with  yellow.  Found  in  the  gardens  of  Europe. 

CoNTAMiNATA.  Black,  with  white  wings  ; two  bands, 
and  a point  black.  Found  in  moift  places  of  Europe. 

Lunata.  With  afli-coloured  wings,  and  white  marginal 
lunule.  Found  in  the  meadows  of  Europe. 

Turcica.  With  veiny  wings ; white  marginal  lunule  ; 
cinereous  body,  and  abdomen  with  a black  dorfal  line. 

Pratensis.  With  variegated  thorax ; brown  abdomen  ; 
fides  fpotted  with  yellow  ; front  tawny.  Found  in  the  mea- 
dows of  Europe,  deftroying  the  roots  of  grafles. 

Dorsalis.  Yellowifli  ; brown  back  ; hyaline  wings  ; 
marginal  fpot  black.  Found  in  Germany  and  Italy. 

Plumbea.  Brown-cinereous,  with  white  wings  ; rib  and 
nerves  black.  An  Italian  infeft. 

Terrestris.  With  hyaline  wings;  brown  marginal 
point ; back  of  the  abdomen  cinereous.  Found  in  Europe. 
See  CiiANE-i^/^. 

CoRNiciNA.  With  hyaline  wings,  marginal  point  brown  : 
abdomen  yellow  ; three  lines  brown.  Found  in  Europe  at 
the  roots  of  plants. 

Nigra.  With  brown  wings,  and  black  body.  Found 
among  the  plants  of  Europe. 

Albimana.  Black,  with  teftaceous  thighs,  and  hinder 
tarfi  white. 

CosTALis.  Sordidly  yellow  ; with  antennae  twice  longer 
than  the  body  ; hyaline  wings,  and  brownifli  cofta.  Found 
in  Van  Diemen’s  Land. 

Cla VIBES.  Brown  ; with  tarfi  annulated  with  white  in 
the  middle  ; ovated,  incraflated.  Found  in  North  America. 

Atrata.  With  glaucous  wings ; marginal  point  and 
body  black  ; firft  fegment  of  the  abdomen  and  feet  red.  An 
European  infeft. 

Bimaculata.  With  hyaline  wings  ; two  brown  fpots ; 
the  middle  of  the  abdomen  fpotted  ferruginous ; plumofe  an- 
tennae ; as  the  former. 


Annulata. 
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Annulata.  With  wings  variegated  with  brown ; thighs 
with  white  rings  ; as  the  former. 

OcELL A Ris.  With  whitifh  wings,  very  numerous,  blackiih , 
ocellar  fpots.  North  of  Europe. 

CiNEREA.  With  whitiih  wings,  three  brown  fpots,  ci- 
nereous unfpotted  body.  A Norwegian  infeft. 

Fasciata.  With  whitifh  wings,  four  brown  flexuofe 
bands  ; abdomen  and  feet  yellowifh.  Found  in  the  marfhes 
of  Sweden. 

Melanocephala.  Teftaceous  ; head  and  dorfal  line  of 
the  thorax  black  ; wings  hyaline  ; three  brown  llreaks.  A 
Cayenne  infeft . 

Sexpunctata.  With  white  wings ; three  marginal 
brown  points  ; thorax  compreffed,  yellow  ; dorfal  line  black. 
Found  in  Italy. 

Flavipes.  Brown,  with  obfcure  wings  fpotted  cine- 
reous, and  three  brown  coftal  fpots  ; feet  yellowifh  ; joints 
brown. 

Tripunctata.  With  hyaline  wings  ; three  marginal 
points  brown  ; yellow  body.  Found  in  Italy. 

Flavescens.  With  unfpotted  wings ; yellow  body  ; 
brown  back.  Found  in  the  fields  of  Europe. 

Ensiformis.  With  lanceolate  ferrulate  antennae ; wings, 
veins,  and  fpot  black.  Found  in  Sweden. 

Regelationis.  With  hyaline  gloffy  wings ; cinereous 
brown  body.  Found  frequently  in  Europe. 

PiLiPES.  Cinereous  ; with  ftriated  brownifh  wings  ; fore- 
moft  legs  hairy 

Morio.  Black ; with  white  wings ; marginal  point 
brown  ; pallid  feet. 

Replicata.  With  hyaline  wings  ; margin  flender,  re- 
curved ; body  brown  ; fimple  antennae.  Found  in  the 
waters  of  the  north  of  Europe. 

Monoptera.  Black  ; with  feet  and  feelers  pallid.  North 
of  Europe. 

Arundineti.  Whitifh  ; villofe  antennae  ; black  eyes. 
Found  among  the  reeds  of  Europe. 

Barbicornis.  Black  ; with  plumofe  antennae  ; fimple 
at  the  apex.  Found  occafionally  in  Europe. 

Gigantea.  With  wings  brown,  hyaline,  waved  longi- 
tudinally in  the  middle.  Found  in  the  gardens  of  Aultria 
and  France. 

Venosa.  With  hyaline  wings  ; veins  brown,  and  brown 
margin.  In  Upper  Auftria. 

Peicata.  Cinereous  ; with  hyaline  wings  ; brown  veins  ; 
external  margin  and  middle  line  interwoven  in  fmall  folds. 
Upper  Auftria. 

Punctata.  With  hyaline  wings,  pointed  with  black  ; 
exterior  margin  fpotted  with  black.  As  the  former. 

Phragonitidis.  Yellow ; with  black  head,  hyaline 
wings,  and  three  black  points.  Found  among  the  reeds  in 
Auftria. 

Lineata.  Yellow;  pointed  with  three  lines  on  the 
thorax,  and  four  on  the  abdomen.  Auftria  and  Carniola. 

OcREATA.  Black ; with  hyaline  wings,  fpotted  and 
pointed  with  black  ; the  band  before  the  hinder  tarfi  white. 
Upper  Auftria. 

Bifasciata.  Yellow  ; with  hyaline  wings,  fubfafciated 
with  brown.  Upper  Auftria. 

Depressa.  With  cinereous  thorax  ; abdomen  yellow, 
depreffed ; wings  yellowifh-brown  ; four  marginal  fpots 
brown.  An  European  infedt. 

Discolor.  Cinereous  ; abdomen  on  both  fides  yellowifh  ; 
wings  with  brown  and  white  fpot.  As  the  former. 

Pectinata.  Black  ; with  antennae  femi-pedfinated  ; 
glaucous  wings ; marginal  point  and  apex  large  ; thighs  and 
legs  red  ; apices  black.  As  before. 


Versicolor.  Yellow  ; thorax  yellow,  fpotted  with 
black  ; abdomen  and  back,  beneath  and  fides,  cinereous  ; 
wings,  veins,  and  fpot  brown.  As  before. 

Maculosa.  Black  ; bill,  legs,  and  apex  of  abdomen 
yellowifh  ; wings  with  fcattered  brown  fpots.  As  before. 

Lutea.  Pale  yellow  ; with  yellowifh  wings.  As 
before. 

Fuscipes.  Black  ; with  two  yellowifh  bands  on  the  ab- 
domen ; white  wings,  fpotted  with  black  ; yellowifh  legs, 
joints,  and  foies  ; with  the  toes  brown.  As  before. 

Quadrifasciata.  Cinereous-yellowifh  ; with  grey 
wings  ; four  yellowifh  bands,  and  margin  of  cofta  pointed  | 
with  yellow  legs  ; black  joints.  As  before. 

OcTOPUNCTATA.  With  white  wings ; eight  black 
points  ; black  abdomen  ; thorax  and  legs  palifh.  Found 
at  Paris. 

Parisiensis.  Green  ; with  hyaline  wings  ; brown 
band  ; the  two  bands  of  the  abdomen  and  anus  black.  As 
before. 

Secalis.  Cinereous  ; with  ciliated  wings  ; eyes,  anten- 
nas annulated  with  white  ; the  apex  of  the  abdomen  and 
feet  black.  Found  in  fields  of  rye.  Gmelin  queries  whe- 
ther the  two  lall  fpecies  belong  to  this  tribe  of  infedls. 

* With  incumbent  Wings  : “ Culiciform.” 

Plumosa.  With  greenifh  thorax  ; white  wings  ; brown 
point  ; and  plumofe  antennae.  In  the  marfhes  of  Europe. 

Littoralis.  Greenifh  ; with  unfpotted  wings  ; and 
fore-legs  very  long.  In  the  maritime  parts  of  Europe. 

Cincta.  Livid  ; with  wings  and  three  marginal  fpots 
black  ; the  abdomen  black,  annulated  with  white.  Found 
in  Sweden. 

Motitatrix.  With  fore-legs  very  large  and  motatory  ; 
with  white  ring.  Frequent  in  Europe,  yellow-green. 

PiLicoRNis.  Blackifh  ; fore-legs  as  before  ; thorax  li- 
neated  ; white  wings  unfpotted. 

Fasciculata.  Black;  fore-legs  as  before  ; fides  of  the 
abdomen  fpotted  with  ferruginous.  Found  in  Germany. 

Tendens.  Ferruginous  ; with  white  unfpotted  wings  ; 
fore-legs  very  long  and  pale.  In  marfhes  of  Denmark. 

ViBRATORiA.  Fore-legs  very  large,  motatory;  white 
at  the  apex.  Found  in  marfhes  of  Europe. 

Varia.  Brown ; fore-legs  elongated ; abdomen  yel- 
lowifh  ; wings  varied  with  white  and  black. 

Tremula.  Fore -legs  very  long,  motatory  ; black,  with 
white  wings.  In  the  marfhes  of  Sweden. 

Flexilis.  Fore -legs  motatory,  all  pallid;  wfings  with 
dufltyifh  band.  In  the  watery  places  of  Europe. 

Monilis.  With  white  legs,  nine  black  rings  ; wings 
varied  with  white  and  cinereous.  In  the  gardens  of  Eu- 
rope. 

ZoNATA.  Pallid  ; with  wings,  two  bands,  and  three 
points  brown ; thighs  with  brown  angle.  Found  in 
Orford.  ^ 

Virens.  Green;  with  unfpotted  wings;  brown  foies. 
A Swedifh  infeft. 

ViRiDULA.  Green  ; with  antennse  verticillate,  hairy  ; 
pallid  legs.  North  of  Europe. 

Geniculata.  Beneath  yellowifh  ; lines  of  the  thorax 
and  back  of  the  abdomen  black,  with  white  immaculate 
wings. 

Pallipes.  Smooth-brown ; with  hyaline  unfpotted 
wings,  and  palifh  legs. 

Macrocephala.  Greenifh ; with  eyes  and  back  of 
the  thorax  black.  In  the  marfhes  and  moift  fhores  of 
Europe. 

PusiLLA.  Green  ; with  three  black  fpots  on  the  hinder 
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part  of  tlie  thorax  ; antennae  of  the  male  plumofe.  In  the 
lakes  of  Europe. 

Marci.  Black,  fmooth ; with  blackifli  wings  ; fore- 
thighs furrowed  inwards.  In  the  dunghills  and  putrefcent 
foilof  Europe  : probably  a variety  of  hortulana  ? 

Tmoma:.  Black,  fmooth  ; with  black  wings  ; fides  of 
the  abdomen  marked  with  a faffron  line.  At  Upfal. 

CiiRYSANTHEMi.  Black,  fmooth  ; the  abdomen  red  at 
the  bafe  ; the  antennae  incraffated,  pilofe.  On  the  chryfan- 
themus  eoronarius  of  Spain. 

Ferruginata.  Black,  fmooth  ; brown  wings  ; abdomen 
brown-ferruginous.  South  of  Europe. 

JoiiANNis.  Black,  fmooth  ; white  wings  ; black  point  ; 
fhort  antennae  ; black  legs.  In  fhady  parts  of  Europe. 

PorONAj.  Black,  fmooth  ; hyaline  wings  ; black  point  ; 
ferruginous  thighs.  In  the  plains  of  England  and 
Norway. 

Ruficollis.  Black,  fmooth ; red  thorax.  At  the 
Cape  of  Good  Hope. 

Brevicornis.  Black,  fmooth  ; with  wings  blackilh  at 
the  margin  ; abdomen  brown  ; fore-flianks  fpinofe.  In  the 
fhady  gardens  of  Europe. 

PuTRis.  Brown  ; the  bafe  of  the  w'ings  cinereous.  In 
the  teeming  foil  at  the  commencement  of  fpring. 

Febrieis.  Black,  oblong,  hairy  ; with  blackifh  wdngs. 
An  European  infedl  in  clofe  places. 

Insularis.  Black,  hairy  ; with  ferruginous  legs,  hinder 
elongated. 

Forcipata.  With  cylindric  black  abdomen ; wings 
brown-hyaline  ; anus  appendiculated.  An  Englilh  infeft. 

Vernans.  Cinereous;  thorax  black-lineated ; white 
wings  fpotted  with  brown.  In  meadows  of  Denmark. 

Florilega.  Black,  fdken.  On  the  apple-flowers  of 
Europe,  which  it  deftroys. 

Hortulana.  With  hyaline  wings  ; exterior  margin 
black.  In  the  flowers  of  afparagus  and  apple. 

Phal^ENOIDes.  With  wings  deflexed,  cinereous,  ovate- 
lanceolated,  ciliated.  In  the  walls  of  dunghiUs  and  mixens 
of  Europe. 

Hirta.  Hairy  ; with  wings  deflexed,  ovate-ciliated, 
teffellated  with  white  and  black.  In  Lapland. 

Persicarije.  Black  ; with  wings  incumbent,  fubci- 
liated  ; under  the  leaves  of  the  peach-tree. 

Notata.  Black  ; with  white  wings  ; with  a white  fpot 
in  front  of  the  fides  of  the  abdomen.  In  Europe. 

JuNiPERiNA.  Cinereous  ; with  white  wings  ; margin 
villous  ; found  in  the  juniper. 

CuLiCTFORMis.  Cinercous,  with  pallid  legs ; wings 
marked  with  two  blackifh  fpots.  At  Upfal. 

Incarnata.  Incarnated  ; with  moderate  antennse.  At 
Upfal. 

Palu.stris.  Pallid  ; black  head  ; reddifh  abdomen.  In 
marfhes  of  Europe. 

Longicornis.  With  antennae  longer  than  the  incarnated 
body.  In  moill  places  of  Europe. 

Rueipes.  Black  ; with  red  legs  ; wings  black  in  the 
middle  ; yellowifh  at  the  bafe.  North  of  Europe. 

Stictica.  Black  ; fegments  of  the  abdomen  white  at 
the  apex  ; wings  with  a brown  point.  In  Germany. 

Pallida.  Pallid,  pilofe ; legs  pundfated  with  black. 
In  Germany. 

Hafniensis.  Brown  ; lateral  line  of  the  thorax  and 
legs  whitifli,  unfpotted. 

Flabellicornis.  Pallid  ; abdomen  annulated  with 
black  ; wings  fpotted.  Germany. 

Bipunctata.  Brown ; wings  cinereous ; marginal 
point  white.  Found  in  Europe. 


Sericea.  Black ; back  black ; fides  of  the  thorax 
bare  ; balancers  yellow.  In  Sweden. 

Minutissima.  Yellow;  eyes  concurring  in  the  vertex 
black.  In  the  ditches  of  Sweden  and  Aullria. 

PuLiCARis.  Black  ; fides  of  the  thorax,  fcuteilum,  and 
abdomen  yellow.  In  the  ditches  of  Europe. 

Pennicornis.  With  antennse  bipedlinate  ; black  body; 
halteres,  or  balancers,  white.  In  the  flowers  of  ariflolochia 
clematis. 

ScATHOPSE.  Black  ; antennas  moniliform  ; with  winge 
incumbent  hyaline.  In  the  privies  of  Aullria. 

Buxi.  Yellow  ; head  and  thorax  black  ; wings  brown 
incumbent.  In  the  box-tree  of  Europe. 

Berberina.  With  wings  incumbent,  fuliginous ; 
fpotted  white  at  the  bafe  and  margin.  In  the  excrefcences 
of  the  barbery. 

Lutescens.  Yellowifh;  three  brown  fpots  on  the  back  ; 
antennae  plumofe.  Found  in  Europe. 

Trifasciata.  Ferruginous  ; with  three  bands  on  the 
wings.  In  Europe. 

Multicolor.  Yellowifli  body  ; greenilh  abdomen  ; 
white  wings  with  a brown  band.  As  before. 

Alba.  Grey  ; with  white  wings  and  abdomen  ; the 
apex  of  the  latter  brown.  As  before. 

Carbonaria.  Black ; legs  ferruginous ; wings  hya- 
line. As  befoi-e. 

Plumicornis.  Brown  ; antennae  brownilh-plumofe  ; 
legs  yellowifh.  As  before. 

Dichroa.  Black  ; legs  ferruginous.  As  before. 

Leucoptera.  Brown  ; apex  of  abdomen  and  legs  pale 
yellowifh  ; wings  white.  As  before. 

Moschifera.  Wings  cinereous  ; thorax  and  abdomen 
yellow.  Found  in  Chili. 

TIPULA  Wasp.  See  Wasp  Tipula. 

TIQUADRA,  in  ylncient  Geography,  one  of  the  fmall 
iflands  fituated  near  the  Balearic  iflands,  near  the  town  of 
Palma. 

TIQUINA,  in  Geography,  a town  of  Peru,  in  the  dio- 
cefe  of  La  Paz  ; 55  miles  N.N.W.  of  La  Paz. 

TIR,  a town  of  Perfia,  in  the  province  of  Khoralfan  ; 
40  miles  N.  of  Herat. — Alfo,  a town  of  Perfia,  in  the  pro- 
vince of  Farfiflan  ; 50  miles  N.E.  of  Schiras. 

TIRABOSCHI,  Girolamo,  Abate,  in  Biography, 
author  of  the  beft  hillory  of  Italian  literature  which  that 
country,  fertile  in  men  of  learning,  talle,  and  talents,  has 
produced.  He  was  born  at  Bergamo  in  1731,  and  is 
llyled  Cavallere  by  his  biographer,  and  the  lall  editor  of 
his  Hillory,  jn  a life  prefixed  to  the  index  of  the  fecond 
edition,  publilhed  at  Modena  in  1794.  He  had  his  educa- 
tion in  the  Jefuits’  college  from  fifteen  till  the  abolition  of 
the  order.  He  was  profeflbr  of  eloquence  in  the  univerfity 
of  Brera  at  Milan  till  the  year  1770,  v/hen  he  was  appointed 
pnefedl  of  the  Efle  library  at  Modena,  by  the  interell  of 
count  Firmian.  He  firll  dillinguillied  himfelf,  after  this 
appointment,  by  a new  edition  of  the  Italian  and  Latin 
Vocabulary  of  Mandofio  ; which  work  was  almoll  wholly 
new  written  by  him,  and  correfted  and  augmented  with 
the  moll  refined  purity  of  the  two  languages  ; and  the 
Latin  and  Italian  orations  which  he  delivered  publicly  at 
Milan,  two  of  which  were  printed,  and  ellablilhed  his 
reputation  for  eloquence. 

Fie  dillinguillied  himfelf  during  the  firll  years  of  his  prae- 
feftorlhip  of  the  duke  of  Modena’s  library,  by  drawing 
up  a new  catalogue  of  the  manulcripts,  books,  medals, 
gems,  and  rarities  of  that  celebrated  library,  and  com- 
piled the  firll  volume  of  his  Hillory  of  Italian  Literature, 
publilhed  in  1771,  which  manifefted  fuch  talle  and  folid 
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lcarnin;>-  as  aftonifhed  his  readers ; but  the  public  in  general 
was  ftill  more  aftonilhed  at  his  linifhing  the  whole  work 
in  eleven  years,  confiding  of  thirteen  large  volumes  in  4to.  ; 
a work  which,  by  its  immenfe  erudition,  profound  critical 
difcuffions,  and  judgment  in  every  kind  of  literature,  ac- 
quired him  the  praife  of  the  whole  republic  of  letters. 

Befides  this  great  work,  he  produced  during  the  fame 
period  the  life  of  St.  Olympia  ; a letter  on  the  comparative 
excellence  of  Italian  and  Spanifh  literature  ; the  life  of  Ful- 
vio  Tefto ; the  two  firft  volumes  of  the  Biblioteca  Modenefe  ; 
and  all  the  articles  which  he  furnilhed  to  the  twenty-three 
firfi  volumes  of  the  Giornale  di  Modena,  a kind  of  review 
and  hiftory  of  new  books  and  difcoveries  in  arts  and  fciences 
within  the  year.* 

He  was  knighted  by  the  duke  of  Modena,  though  a re- 
gular ecclefiaftic,  and  ennobled  by  his  fellow-citizens  at 
Bergamo.  To  enable  him  to  proceed  in  his  great  work 
with  more  convenience,  his  patron  augmented  his  appoint- 
ment, and  gave  him  an  affiftant  in  tlie  library. 

His  correfpondence  with  the  learned  throughout  Europe 
mull  have  occupied  much  of  his  time ; as  at  his  deceafe,  among 
his  papers  were  Found  materials  for  twenty -eight  volumes  of 
original  letters  addrefied  to  him  as  author  of  the  Literary 
Hiftory  of  Italy,  and  editor  of  the  Giornale  di  Modena. 
In  his  numerous  minor  produftions,  as  well  as  in  thofe  of 
greater  volume  and  importance,  he  difcovers  himfelf  to  have 
been  gifted  with  a quick  penetration,  and  pofleffed  of  great 
facility  in  writing,  as  well  as  a clear  conception  of  the 
works  of  others,  which  to  have  acquired,  mull  have  been 
ftudied  with  conftant  application. 

This  admirable  writer  died  at  the  age  of  fixty-two,  of  a 
bloody  flux,  in  1794. 

From  this  celebrated  work,  we  expedled  to  acquire  new 
and  authentic  information  concerning  the  rife  and  progrefs 
of  mufic  previous  to  the  feventeenth  century,  in  a country 
which  has  taught  every  other  part  of  Europe  all  the  refine- 
ments of  the  art,  a country  in  which  we  fought  in  vain,  by 
travelling,  converfation,  and  the  perufal  of  all  the  boohs 
written  by  the  natives  which  we  could  procure  on  the  fub- 
jedl,  to  trace  the  origin  of  Italian  melody.  Dull  and  pe- 
dantic elementary  books  we  procured  in  abundance  ; but 
fcarcely  any  that  we  could  read  with  pleafure,  previous  to 
the  eftablifliment  of  the  opera  at  the  beginning  of  the  feven- 
teenth century.  Quadrio’s  heavy  volumes  are  filled  without 
tafte,  feleftion,  or  folicitude  concerifing  the  authenticity 
of  fadls.  Padre  Martini,  unfortunately  for  modern  mufical 
hiftory,  did  not  live  to  finifh  his  plan  ; having  advanced  no 
farther  than  the  ancient  mufic  of  the  Greeks. 

Tirabofchi  is  copious  on  all  other  parts  of  literature, 
arts,  and  fciences.  It  is  only  on  mufic,  and  mufical  writers, 
our  peculiar  refearch,  that  we  have  ever  found  him  unfatis- 
faftory : we  never  confulted  him  on  any  other  fubjedl 
improfitably.  The  little  he  tells  us  of  Pythagoras,  Arif- 
toxenus,  the  Etrufcans,  and  Guido,  we  had  often  previoufly 
read  in  innumerable  books  in  various  languages. 

He  fpeaks  of  the  Lyric  poetry  of  the  Greeks  and  Ro- 
mans ; but  that  of  the  Italians  has  not  furnifhed  an  ar- 
ticle. We  did  hope  to  be  informed  what  kind  of  melodies 
were  fet  to  the  fongs  of  Dante,  Petrarca,  and  Boccaccio. 
We  coidd  not  reafonably  expeft  fpecimens  of  this  melody 
in  notation,  any  more  than  prints  of  pidlures  and  buildings 
that  are  mentioned  in  his  work  ; but  when  a capital  work 
of  Raphael,  Michael  Angelo,  or  Palladio  is  mentioned,  we 
are  generally  told  where  it  is  to  be  feen,  or  at  leaft  where 
it  has  been  feen.  Had  Tirabofchi  told  his  readers  where 
the  original  melodies  to  the  fongs  of  the  old  Italian  poets 


were  to  be  found,  it  would  have  been  a great  fatisfadlion 
to  thofe  who  confult  books  for  ufeful  and  folid  information, 
or  feek  in  them  for  any  thing  but  mere  amufement. 

Of  the  laft  century  he  fays  nothing,  as  his  plan  went 
no  farther  than  the. end  of  the  feventeenth  century.  And, 
indeed,  of  that  period,  his  information  is  very  fcanty  ; 
neither  Cariflimi  nor  Stradella,  the  two  bell  compofers 
which  Italy  had  then  produced  ; nor  among  contemporary 
theorifts,  or  writers  on  harmonics,  is  any  notice  taken  of 
Lemme  Rofli,  or  Daniel  Bartoli,  authors  of  two  books, 
which  in  a general  hiftory  of  literature  ought  to  have  been 
mentioned.  See  Bartoli,  and  Rossi. 

TIRACHEA,  in  Ancient  Geography,  a town  of  Judea, 
in  the  Decapolis,  on  the  coaft  of  the  fea  of  Galilee. 

TIRADE,  in  French  Mufic,  formerly  implied  what  the 
Greeks  meant  by  aywyw,  agogo,  eluBus,  the  filling  up  a wide 
interval  by  the  intermediate  diatonic  notes.  (See  Greek 
Mufic. ) But,  at  prefent,  tirade  feems  nearly  equivalent  to 
volata  in  Italian  ; a divifion,  a flight. 

TIRAGHT,  in  Geography,  an  ifland  in  the  Atlantic, 
near  the  W.  coaft  of  Ireland  ; 8 miles  S.W.  of  Dunmore- 
Head. 

TIRAMANGALUM,  a town  of  Hindooftan,  in  Ma- 
dura; 10  miles  S.W.  of  Madura. 

TIRAMANY-MUTOO,  a river  of  Hindooftan,  which 
runs  into  the  Cauvery  ; 8 miles  N.  of  Carroor. 

TIRAN.  See  Tyran. 

TIRANADUM,  or  Tirinadum,  in  Ancient  Geogra- 
phy, a town  of  Africa,  in  Mauritania  Caefariana,  on  the 
route  from  Carthage  to  Caefarea,  between  Rapidum  and 
Caput-Cillanum.  Anton.  Itin. 

TIRANDURG,  in  Geography,  a town  of  Hindooftan, 
in  Myfore  ; 12  miles  S.S.E.  of  Ouffoor. 

TIRANO,  a town  of  Italy,  in  the  department  of  the 
Lano,  late  belonging  to  the  Grifons,  the  capital  of  the 
Upper  Terzcro,  and  refidence  of  a governor  called  Podefta, 
on  the  Adda,  which  divides  it  into  two  parts,  connedled  by  a 
ftone  bridge  of  a Angle  aixh  : formerly  furrounded  with  walls 
by  Ludovico  Sforza,  as  a defence  againft  the  Grifons,  who  de- 
ftroyed  the  fortifications  when  they  gained  poflelfion  of  the 
Valteline.  The  chief  trade  is  in  wine  and  filk,  which  is  not 
confiderable.  The  wine  is  fent  into  the  country  of  the  Grifons, 
to  Bormio,  and  into  the  territories  of  Veniee  ; the  filk,  which 
is  drawn  from  this  dillridl  of  the  Valteline,  is  not  of  the  bell 
quality,  nor  very  abundant  ; part  is  forwarded  to  Venice, 
and  the  remainder,  through  Chiavenna,  to  Germany.  About 
half  a mile  from  the  town,  on  the  other  fide  of  the  Adda, 
is  the  church  of  the  Madonna,  or  Virgin,  mucH  vifited  by 
Catholic  pilgrims  ; the  modern  building  annexed  to  what  re- 
mains of  the  old  edifice  is  in  an  elegant  ftyle  of  architefture, 
and  the  era  of  it  is  1533,  the  ancient  part  having  been 
eredled  in  1 206.  In  the  area  before  the  church  is  held  the 
fair  of  Tirano,  remarkable  for  the  number  of  cattle  brought 
hither  for  fale  ; they  are  fed  upon  the  higheft  Alps,  where 
they  continue  until  the  fnow  begins  to  fall,  and  are  chiefly 
fent  from  hence  into  Italyu  The  fair  is  in  Odlober,  and 
lalls  three  days,  during  which  time  the  authority  of  the 
podefta  is  fufpended,  and  the  governor  of  the  Valteline  has 
abfolute  jurildiflion  over  the  town  and  the  diftrift ; 34 
miles  E.N.E.  of  Morbegno. 

TIRANY,  a town  of  Hindooftan,  in  the  Carnatic  ; 
3 miles  N.  of  Ootatore. 

TIRATA,  in  old  Italian  Mufic,  implied  a regular  af- 
cent  or  defcent  of  notes  of  the  fame  kind  ; but,  at  prefent, 
the  term  has  a more  extenlive  acceptation  than  its  original 
import,  draiun  out:  as  when  a fubjedh  is  well  treated,  pro- 
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duftive.  of  beautiful  palTages,  made  the  moll  of  by  a com- 
pofer  ; it  is  then  faid  to  be  ben  tirato. 

TIRBIA,  in  Geography,  a town  of  Spain,  in  Catalonia  ; 
l6  miles  N.W.  of  Urgel. 

TIRE,  or,  as  the  feamen  pronounce  it,  tier  of  guns. 
See  Tier. 

TIREBOLI,  in  Geography,  a river  of  Turkilh  Arme- 
nia, which  runs  into  the  Black  fea  at  Tireboli — Alfo,  a 
town  of  Turkilh  Armenia,  on  the  Black  fea,  at  the  mouth 
of  a river  of  the  fame  name  ; 20  miles  N.E.  of  Kerefour. 

TIREH,  a town  of  Afiatic  Turkey,  in  Natolia,  fituated 
on  the  Meinder  ; the  inhabitants  are  chiefly  Turks;  32 
miles  S.S.E.  of  Smyrna.  N.  lat.  38°  8'.  E.  long.  27°  40'. 

TIRES  of  Wheels,  in  Rural  Economy,  the  llraps,  flips, 
bands,  or  hoops  of  iron  which  are  put  round  them  for  the 
purpofe  of  guarding  and  protedling  them  againft  the  effedls 
of  the  roads,  as  well  as  fecuring  and  keeping  them  tight  in 
their  different  parts.  The  mod  advantageous  and  beneficial 
form  of  tire  for  wheels  of  different  kinds  and  breadths  in 
different  points  of  view,  have  probably  not  yet  been  well  af- 
certained.  It  is  obvious,  however,  that  it  fhould  be  fuch 
as  may  have  the  lead  poflible  tendency  to  penetrate  and 
dedroy  the  furfaces  on  which  the  wheels  aft  and  move.  It 
would  appear,  that  almod  all  of  thofe  who  have  written  on 
this  fubjeft,  have  gone  upon  a wrong  or  falfe  principle  ; 
nearly  all  having  direfted  that  the  exterior  furface, 
when  more  bands  than  one  are  ufed,  as  in  the  cafe  of 
broad-wheeled  waggons,  fhould  be  unequal ; in  fuch  a man- 
ner as  that  the  centre  band  may  receive  the  whole  of  the 
preffure,  when  the  road  is  even  and  compofed  of  hard  ma- 
terials ; the  other  bands  being  only  in  readinefs  to  fudain 
their  portions  of  the  burthen,  when,  either  from  unevennefs 
or  the  want  of  firmnefs  in  it,  they  may  be  brought  into 
contaft  with  it. 

It  is  well  known,  how'ever,  to  every  one,  that  it  is  the 
nature  of  a wedge  to  work  its  way,  when  forcibly  applied 
to  a cleft  or  opening  ; and  that  the  extent  of  its  penetration 
will  depend  on  the  fharpnefs  or  acutenefs  of  its  wedge- 
form,  and  the  power  by  which  it  is  impelled.  Admitting 
this  to  be  the  faft,  it  is  plain  that  every  wheel,  the  tire  of 
which  afts  in  the  fmalled  degree  as  a wedge,  mud  enter  a 
loofe  foil,  furface,  or  road,  more  or  lefs,  in  proportion  as 
its  edge  or  projeftion  is  more  or  lefs  acute  and  protruding, 
or  the  contrary. 

A rolling  cylinder  is  not  eafily  capable  of  penetrating 
below  the  furface,  for  this  reafon,  that  it  prefents  no  one 
protruding  point ; but  where  a rolling  body  fwells  out  in  a 
projefting  manner  in  the  middle,  it  will  unquedionably  aft 
or  work  deeper  in  that  part  where  it  is  the  mod  promi- 
nent, than  in  any  other,  as  it  is  a fort  of  obtufe  wedge. 
And  fuch  mud  be  the  cafe  in  every  wheel  of  which  the 
tire  is  not  cylindrical ; as  when  its  protruding  part  gets 
in,  the  whole  body  foon  finds  its  way. 

A broad  flat  tire  is  not,  however,  without  its  inconve- 
nience ; as,  whether  the  road  be  good  or  bad,  it  prefents 
the  fame  furface,  and,  of  courfe,  is  as  much  refided  in  its 
front,  while  on  a hard  furface,  as  while  on  one  into  which  it 
finks.  Confequently,  the  cylindrical  tire  can  never  draw 
light  and  free,  though  it  will  not  by  any  means  penetrate 
deeply  into  any  tolerably  found  furface. 

Flat  tires  are  probably,  however,  the  bed  of  any  for 
narrow  wheels. 

In  confequence  of  the  above,  it  has  been  propofed  by 
fome,  that  every  wheel  fliould  be  furniflied  with  a concave 
or  hollow  tire  which  is  cylindrical ; but,  that  after  leaving 
two  rims,  of  proportionate  breadth,  at  the  edges,  the  whole 


intermediate  fpace  fliould  be  fcooped  out,  or  otherwife  hol- 
lowed. By  this  means,  on  hard  roads,  the  wheel  would 
ride  on  the  two  rims  only  : while  on  foft  roads,  the  whole 
would  bear  up  the  burthen.  All  fuch  wheels,  the  tires 
of  which  have  even  the  fmalled  tendency  to  a wedge-like 
form,  invariably,  it  is  faid,  throw  the  foil  or  earth  from 
them  ; fqueezing  it  out  at  the  fides,  and  burying  them- 
felves,  not  only  in  the  furrows  they  make,  but  under  the 
very  mud  which  they  force  from  out  of  them  ; while,  on 
the  contrary,  the  concave  tire,  it  is  fuppofed,  keeps  in  the 
foft  foil,  unlefs,  indeed,  it  be  in  an  abfolutely  floppy  date, 
and  forces  it,  by  compreflion,  to  bear  up  the  weight  or 
burthen.  It  is  obferved,  that  let  two  wheels  be  tried  on 
a meadow  which  is  not  very  firm  in  its  furface,  the  cylin- 
drical tired  wheel  will,  affuredly,  aft  better  than  that  with 
a receding  or  convex  edged  fort  of  tire  ; but  that  the  con- 
cave tired  wheel  could  not,  it  is  believed,  fail  to  difplay 
its  fuperiority  in  feveral  of  the  mod  defirable  points  and 
refpefts. 

Let  it  be  fuppofed  that  the  tire  of  a waggon-wheel  is 
nine  inches  in  breadth,  and  cylindrical : at  the  two  edges 
leave  a band  of  one  inch  in  breadth,  or  more  ; then  groove 
out  the  intermediate  fpace,  to  an  inch  and  a half  in  depth 
in  the  centre,  rounding  it  in  gradually.  Such  a tired 
wheel  would,  it  is  faid,  on  a hard  road,  prefent  only  two 
inches  of  bearing  ; while  the  refidance  would  gradually  in- 
creafe  in  proportion  as  the  incumbent  weight,  and  the 
foftnefs  of  the  furface  over  which  it  may  be  proceeding, 
fliould  bring  the  whole  to  bear  in  an  equal  manner.  The 
foft  foil  could  not  efcape  fo  eafily,  at  lead,  it  is  conceived, 
from  under  a concave  tire,  as  thofe  of  the  oppofite  kind, 
confequently  it  could  not  add  to  the  exterior  impediments 
of  wheels. 

It  mud  neverthelefs  be  admitted,  it  is  faid,  that  the  con- 
cave tire  is  liable  to  fome  difadvantage  ; for  indance,  it  will 
at  times  clog,  and,  poflibly,  not  only  choke  its  own  groove, 
but  even  accumulate  confiderably  more  ; which  will  adhere 
to  the  clay  and  other  matters  with  which  the  groove  may 
be  filled.  In  this  way,  it  would,  in  faft,  it  is  thought,  be- 
come, in  a certain  meafure,  cylindrical.  But  that  if  it  did 
no  more  than  fill  its  groove  on  heavy  foils,  it  would  not 
prove  fo  highly  objeftionable  ; for,  on  fuch,  the  whole 
breadth  of  the  tire  ought  to  prefs  the  foil  or  furface. 

The  remedy  fuggeded  for  the  above  inconvenience,  in 
fuch  cafes,  is  that  of  a fuitable  fixed  fcraper,  which  has  no 
difficulty  in  it,  at  lead,  for  carriages  on  one  pair  of  wheels, 
or  for  the  hind  wheels  of  waggons.  Such  a fcraper,  and 
the  mode  of  fixing  it  in  fuch  cafes,  may  be  feen  defcribed  in 
fpeaking  of  fcrapers  for  different  kinds  of  implements, 
tools,  &c. 

Thefe  hints  and  fuggedions  may  be  ufeful  in  leading  to 
farther  improvements  on  the  tires  of  wheels,  which  is  a 
matter  of  great  importance  in  different  points  of  view,  and 
which,  as  has  been  feen,  has  yet  been  thought  but  little 
upon  in  a proper  manner.  See  Wheel. 

TIREYMEG  Lake,  in  Geography,  a lake  of  North 
America.  N.  lat.  61°  52'.  W.  long.  107°. 

TIRGUBIS,  or  Tigubi,  in  Ancient  Geography,  a town 
of  Afia,  in  Mefopotamia,  on  the  banks  of  the  river  Cha- 
boras,  according  to  the  Theodofian  table  and  Ptolemy  ; 
fituated  N.W.  of  Refaina. 

TIRGUL,  in  Geography,  a town  of  European  Turkey> 
in  Moldavia ; 62  miles  W.  of  Jaffy. 

TIRGULFORMOSA,  a town  of  European  Turkey, 
in  Moldavia ; 20  miles  W.  of  Jaffy. 

TIRING, 
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TIRING,  in  Falconry,  is  the  giving  a hawk  the  leg  or 
pinion  of  a fowl  to  pluck  at.  Dift.  Ruft. 

TIRIPANGADA,  in  Ancient  Geography,  a town  of 
India,  on  this  fide  of  the  Ganges.  Ptol. 

TIRIPIN,  in  Geography,  a fea-port  of  South  America, 
in  the  province  of  Cumana. 

TIRISTA,  in  Ancient  Geography,  a town  of  Lower 
Myfia,  near  the  Danube,  between  Trimanium  and  Duruf- 
torum,  Ptol. 

TIRISTRIA,  or  Tetrisia,  a promontory  of  Lower 
Myfia,  on  the  Euxine  fea,  between  Dionyfopolis  and 
Odefiiis.  Ptol. 

TIRKA,  in  Geography,  a town  of  Africa,  in  the  king- 
dom of  Ghana,  on  the  north  fide  of  the  Niger;  120  miles 
E.  of  Ghana.  N.  lat.  15°  20'.  E.  long.  14°  30'. 

TIRLEMONT,  a town  of  France,  in  the  department 
of  the  Dyle,  called  by  the  people  of  the  country  Tienen  ; 
on  the  Geete.  It  was  anciently  one  of  the  principal  cities 
of  Brabant,  and  made  a fourth  quarter  in  the  affembly  of 
the  States  ; but  that  precedence  was  afterwards  removed 
to  Bois-le-Duc.  It  certainly  has  been  a very  flourifhing 
and  populous  city,  and  many  veftiges  of  its  grandeur  are 
yet  vifible ; but  it  has  fuffered  much  by  war,  and  other  ca- 
lamities ; 9 miles  S.E.  of  Louvaine. 

TIRMAKUL,  a fort  of  Hindooftan,  near  Gooty, 
taken  by  the  Britifii  in  1801. 

TIRMANIZ,  a mountain  extending  from  Bukovina  to 
Tranfylvania. 

TIRNA,  a river  of  Hungary,  which  runs  into  the  Da- 
nube, a few  miles  below  Prelburg. 

TIRNAU,a  town  of  Hungary,  containing  nine  churches, 
and  as  many  convents.  This  town  was  built  in  the  thir- 
teenth century  ; 20  miles  E.N.E.  of  Prelburg.  N.  lat. 
48°  24'.  E.  long.  17°  44'. 

TIROAN.  See  Tarox. 

TIROCOOR,  a town  of  Hindooftan,  in  Golconda  ; 

8 miles  S.  of  Calloor. 

TIRRETO,  a town  of  Naples,  in  Calabria  Ultra  ; 
15  miles  E.S.E.  of  Reggio. 

TIRROUP-MEW,  a town  of  the  Birman  empire:  the 
meaning  of  the  word  is  the  Chinefe  city,  and  the  appellation 
was  derived  from  a vidlory  obtained  over  the  Chinefe  fome 
centuries  ago,  when  they  invaded  Birmah  ; 35  miles  N.E. 
of  Paghan. 

TIRS2E,  in  Ancient  Geography,  a town  of  Macedonia, 
in  Mygdonia. 

TIRSCHENRIED,  in  Geography,  a town  of  Bavaria; 
28  miles  N.N.E.  of  Amberg. 

TIRSCHNITZ,  a town  of  Bohemia,  in  the  circle  of 
Kaurzim  ; 4 miles  N.W.  of  Kofteletz. 

TIRSIO,  in  Ichthyology,  a name  given  by  Gaza  and  fome 
other  authors  to  the  phocasna  of  Willughby  and  others, 
the  porpejfe  or  marfnm.  Pliny,  Bellonius,  and  many  others 
call  it  tutjio. 

TIRSRUM,  in  Geography,  a town  of  Sweden,  in  Eaft 
Gothland;  25  miles  S.  of  Linkioping. 

TIRUA,  a fmall  ifland  in  the  Pacific  ocean,  near  the 
coaft  of  Chili.  N.  lat.  38°  30'. 

TIRUAN,  a town  of  Hindooftan,  in  Bundelcund  ; 20 
miles  N.E.  of  Callinger. 

TIRUMBORE,  a town  of  Hindooftan,  in  Madura; 

7 miles  N.E.  of  Madura. 

TIRUN,  or  Tedong,  a name  given  to  tribes  who  live 
chiefly  on  the  N.E.  coaft  of  Borneo,  and  are  reckoned  a 
favage  and  piratical  race,  addifted  to  eating  the  flefh  of 
their  enemies.  Their  language  is  peculiar.  It  is  probable, 


however,  that  they  are  only  a tribe  of  Idan,  who  are  ima- 
gined to  be  only  a race  of  Haraforas  or  Alfoers,  as  they 
are  termed  by  the  Dutch,  who  feem  to  be  the  moft  original 
race  of  all  the  eaftern  iflands,  excepting  perhaps  the  Papuas. 
The  Idan  are  fometimes  termed  Marut  ; they  are  certainly 
the  original  inhabitants  of  Borneo,  and  refemble  the  Hara- 
foras equally  in  ftature,  agility,  colour,  and  manners.  The 
Haraforas  are  indigenous  in  almoft  all  the  eaftern  ifles,  and 
are  fometimes  found  on  the  fame  ifland  with  the  Papuas  or 
oriental  negroes.  They  are  often  lighter  in  colour  than  the 
Mahometan  races,  and  generally  excel  them  in  ftrength 
and  adfivity.  They  are  univerfally  rude  and  unlettered,  and 
where  they  have  not  been  reduced  to  the  ftate  of  flaves  of 
the  foil,  their  manners  have  a general  refemblance.  In  their 
manners,  the  moft  Angular  feature  is  the  neceffity  impofed 
on  every  perfon,  of  fome  time  in  his  life  embruing  his  hands 
in  human  blood ; and,  in  general,  among  all  their  tribes,  as 
well  as  the  Idan,  no  perfon  is  permitted  to  marry,  till  he 
can  fliew  the  flcull  of  a man  whom  he  has  flaughtered. 
They  eat  the  flefh  of  their  enemies,  like  the  Battas,  and 
drink  out  of  their  fliulls  ; and  the  ornaments  of  their  houfes 
are  human  fltulls  and  teeth,  which  are  confequently  in  great 
requeft  among  them,  as  formerly  in  Sumatra,  the  ancient 
inhabitants  of  which  are  faid  to  have  originally  had  no  other 
money  than  the  flculls  of  their  enemies.  The  Haraforas  are 
found  in  all  the  Moluccas,  in  Celebes,  the  Philippines,  and 
Magindano,  where  they  are  termed  Subano  or  Manubo  ; 
and  the  ferocious  race  mentioned  by  Marfden,  who  live 
inland  from  Samanka  in  Sumatra,  and  are  accuftomed  to 
atone  their  own  faults  by  offering  the  heads  of  ftrangers  to 
the  chiefs  of  their  villages,  are  probably  of  the  fame  de- 
fcription.  Af.  Ref.  vol.  x. 

TIRUVELORE,  a town  of  Hindooftan,  in  the  Car- 
natic ; 30  miles  E.  of  Tanjore. 

TIR-Y,  or  Tyrie,  one  of  the  iflands  of  the  Hebrides, 
fituated  in  the  diftridf  of  Mull,  and  fhire  of  Argyle,  Scot- 
land, is  about  1 1 miles  in  length,  and  2\  miles  in  breadth. 
Its  coaft  is  moftly  rocky,  and  interfered  with  many  beautiful 
fandy  bays,  fome  of  them  a mile  broad.  About  one-half  of 
the  furface  is  arable,  interfperfed  with  fmall  rocks  and  rifing 
grounds,  none  of  which  are  above  250  feet  above  the  fea- 
level  ; but  the  furface  in  general  is  fo  even,  that  the 
waves  are  often  feen  from  the  one  fhore  rifing  apparently 
feveral  feet  above  the  level  of  the  other.  In  the  centre  of 
the  ifland  is  a large  plain,  which  contains  about  1 200  Scotch 
acres,  and  is  elevated  about  fix  feet  only  above  high-water 
mark  : confequently,  in  ftormy  weather  the  fea  often  meets 
acrofs  this  plain,  and  is  produftive  of  bad  confequences. 
The  inhabitants  have  endeavoured  to  avert  this  evil  by 
building  a defence  of  ftone  and  earth  on  the  one  fide, 
while  the  fea,  on  the  other,  has  raifed  a confiderable  barrier 
of  bowlder  ftones  ; yet  neither  has  been  fufficient  to  re- 
fill the  weaves  of  the  Atlantic.  Hei-e  are  feveral  lakes, 
covering  in  all  about  600  acres  : in  one  of  thefe  is  a fmall 
ifland,  on  which  are  the  ruins  of  an  ancient  caftle,  on  the 
fcite  whereof  a neat  houfe  has  been  eredled  for  the  refidence 
of  the  fadlor  of  the  duke  of  Argyle,  who  is  proprietor  of 
the  whole  ifland.  The  filheries  employ  a number  of  hands, 
as  well  as  the  manufadlure  of  kelp,  of  which  about  243 
tons  are  annually  made.  The  hill  of  Cean-Mharra,  the 
weftern  point  of  the  ifland,  is  remarkable  for  a great  num- 
ber of  large  natural  caves,  frequented  by  innumerable  flocks 
of  fea-fowls.  Here  are  the  remains  of  many  Danifli  forts, 
and  alfo  of  feveral  old  chapels,  at  fome  of  which  burying- 
grounds  and  croffes  are  ftill  vifible.  In  the  time  of  St. 
Columba,  this  appears  to  have  been  part  of  the  patrimony 
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of  that  church.  Here  is  a parochial  fchool,  and  alfo  one 
eilabliihed  by  the  Society  for  Promoting  Chriftian  Know- 
ledge, both  of  which  are  well  attended.  The  population 
of  the  parifh  (which  comprehends  the  iflands  of  Coll, 
Gunna,  and  Tir-y)  was,  in  the  year  i8ii,  eftimated  at 
3186.  There  is  a regular  ferry  from  Tir-y  to  Coll,  three 
miles  diftant,  which  is  often  dangerous,  owing  to  a heavy 
fwell  from  the  Atlantic,  and  a rapid  current  over  rocks  and 
fhifting  fands.  The  two  iflands  appear  to  have  been  for- 
merly united  : the  ifle  of  Gunna,  which  lies  in  the  found, 
being  apparently  part  of  the  intermediate  land  which  has 
efcaped  dellruftion — Beauties  of  Scotland,  vol.  v.  Car- 
lifle’s  Topographical  Diftionary  of  Scotland,  vol.  ii. 

TIRYNS,  m Ancient  Geography,  a town  of  the  Argo- 
lide,  N.  of  Midea,  fituated  in  an  eiiclofure  of  the  moun- 
tains ; called  anciently  Halicis,  or  the  towm  of  fifhermen, 
from  its  having  been  the  abode  of  the  Hermionean  filher- 
men.  In  the  time  of  Paufanias  it  was  in  ruins. 

TISjEUS,  or  TisiEUM,  a very  lofty  mountain  of 
Theffaly. 

TISALPHATA,  a town  of  Mefopotamiai  fituated  W. 
of  the  Tigris,  on  one  of  the  fmall  rivers  which  diicharged 
themfelves  into  the  Mygdonius. 

TISBURY,  in  Geography,  a fmall  fifliing  town  on  the 
N.  coall  of  Martha’s  Vineyard,  belonging  to  the  ftate  of 
Maflachufetts. 

TISCHNOWITZ,  a town  of  Moravia,  in  the  circle 
of  Brunn  ; 13  miles  N.W.  of  Brunn. 

TISDRA,  Tt[SDRO,  or  Thyfdrus,  in  Ancient  Geography, 
a town  of  Africa,  fix  leagues  S.W.  of  Sarfura  and  five 
leagues  S.W.  of  Achola.  It  has  many  ancient  relics  of 
altars,  infcriptions,  columns,  and  fragments  of  marble  llatues ; 
and  alfo  the  remains  of  an  amphitheatre. 

TISEBARICA,  a country  of  Ethiopia,  according  to 
Arrian,  which  commenced  near  the  port  of  Berenice,  and 
extended  along  the  Red  fea,  as  far  as  the  country  of  the 
Mofchophagi. 

TISHEET,  in  Geography,  a town  of  Africa,  with  a 
falt-mine ; 150  miles  N.  of  Benown.  N.  lat.  17°  20'. 
W.  long.  26°  50'. 

TISHOLTZ,  a town  of  Hungary  ; 10  miles  E.N.E. 
of  Libeten. 

TISIDIUM,  in  Ancient  Geography,  a town  of  Africa, 
the  command  of  which,  according  to  Salluft,  was  given  by 
Metellus  to  Jugurtha. 

TISIPHONE,  in  Mythology,  one  of  the  three  Furies. 
She  is  reprefented  by  the  poets  with  vipers,  fometimes  as 
loofe  ferpents,  intermixed  with  her  hair,  and  fometimes  as 
ferpents  growing  from  her  head  inftead  of  hair.  As  flie  is 
one  of  the  chief  of  all  the  infernal  executioners,  her  robe 
is  defcribed  either  as  dropping  with  frefli  blood,  or  ftiff 
with  human  gore  : this  robe  is  failened  round  her  with  a 
ferpent  inftead  of  a girdle  ; and  flie  has  fometimes  vipers 
twifted  round  her  arms  inftead  of  bracelets.  They  fome- 
times give  her  a torch  in  her  hand  wet  with  blood  ; fome- 
times a torch  in  one  hand  and  a ferpent  in  the  other  ; and 
fometimes  ferpents  in  both.  Statius,  Theb.  i.  v.  91.  v.  1 1 1. 
V.  1 13.  Theb.  vii.  v.  467.  Ovid.  Met.  iv.  v.  483.  v.  490. 
V.  495.  V.  510. 

TISMANA,  in  Geography,  a town  of  Walachia,  at  the 
fource  of  a river  of  the  fame  name  ; 18  miles  W.  of  Ter- 
gofyl. — Alfo,  a river  of  Walachia,  which  runs  into  the 
Syl,  15  miles  S.  of  Tergofyl. 

TISQUIUU  Lake,  a lake  of  North  America.  N.  lat. 
^6°  10'.  W.  long.  95°  45'. 

TISJR.I5  or  Tizri,  in  Chronology,  the  firft  Hebrew 


month  of  the  civil  year,  and  the  feventh  of  the  ecclefiaftical 
or  facred  year. 

The  Hebrews  call  it  raJJj-haJloanna,  that  is,  the  beginning 
of  the  year.  It  anfwered  to  part  of  our  September  and 
Oftober.  On  the  firft  day  of  this  month  was  kept  the 
feaft  of  trumpets,  becaufe  the  beginning  of  the  year  was 
then  proclaimed  by  found  of  trumpets.  On  this  day  they 
refrained  from  all  forts  of  fervile  bufinefs,  and  offered  in 
facrifice  a calf,  a ram,  and  feven  lambs.  Levit.  xxiii.  24. 
Numb.  xxix.  i. 

The  tenth  day  of  this  month  was  the  great  day  of  expia- 
tion, and  on  the  fifteenth  the  feaft  of  Tabernacles  began, 
which  lafted  till  the  twenty-fecond  day  inclufively.  See 
SCENOPEGIA. 

TISSA,  in  Ancient  Geography,  a fmall  town  of  Sicily, 
at  the  northern  foot  of  iEtna,  near  the  river  Onobala. 
Ptol. 

TISSANAH,  in  Geography,  a town  of  Hindooftan,  in 
the  circar  of  Sumbul ; 16  miles  S.W.  of  Sumbul. 

TISSIA,  a town  of  Bengal;  35  miles  S.E.  of  Pa- 
lamow. 

TISSUE,  Cellular,  in  Anatomy,  the  cellular  fub- 
ftance.  It  is  an  expreffion  borrowed  from  the  tiffu  cellulaire 
of  the  French,  who  alfo  often  call  it  t'ljfu  miiqueux.  See 
Cellular  Snbjlance. 

TISTE,  in  Geography,  a poft-town  of  Germany,  in  the 
county  of  Verden  ; 20  miles  N.E.  of  Rotenburg. 

TISURUS,  Tozer,  in  Ancient  Geography,  a town  of 
Africa  Propria,  S.  of  Adrametum,  and  4 leagues  S.W. 
of  Tichafa.  It  has  fome  Roman  remains. 

TIT,  in  Geography,  a town  of  Morocco,  near  the  At- 
lantic ocean  ; 8 miles  S.W.  of  Mazagan. 

Tit,  in  Rural  Economy,  a term  provincially  applied  to  a 
fmall  ftiff  horfe,  or  fort  of  poney,  and  fometimes  to  other 
horfes,  as  a handfome  or  ugly  tit,  &c. 

TITALBARY,  in  Geography,  a town  of  Bengal ; 20 
miles  N.N.W.  of  Goragot. 

TITALEEA,  a town  of  Bengal ; 6 miles  E.  of  Moor- 
fliedabad. 

TIT  ALLY  A,  a town  of  Bengal;  50  miles  N.  of 
Dinagepour. 

TITAN.  See  Levant. 

TITANA,  in  Ancient  Geography,  a town  of  Sicyonia, 
E.  of  the  river  Sitas,  and  W.  of  the  river  Afopus  ; fitu- 
ated on  a mountain,  and  regarded  as  a fortified  town.  Here 
was  a temple  of  Efculapius,  and  a ftatue  of  this  god  ; and 
alfo  a ftatue  of  Hygeia.  In  the  temple  of  Efculapius  were 
nouriflied  facred  ferpents. — Alfo,  a fmall  country  of  Sicy- 
onia. — Alfo,  a river  of  Afia,  which  had  its  fource  in 
mount  Zagrus,  and  flowed  into  the  river  Sillas. 

TITANIA,  Ti~0Mx,  in  Antiquity,  a feftival  in  memory 
of  the  Titans. 

TITANID.E,  or  ARTEMiDiE,  the  feven  daughters  of 
Chronus,  fon  of  Uranus,  by  Aftarte. 

TITANIS,  in  Ancient  Geography,  a port  on  the  weftern 
coaft  of  Corfica,  between  the  mouth  of  the  river  Ticarius 
and  the  town  of  Fifera.  Ptol. 

TITANIUM,  in  Mineralogy,  a metal  originally  dif- 
covered  by  Mr.  Gregor  of  Cornwall,  in  the  grains  of  a 
black  mineral  found  in  the  bed  of  a rivulet  in  the  valley  of 
Menaian,  in  that  county.  It  occurs  alfo  in  different  ftates 
of  oxydation  or  intermixture  in  various  parts  of  the  world ; 
and,  according  to  the  recent  obfervations  of  M.  Cordier,  is 
a conftituent  part  of  moft  volcanic  rocks.  The  oxyd  of 
titanium  is  reduced  by  expofure  to  an  intenfe  heat,  being 
previoufly  moiftened  with  oil  and  furrounded  by  powdered 
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charcoal.  A blackifh  bliftered  fubftance  is  obtained,  which 
has  a reddiih  colour  in  fome  points.  According  to  Lampa- 
dius,  its  colour  refembles  that  of  copper,  but  is  deeper,  and 
the  luftre  is  confiderable.  It  is  brittle,  but  when  in  thin 
plates,  its  elafticity  is  confiderable. 

when  titanium  is  boiled  with  nitric  acid,  no  remarkable 
effeft  enfues,  but  the  bright  fpots  difappear,  and  are  fuc- 
ceeded  by  a white  compound.  Nitro -muriatic  acid  forms 
alfo  a white  powder,  which  remains  fufpended  in  it.  Sul- 
phuric acid  exhibits  a fimilar  appearance,  fulphurous  acid 
is  difengaged,  and  the  titanium  is  partly  changed  to  a white 
oxyd,  and  partly  diffolved.  Muriatic  acid  diffolves  tita- 
nium, but  not  its  oxyd. 

The  folution  of  titanium  gives  a white  precipitate  with 
alkaline  carbonates,  a grafs-green  mixed  with  brown  with 
prulfiate  of  potalh,  and  a dirty  dark  green  with  the  hydro- 
fulphurets.  Infufion  of  galls  precipitates  a reddifli-brown 
fubftance,  which,  if  the  folution  be  concentrated,  has  the 
appearance  of  blood.  A rod  of  tin  immerfed  in  the  folu- 
tion imparts  to  the  liquid  round  it  a line  red  colour,  and  a 
rod  of  zinc  a deep  blue. 

Titanium  tarnilhes  by  expofure  to  the  air,  and  is  oxy- 
dized  when  heated  in  contaft  with  it.  It  can  exift  in  three 
ftates  of  oxydation  ; the  firft  is  blue  or  purple,  the  fecond 
red,  and  the  third  white.  The  white  oxyd  is  the  only  one 
the  compofition  of  which  is  accurately  known.  It  has 
been  Ihewn  by  Vauquelin  and  Hecht  to  confift  of  eighty 
parts  of  red  oxyd,  and  eleven  of  oxygen.  Titanium  has 
not  yet  been  combined  with  fulphur,  but  has  been  com- 
bined by  Mr.  Chenevix  with,  phofphorus. 

The  only  alloy  of  any  confequence  which  it  forms  is  with 
iron  ; it  is  of  a grey  colour,  interfperfed  with  brilliant  par- 
ticles, and  is  quite  infulible.  The  above  are  the  principal 
properties  of  this  metal  which  have  yet  been  difcovered: 
it  has  not  hitherto  been  applied  to  any  ufeful  purpofe  in  the 
arts. 

The  ores  of  titanium  have  been  divided  into  fix  fpecies 
by  mineraloglfts ; viz.  menachanite,  iferine,  nigrine,  fphene, 
rutile,  and  oftahedrite. 

Menachanite  is  fo  called  from  the  valley  of  Menaian,  in 
Cornwall,  where  it  was  originally  found.  It  occurs  alfo 
on  the  ftiores  of  the  ifland  of  Providence,  and  in  the  vici- 
nity of  Richmond,  in  the  United  States  of  America;  and 
alfo  at  Botany  Bay,  in  New  South  Wales.  It  is  found  in 
fmall  angular  grains,  which  are  of  a greyifh  or  iron-black 
colour,  and  have  a rough  glimmering  furface.  From  its 
appearance  it  has  been  confounded  with  iron-fand,  but  its 
magnetic  attraftion  is  much  weaker : it  is  lefs  hard,  and  may 
be  diftinguifiied  by  its  frafture,  and  particularly  by  the 
luftre,  which  approaches  to  femi-metallic.  The  fradure  is 
imperfedtly  foliated  : the  fragments  are  angular  and  fharp- 
edged,  and  it  is  perfedtly  opaque.  It  yields  to  the  knife, 
retaining  its  colour  in  the  ftreak.  It  is  opaque  and  brittle. 
The  fpecific  gravity,  according  to  Gregor,  is  4.427  ; but  as 
given  by  Lampadius,  is  4.270.  Menachanite  is  infulible  by 
the  blowpipe  without  addition,  but  tinges  borax  of  a 
greenilh-brown  colour.  Its  conftituent  parts,  according  to 
Klaproth,  are 

Cornivall. 

Oxyd  of  iron  - - 51.00 

Oxyd  of  titanium  - 45-25 

Oxyd  of  manganefe  - 0.25 

Silex  - 3.50 
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Botany  Bay. 

According  to  Chenevix ; 

Oxyd  of  iron  - - 49 

Oxyd  of  titanium  - - 40 

Silex  - - - - II 
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Iferine  is  fo  called  from  having  been  originally  found  near 
the  fource  of  the  river  Ifer,  in  Silefia : it  is  diffeminated  in 
granitic  fand,  with  iron-fand.  It  occurs  alfo  with  fimilar 
land  in  the  bed  of  the  river  Don,  in  Aberdeenlhire.  It  is 
fufpefted  by  profeflbr  Jamefon  to  be  affociated  with  trap- 
rocks  ; and  from  the  obfervations  of  M.  Cordier,  that  it  is 
found  as  a conftituent  part  of  lava,-  this  opinion  is  rendered 
the  more  probable.  Iferine  is  of  a brownilh  iron-black  colour. 
It  is  found  in  fmall  grains  and  rolled  pieces,  with  a rough 
and  jglimmering  furface.  The  internal  luftre  is  femi-metallic. 
Its  frafture  is  conchoidal,  which  diftinguilhes  it  from  mena- 
chanite, to  which  it  bears  a near  refemblance.  The  fpe- 
cific gravity  is  4.5.  Before  the  blowpipe  it  melts  into  a 
blackilh-brown  coloured  glafs,  which  is  flightly  attradfed 
by  the  magnet.  The  mineral  acids  have  no  fenfible  effeft 
on  it,  but  the  acid  of  fugar  extrafts  a portion  of  the 
titanium.  According  to  Dr.  Thompfon,  its  conftituent 
parts  are 

Oxyd  of  titanium  - - 48 

Oxyd  of  iron  - - 48 

Oxyd  of  uranium  - - 4 
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Nigrine  ; Titane  oxyde  ferrifere  of  Haiiy,  is  fo  called  on 
account  of  its  colour,  which  inclines  to  a velvet -black.  It 
occurs,  like  the  preceding  fpecies,  in  angular  grains  and  in 
rolled  pieces.  The  external  luftre  is  gliftening,  that  of  the 
frafture  ftiining  : the  llrudture  is  imperfeftly  foliated.  It  is 
opaque,  and  harder  than  menachanite.  Nigrine  is  brittle,  and 
gives  a yellowifti  ftreak.  The  fpecific  gravity  varies  from 
3.700  to  4.740.  It  is  not  attracted  by  the  magnet,  and  is 
infufible  by  the  blowpipe,  but  with  the  addition  of  borax 
melts  to  a tranfparent  hyacinth  red  globule.  The  acid  of 
fugar  extradls  the  titanium  from  this  ore.  It  is  found  in 
alluvial  ground  in  Tranfylvania,  Bavaria,  and  the  ifland 
of  Ceylon  : it  occurs  alfo  in  the  granite  of  the  Uralian 
mountains. 

The  conftituent  parts  of  nigrine  are  given  as  under  ; 

Tranfylvania. 

Klaproth. 

Oxyd  of  titanium  - - 84 

Oxyd  of  iron  - - 14 

Oxyd  of  manganefe  - 2 
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The  Uralian  Mountains. 

Lowitz.  ' ^ 

Oxyd  of  titanium  - - 53 

Oxyd  of  iron  - - - 47 
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Odahedrite ; Schorl  lieu,  Rome  de  Lifle  ; Titane  matafe, 
Haiiy.  This  ore  of  titanium  is  fo  called  from  its  conftant 
occurrence  in  cryftallized  forms,  which  are  varieties  of  the 
4 Z oftahedron. 
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oftahedron.  The  cryftals  are  fmall ; the  furfac^  is  tranf- 
verfely  ftriated,  and  has  a femi-metallic  lullre  : the  internal 
luftre  is  alfo  fplendent.  The  ftrutliire  is  foliated.  This 
mineral  is  more  or  lefs  femi-tranfparent ; it  fcratches  glafs, 
and  is  brittle.  The  fpecitic  gravity,  according  to  Haily, 
is  3.8571.  The  colour  of  odfahedrite  is  indigo-blue,  paffing 
through  many  flrades  to  brown.  It  is  infufible  by  the  blow- 
pipe, but  with  borax  it  forms  a reddilh-brown  coloured 
glafs.  At  the  extremity  of  the  flame,  the  brown  colour 
changes  to  blue,  and  becomes  opaque ; by  the  continued 
adfion  of  the  blowpipe,  the  brown  colour  reappears,  and 
may  be  again  changed  by  variation  of  temperature.  This 
mineral  is  rai'e : it  occurs  in  veins  with  felfpar,  axinite, 
rock-cryftal,  and  chlorite,  in  the  primitive  rocks  of  Dau- 
phiny,  and  in  drufy  cavities  in  limeftone,  at  Hadeland,  in 
Norway. 

Sphene  a7id  Rutile. — Thefe  ores  of  titanium  have  been  al- 
ready defcribed.  (See  Sphene  and  Rutile.)  In  addition 
to  thofe  articles  we  may  ftate,  that  common  fphene  has  been 
difcovered  in  fmall  cryftals  in  the  lienite  of  the  mountains  in 
Galloway,  and  on  the  fouth  fide  of  Loch-Nefs  ; in  the 
granite  of  Bennevis  and  Aberdeen  ; and  alfo  in  other  parts 
of  Scotland.  Rutile  has  alfo  been  difcovered  in  the  granite 
of  Cairngorum,  and  near  to  Beddgelert,  in  Carnarvonfhire. 

TITANOS,  a word  ufed  by  fome  authors  to  exprefs 
lime ; by  others  for  the  calx  of  burnt  gypfum  or  plafter  of 
Paris,  and  by  others  a lixivium  of  quicklime. 

TITANS,  Titanes,  Ttmvf?,  in  the  Ancient  Mythology, 
the  fons  of  Uranus  or  Coelus,  and  Vella,  or  Titaea,  or  Terra, 
i.  e.  of  Heaven  and  Earth,  according  to  Hefiod  and  Apollo- 
dorus  ; or,  which  comes  to  the  fame  thing,  of  Atther  and 
Tellus,  according  to  Hyginus.  They  are  faid  to  have 
derived  their  name  from  their  mother,  and  hence  the  moll 
ancient  fabulous  hiftories  have  made  them  pafs  for  fons  of 
the  Earth.  Apollodorus  reckons  fix  Titans;  Oceanus, 
Ccelus,  Hyperion,  Crius,  lapetus,  and  Saturn  or  Cronus  : 
Hyginus  alfo  reckons  fix,  viz.  Briareus,  Gyges,  Sterope, 
Atlas,  Hyperion,  and  Cottus ; but  he  feems  to  include 
the  hundred-handed  giants  in  the  number,  which  Apollodorus, 
and  the  generality  of  mythologifts,  diftinguiflr  from  the 
Titans. 

The  tradition  is,  that  Coelus,  by  the  fame  wife  Vella, 
had  Briareus,  Gyges,  and  Cottus,  the  hundred-handed 
giants,  and  had  chained  them  up  in  Tartarus  : Vella,  the 
earth,  their  mother,  refenting  this  treatment,  raifed  the 
Titans  againft  their  father,  her  hulband : all,  excepting 
Oceanus,  made  war  upon  him  and  dethroned  him,  fetting  up 
Saturn  in  his  place. 

Saturn,  it  feems,  proved  no  more  favourable  to  them 
than  his  father ; but  continued  the  giants  in  their  prifon. 
Upon  this,  Jupiter  revolted  againft  Saturn  ; ferving  him  as 
he  had  done  Ccelus ; and  refcued  the  three  giants ; who 
afterwards  proved  of  great  fervice  to  him  in  the  war  which 
the  Titans  waged  againft  him. 

This  war  lafted  ten  years : but  at  length  the  Titans  were 
vanquilhed ; Jupiter  remained  in  peaceable  poffefiion  of 
heaven  ; and  the  Titans  were  buried  under  huge  mountains 
thrown  on  their  heads. 

Hyginus  gives  another  origin  of  the  Titans  : he  derives 
them  from  Titan,  Saturn’s  eldeft  brother,  by  Coelus  and 
Vella;  who,  though  prefumptive  heir  of  heaven,  yet  finding 
his  father  and  mother  more  inclined  for  Saturn  than  for  him, 
furrendered  to  him  his  right  of  fucceflion,  on  condition  he 
Ihould  not  bring  up  any  male  child,  that  the  empire  of  heaven 
might  revert  to  his  own  ilTue  the  Titans. 

But  Jupiter,  Neptune,  and  Pluto,  haying  been  afterwards 
faved  by  the  artifice  of  Opa,  Titan,  and  his  fons  the  Titans, 


made  war  on  Saturn,  who  had  dTpoftefled  his  father  Uranus 
of  the  throne,  and  acquired  an  extenfive  empire,  vanquifiicd 
and  imprifoned  him ; thus  he  continued  in  the  power  of  his 
enemies,  till  Jupiter,  who  had  been  conveyed  by  his  mother 
Rhea  for  fafety  to  the  ille  of  Crete,  being  grown  up, 
left  Crete,  made  war  on  the  Titans,  and  delivered  his 
father. 

Having  re-eftablillied  him  on  the  throne,  he  returned  to 
the  place  of  his  retreat.  Saturn  afterwards  reigned  for  fome 
time  in  tranquillity  ; but  upon  confulting  an  oracle,  he  re- 
ceived infoi'mation  that  he  would  be  expofed  to  dango 
from  the  youngeft  of  his  fons.  Accordingly  he  recurred  to 
all  poflible  means  for  getting  aid  of  Jupiter.  Having  fought 
him  in  Crete,  he  was  betrayed  and  conftrained  to  make  a 
hafty  retreat  into  the  Peloponnefus.  Thither  Jupiter  pur- 
fued  him,  and  obliged  him  to  take  faniluary  in  Italy,  under 
the  protedlion  of  Janus. 

The  Titans,  thus  difperfed  through  feveral  countries  of 
Greece,  being  jealous  of  the  power  of  this  new  conqueror, 
as  they  had  been  of  his  father’s,  levied  troops  againft  Saturn, 
and  gave  him  battle  ; but  being  defeated,  they  retired  into 
the  interior  parts  of  Spain,  whither  Saturn  followed  them. 
Jupiter  fought  them  out  in  their  retreat,  and  beat  them  for 
the  laft  time  near  Tartelfus,  and  with  this  battle  terminated 
the  war,  which  had  lafted  ten  years.  Saturn  made  his  efcape 
into  Sicily,  and  there,  as  it  is  faid,  died  from  grief.  With 
this  laft  vidlory,  and  the  death  of  Saturn,  commerced  the 
reign  of  Jupiter.  During  the  war  of  the  Titans,  Atlas 
feized  on  thofe  provinces  of  Africa  which  were  remote  from 
the  centre  of  the  empire.  Pluto  was  fettled  governor  of 
the  weftern  parts  of  the  empire  of  the  Titans,  of  the  Gauls, 
and  Spain,  which  government,  after  the  death  of  Pluto,  was 
given  to  Mercury,  who  is  faid  to  have  become  the  great 
divinity  of  the  Celtae  ; and  Jupiter  referred  to  himfelf  the 
whole  Eaft,  that  is,  Greece,  the  Ifles,  and  that  part  of 
Afia  whence  his  anceftors  came.  For  the  explication  of 
the  fable  that  reprefents  the  Titans  as  thruft  down  to 
Tartarus  by  Saturn,  fee  Tartarus. 

The  moll  judicious  among  our  mythologifts,  fuch  as 
Gerard  Vofiius,  Marftiam,  Bochart,  and  father  Thomaflin, 
are  of  opinion  that  the  partition  of  the  world  among  the  fons 
of  Noah,  Shem,  Ham,  and  Japhet,  was  the  original  of  the 
tradition  of  the  fame  partition  among  Jupiter,  Neptune,  and 
Pluto;  and  hence  they  have  been  led  to  form  comparifons 
between  the  three  fabulous  princes,  and  the  three  fons  of  the 
patriarch.  Accordingly  the  learned  Pezron  contends  that  the 
divifion  which  was  made  of  this  vail  empire,  came  in  after- 
times to  be  taken  for  the  partition  of  the  world  : that  Afia 
remaining  in  the  hands  of  Jupiter,  the  moft  potent  of  the 
three  brothers,  made  him  be  looked  upon  as  the  god  of 
Olympus,  a celebrated  mountain  where  he  had  his  refidence, 
and  which  was  afterwards  taken  for  heaven  itfelf : that  the 
fea  and  iflands  which  fell  to  Neptune,  occafioned  their  giving 
him  the  title  of  god  of  the  fea : and  that  Spain,  the  ex- 
tremity of  the  then  known  world,  thought  to  be  a very  low 
country  in  refpeft  of  Afia,  and  famous  for  its  excellent 
mines  of  gold  and  filver,  falling  to  Pluto,  occafioned  him  tot 
be  taken  for  the  god  of  the  infernal  regions.  However 
this  be,  the  empire  of  the  Titans,  according  to  the  ancients, 
was  very  extenfive.  Thefe  princes  -were  poftefied  of 
Phrygia,  Thrace,  a part  of  Greece,  the  ifiand  of  Crete,  and 
feveral  other  provinces,  to  the  inmoft  receflbs  of  Spain.  To 
thefe  Sanchoniathon  feems  to  join  Syria;  and  Diodorus  adds 
a part  of  Africa  and  the  kingdoms  of  Mauritania. 

F.  Pezron,  in  his  Antiquity  of  the  Celtse,  makes  that 
people  to  be  the  fame  with  the  Titans;  and  their  princes 
the  fame  with  the  giants  in  Scripture,  According  to  him, 
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the  Titans  were  the  defcendants  of  Corner,  the  fon  of 
Japhet.  He  adds,  that  the  word  Titan  is  pcrfeft  Celtic, 
and  derives  it  from  earth,  and  den  or  ten,  man  : and  hence 
it  was  the  Greeks  alfo  called  them  very  properly  ynytm<;,  q.  d. 
ierrigintt,  earth-lorn. 

Banier  obferves,  that  although  moft  of  the  ancients  have 
confounded  tlie  giants  (fee  Rebel  Giants)  v>fith  the 
Titans,  they  ought  to  be  diftinguiflied.  The  latter,  he 
fays,  were  of  an  illuftrious  family,  and  extended  their  empire 
over  one  part  of  the  world ; the  others  were  fo  many  banditti 
difperfed  over  Thelfaly,  who  occafioned  great  trouble  to 
the  Titans.  Hefiod  dillinguilhes  them  from  one  another, 
and  ftates  that  the  giants  were  not  born  till  long  after  the 
overthrow  of  the  Titans,  and  after  the  wars  which  thefe 
carried  on  againft  the  others.  The  occafion  of  confounding 
them  feems  to  have  been,  that  both  the  giants  and  the 
Titans  made  war  upon  the  gods ; with  this  difference,  that 
the  Titans,  though  of  the  fame  race,  had  often  feparate 
interefts  ; fome  taking  part  with  Satium,  and  others  of  them 
with  Jupiter : whereas  the  giants  were  a gang  of  robbers, 
who  had  a defign  equally  upon  all  the  Titans.  Both  giants 
and  Titans  were  reprefented  as  fons  of  Heaven  and  Earth, 
and  hence  they  have  been  confounded,  for  want  of  con- 
fidering,  what  Apollodorus  fays,  that  Earth  brought  forth 
the  giants  only  becaufe  fhe  was  incenfed  againll  Jupiter 
for  keeping  the  Titans  fhut  up  in  Tartarus.  Thus  the 
Titans  were  born  long  before  the  giants. 

The  Titans,  according  to  the  learned  Mr.  Bryant,  were 
thofe  Cuthites,  or  fons  of  Chus,  called  giants,  who  were 
employed  in  building  the  tower  of  Babel,  and  who  were 
afterwards  difperfed.  See  Dispersion  of  Mankind. 

He  fuppofes  that  they  were  denominated  from  their  reli- 
gion and  place  of  worfliip,  Titaa',  which  is  reprefented  as 
the  mother  of  thefe  people,  being  compounded  of  Tit-aia, 
and  fignifying  literally  a breajl  of  earth,  analogous  to  tit&os 
aia;  of  the  Greeks,  and  therefore  expreffing  the  figure  as 
well  as  the  materials  of  the  ancient  altars,  which  confifted  of 
a conical  hill  of  earth,  in  the  fliape  of  a woman’s  breaft. 
Thefe  altars  were  alfo  called  and  77/-<7«h,  from  the 

great  fountain  of  light,  ftyled  An  and  Anis.  Hence  many 
places  were  called  Titanis  and  Titana,  where  the  worfliip  of 
the  fun  pi-evailed ; for  Ancs  and  Hanes  fignified  the  fountain 
of  light  or  fre.  Titana  was  fometimes  exprefled  Tithana, 
and  by  the  lonians  Tithena  ; and  Tithena  was  faid  to  be  the 
nurfe  of  the  Titans.  But  Titasa  their  mother,  and  Tithena 
their  nurfe,  were  all  of  the  fame  nature,  viz,,  altars  raifed  of 
foil.  Hefiod,  in  his  account  of  the  difperfion  of  the  Titans, 
and  of  the  feuds  which  preceded  (Theogon.  ver.  676,  &c.), 
fays  that  the  Deity  at  laft  interpofed,  and  put  the  Titans  to 
flight,  and  condemned  them  to  refide  in  Tartarus  at  the  ex- 
tremities of  the  earth ; but  Mr.  Bryant  obferves,  that  he  has 
confounded  the  hiftory  by  fuppofing  the  giants  and  Titans  to 
have  been  different  perfons.  The  fons  of  Chus,  he  fays, 
were  the  aggreflbrs  in  thofe  afts  of  rebellion  deferibed  by 
the  poets  as  the  war  of  the  giants,  who  were  alfo  reprefented 
under  the  charafter  of  the  Titanians.  The  fidfions  of  the 
poets  with  regard  to  the  banifhment  of  the  Titans  after 
their  war  againft  heaven,  took  their  rife  from  this  true 
hiftory.  A large  body  of  Titanians,  after  the  difperfion, 
fettled  in  Mauritania,  upon  the  Atlantic  ocean,  which  is  the 
region  ftyled  Tartarus,  and  reprefented  as  the  realms  of 
night,  becaufe  it  was  fituated  in  refpeft  to  Greece  towards 
the  regions  of  the  fetting  fun.  The  term  l^oCoc,  by  which 
it  was  expreffed,  fignified  both  the  weft  and  daikntfs  ; as 
did  alfo  Ereb,  ^”iy,  whence  Erebus,  which  was  alfo 
another  name  for  Tartarus,  to  which  the  poets  condemned 
the  Titans  and  giants.  The  firft  war  of  the  Titans,  accord- 


ing to  this  ingenious  writer,  confifted  in  adls  of  apoftacy 
and  rebellion  againft  heaven  : and  this  refers  to  that  part  of 
the  hiftory  of  the  fons  of  Chus,  ivhich  reprefents  them  as 
building  a mighty  city  in  the  region,  which  they  had 
ufurped,  and  eredfing  a lofty  tower,  to  prevent  their  being 
fcattered  abroad  : but  there  was  anotlier  war  in  which  they 
were  engaged  with  men,  which  happened  in  confequence  of 
the  difperfion.  This  was  no  other  than  the  war  mentioned 
by  Mofes,  which  was  carried  on  by  four  kings  of  the  family 
of  Shem,  againft  the  fons  of  Ham  and  Chus,  to  avenge 
themfelves  of  thefe  enemies  by  whom  they  had  been  greatly 
aggrieved.  See  Bryant’s  Analyfis  of  Ancient  Mythology, 
vol.  iii.  p.48,  &c.  p.  71,  See. 

The  word  Titan  is  alfo  ufed  by  the  poe,s  for  the  fun; 
in  which  cafe  it  is  likewife  Celtic,  though  from  another 
root,  being  formed  from  ti,  hnufe  or  habitation,  and  tan, fre. 

Hefyehius  obferves,  that  Titan  is  likewife  ufed  for  fodo- 
mite.  He  adds,  that  it  is  alfo  one  of  the  names  of  anti- 
chrift  ; in  which  fenfe  it  muft  be  written  Ttitan,  in  Greek, 
to  contain  the  numeral  letters  of  666,  which  in  the  Apo- 
calypfe,  xiii.  18.  is  the  number  of  the  beaft. 

TIT  ANUS,  in  Ancient  Geography,  a town  of  Afia  Mi- 
nor, on  the  coaft  of  the  jEolide,  on  the  banks  of  a river  of 
the  fame  name. 

TITARESSUS,  a town  of  Afia,  in  Lefter  Armenia,  in 
the  country  named  Melitane.  Ptol. 

TITARESUS,  or  Titaressus,  a river  of  Theflaly, 
mentioned  by  Homer,  which  had  its  fource  in  mount  Ti- 
tarus. 

TITATY,  in  Geography,  a town  of  Bengal;  55  miles 
N.  of  Dinagepour. 

TITCHFIELD,  a fmall  market-tov/n  in  the  hundred 
of  the  fame  name,  in  the  Portfdown  divifion  of  the  county 
of  Hants,  England  ; is  fituated  near  the  Titchfield  river, 
3 miles  W.  from  Fareham,  and  78  miles  S.W.  from  London. 
It  is  inhabited  by  many  refpeftable  families.  The  church, 
w'hich  is  the  only  objeft  of  particular  notice,  is  a fpacious 
edifice,  of  the  workmanfliip  of  different  ages  : the  N.  fide 
is  faid  to  have  been  built  by  William  of  Wykeham  ; but  the 
S.  fide  is  more  ancient.  In  the  S.  chancel  is  an  interefting 
monument  to  the  memory  of  fir  Thomas  Wriothefley,  firit 
earl  of  Southampton,  Jane  his  lady,  and  Plenry  their  fon, 
the  fecond  earl ; all  of  whom  are  reprefented  by  effigies  on 
the  tomb.  Four  annual  fairs  are  held  in  Titchfield  ; and  a 
weekly  market  on  Saturdays.  The  population  of  the  parifli, 
under  the  a£I  of  1811,  was  returned  as  3227,  the  number  of 
heufes  at  553. 

At  a ftiort  diftance  from  the  town,  on  the  N.,  are  the  ruins 
of  Titchfield  Koufe,  the  ancient  feat  of  the  Wriothefleys. 
It  ivas  erefted,  by  the  firft  earl  of  Southampton,  on  the  feite, 
and  with  the  materials  of  an  abbey,  founded  for  Premonftra- 
tenfian  canons,  by  bifhop  Peter  de  Rupibus,  in  the  year 
1231.  The  annual  revenues  of  this  eftablifliment,  at  the 
period  of  the  diffolution,  amounted,  according  to  Dugdale, 
to  246/.  16s.  id. ; but  according  to  Speed,  to  280/.  iqr.  ^~d. 
Its  poffeffions  were  then  granted  by  Henry  VHI.  to  his 
favourite  fecretary,  Wriothefley,  who  built  here,  Leland 
reports,  “ a righte  ftatelie  houfe  embattled,  and  having  a 
goodlie  gate,  and  a condudle  caftelid  in  the  middle  of  the 
court  of  it,  in  the  very  fame  place  wher  the  late  monafterie 
ftoode.”  This  building  is  now  in  a very  dilapidated  ftate  ; 
the  entrance  gateway  is  the  principal  part  left  ftanding  ; fix- 
teen  rooms  having  been  recently  pulled  down  for  the  fake 
of  the  materials.  The  eftate  is  the  property  of  John  Delm^, 
efq.  of  Cam’s  Hall.  In  Titchfield  Houfe,  Charles  I.  was 
concealed  after  his  efcape  from  Hampton  Court  in  1647, 
and  previous  to  his  refigning  himfelf  to  colonel  Flammond, 
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who  conduced  liim  to  the  Ifle  of  Wight. — Beauties  of 
England  and  Wales,  vol.  vi.  Hampfhire  ; by  J.  Britton  and 
E.  W.  Bray  ley. 

TITCHVIN,  a town  of  Ruflia,  in  the  government  of 
Novgorod,  on  the  river  Sias ; 84  miles  N.N.E.  of  Novgo- 
rod. N.  lat.  59°  52'.  E.  long.  33°  14'. 

TITE.  See  Tight. 

TITE  A,  in  Mythology,  the  wife  of  Uranus  or  Ccelus,  by 
whom  he  is  faid  to  have  had  eighteen  children,  each  of  which 
had  his  own  name,  though  they  were  generally  defignated 
by  the  appellation  of  Titans  ; which  fee.  This  princefs,  after 
her  death,  received  divine  honours,  and  fhe  was  called  after 
her  name. 

TITERUD,  in  Geography,  a town  of  Norway,  in  the 
province  of  Aggerhuus  ; 38  miles  N.  of  Chrilliana. 

TITHENIDIA,  TtQrtn^io,,  in  Antiquity,  a Spartan  fefti- 
val,  fo  called  from  xi9>iva(,  nurfes,  who  at  this  time  carried 
the  male  infants  committed  to  their  charge  to  the  temple  of 
Diana  CorythalHa.  For  the  ceremonies  obferved  on  this 
occafion,  fee  Potter,  Archseol.  Graec.  lib.  ii.  cap.  20.  tom.  i. 
p.  432,  feq. 

Tithes,  Tythes,  Tenths,  Declma,  or  Diximes,  the 
tenth  part  of  the  increafe,  yearly  arifing  and  renewing  from 
the  profits  of  lands,  fhe  ftock  upon  lands,  and  the  perfonal 
induftry  of  the  inhabitants  ; allotted  to  the  clergy  for  their 
maintenance. 

Tithes  effentially  differ  from  offerings,  oblations,  and  obven- 
tions,  which  are  the  cuftomary  payments  for  communicants 
at  Eafter,  for  marriages,  chrilienings,  churching  of  women, 
burials,  and  fuch  like.  See  Oblations. 

Tithes,  with  regard  to  their  feveral  kinds  or  natures,  are 
perfonal,  predial,  and  mixt. 

Tithes,  Perfonal,  are  thofe  due  or  accruing  from  the 
profits  of  labour,  art,  trade,  navigation,  and  induftry  of 
men  ; and  of  thefe,  only  the  tenth  part  of  the  clear  gains  and 
profits  is  due ; after  charges  dedudfted. 

Tithes,  Predial,  are  thofe  which  arife  merely  and  imme- 
diately from  the  ground ; as  grain  of  all  forts,  hay,  wood, 
fruits,  herbs ; for  a piece  of  land  or  ground,  being  called 
in  Latin  preedium  (whether  it  be  arable,  meadow,  or  paf- 
ture),  the  fruit  or  produce  of  it  is  called 

Tithes,  Mixt,  are  thofe  which  arife  not  immediately 
from  the  ground,  but  from  things  immediately  nourifhed  by 
the  ground,  as  from  beafts,  and  other  animals  fed  with  the 
fruits  of  the  earth  ; as  colts,  calves,  lambs,  chickens,  milk, 
cheefe,  eggs. 

Tithes,  with  regard  to  their  value,  are  divided  into  great 
and  fmall. 

Tithes,  Great,  are  thofe  of  corn,  hay,  and  wood. 

T ITHES,  Small,  are  the  predial  tithes  of  other  kinds,  to- 
gether with  thofe  that  are  called  mixt  and  perfonal.  It  is 
faid,  that  this  divifion  may  be  altered  by  cuftom,  which  will 
make  wood  a fmall  tithe  in  the  endowment  of  the  vicar  ; by 
quantity,  which  will  convert  a fmall  tithe  into  great,  if  the 
parifh  is  generally  cultivated  with  it ; and  by  change  of 
place,  which  makes  the  fame  things,  e-  g.  hops  in  gardens, 
fmall  tithes,  in  fields  great  tithes.  But  it  has  been  admitted, 
that  the  quantity  of  land  within  any  parifli,  that  is  cultivated 
for  a particular  produce,  cannot  change  the  nature  of  the 
tithe : and,  according  to  this  opinion,  the  law  is  now  fettled, 
that  the  tithes  are  to  be  denominated  or  fmall,  accord- 
ing to  the  nature  and  quality  of  them,  and  not  according  to 
the  quantity. 

It  has  been  faid  by  lord  Coke  and  many  others,  that  be- 
fore the  council  of  Lateran  in  the  year  1 1 80,  a man  might 
have  given  his  tithes  to  what  church  or  monaftery  he  pleafed ; 
but  this  is  denied  by  Dr.  Prideaux.  It  is  now  certain,  that 


tithes  of  common  right  do  belong  to  that  church,  within 
the  precinfts  of  whole  parilh  they  arife ; and  this  regulation, 
correfponding  with  the  ancient  law  of  the  land,  was  enjoined 
by  a decretal  epiftle  of  Innocent  III.  to  the  archbifhop  of 
Canterbury,  in  the  year  1200.  (2  Inft.  641.  2 Blackft. 

Com.  27.)  But  though  one  perfon  may  prefcribe  to  have 
tithes  within  the  parifh  of  another  ; this  is  what  is  called  a 
“ portion  of  tithes.”  (Gibf.  663.)  Tithes  extra-parochial, 
or  within  the  compafs  of  no  certain  parifh,  belong  to  the 
crown,  and  may  be  granted  to  whom  the  king  will,  i Roll’s 
Abr.  657.  2 Inft.  647. 

It  is  a general  rule,  that  of  common  right  tithes  are  to 
be  paid  for  every  thing  that  yields  an  annual  increafe  ; but 
this  rule  admits  of  exceptions,  e.  g.  tithe  is  due  from  faffron, 
though  gathered  but  once  in  thi"ee  years ; and  on  wood  that 
is  felled  or  lopped,  called  fylva  cadua,  though  it  is  not  re- 
newed every  year : and  on  the  other  hand,  tithes  fhall  be 
paid  for  the  produce  of  feeds,  as  of  clover,  fown  on  the 
fame  ground,  though  renewed  oftener  than  once  a year. 
No  tithes  fhall  be  paid  of  common  right  for  any  thing  that 
is  of  the  fubftance  of  the  earth,  or  which  is  not  of  annual 
increafe,  as  ftone,  lime,  coal,  tin,  lead,  and  fuch  like  ; nor 
for  creatures  that  are  fera  natiira,  or  of  a wild  nature,  as 
deer,  hawks,  fifh,  &c.  whofe  increafe  fo  as  to  profit  the 
owner  is  not  annual,  but  cafual ; unlefs  tithes  in  either  of 
thefe  cafes  are  payable  by  cuftom..  Degge,  p.  2.  c.  8. 
I Inft.  631.  664. 

Lands,  and  their  occupiers,  may  be  exempted  or  dif- 
charged  from  the  payment  of  tithes,  either  in  part  or  totally, 
by  a real  compofition,  or  by  cuftom  and  prefcription. 

A real  compofition  is  when  an  agreement  is  made  between 
the  owner  of  the  lands,  and  the  ^arfon  or  vicar,  with  the 
confent  of  the  ordinary  or  patron,  that  fuch  lands  fhall  for 
the  future  be  difcharged  from  payment  of  tithes,  by  reafon 
of  fome  land,  or  other  real  recompence  given  to  the  parfon, 
in  lieu  and  fatisfadlion  thereof.  But  thefe  compofitions  are 
now  reftrained  by  the  difabling  ftatute  13  Eliz.  cap.  10. 
See  Composition. 

A parfon  may  bind  himfetf  by  deed  to  acoept  of  a com- 
pofition for  tithes  during  life,  or  incumbency  of  a par- 
ticular living.  It  is  alfo  very  common  to  agree  by  parol 
for  an  annual  compofition  for  tithes,  which  binds  the 
parties  to  it  till  fufficient  notice  given  of  diffent  from  the 
agreement,  but  what  is  fufficient  notice  to  determine  fuch 
an  agreement,  has  never  been  decided  in  terms.  See  Leases 
by  Statute. 

A difcharge  by  cuftom  or  prefcription  is,  where  time  out 
of  mind  fuch  perfons,  or  fuch  lands,  have  been  either  par- 
tially or  totally  difcharged  from  the  payment  of  tithes.  The 
difference  between  cujlom  and  prefcription  is  this : Cujlem  is 
that  which  gives  right  to  a province,  county,  hundred,  city, 
or  town,  and  is  common  to  all  within  the  refpe(Jlive  limits  ; 
in  pleading  of  which  it  is  alleged,  that  in  fuch  a county  or 
the  like,  there  is,  and  time  out  of  vmemory  hath  been,  fuch 
a cuftom  ufed  and  approved  therein.  Prefcription  is  that 
which  gives  a right  to  fome  particular  houfe,  farm,  or  other 
thing  ; in  pleading  of  which  it  is  alleged,  that  all  they 
whofe  eftate  is  had  in  fuch  land,  have  time  out  of  mind  paid 
fo  much  yearly,  or  the  like,  in  full  fatisfadlion  of  all  tithes 
arifing  on  thofe  lands.  ( Gibfon,  674. ) And  there  is  this 
difference  between  a prefcriptive  and  cuftomary  modus,  that 
the  former  is  annexed  to  the  lands  which  it  covers,  whereas 
the  latter  exifts  in  aftion  of  law,  independent  of  the  lands 
by  force  of  the  cuftom  of  the  diftrift.  In  a prefcriptive 
modus,  therefore,  the  lands  muft  be  definite,  and  not  liable 
to  ffiift.  And  therefore  a bill  to  eftabliffi  a modus  for  every 
ancient  farm,  but  not  fetting  out  the  abuttals  of  each,  was 
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difsniffed,  although  It  was  ftatod  that  the  whole  parifti  con- 
fifted  of  ancient  farms.  (See  Custom  and  Prescription.) 
This  cuftom,  or  prefcription,  Is  either  de  modo  decimand't, 
(fee  Modus  Decimandi,)  or  de  non  decimando.  No  modus 
can  be  eftablifhed  at  this  day,  but  by  adl  of  parliament.  A 
modus  founded  upon  good  conliderations  may  be  in  various 
ways  difcharged,  and  tithes  become  due  in  kind  : as, 

1.  Where  land  is  converted  to  other  ufes  ; fo,  when  the 
prefcription  is  for  hay  and  grafs,  fpecially,  in  fo  many  acres 
of  land ; if  the  land  is  converted  into  a hop-garden  or  til- 
lage, the  prefcription  is  gone. 

2.  By  the  alteration  or  deftrudlion  of  the  thing  for  which 
the  money  was  paid  : as  where  two  fulling-mills  were  under 
the  fame  roof,  and  turned  into  a corn-mill ; where  alfo  there 
was  one  pair  of  ftones  in  a mill,  and  another  pair  was  added ; 
and  where  the  water-courfe  was  altered  by  the  owner,  and  the 
mill  was  pulled  down  and  re-edified  upon  it ; in  all  thefe 
cafes,  it  was  adjudged  that  the  modus  was  gone.  But  where 
a man  was  feifed  of  eight  acres  of  meadow  and  one  of  paf- 
ture,  for  the  tithes  whereof  he  had  paid  time  out  of  mind 
5x.  4^/.  and  afterwards  the  owner  built  a corn-mill  upon  the 
fame  ; it  was  adjudged  that  he  Ihould  pay  no  tithes  for  the 
corn-mill,  becaufe  the  land  was  difcharged  by  the  modus. 
2 Inft.  490. 

3.  By  non-payment  of  the  confideration,  or  payment  of 
tithes  in  kind,  for  fo  long  a time  as  to  deftroy  the  poflibility 
of  making  proof  that  fuch  cuftom  or  prefcription  was  : but 
an  interruption  for  fome  fhort  time  only,  will  not  difcharge 
it ; efpecially  if  made  by  the  lefiee,  to  the  prejudice  of  the 
leffor.  Watf.  c.  47. 

The  rule  is,  that  the  modus  is  to  be  fued  for  in  the  ec- 
clefiaftical  court,  as  well  as  the  very  tithe  ; and  if  it  be  al- 
lowed between  the  parties,  they  ftiall  proceed  there  ; but  if 
the  cuftom  be  denied,  it  muft  be  tried  at  the  common  law  : 
and  if  it  be  found  for  the  cuftom,  then  a confultation  muft 
^o ; otherwife  the  prohibition  ftandeth.  The  like  is  af- 
firmed, in  cafe  a jury  upon  an  iffue  joined  in  a prohibition 
upon  a modus  decimandi,  find  a different  modus  ; fince  a 
modus  is  found,  they  ftiall  not  have  confultation.  2 Inft.  490. 

The  principal  reafon  why  the  courts  of  common  law  pro- 
hibit the  fpiritual  court  from  trying  of  modufes,  is,  that 
whereas  every  modus  is  lefs  than  the  real  value,  the  rule  of 
the  canon  law  is,  that  lefs  than  the  real  value  ftiall  not  be 
taken,  and  that  a cuftom  to  the  contrary  is  void ; and  that 
the  ecclefiaftical  and  temporal  laws  differ  in  the  times  of 
limitation,  forty  years  or  under  making  a good  cuftom  by 
the  ecclefiaftical  laws,  whereas  by  the  temporal  laws  it  muft 
be  beyond  the  time  of  memory.  Gibf.  691. 

But  the  fpiritual  courts  have  commonly  allowed  and  do 
allow  pleas  of  modus  decimandi ; and  the  averment  in  the 
prohibition  is  not  that  they  do  take  cognizance,  but  that 
the  plea  hath  been  offered  and  refufed ; which  fuppofeth, 
that  if  the  plea  be  admitted,  the  prohibition  ought  not  to 
go.  And  accordingly  it  hath  been  affirmed  by  Doderidge 
and  others,  that  the  fpiritual  court  may  as  well  try  the  mo- 
dus, as  the  right  of  tithes,  and  that  a prohibition  is  not  to 
be  granted,  till  the  fpiritual  court  either  refufe  to  admit  the 
plea,  or  proceed  to  try  it  by  methods  different  from  the  rules 
of  the  temporal  law,  as  to  the  time  of  limitation,  or  num- 
ber of  witneffes,  or  the  like.  And  where  lord  Coke  con- 
tended for  the  contrary  doftrine,  it  was  declared  by  Kelynge 
andTwifden,  that  in  cafe  one  libel  for  a modus  decimandi, 
if  the  fpiritual  court  allow  the  plea,  they  may  try  it. 

Gibf.  691. 

But,  notwithftanding,  it  feemeth  now  to  be  clearly  fetf 
tied,  that  if  a modus  decimandi  be  fued  for  in  the  ecclefi- 
aftical court,  a prohibition  lies  to  ftop  the  trial  of  it,  if  the 
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modus  be  denied  ; and  the  reafon  is  not  upon  the  account 
that  the  fpiritual  court  wants  jurifdidlion,  but  in  regard  of 
the  notion  the  temporal  law  hath  of  cuftom,  different  from 
the  fpiritual : and  feeing  that  every  modus  is  due  by  cuftom, 
it  is  the  common  law  only  that  can  determine,  what  time 
and  ufage  with  us  fhall  be  fufficient  to  create  fuch  cuftom, 
that  is,  time  beyond  all  memory  to  the  contrary.  Whereas 
by  the  fpiritual  law,  fometimes  ten, years,  fometimes  twenty, 
they  will  adjudge  fufficient  to  create'  a cuftom.  And  pro- 
hibitions in  fuch  cafes  are  granted,  not  becaufe  the  fpiritual 
court  hath  not  jurifdiftion  of  the  matter,  but  in  refpeft  of 
the  trial  which  is  to  be  by  the  temporal  law  only  ; and  if 
upon  the  trial  it  be  found  for  the  modus,  the  proceedings 
ftiall  go  on  in  the  fpiritual  court ; if  againft  the  modus,  the 
prohibition  fhall  ftand.  Watf.  c.  56. 

If  in  the  trial  of  a modus,  the  defendant  permits  the  fpi- 
ritual court  to  proceed  to  fentence,  he  is  then  too  late  to 
come  for  a prohibition  ; becaufe  it  is  only  for  defeft  of 
trial,  and  not  for  defedl  of  jurifdiftion  : but  a man  is  never 
too  late  for  a prohibition,  where  it  is  for  defeft  of  jurifdic- 
tion.  Bunb.  17.  10  Eaft’s  Rep.  349. 

A bill  in  equity,  in  the  nature  of  a bill  of  peace,  will  alfo 
lie  to  eftablifh  a modus,  where  a fuit  has  been  inftituted  for 
tithes  in  kind  ; but  a bill  to  eftablifh  a modus  or  cuftomary 
payment  in  lieu  of  tithes,  cannot  be  fupported,  where  there 
has  been  no  attempt  to  enforce  the  payment  of  tithes  in 
kind.  4 Gwill.  1596. 

The  followdng  modufes  have  been  eftablifhed  as  good,  by 
decilions  in  the  courts  of  law  ; One  penny  for  ancient  gardens 
and  orchards.  (Bunb.  79.)  Seventeen-pence  for  every  cow 
having  a calf,  for  the  tithe  of  the  milk  and  calf ; eleven-pence 
for  the  tithe  of  the  milk  of  a milk  cow,  milked  without  a 
calf ; for  every  heifer,  the  firft  year  fhe  has  a calf,  thirteen- 
pence  for  the  milk  and  calf — thefe  payable  at  Michaelmas. 
Eight-pence  for  every  hogfhead  of  cyder,  made  of  apples 
grown  in  the  parifh  ; for  hoard  apples,  one  penny  ; for  fire- 
wood fpent  on  the  farm,  one  hearth  penny  ; for  fruit,  herbs, 
roots,  and  other  garden  fluff,  a garden  penny  ; for  a colt, 
one  penny  ; — thefe  payable  at  Eafter.  (Bunb.  57.)  Eight- 
pence  for  a cow,  four-pence  for  an  heifer  ; three  fhillings 
and  four-pence,  payable  at  Eafter,  for  every  fcore  of  fheep 
fhorn  out  of  the  parifh,  and  fo  proportionably  for  a lefs 
number  than  twenty,  or  for  a lefs  time  than  a year,  for 
their  wool  and  lambs.  (Bunb.  171.)  Two-pence  an  hog- 
fhead for  cyder.  ( Roll.  Abr.  649. ) The  non -refident  oc- 
cupiers of  land  in  B.  and  W.  to  pay  on  Good  Friday,  or  as 
foon  after  as  demanded,  four-pence  an  acre  for  the  tithe  of 
hay,  and  the  herbage  of  pafture  lands  not  ploughed  or  fown  ; 
but,  if  refident,  to  pay  tithes  in  kind.  (2  P.  Wms.  565.) 
Four-pence  an  acre  for  high  land,  and  three-pence  an  acre 
for  low  land-  ( Ibid. ) T welve-pence  for  an  acre  of  low 
meadow,  and  eight-pence  for  an  acre  of  high  meadow,  for 
tithe  of  hay.  ( i Bro.  P.  C.  214.)  One  penny  for  hay  for 
an  ancient  meffuage,  with  the  demefne  lands  thereunto  be- 
longing, containing  60  acres,  &c.  One  pound  fix  fhillings 
and  eight-pence  for  an  ancient  tenement,  containing  625 
acres,  for  hay,  fmall  tithes,  and  Eafter  offerings.  (Bunb. 
1 6 1 . ) Nine  cart-loads  of  logwood,  delivered  to  the  reftor 
by  the  lord  of  the  manor,  for  himfelf  and  tenants,  in  lieu 
of  all  tithes.  (Bunb.  279.)  So  of  fix  pounds 
(Cro.  Eliz.  559.)  A halfpenny  for  each  calf,  in  lieu  of 
calves,  payable  on  Wednefday  before  Eafter,  A fmoak 
penny  for  fire -wood.  An  halfpenny,  payable  on  Shear-day, 
for  the  wool  of  each  ftreep  dying  between  Candlemas  and 
Shear-day.  Four-pence  a month,  payable  on  Shear-day, 
for  the  tithe  wool  of  every  hundred  fheep  fhorn  in  the  parifh, 
which  were  brought  in  after  the  2d  day  of  February. 

Three 
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Tln-ee  eggs  for  every  cock  and  hen,  duck  and  drake,  pay- 
able on  Wednefday  before  Eafter,  in  lieu  of  tithe  eggs, 
and  chickens  and  ducks  hatched  in  the  parifli.  ( Bunb.  307. ) 
Thirty  eggs  for  all  tithes  of  eggs.  ( i Roll’s  Abr.  648.  65 1 . 
2 Salk,  656.)  The  teiuh  cheefe  made  from  the  ill  of  May 
until  the  laft  of  Aiiguft,  in  difeharge  of  the  tithe  of  milk. 
(Cro.  Ellz.  609.)  An  halfpenny  for  the  wool  of  Iheep 
fold  after  {hearing,  and  before  Michaelmas.  (Moore,  911.) 
One  penny  per  head  for  {heep  brought  into  the  pnrifh  after 
Candlemas,  and  dipt  in  the  parHli,  in  lieu  of  tithe  of  wool  ; 
three-pence  per  head  for  fheep  in  the  parifh  before  Candle- 
mas, and  carried  out  before  (liearing  time,  though  the  wool 
tithe  is  not  then  aftually  due.  ( i Anil.  341.)  It  is  a good 
modus  for  an  innkeeper,  that  in  confideration  that  he  and 
all,  &c.  have  paid  tithe  hay  and  grain  growing  upon  the  land 
belonging  to  the  faid  inn,  and  have  paid  tithe  for  all  their 
own  cattle  feeding  upon  the  land,  that  they  have  been  time, 
&c.  difeharged  of  the  tithes  of  the  horfes  of  their  guells 
agilled  in  the  faid  land,  when  they  travel  by  the  faid  inn  ; 
for  fome  have  faid  that  this  was  but  a perfonal  tithe,  and 
others  have  faid  that  no  tithes  Hiould  be  paid  for  fuch  agtjl- 
ment  by-  the  common  law,  without  any  modus.  9 Vin. 
Ab.  13. 

The  things  that  are  titheable  are,  for  the  moll  part,  as 
follow  ; corn  is  a predial  great  tithe,  and  titheable  according 
to  the  cullom  of  the  place,  commonly  by  the  tenth  Hiock, 
cock,  or  Iheaf.  Beans  and  peafe,  expended  in  the  houfe,  are 
fubjedl  to  no  tithes ; but  if  they  are  gathered  to  be  fold,  or 
to  feed  hogs,  they  are  titheable,  and  are  in  their  nature  great 
tithes.  Hay  is  a predial  great  tithe,  and  is  to  be  tithed  in 
fwathes  or  cocks,  according  to  the  cullom  of  the  place. 
Clover,  rape,  and  woad,  are  fmall  tithes  ; heath,  furze,  and 
broom  are  alfo  titheable  : but  no  tithe  lhallbe  paid  of  fern. 
(2  Inll.  652.)  The  tithe  agijlment\%  a fmall  tithe,  and  due 
of  common  right.  Wood  is  a predial  tithe,  but  whether 
great  or  fmall,  hath  been  quellioned  between  the  parfons  and 
the  vicars  ; but  it  has  been  refolved,  that  if  a vicar  be  only 
endowed  with  the  fmall  tithes,  and  has  always  had  tithe- 
wood,  in  fuch  cafe  it  Ihall  be  accounted  a fmall  tithe,  other- 
wife  it  is  to  be  accounted  among  the  great  tithes.  Timber 
fit  for  building  of  houfes  and  Ihips,  and  comprehending  oak, 
elm,  and  alh,  are  exempted  from  tithes,  by  45  Edw.  III. 
c.  3 ; but  timber-trees,  cut  and  corded  for  fuel,  have  been 
adjudged  to  pay  tithes,  as  well  as  under-wood  ; however,  no 
tithe  Ihall  be  paid  for  the  roots  of  trees,  for  wood  cut  for 
hulbandry  or  fuel,  for  hurdles  of  Iheep,  for  hop-poles,  and 
for  making  of  bricks,  and  alfo  fruit-trees.  When  the  w’ood 
is  titheable,  it  is  fet  out  while  Handing  by  the  tenth  acre,  pole, 
or  perch  ; or,  when  cut  down,  by  the  tenth  faggot  or  billet. 
Of  under-woods  fold  Handing,  the  tithe  fhall  be  paid,  not  by 
the  feller,  but  by  the  buyer.  The  tithe  of  flax  and  hemp  is 
a fmall  tithe,  and  by  ftatute  this  is  charged  at  yj.  per  acre, 
(ii  & 12  Will.  c.  16.)  The  tithe  of  madder  is  alfo  a 
fmall  tithe,  and  charged  at  yj-.  per  acre,  by  31  Geo.  II. 
c.  12.  The  tithe  of  hops  is  predial,  and  reckoned  among 
fmall  tithes  ; it  is  not  to  be  paid  till  after  they  are  picked, 
and  before  they  are  dried,  every  tenth  meafure.  Out  of 
gardens  is  paid  tithe  of  all  garden  herbs  and  plants,  which 
are  fmall  tithes,  and  may  be  demanded  in  kind  : potatoes 
and  turnips  are  alfo  fmall  tithes,  as  are  likewife  tobacco  and 
faffron.  However,  in  lieu  of  the  tithes  of  gardens,  a cer- 
tain confideration  in  money  is  paid,  either  by  cullom,  or  by 
agreement  with  the  parfon.  Fruits  of  trees,  as  apples,  pears, 
plums,  cherries,  and  the  like,  are  predial  tithes,  to  be  paid 
in  kind  when  they  are  gathered,  unlefs  there  is  fome  modus, 
or  rate-tithe,  paid  in  lieu  of  them.  The  tenth  caLf  is  due 
to  the  parfon  of  common  right ; and  if  there  are  feven,  he 


fiiall  have  one  ; if  under  feven,  a halfpenny,  or  what  aif- 
tom  Ihall  diredl,  for  each  calf.  But  in  moH  places,  at  this 
day,  the  cullom  hath  obtained,  that  if  there  are  five,  the 
parfon  fliall  have  the  value  of  half  a calf,  lamb,  or  other  fuch 
like  ; if  there  are  fix,  he  Ihall  have  one  entire  ; and  Ihall 
receive  or  pay  out  refpedlively  a proportionable  fum  for  each 
number  under  five,  or  above  fix.  Colts  and  pigs  are  titheable 
in  the  fame  manner  as  calves ; and  the  time  of  payment  of 
thefe  tithes  is  when  they  are  fo  old  that  they  may  be  weaned. 
Wool  and  lamb  are  generally  reckoned  mixt  fmall  tithes. 
Milk  is  a mixt  tithe  ; where  tithe-milk  is  paid  in  kind,  no 
tithe -cheefe  is  due  ; and  where  tithe-cheefe  is  paid  in  kind,  no 
tithe-milk  is  due.  The  tithe  of  milk  is  to  be  paid,  not  by 
the  tenth  part  of  every  meal,  but  by  every  tenth  meal  en- 
tire. Deer  and  conies,  being  fera  nature,  are  not  titheable 
of  common  right,  but  by  fpecial  cullom.  Of  fowls,  which 
are  domeftic,  as  geefe,  hens,  and  ducks,  tithes  are  to  be 
paid,  either  by  paying  the  tenth  egg,  or  the  tenth  of  their 
young,  according  to  cullom.  It  hath  been  adjudged,  that 
the  paying  of  thirty  eggs  in  Lent,  is  a good  modus  for  all 
tithes  of  eggs.  Bees  are  free  of  tithes,  but  the  wax  and 
honey  are  chargeable  at  the  rate  of  the  tenth  meafure  of 
honey,  and  the  tenth  weight  of  wax.  By  the  books  of  com- 
mon law  it  appears,  that  fome  tithe  or  other  is  due  for  a 
mill.  Filh  in  ponds  and  private  filheries,  and  in  common 
rivers,  are  titheable  only  by  cuflbm.  Filh  taken  in  the  fea  are 
chargeable  bycuftom  as  a perfonal  tithe.  Perfonal  tithes  are 
regulated  by  Hat.  2 & 3 Edw.  VI.  c.  13  ; but  perfonal 
tithes  are  now  fcarcely  any  where  paid  in  England,  unlefs  for 
mills  or  filh  caught  in  the  fea,  and  then  payable  where  the 
party  hears  divine  fervice,  and  receives  the  facrament. 

The  manner  or  form  of  fetting  out  or  payment  of  tithes, 
is  for  the  moH  part  governed  by  the  cuHom  of  the  place. 
The  parfon,  vicar,  impropriator,  or  farmer,  cannot  come 
himfelf,  and  fet  forth  his  tithes,  without  the  licence  and  con- 
fent  of  the  owner  ; for  if  of  his  own  head  he  Ihall  tithe  the 
corn  or  hay  of  any  land-holder  within  his  parilh,  and  carry  it 
away,  he  is  a trefpafler,  and  an  adtion  will  lie  againH  him  for  it. 
But  every  perfon  is  bound  of  common  right,  to  cut  down, 
and  fet  out  the  tithes  of  his  owm  lands.  And  that  it  may 
be  done  faithfully  and  without  fraud,  the  laws  of  the  church 
entitle  the  parfon  to  have  notice  given  him  ; but  by  the  de- 
claration of  the  common  law,  fuch  notice  is  not  neceflarv. 
Yet  neverthelefs,  the  common  law  declareth  a cuHom  of 
tithing  without  view  to  be  an  abfurd  cuHom ; and  by  the 
Hatute  of  2 & 3 Ed.  VI.  c.  13.  it  is  enafted,  that  at  all 
times  whenfoever,  and  as  often  as  any  predial  tithes  fliall  be 
due  at  the  tithing  of  the  fame,  it  fhall  be  lawful  to  every 
party  to  whom  any  of  the  faid  tithes  ought  to  be  paid,  or 
his  deputy  or  fervant,  to  view  and  fee  their  faid  tithes  to  be 
juHly  and  truly  fet  forth  and  fevered  from  the  nine  parts. 

The  care  of  the  tithes,  as  to  waHe  or  fpoiling,  after  fever- 
ance,  reHs  upon  the  parfon,  and  not  upon  the  owner  of  the 
land.  For  it  feemeth  that  the  parfon  is  at  his  peril  to  take 
notice  of  the  tithes  being  fet  out ; and  fo  it  hath  been  de- 
clared, that  although  the  parifhioner  ought  de  jure  to  reap 
the  corn,  yet  he  is  not  bound  to  guard  the  tithes  of  the 
parfon.  Gibf.  689. 

But  after  the  tithes  are  fet  forth,  he  may  of  common  right 
come  himfelf,  or  his  fervants,  and  fpread  abroad,  dry  and 
Hack  his  corn,  hay,  or  the  like,  in  any  convenient  place  or 
places  upon  the  ground  where  the  fame  grew,  till  it  be  fufli- 
cicntly  weathered  and  fit  to  be  carried  into  the  barn.  But 
he  muH  not  take  a longer  time  for  the  doing  thereof, 
than  what  is  convenient  and  neceffary ; and  what  fhall  be 
deemed  a convenient  and  neceffary  time,  the  law  doth  not  nor 
can  define  ; for  the  quantity  of  the  corn  or  hay,  and  the  wea- 
ther. 
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ther,  in  this  cafe  are  to  be  confidered  ; and  what  flial).  in  this 
and  all  other  cafes  of  like  nature  be  faid  to  be  a reafonable 
and  convenient  time,  is  to  be  determined  by  the  jury,  if  the 
point  come  in  iffue  triable  by  a jury  ; but  if  it  come  to  be 
determined  upon  a demurrer,  or  other  matter  of  law,  the 
judges  of  the  court  where  the  caufe  depends  are  to  refolve 
the  Tame.  Deg,  p.  2.  c.  14.  Str.  245. 

And  it  fhall  be  lawful  quietly  to  take  and  carry  the  fame 
away.  And  if  any  perfon  carry  away  his  corn  or  hay,  or 
his  other  predial  tithes,  before  the  tithe  thereof  be  fet 
forth  ; or  v/illingly  withdraw  his  tithes  of  the  fame,  or  of 
fuch  other  things  whereof  predial  tithes  ought  to  be  paid  ; 
and  if  any  perfon  do  flop  or  let  the  parfon,  vicar,  proprie- 
tor, owner,  or  other  their  deputies  or  farmers,  to  view,  take, 
and  carry  away  their  tithes,  as  is  above  faid  ; he  fhall  forfeit 
double  value,  with  colts  ; to  be  recovered  in  the  ecclefiafti- 
cal  court.  2 & 3 Ed.  VI.  c.  13. 

And  he  may  carry  his  tithes  from  the  ground  where 
they  grew,  either  by  the  common  way,  or  any  fuch  way  as 
the  owner  of  the  land  ufeth  to  carry  away  his  nine  parts. 
But  if  there  are  more  ways  than  one,  and  the  queftion  is, 
which  is  the  right  way,  this  is  cognizable  in  the  temporal 
court.  Deg.  p.  2.  c.  14. 

It  feems,  that  if  tithes  fet  forth  remain  too  long  upon  the 
land,  the  owner  of  the  foil  may  take  them  damage  feafant  j 
but  then,  if  he  be  fued  for  them,  in  order  to  juftify,  he 
mull  fet  forth  how  long  they  had  remained  before  he  took 
them  ; and  when  they  fhall  be  faid  to  remain  too  long  is 
triable  by  the  jury.  Watf.  c.  54. 

Or  an  adlion  upon  the  cafe  will  lie  againft  the  parfon  for 
his  negligence  in  this  behalf : but  no  aftion  in  fuch  cafe 
will  lie,  unlefs  the  parilhioner  hath  duly  fet  forth  his  tithes, 
and  hath  alfo  given  notice  to  the  parfon,  that  they  are  fo 
fet  forth.  Deg.  p.  2.  c.  14.  L.  Raym.  187. 

But  the  occupier  of  the  ground  cannot  put  in  his  cattle 
and  deflroy  the  corn  or  other  tithe  : for  that  is  to  make  him- 
felf  a judge,  what  fhall  be  deemed  a convenient  time  for 
taking  it  away  : but  the  court  and  jury,  upon  an  adtion 
brought,  are  to  determine  of  the  reafonablenefs  of  the  time, 
and  of  the  recompence  to  be  made  for  the  injury  fullained. 
L.  Raym.  189. 

Tithes  are  recoverable  in  the  fpiritual  court  by  the  ca- 
non law,  and  by  divers  flatutes,  as  the  llatute  of  eircum- 
JpeEle  agatis,  13  Edw.  I.  ft.  4 ; the  ftatute  of  articuli  cleri, 
9 Edw.  II.  ft.  I.  c.  1.  18  Edw.  III.  ft.  3.  c.  7.  I Rich  II. 
c.  13,  14.  27  Hen.  VIII.  cap.  20.  32  Hen.  VIII.  c.  7. 

2 & 3 Edw.  VI.  c.  13.  7 & 8 Will.  lil.  c.  6.  34.  1 Geo. 
ft.  2.  c.  6.  27  Geo.  IL  c.  20. 

Tithes  in  London  are  fubjetft  to  particular  regulations. 
By  a decree  made  jn  1545,  according  to  the  ftatute  37 
Hen.  VIII.  c.  12.  it  is  ordered,  that  the  citizens  and  inha- 
bitants of  London  and  its  liberties,  fhall  yearly  pay  their 
tithes  to  the  parfons,  vicars,  and  curates,  after  the  rate  of 
l6~d.  for  every  lOr.  annual  rent,  and  2s.  (jd.  for  every  20j-. 
rent,  and  fo  above  the  rent  of  20s.  by  the  year,  afcending 
from  I ox.  to  I ox.,  according  to  the  faid  rate.  The  wife, 
children,  fervants,  or  others  of  their  family,  taking  the  rites 
of  the  church  at  Eafter,  fhall  pay  2d.  for  their  four  offering 
days  yearly,  &c.  Notwithftanding  the  fettlement  of  this 
decree,  divers  prefcriptions  for  the  payment  of  leffer  rates 
than  the  parfons  might  require  by  it  (as  to  pay  lox.  for  the 
tithe  of  a houfe,  although  its  rent  was  40/.  a year,  or  more) 
have  been  gained  and  allowed.  But  by  22  & 23  Ch.  II. 
c.  15.  after  the  fire  of  London,  annual  certain  tithes,  or 
fums  of  money  in  lieu  of  tithes,  for  fifty-one  churches, 
were  appointed  to  be  raifed  by  affeffments,  in  the  manner  pre- 
fcribed  by  the  faid  a£l.  For  the  ftipends  of  the  minifters  of 


the  fifty  new  churches,  provifion  is  made  by  the  feveral  adls 
of  parliament  relating  to  them,  to  he  raifed  from  the  duties 
on  coals.  There  are  alfo  particular  flatutes  for  particular 
churches,  in  London  and  in  other  places. 

Original  and  Hiflory  of  Tithes. — The  cuftom  of  giving  or 
paying  tithe  is  very  ancient  ; in  Gen.  xiv.  20.  Abraham 
gives  Melchifedech  the  tenth  of  all  the  fpoils  he  had  taken 
from  the  four  kings  he  had  defeated  : in  Gen.  xxviii.  22. 
Jacob  makes  a vow  at  Bethel,  to  give  the  tenth  of  all  the 
riches  he  flrall  gather  in  that  fojourn,  to  God. 

But  thefe  tithes  were  free  ^nd  voluntary,  and,  befides,  dif- 
fered in  divers  other  refpedls  from  what  was  afterwards  called 
tithe  : what  Melchifedech  received,  was  only  the  tenth  of 
the  fpoils,  not  of  Abraham’s  pofteffions  ; and  this  once,  not 
annually  ; and  befide,  not  as  maintenance,  which  Melchife- 
dech wanted  not,  but  as  homage : add,  that  this  was  only 
from  one  prieft  to  another  ; for  Abraham  had  not  only  a 
prieft  in  hi?  loins,  but  was  a prieft  himfelf.  And  as  to 
Jacob,  who  was  alfo  a prieft,  what  he  did  was  the  effedl 
of  a vow,  voluntarily  taken,  to  offer  the  tenth  of  all  he 
fhould  poffefs  ; not  to  any  other  prieft,  but  to  God  himfelf 
upon  an  altar. 

Tithe  was  firll  legally  enjoined  by  Mofes,  Lev.  xxvii.  30. 
Numb,  xviii.  21.  Deut.  xiv.  22.  That  legiflator  obliged 
the  Ifraelltes  to  the  payment  of  feveral  kinds  of  tithes : as, 

1.  The  jirjl  tithe  TWN“in  which  was  a tithe  of 

all  the  fruits  given  to  the  Levites : this  was  not  taken  till 
after  the  oblation  called  terumah,  which  was  a 

tenth  part  allotted  to  the  priefts,  had  been  made. 

2.  The  fecond  tithe  was  a tenth  part  of  the  nine  remain- 
ing, after  payment  of  the  firft  tithe.  This  tithe  was  fet 
apart  in  each  family,  and  the  mailer  of  the  family  was 
obliged  to  carry  it  to  Jerufalem,  and  to  ufe  it  there  ; or,  in  . 
cafe  he  could  not,  he  was  to  redeem  it,  or  convert  it  into 
money  : in  which  cafe  he  was  to  add  a fifth  to  it,  and  carry 
the  money  to  Jerufalem. 

3.  The  tithe  of  the  tithe,  was  the  tenth  part  of  all  the 
tithes  that  had  been  given  to  the  Levites  by  the  people  : for 
the  Levites,  after  they  had  got  all  their  tithes  of  the  people, 
divided  the  whole  into  ten  parts  ; and  in  their  turn  gave  a 
tithe  to  the  priefts. 

4.  The  tithe  of  the  third  year  was  another  kind  of  tithe, 
not  much  different  from  the  fecond  tithe,  excepting  that  it 
waslefs  troublefome  ; becaufe  they  did  not  carry  it  to  Jeru- 
falem either  in  kind,  or  in  money,  but  kept  it  by  them,  to 
be  fpent  by  the  Levites,  the  ftrangers,  the  fatherlefs,  and  the 
widows  of  the  place,  Deut.  xiv.  28,  29.  This  was  alfo 
called  the  tithe  of  the  poor,  and  the  third  tithe  ; and  thefe  third 
years  when  it  was  paid,  were  called  the  tithe-years.  Several 
learned  Jews  and  Chriftians,  however,  conceived  that  this 
was  not  a diftindl  tithe,  but  the  fame  as  the  fecond  ; fo  that, 
as  Mr.  Mede  apprehends,  what  was  wont  in  other  years  to 
be  fpent  in  feafting,  was  every  third  year  fpent  upon  the 
poor.  All  thefe  tithes  are  calculated  to  amount  to  above 
one-fixth  of  the  revenue  of  each  perfon. 

Thefe  matters  are  all  farther  explained  in  the  Talmud, 
in  which  are  two  books  on  tithes  ; alfo  in  the  book  of  bene- 
diftions,  in  the  commentaries  of  Bartenora,  Mai- 

monides,  R.  Schelomoh  Jarrhi,  in  Scaliger,  Amama,  Sel- 
den,  Frifchmuth,  Quenfted,  Varenius,  Hottinger,  Sigo- 
nius,  Cunasus,  Godwyn,  Leidecker,  &c. 

Under  the  new  law,  tithes  are  not  eftablifhed  by  Jefus 
Chrift,  or  Chriftian  difpenfation,  as  they  were  under  the 
old  law  by  the  miniftry  of  Mofes ; the  Chriftian  priefts,  and 
the  minifters  of  the  altar  of  the  new  covenant,  lived  at  firft 
wholly  upon  the  alms  and  oblations  of  the  devout. 

In  after-tiipesj  the  laity  gave  a certain  proportion  of  their 
9 revenues 
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revenues  to  the  clergy,  but  voluntarily,  and  not  out  of  any 
conftraint  or  obligation  : the  firft  inftances  we  have  of  this, 
are  in  the  fourth  and  fifth  centuries. 

This  gift  was  called  tithe,  not  that  it  was  really  a tenth 
part  of  their  income,  or  near  fo  much  ; but  only  in  imita- 
tion of  the  tithes  of  the  old  law. 

In  the  following  age,  the  prelates  in  their  councils,  in 
concert  with  the  princes,  made  an  exprefs  law  to  the  pur- 
pofe  ; and  obliged  the  laity  to  give  a full  tenth  part  of  their 
revenues,  their  fruits,  &c.  to  the  ecclefiaftics. 

This  the  church  enjoyed  without  difturbance  for  two  or 
three  centuries  ; but  in  the  eighth  century  the  laity  got  hold 
of  part  of  thefe  tithes,  either  by  their  own  authority,  or 
by  grants  and  donations  of  the  princes ; and  appropriated 
them  to  their  own  ufes. 

Some  time  afterwards  they  reftored  them,  or  applied  them 
to  the  founding  of  monafteriee  or  chapters,  and  the  church 
confented,  at  leaft  tacitly,  to  this  reflitution.  In  1179,  the 
third  council  of  Lateran,  held  under  Alexander  III.  com- 
manded the  laymen  to  reftore  all  the  tithes  they  yet  held  to 
the  church. 

In  1215,  the  fourth  council  of  Lateran,  held  under 
Innocent  III.,  moderated  the  matter  a little  ; and,  without 
faying  any  thing  of  the  tithes  which  the  laity  already  pof- 
feffed,  forliad  them  to  appropriate  or  take  any  more  for  the 
future. 

We  may  obferve,  that,  upon  the  firft  introduftion  of 
tithes,  though  every  man  was  obliged  to  pay  tithes  in  general, 
yet  he  might  give  them  to  what  priefts  he  pleafed,  which 
were  called  arbitrary  confec rations  of  tithes  : or  he  might  pay 
them  into  the  hands  of  the  bifhop,  who  diftributed  among 
liis  diocefan  clergy  the  revenues  of  the  church,  which  were 
then  in  common.  But  when  diocefes  were  divided  into 
parifhes,  the  tithes  of  each  parifii  were  allotted  to  its  own 
particular  minifter  ; firft  by  common  confent,  or  the  ap- 
pointments of  lords  of  the  manors,  and  afterwards  by  the 
written  law  of  the  land.  Hc^vever,  arbitrary  confecrations 
of  tithes  took  place  again  afterwards,  and  became  in  general 
life  with  us  till  the  time  of  king  John.  This  was  probably 
owing  to  the  intrigues  of  the  regular  clergy,  or  monks  of 
the  Benediftine  and  other  rules,  and  will  account  for  the- 
number  and  riches  of  the  monafteries  and  religious  houfes 
which  were  founded  in  thofe  days,  and  which  were  fre- 
quently endowed  with  tithes.  But  in  procefs  of  years, 
the  income  of  the  laborious  parilh-priefts  being  fcandaloufly 
reduced  by  thefe  arbitrary  confecrations  of  tithes,  it  was 
remedied  by  pope  Innocent  III.  about  the  year  1200,  in  a 
decretal  epiftle,  fent  to  the  archbiftiop  of  Canterbury,  and 
dated  from  the  palace  of  Lateran,  which  enjoined  the  pay- 
ment of  tithes  to  the  parfons  of  the  refpeftive  parifhes, 
where  every  man  inhabited,  agreeably  to  what  was  after- 
wards direfted  by  the  fame  pope  in  other  countries.  This 
epiftle,  being  re^fonable  and  juft,  and  correfpondent  to  the 
ancient  law,  was  allowed  of,  and  became  lex  term.  This 
put  an  effectual  ftop  to  all  the  arbitrary  confecrations  of 
tithes ; except  fome  footfteps  which  ftill  continue  in  thofe 
portions  of  tithes,  which  the  parfon  of  one  parifh  hath, 
though  rarely,  a right  to  claim  in  another : for  it  is  now 
univerfaUy  held  that  tithes  are  due,  of  common  right,  to 
the  parfon  of  the  parifti,  unlefs  there  be  a fpecial  exemption. 
This  parfon  of  the  parifti  may  be  either  the  aftual  incum- 
bent, or  elfe  the  appropriator  of  the  benefice  ; appropri- 
ations being  a method  of  endowing  monafteries,  which 
feems  to,  have  been  devifed  by  the  regular  clergy,  by  way 
of  fubftitution  to  arbitrary  confecrations  of  tithes. 

Paolo,  in  his  “ Treatife  of  Beneficiary  Matters,”  is 
of  opinion,  that  the  cuftom  of  paying  tithes,  under  the  new 


law,  began  in  France  ; and  affirms,  that  there  are  no  in- 
fiances  of  it  before  the  eighth  and  ninth  centuries  ; but  he 
muft  be  miftaken  ; for  in  the  fecond  council  of  Matifeona, 
held  in  585,  it  is  faid  expreLly,  that  th'e  Chriftians  had  a 
long  time  kept  inviolate  that  law  of  God,  by  which  tithe  of 
all  their  fruits  was  enjoined  to  be  given  to  the  holy  places, 
&c. 

In  effeft,  Origen  (Horn.  xi.  on  Numb.)  thinks,  that  the 
old  laws  of  Mofes,  touching  the  firft-fruits  and  tithes,  both 
of  cattle  and  of  the  fruits  of  the  earth,  are  not  abrogated 
by  the  gofpel ; but  ought  to  be  obferved  on  their  ancient 
footing. 

The  5th  canon  of  the  council  of  Matifeona  orders  tithe  - 
to  be  paid  to  the  minifters  of  the  church  according  to  the 
law  of  God,  and  the  immemorial  cuftom  of  the  Chriftians, 
for  the  ufe  of  the  poor,  and  the  redemption  of  captives, 
and  that  upon  penalty  of  excommunication  : which  is  the 
firft  penalty  we  find  impofed  on  fuch  as  would  not  pay 
tithe.  On  which  grounds  it  is  that  many  among  the  modern 
clergy  hold  their  tithes  to  be  jure  divino. 

Others,  on  the  contrary,  plead,  that  the  recompence  to 
be  given  church  minifters,  is  differently  ordained  by  God, 
according  to  the  differences  he  has  put  between  his  two 
reat  difpenfations,  the  law  and  the  gofpel ; under  the  law 
e gave  them  tithes  ; under  the  gofpel,  having  left  all 
things  in  his  church  to  charity,  and  Chriftian  freedom, 
he  has  given  them  only  what  (hall  be  given  them  freely,  and 
in  charity.  That  the  law  of  tithes  is  in  force  under  the 
gofpel,  all  the  Proteftant  divines,  except  fome  among  the 
Englilh,  deny  ; for  though  hire  to  the  labourer  be  of  moral 
and  perpetual  right,  yet  that  fpecial  kind  of  hire,  the  tenth, 
can  be  of  no  right  or  neceffity,  but  to  the  fpecial  labour  for 
which  God  ordained  it ; that  fpecial  labour  was  the  Levi- 
tical  and  ceremonial  fervice  of  the  tabernacle,  (Numb,  xviii. 
21.  31.)  which  was  aboliftied  : the  right,  therefore,  of  the 
fpecial  hire  muft  be  aboliflied  too. 

That  tithes  were  ceremonial,  is  evident  from  their  not 
being  given  to  the  Levites  till  they  had  been  firft  offered 
as  an  heave-offering  to  the  Lord,  ver.  24.  28. 

He,  then,  who  by  the  law  brings  tithes  into  the  gofpel, 
brings  in  likewife  a facrifice,  and  an  altar  ; without  which, 
tithes,  by  the  law,  were  unfan ftified  and  polluted,  ver.  32. 
And,  therefore,  they  were  never  thought  of  in  the  firft 
Chriftian  times,  till  ceremonial  altars  and  oblations  had  been 
brought  back. 

The  Jews  themfelves,  ever  fince  their  temple  was  de- 
ftroyed,  though  they  have  rabbies,  and  teachers  of  the 
law,  yet  pay  no  tithes,  as  having  no  proper  Levites  to  whom, 
nor  any  altar  upon  which  to  hallow  them  ; which  argues 
that  the  Jews  themfelves  never  looked  on  tithes  as  moral, 
but  merely  ceremonial.  Add,  that  tithes  were  not  allowed 
to  the  priefts  and  Levites  merely  for  their  labour  in  the 
tabernacle  ; but  in  confideration  of  this  likewife,  that  they 
were  not  allowed  to  have  any  other  part  or  inheritance 
in  the  land  (ver.  20.  24.),  and,  by  that  means,  for  a tenth, 
loft  a twelfth. 

Befides,  it  has  been  urged,  that  the  priefts  and  Levites 
were  properly  the  officers  and  minifters  of  ftate  under  God 
as  king  of  Ifrael ; and  the  Ifraelites  paying  through  their 
hands  one-tenth  to  him,  was  agreeable  to  the  cuftom  of 
almoft  all  nations  to  pay  one-tenth  to  their  king.  Tithes, 
therefore,  are  to  be  confidered  as  an  appendage  to  the 
theocracy,  and  it  has  been  faid,  that  it  will  be  extremely 
difficult  to  prove,  that  Chriftian  minifters  have  a divine 
right  to  demand  them,  from  this  circumftance  of  a confti- 
tution  peculiar  to  the  Jewifti  nation.  As  to  the  original 
of  tithes,  judge  Blackftone  obferves,  that  he  will  not  put 
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iKe  title  of  the  clergy  to  them  upon  any  divine  right ; 
though  fuch  a right  certainly  commenced,  and,  as  he  appre- 
hends, as  certainly  ceafed,  with  the  Jewiih  theoci'acy  ; yet 
an  honoui'able  and  competent  maintenance  for  the  minifters 
of  the  gofpel  is,  undoubtedly,  jure  divhw ; whatever  the 
particular  mode  of  that  maintenance  maybe.  Accordingly, 
all  municipal  laws  have  provided  a liberal  and  decent  main- 
tenance for  their  national  priells  or  clergy  : ours,  in  par- 
ticular, have  eftablifhed  this  of  tithes,  probably  in  imitation 
of  the  Jewifh  law  ; and,  perhaps,  confidering  the  degenerate 
Hate  of  the  world  in  general,  it  may  be  more  beneficial  to 
the  Engliih  clergy  to  found  their  title  on  the  law  of  the 
land,  than  upon  any  divine  right  whatfoever,  unacknow- 
ledged and  unfupported  by  temporal  fandtions.  But,  how- 
ever beneficial  this  appointment  may  be  to  the  clergy,  it 
has  been  complained  of  as  impolitic  in  a variety  of  refpedls, 
and  peculiarly  burdenfome  to  the  Hate. 

Mr.  Smith  obferves  (Nature  and  Caufes  of  the  Wealth 
of  Nations,  vol.  iii.),  that  tithes,  as  well  as  other  fimilar 
taxes  on  the  produce  of  the  land,  are  in  reality  taxes  upon 
the  rent,  and,  under  the  appearance  of  equality,  are  very 
unequal  taxes  ; a certain  portion  of  the  produce  being  in 
different  fituations,  equivalent  to  a very  different  portion  of 
the  rent.  In  fome  very  rich  lands  the  produce  is  fo  great, 
that  the  one-half  of  it  is  fully  fufficient  to  replace  to  the 
farmer  his  capital  employed  in  cultivation,  together  with 
the  ordinary  profits  of  farming-ftock  in  the  neighbourhood. 
The  other  half,  or,  what  comes  to  the  fame  thing,  the  value 
of  the  other  half,  he  could  afford  to  pay  as  rent  to  the 
landlord,  if  there  was  no  tithe.  But  if  a tenth  of  the  pro- 
duce is  taken  from  him  in  the  way  of  tithe,  he  muft  require 
an  abatement  of  the  fifth  part  of  his  rent,  otherwife  he  can- 
not gef.  back  his  capital  with  the  ordinary  profit.  In  this 
cafe  the  rent  of  the  landlord,  inflead  of  amounting  to  a half, 
or  five-tenths  of  the  whole  produce,  will  amount  only  to 
four-tenths  of  it.  In  poorer  lands,  on  the  contrary,  the 
produce  is  fometimes  fo  fmall,  and  the  expence  of  cultiva- 
tion fo  great,  that  it  requires  four-fifths  of  the  whole  pro- 
duce to  replace  to  the  farmer  his  capital  with  the  ordinary 
profit.  In  this  cafe,  though  there  was  no  tithe,  the  rent  of 
the  landlord  could  amount  to  no  more  than  one-fifth  or 
two-tenths  of  the  whole  produce.  But  if  the  farmer  pays 
one-tenth  of  the  produce  in  the  way  of  tithe,  he  muft  re- 
quire an  equal  abatement  of  the  rent  of  the  landlord,  which 
will  thus  be  reduced  to  one-tenth  only  of  the  whole  produce. 
Upon  the  rent  of  rich  lands,  the  tithe  may  fometimes  be  a 
tax  of  no  more  than  one-fifth  part,  or  four  {hillings  in  the 
pound  ; whereas,  upon  that  of  poorer  lands,  it  may  fome- 
times be  a tax  of  one-half,  or  of  ten  (hillings  in  the  pound. 

It  is  a great  difcouragement  to  the  improvement  of  land, 
that  a tenth  part  of  the  clear  produce,  without  any  deduc- 
tion for  the  advanced  expence  of  railing  that  produce, 
{houid  be  alienated  from  the  cultivator  of  the  land  to  any 
other  perfon  whatever.  The  improvements  of  the  landlord 
and  the  cultivation  of  the  farmer  are  both  checked  by  this 
unequal  tax  upon  the  rent.  The  one  cannot  venture  to 
make  the  moft  important,  which  are  generally  the  mod 
expenfive  improvements ; nor  the  other  to  raife  the  moft 
valuable,  which  are  generally  too  the  moft  expenfive 
crops  ; when  the  church,  which  lays  out  no  part  of  the 
expence,  is  to  fliare  fo  very  largely  in  the  profit.  When, 
inftead  either  of  a certain  portion  of  the  produce  of 
land,  or  of  the  price  of  a certain  portion,  a certain 
fum  of  money  is  to  be  paid  in  full  compenfation  for  all 
tax  or  tithe ; the  tax  becomes,  in  this  cafe,  exaftly  of 
the  fame  nature  with  the  land-tax  of  England.  It  nei- 
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ther  rifes  nor  falls  with  the  rent  of  the  land.  It  neither 
encourages  nor  difcourages  improvement.  The  tithe  in 
the  greater  part  of  thofe  parilhes  which  pay  what  is  called 
a modus  in  lieu  of  all  other  tithes,  is  a tax  of  this  kind. 
Some  have  propofed,  as  a better  method  for  railing  a re- 
venue for  the  clergy,  to  lay  an  equivalent  tax  upon  all 
eftates,  cultivated  or  not  cultivated.  It  is  well  known,  and 
has  often  been  lamented,  even  by  the  clergy  themfelves, 
that  this  method  of  raifing  a revenue  for  their  fubfiftence, 
is  a continual  fource  of  difpute  between  the  clergy  and  their 
parifliioners,  and  contributes  to  obftrudt  the  ufefulnefs  of 
their  miniftry.  In  Holland,  and  fome  other  Proteftant 
countries,  the  civil  magiftrates  have  adopted  what  fome 
have  thought  a better  plan,  by  allowing  their  minifters  a 
fixed  ftipend,  paid  out  of  the  public  funds. 

In  effedt,  for  the  firft  three  hundred  years  after  Chrift, 
no  mention  is  made  in  all  ecclefiaftical  hillory  of  any  fuch 
thing  as  tithes  ; though,  in  that  time,  altars  and  oblations 
had  been  recalled,  and  the  church  had  miferably  judaized  in 
many  other  things.  The  churchmen  confeffedly  lived  all 
that  time  on  free-will  offerings : nor  could  the  defedt  of 
paying  tithes  be  owing  to  this,  that  there  were  wanting 
civil  magiftrates  to  enjoin  it ; fince  Chriftians,  having  lands, 
might  have  given  out  of  them  what  they  pleafed  ; and  the 
firft  Chriftian  emperors,  who  did  all  things  by  advice  of 
the  biihops,  fupplied  what  was  wanting  to  the  clergy,  not 
out  of  tithes,  which  were  never  propofed,  but  out  of  their 
own  imperial  revenues. 

The  firft  authority  produced,  fetting  afide  the  Apoftolical 
Conftitutions,  which  few  of  the  patrons  of  the  tithes  will 
infift  on,  is  a provincial  fynod  at  Cullen  in  3y6,  where 
tithes  are  voted  to  be  God’s  rent  : but  before  that  time, 
divers  other  abufes  and  complaints  had  got  ground,  as 
altars,  candles  at  noon,  8cc.  And  thus  one  complaint  be- 
gat another ; as  it  is  certain  that  tithes  fuppofe  altars. 

It  is  not  eafy  to  afcertain  the  time  when  tithes  were  firft 
introduced  into  this  country.  About  the  year  794,  Offa, 
king  of  the  Mercians,  made  a law,  by  which  he  gave  to 
the  church  the  tithes  of  all  his  kingdom,  in  order,  as  it  is 
faid,  to  atone  for  the  death  of  Ethelbert,  king  of  the  Eaft 
Angles,  whom,  in  the  preceding  year,  he  had  caufed  to  be 
bafely  murdered.  But  that  they  were  paid  in  England 
before  this  time,  by  way  of  offering,  according  to  the  ancient 
ufage  and  decrees  of  the  church,  appears  from  the  canons 
of  Egbert,  archbilhop  of  York,  about  the  year  yyo,  and 
from  an  epiftle  of  Boniface,  archbifhop  of  Mentz,  written 
about  the  fame  time  to  Cuthbert,  archbifliop  of  Canter- 
bury, and  from  the  17th  canon  of  the  general  council  held 
for  the  whole  kingdom  at  Chalchuth,  in  the  year  787.  But 
the  law  of  Offa  firft  gave  the  church  a civil  right  to  them 
in  this  land  by  way  of  property  and  inheritance,  and  enabled 
the  clergy  to  recover  them  as  their  legal  due,  by  the  coer- 
cion of  the  civil  power.  However,  this  eftablifhment  of 
Offa  reached  no  farther  than  to  the  kingdom  of  Mercia, 
over  which  he  reigned  ; until  Ethelwulph,  about  fixty 
years  after,  enlarged  it  for  the  whole  realm  of  England. 
See  Revenue. 

Judge  Blackftone  fays,  that  poffibly  tithes  in  this  country 
were  contemporary  with  the  planting  of  Chriftianity  among 
the  Saxons,  by  Auguftine,  the  monk,  about  the  end  of  the 
fixth  century.  But  the  firft  mention  of  them,  which  he  has 
met  with  in  any  written  Englifh  law,  is  in  a conftitutional  de- 
cree, made  in  a fynod  held  (as  he  fays)  A.  D.  786,  in  which 
the  payment  of  tithes  in  general  is  ftrongly  enjoined.  This 
canon  or  decree,  which  did  not  at  firft  bind  the  laity,  was  effec- 
tually confirmed  by  two  kingdoms  of  the  heptarchy,  in  their 
5 A parlia- 
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parliamentary  conventions  of  eftates,  refpeftively  confilling 
of  the  kings  of  Mercia  and  Northumberland,  the  bifhops, 
dukes,  fenators,  and  people.  This  was  a few  years  later 
than  the  time  when  Charlemagne  ellabliftied  the  payment  of 
them  in  France,  A.D.  778,  and  made  the  famous  divifion  of 
them  into  four  parts ; one  to  maintain  the  edifice  of  the 
church,  the  fecond  to  fupport  the  poor,  the  third  the  bifliop, 
and  the  fourth  the  parochial  clergy. 

The  next  authentic  mention  of  them  is  in  the  Foedus 
Edwardi  et  Guthruni,  or  the  laws  agreed  upon  between 
king  Guthrun,  the  Dane,  and  Alfred  and  his  fon  Edward 
the  Elder,  fuccelfive  kings  of  England,  about  the  year  900. 
This  treaty  may  be  found  at  large  in  the  Anglo-Saxon  laws, 
and  it  not  only  enjoins  the  payment  of  tithes,  but  adds  a 
penalty  upon  non-obfervance  ; which  law  is  feconded  by  the 
laws  of  Atheiftan,  cap.  i.  about  the  year  930.  This,  he 
fays,  is  as  much  as  can  be  certainly  traced  out,  with  regard 
to  their  legal  original.  Blackft.  Com.  b.  ii.  c.  iii.  fe£f  2. 
Burn’s  Eccl.  Law,  vol.  iii.  article  Tithes. 

The  cuftom  of  paying  tithes,  or  of  offering  a tenth  of 
what  a man  enjoys,  or  of  what  he  reaps  from  it,  has  not  only 
been  pradlifed  under  the  old  ard  the  new  law,  but  we  alfo 
find  fomething  like  it  among  the  heathens. 

Xenophon,  in  the  fifth  book  o*^  the  expedition  of  Cyrus, 
gives  us  an  infcription  upon  a coUimn,  near  the  temple  of 
Diana,  by  which  the  people  were  warned  to  offer  tlie  tenth 
part  of  their  revenues  every  year  to  that  goddefs. 

The  Babylonians  and  Egyptians  gave  their  kings  a tenth 
of  their  revenues  : fee  Arifiotle  in  his  Oeconomics,  lib.  ii. 
Diodorus  Siculus,  lib.  v.  and  Strabo,  lib.  xv. 

Afterwards  the  Romans  exafted  of  the  Sicilians  a tenth 
of  the  corn  they  reaped  ; and  Appian  tells  us,  that  thofe 
who  broke  up,  or  tilled  any  new  grounds,  were  obliged  to 
carry  a tenth  of  their  produce  to  the  treafury. 

The  Romans  offered  a tenth  of  all  they  took  from  their 
enemies  to  the  gods ; whence  the  name  of  Jupiter  Prasdator : 
the  Gauls,-  in  like  manner,  gave  a tenth  to  their  god  Mars, 
as  we  Larn  in  the  Commentaries  of  Casfar. — And  Feflus,  de 
Verb.  Signif.  affures  us,  that  the  ancients  ufed  to  give  tithe 
of  every  thing  to  their  gods  : “ Decima  quasque  veteres  diis 
fuis  offerebant.” 

Authors  have  been  ftrangely  perplexed  to  find  the  ori- 
ginal of  a cuftom  eftablifhed  among  fo  many  people  of  dif- 
ferent manners  and  religions  to  give  a tenth  to  their  kings, 
their  gods,  or  their  minifters  of  religion.  Grotius  takes  it 
to  arife  hence,  that  the  number  ten  is  the  moll  known,  and 
the  mofl  common  among  all  nations ; by  reafon  of  the 
number  of  fingers,  which  is  ten.  On  this  account  he  thinks 
it  is,  that  the  commandments  of  God  were  reduced  to  ten, 
for  people  to  retain  them  with  greater  eafe  ; that  the  philo- 
fophers  eflablifned  ten  categories,  &c. 

Tithes,  Extra-parochial,  denote  tithes  which  are  not 
within  the  compafs  of  any  dillindl  parifh.  By  the  canon 
law,  thefe  were  to  be  difpofed  of  at  the  difcretion  of  the 
bifhop  ; but  by  the  law  of  England,  all  extra-parochial 
tithes,  as  in  feveral  forefts,  belong  to  the  king,  and  may  be 
granted  to  whom  he  pleafes.  Accordingly  they  have  been 
adjudged  to  him,  not  only  by  feveral  refolutions  of  law,  but 
alio  in  parliament  i8th  Edw.  I.  But  extra-parochial  waftcs 
and  marfh  lands,  when  improved  and  drained,  are  by  17th 
Geo.  II.  c.  37,  to  be  affeffed  to  all  parochial  rates  in  the 
parifh  next  adjoining. 

T ITHES,  impropriated  and  appropriated,  called  alfo  infeodated 
tithes,  are  thofe  alienated  to  fome  temporal  or  ecclefiaflical 
lord,  united  to  their  fee,  and  poffeffed  as  fecular  goods. 
Sec  Appropriation  and  Impropriation. 


By  the  council  of  Lateran,  held  under  Alexander  III.  ‘in 
1179,  alienation  or  infeodation  of  tithes  is  prohibited  for 
the  future  : whence  all  infeodations  made  fince  that  time  are 
generally  held,  by  the  canonifls,  illegal. 

Some  attribute  the  original  of  thefe  impropriated  tithes 
to  Charles  Martel ; and  hold  him  damned  for  firfl  giving  the 
revenues  of  benefices  to  fecular  nobles.  But  Baronins  will 
have  this  to  be  a fable,  and  refers  their  origin  to  the  wars  in 
the  Holy  Land ; which  is  alfo  the  opinion  of  Pafquier. 

The  tribute,  it  feems,  which  the  Romans  impofed  on  all 
the  provinces  of  their  empire,  was  a tenth  part  of  all  the 
fruits : hence  feveral  authors  obferve,  that  the  Franks, 
having  conquered  the  Gauls,  and  finding  the  impofition 
ellabliflied,  they  kept  it  on  foot,  and  gave  thofe  tithes  in  fee 
to  their  foldicrs  ; and  this,  fay  they,  was  the  origin  of  in- 
feoffed  or  impropriated  or  appropriated  tithes.  But  the 
truth  is,  they  are  not  fo  ancient  ; nor  do  we  find  any  men- 
tion  of  them  before  the  reign  of  Hugh  Capet ; even  the 
very  council  of  Clermont,  held  in  1097,  as  hot  as  it  was  in 
the  interell  of  the  church,  does  not  fay  one  word  of  them  ; 
which  yet  would  undoubtedly  have  made  loud  complaints  of 
fuch  an  ufurpation,  had  it  been  then  known. 

Tithes,  Portion  of,  denotes  tithes  which  the  parfon  of 
one  parifh  hath  a right  to  claim  in  the  parifli  of  another. 
Thefe  portions,  which  might  probably,  at  lead  in  part,  have 
been  owing  to  the  lord  of  a manor’s  ellate,  extending  into 
dillrifts  which  are  now  apportioned  into  diftinfl  parifhes, 
are  in  law  fo  dillin6l  from  the  redlory,  that  if  one  who  has 
them  purchafes  the  redlory,  the  portion  is  not  extinft,  but 
remaineth  grantable.  The  cognizance  of  thefe  belongs,  like 
that  of  other  tithes,  to  the  ecclefiaflical  court. 

Tithes,  as  OhJlruBions  to  Agriculture,  the  impediments 
and  hindrances  which  they  throw  in  the  way  of  the  pro- 
grefs  and  improvement  of  the  land  and  its  cultivation  and 
amendment.  It  has  been  faid  to  be  the  inftruftion  of 
natural  as  well  as  revealed  religion,  that  a portion  of  our 
property  is  due  for  the  maintenance  and  fupport  of  the  wor- 
fhip  of  God,  and  that  “ thofe  who  ferve  at  the  altar,  fhould 
live  by  the  altar  but  that  whether  a fpecial  proportion  of 
one-tenth  of  our  y-early  income  from  land  is  due  to  the 
clergy  by  divine  and  unalterable  right,  is  a point  which  has 
been  warmly  agitated,  and  much  controverted.  Under  the 
Jewifh  government,  it  is  well  known  that  tithes  were  di- 
refted  to  be  paid  by  divine  appointment.  And  it  has  been 
Hated  by  bifhop  Butler,  that  under  the  Mofaic  difpenfa- 
tion,  God  himfelf  affigned  to  the  priefls  and  Levites,  tithes 
and  other  poffefllons,  and  that  in  thefe  pofTeffions  they  had 
a divine  right ; a property  quite  fuperior  to  all  human  laws, 
ecclefiaflical  as  well  as  civil.  But  that  every  donation  to 
the  Chrillian  church  is  that  of  a human  donation,  and  no 
more  ; and  therefore  cannot  give  a divine  right,  but  fuch  a 
right  only  as  mull  be  fubjedl,  in  common  with  all  other  pro- 
perty, to  the  regulation  of  human  laws.  How  far  the 
claim  to  tithes  on  the  principle  of  divine  right  remains  Hill 
eftablifhed  in  Catholic  countries,  is  not  well  known  ; but 
this  fort  of  claim  to  tithes  has  long  fince  ceafed  in  this 
country.  And  it  is  remarked  by  a late  writer,  that  the 
conducft  of  Henry  VIII.  of  England,  and  of  Charles  I.  of 
Scotland,  furniflies  indubitable  proofs  of  their  holding  a 
different  opinion  ; as  thofe  kings,  on  the  abolition  of 
popery,  in  place  of  transferring  the  tithes  from  the  Roman 
Catholic  clergy  to  their  fucceftbrs  in  office,  affumed  the 
right  of  granting  the  greateft  part  of  them  to  the  nobility 
and  great  laymen  of  the  time  ; and  in  the  latter  kingdom  in 
particular,  with  the  burden  only  of  reafonable  ftipends  to 
the  Proteftant  clergy.  And  further,  that  the  grants  of 
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tithes  made  by  thefe  kings  and  their  fucceflbrs  having  been 
eithpr  diredtly  and  indireftly  ratified  by  parliament,  are  now 
to  all  intents  and  purpofes  the  property  of  the  fucceflbrs  of 
thefe  original  grantees. 

The  hiftorian  Gibbon  has  ftated  that  tithes  appear  to 
have  been  common  in  all  ages.  That  the  firfl  Chrillian 
emperor,  Gonftantine  the  Great,  was  very  liberal  to  the 
church  ; and  in  the  year  321,  publifhed  an  edift,  granting 
his  fubjedls  full  liberty  to  bequeath  any  extent  of  property 
they  chofe  to  the  clergy.  But  that  this,  in  place  of  proving 
that  a tenth  of  the  produce  was  payable  to  the  clergy  in  the 
early  ages  of  Chriftianity,  fliews,  it  is  thought,  the  direft 
contrary  ; — that  the  clergy,  inftead  of  having  any  legal  right 
to  tithes,  were  fupported  by  charitable  or  gratuitous  do- 
nations, and  not  by  afleflments  made  either  under  divine  or 
human  laws.  The  period  or  time,  however,  when  the  pay- 
ment of  tithes  was  eftabliflied  by  law,  is  noticed  by  Mon- 
tefquieu,  in  his  Spirit  of  Laws,  who  ftates  that  no  one 
queftions  but  the  clergy  opened  the  bible  before  the  time  of 
Charlemagne,  and  preached  the  gifts  and  offerings  of  the 
Leviticus.  But  that  he  dares  fay,  before  that  prince’s 
reign,  though  the  tithes  might  have  been  preached  up,  they 
W'ere  never  eftabliflied.  And  the  above  hiftorian  not  only 
fixes  this  period,  but  the  reafon  of  it  too,  in  the  manner 
below  : the  fynod  of  Frankfort,  held  under  Charlemagne  in 
the  year  794,  furniftied,  it  is  faid,  a cogent  motive  to  pay 
the  tithes.  A capitulary  (ftatute)  was  made  in  it,  wherein 
it  is  faid,  that  in  the  laft  famine  the  ears  of  corn  were  found 
to  contain  no  feed,  the  infernal  fpirits  having  devoured  it  all ; 
and  that  thofe  fpirits  had  been  heard  to  reproach  the  people 
with  not  having  paid  tithes  ; iq  confequence  of  which  it  was 
ordained,  that  dl  thofe  who  were  feifed  of  churchdands 
fhould  pay  the  tithes ; and  the  next  confequence  was,  the 
obligation  extended  to  all. 

The  writer  of  a late  agricultural  report  has  ftated,  that  in 
this  country,  tithes,  or  a tenth  of  the  produce  of  the  fruits 
of  tlje  earth,  as  well  as  of  cattle,  have  -been  fo  long  efta- 
bliftied,  that  without  aflerting  their  divine  right,  it  may  be 
maintained,  that  every  eftate  in  the  kingdom  was  once  lub- 
jeft  to  them,  and  that  every  exoneration  has  arifen  either 
from  encroachment,  from  royal  grant  on  the  diflblution  of 
the  abbeys,  or  from  impolitic  conceflion,  by  accepting  a 
fpecific  fum  of  money  in  lieu  of  them,  which,  as  it  does  not 
vary  with  the  times,  has  left  the  clergy  in  many  parifties  and 
diftrifts  of  the  kingdom  without  any  adequate  provifion. 
All  modufes  and  compofitions  real,  are,  it  is  faid,  of  this 
nature  ; but  that,  as  many  of  thefe  are  fixed  and  irrevocable, 
it  muft  be  left  to  the  difcretion  of  the  patrons,  or  the  inter- 
ference of  the  legiflatiire,  to  reftify  the  evils  which  they  have 
produced,  and  to  fulfil  the  fcripture  maxim,  that  “ the  la- 
bourer is  worthy  of  his  hire.” 

And  that  when  it  is  confidered,  that  the  title  by  which  a 
tenth  of  the  produce  of  agriculture  is  appropriated  to  the 
church,  is  far  more  ancient  and  better  afcertained  than  that 
to  the  other  nine  parts,  it  will  appear  furprifing  that  the 
dues  of  the  clergy  fhould  in  general  be  paid  with  reluctance, 
and  that  lay  proprietors,  on  the  contrary,  fhould  find  little 
difficulty,  either  in  obtaining  a fair  rent  for  their  lands,  or  a 
reafonable  compofition  for  their  tithes.  Yet  the  fadt  is  in- 
difputable,  it  is  faid,  that  incumbents,  however  moderate  in 
their  demands,  can  feldom  advance  the  compofition  for  their 
tithes  in  any  proportion  to  their  value,  without  expofing 
thcmfelves  to  obloquy  and  oppofition  ; or  if  they  take  their 
tithes  up,  are  frequently  fubjeft  to  expences  and  incon- 
veniences, befides  producing  an  unfavourable  effedf  on  agri- 
cultural improvement,  to  encourage  which  ought  to  be  no 
Icfsthe  objedt  .of  private  than  of  public  policy. 


That  tlie  farmer,  when  he  takes  a bargain  of  the  farm 
kind,  which  is  fubjedl  to  tithes,  will  undoubtedly  eftimate 
the  proportion  he  is  to  pay  to  the  incumbent,  not  according 
to  what  may  have  been  demanded  twenty  or  thirty  years 
ago,  but  what  it  is  adluaUy  worth  at  the  prefent  moqient ; 
and  that  if,  by  the  lenity  or  forbearance  of  the  reftor  or 
vicar  of  his  parifh,  he  may  pay  lefs,  he  ought  to  confider  It  as 
a facrifice  that  often  can  be  ill  afforded,  and  as  laying  him 
under  an  obligation  w'hich  he  fhould  endeavour  to  return  by 
every  means  in  his  power.  Were  this  the  cafe,  that  har- 
mony which  the  good  of  religion,  and  the  intereft  of  the 
parties  require,  would,  it  is  thought,  be  preferved  inviolate  ; 
and  that  none  but  the  extortionate  incumbent  would  be  the 
objedl  of  deferved  enmity  and  reproach.  The  writer  too  has 
feen  many  good  effefts  refulting  from  the  proprietors  of 
titheable  land  becoming  perfonally  refponfible  to  the  clergy- 
man, and  letting  their  eftates,  efpecially  when  there  are  no 
leafes,  tithe-free.  The  advantage  is  mutual ; audit  prevents 
mifunderftandings  as  well  as  an  oppofition  of  interefts,  which 
frequently  arife,  when  the  tenant  and  the  incumbent  are  left 
to  themfelves. 

That,  upon  the  whole,  the  rights  of  the  clergy  are  exadled 
with  extreme  moderation,  fmall  as  many  of  their  livings  are, 
in  moft  parts  of  this  portion  of  the  country.  That  no  very 
great  part  of  their  tithes  is  taken  in  kind,  in  many  places  ; 
yet  that  notwithftanding,  complaints  exift  of  the  hardfhip  of 
tithes  from  the  farmer,  and  of  the  Unpleafant  fituation  in 
which  the  incumbent  is  fometimes  placed,  by  trying  to  raife 
his  humble  benefice  to  two-thirds,  or  even  one -half  of  its 
real  worth.  Hence,  it  is  conceived,  there  muft  be  fome- 
thing  radically  wrong  in  a fyftem,  which  excites  prejudices 
in  the  moft  liberal  and  enlightened  minds,  and  which  equally 
mihtates  again  ft  the  interefts  of  religion  and  thofe  of  agri-. 
culture. 

Having  thus  briefly  ftated  the  nature  of  the  origin  of 
tithes,  and  the  difficulties  which  attend  them,  as  they  refpedl 
the  clergyman  and  farmer,  it  may  be  proper  and  neceffary 
to  inquire  to  what  ufes  they  were  applied,  after  a legal 
right  to  demand  them  had  been  obtained,  and  how  far  the 
clergy  of  the  prefent  day  follow  out  in  pradlice  the  principle 
on  which  they  were  originally  made  payable.  It  has  been 
remarked  by  the  writer  of  the  work  on  Modern  Agriculture, 
that  in  regard  to  the  queftion,  whether  the  tithes  in  this 
part  of  this  country  be  now  appropriated  to  the  ufes  for 
which  they  were  at  firft  paid,  whether  voluntarily  or  by 
compuHion  ? it  will  be  neceffary  to  go  back  to  the  firft  in- 
troduftion  of  the  tithing  fyftem  into  the  country.  Bede 
ftates,  it  is  faid,  that  about  the  year  597,  Gregory  the 
Great,  then  pope,  fent  a monk  of  the  name  of  Auftin  into 
England,  to  propagate  the  gofpel,  and  to  introduce  a fyf- 
tem of  church-government  among  the  people.  Auftin 
having  fucceeded  to  the  utmoft  of  his  wiffies,  and  having 
received  a grant  of  land  from  the  then  king  of  Kent,  befides 
donations  from  private  individuals,  for  the  fupport  of  him- 
felf  and  the  priefts  whom  he  had  brought  along  with  him, 
found  it  neeeffary  to  apply,  to  the  pope  for  diredlions  in 
regard  to  the  manner  in  which  thefe  royal  and  private  dona- 
tions ffiould  be  applied.  Gregory  folved  the  monk’s  quef- 
tion, by  replying,  that  it  was  the  cuftom  of  the  church  to 
divide  fuch  voluntary  gifts  as  Chriftians  were  pleafed  to  be- 
llow in  four  parts  : to  give  one  to  the  biffiop,  another  to 
the  inferior  clergy,  a third  to  the  poor,  and  to  fet  afide  the 
fourth  for  erefting  and  upholding  churches  or  places  of 
worffiip.  And  in  confirmation  of  this,  it  may  be  noticed, 
that  Blackftone  has  remarked,  that  at  the  firft  eftabliffiment 
of  parochial  clergy,  the  tithes  of  the  parilh  were  diftributcd 
in  a fourfold  divifion  ; one  for  the  ufe  of  the  biftiop,  another 
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for  maintaining  the  fabric  of  the  church,  a third  for  the 
poor,  and  the  fourth  to  provide  for  the  incumbent : but  that 
when  the  fees  of  the  bifhops  became  othervvife  amply  en- 
dowed, the  bhhops  were  prohibited  from  demanding  their 
ufual  fhare  of  thefe  tithes,  and  the  divifion  was  in  three  parts 
only.  In  confidering  the  ftate  of  tithes  in  the  fourteenth 
century,  he  likewife  takes  notice  of  an  aft  of  Richard  II. 
enjoining  the  bilhops  to  allocate  a proper  fum  out  of  the 
tithes  of  each  diocefe,  for  the  fuftenance  of  poor  pa- 
rilhioners ; remarking,  in  addition,  that  it  feems  the  people 
were  frequently  fulFerers  by  withholding  of  thofe  alms,  for 
which,  among  other  purpofes,  the  payment  of  tithes  was 
originally  impofed. 

The  firft  of  the  above  two  writers  obferves  farther,  that 
at  what  period  the  fuperior  clergy  of  England  firft  pofiefled 
themfelves  of  the  tithes,  in  defiance  of  the  original  deftina- 
tion,  and  of  many  ftatutes  made  to  enforce  an  application  of 
them  to  the  ufes  for  which  they  were  firft  made  payable,  it 
is  unnecelfary  to  inquire.  It  will  not  be  denied,  however, 
it  is  thought,  by  the  keeneft  ftickler  for  the  prerogatives  of 
the  church,  that  in  place  of  one-third  of  them  being  applied 
for  the  ufe  of  the  officiating  clergy,  one-third  for  the 
fupport  of  the  poor,  and  the  remaining  third  for  the  re- 
pairs of  the  churches,  which,  when  the  biffiops  had  ac- 
quired land  in  mortmain,  or  free  alms,  fufficient  to  fup- 
port their  dignity,  was  the  deftination  originally  intended  ; 
the  tithes  payable  in  England  are  now  very  differently, 
although  not,  it  is  faid,  fo  legally,  appropriated.  Thofe 
people,  fays  the  writer,  who  are  moft  difpofed  to  cry  out 
“ the  church  is  in  danger,”  when  the  real  or  fuppofed 
rights  of  the  clergy  are  invaded  by  the  flighteft  attempts  to 
alienate  the  tithes,  ought  to  refleft  that  the  third  of  all  the 
tithes  in  England,  whether  in  poffeffion  of  the  church  or  of 
the  laity,  ought  to  be  allowed  for  the  fupport  of  the  poor  ; 
that  another  third  ouglit  to  be  expended  in  the  repairs  of 
the  churches,  the  expence  of  which  is  now  defrayed,  in  al- 
moft  every  inftance,  by  an  afteffment  on  the  pariffiioners ; 
and  that  the  laft  third  ought  to  fall  to  the  officiating  clergy- 
men, many  of  whom  are  the  moft  miferable  of  the  fons 
of  men. 

But  it  is  not  by  any  means,  it  is  faid,  intended  to  cenfure 
the  prefent  members  of  the  church  of  England  for  aliena- 
tions of  rights  that  took  place  centuries  ago  ; far  lefs  to  in- 
finuate  that  that  refpeftable  body  have  not  an  unqueftionable 
right  to  the  value  of  fuch  a proportion  of  the  produce  of 
the  foil,  as  will  enable  them  to  fill  the  ftations  in  which  they 
are  placed  with  dignity  and  honour.  The  objeft  which  is 
here  aimed  at,  is  the  giving  a fuccinft  account  of  the  par- 
ticulars and  circumftances  in  which  the  payment  of  tithes  in 
kind  operates  againft  the  introduftion  of  improvements  in 
agriculture,  and  the  advancement  of  religion  ; and  by  ffiew- 
ing  the  manner  in  which  the  alteration  in  the  tithing  fyftem 
was  effefted  in  Scotland,  to  endeavour  to  point  out  a way 
in  which  the  future  payment  of  tithes  in  England  may  be 
arranged,  fo  as  to  meet  the  purpofes,  and  moft  effeftually 
promote  the  interefts  of  agriculture,  without  in  the  fmalleil 
degree  infringing  on  the  rights  of  the  individuals  concerned 
in  paying  or  receiving  them. 

. There  are  many  different  ways  in  which  the  payment  of 
tithes  in  kind  operates  unfavourably  to  the  general  advance- 
ment and  profperity  of  the  hufbandry  of  this  country. 
According  to  the  writer  of  the  Eflays  on  rural  affairs,  it  is 
univerfally  confidered  as  a grievance  ; there  being,  it  is  faid, 
fcarcely  an  agricultural  furvey  of  a county,  in  which  it  is 
not  ftated  as  an  evil  that  ought  to  be  removed.  And  this 
the  author  thinks  no  wonder,  as  the  drawing  of  tithes  in 
kind,  when  it  is  examined  with  attention,  will  be  found  to 


operate  direftly,  in  tlic  ftrifteft  fenfe  of  the  word,  as  a tax 
on  induftry ; and  to  be,  at  the  fame  time,  more  vexatious 
in  the  mode  of  collefting  than  perhaps  any  tax  that  has  ever 
been  adopted,  or  had  recourfe  to,  on  any  occafion. 

It  is  conceived  to  be  a meafure  that  has  an  injurious  and 
unfavourable  effeft  on  four  different  deferiptions  of  fociety, 
as  the  farmer,  the  landholder,  the  clergyman  or  impropriator 
of  the  tithe,  and  the  public. 

As  to  the  firfl,  or  the  farmer,  he  is  more  or  lefs  affefted, 
according  to  the  differences  of  the  nature,  circumftances, 
and  fituation  of  the  land  which  he  may  hold.  The  intelli- 
gent writer  on  Modern  Agriculture,  noticed  above,  confiders 
it  unfoi-tunate,  though  certainly  the  cafe,  that  the  payment 
of  tithes  in  kind  operates  more  againft  the  fpirited  improver’ 
than  againft  the  flovenly  and  indolent ; and  that  tithes,  as 
the  law  now  Hands,  cannot  be  confidered  fo  much  the  tenth 
of  the  natural  produce  of  the  foil,  as  a tenth  of  the  capital 
employed  by  the  farmer  in  its  cultivation  and  improvement. 
For  inftance,  if  a farmer  pays  his  ploughman  ten  pounds  a 
year  of  w'ages,  his  labourer  ten-pence  a day  for  his  labour, 
or  the  landlord  a hundred  pounds  of  rent,  he  muft  confider 
himfelf  as  advancing  one-tenth  part  of  thefe  fums  for  the 
purpofe  of  promoting  the  interell  of  the  tithe-owner,  who 
not  only  receives  annually  a fum  equivalent  to  the  tenth 
part  of  this  capital,  but  that  tenth  improved  to  the  higheft 
degree  which  the  unremitting  exertion  of  the  tenant  is  able 
to  effeft.  Mr.  Locke,  it  is  continued,  in  his  Treatife  on 
Civil  Government,  remarks,  that  it  is  labour  wdfich  puts 
the  greateft  part  of  the  value  upon  land,  without  wdiich  it 
would  fcarcely  be  worth  any  thing.  That  it  is  to  that  we 
owe  the  greateft  part  of  all  its  ufeful  produfts  ; for  all  that 
the  produce  of  an  acre  of  wheat  is  more  worth  than  the 
produce  of  an  acre  of  as  good  land  which  lies  w^afte,  is 
the  effeft  of  labour.  Hence,  it  is  thought,  the  farmer 
furnifhes  a fund  to  purchafe  the  neceffary  labour,  where- 
by an  acre  of  land  is  rendered  fo  produftive  as  to  af- 
ford fix,  or  eight,  or  ten  ffrillings  yearly  of  clear  revenue  to 
the  tithe-owner,  which,  but  for  che  application  of  that 
labour,  would  have  remained  unproduftive  for  ever,  in  fo 
far  at  leaft  as  he  was  concerned.  So  much  is  this  the  cafe, 
it  is  faid,  that  if  a farmer  expends  one  hundred  pounds  on. 
the  purchafe  of  manure,  the  improvement  and  cultivation 
of  his  farm,  and  the  payment  of  the  rent ; and  if  the  value 
of  the  crop,  when  fold,  amounts  to  one  hundred  and  ten 
pounds,  he  is  aftually  a lofer  to  the  extent  of  five  pounds, 
or  what  may  be  the  intereft  of  one  hundred  pounds  for  a- 
year.  He  indeed  gets  his  capital  of  one  hundred  pounds 
returned,  but  the  tithe-owner  draws  the  ten  pounds,  or 
rather  more,  or,  which  is  the  fame  thing,  the  value ; fo 
that  the  farmer  has  employed  his  capital  to  enable  tlie  tithe- 
owner  to  draw  a dividend  of  i o per  cent,  on  that  capital ; 
whereas  had  he  lent  it  on  mortgage,  or  placed  it  in  the 
funds,  he  would  have  benefited  himfelf  and  his  family  to 
the  extent  of  the  intereft  or  the  dividend  which  he,  in  either 
of  thefe  cafes,  would  have  himfelf  received.  So  much,  it 
is  faid,  for  the  abfurdity  of  attempting  to  improve  lands 
under  fuch  circumftances.  The  able  writer  of  the  above 
named  Effays  likewife,  after  ftating  different  ways  in  which 
tithes  operate  againft  the  tillage  or  corn-farmer,  ftrongly 
remarks,  that  in  this  country,  befides  commons  and  waftes, 
much  very  fine  land  is  allowed  to  remain  in  grafs  in  a very 
unproduftive  ftate,  which,  with  a very  little  or  moderate 
degree  of  induftry  and  outlay  of  money  upon  it,  might  be 
made  to  yield  abundant  crops  of  corn : and  the  reafon  af- 
figned  for  this  difgraceful  ftate  of  management  and  want  of 
produftion,  which  is  fo  called,  becaufe,  were  it  altered, 
even  the  grafs-land  might  be  eafily  made  twice  as  produc- 
tive 
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live  as  it  is  by  a judicious  ufe  of  the  plough,  is,  that  the 
tithe  of  corn-land  is  fo  very  heavy,  as  deters  the  farmer 
from  having  recourfe  to  the  plough  ; whereas  in  Scotland, 
where  the  corn-tithe  is  never  drawn  in  kind,  immenfe  trafts 
of  country,  which  thirty  years  ago  were  covered  with 
heath,  and  totally  unproduftive  even  of  grafs  itfelf,  are 
now  converted  into  fertile  fields  that  yield  abundant  crops 
of  corn  and  grafs  ; and  which,  if  the  tithe-laws  had  there 
exifted,  muft,  in  all  probability,  have  continued  unpro- 
dudlive  until  the  end  of  time.  This  is  a contrail  that  is 
very  llriking  to  every  one,  it  is  faid,  who  travels  through 
thefe  parts  of  that  country  ; and  that  it  brings  forward  a 
praftical  fadl,  which  ought,  it  is  thought,  to  outweigh  a 
million  of  fpeculative  arguments. 

The  intelligent  author  of  the  Prefent  State  of  Hufbandry 
in  Great  Britain  Hates,  that  another  grievance  to  which 
farmers  are  fubjedled,  in  the  payment  of  tithes  in  kind, 
arifes  from  the  harflr  and  oppreffive  manner  in  which  the 
payments  are  fometimes  exafted.  The  nature  and  extent 
of  this  grievance  may,  it  is  faid,  be  learned  by  a perufal  of 
the  extradl  which  is  given  below,  from  the  fame  writer’s 
Agricultural  Report  of  the  County  of  Northampton  ; where 
it  is  Hated,  that  it  has  happened,  (though,  to  the  credit  of 
the  tithe-owners  be  it  faid,  the  iiiHances  are  very  few  or 
rare,)  where,  when  the  tithes  have  been  let  for  the  purpofe 
of  oppreflion,  the  tithing-man  has  been  known  to  exert  that 
authority  with  which  he  was  inveHed  ; that  he  has  not  only 
taken  the  tenth  fhock  of  corn,  and  the  tenth  cole  of  hay, 
but  alfo  the  tenth  lamb,  pig,  hen,  egg,  &c. ; nay,  has  even 
gone  into  the  garden,  and  taken  not  only  the  tenth  part  of 
the  fruit,  but  likewife  the  tenth  of  the  produce  of  the 
kitchen-garden.  Under  fuch  circumHances  as  thefe,  it  may 
be  aflced,  who  is  the  farmer  that  would  not  feel  himfelf 
aggrieved  ? From  this  it  muH  appear,  it  is  thought,  ob- 
vious, that  whether  the  farmer’s  intereH  or  happinefs  be 
confidered,  it  muH  be  equally  his  defire  that  fome  arrange- 
ment fhould  be  effedted,  whereby  the  payment  of  tithes  in 
kind  lliould  for  ever  be  abolifhed ; for,  as  the  writer  of  the 
Agricultural  Report  of  the  County  of  Buckingham  very 
juHly,  it  is  faid,  obferves,  it  may  be  laid  down  as  a pro- 
polition,  that  whatever  profit  arifes  to  the  cultivator  of  the 
foil,  by  the  force  of  fuperior  ingenuity  and  induHry,  fhould 
be  held  facred  by  the  church  and  government.  If  it  be 
otherwife,  it  difcourages  the  improvement  of  the  foil ; and 
thereby  the  church  prevents  the  future  increafe  of  her 
tithes,  and  the  government  the  future  increafe  of  its  taxes. 

It  has  been  ably  contended  by  the  writer  of  the  Effays  on 
rural  fubjedls,  already  noticed,  that  though  the  tithe-laws 
are  hurtful  to  the  farmer,  they  are  perhaps  Hill  more  fo  to 
the  proprietor  or  land-holder.  . Whatever  checks,  it  is  faid, 
the  induHry  of  the  farmer,  muH,  in  a diredl  manner,  diminifh 
the  income  of  the  landlord  ; and  as  the  energy  of  a farmer, 
when  once  excited,  is  well  known  to  augment  in  proportion 
to  the  advances  he  has  made,  whatever  checks  that  energy 
in  the  bud,  occafions  in  time  a diminution  of  income  to  the 
proprietor,  much  greater  than  can  be  eafily  conceived.  And 
that,  as  it  is  fuppofed  the  proportion  of  rent  which  can  be 
afforded  for  arable  land,  incrcafes  with  the  produdlivenefs  of 
that  land  in  a much  higher  degree  than  in  the  ratio  of  the 
quantum  of  the  crop  ; whatever  tends  to  render  land  per- 
manently more  produdlive  than  before,  if  no  dedudtion  be 
made  from  it,  tends,  at  the  fame  time,  to  augment  the  income 
of  the  proprietor  in  a Hill  higher  degree  than  that  of  its  pro- 
duce. But  as  it  is  obvious  that  the  tithe  operates  as  a dead 
bar  to  the  commencement  of  improvements  in  agriculture 
upon  any  foil  of  no  great  degree  of  fertility,  fo  as  to  pre- 
vent the  beginning  of  that  motion,  from  the  acceleration  of 
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which  alone  the  proprietor  can  hope  to  derive  confiderablc 
increafe  of  rent  ; in  all  cafes  his  rent  is  diminifhed  in  a much 
higher  ratio  than  one-tenth,  as  it  miglit  feem  to  do  by  thofc 
who  take  only  a flight  view  of  the  matter.  It  is  added,  that 
fliould  the  proprietor  of  poor  lands,  feeing  the  impoffibility 
of  the  tenant’s  improving  them,  attempt  to  render  thefe  more 
permanently  fertile  by  the  outlay  of  Hock  upon  them,  that 
he  never  expedled  to  draw  back  ; but  would  content  himfelf 
with  a reafonable  return  of  intereH  on  the  capital  in  the 
name  of  rent,  he  would  not  find  the  cafe  much  altered.  He 
fets  out,  it  may  be  fuppofed,  with  this  principle,  that  if  he 
can  fecure  a permanent  rent,  equal  to  5 per  cent,  on  the 
money  expended  upon  them,  he  will  be  very  well  fatisfied 
with  it.  Let  us  fay,  then,  that  twelve  bulhels  of  grain 
were  the  neat  expence  of  culture,  &c.  which,  on  an  aver- 
age of  all  forts  of  corn,  was  valued  at  qj.  the  bufliel ; and 
that  he  had  expended  20/.  the  acre,  the  intereH  of  which, 
at  5 per  cent.,  is  20^.  or  in  other  words,  five  bulhels.  But 
that  before  he  can  draw  this  rent  free  of  tithe,  the  average 
produce  muH  be,  at  leaH,  eighteen  bulhels,  out  of  which 
muH  be  taken  one  buflrel  and  nine-tenths,  fo  that  inffead 
of  five,  his  rent  will  be  reduced  to  3 per  cent,  nearly  ; while 
the  tithe-owner  will  be  entitled  to  draw  nearly  2 per  cent. 
for  evei',  on  the  capital  which  the  improver  had  thus  ex- 
pended. It  is  almoH  needlefs  to  add,  it  is  faid,  that  under 
fuch  circumHances  it  is  vain  to  look  for  a general  fpirit  of 
agriculture,  either  among  proprietors  or  tenants,  to  both  of 
which  defcriptions  of  perfons  the  operation  of  the  tithe-laws 
are,  it  is  contended,  highly  oppreffive. 

And  another  iuHance  is  Hated  of  very  material  import- 
ance, in  which  tithe  becomes  fingularly  pernicious  and  pre- 
judicial to  proprietors  of  land.  The  importance  of  keeping 
and  preferving  the  whole  produce  of  the  ground  upon  the 
farm  where  it  was  raifed,  for  the  purpofe  of  making  manure, 
feems,  it  is  faid,  to  be  very  generally  underHood  ; as  a claufe 
to  that  effedl  is  univeiffally  found  inferted  in  the  leafes  in 
every  county  of  England,  wherever  leafes  are  granted  at  all. 
What  puniffiment,  it  is  aflced,  would  the  proprietors  of  thefe 
lands  deem  adequate  to  the  crime  of  felling  off  the  whole 
produce  of  the  farm  every  tenth  year  ? Yet  great  as  this 
crime  would  be,  it  would  not  be  adequate,  in  point  of  da- 
mage to  them,  to  the  right  of  drawing  tithe  in  kind  from 
their  arable  lands  ; becaufe  the  farmer  who  fold  the  produce 
would,  at  leaH,  become  poffeffed  of  money  to  replace,  in 
fome  degree,  by  means  of  extraneous  manures,  the  lofs  he 
had  incurred  by  the  abHradlion  of  the  home -dung.  Thofe 
who‘  are  entitled  to  draw  the  tithe  in  kind  are,  in  faft,  by 
this  means,  veHed  with  a power  of  enriching  themfelves, 
or  their  own  private  property,  if  they  be  fo  inclined,  at 
the  expence  of  every  other  proprietor  around  them.  In 
this  point  of  view,  therefore,  tithes  are  fingularly  perni- 
cious to  proprietors  of  land.  This  is  unqueHionably  an 
objedlion  to  the  drawing  of  tithes  in  kind  that  can  pro- 
bably never  be  well  got  over  by  any  of  thofe  who  are  fo 
favourable  to  the  prefent  tithing  fyHem.  It  Hrikes  at  the 
very  vitals  of  all  our  improvements  in  hulbandry  and  rural 
bufinefs. 

Befides,  the  writer  of  the  work  on  modern  hufbandry  con- 
fiders  that  infomuch  as  the  fpirit  of  improvement  is  deprefled 
and  checked,  the  land-holder  muH  be  injured  ; and  that  as 
there  are  no  regulations  or  laws  exiHing  in  this  country 
which  have  fuch  a tendency  to  impede  the  introdudlion 
of  new  or  iniproved  modes  of  hufbandry  as  thofe  of  ex- 
adling  the  payment  of  tithes  in  kind,  there  arc,  of  courfe, 
none  that  operate  fo  decidedly  againff  the  landed  intereH  of 
the  kingdom.  If,  it  is  faid,  the  farmer  be  reffrained  from 
inclofing,  draining,  purchafing  manure,  in  fhort,  from  cul- 
tivating 
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tivatilig  and  improving  liis  land  to  the  highell  degree,  who 
will  deny  that  the  intereil  of  the  owner  is  affedled  ? And 
that  this  is  the  cafe  in  a variety  of  inllances,  from  the  opera- 
tion of  the  tithe-laws,  is  admitted  by  every  one  who  is 
pei-fe611y  acquainted  with  the  prefent  ftate  of  agriculture  in 
this  country. 

In  refpedt  to  the  impropriators  of  tithes,  it  may  be  no- 
ticed that,  if  the  interefts  of  religion  and  the  clergy  be 
confidered,  it  will  be  found  that  the  fyftem  of  taking  the 
tithes  in  kind  is  equally  produdlive  of  bad  confequences.  It 
will  be  difcovered  to  dillurb  the  harmony  6f  fociety,  and  to 
be  often  the  means  of  creating  fuch  difputes  and  divilions 
between  the  clergyman  and  his  parifhioners,  as  renders  the 
religious  inftrudiions  of  the  former  of  little  avail.  Among 
the  many  inftances  which  might  be  mentioned  of  the  teaf- 
ing  and  vexatious  circumltances  of  this  nature  that  occur  to 
unhinge  the  harmony  which  ought  to  fubfill  between  the 
clergyman  and  his  parifhioners,  that  which  is  given  below, 
from  the  Agricultural  Report  of  the  County  of  Hants,  may 
be  fufficient.  In  this  cafe  the  clergyman  and  the  farmer 
were  at  variance ; and  the  farmer,  determined  to  be  even 
■with  the  clergyman,  gave  him  notice  that  he  was  going  to 
di-aw  a field  of  turnips  on  a certain  day.  The  clergyman 
accordingly  fent  his  team  and  fervant  at  the  time  appointed, 
when  the  farmer  drew  ten  turnips,  and  defired  the  other  to 
take  one  of  them  ; faying  he  (hould  not  draw  any  more 
that  day,  but  would  let  him  know  when  he  did.  This  fully 
fhews  the  vexatioufnefs  of  the  pradfice  of  tithing  in  this 
manner. 

Further,  that  in  a political  point  of  view  it  is  alfo  inju- 
rious, as  tending  to  loofen  that  chain  of  intercourfe  and 
connexion  which,  it  is  conceived,  is  of  fo  much  importance 
to  keep  united.  The  intereft  of  the  clergy  would  likewife 
be  greatly  promoted,  were  they  to  receive  an  equitable  com- 
penfation  for  their  tithes,  in  place  of  drawing  them  in  kind, 
or  of  making  annual  arrangements  with  the  farmers. 

But  it  is  the  lay  proprietors,  it  is  faid,  that  are  the  moll 
blameable  in  refpeft  to  the  rigorous  manner  in  which  the 
tithes  are  colledled.  It  is  faid  that  clergymen,  who 
adl  up  to  the  charafter  in  which  they  Hand  in  the  fcale 
of  fociety,  (and  the  moll  violent  declaimer  againll  them 
will  not  pretend  that  a very  great  majority  of  that  refpedl- 
able  body  do  not  fo  aft,)  very  generally  facrifice  fo  great  a 
portion  of  their  jull  demands  for  the  fake  of  peace  and 
quiet,  that,  if  the  expence  of  collefting  be  added,  there  is 
fcarccly  any  compolition  that  can  be  propofed  which  it 
would  not  be  for  their  intereil  to  accept.  Some  inllances 
there  no  doubt  are,  where  the  clergyman,  being  of  a turbu- 
lent, avaricious  difpofition,  lays  hold  of  every  advantage,  and 
colledls  his  tithes  to  the  value  of  the  uttermoll  farthing  : 
but  it  ought  to  be  remembered,  that  a clergyman  who  does 
fo,  nay,  that  a clergyman  who  fubmits  to  the  drudgery  of 
collefting  tithes  in  kind,  mull  lofe,  in  the  opinion  of  the 
parilliioners,  a great  lhare  of  that  refpeftablility  of  cha- 
rafter,  which  it  is  his  indifpenfable  duty  to  fupport  and 
keep  up. 

And  in  relation  to  the  public,  the  elfeft  which  this  inju- 
dicious regulation  has,  is  equally  prejudicial  and  mifehievous. 
It  comes  in,  according  to  the  author  of  Modern  Agricul- 
ture, for  its  lhare  of  the  lofs  arifing  from  the  effeft  which 
the  tithe-laws  have  on  the  hulbandry  of  the  country,  as,  by 
thejr  operation,  the  quantity  of  corn  that  might  be  culti- 
vatedj  did  not  fuch  laws  exill,  is  diminiflred  to  an  immenfe 
degree,  and  other  branches  of  the  art  of  farming  are  greatly 
impeded.  Befides,  they  check  indultry,  by  depreffing  the 
farmer’s  fpirit,  and  by  preventing  the  circulation  of  money 
,that  would  be  expended  in  improvements,  and  in  the  pur. 


chafe  of  the  manufaftures  of  the  country.  Were  no  fuch 
laws  in  force,  the  proprietors  and  farmers,  in  confequence 
of  the  fuccefs  of  the  improvements  which  in  that  event 
would  be  undertaken,  would  be  enabled  to  purchafe 
more  of  the  manufaftures  of  the  country,  pay  a greater 
lhare  of  the  taxes  for  the  fupport  of  the  llate,  and  after 
all,  live  in  a greater  Hate  of  cafe  and  comfort,  than  under 
the  exilling  circumllances  they  are  able  to  do.  In  Ihort, 
it  is  confidered  that  the  abolition  of  thefe  laws  is  the 
only  meafure  that  can  be  adopted  with  any  probability  of 
fuccefs,  at  leall  the  firll  one  that  ought  to  be  attended  to, 
with  a view  of  again  bringing  the  corn-trade  to  turn  once 
more  in  favour  of  this  country.  When  all  thefe  various 
circumllances  are  conjoined  ; and  when  it  is  further  con- 
fidered that,  except  in  Spain  and  Portugal,  there  is  fcarcely  * 
a civilized  nation  in  the  world  where  this  fyllem  of  church- 
llavery  is  allowed  to  exill  ; and  that  even  in  RulTia  tithes 
are  aboliHied  ; it  may  be  reafonably  hoped  that  the  period  is 
not  far  dillant  when  England  will  be  relieved  by  legal  and 
conllitutional  means,  and  in  confequence  of  arrangements 
made  on  liberal  principles,  from  this  almoll  Egyptian 
bondage. 

It  further  likewife  appears,  from  the  accounts  given  by 
different  writers  on  the  fubjeft  of  tithes,  that  they  were 
paid  in  the  latter  end  and  ages  of  the  Romilh  church  with 
great  reluftance  ; and  even  in  this  country  during  the  reign 
of  Henry  VIII.  Therefore  it  is  faid,  that  if,  when  im- 
provements in  agriculture  were  in  their  infancy,  and  at  a 
period  too  when  men’s  minds  were  held  in  llavilh  fervitude 
by  the  clergy,  the  payment  of  tithes  in  kind  could  hardly 
be  enforced,  can  it  be  fuppofed'  wonderful,  that  in  thefe 
enlightened  days  it  Ihould  be  confidered  as  a grievance  ? 
At  a period  when  the  principles  of  religion  and  of  real 
genuine  liberty  are  better  afeertained,  and  more  generally 
known,  than  in  any  former  age,  it  is  not  furprifing  that  laws 
compelling  the  payment  of  tithes  in  kind,  laws  w'hich  ori- 
ginated in  edifts  iffued  by  bigotted  kings  under  the  influence 
of  defigning  priefts,  ftiould  now  be  found  inimical  to  the  bell 
interefts  of  the  country,  and  to  the  happinefs  of  fo  many 
thoufands.  That  this  is  the  cafe,  every  inhabitant  of  this 
ifland  has  ample  opportunities  of  fatisfying  himfelf  by  a pe- 
rn fal  of  the  agricultural  reports  of  the  different  counties  of 
England  and  Wales,  which  have  been  lately  publilhed.  And 
that  as  thefe  reports,  after  having  been  circulated  among  the 
proprietors  of  land  and  farmers  for  their  correftion  and 
amendment,  ftill  contain,  in  their  republication,  the  fame  or 
iimilar  complaints  in  refpeft  to  the  hardfliips  which  the 
farmers  are  fubjefted  to,  and  the  injury  which  agriculture 
fuftains,  by  the  continuance  of  the  payment  of  tithes  in  kind, 
fuch  complaints  may  juftly  be  deemed  the  voice  of  the  people 
proclaimed  in  a conllitutional  way  ; and  as  fuch,  merit  the 
moll  ferious  and  fpeedy  attention  of  the  legillature  and  of 
the  clergy. 

A few'  of  the  injurious  effeftsof  the  prafticeof  paying  tithes 
in  kind  have  been  noticed  above,  and  many  more  of  the  hard- 
Ihips  proceeding  from  it  are  recorded  in  the  different  agricul- 
tural county  furveys  and  other  works  which  have  been  only 
flightly  touched  upon  in  what  has  been  already  faid  upon  the 
fubjeft.  And  the  neceffity  of  fomething  effeftual  being 
done,  in  order  to  the  removal  of  fo  inconvenient  and  oppref- 
five  a regulation,  has  been  llrongly  Ihewn  in  the  writings  of 
the  various  advocates  of  the  improvements  of  Britilh  huf- 
bandry  and  farming,  as  well  as  by  many  other  able  and 
intelligent  writers  on  matters  connefted  w'ith  them,  but 
which,  for  want  of  room,  cannot  be  confidered  here. 

As,  therefore,  fome  reform  in  the  mode  of  paying  tithes 
in  this  country  mult  be  admitted  to  be  indifpenfably  necef. 

fary, 
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fary,  It  is  to  be  wifhed  that  tbe  legiflature,  efpecially  at  the 
prefent  time,  would  devote  that  attention  and  confideration 
to  the  fubjeft  which  its  importance  and  neceflity  demand, 
and  the  clergy  come  forward  with  fuch  reafonable  propo- 
fitions  for  the  adjuftment  of  the  bufinefs  as  may  be  fuitable, 
as  by  fuch  means  the  matter  might,  and  no  doubt  would,  be 
foon  eafily  fettled  to  the  fatisfaftion  of  all  the  parties  con- 
cerned. 

In  the  view  of  affording  a proper  knowledge  of  the  molt 
fuitable  means  of  effedling  fo  important  an  alteration,  the 
author  of  the  “ Prefent  State  of  Hufbandry”  in  this  ifland, 
gives  the  following  clear  account  of  the  beneficial  arrange- 
ment which  took  place  in  refpeft  to  tithes  in  Scotland, 
and  of  the  circumllances  which  led  to  it.  It  is  dated,  on 
the  authority  of  Erdiine’s  “ Inftitutes  of  the  Law  of  Scot- 
land,” that  the  payment  of  tithes  in  kind  was  continued 
for  many  ages  in  that  kingdom  ; and  that,  owing  to  the 
precarioufnefs  of  the  climate,  it  was  attended  with  more 
grievous  hardfhips  than  could  have  taken  place  in  the 
fouthern  part  of  the  ifland.  Every  Scotch  proprietor  or 
farmer,  who  prefumed,  after  reaping  their  corns,  to  cai-ry  off 
any  part  of  them  from  the  field,  until  the  perfon  having 
right  to  the  tithe  had  drawn  his  fhare,  were,  from  the  firft 
eftablilhment  of  this  right,  fubjedt  to  fevere  penalties.  The 
tithe-owner,  on  the  contrary,  either  from  indolence,  a 
defire  to  opprefs,  or  with  a view  of  compelling  the  proprietor 
or  farmer  to  purchafe  his  tithes  annually  at  a high  price, 
frequently  delayed  drawing  his  lhare  until  a great  part 
of  the  crop  or  produce  was  rotten.  Notwithftanding  feve- 
ral  ftatutes  were  enafted  with  a view  of  checking  the  oppref- 
five  difpofition  which  fo  often  evinced  itfelf  in  the  condudi 
of  the  clergy  in  this  refpedl,  yet  thefe  grievances  continued 
to  exift,  more  or  lefs,  until  the  year  1633  ; when  a decree- 
arbitral,  paffed  by  Charles  I.  in  1629,  for  arranging  and 
determining  a mode,  to  be  afterwards  adopted,  for  the  pay- 
ment of  tithes,  was  ratified  by  parliament. 

That  during  the  ftruggle  for  the  eftablifhment  of  this  or 
that  form  of  church-government,  great  alterations  had  taken 
place,  both  in  regard  to  thofe  having  right  to  the  tithes, 
and  to  the  manner  in  which  they  were  exadled.  On  the 
Reformation,  the  benefices  of  the  church  fell  to  the  crown, 
and  were,  at  different  periods,  gifted  for  fervices,  or  other 
confiderations  ; fuch  as  for  fupporting  univerfities,  hofpitals, 
&c.  ; and  the  perfons  obtaining  them  were  denominated 
lords  of  eredlion,  and  fometimes  called  by  other  names. 
They  likewife  got,  or  affumed,  the  right  of  nominating 
officiating  clergy  on  all  vacancies.  Thefe  alienations  were, 
by  aft  of  parliament,  1587,  put  a ftop  to  ; and  fuch  tithes 
as  had  not  been  previoufly  difpofed  of,  remained  with  the 
crown  unalienably.  The  tithes,  which  were  then  annexed 
to  the  crown,  may  be  valued  and  leafed  by  the  proprietor  of 
tlie  lands,  but  cannot  be  purchafed.  The  officers  of  the 
crown  are  in  ufe  to  grant  leafes  of  this  defcription  of  tithes 
for  nineteen  years,  and  which  are  renewed  a^  matters  of 
courfe  on  paying  a reafonable  fum  on  fuch  renewal.  The 
fum  demanded  is  regulated  by  the  yearly  value  of  the 
tithes  ; fo  that  a capital  equal  to  between  five  and  fix  years’ 
amount  of  the  tithes,  laid  out  at  the  commencement  of  the 
leafe,  and  improved  by  compound  intereft,  is  fufficient  to 
pi'oduce  fuch  a fum  at  the  expiry  as  will  obtain  renewals  to 
perpetuity. 

Some  of  the  clergy  remained,  it  is  faid,  in  poffeffion  of 
their  benefices  after  the  Reformation  ; and  the  vacancies 
that  happened  in  fuch  benefices  were  filled  up  by  thofe 
who  affumed  the  right  of  prefentation.  An  aft  of  parlia- 
ment was  foon  afterwards  paffed,  whereby  the  patrons  were 
deprived  of  the  right  of  patronage  : but  in  compenfation 
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for  this  fuppofed  hardihlp,  it  was  enafted,  that  the  right  of 
all  tithes,  fo  poffeffed  by  the  clergy,  Ihould  be  veiled  in 
thofe  who  had  exercifed  the  right  of  patronage.  Patrons 
having  acquired  tithes  in  this  way,  are  compelled  by  law 
to  fell  them  at  nine  years’  purchafe  of  the  yearly  value  of 
the  tithes. 

The  fyflem  of  tithes  and  tithing  having,  however,  got 
into  great  confufion,  in  confequence  of  the  various  alterations 
that  took  place  in  the  government  of  the  church  of  Scot- 
land, thofe  interelled  found  it  neceffary  to  fubmit  their 
feveral  rights  and  claims  to  the  determination  and  final 
award  of  Charles  I.,  w'ho,  on  the  2d  of  September,  1629, 
pronounced  two  decrees-arbitral,  or  judgments,  which  laid 
the  foundation  of  that  arrangement  refpefting  tithes,  and 
the  payment  of  the  ellabliffied  clergy  in  Scotland,  which 
has  been  produftive  of  fo  many  good  confequences. 

The  mofl;  important  article  in  thefe  two  decrees-arbitral, 
is  that  which  direfts  the  valuation  and  fale  of  tithes  ; after 
which,  the  land-holder  is  entitled  to  the  whole  crop  upon  pay- 
ment to  the  proprietor  of  the  tithes  of  a yearly  rent,  or  to 
purchafe  them  at  an  eafy  rate,  fubjeft  to  a reafonable  pro- 
vifion  to  the  clergy.  The  words  of  this  famous  decree  are, 
it  is  faid,  that  “ the  rule  of  all  tithes,  where  they  are 
valued  jointly  with  the  ftock,  fliall  be  a fifth  part  of  the 
conftant  yearly  rent  that  is  paid  for  the  lands.”  Another 
material  circumftance  in  the  valuation  of  tithes  in  Scotland 
is,  that  the  rents  of  mills,  thofe  arifing  from  recent  improve- 
ments, and  fome  others  of  lefs  importance,  are  dedufted 
from  the  grofs  amount. 

By  thefe  decrees,  which  were  ratified  in  parliament  in 
1633,  the  proprietors  of  land  not  Inaving  right  to  the  tithes, 
were  not  only  found  entitled  to  fue  the  titular  in  an  aftion 
at  law  to  afeertain  their  value,  but,  unlefs  veffed  in  the 
crown,  to  obtain  a purchafe  of  them  on  ellabliffied  terms, 
as  mentioned  above.  Thus,  ever  fince  1633,  every  land- 
holder in  Scotland  has  had  it  in  his  power  to  acquire  right 
to  his  own  tithes,  either  by  purchafe,  or  leafe,  fo  that  they 
ffiould  be  no  longer  payable  in  kind.  Neverthelefs,  thofe 
who  negleft  to  fue  for  a valuation  may  flill  be  fubjefted  to 
all  the  inconveniencies  of  the  former  law  ; as  under  fuch 
circumflances,  thofe  having  right  to  the  tithes  may  draw 
them  in  the  manner  commonly  praftifed  in  England.  The 
remedy  is,  however,  fo  eafy,  that  he  muff  be  a fool  indeed 
wlio  would  fubjeft  himfelf  or  his  tenants  to  fuch  a flaviffi 
fervitude,  while  he  has  it  in  his  power,  by  a fimple  appli- 
cation to  the  fupreme  court  of  the  country,  to  aboliffi  it 
for  ever. 

Some  inftances  are,  however,  recpllefted,  where  pro- 
prietors in  the  north  of  Scotland,  having  a right  to  the 
tithes,  and  being  unwilling  to  forego  all  the  power  of 
haraffing  their  tenants,  which  attached  itfelf  to  the  ancient 
feudal  barons.  Hill  continued  to  draw  the  tithes  for  fome 
time.  But  they  at  lafl  became  affiamed  of  fuch  conduft  ; 
and  there  is  not  now,  it  is  faid,  one  inllance  where  tithes 
are  paid  in  kind,  or  where  the  tenants  have  any  concern, 
either  direftly  or  indireftly,  with  or  in  the  payment  of 
tithes  on  the  north  fide  of  the  Tweed.  How  then,  it  may 
be  affied,  are  the  Scotch  clergy  provided  for  ? The  anfwer 
is,  it  is  faid,  eafy  ; the  ftipends  provided  by  law  for  the 
maintenance  of  the  Scotch  clergy  are  Hill  payable  out  of 
the  tithes.  The  Judges  of  the  court  of  feffions,  who  aft 
as  commiffioners  for  the  arrangement  of  tithes,  have  a right 
to  modify  reafonable  ftipends  to  the  parochial  clergy.  And 
accordingly,  in  all  fuch  cafes,  where  the  clergyman  can 
ffiew  that  the  pariffi  is  a place  of  more  than  ordinary  refort, 
that  the  cure  is  burdenfome,  or  that  the  neceffaries  of  life 
give  a high  price  in  that  part  of  the  country,  or  that  the 
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Icanty  allowance  of  ftipend  in  that  parifh  bears  too  fmall  a 
proportion  to  the  weight  of  the  charge,  provided  there  are 
free  and  unappropriated  tithes  in  the  parilh,  the  commif- 
fioners,  on  the  application  of  the  clergyman,  grant  an  addi- 
tional ftipend,  either  in  money,  but  more  generally,  where 
pradticable,  in  grain,  as  being  lefs  fludfuating  in  value  than 
money.  But  that  owing  to  the  free  tithe  in  the  pariih 
having  been  previoufly  affigned  to  the  clergyman,  fome 
inftances  do  occur,  where  the  commifTioners  have  it  not  in 
their  power  to  augment  his  ftipend,  although  it  be  too  fmall 
for  the  decent  maintenance  of  a numerous  family.  In  all 
fuch  cafes  it  would,  it  is  thought,  be  highly  proper  to 
apply  part  of  the  bifhop’s  tithes,  fuch  as  are  now  payable 
to  the  crown,  to  the  purpofe  of  rendering  the  fituation  of 
thefe  clergymen,  who  are  fo  unfortunately  fituated,  more 
decent  and  refpecftable. 

In  order  to  the  introduftion  of  a fuitable  arrangement 
in  regard  to  tithes  in  this  part  of  the  country,  it  is  remarked, 
that  the  queftion  has  been  for  fome  time  paft  very  popular, 
and  much  agitated ; and  that  many  difficulties  have  been 
ftarted,  apparently  for  the  purpofe  of  rendering  it  more 
perplexed  and  complicated  than  it  is  in  reality.  Holding 
it  as  a facred  and  inviolable  principle,  that  tithes,  as  now 
payable  in  England,  were  formerly  appropriated  for  par- 
ticular purpofes,  and  that  although  in  many  inftances  alien- 
ations were  made  at  different  periods ; yet  that  as  thefe  are 
exprefsly  or  virtually  confirmed  by  thofe  laws  which  proteft 
national  and  individual  property  ; therefore  tithes,  as  now 
payable  in  the  fouthern  part  of  the  ifland,  are  payable  in 
conformity  to  the  laws  of  the  country.  This  being  granted, 
no  man  who  has  a regard  for  juftice,  who  venerates  the 
conftitution,  or  who  would  not  wifli  to  fee  the  rights  of 
property  invaded,  but  muff  be  fatisfied,  that  if  the  prefent 
mode  of  paying  tithes  is  abolifhed,  the  clergy  and  the  lay- 
proprietors  of  tithes  are,  in  law,  juftice,  and  equity,  en- 
titled to  an  equivalent.  What  that  equivalent  ought  to  be, 
and  in  what  manner  afcertained,  becomes  the  queftion.  It 
is  obferved,  that  it  is  not  by  appeals  to  quarter-feffions, 
nor  by  fpecial  afts  of  parliament  for  this  or  that  particular 
diocefe  or  parifh,  that  this  great  national  queftion  can  be 
determined  with  propriety : it  is  only  by  a fubmiffion  of 
all  rights  and  claims  of  both  parties  to  the  determination  of 
fome  one  refpeftable  individual,  that  the  matter  can  be 
■amicably  or  equitably  decided.  And  it  is  thought,  that  the 
moft  proper  individual  to  be  made  choice  of  is  the  fovereign, 
or  perfon  holding  the  government  of  the  country. 

The  clergy,  it  is  faid,  need  not  be  afraid  to  appeal  to 
fuch  an  arbiter,  as  in  the  courfe  of  a great  length  of  time 
there  has  been  no  inftance  of  any  degree  of  infringement  of 
or  upon  their  rights.  The  land-holders  and  lay  tithe- 
owners  may  keep  their  minds  at  eafe,  as  though  the  moft 
facred  regard  for  religion  has  been  evinced,  yet  it  has  been 
divefted  of  fuperftition  or  bigotry.  If,  it  is  continued, 
Charles  I.  during  the  anarchy  of  church-government  that 
prevailed  in  his  time,  found  no  difficulty  in  pafling  a decree 
in  a fimilar  cafe,  which,  having  received  the  fanftion  of 
parliament  as  a matter  of  courfe,  laid  the  foundation  for  a 
juft  and  equitable  arrangement  of  the  tithes,  the  bufinefs 
may  unqueftionably  be  accompliftied  with  much  lefs  diffi- 
culty at  the  prefent  period.  The  probable  confequences  of 
fuch  a fubmiffion  would,  it  is  thought,  be,  that  the  arbiter 
would  no  doubt  appoint  commiffioners  to  examine  and 
afcertain  the  yearly  value  of  all  the  landed  property  in 
England,  the  produce  of  which  is  fubjeft  to  the  payment 
of  tithes.  Were  the  yearly  value  of  the  lands  afcertained 
by  a corn-rent  in  place  of  one  in  money,  and  which,  it  is 
luppofed,  might  be  eafily  done  by  taking  the  average  price 


of  corn  for  the  feven  or  ten  years  or  more  -laft  paft,  vvitli 
the  exception,  however,  of  1795,  and  fome  other  fcarce 
and  dear  years,  the  clergy  could  fuftain  no  lofs,  nor  would 
after  valuations  in  confequence  of  the  depreciation  in  the 
value  of  money,  be  rendered  neceffary. 

This  being  done,  a fifth,  a fixth,  or  any  other  given  pro- 
portion of  the  free  rent,  after  the  payment  of  parliamentary 
taxes  affefting  land,  would  be  declared  due  to  the  tithe- 
owner  in  lieu  of  the  payment  of  tithes  in  kind.  One  claufe 
of  the  decree  would  probably,  it  is  thought,  be,  to  compel 
every  lay -owner  of  tithes  to  fell  his  right  to  the  land-holder, 
at  a fair  and  equitable,  but  regulated  price  ; and  another 
would  moft  likely  be,  declaring  the  clergy  entitled  for  ever 
to  a fifth  or  fixth,  or  fome  other  determinate  proportion  of 
the  prefent  real  free  rent  of  all  titheable  lands,  to  which 
they  may  have  right,  and  fubjefting  the  proprietors  to  the 
regular  payment  thereof.  Thus  at  once  would,  it  is  faid, 
a load  which  has  for  many  ages  preffed  down  the  fpirit  of 
the  Engliffi  farmers,  be  removed,  and  that  while  all  ranks 
and  degrees  muft  applaud  the  equity  and  the  propriety  of 
the  arrangement,  a fpirit  for  agricultural  improvements 
would  evince  itfelf  fuperior,  it  is  thought,  to  any  of  which 
the  records  of  this  country  make  mention. 

It  is  fuppofed  that  this  mode  is  the  lefs  exceptionable,  as 
it  is  almoft;  fimilar  to  that  adopted  when  adls  of  parliament 
are  paffed  for  enclofing  particular  pariffies.  At  the  firft 
meeting  of  the  commiffioners  named  in  fuch  afts,  they  direft, 
that  all  having  intereft  may  deliver  in  their  claims,  and  the 
rights  or  grounds  on  which  they  claim,  againft  a certain 
day.  Thofe  being  afterwards  examined  by  the  commif- 
fioners, who  ai'e  neither  more  nor  lefs  than  arbiters  appointed 
by  the  legiflature,  their  decifion  conftitutes  the  law  in 
regard  to  the  right  by  which  the  individual  proprietors 
hold  the  lands,  which  by  the  arbiter’s  award  is  affigned  to 
them.  In  place,  therefore,  of  multiplying  afts  of  parlia- 
ment refpefting  the  adjuftment  of  tithes  ad  injinitum,  one 
only,  and  that  a very  ftiort  one,  feems  neceffary,  authorizing 
the  governing  perfon  to  arbitrate  between  the  owners  of 
the  tithes  and  the  land-holders  ; and  whole  award,  like  that 
of  the  commiffioners  appointed  under  adls  of  parliament  for 
enclofures,  ffiould  be  final,  and  have  the  effeft  of  law. 
Having  thus  laid  down  the  general  principle,  it  will  not 
be  expefted  that  any  attempt  will  be  made  to  combat  the 
little  difficulties  that  may  be  ftarted  againft  the  praftica- 
bility  of  carrying  the  meafures  founded  thereon  into  effeft. 
Thefe  the  wifdom  of  the  arbitrator  will  be  fully  fufficieiit 
to  obviate  and  diredl.  One  thing  is  certain,  it  is  fuppofed, 
namely,  that  a decree-arbitral  or  judgment,  pronounced  by 
fuch  high  authority,  and  founded  on  thefe  principles,  would 
give  univerfal  fatisfaftion  to  every  party  concerned. 

On  a matter  which  is  fo  very  interefting  and  important 
to  the  Englifh  land-holder  and  farmer,  it  will  be  neceffary 
and  ufeful  to  bring  to  the  inquirer’s  notice  and  attention  a 
few  of  the  different  other  modes  and  plans  which  have  been 
fuggefted  at  different  times  by  different  writers  for  effedling 
the  bufinefs  and  adjuftment  of  the  matter  of  tithes. 

The  intelligent  writer  of  the  Effays  on  rural  affairs  has 
fuppofed,  that  the  tithes  of  or  in  England  and  Wales  ffiould 
be  converted,  fo  as  to  make  a payment  in  money  be  univer- 
fally  received  in  lieu  of  the  payments  in  kind  that  ai'e  at  pre- 
fent exigeable  ; but  under  fuch  modifications  as  to  prevent 
the  poffibility  of  thofe  who  are  entitled  to  draw  the  tithes 
from  fuffering  by  the  depreciation  in  the  value  of  money, 
which  we  have  feen  for  a long  time  paft  has  been  going  on  in 
a regular  progreffion  ; and  which  may  be  expefted  to  con- 
tinue ; or  may,  perhaps,  as  at  this  time  in  a neighbouring 
country,  be-funk  almoft  to  nothing  by  fome  political  ffiock 
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that  cannot- at  prefent  be  forefeen.  With  thefe  views,  might 
not,  it  is  aflced,  a law  be  obtained,  authorizing  the  valuation 
of  tithes,  in  every  cafe  where  either  of  the  parties  interefted 
in  it  (hould  fo  incline  ? This  might  be  done,  it  is  faid,  by  a 
fummons  raifed  againft  all  the  parties  concerned,  either  be- 
fore the  flieriff  of  the  county  where  the  property  lay,  or  be- 
fore any  other  judge  that  (hould  be  thought  more  proper  for 
executing  the  oihce  ; who,  after  hearing  the  parties,  (hould 
proceed  to  make  a legal  inqueft  to  obtain  a clear  proof  what 
had  been  the  amount  of  the  tithes,  aftually  paid  and  drawn, 
for  five,  ten,  fifteen,  or  twenty  years  laft  paft,  as  (hould  be 
judged  the  moft  proper,  out  of  the  feveral  lands  in  queftion  ; 
fpecifying  diftinftly  the  quantity  of  each  denomination  of 
grain,  or  other  titheable  produce.  But  as  it  may  eafily  be 
forefeen,  that  it  would  be  a matter  of  great  difficulty,  in 
many  cafes,  to  get  at  thefe  fafts  with  precifion,  might  it 
not  be  put  in  the  power  of  the  judge,  if  the  parties  could 
not  agree  as  to  that  particular,  to  appoint  two  or  more  per- 
fons  of  good  charadfer  in  the  neighbourhood,  to  gather  up 
the  tithes  in  kind  themfelves,  fairly  and  honeftly,  for  five 
years  next  to  come,  without  favour  to  any  perfon;  the 
amount  to  be  delivered  to  the  perfons  having  a right  to  re- 
ceive them,  after  the  quantities  had  been  refpeftively  afcer- 
tained,  fo  as  to  admit  of  the  coUedtors  making  up  an  ac- 
count of  the  whole,  upon  oath,  to  be  delivered  to  the  judge  ; 
who,  from  that  account  fo  made  up,  (hould  caufe  an 
average  to  be  ftruck  of  the  quantities  of  each  particular  ar- 
ticle ; which  average  quantities,  after  dedudling  a juft  pro- 
portion for  the  expence  of  colledting,  and  taxes  aifefting  the 
tithe,  (hould  be  declared  by  him  to  be  the  legal  tithe  exigeable 
from  the  land  in  queftion  in  all  time  to  come  ? But  as  there 
is  room  to  fufpedl  that  the  money  prices  of  corn,  wool, 
&c.  of  di(Ferent  denominations,  may  rife  to  be  much 
higher  in  fome  future  period  than  it  was  at  that  time  ; in- 
ftead  of  then  afcertaining  the  price  of  thefe  articles,  let  it 
be  declared,  that  the  quantities  of  grain  and  other  articles 
refulting  from  the  averages  refpedtively,  are  payable  out  of 
the  refpedfive  lands,  leaving  the  average  prices  of  fuch  grain, 
&c.  to  be  fettled  and  afcertained  each  year,  as  is  fpecified 
below  ; declaring  that  the  money  which  (hall  arife  from  the 
average  prices  thus  afcertained,  (hould  be  in  lieu  of  the 
whole  tithe  that  could  be  exadfed  each  year ; the  time  of 
payment  too  to  be  fpecified.  And,  in  order  to  prevent  all 
difputes  as  to  the  average  prices  of  thefe  articles  in  time  to 
come,  let  the  (heri(F  of  each  county  be  authorized  and  re- 
quired to  make  an  inqueft  at  a certain  period  each  year  of 
what  has  been  the  adtual  ready  money  felling  price  of  corn 
of  the  preceding  year’s  crop,  from  the  time  the  crops  were 
reaped  till  this  time,  and  of  wool,  as  well  as  of  all  other 
titheable  articles  for  the  former  year,  by  examining  witnelfes 
before  a jury  to  be  appointed  for  that  purpofe,  which  prices, 
after  being  thus  afcertained,  (hould  be  publi(hed  and  de- 
clared to  be  thofe  by  which  the  quantity  of  tithe-corn  of 
each  particular  defcription,  and  other  titheable  articles,  con- 
tained in  any  degree  of  valuation,  (hould  be  payable  for  the 
crop  of  the  preceding  year.  Thus,  it  is  faid,  would  the 
tithe-owner  be  entitled  to  receive  payment  of  his  tithes, 
without  any  extraordinary  expence  or  trouble,  or  unjuft  de- 
duftion  or  difpute  whatever ; the  farmer  would  be  allowed 
to  carry  on  his  operations  uncramped  by  thofe  galling  re- 
ftraints  which  the  tithe-laws  at  prefent  perpetually  throw 
in  his  way  : the  proprietor  would  be  at  liberty  to  apply 
fuch  part  of  his  capital  as  he  might  incline,  towards  pro- 
moting agricultural  improvements,  with  a reafonable  pro- 
fpeft  of  being  benefited  by  his  exertion  : and  the  public 
would  become  pofTeffed  of  a quantity  of  furplus  produce  of 
land,  which  it  can  have  no  profpeft  of  ever  otherwife  en- 
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joying,  which  would  be  the  means  of  diffufing  a perpetual 
plenty  through  every  corner  of  the  land. 

Mr.  Pitt  too,  in  his  account  of  the  agriculture  of  a 
midland  diftrift,  fuggefts,  that  the  mode  or  fcheme  to 
be  adopted  as  the  outline  of  an  exchange  of  tithes,  (hould 
be  for  land,  in  the  manner  direfted  below,  as  land  will 
always  bear  a value  proportionate  to  that  of  its  produce,  and 
that  even  the  price  or  value  of  labour  is  meafured  by  the 
fame  ftandard.  This  is,  that  an  aft  of  parliament  (hould 
appoint,  in  every  diocefe,  an  equal  number  of  the  moft  re- 
fpeftable  clergy  and  country  gentlemen  commiffioners  and 
truftees,  with  a power  of  nominating  furveyors,  to  value  all 
the  tithes  belonging  either  to  the  clergy  or  laity  within  the 
diocefe  ; and  that  this  aft  (hould  be  let  give  an  option  to  the 
land-owners  of  purchafing  their  refpeftive  tithes,  at  the  va- 
luation fixed  on  them  by  fuch  commiffioners  and  furveyors  ; 
the  money  arifing  from  fuch  redemption  being  invefted  in 
the  funds,  or  other  more  proper  fecurities,  until  a fuitable 
opportunity  (hould  offer  of  laying  it  out  in  the  purchafe  of 
land  ; and  that,  where  the  land-owners  (hould  refufe  to  pur- 
chafe fuch  tithes,  the  commiffioners  (hould  have  the  power 
of  mortgaging  them,  or  of  taking  up  money  on  their  fecu- 
rity,  to  be  invefted  in  the  fame  way  with  that  arifing  from  the 
tithes  aftually  fold  ; or  after  a given  time,  the  truftees  might 
be  impowered  to  fet  apart  an  allotment  of  the  land  of  thofe 
owners  who  refufe  to  purchafe,  and  which,  if  conveniently 
fituated  for  the  former  tithe-owner,  might  be  fo  applied, 
otherwife  fold  ; and  the  money  ariling  from  fuch  fale  in- 
vefted as  before,  until  it  could  be  laid  out  in  the  purchafe 
of  land.  The  execution  of  fome  fuch  plan  or  mode  as 
this,  would,  it  is  fuppofed,  be  attended  with  infinitely  lefs 
trouble  and  expence  than  now  incurred  by  the  annual  valua- 
tion of  tithes  ; as,  (hould  fuch  a regulation  be  once  effefted, 
the  bufinefs  would  be  fettled  for  ever  : while  under  the  pre- 
fent fyftem,  the  furveyor  or  valuer’s  bufinefs  is  never  done, 
but  continued  from  year  to  year  ; and,  if  it  (hould  remain, 
will  be  from  generation  to  generation.  An  equivalent  in 
land  mull;  certainly,  it  is  thought,  be  a more  folid  property 
than  tithes.  Land  too  may  be  improved  in  any  degree  by 
good  management  and  induftry  : tithes  fluftuate  or  fink  in 
value  at  the  will  of  the  cultivator.  Some  fuch  commutation 
as  this  may,  it  is  thought,  be  readily  and  eafily  eifefted, 
and  that  all  parties  would  be  pleafed  with  the  alteration. 

The  concluding  remarks  and  fuggeftions  on  this  greatly 
interefting  matter,  are  the  refult  of  the  inveftigations  and  en- 
quiries of  two  clergymen,  who  have  been  lately  engaged  in 
drawing  up  accounts  of  the  (late  of  the  agriculture  of  two 
large  counties  of  the  kingdom  ; thofe  of  Hereford  and 
Berks.  The  former  dates,  that  of  the  various  modes  pro- 
pofed  to  elFeft  the  defirable  objeft  of  a general  commutation 
of  tithes,  that  of  a corn-rent  feems  to  have  met  lefs  objeftion 
than  moft  others  which  have  been  yet  propofed  ; ftill,  how- 
ever, nothing  has  been  ferioufly  attempted,  and  the  matter 
remains  open  to  further  difcuffion.  It  has  not,  perhaps,  it 
is  faid,  occurred  to  every  one,  that  tithes,  in  their  prefent 
form,  have  a direft  and  powerful  tendency  towards  increafing 
the  prices  of  wheat  and  of  every  other  grain,  by  creating 
obftacles  to  its  culture,  and  thus  diminiffiing  the  quantity 
which  would  otherwife  be  grown.  But  that  the  (ingle  faft, 
that  an  acre  of  land  under  the  culture  of  wheat,  is  liable  to 
a deduftion  on  account  of  tithes,  in  nearly  a ten-fold  pro- 
portion to  that  of  an  acre  of  land  grazed  by  cattle  or  (heep, 
is  furely  fufficient  evidence  that  tithes  mull  operate  unfa- 
vourably to  the  culture  of  grain,  and  confequently  to  its 
abundance  and  cheapnefs.  How  defirable  then  is,  it  is  faid, 
fuch  a commutation  as  would  render  this  payment  equally 
heavy  on  every  acre  of  land,  according  to  its  value,  whether 
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it  be  applied  to  the  culture  of  grain,  or  to  the  produftion 
of  animal  food.  Under  this  imprefiion  it  is  here  propofed, 
that  in  lieu  of  tithe,  a tax  be  impofed,  on  the  principle  of 
an  equal  land-tax,  upon  every  eftate,  according  to  its  value, 
for  the  fupport  of  the  clergy.  The  wifdom  of  parliament 
would,  it  is  fuppofed,  eafily  determine  how  many  (hillings 
in  every  pound  of  rent  wo\dd  be  equal  to  the  revenues  to 
which  the  clergy  have  a claim,  and  that  the  meafure  would 
be  greatly  facilitated  by  the  inveftigations  occafioned  by  the 
income  or  property  aft  lately  in  force.  The  tenant  might 
be  made  liable  in  the  firft  inllance  to  the  payment  of  the 
duty  propofed  as  a fubftitute  for  the  tithe,  but  in  cafe  of 
his  defalcation,  the  landlord  might  be  made  ultimately  re- 
fponfible. 

In  this  mode  of  arrangement,  the  clergy,  it  is  fuppofed, 
w'ould  receive  what  is  their  due,  a full  equivalent  for  tithes 
in  its  prefent  ftate ; the  fecurity  would  ftill  attach  to  the 
foil  itfelf,  and  their  revenues  would  ftill  increafe  with  the 
increafe  of  the  value  of  land  and  its  produce.  Encourage- 
ment would  thus  be  afforded  to  increafe  the  culture  of  grain ; 
theinduftrious  farmer  would  not  have  to  contribute  more  than 
is  juft  proportion ; the  tithe -owners  too  would  obtain  the 
fair  value  of  their  property  ; the  clergy  of  the  church  of 
England  would  acquire  that  degree  of  refpeft  and  efteem  to 
which  few  will  deny  that  they  are,  in  the  aggregate,  enti- 
tled ; and,  above  all,  they  would  be  enabled  to  fulfil  the 
valuable  purpofe  of  their  inftitution  ; while  at  prefent,  the 
clergyman  who  demands  but  the  fair  value  of  his  property, 
becomes  hated,  and  often  infulted  ; and,  to  ufe  the  ftrong 
language  of  fome,  his  “ integrity  becomes  fufpefted ; his 
every  aftion  is  feen  through  a falfe  medium  ; and  the  paftor 
is  loft  in  the  colleftorof  tithes  !”  If  it  (hould  beobjefted, 
that  under  this  or  any  other  mode  of  commutation,  the 
farmer  would  not  eventually  be  benefited,  becaufe  the  land- 
lord would  then  receive  what  is  now  paid  to  the  tithe- owner ; 
and  that  the  farmer  has  no  juft  ground  of  complaint,  as  he 
engaged  his  farm  fubjeft  to  the  deduftion  or  payment  of 
tithes  : let  it  be  underftood  that  the  intereft  of  the  commu- 
nity at  large,  not  of  any  one  branch  of  it,  is  here  contended 
for. 

The  writer  maintains,  that  the  great  objeft  of  a commu- 
tation of  tithes,  beyond  a religious  view  of  it,  is  the  relief 
of  the  corn-field,  and  not  the  farmer.  Perhaps,  it  is  fald, 
if  the  fubjeft  be  well  confidered,  the  farmer  would  gain  lefs 
in  a commutation  than  any  one  clafs  of  fociety.  Tithes,  in 
their  prefent  form,  may  check  his  improvements,  may  con- 
traft  his  fyftem  of  farming  and  his  capital,  may  harafs  his 
mind,  and  lead  to  perfonal  animofities  and  cxpenfive  litiga- 
tions ; but  probably  his  mere  payments  in  lieu  of  tithe 
would,  on  the  whole,  be  as  heavy  under  any  commutation, 
as  thofe  to  which  he  is  now  liable.  The  public,  it  is  faid, 
muft  give  that  price  for  grain,  at  which  it  will  anfwcr  the 
farmer  to  raife  it ; and  that  fuppofing  it  poffible  that  the 
farmers  throughout  the  ifiand  were  to  engage  in  a combina- 
tion, to  convert  fo  much  of  their  prefent  tillage  into  paf- 
ture,  as  would  leave  only  half  the  ufual  numb^cr  of  acres 
under  corn,  the  inevitable  confequence  would  be,  that  grain 
would  fell  at  an  enormous  price,  and  the  farmer  would  re- 
ceive that  increafed  price,  at  a time  when  his  expences  were 
diminilhed  in  the  proportion  of  his  tillage.  Thus  the  con- 
fumer,  which  is  the  public,  and  not  the  farmer,  would 
fuffer  ; and  if  a tax,  fuch  as  tithes,  added  to  the  increafed 
price  of  timber,  iron-work,  and  labour,  fiiould  induce  the 
farmer  gradually  but  materially  to  contraft  his  tillage,  there 
could  be  no  hope  that  grain  would  be  fold  during  any  confi- 
derable  period  at  a moderate  price  ; nor  could  there  be  an 
adequate  fupply  for  the  wants  of  the  country,  without  the 
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aid  of  large  importations,  which  are  always  precarious,  and 
fometimes  impoffible  : and  as  animal  food  invariably  rifes  in 
value  with  the  increafed  value  of  grain,  the  farmer  might 
thus  be  enriched  at  the  expence  of  every  other  branch  of  the 
community.  The  plan  or  mode  here  propofed  for  a com- 
mutation would,  it  is  prefumed,  counteraft  or  prevent  thefe 
ferious  evils  ; encouragement  would  be  given  to  an  extended 
culture  of  grain  ; and  a new  motive  to  induftry  and  exertion 
would  be  found  in  the  confideration,  that  the  moft  indolent 
farmer  muft  contribute  an  equal  fum  with  the  moft  aftive 
and  fuccefsful  cultivator. 

The  latter  of  thefe  clergymen  thinks,  that  in  regard  to 
tithes  in  fecular  hands,  though  the  church  may  fuffer  in  the 
amount  of  its  income,  it  derives  a confiderable  degree  of  fe- 
curity for  what  it  ftill  poffeffes,  from  this  very  circumftance ; 
and  confequently  only  touches  on  the  fubjeft  fo  far  as  to 
propofe  that  they  Ihould  be  commuted  for  land,  according 
to  their  value.  To  this  no  reafonable  objeftion  is  feen,  or 
any  infuperable  difficulty,  if  a legiflative  plan  were  once 
chalked  out  for  its  accomplifhment.  But  as  for  tithes  in  the 
hands  of  the  clergy,  whether  great  or  fmall,  it  is  fuppofed 
they  might  be  beneficially  commuted,  by  firft  taking  their 
fair  valuation  by  two  competent  fworn  commiffioners,  one  of 
whom  ftiould  be  named  by  the  incumbent,  and  thus  fixing  a 
fum  to  be  paid  according  to  the  combined  prices  of 
meat,  as  mutton  and  beef,  and  malt,  to  be  taken  on  the 
average  of  the  feven  preceding  years,  and  to  vary  with 
the  times  evei-y  fubfequent  feven  years.  And  in  order  to 
prevent  any  thing  perfonal  between  the  incumbent  and  hi.s 
parilhioners,  except  in  the  duties  of  his  vocation,  the  over- 
leers  and  churchwardens  to  be  made  the  refponfible  agents  in 
collefting  and  paying  the  fum  to  be  raifed,  with  certain 
provifoes  and  fecurities  againft  mifapplication  and  lofs.  A 
corn-rent  alone  is,  it  is  faid,  found  to  be  an  inadequate  mode 
of  commutation  ; but  that  taking  the  three  great  articles  of 
life  in  every  family,  bread,  meat,  and  malt,  the  clergyman 
would  be  fecure  from  injury,  and  the  farmer,  paying  only 
in  proportion  to  the  value  of  his  produce,  would  have  no 
reafon  to  complain.  It  is  to  be  obferved,  however,  that  it  is 
wiftied  for  the  laws  to  aft  uniformly  for  the  benefit  and  fe- 
curity of  the  parochial  minifter,  without  fubjefting  him  to 
the  neceffity  of  coming  forward  in  a perfonal  and  partial 
light.  By  thefe  means,  what  he  might  lofe  in  the  influence 
of  fear,  would,  it  is  thought,  be  amply  compenfated  for  on 
the  principle  of  love  ; without  which  he  can  feldom  be  happy 
himfelf,  or  difcharge  the  duties  of  his  facred  office  with 
effeft  and  fatisfaftion. 

Where  lands  have  been  exonerated  from  tithes  by  an  aft 
of  parliament,  and  an  allotment  made  in  land  in  lieu  of 
them,  even  where  an  adequate  value  has  been  given,  which 
in  no  inftance  that  has  fallen  under  the  writer’s  notice  is,  it 
is  faid,  really  the  cafe,  it  is  throwing  too  much  land  into 
mortmain,  it  is  fubjefting  the  incumbent  to  all  the  cai'es  and 
incumbrances  of  landed  property,  and  driving  him  to  the 
neceffity  of  becoming  a farmer,  for  which  he  is  often  ill 
qualified,  or  of  letting  lands,  according  to  the  exifting  laws, 
on  fuch  conditions,  that  improvement  muft  be  checked,  and 
induftry  languiflr. 

In  order,  however,  to  obviate  fome  of  the  evils  refulting 
from  a praftice  that  has  already,  it  is  faid,  become  too 
general,  it  is  propofed,  that  after  having  referved  a fufficient 
glebe,  which  in  every  inftance  (hould  be  done,  with  a due 
regard  to  the  value  of  the  living,  the  incumbent  fliould  be 
allowed  to  leafe  the  remainder,  at  the  full  value,  with  the 
confent  of  the  patron  and  the  bilhop,  on  a running  leafe, 
determinable  every  three  or  feven  years,  at  the  option  of 
either  of  the  two  principal  contrafting  parties.  A new  in- 
cumbent 
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cumbent  would  thus,  it  is  fuppofed,  without  waiting  too 
long,  have  an  opportunity  of  improving  his  property,  if  he 
thought  it  capable  of  being  fo  ; and  the  tenant,  having  a fair 
profpeft  of  occupying  the  land  under  any  change,  would 
leel  himfelf  equally  fafe  in  making  improvements,  as  if  he 
rented  of  a layman.  All  dilapidations  and  repairs  on  the 
farm,  however,  ihould  fall  on  the  tenant ; who  ought  not 
only  to  be  bound  in  proper  covenants,  but  be  obliged  to 
give  due  fecurity  for  their  performance,  as  well  as  the  pay- 
ment of  the  rent. 

Or,  to  land  belonging  to  the  clergy,  the  corn,  meat,  and 
malt  rents  might,  it  is  faid,  be  applied  as  well  as  to  tithes 
with  leafes  for  twenty-one  years  certain,  which  would  pro- 
bably be  the  moft  eligible  mode,  as  it  would  give  uniformity 
to  the  plan  of  clerical  provifion,  and  would  always  afford  an 
income  according  to  the  times. 

Upon  the  whole  confideration  of  the  fubjedl,  there  cannot 
be  any  doubt  but  that  great  advantage  and  improvement 
would  arife  to  agriculture,  from  fome  meafure  of  this  nature 
being  had  recourfe  to  and  carried  into  execution  ; and 
though  the  farmer  might  not  perhaps,  on  the  whole,  ex- 
perience any  great  diminution  in  the  quantity  of  money 
which  he  would  have  to  pay,  he  would  be  wholly'  freed 
from  the  anxiety,  trouble,  and  vexation,  which  conftantly' 
attend  the  taking  of  tithes  in  kind,  and  at  the  fame  time, 
which  is  much  more  important  and  material,  be  left  at  full 
liberty  to  exert  his  utmoft  endeavours  to  promote  all  kinds 
of  improvements,  which  the  nature  of  his  farm  may  with 
propriety  admit.  And  in  this  way,  and  by  fuch  means, 
the  art  of  agriculture  would  be  carried  forward  to  fuch  a 
ftate  of  improvement  and  perfetfion  as  cannot  be  eafdy 
conceived.  Befides,  fuch  a meafure  might  have  a confider- 
able  effect  in  promoting  the  inclofure  and  cultivation  of 
much  land  ftill  in  the  difgraceful  fituation  of  wafte,  all 
which  are  defirable  objefts  on  various  accounts  in  the  pre- 
fent  Hate  of  the  country. 

TiTHE-7?rt/f.  See  KA.rs.-Tithe. 

’Vi‘TH^s,Subtraawnof.  See  Subtraction. 

TITHING,  Decenna,  or  Decury,  a number  or  com- 
pany of  ten  men,  with  their  families,  knit  together  in  a kind 
of  fociety,  and  all  bound  to  the  king,  for  the  peaceable 
behaviour  of  each  other. 

Anciently  no  man  was  fuffered  to  abide  in  England  above 
forty  days,  unlefs  he  were  enrolled  in  fome  tithing. — One 
of  the  principal  inhabitants  of  the  tithing  is  annually  ap- 
pointed to  prefide  over  the  reft,  being  called  the  tithing-man, 
the  head-borough,  and  in  fome  countries  the  borftiolder,  or 
borough’s  elder,  being  fuppofed  the  difcreeteft  man  in  the 
borough,  town,  or  tithing.  The  diftribution  of  England 
into  tithings  and  hundreds  is  owing  to  king  Alfred.  See 
Deciners,  FRANK-P/f^^e,  and  Friburgh. 

TITHONIA,  in  Botany,  was  fo  named  by  profeffor 
Desfontaines,  in  allufion  to  the  glowing  light-oran-ge  tint  of 
its  flowers,  which  the  French  call  couleur  aurore.  The 
fabled  favourite  of  Aurora,  Tithonus,  is  therefore  here 
meant  to  be  commemorated.  The  allufion  would  have 
been  ftill  more  happy,  had  the  flower  been  one  of  the  ever- 
lafting  kind. — Desfont.  Ann.  du  Muf.  v.  i.  49.  Willd. 
Sp.  PI.  v.  3.  2246.  Julf.  189.  Lamarck  Illuftr.  t.  708. 
Poiret  in  Lam.  Dift.  v.  7.  690. — Clafs  and  order,  Synge- 
nefta  Polygamia-frujlranea.  Nat.  Ord.  Compofitue  oppofitifoita, 
Linn.  Corymbifene,  Juff. 

Gen.  Ch.  Common  Calyx  cylindrical,  of  a double  row 
of  ovate-oblong,  acute,  flat,  nearly  equal,  ere£t  fcales.  Cor. 
compound,  radiated.  Florets  of  the  diflc  numerous,  all 
perfeft,  level-topped,  tubular  ; limb  five-toothed  ; tube  in- 
flated natir  the  bafe.  Thofe  of  the  radius  female  but  abor- 


tive, about  twelve  ; limb  elliptic-lanceolate,  acute,  entire, 
horizontal,  flat.  Stam.  in  the  diflc  only,  Filaments  five, 
capillary,  flrorter  than  the  tube  ; anthers  united  into  a 
cylinder  of  the  fame  length.  Pijl.  in  the  diflc,  Germen  ob- 
long, flender  ; ftyle  thread-flraped,  the  length  of  the  partial 
corolla ; ftigmas  two,  recurved,  obtufe  ; in  the  radius, 
germen  very  fmall  ; ftyle  fcarcely  any.  Peric.  none,  ex- 
cept the  unchanged  calyx.  Seeds  in  the  florets  of  the  diflc 
only,  folitary,  ovate,  fmooth  ; their  crown  of  five  ftiort, 
acute,  ereft,  membranous  fcales.  Recept.  convex,  chaffy. 
Its  fcales  concave,  acute,  rather  taller  than  the  feeds. 

Eff.  Ch.  Receptacle  chaffy,  convex.  Seed-crown  of 
five  chaffy  fcales.  Calyx  cylindrical ; its  fcales  equal,  con- 
verging, in  two  rows.  Florets  of  the  diflc  inflated  at  the 
bafe ; thofe  of  the  radius  elliptic-lanceolate. 

i.T.tagetiJlora.  Marigold  Tithonia.  Desfont.  as  above, 
t.  4.  Willd.  n.  I. — Native  of  Vera  Cruz.  Root  annual. 
Stem  ereft,  alternately  branched,  leafy,  a foot  high.  Leaves 
alternate,  on  long  ftalks,  downy,  crenate,  reticulated  with 
veins,  triple-ribbed  ; the  lower  ones  deeply  three -lobed  ; 
upper  undivided,  ovate,  or  fomewhat  heart-fhaped,  acute. 
Flowers  on  long  folitary  ftalks,  at  the  end  of  each  branch, 
orange -coloured,  about  the  fize  of  a French  marigold. 

TITHOREA,  in  Ancient  Geography,  a town  of  Greece, 
in  the  Phocide,  on  mount  Parnaffus,  80  ftadia  from  Delphi. 
This  place  was  famous  for  its  facred  grove  dedicated  to 
Minerva,  a temple  with  the  ftatue  of  this  goddefs,  and  the 
tomb  of  Antiope  and  Phocus.  The  temple  of  Efculapius 
Archagetes  was  fituated  70  ftadia  from  Tithorea.  The 
inclofure  which  contained  the  chapel  of  Ifis  was  40  ftadia 
farther  diftant  than  the  temple  of  Efculapius. 

TITHRASUS,  a town  of  Africa,  in  Libya,  bordered 
by  a river  of  the  fame  name. 

TITHRONIUM,  a town  of  Greece,  in  the  Phocide,  in 
which  was  a grove  facred  to  Apollo,  with  fome  altars  and  a 
temple,  but  without  a ftatue.  This  town  was  fituated  15 
ftadia  Lorn  Amphicea  and  20  from  Drymea,  near  the  river 
Cephiffus.  Paufanias. 

TITHYMALOIDES,  in  Botany,  fo  called  from  its 
affinity  to  Tithymalus,  the  Euphorbia  of  modern  botanifts, 
differs  from  that  indeed  merely  in  having  the  calyx  gibbous 
on  one  fide  at  the  bafe. — Tourn.  Inft.  654. — Two  or  three 
Weft  Indian  fpecies  of  Euphorbia  come  under  this  defcrip- 
tion. 

TITHYMALUS,  of  Diofcorides,  fuppofed  to 

be  derived  from  tit9oc,  the  breajl,  in  allufion  to  the  milkinefs 
of  the  plant.  Tourn.  t.  18.  See  Luphorbia. 

TITI,  Santi  di,  in  Biography,  was  born  at  CItta 
S.  Sepolero,  in  the  Florentine  ftate,  in  1538.  He  firft  ac- 
quired a knowledge  of  painting  under  the  tuition  of  A.  Bron- 
zino, and  afterwards  of  Bandinelli,  but  owes  the  greater  part 
of  his  fame  to  his  ftudies  at  Rome,  where  he  long  refided, 
and  from  whence,  as  Lanzi  obferves,  he  carried  back  to  his 
native  country  a graceful  and  fcientific  ftyle  of  art,  not  fup- 
ported  by  much  ideal  beauty,  but  chiefly  charadlerized  by 
the  truth  and  frelhnefs  of  nature  ; and  in  expreffion  he  had 
few  fuperiors  in  any  fchool,  none  in  his  own.  He  adorned 
his  piftures  with  pieces  of  architedlure,  which  fcience  he  in 
a meafure  profeffed,  and  by  its  means  gave  great  relief  to  his 
figures,  and  increafed  the  dignity  and  beauty  of  his  com- 
pofitions.  His  principal  works  are,  the  Supper  at  Emmaus, 
painted  for  the  church  of  St.  Croce,  at  Florence ; the  Refur- 
reftion  of  Lazarus,  in  the  Duomo  di  Volterra;  and  the 
Defcent  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  painted  for  a convent  at  Citta 
di  Caftello.  He  died  at  Florence  in  1603,  aged  65,  leaving 
a fon,  Tiberio  Titi,  born  at  Florence  in  1578,  who  followed 
the  fame  art  with  his  father,  but  not  with  equal  fuccefs.  In 
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general  he  painted  fmall  portraits  very  fkilfully,  and  made 
drawings  in  black-lead  ; of  which  there  is  a large  colleftion 
in  the  Florentine  gallery,  made  originally  for  the  cardinal 
Leopold  de  Medici.  He  died  in  1637. 

TITIAN,  the  name  by  which  we  are  acquainted  with 
that  great  matter,  who  is  univerfally  regarded  as  the  head 
of  the  Venetian  fchool  of  painting,  Tiziano  Vecelli  da 
Cadore.  This  juttly  dittinguilhed  artitt  was  born  of  noble 
parents  at  the  cattle  of  Cadore,  in  Friuli,  in  1480,  accord- 
ing to  Vafari  and  Sandrart ; though  Ridolfi,  and  others  after 
him,  place  the  date  of  his  birth  three  years  earlier,  in  1477  : 
but  as  Giorgione  was  confettedly  older  than  he,  and  was 
born  in  1478,  we  have  preferred  the  authority  of  the  former, 
as  molt  likely  to  be  corredt.  The  education  he  received, 
firtt  from  Sebattiano  Zuccati  of  Trevigi,  and  afterwards 
from  Giovanni  Bellini  at  Venice,  rendered  him  a diligent 
and  fubtle  obferver  of  nature.  His  early  works  exhibit  the 
greatett  correftnefs  of  imitation,  but  in  a laboured  and 
minute  ttyle,  with  a finifh  fo  highly  wrought,  that  when, 
at  a maturer  age,  he  painted  a picture  for  Ferrara  of  the 
tribute-money,  in  competition  with  Albert  Durer,  he  ex- 
celled in  nicety  of  pencilling  that  matter  of  minutenefs ; 
with  this  difference,  that  his  finilh  did  not,  like  the  Ger- 
man’s, obtrude  itfelf,  and  impede  the  general  effeft,  but 
obtained  grandeur  by  dittance.  This  pifture,  to  which  he 
made  no  companion,  as  he  foon  after  changed  his  ttyle, 
now  adorns  the  gallery  of  Drefden,  and  remains  a proof  of 
the  fenfe  this  great  artitt  entertained  of  the  falfity  of  that 
tatte,  which  feeks  for  gratification  in  mere  finilh,  and  which 
he  deferted  for  the  adoption  of  a ttyle  conveying  general 
charafter  inttead  of  identity.  It  was  from  the  better  tatte 
of  his  fellow  pupil,  Giorgione,  that  Titian  imbibed  a more 
exalted  view  of  art,  and  was  induced  to  quit  the  meaner 
and  more  confined  ttyle  with  which  he  commenced  his 
praittice ; and  fome  portraits  which  he  painted  about  this 
time  are  fcarcely  to  be  dittinguilhed  from  thofe  of  Giorgione 
liimfelf.  But  he  feems  to  have  found  it  not  exaftly  to  his 
mind,  and  foon  difcovered  a variety  of  ttyle  more  congenial 
to  his  own  feelings  ; lefs  foftened,  and  perhaps  lefs  grand, 
but  more  agreeable ; a ttyle  which  delights  the  fpeftator 
lefs  by  novelty  of  effeA,  than  by  the  exaftnefs  of  truth. 
His  firtt  work  in  this  ttyle,  which  is  entirely  his  own,  and 
may  be  denominated  Tizianefque,  is  the  archangel  Raphael 
leading  Tobiah,  painted  in  his  thirtieth  year  for  the  facritty 
of  S.  Marciale  ; and  foon  after  he  painted  the  Prefentation 
of  the  Virgin,  at  the  Carita ; one  of  the  richett  and  moft 
numerous  of  his  compofitions  remaining. 

When  only  eighteen  years  of  age,  he  had  painted  a por- 
trait of  the  head  of  the  Barbarigo  family,  which  excited 
univerfal  admiration  ; and  he  was  foon  afterwards  employed, 
in  concert,  or  rather  in  rivalry,  with  Giorgione,  to  paint 
one  of  the  fronts  of  the  Fondaco  de  Tedelchi,  when  un- 
happily the  jealoufy  already  fubfitting  between  thefe  great 
artifts  was  ttrengthened  by  the  fuperior  encomiums  bellowed 
upon  Titian.  On  the  death  of  Giorgione  in  1511,  Titian 
fucceeded  him  in  feveral  important  commillions,  and  con- 
tinuing to  increafe  in  renown,  was  invited  to  the  court  of 
Alfonfo,  duke  of  Ferrara,  for  whom  he  painted  the  cele- 
brated picture  of  Bacchus  and  Ariadne,  now  in  England. 
Here  he  became  acquainted  with  the  poet  Ariotto,  whofe 
portrait  he  painted,  and  in  return  was  celebrated  by  him  in 
his  Orlando  Furiofo. 

About  1523,  Titian  produced  the  work  which,  above  all 
others,  elevates  him  in  the  fcale  of  merit  among  painters ; 
-viz.,  the  celebrated  pidlure  of  the  Death  of  St.  Peter  the 
Martyr,  for  the  church  of  S.  Giovanni  and  S.  Paolo  at 
Venice,  which  has  by  almott  all  artills  and  connoiffeurs 


been  confidered  his  chef-d’oeuvre  in  hittory.  This  extra- 
ordinary pifture  was  one  of  the  firtt  objeAs  of  French 
fpoliation  at  Venice.  It  was  painted  originally  on  w’ood, 
but  was  transferred  to  canvas  in  France,  in  confequence 
of  its  having  been  much  blittered  from  the  wood  by  the 
effeA  of  fea-water  in  its  voyage  to  Marfeilles ; and  it  is 
now  returned  to  its  original  ttation  in  a more  agreeable,  if 
not  more  perfeA  condition,  than  when  it  was  firtt  removed. 
The  excellence  of  this  piAure  procured  him,  according  to 
Vafari,  a commiflion  from  the  fenate  to  paint  the  battle  of 
Cadore  between  the  Venetians  and  the  Imperialitts,  or  the 
rout  of  Giaradadda,  in  which  the  aAion  proceeded  during 
a tremendous  ttorm  of  rain.  This  grand  work  was  de- 
ttroyed  by  fire,  but  the  compofition  is  prefer ved  to  us  bv 
the  print  engraved  by  Fontana.  Belides  thefe,  he  painted 
feveral  other  public  works,  which,  together  with  the  friendly 
aflittance  of  Pietro  Aretino,  whofe  pen  delighted  to  dwell 
upon  the  powers  of  this  great  artift’s  pencil,  fpread  his 
fame  in  every  direAion,  and  he  was  honoured  with  a fuper- 
abundance  of  employment.  In  1530,  when  Charles  V. 
came  to  Bologna  to  be  crowned  by  pope  Clement  VII. 
Titian  was  fent  for  by  the  cardinal  Hippolito  de  Medici  to 
paint  the  portrait  of  the  monarch,  which  he  did  on  horfe- 
back  and  in  armour  ; which  fo  pleafed  Charles,  that  lie 
gave  the  painter  1000  crowns  of  gold,  and  declared  he 
would  never  be  painted  by  any  body  elfe.  When  Titian 
returned  to  Venice,  he  found  Pordenone  much  employed 
and  fupported  b-y  feveral  of  the  principal  perfons  ; but  his 
great  fuperiority  foon  became  too  manifett  to  be  refitted, 
and  he  was  more  than  ever  employed,  both  publicly  and  in 
private. 

In  1541  the  emperor  returned  to  Bologna,  to  hold  a con- 
ference with  the  pope,  and  was  again  painted  by  Titian,  as 
was  alfo  the  cardinal  Hippolito  de  Medici  in  a Hungarian 
drefs.  He  alfo  painted  his  friend  P.  Aretino,  who  about 
this  time  introduced  him  to  Fred.  Gonzaga,  duke  of 
Mantua,  whom  he  painted,  and  alfo,  for  him,  a feries  of 
the  twelve  Caefars  for  a faloon  in  the  palace ; underneath 
each  of  which,  Julio  Romano  afterwards  painted  a fubjeA 
from  each  of  their  hittories. 

Titian  had  foon  after  the  honour  of  painting  pope 
Paul  III.,  when  he  vifited  Ferrara  in  1543,  and  was  in- 
vited by  that  pontiff  to  Rome  ; but  he  excufed  himfelf  at 
that  time  on  account  of  an  engagement  with  the  duke  of 
Urbino,  whofe  portrait  he  painted  with  fo  much  fire  and 
truth,  that  Aretino  honoured  it  with  a fonnet,  comparing 
it  with  that  of  Alexander  by  Apelles.  He  painted  alfo 
feveral  other  piAures  for  the  fame  duke  of  Urbino  (Fran- 
cefco  Maria),  and  when  he  had  completed  his  engagement 
there,  accepted  another  invitation  to  Rome,  fent  by  the 
pope,  through  the  medium  of  cardinal  Bembo. 

He  arrived  there  in  1546,  according  to  Vafari,  who  was 
already  known  to  Titian,  having  feen  him  at  Venice,  and 
was  on  this  occafion  honoured  by  the  cardinal’s  appointing 
him  Cicerone  to  this  great  painter ; to  conduA  him  through 
the  city,  and  to  (hew  him  its  beauties.  Nothing  could  be 
more  flattering  than  his  reception  by  the  pope,  who  imme- 
diately upon  his  arrival  afligned  him  apartments  in  the  Pa- 
lazzo Belvidere,  and  employed  him  in  painting  his  portrait  at 
whole  length,  and  thofe  of  the  cardinal  and  the  duke  Ottavia, 
which  gave  univerfal  fatisfaAion ; but  an  Ecce  Homo,  which 
he  painted  as  a prefent  to  the  pope,  was  not  etteemed  by 
the  Roman  artitts,  whofe  minds  were  accuttomed  to  the 
works  of  Raphael  and  M.  Angelo.  The  latter  is  faid  to 
have  remarked  to  Vafari,  after  feeing  Titian  at  work  on  his 
Danae,  that  it  was  a great  pity  the  Venetian  painters  applied 
themfelvcs  fo  little  to  defign,  and  had  not  a better  mode  of 
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ftudy,  being  fo  perfeftly  fkilful  in  colour  and  imitation. 
Adding,  “ if  this  man  were  as  much  aided  by  art  in  defign 
as  he  is  by  nature,  and  moft  particularly  fo  in  giving  juft 
refemblance  of  natural  objefts,  he  would  be  perfeft  ; as  he 
has  a noble  fpirit,  and  a beautiful  and  lively  manner.” 

He  did  not  remain  long  in  Rome,  but  on  liis  return  to 
Venice  vifited  Florence,  where  he  beheld  with  delight  the 
‘■p'eat  works  of  art  with  which  it  is  adorned,  and  vifited 
the  grand  duke  Cofmo,  who  declined  his  offer  to  paint  his 
portrait,  perhaps,  as  Vafari  obferves,  that  he  might  not 
give  umbrage  to  the  ingenious  artifts  of  his  own  city  and 
dominions. 

Immediately  upon  his  arrival  at  Florence,  he  received  an 
invitation  from  his  patron,  Charles  V.,  to  vifit  Spain,  and 
accordingly  went  to  Madrid,  where  he  arrived  in  1550. 
He  remained  there  three  years,  during  which  time  he  painted 
a great  number  of  portraits  and  hiftorical  piftures.  For 
the  portrait  which  he  painted  of  the  emperor,  he  received 
1000  crowns  of  gold,  and  w'as  created  a knight  of  the 
order  of  St.  Jago,  and  a count  palatine  of  the  empire, 
with  a ftipend  from  the  treafury  of  Naples  of  200  crowns 
annually  ; and  to  this,  Philip  II.  added  afterwards  200  more, 
befides  paying  him  munificently  for  each  of  his  productions. 
When  Charles  had  devoted  his  life  to  the  aufterities  of  a 
convent,  he  commiflioned  him  to  paint  a large  picture  of 
the  Trinity,  accompanied  by  the  Holy  Virgin,  and  fur- 
rounded  by  faints  and  angels,  in  which  the  emperor,  and 
tlie  emprefs  his  wife,  were  reprefented  elevated  to  the 
heavens,  and  in  the  aCl  of  adoration.  There  is  a flcetch  of 
it  in  England,  and  a print  has  been  engraven  from  the 
picture,  by  which  it  appears  to  have  been  a very  grand 
work. 

Though  Titian  had  returned  to  his  native  place  before 
Philip  II.  came  into  poffefiion  of  the  throne,  and  was  as 
much  engaged  as  he  could  be,  yet  that  monarch,  when  he 
had  built  the  Efcurial,  and  conceived  the  idea  of  enriching 
it  with  the  moft  fplendid  materials,  reforted  to  his  father’s 
favourite  painter  to  aflift  him  in  perfecting  it ; and  though 
it  does  not  appear  that  Titian  returned  to  Spain,  yet  he 
muft  have  employed  his  pencil  very  affiduoufly  in  its  fervice 
from  the  very  great  number  of  his  pictures  which  are  to 
be  found  there,  many  of  them  among  his  very  fineft  pro- 
ductions. Several  of  thefe  have  been  withdrawn  by  the 
fcruples  of  bigotry  from  public  view  ; and  among  them  his 
picture  of  a fleeping  Venus,  which  was  prefented  by 
Philip  IV.  to  our  Charles  I.,  when  prince  of  Wales,  on  his 
vifit  to  Spain,  and  which  after  his  death  was  purchafed  by 
the  Spanilh  ambaffador,  then  refident  here. 

Titian  was  invited  by  Henry  VIII.  to  England,  but  his 
numerous  engagements  on  the  continent  prevented  him  from 
coming.  He  painted,  however,  two  pictures  for  Henry, 
which  now  adorn  Cleveland  Houfe  (the  marquis  of  Staf- 
ford’s). Their  fubjeCts  are  the  Bath  of  Diana,  with  the 
unfortunate  intrufion  of  ACteon,  and  the  Difcovery  of  the 
crime  of  Califta,  and  both  are  exquifite  performances,  and 
in  tolerably  good  prefervation.  They  continued  in  the 
royal  collection  till  it  was  difperfed  on  the  death  of 
Charles  I.,  and  found  their  way  into  the  gallery  of  the 
duke  of  Orleans ; and  on  the  purchafe  of  the  Italian  part 
of  that  collection  being  effeCted  by  the  duke  of  Bridge- 
water,  the  earl  of  Carlifle,  and  lord  Gower,  thefe  pictures 
fell  to  the  lot  of  the  former  of  thefe  noblemen. 

This  great  painter  is  one  of  the  happy  few,  for  whom 
nature  and  circumftances  have  combined  in  fortunate  con- 
junction. “ For  him,”  as  Vafari  juftly  obferves,  “ health 
and  fortune  laboured,  and  he  received  of  heaven  only  happi- 
iiefs  and  bleflings.”  By  him  the  higheft  among  men,  the 


nioft  learned,  and  the  moft  beautiful,  were  proud  to  have 
their  portraits  tranfmitted  to  pofterity.  He  was  handfome 
in  perfon  and  graceful  in  manners,  and  lived  in  a ftyle 
worthy  of  one  fo'  honoured  and  beloved.  Thefe  bleflings 
he  was  permitted  to  enjoy  through  a very  uncommon  por- 
tion of  human  exiftence,  which  was  at  length  interrupted 
by  the  plague  in  his  96th  year.  He  appears  to  have  been 
able  to  purfue  his  delightful  art  to  a very  advanced  period, 
for  Vafari  found  him  painting  in  1566,  when  he  vifited  him 
at  Venice,  and  fpeaks  of  it  with  pleafure  ; and  though  it 
may  well  be  imagined  that  the  latter  produftions  of  his 
pencil  exhibit  the  ftrong  hand  of  time,  yet  they  are  free 
and  mafterly  in  every  thing  in  which  a perfeCf  knowledge 
of  the  principles  of  the  art  are  concerned,  and  weak  only 
in  the  execution. 

Had  Giorgione  lived  but  to  one-half  of  the  lengthened 
years  of  his  great  rival,  Titian  might  not  perhaps  have  flood 
fo  completely  at  the  head  of  the  Venetian  fchool  of  paint- 
ing, as  from  his  numerous  excellent  productions  he  now 
does.  That  noble  work,  the  death  of  S.  Pietro  Martire, 
alone  fully  entitles  him  to  this  diftinClion  and  honour  : per- 
haps no  other  production  of  the  pencil  is  fo  perfeCt  in  the 
combination  of  every  requifite  quality  of  a fine  painting  ; 
compofition,  defign,  aCtion,  expreflion,  chiaro-fcuro,  and 
colour.  The  choice  of  the  fcene,  and  the  accompaniments, 
are  every  way  adapted  to  aflift  in  creating  alarm  and  difmay : 
the  tone  of  evening  or  twilight  fpread  over  the  whole,  and 
contrafted  to  the  brilliant  ray  of  heavenly  light  from  above, 
aids  the  impreflion  ; and  the  execution  is  in  every  part  cor- 
refpondent  to  the  grandeur  of  form  feleded.  This  piCfure 
he  painted,  as  we  have  faid,  in  the  prime  of  his  life,  when  he 
was  about  forty -three  ; and  he  continued  long  after  to  work 
in  the  fame  ftyle,  which  is  of  his  own  creation,  and  totally 
different  from  both  his  former  laboured  one,  and  his  latter 
loofe  and  vague  manner.  In  this  piClure,  every  part  is 
wrought  to  an  exaCf  charaCler  of  reprefentation,  though 
without  minutenefs,  or  in  any  degree  trefpafling  upon  the 
heroic  nature  of  the  tragic  fubjeCf  ; and  there  is  no  intro- 
duCfion  of  heterogeneous  matter,  as  is  too  frequently  to  be 
found  in  his  hiftoric  productions.  Here  he  appears  to  have 
caught  a glimpfe  of  the  grandeur  of  Michael  Angelo’s  ftyle, 
and  to  have  employed  it  more  effeClually  than  in  any  other 
of  his  works,  except  perhaps  in  the  figures  on  the  ceiling  of 
the  Salute  at  Venice,  and  the  martyrdom  of  St.  Laurence 
in  the  Jefuits’.  In  general,  his  feleCfion  of  form  is  but  little 
improved  upon  his  model ; his  male  figures  being  too 
fieihy  for  character  or  aCtion,  and  his  females  too  full  for 
elegance. 

The  mind  of  Titian  appears  to  have  been  of  a fedate  and 
rather  ferious  charaCter.  There  is,  as  fir  Jofhua  Reynolds 
has  obferved,  “ a fenatorial  dignity  about  him,”  which  dif- 
tinguifhes  him  from  his  compeers  of  the  Venetian  fchool. 
All  his  compofitions  are  arranged  with  gravity ; even  the  gay 
and  fometimes  licentious  fubjeCts  which  he  now  and  then 
amufed  himfelf  with,  are  conducted  with  fuch  a fcale  of 
chiaro-fcuro  and  colour,  as  gives  an  air  of  morality  to  their 
etfeCt,  which  impofes  upon  the  fpeCtator  a tone  of  fobriety, 
and  induces  him  to  difcard  thofe  loofe  thoughts  which  the 
gay  luxuriance  of  the  ftyle  of  Rubens,  treating  the  fame 
compofitions,  would  inevitably  excite. 

Colouring  appears  to  have  been  the  grand  foundation  of 
the  fuccefs  of  Titian.  He  knew  better  than  any  other 
painter  the  juft  power  of  each  colour  of  his  pallette  ; and  by 
this  knowledge,  produced  a fpecies  of  chiaro-fcuro  inde- 
pendent of  light  and  fliade,  and  perfectly  diftinCl  from  that 
of  Corregio  and  Lionardo  da  Vinci,  and  more  immediately 
imitative  of  the  general  effeCts  of  nature.  Mailer  of  the 
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means  of  imitating  the  moft  fubtle  combinations  of  colour 
in  vifible  objeAs,  and  fully  comprehending  the  degrees  of 
purity  or  of  tone  with  which  colours  might  be  employed 
individually  or  colleAively,  to  affift  in  projeAing  or  with- 
drawing the  various  parts  of  a piAure,  he  never  fails  to  gra- 
tify the  eye  with  a full  and  true  relief,  correfpondent  with 
the  nature  of  the  fubjeA.  In  this  quality  he  was  as  much 
ideal,  as  the  Greeks  and  Florentines  were  in  form  ; for 
though  the  harmony  and  richnefs  which  he  produced  are  to 
be  found  occafionally  in  nature,  it  is  neither  her  every  day 
attire,  nor  is  it  to  be  comprehended  by  fuperficial  obfervers. 
There  is  a fcience  of  exceeding  import  to  painting  in  the 
arrangements  of  colours,  by  which  a flcilful  artift  will  create 
attraAion  or  difgull,  as  it  pleafes  him.  Change  the  pofition 
of  the  colours  of  that  moft  beautiful  of  nature’s  works,  the 
rainbow  ; let  the  blue  and  the  green  occupy  the  centre,  and 
the  red  and  yellow  the  edges  of  it ; and  judge  how  far  it  will 
decreafe  in  its  power  of  attraAion.  Of  this  fcience,  Titian 
was  the  firft  great  poffeffor ; and  as  he  poffeffed  the 
knowledge  of  the  value  of  tolours,  fo  alfo  did  he  that  of 
the  nature  of  ftiade ; that  colour  (to  the  painter  at  leaft, 
though  it  be  the  abfence  of  it  to  the  philofopher)  which 
deftroys  all  colours,  and  renders  all  alike  obfcure ; and 
which  is  the  moft  difficult  of  attainment  in  all  that  re- 
lates to  the  art  of  colouring.  The  tone  of  fhade  that 
Titian  employed,  whatever  be  the  fubftance  which  pro- 
duced it,  was  ufed  by  no  other  fo  fuccefsfully,  except  Tin- 
toretto. It  feems,  in  its  union  with  the  local  colours  of  ob- 
jeAs,to  have  produced  the  half  teints  without  further  labour ; 
or  at  leaft  to  have  laid  fuch  a foundation,  as  to  have  made 
that  of  the  fubfequent  tinting  very  trifling  ; and  doubtlefs 
this  mode  of  proceeding  rendered  him  able  to  produce  fuch 
an  infinity  of  works  as  appear  to  have  illued  from  his  pencil. 
His  errors  flowed  naturally,  from  the  eafe  with  which  he 
produced  the  beauties  of  his  ftyle  ; and  as  the  mind  was 
filled  with  gratification  by  the  delightful  harmony  and  rich- 
nefs of  colour  his  works  prefented,  fo  it  fought  the  lefs  for 
the  qualities  of  expreffion,  and  appropriate  drefs  and  aAion 
in  the  figures  ; and  would  not  condemn  too  rudely  the  fre- 
quent admiffion  of  heterogeneous  matter. 

To  the  accufations  of  exhibiting  defeAs  like  thefe,  the 
works  of  Titian  are  far  lefs  juftly  fubjeA  than  thofe  of  his 
imitators  and  fucceftbrs  in  the  Venetian  fchool  of  painting  ; 
none  of  whom  poffeffed  the  tafte  and  judgment  of  this  great 
mafter,  thdugh  many  were  eminently  fleilful  in  their  relpec- 
tive  departments. 

TITIANO,  Girolamo  Dante,  called  11.  According 
to  Ridolfi,  he  was  brought  up  in  the  fchool  of  Titian,  and  was 
employed  by  that  mafter  to  affift  him  in  feveral  of  Ids  works. 
By  frequently  painting  in  conjunAion  with  him,  and  fome- 
times  copying  his  works,  fome  of  his  piAures,  retouched  by 
Titian,  have  paffed  for  originals  by  that  mafter.  He  fome- 
times  painted  from  his  own  defigns,  and  his  piAure  in  the 
church  of  St.  Giovanni  at  Venice,  reprefenting  S.  S.  Cofmo 
and  Damiano,  is  worthy  of  the  fchool  in  which  he  was 
educated.  Bryan’s  DiA. 

TITICACA,  or  Chucuito,  in  Geography,  a lake  of 
South  America,  in  the  viceroyalty  of  Buenos  Ayres,  dio- 
cefe  of  La  Paz,  and  jurifdiAion  of  Chucuito,  the  figure  of 
which  is  oval,  inclining  nearly  from  N.W.  to  S.E.,  its  cir- 
cumference being  about  8o  leagues,  and  depth  near  tlie 
ffiore  from  four  to  fix  fathoms,  and  towards  the  middle  forty 
or  fifty,  without  any  ffioals.  Ten  or  twelve  large  rivers, 
befide  a great  number  of  fmaller  ftreams,  difeharge  them- 
felves  into  it.  The  water,  though  neither  bitter  nor 
brackifli,  is  fomewhat  turbid,  and  its  tafte  is  fo  naufeous 
that  it  cannot  be  drank.  It  abounds  with  filh  of  two  very 


different  kinds  ; one  large  and  palatable,  called  by  the 
Indians  Suchis,  and  the  other  fmall,  infipid  and  bony,  long 
fince  called  by  the  Spaniards  Boyas.  It  has  alfo  a great 
number  of  geefe,  and  other  wild  fowl,  and  the  ffiores  are 
covered  with  flags  and  ruffies,  the  materials  of  which  the 
bridges  are  made.  The  w^eftern  borders  of  this  lake  are 
called  Chucuito,  and  thofe  on  the  E.  are  denominated 
Omafeuyo.  It  contains  feveral  iflands,  from  one  to  another 
of  which  the  Indians  pafs  on  their  balfas,  a kind  of  rafts, 
fupported  by  inflated  fleins.  One  of  thefe  iflands  is  very 
large,  and  was  anciently  one  mountain,  fince  levelled  by 
order  of  the  Incas : this  gave  to  the  lake  its  own  name  of 
Titicaca,  which,  in  the  Indian  language,  fignifies  a moun- 
tain of  lead.  In  this  ifland  the  firft  Inca,  Mancho-Capac, 
the  illuftrious  founder  of  the  empire  of  Peru,  invented  his 
political  fable,  that  the  fun,  his  father,  had  placed  him, 
together  with  his  fifter  and  confort  Mama  Oello  Huaco, 
there,  enjoining  them  to  draw  the  neighbouring  people  from 
the  ignorance,  rudenefs,  and  barbarity  in  which  they  lived, 
and  huiTianize  them  by  cuftoms,  laws,  and  religious  rites 
diAated  by  himfelf ; and  in  return  for  the  benefits  refulting 
from  this  artful  ftratagem,  the  ifland  has,  by  all  the  Indians, 
been  confidered  as  facred ; and  the  Incas,  determining  to 
ereA  on  it  a temple  to  the  fun,  caufed  it  to  be  levelled,  that 
the  fituation  might  be  more  delightful  and  commodious. 

This  was  one  of  the  moft  fplendid  temples  in  the  whole 
empire.  Befides  the  plates  of  gold  and  filver  with  which 
its  walls  were  magnificently  adorned,  it  contained  an  immenfe 
colleAion  of  riches,  all  the  inhabitants  pf  provinces  which 
depended  on  the  empire,  being  under  an  indifpenfible  obliga-. 
tion  of  vifiting  it  once  a year,  and  offering  fome  gift.  Ac- 
cordingly, they  ahvays  brought  in  proportion  to  their  zeal 
or  ability,  gold,  filver,  or  jewels.  This  immenfe  mafs  of 
riches,  the  Indians,  on  feeing  the  rapacious  violence  of  the 
Spaniards,  are  thought  to  have  throwm  into  the  lake  ; as  it 
is  certainly  known  they  did  with  regard  to  a great  part  of 
thofe  at  Cufeo,  among  which  was  the  famous  golden  chain 
made  by  order  of  the  Inca  Huayna-Capac,  to  celebrate  the 
feftival  of  giving  name  to  his  eldeft  fon.  But  thefe  valuable 
effeAs  were  thrown  into  another  lake,  fix  leagues  S.  of 
Cufeo,  in  the  valley  of  Orcos : and  though  numbers  of 
Spaniards,  animated  with  the  flattering  hopes  of  fuch 
immenfe  treafures,  made  frequent  attempts  to  recover  them, 
the  great  depth  of  the  water,  and  the  bottom  being  covered 
with  flime  and  mud,  rendered  all  their  endeavours  abortive. 
For  notwithftanding  the  circuit  is  not  above  half  a league, 
yet  the  depth  of  water  is  in  moft  places  not  lefs  than 
twenty-three  or  tw'enty-four  fathoms. 

Towards  the  S.  part  of  the  lake  Titicaca,  the  banks 
approach  each  other,  fo  as  to  form  a kind  of  bay, 'which 
terminates  in  a river  called  El  Defaguadero,  or  the  drain, 
and  afterwards  forms  the  lake  of  Paria,  which  has  no  vifible 
outlet ; but  the  many  whirl-pools  fuffioiently  indicate  that 
the  water  iffues  by  a fubterraneous  paffage.  Over  the  river 
Defaguadero  is  ftill  remaining  the  bridge  of  ruihes,  invented 
by  Capac  Yupanqui,  the  filth  Inca,  for  tranfporting  his 
army  to  the  other  fide,  in  order  to  conquer  the  provinces  of 
Collafuyo,  S.  lat.  i6°  lo'.  W.  long.  69°  56'. 

TITILLARES  VENiE,  a name  given  by  fome  authors 
to  the  iliac  veins.  » 

TITILLATION,  Titillatio,  the  aA  of  tickling,  2.  e. 
exciting  a fort  of  pleafurable  idea,  by  a gentle  application  of 
fome  foft  body,  upon  a nervous  part  ; and  which  ufually 
tends  to  produce  laughter. 

TITILLICUM,  a wmrd  ufed  by  fome  anatomical  writers 
for  the  arm-pit. 

TITIN  Aka,  in  Geography,  a mountain  of  Ruflia,  in 
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the  government  of  Upha.  N.  lat.  52°  25'.  E.  long. 
61°  14'. 

TITIOPOLIS,  in  Ancient  Geography,  a town  of  Alia, 
in  Ifauria,  or  the  fecond  Cilicia,  one  of  the  twenty-three 
towns,  which,  according  to  the  Notitia  of  Hierocles,  were 
under  the  metropolis  of  Seleucia  ; named  Titopolis  by 
William  of  Tyre. 

TITISNESS,  in  Geography,  a fmall  ifland  near  the  coaft 
of  Lapland,  at  the  entrance  of  a bay  called  Titsfiord. 
N.  lat.  67°  36'. 

TITIUM  Flavum,  in  Ancient  Geography,  a river  of  Il- 
lyria, which  difcharged  itfelf  into  the  fea  at  Scardona,  and 
ferved  as  a boundary  between  Liburnia  and  Dalmatia. 
Pliny.  It  is  named  Titus  by  Ptolemy. 

TITIZIGHE,  in  Geography,  a feaport  town  of  the  prin- 
cipality of  Guriel,  with  a good  harbour,  on  the  Black  fea. 
This  place  is  alfo  called  Pghino  ; 10  miles  S.  of  Puti. 

TITLARK.,  in  Ornithology.  See  Alauda  Pratenjls. 

TITLE,  Titui.us,  an  inlcription  put  over  any  thing,  to 
make  it  known. 

The  word  is  more  particularly  ufed  for  the  infcription  in 
the  firft  page  of  a book,  expreffing  the  fubjeft  of  it,  the 
author’s  name,  See. 

What  tortures  abundance  of  authors,  is  to  find  fpecious 
titles  for  their  books  : a title  fiiould  be  fimple,  and  yet  clear  : 
thefe  are  the  two  genuine  charafters  of  this  kind  of  com- 
pofition.  Affuming  titles  are  prepoffeflion  againft  the 
authors. 

Title,  Titulus,  in  the  Civil  and  Canon  Law,  denotes  a 
chapter  or  divifion  of  a book. 

A title  is  fubdivided  into  paragraphs.  See. — Each  of  the 
fifty  books  of  the  Digeft  confifts  of  a number  of  titles  ; 
fome  of  more,  others  of  lefs. 

Title  is  alfo  an  appellation  of  dignity,  diftinftion,  or 
pre-eminence,  given  to  perfons  poffeffed  of  the  fame. 

The  titles  of  order  or  dignity,  Loyfeau  obferves,  fhould 
always  come  immediately  after  the  name,  and  before  the 
titles  of  office. 

The  king  of  Spain  has  a whole  page  of  titles,  to  exprefs  the 
feveral  kingdoms  and  fignories  of  which  he  is  mailer.  The 
king  of  England  takes  the  title  of  king  of  Great  Britain  and 
Ireland;  the  king  of  France,  the  title  of  king  of  France  and 
Navarre:  the  king  of  Sweden  intitles  himfelf  king  of  the 
Swedes  and  Goths  : the  king  of  Denmark,  king  of  Denmark 
and  Norway : the  king  of  Sardinia,  among  his  titles,  takes 
that  of  king  of  Cyprus  and  Jerifalem  ; the  duke  of  Lorrain, 
the  title  of  king  of  Jerufalem,  Sicily,  &c. 

The  cardinals  take  titles  from  the  names  of  fome  churches 
in  Rome  : as  of  St.  Cecilia,  St.  Sabina,  &c.  and  they  are 
called  cardinals  of  the  title  of  St.  Cecilia,  See. 

The  emperor  can  confer  the  title  of  prince,  or  count  of 
the  empire  ; but  the  right  of  fuffrage  in  affemblies  of  the 
empire  depends  on  the  confent  of  the  ellates. 

The  Romans  gave  the  titles-  of  Africanus,  Afiaticus, 
Macedonicus,  Numidicus,  Creticus,  Parthicus,  Dacicus,  See. 
in  memory  of  the  viftories  obtained  over  the  people  of  thofe 
countries.  The  king  of  Spain,  after  the  like  manner,  gives 
honourable  titles  to  his  cities,  in  recompence  for  their  fer- 
vices,  or  their  fidelity. 

Title  expi-effes  alfo  a certain  quality  aferibed  by  way  of 
refpeft  to  certain  princes.  See. 

The  pope  has  the  title  of  hoUnefs ; a cardinal  prince  of 
the  blood,  that  of  royal  highnefs,  or  mojl  ferene  highnefs,  ac- 
cording to  his  nearnefs  to  the  throne  ; other  cardinal  princes, 
mofl  eminent  highnefs  ; an  archbilhop,  grace  and  moJl  reverend; 
a bilhop,  right  reverend;  abbots,  priells,  religious,  See. 
reverend. 
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As  to  fecular  powers,  to  the  emperor  is  given  the  title  of 
imperial  majejly ; to  king,  majejly  ; to  the  king  of  France, 
mofl  chrifiian  majejly  ; to  the  king  of  Spain,  catholic  majejly  ; 
to  the  king  of  England,  that  of  defender  of  the  faith ; 
to  the  T\vch.?,,  grand  fignor  and  highnefs  ; to  the  prince  of 
Wales,  royal  highnefs  ; to  the  dauphin  of  France,  yJrfw  high- 
nefs ; to  electors,  eleHoral  highnefs  ; to  the  grand  duke,  vnojl 
ferene  highnefs  ; to  the  other  princes  of  Italy  and  Germany, 
highnefs  ; to  the  doge  of  Venice,  mofl  ferene  prince;  to  the 
republic  or  fenate  of  Y tmee,  Jignory  ; to  the  grand-mafter 
of  Malta,  eminence;  to  nuncios,  and  to  ambaffadors  of 
crowned  heads,  excellency. 

The  emperor  of  China,  among  his  titles,  takes  that  of 
tienfu,  fon  of  heaven.  The  Orientals,  it  is  obferved,  are  ex- 
ceedingly fond  of  titles  : the  fimple  governor  of  Schiras,  for 
inftance,  after  a pompous  enumeration  of  qualities,  lord- 
ffiips,  &c.  adds  the  titles  of flower  of  courtefy,  nutmeg  of  con- 
folation,  and  rofe  of  delight. 

Title,  in  Law,  denotes  a right  which  a perfon  has  to 
the  poffeffion  of  any  thing. 

A title  to  lands  is  thus  defined  by  fir  Edward  Coke : 
titulus  ejl  jujla  caufa  pojpdendi  id  quod  nojlrum  ejl,  or  it  is  the 
means  by  which  the  owner  of  lands  hath  the  juft  pofleffion 
of  his  property.  There  are  feveral  ftages  or  degrees  requi- 
fite  to  form  a complete  title  to  lands  and  tenements.  The 
loweft  and  moft  imperfeft  degree  of  title  confifts  in  the  mere 
naked  poffeffion,  or  aftual  occupation  of  the  eftate,  without 
any  apparent  right,  or  any  fhadow  or  pretence  of  right,  to 
hold  and  continue  fuch  poffeffion.  See  Disseisin. 

The  next  ftep  to  a good  and  perfeA  title  is  the  right  of 
poffeffion,  which  may  refide  in  one  man,  while  the  aftual 
poffeffion  is  either  in  himfelf  or  another.  The  third  cir- 
cumftance  attending  a title  is  the  mere  right  of  property, 
the  jus  proprietatis,  without  either  poffeffion  or  even  the 
right  of  poffeffion.  It  is  poffible  that  one  man  may  have 
the  poffeffion,  another  the  right  of  poffeffion,  and  a third  the 
right  of  property.  But  in  the  union  of  thefe  three  qualifi- 
cations confifts  a complete  title  to  lands,  tenements,  and 
hereditaments.  For  it  is  an  ancient  maxim  of  the  law,  that 
no  title  is  completely  good,  unlefs  the  right  of  poffeffion 
be  joined  with  the  right  of  property  ; which  right  is  then  de- 
nominated a double  right,  jus  duplicatum,  or  droit  droit. 
And  when  to  this  double  right  the  aftual  poffeffion  is  alfo 
united,  when  there  is,  according  to  the  expreffion  of  Fleta, 
juris  et  fefinee  conjunfiio,  then,  and  then  only,  is  the"title  com- 
pletely legal. 

The  ftatute  32  Hen.  VIII.  c.  9,  hath  provided,  that  no 
one  ftiall  fell  or  purchafe  any  prefented  right  or  title  to 
land,  unlefs  the  vendor  hath  received  the  profits  thereof  for 
one  whole  year  before  fuch  grant,  or  hath  been  in  aftual 
poffeffion  of  the  land,  or  the  reverfion  or  remainder  ; on  pain 
that  both  the  purchafer  and  vendor  fliall  each  forfeit  the 
value  of  fuch  land  to  the  king  and  the  profecutor. 

A title  to  things  perfonalmay  be  acquired  or  loft  by  oc- 
cupancy, by  prerogative,  by  forfeiture,  by  cuftom,  by  fuc- 
ceffion,  by  marriage,  by  judgment,  by  gift,  by  contraft,  by 
bankruptcy,  by  teftimoiiy,  and  by  adminiftration.  Blackft. 
Com.  b.  ii.  See  Possession  and  Property. 

Title  is  alfo  an  authentic  inftrument,  by  which  a man  can 
prove  and  make  appear  his  right. 

There  muft  be  at  leaft  colourable  title  to  come  into  pof- 
feffion of  .t  benefice,  otherwife  the  perfon  is  deemed  an  in- 
truder. For  prefeription  with  title,  fee  Prescription. 

Title,  in  the  Canon  Law,  is  that  by  virtue  of  which  a 
beneficiary  holds  a benefice  : fuch  is  the  collation  of  an  or- 
dinary, or  a provifion  in  the  court  of  Rome,  founded  on  a 
refignation,  permutation,  or  other  legal  caufe.  The  title 
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of  a benefice,  or  beneficiary,  is  either  a true  or  a colour- 
able one.  A true  or  valid  title  is  that  which  gives  a right  to 
the  benefice : fuch  is  that  received  from  a collator  who  has 
a right  to  confer  the  benefice  on  a perfon  capable  of  it,  the 
ufual  folemnities  being  obferved.  See  Collation,  &c. 

Colourable  title  is  a feeming  one  ; i.  e.  fuch  an  one  as  ap- 
pears valid,  and  is  not.  Such  would  that  be  founded  on  the 
collation  of  a bifiiop,  in  cafe  the  benefice  in  quettion  were 
not  in  his  collation. 

By  the  canons,  a colourable  title,  though  falfe,  produces 
two  very  confiderable  effefts.  i . That,  after  peaceable  pof- 
feflion  for  three  years,  the  incumbent  may  defend  himfelf 
by  the  rule  de  triennali  pojfejftone,  againft  fuch  as  would  dif- 
pute  the  benefice  with  him.  2.  That  in  cafe  he  be  profe- 
cuted  within  three  years,  and  obliged  to  furrender  the  bene- 
fice, he  (hall  not  be  obliged  to  reftore  the  produce  of  it, 
during  the  time  he  pofleffed  it. 

Title  is  alfo  ufed,  in  feveral  ancient  fynods  and  councils? 
for  the  church  to  which  a prieft  was  ordained,  and  where  he 
was  conftantly  to  refide. 

“ Nullus  in  prefbyterum,  nullus  in  diaconiim,  nifi  ad  cer- 
tum  titidum  ordinetur.”  Concil.  Londin.  ann.  1125. 

There  are  many  reafons  why  a church  might  be  called 
titulus,  title  : the  moll  probable  Cowel  takes  to  be  this,  that 
in  ancient  days  the  name  of  the  faint  to  whom  the  church 
was  dedicated  was  engraved  on  the  porch,  as  a token  that 
the  faint  had  a title  to  that  church  ; whence  the  church  itfelf 
became  afterwards  to  be  called  titulus. 

Titles,  or  Titular  Churches,  M.  Fleury  obferves,  were 
formerly  the  denomination  of  a particular  kind  of  churches 
at  Rome. 

In  the  fixth  and  feventh  centuries,  there  were  four  forts 
of  churches  in  that  metropolis  ; vi%.  patriarchal,  titular, 
diaconal,  and  oratorial.  The  tituli,  titular,  were,  as  it  were, 
parilhesj  each  affigned  to  a cardinal-priell,  with  a certain 
diftridl  or  quarter  depending  on  them,  and  a font  for  the 
adminiftration  of  baptifm  in  cafe  of  neceflity. 

Title,  Clerical  or  Sacerdotal,  denotes  a yearly  revenue  or 
income  of  the  value  of  fifty  crowns,  which  the  candidates 
for  priefthood  were  anciently  obliged  to  have  of  their  own, 
that  they  might  be  aflured  of  a fubfillence. 

By  the  ancient  difcipline  there  were  no  clerks  made,  but 
in  proportion  as  they  were  wanted  for  the  fervice  of  the 
church,  which  is  Hill  obferved  with  regard  to  bilhops  ; none 
being  confecrated,  but  to  fill  fome  vacant  fee. 

But  for  priefts,  and  other  clerks,  they  began  to  make 
vague  ordinations  in  the  Eaft  as  early  as  in  the  fifth  century  : 
this  occafioned  the  council  of  Chalcedon  to  declare  all  vague 
and  abfolute  ordinations  null. 

Accordingly  the  difcipline  was  pretty  well  obferved  till 
towards  the  end  of  the  eleventh  century  ; but  then  it  began 
to  relax,  and  the  number  of  priefts  was  exceedingly  in- 
creafed ; either  becaufe  the  people  became  defirous  of  the 
privileges  of  the  clericate,  or  becaufe  the  bilhops  fought  to 
extend  their  jurifdidlion. 

One  of  the  great  inconveniences  of  thefe  vague  ordina- 
tions was  poverty,  which  frequently  reduced  the  priefts  to 
fordid  occupations,  and  even  to  a lhameful  begging.  To 
remedy  this,  the  council  of  Lateran  laid  it  on  the  biftiops 
to  provide  for  the  fubfillence  of  fuch  as  they  Ihould  ordain 
without  title,  till  fuch  time  as  they  had  got  a place  in  the 
church  that  would  afford  them  a fettled  maintenance. 

There  was  alfo  another  expedient  found  out  to  elude  the 
canon  of  the  council  of  Chalcedon  ; and  it  was  appointed, 
that  a prieft  might  be  ordained  on  the  title  of  his  patri- 
pony  ; that  is,  it  was  not  neceflary  he  had  any  certain  place 


in  the  church,  provided  he  had  a patrimony  fufficient  for  a 
creditable  fubfillence. 

The  council  of  Trent  retrieved  the  ancient  difcipline  in 
this  refpeft,  forbidding  all  ordination,  where  the  candidate 
was  not  in  peaceable  pofleftion  of  a benefice  fufficient  to 
fubfift  him  ; and  allowing  nobody  to  be  ordained  on  patri- 
mony or  penfion,  unlefs  where  the  bifhop  declares  it  to  be 
expedient  for  the  good  of  the  church  : fo  that  the  benefice 
is  the  rule,  and  the  patrimony  the  exception.  See  Ordi- 
nation. 

But  this  rule  is  not  regarded,  even  in  fome  Catholic  coun- 
tries, particularly  France,  wliere  the  patrimonial  title  is  the 
moll  frequent ; and  the  title  is  even  fixed  to  a very  moderate 
fum. 

As  to  religious,  the  profeflion  they  make  in  a monaftery 
ferves  them  for  a title,  in  regard  no  convent  is  obliged  to 
maintain  them : and  as  to  mendicants,  they  are  maintained 
upon  the  title  of  poverty. 

Thofe  of  the  houfe  and  fociety  of  the  Sorbonne  are  alfo 
ordained  without  any  patrimonial  title,  and  on  the  foie  title 
of  poverty  ; it  being  fuppofed  a doftor  of  the  Sorbonne 
can  never  want  a benefice. 

Title  for  Orders.  See  Deacon,  Ordination,  and 
Priest. 

TITLIS,  in  Geography,  a mountain  of  Switzerland,  in 
the  canton  of  Uri,  the  moft  elevated  in  thofe  parts,  and 
fcarcely  inferior  to  the  Schreekhorn  and  Jungfrauhorn  : it 
was  for  a long  time  confidered  as  inacceflible.  The  fummit 
of  this  mountain  is  called  Nollen,  and  commands  a very 
pidlurefque  feene  of  mountains  and  vallies  ; 1 1 miles  S.S.W. 
of  Altorff. 

TITMEG,  a lake  of  North  America.  N.  lat.  62°  15', 
W.  long.  99°. 

TITMOUSE,  in  Ornithology.  See  Parus. 

TITOLO,  in  Geography,  a town  of  Naples,  in  the  pro- 
vince of  Bafilicata  ; 6 miles  S.W.  of  Potenza. 

TITONEUS,  in  Ancient  Geography,  a mountain  fituated 
on  the  confines  of  Thrace  and  Macedonia. 

TITOVO,  in  Geography,  a town  of  Ruffia,  in  the  go- 
vernment of  Kaluga;  40  miles  E.S.E.  of  Kaluga. 

TITSCHEIN,  New,  or  Novoi  Giezi,  a town  of  Mo- 
ravia, in  the  circle  of  Prerau,  well  built  and  defended  by 
walls;  24  miles  E.N.E.  of  Prerau.  N.  lat.  49°  32'.  E. 
long.  18°  10'. 

Titschein,  Alt,  a town  of  Moravia ; 2 miles  S.W.  of 
New  Titfchein. 

TITSCHIN,  a town  of  Moravia,  in  the  circle  of  01- 
mutz  ; 16  miles  S.  of  Olmutz. — Alfo,  a town  of  Moravia, 
in  the  circle  of  Prerau  ; 8 miles  S.W.  of  Freyberg. 

TITTERIE,  a fouthern  province  of  Algiers,  which 
extends  from  the  river  Mafaffran,  on  the  W.,  to  the  river 
Booberak,  on  the  E. : northward  it  is  bounded  by  the  Me- 
diterranean, and  fouthward  by  Sahara  ; about  60  miles  long 
and  40  broad. 

Titterie  Geavle,  a lake  of  Algiers,  fituated  near  moun- 
tains ; 60  miles  S.  of  Algiers. 

Titterie  Do/h,  or  Hadjar  Titterie,  a ridge  of  precipices 
in  Algiers : on  the  fummit  is  a large  plain,  with  only  one 
narrow  road  leading  up  to  it,  where  a tribe  of  Arabs  keep 
their  granaries  ; 50  miles  S.  of  Algiers. 

TITTING,  or  Dietting,  a town  of  Bavaria,  in  the 
bifiiopric  of  Aichftatt ; 5 miles  N.  of  Aichftatt. 

TITTIUS,  in  Botany,  a name  given  by  Rumphius, 
Amboyn.  v.  3.  t.  19,  and  t.  20,  to  two  very  different  kinds 
of  trees,  the  latter  of  which  is  fuppofed  by  Juffieu  to  be  a 
Cornutia.  See  that  article. 

TITTMANING,  or  Dittmaning,  in  Geography,  a 
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town  of  the  archbifhopric  of  Salzburg,  on  the  Salza.  In 
the  year  1310,  a peftilential  difeafe  made  fuch  ravages  in  this 
town,  that  1300  perfons  died  between  the  i itb  of  November 
and  the  2d  of  February  following.  In  the  year  1571,  al- 
moft  the  whole  town  was  burned  down  by  lightning ; 20 
miles  N.N.W.  of  Salzburg.  N.  lat.  48°  i'.  E.  long. 
12°  44'. 

TITTUA,  in  Ancient  Geography,  a town  of  India,  on 
this  fide  of  the  Ganges,  which  belonged  to  the  Caraeans.  Ptol. 

TITUBATION,  vx  AJironomy.  See  Trepidation. 

TITUL,  in  Geography,  a town  of  Hungary,  on  the 
Theyfle.  This  town  has  often  been  taken  and  retaken  by 
the  Imperialifts  and  Turks ; 24  miles  E.S.E.  of  Peter 
Warden. 

TITULAR,  or  Titulary,  denotes  a perfon  invefted 
with  a title,  in  virtue  of  which  he  holds  an  office  or  benefice, 
whether  he  performs  the  funftions  of  it  or  not.  In  this 
fenfe  the  term  is  ufed  in  oppofition  to  furvivor,  and  to  a 
perfon  only  adling  by  procuration,  or  commiffion.  An 
officer  is  always  reputed  titular  till  he  hath  refigned  his 
office,  and  the  refignation  hath  been  admitted. 

Titular  is  alfo  fometimes  applied  adjeftively  to  a perfon 
who  has  the  title  and  right  of  an  office  or  dignity,  but  with- 
out having  poffeffion,  or  difeharging  the  funftion  of  it. 

It  is  fometimes  alfo  ufed  abufively  for  a perfon  who  af- 
fumes  and  pretends  a title  to  a thing,  without  either  a right 
to  it,  or  a poffeffion  of  it. 

Titular  See  Titles. 

Titulars  of  Tithes,  a term  fometimes  applied  to  perfons 
who  had  the'  poffeffion  of  tithes  under  the  crown  in  Scotland. 
They  had  alfo  other  names  or  titles  applied  to  them  in  fome 
cafes.  See  Tithes. 

TITULCIA,  in  Ancient  Geography,  a town  of  Hifpania 
Citerior,  between  Mantua  to  the  N.E.  and  Toletum  to  the 
S.W. ; marked  in  Anton.  Itin.  on  the  route  from  Saragoffa 
to  Emerita. 

TITUS,  in  Scripture  Biography,  a difciple  and  companion 
of  the  apoftle  Paul,  who  attended  him  in  many  peregrinations 
to  Jerufalem,  Ephefus,  and  Crete,  and  who  was  deputed  by 
him  on  feveral  important  fervices.  For  an  account  of  the 
cpiftle  addreffed  to  him  by  St.  Paul,  fee  Epistle. 

Titus  Vespasianus,  in  Biography,  a Roman  emperor, 
was  the  eldell  fon  of  Vefpafian,  and  born  A.D.  40.  In  the 
courfe  of  his  education  at  the  court  of  Nero,  he  made  a great 
proficiency  in  the  ftudy  of  eloquence  and  poetry.  In  his 
military  fervice  he  firft  ranked  as  tribune  in  Germany,  and 
afterwards  in  Britain  ; and  by  his  valour  and  ficill,  as  well  as 
by  the  graces  of  his  perfon  and  manners,  obtained  great 
applaufe.  On  his  return  to  Rome,  he  acquired  reputation 
in  the  forum  as  a fuccefsful  pleader.  His  firft  wife  was  the 
daughter  of  a Roman  knight,  and  after  her  death  he  married 
a lady  of  illuftrious  defeent,  whom  he  divorced  after  ffie  had 
borne  him  one  daughter.  Having  diftinguiflied  himfelf  as 
quaeftor,  he  ferved  as  lieutenant  under  his  father  in  the  war 
of  Judea,  during  which  he  gained  renown,  not  only  by  his 
military  enterprifes,  but  by  the  mildnefs  and  generofity  of 
his  temper ; and  though  he  did  not  abftain  from  the  in- 
dulgences of  youthful  propenfities,  he  did  not  negleft  ferious 
occupations.  When  Vefpafian,  after  the  death  of  Otho, 
was  deliberating  about  affuming  the  purple,  he  aifted  as 
mediator  in  the  confederacy  between  him  and  Marianus,  the 
governor  of  Syria  ; and  when  Vefpafian  marched  to  Italy, 
Titus  was  entrufted  with  the  profecution  of  the  war  in  Ju- 
dsea.  When  his  father  took  poffeffion  of  the  imperial  au- 
thority, he  declared  Titus  his  colleague  in  the  confulate, 
A.D,  70.  In  that  year  Jerufalem  was  taken  after  a cala- 
mitous fiege,  and  the  deftruftion  of  the  temple,  which 
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Titus  wiftied  to  have  preferved.  After  the  rediuftion  of 
Jerufalem,  he  went  to  Alexandria,  and  took  part  in  the 
fuperftitious  confecration  of  the  ox  Apis  ; and  after  having 
given  audience  to  the  ambaffadors  of  the  king  of  Parthia, 
he  haftened  to  Roms  with  a view  of  counteradfing  fome  un- 
favourable rumours,  and  was  honoured  with  a magnificent 
triumph.  Vefpafian  admitted  him  to  a participation  of  the 
empire,  and  they  continued  to  co-operate  in  the  exercife  of 
the  imperial  power,  and  lived  together  in  amicable  inter- 
courfe.  Suetonius,  however,  intimates  that  Titus’s  condudi 
was  in  a variety  of  refpefts  very  far  from  being  irreproachable, 
either  in  private  life  or  in  his  public  charadter.  During  the 
war  in  Judeea,  he  had  indulged  a violent  paffion  for  Berenice, 
daughter  of  Agrippa  I.  king  of  the  Jews,  and  widow  of 
Herod,  king  of  Chalcis  ; and  as  ffie  followed  him  to  Rome, 
he  gave  offence  to  the  people  by  his  attachment  to  a foreign 
queen  of  doubtful  reputation  ; and,  as  Suetonius  fays,  fufpi- 
cions  were  entertained  that  Titus  would  eventually  prove  a 
fecond  Nero, 

Upon  the  death  of  Vefpafian,  A.D.  79,  Titus  imme- 
diately fucceeded  him  ; and  by  his  conduct  towards  his 
rival  Domitian,  and  to  thofe  who  adhered  to  his  intereft,  he 
gained  the  affedfion  of  the  people,  and  eftabliffied  a charac- 
ter, which  has  caufed  him  to  be  recorded  under  the  glorious 
title  of  “ The  Delight  of  the  Human  Race.”  Although 
his  reign  was  ffiort,  it  was  diftinguiffied  by  a ferles  of  bene- 
ficent adlions ; not  always,  perhaps,  equally  liberal  in  the 
rinciple  from  which  they  originated.  This  courfe  of  bene- 
cence  was  commenced  by  a confirmation  of  all  the  grants 
and  donations  made  by  his  predeceffors.  And  he  thus  efta- 
bliffied a precedent,  which  governed  the  condudl  of  his  fuc- 
ceffors.  Upon  affuming  the  office  of  chief  pontiff,  he 
avowed  it  to  be  a folemn  engagement  not  to  ffied  the  blood 
of  a citizen,  and  to  this  refolution  he  adhered  in  a con- 
fpiracy  againft  himfelf.  In  the  cafe  of  one  of  the  two  pa- 
tricians implicated  in  this  crime,  he  calmed  the  anxiety  of  his 
mother  by  deputing  a fpecial  meffenger  to  affure  her  that 
her  fon’s  life  was  in  no  danger,  Befides,  he  abrogated  the 
law  of  high-treafon  with  refpeft  to  all  conviftions  for  words 
or  writings  againft  the  perfon  or  dignity  of  the  emperor. 

It  was  one  of  his  maxims,  “ that  no  one  ought  to  depart 
difeontented  from  the  perfon  of  his  prince  and  on  this  he 
founded  his  praftice  of  giving  hopes  to  petitioners  when  he 
thought  it  neceffary  to  refufe  their  requefts.  If  we  connedl 
this  maxim  with  his  well-known  exclamation  at  the  clofe  of 
a day  on  which  he  had  conferred  no  benefit,  “ My  friends  I 
have  loft  a day,”  we  cannot  forbear  fufpefting  that  the  be- 
nefits to  which  he  referred  were  rather  afts  of  private  bounty 
to  courtiers  or  importunate  fuitors,  than  the  performance 
of  public  duties.  Many  inftances  occur  of  his  love  of  po- 
pularity, and  of  the  excels  in  which  he  indulged  it.  The 
public  calamities  that  happened  during  his  reign  gave  occa- 
lion  for  the  exercife  and  difplay  of  his  compaffion  and 
bounty  ; fuch  were  the  great  eruption  of  mount  Vefuvius, 
which  deftroyed  Herculaneum,  Pompeii,  and  other  towns  ; 
and  the  confiagration  of  Rome,  which  was  followed  by  a 
fatal  epidemic  diforder.  His  general  condudl  entitled  him 
to  the  affeftion  of  his  fubjefts ; nor  does  he  feem  to  have 
deferred  reproach  for  any  aft  of  injuftice  or  oppreffion. 
Whilft  he  was  on  a journey  to  the  country  of  the  Sabines, 
he  was  feized  with  a fever,  which  terminated  fatally,  on  the 
13th  of  September,  A.D.  81,  in  the  41ft  year  of  his  age, 
and  after  a reign  of  two  years  and  lefs  than  three  months. 
Apprehending  his  diffolution,  he  lamented  his  early  and  pre- 
mature doom ; and  yet,  though  his  death  was  deplored  at 
Rome  as  a general  calamity,  it  was  perhaps,  confidering  the 
flexibility  of  his  difpofition,  and  his  inclination  to  profufe 
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expenditure,  favourable  to  his  own  reputation  and  to  the 
public  profperity  and  happinefs.  Suetonius.  Anc.  Un. 
Hill.  Crevier’s  Rom.  Emp. 

TITWALLA,  in  Geography,  a town  of  Hindooftan, 
in  Baglana  ; 28  miles  E.  of  Bafleen. 

TITYRUS  Mons,  in  Ancient  Geography,  a mountain  in 
the  weftern  part  of  the  ifle  of  Crete,  in  the  country  named 
Cydonia,  according  to  Strabo.  On  this  mountain  was  a 
temple  named  Diftynnasum  Templum.  In  fome  copies  of 
Strabo,  this  mountain  and  temple  are  placed  in  the  town  of 
Cydonia. 

TITZ,  in  Geography,  a town  of  France,  in  the  department 
of  the  Roer ; 4 miles  N.N.E.  of  Juliers. 

TITZLA,  a town  of  Afiatic  Turkey,  in  Caramania, 
on  a fait  lake  ; 60  miles  S.W.  of  Kirlhehr. 

TIVA,  a town  of  the  Arabian  Irak  ; 130  miles  W.  of 
Bafforah. 

TIVER,  in  Rural  Economy,  the  provincial  name  of  a fub- 
ftance  of  the  colouring  ochre  kind,  ufed  for  marking  fheep 
in  fome  places. 

TIVERING,  a term  applied  to  the  aft  or  operation  of 
marking  flieep  and  lambs  in  different  ways,  with  the  material 
of  the  tiver  kind,  in  fome  diftrifts  and  places,  for  particu- 
lar ufes  and  purpofes.  Thus,  it  is  a praftice  with  fome 
correft  fheep-farmers  to  have  their  fheep  tivered  fo  as  to 
afcertain  different  points  in  their  management  with  great 
exaftnefs.  The  bows  or  breafts  of  the  rams  are  tivered 
every  two  or  three  days  in  the  tupping  or  riding  feafon, 
and  the  ewes  which  are  put  to  them,  the  firft  week,  marked 
with  one  ftroke  of  tiver,  thofe  of  the  fecond  week,  with  two 
ftrokes,  and  fo  on.  The  tivering  of  fheep  is  alfo  ufeful  on 
many  other  occafions  for  marking  and  diftinguifhing  the  ob- 
jefts  and  views  of  the  fheep-farmer.  The  praftice  of  it  is 
very  common  in  the  Romney -marfh  fyflem  of  fheep-grazing. 
See  Sheep. 

TIVERTON,  in  Geography,  anciently  called  Tivyford- 
toivn,  a borough  and  market-town  in  the  hundred  of  the 
fame  name,  and  county  of  Devon,  England  ; is  fituated  on 
the  Hope  of  a hill  between  the  rivers  Exe  and  Loman,  14 
miles  N.  by  E.  from  Exeter,  and  163  miles  W.  by  S.  from 
London.  In  the  time  of  Alfred  it  was  only  a village,  but 
had  twelve  tithings  belonging  to  it,  and  was  governed  by  a 
portreve.  Henry  I.  granted  the  manor  and  lordfhip  to 
Richard  Rivers,  afterwards  earl  of  Devon,  by  whom  a 
caftle  was  erefted  here  about  the  year  1106,  which 
continued  to  be  the  baronial  refidence  for  a confiderable 
number  of  years.  The  attraftions  of  the  caftle  occafioned 
a great  increafe  in  the  buildings  and  population  of  Tiverton  ; 
and  by  the  favour  of  the  lords,it  was  invefted  with  the  privilege 
of  a market  as  early  as  the  year  1200.  About  fifty  years 
afterwards,  the  ftream  of  water,  now  called  the  Town-Leat, 
was  condufted  from  the  diftance  of  five  miles  to  fupply  the 
inhabitants ; and  a piece  of  wafte  land,  called  Elmore  Com- 
mon, was  given  for  the  benefit  of  the  poorer  claftes,  either 
for  pafturage  or  for  cultivation.  Thefe  advantages  continued 
to  attraft  new  fettlers  ; but  the  moft  rapid  augmentation  of 
the  town  took  place  on  the  final  eftabliflunent  of  the  woollen 
manufafture  about  the  year  1500.  Towards  the  clofe  of 
Elizabeth’s  reign,  Tiverton  was  the  principal  place  in  the 
county  for  the  manufafture  of  woollen  goods  ; particularly 
kerfeys,  which  ftill  continue  to  be  the  chief  article  made 
here.  About  this  period,  the  profperity  of  the  town  re- 
ceived a temporary  check  : in  1591  it  was  vifited  by  the 
plague,  to  which  550  perfons  fell  viftims  ; numbers  fled  for 
fafety ; and  the  inhabitants  were  fo  thinned,  that  the  growing 
of  grafs  in  the  ttreets  is  particularly  recorded.  Scarcely  had 
jfjC  town  recovered,  when  it  was  nearly  deftroyed  by  fire, 
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April  3,  1598,  when  more  than  four  hundred  ho  ufes  were 
confumed,  and  thirty-three  perfons  periftied  in  the  flames  : 
the  value  of  the  property  deftroyed  w'as  eftimated  at  150,000/. 
In  about  a dozen  years  from  that  time,  Tiverton  was  again 
efteemed  a town  of  great  importance,  and  called  the  chief 
market-town  of  the  Weft.  Many  rich  clothiers  and  mer- 
chants lived  in  it,  and  8000  people  were  conftantly  employed 
in  its  woollen  manufaftures.  The  buildings  were  increafing 
in  number  and  refpeftability,  and  Tiverton  would  have  pro- 
bably become  one  of  the  greateft  manufafturing  towns  in 
the  kingdom,  but  for  a fecond  conflagration,  which  deftroyed 
nearly  all  the  property  of  the  inhabitants,  and  wholly  blafted 
their  flourifhing  expeftation.  In  this  fire,  which  happened 
Auguft  5,  1612,  fix  hundred  houfes  were  deftroyed,  with 
goods  and  merchandize  to  the  amount  of  200,000/.  ; and 
the  inhabitants  of  every  defcription  were  reduced  to  the 
greateft  diftrefs.  The  poor  manufafturers  were  diftributedtn 
different  towns,  by  which  means  the  advantages  of  the  cloth- 
ing trade  that  had  hitherto  been  exclufively  enjoyed  by  Ti- 
verton, were  extended  to  other  parts  of  the  county.  In 
the  year  1615,  Tiverton  received  its  firft  charter  of  incor- 
poration from  king  James  ; and  its  government  was  vefted  in 
a mayor,  twelve  capital  bm-geffes,  and  twelve  afiiftant  bur- 
geffes.  The  right  of  returning  two  members  to  parliament 
was  alfo  granted  to  the  fame  perfons.  This  charter  con- 
tinued in  force  till  1723,  when  it  was  forfeited  by  negleft, 
and  a new  one,  exaftly  fimilar,  was  granted  by  George  I. 
In  1731,  a third  deftruftive  fire  occurred,  which  again  nearly 
laid  wafte  the  town.  During  the  17th  century,  the  trade 
and  population  progreflively  increafed  : but  in  the  following 
century,  rapidly  declined  : a favourable  alteration  has  re- 
cently taken  place,  and  the  general  trade  of  the  town  is  now 
on  a re-fpeftable  bafis.  By  the  parliamentary  return  of  the 
year  1811,  the  number  of  houfes  is  ftated  to  be  1303,  the 
inhabitants  6732.  A weekly  market  is  held  on  Tuefdays, 
and  two  fairs  annually.  The  fpot  of  ground  on  which 
Tiverton  is  built,  partakes  of  a triangular  form,  from  the 
courfe  of  the  rivers  by  which  it  is  bounded.  Its  greateft. 
length  is  nearly  one  mile  ; its  breadth  exaftly  three  quarters. 
The  four  principal  ftreets  form  a quandrangle,  inclofing  an 
area  of  gardens,  in  the  centre  of  which  is  a bowling-green. 
Moft  of  the  houfes  are  of  red  brick,  or  of  ftone,  and  are 
generally  covered  with  blue  flate.  Thofe  on  the  outflcirts 
of  the  town,  and  at  the  ends  of  the  ftreets,  which  efcaped 
the  fire  of  1731,  are  of  earth  or  cobb,  covered  with  thatch. 
The  principal  buildings  are  the  caftle,  the  church,  and  the 
free  grammar-fchool.  The  caftle,  from  the  prefent  remains, 
appears  to  have  been  nearly  of  a quadrangular  form,  inclof- 
ing an  area  of  about  an  acre,  and  furrounded  by  ftrong 
walls,  from  twenty  to  twenty -five  feet  in  height.  At  the 
angles  were  embattled  towers,  about  thirty-five  feet  high. 
This  fortrefs  was  fecured  from  attack  on  the  W.  fide  by  a 
fteep  declivity  of  about  fixty  feet,  on  the  edge  of  which 
a lofty  wall  was  built.  Two  wide  and  deep  moats,  filled 
with  water  from  the  Town-Leat,  defended  the  whole  of  the 
N.  and  S.  walls  to  each  fide  of  the  caufeway  leading  to  the 
gate  on  the  E.  This  caftle  has  been  frequently  expofed  to 
lieges  : during  the  reign  of  Stephen,  and  in  the  conteft 
between  the  houfes  of  York  and  Lancafter,  it  was  feveral 
times  fubjeft  to  the  affaults  of  the  contending  pai'ties ; and 
in  the  civil  war  of  Charles  I.  being  garrifoned  for  the  king, 
it  was  befieged  and  taken  by  the  parliamentary  forces. 
From  this  period  the  caftle  has  been  falling  to  decay  ; and 
feveral  of  the  ancient  buildings  have  been  converted  into 
the  offices  of  a farm.  Great  part  of  the  S.  and  W.  walls, 
with  parts  of  the  towers  at  the  angles,  are  ftill  Handing. 
The  moat  at  the  S.  fide  is  converted  into  a good  kitchen 
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garden ; that  on  the  N.  fide  is  filled  up,  and  made  part  of 
a court-yard.  The  church  is  fituated  on  an  eminence,  at  a 
fhort  diftance  from  the  caftle  ; and  though  the  work  of  dif- 
ferent ages,  is  more  regular  than  might  have  been  expedled. 
The  S.  fide  is  ornamented  with  much  curious  fculpture. 
The  tower  is  a plain  llone  ftrudlure,  ornamented  with  bat- 
tlements and  pinnacles  : the  height  is  ii6  feet.  The  inte- 
rior of  the  church  is  fpacious,  and  its  chancel  is  feparated  from 
the  body  of  the  church  by  a fcreen,  ornamented  with  elegant 
tracery.  The  church  being  too  fmall  for  the  reception  of  the 
inhabitants  of  the  town,  a chapel  of  eafe  was  eredted  about  the 
year  1733  ; and  here  are  alfo  feveral  meeting-houfes  for  dif- 
fenters  of  various  denominations.  A free  grammar-fchool 
was  eredled  about  the  year  1604,  purfuant  to  the  will  of 
Peter  Blundell,  a native,  and  eminent  clothier  of  this  town ; 
who,  from  a very  low  origin,  by  a long  life  of  fuccefsful  in- 
duftry  acquired  an  ample  fortune  ; and  bequeathed  40,000/. 
to  various  charitable  purpofes.  In  this  fchool  he  provided 
for  the  inftrudtion  of  150  boys:  with  maintenance  for 
three  fcholars  in  each  of  the  univerfities  of  Oxford  and 
Cambridge,  to  be  ehofen  out  of  his  fchool.  Here  are  alfo  a 
charity-fchool,  a free  Englifii  fchool,  feveral  alms-houfes,  and 
other  endowments  for  the  benefit  of  the  poor  inhabitants. 
The  other  public  buildings  are  : the  town-houfe,  a fpacious 
edifice,  appropriated  to  the  meetings  of  the  corporation, 
grand  juries,  and  other  public  bodies ; the  market-houfe,  a 
large  quadrangular  fabric,  for  the  ftanding  and  fale  of  corn  ; 
and  the  hofpital  or  poor-houfe,  an  extenfive  ftrudture, 
eredled  in  1704,  and  containing  various  workfhops  for  the 
employment  of  thofe  whom  indigence  or  misfortune  may 
oblige  to  have  recourfe  to  it.  The  parifli  of  Tiverton  is 
upwards  of  nine  miles  in  length,  and  about  eight  miles  in 
breadth. 

At  a Ihort  dillance  to  the  fouth  of  Tiverton  is  Colllprieft 
Houfe,  formerly  the  feat  of  the  Blundell  family,  but  now 
the  property  of  Thomas  Window,  efq.  who  recently  rebuilt 
and  enlarged  the  manfion.  It  Hands  on  the  fide  of  an  emi- 
nence near  the  river  Exe,  having  a doping  lawn  in  front, 
and  a hanging  wood  behind. — Hiftorical  Memoirs  of  the 
Town  and  Paridi  of  Tiverton,  &c.  ; by  Martin  Dunsford, 
Exeter,  4to.  1790.  Beauties  of  England  and  Wales, 
vol.  iv.  Devonfhire  ; by  J.  Britton  and  E.  W.  Bray  ley, 
1803. 

Tiverton,  a town  of  Rhode  idand,  in  the  county  of 
Newport,  containing  2837  inhabitants,  fituated  on  the  Taun- 
ton river;  13  miles  S.E.  of  Providence. 

TIUHOLM,  a fmall  idand  of  Denmark,  in  the  Catte- 
gat  ; 4 miles  N.N.E.  of  Fladftrand. 

TIVICA,  a town  of  Spain,  in  Catalonia;  15  miles 
N.N.E.  of  Tortofa. 

TIVIOT,  a river  of  Scotland,  which  rifes  about  12  miles 
S.W.  from  Hawick,  and  runs  into  the  Tweed,  at  Kelfoe. 
The  valley  which  it  waters  is  called  Tiviotdah. 

TIUKI-KARAGAN,  a cape  on  the  E.  fide  of  the 
Cafpian  fea;  156  miles  S.E.  of  Aftrachan.  N.  lat.  44°  20'. 
E.  long.  50°  14'. 

TIULIT,  a town  of  Africa,  in  the  kingdom  of  Fez  ; 
12  miles  S.W.  of  Fez. 

TIUMEN,  a town  of  Ruflia,  in  the  government  of 
Toboldc,  at  the  union  of  the  Pifchma  and  the  Tura.  This 
town  is  not  built  parallel  to  the  river  Tura,  but  at  right 
angles  with  it ; and  the  little  river  Pifchma  runs  through  the 
town,  and  falls  into  the  Tura  at  the  extremity  of  it.  Over 
the  river  is  a bridge  of  eighty-three  fathoms  in  length  ; and 
a little  below  it  fiiands  a fort,  built  with  Hone,  in  which  is  a 
church  of  the  fame  materials.  Without  this  fortification, 
and  towards  the  lower  bank  of  the  Tura,  are  fix  wooden 


churches,  a convent  of  nuns,  with  a church,  and  500  dwelling- 
houfes.  At  the  lower  end  of  the  town  is  an  oftrog.  Be- 
yond the  Turnenka  lies  the  Yamdcaia  doboda,  or  fuburb, 
confining  of  250  houfes,  inhabited  by  people  of  all  ranks 
and  profeffions  ; and  at  the  extremity  of  this  fuburb  ftands 
a monaftery  : it  has  likewife  three  churches,  built  with  ftone. 
Another  fuburb  lies  oppofite  to  Tiumen,  on  the  N.  fide  of 
the  Tura,  which  is  inhabited  by  Ruffians,  Mahometan  Tar- 
tars, and  Bucharians  ; 112  miles  W.S.W.  of  Toboldc. 
N.  lat.  57°.  E.  long.  65°  14'. 

TIVOLI,  anciently  called  Tibur,  a town  of  the  Pope- 
dom, in  the  Campagna  di  Roma,  fituated  on  a rocky  moun- 
tain, planted  with  olive-trees,  which  are  faid  to  yield  the 
bell  oil  in  Italy  ; the  fee  of  a bilhop  held  immediately  under 
the  pope.  The  town  itfelf  is  mean,  and  contains  a great 
number  of  forges.  The  cathedral  is  built  on  the  ruins  of 
a temple  of  Hercules.  In  the  market-place  are  two  images 
of  Oriental  granite,  reprefentmg  Ills,  the  Egyptian  deity. 
The  principal  beauty  of  this  place  arifes  from  the  river  Te- 
verone,  which  falling  headlong  about  fifty  feet  down  the 
rock,  forms  a noble  cafcade,  and  feveral  leffer  ones,  called 
Le  Cafcadelle.  The  latter  are  extremely  pidlurefque  ; as 
is  alfo  a deep  ravine  in  the  hill,  called  La  Grotta  di  Nettuno, 
into  which  the  great  cafcade  falls.  To  enrich  the  view, 
here  are  fome  remains  of  ancient  buildings,  as  the  villa  of 
Maecenas,  and  particularly  the  little  round  temple  of  the 
Sibyl,  as  it  is  commonly  called,  but  rather  of  Vella  ; one 
of  the  moll  elegant  remains  of  the  Grecian  architedlure. 
The  naturalill  will  here  take  pleafure  in  obferving  the  con- 
tinual formation  of  new  Tiburtine  Hone  from  the  depofit 
of  water  defcending  from  the  calcareous  Apennines  ; 1 5 
miles  E.N.E.  of  Rome.  N.  lat.  41°  58'.  E.  long. 
12°  46'. 

TIURANEN,  a fmall  ifland  on  the  E.  fide  of  the  gulf 
of  Bothnia.  N.  lat.  65°  38'.  E.  long.  24°  46'. 

TIUTERS,  an  ifland  of  Ruffia,  in  the  gulf  of  Finland; 
80  miles  E.N.E.  of  Revel.  N.  lat.  59°  40'.  E.  long. 
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TIVY,  a river  of  South  Wales,  which  rifes  about  5 miles 
N.  from  Tregaron,  and  runs  into  the  fea  about  5 miles  be- 
low Cardigan. 

TIXIER,  John,  (Lat.  Ravij  Cius  Textor),  in  Biography 
a perfon  of  literary  charadler  in  France,  was  lord  of  Ravily 
in  the  Nivernois,  and  educated  in  the  college  of  Navarre  at 
Paris,  where  he  taught  the  belles-lettres,  and  whence  iffued 
many  of  his  publications  for  the  ufe  of  his  lludents.  In 
1500  he  was  appointed  redlor  of  the  univerfity  of  Paris,  and 
he  died,  as  fome  fay  in  the  hofpital,  in  1522.  His  works 
are,  “ A Collection  of  Latin  Letters,”  “ Dialogues,” 
“ Poems,”  “ Epigrams,”  “ Orations,”  &c.  in  Latin, 
VTitten  in  good  llyle  ; “ Officina,  feu  potius  Naturae  Hif- 
toria,  &c.”  feveral  times  reprinted ; “ De  Memorabili- 
bus  et  Claris  Mulieribus,  aliquot  diverforum  Scriptorum 
Opera,”  to  which  he  has  annexed  the  life  of  Joan  of  France, 
written  by  himfelf.  Moreri. 

TIZ,  in  Geography.  See  TiJZ. 

TIZRI,  in  Chronology.  See  TiSHI. 

TIZZANO,  in  Geography,  a town  of  the  duchy  of 
Parma  ; 13  miles  S.  of  Parma. 

TIZZONAIOS,  in  the  Glafs  Art,  are  two  apertures, 
one  on  each  fide  of  the  working-furnace,  by  which  a fervitor 
night  and  day  puts  on  coals  to  maintain  the  fire. 

TLACOOZELOTL,  in  Zoology.  See  Ocelot. 

TLAM,  or  Slam,  in  the  Alum-Works,  a word  ufed  by 
the  workmen  to  exprefs  a fort  of  mud  or  foulnefs  which 
does  great  hurt  to  the  alum,  rendering  it  foul  and  coarfe. 
The  flam  is  a muddy  fubftance  fettling  to  the  bottom  of 
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the  veffels ; but  in  the  boiling  of  the  liquor  it  gives  a red- 
diih  colour,  and  diforders  the  whele  works  when  in  any 
great  quantity.  They  always  pafs  their  liquor  over  four 
parcels  of  the  alum-rock,  and  the  laft,  if  not  carefully  cal- 
cined, generally  gives  it  this  difadvantageous  mixture.  Phil. 
Tranf.  N°  142. 

TLANHQUACHUL,  in  Ornithology,  the  name  of  a 
Brafilian  bird,  very  much  approaching  to  the  nature  of  the 
European  platea,  or  fpoonbill. 

It  is  a very  voracious  bird,  and  feeds  on  live  fiih,  but  will 
not  take  or  meddle  with  dead  ones,  and  is  all  over  of  a 
beautiful  red.  It  has  a black  ring  round  the  upper  part 
of  its  neck,  and  is  common  about  the  fhores  of  the  fea 
and  rivers. 

TLAQUACUM,  in  Zoology,  the  name  given  by  the 
Spaniards,  and  fome  others,  to  a very  remarkable  animal  in 
America,  commonly  known  among  us  by  the  name  of  the 
polTum  or  opoffum. 

TLAQUATZIN,  a name  by  which  the  natives  in  fome 
parts  of  America  call  the  opoffum. 

Tlaquatzin  Spinofum,  the  name  by  which  Hernandez 
has  called  the  cuanda,  a fort  of  Brafdian  porcupine. 

TLA  SC  ALA,  in  Geography,  a province  of  North 
America,  in  the  government  of  Mexico ; bounded  on  the 
N.  by  Guafteca,  on  the  E.  by  the  gulf  of  Mexico  and  the 
province  of  Guaxaca,  on  the  S.  by  the  Pacific  ocean,  and 
on  the  W.  by  the  province  of  Mexico  Proper  ; about  320 
miles  in  length,  and  from  40  to  120  in  breadth.  The  cli- 
mate, foil,  and  produce,  are  much  the  fame  with  thofe  of 
Mexico  Proper.  On  the  W.  fide  there  is  a chain  of  moun- 
tains for  the  fpace  of  eighteen  leagues,  very  well  cultivated ; 
and  on  the  N.  is  alfo  a great  ridge  of  mountains,  covered 
with  perpetual  fnow,  the  neighbourhood  of  which  expofes 
it  to  horrid  tempetts,  hurricanes,  and  frequent  inundations, 
whereby  houfes,  even  on  the  top  of  eminences,  are  fome- 
times  endangered.  Yet  this  is  allowed  to  be  the  moft  po- 
pulous country  of  all  America : and  this  is  partly  afcribed 
to  its  having  been  originally  an  ally  to  Cortez,  in  the  con- 
queft  of  Mexico,  who  obtained  a grant  of  it  from  the  em- 
peror Charles  VI.  alfo  king  of  Spain,  by  which  it  is  ftill  ex- 
empt from  any  fervice  or  duty  whatfoever  to  that  crown,  only 
paying  the  king  of  Spain  a handful  of  maize  for  each  head, 
as  an  acknowledgment ; which  inconfiderable  parcels  were 
faid,  upwards  of  fifty  years  ago,  to  make  up  1 3,000  bufhels ; 
for  it  produces  fo  much  of  the  Indian  corn,  that  hence  it 
had  the  name  of  Tlafcala,  that  is,  the  Land  of  Bread.  By 
this  means  the  towns  and  villages  fwarm  with  Indians.  This 
province  was  anciently  a monarchy,  till  civil  wars  arifing 
among  the  inhabitants,  they  formed  themfelves  into  an  arif- 
tocracy  of  many  princes,  in  order  to  get  rid  of  one.  They 
divided  their  towns  into  different  diftricls  ; each  of  them  no- 
minated one  of  their  chiefs  to  refide  in  the  court  of  Tlafcala, 
where  they  formed  a fenate,  whofe  refolutions  were  a law  to 
the  whole.  Under  this  form  of  government  they  maintained 
themfelves  a long  while  againft  the  kings  of  Mexico,  and 
continued  in  it  till  the  reception  of  the  Spaniards  under 
Cortez. 

Tlascala,  a town  of  North  America,  and  anciently 
the  capital  of  a province  to  which  it  gives  name,  fituated  on 
a river,  which  runs  into  the  Pacific  ocean.  When  the  Spa- 
niards firft  arrived  here,  it  is  faid  to  have  contained  300,000 
inhabitants  : and  Acofta  affirms,  that  it  had  a market-place 
large  enough  to  hold  30,000  buyers  and  fellers  ; that  in  the 
fhambleswere  feldom  lefs  than  1500  fheep,  4000  oxen,  and 
2000  hogs.  But  matters  were  fo  much  altered,  that  Ge- 
melli,  who  was  here  in  1698,  fays  it  was  then  become  an 
ordinary  village,  with  a parifh-church,  in  which  hangs  up  a 


piAure  of  the  fhip  which  brought  Cortez  to  La  Vera  Cruz, 
The  inhabitants  formerly  offered  up  human  facrifices,  and 
when  the  Spaniards  firll  arrived  here,  we  are  told  by  Diaz 
del  Caftillo,  that  they  found  wooden  cages,  in  which  pri- 
foners  were  confined  to  be  fatted  for  viftims  ; 20  miles  N. 
of  Puebla  de  los  Angelos.  N.  lat.  19°  4c'.  W.  lone-* 
98°  30'. 

TLAYOTIC,  in  Natural  Htflory,  See  Coi,ic-Stone. 

TLEMSAM,  or  Telemsejj,  in  Geography.  See  Tre- 

MECEN. 

TLETSCH,  a town  of  Ruffia,  in  the  government  of  To- 
bolflc,  on  the  Irtifch  ; 72  miles  E.S.E.  of  Tobolflt. 

TLEUQUECHOLTOTOTL,  in  Ornithology,  the 
Mexican  name  of  a bird  of  the  wood-pecker  kind,  defcribed 
by  Nieremberg  under  the  name  of  the  avis  falutiferus ; the 
feathers  of  a redcreft  it  carries  on  its  head  being  fuppofeda 
remedy  for  head-aches. 

TLOS,  in  Ancient  Geography,  a town  of  Afia  Minor,  in 
Lycia,  at  the  pafs  of  a mountain,  on  the  fide  of  Cybara,  ac- 
cording to  Strabo.  It  is  placed  by  Ptolemy  in  the  number 
of  the  interior  towns  of  Lycia,  in  the  vicinity  of  mount 
Cragas — Alfo,  a town  of  Afia,  in  Pifidia. 

TLUMACZOW,  in  Geography,  a town  of  Moravia,  in 
the  circle  of  Hradifch  ; 15  miles  N.  of  Hradifch. 

TMAIE',  a town  of  Egypt;  12  miles  S.E.  of  an- 
fora. 

TMARUS,  in  Ancient  Geograplyy,  a mountain  of  Epirus, 
in  Thefproda,  at  the  foot  of  which  was  a temple.  Strabo. 
It  was  alfo  called  Tamarus  and  Tomarus. 

TMATARACAN,  or  Tamatercan,  literally  denot- 
ing the  “ fwarm  of  beetles,”  called  in  Theodofius’s  Itine- 
rary “Tamatarce,”  a name  anciently  given  to  the  city  of 
Taman,  over  the  fuburbs  of  which  extend  all  the  ruins 
of  the  ancient  city  of  Phanogoria.  The  diftance  acrofs 
the  Bofphorus  from  Tmataracan  to  Kertchy,  i.  e.  from  Pha- 
nogoria to  Panticapaeum,  is  found  to  correfpond  with  the 
aftual  diftance  from  Taman  to  Kertchy.  Among  other 
antiquities  of  Taman,  one  of  the  moft  remarkable  is  the  Naii- 
machia,  or  amphitheatre  for  naval  combats,  not  lefs  than 
1000  paces  in  diameter,  with  its  whole  area  paved.  The 
fubterraneous  conduits  for  conveying  water  ftill  remain,  but 
are  applied  to  other  ufes.  The  materials  of  the  ruined  build- 
ings do  not  exift  in  the  ifle  of  Taman,  but  muft  have  been 
brought  from  the  Crimea,  from  Greece,  or  in  later  ages, 
by  the  Genoefe  from  Italy.  The  diftance  from  Taman  to 
Yenikele,  on  the  oppofite  ftiore,  is  about  12  miles.  Clarke’s 
Travels,  vol.  ii. 

TMESCHEDE,  or  Muschede,  a town  of  Germany,  in 
the  county  of  Arenfberg,  on  the  left  fide  of  the  Roer  ; 2 miles 
N.W.  of  Arenfberg. 

TMESIPTERIS,  in  Botany,  an  uncouth,  however 
learned,  name,  compofed  of  a notch,  or  incifwn,  and 

■Trlffi?,  a fern,  becaufe  the  capfules  are  feated  in  the  notches 

of  the  frond Bernhardi  in  Schrad.  Journ.  for  1800,  131. 

t.  2.  f.  5.  Willd.  Sp.  PI.  V.  5.  56.  Swartz  Fil.  187.  Labill. 
Nov.  Holl.  V.  2.  105.  t.  252.  This  fern  is  referred  by 
Mr.  Brown  to  Psilotum.  ( See  that  article. ) We  ought 
there  to  have  noticed  Mr.  Brown’s  remark,  that  the  plant 
of  Forfter  differs  from  Labillardiere’s,  in  not  having  abrupt 
leaves,  and  that  it  was  found  in  New  Zeeland,  not  in  the 
ifte  of  Tanna.  Willdenow  has  juftly  obferved  the  difference 
between  Bernhardi’s  figure,  and  that  of  Labillardiere.  Mr. 
Brown  fays  both  thefe  fpecies  are  parafitical,  on  the  ftems 
of  arborefcent  ferns. 

TMESIS,  T/!xwif,  formed  from  tfjuvw,  I cut,  in  Grammar, 
a figure  by  which  a compound  word  is  feparated  into  two 
parts,  and  one  or  more  words  intj;-pofed  between  them. 

Thus, 
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Thus,  when  Terence  fays,  “ quae  meo  cunque  animo  libi- 
tum eft  facere,”  there  is  a tmefis  ; the  word  quacunque 
being  divided  by  the  interpofition  of  meo. 

Lucretius  abounds  in  tmefes  ; as  “ faepe  falutantum  taftu 
praeterque  meantum  or  “ diffidio  potis  eft  fejungi,  feque 
ari and  “ difpeftis  difque  gregatis.” 

MOLUS  Mons,  m Ancient  Geography,  a mountain  of 
Afia  Minor,  in  Lydia.  Strabo  fays  that  the  town  of  Sardis 
was  commanded  by  the  Tmolus,  a rich  mountain,  on  the 
fummit  of  which  the  Perfians  had  erefted  a turret,  from 
which  might  be  feen  all  the  adjacent  fields,  which  were 
watered  by  the  Cnyftrus.  According  to  Homer  it  ob- 
tained, from  its  extraordinary  elevation,  the  name  of  Ventofe, 
or  windy.  From  Pliny  we  learn  that  the  Paftolus,  Chry- 
forrhoas,  and  the  fountain  Tarne,  had  their  fources  in  this 
mountain,  and  that  it  produced  excellent  wine,  highly  com- 
mended by  Pliny  and  Vitruvius.  The  fummit  is  reprefented 
as  always  covered  with  fnow.  It  was  fometimes  denominated 
Timolis,  as  by  Ovid, 

“ Defernere  fibi  Nymphse  ? . . . Timoli.” 

According  to  the  mythologifts,  it  was  in  this  mountain  that 
Apollo  puniflted  Midas,  king  of  Phrygia,  by  giving  him 
affes’  ears. 

Tmolus,  a town  of  Afia  Minor,  in  Lydia,  on  mount 
Tmolus.  According  to  Tacitus,  Tmolus  was  one  of  the 
twelve  towns  overthrown  by  an  earthquake,  in  the  fifth  year 
of  the  reign  of  Tiberius,  A.D.  117,  and  it  was  rebuilt  by 
this  prince. 

TMORUS,  the  name  of  one  of  the  fummits  of  the  Cerau- 
nian  mountains,  in  Epirus. 

TMULGA,  in  Geography,  a town  of  Algiers ; 10  miles 
E.  of  Sinaab. 

TNYSSUS,  in  Ancient  Geography,  a town  of  Afia  Minor, 
in  Caria. 

TOA,  m Geography,  a river  of  the  ifland  of  Porto  Rico, 
which  runs  into  the  harbour  of  Porto  Rico. 

TOAD,  Rubeta,  Rana  Bufo  of  Linnaeus,  in  Zoology,  a 
creature  fufficiently  known.  See  Rana. 

The  toad  has  been  generally  confidered  as  a poifonous 
animal,  but  Mr.  Pennant  apprehends  without  fufficient  rea- 
fon.  They  have  been  taken  up  in  the  naked  hand  without 
the  leaft  injury,  and  quacks  have  even  eaten  them,  and  drank 
their  juices  without  damage.  Befides,  they  are  common 
food  to  many  animals,  as  buzzards,  owls,  Norfolk  plovers, 
ducks,  and  fnakes  ; of  late,  indeed,  live  toads  have  been 
applied  to  cancers,  with  a view  of  curing  them : fadts 
have  been  alleged  in  proof  of  their  efficacy  for  this  piir- 
pofe.  The  mode  of  applying  them  has  been  to  put  the 
animal  into  a linen  bag,  and  to  hold  its  head,  preffing  out  of 
the  bag,  to  the  part,  which  it  has  foon  laid  hold  of  and  fucked 
with  greedinefs  till  it  dropped  off  dead.  The  creature  has 
fwelled  and  appeared  to  be  in  great  pain  ; often  fweats  much 
and  turns  pale  ; and  fometimes  difgorges,  recovers,  and  be- 
comes lively  again.  For  other  particulars,  we  muft  refer 
to  Mr.  Pennant’s  appendix  uli  infra.  The  time  when  toads 
propagate  is  early  in  the  fpring  ; at  which  feafon  the  females 
are  feen  crawling  about  oppreffed  by  the  males,  who  con- 
tinue on  them  for  fome  hours,  and  adhere  fo  faft  as  to  tear 
the  Ikin  from  the  part  to  which  they  ftick.  They  impregnate 
the  fpawn  as  it  is  drawn  out  in  long  firings,  like  a necklace. 
And  the  female  is  affifted  by  the  male,  in  difcharging  the 
fpawn,  who  with  his  hinder  feet  pulls  out  the  eggs,  whilft 
his  fore-feet  embraces  her  breaft.  The  eggs  are  included 
each  in  a membranous  coat  that  is  very  firm,  in  which  is  con- 
tained the  embryo,  and  thefe  eggs,  faftened  to  one  another 
by  a ffiort  but  ftrong  cord,  form  a kind  of  chaplet,  the 
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beads  of  which  are  diftant  from  each  other  about  half  their 
length.  The  male,  by  drawing  this  cord  with  his  paw, 
performs  the  funftions  of  a midwife,  and  acquits  himfelf  in 
it,  it  is  faid,  with  a dexterity  which  could  not  be  expefted 
from  fo  lumpiffi  an  animal.  Pennant’s  Brit.  Zool,  vol.  iii. 
p.  14.  p.  385,  &c. 

The  toad  of  Surinam,  or  rana  pipa  of  Linnaeus,  has  long 
been  an  objeft  of  attention  to  the  curious,  on  account  of 
its  enormous  bulk  and  ugly  form.  Dr.  Fermin,  in  his 
“ Traite  des  Maladies  les  plus  frequentes  a Surinam,”  &c. 
publiffied  at  Maeftricht  in  1764,  has  given  fome  remarks 
on  its  mode  of  generation.  Having  put  three  males  and  a 
female  into  an  open  veffel  of  water,  he  obferved  that  one  of 
them  had  feveral  fpots  on  its  back,  which  were  eggs,  each 
containing  an  embryo.  At  the  end  of  three  weeks,  the  ani- 
mal feemed  much  agitated,  and  one  of  the  cells  on  his  back 
burfting  open,  a young  one  crept  out  of  it.  In  five  days  no 
lefs  than  thirty-five  of  thefe  cells  opened  in  the  fame  manner 
and  produced  as  many  animals.  On  the  back  of  one  of  thefe 
which  was  differed,  there  were  no  lefs  than  one  hundred  and 
twenty  of  thefe  cells,  each  of  which  he  confiders  as  a real 
matrix,  in  which  its  eggs  are  lodged  and  fecundated ; and, 
indeed,  in  one  of  them  he  difcovered  an  embryo  completely 
formed,  enveloped  in  a kind  of  placenta,  accompanied  by 
two  thin  tranfparent  membranes,  feemingly  analogous  to  the 
chorion  and  amnios  in  other  animals.  For  other  fpecies  of 
toad,  fee  Rana. 

ToA'D-FiJh,  Rana  pifcatrix,  m Ichthyology.  SeeLoPHiUS 
Pifcatrix,  and  Sea-DzdzY. 

'ToAB-Flax,  in  Botany.  Antirrhinum. 

ToAD-5/o«r,  in  Mineralogy,  a variety  of  trap-rock.  (See 
Trap.  ) The  toad-ftone  of  Derby ffiire  is  generally  a dark- 
brown  bafaltic  amygdaloid,  compofed  of  an  intimate  inter- 
mixture of  bafalt  and  green  earth,  and  containing  oblong 
cavities,  principally  filled  with  calcareous  fpar.  It  fometimes 
aftumes  the  form  and  texture  of  a compaft  bafalt,  and  is  alfo 
found  in  a decompofing  foft  ftate,  approaching  to  clay.  In 
compofition  and  appearance  it  bears  a ftrong  refemblance  to 
fome  volcanic  rocks  ; and  there  are  certain  peculiarities  in  the 
geological  pofition  of  this  rock,  which  have  excited  con- 
fiderable  attention.  Mr.  Whitehurft,  in  his  Theory  of  the 
Earth,  has  given  a particular  account  of  the  Derbyftiire  toad- 
ftone  ; and  has  ftated  the  number  of  beds,  and  the  thicknefs 
of  each,  with  that  of  the  mountain  lime-ftone,  with  which  it 


alternates,  as  under ; 

Firft  lime-ftone 

50  yards. 

Firft  toad-ftone 

- 16 

Second  lime-ftone 

50 

Second  toad-ftone 

- 46 

Third  lime-ftone 

60 

Third  toad-ftone 

22 

Fourth  lime-ftone 

not  cut  through. 

. It  appears,  however,  that  the  thicknefs  and  extent  of  the 
toad-ftone  beds  are  by  no  means  fo  regular  as  thofe  of  the 
other  ftrata,  in  the  fame  diftrift. 

In  fome  fituations,  one  or  more  of  the  beds  will  become 
very  thin,  or  be  entirely  wanting  ; in  other  fituations,  a fingle 
bed  will  be  found  of  vaft  thicknefs ; and  maffes  of  this  fub- 
ftance,  which  cannot  be  referred  to  any  of  the  three  beds, 
will  be  found  interpofed  in  the  lime-ftone  ftrata.  In  fome 
inftances,  particularly  near  Afliover,  nodules  of  lime-ftone 
may  be  feen  imbedded  in  toad-ftone.  Farey’s  Derbyftiire 
Report,  vol.  i.  p.  276. 

The  moft  remarkable  phenomenon  which  the  beds  of  toad- 
ftone  prefent  in  Derbyftiire,  is  the  complete  feparation  of  the 
metallic  veins  which  they  generally  occafion.  The  mountain 

lime- 
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limc-ilonc  of  that  dillriift  is  interfered  by  numerous  per- 
pendicular metallic  veins,  which  rife  from  the  lowed  lime- 
Itone  to  the  uppermoft  ; but  on  finking  through  the  vein  in 
the  flrll  lime-llone,  down  to  the  firft  toad-ftone,  the  vein  will 
entirely  difappear,  but  on  perforating  through  the  toad- 
llone,  it  will  be  found  again  in  the  fecond  lime-done ; and 
the  fame  appearances  will  be  prefented  on  piercing  through 
the  fecond  and  third  beds  of  lime-done,  and  the  fecond  and 
third  beds  of  toad-done.  See  Plats  IV.  Geology,  jig.  i. 
where  i,  2,  3,  4,  reprefent  the  four  beds  of  lime -done  ; 
b,  b,  b,  the  three  beds  of  toad-done  ; and  v,  v,  •v,  v,  the 
metallic  vein  palling  through  the  different  lime-done  beds, 
but  completely  cut  off  or  feparated  by  the  intervening  beds 
of  toad-done.  To  account  for  this  interruption  of  the  vein 
at  V,  V,  V,  Mr.  Whitehurd  fuppofes  that  the  toad-done,  in  a 
date  of  igneous  fufion,  has  burd  through  the  lower  drata, 
and  has  Kirced  itfelf  between  the  drata  of  lime-done  by  a 
lateral  motion.  Were  this  the  cafe,  we  mud  admit  that  the 
toad-done  had  rifen  through  fiffures  or  dikes,  dmilar  to  what 
exid  in  many  of  the  northern  parts  of  Britain,  and  are  called 
whin-dikes.  The  whin-done,  or  bafalt,  bearing  a clofe 
refemblance  to  toad-done,  and  the  drata  in  the  peak  of 
Derbylliire  being  much  fraftured,  we  diould  feel  little 
difficulty  in  admitting  the  probability  of  Mr.  Whitehurd’s 
theory,  did  it  apply  to  the  different  phenomena  which  thefe 
beds  of  toad-done  prefent.  According  to  this  theory,  the 
beds  of  toad-done  mud  have  been  interpofed  fubfequently  to 
the  formation  of  the  metallic  veins.  There  are,  however,  in- 
dances, in  which  very  large  veins  extend  from  the  lime-done 
to  fome  depth  in  the  toad-done,  and  terminate  in  fmall 
drings  of  ore  ; in  other  indances,  though  the  ore  is  not  con- 
tinued through  the  toad-done,  a fmall  vein  filled  with  fpar 
may  be  traced  from  No.  i.  the  drd  lime-done,  through  h,  to 
No.  2.  the  fecond  lime-done.  Such  indances  prove,  in  the 
mod  decifive  manner,  that  the  formation  of  the  veins  was 
poderior  to  that  of  the  toad-done.  Hence  we  are  led  to 
feek  for  fome  other  caufe  which  may  explain  the  abfence  of 
metallic  ores  in  the  beds  of  toad-done.  This  fubjedl  will  be 
confidered  when  we  treat  of  metallic  veins.  See  Trap,  and 
Veins,  Mineral  and  Metallic. 

From  the  experiments  of  Dr.  Withering  on  this  done 
with  different  acids,  alkalies,  and  by  fufion,  it  appears  that 
one  hundred  parts  of  it  confid  of  63^-  parts  of  filiceous  earth, 
16  of  calciform  iron,  7 A-  of  calcareous  earth,  and  144  of 
earth  of  alum.  The  aggregate  of  thefe  ingredients  is  found 
to  weigh  14  parts  more  than  the  original  mafs,  which  is 
afcribed  to  the  fubdance  capable  of  uniting  with  fixable  air, 
not  having  been  fully  faturated  with  it,  as  they  would  be 
after  their  precipitation  by  the  earth  of  alum.  (Phil.  Tranf. 
vol.  Ixxii.  part  ii.  p.  353.)  This  fubdance  differs  little  from 
bafaltes  : it  is  fofter,  contains  a fmaller  proportion  of  iron, 
and  a larger  of  filex. 

TOAGAMALLY,  in  Geography,  a town  of  Hin- 
doodan,  in  the  Carnatic;  17  miles  W.S.W.  of  Trit- 
chinopoly. 

TOAHOUTA,  one  of  the  fmaller  Society  iflands,  near 
Otaha. 

TOAIREH,  a town  of  Egypt,  on  the  coad  of  the  Red 
fea,  where  the  water  is  fait ; 3 miles  N.  of  Kolzum. 

TOALDO,  Joseph,  in  Biography,  a didinguiflied  phi- 
lofopher,  was  born  in  1719  at  a fmall  village  near  Marof- 
tica,  in  the  valley  of  Vicenza,  at  the  foot  of  the  Alps,  and 
fent,  in  the  year  1733,  to  the  feminary  of  Padua,  where  he 
dudied  Latin,  rhetoric,  philofophy,  tlieology,  and  parti- 
cularly mathematics.  In  this  feminary  he  afterwards  be- 
came a teacher  of  grammar,  rhetoric,  philofophy,  and 
mathematics.  His  fird  literary  work  was  a new  edition  of 
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the  writings  of  Galileo,  to  which  he  added  feveral  fragrrrents 
never  before  publidied,  with  a preface  and  notes.  For  his 
fervices  to  the  above-mentioned  feminary  he  was  recom- 
penfed  with  the  benefice  of  Montegalda,  which  he  enjoyed 
for  14  years,  and  which  he  exchanged  for  another  more 
convenient,  after  his  appointment  by  the  fenate  of  Venice, 
in  1762,  to  the  profeffordiip  of  adronomy  and  meteorology 
in  the  univerfity  of  Padua.  Here  he  condrufted  an  ob- 
fervatory,  begun  in  1767  and  completed  in  1774.  In  1769 
he  publifhed  at  Padua  a ffiort  view  of  plane  and  fpheric^ 
trigonometry,  entitled  “ Tavole  Trigonometriche,  &c.” 
which  was  reprinted  and  ufed  in  many  of  the  Italian  femi- 
naries.  He  next  publiffied  a treatife  on  the  infiuence  of  the 
heavenly  bodies  on  the  weather  and  atmofphere,  containing 
the  refult  of  a long  feries  of  meteorological  obfervations. 
This  work,  printed  at  Padua  in  1770,  4to.,  was  tranllated 
into  different  languages,  and  fo  well  received,  that  he  was 
admitted  into  various  learned  focieties.  About  the  fame 
time  he  prefented  to  the  public  effays  in  favour  of  eledirical 
condudfors,  which  caufed  them  to  be  eredled  in  the  Venetian 
territories ; alfo  a chronological  view  of  uncommon  changes 
in  the  weather,  with  tables  of  the  date  of  the  barometer, 
and  the  flux  and  reflux  of  the  fea.  His  meteorological 
journal  was  begun  in  1773,  and  continued  till  his  death. 
His  celebrity  was  augmented  in  1774  by  an  anfwer  to  a 
prize  qiiedion,  propofed  by  the  academical  fociety  of  Mont- 
pelier, on  meteorology  applied  to  agriculture  ; and  after 
this  time  he  laboured  inceifantly  in  diffufing  meteorological 
fcience.  In  1777  he  tranflated  Lalande’s  Adronomical 
Tables,  and  his  “ Abrege  de  PAdronomie and  fome 
time  after,  his  “ Adronomie  des  Dames  eredling  alfo  in 
his  obfervatory  a marble  bud  of  that  eminent  adronomer. 
From  this  timie  he  almod  redridled  his  attention  to  adro- 
nomy and  meteorology,  endeavouring  to  confirm  his  hypo- 
thefis  of  the  influence  of  the  moon  on  the  different  changes 
of  the  weather.  He  alfo  publiflied  an  hidorical  view  of  the 
lervices  rendered  by  the  Venetian  fchools  to  adronomy, 
geography,  and  navigation.  In  1783  he  obtained,  in  con- 
junftion  with  his  nephew  Chiminello,  who  was  his  aflidant 
in  the  obfervatory,  the  prize  offered  for  the  bed  treatife  on 
the  condrudlion  of  a comparative  hygrometer  ; and  in  1784 
he  publiffied  a fmall  work  on  the  longitude,  which  was  well 
received.  He  proceeded  regularly  with  his  journal  till  the 
year  1787,  when  a fmall  work  in  two  flieets  was  printed  at 
Venice;  and  in  the  following  year  his  Tables  of  Vitality 
appeared  at  Venice  and  Padua.  Of  his  travels  in  1780  and 
in  1788,  in  the  courfe  of  which  he  examined  the  place  where 
Hannibal  eroded  the  Alps,  the  refult  was  inferted  in  his 
difl'ertation  on  the  fubjeft,  printed  in  the  fourth  volume  of 
the  Tranfadtions  of  the  Academy  of  Padua.  But  our  limits 
will  not  allow  us  to  give  even  the  titles  of  the  numerous 
effays  and  papers  which  he  publiffied  on  various  fubjefts, 
relating  principally  to  meteorology.  The  journals  of  the 
period  in  which  he  lived  contain  many  curious  pieces  con- 
tributed by  this  induftrious  inquirer  into  the  operations  and 
phenomena  of  nature.  Befides  his  publications,  he  left 
in  MS.  feveral  papers,  and  particularly  obfervations  on  the 
travels  of  Marco  Polo,  and  on  the  real  epoch  of  the 
Chinefe  wall.  The  termination  of  Toaldo’s  life  was  acce- 
lerated by  the  chagrin  vvlfich  he  felt,  in  confequence  of  a 
fruitlefs  attempt  to  ferve  a young  man  who  had  been  de- 
prived of  his  office.  This  irritation  affedted  his  health,  fo 
that  in  November,  1797,  he  was  attacked  by  a nervous  af- 
fedfion,  which  in  a few  days  proved  fatal,  in  the  79th  year 
of  Ids  age. 

“ Toaldo,”  fays  his  biographer,  “ was  of  fmall  ftature ; 
but,  in  general,  had  an  engaging  appearance  that  infpired 
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confidence  and  refpedt.  His  deportment  was  eafy,  and  in 
his  converfation,  which  was  lively,  he  difplayed  great  know- 
ledge, and  an  extenfive  acquaintance  with  various  branches 
of  fcience.  Simple  in  his  manners,  open  and  fincere,  he 
indulged  only  the  milder  paflions ; and  feemed  to  have  no 
other  ambition  than  that  of  being  ufeful.  He  was  Heady  in 
his  friendfhip  ; always  ready  to  do  good  offices  in  the  moft 
difinterefted  manner,  and  indulgent  towards  every  one 
around  him.  To  the  talents  of  a literary  man,  he  added  the 
virtues  of  the  citizen  ; and  therefore  was  univerfally  ef- 
teemed,  but  particularly  by  thofe  who  enjoyed  his  more 
intimate  acquaintance.”  Phil.  Mag. 

TOALOOR,  in  Geography,  a town  of  Hindooftan,  in 
Baramaul ; 3 miles  S.E.  of  Wombinellore. 

TOAMENSING,  a towmffiip  of  Pennfylvania  ; 50  miles 
N.  of  Philadelphia — Alfo,  a townffiip  of  Pennfylvania ; 
15  miles  N.  of  Philadelphia. 

TOANA,  in  Ancient  Geography,  a town  of  India,  on 
this  fide  of  the  Ganges,  eaft  of  this  river,  among  the  people 
called  Nanichae.  Ptol. 

TOANI,  a people  of  Arabia  Felix,  in  the  environs  of 
the  ftrait  of  the  Arabic  gulf.  Pliny. 

TOB,  or  Tubia,  a country  on  the  other  fide  of  Jordan, 
in  the  northern  part  of  the  tribe  of  Manaffeh.  It  was  the 
country  into  which  Jephtha  retired,  as  we  read  in  the  bocdc 
of  Judges. 

TOBA,  in  Geography,  a fmall  ifland  in  the  Eaft  In- 
dian fea,  near  the  weft  coaft  of  Aroo.  S.  lat.  5°  8'.  E. 
long.  135°  9'. 

TOBACCO,  Nicotiana,  in  Botany.  See  Nico- 
TIANA. 

Tobacco,  Culture  and  Preparation  of.  See  Nicotiana. 

Tobacco,  Hiftory  of.  Tobacco  was  not  known  in  Eu- 
rope till  after  the  difcovery  of  America  by  the  Spaniards, 
and  firft  imported  about  the  year  1560,  as  fome  fay  by  fir 
Francis  Drake. 

The  Americans  of  the  continent  call  it  petun,  thofe  of 
the  iflands  yoU.  The  Spaniards,  who  gave  it  the  name 
tobacco,  took  it  from  Tabaco,  a province  of  Yucatan,  where 
they  firft  found  it,  and  firft  learned  its  ufe  ; or,  as  fome  fay, 
it  derived  its  name  from  the  ifland  of  Tabago,  or  Tobago. 

The  French,  at  its  firft  introdudlion  among  them,  gave 
it  various  names  ; as  Nicotiana,  or  the  amhaJfadoP s herb, 
from  John  Nicot,  then  ambaffador  of  Francis  II.  in  Por- 
tugal ; who  brought  fome  of  it  with  him  from  Lifbon,  and 
prefented  it  to  a grand  prior  of  the  houfe  of  Lorrain,  and 
to  queen  Catherine  de  Medicis  ; whence  it  was  alfo  called 
queen' s herb,  and  grand  prior’s  herb.  They  alfo  gave  it 
other  names,  which  are  now  all  reduced  to  the  original 
name  of  tobaco,  or  tobacco,  from  Tabaco,  given  it  by  Her- 
nandez de  Toledo,  who  firft  fent  it  into  Spain  and  Por- 
tugal. 

It  appears  from  Lobel,  that  this  plant  was  cultivated  in 
Britain  before  the  year  1570;  and  the  introdudfion  of  the 
praftice  of  fmoking  it  in  England  has  been  commonly 
afcribed  to  fir  Walter  Raleigh,  about  the  year  1584.  The 
cultivation  of  it  is  now  common  in  various  parts  of  the 
globe  ; and  though  prohibited  by  the  laws  of  this  country, 
the  manufadlure  of  it  forms  no  inconfiderable  branch  of 
commerce. 

Tobacco  might  be  cultivated  with  advantage  through  the 
greater  part  of  Europe  ; but  almoft  in  every  part  of  Europe 
it  has  become  a principal  fubjedl  of  taxation  ; and  it  has 
been  fuppofed,  that  it  would  be  more  difficult  to  colledt  a 
tax  from  every  farm  where  this  plant  might  happen  to  be 
cultivated,  than  to  levy  one  upon  its  importation  at  the 
cuftom-houfe.  The  cultivation  of  tobacco  has  been,  upon 


this  account,  moft  abfurdly,  (fays  Mr.  Smith,  Wealth 
of  Nations,)  prohibited  through  the  greater  part  of  Europe, 
which  neceflarily  gives  a fort  of  monopoly  to  the  countries 
where  it  is  allowed  ; and  as  Virginia  and  Maryland  produce 
the  greateft  quantity  of  it,  they  fhare  largely,  though  not 
without  fome  competitors,  in  the  advantage  of  this  mono- 
poly : the  cultivation  of  it,  however,  is  faid  to  be  lefs  pro- 
fitable than  that  of  fugar.  At  the  time  when  the  author 
publiflied  his  work  above  cited,  about  ninety-fix  thoufand 
hogflieads  of  tobacco  were  annually  purchafed  in  Virginia 
and  Maryland,  with  a part  of  the  furplus  produce  of  Britifli 
induftry  ; but  the  demand  of  Great  Britain  does  not  require, 
perhaps,  more  than  fourteen  thoufand.  If  the  remaining 
eighty-two  thoufand,  therefore,  could  not  be  fent  abroad 
and  exchanged  for  fomething  more  in  demand  at  home,  the 
importation  of  them  muft  ceafe  immediately,  and  with  it 
the  produdtive  labour  of  all  thofe  inhabitants  of  Great  Bri- 
tain, who  are  at  prefent  employed  in  preparing  the  goods 
with  wffiich  thefe  eighty-two  thoufand  hogfheads  are  an- 
nually purchafed.  Thofe  goods,  which  are  part  of  the 
produce  of  the  land  and  labour  of  Great  Britain,  having  no 
market  at  home,  and  being  deprived  of  that  which  they  had 
abroad,  muft  ceafe  to  be  produced.  The  moft  round-about 
foreign  trade  of  confumption,  therefore,  may,  upon  fome 
occafions,  be  as  neceflary  for  fupporting  the  produftive  la- 
bour of  the  country,  and  the  value  of  its  annual  produce,  as 
the  moft  direft.  In  order  to  facilitate  the  great  exportation 
which  was  neceflary,  for  getting  rid  of  that  which  remained 
after  the  home  confumption,  the  whole  duties  were  drawn 
back,  provided  the  exportation  took  place  within  three 
years. 

The  principal  kinds  of  tobacco  imported  into  England 
are,  as  we  have  already  obferved,  the  Maryland,  called 
Oroonoko,  and  the  Vii-ginia-tobacco.  The  former  is  not 
fo  agreeable  to  the  Britifli  tafte  as  the  fweet-fcented  tobacco 
of  the  latter  country  ; but  the  northern  nations  of  Europe 
are  faid  to  like  it  better. 

Befides  the  tobacco  of  the  Weft  Indies,  there  are  con- 
fiderable  quantities  cultivated  in  the  Levant,  the  coafts  of 
Greece,  and  the  Archipelago,  the  ifland  of  Malta,  and 
Italy.  The  marks  of  good  twift  tobacco  are  a fine  fliining 
cut,  an  agreeable  fmell,  and  that  it  has  been  well  kept. 

In  the  ifland  of  Ceylon,  there  are  two  kinds  of  tobacco 
cultivated  for  profit.  They  call  both  kinds  dunkol,  which 
fignifies  a leaf,  tlie  ufe  of  which  is  to  be  fmoked.  The  one 
kind  they  call  hingele  dunkol  or  fngele  dunkol,  for  they  make 
no  difference  between  the  letter  S and  H in  their  pronuncia- 
tion ; the  other  they  call  dunkol  kappada ; kappada  fignifies 
gelding,  and  is  a word  of  Portuguefe  origin.  This  kappada 
tobacco  is  much  ftronger  and  more  intoxicating  than  the 
other ; but  both  kinds  are  the  produce  of  the  fame  plant ; 
only  the  fingle  tobacco  has  very  little  care  taken  of  it,  being, 
after  the  fowing,  in  a manner  left  to  itfelf ; while  the  other 
has  great  pains  bellowed  upon  it  during  the  whole  time  of 
its  growth,  and  till  it  is  fit  for  ufe. 

Some  of  the  Ceylonefe  chew  this  ftrong  tobacco  with 
their  betel ; and  fome,  who  fmoke  it  alone,  ufe  no  pipe, 
but,  taking  a long  leaf  of  it,  they  roll  it  up  into  a long 
form,  and  cover  it  with  the  leaf  of  the  wattukan-tree  ; they 
then  light  one  end  of  it,  and  fmoke  by  the  other,  till  the 
whole  is  confumed.  Phil.  Tran f.  N°  278,  p.  nqj- 

Although  in  Ruffia  tobacco  is  not  confidered  as  one  of 
the  general  neceffaries  of  the  lower  claftes  of  the  people, 
the  pradtice  of  fmoking  having  been  held  as  a fin  to  the  end 
of  the  17th  century;  neverthelefs  the  confumption  of  it  ia 
by  no  means  fmall,  and  of  courfe  the  importation  always 
much  overbalances  the  exports.  In  1793,  the  former  at  St, 
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Peterfburg  alone  amounted  to  upwards  of  47,000  rubles ; 
and  the  latter,  from  all  parts  of  the  empire,  barely  to 
20,000  : however,  the  confumption  muft  have  Increafed,  as 
the  exportation  in  1768  is  ftated  by  Guldenftaedt  at  21,000, 
and  the  whole  of  the  importation  at  108,000  rubles.  The 
culture  has  been  profitably  carried  on,  fince  the  year  1763, 
in  various  diftrifts  of  the  empire.  Moft  of  it  is  obtained  in 
the  Malo-Ruflian  governments,  where  the  cultivation  was 
firft  encouraged  ; but  it  has  been  much  cultivated  in  other 
regions,  e.g.  about  the  Volga  and  the  Samara,  and  parti- 
cularly by  the  Coffacks  on  the  Orenburg  and  Siberian  lines. 
The  greater  part  of  the  Ruffian  tobacco  is  derived  from 
American,  and  fome  Turkiffi  and  Perfian  feed.  In  the 
generality  of  the  fouthern  governments,  thefe  plantations 
-admit  of  being  greatly  multiplied.  The  different  forts  of 
tobacco  and  fnuffs  prepared  from  it,  which  are  now  in  ufe, 
are  to  be  attributed  to  the  difference  of  the  climate  and  foil 
in'which  it  grows,  and  the  peculiar  mode  of  managing  and 
manufadfuring  the  plant,  rather  than  to  any  effential  dif- 
ference in  its  qualities. 

Tobacco,  in  the  Materia  Medica,  iffc.  This  is  a well- 
known  drug  of  a narcotic  quality,  which  it  difcovers  in  all 
perfons,  even  in  fmall  quantity,  when  firfl  applied  to  them  ; 
and  when  ufed  in  large  quantities,  its  effedts  have  fometimes 
been  more  violent,  fo  as  to  have  proved  a mortal  poifon. 
Befides  its  narcotic  qualities,  it  pofleffes  alfo  a ftrongly  fti- 
muknt  power,  perhaps,  as  Dr.  Cullen  obferves,  with  refpedl 
to  the  whole  fyflem,  but  efpecially  with  refpedt  to  the  fto- 
mach  and  inteflines ; fo  as  readily,  even  in  no  great  dofes, 
to  prove  emetic  and  purgative. 

The  leaves  of  tobacco  have  a ftrong  difagreeable  fmcU, 
and  a very  acrid  burning  tafte  : diflilled  in  a retort,  with- 
out addition,  they  yield  an  acrid,  empyreumatic,  poifonous 
oil.  They  give  out  their  acrid,  matter  both  to  water  and 
fpirit,  but  moll  perfedlly  to  the  latter : the  aqueous  infu- 
fions  are  of  a yellow  or  brown  colour,  the  fpirituous  of  a 
deep  green.  The  feveral  forts  of  tobacco  imported  from 
abroad  are  llronger  in  tafte  than  that  of  our  own  growth, 
and  the  extradls  made  from  them  much  more  fiery,  but  in 
lefs  quantity. 

Tobacco  has  been  employed,  in  ordinary  ufe,  by  fnuffing, 
fmoking,  and  chewing  ; and  thefe  pradlices  have  been  com- 
mon for  more  than  200  years  to  all  Europe,  and  they  have 
more  or  lefs  prevailed  in  other  parts  of  the  globe.  Like 
other  narcotics,  the  ufe  of  it  may  be  introduced  by  degrees  ; 
and  its  peculiar  effefts  may  hardly  at  all  be  manifefted  ; but 
beyond  certain  limits,  violent  effedls  have  been  fometimes 
produced  on  thofe  who  have  been  accuftomed  to  the  ufe  of 
it.  The  power  of  habit  is  often  unequal,  even  among  thofe 
who  have  been  addifted  to  this  praftice.  Dr.  Cullen  men- 
tions a lady,  who  had  been  for  more  than  twenty  years  ac- 
cuftomed to  take  fnuff  at  all  times  of  the  day  ; but  fhe  found 
at  length  that  indulging  much  in  the  ufe  of  fnuff  before  din- 
ner took  away  her  appetite  ; and  in  procefs  of  time,  that  a 
Angle  pinch,  taken  any  time  before  dinner,  palled  her  appe- 
tite for  that  meal.  But  when  fhe  abftained  from  the  ufe  of 
it,  her  appetite  returned  ; and  after  dinner,  for  the  reft  of  the 
day,  fhe  took  fnuff  freely  without  inconvenience.  When 
fnuff,  that  is,  tobacco  in  powder,  is  firft  applied  to  the  nofe, 
it  proves  a ftimulus,  and  excites  fneezing  ; but  by  repetition, 
that  effedl  entirely  ceafes. 

Snuff,  when  firft  employed,  if  it  be  not  taken  in  fmall 
quantity,  and  • if  it  be  not  thrown  out  immediately  by 
fneezing,  occafions  fome  giddinefs  and  confufion  of  head  : 

- but  thefe  effedls  do  not  occur  when  perfons  are  habituated 
to  the  ufe  of  it.  But  fuch  perfons,  if  it  be  taken  beyond 
the  ufual  quantity,  experience  the  fame  confequences  ; and 


the  effedl  is  manifeft,  not  only  oti  the  fenforium,  but  on 
other  parts  of  the  fyftem,  particularly  the  ftomach,  occa- 
fioning  a lofs  of  appetite,  and  other  fymptonxs  of  a weakened 
tone  in  that  organ.  Dr.  Cullen  fays,  that  he  has  obferved 
feveral  inftances  of  perfons  who  take  fnuff  to  excefs,  fuffer- 
ing  from  it  by  a lofs  of  memory,  by  a fatuity,  and  by  other 
fymptoms  of  the  weakened  or  fenile  ftate  of  the  nervous 
fyftem,  induced  before  the  ufual  period.  He  has  alfo  found 
fymptoms  of  dyfpepfia,  and  pains  of  the  ftomach,  occurring 
every  day,  in  confequencc  of  excefs-in  the  pradlice  of  taking 
fnuff.  Thefe  fym^oms  have  fubfided,  when  the  ufe  of 
fnuff  has  been  difcontinued.  A fpecial  effedl  of  fnuffing^ 
he  fays,  is  its  exciting  a confiderable  difcharge  of  mucus 
from  the  nofe  ; and  there  have  been  feveral  inftances  of 
head-aches,  tooth-aches,  and  ophthalmias  thus  relieved  : and 
when  this  difcharge  of  mucus  is  confiderable,  the  ceafing 
or  fuppreflion  of  it,  by  abftaining  from  fnuff,  is  apt  to  occa- 
fion  thofe  diforders  which  it  had  formerly  relieved.  An- 
other effedl  of  taking  fnuff  is  this,  that  as  a part  of  the 
fnuff  is  often  carried  back  into  the  fauces,  fo  a part  of  this  is 
carried  down  into  the  ftomach,  and  then  more  certainly  pro- 
duces the  above-mentioned  dyfpeptic  fymptoms. 

Smoking,  when  firft  pradlifed,  ffiews  very  ftrongly  the 
narcotic,  vomiting,  and  even  purging  powers  of  tobacco, 
and  it  is  very  often  ufeful  as  an  anodyne  ; but  by  repetition 
thefe  effedls  difappear,  or  only  ffiew  themfelves  when  the 
quantity  fmoked  is  beyond  what  habit  had  before  admitted 
of ; and  even  in  perfons  much  accuftomed  to  it,  it  may  be 
carried  fo  far  as  to  prove  a mortal  poifon.  From  much 
fmoking,  all  the  fame  effedls  may  arife  which  we  faid  might 
arife  from  the  excefs  in  fnuffing. 

With  refpedl  to  the  evacuation  of  mucus  which  is  pro- 
duced by  fnuffing,  there  are  analogous  effedls  produced  by 
fmoking,  which  commonly  ftimulate  the  mucous  follicles  of 
the  mouth  and  fauces,  and  particularly  the  excretories  of  the 
falivary  glands.  By  the  evacuation  from  both  fources,  with 
the  concurrence  of  the  narcotic  power,  the  tooth-ache  is  often 
greatly  relieved  by  it  ; but  we  have  not  found  the  fmoking 
relieve  head-aches  and  ophthalmias  fo  much  as  fnuffing  often 
does.  Sometimes  fmoking  dries  the  mouth  and  fauces,  and 
occafions  a demand  for  drink  ; but,  as  commonly  the  ftimu- 
lus it  applies  to  the  mucous  follicles  and  falivary  glands 
draws  forth  their  liquids,  it  occafions  on  the  other  hand  a 
frequent  fpitting. 

So  far  as  this  is  of  the  proper  faliva,  it  occafions  a wafte 
of  that  liquid  fo  neceflary  in  the  bufinefs  of  digeftion  ; and 
both  by  this  wafte,  and  by  the  narcotic  power  at  the  fame 
time  applied,  the  tone  of  the  ftomach  is  often  weakened, 
and  every  kind  of  dyfpeptio  fymptoms  is  produced. 
Though  in  fmoking  a great  part  of  the  fmoke  is  again 
blown  out  of  the  mouth.  Hill  a part  of  it  muft  neceffarily 
pafs  into  the  lungs,  and  its  narcotic  power  applied  there  often 
relieves  fpafmodic  afthma  ; and  by  its  ftimulant  power  it 
there  alfo  fometimes  promotes  expedloration,  and  proves 
ufeful  in  the  catarrhal  or  pituitous  difficulty  of  breathing. 

Smoking  has  been  frequently  mentioned  as  a means 
of  guarding  men  againft  contagion.  In  the  cafe  of  the 
plague,  the  teftimony  of  Diemerbroek  is  very  ftrong  ; but 
Rivinus  and  others  give  us  many  fadls  which  contradift  this ; 
and  Chenot  gives  a remarkable  inftance  of  its  inutility.  Wc 
cannot  indeed  fuppofe  that  tobacco  contains  an  antidote  of 
any  contagion,  or  that  in  general  it  has  any  antifeptic 
power  ; and  therefore  we  cannot  allow  that  it  has  any  fpecial 
ufe  in  this  cafe  : but  it  is  very  probable  that  this  and  other 
narcotics,  by  diminilhing  fenfibility,  may  render  men  lefs 
liable  to  contagion  ; and  by  rendering  the  mind  lefs  aftive 
and  anxious,  it  may  alfo  render  men  lefs  liable  to  fear,  which 
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has  fo  often  the  power  of  exciting  the  aftivity  of  the  conta- 
gion. The  antiloimic  powers  of  tobacco  are  therefore  on 
the  fame  footing  with  thofe  of  wine,  brandy,  and  opium. 

The  third  mode  of  uling  tobacco  is  that  of  chewing  it, 
when  it  fliews  its  narcotic  qualities  as  ftrongly  as  in  any  other 
way  of  applying  it  ; though  the  naufeous  tafte  of  it  com- 
monly prevents  its  being  carried  far  in  the  firft  pradfice. 
When  the  praftice,  however,  is  continued,  as  it  is  very  dif- 
ficult to  avoid  fome  part  of  it  diffolved  in  the  faliva  from 
going  down  into  the  ftomach,  fo  this,  with  the  naufea  ex- 
cited by  the  tafte,  makes  vomiting  more  readily  occafioned 
by  this  than  the  other  modes  of  applying  it.  They  are  the 
ftrong,  and  even  difagreeable  impreflions  repeated,  that  give 
the  moft  durable  and  tenacious  habits  ; and  therefore  the 
chewing  of  tobacco  is  apt  to  become  one  of  thefe  : and  it  is 
therefore  in  this  way  that  it  is  ready  to  be  carried  to  the 
greateft  excefs,  and  to  ftiew  all  the  effedts  of  the  frequent 
and  large  ufe  of  narcotics.  As  it  commonly  produces  a 
confiderable  evacuation  from  the  mouth  and  fauces,  fo  it  is 
the  moft  powerful  in  relieving  the  rheumatic  affedlion  of 
tooth-ache.  This  pradlice  is  alfo  the  occafion  of  the  greateft 
wafte  of  faliva  ; and  the  effedfs  of  this  in  weakening  digef- 
tion,  and  perhaps  from  thence  efpecially,  its  noted  effedl  of 
producing  emaciation,  may  appear. 

The  effedfs  already  recited  of  the  different  modes  of  em- 
ploying tobacco  depend  efpecially  upon  its  narcotic  power, 
and  certain  circumftances  accidentally  attending  its  applica- 
tion to  the  nofe  and  mouth  : but  as  we  have  obferved  before, 
that  befide  its  narcotic,  it  poflefles  alfo  a ftimulant  power, 
particularly  with  refpedl  to  the  alimentary  canal ; by  this  it 
IS  frequently  employed  as  a medicine  for  exciting  either  vo- 
miting or  purging,  which  it  does  as  if  happens  to  be  more 
immediately  applied  to  the  ftomach  or  to  the  inteftines. 

An  infufion  of  from  half  a drachm  to  a drachm  of  the 
dried  leaves,  or  of  thefe  as  they  are  commonly  prepared  for 
chewing,  for  an  hour  or  two,  in  four  ounces  of  boiling 
water,  affords  an  emetic  which  has  been  employed  by  fome 
pradfitioners,  but  more  commonly  by  the  vulgar  only.  As 
It  has  no  peculiar  qualities  as  an  emetic,  and  its  operation 
is  commonly  attended  with  fevere  ficknefs,  it  has  not  been, 
nor  is  it  likely  ever  to  come  into  common  pradfice  with 
phyficians. 

By  long  boiling  in  water,  its  deleterious  power  is  faid  to 
be  abated,  and  at  length  deftroyed  : an  extradf  made  by 
long  codtion,  is  recommended  by  Stahl  and  other  German 
phyficians,  as  the  moft  effedfual  and  fafe  aperient,  detei^ent, 
expedforant,  diuretic,  &c.;  but  the  medicine  mull  neceflarily 
be  precarious  in  ftrength,  and  has  never  come  into  ufe  among 
us.  Lewis  Mat.  Med. 

It  is  more  commonly  employed  as  a purgative  in  glyfters  ; 
and,  as  generally  very  effeftual,  it  is  employed  in  all  cafes  of 
moreobftinate  coftivenefs ; and  its  powers  have  been  celebrated 
by  many  authors.  Dr.  Cullen  has  known  it  to  be  in  frequent 
ufe  witli  fome  pradlitioners  : and  he  adds,  it  is  indeed  a very 
effeftual  medicine,  but  attended  with  this  inconvenience, 
that  when  the  dofe  happens  to  be  in  any  excefs,  itoccafions 
fevere  ficknefs  at  the  ftomach,  and  it  has  been  known  to  fre- 
quently occafion  vomiting. 

A ftrong  decodlion  of  tobacco,  with  proper  carminatives 
and  cathartics,  given  glyfter-wife,  fometimes  proves  of  good 
effedl  in  what  is  ufually  called  the  Hone  colic,  and  alfo  in  the 
iliac  paflion. 

It  is  well  known,  that  in  cafes  of  obftinate  coftivenefs,  in 
ileus  and  incarcerated  hernia,  the  fmoke  of  burning  tobacco 
has  been  thrown  into  the  anus  with  great  advantage.  The 
fmoke  operates  here  by  the  fame  qualities  that  are  in  the  in- 
fufions  of  it  above-mentioned : but  as  the  fmoke  reaches 
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much  farther  into  the  inteftines  than  injeftions  can  commonly 
do,  it  is  thereby  applied  to  a larger  furface,  and  may  there- 
fore  be  a more  powerful  medicine  than  the  infufions.  In  fe- 
veral  inftances,  however,  fays  Dr.  Cullen,  I have  been  dif- 
appointed  of  its  effedls,  and  have  been  obliged  to  have  re- 
courfe  to  other  means. 

Bates  and  Fuller  give  fome  receipts,  in  which  tobacco  is 
an  ingredient,  with  mighty  encomiums,  in  aflhmatic  cafes. 

Hoffman  obferves,  that  horfes  have  been  often  relieved  by 
this  remedy,  but  in  human  fubjedls  it  has  been  rarely  tried ; 
and  fays  he  has  known  fome  of  the  common  people,  who  la- 
boured under  excruciating  pains  of  the  inteftines,  freed  in  aii 
inftant  from  all  pain  by  fwallowing  the  fmoke.  Both  the  de- 
codlion and  the  fmoke  have  not  unfrequently  been  injedted  in 
cafes  of  incarcerated  hernise,  and  often  with  fuccefs.  The 
fmoke  thus  applied  is  recommended  as  one  of  the  principal 
means  for  the  revival  of  perfons  apparently  dead  from 
drowning  or  other  fudden  caufes  ; but  fome  fufpedl  the  nar- 
cotic power  of  tobacco  as  unfavourable  in  thefe  cafes. 

The  infufion  of  tobacco,  when  it  is  carried  into  the  blood- 
veffels,  has  fometimes  fhevvn  its  ftimulant  powers  exerted  in 
the  kidneys  ; and  very  lately  we  have  had  it  recommended  to 
us  as  a powerful  diuretic  of  great  fervice  in  dropfy.  Upon 
the  faith  of  thefe  recommendations  we  have  now  employed 
this  remedy  in  various  cafes  of  dropfy,  but  with  very  little 
fuccefs.  From  the  fmall  dofes  that  are  proper  to  begin  with, 
we  have  hardly  obferved  any  diuretic  effedls  ; and  though 
from  larger  dofes  they  have  in  fome  meafure  appeared,  we 
have  feldom  found  them  confiderable  ; and  when,  to  obtain 
thefe  in  a greater  degree,  we  have  gone  on  increafing  the 
dofes,  we  have  been  conftantly  reftrained  by  the  fevere  fick- 
nefs at  ftomach,  and  even  vomiting,  which  they  occafioned  : 
fo  that  we  have  not  yet  learned  the  adminiftration  of  this 
remedy,  fo  as  to  render  it  a certain  or  convenient  remedy  in 
any  cafes  of  dropfy. 

Tobacco  is  fometimes  employed  externally  in  unguents 
and  lotions,  for  cleanfing  foul  ulcers,  deftroying  cutaneous 
infedls,  and  other  like  purpofes  ; it  appears  to  be  deftruc- 
tive  to  almoft  all  kinds  of  infedls,  to  thofe  produced  on 
vegetables  as  well  as  on  animals.  Lewis. 

A ftrong  decodlion  of  the  ftalks,  with  fharp-pointed 
dock,  and  alum,  is  faid  to  be  of  good  fervice,  ufed  exter- 
nally, in  cutaneous  diftempers,  efpecially  the  itch  : fome 
boil  them  for  that  purpofe  in  urine.  The  fame  decodlion  is 
faid  to  be  infallible  in  curing  the  mange  in  dogs. 

Tobacco  beat  into  a maih  with  vinegar  or  brandy,  and 
laid  on  the  ftomach,  has  fometimes  good  effedls  in  removing 
hard  tumours  of  the  hypochondria.  We  have  the  hiftory  of 
two  cures  made  by  fuch  applications  in  the  Med.  Eff. 
Edinb.  vol.  ii.  p.  41. 

The  juice  of  this  plant  is  faid  to  be  good  againft  ulcers 
and  mortifications.  Boyle’s  Works,  Abr.  vol.  i.  p.  56. 

Some  caution,  however.  Dr.  Lewis  obferves,  is  requifite 
even  in  the  external  ufes  of  tobacco,  particularly  in  folutions 
of  continuity  : there  are  inftances  of  its  being  thus  tranf- 
mitted  into  the  blood,  fo  as  to  produces  violent  effedls. 

A drop  or  two  of  the  chemical  oil  of  tobacco  being  put 
on  the  tongue  of  a cat,  produces  violent  convulfions,  and 
death  itfelf  in  the  fpace  of  a minute  ; yet  the  fame  oil  ufed 
in  lint,  and  applied  to  the  teeth,  has  been  found  of  fervice 
in  the  tooth-ache  ; though  it  mull  be  to  thofe  that  have  been 
ufed  to  the  taking  of  tobacco,  otherwife  great  ficknefs, 
retching,  vomiting.  See.  happen  ; and  even  in  no  cafe  is  the 
internal  ufe  of  it  warranted  by  ordinary  pradlice.  See  ex 
periments  on  the  effedls  of  oil  of  tobacco  on  pigeons,  by 
M.  Fontana,  in  which  he  found  vomiting  to  be  a conftant 
effedl  of  this  poifon,  as  he  calls  it,  and  the  lofs  of  motion 
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in  the  part  to  which  it  is  applied  an  occafional  or  accidental 
efFedl,  in  Phil.  Tranf.  vol.  Ixx.  part  i.  append,  p.  38,  or 
Fonts  na  fur  les  Poifons,  &c.  Florence,  quarto. 

In  cafes  of  oblliiiate  ulcers,  the  infufion  has  been  employed 
as  a lotion  with  advantage  ; but  the  many  inftances  of  its 
being  abforb^d,  and  thus  proving  a violent  poifon,  diffuade 
from  th?  praftice  ; efpecially  as  there  are  other  medicines  of 
greater  efficacy,  that  may  be  ufed  more  fafely.  Bergius  re- 
commends it  to  be  employed  as  a fomentation  in  the  para- 
, phymofis. 

Sim.  PaulH,  phyfician  to  the  king  of  Denmark,  in  an 
exprefs  treatife  on  tobacco,  obferves,  that  the  merchants  fre- 
quently lay  it  in  bog-houfes,  to  the  end  that,  becoming  im- 
pregnated with  the  volatile  fait  of  the  excrements,  it  may  be 
rendered  the  brilker,  more  fetid,  and  llronger. 

Amurath  IV.  emperor  of  the  Turks,  the  grand  duke  of 
Mufcovy,  and  the  emperor  of  Perfia,  have  prohibited  the 
ufe  of.  tobacco  in  their  ftates.  Our  king  James  I.  wrote  a 
treatife  exprefsly  againft  it,  entitled  “ A Counterblaft  to  To- 
bacco.” By  a bull  of  pope  Urban  VIII.  fuch  are  excom- 
municated as  take  tobacco  in  churches. 

Tobacco,  Laws  and  Regulations  concerning. — Tobacco 
is  not  to  be  planted  in  England,  on  forfeiture  of  40/. 
for  every  rod  of  ground  thus  planted ; but  this  fliall  not 
extend  to  hinder  the  planting  of  tobacco  in  phyfic  gardens, 
in  quantities  not  exceeding  half  a pole  of  ground,  and 
alfo  on  forfeiture  of  10/.  for  every  rod.  (15  Car.  II. 
c.  7.  12  Car.  II.  c.  34.)  And  juftices  of  peace  have 

power  to  iffue  warrants  to  conftables,  to  fearch  after  and 
examine  whether  any  tobacco  be  fown  or  planted,  and  to 
deftroy  the  fame,  which  they  are  to  do  under  penalties,  &c. 
22  & 23  Car.  II.  c.  26.  5 Geo.  c.  1 1. 

The  a£l  of  29  Geo.  III.  c.  68.  regulating  the  import- 
ation, exportation,  and  manufafture  of  tobacco  and  fnuff, 
and  alfo  that  of  30  Geo.  III.  c.  40.  made  to  explain  and 
amend  the  former,  are  fo  extended,  and  comprehend  fo 
great  a variety  of  particular  regulations,  as  not  to  admit  of 
minute  recital  in  this  place.  The  former  repeals  a confider- 
able  number  of  preceding  ftatutes.  By  49  Geo.  III.  c.  68. 
and  c.  69.  all  duties  under  the  refpedf  ive  departments  of  Cuf- 
toms  and  Excife  are  repealed,  and  other  duties  are  granted 
in  lieu  of  them.  Tobacco  and  fnuff  are  alfo  fubjeft  to 
annual  duties  by  the  aft  for  continuing  the  duties  on  pen- 
fions,  offices,  &c. ; and  certain  drawbacks  are  allowed  upon 
the  exportation  of  them : which  duties  are  to  be  under  the 
management  of  the  commiflioners  of  the  culloms  and  ex- 
cife. 43  Geo.  III.  c.  68.  and  c.  69. 

No  tobacco  rtiall  be  imported  but  from  America,  on  pain 
of  forfeiture,  with  the  veffel  and  its  contents  ; except  from 
Spain,  Portugal,  and  Ireland,  from  which  it  may  be  im- 
ported under  certain  regulations.  (29  Geo.  III.  c.  68.) 
But  tobacco  of  the  territories  of  Ruflia  or  Turkey  may  be 
imported  from  thence  in  Britifh-built  (hips,  and  warehoufed, 
and  may  be  exported  or  entered  for  home  confumption,  on 
payment  of  the  like  duties  as  tobacco  of  the  United  States 
of  America  ; and  on  its  being  manufaftured  in  Great 
Britain  and  exported  ffiall  be  entitled  to  the  drawbacks. 
(43  Geo.  III.  c.  68.)  By  45  Geo.  III.  c.  57.  tobacco, 
the  produftion  of  the  Weft  Indies  or  the  continent  of 
America,  belonging  to  any  foreign  European  ftate,  may  be 
imported  into  certain  ports  fpecified  in  the  aft,  and  ex- 
ported to  any  port  of  the  united  kingdom,  fubjeft  to 
the  regulations  of  the  aft ; and  fuch  tobacco  ffiall  pay  the 
fame  duties  as  that  which  is  the  growth  of  the  Britiffi 
Weft  Indies,  or  of  the  United  States  ,of  America.  By 
49  Geo.  III.  c.  2y.  unmanufaftured  tobacco  may  be  im- 
ported frcm  any  place  in  Britiffi  veffels  navigated  according 


to  law,  or  in  foreign  ffiips  navigated  in  any  manner  whatever 
belonging  to  any  ftates  in  amity  with  Great  Britain  ; and 
fuch  tobacco  ffiall  be  liable  to  the  fame  regulations  as 
tobacco  from  the  Britiffi  plantations. 

But  no  tobacco  or  fnuff  ffiall  be  imported  in  any  veffel  of 
lefs  burthen  than  120  tons  ; nor  any  tobacco-ftalks,  tobacco- 
ftalk  flour,  or  fnuff-work,  in  any  veffel  whatever  ; nor  any 
tobacco  or  fnuff  in  cafks  lefs  than  45olbs.  on  the  like 
penalty  ; except  loofe  tobacco  for  the  crew,  not  exceeding 
ylbs.  for  each  perfon  ; nor  ffiall  the  veffel  be  forfeited,  if 
proof  be  made  from  the  fmallnefs  of  the  quantity  that  fuch 
tobacco  or  fnuff  was  on  board  without  the  knowledge  of 
the  owner  or  matter.  29  Geo.  III.  c.  68. 

And  no  tobacco  or  fnuff  ffiall  be  imported  except  at 
London,  Briftol,  Liverpool,  Lancafter,  Cowes,  Falmouth, 
Whitehaven,  and  Hull  (and  by  31  Geo.  III.  c.  47. 
Newcaftle-upon-Tyne)  ; on  the  like  forfeiture. 


Every  manufafturer  of  tobacco  or  fnuff  ffiall 
take  out  a licence  from  the  officers  of  ex- 
cife, for  which  ho  ffiall  pay,  if  the  quantity 
of  tobacco  and  fnuff-work,  weighed  by 
him  for  manufafture  within  the  year. 


his  taking  out  fuch 

licence. 

, did  not 

£ 

s. 

d. 

exceed  - - - 

. 

20,000  lbs. 

'2 

0 

0 

If  above  20,000  and  not  exceeding 

30,000 

3 

0 

0 

30,000 

40,000 

4 

0 

0 

40,000 

50,000 

5 

0 

0 

50,000 

60,000 

6 

0 

0 

60,000 

70,000 

7 

0 

0 

70,000 

8g,ooo 

8 

0 

0 

80,000 

90,000 

9 

0 

0 

90,000 

100,000 

10 

0 

0 

100,000  - ' 

120,000 

12 

0 

0 

120,000 

150,000 

15 

0 

0 

150,000 

20 

0 

0 

Every  perfon  who  ffiall  firft  become  a manu- 
fafturer  of  tobacco  or  fnuff,  ffiall  pay  for 
every  fuch  licence  2/.,  and  within  ten  days 
after  the  10th  of  Oftober  next  after  taking 
out  fuch  licence,  fuch  further  additions 


fum,  as  with  the  faid  2/.  ffiall  amount  to 
the  duty  herein  before  direfted  to  be  paid, 
according  to  the  quantity  of  tobacco  and 
fnuff-work  weighed  for  manufafture  within 
the  preceding  year  - - -200 

and  a fureharge. 

And  every  dealer  in  tobacco  and  fnuff  ffiall  take  out  a 
licence  in  like  manner,  for  which  he  ffiall  pay,  within  the 
liberties  of  the  chief  office  in  London,  yj.,  elfewhere  zs,  (id. 
43  Geo.  III.  c.  69.  Sched.  (A.) 

But  perfons  licenfed  as  manufaftur^rs,  who  ffiall  not  fell 
tobacco  in  a lefs  quantity  than  four  pounds,  nor  fnuff  in 
two  pounds,  need  not  be  licenfed  as  dealers.  29  Geo.  III. 
c.  68. 


Every  perfon  who  ffiall  manufafture  or  deal  in  tobacco 
or  fnuff  without  taking  out  fuch  licence  ; or  ffiall  not  renew 
the  fame  ten  days  at  leaft  before  the  end  of  the  year,  ffiall 
forfeit,  if  a manufafturer,  200/.,  and  if  a dealer,  50/. 

But  no  perfon  ffiall  be  liable  to  the  faid  penalty  of  50/. 
for  felling  unmanufaftured  tobacco  or  fnuff,  whilll  remain- 
ing in  the  king’s  warehoufe. 

But  perfons  in  partnerffiip  need  not  take  out  more  than 
one  licence  for  one  houfe. 

Every  perfon  who  ffiall  manufafture  tobacco,  tobacco- 
ftalks,  or  returns  of  tobacco,  or  flatten  any  tobacco-ftalks, 

or 
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or  cut  the  fame  into  Spanifh,  fhall  be  deemed  a manufac- 
turer of  tobacco.  And  every  perfon  who  (Irall  grind  or 
manufafture  any  tobacco-ftalk  flour,  fnuff-work  or  fnuff, 
fliall  be  deemed  a manufafturer  of  fnuff.  And  every  per- 
fon. who  fliall  fell  any  tobacco,  tobacco-ftalks,  or  returns 
of  tobacco,  or  ftalks  flattened  or  cut  into  Spanifh,  fhall  be 
deemed  a dealer  in  tobacco.  And  every  perfon  who  fliall 
fell  any  tobacco-flalk  flour,  fnuff-work  or  fnuff,  fhall  be 
deemed  a dealer  in  fnuff,  within  the  meaning  of  this  aft. 

Every  manufafturer  and  dealer  fhall  make  entry  in  writ- 
ing of  his  houfe  or  place  intended  to  be  made  ufe  of  for 
manufadfuring,  keeping,  or  felling  tobacco  or  fnuff,  three 
days  before  he  fliall  begin,  on  pain  of  forfeiting  200/.,  and 
alfo  the  tobacco  and  fnuff  there  found,  together  with  the 
calks  and  package,  which  may  be  feized  by  the  officers  of 
the  cuftoms  or  excife. 

Every  manufadturer,  within  the  limits  of  the  head  office, 
mull  be  an  occupier  of  a tenement  of  10/.  a-year,  and  pay 
to  the  parifh  rates  ; elfewhere,  he  mull  pay  to  the  church 
and  poor. 

Every  fuch  manufadlurer  fhall,  three  days  before  he  be- 
gins, make  entry  in  writing  at  the  excife-office  of  all  mills, 
pirelfes,  engines,  rollers,  floves,  mullers,  or  fpinning-wheels, 
intended  to  b^  ufed  by  him  about  the  manufadfuring  of 
tobacco  or  fnuff ; on  pain  of  forfeiting  50/.  for  every  Tuch 
utenfil  not  entered. 

Every  fuch  manufadfurer  and  dealer  fhall  caufe  to  be  put 
up  in  large  legible  charadfers  over  his  door,  or  on  forae 
confpicuous  part  of  fuch  houfe  or  place,  the  words  Manu- 
faBurer  of,  and  Dealer  in  Tobacco  and  Snuff,  or  Tobacco  or 
Snuff,  or  ManufaBurer  of,  or  Dealer  in  Tobacco  and  Snuff, 
or  Tobacco  or  Snuff  (as  the  cafe  may  be)  ; on  the  penalty 
of  50/. 

If  any  perfon,  who  has  not  made  fuch  entry  as  afore- 
faid,  fhall  put  up  the  faid  words,  he  fliall  forfeit  100/. 

And  by  30  Geo.  III.  c.  40.  no  perfon  fhall  fet  up  or 
begin  any  manufadfory  of  tobacco  or  fnuff  within  five  miles 
of  the  fea-coafl,  except  in  the  ports  and  places  aforefaid, 
where  tobacco  may  be  imported,  or  places  within  three 
miles  thereof ; or  in  cities,  or  the  fuburbs  thereof,  and 
market-towns  ; and  no  entry  thereof  fhall  be  of  any  avail. 
But  the  fame  fliall  not  extend  to  places  duly  entered  before 
the  yth  of  July,  1789. 

But  tobacco  and  fnuff  may  be  manufaftured  by  any 
unlicenfed  Spanifh  cutter  or  fnuff-miller  at  any  entered 
mill,  on  account  of  any  licenfed  manufadlurer,  provided 
the  fame  be  legally  permitted  from  fuch  manufadlurer, 
and  for  the  foie  purpofe  of  manufadlurincr  or  grindincr. 

29  Geo.  III.  c.  68.  ^ 

Every  manufadlurer  fhall  give  notice  in  writing  to  the 

officers  (if  in  London  fix,  in  cities  and  market-towns  twelve, 
and  elfewhere  twenty -four  hours),  before  he  fhall  begin  to 
ftrip,  fpin,  or  prefs  any  tobacco  for  cutting ; or  make 
any  tobacco  into  carrots,  or  flatten  any  flalks  for  Spanifh  ; 
and  fhall  exprefs  therein  the  weight  of  each  article,  and  the 
time  he  intends  to  begin  : and  the  officer  fliall  attend  ac- 
cordingly, and  he  fliall  begin  within  one  hour  of  the  time 
fo  mentioned,  and  fliall  proceed  without  delay  ; and  fliall 
afterwards  deliver  a declaration  in  writing  to  fuch  officer, 
of  the  quantity  intended  to  be  ufed  for  each  fort  of  to- 
bacco ; on  the  penalty  of  zo/.  and  fuch  notice  being  void. 

30  Geo.  III.  c.  40. 

Provided,  that  if  fuch  tobacco  fliall  afterwards  appear 
to  be  unfit  for  the  purpofe  fpecified  in  fuch  declaration, 
it  may  be  applied  to  any  other  purpofe,  on  giving  48 
hours’  notice  to  the  officer  of  the  fort  it  is  intended  for. 
29  Geo.  Ill,  c,  68. 


Such  manufacturer,  as  foon  as  the  manufacturing  is 
finiflied,  fliall  deliver  to  the  officer  a declaration  of  the 
weight  of  the  different  forts  of  tobacco  fo  manufactured, 
and  the  number  of  the  rolls  or  carrots  made,  and  the  weight 
thereof,  and  of  the'  tobacco-ftalks  and  returns  arifing  from 
the  operation  ; and  fliall  keep  each  fort  feparate  for  twenty, 
four  hours,  or  until  an  account  be  taken  ; on  the  penalty 
of  yo/. 

If  any  manufacturer  fliall  make,  or  have  in  his  poffeffion, 
any  roll  or  carrot  tobacco  for  exportation,  which  fliall  have 
any  tobacco-ftalks  therein,  the  fame  fhall  be  forfeited,  and 
may  be  feized,  and  he  fliall  alfo  forfeit  50/. 

Every  perfon  who  fhall  cut  any  walnut-tree,  ^or  other 
leaves,  herbs,  or  plants,  in  imitation  of  tobacco  (not  being 
tobacco-leaves  or  plants)  ; or  fliall  colour  the  fame  fo  as 
to  refemble  tobacco  ; or  fhall  mix  any  fuch  leaves,  herbs, 
or  plants  with  tobacco  ; or  fliall  fell,  or  expofe  to  fale,  or 
have  in  his  poffeffion  any  fuch  leaves,  herbs,  or  plants  fo  cut, 
coloured,  or  mixed,  fliall  forfeit  the  fame  with  the  cafks 
and  package,  which  may  be  feized  ; and  alfo  200/. 

Provided,  that  nothing  herein  fliall  extend  to  prohibit 
any  fuch  manufacturer  from  dyeing-tobacco,  or  for  having 
fuch  dye  in  his  pofTeflion  for  that  purpofe.  30  Geo.  III. 
c.  40. 

Every  manufacturer  of  fnuff  fliall  provide  proper  moveable 
caflcs  for  preparing,  laying  down,  or  putting  into  bins  fnuff- 
work  and  tobacco-ftalks  for  flour  ; and  fhall  place  them  fo 
as  that  the  officer  may  conveniently  examine  and  weigh  the 
lame  at  all  times ; and  fliall  mark  every  fuch  caflc  with  a 
progreffive  number,  and  the  tare  and  weight  thereof ; and 
fhall  not  lay  down  any  fnuff-work  in  any  caflc  not  fo  mark- 
ed ; nor  put  the  fame  in  any  bin  ; on  the  penalty  of  50k 
29  Geo.  III.  c.  68. 

Such  manufacturer  of  fnuff  fhall,  before  he  begins  to 
liquor,  or  cut  any  tobacco  or  ftalks,  See.  or  to  lay  down 
any  fnuff-work,  give  like  notice  as  aforefaid  to  the  officer, 
and  fhall  in  fuch  notice  declare  the  weights  thereof  refpec- 
tively,  and  the  number  of  each  particular  callc  or  bin  in 
which  the  fame  is  intended  to  be  laid  down  ; and  fuch  officer 
fhall  attend  accordingly  ; and  fuch  perfon  fhall  begin  within 
one  hour  of  the  time  fo  mentioned,  and  fhall  without  delay 
proceed  therein,  until  the  whole  is  weighed  ; and  fhall  then 
deliver  an  accoiffit  in  writing  of  the  quantity  intended  for 
each  fort  of  fnuff  or  flour ; and  when  put  into  callis,  he 
fliall  give  a like  notice,  and  in  the  prefence  of  the  officer 
fhall  affix  to  each  callc  a ticket  fpecifying  the  number  of 
fuch  callc,  and  the  weight  of  the  fnuff-work,  See.  therein, 
and  the  time  when  laid  down,  and  what  fort  of  fnuff  it  is 
intended  for ; which  ticket  fhall  be  figned  both  by  fuch 
manufadlurer  or  his  fervant  and  the  officer ; and  when  the 
fame  is  intended  to  be  taken  out  to  be  ground,  like  notice 
fhall  be  given,  and  the  fame  fhall  be  weighed  out  in  the  pre- 
fence of  the  officer.  And  no  fuch  manufadlurer  fhall  mix 
fnuff-work  or  tobacco-ftalks  for  flour  of  one  making  with 
another  ; on  pain  of  forfeiting  for  every  offence  afore- 
faid 50/. 

Provided  always,  that  if  fuch  fnuff-work  fhall  afterwards 
appear  to  be  unfit  for  the  purpofes  fpecified  in  fuch  de- 
claration, or  be  intended  to  be  manufadtured  contrary 
thereto,  notice  thereof  in  writing  fhall  be  given  to  the 
officer  within  forty -eight  hours  after  the  delivery  of  fuch 
declaration,  and  a frefh  declaration  fhall  be  given,  fpecifying 
the  fort  it  is  intended  for,  and  fuch  manufadlurer  fhall  pro- 
ceed therein  in  manner  as  aforefaid,  30  Geo.  Ill,  c,  40. 

Scotch  fnuff  and  tobacco-ftalk  flour  may  be  manufadtured 
into  brown  Scotch  fnuff,  and  tobacco-ftalk  flour  into  rappee 
fnuff,  fubjedt  to  the  regulations  aforefaid.  And  cn  taking 
5 D 2 flock, 
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Hock,  certain  credits  fhail  be  allowed,  as  fet  forth  in  the 
aft  ; and  if  on  taking  fiich  flock  any  excefs  be  found,  the 
fame  lhall  be  forfeited,  and  may  be  feized.  30  Geo.  III. 
c.  40. 

And  to  fnuff-work  in  operation,  tobacco,  tobacco-ftalks, 
or  flour,  or  returns  of  tobacco,  may  be  added,  on  giving 
to  the  officer,  previous  to  fuch  increafe  being  made  a like 
notice,  and  conforming  to  the  regulations  fpecified  in  the 
aft. 

The  whole  of  any  parcel  of  fnuff-work  in  cure,  may  be 
mixed  with  the  whole  of  any  other  parcel  in  cure,  although 
laid  down  at  different  times,  if  the  fame  be  mixed  in  the 
prefence  of  an  officer,  to  whom  notice  is  to  be  given  as 
aforefaid. 

If  any  manufafturer  has  occafion  to  fupply  his  cuflomers 
with  manufaftured  tobacco  or  fnuff  from  any  parcel  in 
operation,  before  the  whole  is  finifhed,  he  may,  in  the  pre- 
fence of  an  officer,  take  for  the  purpofe  aforefaid  any 
manufaftured  tobacco  or  fnuff  not  lefs  than  zoolbs.  But 
if  taken  without  conforming  to  the  regulations  fpecified  in 
the  aft,  he  fhall  forfeit  50/. 

And  every  manufafturer  fhall  diligently  manufafture  fuch 
fnuff-work,  and  ftalks  for  flour,  when  taken  out  of  fuch 
caflc,  according  to  the  notice  given  ; and  when  the  fame  is 
finifhed,  he  fhall  deliver  to  the  officer  a declaration  in  writ- 
ing of  the  weight  of  each  fort  fo  made,  and  fhall  keep  the 
fame  feparate  for  twenty-four  hours,  or  until  the  officer  fhall 
have  taken  an  account  thereof ; on  the  penalty  of  50/. 
29  Geo.  III.  c.  68. 

Every  manufafturer  may  have  a ftore-room  for  keeping 
dried  Scotch  fnuff,  but  the  fame  fhall  have  but  one  door  or 
opening,  which  fhall  be  locked  up,  fealed,  and  fecured  by 
the  officer  ; wherein  may  be  depofited  Scotch  fnuff  returned 
direftly  from  the  mill  for  fix  months,  without  being  taken 
as  part  of  his  flock.  And  when  the  fame  is  intended  to 
be  taken  out  of  fuch  room,  notice  fhall  be  given  to  the 
officer,  who  fhall  attend  and  open  fuch  room,  and  fuch 
fnuff  /hall  be  taken  out  in  his  prefence ; and  fhall  be  kept 
feparate  one  making  from  another  ; on  the  penalty  of  50/. 
And  if  any  fuch  manufafturer  fhall  open  fuch  ftore-room, 
except  in  the  prefence  of  an  officer,  he  fhall  forfeit  zoo/. 

Every  perfon,  who  fhall  cut  any  walnut,  hop,  fycamore, 
or  other  leaves,  or  any  other  herbs,  plants,  or  materials  (not 
being  tobacco-leaves  or  plants)  ; or  fhall  colour  or  cure  any 
fuch,  to  make  the  fame  refemble  tobacco  ; or  ffiall  fell  the 

fame,  mixed  or  unmixed,  for  tobacco ; fhall  forfeit 

5^.  a pound,  half  to  the  king  (charges  of  the  profecution 
firft  dedufted),  and  half  with  full  cofts  to  him  who  fhall 
fue.  I Geo.  I.  ft.  z.  c.  46. 

Every  perfon  who  fhall  make,  mix,  or  colour  any  fnuff 
with  ochre,  umber,  or  other  colouring,  except  water  tinged 
with  Venetian  red  only  ; or  fhall  mix  with  fnuff  any  fuftic 
or  yellow  ebony,  touchwood,  or  other  wood,  or  any  dirt, 
fand,  or  fmall  tobacco  lifted  from  tobacco, — fhall  forfeit  the 
fame,  and  3/.  for  every  pound  weight,  half  to  the  king, 
and  half  to  him  that  fhall  fue.  i Geo.  I.  ft.  z.  c.  46. 

5 Geo.  I.  c.  II. 

And  all  fuch  leaves  and  other  materials,  and  all  engines, 
utenfils,  and  tools  for  working  the  fame,  may  be  fearched 
for  and  feized,  by  warrant  of  three  commiflioners  of  the 
treafury  or  of  the  cuftoms.  i Geo.  I.  ft.  z.  c.  46. 

If  any  perfon  fhall  mix  any  fuftic,  or  other  wood,  or 
any  leaves,  herbs,  or  plants  (other  than  tobacco),  or  any 
earth,  clay,  or  tobacco-fand,  with  any  fnuff-work  or  fnuff ; 
or  fhall  colour  the  fame  with  any  fort  of  colouring  (water 
tinged  with  colour  only  excepted)  ; he  fhall  forfeit  zoo/- 
And  if  any  manufafturer  or  dealer  in  fnuff  fhall  fell,  or  ex» 


pofe  to  fale,  or  have  in  his  entered  premifes,  any  fuftic, 
yellow  ebony,  touchwood,  logwood,  red  or  Guinea  wood, 
Braziletto  or  Jamaica  wood,  Nicaragua  wood,  or  Saunders 
wood ; or  any  walnut-tree,  hop,  or  fycamore -leaves ; or 
fhall  have  in  his  poffeffion  any  of  the  aforefaid  articles  ; or 
any  other  wood,  leaves,  herbs,  plants,  eai'th,  clay,  or  to- 
bacco-fand, mixed  with  any  fnuff-work  or  fnuff ; or  fuch 
fnuff-work  or  fnuff-coloured  (except  as  aforefaid)  ; he  fhall 
forfeit  50/.,  and  the  fame  fhall  be  forfeited,  and  may  be 
feized.  Z9  Geo.  III.  c.  68. 

Any  manufafturer  of  Britifli  rappee,  Scotch  or  brown 
Scotch  fnuff  completely  finifhed,  and  of  which  an  account 
has  been  taken  by  the  officer,  may  liquor  the  fame,  before 
mixing  with  fnuff  of  a different  making,  fo  as  it  exceed 
not  the  legal  credit.  And  if  fuch  manufafturer  fhall  in- 
tend to  liquor  fnuff,  for  which  the  legal  credit  has  not  been 
received,  he  fhall  give  notice  thereof  to  the  officer.  But 
no  fnuff  ffiall  be  liquored  in  lefs  parcels  than  zoolbs., 
nor  in  more  than  four  different  parcels  of  one  making. 
30  Geo.  III.  c.  40. 

Snuff,  for  which  fuch  allowance  ffiall  have  been  made, 
ffiall  be  kept  feparate  from  all  other  fnuff,  and  ffiall  be  ffiewn 
to  the  officer  on  demand  ; on  the  penalty  of  20/. 

Every  manufafturer  and  dealer,  who  ffiall  mix  Spaniffi 
with  ffiort  cut  tobacco,  or  any  tobacco-llalk  flour  with 
fnuff,  or  fnuff  of  different  forts  the  one  with  the  other, 
ffiall  every  day  enter  in  a book  or  paper,  the  quantity  fold, 
fent  out,  or  confumed  of  two  pounds  or  upwards,  and  the 
grofs  weight  thereof,  and  the  time  when  mixed ; on  pain 
of  forfeiting  50/.  29  Geo.  III.  c.  68. 

When  any  officer  ffiall  difcover  that  the  manufafturing 
of  tobacco  or  fnuff  is  carried  on  in  any  unentered  place, 
and  that  any  perfon  knowingly  aflifts,  or  is  any  ways  con- 
cerned in  carrying  on  the  fame,  every  fuch  perfon  fliall  for- 
feit 30/.  over  and  above  all  penalties  and  forfeitures  that  the 
proprietor  thereof  ffiall  be  liable  to  ; and  fuch  officer  or  his 
affiftant,  may  flop  and  arreft  fuch  perfon,  and  convey  him 
before  a juftice,  who,  on  his  confeffion,  or  the  oath  of  one 
witnefs,  may  convift  fuch  perfon  fo  difcovered,  who  ffiall 
immediately  pay  the  faid  penalty  to  fuch  officer  or  perfon 
who  brought  him ; and  if  not  fo  paid,  fuch  juftice  ffiall 
commit  him  to  the  houfe  of  correftion  to  hard  labour  for 
fix  months  from  the  day  of  conviftion,  or  until  the  faid 
penalty  be  paid.  And  for  a fecond  offence,  he  ffiall  for- 
feit 60/.,  which,  if  not  paid  in  manner  aforefaid,  he  ffiall  be 
committed  in  like  manner  for  one  year,  or  until  fuch  penalty 
be  paid. 

The  officers  of  excife  (between  five  in  the  morning  and 
eleven  in  the  evening  without  a conftable,  and  between 
eleven  in  the  evening  and  five  in  the  morning  with  a con- 
ftable) may  enter  into  any  houfe  or  place  belonging  to  or 
made  ufe  of  by  any  manufafturer  or  dealer,  and  take  an 
account  of  the  ftock  found  therein  ; and  ffiall  give  credit 
(as  particularly  fet  forth  in  the  aft).  And  if  at  anytime 
any  excefs  in  ftock  ffiall  be  found,  of  which  no  notice  has 
been  given  to  the  officer,  unlefs  received  by  permit,  the 
fame  ffiall  be  deemed  and  taken  to  be  brought  in  without 
permit. 

Every  manufafturer  and  dealer  ffiall  keep  fufficient  fcales 
and  weights  for  the  ufe  of  the  officers,  on  the  penalty  of 
100/.  And  if  any  fuch  perfon  ffiall,  in  weighing,  ufe  any 
art  or  device  to  prevent  fuch  officer  from  taking  a true 
weight  of  fuch  tobacco.  See.  he  ffiall  forfeit  zoo/,  toge- 
ther with  fuch  fcales  and  weights,  which  may  be  feized. 

And  every  fuch  manufafturer  and  dealer  fliall  with  a fuf- 
ficient number  of  his  fervants  affift  fuch  officer  in  taking 
fuch.  account  of  ftock,  on  pain  of  forfeiting  50/. 
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But  no  officer  ffiall  weigh  any  tobacco,  tobacco-ftalks, 
©r  fnufF-work,  whilft  aftually  in  the  operation  of  manufac- 
ture ; except  fnuff-work  intended  to  be  fent  out  or  received 
by  permit. 

And  unmanufaftured  tobacco,  tobacco  in  the  date  of 
operation,  and  manufactured  tobacco,  ffiall  be  kept  fepa- 
rate  from  each  other  ; on  the  penalty  of  50/. 

The  officers  ffiall  be  permitted  to  take  famples  of  tobacco 
or  fnuff,  &c.  in  the  poffeffion  of  any  manufadturer  or  dealer, 
paying  for  the  fame  (if  demanded)  the  value  or  ufual  price  ; 
on  the  penalty  of  100/.  upon  rcfufal. 

Every  manufadlurer  and  dealer  ffiall,  in  a book  or  paper, 
to  be  furniffied  by  the  officers,  keep  an  account  of  all  to- 
bacco, &c.  and  fnuffs  which  he  ffiall  have  fold,  fent  out, 
or  confumed  the  preceding  day,  in  quantities  of  4lbs.  or 
upwards,  of  tobacco,  &c.  and  albs,  or  upwards  of  fnuffs ; 
and  alfo  another  book  or  paper  in  like  manner,  if  under 
4lbs.  of  tobacco,  &c.  or  albs,  of  fnuffs.  But  no  fuch 
perfon  ffiall  have  more  than  one  fuch  book  or  paper  of  each 
fort  at  the  fame  time,  which  is  to  be  returned  to  the  officer, 
if  in  London,  or  any  city  or  market-town  every  fix  weeks, 
elfewhere  every  fix  months,  or  when  the  fame  is  filled  up 
or  demanded  ; and  ffiall  be  verified  on  oath.  And  fuch 
books  and  papers  ffiall  lie  open  for  the  infpeftion  of  the 
officer,  and  ffiall  be  made  up  at  his  requeft  ; on  the  penalty 
of  100/.  for  every  offence. 

If  any  officer  ffiall  difcover  any  increafe  in  ftock  not 
legally  accounted  for,  the  fame  ffiall  be  deemed  and  taken 
to  be  made  by  a commodity,  for  which  no  duty  has  been 
paid,  and  privately  brought  in  without  permit ; and  fuch 
increafe  ffiall  be  forfeited,  and  may  be  feized  ; and  the  per- 
fon, in  whofe  ftock  fuch  increafe  ffiall  be  found,  ffiall  alfo 
forfeit  20/. 

But  Scotch  fnuff,  in  the  cuftody  of  a manufafturer  or 
dealer,  not  having  gained  more  than  ylbs.  in  the  loolbs.  by 
the  moifture  of  the  air,  ffiall  be  deemed  a fair  commodity,  and 
fuch  perfon  ffiall  have  credit  for  the  fame  in  his  ftock,  and 
may  remove  the  fame  by  permit.  And  fuch  fnuff  ffiall  be 
kept  feparate  from  all  other  fnuff,  and  ffiewn  to  the  officer 
upon  demand ; on  the  penalty  of  20/. 

If  any  manufacturer  ffiall  remove  any  tobacco  or  fnuff 
out  of  his  entered  houfe  or  place,  before  the  fame  has  been 
weighed,  and  taken  an  account  of  by  the  officer,  or  ffiall 
hide  or  conceal  the  fame  from  the  view  of  fuch  officer ; he 
ffiall  forfeit  50/. 

And  no  tobacco  (except  returns)  of  qlbs.  and  upwards, 
nor  fnuff  of  zlbs.  and  upwards,  nor  any  tobacco-ftalks, 
Spaniffi  returns  of  tobacco,  tobacco-ftalks  for  flour,  fnuff- 
work,  or  tobacco-ftalk  flour,  exceeding  20olbs.  fliall  be 
removed  by  land  or  water  without  a permit,  on  pain  of 
forfeiting  the  fame,  with  the  calks  and  package,  and  alfo 
the  horfes,  cattle,  boats,  barges,  and  carriages  ufed  in  con- 
veying the  fame,  which  may  be  feized. 

Such  officer  on  requeft  ffiaU  grant  permits,  wherein  ffiall 
be  limited  the  time  for  fuch  removal ; and  if  the  goods  per- 
mitted ffiall  not  be  delivered  within  the  time  fo  limited, 
the  fame  ffiall  be  deemed  and  taken  to  be  removed  without 
permit. 

But  no  permit  ffiall  be  granted  or  be  valid  for  the  removal 
of  any  fnuff-work  from  one  part  of  the  kingdom  to  another 
except  from  the  entered  premifes  of  a manufafturer  of 
fnuff,  where  the  fame  was  laid  down  to  the  mill  for  the  pur- 
pofe  of  grinding  ; on  forfeiture  thereof,  together  with  the 
horfes,  cattle,  boats,  barges,  and  carriages,  which  may  be 
feized.  30  Geo.  III.  c.  40. 

And  no  fuch  permit  fliall  be  granted  or  be  valid,  unlefs 
the  requeft  note  from  fuch  manufafturer  or  dealer  contain 
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the  particulars  fpecified  in  the  aft,  and  fuch  permit  to  cor= 
refpond  with  the  requeft  note  ; and  if  for  removing  un- 
manufaftured  tobacco  (other  than  famples),  except  the 
fame  be  in  the  original  package,  and  be  removed  according 
to  the  regulations  fpecified  in  the  aft  : and  all  tobacco,  &c. 
removed  contrary  thereto  ffiall  be  forfeited,  together  with 
the  caflcs  and  package,  and  the  horfes,  cattle,  boats,  barges, 
and  carriages  ufed  in  the  removal  thereof,  which  may  be 
feized.  29  Geo.  III.  c.  68. 

Provided  always,  that  permits  may  be  granted  for  the 
removal  of  any  unmanufaftured  tobacco,  in  any  quantity 
not  lefs  than  20olbs.  in  any  package  whatfoever,  from 
the  entered  premifes  of  any  manufafturer  to  any  mill  to 
be  manufaftured,  and  back  to  fuch  entered  premifes. 
30  Geo.  III.  c.  40. 

And  evfty  manufafturer  of  tobacco  or  fnuff  may  manu- 
fafture  their  tobacco,  tobacco-ftalks,  fnuff-work,  and  re- 
turns of  tobacco,  at  any  entered  mill,  and  may  remove  the 
fame  by  permit  to  and  from  fuch  mill. 

Provided,  that  nothing  herein  ffiall  extend  to  prevent 
any  manufafturer  from  ftoving  or  finiffiing  tobacco,  or 
drying  fnuff-work  at  any  mill,  provided  the  officer  be  al- 
lowed to  weigh  and  take  an  account  thereof.  20  Geo.  III. 
c.  68. 

Where  any  permit  ffiall  be  granted  for  the  removal  of 
any  tobacco  or  fnuff,  &c.  and  the  fame  ffiall  not  be  re- 
moved agreeable  thereto,  fuch  permit  ffiall  be  returned  be- 
fore the  expiration  of  the  time  limited  for  fuch  removal ; on 
forfeiture  of  treble  the  value  of  fuch  goods.  And  where 
fuch  permit  ffiall  not  be  fo  returned  as  aforefaid,  and  oa 
taking  ftock  a decreafe  does  not  appear  to  anfwer  the  con- 
tents of  fuch  permit,  a like  quantity  ffiall  be  forfeited,  and 
may  be  feized. 

No  manufafturer,  unlefs  licenfed  as  a dealer,  ffiall  have  a 
permit  for,  or  ffiall  fell  or  fend  out,  any  manufaftured  to- 
bacco, Spaniffi,  or  returns  of  tobacco,  in  a lefs  quantity 
than  qlbs.,  nor  fnuff  than  zlbs.  ; on  the  penalty  of  20/. 

No  tobacco,  &c.  or  fnuff,  &c.  ffiall  be  brought  into  any 
houfe  or  place  of  a manufafturer  or  dealer  without  a permit, 
and  alfo  notice  thereof  ffiall  be  given  to  the  officer ; on  pain 
of  forfeiting  the  fame,  together  with  the  caflcs  and  package, 
which  may  be  feized,  and  fuch  manufafturer  or  dealer  ffiall 
alfo  forfeit  treble  the  value  thereof. 

No  tobacco  or  fnuff,  &c.  ffiall  be  removed  from  any 
place  without  the  limits  of  the  bills  of  mortality  or  excife- 
office  in  London,  to  any  place  within  thofe  limits ; nor 
from  any  place  without  the  limits  of  the  ports  herein  before 
enumerated  to  any  place  within,  or  within  two  miles  of 
thofe  limits  ; on  forfeiture  thereof,  with  the  caflcs  and 
package,  and  alfo  the  veffels,  horfes,  cattle,  and  carriages 
employed  in  removing  the  fame,  which  may  be  feized.  But 
the  fame  ffiall  not  extend  to  the  legal  removal  of  the  feveral 
articles  fpecified  in  the  aft. 

By  30  Geo.  Ill-  c.  40.  tobacco-ftalks  ftripped  from  the 
leaf  may  be  removed,  by  permit,  from  any  entered  premifes 
out  of  the  limits  of  the  bills  of  mortality,  to  any  place 
within  thofe  limits,  fubjeft  to  the  regulations  in  the  afore- 
faid aft,  and  this  aft  fpecified. 

Any  manufafturer  or  dealer,  who  hath  received  into  his 
ftock,  by  permit,  any  tobacco  or  fnuff,  may  return  the 
fame  within  forty -eight  hours  to  the  perfon  from  whom  he 
received  it  under  certain  regulations.  But  if  found  returned, 
or  returning  without  permit,  or  ffiall  not  be  the  fame  iden- 
tical tobacco  or  fnuff  which  had  been  received,  without 
any  alteration  ; the  fame  ffiall  be  forfeited,  with  the  caflts 
and  package,  which  may  be  feized,  and  the  perfon  who 
ffiall  return  the  fameffiaU  alfo  forfeit  50/.  29  Geo.  III.  c.  68. 
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If  any  tobasco  of  4lbs.  or  upwards,  or  fnuff  of  albs,  or  up- 
wards, or  any  tobacco-ftalks,  &c.  fliall  be  found  removing, 
unlefs  between  feven  in  the  morning  and  five  in  the  evening 
from  29th  Sept,  to  25th  March,  and  between  five  in  the 
morning  and  feven  in  the  evening  from  25th  March  to 
29th  Sept,  (except  by  a common  carrier  or  veffel  which 
ufually  goes  out  of  thefe  hours,)  the  fame  flrall  be  forfeited, 
with  the  callcs  and  package,  and  the  horfes,  carriages,  and 
veflels  made  ufe  of  in  conveying  the  fame,  which  may  be 
feized,  whether  the  fame  be  accompanied  with  a permit 
or  not. 

If  any  perfon  whatfoever  without  a permit,  or  hawkers 
with  one,  fhall  offer  any  tobacco,  &c.  to  fale,  he  fhall  for- 
feit the  fame,  together  with  the  package,  and  alfo  20/. 
And  the  perfon  to  whom  it  (hall  be  fo  offered  to  fale,  may 
feize  the  fame,  and  carry  it  to  the  next  warehoufe  belong- 
ing to  the  cuftoms  or  excife,  and  (liall  bring  the  perfon  fo 
offering  it  to  fale  before  a juftice,  who  (hall  commit  him  to 
prifon,  that  he  may  be  profecuted  for  fuch  penalty  ; and 
the  perfon  fo  feizing  the  fame  (liall  be  entitled  to  the  fame 
rewards  as  the  officers  of  the  cuttoms  or  excife  ; and  in  cafe 
fuch  perfon  (hall  defire  it,  the  commiffioners  may  caufe  three- 
pence for  every  pound  of  tobacco,  &c.  fo  feized  to  be  paid 
to  him,  till  the  fame  can  be  difpofed  of,  upon  a certificate 
under  the  hand  and  feal  of  fuch  juftice,  of  fuch  offender 
being  committed  to  prifon  ; and  after  fale,  the  money  fo 
advanced  (hall  be  replaced  out  of  the  pi'oduce  of  fuch 
fale. 

If  any  perfon  (hall  counterfeit  or  forge  aiiy  permit,  he 
ftiall  forfeit  500/. 

If  any  perfon  fliall  affault,  refift,  oppofe,  moleft,  ob- 
ftruft,  or  hinder  any  officer  in  the  due  execution  of  this  or 
any  other  aft  ; or  (Kail  refcue  any  goods  which  have  been 
feized  ; or  any  veffel,  horfes,  cattle,  or  carriages,  which  have 
been  forfeited,  and  for  which  no  particular  penalty  is  pro- 
vided ; he  (hall  forfeit  200/. 

If  any  perfon  (liall  give  or  offer  any  bribe,  recompence, 
or  reward  to  any  officer  to  prevent  him  doing  his  duty, 
whether  the  fame  be  accepted  or  not,  he  (hall  forfeit  500/. 

No  tobacco,  fnuff,  &c.  (hall  be  landed,  without  firft 
making  entry  thereof  with  the  officers  of  the  cuftoms,  on 
forfeiture  thereof,  with  the  caflcs  and  package. 

If  any  officer  of  excife  fhall  have  caufe  to  fufpeft  that 
any  tobacco,  See,  or  fnuff,  which  (hall  have  been  imported 
contrary  to  this  aft,  or  forfeited  by  this  or  any  other  aft, 
is  depofited,  lodged,  hid,  or  concealed,  if  within  London 
or  Weftminfter,  or  the  limits  of  the  chief  office,  upon  oath 
made  before  two  commiffioners,  elfewhere  upon  oath  made 
before  one  juftice  fetting  forth  the  ground  of  his  fufpicion, 
fuch  commiffioners  or  juftice  may,  by  warrant,  authorife 
fuch  officer  by  day  or  night,  but  if  in  the  night,  in  the 
prefence  of  a conftable,  to  enter  into  fuch  fufpefted  place, 
and  to  feize  and  carry  away  all  fuch  tobacco,  &c.  or  fnuff 
which  fliall  be  there  found,  together  with  the  cades  and 
package  containing  the  fame.  And  if  any  perfon  fliall  ob- 
ftruft  or  hinder  any  fuch  officer  fo  authorifed,  or  perfon 
affifting  him  in  the  execution  of  fuch  warrant,  he  fliall  for- 
feit 100/. 

Tobacco  anff  fnuff,  taken  as  prize,  are  fubjefted  to  the 
regulations  of  this  aft,  by  43  Geo.  III.  c.  134. 

No  manufafturer  or  dealer  in  tobacco  or  fnuff,  or  perfon 
anyw'ife  interefted  or  concerned  therein,  (hall  aft  as  a ma- 
giftrate  in  the  execution  of  any  aft  relating  to  tobacco  or 
fnuff  ; and  all  afts  done  by  fuch  perfon  fliall  be  utterly  null 
and  void. 

If  any  tobacco-ftalks  or  Items  ftript  from  the  leaf  fhall 
be  imported,  the  fame  fliall  be  forfeited  and  burned,  and 


the  officer  feizing  the  fame  (hall  be  allow’ed  one  penny  z 
pound ; and  every  perfon,  who  (hall  be  affifting  or  other- 
wife  concerned  in  uii(hipping  the  fame,  or  to  whofe  hands 
they  (hall  knowfingly  come  after  unlhipping,  fhall  forfeit 
treble  value,  together  ivith  the  veffels,  bags,  ca(ks,  or  other 
things,  wherein  the  fame  are  contained,  and  the  horfes, 
cattle,  carts,  and  other  carriages,  made  ufe  of  in  removing 
the  fame;  half  to  the  king,  and  half  to  fuch  officer  of 
the  cuftoms,  w'ho  fhall  feize,  inform,  or  fue  for  the  fame 
J2  Geo.  c.  28.  5 Geo.  III.  c.  43.  8 Geo.  c.  18. 

All  feizures  of  veffels  or  boats  of  15  tons  or  under,  and 
of  horfes  or  other  cattle  and  carriages,  by  virtue  of  any 
aft  relating  to  the  cuftoms,  may  be  profecuted,  heard,  and 
determined,  before  two  juftices  refiding  near  where  the 
feizure  w'as  made.  8 Geo.  III.  c.  18.  5 Geo.  III.  c.  43. 

29  Geo.  III.  c.  68. 

And  all  penalties  and  forfeitures  in  the  excife  may  be 
fued  for,  levied,  and  mitigated  as  by  the  laws  of  excife,  or 
in  the  courts  at  Weftminfter,  half  to  the  king,  and  half  to 
him  who  (hall  fue  (unlefs  otherwife  particularly  direfted). 
29  Geo.  III.  c.  68.  30  Geo.  III.  c.  40.  43  Geo.  III. 

c.  69. 

Tobacco-ftalks  or  ftems,  dripped  from  the  leaf,  that  ai'e 
imported,  (hall  be  forfeited  and  burnt,  and  the  officer  feizing 
the  fame  (hall  be  allowed  id.  a pound  ; and  perfons  affifting 
in  unffiipping  them,  &c.  (hall  forfeit  treble  value,  w'ith  the 
veffels,  horfes,  &c.  which  may  be  profecuted  and  deter- 
mined before  two  juftices  near  the  place  where  the  feizure 
was  made.  (12  Geo.  c.  28.  5 Geo.  III.  c.  43. 

8 Geo.  c.  18.)  By  24  Geo.  II.  c.  41.  and  26  Geo.  II, 
c.  13.  no  tobacco  or  (talks  exceeding  24lbs.  weight,  nor  any 
fnufi  exceeding  lolbs.  (hall  be  conveyed  by  land,  without 
proper  certificates,  under  penalty  of  forfeiture,  together 
with  horfes  and  carriages,  and  commitment  of  the  carrier  to 
the  county-gaol  for  one  month  by  one  juftice.  The  feizure 
of  horfes  and  carriages  may  be  determined  by  two  juftices 
near  the  place  where  the  feizure  was  made. 

Tobacco,  EngliJ/j,  Nicotiana  minor,  or  Nicotiana  rujlica 
of  Linnseus,  is  a fpecies  of  tobacco,  which  was  originally  a 
native  of  America,  but  now  propagates  itfelf  plentifully 
in  England  and  other  parts  of  Europe.  The  flowers  are 
of  an  herbaceous  yellow  colour,  appearing  in  July,  and  are 
fucceeded  by  roundifh  capfules  (illed  with  fmall  feeds, 
which  ripen  in  autumn.  The  leaves  are  faid  by  fome  to 
be  of  the  fame  quality  with  thofe  of  henbane  ; but  by  others, 
to  be  fimilar  to  the  preceding,  but  weaker.  They  have 
been  fometimes  fubftituted  in  our  markets,  inftead  of  the 
true  tobacco  ; but  are  eafily  diftingui(hed  by  their  fmall- 
nefs  and  oval  (hape,  and  by  being  furni(hed  with  pedicles. 
Lewis. 

Tobacco,  Kanajler.  See  Kanaster. 

Tobacco- among  Sheep-Farmers,  a liquor  prepared 
by  infufing  or  boiling  tobacco  in  water.  A very  ufeful 
mode  of  preparing  it  is,  by  boiling  one  pound  of  tobacco  in 
two  gallons  of  ftrong  fait  brine,  adding,  after  the  liquid  has 
become  cool,  about  three  ounces  of  the  oil  of  turpentine. 
It  is  fometimes,  too,  the  praftice  to  diffolve  fifteen  or 
twenty  grains,  or  more,  of  fublimate  or  muriated  quick- 
filver  in  the  turpentine,  before  it  is  added  to  the  liquor  or 
mixture.  A fmall  proportion  of  corrofive  fublimate,  dif- 
folv'ed  in  fpirits  of  wine,  is  alfo  a fafe  and  neat  mode  of  in- 
corporating it  with  the  tobacco-water  or  liquid. 

Tobacco-water,  or  liquor,  is  likewife  occafionally  mixed 
with  other  fubftances  ; as  two  pints  of  it  have  fometimes 
three  ounces  of  fulphur  mixed  in  them,  being  put  on  a 
fire  until  they  boil  together.  The  liquor  is  ufed  in  a cold 
ftate, 
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TKe  South  Down  (heep-farmers  have  a decoction  of 
tobacco,  wild  vine-root,  and  fulphur,  which  is  boiled  in 
brine  for  a quarter  of  an  hour,  and  then  ftrained  off  for  ufe. 

Tobacco-water,  or  liquor,  is  kept  ready  prepared  for  the 
ufe  of  farmers  in  many  places  where  (heep  are  largely  kept, 
but  it  is  probably  the  belt  way  for  them  to  provide  their 
own. 

This  water,  or  liquor,  is  a powerfully  efficacious  remedy 
in  various  cafes  of  the  fcab  kind  in  Iheep,  and  probably  in 
Other  animals.  It  is  ufually  applied  by  (bedding  or  dividing 
the  wool  by  the  fingers  and  thumbs,  and  pouring  a little  of 
the  liquid  in  along  it.  It  may  be  ufed  every  night,  as  there 
may  be  occalion.  Such  difeafes  are  readily  removed  by  it 
in  moll  cafes,  and  efpecially  in  long-woolled  Iheep,  in  which 
they  often  take  place. 

In  gardening,  the  Ample  water,  or  liquor,  which  is  pre- 
pared by  infufing  or  boiling  tobacco  in  foft  water,  without 
any  admixture,  or  having  any  fuch  fubllances  as  above  dif- 
folved  in  it,  is  often  found  beneficial  in  deftroying  and  re- 
moving infedls  of  different  kinds  on  fruit-trees  and  fruit- 
fhrubs,  by  having  it  repeatedly  fprinkled  over  them  by 
means  of  a watering-pot,  or  dew-fyringe,  or  in  any  other 
way.  Many  forts  of  thele  trees  and  Ihrubs  in  hot-houfes, 
and  other  places,  are  treated  in  this  manner  with  great  effedl 
and  advantage  in  clearing  them  of  fuch  vermin. 

Tobacco  Key^  in  Geography,  a fmall  ifland  in  the  bay  of 
Honduras,  near  the  coaft  of  Yucatan.  N.  lat.  i6°  45'. 
W.  long.  88°  55'. 

ToBACCO-P/pf.  See  Tobacco  Pipe. 

To'&KCCO- Pipe  Clay.  See  CiMOLiTE.- 

To'&ACco-Pipe  Fijh,  in  Ichthyology,  the  Englifli  name  of 
the  Acus,  or  the  Syngnathus  Acus  of  Linnteus  ; which 
fee. 

TOBACTLI,  in  Ornithology,  a name  which  Nieremberg 
fays  is  often  given  to  the  American  bird  more  commonly 
called  hoaBli. 

TOBAGO,  in  Geography,  one  of  the  Caribbee  iflands, 
in  the  Weft  Indies,  about  30  miles  in  length  from  fouth- 
eaft  to  north-weft,  and  about  nine  in  breadth.  This  ifland 
was  firft  difcovered  bv  Columbus,  in  the  year  1498  ; but 
though  projefts  were  formed  for  fettling  it,  particularly  by 
William,  earl  of  Pembroke,  who  obtained  a grant  of  it  in 
the  year  1628,  and  alfo  of  Barbuda  and  St.  Bernard,  they 
proved  ineffedlual.  About  the  year  1632,  fome  Zealanders, 
having  fitted  out  a fmall  fquadron'  for  trading  to  thofe 
iflands,  made  fuch  a favourable  report  of  this  in  particular, 
upon  their  return  home,  that  the  company  of  merchants 
to  which  they  belonged  undertook  to  fettle  it,  and  gave  it 
the  name  of  New  Walcheren,  from  one  of  the  iflands  in 
Zealand.  The  new  colony,  in  a fliort  time,  increafed  to 
about  200,  who,  finding  thcmfelves  peftered  by  the  vifits 
of  the  Caribbean  Indians,  began  to  eredl  a fort  for  their 
prefervation.  The  Indians  had  recourfe  to  the  Spaniards, 
who  readily  granted  them  affiftance.  They  fent  a force 
upon  the  ifland  which  demoliflied  the  rifing  fort,  and  exter- 
minated the  new  colony.  It  was  probably  from  fome 
Dutch  merchants  who  travelled  to  Courland,  that  James, 
duke  of  that  country,  conceived  the  defign  of  fettling 
Tobago-  Being  a prince  of  an  adlive  difpofition,  and  find- 
ing there  was  room  for  fuch  a fettlement,  he  fent  over  a 
colony  of  his  own  fubjedls,  who  fettled  upon  what  has  fince 
been  called  Great  Courland  Bay,  and  erefted  a fmall  regular 
fort,  with  a town,  in  the  neighbourhood  ; and  the  duke’s 
title  was  farther  confirmed  by  a grant  from  Charles  II. 
king  of  England,  but  difputed  by  the  Dutch.  Upon  the 
extinftion  of  the  Kettler  family,  dukes  of  Courland,  in  the 
pcrfon  of  Ferdinand,  fon  of  duke  James,  the  fief  of  the 
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ifland  of  Tobago  reverted  to  the  crown  of  England  in  1737. 
By  the  treaty  of  Aix-la-Chapelle  in  1748,  St.  Vincent,  Do- 
minica, St.  Lucia,  and  Tobago,  were  declared  neutral,  and 
thofe  who  remained  of  the  ancient  proprietors  were  left  in 
unmolefted  poffeflion.  By  the  9th  article  of  the  peace  ©f 
Paris,  figned  on  the  loth  of  February,  1763,  the  three 
iflands  of  Dominica,  St.  Vincent,  and  Tobago,  were  affigned 
to  Great  Britain,  and  St.  Lucia  to  France  ; the  Charaibes 
not  being  mentioned  in  the  whole  tranfadlions,  as  if  no  fuch 
people  exifted.  The  climate  of  Tobago  is  far  more  tem- 
perate than  could  be  expedled  in  an  ifland  that  is  but  1 1 
degrees  16  minutes  north  from  the  equator  ; for  the  heat 
is  allayed  by  the  fea-breezes.  Tobago  has  another  favour, 
able  circumftance  to  recommend  it,  by  its  lying  out  of  the 
track  of  thofe  hurricanes  that  prove  fo  fatal  to  the  other 
Weft  India  iflands.  The  furface  of  the  ifland  is  unequal 
and  agreeably  diverfified  ; but  no  part  of  it  is  rugged  or 
impalfable,  though  its  north-weft  extremity  is  mountainous. 
Its  foil  is  of  different  kinds,  but  in  general  the  mould  is 
rich  and  black,  and  proper  for  producing,  in  the  greatefl 
plenty,  whatever  is  raifed  in  other  parts  of  the  Weft  Indies. 
The  abundance  of  fprings  upon  the  ifland  contributes  to  its 
healthfulnefs,  and  its  bays  and  creeks  are  fo  difpofed  as  to 
be  very  commodious  for  all  kinds  of  (hipping.  Its  fitua- 
tion,  however,  requires  fortifications  to  render  the  ifland 
fecure  againll  the  vifits  of  favages  and  enemies.  Befides 
its  producing  the  different  kinds  of  wood  that  are  to  be 
found  in  the  other  Weft  India  iflands,  the  Dutch  affirm, 
that  both  the  true  nutmeg-tree  and  the  cinnamon-tree, 
with  that  which  produces  the  real  gum  copal,  grows  upon 
the  ifland,  but  this  affertion  wants  confirmation.  Mr.  Blome, 
who,  in  1687,  wrote  “ The  prefent  State  of  our  American 
Iflands,”  fays  that  the  foil  of  Tobago  produces  Indian 
corn,  Guinea  corn,  peafe,  beans,  French  beans,  figs,  pine- 
apples, pomegranates,  oranges,  lemons,  limes,  plantains, 
bananas,  grapes,  guavas,  tamarinds,  prickly  pears,  papaws, 
and  a variety  of  other  fruits,  which  are  not  to  be  found  in 
Europe.  The  cocoa-tree  grows  here  to  fuch  perfedlion, 
that  the  Indians  call  it  God’s  tree,  as  producing  both  meat, 
drink,  and  clothing.  Mulk-melons,  water-melons,  gourds, 
cucumbers,  and  pompions,  are  raifed  to  perfedlion  : neither 
is  there  any  want  of  potatoes,  yams,  carrots,  turnips,  parf- 
nips,  onions,  and  manioc.  Wild  hogs  abounded  fo  much  in 
Tobago,  that  the  people  killed  at  leaft  twenty  thoufand  of 
them  every  year  without  their  being  feiifibly  diminifhed. 
Here  are  likewife  found  peccaros,  refembling  fwine,  arma- 
dilloes,  guanoes,  Indian  rabbits,  and  badgers.  Horfes, 
COW'S,  afles,  fheep,  deer,  goats,  and  rabbits,  were  probably 
introduced  by  the  Dutch,  and  have  multiplied  exceedingly. 
The  fea  is  ftored  with  excellent  li(h,  particularly  turtle  of 
every  kind,  and  mullets  of  a mod  delicious  tafte,  with  other 
kinds  unknown  in  England.  In  (hort,  the  commodities 
which  the  country  doth,  or  may  produce,  are  cocoa-nut, 
fugar,  tobacco,  indigo,  ginger,  farfaparilla,  fempervivum, 
bees’-wax,  venelloes,  natural  balfam,  balm,  filk-grafs,  green 
tar,  foap-earth,  with  many  curious  (hells,  ftones,  marcafites, 
and  minerals.  In  1781,  the  ifland  was  furrendered  to  the 
French  on  favourable  terms.  In  1793,  it  was  again  taken 
by  the  French,  and  foon  after  retaken  by  the  Britilh.  N. 
lat.  11°  16'.  W.  long.  60°  30'. 

Tobago,  Little,  a fmall  ifland  near  the  eaft  coaft  of 
Tobago,  about  two  miles  long,  and  one  broad. 

TOBAK,  a town  of  European  Turkey,  in  Beffarabia, 
on  lake  Jalpug.  In  1789,  the  Rulfians  were  defeated  by 
the  Turks,  near  this  town  ; 34  miles  N.N.W.  of  Ifmail. 

TOBAN,  a town  of  the  ifland  of  Cuba  ; 16  miles  N.E. 
of  Trinidada. 
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TOBAR,  a town  of  Spain,  in  Old  Caftile  ; i8  miles 
from  Burgos. 

TOBATA,  in  Ancient  Geography-,  a town  of  Alia,  in 
the  interior  of  PaphlagOnia. 

TOBATI,  in  Geography,  a town  of  Paraguay ; 50 
miles  N.E.  of  Aflumption. 

TOBED  NioAURLEDEGH,  a river  of  New  Brunfwick, 
which  runs  into  the  St.  John,  N.  lat.  46°  50'.  W.  long. 

67°  36'. 

TOBIANUS,  in  Ichthyology,  a name  given  by  Schone- 
veldt  and  others  to  the  ammodytes,  or  fand-eel. 

TOBIRA,  or  Tobera,  in  Botany,  a Japanefe  Ihrub, 
figured  and  defcribed  by  Kaempfer  ; fee  Pittosporum, 
n.  2.  See  alfo  Euonymus,  where  its  ill-agreement  with 
the  latter  genus  is  noticed. 

TOBIS,  in  Ichthyology,  a name  given  by  the  Swedes 
to  the  ammodytes,  or  fand-eel. 

TOBITSCHAU,  or  Towaczow,  in  Geography,  a town 
of  Moravia,  in  the  circle  of  Olmutz ; 10  miles  S.  of 
Olmutz.  N.  lat.  49°  23'.  E.  long.  17°  14'. 

TOBIUS,  in  Ancient  Geography,  a river  of  the  ifle  of 
Albion,  the  mouth  of  which  is  placed  by  Ptolemy  on  the 
weftern  coall,  between  the  promontory  Odfapitorum  and 
that  of  Ratoflathybius. 

TOBLER  Bach,  in  Geography,  a river  of  Wurtemberg, 
which  runs  into  the  Glatt,  2 miles  N.W.  of  Sultz. 

TOBLPAD,  a town  of  the  duchy  of  Stiria  ; 8 miles 
S.W.  of  Gratz. 

TOBOL,  a river  of  Ruflia,  which  rifes  in  N.  lat.  52° 
30',  and  long.  81°,  in  the  country  of  the  Kirghiftzi,  in  the 
chain  of  mountains  that  parts  it  from  the  government  of 
Upha.  It  pours  itfelf  into  the  Irtylh  or  Irtifch  at  Tobolllc, 
after  running  a courfe  of  about  500  verfts,  in  which  it  re- 
ceives the  following  rivers ; viz.  the  Ui,  the  Ifet,  the 
Tura,  and  the  Tavda,  all  which  fall  into  it  on  the  left.  Of 
thefe,  the  Tura  is  the  largeft  ; it  rifes  near  Verkhoturia,  in 
the  Ural  mountains,  and  glides  into  the  Tobol,  in  lat.  57° 
30',  after  having  taken  up  the  rivers  Saida,  Tagil,  Pyfhma, 
Nitza,  &c.  into  which  laft-mentioned,  the  Neiva,  the  JEtlh, 
and  the  Irbit  flow.  By  this  accelTion  of  waters,  the  Tura 
becomes  a confiderable  river,  not  much  inferior  to  the 
Tobol  itfelf.  The  Ifet  is  likewife  a river  of  fome  confe- 
quence,  riling  out  of  a lake  two  verfts  from  Ekatarineburg  ; 
and  after  having  taken  up  feveral  rivers,  as  the  Sifert,  the 
Sinava,  the  Tfetlha,  and  the  Miass,  falls  into  the  Tobol,  in 
N.  lat.  57°.  The  Tobol  has  moftly  low  Ihores  ; and  in 
ihe  fpring  feafon  frequently  ftiade  its  waters  far  around. 

TOBOLOVO,  an  oftrog  of  Ruffia,  in  the  government 
of  Tobolllc,  on  the  Enifei.  N.  lat.  69“  40'.  E.  long. 
86°  42'. 

TOBOLSK,  a city  of  Ruflia,  and  capital  of  a govern- 
ment, at  the  confluence  of  the  Irtifch  and  Tobol.  It  is  the 
fee  of  an  archbifliop,  and  was  heretofore  the  capital  of  all 
Siberia.  This  city  is  divided  into  the  Upper  and  Lower 
Towns.  The  Upper  Town  ftands  very  high,  on  the  eaft 
fide  of  the  Irtifch  ; and  the  Lower  Town  lies  on  a plain, 
between  the  hill  on  which  the  former  is  built,  and  the  river. 
Both  towns  taken  together  are  of  a very  large  circum- 
ference ; but  the  houfes  being  moftly  built  with  wood,  it 
was  nearly  confumed  by  fire  about  the  year  1786,  and 
afterwards  rebuilt  chiefly  of  ftone.  It  contains  about 
15,000  inhabitants.  In  the  Upper  Town,  which  is  properly 
called  the  city,  ftands  the  fort,  which  was  built  with  ftone, 
by  governor  Gagarin.  In  the  fort  are  the  governor’s  court, 
as  it  is  called,  the  governor’s  houfe,  the  archbifhop’s  palace, 
the  exchange,  and  two  of  the  principal  churches,  which  are 


all  ftone  buildings.  The  Upper  Town,  which  ftands  on  the 
eaft  fide  of  the  fort,  and  is  inclofed  within  an  earthen  ram- 
part, affords  nothing  remarkable,  but  a market  for  provi- 
fions  and  all  kinds  of  fmall  ware,  three  wooden  churches, 
and  a convent.  The  Lower  Town  contains  a market-place 
for  all  kinds  of  provifions,  on  which  feveral  ihops  are  built. 
The  Upper  Town  is  out  of  the  reach  of  inundations  from 
the  river,  by  its  high  fituation,  which,  however,  is  attended 
with  this  inconveniency,  that  the  inhabitants  are  under  a 
neceflity  of  going  down  the  hill  for  water.  Befides,  large 
mafles  of  earth  fall  from  the  fide  of  a hill,  on  which  the 
town  ftands,  towards  the  river,  almoft  every  year,  which 
obliges  the  inhabitants  to  pull  down  and  rebuild  the  houfes 
that  ftand  near  the  declivity.  The  Lower  Town,  indeed, 
has  water  at  hand,  but  is  expofed  to  inundations  when  the 
river  overflows  its  banks ; but  fuch  floods  do  not  happen 
every  year.  The  town  is  very  populous,  and  almoft  the 
fourth  part  of  its  inhabitants  is  compofed  of  Tartars,  who 
are  partly  defcended  from  thofe  that  were  fettled  there 
before  the  conqueft  of  Siberia,  and  partly  from  the  Bu- 
charians.  Thefe  Tartars,  in  general,  behave  very  quietly, 
and  carry  on  fome  commerce  ; but  praftife  no  mechanic 
trades.  They  are  very  fober,  and  averfe  from  intemper- 
ance, and  all  kinds  of  riotous  living.  The  reft  of  the  in- 
habitants are  Ruffians,  whofe  ancellors  were  banifhed  hither 
for  their  crimes,  or  fuch  as  are  exiles  themfelves.  As 
every  thing  is  fold  here  fo  exceeding  cheap,  that  a common 
man  may  live  very  well  at  Tobolllc  at  ten  rubles  a year ; in- 
dolence and  floth  prevail  to  fuch  a degree,  that  it  is  a hard 
matter  to  get  the  leaft  utenfil,  &c.  made,  though  the  town 
abounds  with  artificers,  who  want  neither  tools  nor  mate- 
rials to  carry  on  their  refpeftive  trades.  The  commerce 
is  in  a flourilhing  condition  in  this  city : and  the  traffic 
which  the  Bucharian  and  Kalmuck  merchants  carry  on  in 
Indian  goods,  with  which  they  fupply  all  Siberia,  and 
part  of  Ruflia,  is  very  confiderable.  All  the  Chinefe  cara- 
vans are  obliged  to  pafs  tlirough  this  town  ; and  all  the 
furs  furniflied  by  Siberia  are  brought  into  a warehoufe  in 
this  city,  and  from  hence  are  forwarded  to  the  Siberian 
chancery  at  Mofcow.  Several  of  the  Swedifli  officers,  who 
were  taken  prifoners  at  the  battle  of  Pultawa,  and  fent  to 
Tobolflc,  fet  up  fchools  here, in  the  year  1713,  for  teaching 
the  children  of  Swedes,  Ruffians,  Coflacks,  Tartars,  &c. 
the  German,  Latin,  and  French  languages,  with  geography, 
geometry,  and  drawing.  Many  of  them  alfo  took  in 
boarders.  Thefe  fchools  acquired  great  reputation  ; fo 
that  children  were  fent  hither  for  education,  from  a confider- 
able diftance,  and  the  exemplary  behaviour  of  thefe  mili- 
tary pedagogues  was  attended  with  uncommon  fuccefs. 
However,  when  the  peace  of  Nyftadt  was  concluded,  the 
Swedifli  officers  returned  into  their  own  country,  and  then 
thefe  beneficial  feminaries  of  learning  dropped  of  courfe. 
Some  time  after  a German  fchool  was  founded  here,  under 
the  aufpices  of  the  emprefs  ; 1000  miles  E.  of  Mofcow. 
N.  lat.  57°.  E.  long.  68°  14'. 

TOBOLSKIAN  Tartars,  derive  their  appellation 
from  the  river  Tobol,  on  which  they  dwell ; and  they  are 
the  defcendants  of  the  inhabitants  of  Ilker  or  Sibir,  their 
ancient  capital,  which  being  reduced  to  a heap  of  ruins 
after  Yormak’s  conqueft,  they  abandoned;  and  in  Head  of 
it  the  Ruffians  afterwards  built  Tobolfk.  Thefe  are  dif- 
tinft  from  the  Tartar  inhabitants  of  Tobollle,  who  are  a 
barbarian  colony.  Their  number  amounts  to  upwards  of 
4000  males. 

TOBOLSKOI,  a government  of  Ruffia,  extending  from 
N.  lat.  55°  to  78°.  E.  long.  59°  to  108°,  including  a con- 
fiderable part  of  Siberia.  Tobolfli  is  the  capital. 

TOBORON, 
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TOBORON,  a town  of  Thibet ; 53  miles  N.  ofTourfan 
Hotun. 

TOBOSO,  El,  a town  of  Spain,  in  New  Caftile  ; 37 
miles  S.  of  Huete. 

TOBRONA,  a town  of  the  ifland  of  Cuba  ; 148  miles 
S.W.  of  Havannah. 

TOBRUS,  in  Ancient  Geography,  a town  of  Africa 
Propria,  in  the  number  of  thofe  fituated  between  the  river 
Bagradus  and  the  town  of  Thabraca.  Ptolemy. 

TO  BULL  A,  in  Geography,  a town  of  Africa,  on  the 
E.  coaft  of  Tunis  ; 8 miles  N.W.  of  Medea. 

TOBY,  a town  of  Sweden,  in  E.ah  Botlmia,  near  the 
Gulf  ; 20  miles  N.  of  Chrillianfand. 

Toby’s  Creek,  a river  of  Pennfylvania,  which  runs  into 
the  Allegany,  N.  lat.  41°  8'.  W.  long.  79°  dfd. 

TOCA,  a central  town  of  New  Granada,  E.  of  Bogota, 
the  capital. 

TOCAIGH,  a bay  on  the  W.  coaft  of  the  ifland  of 
Owhyhee  : the  depth  of  water  was  25  fathoms  ; the  bottom 
a ftiff  clay,  and  good  holding  ground,  incomm.oded  by  a 
patch  of  rocky  bottom,  which  was  found  to  Ihoal  fuddenly, 
and  the  depth  to  decreafe  to  7,  4,  and  3 fathoms,  about 
the  fourth  of  a mile  to  the  fouth-weftward  of  the  anchoring- 
place  ; and  confequently  to  be  a very  great  inconvenience 
to  the  roadftead,  which  at  belt,  in  the  opinion  of  captain 
Vancouver,  is  but  a very  indifferent  one,  being  entirely 
expo  fed  to  the  north -weft  winds,  and  the  weftern  oceanic 
fweU,  which  beats  with  great  violence  in  the  reefs  that 
encompafs  the  ftiores.  Thefe  reefs  ftretch  out  a mile  or 
upwards,  leaving  between  them  and  the  land  a narrow 
channel,  that  affords  comfortable  and  commodious  landing 
for  fmall  boats  and  canoes  ; but  the  landing  is  at  too 
great  a diftance  from  the  place  of  anchorage  to  allow  of 
profecuting  any  debarkation  from  the  fliip.  N.  lat.  20°  3k 
E.  long.  204°  4'. 

TOCAIMA,  a central  town  of  New  Granada,  in  the 
immediate  proximity  of  Bogota,  the  capital,  and  W.  of  it : 
founded  in  1544,  at  fome  diftance  from  the  river  Poti, 
called  Bogota,  not  far  from  its  confluence  with  the  river 
Magdalena.  Its  fituation  is  bad,  expofed  to  great  heats, 
and  numerous  venomous  creatures,  and  even  deilitute  of 
water.  But  the  diftridl  is  very  fertile  in  cacao,  tobacco, 
fugar,  maize,  yucas,  plantains,  potatoes,  &c.  and  the  fifli 
are  abundant  in  the  rivers  of  Bogota  and  Fufagafuga, 
though  there  be  many  alligators.  The  inhabitants,  about 
700,  are  moftly  poor.  Here  are  mines  of  excellent  copper, 
though  not  worked. 

TOCANTIN’s  River,  a river  of  South  America, 
formed  by  the  union  of  a number  of  fmall  rivers  in  Brafil, 
which  rife  about  the  i8th  or  19th  degrees  of  fouth  latitude, 
and  between  the  50th  and  51ft  degrees  of  weft  longitude. 
Its  courfe  is  due  north  to  the  2d  degree  of  fouth  latitude, 
when  it  joins  the  Guanapu,  about  120  miles  from  the  lea, 
and  takes  the  name  of  Para,  from  a city  fo  called. 

TOC  AT,  or  Tokat,  a city  of  Afiatic  Turkey,  in  the 
pachalic  of  Sivas,  anciently  a city  of  Pontus,  called  Berifa. 
It  is  fltuated  on  the  river  Tofanlu,  in  the  corner  of  a valley, 
and  almoft  furrounded  with  mountains,  which  afford  quarries 
of  marble,  and  well  fupplied  with  water  from  innumerable 
fprings.  On  the  top  of  a lofty  rocky  mountain,  on  the 
W.  fide  of  the  town,  are  the  remains  of  an  old  caftle.  The 
ilreets  are  well  paved,  but  frequently  built  on  uneven 
ground.  The  houfes  are  tiled,  and  moftly  built  with  wood. 
Jt  is  the  refidence  of  a cadi,  a waiwode,  and  an  aga,  com- 
/nanding  a thoufand  janizaries,  and  fome  fpahis.  The  inha- 
bitants are  computed  to  be  60,000,  confifting  of  20,000 
Turkillt  families,  aooo  Armenians,  and  about  400  families 
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of  Greeks.  The  Armenians  have  feven  churches,  the 
Greeks  only  one.  The  Armenians  make  an  excellent  wine, 
refembling  claret  in  flavour,  but  ftronger.  Fruits  are  abun- 
dant in  this  town,  and  the  grape-vines  are  excellent.  It  is 
the  fee  of  a metropolitan,  dependent  on  the  archbilhop  of 
Nicfara,  or  Neocaefarea,  an  ancient  city,  almoft  ruined, 
about  two  days’  journey  from  Tocat.  Here  are  fome 
manufaftures  of  filk  and  yellow  Turkey  leather  ; but  the 
chief  trade  is  in  copper  veffels,  kettles,  candlefticks,  &c. 
which  are  fent  to  Conftantinople,  Egypt,  &c.  Tocat  may 
be  confidered  as  the  centre  of  trade  of  Afia  Minor.  The 
copper  is  obtained  from  the  mines  of  Gumifeanajj  at  the 
diftance  of  three  days’  journey  from  Trebifond,  and  from 
thofe  of  Caftan  Boal,  yet  richer,  and  fituated  ten  days’ 
journey  from  Tokat,  on  the  W.,  towards  Angora.  TTe 
cai'avans  from  Diarbek  arrive  in  eighteen  days,  from  Sinob 
in  fix,  from  Burfa  in  twenty,  from  Smyrna  in  twenty-feven, 
and  proportionally  lefs  on  horfeback,  or  on  mules ; 40 
miles  N.W.  of  Sivas.  N.  lat.  39°  35'.  E.  long.  36'’  30''. 

TOCAYO.  See  Tocuyo. 

TOCCATA,  Ital.  from  toccare,  to  touch:  to  prelude,  to 
touch  an  inftrument,  to  play  a Ihort  movement  extempore, 
previous  to  the  performance  of  a regular  piece. 

TOCCATINA,  a ihort  prelude,  or  trial  of  an  inftru- 
ment. 

TOCCAVIENSIS  Bolus,  Bale  of  Tokay,  in  the  Materia 
Medica,  a fine  medicinal  earth,  dug  about  Tokay  in 
Tranfylvania,  and  efteemed  a powerful  aftringent.  Kent- 
man  calls  it  the  bolus  Pannonica  vera ; and  Crato,  bolus 
Hungarica. 

This  laft  author  efteemed  it  fuperior  even  to  the  bole 
armenic  of  Galen,  and  had  a great  opinion  of  it  in  malignant 
fevers.  It  is  a fine  and  pure  earth,  and  very  heavy,  mode- 
rately compadt  in  its  texture,  but  not  very  hard  ; and  in 
colour  of  a confiderably  deep  and  llrong  yellow.  It  is 
naturally  of  a fmooth  furface,  and  does  not  ftain  the  fingers 
in  handling.  It  ferments  violently  with  acid  menftrua,  and 
does  not  become  red  in  burning.  Hill.  See  Bole. 

TOCHEN,  in  Geography,  a town  of  Germany,  in  the 
principality  of  Anhalt  Zerbft  ; 5 miles  W.  of  Zer'oft. 

TOCHU,  a town  of  Africa,  in  the  kingdom  of  Quoja. 

TOCKAY,  in  Zoology,  the  name  of  a Ipecies  of  Indian 
lizard,  difthiguiflied  from  the  other  kinds,  by  being  fpotted 
all  over. 

TOCKSDORF,  in  Geography,  a town  of  Pruffla,  in  the 
jirovince  of  Bartenland  ; 6 miles  N.W.  ot  Raftenburg. 

TOCMIA,  in  Ancient  Geography,  a town  of  Arcadia,  in 
the  fouthern  part  to  the  N.W.  of  Megalopolis,  and  E.  of 
the  Alpheus.  It  ftood  upon  an  eminence  ; but  it  was  in 
ruins  in  the  time  of  Paufanias. 

TOCMOL,  in  Natural  Hijlory,  a name  given  by  fome  to 
the  common  turtle. 

TOCOCA,  in  Botany,  a Caribbean  name,  ufed  by 
Aublet.— Guian.  437.  t.  174.  Juff.  330.  See  Melas- 

TOMA. 

TOCOLOSIDA,  in  Ancient  Geography,  a town  of 
Africa,  in  Mauritania  Tingitana.  Ptolemy.  The  Itinerary 
marks  it  48  miles  from  Tingis,  and  three  miles  from 
Volubilis. 

TOCO R ARY,  or  Tukorari,  in  Geography,  a town  of 
Africa,  in  the  country  of  Ante  ; 10  miles  E.  of  Infuma. 

TOCORT.  See  Tuggurt. 

TOCOSANNA,  in  Ancient  Geography,  a river  of  India, 
on  the  other  fide  of  the  Ganges.  Ptolemy  places  its  moutli 
in  the  Ganges. 

TOCOYENA,  in  Botany,  an  unexplained  name — Aubl. 
Guian.  131.  t.  50.  .Tuff.  201.  Lamarck  Illuftr.  t.  163. 
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See  Gardenia,  of  which  this  Is  probably  a fpecies.  The 
author  calls  his  only  fpecies  T.  longiflora.,  and  his  defcription 
contains  the  following  particulars. 

The  Jlem  is  three  feet  high,  ereft,  fimple,  leafy,  fcarcely 
fhrubby.  Leaves  oppofite,  ereft,  pliant,  fifteen  inches 
long,  lanceolate,  entire,  fmooth,  tapering  at  each  end,  on 
fmooth  footjialks,  about  an  inch  and  half  in  length,  at- 
tached to  a pair  of  triangular,  acute,  combined,  intrafolia- 
ceous Jlipulas.  Flowers  about  fourteen  in  a terminal  head, 
in  oppofite  feflile  pairs,  each  flower  accompanied  by  two 
fmall  fcaly  bra5ieas.  Calyx  fuperior,  bell-fhaped,  in  five 
fmall  fegments,  meafuring  with  the  germen  not  more  than 
four  lines.  Corolla  with  a yellowifh  cylindrical  tube,  as 
thick  as  a goofe-quill,  and  nine  or  ten  inches  long,  dilated 
at  the  throat,  and  terminating  in  a white  bell-lhaped  limb, 
with  five  ovate,  equal,  fpreading  fegments.  Anthers  nearly 
feflile,  between  the  fegments  of  the  corolla,  oblong,  incum- 
bent. Germen  oval,  inferior.  Style  capillary,  the  length  of 
the  tube,  tumid  and  hairy  for  an  inch  below  the  top. 
Stigma  of  two  large,  comprefled,  oval  lips,  included  within 
the  throat  of  the  corolla.  Berry  oval,  an  inch  long, 
crowned  with  the  calyx,  of  two  cells,  with  numerous 
roundifh  feeds,  imbedded  in  vifcid  pulp.  The  flowers  have  a 
very  fweet  fmell.  Aublet  met  with  feveral  plants  of  this 
fpecies  in  the  wood  of  Aroura  in  Guiana,  flowering  in  Au- 
guft. — All  the  leaves  were  perforated  or  gnawed  by  infcft s. 
His  dried  fpecimen  of  the  flower  is  as  black  as  ink.  If 
mannia  of  Thunberg  and  Salilbury  be  diftinft  from  Gardenia, 
the  prefent  plant  Ihould  feem  to  belong  to  the  former. 

TOC  RUM,  in  Geography,  a town  of  Bengal ; 8 miles 
S.  of  Koonda. 

TOCRUR,  a town  of  Africa,  and  capital  of  a kingdom, 
in  Nigritia,  on  the  north  fide  of  the  Niger,  W.  of  Caflma ; 
270  miles  E.N.E.  of  Tombudloo.  N.  lat.  16°  32'.  E. 
long.  6°  5'. 

TOCSON  Hotun,  a town  of  Thibet ; 20  miles  W.S.W. 
of  Tourfan.  N.  lat.  43°  26'.  E.  long.  89°  14'. 

TOCUYO,  a city  of  South  America,  in  the  govern- 
ment of  Venezuela,  fituated  in  a valley  formed  by  two 
mountains.  Its  divifion  and  conllrudlion  are  very  regular  : 
the  ftreets  are  on  a line,  and  fufficiently  wide.  It  has  a well- 
built  parifli  church,  on  which  depends  a chapel  of  eafe. 
The  Francifcans  have  one  monaftery,  and  the  Dominicans 
another.  It  is  governed  by  a common-council.  The 
climate  is  rather  cold  than  hot  ; and  though  the  Iley  is 
often  overcaft,  the  air  is  wholefome.  The  inhabitants  are 
graziers,  agriculturifts,  artifans,  and  traders.  The  wheat 
of  its  vicinity  is  reckoned  the  beft  in  the  province,  and 
furnifhes  fufficient  for  the  confumption  of  many  towns  of 
the  interior.  They  export  from  8000  to  10,000  quintals  of 
flour.  From  the  wool  of  their  flieep  they  fabricate  cover- 
lids, and  other  cloths,  which  they  carry  as  far  as  Mara- 
caibo and  Carthagena.  They  have  alfo  tanneries  and 
taweries,  and,  like  the  inhabitants  of  Carora,  work  up  as 
many  as  they  can  of  the  raw  materials,  and  fell  the  reft. 
Another  article  of  commerce,  very  lucrative  to  the  citizens 
of  Tocuyo,  is  fait,  which  they  bring  from  the  fait -ponds  of 
Coro.  In  this  city  are  reckoned  10,200  perfons,  who 
are  reproached  with  the  crime  of  fuicide.  Tocuyo  is  90 
leagues  diftant  S.W.  of  Caraccas,  and  20  leagues  N.  of 
Truxillo.  N.  lat.  9°  35'.  Long.  W.  of  Paris  72°  40'. — 
Alfo,  a river  of  Venezuela,  which  difcharges  itfelf  into  the 
fea,  25  leagues  E.  of  the  Gaigues,  which  runs  16  leagues 
W.  of  Coro.  The  fource  of  Tocuyo  is  about  15  leagues 
S.  of  Carora,  upwards  of  60  leagues  from  the  fea.  It  is 
navigable  as  far  as  Banagua,  a village  fituated  on  its  banks, 
at  the  diftance  of  40  leagues  from  its  mouth.  Its  vicinity 


furniihes  abundance  of  timber  of  the  largeft  fize,  and  fit 
for  every  kind  of  building.  Depons,  vol.  i.  and  ii. 

TOD  of  Wool  is  mentioned  in  the  ftatute  12  Car.  II. 
c.  32.  as  a weight  containing  twenty-eight  pounds,  or  two 
ftone.  See  Weight. 

Some  will  have  the  word  derived  from  the  French,  toilet, 
a wrapper,  w'ithin  which,  by  ufage,  two  ftone  of  wool  are 
folded. 

A laft  of  wool  contains  12  facks,  a fack  2 weighs,  13  tods, 
26  ftone,  52  cloves,  or  364  pounds. 

'Yon-Head,  in  Geography,  a cape  on  the  eaft  coaft  of 
Scotland,  in  the  county  of  Kincardine ; 5 miles  S.  of 
Stonehaven.  N.  lat.  56°  51'.  W.  long.  2°  1 1'. 

TODDALIA,in5o/^ny,  Juff.371.  Poiretin Lam. Dift. 

V.  7.  693,  a barbarous  name  made  out  of  the  Kaka-toddali 
of  Rheede,  Hort.  Mai.  v.  5.  81.  t.  41.  (See  Scopolia.) 
— Todda,  with  fome  addition,  is  the  appellation  of  other 
Indian  plants,  as  Todda-pana  of  Cycas  circinalis,  and  Todda- 
vaddi  of  Oxalis  ferfitiva.  We  humbly  hope  that  the  worthy 
M.  Poiret,  who  is  fo  highly  difpleafed  at  our  wifliing  to 
retain  a Scopolia,  w’ill  approve  of  our  having  fo  much  laboured 
toeftabliih  a Poiretia.  See  that  article. 

TODDA-PANA,  the  name  by  which  many  authors 
call  the  palma farinfera,  or  fago-tree. 

TODDINGTON,  or  Tuddingtox,  in  Geography,  an 
ancient  market-town  in  the  hundred  of  Manfhead,  and 
county  of  Bedford,  England ; is  fituated  five  miles  N.  by 

W.  from  Dunftable,  and  39  miles  N.W.  by  N.  from 
London.  A market  was  originally  held  here  on  Thurfdays, 
by  a grant  from  king  Henry  III.  in  1218  ; but  this  was 
changed  to  Saturday,  by  a charter  of  Edward  II.  in  1316, 
which  was  confirmed  by  Richard  II.  in  1385.  In  1681, 
the  market  was  fo  confiderable,  that  fixteen  butchers  rented 
ftalls  ill  the  market-place.  It  gradually  declined,  and  of 
late  years  has  been  wholly  difcontinued.  The  market- 
houfe  was  pulled  down  in  1799,  and  the  materials  fold.  It 
is  probable,  that  it  had  been  before  difcontinued,  and  after- 
wards revived,  as  Leland  does  not  include  Toddington  in 
the  lift  of  the  market-towns  in  Bedfordfliire.  A fair  was 
granted  by  the  charters  of  1218  and  1316:  five  are  now 
held  in  the  year.  The  population  return  of  the  year  1811, 
ftates  the  parifli  to  contain  259  houfes,  and  1 143  inhabitants. 
The  manor  of  Toddington  was  given  by  William  the  Con- 
queror to  Ernulfus  de  Hefdin,  anceftor  of  the  earls  of 
Perch.  On  the  death  of  the  laft  earl,  in  1216,  it  devolved 
to  the  earl  of  Pembroke,  and  from  him  to  Paulinus  Peyvre, 
fteward  of  thehoufehold  to  Henry  III.  From  the  Peyvre 
family,  the  manor  defcended  to  fir  Thomas  Cheney,  K.  G. 
whofe  fon,  Henry,  was  knighted  by  queen  Elizabeth  in 
1563,  flie  being  then  on  a vifit  to  him  at  Toddington. 
In  1^72,  flie  created  him  lord  Cheney.  Lord  Cheney  built 
a noble  manfion  at  Toddington,  of  which  nothing  now  re- 
mains but  the  kitchen,  which  is  remarkably  fpacious.  Tod- 
dington church  is  a handfome  ftruAure  ; the  frieze,  on  the 
outfide,  is  decorated  with  grotefque  figures  of  animals.  The 
fouth  tranfept  contains  fome  ancient  monuments  of  the 
Peyvres,  and  alfo  thofe  of  the  Cheneys.  The  north  tran- 
fept was  the  burial-place  of  the  Wentworths,  and  contains 
two  monuments  to  lady  Maria,  and  lady  Henrietta  Went- 
worth, on  each  of  which  2000/.  were  expended.  Both  tran- 
fepts  are  in  a fliameful  Hate  of  dilapidation.  In  the  year 
1443,  an  hofpital  was  founded  at  Toddington,  by  fir  John 
Broughton,  for  three  poor  men,  and  a niafter  or  chaplain, 
who  was  to  pray  for  the  fouls  of  the  Peyvre  family.  There 
are  now  no  traces  of  the  hofpital : the  ftones  were  ufed  in 
building  the  market-houfe.  Lyfons’s  Magna  Britannia, 
vol.  i.  Bedfordfliire,  1806. 
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TODDIPOODY,  a town  of  Plindooftan,  in  the  drear 
of  Rajamundry  ; i8  miles  E.S.E.  of  Rajamundry. 

TODDY,  or  Toddi,  is  a juice  drawn  from  various 
kinds  of  palms,  by  cutting  off  the  branch  intended  by 
nature  to  produce  fruit,  and  receiving  from  the  w'ounded 
branch  the  fap  which  was  defigned  for  the  nouriihment  of 
the  future  crop.  But  as  toddy,  although  fweetilh  when 
fir  ft  drawn,  is  in  a ftate  of  fermentation  in  the  courfe  of 
24  hours,  acquiring  an  intoxicating  quality,  and  thus  be- 
comes four  and  harfh,  it  could  not  have  been  the  palm-wine 
of  the  ancients  ; which  muft  have  kept  for  fome  time,  as 
it  was  carried  on  the  rivers  during  voyages  of  many  days, 
and  even  -appears  to  have  been  ftored  up.  Toddy  is  ufed 
with  molaffes,  rice,  and  other  ingredients,  in  the  diftillation 
of  Arrach  ; which  fee.  The  toddy  of  the  date -tree  is  faid 
to  be  of  an  inferior  quality  to  that  from  fome  other  kinds  of 
palms.  The  palm-wine  was  made  in  Babylonia,  where 
palms  abounded,  of  the  fruit  of  the  palm-tree.  This  was 
fweet  to  the  tafte,  but  apt  to  give  the  head-ache.  The 
palm,  as  Herodotus  informs  us  (Clio,  c.  193.)  produced 
to  the  inhabitants  of  Babylonia,  bread,  wine,  and  honey. 
The  wine  muft  have  been  very  plentiful,  for  he  fays  that 
the  boats  which  defeended  the  Tigris  from  Annenia,  fome 
of  which  were  very  large,  were  loaded  with  palm-wine  as 
the  principal  article  of  their  commerce.  We  derive  fimilar 
information  from  Xenophon,  who  fpeaks  of  the  floats  that 
paffed  the  Euphrates  at  Carmanda,  and  the  Tigris  at 
Casnas.  We  learn,  from  the  travels  of  M.  Burckhai'dt  in 
Nuba  (Nubia)  in  1813,  that  the  praftice  of  making  wine 
as  an  article  of  commerce  is  difeontinued  in  Mefopotamia 
and  Babylonia,  where  the  date-trees  abounded,  and  where 
the  profuflon  of  fruit  rendered  wine  fo  plentiful,  becaufe  in 
modern  times  the  want  of  a proper  diftribution  of  w'ater 
for  irrigation,  has  left  only  a fmall  proportion  of  date-trees  ; 
and  hence  it  is  probable,  that  none  of  the  fruit  can  be 
fpared  from  the  neceffary  demand  for  food.  Kjempfer  is 
filent  on  the  fubjeft  of  palm-wine ; and  this  circumftance 
fatisfaftorily  proves  the  difcontinuance  of  the  practice  of 
making  it  in  thofe  countries.  M.  Burckhardt  tells  us,  that 
in  all  the  larger  villages  of  Nubia,  the  ufe  of  palm-wune  is 
very  common ; and  at  Derr,  the  reputed  capital  of  the 
country,  a great  quantity  of  fpirit  is  confumed.  The 
wine,  he  fays,  does  not  tafte  amifs  ; but  it  is  too  rich  and 
too  thick  to  be  drank  with  pleafure.  When  the  date-fruit 
has  acquired  its  full  maturity,  it  is  throwm  into  large  earthen 
boilers,  and  left  to  boil  without  interruption  for  two  or 
three  days.  It  is  then  ftrained,  and  the  clear  juice  put  into 
earthen  jars,  well  clofed  and  buried  in  the  ground,  where  it 
ferments.  It  is  left  ten  or  twelve  days  under  ground  ; at 
the  expiration  of  which  time  it  is  fit  to  dririk.  It  keeps 
for  tw'elve  months,  and  then  turns  four.  The  aqua-vitas 
made  from  dates  is  of  a very  good  quality,  and  keeps  well 
for  years.  People  of  the  upper  claffes  at  Derr  are  every 
evening  intoxicated  either  with  date-wine  or  fpirits,  of 
which  great  quantities  are  confumed.  They  are  fold 
openly.  From  Siout,  fouthward,  through  Upper  Egypt, 
date-fpirits  are  made  and  publicly  fold  ; the  pacha  receiving 
a tax  upon  it  from  the  inn-keepers  ; they  alfo  make  a kind 
of  jelly  or  honey  from  the  dates,  which  ferves  for  a fweet- 
meat. 

ToDDY-Trrr.  See  MAMMEE-TVrr. 

TODEA,  in  Botany^  a fuppofed  germs  of  ferns,  dedi- 
cated by  Willdenow  to  the  memory  of  tlie  Rev,  Henry 
Julius  Tode,  a clergyman  of  Mecklenburg,  wdio  died  in 
1797,  aged  64.  He  is  diftinguiflied  among  cryptogamic 
botanifts,  as  the  author  of  an  accurate  and  praftical  work, 
in  quarto,  with  numerous  plates,  entitled  Fungi  Meckkn=- 


burgenfes  Sele&i,  publifhed  at  Lunenberg,  in  1790,  to  which 
the  reader  will  find  frequent  references  m our  feveral  articles 
relating  to  the  order  of  Fungi.  This  genus,  however,  is 
funk  in  Osmunda  ; fee  that  article,  n.  3, 

TODENDORP,  in  Geography,  a town  of  the  duchy 
of  Holftein;  6 miles  N.E.  of  Hamburgh. 

TODI,  Maria  Francisca,  in  Biography,  born  in  Por- 
tugal in  1748,  arrived  in  England  in  1777,  wdth  Jermoli, 
as  firft  woman  in  the  comic  opera.  She  muft  have  im- 
proved extremely  after  Ihe  left  this  country,  where  ftie  re- 
mained only  one  feafon,  and  was  little  noticed  ; her  voice 
being  feeble,  and  feldom  perfedlly  in  tune.  But  (he  after- 
wards  became  the  moft  captivating  finger  for  tafte  and  ex- 
preflion  in  cantabile  airs,  in  France  and  Germany  (accord- 
ing to  report),  that  ever  appeared  in  Europe.  She  wa* 
taught  by  Perez. 

Tool,  in  Geography,  a town  of  the  Popedom,  in  the 
duchy  of  Spoleto,  near  the  Tiber,  the  fee  of  a bifliop,  im-- 
mediately  under  the  pope.  It  contains  feveral  churches 
and  convents;  18  miles  W.  of  Spoleto.  N.  lat.  42®  4.7'’^ 
E.  long.  12°  18'. 

TODIALOOR,  a town  of  Hindooftan,  in  the  country 
of  Coimbetore ; 5 miles  N,  of  Coimbetore. 

TODIVESTI,  a town  of  Moldavia;  6 miles  N.E.  of 
Saezava. 

TODOROVA,  a town  of  Croatia  ; 18  miles  W.N.W, 
of  Novi. 

TODOS  Santos.  See  Ai,L-5aiH//. 

TODS,  a town  of  the  ftate  of  Virginia;  9milesE.N.E, 
of  Hanover. 

TODTENVOGEL,  in  Ornithology,  a name  by  whiclii 
Gefner  and  fome  other  authors  have  called  that  fpecies  of 
cenanthe,  knowm  in  England  by  the  name  of  the fione-chatkr„ 
Jlone-fmich,  or  moor-titling. 

TODTIBERG,  in  Geography,  a mountain  of  Switzer- 
land, and  reckoned  one  of  the  higheft  in  the  country,  in  the 
road  from  Difentis  to  the  Grifons. 

TODUC.£,  in  Ancient  Geography,  a people  of  Africa,- 
in  Mauritania  Caefarienfis,  towards  the  fource  of  the  river 
Ampfaga. 

T013US,  Tody,  in  Ornithology,  a genus  of  the  order 
Picae,  the  charafters  of  which  are,  that  the  bill  is  awd-ftiapedy 
fomewhat  depreffed,  obtufc,  ftraight,  and  at  its  bafe  befetr 
with  briftles  ; the  noftrils  are  ovate  and  fmall ; the  feet  are 
formed  for  walking ; and  the  outer  toe  is  connefted  at  the 
bafe  to  the  middle  one. 

Species. 

ViRiDis.  Green,  with  a red  breaft ; the  green  tody. 
Found  in  the  warmer  parts  of  America,  and  the  neighbour- 
ing iflands. 

CiNEREUS.  Aflt-coloured,  wuth  the  under  part  yellow  r 
the  Tie-tie  of  Buffon the  grey  and  yellow  fly-catcher  of 
FMvvards.  Found  in  open  places  of  Surinam  and  Guiana. 

Fuscus.  Ferruginous,  under  part  olive-coloured,  fpotted 
with  white  j the  tail  ferruginous,  and  wings  croffed  with  a 
blackifh  bar.  Found  in  South  America,  lets  than  the  green. 

CA2RULEU.S.  Blueifh,  with  white  throat ; temples,  throat,, 
and  abdomen  orange.  Found  in  America,  of  the  fize  of  the 
green. 

Varius.  Varied  with  blue,  black  and  green  ; the  bill, 
head,  throat,  neck,  feet,  nails,  and  tail  black  ; the  margin 
of  the  tail,  and  the  coverts  of  the  wings,  green.  Found  in 
India. 

Leucocephalus.  Black,  the  head  fuberiftated  ; throat 
and  upper  ^art  of  the  neck  wliite  ; wliite-lieaded  tody  of 
Latham,  t ound  in  America. 
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Brachyurus.  Black,  the  vertex,  neck,  back,  and  fliort 
tail  black  : the  Ihort-tailed  tody  of  Latham.  Found  in 
America. 

Pjoumbeus.  Above  lead-coloured  hoary,  beneath  milky  ; 
the  crown,  wing-feathers,  and  tail  black  : plumbeous  tody 
of  Latham.  Found  in  Surinam. 

Obscurus.  Above  brown  and  black,  underneath  very 
fordid  white,  with  pale  throat  ; the  dulky  tody  of  Pennant 
and  Latham.  Found  in  Rhode  ifland. 

Regius.  Black  and  brown  ; the  breaft  whitilh,  ftriated 
tranfverfely  with  blackifh ; the  throat  and  eye-brows  white  ; 
the  abdomen,  rump,  and  tail  red ; the  creft  ferruginous  at 
the  apex,  tipped  with  black : king  tody  of  Latham.  Found 
in  Cayenne. 

Paradiseus.  Crefted  head  black  ; body  w'hite;  tail 
wedge-formed  ; the  intermediate  tail-feathers  very  long  : 
pied  bird  of  paradife  of  Edwards,  and  paradife  fly-catcher  of 
Latham.  It  has  the  following  varieties ; viz.  the  tody  with 
wings  and  tail  pale-red-;  the  tody  underneath  white,  the 
breaft  from  casrulefcent  to  cinereous ; and  the  Brafilian  crefted 
tody.  Found  in  Africa  and  the  ifland  of  Madagafcar. 

Ferrugineus.  Ferruginous-black,  underneath  ferru- 

Sinous  ; wing-feathers  marked  with  a brown  bar ; cheeks 
potted  with  black  and  white : the  ferruginous-bellicd  tody 
of  Latham.  Found  in  Cayenne. 

Novus,  or  Gularis.  Brown,  underneath  white  ; 
throat  white,  and  breaft  fpotted  with  brown,  above  yel- 
low : white-chinned  tody  of  Latham. 

Platyrhynchos,  or  Rostratus.  Brown-yellowilh, 
beneath  yellow,  throat  whitifli ; vertex  lead-coloured,  with 
a white  fpot  upon  it ; wings  and  tail  brown  ; bill  very  broad ; 
the  broad-billed  tody  of  Latham. 

Macrorhynchos,  or  Nasutus.  Black,  bill  very  broad ; 
chin,  fides  of  the  cheeks,  abdomen,  vent  and  rump  red  ; the 
great -billed  tody  of  Latham. 

Rubecula.  Cinereous,  with  orange  throat  and  breaft, 
and  white  abdomen  : the  red-breafted  tody  of  Latham. 
Native  of  New  Holland. 

Xantiiogaster,  or  Flavigaster.  Brown-cinereous, 
fix  inches  long  ; beneath  luteous,  with  pale  bill : the  yellow- 
bellied  tody  of  Latham.  Native  of  New  Holland. 

Cristatus.  Creft  crimfon  ; body  browm,  fpotted  with 
white.  Found  in  Guinea. 

TOEBAN,  in  Geogruphy,  a town  on  the  N.  coaft  of  the 
ifland  of  Java. 

TOELCHUS  a diftrift  of  South  America,  in 

the  country  of  Patagonia. 

Toelchus  (le  la  Caballo,  a diftridf  of  South  America, 
in  the  country  of  Patagonia. 

TOE-LING  Hotun,  a town  of  Chinefe  Tartary  ; 375 
miles  E.N.E.  of  Peking.  N.  lat.  42°  22'.  E.  long. 
123°  29'. 

TOENDE,  in  Commerce,  a corn  meafure  in  Denmark, 
equal  to  8 fcheffels  or  llciepers,  or  32  foertels  or  fierdingers, 
and  12  toendes  = a laft  : ico  toendes  of  Copenhagen,  an- 
fwer  to  about  49^  Engllflt  quarters.  A laft  of  Spanifli 
fait,  or  of  coals,  contains  18  toendes,  and  the  toende  = 8 
Ikiepers  or  176  pots,  which  contain  5^  Danilh  cubic  feet ; 
but  Norway  fait  is  fold  by  weight,  and  the  toende  muft 
weigh  250  lbs.  Danilh  weight,  or  275  lbs.  avoirdupois.  A 
laft  of  French  fait,  or  of  lime,  contains  12  toendes,  corn 
meafure ; a laft  of  oil,  butter,  and  other  fat  fubftances,  is  12 
toendes,  beer  meafure  ; and  a toende  of  beer  muft  hold  4I; 
Danilh  cubic  feet,  or  136  pots.  By  a tonne  or  toende  of 
hard  corn  is  meant  as  muah  land  as  can  be  fown  with 
I toende  of  rye,  i of  barley,  and  2 of  oats.  What  is 
called  a toende  of  faatland  or  arable  land  is  the  fourth  part 


the  above,  and  contains  5635-  Danilh  fquare  ruthes,  of 
220  Englilh  fquare  perches.  Thus  the  toende  of  hard 
corn  is  = 5^  Englilh  acres.  A Danilh  fquare  foot  con- 
tains about  153  Englilh  fquare  inches  ; or  16  Danilh 
fquare  feet  =17  Englilh  fquare  feet  nearly. 

TOENII,  in  Ancient  Geography,  a people  of  Germany, 
in  the  vicinity  of  a lake,  which  w'as  common  to  them,  the 
Rhsetians,  and  Vindelicians.  Ptol. 

TOENJOLOKER,  in  Geography,  a fmall  ifland  in  the 
Eaft  Indian  fea.  S.  lat.  5°  30'.  E.  long.  132°  32'. 

TOES,  by  anatomifts  called  digiti  pedis,  are  the  extreme 
divifions  of  the  feet,  anfwering  to  the  lingers  of  the  hand, 
and  refembling  them  in  figure,  and  make  the  third  part  of 
the  foot.  See  Extremities. 

Toes,  Adhefions  of  the.  It  is  a frequent  thing  to  meet 
with  new-born  infants  with  their  fingers  or  toes  cohering 
or  growing  together,  either  by  a ftridt  adhefion  of  the 
flelh,  or  elfe  by  fome  loofe  produdlions  of  the  Ikin,  as  in 
the  feet  of  ducks  and  geefe  ; and  a diforder  of  the  fame 
kind  is  alfo  fometimes  found  in  adults,  from  accidents;  as 
when  the  fingers  or  toes  have  been  negledled,  after  an  excori- 
ation of  them  by  burns  or  wounds.  In  both  thefe  cafes  the 
furgeon’s  afliftance  is  necelfary,  partly  to  remove  the  deformity, 
and  partly  to  reftore  the  proper  ufe  of  the  fingers. 

Thefe  adhefions,  according  to  the  nature  of  the  diforder, 
are  to  be  feparated  by  cutting  out  the  intermediate  llcin, 
or  elfe  barely  by  dividing  them  from  each  other  with  a pair 
of  fciflbrs.  When  this  is  done,  to  prevent  their  cohelions 
again,  each  finger  muft  be  invefted  feparately  with  a fpiral 
bandage  about  an  inch  broad,  dipped  in  lime-water  and 
fpirit  of  wine. 

Sometimes  the  fingers,  inftead  of  adhering  to  each  other,^ 
grow  to  the  palm  of  the  hand,  from  wounds  or  burns,  fo 
that  they  cannot  be  by  any  means  extended,  or  drawn  back, 
to  open  the  hand.  The  method  of  relieving  this  diforder 
is  firft  very  carefully  to  feparate  the  fingers  from  the  adhe- 
fions of  the  palm,  without  injuring  their  tendons,  then  drefs 
them  with  a vulnerary  balfam,  and  fcraped  lint,  and  extend 
them  on  a ferula  or  thick  pafte-board ; and  let  them  remain 
in  this  extended  pofture,  feparately  to  be  drefled  till  they 
are  perfeftly  healed ; but  at  every  drefling  they  muft  be 
gently  moved,  to  prevent  a rigidity  or  ftiffnefs  of  the  joints. 
Heifter. 

Toe,  in  the  Manege,  is  the  ftay  of  the  hoof  upon  the  fore- 
part of  the  foot  comprehended  between  the  quarters. 

We  commonly  fay  the  toe  before,  and  the  heel  behind,  in 
French  pince  devant  et  talon  derriere ; implying,  that  in 
horfes,  the  toe  of  the  fore-feet  is  ftronger  than  the  toe  of 
the  hind-feet : and,  on  the  other  hand,  that  the  heels  behind 
are  ftronger  than  thofe  before  ; and  accordingly,  in  Ihoeing 
we  drive  higheft  in  the  toes  of  the  fore -feet,  and  in  the  heels 
of  the  hind-feet. 

A horfe  that  does  not  reft  his  hind-feet  afl  equally  upon 
the  flioe,  but  raifes  his  heels,  and  goes  upon  the  toes  of  his 
hind-feet,  is  called  in  French  rampin. 

'Yo^-Head,  in  Geography,  a cape  of  the  county  of  Cork, 
Ireland,  not  far  from  the  Stags  of  Caftlehaven.  N.  lat. 
51°  27'.  W.  long.  9°  9'. — Alfo,  a cape  of  Scotland,  on 
the  S.W.  coaft  of  the  ifland  of  Lewis,  in  that  part  called 
Harris;  42  miles  S.W.  of  Stornaw^ay.  N.  lat.  57°  50'. 
W.  long.  7®  5'. 

'Yo^-Shell,  in  Conchology.  See  Pollictpes. 

HoiL-Stick,  in  Agriculture,  the  ftick  or  bar  w'hich  confines 
that  part  of  fmall  carts  in  its  place,  that  contains  the  load, 
but  which,  on  being  flipped  out,  lets  that  or  a part  of  it 
be  difcharged.  It  has  been  obferved  in  the  Correded 
Agricultural  Report  of  the  County  of  Norfolk,  that  Mr. 
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Overman,  of  Buriiham,  in  that  diilrift,  has  made  an  im- 
provement in  his  carts  of  this  kind  : inftead  of  the  toe- 
dick  drawing  out  to  let  the  back  or  framed  part  of  tlie  cart 
tilt  up,  and  deliver  the  load  or  part  of  it,  this  contrivance 
turns  in  the  centre  on  a pivot,  and  tli?  hooks  which  confine 
it  at  the  ends,  are  each  in  a poiition  the  reverfe  of  the  other, 
by  means  of  which  it  is  expeditioufiy  effected. 

TOESA,  in  Commerce,  a long  meafure  in  Spain  ; the 
toefa  or  braza  is  2 varas,  or  6 feet,  that  is,  66^  Englilh 
inches;  a pafo  or  pace,  is  5 feet;  an  elladal,  12  feet,  or 
4 varas  ; and  a cuerda,  8;|;  varas. 

TOESCEII,  Alessandro,  in  Biography,  the  head  of  a 
celebrated  mufical  family  from  Romania,  fettled  at  Munich, 
who  in  1756  was  appointed  concert-mailer  to  the  eledlor  of 
Bavaria’s  eccleliallical  band. 

ToEscm,  Charles  Joseph,  after  being  diredtor  of  the 
chamber-mufic  of  the  court  of  Bavaria,  in  1756  was  ap- 
pointed firft  violin  in  the  famous  band  of  the  eledlor 
palatine  at  Manheim.  Ele  was  feven  years  concert-mafter, 
and  engaged  in  other  honourable  profellional  employments 
about  the  court  of  Manheim  till  1786.  In  1766  he  pub- 
lifhed  at  Paris  fix  fymphonies  ; violin  quartets  ; and  flute 
concertos.  About  tlie  fame  time,  fix  violin  duets,  and 
other  works  at  Amflierdam.  His  llyle  is  full  of  fire,  new 
effedts,  and  in  flow  movements,  grace  and  elegance.  He 
was  a difciple  of  the  great  Stamitz,  and  died  at  Manheim 
in  1788,  in  the  60th  year  of  his  age,  leaving  behind  him  an 
excellent  private  charadfer. 

Toeschi,  John,  concert-mafter  at  Manheim,  and  an  ad- 
mirable performer  on  the  violin.  He  was  one  of  the  prin- 
cipal ornaments  of  the  famous  court -band  in  1756. 

Toeschi,  Susannah,  a finger  of  great  merit  in  the-fervice 
of  the  court  at  Munich,  brought  up  under  Holtzbauer,  the 
maeftro  di  capella  to  the  eledtor  palatine. 

TOESOBIUS,  in  Ancient  Geography,  a river  of  the  ille 
of  Albion,  which  had  its  mouth,  according  to  Ptolemy,  on 
the  weftern  coaft,  between  the  gulf  Sercia  and  the  pro- 
montory Ganganorum  : probably  the  river  Conway. 

TOE-YAH-YAH,  in  Geography,  a bay  of  Owhyhee,  one 
of  the  Sandwich  iflands,  extending  along  the  whole  coaft  from 
the  wefternmoft  point,  to  the  northern  extremity  of  the  ifland, 
and  bounded  to  the  N.  by  two  very  confpicuous  hills. 
Towards  the  bottom  of  the  bay  there  is  foul,  corally  ground, 
extending  upward  of  a mile  from  the  fhore,  without  which 
the  foundings  are  regular,  with  good  anchorage,  in  twenty 
fathoms.  Cook’s  Third  Voyage,  vol.  iii. 

TOFIELDIA,  in  Botany,  was  fo  called  by  the  late 
Mr.  Hudfon,  after  his  correfpondent  Mr.  Tofield,  who  re- 
■fided  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Doncafter,  and  to  whom 
Britifh  botanifts  are  indebted  for  the  difeovery  of  Vicia 
bithymea,  the  original  fpecimens  of  which  are  preferved  in  his 
herbarium,  now  belonging  to  William  Younge,  M.D.  F.L.S. 
of  Sheffield,  Yorklhire. — Hudf.  Angl.  ed.  2.  157.  Sm. 
El.  Brit.  397.  Dryandr.  in  Ait.  Hort.  Kew.  v.  2.  324. 
Purfti  246.  Kunth  Nov.  Gen.  et  Sp.  PI.  v.  i.  267.  (An- 
thericum  ; Linn.  Gen.  PI.  ed.  i.  106,  but  not  of  the  fub- 
fequent  editions.  Narthecium  ; Ger.  Gallopr.  142.  Jiiff.  47. 
Michaux  Boreal. -Amcr.  v.  i.  209.  Lamarck  Illuftr. 
t.  268.) — Clafs  and  order,  HexandriaTrigynia.  Nat.  Ord. 
Tripetaloidea,  Linn.  Jiinc'i,  Julf. 

Gen.  Ch.  Cal.  Perianth  inferior,  of  one  leaf,  mem- 
branous, three-cleft,  fmall,  permanent.  Cor.  Petals  fix, 
oblong,  concave,  equal,  fpreading,  permanent,  many  times 
longer  than  the  calyx.  Stam.  Filaments  fix,  oppofite  to 
the  petals,  awl-fhaped,  fimple,  fmooth,  about  the  length 
of  the  corolla ; anthers  incumbent,  roundilh-heartftiaped. 
P'tji.  Germens  three,  fuperior,  converging,  pointed,  termi- 
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nating  in  as  many  fhort,  diftant,  vertical  ftylcs ; ftigmas 
capitate.  Perk.  Capfules  three,  conneiffed  at  the  bale, 
gibbous,  keeled,  membranous,  of  one  cell  and  two  valves, 
burrting  chiefly  at  the  inner  edge.  Seeds  numerous,  elliptic- 
oblong,  angular,  inferted  into  the  inner  margin  of  each 
valve. 

Elf.  Ch.  Calyx  three-cleft.  Petals  fix,  equal.  Styles 
vertical,  fliort.  Capfules  three,  fuperior,  combined  at  the 
bafe.  Seeds  numerous.  Anthers  roundilh. 

The  fmall  membranous  permanent  calyx,  more  or  lefs 
diftantly  feparated  from  the  other  parts  of  the  flower  by  an 
elongation  of  the  bafe  of  the  latter,  is  the  very  peculiar 
charatter  of  Tojieldia.  By  this  it  is  diftinguiftied  from  He- 
LONiAS,  Narthecium  and  Anthericum,  with  all  which 
it  has  been  confounded  ; fee  thofe  articles.  Helonias  more- 
over has  a fimple  germen  and  capfule,  with  very  few  feeds. 
Narthecium  and  Anthericum  have  each  a fimple  ftyle  ; the 
former  hairy  filaments,  and  tunicated  feeds  ; the  latter  an- 
gular feeds. 

Five  of  the  fix  fpecies,  now  known  to  compofe  the 
genus  before  us,  have  been  confounded  together  as  one. 
We  ftrall  give  their  charafters,  and  moft  elfential  fynonyms. 
The  whole  hiftory  of  the  miftakes  which  have  embroiled 
the  fynonyms  and  charafters,  both  generic  and  fpecific,  of 
Tojieldia,  have  lately  been  detailed,  more  at  length  than 
fuits  our  purpofe  here,  in  a paper  communicated  to  the 
Linnasan  Society  by  the  writer  of  the  prefent  article. 

The  fpecies  are  all  perennial  and  herbaceous,  with  fimple 
Jlems,  fpiked,  or  generally  cluftered,  fword-fhaped, 

equitant,  moftly  radical,  leaves,  the  habit  of  the  whole  very 
nearly  according  with  Narthecium.  The  feeds,  in  fome  in- 
ftances,  betray  an  affinity  to  that  genus,  in  a little  mem- 
branous appendage  at  each  extremity,  as  may  be  feen  in  our 
T.  alpina. 

1.  . palujlris . Scottilh  Afphodel,  or  Marfh  Tofieldia. 
Hudf.  n.  I.  FI.  Brit.  n.  i.  Ait.  n.  i.  Engl.  Bot.  t.  536. 
(T.  pufilla;  Purfh  n.  I.  Anthericum  calyculatum  ; Linn. 
Sp.  PI.  447.  FI.  Lapp.  ed.  2.  106.  t.  10.  f.  3.  FI.  Dan. 
t.  36.  Lightf.  Scot.  181.  t.  8.  f.  2.  Helonias  borealis ; 
Willd.  Sp.  PI.  V.  2.  274.) — Head  of  flowers  ovate.  Stem 
fmooth,  thread-ftiaped,  leaflefs.  Petals  obovate,  obtufe 
Germens  roundilli. — Native  of  bogs,  and  the  margins  of 
rivulets,  on  the  mountains  of  Lapland,  Scotland,  Durham, 
and  North  America,  flowering  about  July.  A little  fmooth 
plant,  of  a deep  green,  with  a flender  folitary Jlem,  from 
four  to  fix  inches  high,  naked,  except  an  occafional  fmall 
leaf  at  the  bafe.  The  radical  leaves  are  two  inches  lon^ 
eredf,  forming  feveral  tufts.  Floivers  fmall,  pale  green,  in 
a folitary  ovate-oblong  denfe  head,  fcarcely  more  than  half 
an  inch  in  length,  often  much  lefs.  There  are  hardly  any 
difcernible  bralteas,  the  calyx  being  clofe  to  the  main  fta'lk, 
and  divided  down  to  the  bafe,  into  three  fmall,  acute,  mem- 
branous fegments.  The  reft  of  the  jlonuer  is  elevated  on  a 
ffiort  ftalk  within  the  calyx,  which,  as  the  fruit  advances, 
becomes  very  confpicuous.  The  capfules  are  obovate,  each 
about  the  fize  of  muftai-d-feed,  crowded  together  into  a 
globular  form,  minutely  pointed,  and  crowned  by  the 
ftyles. 

Michaux  and  Purfti,  miftaking  what  we  fhall  next  deferibe, 
for  the  true  Linnjean  Anthericum  calyculatum,  juftly  confi- 
dered  this  as  a new  fpecies.  A little  examination,  of  the 
Flora  Lappomca  in  particular,  would  have  prevented  this 
error,  though  all  writers  upon  European  plants  have  hither- 
to confounded  the  two  fpecies  in  queftion. 

2.  P . alpina.  Alpine  Tofieldia.  Sm.  MSS.  n.  2.  (T. 

paluftris  ; Redout.  Liliac.  t.  256.  Narthecium  iridifolium  ; 
Villars  Dauph.  v.  2,  225.  N.  calyculatum  ; Allion.  Pedem. 
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V.  2.  165.  Poiret  in  Lamarck  Dift.  v.  4.  431,  the  fyno- 
nyms  confufed.  Phalangium  alpinum  paluftre,  iridis  folio ; 
Tourn.  Inil.  368.  Segu.  Veron.  v.  2.  61.  t.  14,  copied  in 
Lamarck’s  t.  268.  Pfeudo-afphodclus  fecundiis  ; Cluf.  Hill. 
V.  1,  198.  Afphodelus  Lancaftriae  verus ; Ger.  Em.  96.) 
— Clulter  cylindrical.  Bradfeas  nearly  equal  in  length  to 
the  flower-ftalks.  Stem  fmooth,  bearing  two  leaves.  Petals 
obovate.  Germens  oblong. — Very  common  in  moift  graffy 
paltures,  or  the  margins  of  rivulets,  on  the  Alps  of  Auf- 
tria,  Switzerland,  Italy,  Savoy  and  Dauphiny,  flowering 
ill  Auguft.  We  know  not  of  its  having  ever  been  obferved 
in  Britain,  notwithllanding  the  name  in  Gerarde’s  herbal, 
which  is  mifapplied  to  the  figure  of  this  plant,  and  properly 
belongs  to  Narthecium  offlfragum,  exhibited  in  the  preceding- 
page  of  the  fame  book.  Linnceus  knew  the  prefent  fpecies 
by  its  fynonyms  only,  cited,  with  marks  of  w'ell-founded 
doubt,  in  his  FL  Lapp.  He  was  led  by  Dillenius  to  elleem 
it  a mere  variety  of  the  foregoing,  an  opinion  generally 
adopted  ever  lince,  but  certainly  for  want  of  due  enquiry. 
The  alpha  is  not  only  twice  the  fize  of  palujlrls,  with  a 
thicker  more  woody  root,  but  the  Jlem  always  bears  two 
diflant  leaves.  The  jloiuers  form  a clujler,  not  a head  or 
fpike,  from  one  to  two  inches  long,  often  interrupted,  with 
a concave  IraBea  at  the  bafe  of  each  Jlalk,  about  its  owm 
length.  Calyx  clofe  to  the  reft  of  the  flower,  rather  flightly 
three-cleft.  Petals  more  yellow’ifli.  Capfules  oblong,  com- 
bined almoft  all  the  way  up,  thrice  as  large  as  in  palujlrts. 
As  the  fruit  advances,  the  partial  llalks  become  Hill  more 
evident  than  in  the  flow'er. 

3*  T . Jlenopetala.  Narrow -pet  ailed  Tofieldia.  Sm.  MSS. 
— Clufter  cylindrical.  Bradleas  overtopping  the  calyx. 
Stem  fmooth,  bearing  two  leaves.  Petals  lanceolate,  acute. 
— Native  of  North  America,  wdiere  it  was  gathered  by 
Kahn,  whofe  fpecimens  were  referred  by  Linnaeus  to  his 
Anthericum  calyculatum.  They  more  agree  with  our  T.  al- 
pha, in  fize  and  habit,  having  two  or  three  leaves  on  the 
Jlem.  The  clujler  is  denfe  and  obtufe,  an  inch  and  a half 
long.  BraBeas  very  different  from  that  fpecies,  being 
lanceolate,  and  always  as  long  as  the  partial  Jlalk  and  calyx 
taken  together  ; fometimes  much  longer.  Calyx  broad  and 
flrallow,  unequally  notched.  Petals  greenifh-white,  lance- 
olate, narrow'  and  acute,  not  obovate.  Anthers  pointed. 
Germens  tapering  into  ftyles  tw'ice  the  length  of  the  fore- 
going. No  doubt  can  exift  of  this  being  a moft  diftindf 
fpecies.  We  find  no  indications  of  it  in  the  w'orks  of  Mi- 
chaux  or  Purfh,  nor  is  its  precife  place  of  grow'th  known. 

4.  T.  cernua.  Drooping-flowered  Tofieldia.  Sm.  MSS. 
(Anthericum  n.  39;  Gmel.  Sibir.  v.  i.  73.  t.  18.  f.  2.) — 
Clufter  cylindrical.  Flowers  drooping.  Bradfeas  very 
Ihort.  Flower-ftalks  fmooth,  the  length  of  the  corolla. 
Stem  leaflefs. — Found  by  Gmelin  in  mountainous  woods  in 
Siberia,  flowering  late  in  July.  This  is  a fpecies  fo  evi- 
dently diftindf  from  all  the  foregoing,  that  we  cannot  ac- 
count for  their  having  been  confounded  ; except  by  fup- 
pofing  that  Linnaeus,  not  having  fpecimens  of  each  in  fruit 
as  well  as  in  flower,  too  haftily  confidered  the  various  ap- 
pearances before  him,  as  caufed  by different  ftages  of 
growth.  The  droopingji?owfrj,  and  quite  pendulous  fruit, 
of  the  prefent  plant  are  remarkable  at  firft  fight ; and  the 
former  are  expreffed  in  Gmelin’s  figure.  Thefe  charadfers 
are  too  decided,  in  both  our  fpecimens,  to  be  attributed  to 
any  accident  in  drying.  The  w'hole  plant  indeed  is  larger 
than  any  of  the  former  three,  with  more  creeping  roots. 
Stem  a foot  high,  or  more,  quite  leaflefs,  except  at  the  very 
bottom,  glaucous  in  the  upper  part.  Leaves  near  three 
inches  long,  narrow,  with  a fmall  oblique  point,  fuch  as 
may  be  feen  in  fome  of  the  leaves  of  moft  of  the  fpecies, 


except  Jlenopetala,  whofe  foliage  is  peculiar  for  its  long, 
ftraight,  taper  points.  Cliifter  eredl,  fmooth,  two  inches 
long  w'hile  in  flow'er,  near  four  when  in  feed,  rather  lax, 
many-flow'ered,  fcarcely  interrupted.  Flowcr-Jlalks  fpread- 
ing,  flender,  fcattered,  about  an  eighth  of  an  inch  long, 
and  ftill  longer  when  the  fruit  is  full-grown,  having  a little 
ovate  IraBea  at  the  bafe  of  each,  about  a quarter  the  length 
of  the  ftalk.  Flowers  white,  about  twice  the  fize  of  Coii- 
vallaria  Ifolia.  Calyx  with  three  fhallow  lobes.  Petals 
obovate,  obtufe,  flightly  pointed,  concave,  the  length  of 
the  flower-ftalks,  and  keeping  pace  with  them  in  their  fub- 
fequent  elongation.  Stamens  fliorter  than  the  corolla,  with 
yellow',  heart-fliaped,  pointlefs  anthers.  Germens  ovato- 
lanceolate,  w'ith  longilh  Jlyles.  Capfules  fhorter  than  the 
permanent  corolla,  obovate,  membranous,  but  brittle,  com- 
bined nearly  all  the  way  up,  fo  as  to  form  a turbinate  three- 
lobed  fruit,  crowned  with  the  three  fpreading  fiyles  and 
capitate  figmas.  Seeds  minute,  prifmatic. — Gmelin’s  fup- 
pofed  variety,  taken  from  Steller,  having  a leafy  fern,  is 
probably  another  fpecies.  T.  cernua  is  a very  pretty  plant, 
and  w'e  may  hope  that,  in  fome  of  the  frequent  importa- 
tions from  Siberia,  it  may  be  introduced  into  the  gardens  of 
England. 

5.  T.puhens.  Downy  American  Tofieldia.  Dryandr. 

in  Ait.  Hort.  Kew.  n.  2.  (T.  pubefeens ; Purflx  n.  2. 

Narthecium  pubens  ; Michaux  Bor,-Ame-r.  v.  i.  209.  An- 
thericum filamentis  lasvibus,  perianthio  trifido  ; Linn.  Hort. 
Cliff.  140.  Gron.  Virg.  ed.  i.  39.  Afphodelus  minor 
albus  ; Pluk.  Mant.  29.  Phyt.  t.  342.  f.  3.) — Clufter  cy- 
lindrical, interrupted.  Flower-ftalks  aggregate,  rough,  the 
length  of  the  corolla. — Found  in  the  moift  meadows,  and 
molfy  boggy  woods,  of  Virginia  and  Carolina,  flowering  in 
July,  according  to  Clayton  and  Purfh.  This  is  moft  like 
the  laft  in  ftature  and  habit,  but  the  roughnefs  of  the 
flower  Jlalks  and  their  main  folk,  effentially  diftinguilhes  it. 

The  former  grow  three  or  four  together,  as  if  rather  whorled 
than  fcattered.  The  flowers  are  white,  with  yellow  anthers, 
and  appear  to  be  always  ereft. 

6.  T.  glutinofa.  Vifeid  Yellow  Tofieldia.  Purfti  n.  3. 
(Narthecium  glutinofum  ; Michaux  Bor.-Amer.  v.  i.  210.) 
— Clufter  ovate,  denfe.  Flower-ftalks  glutinous,  rough, 
the  length  of  the  corolla.  Anthers  prominent,  orbicular. 
— Gathered  by  Mr.  Menzies  on  the  weft  coaft  of  North 
America.  Michaux  fays  his  plant  is  found  from  Quebec 
to  lake  Miftaflins.  There  is  no  room  to  fuppofe  the  latter 
different  from  our’s,  though  the  Narthecium  glutinofum  of 
Mr.  Gawler,  Curt.  Mag.  t.  1505,  is  very  decidedly  fo,  being 
a real  and  evident  Narthecium,  not,  like  Michaux’s,  a To~ 

feldia.  Purfh  calls  it  N.  americanum,  p.  227,  which  name, 
though  not  one  of  the  beft,  we  would  fubftitute  for  glatino- 
fum  in  our  article  Narthecium,  the  plant  not  being  glu- 
tinous. All  reference  to  Michaux  and  his  obfervations  in 
that  place  are  to  be  crafed.  The  plant  is,  according  to 
Purfh,  a native  of  boggy  fields  and  woods,  on  the  pine- 
barrens,  as  they  are  termed,  of  New  Jerfey,  flowering  in 
June  and  July. 

Our  Tofieldia  glutinofa  has  a tuberous  horizontal  root,  with 
long  Ample  fibres.  Stem  a foot  high,  angular,  roughifh  all 
over  with  fhort  glandular  hairs,  efpecially  for  two  inches 
from  the  fummit.  Leaves  few,  almoft  entirely  radical,  four 
or  five  inches  long,  narrow,  ribbed,  fmooth,  except  a little 
roughnefs  tow'ards  the  point.  Clujler  about  an  inch  in 
length,  of  twelve  or  fourteen  pale-yellow  flowers,  on  hairy 
vifeid  llalks,  about  a quarter  of  an  inch  long,  fometimes  in 
pairs,  having  at  the  bafe  one  or  two  acute  braBeas,  one- 
third  that  length.  Lobes  of  the  caly.x  fhallow.  Petals 
obovate,  rather  ihorier  than  the  ftamens.  Anthers  purplifh, 
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nearly  orbicular,  pointlefs.  Germens  ovate-oblong,  taper- 
ing into  longilh  Jlyles,  with  fmall  Jligmas.  The  habit  and 
hue  of  the  plant  are  very  firnilar  to  the  European  Narthec'ium 
ojjifraguyn  as  well  as  to  the  N.  americamim  above-mentioned. 

'j.T.frigida.  Wintry  Tofieldia.  Kunth  Nov.  Gen.  et 
Sp.  PI.  V.  I.  267. — Clufter  lax,  partly  fcattered.  Flower- 
ftalks  fmooth,  twice  the  length  of  the  brafteas.  Petals 
rather  acute.  Stem  fmooth,  with  three  dillant  ovate  leaves 
towards  the  top. — Native  of  lofty  fummits  of  the  Andes, 
in  the  kingdom  of  Quito,  between  Loxa  and  the  village  of 
Ona,  where  it  was  found,  by  the  celebrated  travellers  Von 
Humboldt  and  Bonpland,  flowering  in  December.  Hav- 
ing feen  no  fpecimen  of  this,  we  can  only  extraft  its  cha- 
racters from  the  defcription  of  our  able  friend  Mr.  Kunth, 
who  unluckily  was  not  acquainted  with  the  technical  dif- 
ferences of  the  other  fpecies,  fo  that  his  fpeciflc  character 
anfwers  nearly  equally  well  to  any  one  of  the  genus.  The 
root  is  perennial,  perpendicular,  branched.  Stem  about  a 
foot  high,  round,  fmooth,  bearing  in  its  upper  part  three 
ovate,  acute,  fmooth,  diftant  leaves,  called  by  Mr.  Kunth 
IraBeas.  Radical  leaves  two-ranked,  fword-fliaped,  ribbed, 
fmooth,  rigid,  three  or  four  inches  long.  Clujler  (errone- 
oufly  termedy/^ira)  folitary,  ereCt,  two  inches  long.  Flowers 
on  folitary  partial  ftalks,  which  are  fmooth,  round,  two  lines 
in  length,  with  an  ovate  acute  bra&ea,  half  as  long,  at  the 
bafe  of  each.  Calyx  in  three  deep,  ovate,  acute  legments, 
one-fourth  as  long  as  the  oblong,  fliarpifli,  ftriated,  whitifli 
petals.  Stamens  fhorter  than  the  corolla,  fmooth,  with  ob- 
long upright  anthers.  Germens  combined.  The  prefent 
fpecies  may  perhaps  be  neareft  akin  to  our  T.  Jlenopetala, 
differing  elfentially  in  having  fliorter  IraQeas,  to  fay  nothing 
of  other  dillinCtions,  which  the  reader  will  deteCt  by  the 
above  defcription. — The  author  fpeakg  of  Tojieldia  as  mono- 
gynous,  taking  the  Jlyles  for  Jligmas,  and  not  adverting,  as 
it  appears,  to  the  partial  feparation  of  either  the  germens  or 
capjules.  Hence  we  mull  conclude  that  this  feparation  is 
here  lefs  remarkable  than  in  the  other  fpecies,  which  brings 
the  plant  in  queftion  nearer  to  Helonias,  the  calyx  being  its 
only,  though  all-fufficient,  diftinCtion. 

TOFSALA,  in  Geography,  a town  of  Sweden,  in  the 
government  of  Abo,  on  an  ifland ; 20  miles  W.N.W.  of 
Abo. 

TOFT,  Toftum,  or  Tofta,  in  our  Law-Bools,  a parcel 
of  land,  or  a place  where  a meffuage  hath  flood,  but  is  de- 
cayed, or  cafually  burnt,  and  not  re-edified. 

Toft  alfo  fignifies  a grove  of  trees. 

TOFTA,  in  Geography,  a fmall  ifland  in  the  Baltic,  E. 
of  the  ifland  of  Aland.  N.  lat.  60°  13'.  E.  long.  20°  7'. 

TOFTS,  Katharine,  in  Biography,  an  Engliih  iinger 
of  great  renown  on  our  flage  at  the  beginning  of  the  laft 
century.  In  1703,  fhe  fung  at  a fubfcription  concert  in 
Lincoln’s-Inn  theatre,  feveral  Italian  and  Englifh  fongs. 
This  lady  was  the  conflant  rival  of  Margarita  de  I’Epine. 

In  1704,  fhe  fung  at  the  fubfcription  mufic  in  Drury-lane 
playhoufe  ; and  foon  after,  fignora  Margarita  fung  for  the 
firft  time  at  the  fame  theatre.  At  her  fecond  appearance, 
there  was  a difturbance  while  fhe  was  finging,  which,  from 
the  natural,  and,  it  is  to  be  feared,  not  uncommon  effedls  of 
rival  malice,  was  fufpefted  to  have  been  created  by  the  emif- 
faries  of  Mrs.  Tofts  ; an  idea  the  more  difficult  to  eradicate, 
as  the  principal  agent  had  happened  to  live  with  that  lady  as 
a fervant.  But  as  the  law  of  retaliation  is  frequently  prac- 
tifed  on  the  like  occafions  by  the  injured  party,  it  was 
thought  neceffary,  a few  days  after,  to  infert  a paragraph  and 
letter  in  the  Daily  Courant,  February  8,  1704,  in  vindica- 
tion of  Mrs.  Tofts. 

She  was  the  principal  finger  in  Clayton’s  Arfinoe,  in 
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1705,  the  fuTi  opera  attempted  in  our  country  and  language 
on  the  Italian  model.  See  Clayton. 

Mrs.  Tofts  was  likewife  the  heroine  of  the  famous  opera 
of  Camilla,  of  Addifon’s  Rofamond,  fet  by  Clayton,  and 
Thomyris,  adjufled  to  Italian  mufic,  and  wholly  to  Englifli 
words,  till  the  arrival  of  Valentini,  in  1707,  the  firll  male 
foprano  finger  that  ever  appeared  on  our  flage  ; when  Ca- 
milla and  Thomyris  were  performed,  half  in  Englifh  and 
half  in  Italian.  And  even  after  the  arrival  of  the  celebrated 
Nicolini,  when  a new  opera,  entitled  Pyrrhus  and  Deme- 
trius, was  brought  on  the  flage  in  1708,  in  which  ahnoll  all 
the  charadlers  were  filled  up  by  Italians,  Mrs.  Tofts  conti- 
nued to  perform  her  part  in  Englifh,  as  did  Ramondon  and 
Cook  ; but  the  public  feemed  perfedlly  fatisfied  with  the 
motley  performance,  which  had  a run  of  eighteen  nights  ; 
and  the  confufion  of  tongues,  concerning  which  Mr.  Ad- 
difon  is  fo  pleafant  in  the  Specftator,  feems  to  have  been  to- 
lerated with  perfedl  good  humour  by  the  public,  which,  in 
mufic  as  well  as  words,  feemed  to  care  much  lefs  about  what 
was  fung,  than  honu  it  was  fung. 

After  the  year  1709,  when  the  whole  opera,  poetry,  mu- 
fical  compolition  and  performers  were  Italian,  Mrs.  Tofts, 
who  feems  to  have  endeared  herfelf  to  an  Englifli  audience 
by  her  voice,  figure,  and  performance,  more  than  any  pre- 
ceding finger  of  our  country,  retired. 

Colley  Cibber,  though  he  does  not  fpeak  of  mufic  en 
connoijfeur,  and,  as  an  Englifli  a£lor  and  patentee  of  a 
theatre,  w^as  an  enemy  to  Italian  operas  and  Italian  fingers 
upon  a principle  of  felf-defence,  probably  gives  us  the  gene- 
ral and  genuine  opinion  of  his  acquaintance  concerning 
Mrs.  Tofts,  who,  he  fays,  had  her  firfl  mufical  inflrudlions 
in  her  own  country,  “ before  the  Italian  tafle  had  fo  highly 
prevailed,  and  was  then  not  an  adept : whatever  defedl  the 
fafliionably  flcilful  might  find  in  her  manner,  fhe  had,  in  the 
general  fenfe  of  her  heai-ers,  charms  that  few  of  the  moil 
learned  fingers  ever  arrive  at.  The  beauty  of  her  fine  pro- 
portioned figure,  and  exquifitely  fweet  filver-tone  of  voice, 
with  peculiar  rapid  fwiftnefs  of  her  throat,  were  perfedlions 
not  to  be  imitated  by  art  or  labour.” 

This  performer  had  longs  given  to  her  in  all  flyles  ; 
her  compafs,  however,  did  not  furpafs  the  common  limits  of 
a foprano,  or  treble  voice.  With  refpedl  to  her  execution, 
of  which  we  are  flill  enabled  to  Judge  by  the  printed  copies 
of  her  longs,  it  chiefly  confifled  in  fuch  paffages  as  are  com- 
prifed  in  the  fhake,  as  indeed  did  that  of  moll  other  fingers 
at  this  time. 

Mrs.  Tofts  quitted  the  flage  in  1709.  The  talents  of 
this  finger  and  of  Margarita  de  I’Epine  gave  rife  to  the  firll 
mufical  factions  wliich  we  hear  of  in  this  country.  Ac- 
cording to  Hughes,  author  of  the  Siege  of  Damafcus,  their 
abilities  were  difputed  by  the  firfl  people  in  the  kingdom. 

“ Mufic  has  learn’d  the  difcords  of  the  llate. 

And  concerts  jar  with  Wliig  and  Tory  hate. 

Here  Somerfet  and  Devonfhire  attend 
The  Britifli  Tofts,  and  ev’ry  note  commend  ; 

To  native  merit  juft,  and  pleas’d  to  fee 
We’ve  Roman  arts,  from  Roman  bondage  free. 

There  fam’d  I’Epine  does  equal  fldll  employ. 

While  lift’ning  peers  crowd  to  th’  ecflatic  joy  ; 

Bedford  to  hear  her  fong  his  dice  forfakes. 

And  Nottingham  is  raptur’d  when  fhe  fliakes  ; 

Lull’d  ftatefmen  melt  away  their  drowfy  cares 
Of  England’s  fafety,  in  Italian  airs.” 

Although  it  is  publicly  infinuated  in  the  Tatler,  for  Thiirf- 
day.  May  26,  1709,  that  Mrs.  Tofts  was  infane,  it  feems 
doubtful  whether  we  are  to  take  this  account  literally,  or 
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whether  fir  Richard  Steale  had  not  recourfe  to  invention, 
or  at  leafl  exaggeration,  in  order  to  throw  a ridicule  on 
opera  quarrels  in  general,  and  on  her  particular  difputes  at 
that  time  with  the  Margarita  or  other  female  fingers.  See 
Tatler,  N°  20. 

After  quitting  the  ftage,  by  which  (he  is  faid  to  have  ac- 
quired a confiderable  fortune,  file  married  Mr.  Jofeph 
Smith,  who  w'as  afterwards  appointed  conful  at  Venice, 
where  he  refided  till  the  time  of  his  death,  about  the  year 
1770.  He  was  a great  colledtor  of  books  and  pictures, 
and  a patron  of  the  arts  in  general. 

TOGA,  in  Ancient  Geography,  a town  of  Afia,  in  Greater 
Armenia.  Ptol. 

Toga,  in  Antiquity,  a wide  wmollen  gown,  or  mantle, 
without  fleeves,  ufed  among  the  Romans,  both  by  men  and 
women. 

In  procefsof  time,  none  wore  the  toga  but  lewd  women  : 
whence  that  of  Horace,  in  matrona,  ancilla,  peceefve  togata. 
Lib.  i.  fat.  ii.  ver.  63. 

The  toga  was  of  divers  colours,  and  admitted  of  various 
ornaments  : there  was  that  called  toga  domejlica,  worn  within 
doors  ; toga  forenjis,  worn  abroad  ; toga  militaris,  ufed  by 
foldiers,  tucked  up  after  the  Gabinian  faihion  ; and  toga 
pi&a,  or  triumphalis,  wherein  the  vidforious  triumphed  : this 
was  embroidered  with  palms  : that  without  any  ornaments 
was  called  toga  pura. 

The  toga  pitta.  See.  was  an  ancient  habit  of  the  Etrufeans, 
and  not  brought  to  Rome  till  after  Tarquinius  Prifeus  had 
fubdued  the  twelve  ftates  of  that  nation. 

The  toga  was  fometimes  worn  open,  and  called  aperta ; 
fometimes  girt  or  tucked  up,  called  pracintia ; and  this 
cindfure  or  girding,  again,  accof'ding  to  Sigonius,  was  of 
three  kinds  ; laxior,  or  the  loofe  kind,  where  the  tail  trailed 
on  the  ground  ; adJlriBior,  the  clofe  kind,  wherein  it  did 
not  reach  fo  low  as  the  feet ; and  Gabinia,  where  one  of  the 
fldrts  or  lappets  was  girt  round  the  body. 

Sigonius  dillinguiflies  the  feveral  togas,  or  Roman  gowns, 
into  pura,  Candida,  pulla,  picla,  pratexta,  trabea,  and 
paludamentunu  See  Pr^etexta,  Paludamentum,  &c. 

The  toga  pura  was  alfo  called  virilis.  Kennet’s  Rom. 
Ant.  part  ii.  c.  8. 

Toga  is  fometimes  ufed  metaphorically  for  peace.  See 
Trope. 

Tog^,  Jus,  or  privilege  of  the. toga,  was  the  fame  with 
the  privilege  of  a Roman  citizen,  i.  e.  the  right  of  wearing 
a Roman  habit,  and  of  taking,  as  they  explain  it,  fire  and 
water  through  the  Roman  emipire. 

TOG  A WADY,  in  Geography,  a town  of  Hindooftan, 
in  Baramaul ; 7 miles  S.  of  Sankerydurgam. 

TOGDA,  or  Todga,  a town  and  diftridl  of  Africa,  in 
the  country  of  Sugulmeffa  ; 50  miles  W.  of  SugulmelTa. 

TOGEBAUT,  a town  of  Perfia,  in  the  province  of 
Irac  ; 81  miles  N.  of  Ifpahan. 

TOGETHER,  in  Sea  Language,  the  order  given  to  the 
men  in  the  exercifes  of  heaving,  rowing,  twilling,  &c,  to 
adl  all  in  concert,  or  at  the  fame  inftant. 

TOGGEL,  in  a Ship,  a fmall  wooden  pin,  about  five  or 
fix  inches  long,  and  ufually  tapering  from  the  middle  toward 
the  extremities.  It  is  ufed  to  fix  tranfverfely  in  the  low'd' 
part  of  a tackle,  in  which  it  ferves  as  a hook  whereby  to 
attach  the  tackle  to  a ftrop,  flings,  or  any  body  in  which  the 
effort  of  the  tackle  is  to  be  employed. 

There  are  alfo  toggels  of  another  kind,  employed  to 
fatten  the  top-gallant  fheets  to  tlie  fpan,  which  is  knotted 
round  the  cap  at  the  top-m.att-head.  Eakoner  See 

TOGGENBURG,  in  Geography,  a county  of  Swdt- 
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Zetland,  dependent  on  the  abbey  of  St.  Gal,  bounded  oo 
the  N.  by  the  territory  of  St.  Gal,  on  the  E.  by  the 
canton  of  Appenzell,  on  the  S.  by  the  county  of  Sar- 
gans  and  the  territory  of  Catter,  and  on  the  W.  by  the 
canton  of  Zurich.  In  its  natural  quality  it  refembles  Ap- 
penzell and  the  other  cantons,  and,  being  full  of  fertile 
Alps,  abounds  in  numerous  breeds  of  cattle.  Till  the  year 
1436,  this  county  had  its  own  counts  ; the  laft  of  whom 
carried  his  indulgence  to  his  vaffals  fo  far,  as  to  grant  them 
fuch  privileges  as  nearly  amounted  to  a ftate  of  abfolute 
freedom  : accordingly,  on  his  demife  in  the  above  year,  they 
entered  into  a clofe  alliance  with  the  cantons  of  Schweitz  and 
Glaris,  w'hich  alliance  was  confirmed  in  1440.  Afterwards, 
the  county  defeended  to  the  barons  of  Raron  ; but,  in 
1468,  they  fold  it  to  Ulrich  VHI.  abbot  of  St.  Gal,  who, 
in  1469,  entered  into  a perpetual  league  with  the  cantons  of 
Schweitz  and  Glaris,  and  likewife  gave  his  fandtion  to  the 
former  compadf  between  the  inhabitants  of  the  county  and 
the  faid  cantons.  In  the  beginning  of  the  eighteenth  cen- 
tury, the  Toggenburgers,  refenting  the  illegal  and  oppref- 
five  exaftions  of  abbot  Leodegarius,  applied  for  aflittance 
to  their  allies,  who  readily  granted  it;  and,  in  1707,  Zu- 
rich and  Bern  alfo  declared,  that  they  would  maintain  the 
county  of  Toggenburgin  the  fecure  enjoyment  of  its  rights 
and  liberties,  againft  all  illicit  violence  w'hatfoever.  On  this 
the  people  began  to  affert  their  rights,  and,  in  1707,  in  a 
folemn  landefgemeine,  held  at  Watweil,  renewed  their  fede- 
ral oath,  and  erefted  three  councils,  named  the  great,  letter, 
and  privy,  which  are  compofed  of  an  equal  number  of  mem- 
bers of  both  fefts.  The  intettine  commotions  here  conti- 
nued however  to  increafe,  till,  in  1712,  they  broke  out  into 
open  war,  in  which  Zurich  and  Bern  fided  w'ith  the  county, 
and  Schweitz  and  Glaris  with  the  abbot.  In  1718,  at 
Baden,  in  the  Argau,  an  accommodation,  confirming  the 
liberties  .of  the  county,  w'as  brought  about  between  the 
new  abbot  and  the  cantons  of  Bern  and  Zurich.  Purfuant 
to  this  peace,  the  abbot  and  prince  of  St.  Gal  both  is,  and 
bears  the  title  of,  natural  fovereign,  and  territorial  lord  of 
the  county  of  Toggenburg  ; and  the  people  are  to  take  the 
accuftomed  oath  to  him,  and  to  pay  him  fuitable  fervices, 
but  without  any  violation  of  their  rights  and  liberties. 

TOGLUPOUR,  a town  of  Hindooftan,  in  the  fubah 
of  Delhi ; 15  miles  W.N.W.  of  Panniput. 

TOGOMI,  a towm  of  Japan-,  in  the  ifland  of  Niphon ; 
80  miles  N.W.  of  Meaco. 

TOGOSOH  ATCHEE  Creek,  a branch  of  the  Oak- 
mulgee  river,  in  the  ftate  of  Georgia. 

TO  GRIN,  Cape,  a cape  at  the  mouth  of  the  river 
Sierra  Leone. 

TOGULA,  among  the  Romans,  a narrow  kind  of  toga, 
ufed  by  the  poorer  fort  of  people. 

TOHBA,  a denomination  given  to  a clafs  of  priefts  in 
Thibet.  Youth  intended  for  the  monaftery  of  Tefhoo- 
Loomboo,  are,  upon  their  firft  being  admitted,  at  the  age  of 
eight  online  years,  into  the  eftabliftiment,  called  “ Tuppa,” 
and  they  are  then  occupied  in  receiving  the  inftruftions 
fuited  to  their  age,  and  the  duties  for  which  they  are  de- 
figned.  At  fifteen  they  are  ufually  admitted  into  the  order 
of  Tohba,  the  firft  ftep  in  their  religious  clafs,  and  after 
due  examination,  they  are  advanced  from  the  order  of  Toh- 
ba to  that  of  Gylong,  between  the  age  of  twenty-one  and 
twenty-four.  See  Gylong, 

TOHOTCPIIE  Hotun,  in  Geography,  a town  of  Chi- 
nefe  Tartary,  in  the  country  of  Hami ; 30  miles  N.W.  of 
HamilHotun. 

TOJIE,  a town  of  Hindooftan,  in  Candei/h  ; 10  miles 
N.  of  Durdah, 

TOIKO, 
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TOIKO,  a town  of  Japan,  in  the  iflandof  Niplion  ; 8o 
miles  E.S.E.  of  Jedo.  N.  lat.  36°  5'.  E.  long.  140°  40'. 

TOILES,  fnares  or  nets  fet  by  hunters  for  catching  of 
wild  beads  ; as  deer,  &c. 

TOILET,  a fine  covering,  of  linen,  filk,  or  tapeftry, 
fpread  over  tlie  table  in  a bed-chamber,  or  drelling-room,  to 
imdrefs  and  drefs  upon. 

The  drefiing-boxes,  in  which  are  kept  the  paints,  poma- 
tums, effences,  patches,  &c.  the  pin-cuihion,  powder-box, 
brufhes,  &c.  are  efteemed  parts  of  the  equipage  of  a lady’s 
toilet. 

That  of  the  men  confifts  of  comb-cafe,  bruihes,  &c. 

To  make  a vifit  to  one  at  his  toilet,  is  to  come  to  enter- 
tain him  w'hile  he  is  dreffing  or  undrefling. 

Sattin,  lace,  velvet,  brocade,  point  de  France,  &c.  are 
now  ordinarily  ufed  for  toilets  : anciently  they  were  made 
much  plainer  ; whence  the  name,  which  is  formed  from  the 
French,  toilette,  a diminutive  of  toik,  any  thin  ftuff. 

TOISE,  or  Fathom,  a long  meafure  in  France,  con- 
taining 6 feet,  the  foot  being  12  inches,  the  inch  12  lines, 
fubdivided  into  12  points  : 76  French  feet  are  equal  to  81 
Englifli  feet,  or,  more  accurately,  4000  French  feet  equal 
4263  Englifii  feet. 

. TOISON  eVOr,  a term,  in  Heraldry,  for  a golden  fleece, 
which  is  fometimes  borne  in  a coat  of  arms. 

TOISSEY,  in  Geography,  a town  of  France,  in  the  de- 
partment of  the  Ain,  near  tlie  Chalarogne  and  Saone,  which 
unite  about  lialf  a mile  from  the  town  ; 18  miles  W.  of 
Bourg-en-Breffe. 

TOJUCA,  a river  of  Brafil,  which  runs  into  the  At- 
lantic, S.  lat.  27°  44'. 

TOKA,  a town  of  Hindooftan,  in  the  circar  of  Aurun- 
gabad  ; 33  miles  S.W.  of  Aurungabad. 

TOKAI,  a river  of  Bucharia,  which  runs  into  the  Gi- 
hon,  near  Hefdr-afp. 

TOKARESTAN,  a'  diftricF  of  Grand  Bucharia, 
fituated  to  the  eallward  of  Balk. 

TOKAY,  a town  or  rather  village  of  Hungary,  fituated 
at  the  foot,  and  to  the  E.  of  a high  hill,  dole  by  tlie  con- 
flux of  the  river  Bodrug  with  the  Theis  or  Tibifcus.  The 
inhabitants  are  chiefly  either  Hungaidans  of  the  Protdlant 
religion,  or  Greeks,  who  came  originally  from  Turkey,  but 
have  been  long  fettled  here,  for  the  purpofe  of  carrying  on 
the  wine-trade.  The  hills  on  which  the  vine  grows  lie  all  to 
the  W.  of  the  river  Bodrug,  and  beginning  clofe  by  the 
town  of  Tokay,  extend  wellward  and  northward  from 
thence,  and  occupy  a fpace  of  perhaps  ten  Englifli  miles 
fquare  ; but  they  are  interrupted  and  interfperfed  with  many 
extenfive  plains,  and  feveral  villages.  Near  fome  of  thefe, 
particularly  Tabia  and  Tarczal,  the  wine  is  better  than  that 
which  is  produced  on  the  hill  of  Tokay  ; but  it  all  goes 
under  the  fame  name  ; 98  miles  N.W.  of  Colofvar.  N.  lat. 
48°  10'.  E.  long.  10°  57'. 

ToKAY-/Ffiie,  derives  its  name  from  the  town  or  village 
of  Hungary;  where  it  is  produced.  (See  the  preceding 
article.)  The  vineyards  extend  beyond  the  forty-eighth  de- 
gree of  northern  latitude  ; the  foil  where  the  vines  grow  is  a 
yellow  clayifli  earth,  extremely  deep,  and  interfperfed  with 
large  loofe  lime -Hones  : the  expofures  moll  inclining  to  the 
fouth,  the  lleepeft  declivities,  and  the  highell  parts  of  thefe, 
produce  the  bell  wine.  This  w'ine,  fo  far  from  its  being 
found  in  fo  fmall  a quantity  as  never  to  be  genuine,  unlel's 
v/hen  given  in  prefents  by  the  court  of  Vienna,  is  a common 
defert  wine  in  all  the  great  families  at  Vienna  and  in  Hun- 
gary, and  is  very  generally  drank  in  Poland  and  Rufiia  : nor 
is  the  Tokay  wine  altogether  the  pi'operty  of  the  crown,  but 
many  of  the  German  and  Hungarian  nobility,  as  well  as  gen- 
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tlemen,  and  even  peafants,  have  vineyards  at  Tokay.  The 
grapes  are  all  white,  and  the  vintage  commonly  begins 
about  the  28th  of  Odlober,  fometimes  as  late  as  the  nth 
of  November.  There  are  lour  forts  of  wine  made  from 
the  fame  grapes,  dillinguilhed  at  Tokay-  by  the  names 
of  eflence,  aufpruch,  mafslafch,  and  the  common  wine. — 
The  elfence  is  made  by  picking  out  the  half-dried  and  Ihri- 
velled  grapes,  and  putting  them  into  a perforated  veffel, 
where  they-  remain  as  long  as  any-  juice  runs  off  by  the  mere 
preffure  of  their  own  weight.  This  is  put  into  fmall  cafles. 
The  aufpruch  is  made  by  pouring  the  exprefl'ed  juice  of  the 
grapes  from  which  the  former  had  been  picked  on  thofe  that 
yielded  the  elfence,  and  treading  them  with  the  feet.  The 
liquor  thus  obtained  Hands  for  a day  or  two  to  ferment,  and 
then  is  poui'ed  into  fmall  cafles,  which  are  kept  in  the  air  for 
about  a month,  and  afterwards  put  into  the  cellars.  The 
fame  procefs  is  again  repeated  by^  the  addition  of  more  juice 
to  the  grapes  which  have  already  undergone  the  two  for.mer 
prelTures,  and  they  ai'e  now  wrung  with  the  hands  ; and  thus 
is  had  the  mafslafch.  The  fourth  kind  is  made  by  taking  all 
the  grapes  together  at  firH,  and  fubmitting  them  to  the 
greateH  preffure  : this  is  chiefly  prepared  by  the  peafants. 
The  elfence  is  thick,  and  very  fweet  and  lufeious  ; it  is 
chiefly  ufed  to  mix  with  the  other  kinds.  The  aufpruch  is 
the  wine  commonly  exported,  and  which  is  known  in 
foreign  countries  by  the  name  of  Tokayw  The  goodnefs  of 
it  is  determined  by-  the  following  rules.  The  colour  fliould 
neither  be  I'eddilh  nor  very-  pale,  but  a bglit  lilver  : in  trying 
it,  the  palate  and  tip  of  the  tongue  Ihould  be  wetted  with- 
out fwallowing  it,  and  if  it  manifcll  any  acrimony  to  the 
tongue,  it  is  not  good  ; but  the  talle  ought  to  be  foft  and 
mild  : when  poured  out,  it  ihould  form  globules  in  the  glafs, 
and  have  an  oily  appearance  : when  gemune,  the  Hrongelt  is 
alway-s  of  the  bell  quality  : when  fwallowed,  it  Ihould  have 
an  eartliy  allringent  talle  in  tlie  mouth,  which  is  called  the 
taHe  of  the  root.  All  Tokay  wine  has  an  aromatic  taffe, 
which  diHinguiihes  it  from  every  other  fpecies  of  wine.  It 
keeps  to  any-  age,  and  improves  by  time  ; but  is  never  good 
till  about  three  years  old.  It  is  the  bell  way  to  tranfport  it 
in  calks  ; for  when  it  is  on  the  feas,  it  ferments  three  times 
every-  feafon,  and  thus  i-efines  itfelf.  When  in  bottles,  there 
mull  be  an  empty  fpace  left  between  the  wine  and  the  cork, 
other-wife  it  would  burH  the  bottle.  A little  oil  is  put 
upon  the  furface,  and  a piece  of  bladder  tied  over  the  cork. 
The  bottles  are  always  laid  on  their  fides  in  fand.  Phil. 
Tranf.  vol.  Ixiii.  part  ii.  p.  292,  &c. 

TOKE,  in  Geography, of  Bengal ; 35  miles  N.N.E. 
of  Dacca. 

TOKEN-BESSEYS,  a duffer  of  fmall  Hands  in  the 
Eaff  Indian  fea.  S.  lat.  6°.  E.  long.  123°  36'. 

TOKENS,  in  P ejl'dent'ial  Cafes,  thofe  livid  fpots  which 
appear  in  the  feveral  Hages  of  the  difeafe,  and  are  certain 
forerunners  of  death.  They  generally  appear  only  under 
the  moll  defperate  circumffances,  and  when  the  patient 
would  other-wife  be  declared  dying  ; but  Hodges  gives  us 
inilances  where  they  appeared  before  any  other  fymptoms  of 
the  difeafe,  and  came  out  without  any  pain  or  trouble  ; yet 
even  in  thefe  cafes  the  perfon  always  died.  Thefe  tokens 
are  the  mark  by  wliich  the  fearchers  conclude  of  the  caufe  of 
the  death  of  the  perfon,  and  are  the  rirle  for  ordering  the 
houfe  to  be  Ihut  up,  to  prevent  the  fpreading  of  the  difeafe. 
But  the  nurfes,  and  other  crafty  people,  have  a way  of  dif- 
guiling  the  fymptom  after  death,  by-  covering  the  body  with 
wet  and  cold  flieets.  Thefe  Hrike  in  the  fpots,  fo  that  the 
perfon  may-  be  thought  to  have  died  by  fome  other  difeafe. 

Tokens,  Falfe,  in  Law.  See  False. 

Tokens,  in  coins  in  the  reign  of  queen  Elizabeth, 
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fti'uck  in  the  citie«  of  Brlftol,  Oxford,  and  Worcelter,  and 
alfo  by  about  3000  tradefmen  and  others  ; upon  returning 
which  to  the  iffuer,  he  gave  current  coin,  or  value,  for  them, 
as  defired.  In  the  fucceeding  reign,  on  the  19th  of  May, 
1613,  king  James’s  royal  farthing  tokens  commenced  by 
proclamation.  Thefe  were  not  forced  upon  the  people  as 
farthings  or  eftablilhed  coin,  but  merely  as  pledges  or 
tokens,  for  which  government  was  obliged  to  give  other  coin 
if  required.  Their  legend  was  the  king’s  common  titles 
running  upon  each  fide.  Thefe  pieces  were  not  favourably 
received,  but  continued  in  a kind  of  reluftant  circulation 
through  the  whole  of  this  reign,  and  the  beginning  of  the 
fucceeding.  In  1635,  Charles  I.  ftruck  thole  with  the  rofe 
inftead  of  the  harp.  But  the  vaft  number  of  counterfeits, 
and  the  king’s  death  in  1648,  put  an  utter  flop  to  their 
currency  ; and  the  tokens  of  towns  and  tradefmen  again 
took  their  run,  increafing  prodigioufly  till  the  year  1672, 
when  farthings  properly  fo  called  were  firft  publillied  by 
government.  Thefe  town-pieces  and  tradefmen’s  tokens, 
together  with  thofe  of  the  time  of  queen  Elizabeth,  are  col- 
lefted  by  fome  antiquaries  with  great  avidity.  Similar 
tokens,  fays  Pinkerton,  are  to  this  day  current  in  Scotland, 
both  of  copper  and  tin,  principally  ufed  by  the  bakers  and 
grocers ; farthings  not  being  very  common  in  that  country. 

In  1804,  b^ank  of  Ireland  bought  in  a large  quantity 
of  depreciated  filver  coin  ; and,  as  a fubftitute,  ifl'ued  Spanifh 
dollars,  newly  llamped,  at  6s.  Irilh,  and  alfo  fractions  of  the 
dollar,  which  had  been  minted  for  the  occafion  at  the  Tower 
of  London,  confifting  of  five-penny,  ten-penny,  and  thirty- 
penny  pieces  Irilh,  being  exaflly  t’,»  -tV>  and  -,%■  of  the 
dollar.  All  thefe  coins  are  called  Bank  tokens,  the  Bank 
having  engaged  to  receive  them  again  at  the  ilfued  price, 
and  they  have  been  declared  a legal  tender  in  the  payment  of 
taxes  : their  intrinfic  value  may  be  known  from  that  of  the 
dollar.  In  1809,  a new  filver  coinage  was  minted  at  the 
Tower  of  London  for  the  colonies  of  Eflequibo  and  Deme- 
rary,  confifting  of  pieces  of  3,  2,  i,  5,  and  ^ guilders  : the 
larger  piece  weighs  15  dwt.,  and  is  i oz.  6dwt.  worfe  than 
Englilh  ftandard.  Its  value  therefore  is  3J.  §({.  fterling,  or, 
computing  it  as  the  dollar  is  now  rated  in  the  Weft  Indies 
(i.  r.  at  4r.  8d.),  its  value  is  3^.  and  the  fm after  pieces 
in  proportion.  They  are  marked  on  the  reverfe  “ Colonies 
of  Ellequibo  and  Demerary  Token,”  and  the  king’s 
is  on  the  obverfe.  The  exchange  with  London  fliould  be 
about  12  guilders  for  iL  fterling,  but  varies  confiderably 
above  this,  even  to  20  guilders,  and  upwards.  Kelly’s 
Cambift. 

TOKIS,  in  Geography,  a town  of  Japan,  in  the  ifland  of 
Niphon  ; 40  miles  N.N.E.  of  Meaco — Alfo,  a town  of 
Japan,  in  the  province  of  Ximo  ; 15  miles  .N.N.W.  of 
Nangafaki. 

TOKI-TAO,  a fmall  iiland  near  the  coaft  of  China. 
N.  lat.  38°  7'.  E.  long.  120®  39'. 

TOKORARI.  See  Tocorary. 

TOKTABA,  a town  of  Bootan ; 50  miles  N.  of 
Beyhar. 

TOL,  in  Law,  a term  fignifying  to  defeat,  or  take  away. 
From  the  Latin,  tollere,  which  fignifies  the  fame. 

Thus,  to  tol  the  entry,  is  to  take  away  the  right  of 
entry. 

Tol  Peden  Penwith,  in  Geography,  a cape  on  the  S.  coaft 
of  the  weftern  extremity  of  Cornwall ; 3 miles  S.E.  of 
Land’s  End.  N.  lat.  50°  4I.  W.  long.  5°  36'. 

TOLA,  in  Commerce,  a weight  for  gold  and  filver  at 
Bombay,  Surat,  and  other  places  in  India  : at  Bombay,  the 
tola  contains  40  vails,  100  gonze  or  Bombay  grains,  or  600 
cliowes.  The  tola  is  equal  in  weight  to  the  filver  rupee ; 


24  tolas  make  i feer,  and  32  tolas  13  vails  = i lb.  troy- 
At  Surat,  the  tola  contains  32  vaUs  or  96  ruttees : 825 
vails  make  i oz.  troy,  and  therefore  31  tolas  i lb.  troy 
nearly. 

TOI.A.BO,  Cape,  in  Geography,  z cape  on  the  E.  coaft 
of  Celebes.  S.  lat.  0°  45'.  E.  long.  122°  yoh 

TOLAGO  Bay,  a bay  on  the  N.E.  coaft  of  the  north- 
ern ifland  of  New  Zealand,  in  the  South  Pacific  ocean,  dif- 
covered  by  captain  Cook  in  the  y^ear  1769.  It  is  moder- 
ately large,  and  has  from  feven  to  thirteen  fathom,  with  a 
clean  fandy  bottom  and  good  anchorage,  and  is  (heltered 
from  aft  winds  except  the  north-eaft.  On  the  fouth  point 
lies  a fmall  but  high  ifland,  fo  near  the  main  as  not  to  be  dif- 
tinguiflied  from  it.  Clofe  to  the  north  end  of  the  ifland,  at 
the  entrance  into  the  bay,  are  two  high  rocks ; one  of  which 
is  round,  like  a corn-ftack,  but  the  other  is  long,  and  per- 
forated in  feveral  places,  fo  that  the  openings  appear  like  the 
arches  of  a bridge.  Within  thefe  rocks  is  a cove,  conve- 
nient for  wood  and  water.  Off  the  north  point  of  the  bay 
is  a pretty  high  rocky  ifland  ; and  about  a mile  without  it, 
are  fome  rocks  and  breakers.  The  tide  flows  at  the  full 
and  change  of  the  moon,  about  fix  o’clock,  and  rifes  and 
falls  perpendicularly  fiom  five  to  fix  feet.  Captain  Cook 
faw  no  four-footed  animals,  nor  the  appearance  of  any, 
either  tame  or  wild,  except  dogs  and  rats,  and  thefe  were 
very  fcarce  : the  people  eat  the  dogs,  as  at  Otaheite,  and 
adorn  their  garments  with  the  fleins.  He  climbed  many  of 
the  hills,  hoping  to  get  a view  of  the  country,  but  could  fee 
nothing  from  the  top  except  higher  hills,  in  a boundlefs  fuc- 
ceflion.  The  ridges  of  thefe  hills  produce  little  befides 
fern  ; but  the  fides  are  moft  luxuriantly  clothed  with  w ood 
and  verdure  of  various  kinds,  with  little  plantations  inter- 
mixed. In  the  woods  he  found  trees  of  above  tw'enty  dif- 
ferent forts,  and  carried  fpecimens  of  each  on  board  ; but 
there  was  nobody  to  whom  they  w'ere  not  altogether  un.. 
known.  The  tree  cut  for  firing  was  fomewhat  like  the 
maple,  and  yielded  a w'hitifli  gum.  Another  fort  w'as  found 
of  it,  of  a deep  yellow,  which  might  be  ufeful  in  dyeing. 
One  cabbage-tree  was  met  with,  and  cut  down  for  the  cab-> 
bages.  The  country  abounds  with  plants,  and  the  woods 
with  birds  in  an  endlefs  variety,  exquifitely  beautiful,  and  of 
which  none  of  them  had  the  leaft  knowledge.  The  foil  of 
both  the  hills  and  vallies  is  light  and  fandy,  and  very  fit  for 
the  produdlion  of  aft  kinds  of  roots  ; though  none  were  feen 
except  fweet  potatoes  and  yams.  S.  lat.  38°  22'.  W. 
long.  181°  15'. 

TOL  AND,  John,  in  Biography,  a writer  on  fubjedls  of 
political  and  religious  controvei'fy,  was  born  in  the  year  1669, 
in  Ireland,  near  Londonderry  ; and  his  parents,  of  a good  far 
mily,  were  Roman  Catholics.  Educated  in  the  principles  of 
his  family,  he  renounced  them  before  he  attained  the  age  of 
fixteen  years,  and  became  a zealous  oppofer  of  popery. 
Accordingly  he  completed  his  education  in  Scotland,  and 
having  fpent  three  years  in  the  univerfity  of  Glafgow', 
removed  to  Edinburgh,  where  he  graduated  M.  A.  in 
1690.  From  Edinburgh  he  removed  to  London,  and  be- 
came acquainted  with  fome  refpeftable  diffenters,  who 
enabled  him  to  purfue  liis  ftudies  for  two  years  more  at 
Leyden.  On  his  return  to  London,  he  vifited  Oxford,  and 
here  he  coftefted  materials  for  the  execution  of  fome  literary 
projefts  : one  of  which  was  a difl'ertation  in  order  to  prove 
that  the  common  narrative  of  the  death  of  Regulus  was  a 
fable.  In  1696  he  publiflied  at  London  his  “ Chriftianity 
not  myfterious ; or  a Treatife  (hewing  that  there  is  nothing 
in  the  Gofpel  contrary  to  Reafon,  or  above  it ; and  that  no 
Chriftian  Doftrine  can  be  properly  called  a Myftery.” 
This  publication  caufed  an  alarm,  and  not  without  reafon, 
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among  Chriftians  of  all  denominations,  by  whom  i't  was  re- 

farded  as  an  attempt  to  overthrow  revealed  religion.  At 
ome  and  abroad  it  excited  attention,  and  the  advocates  of 
Chrillianity  concurred  in  the  defence  of  their  religion 
againft  what  they  conceived  to  be  an  attack  upon  it.  The 
magiftrates,  alfo,  intruded  into  this  controverfy,  and  pro- 
cured a prefentment  by  the  graixl  jury  of  Middlefex. 
The  author  withdrew  from  the  ftorm  which  feemed  to  be 
gathering  into  his  own  country ; but  the  obnoxious  cha- 
rafter  of  his  book  had  excited  prejudices  againft  him. 
Toland,  as  we  learn  from  the  correfpondence  between  Mr. 
Molyneux  and  Mr.  Loeke  on  the  fubjeft,  does  not  feenvto 
have  a£ted  with  that  moderation  and  prudence  which  might 
reafonably  have  been  expefted  in  his  circumftances.  His 
manner  of  defending  and  propagating  his  opinions  gave  juft 
offence  even  to  thofe  who  entertained  fome  degree  of  refpeft 
for  his  talents  and  learning  ; and  was  condemned  by  thofe 
who  were  avowed  advocates  of  rational  liberty  and  enemies  to 
every  kind  of  perfecution.  From  another  quarter  he  ex- 
perienced a feverity  of  treatment,  which  his  own  mifcondudl 
had  provoked,  but  which,  in  this  more  enlightened  and 
liberal  period,  none,  we  prefume,  will  undertake  to  juftify. 
In  a reply  to  Toland’s  book,  by  Mr.  Peter  Brown,  fenior 
fellow  of  Trinity  college,  the  civil  magiftrate  was  called 
upon  to  interfere;  accordingly  the  grand  jury  of  Dublin 
made  a prefentment  of  the  book  ; the  parliament  of  Ireland 
voted  it  to  be  burnt  by  the  common  hangman,  and  iffued  an 
order  that  the  author  fliould  be  taken  into  cuftody  by  the 
ferjeant  at  arms,  and  profecuted  by  the  attorney-general. 
Toland,  univerfally  fhunned  by  his  acquaintance,  and  re- 
duced to  pecuniary  diftrefs,  left  the  country,  and  returned 
to  England.  While  fome  difapproved  the  violence  of  this 
proceeding,  others  juftified  it ; and  Dr.  South,  in  particular, 
highly  commends  the  Irifh  parliament  for  having,  “ to  their 
immortal  honour,  prefently  fent  him  (Toland)  packing,  and, 
without  the  help  of  a faggot,  foon  made  the  kingdom  too 
hot  to  hold  him.”  On  the  fpirit  which  didlated  this  lan- 
guage we  make  no  comment.  Toland,  upon  his  arrival  in 
Eondon,  publifhed  an  account  of  his  treatment  in  Ireland, 
and  renouncing  communion  with  the  Diffenters,  declared 
himfelf  a latitudinarian,  or  one  who  would  comply  with  the 
religious  worfliip  of  any  clafs  of  Proteftants,  whole  dif- 
ferences were  not,  in  his  eftimation,  of  fiifficient  importance 
to  juftify  difturbing  the  peace  of  a nation.  He  then  di- 
redied  his  attention  to  other  topics  ; and  in  1698  he  pub- 
lifhed a pamphlet,  intitled  “ The  Militia  reformed,”  in 
which  he  propofed  to  fubftitute  that  fpecies  of  armament 
to  a ftanding  army.  In  the  fame  year  he  wrote  a “ Life  of 
Milton,”  to  be  prefixed  to  an  edition  of  his  profe  works, 
and  which  was  alfo  printed  feparately.  In  this  preface 
he  oppofed  the  notion  then  prevalent,  that  the  “ Icon 
Bafilike”  was  written  by  Charles  I.  ; and  Lorn  the  con- 
fideration  of  this  impoftm-e,  as  he  pronounced  it  to  be,  he 
digreffed  to  the  confideration  of  the  fpurious  works  that  had 
been  afcribed  to  Chrift  and  his  apollles.  Againft  a lioft  of 
political  and  religious  adverfaries,  he  defended  himfelf  in  a 
treatife  intitled  “ Amyntor  ;”  in  which  he  gave  a complete 
liiftory  of  tlie  “ Icon  Bafilike,”  and  alfo  a catalogue  of 
fuch  primitive  writers,  who  were  judged  by  him  to  be  fpu- 
rious. As  he  was  fuppofed  in  the  difcuflion  of  this  latter 
topic  to  impugn  the  authenticity  of  the  received  canon  of 
Scripture,  he  drew  forth  replies  from  fome  of  the  ableft 
advocates  of  Chriftianity,  and  particularly  Mr.  (afterwards 
the  highly  celebrated  Dr.)  Samuel  Clarke. 

In  1699,  Toland  was  engaged  by  the  duke  of  New- 
caftle  to  publilh  “ Memoirs  of  Denzil  Lord  Holies  ;”  and 
in  the  following  year  by  Mr.  Robert  Harley,  afterwards 
carl  of  Oxford,  then  a Wliig,  to  give  a new  edition  of 
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Harrington’s  “ Oceana.”  When  the  Aft  of  Suceeflion  was 
paffed,  on  occafion  of  the  death  of  the  duke  of  Glouceftcr 
in  1701,  he  publifhed  “Anglia  Libera,”  being  an  ex- 
planation and  eulogy  of  this  aft  ; and  he  accompanied  the 
earl  of  Macclesfield,  who  was  deputed  to  carry  it  to 
Hanover,  and  had  the  honour  of  prefenting  his  book  to 
the  eleftrefs  Sophia,  and  of  kiffmg  her  hand  on  the  occafion. 
At  Berlin,  which  he  vifited,  he  held  a difpute,  before  the 
queen  of  Prullia,  with  the  learned  Beaufobre,  on  the  autho- 
rity of  the  books  of  the  New  Teftament ; an  account 
of  which  was  fent  by  the  latter  to  the  “ Bibliotheque 
Germanique.”  Upon  his  return  to  England  in  1704, 
he  publifhed  “Letters  to  Serena,”  (meaning  the  queen 
of  Pruflia,)  on  the  origin  and  force  of  prejudices  ; the 
hiftory  of  the  foul’s  immortality  among  the  heathens  ; the 
origin  of  idolatry  ; and  remarks  on  Spinoza’s  philofophy. 
Thefe  letters  were  animadverted  upon  by  Wotton,  and  by 
the  author  of  the  Divine  Legation.  In  1708  he  pub- 
lifhed at  the  Hague  two  Latin  diflertations,  entitled  “Adei- 
fidasmon,  five  Titus  Livius  a Superftitione  vindicatus,” 
and  “ Origines  Judakje,  five  Strabonis  de  Moyfe  et  Reli- 
gione  Judaica  Hiftoria  breviter  illuftrata.”  In  1718  he 
publiflied  “ Nazarenus  ; or  Jewifh,  Gentile,  or  Mahometan 
Chriftianity,”  &c.  in  which  he  endeavours  to  fhew  that 
the  Jewifh  converts  were  to  obferve  their  own  law  through- 
out all  generations.  See.  Two  years  afterwards  appeared  a 
Latin  traft, entitled  “ Pantheillicon : five  Formula celebrandae 
Sodalitatis  Socraticas,  See. a work  which  has  fubjefted 
its  author  to  the  charge  of  atheifm,  and  in  confequence  of 
which  he  was  unjuftly  accufed  by  Dr.  Hare  with  having 
compofed  a profane  prayer  to  Bacchus  in  his  charafter  of 
Pantheift.  In  the  fame  year  he  publifhed  his  “Tetrady- 
mus,”  on  the  pillar  of  cloud  and  fire  that  guided  the 
Ifraelites;  on  the  exoteric  and  efoteric  philofophy  of  the 
ancients  ; on  Hypatia,  the  female  philofopher  ; and  a de- 
fence of  his  Nazarenus  againft  Dr.  Mangey.  To  this  work 
he  anneKed  an  account  of  his  conduft  and  fentimeats,  fo- 
lemnly  profeffing  his  preference  of  the  Chriftian  religion, 
pure  and  unmixed,  to  all  others. 

Toland’s  health  was  now  declining,  and  being  in  low  cir- 
cumftances, lord  Molefworth  affured  him  that  he  fliould 
never  want,  while  he  himfelf  lived.  However,  his  difeafe 
baJHed  all  remedies,  and  his  life  clofed  on  the  nth  of 
March,  1722,  in  the  53d  year  of  his  age.  He  manifefted  a 
confiderable  degree  of  refolution  and  patience  during  the 
progrefs  of  his  illnefs  : replying  to  one  who  allied  him  if  he 
wanted  any  thing,  “ I want  nothing  but  death  and  after 
taking  a calm  leave  of  his  friends,  faying  to  them  that  “ he 
was  going  to  fleep.”  In  an  epitaph  which  he  prepared  for 
himfelf,  he  expreffes  that  confidence  and  felf-applaufe  which 
belonged  to  his  charafter.  He  clofes  with  thefe  words  : 

“ Spiritus  cum  Kthereo  patre,  a quo  prodiit  olim,  conjun- 
gitur ; corpus  item ; naturas  cedens,  in  materno  gremio 
reponitur.  Ipfe  vero  sternum  eft  refurrefturus,  at  idem 
futurus  Tolandus  nunquam.”  His  pofthumous  works  were 
publiflied  in  2 vols.  8vo.  in  1726,  and  again  in  1747, 
with  an  account  of  his  life  and  writings,  by  Des  Maizeaux. 
Biog.  Brit. 

TOLANORE,  in  Geography,  a town  of  Hindooftan,  in 
the  Carnatic  ; 5 miles  N.  of  Volconda. 

TOL ASTRA  Regio,  in  Ancient  Geography,  a country 
of  Afia,  in  Galatia.  Ptolemy. 

TOLBIACUM,  a town  of  Gallia  Belgica,  according  to 
Tacitus  ; fituated  on  the  route  from  Trevari  to  Colonia 
Agrippina. 

TOL-BOOTH,  or  Toll-Booth,  a place  in  a city, 
where  goods  are  weighed,  to  afeertain  the  duties  or  import 
on  them. 
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TOLCESTER,  Tolcestrum,  in  our  Old  Writers,  an  old 
excife,  or  duty  paid  by  the  tenants  of  fome  manors  to  the 
lords,  for  liberty  to  brew  and  fell  ale. 

TOLCKSDORF,  in  Geography,  a town  of  PrufTia,  in 
Ermeland  ; 12  miles  S.E.  of  Frauenburg. 

TOLEDO,  in  Biography.  See  Alva. 

Toledo,  in  Geography,  a city  of  Spain,  in  New  Callile,  on 
tlie  Tagus,  the  fee  of  an  archbifliop,and  an  univerfity,  founded 
in  the  year  1475.  The  origin  of  Toledo  is  uncertain  ; it  is 
only  known  to  have  been  a Roman  colony,  and  made  the 
depofitory  of  the  treafures  fent  to  Rome.  From  the  Ro- 
mans it  palfed  under  the  dominion  of  the  Goths  ; Leovigild 
refided  there  and  embelliflied  the  city,  which  became  more 
confiderable  under  his  fucceffors.  The  Moors  took  Toledo 
in  714,  and  reigned  there  till  1085,  when  it  was  taken  from 
them  by  Alphonfo  VI.,  who  ftyled  himfelf  emperor  of  To- 
ledo, whence  it  took,  and  has  preferred,  the  title  of  royal 
and  imperial.  Toledo,  as  is  well  known,  was  formerly  fa- 
mous for  the  exquifite  temper  of  the  fword-blades  made 
there  ; and  the  genuine  ones  that  ftill  remain  are  fold  at  an 
exorbitant  price.  It  is  faid  that  the  fecret  of  hardening 
them  has  been  again  recovered  ; and  experiments  have  been 
made  with  blades  lately  fabricated  there  which  feem  to  juftify 
this  alfertion.  When  one  of  thefe  has  undergone  the  oper- 
ation of  tempering,  if  it  be  in  the  lead  notched,  by  llriking 
with  it  feveral  violent  blows  on  an  iron  head-piece,  it  is 
rejecled  : almoll  all  that  are  made  here,  it  is-faid,  will  ftand 
tills  proof.  T wo  centuries  ago,  Toledo  contained  more  than 
200,000  inhabitants,  but  now  fcarcely  30,000.  When  a 
houfe  falls  to  decay,  it  is  never  rebuilt ; and  in  20  years  moi-e, 
this  city  will  be  little  elfe  than  a heap  of  ruins.  Toledo  is 
built  upon  rocks,  and  commanded  by  eminences  which  feem 
to  prefent  the  image  of  fterility  ; yet,  in  the  midtt  of  thefe 
precipices,  the  traveller  finds,  to  his  furprife,  feveral  fertile 
and  channing  fituations,  impenetrable  to  the  burning  rays  of 
the  fun.  Thefe  places  are  called  Cigarrales.  Several  coun- 
cils have  been  held  at  Toledo,  particularly  one  in  633,  in 
which  it  was  declared  unlawful  and  unchriftian  to  force 
people  to  believe,  feeing  it  is  God  only  who  hardens,  and 
fliews  mercy  to  whom  he  will ; but  by  another  council  in  a 
few  years  after,  they  highly  commended  their  monarch  for 
perfecuting  the  Jews.  In  681  it  was  decreed,  that  the 
archbilhop  of  Toledo  fhould  have  power  to  create  bifhops 
throughout  Spain  in  the  king’s  abfeuce,  and  confirm  thofe 
made  by  tiie  king.  In  1355,  it  was  feized  by  Flenry  and 
Frederick,  the  baflards,  brothers  of  king  Peter,  who  robbed 
all  the  Jews,  and  murdered  about  1000  of  them  ; 32  miles 
S.S.W.  of  Madrid.  N.  lat.  39°  56'.  W.  long.  4°  18'. 

TOLEN,  a town  of  Norway  ; 22  miles  W.  of  Berga. 
— Alfo,  an  illand  belonging  to  the  hate  of  Zealand,  in 
the  eah  branch  of  the  Scheldt,  fcpai'ated  from  the  main  land 
of  Brabant  by  a canal,  about  ten  miles  in  length,  and  four  in 
breadth.  It  contains  two  towns,  Tolen  and  St.  Martyn’s 
Dyck,  and  feveral  villages.  Tolen,  the  capital,  from  whence 
the  ifland  itfelf  is  named,  is  a handfome  town,  and  ranks  as 
fourtli  in  the  affcmbly.  The  name  of  it  is  derived  from  the 
toll  which  was  formerly  paid  here  by  order  of  the  counts  of 
Zealand.  It  is  fortified  with  feven  ballions,  and  the  hates 
have  caufed  a fort,  called  Suckenburg,  to  be  built  on  the 
other  hde  of  the  river,  fo  that  it  is  nov\'  one  of  the  llrongeh 
frontier  towns  of  the  hate  of  Zealand.  The  hadt-houfe  is 
an  old  building,  which  makes  a good  hiow.  The  arfenal  is 
fituated  at  the  entrance  of  the  fmall  harbour  ; there  is  alfo  a 
magazine  for  powder.  The  church  is  built  in  the  figure  of 
a crofs,  and  is  an  extraordinary  piece  of  architeddure  ; 4 miles 
N.W.  of  Berg-op-Zoom.  N.  lat.  51°  36'.  E.  long,  3°  58'. 

TOLENTINO,  a town  of  the  Popedom,  in  the  mar- 
quifate  of  Ancona,  on  the  Chiento,  the  fee  of  a biflrop, 


united  to  Macerata.  It  is  only  remarkable  for  being  the 
depofitory  of  the  body  of  St.  Nicholas,  where  the  arm,  by 
bleeding  afrelh,  prognohicates  when  any  fignal  calamity  is 
to  befall  Italy  ; 18  miles  AV.  of  Fermo.  N.  lat.  43°  10'.  E. 
long.  13°  18'. 

TOLENTINUM,  in  Ancient  Geography,  ■s.tow'a  of  Italy, 
in  Picenum,  S.AV.  of  Ricina. 

TOLENUS,  a river  of  Italy,  in  the  country  of  the 
Marfi. 

TOLERATION,  in  Religion,  a term  which  has  engaged 
much  attention  in  the  difputes  among  Protellants. 

M.  Bafnage,  and  fome  others,  dillinguilh  civil  toleration 
front  ecclefiajUcal.  The  latter  allows  of  different,  and  even 
oppofite  fentiments  in  the  church  ; and  the  firll  permits 
them  in  civil  fociety. 

By  civil  toleration,  is  meant  impunity  and  fafety  in  the 
date  for  every  feft  which  does  not  miaintain  any  doclrine 
incorifiilent  with  the  peace  and  welfare  of  the  Hate.  This 
civil  or  political  toleration,  implies  a right  of  enjoying  the 
benefit  of  the  laws,  and  of  all  the  privileges  of  the  fociety, 
without  any  regard  to  difference  of  religion. 

Ecclef.ajiical  toleration  is  an  allowance  of  certain  opinions, 
wliich,  not  being  fundamentals,  do  not  hinder  thofe  who 
profefs  them  from  being  elleemed  members  of  the  church. 
But  as  to  the  quality  and  numljer  of  thefe  fundamental 
points,  they  never  could,  nor  in  all  probability  ever  will  bo 
agreed  upon. 

In  order  to  difeover  the  genuine  principles  of  toleration, 
it  is  neceffary  to  confider  that,  antecedently  to  the  formation 
of  civil  focieties,  mankind  poflefs  certain  rights,  independent 
of  all  human  grant,  not  derived  from  any  compaft,  and  which 
are  therefore  to  be  acknowledged  as  the  rights  of  human 
nature.  A right  to  judge  for  themfelves  in  points  of  reli- 
gion is  one  of  thefe  rights  ; whicli,  whilff  it  authorizes 
every  individual  to  claim  the  exercife  of  this  privilege  to 
himfelf,  obliges  him  to  allow  it  in  the  fame  extent  to  all 
about  him,  and  eftabliffies  one  uniform  regulation  for  his 
behaviour  toward  others,  and  their  behaviour  toward  him  : 
c.g.  no  apprehenfions  of  the  truth  and  certainty  of  any 
perfon’s  religious  fentiments  can  juffify  him  in  attempting 
to  impofe  them  on  his  neighbour  ; for  the  fame  right  of 
judgment  which  any  one  can  claim,  belongs,  on  the  fame 
principle,  equally  to  all,  and  ought  to  be  equally  facred  and 
inviolable  in  all  ; and  no  reafon  can  be  alleged  by  him  tor 
taking  the  religious  liberty  of  others  from  them,  but  what 
will,  at  the  fame  time,  equally  deffroy  his  own  title  to  it. 
The  injuftice  of  limilar  encroachments  upon  him  from  others 
follows  from  the  fame  principle,  and  with  the  fame  evidence. 

AVhether  the  claim  of  fuch  a liberty  of  judgment  in  reli- 
gion for  OLirfelves  is  weakened  by  men’s  entering  into  civil 
fociety,  is  the  next  objeft  of  coniideration. 

The  great  end  of  government  is  to  protect  the  fubjedls  of 
it  from  the  injuries  to  which  they  were  expofed  in  a Itateof 
nature  ; and  as  all  injuries  imply  rights  of  which  they  are 
violations,  and  the  care  taken  to  guard  againft  the  violation  of 
thefe  rights  is  an  acknowledgment  of  the  reality  and  import- 
ance of  tliem  ; it  evidently  follows,  that  when  they  enter 
into  fociety,  if  the  primary  and  leading  view  of  government 
be  to  prevent  or  reltrain  thofe  injuries,  to  which  men  were 
expofed  for  want  of  its  protection,  they  carry  tliefe  rights 
with  them  ; that  they  continue  to  retain  them  ; and  that, 
inftead  of  fuppofing  themfelves  to  be  deprived  of  them,  the 
very  defign  with  which  they  put  themfelves  under  the  au- 
thority of  government  is  to  fecure  them  the  more  firmly. 
With  this  view  they  entruft  the  prefervation  of  tliem  to  com- 
mon guardians,  by  whofe  intervention,  it  is  prelumed,  they 
will  be  more  vigoroufly  afferted  and  more  effedlmdly  pro- 
tefted,  than  it  is  poffible  they  Ihould  be  in  a ftate  where 
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there  is  no  common  umpire  to  check  the  evils  of  oppreflion 
on  the  one  hand,  and  refttain  the  no  lefs  formidable  evils  of 
immoderate  refentment  on  the  other. 

If  we  confider  what  are  the  rights  which  men  give  up  to 
government,  when  they  enter  into  civil  focieties,  they  will  be 
found  to  be,  not  thofe  which  may  moft  properly  be  ftyled 
the  primary  rights  of  human  nature ; not  the  right  which 
every  man  has  to  live  undifturbed,  to  enjoy  the  advantages 
which  he  juftly  poffeffes,  and  to  be  left  to  his  freedom  in  all 
things  not  injurious  to  his  fellow-creatures  ; but  the  confe- 
quential,  though  equally  real  and  certain  right  which,  where 
men  are  not  fubjedl  to  government,  every  perfou  has  to  take 
the  affertion  of  all  his  rights  into  his  own  hands,  and  correct 
the  infringers  of  them  by  the  infiidling  of  fuch  pains,  or  the 
ufe  of  fuch  other  methods  of  deterring  the  authors  of  the 
wrong,  as  reafon  (hall  warrant  for  his  future  fecurity  : and, 
fpeaking  precifely,  even  thefe  rights  are  not  abfolutely  ex- 
tinguiflred  and  utterly  loll,  but  fufpended  by  fuch  limita- 
tions as  the  order  and  well-being  of  fociety  require,  and  fo 
long  as  the  fuccours  of  government  lhall  be  effedlual.  The 
primary  rights  of  liberty,  fafety,  and  protedlion  from  op- 
preflion, ftill  fubfifl:  in  their  full  vigour.  To  fuppofe  them 
abandoned,  renounced,  and  annihilated,  or  tliat  government 
can  have  any  right  to  dellroy  them,  is  afcribing  to  it  a right 
to  defeat  the  end  for  which  it  is  ettablillred,  and  betray  the 
trull  repofed  in  it.  It  is,  indeed,  totally  inverting  the  prin- 
ciple upon  which  the  power  of  rulers  Hands,  and  by  which 
the  adls  of  it  ought  to  be  guided. 

Man  was  not  made  for  government,  but  government  for 
man  ; and  the  great  objedl,  to  which  all  tlie  operations  of  it 
Ihould  be  direfted,  is  to  guard,  as  much  as  poflible,  the 
equal,  impartial  eafe  and  freedom  of  all  the  fubjedls  of  it. 
To  this  purpofe  judge  Blackllone  obferves,  that  the  prin- 
cipal aim  of  fociety  is  to  protedl  individuals  in  the  enjoy- 
ment of  thofe  abfolute  rights,  which  were  veiled  in  them  by 
the  immutable  law  of.  nature,  but  which  could  not  be  pre- 
ferved  in  peace  without  that  mutual  afliilance  and  inter- 
courfe,  which  are  gained  by  the  inllitution  of  friendly  and 
civil  communities  : fo  that  the  primary  end  of  human  laws 
is  to  maintain  and  regulate  thefe  abfolute  rights  of  individuals. 
See  Government  and  Civil  Liberty. 

Now  of  all  the  rights  inherent  in  human  nature,  that  of 
thinking  for  ourfelves,  and  following  tlie  convidlion  of  our 
own  judgments  in  relation  to  the  objett  of  our  faith,  wor- 
Ihip,  and  religious  obedience,  is  the  moll  facrcd,  iucontef- 
tible,  and  in  every  view  of  it,  intitled  to  the  moll  careful 
protetlion.  The  prefervation  of  thefe  is  one  of  the  chief, 
perhaps  the  flrll  end  for  which  civil  focieties  are  inllituted, 
and  the  rulers  of  them  invelled  with  power  : and  therefore, 
in  all  governments,  the  rights  of  coiifcience  Ihould  have  a 
principal  place  afligned  them  in  the  care  of  thofe,  to  whom 
the  proteflion  of  their  fellow-creatures  is  committed.  It 
the  fecuring  of  equal,  impartial  liberty,  in  all  thofe  in- 
ftances  of  it  in  which  it  is  not  injurious  to  others,  be  fo  much 
the  objeft  of  every  equitable,  wife,  and  well-conllituted 
fyllem  of  laws,  that  all  needlefs  encroachments  upon  it  are 
deviations  from  the  fpirit  which  ought  to  be  diffufed 
through  all  laws,  and  impair  the  benefit  which  they  ought 
to  confirm,  can  it  be  fuppofed  that  the  rights  of  coiifcience 
ought  not  to  be  guarded  from  violation  ? Rights  of  this 
kind  are  the  lall  which  men  can  ever  be  imagined  to  give  up 
to  be  modelled  at  the  pleafureof  others  ; nor  (as  it  is  argu- 
ed) is  there  any  one  principle  connedled  with  their  fubmiflion 
to  governors  in  other  refpcdls,  that  can  require  or  juilify  fuch 
a furrender.  Does  it  follow  that,  becaufe  the  magiflrate  is 
entruiled  with  authority  to  decide  difputes  between  us  and 
our  fellow-citizens  concerning  property,  he  is  to  determine 


points  which  lie  only  between  God  and  our  own  confciences  ? 
Becaufe  it  is  allowed  to  be  his  office  to  guard  the  peace  of 
his  fubjefts,  and  to  inflidl  punilhments  for  this  purpofe  on 
thofe  wTo  unjuftly  difturb  it ; is  it  to  be  taken  for  granted, 
that  he  is  to  diftate  to  them  what  rule  of  faitli  they  fhall 
adopt,  and  in  what  manner  they  are  to  worfliip  the  Deity  ; 
when  it  is  allowed  on  all  hands,  that  of  thefe  things  the  will 
of  God  is  the  only  rule,  and  that  no  worfhip  can  be  accept- 
able to  him,  but  what  is  accompanied  with  the  fincere  con- 
vidlion  of  him  who  offers  it  ? Befides,  it  is  argued,  that  fuch 
is  the  nature  of  this  right,  and  it  fo  Hands  upon  a foundation 
peculiar  to  itfelf,  and  is  diHinguifhed  from  every  other  right, 
that  it  cannot  be  given  up.  Property  may  be  refigned, 
transferred,  or  fubmitted  to  the  regulation  of  others  ; a man 
may  relinquifh  his  eafe,  and  fuhjedl  himfelf  to  inconveniences, 
and  be  not  only  innocent  but  laudable  ; nay,  he  may  facrifice 
life  itfelf,  and  merit  the  highell  applaufe  ; but  his  confcience 
he  cannot  refign. 

To  “ prove  all  things,  and  hold  fall  that  which  is  good,”  is 
not  only  a privilege  but  a duty  ; an  Obligation  laid  upon  him 
by  tlie  very  nature  of  religion  and  virtue,  and  from  which  he 
cannot  difeharge  himfelf  without  departing  from  the  prin- 
ciples of  both.  It  muH  always  remain  entire  to  him  ; nor, 
while  the  principles  of  the  moH  reafonable  liberty  are  allowed 
to  fubfiH  in  their  due  extent,  can  any  attempt  be  confiHently 
made  to  take  it  from  him. 

From  thefe  principles  it  has  been  inferred,  that  toleration, 
fo  far  from  being  a matter  of  mere  grace  or  favour,  which 
government  has  a right  to  withhold,  grant,  abridge,  or  re- 
fume at  pleaiuro,  is  the  acknowledgment  and  confirmation 
of  a right ; not  one  of  thofe  adventitious  rights,  which  are 
fubfequent  to  the  eHablifliment  of  civil  focieties,  and  arife 
out  of  the  peculiar  forms  and  conHitution  of  it ; but  of  thofe 
higher  rights  which  belong  to  men  as  fuch,  and  which  ought 
to  be  preferved  under  all  Hates  and  governments  whatever, 
as  effedlually,  univerfally,  and  impartially  as  any  other 
right.  With  regard  to  the  extent  of  toleration,  it  is  urged, 
that  if  liberty  of  confcience  be  a right  eflential  to  human 
nature,  all  penalties  in  cafes  merely  of  a religious  nature 
muH  be  an  infringement  of  a right,  and  a degree  of  oppref- 
lion,  though  inflifted  by  a law.  Farther,  the  inquiry  con- 
cerning the  perfons  entitled  to  toleration  does  not  depend 
on  the  fuppofed  truth  or  error  of  the  fentiments  which  men 
may  adopt,  but  upon  the  common  right,  which  all  men 
have,  to  be  led  in  thefe  points  by  the  light  of  their  own 
minds,  and  to  enjoy  all  tlie  fecurities  and  benefits  of  fociety, 
while  they  fulfil  the  obligations  of  it.  All  who  can  give 
good  fecurity  to  the  government  under  which  they  live,  and 
to  the  community  to  which  they  belong,  for  the  perform- 
ance of  the  duties  of  good  fubjedls  and  good  citizens,  have 
an  undoubted  claim  to  it,  and  cannot  with  any  juH  reafon 
be  deprived  of  it.  It  is  not  error,  but  injury  to  the  Hate, 
or  the  individuals  w'ho  are  under  the  care  of  it,  which  juf- 
tifies  the  auimadverfion  of  the  magiHrate  ; and  all  to  whom 
this  cannot  be  juHly  imputed,  are  the  objects  of  his  pro- 
tedlion. 

Archdeacon  Paley  dillinguiflies  two  kinds  of  toleration  : 
the  one  partial,  w'hich  is  the  allowing  to  diffenters  the  un- 
molelled  profeflion  and  exercife  of  their  religion,  but  with 
an  exclufion  from  offices  of  truH  and  emolument  in  the  Hate  ; 
and  the  other  complete,  which  is  the  admiflion  of  them,  with- 
out diHindlion,  to  all  the  civil  privileges  and  capacities  of 
other  citizens.  The  juHice  and  expediency  of  toleration  in 
general  is  founded  by  this  ingenious  writer  primarily  in  its 
conducivenefs  to  truth,  and  in  the  fuperlor  value  of  truth 
to  that  of  any  other  quality  which  a religion  can  poflefs. 
Befides  this  principal  argument  for  toleration,  there  arc 
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other  auxiliary  confiderations  that  ave  important.  The 
reftriftion  of  the  fubjeft-  to  the  religion  of  the  ftate  is  a 
needlefs  violation  of  natural  liberty,  and  in  an  inftance  with 
regard  to  which  conftraint  is  always  grievous.  Perfecution 
produces  no  fincere  conviftion,  nor  any  real  change  of 
opinion  ; on  the  contrary,  it  vitiates  the  public  morals,  by 
driving  men  to  prevarication,  and  commonly  ends  in  a ge- 
neral though  fecret  infidelity,  by  impofing,  under  the  name 
of  revealed  religion,  fyllems  of  doftrine,  which  man  cannot 
believe,  and  dare  not  examine  : finally,  it  difgraces  the  cha- 
rafter,  and  wounds  the  reputation  of  Chrillianity  itfelf,  by 
making  it  the  author  of  oppreflion,  cruelty,  and  bloodfiied. 
Our  author  includes  under  the  idea  of  religious  toleration 
the  toleration  of  all  books  of  ferious  argumentation,  without 
deeming  it  any  infringement  of  religious  liberty  to  reftrain 
the  circulation  of  ridicule,  inveftive,  and  mockery  upon 
religious  fubjedls. 

Concerning  the  admilfion  of  diffenters  from  the  eftablifhed 
religion  to  offices  and  employments  in  the  public  fervice, 
which  is  necelTary  to  render  toleration  eomplete,  doubts,  fays 
Dr.  Paley,  have  been  entertained  with  fome  appearance  of 
reafon.  In  vindication  of  thefe  doubts,  he  refers  to  thofe 
who  hold  religious  opinions  that  are  utterly  incompatible 
with  the  neceffary  funftions  of  civil  government ; enthufialts, 
who  maintain  that  all  dillinftion  of  property  is  aboliflied  by 
Chriftianity,  and  that  the  gofpel  enjoins  upon  its  followers  a 
community  of  goods  ; and  to  Quakers  or  Friends,  who  be- 
lieve it  to  be  contrary  to  Chrillianity  to  take  up  arms.  He 
allows,  however,  that  with  the  fingle  exception  of  refufing 
to  bear  arms,  the  various  fedls  of  Chrillians  which  aftually 
prevail  in  the  world  hold  no  tenet  which  incapacitates  men 
for  the  fervice  of  the  Hate.  It  has  indeed  been  afl'erted, 
that  difcordancy  of  religions,  even  fuppofing  each  religion 
to  be  free  from  any  errors  that  affedl  the  fafety  or  the  con- 
dufl  of  government,  is  enough  to  render  men  unfit  to  adl 
together  m public  llations.  But  upon  what  argument,  or 
upon  what  experience,  is  this  allertion  founded  ? “ I per- 

ceive no  reafon,”  fays  this  liberal  writer,  “ why  men  of 
different  religious  perfualions  may  not  fit  upon  the  fame 
bench,  deliberate  in  the  fame  council,  or  fight  in  the  fame 
ranks,  as  well  as  men  of  various  or  oppofite  opinions  upcin 
any  controverted  topic  of  natural  philofophy,  hiftory,  or 
ethics.”  For  a further  account  of  this  author’s  fentiments 
on  toleration  and  collateral  fubjedls,  fee  Religion,  Sub- 
scription, and  Test-.<^5. 

To  the  term  toleration,  though  it  has  been  adopted  by 
Mr.  Locke  and  feveral  writers  of  the  firll  dillindlion,  others 
have  objedled  ; alleging  that,  as  words  have  a confiderable 
influence  on  opinions,  this  term  appears  to  be  injurious  to 
that  religious  liberty,  which  it  is  defigned  to  import.  It 
implies  a right  to  irnpofe  articles  of  faith,  and  modes  of 
worfliip  ; that  nonconformity  is  a crime  ; and  that  the  fuf- 
ferance  (toleration)  of  it  is  a matter  of  favourer  lenity. 
But  the  nonconformift  in  every  country,  whether  he  be  a 
Cliriftian  at  Conftantinople,  a Proteftant  at  Rome,  an  Epif- 
copalian  in  Scotland,  or  a Prelbyterifen  in  England,  and, 
we  may  add,  a Catholic  in  ajiy  part  of  Great  Britain,  if  his 
rational  principles  be  confonant  to  his  pradlice,  will  regard 
this  claim  of  right  as  ufurpation  ; and  will  urge,  that  it  has 
been  neither  conferred  by  Jefus  Chrill,  nor  delegated  by  the 
people.  Our  Saviour  exprefsly  declares,  “ My  kingdom 
is  not  of  this  world  and  his  religion  was  perfecuted  and 
oppreffed,  during  the  period  of  its  greatell  purity  and  per- 
feftion,  and  when  the  miniffers  of  it  had  gifts  and  powers 
which  are  now  unknown.  The  people  could  not  delegate 
fuch  a right  to  any  man  or  body  of  men  ; for  the  human  mind 
is  fo  mutable,  that  no  individual  can  fix  a llandard  of  his 


own  faith,  much  lefs  can  he  commiflion  another  to  eftablifh 
one  for  him  and  his  pofterity  ; and  this  power  would  be  in 
no  hands  fo  tlangerous  as  in  thofe  of  the  ftatefman  or  prieft, 
who  has  the  folly  and  prefumption  to  think  himfelf  qualified 
to  'exercife  it.  The  ufe  of  this  term  was  introduced  at  a 
time,  when  very  imperfe£l  notions  of  religious  liberty,  and 
very  erroneous  ideas  of  the  authority  of  the  civil  magiftrate 
in  the  province  of  religion,  prevailed.  In  its  literal  accept- 
ation, it  is  without  doubt  objedlionable,  and  incompatible 
with  juft  views  of  religious  liberty.  What  human  being, 
however  exalted  his  rank  or  extenfive  his  influence,  can  pre- 
fume to  tolerate  or  fuffer  a fellow-creature  to  worfliip  God 
according  to  the  diftates  of  his  own  confciencc,  and  in  that 
way,  or  according  to  thofe  rites  and  forms,  which  he  ap- 
prehends the  objedl  of  his  worfliip  has  preferibed ; or,  in 
other  words,  to  tolerate  God  in  receiving  that  worfliip  ; for 
to  this  extreme  the  argument  may  be  extended.  All  dif- 
abilities  and  penalties  incurred  by  not  worfliipping  God,  and 
performing  other  afts  of  religion,  according  to  any  merely 
human  ritual,  are  in  fadl  prohibitions  againft  man’s  ren- 
dering and  God’s  receiving  the  homage  of  the  underftanding 
and  the  heart.  Toleration,  it  has  been  faid,  fuppofes  on  the 
part  of  thofe  who  exercife  it  an  authority,  to  which  they 
have  no  juft  claim  ; and  on  the  part  of  thofe  who  are  the  ob- 
jefts  of  it,  a certain  degree  of  criminality  and  culpability, 
which  the  perfons  that  exercife  the  right  of  toleration  con- 
defeend  to  excufe  and  allow.  Such  are  the  ideas  which  fome 
modern  writers  have  entertained  on  this  fubjeft  ; and  ac- 
cordingly they  have  wilhed  for  a difufe  of  the  term,  as  it  fs 
founded  in,  and  leads  to,  error.  Liberty,  whether  it  be  com- 
plete, or  partial,  is  a term  well  underftood  ; and  the  ufe  of  it 
is  lefs  liable  to  objedlion  than  that  of  toleration — See  on  this 
fubjedl,  Fownes’s  Inquiry  into  the  Principles  of  Toleration^ 
&c.  8vo.  1772.  Locke’s  Letters  concerning  Toleration, 
in  his  Works,  vol.  ii.  p.  231,  &c.  Headley’s  Rights  of 
Subjedls,  paflim.  Paley’s  Philofophy,  vol.  ii.  c.  10.  Per- 
cival’s  Effay  on  Truth,  p.  90. 

To  the  account  above  given  of  the  general  principles  of 
toleration,  it  will  be  proper  to  add  a few  words  concerning 
the  ftate  of  toleration  in  our  own  country.  With  regard  to 
the  Proteftant-diffenters  in  general,  fee  Dissenters,  Non- 
conformists, and  Quakers.  See  alfo  Conventicle, 
CoRPORATioN-y^iS,  SHERIFF,  and  Test. 

As  for  diffenting  teachers,  or  minifters  in  particular,  they 
were  prohibited  by  17  Car.  II.  cap.  2.  from  coming  within 
five  miles  of  a city,  town-corporate,  or  borough,  unlefs 
only  in  paffmg  upon  the  road,  or  unlefs  required  by  legal 
precefs,  without  taking  an  oath  of  allegiance  therein  men- 
tioned, on  pain  of  40/.,  and  of  commitment  by  two  juftices, 
on  oath  of  the  offence,  for  fix  months.  And  by  22  Car.  II. 
cap.  I.  preaching  in  any  meeting  or  conventicle,  in  other 
manner  than  according  to  the  pradlice  of  the  church 
of  England,  incurred  a forfeiture  of  20I.  for  the  firft 
offence,  and  for  every  other  offence  40/.  Moreover,  by 
13  & 14  Car.  II.  cap.  4.  no  perfon  fliall  prefume  to  confecrate 
and  adminifter  the  facrament  before  he  be  ordained  prieft, 
according  to  the  form  of  the  church  of  England,  on  pain 
of  100/.  But  now  by  i W.  cap.  18.  commonly  called  the 
Aft  of  Toleration,  which,  by  19  Geo.  III.  cap.  44.  is 
declared  to  be  a public  aft,  they  are  exempted  from  the 
penalties  of  thofe  ftatutes,  upon  taking  the  oaths  of  al- 
legiance and  fupremacy,  and  fubferibing  the  declaration 
againft  popery  ; and  alfo,  by  i W.  cap.  18.  fubferibing 
the  articles  of  religion  mentioned  in  the  ftat.  13  Eliz.  cap.  12. 
(which  only  concern  tlie  confeflion  of  the  Chriftian  faith 
and  the  doftrine  of  the  facraments)  with  an  exprefs  excep- 
tion of  thofe  relating  to  the  government  and  powers  of  the 
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church,  and  to  infant  baptifm  ; or  if  they  fcruple  fubfcribing 
the  articles,  upon  making  and  fubfcribing  the  declaration 
prefcribcd  by  ftat.  19  Geo,  III.  cap,  44.  profefllng  them- 
felves  to  be  Chriftians  and  Proteftaats,  and  that  they  be- 
lieve the  Scriptures  of  the  Old  and  New  Teftament,  as 
commonly  received  among  Protellant  churches,  to  contain 
the  revealed  will  of  God,  and  that  they  receive  the  fame  as 
the  rule  of  their  doftrine  and  praftice  ; for  the  regifter  of 
which  they  ftiall  pay  (>d.  to  the  officer  of  the  court  and  no 
more,  and  6d,  for  a certificate  thereof  figned  by  fuch  officer, 
A farther  enlargement  of  the  Toleration  Aft,  in  favour  of 
thofe  who  impugn  the  doftrine  of  the  Trinity,  was  made 
by  53  Geo.  III.  c.  160. 

Any  preacher  or  teacher,  duly  qualified,  ffiall  be  allowed 
to  officiate  in  any  congregation,  although  the  fame  be  not 
in  the  county  where  he  was  fo  qualified,  provided  that  the 
place  of  meeting  hath  been  duly  certified  and  regillered, 
and  fuch  teacher  or  preacher  fliall,  if  required,  produce  a 
certificate  of  his  having  fo  qualified  himfelf,  and  before  any 
juftice  of  fuch  county  where  he  officiates,  make  and  fub- 
fcribe  fuch  declaration,  and  take  fuch  oaths  as  aforefaid,  if 
required.  (10  Ann.  cap.  2,)  And  every  fuch  teacher, 
having  taken  the  oaths,  and  fubfcribed  as  above,  ffiall  from 
thenceforth  be  exempted  from  ferving  in  the  militia,  or  on 
any  jury,  or  from  being  appointed  to  bear  the  office  of 
churchwarden,  overfeer  of  the  poor,  or  any  other  parochial 
or  ward  office,  or  other  office  in  any  hundred,  city,  town, 
pariffi,  divifion,  or  wapentake.  For  the  ftate  of  diffenting 
Ichool-mafters,  fee  School- Majier. 

In  confequence  of  the  Toleration  Aft,  non-conformity 
is  no  longer  a crime  in  the  eye  of  the  law,  and  the  penalties 
to  which  it  was  obnoxious  are  not  only  fufpended,  but 
abfoluteiy  annulled  with  regard  to  thofe  diffenters  who  are 
qualified  as  the  aft  direfts.  See  Furneaux’s  Letters  to 
Judge  Blackftone,  letter  i.  See  Dissenters. 

For  an  account  of  the  laws  relating  to  Papifts  or  Catho- 
lics, fee  Papists.  We  ffiall  here  ftate  the  toleration  granted 
to  Catholics  by  the  31  Geo.  III.  c.  32.  By  this  aft  it  ffiall 
be  lawful  for  perfons  profeffing  the  Roman  Catholic  religion, 
to  appear  in  any  of  the  courts  at  Weftminfter,  or  at  the 
general  quarter  feffions  for  the  county,  city,  or  place  where 
he  ftiall  refide,  and  there  in  open  court,  between  the  hours 
of  nine  in  the  morning  and  two  in  the  afternoon,  take,  make, 
and  fubfcribe  the  following  declaration  and  oath  : viz,. 

“ I A.  B.  do  hereby  declare,  that  I do  profefs  the  Roman 
Catholic  religion. 

I A.  B.  do  fincerely  promife  and  fwear,  that  I will  be 
faithful  and  bear  true  allegiance  to  his  majefty  king  George 
the  Third,  and  him  will  defend  to  the  utmoft  of  my  power, 
againft  all  confpiracies  and  attempts  whatfoever,  that  ffiall 
be  made  againft  his  perfon,  crown,  or  dignity  ; and  I will 
do  my  utmoft  endeavour  to  difclofe  and  make  known  to  his 
majefty,  his  heirs  and  fucceffors,  all  treafons  and  traitorous 
confpiracies  which  may  be  formed  againft  him  or  them ; 
and  I do  faithfully  promife  to  maintain,  fupport,  and  de- 
fend, to  the  utmoft  of  my  power,  the  fucccffion  of  the 
crown  ; which  fucceffion,  by  an  aft  intitled,  yin  AB  for  the 
further  limitation  of  the  crown  and  better  fecurity  of  the  rights 
and  liberties  of  the  fubjeB,  is  and  ftands  limited  to  the  princefs 
Sophia,  eledtrefs  and  duchefs  dowager  of  Hanover,  and  the 
heirs  of  her  body,  being  Proteftants,  hereby  utterly  re- 
nouncing and  abjuring  any  obedience  or  allegiance  unto  any 
other  perfon  claiming  or  pretending  a right  to  the  crown  of 
thefe  realms.  And  I do  fwear,  that  I do  rejeft  and  deteft, 
as  an  unchriftian  and  impious  pofition,  that  it  is  lawful  to 
murder  or  deftroy  any  perfon  oi-  perfons  whatfoever,  for  or 
under  pretence  of  their  being  heisptics  or  infidels  ; and  alfo 


that  unchriftian  and  impious  piincipla,  that  faitli  is  not  to 
be  kept  with  heretics  or  infidels.  And  I do  further  declare 
that  it  is  not  an  article  of  my  faith,  and  that  I do  renounce, 
rejeft,  and  abjure  the  opinion,  that  princes  excommunicated 
by  the  pope  and  council,  or  any  authority  of  the  fee  of 
Rome,  or  by  any  authority  whatfoever,  may  be  depofed  or 
murdered  by  their  fubjefts,  or  any  perfon  whatfoever.  And 
I do  promife  that  I will  not  hold,  ma'ntain,  or  abet  any 
fuch  opinion,  or  any  other  opinion  contrary  to  what  is  ex- 
preffed  in  this  declaration.  And  I do  declare,  that  I do 
not  believe  that  the  pope  of  Rome,  or  any  other  foreign 
prince,  prelate,  ftate,  or  potentate,  hath  or  ought  to  have 
any  temporal  or  civil  jurifdiftion,  power,  fuperiority,  or 
pre-eminence,  direftly  or  indireftly,  within  this  realm.  And 
I do  folemnly,  in  the  prefence  of  God,  profefs,  teftify,  and 
declare,  that  I do  make  this  declaration,  and  every  part 
thereof,  in  the  plain  and  ordinary  fenfe  of  the  words  of  this 
oath,  without  any  evafion,  equivocation,  or  mental  referva- 
tion  whatever  ; and  without  any  difpenfation  already  granted 
by  the  pope,  or  any  authority  of  the  fee  of  Rome,  or  any 
perfon  whatever ; and  without  thinking  that  I am  or  can 
be  acquitted  before  God  or  man,  or  abfolved  of  this  de- 
claration, or  any  part  thereof,  although  the  pope  or  any 
other  perfon  or  authority  whatfoever  ffiall  difpenfe  with  or 
annul  the  fame,  or  declare  that  it  was  null  or  void.” 

Which  faid  declaration  and  oath  ffiall  be  fubfcribed  by 
fuch  perfon  with  his  name  at  full  length,  if  he  can  write, 
and  if  not,  with  his  mark,  and  his  name  ffiall  be  written 
by  the  officer,  adding  his  title,  addition,  and  place  of  abode, 
which  ffiall  there  remain  of  record ; and  fuch  officer  ffiall 
make,  fubfcribe,  and  deliver  a certificate  of  fuch  declara- 
tion and  oath  having  been  duly  made  and  taken,  if  de- 
manded, for  which  he  ffiall  have  2s. ; which  certificate  ftiall 
be  competent  evidence,  unlefs  falfified. 

And  fuch  officer  ffiall  yearly,  on  or  before  the  25th  of 
December,  tranfmit  to  the  privy  council  lifts  of  the  perfons, 
with  their  titles,  additions,  and  places  of  abode,  who  ftiall 
have  made  and  fubfcribed  fuch  declaration  and  oath  in  the 
preceding  year. 

And  no  Roman  Catholic,  who  ftiall  have  taken  and  fub- 
fcribed the  faid  oath  as  aforefaid,  ffiall  be  convifted  upon 
any  of  the  afts  following ; viz.  i Eliz.  c.  2.  23  Eliz.  c.  i. 
29  Eliz.  c.  6.  35  Eliz.  c.  2.  i Jac.  I.  c.  4.  3 Jac.  I.  c.  4. 
3 Jac.  I.  c.  5.  and  7 Jac.  I.  c.  6.  or  any  other  ftatute  or 
law  of  this  realm  ; or  in  any  ecclefiaftical  court,  for  not  re- 
forting  to  church,  or  having  fervants  who  ffiall  not  refort  to 
church,  or  other  place  of  common  prayer. 

And  by  43  Geo.  III.  c.  30.  Roman  Catholics  taking 
and  fubfcribing  the  declaration  and  oath  contained  in  the 
31  Geo.  III.  c.  32.  ftiall  be  entitled  to  all  the  benefits  of 
the  18  Geo.  III.  c.  60.  to  every  purpofe  as  if  they  had 
taken  the  oatii  thereby  preferibed. 

And  whereas,  by  23  Eliz.  c.  2.  27  Eliz.  c.  2.  35  Eliz. 
c.  2.  2 Jac.  I.  c.  4.  3 Jac.  I.  c.  5.  3 Car.  I.  c.  2. 
25  Car.  II.  c.  2.  Papifts  are  made  fubjeft  to  feveral  puniftv 
ments,  penalties,  and  difabilities,  it  is  enafted  that  no  per- 
foil  who  ftiall  take  and  fubfcribe  the  faid  oath  in  manner 
aforefaid  ffiall  be  profecuted  or  convifted  for  being  a Papift, 
or  reputed  Papift,  or  for  profeffing  or  being  educated  in  the 
Popiffi  religion,  or  for  hearing  or  faying  mafs,  or  for  being 
a prieft  or  deacon,  or  entering  or  belonging  to  any  ecclefi- 
aftical  order  or  community  of  the  church  of  Rome,  or  for 
being  prefent  at  or  performing  or  obferving  any  rite,  cere- 
mony, praftice,  or  obfervance  of  the  popiffi  religion,  or 
maintainin,g  or  affifting  others  therein. 

Provided  always,  that  no  place  of  congregation  or  af- 
fembly  for  religious  w'orffiip  ftiall  be  allowed,  until  the  place 
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of  fuch  meeting  fliall  be  certified  to  the  feflions  of  the 
county  or  place  in  wliich  the  fame  fliall  be  held,  and  be 
there  recorded  ; and  the  clerk  of  the  peace  lhall  give  a cer- 
tificate thereof,  if  demanded,  for  which  lie  fhall  have  6d. 
And  no  miniller  or  other  perfon  fliall  officiate  in  any  fuch 
place  of  meeting  until  his  name  and  defeription  as  a pried  or 
minifter  fhall  have  been  recorded  at  the  feflions,  for  which 
lhall  be  paid  6d.  and  a certificate  thereof  fliall  be  granted, 
if  demanded,  for  which  fhall  be  paid  2s.  And  no  priefl 
or  miniller  who  fhall  officiate  in  any  fuch  meeting  not  fo  re- 
corded as  aforefaid  fliall  be  deemed  to  be  within  the  benefit 
of  this  a£l  for  any  purpofe  whatfoever. 

Provided,  that  if  any  fuch  place  of  affembly  fliall  have  the 
doors  locked,  barred,  or  bolted,  during  the  time  of  meet- 
ing, all  perfons  who  fhall  come  to  or  be  at  fuch  meeting 
fhall  receive  no  benefit  from  this  aft,  notwithflanding  his 
having  taken  fuch  oath  as  aforefaid,  but  fliall  be  liable  to  the 
fame  pains  and  penalties,  as  if  this  afl  had  not  been  made. 

If  any  Roman  Catholic  fhall  hereafter  be  appointed  high 
or  petty  conftable,  churchwarden,  overfeer  of  the  poor,  or 
any  other  parochial  or  ward  office,  and  fliall  fcruple  to  take 
upon  him  any  of  the  faid  offices,  he  m.ay  execute  the  fame 
by  a fufficient  deputy,  to  be  approved  of  in  like  manner  as 
other  perfons. 

Every  miniller  of  any  Roman  Catholic  congregation  who 
fliall  take  and  fubferibe  the  faid  oath  in  manner  aforefaid, 
fliall  be  exempt  from  ferving  on  juries,  and  from  the  office 
of  church-warden,  overfeer,  or  other  parochial  or  ward 
office,  or  other  office  in  any  hundred  of  any  fliire,  city, 
town,  parifh,  divifion,  or  wapentake. 

But  all  laws  made  for  frequenting  divine  fervice  fliall  con- 
tinue in  force,  unlefs  where  perfons  fliall  come  to  fome  re- 
ligious worfliip  permitted  by  this  adl,  or  an  aft  of  i W. 
& M.  for  exempting  DifTenters. 

And  if  any  perfon  fhall  wilfully  and  on  purpofe  mali- 
cioufly  and  contemptuoufly  come  into  any  congregation  or 
affemlfly  of  religious  worfliip  permitted  by  this  aft,  and 
diflurb  the  fame  ; or  mifnfe  any  priefl,  miniller,  preacher, 
or  teacher  therein,  he  fhall,  on  proof  by  two  witnelVes, 
before  one  juflice,  find  two  fureties  of  the  peace  to  be 
bound  by  recognizance  in  50/.  and  in  default  thereof,  fliall 
be  committed  to  prifon  till  tlie  next  feffions,  and  on  convic- 
tion of  fuch  offence  at  the  feffions,  fliall  forfeit  20I.  to  the 
king. 

Provided,  that  no  benefit  herein  contained  fliall  extend  to 
any  Roman  Catholic  ecclefiallic  permitted  by  this  aft,  who 
fhall  officiate  in  any  congregation,  or  affembly  hereby  per- 
mitted, with  a lleeple  and  bell,  or  at  any  funeral  in  any 
church  or  church-yard  ; or  who  fliall  exercife  any  of  the 
rites  or  ceremonies  of  his  religion  ; or  wear  the  habits  of 
his  order,  fave  within  fome  place  of  congregation,  or  af- 
fembly for  religious  worfliip  permitted  by  this  aft  ; or  in 
any.  private  houfe  where  there  fliall  not  be  more  than  five 
pftiijiis  affembled  befides  thofe  of  the  houfehold ; or  who 


fhall  not  previoufly  to  his  fo  exercifing  ins  funftion  have 
taken  the  oath  of  allegiance,  abjuration,  and  declaration 
hereby  appointed,  in  manner  aforefaid. 

But  nothing  herein  fliall  exempt  any  Roman  Catholic 
from  paying  tithes  or  other  parochial  duties,  or  any  other 
dutifcS  to  the  church  or  miniller  ; or  to  repeal  any  part  of 
26  Geo.  II.  c.  33.  “ for  preventing  clandeltine  marriages,” 
or  any  parts  of  any  flatutes  concerning  marriages  ; or  to 
give  any  eafe  or  benefit  to  any  perfon  who  fliall,  by  preach- 
ing, teaching,  or  writing,  deny  or  gainfay  the  oath  and  de- 
claration aforefaid,  or  the  doftrines  therein  contained,  or 
any  of  them  ; or  to  repeal  or  affeft  any  law  concerning  the 
right  fuccelfion  to  or  limitation  of  the  crown. 

And  no  Roman  Catholic,  who  fhall  take  and  fubferibe 
the  faid  oath  of  allegiance,  abjuration,  and  declaration,  as 
aforefaid,  fliall  be  j'rofecuted  for  teaching  youth  as  a tutor 
or  fchool-mafler  ; but  he  fhall  not  hold  any  maflerfhip  of 
any  college,  or  fcliool  of  royal  foundation,  or  of  any  other 
endowed  college  or  fchool  for  the  education  of  youth  ; nor 
fliall  keep  a fcliool  in  either  of  the  univerfities  ; nor  fliall  re- 
ceive into  his  fchool  for  education  the  children  of  any  Pro- 
teflant  father ; nor  fliall  teach  any  fchool  until  his  name 
fliall  be  entered  at  the  feffions  in  manner  aforefaid,  as  a 
Roman  Catholic  fchoclniafler : and  no  perfon  offending  in 
the  premifes  fliall  receive  any  benefit  from  this  aft. 

Provided  alfo,  that  nothing  herein  fliall  make  it  lawful  to 
found,  endow,  or  cllablifli  any  religious  order  or  fociety 
of  perfons  bound  by  monaflic  or  religious  vows ; or  any 
fchool,  academy,  or  college  by  any  Roman  Catholic  ; and 
that  all  iifes,  trulls,  and  difpofilions,  whether  of  real  or 
perfonal  property,  before  deemed  to  be  unlawful,  fliall  con- 
tinue to  be  fo  deemed. 

No  perlon  fliall  be  funinioned  to  lake  the  oath  required 
by  I W.  & M.  fell'.  1.  c.  8.  or  the  declaration  required  by 
25  Geo.  ir.  c.  2.  Nor  lhall  the  i W.  & M.  leff.  i.  c.  9. 
for  removing  Papills  from  I.ondon  and  'Welhni idler,  extend 
to  Roman  Catholics  who  fliall  have  taken  and  fubferibed 
the  oath,  &c.  herein  appointed. 

No  peer  who  fliall  have  taken  and  fubferibed  the  faid  oath, 
&c.  in  manner  aforefaid,  fliall  be  liable  to  be  profccuted 
under  30  Car.  II.  11.  2. 

And  the  i Geo.  1.  fefl'.  2.  c.  55.  and  3 Geo.  III.  c.  18. 
requiring  Papills  to  regiller  their  names  and  real  ellates  are 
repealed;  and  all  deeds  and  wills  of  Papills  fliall,  after  the 
24th  of  June  1791,  be  good  as  if  the  laid  afts  had  never 
been  made. 

And  whereas  by  7 & 8 Will.  c.  4.  and  1 Geo.  I.  11.  2. 
c.  13.  every  perfon  afting  as  a counlellor  at  law,  barriller, 
attorney,  folicitor,  clerk,  or  notary,  not  having  taken  the 
oaths  and  declaration  therein  preferibed,  fliould  be  liable  to 
certain  penalties,  it  is  enafted  that  thefe  oaths  and  declara- 
tions fliall  be  no  longer  required  ; but  the  oath  and  declara- 
tion herein  appointed  lhall  be  taken  in  lieu  tliereof,  in  rnaur 
ner  aforefaid. 
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